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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  Edition  of  The  Law-Dictionary  was  originally  undertaken  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dodd,  who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  printing  of  the 
first  volume,  when  he  was  compelled  through  ill  health  to  abandon  the 
task,  and  the  completion  of  it  was  committed  to  the  present  Editor,  whose 
responsibility  begins  with  the  title  Deposition. 

Although  the  latter  was  aware,  previous  to  commencing  his  labours,  that 
they  would  be  of  some  duration,  yet  the  time  and  attention  requisite  to 
prepare  the  work  for  the  press  have  greatly  exceeded  his  anticipations. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  changes  that  have  been  effected  during  the  fifteen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Edition,  in  almost  every  branch  of  the 
Law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  practice  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  there  is  hardly  a  title  of  any  importance  that  has 
not  called  for  a  thorough  revision,  and  generally  very  considerable  additions ; 
while,  besides  the  supply  of  new  matter,  the  present  Editor  has  in  numerous 
instances  considered  it  advisable  to  recast  and  arrange  the  old,  so  as  to  give 
to  it  a  more  systematic  and  connected  form. 

Many  new  heads  of  Law  also  have  been  introduced,  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  utility  of  the  publication,  as  a  work  of  general  reference. 
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IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  he  might  have  expunged  more  of  the  old 
Law,  where  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  dead  letter  by  recent  enactments;  but 
in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  left,  it  has  been  retained  in  a  condensed  shape,  in 
order  to  afford  to  the  reader — what  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Dictionary 
to  comprise — a  historical  summary  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  legal  forms 
and  institutions. 

In  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  which  the  undertaking  has  occupied, 
several  titles  in  the  first  volume  have  been  altered  by  acts  subsequently  passed. 
These  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  noticed  in  the  Appendix  to  that  volume, 
and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  found  to  embody  the  material 
provisions  of  the  Statutes  enacted  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  as  well  as 
an  accurate  Digest  of  the  Law  generally  down  to  the  end  of  the  past  year, 
and  with  respect  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  second  volume,  nearly  down  to 
the  present  moment. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  trusts  that  this  Edition  will  support  the  high 
character  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  The  Law-Dictionary,  and 
that  it  will  prove  useful  to  the  profession  at  large,  but  particularly  to  such 
members  of  it  as  are  not  possessed  of  extensive  libraries,  since  it  contains  more 
genersd  information,  and  embraces  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  than  are  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  legal  publication. 

June  12th,  1835. 

12,  KiNO*s  Bench  Walk, 
Temple. 
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ABA 

AB^  from  the  word  abbot,  in  the  heginning  of  the  name  of 
any  place,  shows  that  probably  it  once  belonged  to  some 
abbey  ;  or  that  an  abbey  was  founded  there.  BlounL 

ABACOT.  A  cap  of  state  wrought  up  in  the  form  of  two 
crowns;  worn  by  our  ancient  British  kings.  Chnm,  AngL 
1463.     Spelm.  Gloss. 

ABACTORS,  abactores,2lb  abigendor\  Stealers  and  drivers 
away  of  cattle  by  herds,  or  in  great  numbers.     CotveL 

ABACUS.  Arithmetic :  from  the  a6acfi^,  or  table  strewed 
with  dust,  on  which  the  ancients  made  their  characters  and 
figures.     Cowel :  Du  Fresne.     Hence 

ABACISTA.    An  arithmetician.     CoweL 

ABAhhABA,   Appleby,  in  Westmoreland. 

ABANDUM,  abandonumr\  Any  thing  sequestered,  pro- 
scribed, or  abandoned.  Abandon,  i.  e.  in  bannum  resmissa; 
a  thing  banned  or  denounced  as  forfeited  and  lost;  from 
whence,  to  abandon,  desert,  or  forsake  as  lost  and  gone.  See 
title  Insurance. 

ABA RN  A  RE,  from  Sax.  Abrian,^  To  discover  and  dis- 
close to  a  magistrate  any  secret  crime.     Leg.  Canuii,  c.  104. 

ABATA^fENTUM.  An  entry  by  interposition.  1  Inst. 
277*     See  the  succeeding  articles. 

TO  ABATE,  from  the  Fr.  Abaltre."]  To  prostrate,  break 
down,  or  destroy ;  and  in  law  to  abate  a  castle  or  fort,  is  to 
beat  it  down.  Old  Nat.  Br.  45 :  Stat.  West.  1.  c.  17.  Abaitre 
maison,  to  ruin  or  cast  down  a  house,  and  level  it  with  the 
ground ;  so  to  abate  a  nuisance  is  to  destroy,  remove,  or  put 
an  end  to  it.     See  title  Nuisance. 

To  abate  a  writ,  is  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it,  by  showing 
aome  error  or  exception.  Brit,  c,  48.  In  the  statute  de  con- 
junciim  feoffatis,  it  is  said  the  writ  shall  be  abated ;  i.  e.  dis- 
abled and  overthrown.  Stat.  S^  E.  \.  st.  \.  So  it  is  said  an 
appeal  shall  abiUe,  and  be  defeated  by  reason  of  covin  or  deceit. 
Staundf.  P,  C.  148. — And  the  justices  shall  cause  the  said 
writ  to  be  abated  and  quashed.     Stat,  11  H.  6.  c.  2. 

The  word  abate  is  also  used  in  contradistinction  to  disseise; 
for  as  he  that  puts  a  person  seized  of  the  freehold  out  of  pos- 
session of  his  house,  land,  &c.  is  said  to  disseise ;  so  he  that 
steps  in  between  the  former  possessor  and  his  heir,  or  devisee, 
is  said  to  abate;  he  is  called  an  abator,  and  this  act  of  inter- 
position is  termed  an  abatemetU.  3  Blac.  Comm.  l68: 
1  Inst.  277:  a  Kitch.  173:  Old  Nat.  Br.  91-  115.  See  titles 
Disseisin;  Intrusion. 

ABATEMENT.  For  its  least  usual  meanings  see  the  two 
preceding  articles. 

In  its  present  most  general  signification  it  relates  to  writs  or 
plaints ;  and  means,  the  quashing  or  destroying  the  plaintifTs 
writ  or  plaint. 

VOL.  I. 


ABATEMENT,  1. 1. 

A  Plea  in  Abatement,  is  a  plea  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in 
which  he  shows  cause  to  the  court  why  he  should  not  be  im- 
pleaded or  sued ;  or  if  impleaded,  not  in  the  manner  and  form 
he  then  is;  therefore  praying  that  the  writ  or  plaint  may 
abate ;  that  is,  that  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff  may  for  that  time 
cease.  1  Inst,  134.  b.  277:  F.  N.  B.  115:  Gilb.  H.  C.  P. 
186 :  Terms  de  Ley,  1  :  Chitty  on  Pleading,  vol.  1. 

As  to  abatement  in  Chancery,  see  this  Dictionary,  title 
Revivor. 

On  this  subject  shall  be  considered, 

I.  The  various  Pleas  in  Abatement,  at  Law. 

1.  To  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

2.  To  the  Person  of  the  PlainUff. 

a.  Outlawry. 

b.  Excommunication. 

c.  Alienage. 

d.  Attaint ;  and  other  Pleas  in  Abatement 

3.  To  the  Person  of  the  Defendant. 

a.  Privilege. 

b.  Misnomer. 

c.  Addirion. 

4.  To  the  Writ  and  Action. 

5.  To  the  Count  or  Declaration. 

6.  On  Account  of;  a.  The  Demise  of  the  King. 
6.  The  Marriase  i     c  4.x.    -d  .^ 

c.  The  Death  ^  }  "^  *«  ^''^^ 

II.  The  Time  and  Manner  of  pleading  in  Abatement;  and 

herein  of  pleading  in  Bar  or  Abatement. 

III.  The  Judgment  in  Abatement. 

I,  1.  The  courts  of  Westminster  have  a  superintendency 
over  all  other  courts,  and  may,  if  they  exceed  their  jurisdiction, 
restrain  them  by  prohibition ;  or,  if  their  proceedings  are  erro- 
neous, may  rectify  them  by  writs  of  error  and  false  judgment. 
Nothing  shall  be  intended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inferior 
court  but  what  is  expressly  alleged ;  so  that  where  an  action 
on  promise  is  brought  in  such  inferior  court,  not  only  the  pro^ 
mise,  but  the  consideration  of  it  (t.  e.  the  whole  cause  of  action), 
must  be  alleged  to  arise  within  that  jurisdiction ;  Bac.  Ab. 
Pleas  (E.  1 .) :  1  WiU.  Saund.  74.  n.  1 ;  such  inferior  courts  being 
confined  in  their  original  creation,  to  causes  arising  within  the 
express  limits  of  their  jurisdiction ;  and  therefore  if  a  debtor 
who  has  contracted  a  debt  out  of  such  limited  jurisdiction 
comes  within  it,  yet  he  cannot  be  sued  there  for  such  a  debt. 
(Ibid.) 

There  are  no  pleas  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster in  transitory  actions,  unless  the  plaintiff  by  his  decla** 
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ration  shows^  that  the  cause  of  action  accrued  within  a  county 
palatine,  or  it  be  between  the  scholars  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 4  Inst.  213:  \  Sid.  103:  Bac.  Ah.  Courts  (D.  3)  : 
Fin.  Ab.  Universky.  (K.) 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  franchise  to  demand  conu- 
sance,  and  a  franchise  ubi  breve  damini  regis  non  atrrit.  For 
in  the  first  case  the  tenant  or  defendant  shall  not  plead  it,  but 
the  lord  of  the  franchise  must  demand  conusance ;  but  in  the 
other  case  the  defendant  must  plead  it  to  the  writ.  4  Inst. 
224.     See  titles  Franchise,  Conusance,  County  Palatine. 

Where  a  franchise,  either  by  letters  patent  or  prescription, 
hath  a  privilege  of  holding  pleas  within  their  jurisdiction,  if 
the  courts  at  Westminster  entrench  on  their  privileges,  they 
must  demand  conusance ;  that  is,  desire  that  the  cause  may  be 
determined  before  them ;  for  the  defendant  cannot  plead  it  to 
the  jurisdiction.  And  the  reason  is,  because  when  a  defendant 
is  arrested  by  the  king's  writ,  within  a  jurisdiction  where  the 
king's  writ  doth  not  run,  he  is  not  legally  convened,  and 
therefore  he  may  plead  it  to  the  jurisdiction ;  but  the  creating 
a  nem  franchise  does  not  hinder  the  king's  writ  from  running 
there  as  before,  but  only  grants  jurisdiction  to  the  lord  of  the 
liberty.     Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Courts.  (D.  3.) 

If  the  court  has  not  a  general  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  the 
defendant  nrnst  plead  to  the  jurisdiction,  for  he  cannot  take 
advantage  of  it  on  the  general  issue.  And  in  every  plea  to 
the  jur^diction  another  Jurisdiction  most  be  stated.  Con>p. 
172 :  Rex  v.  Johnson,  6  EaH,  583. 

The  pleas  to  the  jurisdiction  are  ^ther  that  the  cause  of 
action,  or  the  person  of  the  party,  is  not  the  object  of.  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  of  the  first  sorts  are  pleas  that  the 
land  is  held  in  ancient  demesne,  or  that  the  cause  of  action 
arose  in  the  County  Palatine,  or  withi^  the  Cinque  Ports,  or 
other  inferior  courts,  having  peculia^ local  jurisdiction;  that 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  has  not  a  Palatine  jurisdiction.  See  3  East, 
128.  Of  the  latter  sort  is  the  plea  o£  Privilege;  but  which  is 
generally  considered  rather  as  a  plea  to  the  person  of  the  de- 
fendant. See  this  Dictionary  under  those  titles;  and  post, 
Division  3.  a,  of  the  present  head. 

2.  a.  Outlawry  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  because  the 
plaintiff  having  refused  to  appear  to  the  process  of  the  law, 
thereby  loses  its  protection ;  but  this  is  only  a  disability  till  the 
outlawry  is  reversed,  or  till  he  has  obtained  a  charter  of  par- 
don. 1  Inst.  128 :  LU.  §  197 :  By-  23.  222 :  Ass.  49 :  Br. 
NonabUity,  25. 

This  disability  is  only  pleadable  when  the  plaintiff  sues  in 
his  own  right;  for  if  he  sues  tn  auter  droit,  as  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, or  as  mayor  with  his  commonalty,  outlawry  shall 
not  disable  him ;  because  the  person  or  body  whom  he  repre- 
sents has  the  privilege  of  the  law.  When  the  plaintiff  brings 
a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  an  outlawry,  the  outlawry  in  that 
suit,  or  in  any  other,  shall  not  disable  him.  The  outlawry 
itself  must  not  be  an  objection,  for  that  would  be  exceptio 
ejusdem  rei  cujus  petitur  dissolutio;  and  if  a  man  were  out- 
lafwed  at  several  men's  suits,  and  one  should  be  a  bar  to 
another,  he  could  never  reverse  any  of  them.  1  Inst.  128 : 
Doct.  Plac.  396,  7 :  Bac.  Ab.  Outlawry.  (D.) 

When  outlawry  is  pleaded  in  abatement,  the  plaintiff  shall 
not  reply  that  the  outlawry  is  erroneous,  for  it  is  good  till  re- 
versed.    1  Lutw.  36. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  pleading  outlawry,  see  post, 
under  Division  II.  of  this  title  Abatement. 

Outlawry  in  a  county  palatine  cannot  be  pleaded  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  for  the  plaintiff  is  only  ousted  of 
his  law  within  thai  jurisdiction.  Gub.  Hist.  C.  P.  200 :  FUz. 
Coron.  233.  It  has  been  suggested,  but  surely  without  rea- 
son, that  outlawry  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  may 
be  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  Westminster ;  because  that  county 
was  erected  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  time  of  E.  3;  whereas 
those  of  Chester  and  Durham  are  by  prescription.  12  £.  4. 
16':  Doct.  Plac.  396:  Bac.  Ab.  Outlawry,  (D.) 

6.  A  person  excommumcated  is  disaUed  to  do  any  judicial 


act;  as  to  prosecute  any  action  at  law  (though  he  may  be 
sued)  ;  be  a  witness,  &c :  but  see  now  53  G.  3.  c.  127.  §  3. 

Excommunication  is  a  good  plea  even  to  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, though  they  sue  tn  auter  droit;  for  an  excommu- 
nicated person  is  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  is 
incapable  to  lay  out  the  goods  of  the  deceased  to  pious  uses ; 
also  it  is  one  of  the  effects  of  excommunication,  that  he  cannot 
be  a  prosecutor  or  attorney  for  any  other  person,  and  there- 
fore cannot  represent  the  deceased.  1  Inst.  134:  43  £.  3. 
13:  Thel  11. 

But  in  an  action  brought  by  officers  with  their  corporation, 
the  defendant  shall  not  plead  excommunicaticm  in  the  officers ; 
because  a  corporation  cannot  be  excommunicated  as  such;  and 
they  sue  and  answer  by  attorney.  TheL  11:  30  E.  3.  4 : 
1  Inst.  134:  ^  Inst.  340. 

Excommunication  is  no  plea  in  a  qui  tarn  action,  the  statute 
giving  the  informer  ability  to  sue.     12  Co.  6*1. 

When  excommunication  is  pleaded  in  the  plaintiiBf^  he  shall 
not  reply  that  he  has  appealed  from  the  sentence ;  for  it  b  in 
force  until  repealed,  and  whilst  it  is  in  force  he  cannot  appear 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  but  he  may  reply  that  he  is 
absolved,  for  then  his  disability  is  taken  away.  Bro.  Excam. 
3  :  3  Bulst.  72 :  20  H.  6.  25 :  RM.  226*. 

When  prohibition  is  brought  against  a  bishop,  and  he  pleads 
excommunication  against  the  plaintiff*,  and  in  the  excommuni- 
cation there  is  no  cause  therei^  shown,  this  is  not  a  good  plea ; 
for  in  such  case  it  will  be  intended,  that  the  excommunication 
was  for  endeavouring  to  hinder  the  bishop's  proceeding,  by  ap- 
plication to  the  temporal  court ;  and  if  such  excommumcatioa 
were  allowed,  it  would  destroy  all  prohibitions.  TheL  10,  11 : 
28  £.  3.  27 :  8  Co.  68.  But  the  law  is  now  altered  as  to 
excommunication  by  53  G.  3.  c.  127.  §  2,  3 ;  by  which  it 
is  provided  that  persons  excommunicated  shall  in  no  case  incur 
any  civil  penalty  or  disability  whatsoever. 

c.  Alienage  is  a  plea  in  abatement,  now  discouraged,  and 
but  seldom  used ;  the  following,  however,  appears  to  be  still  law 
on  the  subject : 

It  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  in  an  action  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  that  the  demandant  or  plaintiff  is  an  alien,  if  he  be 
an  alien  enemy ;  and  in  an  action  real  or  mixed,  that  he  is  an 
alien,  though  he  be  in  amity.  But  in  an  action  personal,  it  is 
no  plea  that  he  is  an  alien  if  he  be  in  amity.  1  Inst.  129.  b. ; 
Ast.Ent.  11:  9  E.  4.  7:  Yelv.  I98:  1  Bulst.  154:  Bro.  tit. 
Denizen :  Bac*  Ab,  Aliens.  (D.) 

Where  the  defendant  pleads  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  alien,  in 
abatement  of  the  writ,  it  is  triable  where  the  writ  is  brought, 
and  the  replication  must  conclude  to  the  country ;  but  others 
wise,  it  is  said,  where  it  is  pleaded  in  bar  that  me  plaintiff  is 
an  aUen,  the  replication  must  conclude  with  an  averment. 
Salk.  2 :  West.  5 :  Amh.  394. 

Where  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  alien, 
bom  at  Rouen  in  .the  kingdom  of  France,  within  the  ligeance 
of  the  king  of  France ;  the  plaintiff  replied  that  he  was  an 
alien  friend,  bom  at  Hamburgh,  within  the  ligeance  of  the 
emperor,  and  traversed  that  he  was  bom  at  Rouen ;  Holt  in- 
clined that  it  was  an  ill  traverse,  and  offered  an  ill  issue. 
Comb.  212.     See  title  Aliens. 

d.  Attaint,  S^. .  It  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  that  the 
plaintiff  is  attainted  of  treason  or  felony;. or  attainted  in  a 
prasmunire;  or  that  he  hath  abjured  the  i^m.  1  Inst.  128. 
a.  129*  b.  130.  a.:  Noy.  1 :  Sho.  155:  and  Bac.  Ab.  PramU' 
nire:  2  Bam.  4"  A.  258. 

Popish  Recusancy,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  pleadable 
since  the  stat.  31  G.  3.  c  32 ;  and  see  10  G.  4.  c  7*  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    See  tit.  Papist. 

Coverture ;  It  is  also  pleadable  in  abatement  to  the  person 
of  the  plaintiff  that  she  is  9,  feme  covert ;  1  Inst.  132.  b. ;  and 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  defendant.  1  Bro.  Ent.  63.  And 
by  the  defendant  that  she  is  herself  9k  feme  covert.  Lutw.  23: 
Barnes,  334.     See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme,  and  post,  6.  b. 

Joint  Actions;  Of  pleas  in  abatement  for  want  of  proper 
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ptrties.  See  Cbm.  IXg.  tit  Abatement  (£.  8.)  (F.  4.) :  Bac 
Ah.  Abatement  (K.) 

If  the  cause  of  action  arise  ex  contractu,  the  plaintiff  must 
sue  all  the  contracting  parties ;  but  if  ex  ddicto,  he  may  sue  all 
or  any  one.  And  the  same  rule  applies  where  a  tort  is  com- 
mitted by  a  seryant.  See  5  Term.  Rep.  65:  7  Term.  Rep. 
279 :  S  New.  Rep.  S65 :  and  tit.  Action,  Jotnt-ienantt. 

But  in  an  action  ex  contractu^  the  omission  to  join  one  co- 
contractor  as  defendant  is  no  objectiony  unless  pleaded  in 
abatement.  Bac.  Ab.  Abatement.  (K.)  If  the  action  be  in  sub- 
stance ex  ^tian  contractu,  though  its  form  be  tort,  the  defendant 
may  plead  noni<Hnder  in  abatement.  6  Term.  Rep.  869: 
2  Nem.  Rep.  sks :  12  East,  452 :  Bac.  Ab.  Abatement,  (K.) 

The  defendant  cannot  plead  the  nonjoinder  of  a  eecret 
partner  in  abatement.     1  Bam.  S^  Add.  400. 

A  defendant  may  plead  in  abatement  to  the  person  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  there  never  was  any  such  person  tn  rerum  naturd. 
See  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Abatement.  (E.  16.) 

An  action  does  not  abate  by  the  plaintiff*'s  becoming  a  bank- 
rupt ;  and  where  he  became  so  between  interlocutory  and  final 
judgment,  and  sued  out  execution  in  his  own  name,  the  Court 
of  King^s  Bench  refused  to  set  aside  the  proceeding.  8  Term. 
Rep.  437:  but  see  Tid^t  Prac.  934.  (9th  ed.):  and  as  to 
suits  not  abating  by  the  death  or  removal  of  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt,  see  6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  67:  Deacon's  B,  JL:  or  of  an 
insolvent  debtor,  see  7  6.  4.  c  57.  §  26. 

3.  a.  The  officers  of  each  court  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
sued  only  in  those  courts  to  which  they  respectively  belong ; 
because  of  the  duty  they  are  under  of  attending  those  courts, 
and  lest  their  clients'  causes  should  suffer  if  they  were  drawn 
to  answer  to  actions  in  other  courts.  2  Mod.  297 :  Faugh, 
155:  2  £f.  7.  2:  2  Ro.  Ab.  272:  1  Lutw.  44,  639.  So  a 
baron  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  to  be  impleaded  within  that  juris- 
diction. See  Com,  Dig.  tit.  Abatement  (D.  3.) :  and  this  Diet, 
tit.  Cinaue  Ports. 

But  ttuB  is  to  be  understood  when  the  plaintiff  can  have  the 
same  remedy  against  the  officer  in  his  own  court,  as  in  that 
where  he  sues  him ;  for  if  money  be  attached  in  an  attorney's 
hands  by  fcntrign  attachment  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  in  London, 
the  attorney  shall  not  have  his  privilege ;  because  in  this  case 
die  plaintiff  would  be  remediless.     1  Sound.  67,  8. 

So  if  a  writ  of  entry,  or  other  real  action,  be  brought 
•gainst  an  attorney  of  the  Kine^s  Bench,  he  cannot  plead  his 
privilege  ;  for  the  King^s  Bendi  hath  not  cognisance  of  real 
actionfi.     1  Sound.  67. 

So  if  an  attorney  of  the  Common  Pleas  be  sued  in  a  criminal 
appeal,  he  shall  not  have  his  privilege ;  for  his  own  court  hath 
sot  cognisance  of  this  action.  88  H.  6.  29.  b. :  9  £•  4.  35 : 
Cro,  Car.  585  i  1  Leon.  189:  2  Leon.  156. 

This  privil^e,  which  the  courts  indulge  their  officers  with, 
is  reatrained  to  such  suits  only  as  they  bring  in  their  own 
right ;  for  if  they  sue  or  are  sued  as  executors  or  administra- 
tors, they  then  represent  common  persons,  and  are  entitled  to 
no  privilege.  Hob.  177*  But  an  attorney  sued  for  an  act 
done  as  a  magistrate^  is  entitled  to  be  sued  by  bill.  3  Taunt. 
166. 

So  if  an  officer  of  one  court  sue  an  officer  of  another  court, 
the  defendant  shall  not  plead  his  privilege ;  for  the  attendance 
of  the  plaintiff  is  as  necessary  in  his  court  as  that  of  the  de- 
fendant in  his ;  and  therefore  the  cause  Is  legally  attached  in 
the  court  where  the  plaintiff  is  an  officer.  2  Mod.  298:  2  Lev. 
129 :  2  Ro.  Ab.  275.  p/.  4 :  Moor.  556. 

So  if  a  privileged  person  brings  a  Joint  action,  or  if  an  action 
be  broaght  against  Mm  and  others,  he  shall  not  have  his  privi- 
lege ;  but  if  the  action  can  be  severed  without  doinff  any  injury, 
the  officer  shall  have  his  privilege.  I>y.  377 :  Gotw.  10 :  2  Ro. 
Ab.  275 :  2  Lev.  129 :  1  Vent.  298,  9.  An  attorney  sued 
jointly  with  his  wife,  for  her  debt,  dum  sola,  loses  his  privi- 
lege ;  1  Tamnt.  24i5 ;  but  not  if  sued  jointly  wiUi  a  person 
having  privilege  of  parliament.    4  Maule  ^  S.  585. 

An  officer  shall  not  have  his  privilege  against  the  king. 


Bro.  Snpersed,  1 :  2  Ro.  Ab.  174.  But  in  a  qui  tarn  action, 
at  the  suit  of  an  informer,  he  shall  have  his  privilege.  LiL 
Reg.  7:  3  Lev.  398 :  Luiw.  193. 

If  a  person  who  hath  the  mivil^e  of  being  sued  in  another 
court,  be  in  actual  custody  ot  the  marshal  of  Kind's  Bench,  he 
cannot  plead  his  privil^;e ;  but  otherwise  where  he  is  bailed, 
and  so  only  legally  supposed  in  custody.  1  Salk :  1  Comb.  390 : 
4  Bam.  ^  A.  BS. 

The  Court  of  King^s  Bench  will  take  notice  of  the  privilege 
of  their  own  officers ;  as  where  a  Jllazer  of  the  King*8  Bench 
was  arrested  by  writ,  he  was  discharged  on  common  bail; 
being  an  immediate  officer  of  the  court,  where  his  attendance 
was  absolutely  necessaiy.  Salk.  544.  But  where  an  attorney 
of  the  Common  Pleas  was  sued  by  bill  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  motion  for  his  being  discharged,  the  court  denied  it, 
and  put  him  to  plead  his  privilege.  1  Mod.  Ent.  26.  See 
1  mis.  306:  2  Black.  Rep.  1085. 

After  a  general  imparlance  an  officer  cannot  plead  his  pri- 
vilege, because  by  imparling  he  affirms  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  but  after  a  special  imparlance  he  may  plead  his  privi- 
lege. Bro.  Priv.  25 :  22  H.  6.  6.  22.  71 :  1  Ro.  Rep.  294: 
1  Sid.  29 :  2  Ro.  Ab.  273.  9 :  Hardr.  365 :  1  Lutw.  46 : 
1  Salk.  1.  And  now  the  common  practice  is  to  use  a  special 
imparlance.  See  farther  this  Diet.  tit.  Privilege.  Bac.  Ab. 
PrivUege.  (D.)  Indeed  no  plea  in  abatement  is  good  after  a 
general  impariance.    4  Term.  Rep.  227. 

b.  Misnomer,  is  the  using  one  name  for  another,  the  mis- 
naming either  of  the  parties.  This  may  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment 1^  the  defendant,  whether  the  misnomer  is  in  his  own 
name,  or  in  that  of  the  plaintiff;  and  this  in  christian  or  sur« 
name,  name  of  dignity,  name  of  office  or  addition.  See  posty 
and  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Abatement  (E.  18.)  (F.  17.) :  Bac.  Ab. 
Abatement  (D.)  :  Tidd's  Prac.  448.  (9th  ed.) 

A  misnomer  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  where  the  plaintiff 
misnames  himself.     1  Bos.  4*  PuU.  44. 

But  though  a  defendant  may  by  pleading  in  abatement  take 
advantage  of  a  misnomer,  yet  in  such  plea  he  must  set  forth  his 
right  name  ^surname  as  well  as  christian  name),  so  as  to  give 
the  plaintifi  a  better  writ ;  Finch,  363  :  9  H.  5.  1  ;  which  is 
the  mtent  of  all  pleas  in  abatement.  4  Term.  Rep.  227 : 
8  Term.  Rep.  515 :  Bac.  Ab.  Abatement.  (D.) 

Where  a  defendant  comes  in  gratis,  or  pleads  by  the  name 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff,  he  is  estopped  to  allege  any  thing 
against  it.  Sty.  440.  Where  one  is  misnamed  in  a  bond,  the 
writ  shoidd  be  in  the  right  name,  and  the  count  show  that  de- 
fendant by  such  a  name  made  the  bond.  To  a  plea  of  mis- 
nomer the  plaintiff  may  reply,  that  defendant  was  known  by 
the  name  in  the  writ.     1  Salk.  6, 7* 

One  defendant  cannot  plead  misnomer  of  his  companion,  for 
the  other  defendant  may  admit  himself  to  be  the  person  in  the 
writ*  1  Lutnf.  36.  The  defendant,  though  his  name  be  mis- 
taken, is  not  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  therefore  if 
he  be  impleaded  by  a  wrong  name,  and  afterwards  impleaded 
by  his  right  name,  he  may  plead  in  bar  the  former  judgment, 
and  aver  that  he  is  the  same  person.     Gilb.  H.  C.  P.  218. 

Where  an  indictment  for  a  capital  crime  is  abated  for  mii- 
nomer  of  the  defendant,  the  court  will  not  dismiss  him,  but 
cause  him  to  be  indicted  de  novo  by  his  true  name.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  523:  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  19*  See  farther  this  Diet.  tit. 
Misnomer. 

c.  Addition^  is  a  title  given  to  a  man  besides  his  christian 
and  surname,  setting  forth  his  estate,  degree^  trade,  &c.  Of 
estate,  as  yeoman,  gentleman,  esquire,  &c.  Of  degree,  as 
knight,  carl,  marquis,  duke,  &c.  Of  trade,  as  merchant, 
do&ier,  carpenter,  &c.  There  are  likewise  additions  of  place 
of  residence,  as  London,  York,  Bristol,  &c  If  one  be  both  a 
duke  and  eari,  &c.  he  shall  have  the  addition  of  the  most 
worthy  (L  e.  superior)  dignity.  2  Inst.  669.^  ^  But  the  title  of 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  &:c.  are  not  properly  additions,  but  names 
of  dignity.  Terms  de  Ley,  20.  The  title  of  lo^ght  or  baronet 
is  part  of  the  party's  name  (as  is  also  darencieux*  or  king  at 
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armsy  ice)  and  ought  to  be  exactly  uaed;  but  the  titles  of 
esquire,  gentleman,  yeoman,  &c  being  no  part  of  the  names, 
are  merely  additions.  1  LiL  34.  An  earl  of  Ireland  is  not  an 
addition  of  honour  here  in  England,  but  such  person  must  be 
called  by  his  christian  and  surname  with  the  addition  of 
esquire  only  ;  so  sons  of  English  noblemen,  though  they  have 
titles  given  them  by  courtesy  in  respect  of  their  families,  if  they 
are  sued,  must  be  named  by  their  christian  and  surnames,  with 
the  addition  of  esquire;  as,  A.  B.  Esq.  commonly  called  Lord  A. 
1  Ifut.  16.  6. :  2  Inst.  596,  666. 

By  the  common  law,  if  a  man  that  had  no  name  of  dignity 
was  named  by  his  christian  and  surname  in  all  writs  it  was 
sufficient.  If  he  had  an  inferior  name  of  dignity,  as  knight, 
&c.  he  ought  to  be  named  by  his  christian  and  surname,  with 
the  name  of  dignity ;  but  a  duke,  &c  might  be  sued  by  his 
christian  name  only,  and  name  of  dignity,  which  standis  for 
his  surname.  2  Inst.  665,  6.  By  stat.  1  H.  5,  c.  5.  it  is 
enacted  that  in  suits  or  actions  where  process  of  ouilatvry  lies 
(see  1  Salk.  5.),  cutditions  are  to  be  made  to  the  name  of  the 
defendant  to  show  his  estate,  mystery,  and  place  of  dwelling ; 
and  that  writs  not  having  such  additions  shall  be  abated,  if  the 
defendant  take  exception  thereto,  but  not  by  the  court  ex 
officio.  See  Cro.  Jac.  610:  1  Ro.  Rep.  780.  If  a  city  be  a 
county  of  itself,  wherein  are  several  parishes,  addition  thereof, 
as  of  LfOndon,  is  sufficient.  But  addition  of  a  parish  not  in  a 
city  must  mention  the  county,  or  it  will  not  be  good.     1  Danv. 

237. 

The  name  of  earl,  if  omitted,  abates  the  writ,  Dav.  Rep.  60 ; 
a.;  and  it  shall  not  be  amended.  Hob.  129:  1  Vent.  154. 
But  if  a  person  is  created  an  earl  pending  the  action,  bill,  or 
suit,  it  shall  not  abate.  See  stal.  1  E.  6.  c.  7*  §  3.  But  there 
must  be  an  entry  on  the  roll  stating  that  after  the  last  conti- 
nuance, ss.  on  such  a  day  and  year,  the  king,  by  his  letters 
patent,  created,  &c  setting  them  forth  with  a  prqfert  in  curid, 
&c.  which  the  said  defendant  doth  not  deny,  &c.  1  Mod.  Ent. 
31,  32. 

A  plea  in  abatement,  by  an  earl,  of  misnomer  in  his  title  of 
dignity,  must  allege  positively,  and  not  merely  by  inference, 
that  he  was  an  earl  at  the  time  of  suing  out  the  writ.  Digbt^ 
y.  Alexander,  8  Bittg.  41 6.  It  is  no  ground  for  a  plea  in 
abatement  that  a  defendant  sued  as  a  Scotch  peer  is  also  de- 
scribed as  having  privilege  of  parliament.  Cantwell  v.  Earl  of 
Stirling,  8  Bing.  174.  The  words  "having  privilege  of  par- 
liament" are  mere  surplusage,  and  may  be  rejected. 

If  there  are  two  persons,  father  and  son,  with  the  same  name 
and  addition,  in  an  action  brought  against  the  son,  he  ought  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  younger,  added  to  his 
other  description,  or  the  writ  may  be  abated ;  out  in  an  action 
against  the  father  he  need  not  be  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  elder.     See  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  187. 

On  the  whole  it  is  proper  to  observe  as  to  misnomers  and 
want  of  addition,  that  the  courts  of  Westminster  will  not  abate 
a  writ  for  a  trifling  mistake ;  and  will  in  all  cases  amend,  if 
possible.    See  title  Amendment. 

As  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  will  not  srant  oyer  of  an 
original  writ,  and  yet  a  plea  in  abatement,  foe  want  of  addi- 
tions to  the  defendiant,  is  bad  without  oyer,  the  efiect  is  to  pre- 
vent such  plea  from  being  pleaded,  and  therefore,  if  pleaded, 
that  court  will  quash  it.  7  East's  Rep.  383.  A  plea  of 
the  statute  of  additions  is  considered  a  nullity,  and  plaintiff 
may  sign  judgment.  3  Bos.  ^  PulL  393 :  I  Bos.S;  PulL  645 : 
4  Term.  Hep.  371 :  2  New.  R.  188:  and  see  Bonner  v.  Wil- 
kinson,  5  Bam.  ^  A.  682. 

By  Stat.  7  Geo.  4.  c.  64.  $  19*  no  indictment  or  in- 
formation shall  be  abated  by  reason  of  any  dilatory  plea  of 
misnomer,  or  want  of  addition,  or  wrone  addition ;  but  on 
affidavit  of  such  fact,  the  indictment  or  information  shall  be 
amended  according  to  the  truth,  and  the  court  shall  call  upon 
the  party  to  plead  thereto,  and  shall  proceed  as  if  no  dilatory 
plea  had  been  pleaded. 

4.  The  writ  being  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  proceed- 


ings, great  certainty  and  eacactness  is  requisite,  to  the  end  tbat 
no  person  be  arrested  or  attached  by  his  goods,  unless  thera 
appear  sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  such  proceedings ;  so  that 
if  the  writ  vary  materially  from  that  in  the  register,  or  be  de- 
fective in  substance,  the  party  may  take  advantage  of  it.  See 
5  Co.  12  :  9  H.  7.  16:  10  £.  3.  1 :  Hob.  1.  51,  52.  80:  Carth. 
172.  But  where  the  writ  shall  not  abate  for  variance  fixnu  the 
register,  so  that  it  be  equivalent,  see  Hob.  1.  5 J,  52. 

Where  a  demand  is  of  two  things,  and  it  appears  the  phiin- 
tiff  hath  action  only  for  one,  the  writ  may  not  be  abated  in  the 
whole,  but  shall  stand  for  that  which  is  good ;  but  if  it  appear 
that  though  the  plaintiff  cannot  have  this  writ  which  be  hath 
brought  for  part,  he  may  have  another,  the  writ  shall  abate  in 
the  whole.  11  Rep.  45:  1  Saund.  285:  Bac.  Ab.  AhaU- 
ment.  (L.) 

In  case  administration  be  granted,  after  the  action  brought, 
and  this  appears,  the  plaintiffs  writ  shall  abate.     ^06. 245. 

It  is  a  good  plea  in  abatement  that  another  action  is  depend- 
ing for  the  same  thing ;  for  whenever  it  appears  on  record  that 
the  plaintiff  has  sued  out  two  writs  aeain&t  the  same  defendant, 
for  the  same  thing,  the  second  writ  shall  abate ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  both  should  be  pending  at  the  time  of  the 
defendant's  pleading  in  abatement ;  for  if  there  was  a  writ  in 
being  at  the  time  of  suing  out  the  second,  it  is  plain  the  second 
was  vexatious  and  ill,  ab  initio.  But  it  must  appear  plainly  to 
be  for  the  same  thing ;  for  an  assize  of  lands  in  one  county 
shall  not  abate  an  assize  in  another  county,  for  these  cannot  be 
the  same  lands.  4  H.  6.  24:  9  H.  6.  12:  5  Co.  6l :  Doct. 
PL  10.  And  the  suits  must  be  between  the  same  parties. 
2  Sim.  8f  Stu.  464. 

In  general  writs,  as  trespass,  assize,  covenant,  where  the 
special  matter  is  not  alleged,  and  the  plaintiff  is  nonsuited 
before  he  counts,  and  the  second  writ  is  sued  pending  the 
other,  yet  the  former  shall  not  be  pleaded  in  abatement ;  be- 
cause it  doth  not  appear  to  the  court  that  it  was  for  the  same 
thing;  for  the  first  writ  being  general,  the  plaintiff  might  have 
declared  for  a  distinct  thing  From  what  he  demanded  by  the 
second  writ ;  but  when  the  first  is  a  spjedal  writ,  and  sets  forth 
the  particular  demand,  as  in  a  prascipe  quod  reddat,  &c.  there 
the  court  can  readily  see  that  it  is  for  the  same  thing;  and 
therefore,  though  the  plaintiff  be  nonsuited  before  he  counts, 
yet  the  first  shall  abate  the  second  writ,  it  being  apparently 
brought  for  the  same  thing.     5  Co.  6\  :  Doct.  P/.  11,  12.     In 
an  action  of  debt,  &c.  another  action  depending  in  the  courts 
of  Westminster  for  the  same  matter  is  a  good  plea  in  abate- 
ment ;  but  a  plea  of  an  action  in  an  inferior  court  is  not  good, 
unless  judgment  be  given.     5  Co.  86;  and  see  5  Co.  62.     A 
suit  pending  in  England  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  a  subse- 
quent suit  lOT  the  same  matter  in  the  plantations.    3  Srvanst. 
R.  703. 

If  a  second  writ  be  brought,  tested  the  same  day  the  former 
is  abated,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sued  out  after  the  abatement 
of  the  first.     Allen,  34. 

If  an  action  pending  in  the  same  court  be  pleaded  to  a  se- 
cond action  brought  for  the  same  thing,  the  plaintiff  may  pray 
that  the  record  may  be  inspected  by  the  court,  or  demand  over 
of  it,  which,  if  not  given  him  in  convenient  time,  he  may  sign 
his  judgment     JDjy.  227  :  Carth.  ^3. 517 . 

In  action  of  debt  on  a  judgment,  defendant  cannot  plead  i 
writ  of  error  brought  and  pending  either  in  bar  or  abatement . 
but  the  court  usufuly  stays  proceedings  on  terms  till  the  erroi 
is  decided.  Bac.Ab.  Abatement  (N.):  Tidd,  541.  1145.  (9tl 
edit) 

5.  After  the  party  suing  has  declared,  the  party  impleaded 
may  demand  oyer  of  the  writ ;  and  then  if  there  be  any  faul 
or  insufficiency  in  the  count  for  a  cause  apparent  in  itself^  o 
if  there  be  a  variance  between  the  count  and  the  writ*  or  be 
tween  the  writ  and  a  record,  specialty.  Sec.  mentioned  in  tli 
count,  the  party  impleaded  ought  to  show  it  by  his  pleading 
Thel.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  §  5:  Fitz.  Count.  27.  Such  was  the  ol 
proceeding ;  but  the  court  will  not  now  g^rant  oyer  of  the  wrii 
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80  that  these  pleas  in  abatement  are  disused.     1  jBo#.  <$*  PulL 
6^1  7  Eatl,  S8S :  Tidd,  6S6.  (9th  ed.) 

Defendant  may  plead  in  abatement  of  a  declaration  where 
die  action  is  by  original ;  but  if  it  be  by  bill  he  must  plead  in 
abatement  of  the  bill  only.  5  Mod.  144.  A  little  variance 
between  the  declaration  and  the  bond  pleaded  will  not  vitiate 
the  declaration;  but  uncertainty  will  abate  it.  Plowd.  84. 
The  variance  of  the  declaration  from  the  obligation,  or  other 
deed  on  which  it  is  grounded,  will  sometimes  abate  the  action. 
Hob,  18,  116:  Moor,  645.  But  at  the  present  day  the  objec- 
tion of  variance  between  the  bond  or  deed  and  the  declaration, 
is  taken  at  the  trial,  as  a  ground  of  nonsuit  as  to  what 
variances  are  and  are  not  fatal :  see  Bac.  Ah.  Pleas  (B.) :  and 
as  to  amending  in  cases  of  variance,  see  Lord  Tenterden's  Act, 
9  G,  4.  c.  15.  And  if  a  declaration  assign  waste  in  a  town  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  writ,  the  writ  of  waste  shall  abate. 
Hob.  38. 

6.  a.  As  to  the  demise  of  the  kins;  at  common  law,  all  suits 
depending  in  the  king's  courts  were  oiscontinued  by  the  death  of 
the  king ;  so  that  the  plaintiffs  were  obliged  to  commence  new 
actions,  or  to  have  re-summons  or  attachment  on  the  former 
processes,  to  bring  the  defendant  in ;  but  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience, expence,  and  delay  which  this  occasioned,  the  stat. 
1  £•  6.  c  7*  was  made. 

Proceedings  on  an  information,  in  nature  of  a  quo  warranto, 
are  not  abated  by  the  demise  of  the  crown.  2  Stra.  782. 
Where  the  king  brings  a  writ  of  error  in  quare  impedit, 
abates  by  his  death.  2  Stra.  843.  By  11  G.  4.  and  1  W.  4. 
€.  43.  §  4.  all  commissions  for  taking  affidavits  and  recogni- 
sances of  bail  shall,  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
remain  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  his  successors. 

b.  With  respect  to  the  marriage  of  the  parties  ;  coverture  is 
a  good  plea  in  abatement,  which  may  be  either  before  the  writ 
sued,  or  pending  the  writ.  By  the  first  the  writ  is  abated  de 
facto,  but  the  second  only  proves  the  writ  abateable ;  both  are 
to  be  pleaded  with  this  difference,  that  coverture,  pending  the 
writ,  must  be  pleaded  after  the  last  continuance ;  whereas 
coverture  before  the  writ  brought  may  be  pleaded  at  any 
time,  because  the  writ  is  de  facto  abated.  Thct.  PL  3 : 
1  Leon,  l6l.  169:  vide  2  Ld.  Raym.  1525 :  Comb,  449 :  Luttv. 

1639. 

If  a  writ  be  brought  by  A.  and  B.  as  baron  and  feme,  whereas 
they  were  not  married  until  the  suit  depended,  the  defendant 
may  plead  this  in  abatement ;  for  thoueh  they  cannot  have  a 
writ  in  any  other  form,  yet  the  writ  shall  abate,  because  it  was 
&lse  when  sued  out.  Fiiz.  Brief,  476.  If  a  writ  be  brought 
against  a  feme  covert  as  sole,  ^e  may  plead  her  coverture ; 
but  if  she  neglects  to  do  it,  and  there  is  a  recovery  against  her 
as  a  feme  sole,  the  husband  may  avoid  it  by  writ  of  error,  and 
may  come  in  at  any  time  and  plead  it.  Latch.  24i :  Stile,  254. 
280 :  2  Roll.  Rep.  53.  If  an  action  be  brought  in  an  inferior 
eourt  against  a  feme  sole,  and  pending  the  suit  she  intermar- 
ries, and  afterwards  removes  the  cause  by  habeas  corpus;  and 
the  plaintiff  declares  against  her  as  a  feme  sole,  she  may  plead 
coverture  at  the  time  of  suing  the  habeas  corpus  ;  because  the 
proceedings  here  are  de  novo ;  and  the  court  takes  no  notice 
of  what  was  precedent  to  the  habeas  corpus  ;  but  upon  motion 
on  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus,  the  court  will  grant  a  pro- 
eedendo.  For  though  this  be  a  writ  of  right,  yet  where  it  is  to 
abate  a  rightful  suit,  the  court  may  refuse  it ;  and  the  plaintiff 
had  bail  below  to  this  suit,  which  by  this  contrivance  he  might 
be  ousted  of,  and  possibly  by  the  same  means  of  the  debt. 
1  Salk.  8. 

In  ^ectment  against  baron  and  feme,  after  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff^  baron  dies  between  the  day  of  Nisi  prius  and  the  day 
in  Bank ;  adjudged  that  the  writ  should  stand  good  against  the 
feme,  b^use  it  is  in  nature  of  a  trespass,  and  the  feme  is 
charged  for  her  own  act;  and  therefore  the  action  survives 
•gainst  her.  So  if  the  wife  had  died,  the  baron  should  have 
JTOgment  entered  against  him.  Cro.  Jac,  S56 :  Cro.  Car.  509: 
1  BolL  Rep.  14:  Moor,  469- 


If  a  feme  sole  plaintiff,  after  vet&i,  and  before  the  day  in 
Bank,  takes  husband,  she  shall  have  judgment,  and  the  d^en- 
dant  cannot  plead  this  coverture,  for  he  has  no  day  to  plead  it 
at.     Cro.  Car.  232  :  1  Bulst.  5. 

If  an  original  be  filed  against  a  feme  sole,  and  before  the 
return  she  marries,  you  may  declare  against  her  without  taking 
notice  of  her  husband,  for  her  intermarriage  is  no  abatement  of 
the  writ  in  fact,  but  only  makes  it  abateable.  Comb.  449 : 
1  RolL  Rep.  53. 

'Tis  now  in  general  held,  that  if  a  feme  sole  commences  an 
action,  and  pending  the  same  marries,  the  suit  is  abated ;  but 
that  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  a  feme  sole  defendant,  as 
she  shall  not  take  advantage  of  her  own  act.  See  farther,  title 
Baron  and  Feme. 

If  the  plaintiff  take  husband,  after  suing  out  the  writ  and 
before  the  declaration,  the  defendant  must  plead  this  in  abate- 
ment, and  cannot  give  the  coverture  in  evidence  under  the  ge- 
neral issue.  6  Term.  Rep.  265.  But  if  the  coveture  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  cause  of  action,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  bar,  or 
given  in  evidence,  or  thegeneral  issue  for  it  shows  an  incapa- 
city to  contract,  &c.     8  Term.  Rep.  543 :  3  Camp.  123. 

c.  The  general  rule  is,  that  whenever  the  death  of  any  party 
happens  pending  the  writ,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  if  such  party  were  living,  there  such  death  makes 
no  alteration  or  abatement  of  the  writ.     1  New  Abr.  7* 

The  death  of  a  plaintiff  did  generally  at  common  law  abate 
the  writ  before  judgment,  till  the  stat.  8  &  9  ^«  3.  c.  1 1 ;  which 
declares  that  neither  the  death  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  after 
interlocutory  judgment  shall  abate  it,  if  the  action  might  be 
originally  prosecuted  by  and  against  the  executors  or  admi- 
nistrators of  the  parties ;  see  4  Taunt,  884 ;  and  if  there  are 
two  or  more  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  and  one  or  more  die,  the 
writ  or  action  shall  not  abate,  if  the  cause  of  action  survives  to 
the  surviving  plaintiff,  or  against  the  surviving  defendant ;  but 
such  death  being  suggested  on  record,  the  action  shall  proceed. 
For  the  cases  previous  to  this  statute,  see  Cro.  Eliz.  652  :  1  Inst. 
139:  By.  219'.  Hard.  151.  l64:  Stile,  299:  3  Mod.  249: 
Cro.  Car.  426 :  1  Jones,  367 :  1  Roll  Ab.  756 :  1  Show.  Rep. 
186:  1  Vent.34n  3Mod.24Q:  Tidd's  Prac.  1117-  (9th  ed.) 

Where  husband  and  wife  commenced  an  action  for  money, 
lent  by  the  wife  before  marriage,  and  she  died  pending  the 
action,  it  is  held  that  it  abated.  6  Bam.  ^  C.  253 :  8  Dow.  4* 
Ry.  592.  In  a  writ  of  error  formerly,  if  there  were  several 
plaintiffs,  and  one  died,  the  writ  abated,  because  the  writ  of 
error  was  to  set  persons  in  statu  quo,  before  the  erroneous 
judgment  given  below ;  and  they  that  are  plaintiffs  in  error 
were  distinct  sufierers  in  the  judgment,  since  there  might  be 
difierent  executions  issued  thereupon,  and  different  representa- 
tives were  by  such  judgment  affected ;  and  by  consequence  the 
survivor  cannot  prosecute  the  writ  of  error  for  the  whole,  lest 
by  a  collusive  persuasion,  or  by  negligence  or  design,  he  should 
hurt  the  representative  of  the  deceased.  Bridg.  78 :  Yelv.  208 : 
10  Co.  1351  :  1  Fent.  34:  1  Sid.  419-  cont.  But  by  the  effect 
of  the  stat.  8  &  9  W,  M.  3.  c.  11.  the  death  of  one  plaintiff  in 
error  does  not  abate  the  writ.  Clarke  v.  Reppon,  1  Barn  Sf  A. 
586.  And  if  any  of  the  defendants  in  error  die,  yet  all  things 
shall  proceed,  because  the  benefit  of  such  judgment  goes  to  the 
survivor,  and  he  only  is  to  defend  it.  oid.  419 :  Yelv.  208 : 
1  Ld.  Raym.  439-  If  there  be  several  persons  named  as  plain- 
tiffs in  the  writ,  and  one  of  them  was  dead  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chasing the  writ,  this  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement ;  because  it 
falsifies  the  writ ;  and  because  the  right  was  in  the  survivors, 
at  the  time  of  suing  the  writ,  and  the  writ  not  according  to  the 
case.  20  Hen.  6.  30:  18  £.  4.  1 :  2  H.  7.  I6:  1  BrownL  3,  4: 
Clif.  Ent.  6:  Rast.  Ent.  126. 

By  stat.  17  Car.  2.  c.  8.  (made  perpetual  by  1  Jac.  2.  c.  17- 
§  5.)  it  is  enacted  that  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties  between 
verdict  and  judgment  shall  not  be  alleged  for  error,  so  as  judg- 
ment be  entered  within  two  terms  after  such  verdict.  See 
1  Salk.  8:  2  Ld.  Raym.  1415:  Sid.  335.  This  stiatute  does 
not  apply  to  cases  of  nonsuit ;  10  Bam.  4*  C  480 ;  nor  where 
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the  partj  dies  between  interlocutory  judgment  and  the  return 
c^  the  inquiry.  4  Taunt.  884.  S^  tits.  Amendment^  Plead- 
tns.  Joint  Action. 

xhe  death  of  a  defendant  between  the  commission-day  and 
day  of  trial  was  held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  not  to  be  a 
ground  for  setting  aside  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  7  Term 
Itep.  31,  But  where  a  defendant  died  on  the  night  before  the 
trial  of  a  cause  at  the  sittings  in  term,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  set  aside  the  verdict  and  the  judgment  entered  thereon. 
S  Bos.  4-  Pull,  549 :  Tidd's  Prac,  938.  (  9th  ed.) 

II.  A  plea  in  abatement  must  be  put  in  widiin  four  days 
(both  days  inclusive)  after  the  return  of  the  writ,  because  the 
person  coming  in  by  the  process  of  the  court  ought  not  to  have 
time  to  delay  the  plaintiff.  Lutm.  1181:  2  Stra.  ligt: 
1  Term  Rep.  2,11 1  5  T.  R.  210:  S  T.  R.  642:  Tidd,  QSQ. 
(9th  ed.) 

But  if  a  declaration  be  delivered  against  one  in  custody,  he 
has  the  whole  term  to  plead  in  abatement.     Salk,  515. 

If  the  declaration  be  delivered  in  the  vacation,  or  so  late  in 
term,  that  defendant  is  not  bound  to  plead  to  it  that  term ;  he 
may  plead  in  abatement,  within  the  first  four  days  of  next 
term  ;  and  where  Sunday  is  the  last  of  the  four  days,  the  plea 
in  abatement  may  be  filed  on  the  fifth  day.  S  Term  Rep.  642 ; 
but  see  4  Term  Rep.  520 :  Tidd,  689- 

As  pleas  in  abatement  enter  not  into  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
but  are  dilatory,  the  law  has  laid  the  following  restrictions  on 
them.  First,  by  the  statute  of  4  4*  5  Ann,  cap.  16.  for  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  no  dilatory  plea  is  to  be  received  unless 
on  oath,  and  probable  cause  shown  to  the  court.  Secondly,  no 
plea  in  abatement  shall  be  received  after  respondeas  ouster,  for 
then  they  would  be  pleaded  in  infinitum.  2  Saund,  41.  Thirdly, 
they  are  to  be  pleaded  before  imparlance.     See  Yelv.  112: 

1  Lutfv,  46.  178:  2  Lutw.  1117:  Doct.  Pla.  224:  4  Term. 
Rep,  227.  520.  Except  where  ancient  demesne  is  pleaded ;  for 
this  may  be  done  after  imparlance,  because  the  lord  might  re- 
verse the  judgment  by  writ  of  disceit,  and  it  goes  in  bar  of  the 
action  itself.  For  this  see  Dyer  in  marg.  210:  Stile,  30 :  Latch. 
33 1  5  Co,  105 :  9  Co.  31 :  Han.  EnU  108. 

A  plea  in  abatement  must  be  siffned  by  counsel,  and  filed 
with  the  derk  of  the  papers ;  and  without  an  affidavit  annexed 
to  it  judgment  may  be  signed.  Impey's  Instruct.  Cler.  K.  B. 
Or  the  court  may  be  moved  to  set  it  aside.  Tidd,  640. 
(9th  ed.) 

With  respect  to  pleas  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  defendant  must  plead  tn  propria  persond  ; 
for  he  cannot  plead  by  attorney  without  leave  of  the  court  first 
had,  which  leave  adcnowledges  the  jurisdiction ;  for  the  at- 
torney is  an  officer  of  the  court ;  and  if  he  put  in  a  plea  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  that  plea  must  be  supposed  to  be  put  in  by 
leave  of  the  court.     1  New  Ah,  2. 

The  defendant  must  make  but  half  defence,  for  if  he  makes 
the  fuU  defence  quando  et  uhi  curia  consideraverit,  &c  he  sub- 
mits to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Luiw.  9 :  1  Show.  Rep. 
336 1  Stephen  on  Plead.  4^36 1  Tidd,  631. 

If  a  plea  is  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  ought 
to  conclude  with  a  prayer  of  judgment  in  this  manner,  viz. 
The  said  defendant  prays  Judgment,  whether  the  court  mill  take 
ami  farther  cognizance  ^  the  said  plea.     1  Mod.  Ent.  84: 

2  W.M,  Sound,  209.  a. 

Pleas  in  disabiUty  of  the  plaintiff  may  not  be  pleaded  after 
a  general  imparlance.  1  Lulw.  I9 :  Tidd,  689.  (9th  ed.)  In 
pleading  outlawry  in  disability  in  another  court,  the  ancient 
way  was  to  have  the  record  of  the  outlawry  itself,  sub  pede 
sigtlli  by  certiorari  and  mittimus;  see  Doct.  PL  898:  Stam. 
108:  Fitz,  Coron.  288;  but  this  being  very  expensive,  it  is 
now  sufficient  to  plead  the  capias  ut  lagatum  under  the  seal  of 
the  court  from  whence  it  issues ;  for  the  issuing  of  execution 
could  not  be  without  the  judgment ;  and  therefore  such  an 
execution  is  a  proof  to  the  court  that  there  is  such  a  judgment, 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  defendant's  plea  of  matter  of  record  is 


proved  by  a  matter  of  record;  and  consequently  appears  to  the 
court  not  to  be  merely  dilatory ;  and  therefore,  on  showing 
such  execution,  if  the  plaintiff  will  plead  nul  tiel  record,  the 
court  will  give  the  defendant  a  day  to  bring  it  in.    Co.  IM.  128  : 
Doct,  Plac.     See  tit.  Outlawry. 

Outlawry  may  be  pleaded  in  bar,  after  it  is  pleaded  in 
abatement,  because  the  thing  is  forfeited,  and  the  plaintiff  has 
no  right  to  recover.     11  ff.  7'  11 :  2  Lutw.  1604. 

Outlawry  may  be  always  pleaded  in  abatement,  but  not  in 
bar,  unless  the  cause  of  action  be  forfeited.  Co.  Lit.  128.  b.: 
Doct.  PI.  395:  Tuief,  644.  (9th  ed.) 

In  personal  actions,  where  the  damages  are  unoertatn,  out* 
lawry  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar;  but  in  actions  on  the  cam, 
where  the  debt  to  avoid  the  law  wager,  is  turned  into  damages, 
there  outlawry  may  be  pleaded  in  bar,  for  it  was  vested  in  the 
king,  by  the  forfeiture,  as  a  debt  certain,  and  due  to  the  out* 
law ;  and  the  turning  it  into  dami^es,  whereby  it  becomes  un« 
oertain,  shall  not  divest  the  kine  of  what  he  was  once  lawfully 
possessed  of.  2  Lutw.  1604:  8Leo.  29:  2  Fent.2H2:  3  Leon, 
197.205:  Cro.  Eliz.  204,:  Owen,  22.    See  2  Barn.  ^  A.  25S. 

Where  excommunication  is  pleaded,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
the  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo  under  the  seal  of  the  court ; 
for  the  writ  is  no  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  the  excom- 
munication, since  we  may  be  absolved  by  the  bishop,  and  that 
will  not  appear  in  the  king's  court,  because  such  assoilment  is 
not  returned  into  the  king^s  court  from  whence  the  significaivit 
is  sent  But  now  by  the  53  G.  3.  c.  127*  persons  exonnmu* 
nicated  shall  not  incur  any  civil  disability. 

Alienage  may  be  pleaded  either  in  bar  or  abatement:  in  the 
latter  case  to  an  alien  in  league :  in  the  former  to  an  alien 
enemy.     1  Inst.  129.  &•     See  ante,  I,  2.  c.    Tidd,  684. 

If  a  plea  in  abatement  be  pleaded  to  the  person  of  the  plain* 
tiff,  there  it  must  conclude,  if  he  ought  to  be  compdied  to  oM'* 
swer.    1  Mod.  Ent.  84 :  Tidd,  638. 

In  all  pleas  of  abatement  which  relate  to  the  person,  there  is 
no  necessity  of  la3ring  a  venue,  for  all  such  pleas  are  to  be  tried 
where  the  action  is  laid.     Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Abatement. 

If  it  be  pleaded  to  the  writ,  then  the  plea  concludes  with 
the  prayer  of  judgment  qf  the  writ,  and  that  the  writ  may  be 
quashed.  When  it  is  to  Uie  action  of  the  writ,  there  he  should 
show  that  the  party  ought  not  to  have  that  writ,  but  by  the 
matter  of  his  plea  diould  intimate  to  him  how  he  should  have 
a  better.  Latch,  178.  Respondere  non  ddiet  is  a  premier  be- 
ginning to  a  plea  to  ihe  jurisdiction  ci  the  court ;  but  a  plea  of 
ne  unaues  executor  ou^t  to  begin  with  petit  judic'  de  bUld* 
5  Mod.  182,  188.  146:  1  Saund.  288:  2  Saund,  97-  189, 190. 
889 :  2  Lutw,  44 :  Show,  4.  In  a  renlication  to  a  plea  in  abate- 
ment, where  matter  of  fact  is  pleaoed,  the  plaintiff  must  pay 
his  damages ;  but  where  matter  of  law  is  pleaded^  the  plaintiff 
must  only  pray  that  his  writ  may  be  maintained.  1  Ld.  Raym. 
339.  594:  2  Ld.  Raym,  1022.— If  one  pleads  matter  of  abatC' 
ment,  and  concludes  in  bar,  Et  pHit  judicium  si  actionem  habere 
debet,  though  he  begins  in  abatement,  and  the  matter  be  also  in 
abatement,  jet  the  conclusion  being  in  bar,  makes  it  a  6ar/ 
and  the  reason  is,  because  you  admit  the  writ  by  concluding 
spedally  ^nst  the  ac^toft.  18  JEf.6.27:  82  £/.6. 17:  36H.& 
18:  22  H.6,  536:  I  Show.4t:  2  Ld.  Raym.  1018 :  6  Taunt. 
587:  and  see  Chit,  on  Plead,  494.  If  a  man  pleads  matter  in 
bar,  and  concludes  in  abatement,  it  shall  be  taken  for  a  plea  in 
bar,  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing ;  for  the  plaintiff 
can  have  no  writ  if  he  has  not  a  cause  of  action,  and  therefore 
the  court  will  take  the  plea  to  be  in  bar.  87  H.  6.  24 :  86  H.  6. 
24:  2  Mod.  6:  2  WilL  Saund,  209.  c.  The  rule  (as  to 
pleas  in  bar)  is,  that  a  mere  prayer  of  judgment  is  sufficient, 
without  pointing  out  that  judgment,  because  the  court  is  bound 
to  give  the  proper  judgment.    4  East,  502 :  10  East,  87* 

The  nature  of  a  ^ea  in  abatement  is  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
a  better  writ ;  see  4  Term  Rep.  221.  Ther^ore  a  plea  of  mis- 
nomer must  state  the  real  name ;  8  Term  Rep.  515  :  Bac  Ab. 
Misnomer  (F.) ;  and  a  pl^t  of  privilege  of  peerage  must  diow  how 
defendant  derives  his  title,  and  that  he  is  a  peer  of  the  United 
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Kingdom ;  4  Dow.Sjr  Ry.  692;  and  it  bath  been  expressly  resolved^ 
that  where  the  plea  is  in  abatement,  and  it  is  of  necessity  that  the 
defendant  must  disclose  matter  of  bar,  he  shall  have  his  elec- 
tion to  take  it  either  by  way  of  bar  or  abatement.  2  RolL 
Be^  64:  SidkiUv.  ShUion.  In  short,  whatever  destroys  the 
pbintifiTs  action,  and  disables  him  Jor  ever  from  recovering, 
may  be  pleaded  in  bar.  But  the  defendant  is  not  always 
obliged  to  plead  in  bar,  but  may  plead  in  abatement;  as  in  re- 
plevtn  for  goods,  the  defendant  may  plead  property  in  himself, 
or  in  a  stranger,  either  in  bar  or  in  abatement,  for  if  the  plain' 
<i^  cannot  prove  inx>perty  in  himself,  he  fails  of  his  action  for 
ever ;  and  it  is  of  no  avail  to  him  who  has  the  property  if  he 
has  it  not.  1  Fent.249:  2  Lev.92;  1  Salk.  5.94;  Carth.2^. 

Where  matter  of  bar  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  vide 
2  Ld.  Raym.  1207,  1208. 

If  a  defendant,  tc^ther  with  a  plea  in  abatement,  plead 
also  a  plea  in  bar,  or  the  general  issue,  he  thereby  waives  the 
plea  in  abatement :  and  the  plea  in  bar  or  general  issue  only 
shall  be  tried.  2  Hawk.  P.  C  277*  and  the  authorities  there 
cited. 

III.  If  issue  be  taken  upon  a  plea  to  the  writ,  judpient 
against  the  defendant  is  peremptory  ;  but  if  there  be  a  aemur^ 
rer,  the  judgment  is  then,  only  that  the  plaintiff  answer  over, 
Yelv.  12:  Allen,  66:  2  Will  Sound.  2. 

Whatever  matters  are  pleaded  in  abatement  of  an  appeal  or 
indictment  of  felony,  and  found  asainst  the  defendant,  yet  he 
may  afterwards  plead  over  to  the  fdony.  2  Hawk,  P.  C,  277* 
But  in  criminal  cases,  not  capital^  on  demurrer  in  abatement 
adjudged  against  the  party,  the  court  will  give  final  judgment, 
axid  not  respondeat  ouster.  Ibid,  471 :  see  3  Bam.  ^  C,  502 : 
5  Dow,  4-  Ry.  422. 

In  appeals  of  mayhem  and  all  dvil  actions  (except  assizes  of 
mofi  ^ancestor,  novel  disseisin,  nuisance,  and  Juris  utrum),  if 
a  plea  in  abatement,  triable  by  the  county,  be  found  a^nst 
the  defendant,  he  shall  not  be  suffered  afterwards  to  pleid  any 
new  matter,  but  final  judgment  shall  be  given  against  him. 
2  Hawk.  P,  C,  277 ;  and  see  the  authorities  there  cited. 

Upon  a  judgment  in  waste  for  the  damages  recovered,  the 
defendant  demurs  partly  in  abatement,  and  partly  in  bar,  the 
court  shall  give  judgpnent  in  chief.  Show,  255,  In  debt,  if 
the  defendant  pleads  in  abatement  to  the  writ,  to  which  the 
^aintiff  imparls,  and  at  the  day  given  the  defendant  makes 
default,  judgment  is  Jlnal  upon  the  default,  though  the  plea 
was  only  in  tmatement.  10  £.  4.  7 :  Mod,  Cases,  5,  The  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant,  on  a  plea  in  abatement,  is  quod  breve, 
or  narraiio  cassetur.  See  Maule  4*  S.  453.  If  issue  be  joined 
on  a  plea  in  abatement,  and  it  be  found  for  the  plaintiff,  it  shall 
be  peremptory  against  the  defendant,  and  the  judgment  shall 
be  quod  recuperet,  because  the  defendant  choosing  to  put  the 
whole  weight  of  his  cause  upon  this  issue,  when  he  might  have 
a  plea  in  chief,  is  an  admittance  that  he  had  no  other  defence. 
Yelv,  112:  2  Show,  42:  Str,532,  And  in  this  case  the  jury 
who  try  that  issue  shall  assess  the  damages.  See  2  fVUl, 
Sound.  5,  (3.) 

If  there  be  two  defendants,  and  they  plead  two  several  pleas 
in  abatement,  and  there  be  issue  to  one  and  demurrer  to  the 
other,  if  the  issue  be  found  for  the  defendant  the  court  will  not 
proceed  on  the  demurrer ;  and  sic  vice  versd ;  for  either  way 
the  writ  is  abated,  and  the  other  plea  becomes  useless.  Hob, 
250 :  Bac,  Ab,  tit.  Abatement, 

It  seems  that  where  the  defendant's  plea  goes  to  bar  the 
action,  if  the  plaintiff  demurs  to  it,  and  the  demurrer  is  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  plea,  judgment  of  nil  capiat  shall  be 
entered,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  also  one  or  more  issues 
m  fact ;  because,  upon  we  whole,  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff 
had  no  cause  of  action.  So  where  several  pleas  are  pleaded 
■noe  the  stat.  of  4  &  5  Ann,  c,  16.  all  of  them  going  to  destroy 
die  action,  and  one  or  more  issues  are  joined  on  some  of  the 
pleaa>  and  there  are  one  or  more  demurrers  to  the  rest,  if  the 
eoart  determine  the  demurrers  in  favour  of  the  defendant  6e« 
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fore  the  issues  are  tried,  they  shall  not  be  tried ;  and  if  qfler 
the  trial,  it  will  make  no  difference,  for  in  each  case  judgment 
of  nil  capiat  shall  be  given  against  the  plaintiff.  Thus,  where 
in  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  the  defendant  pleaded, 
1,  not  guilty,  and  2,  not  guilty,  within  six  years,  and  there  was 
an  issue  on  the  first  plea,  uid  a  demurrer  to  the  other,  al- 
though the  issue  was  tried  before  the  demurrer  was  disposed 
of,  and  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  yet  the  court  hav- 
ing afterwards  determined  the  demurrer  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendant, judgment  of  nil  capiat  was  given.  Burr,  749«  Cooke 
y.  Saver,  See  1  William's  Saunders,  109  (1-):  ^  ^^• 
Sound.  300.  (3.) 

To  a  plea  in  abatement  of  misnomer  of  plaintiff,  replication 
that  plaintiff  was  known  as  well  by  the  one  name  as  the  other, 
upon  demurrer  overruled,  there  will  be  judgment  o£respondeas 
ouster,  and  not  quod  recuperet,     1  Easts  Kep,  542. 

In  abatement  the  court  will  give  no  other  than  the  proper 
judgment  prayed  for  by  the  party.  10  East's  Rep,  83 ;  and  see 
2  Bos,  Sf  PulL  422  :  1  Chit,  on  Plead.  494.  (5th  ed.) 

ABATOR.     See  Abate. 

ABATUDA.  Any  thing  dimini8hed.^3fofida  abatuda,  is 
money  clipped  or  diminished  in  value.     CoweL    Du  Fresne, 

ABBACY,  abbatia,^  The  government  of  a  religious  house, 
and  the  revenues  thereof,  subject  to  an  abbot,  as  bishoprick 
from  bishop. 

ABBANDUNUM,  ABBENDOMA,  ABBENDONIA. 
Abinffton  in  Berkshire,  formerly  Sewsham. 

ABBAS,  ceituorium,"]  Humber  in  Yorkshire. 

ABBAT,  or  Abbot ;  abbas,  LaX,—abb4,  FT,-~abbud,  Sax. 
by  some  derived  from  the  Syriac  abba,  pater,2  A  spiritual 
lord  or  governor,  having  the  rule  of  a  religious  house.  Of 
these  abbots  here  in  England  some  were  elective,  some  pre- 
sentative;  and  some  were  mitred,  and  some  were  not;  such 
as  were  mitred  had  episcopal  authority  within  their  limits, 
being  exempted  from  t^e  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan ;  but  the 
other  sort  of  abbots  were  subject  to  the  diocesan  in  all  spiri- 
tual government.  The  mitr^  abbots  were  lords  of  parlia- 
ment, and  called  abbots  sovereign,  and  abbots  general,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  other  abbots.  And  as  there  were  ab^ 
bots,  so  there  were  also  lords  priors,  who  had  exempt  jurisdic- 
tion, and  were  likewise  lords  of  parliament.  Some  reckon 
twenty-six  of  these  lords  abbots  and  priors  that  sat  in  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Edw.  Gike  says,  there  were  twenty-seven  parlia- 
mentary abbots  and  two  priors.  1  Inst,  97«  In  the  parliament 
20  R.  2.  there  were  but  twenty-five ;  but  anno  4  £.  3.  in  the 
summons  to  the  parliament  at  Winton,  more  are  named.  And 
in  Monasticon  Anglicanum  there  is  also  mention  of  more,  the 
names  of  which  were  as  follow :  abbots  of  St.  Austin,  Canter- 
bury, Ramsey,  Peterborough,  Croyland,  Evesham,  St.  Bennet 
de  Hielmo,  Thomby,  Colchester,  Leicester,  Winchcomb, 
Westminster,  Cirencester,  St.  Alban's,  St.  Mary  York,  Shrews- 
bury, Sell^,  St.  Peter's  Gloucester,  Malmsbuiy,  Waltham, 
Thomey,  St.  Edmund's  Beaulieu,  Abingdon,  Hide,  Reading, 
Glastonbury,  and  Osney.— And  priors  ot  Spudding,  St.  John's 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Lewes.— To  which  were  afterwards  added  the 
abbots  of  St.  Austin's  Bristol,  and  of  Bardeny,  and  the  priory 
de  Sempringham.  See  also  Spelman's  Glossary.  These  ab^ 
beys  and  priories  were  founded  by  our  ancient  kines  and 
great  men,  from  the  year  602  to  1133.  An  abbot,  with  the 
monks  of  the  same  house,  were  called  the  convent,  and  made  a 
corporation.  Terms  de  Ley,  4.  By  stat.  27  H,  8.  c.  28.  all 
abbeys,  monasteries,  priories,  &c  not  above  the  value  of  200/. 
per  ann,  were  given  to  the  kins,  who  sold  the  lands  at  low 
rates  to  the  gentry.  Anno  29  H.  8.  the  rest  of  the  abbots,  &c 
made  voluntary  surrenders  of  their  houses  to  obtain  favour  of 
the  king ;  and  anno  31  H,  8.  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house 
to  confirm  those  surrenders ;  which  passing,  completed  the  dis- 
solution, except  the  hospitals  and  colleges,  which  were  not 
dissolved,  the  first  till  the  33d,  and  the  last  till  the  37th  of 
H.  8;  when  commissioners  were  appointed  to  enter  and  seise 
the  said  lands,  Sec 
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ABB  AT  IS.  An  avener  or  steward  of  the  stables;  an  ostler^ 
Spelm, 

ABBREVIATE  of  ADJUDICATION.  This  term  (in 
the  Scotch  law)  is  applied  to  an  abstract  of  the  adjudication. — 
Adjudication  is  that  diligence  of  the  law  by  which  the  heritage  of 
a  debtor  is  adjudged  to  belong  to  his  creditor  in  payment  of  debt ; 
and  the  abbreviate  of  the  adjudication  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
record^  containing  the  names  of  the  creditor,  of  the  debtor, 
and  of  the  lands,  with  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  it  is  signed  by 
the  judge  who  pronounced  the  decree  in  the  process  of  adjudi- 
cation, and  must  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  abbreviates. 
Scotch  DicL 

ABBROCHMENT,  abbrocamenfum.^  The  forestalling  of 
a  market  or  fair.     MS.  Antiq. 

ABBUTTALS.     See  Abuttals. 

ABBY.     ^^  Abbot, 

To  ABDICATE,  abdicare.']  To  renounce  or  refuse  any 
thing.     Terms  de  Ley^  5. 

ABDICATION,  abdicatio.'}  In  general,  is  where  a  magis- 
trate, or  person  in  office,  renounces  and  gives  up  the  same 
before  the  term  of  service  is  expired.  And  this  word  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  resignation,  but  differs  from  it,  in 
that  abdication  is  done  purely  and  simply ;  whereas  resignation 
is  in  favour  of  some  other  person.  Chamb.  Diet.  'Tis  said  to 
be  a  renunciation,  quitting  and  relinquishing,  so  as  to  have 
nothing  farther  to  do  with  a  thing;  or  the  doing  of  such 
actions  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  holding  of  it.  On  king 
James  H's  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  abdicating  the  govern- 
ment, the  Lords  would  have  had  the  word  desertion  made  use 
of;  but  the  Commons  thought  it  was  not  comprehensive 
enough,  for  that  the  king  might  then  have  liberty  of  returning. 
The  Scots  called  it  a  forefalture  (forfeiture)  of  the  crown, 
from  the  yerh  fofisfacio. — This  word  was  fully  canvassed  in 
the  Parliamentary  Debates  at  that  time. 

ABDITORIIIM.  An  abditory  or  hiding  place,  to  hide  and 
preserve  goods,  plate,  or  money ;  and  is  used  for  a  chest  in 
which  reliques  are  kept,  as  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the 
church  of  York.     Mon.  Ang.  p.  I7.S. 

ABDUCTION  of  WOMEN.  The  forcible  or  fraudulent 
abduction  of  women  or  girls,  on  account  of  their  fortune,  is 
punished  in  England  by  9  G.  4.  81.  and  in  Ireland  by  10 
O.  4.  c.  34.  §  22 — ^4.  By  these  acts,  where  any  woman  shall 
have  any  interest,  legal  or  equitable,  present  or  ^ture,  in  any 
estate,  real  or  personal ;  or  being  heiress  presumptive,  or  next  of 
kin  to  any  one  having  such  interest,  any  person  who,  from 
motives  of  lucre,  shall  take  or  detain  her  against  her  will,  for 
the  purpose  of  her  being  married  (or  defiled),  and  all  counsel- 
lors, aiders,  and  abettors,  in  such  offences,  are  declared  guilty  of 
felony,  and  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than 
seven  years,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  not 
exceeding  four  years.  The  taking  of  any  unmarried  girl, 
under  sixteen,  out  of  the  possession  of  a  parent  or  guardian  is 
declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. See  titles  Heiress,  JVomen,  and  the  remarkable  case 
of  the  King  v.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  published  by 
Murray. 

ABEREMURDER,  aberemurdum,']  Plain  or  downright 
murder ;  as  distinguished  from  the  less  heinous  crimes  of  man- 
slaughter or  chance-medley.  It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
asbere,  apparent,  notorious,  and  morlh,  murder ;  and  was  de- 
clared a  capital  ofience,  without  fine  or  commutation,  by  the 
laws  of  Canute,  cap.  QS.  and  of  Hen.  1.  cap.  13.    Spelm. 

To  ABET,  abettare,  from  the  Saxon  a  (ad  vel  usque)  and 
bedan  or  beteren,  to  stir  up  or  incite.  In  our  law  signifies  to 
encourage  or  set  on ;  the  substantive  abetment  is  used  for  an 
encouraging  or  instigation.  Statindf.  PL  Cr.  105.  An  abet~ 
tor  (abettator)  is  an  instigator  or  setter  on ;  one  that  promotes 
or  procures  a  crime.     Old  Nat.  Br.  21. 

AIDERS  and  ABETTORS  are  named  in  numerous  sta- 
tutes creating  and  punishing  offences,  and  in  the  stat.  7  and  8 
G.  4.  c.  29-  §  61 ;  aiders  and  abettors  in  misdemeanor  are  punish- 


able  as  principals.  To  be  present  at,  and  aid  and  a 
commission  of,  a  felony  makes  the  party  (if  he  is 
actual  perpetrator  of  the  offence)  a  princi|ml  in  the 
deeree :  as  in  rape,  if  one  ravish  a  woman,  and  others  i 
holding  the  woman  or  otherwise,  the  actual  ravisher  j 
the  pnncipal  in  the  first  degree ;  if  an  aider  and  ab 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence 
becomes  an  accessory.     See  title  Accessory. 

ABEYANCE,  or  abbayance,  [^from  the  Fr.  beer,  01 
to  expect^  is  what  is  in  expectation,  remembrance,   s 
tendment  of  law.     By  a  principle  of  law,  in  every  land 
a  fee-simple  in  somebody,  or  it  is  in  abeyance  ;  that  is, 
for  the  present  it  be  in  no  man,  yet  it  is  in  expectancy, 
ing  to  him  that  is  next  to  enjoy  the  land.     1  Inst.  342 
word  abeyance  hath  been  compared  to  what  the  civili: 
hotreditatem  Jacentem  ;  for  as  the  civilians  say  lands  an< 
jacent,  so  the  common  lawyers  say  that  things  in  like  est 
in  abeyance  ;  as  the  logicians  term  it  tit  posse,  or  in  unde 
ing ;  and  as  we  say  in  nubibus,  that  is,  m  consideration 
See  Plowd.  Rep.  547. 

If  a  man  be  a  patron  of  a  church,  and  presents  one  t 
the  fee  of  the  lands  and  tenements  pertaining  to  the  re 
in  the  parson ;  but  if  the  parson  die,  and  the  church 
void,  then  the  fee  is  in  abeyance,  until  there  be  a  new 
presented,  admitted,  and  inducted ;  for  the  patron  hath 
fee,  but  only  the  right  to  present,  the  fee  being  in  the 
bent  that  is  presented.     Terms  de  Ley,  6. 

If  a  man  makes  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to  th( 
heirs  of  J.  S.,  the  fee-simple  is  in  abeyance  until  J.  t 
1  Inst.  342.  If  lands  be  leased  to  A.  B.  for  life,  the  ren 
to  another  person  for  years,  the  remainder  for  years  is  ii 
ance^  until  the  death  of  the  lessee  for  life ;  and  then  i 
vest  in  him  in  remainder  as  a  purchaser,  and  as  a  chatt< 
go  to  his  executors.  3  Leon.  23.  Where  tenant  for  ti 
another's  life  dieth,  the  freehold  of  the  land  is  in  abeya\ 
the  entry  of  the  occupant.     1  Inst.  342.  6. 

Fee-simple  in  abeyance  cannot  be  charged  until  it  coi 
esse,  so  as  to  be  certainly  charged  or  aliened ;  though  by 
bility  it  may  fall  every  hour.     1  Inst.  378. 

The  necessity  there  was  in  the  old  law,  that  there  1 
always  be  some  person  to  do  the  feudal  duties,  to  fill  th 
session,  and  to  answer  the  actions  which  might  be  brou| 
the  fief,  introduced  the  maxim  that  the  freehold  could  ne 
in  abeyance.  See  2  Wils.  16*5.  But  it  was  admitted 
were  some  cases  in  which  the  inlieriiance,  when  separatee 
the  freehold,  might  be  so.  But  this  abeyance  or  suspen; 
the  inheritance  could  not  but  be  considered  with  a  very  j 
eye,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  discountenance* 
discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  allowed  upon  noi 
the  most  urgent  occasions.  The  chief  reasons  of  thb  n 
found  in  Blackstone's  argument  in  the  case  of  Pertyt 
Blake;  and  Mr.  Hargrave's  observations  on  the  ri 
Shelly  s  case.  To  these  reasons  the  modem  law  has  addc 
marked  and  unremitted  odium  of  every  restraint  upon  a 
tion ;  it  being  clear  that  no  restraint  could  be  more  eff 
than  the  admission  of  a  suspension  of  the  inheritance, 
same  principles  have  in  some  degree  given  rise  to  the 
known  rule  of  law,  that  a  preceding  estate  of  freehold  is 
pensably  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  contingent  remai 
and* they  influence  in  some  degree  the  doctrines  respectin 
destruction  of  contingent  remainders.  See  1  Inst.  216*.  ^ 
342.  b.  and  the  notes  there. 

*'  In  a  grant  to  John  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  the  he 
Richard,  the  inheritance  is  plainly  neither  granted  to  Job 
Richard,  nor  can  it  vest  in  the  heirs  of  Richard  till  his  c 
nam  nemo  est  hotres  viventis  ;  it  remains,  therefore,  in  wf 
or  abeyance  during  the  life  of  Richard.  This  is  lik 
always  the  case  of  a  parson  of  a  church,  who  hath  on! 
estate  therein  for  the  term  of  his  life,  and  the  inheritanc 
mains  in  abeyance.  And  not  only  the  fee  but  the  freehoL 
may  be  in  abeyance ;  as,  when  a  parson  dies,  the  freehold  < 
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glebe  is  in  abeyance  until  a  successor  is  named^  and  then  it 
rests  in  the  successor."     2  Camm.  c.  ?•  p.  107» 

This  opinion^  which  may  now  be  considered  as  exploded,  was 
founded  on  a  notion,  generally  speaking  true  enough,  that  the 
operation  of  livery  was  immediate  and  entire,  and  therefore  that 
the  livery  to  John,  in  the  case  put,  carried  the  remainder  over 
with  it  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  grantor ;  and  if  the  re- 
mainder passed  from  the  grantor,  as  it  clearly  passed  for  the 
present  to  nobody,  this  doctrine  of  abeyance  was  a  necessary 
consequence.  This  conclusion,  though  couched  in  imposing 
terms,  as  abeyance  in  gretnio  tegis,  and  in  nubibus,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  ;  these  terms,  of  what  might  be  called  legal 
geography,  did  not  explain  to  any  man's  mind  where  the  estate 
was  in  the  intervaL  At  the  same  time  certain  opinions  were 
held,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  it :  for  instance,  it  was  laid 
down,  that  if  John  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Richard,  as  the  heirs 
of  Richard  could  never  take,  the  grantor  should  have  the  land 
again,  the  same  grantor  in  whom,  by  the  hypothesis,  no  estate 
remained.  Mr.  Feme  met  the  doctrine  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  met,  by  denying  the  premises,  and  reasoned, 
that  if  the  remainder  passed  to  nobody,  it  passed  from  nobody, 
but  that  there  was  a  "  suspension  of  the  complete  or  absolute 
operation  of  such  feoflftnent  or  conveyance,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
heritance, till  the  intended  channel  for  the  reception  of  such 
inheritance  came  into  existence."  This  principle  will  be  found 
to  explain  all  the  cases  in  the  text :  whatever  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance cannot  take  effect  iw  prctsenii  remains  in  the  grantor 
or  his  heirs;  and  if  the  inheritance  can  never  pass,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  church,  it  always  remains  there.  See  Fearne  on  Con. 
Rem.  359.  864.  (6th  ed.) 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  a  freehold  in  abeyance,  that 
seems,  upon  other  grounds,  as  objectionable  as  the  former; 
feudal  principles  always  requiring  an  immediate  tenant  of  the 
freehold  for  the  performance  of  the  services,  and  to  answer  to 
the  action  of  a  stranger.  The  case  put  of  the  glebe  during  a 
vacancy  of  the  church  is  not  perhaps  easy  of  solution ;  that 
which  Mr.  Christian  proposes  in  a  note  on  this  passage  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  He  would  place  the  freehold  in  the  future 
successor,  who  is  to  be  brought  into  view  and  notice  by  insti- 
tution and  induction.  But  if  it  is  in  him,  it  is  not  there  use- 
fully for  either  of  the  purposes  for  which  alone  the  law  re- 
quires it  to  be  in  any  one, — the  services  are  not  performed,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  answer  the  prcecipe  of  a  strauger.  The 
same  objection  indeed  applies  if  we  place  it  in  the  heir  of  the 
founder  or  the  ordinary.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  not  un- 
reasonable to  admit  this  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
mn  estate  altogether  is  the  creature  of  legal  reasoning,  to  be 
moulded,  raised,  or  extinguished  accordingly ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  as  the  freehold  can  exist  in  no  one  to  any 
useful  legal  purpose,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  church,  it  may 
not  exist  at  all.  This  is  a  conjecture  hazarded  with  great  dif- 
fidence, but  which  may  be  allowed  in  a  question  of  more  cu- 
riosity than  practical  importance.  Coleridge's  Note,  2  Black. 
Comm.  107.  n.  2. 

As  to  the  aberrance  of  titles  of  honour,  and  their  being  re- 
Tived  by  the  royal  nomination,  seel  Inst,  l65.  a;  where  Lord 
Coke  says,  that  if  an  earl  of  Chester  die,  leaving  more  daugh- 
ters than  one,  the  eldest  shall  not  of  right  be  a  countess,  but 
the  king  may,  for  the  uncertainty,  confer  the  dignity  on  which 
daughter  he  pleases.     And  this  doctrine,  says  Mr.  Hargrave, 
in  his  note,  is  undoubtedly  law,  though  our  books  furnish  little 
platter  on  the  subject ;  and  there  are  many  instances  of  an 
exertion  of  this  prerogative.      One  of  the  most  remarkable 
toqk  place  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Norbom  Berkley, 
who,  in  1 764,  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  right  of  the 
dd  barony  of  Botetourt,  after  an  abeyance  of  several  centuries, 
md  was  allowed  to  sit  according  to  the  antiquity  of  that  ba- 
ztmy.     See  Cas.  in  Dom.  Proc.  1764.     Another  instance  was 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood,  late  Lord  de  Spencer ; 
ftr  in  176s  he  was  called  to  the  ancient  barony  of  that  name 
in  light  of  his  deceased  mother,  who  was  eldest  sister  and  one 
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of  the  co-heirs  of  an  earl  of  Westmoreland,  on  whose  death 
that  barony  had  become  in  abeyance,  and  being  so  summoned 
he  took  his  seat  as  premier  baron,  in  place  of  Lord  Aberga- 
venny, who  before  possessed  that  distinction.  See  various  other 
cases  in  Cruise  on  Dignities,  chap.  5. 

ABGETORIA,  abgetiorumr\  The  alphabet.  Matt,  Westm. 
— The  Irish  still  call  the  alphabet  abghitten. 

ABI DING-BY.  This  term  is  used  (in  the  Scotch  law)  where 
a  deed  is  challenged  as  forged;  the  party  founding  on  the 
deed  must  appear  in  court  and  abide  by  it ;  this  is  done  by 
his  signing  a  declaration  that  he  abides  by  the  deed  quarrelled 
sub  periculo  falsi,  which  has  the  efiect  of  pledging  him  to 
stand  to  the  consequences  of  founding  on  a  forged  deed.  It 
will  most  commonly  happen,  however,  that  the  abiding-by  is 
qualified;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  bill,  the  holder 
will  state  that  it  came  fairly  into  his  hands  in  the  course  of 
business,  and  he  will  abide  by  it,  under  that  protestation  and 
qualification,  and  as  in  no  shape  accessory  to  the  forgery  if 
there  be  one.     Scotch  Diet. 

ABIGEVUS,  for  abigens.  The  same  as  Abactor,  which 
see,  and  Bract.  Tract.  1.  1.  1.  3.  c.  6. 105.  a. 

ABILITY  to  inherit.     See  title  Alien. 

ABISHERING  or  ABISHERSING,  is  understood  to  be 
quit  of  amercements.  It  originally  signified  a  forfeiture  or 
amercement,  and  is  more  properly  mishering,  mishersing,  or 
miskering,  according  to  Spelnian.  It  hath  since  been  termed 
a  liberty  or  freedom  ;  because,  wherever  this  word  is  used  in  a 
grant  or  charter,  the  persons  to  whom  made,  have  the  forfei- 
tures and  amercements  of  all  others,  and  are  themselves  free 
from  the  control  of  any  within  their  fee.  RastaTs  Abr.  Terms 
de  Ley,  7- 

ABJURATION,  abjuratio.ll  A  forswearing  orrenouncing 
by  oath :  in  the  old  law  it  signified  a  sworn  banishment,  or  an 
oath  taken  to  forsake  the  realm  for  ever.  Staundf  PI.  C.  I.  2. 
c.  40. 

Formerly,  in  King  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  and  other 
reigns  down  to  the  22  H.  8.  (in  imitation  of  the  clemency  of 
the  Roman  emperors  towards  such  as  fled  to  the  church),  if  a 
man  had  committed  felony  here,  and  he  could  fly  to  a  church 
or  church-yard  before  his  apprehension,  he  might  not  be  taken 
from  thence  to  be  tried  for  his  crime ;  but  on  confession  thereof 
before  the  justice,  or  before  the  coroner,  he  was  admitted  to 
his  oath,  to  abjure  or  forsake  the  realm ;  which  privilege  he 
was  to  have  forty  days,  during  which  time  any  person  might 
give  him  meat  and  drink  for  his  sustenance,  but  not  after,  on 
pain  of  being  guilty  of  felony.  See  Pom's  Mirror,  lib.  1. 
But,  at  last,  this  punishment  being  but  a  perpetual  confinement 
of  the  offender  to  some  sanctuary,  wherein  (upon  abjuration 
of  his  liberty  and  free  habitation)  he  would  choose  to  spend 
his  life  (as  appears  by  the  stat.  anno  22  H.  8.  c.  14.),  this  pri- 
vilege was  abolished  by  stat.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  28;  and  this  kind 
of  abjuration  ceased.     2  Inst.  629. 

As  to  the  effect  of  abjuration  on  the  marriage  tie,  see  tit. 
Baron  and  Feme. 

In  its  modem  and  now  more  usual  signification,  it  extends 
to  the  person  as  well  as  place ;  as  for  a  man  to  abjure  the  Pre- 
tender by  oath,  is  to  bind  himself  not  to  own  any  regal  autho- 
rity in  the  person  called  the  Pretender,  nor  ever  to  pay  him  any 
obedience,  &c.  See,  on  this  subject,  tit.  Nonconformists,  Oaths, 
Papist,  Recusant.^,  Sfc. 

ABLATO-BULGIO.     Bulness  or  Bolness,  in  Cumberland. 

ABOLITION.  A  destroying  or  effacing,  or  putting  out  of 
memory ;  it  also  signifies  the  leave  given  by  the  king,  or  judges, 
t.o  a  criminal  accuser  to  desist  from  further  prosecution.  Stat. 
25  H.S.C.21. 

ABONE,  Abonis."^  Avington  or  Aventon,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

ABORTION.     See  Homicide. 

ABREVICUM.     Berwick  on  Tweed. 

To  ABRIDGE,  abbreviare,   from  the  Fr.  abbreger."}    To 
make  shorter  in  words,  so  as  to  retain  the  sense  and  substance. 
0 
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And  in  the  common  law  it  signifies  particularly  the  making  a 
declaration  or  count  diorter,  by  severing  some  of  the  substance 
from  it :  a  man  is  said  to  abridge  his  plaint  in  assize,  and  a 
woman  her  demand  in  action  of  dower^  where  any  land  is  put 
into  the  plaint  or  demand  which  is  not  in  the  tenure  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  for  if  the  defendant  pleads  non-tenure,  joint-tenancy, 
&c.  in  abatement  of  the  writ^  as  to  part  of  the  lands,  the  plain- 
tiff may  leave  out  those  lands,  and  pray  that  the  tenant  may 
answer  to  the  rest.  See  Brook,  tit  Abridgment ;  vide  21  H.  8. 
c.  3, 

ABRIDGMENT.  The  epitome  of  a  larger  work  con- 
tracted into  a  narrow  compass.  \Hooker,)  See  tit.  Books,  Lite" 
raru  Property, 

The  principal  AbridgmenU  of  the  Law  are  that  of  Sir 
Anthony  Fitzherbert,  a  judge  temp.  Hen.  8.  first  printed  in 
1516,  and  containing  cases  down  to  21  Hen.  7;  a  work  of 
authority,  containing  many  cases  not  in  the  year  books,  some 
before  the  judges  in  their  Itinera.  The  "  Grand  Abregement" 
of  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
temp.  Philip  and  Mary,  first  printed  in  the  year  1568.  This 
work  is  principally  founded  on  Fitzherbert's,  adding  many 
readings  not  now  extant,  and  many  fresh  cases.  Statham's 
abridgment,  which  was  the  first  attempt  at  digesting  the  law, 
and  contains  the  cases  down  to  the  time  of  Hen.  oT  It  was 
printed  in  French  (quarto),  without  title,  date,  or  name.  Sir 
John  Comyns's  (Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer)  '^  Digest  of 
the  Laws  of  England,"  a  learned,  accurate,  and  excellently  ar- 
ranged work,  first  published  in  5  vols,  folio,  in  1762,  and  fol- 
lowing years;  the  last  edition  was  published  in  1822.  Mr. 
Hargrave  observes,  that  the  whole  work  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  variety  of  matter,  its  compendious  and  accurate  expres* 
sion,  and  the  excellence  of  its  methodical  distribution;  but 
that  Pleader  seems  to  be  the  author's  favourite  title.  Bacon's 
Abridgment  of  the  Law,  a  luminously  digested  and  learned 
work,  of  high  authority,  originally  composed  principally  from 
the  manuscripts  of  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  by  Matthew  Bacon, 
Esq.,  and  first  published  in  1736,  1740,  and  1751.     It  has 

1>as8ed  through  seven  editions,  the  last,  in  8  vols,  being  en- 
arged  by  the  addition  of  1500  pages  of  matter,  and  much 
altered  and  improved;  three  volumes  being  edited  by  Sir 
Henry  Gwillim,  and  five  volumes  by  Charles  Edward  Dodd, 
Esq.  1832.  Viner's  ''General  and  Complete  Abridgment  of 
Law  and  Equity,"  in  24  vols.,  an  immense  body  of  law  and 
equity,  first  published  in  1741 — 1751,  a  highly  useful  compila- 
tion, notwithstanding  some  defects  an4  inaccuracies ;  there  is  a 
supplement,  in  6  vols,  published  1709^1806. 

ABROGATE,  abtigareJ]  To  disannul  or  take  away  any 
thing :  to  abrogate  a  law  is  to  lay  aside  or  repeal  it.  Stat.  5 
and  6  E,  6.  c.  3.  Leges  postenores  priores  contrarias  abro- 
gant. 

ABSENCE.  A  decree  (in  the  Scotch  law)  is  said  to  be 
in  absence,  where  no  appearance  is  made  for  the  defender. 
Every  Scotchman  who  is  within  the  kingdom  is  liable  to  be 
called  in  an  action  before  the  court  of  session ;  in  which  action 
decree  may  be  given  asainst  the  defender,  althoueh  no  ap- 
pearance be  made  for  him.  Even  a  foreigner,  though  not 
within  the  kingdom,  provided  he  be  possessed  of  a  land  estate 
in  it,  or  of  goods  which  have  been  attached  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  jurisdiction,  may  be  exposed  to  a  decree  in  absence. 
Scotch  Diet. 

ABSENTEES,  or  des  absentees.  A  parliament  so  called, 
was  held  at  Dublin,  10th  May,  8  H.  8 ;  and  mentioned  in 
letters  patent,  dated  29  H.  8.     4  Inst.  354. 

ABSOLVE.     See  Assoile. 

ABSOLUTE  WARRANDICE,  is  a  warrant  against  all 
mortals.     Scotch  Diet. 

ABSOLUTIONS,  from  Rome.     See  tit.  Papists. 

ABSONIARE,  a  word  used  by  the  English  Saxons  in  the 
oath  of  fealty,  and  signifying  to  shun  or  avoid — ^As  in  the 
form  of  the  oath  among  the  Saxons  recorded  by  Somner. 

ABSQUE  HOC.    See  tit  Traverse. 


ABUTTALS,  from  the  French  abutter  or  ahouter, 
or  bound.^  The  buttings  and  boundings  of  lands,  Cast 
North,  or  South,  with  respect  to  the  places  by  ivhich  tl 
limited  and  bounded.  Camden  telb  us  that  limits  "Wi 
tinguished  by  hillocks  raised  in  the  lands  called  Boi 
The  sides  on  the  breadth  of  lands  are  properly  adj 
lying  or  bordering :  and  the  ends  in  length  abbuUante 
ting  or  bounding.  The  boundaries  and  abuttals  of  c 
tion  and  church  lands,  and  of  parishes,  are  preserved 
annual  procession.  Boundaries  are  of  several  sorts  ;  s 
inclosures  of  hedges,  ditches,  and  stones  in  common 
brooks,  rivers,  and  highways,  &c  of  manors  and  Iordshi| 

AC  CAPITA  RE,  accapitum.'\  To  pay  relief  to  lords  of  r 
— Capitali  domino  accapitare.     Fleta,  L  2.  c.  50. 

ACCEDAS  AD  CURIAM,  a  writ  to  the  shenflT, 
a  man  hath  received  false  judgment  in  a  hundred  coi 
court  baron.  It  issues  out  of  the  Chancery,  but  is  retu 
into  B.  R.  or  C.  B  :  and  is  in  the  nature  of  the  writ  di 
judicio,  which  lies  for  him  that  had  received  false  judmi 
the  county  court.  In  the  Register  of  Writs,  it  is  said  I 
writ  that  lies  as  well  for  justice  delayed,  as  for  false 
ment ;  and  that  it  is  a  species  of  the  writ  recordare,  the 
beini^  to  make  record  of  the  suit  in  the  inferior  court,  an 
tify  It  into  the  king's  court.  Reg.  Orig.  9*  56 :  F*  N.  1 
Dyer,  169. 

ACCEDAS  AD  VICECOMITEM.  Whereasherif 
a  writ  called  Pone  delivered  to  liim,  but  suppresseth  it 
writ  is  directed  to  the  coroner,  commanding  him  to  deli 
writ  to  the  sheriff.     Reg.  Orig.  83. 

ACCEPTANCE,  acceptatto.'}  The  taking  and  accept 
any  thing  in  good  part,  and  as  it  were  a  tacit  aKreement 
preceding  act,  wliich  might  have  been  defeated  and  av 
were  it  not  for  such  acceptance  had. 

As  to  the  effect  ^acceptance  of  Rent,  see  tit  Renl,  Lea 

How  Jar  the  acceptance  qfone  Estate  shall  destroy  am 
see  tit.  Estate. 

Where  the  acceptance  of  money  shall  discharge  a  Bond 
tit.  Bond  V. 

As  to  acceptance  of  Bills,  see  Bills  of  Exchange. 

How  far  the  acceptance  of  one  thing  shall  be  a  good  b 
the  demand  of  another. 

When  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  to  pay  money,  accept 
of  another  thing  is  good.  But  if  the  condition  is  not  for  mo 
but  a  collateral  thing,  it  is  otherwise.  Dyer,  56 :  9  Rep, 
The  acceptance  of  uncertain  things,  as  customs,  &c  made  c 
may  not  be  pleaded  in  satisfaction  of  a  certain  sum  due  on  b 
Cro.  Car.  193.  If  a  woman  hath  title  to  an  estate  of  inlu 
ance,  as  dower,  &c.  she  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  colkt 
satisfaction  or  recompense:  and  no  collateral  acceptance 
bar  any  right  of  inheritance  or  freehold,  without  some  rele 
&c  4  Rep.  1 .  When  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  thing  in  gt 
he  is  not  bound  to  accept  it  by  parcels ;  and  if  a  lessor  disti 
for  rent,  he  is  not  obliged  to  accept  part  of  it ;  nor  in  actioi 
detinue,  part  of  the  goods,  &c     3  Salk.  2. 

Debt  upon  bond*  conditioned  for  the  obliger  to  make  an 
surance  of  such  lands  to  such  uses  as  in  Uie  condition  m 
tioned ;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  had  made  a  feoffment 
the  same  lands  to  other  uses  than  in  the  condition  express 
wbich  the  obligee  had  accepted ;  upon  demurrer  it  was  ] 
judged  an  ill  plea;  for  the  obligor  ought  not  to  vary  from  1 
uses  set  forth  in  the  condition.     1  Browrd.  60. 

Acceptance  of  a  less  sum  may  be  in  satisfaction  of  a  grea 
sum,  if  it  be  before  the  day  on  which  the  money  becomes  di 
3  Bulst.  301 .     See  tit.  Payment. 

ACCEPTILATION  (m  Scotch  law),  the  extinction  of 
debt,  with  a  declaration  that  the  debt  has  been  paid  when 
has  not ;  or  the  acceptance  of  something  merely  imaginaxy 
satisfaction  of  the  debt.    Scotch  Diet. 

ACCESSARY    or    Accessort.      Accessorius,  Partice 
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cnaitJitf.^  One  guiltj  of  a  felonious  offence,  not  principally, 
but  by  participation ;  as  by  command,  advice,  or  concealment. 
Sec 

Abettors  and  Accomplices  also  come  in  some  measure  under 
the  name,  though  the  former  not  strictly  under  the  legal  defi- 
nition of  Accessories.  An  Abettor  is  one  who  stirs  up,  in- 
cites, instigates,  or  encourages,  or  who  commands,  counsels,  or 
pctKures  another  to  commit  felony  (and  this  is  now  extended 
to  minor  offences ;  see  post) ;  and  in  many,  indeed  in  almost 
all  cases,  is  now  considered  as  much  a  principal  as  the  actual 
felon,  in  some  cases  more,  as  in  the  case  of  murder.  See 
Leach's  Hawk,  P.  C.  L  2.  c.  29-  §  7,  8.  and  c.  53.  §  98—103. 
An  Accomplice  is  one  of  many  equally  concerned  in  a  felony ; 
and  the  word  is  generally  applied  to  those  who  are  admitted  to 
give  evidence  against  their  fellow  criminals,  for  the  further- 
ance of  justice,  which  mi^ht  otherwise  be  eluded ;  and  this  is 
done  on  the  ancient  principle  of  law  relative  to  Approvers.  See 
Leach's  Hawk*  P.  C.  /.  2.  c.  37*  §  3*  7*  and  notes ;  4  Comm. 

The  following  extracts  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
(4  Comm.  34 — 40.  and  423.)  give  a  methodized  general  idea 
of  the  principles  governing  this  subject. — Consult  also  Hale's 
Hist.  p.  C.  and  Hawk,  P.  C.  for  fuller  information. 

I.  Of  Principals, — A  man  may  be  principal  in  an  ofience 
in  two  degrees.  A  principal  in  the  first  degree,  is  he  that  is 
the  actor,  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  the  crime;  and  in  the 
second  degree,  he  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  fact 
to  be  done.  1  Hale's  P.  C  6\5, — Which  presence  need  not 
always  be  an  actual  immediate  standing  by,  within  sight  or 
hearing  uf  the  fact ;  but  there  may  be  ^so  a  constructive  pre- 
sence, as  when  one  commits  a  robbery  or  murder,  and  another 
keeps  watch  or  guard  at  some  convenient  distance.  Foster, 
350.  And  thLs  rule  hath  also  other  exceptions ;  for,  in  case  of 
murder  by  poisoning,  a  man  may  be  a  principal  felon  by  pre- 
pariog  and  laying  the  poison,  or  persuading  another  to  drink 
it  {Keb,  52.)  who  is  ignorant  of  the  poisonous  quality  {Foster, 
3490>  ^^  gi^'^^g  It  to  l>i°^  ^^  that  purpose ;  and  yet  not  admi- 
nister it  himself,  nor  be  present  when  the  very  deed  of  poison- 
ins  is  committed.  3  Inst.  138.  And  the  same  reason  will 
bcuid  with  regard  to  other  murders  committed  in  the  absence  of 
the  murderer,  by  means  which  he  had  prepared  before  hand, 
and  which  prob^ly  could  not  fall  of  their  mischievous  effect. 
As  by  lajring  a  trap,  or  pitfall,  for  another,  whereby  he  is 
killed;  letting  out  a  wild  beast,  with  an  Intent  to  mischief; 
or  exciting  a  madman  to  commit  murder,  so  that  death  there- 
upon ensues;  in  every  of  these  cases  the  party  offending  is 
guilty  of  murder  as  a  principal  in  the  first  degree.  For  he 
cannot  be  called  an  accessory,  that  necessarily  presupposing  a 
princ^»l ;  and  the  poison,  the  pitfall,  the  beast,  or  the  mad- 
man, cannot  be  held  principals,  being  only  the  instruments  of 
death.  As  therefore  he  must  be  certainly  guilty  either  as 
principal  or  accessory,  and  cannot  be  so  as  accessory,  it  follows 
that  he  must  be  guilty  as  principal ;  and  if  principal,  then  in 
the  first  degree,  tor  there  is  no  other  criminal,  much  less  a  su- 
perior in  the  guilt,  whom  he  could  aid,  abet,  or  assist. 
1  Hale's  P.  C.  017:  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  441,  2. 

II.  Of  Accessories, — An  Accessory  is  he  who  is  not  the 
chief  actor  in  the  offence,  nor  present  at  its  performance,  but 
is  some  way  concerned  therein,  either  before  or  after  the  fact 
eoDunitted;  in  considering  the  nature  of  which  degree  of 
guHt,  we  will  examine,  1.  What  offences  admit  of  accesso- 
ries, and  what  not ;  2.  Who  may  be  an  accessory  before  the 
£ict ;  3.  Who  may  be  an  accessory  after  it ;  4.  How  accesso- 
ries, considered  merely  as  such,  and  distinct  from  principals, 
axe  to  be  treated ;  5.  Of  accessories  or  accomplices  accusing 
principals. 

1.  In  high  treason  there  are  no  accessories,  but  all  are  prin- 
:  the  same  acts  that  make  a  man  accessory  in  fdony. 


making  him  a  principal  in  high  treason,  upon  account  of  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime.     3  Inst.  138 :  1  Hal^s  P.  C  6lS. 
Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  bare  intent  to  commit 
treason  is  many  times  actual  treason ;  as  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king,  or  conspiring  to  take  away  his  crown.     And  as  no 
one  can  advise  and  abet  such  a  crime  without  an  intention  to 
have  it  done,  there  can  be  no  accessories  before  the  fact,  since 
the  very  advice  and  abetment  amounts  to  principal  treason. 
But  this  will  not  hold  in  the  inferior  species  of  higti  treason, 
which  do  not  amount  to  the  legal  idea  of  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince.     For  in  these,  no  advice  to  com- 
mit them,  unless  the  thing  be  actually  performed,  will  make  a 
man  a  principal  traitor.     Foster,  342.     In  petit  treason,  mur- 
der, and  felonies,  with  or  without  benefit  of  clersy,  there  may 
be  accessories ;  except  only  in  those  offences,  which,  by  judg- 
ment of  law,  are  sudden  and  unpremeditated,  as  manslaughter 
and  the  like,   which,   therefore,  cannot  have  any  accessories 
before  the  fact.     1  Hale's  P.  C.  6l5.     So  too  in  petit  larceny, 
and  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of  felony,  there  are  no 
accessories  either  before  or  after  the  fact :  but  ail  persons  con- 
cerned therein,  if  euUty  at  all,  are  principals ;  1  Hale's  P.  C. 
6l3 ;  the  same  rule  holding  with  regard  to  the  highest  and 
lowest  offences ;  though  upon  different  reasons     In  treason  all 
are  principals,  propter  odium  delicti ;  in  trespass  all  ai'e  princi- 
pals, because  the  law,  quas  de  minimis  non  curat,  does  not  de- 
scend to  distinguish  the  different  shades  of  guilt  in  petty  mis- 
demeanors.    It  is  a  maxim  that  accessorius  sequUur  naiuram 
sui  principalis;  3  Inst,  139;  &nd  therefore  an  accessory  can- 
not be  guUty  of  a  higher  crime  than  his  principal,  being  only 
punish^  as  a  partaker  of  his  guilt.     So  that  if  a  servant  insti- 
gates a  stranger  to  kill  his  master,  this  being  murder  in  the 
stranger  as  principal,  of  course  the  servant  is  accessory  only  to 
the  crime  of  murder,  though,  had  he  been  present  and  assist- 
ing, he  would  have  been  guilty,  as  principal,  of  petty  treason, 
and  the  stranger  of  murder.    2  Hawk.  P.  C  441,  2. 

Though  generally  an  act  of  parliament,  creating  a  felony, 
renders  (consequentially)  accessories  before  and  aUer,  within 
the  same  penalty,  yet  the  special  penning  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  such  cases  sometimes  varies  the  case.  Thus  the  sta- 
tute of  3  H,  7.  c.  2.  against  taking  away  maidens,  &c  makes 
the  offence,  and  the  procuring  and  abetting,  yea,  and  wittingly 
receiving  also,  to  be  all  equaUy  principal  felonies,  and  excluded 
of  clergy.     1  Hale's  P.  C.  6 14. 

2.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (5  Halffs  P.  C.  6l5,  61 6.)  defines  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  be  one,  who  being  absent  at  the 
time  the  crime  was  committed,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  or 
command  another  to  commit  a  crime.  Herein  absence  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  accessory;  for  if  such  procurer,  or  the 
like,  be  present,  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  as  principal.  If  A. 
then  advise  B.  to  kill  another,  and  B.  does,  in  the  absence  of 
A.,  now  B.  is  principal,  and  A.  is  accessory  in  the  murder. 
And  this  holds  thouch  the  party  killed  be  not  m  rerum  naturd 
at  the  time  of  the  advice  given.  As  if  A.  the  reputed  father, 
advises  B.  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  unborn,  to  strangle  it 
when  bom,  and  she  does  so,  A.  is  accessory  to  the  murder. 
Dyer,  186.  And  it  is  also  settled  {Foster,  125.)  that  whoever 
procureth  a  felony  to  be  committed,  though  it  be  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  person,  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  It 
is  likewise  a  rule,  that  he  who  In  anywise  commands  or  coun- 
sels another  to  commit  an  unlawful  act  is  accessory  to  all  that 
ensues  upon  that  unlawful  act,  but  is  not  accessory  to  any  act 
distinct  from  the  other :  as  if  A.  commands  B.  to  beat  C,  and 
B.  beats  him  so  that  he  dies,  B.  is  guilty  of  murder  as  principal, 
and  A.  as  accessory ;  but  if  A.  commands  B.  to  bum  C.'s  house, 
and  he  in  so  doing  commits  a  robbery,  now  A.,  though  acces- 
sory to  the  burning,  is  not  accessory  to  the  robbery,  ^r  that  is 
a  thing  of  a  distinct  and  unconsequential  nature.  1  HaUs 
P.  C.  617.  But  if  the  felony  committed  be  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  that  which  is  commanded,  and  only  var3rinff  in 
some  circumstantial  matters ;  as  if,  upon  a  command  to  poison 
c2 
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A.,  he  is  stabbed  or  shot,  and  dies,  the  commander  is  still 
accessory  to  the  murder,  for  the  substance  of  the  thing  com- 
manded was  the  death  of  A.,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution 
is  a  mere  collateral  circumstance.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  443.  There  can 
be  no  accessories  either  before  or  after  a  homicide  per  in  inform 
iunium  or  se  defendendo,  for  it  is  presumed  to  be  sudden ;  and 
if  it  come  with  deliberation  it  is  murder.  1  Hale,  43?.  6 lb*: 
2  Hawk,  P,  C.  c,  29.  §  24.  Nor  any  accessories  before  in 
manslaughter.  1  Hale,  450:  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29.  §  24: 
East,  P.  C.  353. 

3.  An  accessory  after  the  fad  may  be,  where  a  person, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives,  harbours, 
relieves,  comforts,  aids,  or  assists  the  felon.  1  Hale's  P.  C. 
61 8:  Brooke's  Ab.  Jurisdiction,  ^:  Dallon,  c  I6I.  Therefore 
to  make  an  accessory  ex  post  facto,  it  is  in  the  first  place  requi- 
site  that  he  knows  of  the  felony  committed.     2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

446.  In  the  next  place,  he  must  receive,  relieve,  comfort,  or 
assist  him.  And,  generally,  any  assistance  whatever  given  to 
a  felon,  to  hinder  his  being  apprehended,  tried,  or  suifering 
punishment,  makes  the  assister  an  accessory.  As  furnishing 
him  with  a  horse  to  escape  his  pursuers,  money  or  victuals  to 
support  him,  a  house  or  other  shelter  to  conceal  him,  or  open 
force  or  violence  to  rescue  or  protect  him.  2  Hawk.  P.  C, 
4f44i,  5.  So  likewise  to  convey  instruments  to  a  felon  to  enable 
him  to  break  gaol,  or  to  bribe  the  gaoler  to  let  him  escape, 
makes  a  man  an  accessory  to  the  felony.  And  by  stat.  1 1  and  1 2 
fV.  3.  c.  ?•  the  receiving  a  pirate  or  any  vessel  or  goods  pirati- 
cally taken  renders  the  receivers  accessory  to  the  piracy.  But 
to  relieve  a  felon  in  gaol  with  clothes  or  other  necessaries,  is  no 
offence :  for  the  crime  imputable  to  this  species  of  accessory  is 
the  hindrance  of  public  justice,  by  assisting  the  felon  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  law.  1  Hale's  P.  C  624.  A  man  may 
be  an  accessory  to  an  accessory  by  the  receiving  him,  knowing 
him  to  be  an  accessory  to  felony.     1  Hale,  6*22. 

The  felony  must  be  complete  at  the  time  of  the  assistance 
given ;  else  it  makes  not  the  assistant  any  accessory.  As  if  one 
wounds  another  mortally,  and  after  the  wound  given,  but 
before  death  ensues,  a  person  assists  or  receives  the  delinquent, 
this  does  not  make  him  accessory  to  the  homicide ;  for  till 
death  ensues,  there  is  no  felony  committed.    2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

447.  But  so  strict  is  the  law,  where  a  felony  is  actually  com- 
plete, in  order  to  do  effectual  justice,  that  the  nearest  relations 
are  not  suffered  to  aid  or  receive  one  another.  If  the  parent 
assists  the  child  or  the  child  his  parent,  if  the  brother  receives 
the  brother,  the  master  his  servant,  or  the  servant  his  master, 
or  even  if  the  husband  relieves  his  wife,  who  may  have  any  of 
them  committed  a  felony,  the  receivers  become  accessories,  ex 
post  facto.  3  Inst.  108:  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  320.  But  a  feme 
covert  cannot  become  an  accessory  by  tbe  receit  and  conceal- 
ment of  her  husband;  for  she  is  presumed  to  act  under  his 
coercion,  and  therefore  she  is  not  bound,  neither  ought  she  to 
discover  her  lord.     1  Hal^s  P.  C.  621. 

4.  The  general  rule  of  the  ancient  law  was,  that  accessories 
shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  their  principals ;  if  one  be 
liable  to  death,  the  other  is  also  liable.  3  Inst.  188.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such  elaborate  distinctions  made 
between  accessories  and  principals,  if  both  are  to  suffer  the 
same  punishment  ?  For  these  reasons ;  1.  To  distinguish  the 
nature  and  denomination  of  crimes,  that  the  accused  may  know 
how  to  defend  himself  when  indicted :  the  commission  of  an 
actual  robbery  being  quite  a  different  accusation  from  that  of 
harbouring  the  robber.  2.  Because,  though  by  the  ancient 
common  law  the  rule  is  as  before  laid  down,  that  both  shall  be 
punished  alike,  yet  by  the  statutes  relating  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  now  abolished,  a  distinction  was  made  between  them ; 
accessories  after  the  fact  being  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
denied  to  the  principals,  and  accessories  before  the  fact,  in 
many  cases ;  as  among  others  in  petit-treason,  murder,  robbery, 
and  wilful  burning.  1  Hale*s  P.  C.  6 15.  And  perhaps  if  a 
distinction  were  constantly  to  he  made  between  the  punishment 


of  principals  and  accessories,  even  before  the  fact,  the 
be  treated  with  a  little  less  severity  than  the  former, 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  many  crimes,  by  incre 
difficulty  of  finding  a  person  to  execute  the  deed  itse 
danger  would  be  greater  than  that  of  his  accomplices 
son  of  the  difference  of  his  punishment.  Beccar.  c. 
post.  3.  Because  no  man  formerly  could  be  tried 
sory  till  after  the  principal  was  convicted,  or  at  least 
have  been  tried  at  the  same  time  with  him,  though  th 
now  much  altered.  4.  Because,  though  a  man  be 
as  accessory  and  acquitted,  he  may  afterwards  be  in 
principal ;  for  an  acquittal  of  receiving  or  counsellin 
is  no  acquittal  of  the  felony  itself:  but  it  is  a  matter 
doubt,  whether  if  a  man  be  acquitted  as  principal,  h< 
afterwards  indicted  as  accessory  before  the  fact;  sic 
offences  are  frequently  very  nearly  allied,  and  ther 
acquittal  of  the  guilt  of  one  may  be  an  acquittal  of  t 
also.  1  Hale's  P.  C.  625,  626 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  52 
Foster,  36}.  But  it  is  clearly  held,  that  one  acqi 
principal  may  be  indicted  as  accessory  after  the  fact ;  si 
is  always  an  offence  of  a  different  species  of  guilt,  pri 
tending  to  evade  the  public  justice,  and  is  subsequer 
commencement  to  the  other.  Upon  these  reasons 
tinction  of  principal  and  accessory  wiU  appear  to  be 
necessary,  though  the  punishment  is  still  much  the  sai 
regard  to  principals  and  such  accessories  as  offend  bei 
fact  is  committed. 

By  the  old  common  law,  the  accessory  could  not  be  ai 
till  the  principal  was  attainted,  unless  he  chose  it, 
might  waive  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  princi 
accessory  might  and  may  still  be  arraigned  and  plead,  1 
be  tried  together.  But  otherwise  if  the  principal  hac 
been  indicted  at  all,  had  stood  mute,  bad  challenged 
thirty-five  jurors  peremptorily,  had  claimed  the  ben 
clergy,  had  obtained  a  pardon,  or  had  died  before  att 
the  accessory  in  any  of  these  cases  could  not  be  arruignc 
non  constitit  whether  any  felony  was  committed  or  no, 
principal  was  attainted ;  and  it  might  so  happen  that  1 
cesfiory  should  be  convicted  one  day,  and  the  principal  aci 
the  next,  which  would  be  absurd.  However,  this  ab: 
could  only  happen  where  it  was  possible  that  a  trial 
principal  might  be  had  subsequent  to  that  of  the  accessor 
therefore  the  law  still  continues  that  the  accessory  shall 
tiied  so  long  as  the  principal  remains  liable  to  be  tried  her 

By  §  9»  of  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  for  improving  the  adminisi 
of  criminal  justice  in  England^  accessories  before  the  fa 
counselling,  procuring,  or  commanding)  to  any  felony  a 
mon  law  or  by  statute  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felonj 
may  be  indicted  either  as  accessory  with  the  principal  fel 
after  his  conviction,  or  for  substantive  felony,  whether  the 
cipal  be  convicted  or  not,  nnd  shall  be  punished  as  an  acce 
and  may  be  tried  by  the  court  having  jurisdiction  to  ti 
principsd,  wherever  the  offence  may  have  been  committe 
land  or  sea,  within  the  king's  dominions  or  without,  2 
committed  in  a  distant  country  from  the  principal  offence, 
be  tried  in  either ;  but  no  such  accessory,  when  once  so 
shall  be  again  indictable  for  the  same  ofience. 

By  §  10.  accessories  after  the  fact,  to  any  felony,  ms 
tried  (but  as  accessories  only  and  after  conviction  of  the 
dpal)  in  like  manner  as  accessories  before  the  fact 

By  §  1 1.  of  the  same  act,  accessories,  either  before  or 
tbe  fact  in  felony,  may  be  prosecuted  after  the  convictic 
the  principal,  although  the  principal  die,  or  be  pardone 
otherwise  delivered  Wore  attainder,  and  shall  suffer  the  1 
punishment  as  such  accessory  would  have  been  llaUe  to  if 
principal  had  been  attainted. 

By  §  5.  of  9  G.  4.  c.  31 .  accessories  before  the  fact  to  mu 
shall  suffer  death  as  felons. 

By  the  acts  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  for  England,  and  9  G.  4.  c, 
for  Ireland,  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  tried 
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pfanished  as  such,  either  with  the  principal  or  after  his  convic- 
tion, or  as  a  substantive  felon,  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
to  try  the  principal,  although  the  offence  be  committed  on  the 
seas,  or  abroad.  When  offences  are  committed  in  different 
counties,  accessories  may  be  tried  in  either.  Accessory  after 
the  fact  may  be  tried  either  in  the  county  where  the  principal 
offence,  or  that  of  the  accessory,  was  committed.  -Accessory 
may  be  prosecuted  after  conviction  of  principal,  though  he  be 
not  attainted,  &c. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  6l.  (which  introduces  new  pro- 
mswns  in  the  law  by  constituting  principals  in  the  first  and 
second  degree,  and  accessories  in  misdemeanors)  it  is  enacted, 
"  that  every  person  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure 
the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor  punishable  by  indictment 
ttnder  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished  as  a 
principal  ofiender.''  And  in  the  same  words  it  is  so  enacted  in 
Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  SO.  §  26*. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  6l.  it  is  enacted,  **  that  in  the 
case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  this  act,  every  principal  in 
the  second  degree,  and  every  accessory  before  the  fact  shall  be 
punishable  with  death  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  this  act  punishable,  and  every 
accessory  after  the  fact,  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this 
act  (except  only  a  receiver  of  stolen  property)  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years."  See  Abettors  in  cases  of  misdemeanors  by  the 
same  section,  and  see  tit.  Receivers. 

In  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  26*  this  clause  is  enacted  in 
the  same  words  as  to  all  ca.ses  of  felony  punishable  by  that 
act,  except  only  the  words  "  receivers  of  stolen  property"  being 
omitted. 

To  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the  commission  of  sl  felony 
makes  the  party  (if  he  be  present,  but  not  the  party  actually 
committing  the  offence)  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  in 
other  cases  it  constitutes  him  an  accessory;  but  to  aid,  abet, 
or  assist  in  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor  makes  him  what  is 
termed  an  abettor,  whose  punishment  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  offence  of  the  principal.  See  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29. 
962. 

Persons  not  present,  or  sufficiently  near  to  give  assistance, 
cannot  be  principals,  but  are  accessories.     C.  C  /2.  3S6. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  31.  accessories  after  the  fact  to 
murder  may  be  transported  for  life,  or  imprisoned  with  hard 
labour,  in  the  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  not  exceeding  four 
years. 

5.  The  old  doctrine  of  approvements,  when  one  criminal 
appealed  or  accused  his  accomplices  in  order  to  obtain  his 
pi^don,  is  now  grown  into  disuse ;  and  the  statutes  indemnify- 
ing or  rewarding  discoverers  are  repealed  by  7  and  8  G.  4. 

c27. 

ACCESSION  ;  property  by,  see  title  Occupant. 

This  is  also  the  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  commencement 
of  the  king's  reign. 

ACCOLA.  An  husbandman  who  came  from  some  other 
ports  or  country  to  till  the  lands,  eo  quod  adveniens  terram  colat. 
And  is  thus  d^tinguished  from  Incola,  viz,  Accolo  non  pro- 
priam,  propriam  coGt  Incola  terram.     Du  Fresne. 

ACCOLADE,  from  the  Fr.  accder,  collum  amplecti.']  A  ce- 
remony used  in  knighthood  by  the  king's  putting  lus  hand 
about  the  knight's  neck. 

ACCOMPLICE.     See  Accessory,  Approver. 

ACCOMPT.     See  Account. 

ACCORD.  Fr.]  Is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more 
penons,  where  any  one  is  injured  by  a  trespass,  or  offence 
done,  or  on  a  contract,  to  satisfy  him  with  some  recorapence ; 
which  accord,  if  executed  and  performed,  shall  be  a  good  bar  in 
law,  if  the  other  party  after  the  accord  performed,  bring  an 
action  for  the  same  trespass,  &c.     Terms  de  Ley. 

When  a  duty  is  created  by  deed  in  certainty,  as  by  bill, 
bond,  or  covenant  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  this  duty  accruing 
by  writing,  ou^t  to  be  discharged  by  matter  of  as  high  a  na- 


ture ;  but  when  no  certain  duty  arises  by  deed,  but  the  action 
is  for  a  tort  or  default,  &c  for  which  damages  are  to  be  reco- 
vered, there  an  accord  with  satisfaction  is  a  good  plea.  6  Rep* 
43.  In  accord  one  promise  may  be  pleaded  in  discharge  of 
another,  before  breach ;  but  after  breach,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
charged without  a  release  in  writing.  2  Mod.  44.  Accord 
with  satisfaction  upon  a  covenant  broken,  is  a  good  plea  in 
satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the  damages.  Luitv.  S59*  And 
accord  made  before  the  covenant  broken,  had  been  adjudged 
a  good  bar  to  an  action  of  covenant,  as  it  may  be  in  sati^action 
of  damage  to  come.  1  Danv.  Ab.  546;  but  see  contra,  1 
Taunt.  428 :  7  Price,  604 :  3  East,  251 :  Bac.  Ab.  Accord.  (B.) 
(7th  ed.) 

If  a  contract  without  deed  is  to  deliver  goods,  &c.  there 
money  may  be  paid  by  accord  in  satisfaction ;  but  if  one  is 
bound  in  an  obligation  to  deliver  goods,  or  to  do  any  collate- 
ral thing,  the  obugor  cannot  by  accord  give  money  in  satisfac- 
tion thereof:  though  when  one  is  bound  to  pay  money,  he  may 
give  goods  or  any  other  valuable  thing  in  satisfaction.  9  Rep» 
78  :  1  Inst.  212.  Where  damases  are  uncertain,  a  lesser  thine 
may  be  done  in  satisfaction,  and  in  such  a  case  an  accord  and 
satisfaction  is  a  good  plea ;  but  in  action  of  debt  on  a  bond, 
there  a  lesser  sum  cannot  be  paid  in  satisfaction  of  a  ereaten 

4  Mod.  88.  Accord  with  satisfaction  is  a  good  plea  m  per- 
sonal actions,  where  damages  only  are  to  be  recovered ;  and  in 
all  actions  which  suppose  a  wrong  vi  et  armis,  where  a  capias 
and  exigent  lie  at  the  common  law,  in  trespass  and  ejectment, 
detinue,  &c.  accord  is  a  good  plea :  so  in  an  appeal  of  maihem. 
But  in  real  actions  it  is  not  a  good  plea.  4  Rep.  1.  9*  70 : 
9  Rep.  77*  Of  late  it  hath  been  held,  that  upon  mutual  pro- 
mises an  action  lies,  and  consequently,  there  being  equal  re- 
medy on  both  sides,  an  accord  may  be  pleaded  without  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  an  arbitrament.  Raym.  450;  2  Jones,  158. 
Acceptance  of  the  thing  agreed  on  in  these  accords  is  the 
only   material  thing  to  make   them    binding.      Hob.    178 : 

5  Mod.  86. 

In  pleading  accord  is  the  safest  by  way  of  satisfaction,  and 
not  of  accord  alone.  For  if  it  be  pleaded  by  way  of  accord,  a 
precise  execution  thereof  in  every  part  must  be  pleaded :  but, 
by  way  of  satisfaction,  the  defendant  need  only  allege,  that  he 
paid  the  plaintiff  such  a  sum,  &c.  in  full  satisfaction  of  the 
accord,  which  the  plaintiff  received.  9  W^*  80.  The  defendant 
must  plead  that  the  plaintiff  accepted  the  thing  agreed  upon  in 
full  satisfaction,  S^c.  And  if  it  be  on  a  bond,  it  must  be  in 
satisfaction  of  the  money  mentioned  in  the  condition,  and  not 
of  the  bond  ;  which  cannot  be  discharged  but  by  writing  under 
hand  and  seal.  Cro.  Jac.  254.  650:  Bac.  Ab.  Accord  and 
Satisfaction.  (7th  ed.)  And  the  accord  and  satisfaction  must  be 
shown  in  pleading  to  be  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  declaration, 
and  therefore  where  in  assumpsit  on  several  promise  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  accoid  and  satisfaction  of  the  cause  of  action, 
the  plea  was  bad,  as  it  did  not  go  to  the  whole  declaration. 
2  Chit.  Rep.  303 ;  and  see  5  Barn.  Sf  A.  SS6.  See  further 
Com,  Dig.  tit.  Accord.  See  tit.  Acceptance,  Award,  Bond, 
Estate,  Lease,  Rent,  Payment. 

The  reasoning  in  cases  whether  accord  and  satisfaction  is  to 
be  allowed  a  good  bar  to  an  action,  is  often  extremely  subtle. 
The  general  principle  is,  that  it  is  a  good  bar  where  tbe  party 
seeks  pecuniary  damages  only,  or  conjointly  with  the  restitu- 
tion of  a  chattel  real  or  personal,  for  some  personal  wrong,  or 
the  breach  of  some  contract  whether  by  parol  or  specialty ;  but 
that  it  is  not  a  good  bar  where  the  object  is  the  recovery  of  a 
freehold,  or  where  the  admission  of  it  would  operate  to  dis- 
charge a  subsisting  contract  under  seal. 

To  make  an  accord  sufficient  in  cases  where  such  a  plea  is 
available,  the  following  rules  are  important  to  be  observed: 
1.  It  must  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  injury  complained  of, 
and  must  leave  no  part  uncovered ;  thus,  in  trespass  for  taking 
cattle,  an  accord  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  his  cattle  again 
would  be  insufficient,  for  mere  restitution  leaves  uncovered 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  removal  and  intermediate  loss  of 
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possessioii.  2.  It  must  be  complete  and  executed :  a  promise 
to  give,  and  an  agreement  to  accept,  something  at  a  future  day 
wiU  not  avail ;  nor  will  it  be  better,  if  the  dsiy  be  past,  and 
the  defendant  at  the  day  tendered  the  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  the  plaintiff  refused  to  accept.  3^  It  must  be  to 
give  or  do  something  which  has  legal  value :  and  4.  That  value 
must  not,  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  of  necessity,  be  less  than 
that  of  the  thing  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  given  or  done.  Thus 
if  the  defendant  has  promised  to  deliver  100  bushels  of  wheat 
of  a  certain  quality,  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  has  failed 
so  to  do,  it  would  be  no  answer  to  an  action  to  state  the 
plaintiff's  acceptance  of  50  bushels  of  the  same  miality,  and  at 
the  same  time  and  place  in  satisfaction  thereof.  But  where  the 
inferiority  is  not  necessary,  nor  upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  no 
actual  inferiority  to  be  made  out  by  evidence,  is  a  legal  objec- 
tion ;  as  in  the  case  put,  a  change  of  quality,  time,  or  place, 
might  make  the  50  equal  to  the  100,  and  consequently  a  l^al 
satisfaction  for  the  non-delivery  of  them.  Coleridge' t  note  in 
3  Buck,  Comm:c,  1. 

ACCOUNT  or  ACCOMPT ;  computus.']  Is  a  writ  or  action 
which  lies  asainst  a  bailiff  or  receiver  to  a  lord  or  others,  who, 
by  reason  of  their  offices  and  business,  are  to  render  accompli 
but  refuse  to  do  it.     F.  N.  B,  1 16. 

This  action  is  now  seldom  used ;  but  the  most  liberal,  exten- 
sive, and  beneficial  action  is  for  money  had  and  received,  by 
defendant  to  plaintiff's  use,  which  will  lie  in  almost  every  case 
where  one  hath  money  of  another's  in  his  hands,  which  he 
ought  to  pay  him.  This  form  of  action  is  equivalent  to  a  bill 
in  equity.  An  action  on  the  case  on  insimul  computassei  is  also 
usual  for  the  balance  of  a  settled  account.  See  Godfrey  v. 
Saunders,  3  fVils.  and  3  Comm.  l62.  The  action  of  account 
is  now  very  seldom  resorted  to,  since  it  is  held  that  the  balance 
of  an  account,  however  numerous  the  items  may  be^  recovered 
in  assumpsit.  5  Taunt,  431  :  1  Marsh,  1 15 :  see  vide,  2  Camp. 
238. — The  action  of  account,  however,  lies  in  the  following 
cases. 

If  a  person  receives  money  due  to  me  upon  an  obligation^ 
&c  I  may  either  have  an  action  of  accompt  against  him  as  my 
receiver ;  or  action  of  debt,  or  on  the  case,  as  owing  me  so 
much  money  as  he  had  received.  I  Lill.  33,  If  I  pay  money 
in  my  own  wrong  to  another,  I  may  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  so  much  money  received  to  my  use :  but  then  he  may 
discharge  himself  by  alleging  it  was  for  some  debt,  or  to  be 
paid  over  by  my  order  to  some  other  person,  which  he  hath 
done,  &c.  1  LtU,  30.  But  if  a  man  have  a  servant,  whom  he 
orders  to  receive  money,  the  master  shall  have  accompt  against 
him,  if  he  were  his  receiver.  Co,  Lit,  172.  If  money  be  re- 
ceived by  a  man's  wife  to  his  use,  action  of  accompt  lies  against 
the  husband,  and  he  may  be  charged  in  the  declaration  as  his 
own  receipt.  Co,  Lit.  295.  Account  does  not  lie  against  an 
infant,  but  it  lies  against  a  man  or  woman,  that  is  guardian, 
bailiff,  or  receiver,  being  of  age  and  dis-covert :  and  though  an 
apprentice  is  not  chargeable  in  this  action,  for  what  he  usually 
receives  in  his  master's  trade,  yet  upon  collateral  receipts  he 
shall  be  charged  as  well  as  another.  Co.  Lit,  172:  RolL  Ah, 
117:  3  L€on.  92. 

As  to  other  actions  of  accompt,  they  will  not  lie  of  a  thing 
certain :  if  a  man  delivers  10/.  to  merchandize  with,  he  shall  not 
have  account  of  the  10/.  but  of  the  profits,  which  are  uncertain ; 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  this  action  will  not  lie  for  the 
arrears  of  rent.  1  Danv,  Ab,  215.  Action  of  account  may  be 
brought  against  a  factor  that  sells  goods  and  merchandizes 
upon  credit,  without  a  particular  commission  so  to  do,  though 
the  goods  are  bona  periiura.  2  Mod.  100.  If  there  are  two 
demands  in  a  declaration,  to  which  the  defendant  pleads  an 
accotnpt  stated,  the  plaintiff  can  never  after  resort  to  the  original 
contract,  which  is  thereby  mereed  and  discharged  in  the  oc- 
compt;  if  A.  sells  his  horse  to  B.  for  10/.  and  there  being  divers 
other  dealings  between  them,  they  come  to  an  accompt  upon 
the  whole,  and  B.  is  found  in  arrear  51.  A.  must  bring  his  insi- 
mul computasset  for  it ;  but  if  there  be  only  one  debt  betwixt 


the  parties,  entering  into  an  accompt  for  that  would 
mine  the  first  contract.  1  Mod.  Rep,  206:  2  Mot 
has  been  held,  that  mutual  demands  on  an  accomp 
extinguished  by  settling  it,  and  promise  to  pay  the 
wherefore  assumpsit  lies  for  the  original  debt,  ^i 
A  man  having  received  of  another  100/.  to  be  em; 
merchandize  abroad,  covenants  at  his  return  to  at 
him;  this  doth  not  alter  the  case;  but,  notwithsta] 
covenant,  action  of  accompt  may  be  brought.  %  B 
And  if  I  deliver  to  another  person  goods  or  mone; 
sea,  to  be  delivered  again  to  me  in  England  at  a  certi 
and  he  delivers  it  not,  I  may  be  relieved  by  this  actio: 
B,  18. 

Accompt  may  be  brought  against  the  following  perse 

If  a  man  maJces  one  his  bamff  of  a  manor,  &c.  he  si 
a  writ  of  accompt  against  him  as  bailiff;  where  a  pers( 
one  receiver,  to  receive  his  rents  or  debts,  &c  he  sh 
accompt  against  him  as  receiver ;  and  if  a  man  makes 
bailiff  and  also  his  receiver,  then  he  shall  have  accofnp^ 
him  in  both  ways.  Also  a  person  may  have  a  writ  of 
against  a  man  as  bailiff  or  receiver,  where  he  was  not 
Im*  or  receiver ;  as  if  a  man  receive  money  for  my  use 
have  an  accompt  against  him  as  receiver ;  or  if  a  per] 
ver  money  unto  another  to  deliver  over  unto  me,  I  si 
wise  have  accompt  against  him  as  my  receiver :  so  if 
enter  into  my  lands  to  my  use,  and  receive  the  profits 
I  shall  have  accompt  against  him  as  bailiff.  9  H.6i  3 
10  R.  2.     Fitz.  Accompt,  6, 

A  judgment  in  accompt,  as  receiver,  is  no  bar  to  s 
accompt  as  bailiff;  but  'tis  said  a  bailiff  cannot  be  ch] 
receiver,  nor  a  receiver  as  bailiff;  because  then  he  m 
twice  charged.  2  Lev.  127:  1  Danv.  Abr.  220,  221 
heir  may  have  writ  of  accompt,  before  or  after  his  f 
against  a  ffuardian  in  socage,  and  if  he  sue  the  guan 
profits  of  his  lands  taken  before  he  is  fourteen  years 
must  charse  him  as  guardian ;  but  if  it  be  for  taking  t 
fits  after  that  age,  then  he  must  sue  him  as  bailiff.  Li 
F.N.  B.  118.  Where  an  heir  sues  a  stranger  that  d 
termeddle  with  his  land,  he  shall  charge  him  in  aca 
guardian.     F.N.B.  18. 

A  man  devises  lands  to  be  sold  by  his  executors,  a 
money  thence  arising  to  be  distributed  amongst  his  dau| 
action  of  accompt  lies  in  this  case,  for  the  daughters  i 
the  executors.  Jetik,  Cent,  215:  2  Roll,  Ab.  285.  An 
of  accompt  lies  a^inst  a  bailiff,  not  only  for  what  pre 
hath  made  and  raised,  but  also  for  what  he  might  hav< 
and  raised  by  his  care  and  industry,  his  reasonable  charg 
expences  deducted.  Co,  Lit.  172.  In  this  instance  the 
of  accompt  may  be  preferable  to  that  for  money  had  ai 
ceived. — One  merchant  may  have  an  accompt  against  at 
where  they  occupy  their  trade  together ;  and  tf  one  ci 
me  as  bailiff  of  his  goods  ad  mercandizandum,  I  must  a 
for  the  increase,  and  be  punished  for  my  negligence ; 
he  charges  me  as  receiver  ad  computandum,  I  must  be  ar 
able  only  for  the  bare  money  or  thing  delivered.  F, 
117:  Co,  LU.  272:  2  Leon.  Ca.  245. 

If  a  bailiff  or  receiver  make  a  deputy,  action  ofaccomp 
not  lie  against  the  deputy,  but  against  him.     1  Leon,  32. 

Statutes.^^ln  the  writ  of  accompt  the  process  by  the 
mon  law  was  summons,  attachment,  and  distress  infinite, 
statute  of  Marlbridge  (52  H.  3.  c,  23.)  gave  attachmei 
the  body,  if  the  baUiff  had  no  lands  by  which  he  mig] 
distrained.  2  Inst.  380. — By  the  stat.  Westm,  2,  (13. 
^/.  1.)  c  11.  if  the  accountant  be  found  in  arrearages^ 
auditors  that  are  assigned  to  him  have  power  to  award  h 
prison. — In  the  process  of  outlawry,  &c.  the  stat.  \$  E,$.i 
gives  an  action  of  accompt  to  the  executors  of  a  merchant 
stat.  25  E,  3.  c.  5.  to  executors  of  executors;  the  sta 
E,3,  c,  11.  to  administrators ;  and  by  the  stat  S  and  4 
c.  l6.  actions  of  account  may  be  brought  against  the  execi 
and  administrators  of  every  guardian^  bailiff,  and  receiverj 
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hf  one  joint-teiiaiit,  tenant  in  common^  his  executors  and  admi- 
nistraton,  against  the  other  as  hailiff,  for  receiving  more  than 
his  share,  and  against  their  executors  and  administrators ;  and 
the  auditoirs  appointed  by  the  court  may  examine  the  party 
on  oath. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  something  concerning  the  plea  and 
Judgment  in  account ;  and  though  the  order  may  seem  some- 
what irregular,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  judgment,  which  beinff  rightly  understood,  the  dis- 
tinctions as  to  the  method  of  pleading  will  be  more  easily 
ooDoeived. 

The  usual  judgment  is  auod  computet,  on  which  the  defend- 
ant is  taken  by  capias  aa  computandum ;  but  there  are  two 
judgments  in  this  writ^  for  if  the  defendant  cannot  avoid  the 
fliit  by  plea,  judgment  is  first  given.  That  he  do  accompt ;  and 
having  done  this  before  the  auditors,  there  is  another  judg- 
ment entered,  that  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  of  the  defendant 
•0  much  as  is  found  in  arrear.  1 1  Rep.  40.  In  a  late  case  two 
principal  officers  of  the  court  were,  on  motion,  appointed  auditors 
after  a  judgment  quod  computet.  %  Chitt,  R.  10:  and  see  3  Dow. 
4^  Rtf.  596,  The  first  judgment  is  but  an  award  of  the 
court,  like  a  writ  to  inquire  of  damages ;  and  these  two  judg- 
ments depend  one  upon  another;  for  if  judgment  he  to  ac- 
oompi,  and  the  party  die  before  he  hath  accounted^  the  executor 
cannot  proceed  in  the  action,  but  it  must  be  be^n  again ;  and 
no  writ  of  error  will  lie  upon  the  first  till  after  the  second 
judgment.     11  Rep,  40. 

n^Uh  respect  to  the  plea,  the  foUowing  distinctioni  are  to  be 
noticed : 

What  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  action,  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  pleaded  before  the  auditors.  Cro.  Car.  82.  I6I : 
Bac*  Ab.  Accompt.  (F.)  (7th  ed.)  Some  pleas  are  in  bar  of  the 
accompt,  and  others  in  discharge  before  auditors;  and  some 
I^eas  will  be  allowed  before  auditors,  that  will  not  be  in  bar  to 
the  accompt.  Dyer,  21 :  11  Rep.  8.  In  accompt  the  plaintiff 
declared  of  the  receipt  of  money  by  the  hands  of  a  stranger; 
the  defendant  pleaded  a  gift  of  the  money  afterwards  by  the 
plaintiff;  this  was  a  good  plea  as  well  in  bar  of  the  action  as 
before  auditcH^     Winch.  9* 

The  i^eas  in  this  action  are,  quod  nunquam  Juii  receptor  ; 
quod  pfeni  computavit,  ^c.  It  is  no  plea  by  an  accomptant 
that  he  was  robbed ;  unless  he  alleges  it  was  without  his  de- 
fault and  negligence,  and  then  it  will  be  a  good  plea.  Co.  Lit. 
89-  That  the  defendant  never  was  bailiff,  is  the  general  bar; 
and  it  is  a  good  plea  in  bar,  by  claiming  a  property  in  the 
things  to  be  accounted  for.  29  E.  3.  c.  47.  A  defendant,  as 
receiver,  cannot  wage  his  law  where  he  receives  the  money 
by  another's  hands:  it  is  otherwise  where  he  received  it  of  the 
plaintiff  himself.     1  Cro.  919* 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  process  in  accompt  is  sum- 
mons, pone,  and  distress ;  and,  upon  a  nihil  returned,  the  plain- 
tiff may  proceed  to  outlawry.  The  statute  of  limitations,  21 
«/.  1.  c.  16.  doth  not  bar  a  man  who  is  a  merchant  from  bring- 
ing action  of  accompt  for  merchandize  at  any  time;  but  all 
other  actions  of  accompt  are  within  the  statute. 

In  Chancery,  upon  an  accompt  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years' 
standing,  the  defendant  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  on  his  own 
oath,  what  he  cannot  otherwise  make  proof  of ;  but  here  the 
particulars  must  be  named,  as  to  whom  the  money  was  paid, 
for  what,  and  when,  &c.  1  C.  Rep.  146.  And  a  defendant 
diall  be  discharged  upon  his  oath  of  sums  under  40^. ;  though 
it  is  held  a  plaintiff  shall  not  so  charge  another,  or  be  allowed 
any  thine  in  equity  on  his  oath.  2  C  Cas.  249:  1  Fern,  283. 
See  OaUk.  Vide  Comyns's  Digest,  tit.  Accompts. — KidcTs  Com. 
Dig.  Introduction  to  that  title. 

ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL,  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
Chaooery,  and  Exchequer,  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  to 
receive  all  money  lodged  in  court.  He  is  to  convey  the  money 
to  the  Bank,  and  take  the  same  out  by  order ;  and  he  is  only  to 
ke^  the  account  with  the  Bank ;  for  the  Bank  is  answerable 


for  all  money  received  by  them,  and  not  the  AccoutU4int^Gene» 
ral,  &c     Stat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  32 :  1  Geo.  4.  c,  35. 

Counterfeiting  the  hand  of  the  Acoountant-General  was  for- 
merly a  capital  felony  by  stat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  32.  §  91  1  Geo.  4. 
c.  35.  and  27 :  but  now,  by  stat.  1  JViU,  4.  c.  66.  §  1.  the 
capital  punishment  appears  to  be  modified,  and  the  offender 
subjected  to  transportation  for  life,  or  a  lesser  period.  See  tit. 
Forgery. 

Property  in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant- General  shall  on 
his  removal,  death,  &c.  vest  in  his  successor.  Stat.  54  Geo.  3, 
c.  14:  1  Geo.  4.  c.  35.  §  8. 

ACCOUNTS  PUBLICK.  By  stat  25  Geo.  3.  c.  52.  the 
patents  formerly  granted  to  Lord  Sondes  and  Lord  Mount- 
stuart,  as  auditors  of  the  imprest,  were  vacated,  and  the  an- 
nual sum  of  7000/.  each  made  payable  to  them  during  their 
respective  lives.  §  1.  3. 

Under  this  act  his  Majesty  was  empowered  to  appoint  five 
commissioners  by  letters  patent.  These  were  stiled  the  Com^ 
missioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts  ;  and  held  their  offi- 
ces quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint. 

The  commissioners  under  this  act  were  invested  with  all  the 
powers,  and  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  controul,  as  the 
auditors  of  the  imprest  formerly  were ;  except  as  altered  by 
the  act. 

Stat.  34  Geo.  3.  c.  59»  extended  the  provisions  of  25  Geo.  3. 
c.  52.  for  better  examining  and  auditing  the  public  accounts 
of  the  board  of  Ordnance,  the  commissioners  of  the  Navy,  the 
commissioners  for  victualling  the  Navy,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  Sick  and  Hurt. 

39  Geo.  3.  c.  83.  transferred  to  the  commissioners  for  audit- 
ing the  public  accounts  the  duties  then  performed  in  the  offices 
of  the  auditors  of  the  land  revenue.     §  1 — 10. 

See  also  39  and  40  Geo.  3.  c.  54 :  47  Geo.  3.  st.  2.  c.  39 :  54 
Geo.  3.  c.  S3,  for  more  effectually  charging  public  accountants 
with  pa3rment  of  interest,  for  allowing  them  interest  in  certain 
cases,  and  for  compelling  payment  of  balances  due  from  them. 

By  stat.  41  Geo.  3.  c.  22.  extended  by  48  Geo.  3.  c.  91.  his 
Majesty  was  empowered  to  appoint  five  commissioners  for  the 
more  effectual  examination  of  accounts  of  public  expenditure 
for  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  report  to  the  comnds- 
sioners  for  auditing  public  accounts  in  England. 

By  42  Geo.  3.  c.  70.  §  4.  the  Treasury  shall  annually  cause 
accounts  of  the  revenues,  expenditure,  debt,  &c.  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  be  made  up  to  January  5,  and  laid  before  parliament 
on  or  before  25th  March  yearly. — And  the  like  provisions  arc 
made  for  laying  the  like  accounts  before  parliament  by  the 
Treasury  of  Ireland,  by  44  Geo.  3.  c.  58.  By  50  Geo,  3. 
c.  117*  and  53  Geo.  3,  c.  S6,  accounts  of  the  increase  and  dimi- 
nution of  public  salaries,  pensions,  and  allowances,  shall  be 
annually  laid  before  parliament. 

By  46  Geo.  3.  c.  141.  ''for  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
more  speedy  and  regular  examination  and  audit  of  the  public 
accounts  of  this  kingdom;"  after  reciting  25  Geo.  3.  c.  52 :  45 
Geo.  3.  c.  55 :  and  45  Geo.  3.  c.  91*  it  enacts  that  the  offices  of 
comptroller  of  army  accounts,  and  of  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
be  henceforth  distinct.  His  Majesty  is  empowerefl  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  auditing  public  accounts,  not  exceeding  ten 
in  the  whole,  and  to  grant  salaries  to  the  commissioners,  viz. 
to  the  chairman  15001,  per  annum,  and  1200/.  to  each  of  the 
other  commissioners. — The  lords  of  the  treasury  are  empowered 
to  allow  salaries  to  officers,  clerks,  &c  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  to  subdivide  commissioners  into  boards,  and  apportion 
their  business. — But  no  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up  without  au- 
thority of  parliament,  until  the  number  of  commissioners  shall 
be  reduced  to  five ;  and  the  majority  of  commissioners  of  any 
board  competent  to  act,  &c.  §  1 — 7* — Such  commissioners  are 
ineligible  to  a  seat  in  parliament  by  §  22.  of  the  said  act. 

See  further  provisions  for  enforcing  these  acts,  47  Geo.  3. 
st.2.c.9>  49  Geo.  3.  c.  9^ :  — foi*  extending  them  to  accounts  of 
the  Paymaster-General,  48  Geo.  3.  c.  49.  128: — to  the  Barradc 
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Master  General^  4?  Geo.  2.  st.  I.e.  IS:  48  Geo.  S.  c,  79-  90 : — 
for  the  examination  of  the  civil  and  military  accounts  of  Ire- 
land, 52  Geo.  S.  c.  51,  52: — and  for  securing  the  due  appli- 
cation of  monej  in  the  hands  of  public  accountants  there>  54 
Geo.  S.  c.  83. 

Ai[^CRETION  of  land  by  Alluvion.     See  tit.  Occupancy. 

ACCROCHE,  from  the  Fr.  accrocher,  to  hook  or  grapple 
unto.^  It  signifies  to  encroach,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  stat. 
25  Ed.  3.  c.  8.  to  that  purpose.  The  French  use  it  for  delay ; 
as  accrocher  un  proces,  to  stav  the  proceedings  in  a  suit. 

ACCUMULATIVE  JUDGMENT.  As  the  law  stood 
previous  to  the  passing  of  a  recent  statute.  Accumulative  Judg- 
ment could  only  be  given  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  but  not  m 
conviction  for  felony^  because  the  party  attainted  was  considered 
to  be  dead  in  law  :  the  stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  25.  §  4.  enacts  that  the 
allowance  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  any  person  convicted  of 
felony  shall  not  render  the  party  dispunishable  for  any  act  of 
felony  committed  before  the  time  of  such  allowance  ;  and  now 
by  the  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  10.  if  a  person  under  sentence 
for  another  crime  is  convicted  of  felony,  the  court  is  empowered 
to  pass  a  second  sentence  t^  commence  after  the  expiration  of 
the  first;  and  by  §  11.  offenders  committing  felony  after  a  pre- 
vious conviction  for  felony,  may  be  transported  for  life,  or  for 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  four 
years,  and,  if  a  male,  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  pri- 
vately whipped  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment. 

ACCUSATION,  acaisatio.']  The  charging  any  person 
with  a  crime.  By  Magna  Charta  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned 
or  condemned  on  any  accusation,  without  trial  by  his  peers,  or 
the  law.  None  shall  be  vexed  upon  any  accusation,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land :  and  no  man  may  be  molested 
by  petition  to  the  king,  &c.  unless  it  be  by  indictment,  or  pre- 
sentment of  lawful  men,  or  by  process  at  common  law.  Slat. 
25  Ed.  8.  St.  5.  c.  4 :  28  Ed.  3.  c.  3.  None  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  an  accusation  to  the  king,  without  present- 
ment, or  some  matter  of  record.  Stat.  4i2  Ed.  3.  c,  3.  See 
stat.  38  Ed.  3.  c.  9.  By  stat.  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  11.  §  12 ;  and 
1  P.  4*  31.  c.  10,  11.  in  treason  there  must  be  two  lawful 
accusers.  As  to  self-accusation,  see  tit.  Evidence.  See  tit. 
Malicious  Prosecution. 

ACEMANNES-CEASTER,  Acemanni  Civiias.']     Bath, 
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ACEPHAIil,  the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  King  Hen.  1; 
who  acknowledge  no  head  or  superior.    Leges  H.  1 :  Du  Cange. 

AC  ETIAM  BlLhJE  i—And  also  to  a  bill  to  be  exhibited 
for  20/.  debt,  &c.]  Words  in,  or  a  clause  of,  a  writ,  where 
the  action  requires  bail.  The  stat.  1 3  Car,  2.  st.  2.  c.  2.  which 
enjoins  the  cause  of  action  to  be  particularly  expressed  in  the 
writ  or  process  which  holds  a  person  to  bail,  hath  caused  the 
adding  of  this  clause  in  writs  to  the  usual  complaints  of  tres- 
pass, which  latter  gives  cognizance  to  the  court,  while  that  of 
debt  authorises  the  arrest.  See  Tidd,  l66.  (9th  ed.)  This 
ought  not  to  be  made  out  against  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  upon 
a  penal  statute,  or  against  an  executor  or  administrator,  or  for 
any  debt  under  1 0/.  in  the  superior  courts ;  which  sum  is  now 
raised  to  20/.  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  71-  Nor  in  any  action  of 
account,  action  of  covenant,  &c.,  unless  the  damages  are  1 0/.  or 
more ;  nor  in  action  of  trespass,  or  for  battery,  wounding,  or 
imprisonment,  except  there  be  an  order  of  court  for  it,  or  a 
warrant  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  out 
of  which  the  writ  issues.  1  Lill.  Ah.  1 3 :  see  North's  Life  of 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  fol.  90  100:  Impey^s  Instructor  Cle- 
ricalis,  K,  B.  and  C.  P. :  and  this  Dictionary,  tit.  Arrest,  Bail, 
Process,  Capias,  Common  Pleas:  TidcTs  Prac.  l66.  (9th  ed.) 
And  now  by  the  rules  of  Hilary  Term,  1832,  in  all  the  courts, 
a  variance  between  the  ac  etiam  and  the  declaration,  or  the 
want  of  an  ac  etiam,  where  the  defendant  is  arrested,  shall  not 
be  ground  for  discharging  the  defendant  or  the  bail ;  but  the 
bail-bond,  or  recognizance  of  bail,  shall  be  taken  with  a 
penalty  or  sum  of  40/.  only. 


ACHAT,  Fr.  Achel.'}  A  contract  or  bargain. 
by  stat.  34  Ed.  3.  c.  2.  were  called  Achators,  -which. 
used  by  Chaucer. 

ACHELANDA,  AUCHELANDIA,  AUK 
Aukland,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham. 

ACHERSET.  An  ancient  measure  of  com^  con 
be  the  same  with  our  quarter  or  eight  bushels. 

ACHOLITE,  Acholitus.']    An  inferior  church  sei 
next  under  the  subdeacon,  followed  or  waited  on 
and  deacons,  and  performed  the  meaner  offices  of  11 
candles,  carrying  the  bread  and  wine,  and  paying  ot 
attendance 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT-MONEY,  is  a  sui 
some  parts  of  England  by  the  copyhold  tenants  on 
of  their  landlords,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  n 
in  like  manner  as  money  is  usually  paid  on  the  attc 
tenants. 

ACQUIETANDIS  PLEGIIS.  A  writ  of  jtisi^ 
for  the  surety  against  a  creditor  who  refuses  to  acquit 
the  debt  is  satisfied.     Reg.  of  Writs,  158. 

ACQUIETANTIA  DE  SHIRIS  ET  HUNDRE 
be  free  from  suits  and  services  in  shires  and  hundreds 

ACQUIETARE,  quietum  reddere.']  To  acquit,  j 
Gloss.     It  also  sometimes  signifies  to  pay.     Mon.  An£ 

fol.  199. 

ACQUITTAL,  from  the  French  word  Aquilter, 
Latin  compound  Acquietare.'\  To  free  or  discharge, 
nifies  in  one  sense  to  be  free  from  entries  and  molesi 
a  superior  lord  for  services  issuing  out  of  lands ;  (se 
de  Ley;)  and  in  another  signification  (the  most  gei 
is  taken  for  a  deliverance  ana  setting  free  of  a  person  : 
suspicion  of  guilt ;  as  he  that  on  trial  is  discharged  of  i 
is  said  to  be  acquielatus  de  felonid;  and  if  he  be  d 
question  again  for  the  same  crime,  he  may  plead  au 
acquit ;  as  his  life  shall  not  be  twice  put  in  danger  for  { 
offence.     2  Inst.  tJ85. 

Acquittal  in  Jacl,  is  when  a  person  is  found  not  guilt 
offence  by  a  jury,  on  verdict,  &c  But  in  murder,  if 
was  acquitted,  appeal  might  formerly  be  brought  again 
3  Inst.  273.  But  appeals  are  now  abolished  by  5£ 
c.  46. 

If  one  be  acquitted  on  an  indictment  of  murder,  sup] 
be  done  at  such  a  time ;  and  after  indicted  again  in  tl 
county,  for  the  murder  committed  at  another  time :  her 
withstanding  that  variance,  the  party  may  plead  auU 
acquit,  by  averring  it  to  be  the  same  felony ;  so  where  a 
is  indicted  a  second  time,  for  robbery  upon  the  same  pers< 
at  another  vill,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  Where  a  man 
charged  on  special  matter  found  by  the  grand  jury,  yet  1 
be  indicted  de  novo  seven  years  afterwards,  and  cannot 
this  acquittal ;  as  he  may  upon  the  special  matter  found 
petty  jury,  and  judgment  gii^en  thereon.  Ibid.  246.  S 
Leach's  Hawkins,  c.  26.  §  64. 

If  a  person  is  lawfully  acquitted  on  a  malicious  prosec 
he  may  bring  his  action,  &c.  for  damages,  after  he  hat 
tained  a  copy  of  the  indictment ;  but  it  is  usual  for  the  j 
of  gaol  delivery  to  deny  a  copy  of  an  acquittal  io  him 
intends  to  bring  an  action  thereon,  when  there  was  a  pre 
cause  for  a  criminal  prosecution.  Carth.  Rep.  421 
Leach's  Hawkins,  c.  23.  §  142.  &c.  And  it  is  not  s< 
whether  a  party  tried  for  felony,  and  acquitted,  has,  or  n 
right  to  have  a  copy  of  the  record  of  acquittal.  See  10  J 
4*  Cres.  70.  By  stat.  3  Hen.  1.  c.  1.  if  either  princip 
accessary  be  acquitted  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  < 
may  remit  him  to  prison,  or  bail  him,  at  their  discretion 
the  year  and  dav  (for  appeal)  be  passed. 

ACQUITTANCE,  Acquietantia.^     Signifieth  a  disch 
in  writing,  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  debt  due;  as,  where  a 
is  bound  to  puy  rent,  reserved  upon  a  lease,  &c.  and  the  p 
to  whom  due,  on  receipt  thereof,  gives  a  writing  under 
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handy  witnessing  that  he  is  paid ;  this  will  he  such  a  discharge 
in  lawy  that  he  cannot  demand  and  recover  the  sum  or  duty 
asain,  if  the  acquittance  he  produced.  Terms  de  Ley,  15 : 
tiyer,  6.  25.  51.  An  acquittance  is  a  discharge  and  har  in  the 
law  to  actions^  &c.  And  if  one  acknowledges  himself  to  he 
satisfied  hy  deed,  it  may  be  a  eood  plea  in  har,  without  any 
thing  received;  see  per  Heath,  J.,  2  Taunt,  14S;  but  an 
acquittance,  without  seal,  is  only  evidence  of  satisfaction,  and 
not  pleadable. 

It  is  observed,  that  a  general  receipt  or  acquittance  in  full  of 
all  demands,  will  discharge  all  debts,  except  such  as  are  on 
specialty,  viz.  bonds,  bills,  and  other  instruments  sealed  and 
delivered;  on  which  account  those  can  be  destroyed  only  by 
some  other  specialty  of  equal  force,  such  as  a  general  release, 
&c ;  there  being  this  difference  between  that  and  the  general 
acauittance.     See  Cro  Jac,  650. 

But  in  some  cases  a  court  of  equity  will  order  accounts  to 
be  opened,  even  after  an  acquittance  in  full  of  all  demands. 

And  now,  in  the  superior  courts  of  law,  the  producing  an 
acquittance  will  not  bar  the  action,  if  the  plaintiff  can  by  any 
means  show  a  mistake,  and  that  he  has  not  been  paid,  or  paid 
so  much  as  the  acquittance  is  for.  See  5  Bam,  Sf  A.  6*07 : 
1  DofP.  4-  Ry.  211  :  3  Bam.Sf  Cres.  421.  ace. 

In  some  cases  payment  may  be  refused,  unless  an  acquit- 
tance is  given.  Thus  the  obligor  is  not  bound  to  pay  money 
upon  a  single  bond,  except  an  acquittance  be  given  him  by  the 
obligee ;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  pay  the  money  before  he  hath  the 
acquittance,  fiut  in  case  of  an  obligation  with  a  condition,  it 
is  otherwise ;  for  there  one  may  aver  payment.  And  by  stat. 
5  and  4  Ann,  c,  1 6  if  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  upon  a  single 
bill,  and  the  defendant  hath  paid  the  money,  such  payment 
may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  action. 

A  servant  may  give  an  acquittance  for  the  use  of  his  master, 
where  such  servant  usually  receives  his  master's  rents,  &c.  and 
a  master  shall  be  bound  by  it.  Co.  Lit,  112.  See  Bac,  Ab, 
Master  and  Servant,  (K.)  (£d.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.)  The 
manner  of  tender  and  payment  of  money  shall  be  generally 
directed  by  him  who  pays  it,  and  not  by  him  who  receives  it ; 
and  the  acquittance  ought  to  be  siven  accordingly. 

ACRE,  from  the  German  Acker,  Ager,'^  A  quantity  of 
land,  containing  in  leneth  40  perches,  and  in  breadth  4  perches; 
or  in  proportion  to  it,  he  the  length  or  breadth  more  or  less. 
By  the  customs  of  various  countries,  the  perch  differs  in 
quantity,  and  consequently  the  acre  of  land.  It  is  commonly 
about  16  feet  and  a  half,  but  in  Staffordshire  it  is  24  feet. 
According  to  the  stat.  24  //.  8.  c  14.  concerning  the  sowing 
of  flax,  it  is  declared  that  160  perches  make  an  acre,  which  is 
40  multiplied  by  4;  and  the  ordinance  of  measuring  land, 
S3  Ed,  I.  St.  6,  agrees  with  this  account.  The  word  acre  for- 
merly meant  an  open  ground  or  6eld ;  as  castl^-acre,  west^acre, 
^c.  and  not  a  determined  quantity  of  land.  The  general  cal- 
culation is  that  there  are  4840  square  yards  in  an  acre.  See 
Turner  v.  Probyn,  1  Anst,  66. 

ACRE,  or  ACRE  FIGHT;  an  old  sort  of  duel  fought  by 
single  combatants,  English  and  Scotch,  between  the  frontiers 
of  their  kingdoms,  with  sword  and  lance ;  this  duelling  was 
also  called  camp  6ght,  and  the  combatants,  champions,  from 
the  open  field  that  was  the  place  of  trial. 

ACT  BEFORE  ANSWER,  is  when  the  lords  ordain 
probation  to  be  led,  before  tbey  determine  the  relevancy,  and 
then  take  both  at  once  under  their  determination.  Scotch 
Did. 

ACT  OF  CURATORY,  is  the  act  extracted  by  the  clerk 
■pcm  any  one's  acceptation  of  being  curator.     Scotch  Diet, 

ACT  OF  GRACE.  In  Scotland  the  act  so  termed  is  I696, 
e.  32.  for  providing  maintenance  for  debtors  imprisoned  by 
their  creditors.  It  is  usually  applied  in  England  to  insolvent 
acts  and  general  pardons.     See  Debtors, 

ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.    See  Statute. 

ACTILIA.     Military  utensils.     Du  Cange. 

ACTION^  Actio.2    Is  the  form  of  a  suit  given  by  law  for 
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recovery  of  that  which  is  one's  due ;  or  it  is  a  legal  demand  of 
a  man's  right.  Co.  Lit.  285.  The  learned  Bracton  thus 
defines  it,  Actio  nihil  aliud  est  quam  Jus  prosequendi  in  judicio 
quod  alicui  debeiur.  Actions  are  either  criminal  or  civil ;  cri- 
minal to  have  judgment  of  death,  as  appeals  of  death,  robbery, 
&c.,  or  only  to  have  judgment  for  damage  to  the  party,  fine  to 
the  king  and  imprisonment,  as  appeals  of  maihem,  &c.  Co. 
Lit,  284:  2  Inst,  40.  But  appeals  are  now  abolished  by 
b^  G,  3.  c,  46.  and  all  criminal  proceedings  are  now  at  suit  of 
the  king,  and  are  called  prosecutions.  Civil  actions  are  such  as 
tend  only  to  the  recovery  of  that  which,  by  reason  of  any  con- 
tract, tort,  or  wrong  of  another,  is  due  to  us;  as  action  of 
debt  upon  the  case,  &c.     2  Inst,  6I. 

Under  criminal  actions  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  actions 
penal,  which  lie  for  some  penalty  on  the  party  sued. 

Actions  upon  statute,  brought  upon  the  breach  of  any  statute, 
whereby  an  action  is  given  to  the  person  injured  or  grieved 
that  lay  not  before ;  as,  where  one  commits  perjury  to  the  pre- 
judice of  another,  the  party  that  is  injured  may  have  a  writ 
upon  the  statute.  Such  action  is  now,  however,  obsolete. 
But  there  are  many  other  such  actions,  as  the  action  for  an 
escape  out  of  execution,  on  1  12.  2.  c.  12  ;  the  action  against  a 
tenant  for  double  value  for  not  quitting  according  to  notice,  on 
4  G,  2.  c.  28.  §  1 ;  and  if  a  statute  prohibit  a  thing,  and  do 
not  prescribe  any  mode  of  remedy,  it  may  be  remedied  by  an 
action  on  the  statute.  See  I  Chitt,Pl,  127:  4  Bam.  Sf  Cres, 
962 :  1  Mac  Clel,  Sf  Y.  45?. 

Actions  popular,  given  on  the  breach  of  some  penal  statute, 
which  every  man  hath  a  right  to  sue  for  himself  and  the  king, 
by  information,  action,  &c.  And  because  this  action  is  not 
given  to  one  especially,  but  generaUy  to  any  that  will  prose- 
cute, it  is  called  action  popular ;  and  from  the  words  used  in 
the  process  (jjui  tam  pro  domino  rege  sequitur  quam  pro  se 
ipso,  who  sues  as  well  for  the  king  as  for  himself)  it  is  called 
a  qui  tam  action.     See  tit.  Information, 

Civil  actions  are  divided  into  real,  personal,  and  mixed. 
Action  real  is  that  action  whereby  a  man  claims  title  to  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  fee  or  for  Ufe:  and  these 
actions  are  possessory,  or  auncestrel ;  possessory,  of  a  man's  own 
possession  and  seisin ;  or  auncestrel,  of  the  possession  or  seisin 
of  his  ancestor. 

Action  personal  is  such  as  one  man  brings  against  another, 
on  any  contract  for  money  or  goods,  or  on  account  of  any 
offence  or  trespass ;  and  it  claims  a  debt,  goods,  chattels,  &c 
or  damages  for  the  same. 

Action  mixed  is  an  action  that  lieth  as  well  for  the  thing 
demanded,  as  against  the  person  that  hath  it ;  in  which  the 
thing  is  recovered,  and  likewise  damages  for  the  wrong  sus- 
tained ;  it  seeks  both  the  thing  whereof  a  man  is  deprived,  and 
a  penalty  for  the  unjust  detention.  But  detinue  is  not  an 
action  mixed,  notwithstanding  the  thing  demanded,  and  damages 
for  withholding  it  be  recovered ;  for  it  is  an  action  merely 
personal,  brought  only  for  goods  and  chattels. 

In  a  real  action,  setting  forth  the  title  in  the  writ,  several 
lands  held  by  several  titles  may  not  be  demanded  in  the  same 
writ;  in  personal  actions  several  wrongs  may  be  compre- 
hended in  one  writ.  8  Rep,  87.  A  bar  is  perpetual  in  per^ 
sonal  actions,  and  the  plaintiff^  is  without  remedy,  unless  it  be 
by  writ  of  error  or  attaint:  but  in  real  actions,  \i  the  de- 
fendant be  barred,  he  may  commence  an  action  of  a  higher 
nature,  and  try  the  same  again.  5  Rep,  33,  Action  of  waste 
sued  against  tenant  for  life,  is  in  the  realty  and  personalty; 
in  the  realty,  the  place  wasted  being  to  be  recovered,  and 
in  the  personalty,  as  treble  damages  are  to  be  recovered. 
Co,  Lit,  284. 

Many  personal  actions  die  with  the  person.  Real  actions 
survive.  If  lessee  for  years  commit  waste,  and  dies,  action  of 
waste  may  not  be  had  against  his  executor  or  administrator, 
for  waste  done  by  the  deceased.  And  where  a  keeper  of  a 
prison  permits  one  in  execution  to  escape,  and  afterwards 
dieth,  no  action  will  lie  against  his  executors.    Tliis  must  be 
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understood  of  tbat  kind  of  keq)er  to  whom  the  prison 
actually  belongs,  as  the  marshal,  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  &c., 
not  of  a  gaoler  who  acts  as  servant  to  a  sheriff,  &c ;  for  in  such 
case,  the  death  of  the  gaoler  is  not  any  bar  to  an  action 
against  the  sheriff,  to  whom,  in  fact,  the  prison  actually 
belongs.  Co.  Ul,  53.  Action  of  debt  lies  not  against  executors 
upon  a  contract  for  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  testator. 
9  12ep.  87.  But  an  action  on  the  case  on  promises  will  lie 
against  an  executor  or  administrator  on  the  promises  of  their 
testator  or  intestate. 

In  all  actions  merely  personal  arising  ex  delicto,  for  wrongs 
actually  done  or  committed  by  the  defendant,  as  trespass,  bat- 
tery, and  slander,  the  action  dies  with  the  person;  4  Inst. 
315;  and  it  never  shall  be  revived  either  by  or  against  the 
executors  or  other  representatives.  For  neither  the  executors 
of  the  plaintiff  have  received,  nor  those  of  the  defendant  com- 
mitted, in  their  own  personal  capacity,  any  manner  of  wrong 
or  injury.  But  in  actions  arising  ex  contractu,  by  breach  of 
promise  and  the  like,  where  the  right  descends  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  plaintiff,  and  those  of  the  defendant  have 
assets  to  answer  the  demand,  though  the  suits  shall  abate  by 
the  death  of  the  parties,  yet  they  may  be  revived  against,  or 
by,  the  executors.     3  Comm.  302. 

The  true  ground  of  this  rule  appears  to  be,  that  executors 
or  administrators  represent  not  so  much  the  persons  as  the 
personal  estate  of  their  testators ;  and  this  leads  to  a  qualifica- 
tion, with  which  the  rule  should  be  stated :  that  the  action 
which  dies  with  the  person  must  be  for  a  wrong  which  can, 
neither  by  implication  of  law,  nor  averment  on  the  record, 
appear  to  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  personal  estate.  Ac- 
cordingly, where  an  action  was  brought  by  an  administrator 
for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  with  the  intestate,  a 
female,  the  judgment  was  arrested,  because  loss  of  marriage  in 
itself  by  no  means  implied  an  injury  to  the  personal  estate  of 
a  female,  which  the  administrator  represented  (on  the  contrary, 
marriage  was  generally  an  extinction  of  it) ;  and  if  any  injury 
to  that  estate  had  in  fact  arisen  by  the  defendant's  conduct, 
none  was  stated  on  the  record.  Chamberlain  v.  Williamson, 
2  M.  4-  S.  408  :  and  see  Kingdon  v.  Nottle,  1  Maule  Sf  S.  355 : 
King  V.  Jones,  1  Marsh,  R.  107- 

Again,  actions  are  either  local  or  transitory.  Actions  real 
and  mixed,  ejectment,  waste,  trespasses  quare  clausum  fregil, 
S^c.  are  to  be  laid  in  the  same  county  where  the  land  lieth : 
personal  and  transitory  actions,  as  debt,  detinue,  covenant, 
(except  where  founded  on  privity  of  estate  only,  in  which  case 
they  are  local),  assault  and  battery,  &c  may  be  brought  in  any 
county.  Co.  Lit.  282.  Except  against  justices  and  officers  of 
corporations  and  parishes  (under  stat.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  12.),  or 
against  officers  acting  under  particular  acts  of  parliament; 
vdiich  frequently  direct  actions  against  them  to  be  laid  in  the 
respective  counties  where  the  facts  happen.  Actions  transitory 
may  be  laid  in  any  county,  although  the  stat.  6  R.  2.  enacted, 
that  writs  of  debt,  account,  &c.  should  be  commenced  in  the 
county  where  the  contracts  were  made ;  for  that  statute  was 
never  put  in  use ;  and  yet  generally  actions  have  been  laid  in 
the  county  where  the  cause  of  them  was  arising,  except  as 
above.  If  the  cause  of  action  arise  in  two  counties,  an  action 
may  be  brought  in  either  county ;  but  if  a  nuisance  be  erected 
in  one  county,  to  the  damage  of  a  man  in  another,  the  assise 
must  be  brought  in  confinio  comitatuum.  Mich.  8  Ann.  B.  R. 
By  stat.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  4.  all  suits  on  penal  statutes  shall  be  laid  in 
the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed.     See  tit  Venue. 

An  action  for  rent,  for  use  and  occupation,  is  not  a  local 
action.     5  W,  P.  T.  25. 

Actions  likewise  are  said  to  be  perpetual  and  temporary. 
Perpetual,  those  which  cannot  be  determined  by  time ;  and  fdl 
actions  may  be  called  perpetual  that  are  not  limited  to  time  for 
their  prosecution :  temporary  actions  are  those  that  are  expressly 
limited;  and  since  the  statute  of  limitations  (21  Jac.  1.  c,  16.), 
all  actions  seem  to  be  temporary ;  or  not  so  perpetual,  but  that 
they  may  in  time  be  prescribed  against;  a  real  action  may  be 


prescribed  against  within  ^ve  years,  on  a  fine  levied,  or  recovei 
suffered.     See  tit.  Limitation  of' Actions. 

Actions  are  also  joint  or  several;  joint,  where  several  pe 
sons  are  equally  concerned,  and  the  one  cannot  bring  tl 
action,  or  cannot  be  sued,  without  the  other ;  several,  in  ca 
of  trespass,  &c.  done,  where  persons  are  to  be  several 
charged,  and  every  trespass  committed  by  many  is  sever 
2  Leon.  77- 

As  to  joining  several  matters  in  one  action,  the  following 
to  be  observed : — 

In  personal  actions  several  wrongs  may  be  joined  in  o 
writ ;  but  actions  founded  upon  a  tort,  and  on  a  contra 
cannot  be  joined,  for  they  require  different  pleas  and  differe 
process.  1  Keb.  847 :  1  Fent.  366.  So  where  there  is  a  t 
by  the  common  law,  and  a  tort  by  statute,  they  may  not 
joined ;  though  where  several  torts  are  by  the  common  h 
they  may  be  joined,  if  personaL  3  Salk.  202  :  see  also  ;x 
tit.  Joinder  and  Misjoinder. 

Trover  and  assumpsit  may  not  be  joined ;  but  in  an  act 
against  a  common  carrier,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  c 
upon  custom  of  the  realm,  and  also  upon  trover  and  conv 
sion ;  for  not  guilty  answers  to  both.  1  Danv.  Ab.  4.  D 
upon  an  amerciament,  and  upon  a  mutuatus,  may  be  joined 
one  declaration.  Wils.  p.  1.  248.  So  case  for  a  misfeasa 
and  negligence  may  be  joined  with  a  count  in  trover,  in 
same  d^aration.  lb.  p.  2.  319-  Two  counts  may  be  joii 
in  the  same  declaration,  where  there  is  the  same  judsmeth 
both.  lb.  p.  2.  321.  And  any  action  may  be  ioincd,  wb 
the  plea  of  not  guilty  goes  to  all.  8  Rep.  47.  But,  it  see 
ejectment  and  battery  cannot  be  joined;  for  after  verd 
where  several  damages  were  found,  the  plaintiff  was  allo^ 
to  release  those  for  the  battery,  and  had  judgment  for 
ejectment.  1  Danv.  3.  If  this  is  law,  it  shows  that  cause 
action  cannot  in  every  instance  be  joined,  where  the  same  ] 
will  go  to  the  whole.  The  doctrine  in  Danvers  seems  tc 
law ;  for  supposing  ejectmetU,  assault  and  battery,  S^.  joine 
one  action,  and  a  general  verdict  on  not  guilty  for  the  plain 
a  new  execution  on  such  a  judgment  must  be  framed.  Ind 
the  joining  two  such  actions  seems  rather  absurd.  Var 
fallacious  rules  have  been  stated,  on  the  result  of  the  aui 
rities,  as  to  what  actions  may  and  may  not  be  joined ;  but 
result  seems  to  be,  that  when  the  same  plea  may  be  pleat 
and  the  same  judgment  given  ou  all  the  counts  of  the  decl 
tion,  or  where  the  counts  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  s 
judgment  is  to  be  given  on  them,  although  the  pleas  be  differ 
as  in  case  of  debt  on  bond,  and  debt  on  simple  contract,  w 
may  lie  joined,  they  may  be  joined ;  and  perhaps  the  na 
of  the  cause  of  action  is  the  best  test  to  decide  whether 
counts  may  be  joined.  See  2  W.  Sound.  117.  e.  f.i  Bac. 
Actions  in  General  (C.)  (Ed.  Gwillim  and  Dodd) :  Tiddy 
11.  (9th  ed.)  Although  persons  may  join  in  the  person; 
they  shall  always  sever  in  actions  concerning  the  realty  ; 
waste  being  a  mixed  action^  savouring  of  the  realty,  that  b 
worthy,  draws  over  the  personalty  with  it.  2  Mod  62. 
person  cannot,  as  administrator,  &c.  join  an  action  for 
right  of  another,  with  any  action  in  bis  own  right ;  bee 
the  costs  will  be  entire,  and  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
much  he  is  to  have  as  administrator,  and  how  muchjbr  kin 
1  Salk.  10.  See  a  variety  of  cases,  well  selected  anc 
gested  on  this  subject.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Action :  see  Joindi 
Action. 

It  remains  now  to  consider, 

I.  Bu  whom,  and  against  whom.  Actions  may  be  brougt 
Ih  What  particular  Actions  are  adapted  to  particular  C 

It  may  be  previously  observed,  that  an  action  does  nc 
before  a  cause  of  action  accrued ;  and  if  it  be  not  pleadc 
abatement,  yet  if  it  appears  on  the  record,  it  may  be  m 
in  arrest  of  judgment;  2  Lev.  197:  Carth.  114:  vide 
1 47 ;  or  assigned  for  error.  Cro.  Eliz.  325.  See  farther,  J 
Conu  Dig.  tit  Abatement  (G.  6.),  and  Action.  (E  ) 
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In  some  cases,  certain  tliines  are  required  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  done  by  tbe  plaintiff  previous  to  tbe  commence- 
ment of  an  action,  or  he  cannot  recover ;  as  in  actions  against 
justices  of  the  peace,  &c.     24  G.  2.  c,  44.  and  many  other  acts. 

I.  In  all  aetums  there  must  be  a  person  able  to  sue.  Murray 
T.  Eatt  India  Company,  5  Bam,  Sf  A.  204.  The  party  sued 
must  be  one  suable  for  the  thing  laid ;  and  the  plaintiff  is  to 
faring  his  right  and  proper  action  which  the  law  gives  him  for 
relief.  1  Skep,  Abr.  20.  There  are  three  sorts  of  damages  or 
wrongs,  either  of  which  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  an  actum, 

1.  Where  a  man   suffers  damage  in  his  fame  and  credit. 

2.  Where  one  has  damage  to  his  person,  as  by  battery,  impri- 
aonment,  &c.  which  respects  his  liberty.  8.  Where  a  person 
suffers  any  damage  in  his  property,     Carth,  Rep.  41 6. 

A  man  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  convict  of  recusancy, 
an  outlaw,  excommunicated  person,  convict  of  prctmunire,  an 
alien  enemy,  &c  cannot  bring  an  action,  till  pardon,  reversal, 
absolution,  &c  But  executors  or  administrators,  being  out- 
lawed, may  sue  in  the  right  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  though 
not  in  their  own  right.  A  feme  covert  must  sue  with  her 
husband ;  and  infants  are  to  sue  by  guardian,  &c.  Co.  Lit. 
128.  Actions  may  be  brought  against  all  persons,  whether 
attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  a  convict  recusant,  outlawed,  or 
excommunicate,  &c. ;  see  Bac.  Ab.  Actions  in  General  (B.) ;  and 
a  feme  covert  must  be  sued  with  her  husband.  A  scire  facias, 
or  any  writ  to  which  the  defendant  may  plead,  or  by  which 
the  plaintiff  may  recover,  is  an  action.  6  Rep.  S :  Salk.  5. 
See  tit.  Abatement,  Baron  and  Feme,  S^c. 

II.  There  are  various  kinds  of  actions,  suited  to  different 
cases,  as  actions  of  Covenant,  Debt,  Detinue,  Trespass, 
Tbovbr,  &c  ,  which  see  under  their  respective  titles. 

But  where  the  law  has  made  no  provision,  or,  rather,  where 
no  general  action  could  well  be  framed  beforehand,  the  ways 
of  injuring,  and  methods  of  deceiving  being  so  various,  every 
person  is  allowed  to  bring  a  special  action  on  his  own  case. 
1  New.  Abr.  44 :  Co.  Lit.  56.  a :  6  Mod.  53,  54. 

This  action  is,  in  practice,  become  the  most  universal  of 
any ;  as  most  of  the  other  actions  may,  under  particular  dr- 
cumstances,  be  resolved  into  this,  which  it  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  somewhat  largely. 

Action  upon  the  case  is  a  general  action  given  for  redress 
of  wrongs  and  injuries,  done  without  force,  and  not  particu- 
larly provided  against  by  law,  in  order  to  have  satisfaction  for 
damase;  and  (by  stat.  IQ  H.  7*  c.  f))  in  actions  upon  the  case, 
the  like  process  is  to  be  had  as  in  actions  of  tresimss  or  debt. 
It  is  called  action  on  the  case,  because  the  whole  cause  or  case, 
as  much  as  in  the  declaration  (except  time  and  place),  is  set 
down  in  the  writ ;  and  there  is  no  other  action  given  in  the 
caae,  save  only  where  the  plaintiff  hath  his  choice  to  bring  this 
or  another  action.  Formerly,  all  civil  actions  were  sued  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  there  the  foundation  of  the  suit 
is  a  writ,  called  an  original,  whereupon  the  capias  is  grounded, 
and  whidi  original  contains  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint at  large ;  and  it  is  the  same  where  suits  are  commenced 
in  B.  R.  by  original  out  of  Chancery. 

In  all  cases  where  a  man  has  a  temporal  loss,  or  damage,  by 
the  wrong  of  another  (not  amounting  to  a  trespass,  for,  if  it  do, 
his  remeay  is  by  action  of  trespass),  he  may  have  an  action 
upon  the  case  to  be  repaired  in  damages.  But  the  particular 
damace  must  be  specially  alleged. 

This  action,  as  hath  been  intimated,  lies  in  a  great  variety 
of  instances,  which  are  particularly  enumerated  in  Comtns's 
Digest,  and  in  Bacon*s  Abridgment,  Action  on  the  Case.  (Ed.  by 
Gwillim  and  Dodd.)     Of  these  the  chief  are, 

1.  Action  on  the  case  for  Words;  which  is  brought 
for  words  spoken,  which  afiect  a  person's  life,  reputation, 
office,  or  trade,  or  tend  to  his  loss  of  preferment  in  marriage 
or  serrioe,  or  to  his  disinheritance,  or  which  occasion  him 


zny  particular  damage.  This  action,  therefore,  will  lie  for 
charging  another  with  any  capital  or  other  crime.  To  say  of 
another  he  is  a  traitor,  action  lies.  1  Bulstr.  145.  But  if  one 
call  another  a  seditious,  traitorous  knave,  no  action  lieth ;  be- 
cause the  words  imply  an  intention  only,  and  not  an  unlawful 
act.  4  Rep.  19*  Nor  to  say  of  a  man  he  deserves  to  be 
hanged ;  nor  to  call  another  a  rOgue  generally,  or  say  he  will 
prove  him  to  be  a  rogue ;  though  it  will  lie  to  say  a  man  is  a 
rogue  on  record.  4  Rep.  15:  Danv.  92.  Words  which 
charge  a  person  with  being  a  murderer,  highwayman,  or  thief, 
in  express  terms,  are  held  actionable.  1  RM,  Abr.  47.  Though 
for  sa3ring  such  a  one  would  have  taken  his  purse  on  the  high- 
way, or  have  robbed  him,  an  action  lies  not ;  for  nothing  is 
shown  to  be  done  in  order  tbereta  Cro.  Eliz.  250.  Lue- 
wise  to  say  a  man  was  in  gaol  for  stealing  any  thing  is  not 
actionable,  for  the  words  do  not  affirm  the  theft.  Danv.  140. 
But  to  say,  I  think  A.  B.  committed  such  a  felony ;  or,  I 
dreamt  he  stole  a  horse,  &c. ;  these  words  are  actionable.  Dal. 
144:  1  Danv,  105.  If  a  felony  be  done,  and  common  fame 
is  that  such  a  person  did  it,  although  one  may  charge  or  arrest 
him  on  suspicion  of  that  felony,  yet  a  man  may  not  affirm  that 
he  did  the  same,  for  he  may  be  innocent  all  the  while,  and 
therefore  affirming  it  hath  been  held  actionable.  Hob.  138. 
203.  381. 

It  was  heretofore  held,  that  no  action  would  lie  for  words 
importing  a  charge  of  murder,  without  an  averment  that  the 
person  said  to  be  killed  was  dead ;  but  the  latter  and  better 
opinion  is,  that  the  party  shall  be  intended  to  be  dead,  unless 
the  contrarv  appears  in  the  pleadings.  1  FerU.  117:  Cro.  Jac. 
489 :  Sid. '53 :  Cro.  Eliz.  560.  823.  Ihough  qua^e  if  the 
party  is  proved  alive  ?  So  words  accusing  of  sodomy.  1  Sid. 
373. 

When  such  words  are  spoken  of  another  maliciously,  for 
which,  if  true,  the  party  spoken  of  might  be  punished  cri- 
minally,' action  lies ;  as,  to  say  of  a  person,  he  hath  perjured 
himself ;  or  that  he  would  prove  him  perjured ;  or  that  he  was 
forsworn  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  Common  Pleas,  &c.  are 
actionable  ;  but  not  to  call  a  person  a  forsworn  man,  unless  it 
be  said  as  to  an  oath  in  a  court  of  record.  3  7;?^^  l63  :  Danv. 
87.  89 :  6"  Term  Rep.  69I :  8  East,  427 :  Bac,  Ab.  Slander. 
(B.  3.)  To  say  a  man  hath  forged  an  obligation,  &c.  and  he 
will  prove  it ;  this  is  actionable.     Danv.  1 30. 

Some  writers  make  a  difference  where  the  subsequent  words 
are  introduced  by  the  word  and;  as,  you  are  a  thief,  and 
have  stolen,  &c.,  which  are  additional,  and  shall  not  correct ; 
and  the  ward  for;  as  you  are  a  thief,  for  you  have,  &c.  Hob. 
386 :  Style,  1 15  :  Godb,  89.  But  later  opinions  make  no  differ- 
ence; and  the  words  "thief,"  "stealing,"  take  their  com- 
plexion from  the  subject-matter,  and  will  be  held  to  intend 
feloniously  stealing,  if  a  felony  could  be  committed  of  the 
subject-matter.  Little  doubts  can  now  arise  on  these  matters, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  courts.  If  it  clearly  appnear  that 
the  words  could  not  imply  felonious  stealing,  the  action  will 
fail ;  if,  for  example,  the  defendant  said,  "  You  stole  an  acre 
of  my  land,"  the  statement  would  be  bad  upon  demurrer,  if  it 
appeared  on  the  trial  that  the  words  had  been  applied  in  a 
sens^  not  felonious,  the  plaintiff  would  be  nonsuited;  and, 
finally,  if,  after  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  that  the 
term  as  used  was  capable  of  a  felonious  sense,  the  verdict 
could  be  supported.  See  Starkie  on  Slander,  1.  93.  (2d  qd.) 
The  words,  he  is  a  maintainer  of  thieves,  and  keeps  none  but 
thieves  in  his  house,  will  not  support  an  action,  unless  it  be 
averred  that  he  knew  them  to  be  thieves.     Cro,  Eliz.  746. 

To  say  an  alehouse-keeper  keeps  a  bawdy-house,  action  lies. 
Cro.  Eliz.  582.  Though  to  say  of  an  innkeeper,  that  he  har- 
bours rogues,  &c  is  not  actionable ;  for  his  inn  is  common  to 
all  guests.  2  RM.  Rep.  136.  To  say  of  another  he  haih 
(not  that  he  had)  the  French  pox,  action  will  lie.  Cro.  Jac. 
430.  See  H^oy,  151.  To  call  a  man  a  whore-master,  or  a 
woman  whore,  no  action  lies;  for  these  are  merely  spiritual 
d2 
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offences.  Dam.  Abr.  80.  But  calling  a  woman  whore  in 
London  is  actionahle,  as  she  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  the 
custom  of  the  city.  See  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Action  upon  the  Case 
for  Defamation.  (D.  10.)  But  this  custom  has  never  been 
proved,  so  as  to  maintain  an  action  at  Westminster.  Doug. 
380 :  Burr.  2032. 

Words  likewise  are  actionable  which  tend  to  the  disgrace  or 
detriment  of  a  person  in  office,  or  of  a  man  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  or  trade. 

Calling  an  officer  in  the  government,  &c.  Jacobite,  hath  been 
held  actionable;  not  of  a  private  person.  7  Mod.  Ca.  107. 
To  say  a  justice  of  peace  doth  not  administer  justice,  is  actioft" 
able.  Cro.  Eliz.  358.  And  so  for  other  disgrace  in  his  office. 
But  words  relating  to  a  man's  office  must  have  a  plain  and 
direct  meaning,  to  charge  him  with  some  crime  that  is  punish- 
able ;  and  be  spoken  of  his  office,  or  otherwise  they  are  not 
actionable.  6  Mod.  200.  Thus  the  plaintiff,  being  a  justice 
of  peace,  the  defendant  said,  Mr.  Stukely  covereth  and  hideth 
felonies  y  and  is  not  worthy  to  be  a  justice  of  peace  ;  actionable, 
for  though  his  office  is  not  named,  the  words  necessarily  refer 
to  it.     4  Rep.  16:   1  Leon.  335 :  1  Fent.  50. 

Slander,  &c.  brought  by  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  who  was 

also  a  justice  of  peace,  and  chancellor  of  the  bishoprick  of 

Norwich,  for  these  words,  he  is  not  JU  to  be  a  chancellor  or 

justice  of  peace;  he  is  a  knave,  a  rascal,  and  a  villain  ;  he  is  not 

Jit  to  practise  ;  he  ought  to  have  Ids  gown  pulled  over  his  ears  ; 

actionable.     2  Lutw.  1288. 

The  defendant  spoke  to  an  officer,  (viz.)  You  have  cozened 

the  state  of  20,0001.  and  I  will  prove  it ;  for  you  have  received 

25,000/.  of  the  office,  and  not  compounded  for  it,  and  have 

foisted  in  words  tn  tlie  order  of  your  commission ;  actionable. 

Style,  436. 

In  offices  of  ptqfit,  for  such  words  as  impute  the  want  either 
of  understanding,  ability,  or  integrity  to  execute  them,  this 
action  lies.  But  in  offices  of  honour,  words  that  impute  want 
only  of  ability,  are  not  actionable ;  as  to  say  of  a  justice  of 
peace,  he  a  justice  of  peace  I  he  is  an  ass,  and  a  beetle-headed 
justice;  the  reason  is,  because  a  man  cannot  help  his  want  of 
ability,  as  he  may  his  want  of  honesty ;  otherwise  where  words 
impute  dishonesty  or  corruption.  2  Salk.  695.  But  as  a  ma- 
gistrate may  be  removed  for  gross  ignorance  as  well  as  for 
corruption,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bring  an  action  for  an 
imputation  of  such  ignorance ;  and  it  is  not  clear  now  that  such 
action  will  not  lie.  See  Starkie  on  Slander,  1. 121.  (2d  ed.)  If 
special  damage  can  be  proved,  it  is  actionable;  and  indeed 
in  every  case,  where  special  damage  can  be  proved,  an  action 
will  lie. 

As  to  words  tending  to  the  disgrace  or  detriment  of  a  man 
in  his  profession  or  trade  ;  where  the  words  are  disgracing  to  a 
man's  profession,  they  also  must  appear  to  be  spoken  precisely 
of  it;  for  to  say  a  person  hath  cozened  one  in  the  sale  of 
certain  goods,  is  not  actionable ;  unless  you  show  that  the  party 
lived  by  such  selling ;  1  RoU.  Abr.  62 ;  or  derived  emolument 
from  it. 

To  say  of  a  doctor  in  divinity,  Doctor  S.  is  robbing  the 
church  ;  and  at  another  time.  Doctor  S.  hath  robbed  the  church; 
actionable.     Cro.  Car.  301. 417* 

In  case.  Sic  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  was  in- 
stituted and  inducted  into  a  parsonage  in,  &c.,  and  that  he  exe- 
cuted the  office  of  a  pastor  in  that  church  for  the  space  of 
four  yean,  and  that  the  defendant  said  of  him,  Vou  are  a 
drunkard,  a  whore- master,  a  commoti  swearer,  and  a  common 
liar,  and  you  have  preached  false  doctrine,  and  deserve  to  be 
degraded  ;  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifi',  it  was  objected  that 
the  words  are  not  actionable,  because  they  import  no  civil  or 
temporal  damage  to  the  plaintiff;  but  adjudged  actionable; 
for,  if  tnxe,  he  may  be  degraded,  and  so  lose  his  freehold. 
AUen,  63. 

These  words  spoken  of  a  preaching  parson,  Parrat  is  an 
MduUerer,  and  had  two  children  by  B.  G.'s  wife,  and  I  will 


came  him  to  be  deprived  for  it;  not  actionable,  for  it  is  a  ji 
ritual  defamation,  and  punishable  in  that  court    Cro.  El 
502.     But  as  such  words  mieht  lead   to  his  deprivation, 
would  seem  they  would  be  held  actionable. 

To  say  of  a  counsellor,  that  he  is  no  lawyer ;  that  they  s 
fools  who  come  to  him  for  law,  and  that  he  will  get  nothi 
by  the  law,  action  lies.  1  Danv.  113.  And  it  is  the  same 
say,  he  hath  disclosed  secrets  in  a  cause. 

To  call  a  doctor  of  physic  fool,  ass,  empiric,  and  moun 
bank,  or  say  he  is  no  scholar,  are  actionable.  Cro.  Car.  2' 
So  to  say  of  a  schoolmaster,  put  not  your  son  to  him,  for 
will  come  away  as  very  a  dunce  as  he  went.  Hell.  71.  Wh 
one  says  of  a  midwife,  that  many  have  perished  for  her  ws 
of  skill,  an  action  will  lie.  Cro.  Car.  211.  If  one  calls  a  m 
chant  bankrupt,  action  lies.  1  Leon.  336.  And  to  cal 
trading  ^rson  bankrupt  or  knave,  is  actionable.  1  Danv. 
Also,  if  one  say  of  a  merchant,  that  he  is  a  b^garly  fell< 
and  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  ;  or  say  of  a  person  that  he  i 
runaway,  and  dares  not  show  his  face,  by  reason  whereof  h 
disgraced,  and  injured  in  his  calling,  these  are  actiona 
Raym.  184.  To  say  of  a  comfactor,  you  are  a  rogue  : 
swindling  rascal ;  you  delivered  me  100  bushels  of  oats  worse 
six  shillings  a  bushel  than  I  bargained  for,  is  actionable.  Tho 
V.  Jackson,  3  Ring.  R.  104.  The  action  may  be  brought  by 
person  in  any  lawful  employment,  but  not  in  one  which  is 
strictly  lawful,  as  a  jobber  in  the  funds.  S2  Boss.  4*  P^  ^ 
Words  imputing  insolvency  to  an  innkeeper  have  been  1 
actionable,  though  they  were  spoken  when  innkeepers  were 
within  the  bankrupt  laws.  Whittington  v.  Gladwin,  5  B 
Sf  C.  150. 

Words  tendin^to  the  loss  of  preferment  in  marriage, 
are  actionable.    Thus  to  say  that  a  woman  hath  a  bastard 
is  with  child ;  or  that  a  certain  person  hath  had  the  use  of 
body,  whereby  she  loses  her  marriage,  action  lies,  i.  e.  by  re 
of  the  special  damage.     If  a  man  is  in  treaty  with  a  woraa 
marry,  and  another  tells  him  she  is  under  a  pre-contract ; 
doth  not  imply  a  scandal,  but  yet,  if  false,  an  action  will  ] 
she  loses  her  marriage  by  means  of  those  words.     To  say 
man  that  he  lay  with  a  certain  woman,  &c.  by  which  he 
his  marriage,  is  actionable  ;  for  in  these  cases  there  is  a  temj 
damage.     1  Danv.  81.     But  such  words  could  not  be  ac 
able  unless  they  actually  produced  damage  by  the  loss  o 
marriage. 

As  to  words  tending  to  a  person's  disinheritance,  if  one 
of  another  that  has  land  by  descent,  that  he  is  a  basi 
action  upon  the  case  lies,  as  it  tends  to  his  disinheritance. 
Ent.  28.     But  to  say  of  a  son  and  heir  apparent,  that  h< 
bastard,  action  lies  not  until  he  is  disinherited,  or  is  preju 
thereby.     1  Danv.  83.     To  slander  the  title  of  another 
son  to  his  lands  is  actionable ;  but  the  words  must  be 
and  be  spoken  by  one  that  neither  hath,  nor  pretendeth 
to  the  land  himself :  and  who  is  not  of  counsel  to  him 
pretends  right ;  qui  innniscet  se  rei  aliena.     4  Rep.  1 7* 
man  shall  pretend  title  to  the  land  another  hath  in  posse 
and  hath  no  colour  of  title  to  it ;  and  shall  say  he  hath  a 
deed  or  conveyance  of  it,  where  in  truth  he  hath  none,  oi 
hath  any,  it  is  a  counterfeit  and  forged  deed,  and  he  knc 
to  be  so ;  in  this  case  the  words  may  bear  an  action  ;  I 
there  be  any  colour  for  what  is  said,  they  will  not  be  actic 
Cro.  Jac.   163:     Yelv.  80.  88:    1   Stark,  on  Slander 
(2d  ed.)  :  Bac.  Ab.  Slander.  (C.)  (7th  ed.)     And  the  pa 
whom  the  words  are  spoken  must  have,  or  be  likely  to 
some  special  damage  by  the  speaking  of  them ;  as  that 
hindered  in  the  sale  of  his  lands,  or  in  his  preferment  it 
riage,  &c,  without  which  it  is  said  action  doth  not  lie. 
99:    Cro.  Jac.  213.  397:    Poph.  187:    2  Bulst.   90. 
affirming  that  another  hath  title  to  the  land,  where  actii 
See  4 12^.  175. 

If  A.  says,  that  B.  said  that  C.  did  a  certain  scan 
thing,  C.  shall  have  actum  against  A.  with  averment  t 
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never  said  so,  whereby  A.  is  the  author  of  the  scandal^  sup- 
posing B.  did  not  in  fact  say  so.  Cro.  Jac.  406 :  see  1  RoU, 
Abr.U. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  general,  that  though  scandalous  words 
are  spoken  before  a  man's  face,  or  behind  his  back,  by  way  of 
affirmation  or  report,  when  drunk  or  sober ;  and  although  they 
are  spoken  in  any  other  than  the  EnglLth  language,  if  they 
are  understood  by  the  hearers,  they  are  actionable;  also  words 
may  be  actionable  in  one  county  which  are  not  so  in  another, 
by  the  different  construction,  &c  4  Rep.  14 :  Hob.  165.  2S6. 
But  if  the  defendant  can  make  proof  of  the  words,  he  may, 
in  an  action  for  damages,  plead  a  special  justification.  Co, 
ErU,  ^6.  The  words  to  maintain  this  action  must  be  direct 
and  certain,  that  there  may  be  no  intendment  asainst  them ; 
but  as  some  words  separate,  without  others  joined  with  them, 
are  not  actionable,  so  some  words  that  are  actionable  may  be 
qualified  by  the  precedent  or  subsequent  words,  and  all  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  together.  4  Rep,  17:1  Cro.  127  .* 
Moor  Ca.  174.  331  :  vide  4  Rep.  20:  Hob.  126:  Bac.  Ab. 
Slander.  (R.)  Where  words  spoken  are  somewhat  uncertain, 
they  may,  \sj  apt  averments,  be  made  certain  and  actionable. 
2  BuUt.  227.  So  by  the  pleadings  of  the  parties,  and  verdict 
of  a  jury  for  the  plaintiff.  Cro.  Jac.  107.  The  thing  charged 
by  the  words  must  be  that  which  is  possible  to  have  been  done ; 
for  if  it  be  of  a  thing  altogether  and  apparently  impossible,  no 
action  lies.  4  Rep.  16.  No  action  will  lie  for  words  spoken 
in  pursuit  of  a  prosecution  in  an  ordinary  course  of  justice ;  as 
where  a  lawyer,  in  pleading  his  client's  cause,  utters  words  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions ;  as  saying  of  one  he  is  a  bastard, 
when  this  is  to  defend  the  party's  own  title  where  he  himself 
doth  claim  to  be  heir  of  the  land  that  is  in  question,  these  words 
will  not  bear  an  action.  Cro.  Jac.  90 :  4  Rep.  IS.  Where  the 
words  are  pertinent  to  the  issue  in  the  cause,  no  action  lies 
against  the  advocate,  although  the  words  may  be  considered  by 
the  court  too  strong.  Hodgson  v.  Scarlett :  1  Barn.  Sf  A.  232  : 
and  see  4  Bam.  Sf  Cres.  473. 

In  this  action  the  nature  of  the  words  must  be  set  forth,  with 
the  manner  of  speaking  them,  when  and  where  spoken,  and 
before  whom,  and  the  damage  thereby  to  the  plaintiff;  that  his 
credit  was,  and  how  impaired,  with  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  matters  not  whether  the  plaintiff  doth  in  his 
declaration  set  forth  all  the  circumstantial  words  as  they  are 
^loken;  so  as  to  show  the  very  words  that  are  actionable, 
which  must  be  set  out  accurately,  and  without  any  variation 
in  the  sense ;  for  if  the  sense  vary,  it  is  fatal,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  set  out  the  words  according  to  their  substance  and 
effect.  1 1  Mod.  78.  84 :  3  Bam.  Sf  A.  503 :  Bac.  Ab.  Slander. 
(S.)  The  rule  as  to  construing  words  in  mitiori  sensu  is  now 
exploded,  and  they  are  to  be  construed  according  to  their 
ordinary  and  popular  acceptation.  Conp.  275 :  5  £last,  463 : 
9  Easty  96.  in  general  malice,  in  fact,  need  not  be  proved, 
since,  if  the  words  are  slanderous,  a  malicious  intention  is  in- 
ferred :  but  if  the  words  are  spoken  in  the  honest  discharge  of 
lodal  duties  (whether  legal  or  moral),  as  in  giving  the  character 
of  a  servant,  or  in  giving  a  bondjide  caution  to  an  employer, 
•>  to  supposed  malpractices  committed  by  his  steward,  &c.  &c, 
the  action  will  not  lie  unless  express  malice  is  proved  against 
the  defendant.  See  Starkie,  c.  1 3  (2d  ed.) :  4  Bam  ^  C.  274 : 
$  Camp.  282.  293 :  1  Camp.  268  :  2  Price. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  law  in  which  the  decided  cases 
are  so  contradictory  to  each  other,  and  the  decisions  so  fre- 
quently irreconcileable  to  their  avowed  principles,  as  this  action 
on  the  case  for  words;  many  cases  in  the  old  authors  are 
certainly  not  law,  and  the  fairest  observation  on  the  subject 
if,  that  "  what  words  are  actionable  or  not,  will  be  more  satis- 
factorily determined  by  an  accurate  application  of  the  general 
prindfJes  on  which  such  actions  depend,  than  by  a  reference 
to  adjudged  cases,  especially  those  in  old  authors."  See  the 
case  of  Onslotv  v.  Home,  3  Wils.  177*  where  the  principles  are 
well  explained. 

2.  Action  on  the  case  likewise  lies  upon  an  assumpsit  ob 


UNDBRSTANDiNO ;  and  such  action  is  founded  on  a  contract 
either  express  or  implied  by  law,  and  the  verdict  gives  the 
party  damages  in  proportion  to  the  loss  he  has  sustained  by  the 
violation  of  the  contract.  4  Co.  92 :  Moor,  667.  See  tit. 
Assumpsii. 

3.  It  has  been  premised,  that  a  special  action  on  the  case  lies 
in  all  instances  wherein  no  general  action  could  be  framed ;  it 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  point  out  some  of  those  particular 
cases  to  which  it  is  most  peculiarly  applicable. 

It  was  formerly  held,  that  if  my  fire,  by  misfortune,  burnt 
the  eoods  of  another  man,  for  this  wrong  he  should  have  action 
on  the  case  against  me ;  and  if  my  servant  put  a  candle  or  other 
fire  in  any  place  in  my  house,  and  this  burnt  my  house,  and  the 
house  of  my  neighbour,  action  of  the  case  lay  for  him  against 
me.     1  Danv.  10.     But  this  action  is  now  destroyed  by  stat. 

6  Ann.  c.  31.     See  tit.  Fire,  Waste. 

Action  on  the  case  likewise  lies  asainst  carriers  and  others 
upon  the  custom  of  England.     See  tit.  Carrier. 

A  common  innkeeper  is  chargeable  for  goods  stolen  in  his 
house.     See  tit.  Inns  and  Innkeeper. 

This  action  lies  for  deceit  in  contracts,  bargains,  and  sales. 
If  a  vintner  sells  wine,  knowing  it  to  be  corrupt,  as  good  and 
not  corrupt,  though  without  warranty,  action  lies.  Danv.  173. 
So  if  a  man  sells  a  horse,  and  warrants  him  to  be  sound  of  his 
limbs,  if  he  be  not,  actiofi  on  the  case  lies.  A  person  warrants 
a  horse,  wind  and  limb,  that  hath  some  secret  disease  known 
to  the  seller,  but  not  to  the  buyer,  this  action  may  be  brought ; 
though  if  one  sell  a  horse,  and  warrant  him  sound,  and  he  hath 
at  the  time  visible  infirmities,  which  the  buyer  may  see,  action 
on  the  case  will  not  lie.  Yelv.^  114;  Cro.  Jac.  675  :  2  Bing. 
183:  Bac.  Ab.  Action  on  the  Case.  (E.)  (7th  ed.)  There  must 
be  an  express  warranty,  for  a  sound  price  does  not  imply  a 
warranty.  2  East,  322.  Where  one  sells  me  any  wares  or 
commodities,  and  is  to  deliver  that  which  is  good,  but  delivers 
what  is  naught ;  or  sells  any  thing  by  false  or  deceitful  weights 
and  measures,  with  or  without  warranty,  action  on  the  case 
lies ;  and  so  where  a  man  doth  sell  corrupt  victuals,  as  bread, 
beer,  or  other  things  for  food,  and  knows  it  to  be  unwholesome. 
Dyer,  75 :  4  Rep.  18 :  Cro.  Jac.  270  :  2  East.  314  :  4  Banu 
Sf  Cres.  108  :  6  Taunt.  108  :  Bac.  Ab.  Action  on  the  Case.  (E.) 
Yet  if  the  buyer  or  his  servant  shall  see  and  taste  the  victuals, 
&c.  and  like  and  accept  the  same,  no  action  can  be  maintained. 

7  H.  4.  16.  Nor  will  case  lie  upon  a  warranty  of  what  is  out 
of  a  man's  power,  or  of  a  future  thing ;  as  that  a  horse  shall 
carry  a  man  thirty  miles  a  day,  or  the  like.  Finch,  188.  If  a 
man  sells  certain  packs  of  wool,  and  warrants  that  they  are 
good  and  merchantable,  if  they  are  damaged,  action  on  the  case 
lies  against  him.  1  Danv.  187:  Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra.  The 
bare  affirmation  by  the  seller  of  a  particular  sort  of  diamond 
without  warranting  it  to  be  such,  will  not  maintain  an  action. 
And  when  a  man  warrants  a  horse  sound,  and  at  the  same 
time  misrepresents  the  place  from  whence  the  horse  came,  if  the 
warranty  is  complied  with,  the  sale  will  not  be  vitiated  by 
the  misrepresentation.  5  Dow.  S^  Ry.  169 :  Cro.  Jac.  4.  196. 
But  where  a  man  hath  the  possession  of  a  personal  thing,  the 
affirming  it  to  be  his  own  is  a  warranty  that  it  is  so ;  though 
it  is  otherwise  in  case  of  lands,  where  the  buyer  at  his  peril  is 
to  see  that  he  hath  title.  1  Salk.  210.  If  a  person  sells  to 
another  cattle  or  goods  that  are  not  his  own,  actum  on  the  case 
lies ;  so  if  he  warrants  cloth  to  be  of  such  a  length,  that  is 
deficient  of  it.  See  tit.  Deceit..  If  the  false  representation  is 
knowingly  made,  and  the  plaintiff  is  injured,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  show  that  defendant  intended  to  injure  him.     7  Bing.  105. 

For  neglect  or  malfeazance;  as  if  a  tailor,  &c.  undertakes  to 
make  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  spoils  them,  action  lies ;  and  if  ^ 
carpenter  promises  to  repair  my  house  before  a  certain  day,  and 
doth  not  do  it,  by  which  my  house  falls ;  or  if  he  undertakes 
to  build  a  house  for  me,  and  doth  it  ill,  action  on  the  case  lies. 
1  Danv.  32.  If  a  surgeon  neglects  his  patient,  or  applies  un- 
wholesome medicines,  whereby  the  patient  is  injured,  this 
action  lieth.    And  if  a  counsel  retained  to  appear  on  such  a 
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day  in  courts  doth  not  come^  by  which  the  cause  miscarries, 
action  lies  against  him:  so  if,  after  retainer,  he  become  of 
counsel  to  the  adversary  against  the  plaintiff.     11  H.  6,  1 8. 

\Vhere  a  smith  promises  to  shoe  my  horse  well,  if  he  pricks 
him,  action  on  the  case  lies ;  and  so  when  he  refuses  to  shoe  him, 
on  which  I  travel  without,  and  my  horse  is  damaged.  For 
stopping  up  a  water-course  or  way ;  breaking  down  a  party- 
wall  ;  stopping  of  ancient  lights,  and  for  any  private  nuisance 
to  a  man*s  water,  light,  or  air,  whereby  a  person  is  damnified, 
this  action  lieth.     Cro,  Eliz.  427 :  Yelv.  159. 

This  action  lies  also  for  killing  another  person's  dogs,  by 
means  of  traps  placed  near  to  the  highway,  and  baited  with 
flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  animsd  to  its  destruction. 
Townsend  v.  Wathen,  9  E,  R.  277-  And  for  firing  at  wild 
fowl  in  a  decoy.  Carrinston  v.  Taylor ,  11  £.  i2.  571.  But 
not  at  rooks  in  a  rookery,  for  they  are  noxious  birds.  2  Bam, 
Sf  C  934. 

Where  any  one  personates  another,  for  cheating  at  gaming, 
where  a  surety  is  not  saved  harmless,  &c.    2  Inst,  193. 

But  not  where  the  money  was  fairly  won,  and  the  action 
was  not  upon  the  statute.  1  Maide  4*  SeL  Rep.  500.  See  tit. 
Gaming, 

If  I  lend  another  my  horse  to  ride  so  far,  and  he  rides  farther, 
or  forward  and  backward,  or  doth  not  give  him  meat,  this 
action  lieth.  Cro,  Eliz,  14.  And  where  one  lends  me  a  horse 
for  a  lime,  if  he  take  him  from  me  within  that  time,  or  disturb 
me  before  I  have  done  what  I  hired  him  for ;  action  on  the  case 
lies :  and  though  I  ride  the  horse  out  of  the  way  in  my  journey, 
he  may  not  take  him  from  me.  8  Rep,  146.  See  tit.  Bailment 
This  action  lies  for  keeping  a  doe  accustomed  to  bite  sheep, 
if  the  owner  knew  the  vicious  quality  of  the  dog.  But  not  for 
a  man's  dog  running  at  my  sheep,  thoush  he  kill  them,  if  it  be 
without  his  consent,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  dc^  was 
accustomed  to  bite  sheep.  Vide  1  Danv,  Ab,  IQ:  Hetl,  171 : 
1  Stark.  Ca,  286:  2  Ibid^  212. 

Action  on  the  case  will  lie  against  a  gaoler  for  putting  irons 
on  his  prisoner;  or  putting  him  in  the  stocks;  or  not  giving 
sufficient  sustenance  to  him,  being  committed  for  debt.  F,  N, 
B,  S3,  1  he  master  may  in  many  cases  have  this  action  against 
his  servant,  steward,  or  bailiff,  for  any  special  abuse  done  to 
him,  and  for  negligence,  &c.  Also  it  lies  for  taking  or  enticing 
away  my  servant,  and  retaining  him ;  or  threatening  a  servant^ 
whereby  I  lose  his  service.  Lane,  68 :  Cro,  Eliz.  777 '  1  Shep. 
Ab.  52.  5Q,  The  master  of  an  apprentice  seduced  to  work  for 
another,  may  either  sue  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  seduc- 
tion, or  he  may  bring  assumpsit  for  the  work  and  labour  done 
by  his  apprentice  against  the  person  who  employed  him.  See 
1  Taunt,  112:  S  Maule  <J-  S,  19I :  5  East,  Sg.a:  4  Taunt.  876. 
A  servant  is  trusted  with  goods  and  n^erchandixe  consigned 
to  him  by  a  merchant,  to  pay  the  customs  for  them,  and  dispose 
of  them  to  profit ;  if  he  deceive  the  merchant,  and  have  allowance 
for  it  on  his  account ;  and,*  to  defraud  the  king,  lands  some  of 
the  goods  without  paying  the  customs^  by  which  they  are  for- 
feited, action  on  the  case  lieth.  Lane,  65 :  Cro.  Jac.  266 : 
see  Bac.  Ab.  Master  and  Servant  (M .) :  and  see  Master 
and  Servant. 

If  I  trust  one  to  buy  a  lease  or  other  thing  for  me,  and  he 
buyeth  it  for  himself,  or  doth  not  buy  it,  this  action  lies  against 
him ;  but  if  he  doth  his  endeavour  it  sufficeth.  Bro.  117*  If 
a  man  undertake  to  perform  any  work  (e.  g.  to  lay  out  money 
on  security  for  another)^  and  he  from  negligence  do  it  ill, 
whereby  there  is  damage,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the'  case. 

5  Term  Rep.  149 :  4  Bam.  Sf  C.  3^5  :  S  Barn.  ^  C.  7»8 : 
and  see  Bailment.  Where  a  man  is  disturbed  in  the  use  of  a 
seat  in  the  church,  which  he  hath  had  time  out  of  mind; 
1  Term  Rep.  428 :    5  Term  Rep.  298 :    5  Bam.  4-  A.  356 : 

6  Bam.  ^  C.  I ;  a  steward  is  hindered  in  the  keeping  of  his 
courts ;  a  keeper  of  a  forest  disturbed  in  takinff  the  profits  of 
his  office ;  a  bailiff  in  distraining  for  an  ameraament,  or  the 
like;  action  on  the  case  will  lie.  BendL  89:  Lib.  Intr.  5: 
Moor,  9^7*    But  an  action  on  the  case  does  not  lie  for  disturbing 


a  solicitor  retained  in  certain  business  if  no  tortious  act  be  dc 
15  E.  R.  501.  An  action  on  the  case  lies  for  him  in  reversi 
against  a  stranger,  for  damage  to  his  inheritance,  though  th 
be  a  term  i«  esse.  3  Lev.  360 :  14  £.  R.  489.  But  the  dam: 
must  be  such  as  affects  the  inheritance.  1  Maule  <$*  S.  2 
If  the  plaintiff*s  house  in  Cheapside  adjoins  the  defendan 
and  the  defendant  pull  his  house  down,  and  in  conseque 
thereof  the  plaintiff's  house  in  part  falls,  the  plaintiff  can 
have  an  action  against  him  without  alleging  and  prorinj 
right  to  have  his  house  lean  against  the  defendant's.  Bu 
the  defendant  pulls  his  house  down  without  proper  notice 
the  plaintiff,  so  that  the  plaintiff  may  protect  his  house,  it  se< 
an  action  lies.  Peyton  v.  Mayor  of  London,  9  Bam  S^  C.  1% 

The  owner  of  a  house  may  have  an  action  on  the  ca 
against  his  tenant  for  opening  a  new  door,  if  the  reversioi 
injured  by  it,  though  the  house  itself  is  not  weakened 
injured.  10  Bam.  ^  C.  145 :  and  see  1  Moo,  Sp  Malk,  S 
405  :  Bac.  Ab.  Action  on  the  Case.  (F.)  (Ed.  by  Gwillim  1 
Dodd.)  Also  if  a  lessor  comes  to  the  house  he  has  demised 
see  if  it  be  out  of  repair,  or  any  waste  be  done,  and  meets  \i 
any  disturbance  therein ;  or  if  one  disturbs  a  parson  in  tak 
his  tithes,  this  actum  lies.  Cw.  Jac.  478  :  2  Inst.  650.  I 
for  setting  up  a  new  mill  on  a  river  to  the  prejudice  of  anot 
who  hath  an  ancient  mill,  an  action  will  lie.  jLib.  Intr.  9. 
for  diverting  or  obstructing  the  water  of  a  river  or  watercoi 
which  a  party  has  appropriated  to  a  beneficial  use.  6  East,  2< 
1  Camp.  463 :  2  Bam.  ^  C.  910.  So  for  setting  up  a  r 
ferry  to  the  injury  of  a  pM^'s  ancient  ferry.  4  Term  Rep.  6 
6  Bam.  Sf  C.  703.  So  for  building  a  house  near  a  par 
ancient  windows,  whereby  they  are  darkened.  Bac.  Ab.  Ac 
on  the  Case  (F.) :  3  Camp.  514 :  3  Bam.  Sf  C.  332 :  2  Bi 
^  C.  686. 

Action  on  the  case  likewise  lies  for  and  against  oommont 
&c  for  injuries  done  in  commons.  Sty.  l64 :  Sid.  IO6 :  ( 
Jac.  165  :  Inst.  474.    See  tit.  Common. 

An  action  on  the  case  for  permissive  waste  does  not  lie  agaj 
a  tenant  by  lease  who  has  not  covenanted  to  repair.  4  Ta\ 
764.    See  tit.  Waste. 

Action  on  the  case  may  likewise  be  brought  for  malici 
prosecutions:  where  a  suit  is  without  ground,  and  one 
arrested,  action  on  the  case  lies  for  unjust  vexation.  If  som< 
the  charges  in  the  indictment  are  maliciously  preferred,  thoi 
others  are  not  so,  an  action  lies;  4  Taunt.  61 6;  and  it  is 
answer  that  the  defendant  proceeded  by  advice  of  counsel, 
the  advice  were  ill  founded,  or  the  facts  were  improperly  sta 
to  counsel.  5  Taunt.  277 :  2  Bam.  4*  C.  693.  In  gene 
the  plaintiff  must  give  some  evidence  of  want  of  probo 
cause  for  the  prosecution ;  but  this  being  a  negative,  very  slij 
proof  is  sufficient  to  call  on  the  defendant  to  show  probe 
cause.  1  Bam.  Sf  AdoL  133.  The  action  lies  for  falsely  s 
maliciously  arresting  a  person  for  more  than  is  due  ( 
3  Bam.  Sp  C.  139.)  whereby  the  defendant  is  imprisoned, 
want  of  baiL  A  stet  processus  is  not  such  a  determinarioi 
the  action  as  is  sufficient  to  support  the  action.  1  Moo.  4*  Mi 
495.  There  must  be  an  actual  arrest  of  the  body  in  ordei 
maintain  the  action.  If  the  party  gives  bail  in  consequence 
a  message  from  the  officer  having  the  writ,  he  cannot  sue 
a  malicious  arrest.  6  Bam.  Sp  C.  528 :  2  New.  12. 21 1  :  L 
Ab,  Action  on  the  Case.  (H.)  (7th  ed.)  If  the  party  mak 
the  arrest,  acted  bond  Jide  under  the  advice  of  compet 
counsel,  and  really  believed  he  had  a  good  cause  of  action, 
is  not  liable  to  this  action.  3  Barn.  Sf  G.  69S  :  and  see  1  Sti 
Ca.  502.  This  action  also  lies  for  maliciously  suing  ou 
commission  of  bankrupt  or  lunacy.  1  Bam.  ^  Adol.  li 
1  Gow.  Ca.  50.  If  a  creditor,  having  his  debtor  in  executi 
refuse  to  accept  from  him  the  debt  or  costs  when  tende 
and  to  sign  an  authority  for  his  discharge,  he  is  liable  to 
action.  4  Bam.  4*  C.  25.  An  action  likewise  lies  agai 
sheriffi,  for  default  in  executing  writs,  permitting  escapes. 

Actions  on  the  case  likewise  lie  for  conspiracy,  escape,  1 
rescous,  nuisances,  &c.  which  see  under  the  several  titles.    A 
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for  a  general  abridgment  of  the  law  on  this  subject^  see  Com, 
Dig.  tit.  Actkm :  Bac,  Ab>  Action  on  the  Case.  (Ed.  by 
GwilUm  and  Dodd.) 

ACTION  PREJUDICIAL  (otherwise  called  preparatonf 
or  principal)  is  an  action  which  arises  from  some  doubt  in 
the  principal ;  as  in  case  a  man  sues  his  younger  brother  for 
lands  descended  from  his  father,  and  it  is  objected  against  him 
that  he  is  a  bastard  ;  now  this  point  of  bastardy  is  to  be  tried 
before  the  cause  can  any  farther  proceed  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
terxaedprefadicialis,  quia  prias  judicanda.  Bract,  lib,  S.  c.  As, 
numb,  6:  Cowel. 

ACTION  OF  A  WRIT,  is  a  phrase  of  speech  used,  when 
one  pleads  some  matter,  by  which  he  shows  the  plaintiff  had 
no  cause  to  have  the  writ  he  brought,  yet  it  may  be  that  he 
may  have  another  n^ril  or  action  for  the  same  matter.  Such  a 
plea  is  called  a  plea  to  the  action  of  the  writ ;  whereas,  if  by 
the  plea  it  should  appear  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no  cause  to 
have  an  action  for  the  thing  demanded,  then  it  is  called  a  plea 
to  the  action,     Cowel :  Terms  de  Ley. 

ACTION  OF  ABSTRACTED  MULTURES,  is  an 
action  for  multures  against  those  who  are  thirled  to  a  mill,  and 
come  not.  Scotch  Diet. — An  action  to  compel  persons  to  grind 
tX  a  mill  according  to  their  tenure. 

ACTION  FOR  POYNDING  OF  THE  GROUND,  Ls 
80  called  because  it  is  founded  upon  some  infeoftment  for  an 
annuity  (whether  annual  rent,  life-rent,  or  feu  duty,  &c.)  that 
afiects  the  ground ;  and  the  ground  being  thus  debitor,  it  is 
called  debiium  fundi,  for  which  both  movables  found  upon  the 
ground  may  be  poynded  (distrained),  and  these  failing,  the 
prt^ierty  affected  by  this  servitude  may  be  apprized  or  ad- 
judged, even  in  prejudice  of  intervening  singular  successors. 
Scotch  Diet. 

ACTION  IN  THE  SCOTCH  LAW,  is  a  prosecution  by 
any  party  of  their  right,  in  order  to  a  judicial  determination 
thereof.     Scotch  Diet. 

ACT  ION  A  RE,  i.  e.  In  jus  vocare,  or  to  prosecute  one  in  a 
smi  at  law.     Thorn's  Chton, 

ACTO,  Acton,  Aketon,  Fr.  Hauquelon'\  A  coat  of  mail. 
Du  Fresne, 

ACTON  BURNEL.  The  statute  of  11  Ed,  1.  ann,  1283, 
ordaining  the  statute  merchant :  it  was  so  termed  from  a  place 
named  Acton-Bumel,  where  it  was  made;  being  a  castle 
formerly  belonging  to  the  family  of  Bumel«  and  afterwards  of 
Lovd,  in  Shropslure.  Cowel:  Terms  de  Ley,  See  tit.  Statute 
MerehanL 

ACTOR.  The  proctor  or  advocate  in  civil  courts  or  causes. 
Ador  dondnieus,  was  often  used  for  the  lord's  bailiff  or  attorney. 
Actor  ecdesite,  was  the  ancient  forensick  term  for  the  advocate 
or  {heading  patron  of  a  church.  Actor  villas,  was  the  steward 
or  head  bailiff  of  a  town  or  village.     Cowel, 

ACTS  DONE,  are  distinguished  into  acts  of  God,  the  acts 
of  the  law,  and  ads  of  men.  The  act  of  God  shall  prejudice  no 
man  ;  as,  where  the  law  prescribeth  means  to  perfect  or  settle 
any  ri^t  or  estate,  if  by  the  act  of  God  the  means,  in  some 
dfcomstances,  become  impossible,  no  party  shall  receive  any 
damage  thereby.  Co.  Ul.  123:  I  Rep.  97*  As  in  an  action 
on  the  case  a  bargeman  may  justify,  by  pleading  that  there 
were  several  passengers  in  his  barge,  and  a  sudden  tempest 
arisiiiff,  all  the  goods  in  the  barge  were  thrown  overboard  to 
lave  me  lives  of  the  passengers.     See  tit.  Carrier. 

The  acts  of  the  law  are  esteemed  beyond  the  acts  of  man ; 
sod  when  to  the  perfection  of  a  thing  divers  acts  are  required, 
the  law  hath  most  regard  to  the  original  act.  8  Rep.  78.  The 
law  will  construe  things  to  be  lawfully  done,  when  it  standeth 
indiferent  whether  they  should  be  lawful  or  not :  but  what- 
soever is  contrary  to  law  is  accounted  not  done.  Co.  Lit.  42 : 
3  Rep.  74.  Our  law  doth  favour  substantial  more  than 
cfzcomstantial  ads ;  and  regards  deeds  and  €tcts  more  than 
wocds;  and  the  law  doth  not  require  unnecessary  things. 
Pkmd,  la 


As  to  acts  of  men  ;  that  which  a  man  doth  by  another,  shall 
be  said  to  be  done  by  himself;  but  personal  things  cannot  be 
done  by  another.  Co,  Lit,  158.  A  man  cannot  do  an  act  to 
himself,  unless  it  be  where  he  hath  a  double  capacity;  no 
person  shall  be  suffered  to  do  any  thing  against  his  own  act ; 
and  every  man's  acts  shall  be  construed  most  strongly  against 
himself.  Plowd,  1 40.  But  if  many  join  in  an  act,  and  some 
may  not  lawfully  do  it,  it  shall  be  adjudged  the  act  of  him 
who  might  lawfully  do  the  same.  Dyer,  192.  Acts  that  men 
are  forced  by  necessity  and  compulsion  to  do,  are  not  regarded: 
and  an  act  done  between  persons  shall  not  injure  a  stranger 
not  party  or  privy  thereto.     Plowd,  19^6  Rep.  \6. 

Where  mutual  acts  are  to  be  done,  who  is  to  do  the  first  act. 
See  tit.  Condition, 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.     See  tit  Statute. 

ACTS  OF  SEDERUNT,  are  ordinances  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  under  authority  of  the  act  1 540,  c.  9^.  by  which  au- 
thority is  given  to  make  such  statutes  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  ordering  of  processes  and  the  expediting  of  justice.  The 
court  is  also  authorised,  by  other  acts  of  parliament,  to  make 
enactments  relative  to  certain  matters  therein  pointed  out. 
Scotch  Diet. 

ACTS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  acts  of  the  general  as- 
sembly issued  under  their  legislative  powers,  are  binding  on  all 
the  members  and  judicatories  of  the  church.  The  form  of 
their  procedure  in  these  enactments  is  regulated  by  an  act  of 
the  church  ( 1 697)  termed  the  harrier  act.     Scotch  Diet. 

ACTUARY,  aduarius.^  A  derk  that  registers  the  acts  and 
constitutions  of  the  Convocation. 

ADCREDULITARE.  To  purge  one's-self  of  an  offence 
by  oath.     Leges  Inas,  c.  S6, 

ADDITION.  The  title  or  estate,  and  place  of  abode  given 
to  a  roan  besides  his  name.     See  tit.  Abatement,  I.  3.  c. 

A  DELING,  Ethling  or  Edling,  from  the  Saxon  ceddmi, 
noble  or  excellent.]  A  title  of  honour  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  properly  belonging  to  the  king's  children ;  it  being 
usual  for  the  Saxons  to  join  the  word  ling  to  the  paternal 
name,  signifying  a  son,  or  the  younger.  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  having  no  issue,  and  intending  to  make  Edgar,  his 
nephew,  the  heir  of  the  kingdom,  gave  him  the  stile  and  title 
of  Adeling.  It  was  also  used  among  the  Saxons  for  the  nobles 
in  general.     Spelm.  Gloss.  Lamb. 

ADELINGIA.     Athelney,  in  Somersetshire. 

ADEMPTION.   A  taking  away  of  a  legacy.    See  Legacy* 

AD  INQUIRENDUM.  A  judicial  writ  commanding  in- 
quiry to  be  made  of  anything  relating  to  a  cause  depending  in 
the  king's  courts.  It  is  granted  upon  many  occasions  for  the 
better  execution  of  justice  Reg.  Judic,  See  tit.  Writ  of  Inquiry, 

ADJOURNMENT,  adjournamentum,  Fr,  adjoumemetit.^ 
A  putting  off  until  another  time  or  place.  An  adjournment  in 
eyre  (by  stat.  2  E.  3.  c.  II.  and  25  E.  3.  c.  18.),  is  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  day,  when  the  justices  in  eyre  will  sit  again.  A 
court,  the  parliament,  and  writs,  &c.  may  be  adjourned ;  and 
the  substance  of  the  adjournment  of  courts  is  to  give  licence  to 
all  parties  that  have  anything  to  do  in  court  to  forbear  their 
attendance  till  such  a  time.  Every  last  day  of  the  term,  and 
every  eve  of  a  day  in  term,  which  is  not  dies  juridicus,  or  a 
law  day,  the  court  is  adjourned,  2  Inst,  S6.  The  terms  may 
be  adjourned  to  some  other  place,  and  there  the  King's  Bench 
and  other  courts  at  Westminster  be  held :  and  if  the  xing  puts 
out  a  proclamation  for  the  adjournment  of  the  term,  this  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  to  the  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  make  out 
writs  accordingly ;  and  proclamation  is  to  be  made,  appointing 
all  persons  to  keep  their  day,  at  the  time  and  place  to  which, 
&c.  1  And.  279  -  I  Lev.  176.  Though  by  Magna  Charta 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  is  to  be  held  at  Westminster,  yet 
necessity  will  sometimes  supersede  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
plague,  a  civil  war,  &c  In  the  first  year  of  Charles  I.  a  writ 
of  adjournment  was  delivered  to  all  the  justices,  to  adjourn  two 
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returns  of  Trintiy  term:  and  in  the  same  year  Michaehnat 
term  was  adjourned  until  crastino  animarum  to  Reading ;  and 
the  king  by  proclamation  signified  his  pleasure,  that  his  court 
should  be  there  held.  Cro.  Car.  13.  27.  In  the  17th  of 
Charles  II.  the  court  of  B.  R.  was  adjourned  to  Oxford,  be- 
cause of  the  pln^e ;  and  from  thence  to  Windsor ;  and  after- 
wards to  Westminster  again.     1  Lev.  176.  178. 

On  a  foreign  plea  pleaded  in  assize,  &c.  the  writ  shall  be 
adjourned  into  the  Common  Pleas  to  be  tried ;  and,  after  ad- 
joumment,  the  tenant  may  plead  a  new  plea  pursuant  to  the 
first;  but  if  he  pleads  in  abatement  a  plea  triable  by  the  assize, 
on  which  it  is  adjourned,  he  cannot  plead  in  bar  afterwards, 
&c.  1  Danv.  Ab.  289*  The  justices  of  assire  have  power  to 
adjourn  the  parties  to  Westminster,  or  to  any  other  place ;  and 
by  the  express  words  of  Magna  Chart  a  (cap,  12^  they  may 
adjourn,  &c.  into  C  B.  before  the  judges  there.     iJ^er,  132. 

If  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  &c.  are  divided 
in  opinion,  two  against  two,  upon  a  demurrer,  or  special  ver- 
dict (not  on  a  motion),  the  cause  must  be  adjourned  into  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  to  be  determined  by  all  the  judges  of 
England.     4  Mod,  156:  5  Mod,  335. 

ADIRATUS,  strayed,  lost.     See  Bract,  I  3.  tract.  2.  c.  32. 

ADJUDICATION.  The  English  use  this  term  to  express 
the  act  of  giving  judgment :  but  in  Scotch  law  it  is  used  to 
express  the  diligence  by  which  land  is  attached  in  security  and 
payment  of  debt,  or  by  which  a  feudal  title  is  made  up  in  a 
person  holding  an  obligation  to  convey  without  procuratory  or 
precept.  There  is  thus,  Ist,  The  adjudication  for  debt;  2d, 
The  adjudication  in  security;  and  3d^  The  adjudication  in 
implement.     Scotch  Diet. 

ADJUDICATION  SPECIAL,  is  when  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion, proportionably  to  the  sums  due,  adjudge  to  the  creditor 
some  part  of  the  creditor's  lands,  with  a  fifth  part  more,  be- 
side composition  due  to  the  superior,  and  the  expences  for  ob- 
taining infeoftment :  but  if  the  debitor  do  not  consent  to  such 
an  adjudication,  in  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Pari  1672,  all  his 
lands  and  other  heritable  subjects  are  adjudged  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  formerly  apprized.     Scotch  Diet. 

ADJUDICATION  AFTER  THE  OLD  FORM,  is  when 
the  hcereditas  jacens  (the  heir  having  renounced)  is  adjudged 
to  the  creditor  for  pavment  of  his  money.     Scotch  Diet. 

ADJUDICATION  UPON  OBLIGEMENT,  is  when  a 
roan  having  obliged  himself  to  infeoft  another  in  lands  dis- 
poned by  him,  the  lords  adjudge  upon  his  refusal  to  perform. 
Scotch  Diet. 

AD  JURA  REGIS.  A  writ  brought  by  the  king's  clerk 
presented  to  a  living,  against  those  that  endeavour  to  eject  him, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's  title.     Reg,  of  Writs,  61. 

ADI ATION.  A  term  used  in  the  laws  of  Holland  for  the 
application  of  property  by  an  executor.  Knapp.  Rep.  Privy 
Council,  p.  1 07. 

AD  LAPIDEM.     Stoneham,  in  Hampshire. 

AD  LARGUM,  at  large:  it  is  used  in  the  following  and 
other  expressions:  title  at  large,  assize  at  large,  verdict  at  krge; 
to  vouch  at  large,  &c 

ADLEGIARE,  or  aleier  in  Fr.']  To  purge  himself  of  a 
crime  by  oath.  See  the  laws  of  king  Alfred,  in  Brompt. 
Chron.  cap,  4.  1 3. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  Writ  of  admensuratio,'}  Is  a  writ 
brought  for  remedy  against  such  persons  as  usurp  more  than 
their  share.  It  lies  in  two  cases ;  one  is  termed  adtneasurement 
(^  dower  (admensuratio  dotis),  where  a  man's  widow  after  his 
decease  holdeth  from  the  heir  more  land,  &c  as  dower,  than 
of  right  belongs  to  her :  and  the  other  is  admeasurement  of 
pasture  (admensuratio  pasturce),  which  lies  between  those  that 
nave  common  of  pasture,  where  any  one  or  more  of  them  sur- 
charge the  common.  Reg.  Orig.  156.  171.  In  the  first  case 
the  heir  shall  have  this  writ  against  the  widow,  whereby  she 
shall  be  admeasured,  and  the  heir  restored  to  the  overplus : 
gnd  in  the  last  case  it  may  be  brought  against  all  the  other 


commoners,  and  him  that  surcharged ;  for  all  the  con 
shall  be  admeasured.  Terms  de  %ey,  23.  See  tit.  ( 
and  Dower, 

ADM  INICLE,  adminiculum  ]     Aid,  help,  or  suppor 
Stat  1  £.  4.  c.  1 . 

In  the  Scotch  law  adminicle  is  a  term  used  in  the  w 
proving  the  tenor  of  a  lost  deed ;  and  applicable  to  any 
even  scroll  tending  to  establish  the  existence  or  terms 
deed  in  question.     Scotch  Diet. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE,  tit  cWmwai 
is  improved  and  provided  for  in  England  by  stats.  7  G.  4 
and  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28  ;  and  in  Ireland  by  9  G.  4.  c  54 
effects  of  those  acts  may  be  thus  shortly  stated,  refer 
the  various  apposite  titles  for  minuter  particulars. 

The  cases  in  which  parties  may  or  may  not  be  admi 
bail,  when  taken  before  justices  of  peace,  are  defined : 
justices  are  to  take  the  examinations  in  writing,  and 
the  bailment,  and  bind  over  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  1 
Like  duties  and  powers  are  given  to  coroners  on  inqu< 
murder. — The  plea  of  not  guilty  shall  put  the  prisoner  < 
without  more;  and  the  court  may  order  that  plea  to  be  ( 
if  the  offender  refuse  to  plead. — The  king  shall  only  chi 
for  cause. — Peremptory  challenges  of  the  offender  restrai 
Attainder  of  a  former  crime  not  pleadable  in  bar.— Jur) 
not  inquire  of  the  flight  of  a  prisoner,  nor  of  his  lands, 
benefit  of  clergy  abolished  in  all  cases  of  felony. —No  fi 
shall  be  capital  but  such  as  were  excluded  from  clerg; 
shall  be  made  punishable  with  death. — The  court  ma} 
hard  labour,  or  solitary  confinement,  as  part  of  imprisoi 
— Trial  of  accessories  regulated  (see  tit.  Accessories). — \ 
ces  committed  in  the  boundaries  of  counties  may  be  tr 
either ;  or  in  any  county  through  which  any  coach  or 
may  pass  in  any  journey  during  which  any  offence  may  b 
mitted. — Property  of  partners  may  be  laid  in  any  one  of 
— Property  in  public  buildings  need  not  be  laid  in  any  < 
Indictments  shall  not  be  delayed  by  dilatory  pleas  of  mis\ 
&c,  but  shall  be  amended. — After  verdict  judgment  sha 
be  staid  for  immaterial  omission  in  indictments,  &c. —  Ef 
free  or  conditional  pardons. — Recognizances  to  prosecute 
not  be  estreated  without  judge's  order. 

By  Stat.  1  W.  4.  c.  70.  for  the  more  effectual  administ 
of  justice  in  England  and  Wales,  regulations  are  made  f 
appointment  of  additional  judges  of  King's  Bench,  Co 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  and  for  the  performance  of  their  i 
as  also  for  the  future  commencement  and  continuance  1 
terms  (as  to  which  see  also  I  W,  4.  st.  2.  c,  3.)  and  si 
for  return  of  writ  of  error — permitting  attomies  of  ] 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  F 
quer— for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  at 
minster  to  the  courts  Palatine  of  Chester  and  to  Wales,  p 
an  end  to  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  those  parts  of  Engl 
appointing  the  assizes  to  be  held  in  Chester  and  Wales 
England — extending  to  those  parts  rules  as  to  rendering  d 
ants  in  discharge  of  their  bail— regulating  the  passing  ol 
of  lands  there,  and  the  accounts  of  sheriffs — regulatin 
time  of  holding  Quarter  Sessions — the  proceedings  in  eje 
in  cases  of  right  of  entry,  accruing  after  Hilary  and  T 
Terms.  This  act  is  very  extensive  and  miscellaneous,  ai 
remarkably  well  arranged  or  accurately  worded. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  Lat.'}  He  that  hath  the  goo( 
man  dying  intestate  committed  to  his  charge  by  the  Ord 
for  which  he  is  accountable  when  thereunto  required, 
matters  relating  to  this  title,  and  to  Administration  in  g( 
see  tit  Executor. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,  Lat.'}  She  that  hath  gooc 
chattels  of  an  intestate  committed  to  her  charge,  as  an 
nistraior. 

ADMIRAL.  Admiralius,  admirallus,  admiraUs,  capi 
or  custos  maris,  from  the  French  ameral,  or  from  the  i 
aen  mereal,  over  all  the  sea ;  and  in  ancient  time  the  ol 
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tlie  admiraUy  was  called  cusiodta  markirmg  Anglia.  Co.  Lit. 
260.  Many  other  fanciful  derivations  are  recapitulated  in 
Spelman's  Glossary^  and  see  Conu  Dig,  tit.  Admiralty,  The 
term  appears  to  have  been  first  used  temp,  E,  1.  and  the  first 
Admiral  of  England,  by  name,  was  Richara  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  10  Ric.  S.  A  high  officer  or  magistrate,  having 
the  government  of  the  king's  navy;  and  (in  his  court  of  Ad- 
wdraliy)  the  determining  of  all  causes  belonging  to  the  sea,  and 
ofiences  committed  thereon.  The  office  is  now  usually  executed 
by  commissioners,  who,  by  stat.  2  }V,  ^  M.  si,  2.  c.  2,  are 
declared  to  have  the  same  authorities,  jurisdictions,  and  powers 
as  the  LiOrd  High  Admiral,  who  is  usually  understood  by  this 
term  in  law,  not  adverting  to  the  naval  distinctions.  And  by 
Stat.  7 and  8  G.  4.  c.  65.  (the  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  being 
then  Lord  High  Admiral)  like  powers  were  given  to  him  as 
l^  any  statutes  are  given  to  the  commissioners. 

Under  this  head  therefore  shall  be  included  all  that  relates 
as  well  to  such  Admiral  as  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

l*he  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  has  the  jurisdiction  of 
Admiral  within  those  ports  exempt  from  the  admiralty  of 
England.  4  Inst.  223:  2  Ifist,  556:  2  Jon,  6?:  1  Jenk.  85, 
It  appears  that  anciently  the  Admirals  of  England  had  juris- 
diction of  all  causes  of  merchants  and  mariners,  happening  not 
only  upon  the  main  sea,  but  in  all  foreign  parts  within  the 
king's  dominions,  and  without  them,  and  were  to  judge  them 
in  a  summary  way,  according  to  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  other 
sea  laws.  4  Inst.  75.  In  the  time  of  king  Ed.  1,  and  king 
John,  all  causes  of  merchants  and  mariners,  and  things  arising 
upon  the  main  sea,  were  tried  before  the  lord  Admiral:  but  the 
first  title  of  Admiral  of  England,  expressly  conferred  upon  a 
subject,  was  given  by  patent  of  king  Rich.  2.  to  the  earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surry.  In  the  reign  of  Ed.  3.  the  court  of 
admiralty  was  established,  and  Ric.  2.  limited  its  jurisdiction. 

By  the  stat.  13  R.  I,  st.  1.  c.  5.  it  is  enacted,  that  upon 
complaint  of  encroachments  made  by  the  admirals  and  their  de* 
puttes,  the  admirals  and  their  deputies  shall  meddle  ivith  nothing 
done  within  the  realm,  but  only  with  things  done  upon  the  sea. 
For  the  construction  of  this  statute,  see  2nulstr,  323:  3  Bulstr. 
205:  IS  Cb.  52. 

By  stat.  15  R.2.  c.  3,  it  is  declared,  that  all  contracts^  pleas, 
and  quarrels,  and  other  things  done  within  the  bodies  of  counties 
by  land  or  water,  and  of  wreck,  the  admiral  shall  have  no  conu^ 
sance,  but  they  shall  be  tried,  Sfc,  by  the  law  of  the  land;  but  o^ 
the  death  of  a  man,  and  of  mayhem  done  in  great  ships,  being  m 
the  main  stream  qf  great  rivers  beneath  the  points  nearest  the 
sea,  and  in  no  other  place  qf  the  same  river,  the  admiral  shall 
have  conusance  ;  and  also  to  arrest  ships  in  the  great  flotes,  for 
the  great  voyages  qf  the  king  and  the  realm,  saving  to  the  king 
hisjbrfeitures;  and  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  suchjlotes  during 
such  voyages,  onhf  saving  to  lords,  &c.  thdr  liberties. 

It  lias  bem  held  in  the  construction  of  these  statutes  of 
jR.  2.  that  if  a  loaded  musket  be  fired  at  the  distance  of  200 
yards  from  the  sea,  and  a  roan  is  by  such  shot  killed  in  a  boat 
which  had  struck  on  a  sand- bank  distant  about  100  yards  from 
the  shore,  the  offender  is  properly  tried  at  an  Admiralty  Ses- 
aoDS,  for  the  offence  is  committed  where  the  death  happens, 
and  not  at  the  place  from  whence  the  cause  of  death  prooeeds. 
Leach,  432. 

By  the  stat.  2  H.  4.  c.  II.  reciting  13  R.  2.  c.  5.  it  is 
enacted,  that  he  thatjinds  himself  aggrieved  against  the  form  qf 
the  statute,  shall  have  his  action  by  writ  grounded  upon  the 
case  against  him  thai  so  pursues  in  the  adnuralty,  and  recover 
doMe  damages  against  him,  and  he  shall  incur  the  pain  qflOL 
^ke  he  atioimted. 

By  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  4.  all  offences  of  piracy,  robbery,  and 
murder  done  on  the  sea,  or  within  the  admiral's  jurisdiction, 
diall  be  tried  in  such  places  of  the  realm  as  shall  be  Umited  in 
the  king's  commission,  directed  to  the  lord  admiral,  and  his 
Heutenant  and  deputies,  and  other  persons,  to  determine  such 
offisDCQs  after  the  amimon  course  of  law,  as  if  the  same  ofiences 
bad  been  dooe  on  land* 
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By  the  stat.  28  H.  8.  c.  15.  '^all  treasons,  felonies,  robberies, 
and  murders,  &c.  upon  the  sea,  or  within  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction, shall  also  be  tried  in  such  shires  and  places  in  the 
realm  as  shall  be  limited  by  the  king's  commission,  as  if  done 
on  land,  and  the  consequences  of  the  offences  are  the  same." 
See  3  Inst,  III,  112.  But  in  cases  which  would  be  man- 
slaughter at  land  the  jury  is  always  directed  to  acquit.  Foster, 
288.    See  Homicide,  under  stat.  28  H,  8.  c.  15. 

A  DM  I RA  LT  Y.  There  are  in  fact  two  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
that  which  is  properly  called  the  Instance  Court,  which  the  sta- 
tutes of  R.  2.  were  made  to  restrain ;  and  the  Prize  Court. 
Both  courts  have  indeed  the  same  judge,  but  in  the  former  he 
sits  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  which  enu- 
merates the  objects  of  his  jurisdiction,  but  specifies  nothing 
relative  to  prize :  in  the  latter  court  he  sits  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  which  issues  in  every  war,  under  the  great  seal,  to 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  (or  commissioners  for  executing  that 
office),  requiring  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  lieutenant  and 
judge  of  the  same  court,  "  to  proceed  upon  all  and  all  manner 
of  captures,  seizures,  prizes,  and  reprisals  of  ships  and  goods, 
which  are  or  shall  be  taken,  and  to  hear  and  determine  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations;" 
and  upon  this  a  warrant  issues  to  the  judge.  The  manner  of 
proceeding,  and  the  system  of  litigation  and  jurisprudence,  are 
different  in  the  two  courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize 
Court  is  exclusive,  for  it  has  been  determined  solemnly,  that 
though  for  taking  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  an  action  will  lie  at 
common  law,  yet  when  it  is  taken  as  prize,  though  wrongfully 
taken  and  without  a  war,  for  the  taking  no  action  can  be 
maintained.  Nor  is  the  jurisdiction  confined  to  captures  at 
sea :  captures  in  port  or  on  land,  where  the  surrender  has  been 
to  a  naval  force,  or  a  mixed  force  of  the  army  and  navy,  are 
equally  and  exclusively  triable  by  the  Prize  Courts.  See 
Douglas's  Rep.  59^.  620. 

Although  the  Prize  Court  proceeds  under  a  commission 
issuing  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  its  jurisdiction  is  not 
peremptorily  determined  by  peace.  Where  a  vessel  having 
been  captured  by  an  enemy's  privateer  in  time  of  war,  was 
recaptured  after  the  period  prescribed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  commander  of  the  privateer 
claimed  the  vessel  to  be  restored  to  him  by  suit  in  the  Prize 
Court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  affirmed,  and  a  prohi- 
bition refused.  Haddock's  Rep.  15:  Dodson's  Rep.  2.78: 
Case  qf  the  Harmony :  see  Bac.  Ab.  Court  qf  Admiralty. 
Addenda  E.   vol.  2.  855.    (7th  ed.) 

It  was  held,  Yelv,  134.  that  accessories  to  robbery,  &c  could 
not  be  tried;  but  this  is  remedied  by  II  and  12  fV.  3.  c.  7.;  by 
which  their  aiders  and  comforters,  and  the  receivers  of  their 
goods  are  made  accessories,  and  to  be  tried  as  pirates  by  28  H.  8. 
c.  15;  also  the  said  statute  II  and  12  W.  3.  duects  how 
pirates  may  be  tried  beyond  sea,  according  to  the  civil  law,  by 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England.     See  tit.  Piracy. 

Commissioners  under  28  H.  8.  c.  15.  have  jurisdiction  of 
offences  committed  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  river's  mouth, 
or  open  sea,  and  sixteen  miles  below  any  bridge,  and  where 
men  of  war  might  ride  at  anchor;  although  such  spot  be 
within  the  body  of  a  county,  and  where  the  common  law  tribu- 
nals have  also  a  concurrent  jurisdisdiction.  G.  C.  B.  243. 
As  to  the  boundary  between  the  county  and  the  high  seas,  see 
Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Piracy.     (Ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.) 

The  stat.  10  A,  c,  10.  directs  how  the  trial  shall  be  had  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  that,  either  upon  land  out  of  Great  Britain, 
or  at  sea,  hold  correspondence  with  a  rebel  enemy.  See  tit 
Piracy,  Treason. 

All  ports  and  havens  are  infrci  corpus  comitaiUs,  and  the  ad- 
miral  hath  no  jurisdiction  of  any  thing  done  in  them;  but 
they  are  within  the  28  H.  8.  c.  15.,  and  crimes  committed  in 
them  may  be  tried  by  the  commissioners  under  that  act.  See 
Rex  V.  Bruce,  Russ.  Sf  Ry.  c.  243 :  Bac.  Ab.  Piracy.  (7th  ed.) 
Between  high  and  low  water-mark,  the  common  law  and  ad* 
miral  have  jurisdiction  by  turns ;  one  upon  the  water,  and  the 
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other  upon  the  land.  3  Inst  113.  The  admiralty  have  no 
jurisdiction  where  a  vessel  is  injured  in  the  Thames  within  the 
body  of  a  county.     3  Term  Rep.  315. 

By  the  statutes  for  disciplining  the  navy^  every  commander, 
officer,  and  soldier  of  ships  of  war,  shall  observe  the  commands 
of  the  admiral,  &C  on  pain  of  death  or  other  punishment  See 
tit.  Navy. 

Under  these  statutes  the  lord  admiral  hath  power  to  grant 
commissions  to  inferior  yice^admirals,  &c  to  call  courts  mar- 
tial, for  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  articles  of  war ;  and 
these  courts  determine  by  plurality  of  voices,  &c  See  tit. 
Navu. 

The  admiralty  is  said  not  to  be  a  court  of  record,  by  reason 
it  proceeds  by  the  civil  law.  4  Inst.  135.  But  the  admiralty 
has  jurisdiction  where  the  common  law  can  give  no  remedy  : 
and  all  maritime  causes,  or  causes  arising  wholly  upon  the 
sea,  it  hath  cognizance  of.  Vide  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty,  1  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Admiralty:  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Court 
of  Admiralty.  (7th  ed.)  The  admiralty  hath  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  freight,  mariners'  wages,  breach  of  charter-parties, 
though  made  within  the  realm;  if  the  penalty  be  not  de- 
manded ;  and  likewise  in  case  of  building,  mending,  saving, 
and  victualling  ships,  &c.  so  as  the  suit  be  against  the  ship,  and 
not  against  the  parties  only.  2  Cro.  216 :  see  Bac.  Ab.  Mer- 
chant (E.)  of  Mariners.  (7th  ed.)  Mariners'  wages  are  contracted 
on  the  credit  of  the  ship,  and  they  may  all  jom  in  suits  in  the 
admiralty ;  whereas  at  common  law  they  must  all  sever :  the 
master  of  a  ship  contracts  on  the  credit  of  the  owners,  and  not 
of  the  ship ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  prosecute  in  the  admiralty 
for  his  wa^es.  1  Salk.  SS.  It  is  allowed  by  the  common 
lawyers  and  civilians,  that  the  lord  admiral  hath  cognizance  of 
seamen's  wages,  and  contracts,  and  debts  for  making  ships ; 
also  of  things  done  in  navigable  rivers,  concerning  damage 
done  to  persons,  ships,  goods,  annoyances  of  free  passage,  &c. ; 
and  of  contracts,  and  other  things  done  beyond  sea,  relating 
to  navigation  and  trade  by  sea.  Wood's  Inst.  218.  But  if  a 
contract  be  made  beyond  sea,  for  doing  of  an  act  or  payment  of 
money  within  this  kingdom :  or  the  contract  is  upon  the  sea, 
and  not  for  a  marine  cause,  it  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  for 
Inhere  part  belongs  to  the  common  law,  and  part  to  the  admi- 
ral, the  common  law  shall  be  preferred.  And  contracts  made 
beyond  sea  may  be  tried  in  B.  R.,  and  a  fact  be  laid  to  be  done 
in  any  place  in  England,  and  so  tried  here.     2  Bulstr.  322. 

Where  a  contract  is  made  in  England,  and  there  is  a  con- 
version beyond  sea,  the  party  may  sue  in  the  admiralty,  or  at 
common  law.  4  Leon.  257*  An  obligation  made  at  sea,  it 
has  been  held,  cannot  be  sued  in  the  admiraVs  court,  because 
it  takes  its  course,  and  binds  according  to  the  common  law. 
Hob.  12.  The  court  of  admiralty  cannot  hold  plea  of  a  matter 
arising  from  a  contract  made  upon  the  land,  though  the  con- 
tract was  concerning  thines  belonging  to  the  ship :  but  the 
admiralty  may  hold  plea  lor  the  seamen's  wages,  &c  because 
they  become  due  for  labour  done  on  the  sea ;  and  the  contract 
made  upon  land  is  only  to  ascertain  them.  3  Lev.  60. 
Though  where  there  is  a  special  agreement  in  writing,  by 
which  seamen  are  to  receive  their  wages  in  any  other  manner 
than  usual ;  or  if  the  agreement  at  land  be  under  seal,  so  as  to 
be  more  than  a  parol  contract,  it  is  otherwise.  1  SaUc.  31 :  see 
Hob.  79*  In  such  cases  the  courts  of  common  law  will  pro- 
hibit the  admiralty  from  proceeding.  Bac.  Ab.  Merchant  (E.) 
of  Mariners.    (7th  ed.) 

The  case  referred  to  from  Hobart  is  that  of  Palmer  v.  Pope, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  position.  The  libel  in  the 
admiralty  court  there  stated  an  agreement,  made  super 
altum  mare,  that  Pope  should  carry  certain  sugars,  which 
agreement  was  afterwards  put  in  writing  in  the  port  of  Gado^ 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  a  breach  was  then  assigned.  The 
court  resolved  **  that  a  prohibition  lay  because  the  original 
contract^  thoush  it  was  made  at  sea,  yet  was  changed  when  it 
was  put  in  writing  sealed  ;  which  b^ng  at  land,  changed  the 
jurisdiction :  but  u  it  had  been  a  writing  only,  without  seal,  a 


mere  memorandum  of  the  agreement  had  made  no  chan 
By  this  is  to  be  understood  that  the  sealed  contract  destrt 
the  original  parol  contract,  which  a  mere  writing  would 
have  done;  and  as  that  new  contract  was  made  on  I 
though  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  still  it  was  not  within 
admmdty  jurisdiction.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  inferred  1 
this  case  that  the  admiralty  court  cannot  hold  plea  of 
contract  under  seal.  This  rule,  however,  is  positively 
down  in  other  cases.  Opy  v.  Addison,  12  Mod.  38:  1  i! 
31:  Day  v.  Searle,  2  Utra.  968:  and  lastly,  in  Hon 
Napier,  4  Burr.  1950.  But  on  examination  it  may  ap 
that  the  position  is  not  warranted,  '^  that  the  admiralty  c 
has  not  jurisdiction  "  where  the  specialty  contract  is  mad 
the  sea,  and  to  be  performed  on  the  sea,  or  when  it  relate 
a  subject  matter  over  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction ; 
the  case  of  Meristone  v.  Gibbons,  3  Term  Rep.  267.  enti 
overruled  former  cases,  and  ascertained  the  principle  t< 
that  whether  the  admiralty  have  or  have  not  jurisdic 
depends  on  the  subject  matter.  It  was  there  determined 
the  admiralty  court  had  jurisdiction  respecting  an  hypotli 
tion  bond,  though  executed  on  land,  and  under  seal,  bee 
it  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  the  hjrpothect 
of  ships :  and  it  was  expressly  denied  that  the  circumstant 
the  instrument  being  under  seal  could  deprive  them  of  t 
jurisdiction. 

If  the  master  pawns  the  ship  on  the  high  sea  out  of  nece 
for  tackling  or  provision,  without  the  consent  of  the  owi 
it  shall  bind  them;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  the  sh: 
pawned  for  the  master's  debt :  the  master  can  have  no  ci 
abroad,  but  upon  the  security  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  admii 
gives  remedy  in  these  cases.  1  Salk.  35.  The  master 
a  right  to  hypothecate  the  ship  for  any  debt  incurred  or 
account.  Co.  Lit.  134.  140.  Though  the  agreement  is  n 
and  the  money  lent  at  land.  1  Lord  Raym.  152:  Dt 
V.  Jeffries :  see  as  to  hypothecation,  Abbott  on  Shipping,  (5th 
p.  127:  Bac.  Ab.  merchant  (G.)  of  Hypothecation.  (7th 
Sale  of  goods  (taken  by  piracy)  in  open  market  is  not  bin 
by  the  admiralty  law ;  the  owner  may  therefore  retake  tl 
but  at  common  law  the  sale  is  binding,  of  which  the  admi 
must  take  notice.     1  RoU.  Ab :  1  Fent.  308. 

If  a  ship  is  taken  by  pirates  upon  the  sea,  and  the  masU 
redeem  the  ship,  contracts  with  the  pirates  to  pay  them 
and  pawns  his  person  for  it,  and  the  pirates  carry  him  tc 
isle  of  S.,  and  there  he  pays  it  with  money  borrowed,  and  { 
bond  for  the  money,  he  may  sue  in  the  admiralty  for  the 
because  the  original  cause  arose  upon  the  sea,  and  whal 
lowed  was  but  accessory  and  consequential.     Hard.  183. 

If  goods  delivered  on  ship-board  are  embezzled,  all 
mariners  ought  to  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ] 
that  lost  his  goods,  by  the  maritime  law,  and  the  cause  is 
tried  in  the  admiralty.  1  LiU.  368.  By  the  custom  0I 
admiralty,  goods  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
son,  in  causa  maritima  et  civili,  and  they  shall  be  deliven 
the  plaintiff*,  after  defaults,  on  caution  to  restore  them,  ii 
debt,  &c.  be  disproved  in  a  year  ^d  a  day ;  and  if  the  ] 
refuse  to  deliver  them,  he  may  be  imprisoned  quousque 
March  Rep.  204. 

The  court  of  admiralty  may  cause  a  party  to  enter  into 
in  nature  of  caution  or  stipulation,  like  bedl  at  common 
and  if  he  render  bis  body,  the  sureties  are  discharged  j 
execution  shall  be  of  the  goods,  or  of  the  body,  &c,  not  c 
lands.     Godb.  260:  1  S^  Ab.  129:  see  1  Salk.  33:  T. 
78  :  2  Lord  Ray,  1286:  Fitz.  I97. 

This  fidejussory  caution  is  only  an  accumulative  remed 
better  to  enable  the  court  of  admiralty  to  preserve  the 
perty,  but  it  does  not  supersede  the  jurisdiction  t» 
3  Term  Rep.  323.  342.  346. 

A  person  in  execution,  on  judgment  in  the  admirals  c 
upon  a  contract  made  on  the  land  in  New  England,  was 
charged,  being  out  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction.     S  Cro. 
1  Cro.  685.    And  where  sailors'  clothes  were  bought  i 
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Katherine's  parish^  near  the  Tower>  London^  whicli  were  deli- 
▼ered  in  the  ship ;  on  a  suit  in  the  admiralty  for  the  money, 
prohibition  was  granted,  for  this  was  within  the  county :  so  of 
a  ship  lyinff  at  Butckwall,  &c  Owen,  122  :  Hughes's  Ah.  113. 
But  the  admiralty  may  proceed  against  a  ship,  and  the  sails  and 
tackle,  when  they  are  on  shore,  although  alleged  to  he  de- 
tained at  land ;  yet,  upon  alle^ng  offer  of  a  plea,  claiming 
pixjperty  therein,  and  refusal  of  the  plea,  on  this  suggestion  a 
prohibition  shall  be  had.     1  Show.  \79. 

If  an  English  ship  takes  a  French  ship,  the  French  being  in 
enmity  with  us,  and  such  ship  is  libelled  against,  and  after  due 
notice  on  the  exchange,  &c.,  declared  a  lawful  prize,  the  king's 
proctor  may  exhibit  a  libel  in  the  admiralty  court,  to  compel 
the  taker  (who  converted  the  lading  to  his  own  use)  to  answer 
the  value  of  the  prize  to  the  king ;  although  it  was  objected, 
that,  by  the  first  sentence,  the  property  was  vested  in  the  king, 
and  that  this  second  libel  was  in  nature  of  an  action  of  trover, 
oi  which  the  court  of  admiralty  cannot  hold  plea.  Carih,  $99* 
— TThis  must  be  understood  of  a  capture  without  the  authority 
of  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal.^ 

If  the  owner  of  a  ship  victuals  it,  and  furnishes  it  to  sea, 
with  letters  of  reprisal,  and  the  master  and  mariners,  when 
they  are  at  sea,  commit  piracy  upon  a  friend  of  the  king, 
without  the  noitice  or  assent  of  the  owner,  yet  by  this  the 
owner  shall  lose  his  ship  by  the  admiralty  law,  and  our  law 
ought  to  take  notice  thereof.  1  Roll,  Ab,  530:  but  see 
1  RolL  Rep.  285. 

By  the  civil  law  and  custom  of  merchants,  if  the  ship  be 
cast  away,  or  perish  through  the  mariners'  defaults,  they  lose 
their  wages ;  so  if  taken  by  pirates,  or  if  they  run  away  ;  for 
if  it  were  not  for  this  policy,  they  would  forsake  the  ship  in  a 
storm,  and  yield  her  up  to  enemies  in  any  danger.  I  Sid.  179  •' 
1  Mod.  93 :  1  Vent.  146.  And  as  a  seaman  is  bound  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  ship,  a  promise  made  to  him  by 
the  master,  when  the  ship  is  in  danger,  to  pay  extra  wages,  is 
void-  Peake's  Co.  72:  2  Camp.  317 :  1  Camp.  527:  and  see 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  440. 

The  admiralty  court  may  award  execution  upon  land, 
though  not  hold  plea  of  any  thing  arising  on  land.  4  Inst. 
141.  And  upon  letters  missive  or  request,  the  admiralty  here 
may  award  execution  on  a  judgment  given  beyond  sea,  where 
an  Englishman  flies  or  comes  over  hither,  by  imprisonment  of 
the  party,  who  shall  not  be  delivered  by  the  common  law. 
1  RM.  Ab.  530.  When  sentence  is  given  in  a  foreign  ad^ 
wuraltyf  the  party  may  libel  for  execution  of  that  sentence 
here ;  because  all  courts  of  admiralty  in  Europe  are  governed 
by  the  civil  law.  Sid.  418.  Sentences  of  any  admiralty  in 
another  kingdom  are  to  be  credited,  that  ours  may  be  cre- 
dited there,  and  shall  not  be  examined  at  law  here ;  but  the 
king  may  be  petitioned,  who  may  cause  the  complaint  to  be 
examined  ;  and,  if  he  finds  just  cause,  may  send  to  his  am- 
bassador where  the  sentence  was  given,  to  demand  redress,  and 
upon  failure  thereof^  will  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 
Am.  473. 

If  one  is  sued  in  the  admiralty,  contrary  to  the  statutes 
13  R.  a.  si.  1.  c.  6 ;  and  15  R.  2.  c.  3.  he  may  have  a  super-' 
sedeas,  to  cause  the  judge  to  stay  the  proceedings,  and  also 
have  action  against  the  party  suing.  10  Rep.  75.  If  it  ap- 
pear that  the  court  of  admiralty  is  proceeding  in  a  question 
over  which  it  has  no  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  common  law  will 
grant  a  prohibition  without  imposing  any  terms  on  the  party 
applying  for  it.     3  Term  Rep.  315. 

A  ship  being  privately  arrested  by  admiralty  process  only, 
and  no  suit,  it  was  adjudged  a  prosecution  within  the  meanine 
of  the  statutes ;  and  double  damages,  &c.  shall  be  recovered. 
1  Sali.  31,  32. 

By  Stat.  8  Eliz.  c.  5.  if  an  erroneous  judgment  is  given  in 
the  admiralty,  appeal  may  be  had  to  ddegates  appointed  by 
eommiaB&on  out  of  chancery,  whose  sentence  shall  be  final. 
See  5  Insi.  339.     But  from  the  Prize  Court  (see  post)  appeal  | 


lies  to  commissioners  consisting  of  the  privy  coundL  Doug. 
6l4.  Appeals  may  be  brought  from  the  inferior  admiralty 
courts  to  the  lord  high  admiral:  but  the  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  hath  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  exempt  from  the 
admiralty  of  England.  A  writ  of  error  doth  not  lie  upon  a 
sentence  in  the  admiralty,  but  an  appeal.  4  Insl.  135.  339. 
There  are  also  vice-admiralty  courts  in  the  king's  foreign 
dominions,  from  which  (except  in  case  of  prizes)  appeals  may 
be  brought  before  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  England  as  well 
as  to  the  king  in  council.     3  Comm.  69* 

The  admiral,  of  light,  had  anciently  a  tenth  part  of  all  prize 
goods,  but  which  is  taken  away  by  stat.  13  Geo.  2.  c.  4 ;  which 
vests  the  property  of  all  ships  taken  and  condemned  as  prize  in 
the  admiralty  courts,  in  the  admirals,  captains,  sailors,  &c. 
being  the  captors,  according  to  the  proportions  to  be  settled  by 
the  king's  proclamation.  This  statute  also  enables  the  admi- 
ralty to  grant  letters  of  marque.  (See  tit.  Privateers.)  For 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  condemning  prizes,  see  Doug.  6l4: 
and  4  Term  Rep.  382 :  2  H.  B.  533 :  6  Pari  Ca.  203.  as  to 
the  commissioners  of  appeal. 

Prize  acts  are  usuaUy  passed  at  the  commencement  of  every 
war,  the  provisions  in  which  vary  from  time  to  time.  The  last 
act  was  55  G.  3.  c.  l60. 

By  the  stat.  22  G.  2.  c.  3.  his  majesty's  commission  to  all  the 
privy  councillors  then  and  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the  lord 
chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the  justices  of  the 
Kii^*s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  l»ux)ns  of  the  said  court 
of  Exchequer,  then  and  for  the  time  being,  for  hearing  and 
determining  appeals  from  sentences  in  causes  of  prizes  pro- 
nounced in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  declared  valid,  although  such  chief  baron,  justices, 
and  barons  are  not  of  the  privy  council.  But  no  sentence 
shall  be  valid,  unless  the  major  part  of  the  commissioners  pre- 
sent be  of  the  privy  council.  See  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Admircdty; 
and  this  Diet.  tit.  Navy. 

By  stat.  39  G.  3.  c.  37*  all  offences  whatever  committed  on 
the  high  seas  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  com- 
mitted on  shore,  and  shall  be  tried  and  adjudged  in  the  same 
manner  as  felonies,  &c  are  directed  by  the  28  H.  8.  c.  15. 
See  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Piracy. 

Persons  tried  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter  only,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  committed  on 
land :   §  2. 

39  and  40  G.  3.  c.  80.  §  35.  offences  committed  upon  the  high 
seas  may  be  prosecuted  within  the  nearest  county. 

The  admiralty  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  offenders  on  the 
stat.  11  G.  1.  c.  29*  for  procttrtftg  the  destruction  of  a  ship, 
if  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  destruction  having  been  pro^ 
cured  by  the  owners  of  such  ship  upon  the  high  seas  within 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  but  only  on  shore  within  the  body 
of  a  county.  Easierby  and  Macfarlane,  EasVs  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  {Addenda),  p.  xxx. :  Abbot  on  Merchant  Ship,  153.  n.  I. 

By  stat.  1  G.4.C.90*  persons  convicted  of  any  capital  offence  on 
the  sea,  out  of  the  body  of  any  county,  by  virtue  of  28  H.  8. 
c.  159*  which,  if  committed  on  the  land,  would  be  clergyable, 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  be  punishable  as  if  such 
offence  had  been  committed  on  the  land.  See  post,  7  and  8 
G.  4.  c.  28.  §  12.  and  §  1 1.  of  the  last  mentioned  stat.,  empower- 
ing the  transportation  for  life,  &c.  of  offenders  having  been 
previously  convicted  of  felony.  By  stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  38.  an 
admiralty  commissioner  or  justice  of  the  peace  is  empowered  to 
take  the  information  of  witnesses  relating  to  offences  committed 
on  the  seas  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  to  commit  or 
bail  the  offender. 

By  stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  27.  the  court  of  admiralty  is  em« 
powered  to  order  the  payment  of  the  costs  and  expences  of 
prosecutors  in  cases  of  felony  and  misdemeanors  committed  on 
the  high  seas. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  77-  it  is  enacted,  '^  That  where 
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any  felony  or  misdemeanor  punishable  under  this  act  shall  be 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  Ensland, 
the  same  shall  be  dealt  with,  tried,  and  determined  m  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  felony  or  misdemeanour  committed 
within  that  jurisdiction. 

This  section  is  enacted  in  the  same  words  in  §  43.  of  stat. 
7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30»  as  to  what  are  offences  within  that  act. 

By  Stat  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  12.  it  is  enacted,  "  That  all 
offences  prosecuted  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty  of  England 
shall,  upon  every  first  and  subsequent  conviction,  be  subject  to 
the  same  punishments,  whether  of  death  or  otherwise,  as  if 
such  offences  had  been  commited  upon  land."  (And  as  to 
Irehmd,  see  9  G.  4.  c.  55.  §  74;  c.  56.  §  55:  10  G.  4.  c.  34.  §  41.) 

By  53  G.  3.  c.  151.  forging,  &c.  the  name  of  the  registrar 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  or  high  court  of  appeals  for 
prizes,  or  his  deputy,  or  any  documents  made  by  them,  in  order 
to  receive  the  money  of  the  suitors  of  such  courts,  or  knowingly 
uttering  the  same,  are  guilty  of  felony. 

ADMISSION,  admissio.']  Is  properly  the  ordinary's  de- 
claration that  he  approves  of  the  parson  presented  to  serve  the 
cure  of  any  church.  Co.  Lit.  344.  a.  When  a  patron  of  a 
church  has  presented  to  it,  the  bishop  upon  examination  ad- 
mits the  derk  by  saying  admiito  ie  habUem.  Co.  Lit.  344.  a. 
Action  on  the  case  will  not  lie  against  the  bishop,  if  he  refuse 
to  admit  a  clerk  to  be  qualified  according  to  the  canons  (as  for 
any  crime  or  impediment,  illiterature,&c.);  but  the  remedy  is  by 
writ  quasre  mm  adnUssit,  or  adndltendo  clerico,  brought  in  that 
county  where  the  refusal  was.  7  Rt^*  3.  As  to  the  causes 
of  refusal  by  the  ordinary  to  admit  to  a  benefice,  see  tit  Parson, 
Quare  Impedil. 

ADMITTANCE.    See  Copyhold. 

ADMITTENDO  CLERICO  Upon  the  right  of  presen- 
tation to  a  benefice  being  recovered  in  quare  impedit,  or  on 
assise  of  darrein  presentment,  the  execution  is  by  this  writ ; 
directed  not  to  the  sheriff*,  but  to  the  bishop,  or  his  metropo- 
litan, requiring  them  to  admit  and  institute  the  clerk  of  the 
plaintiff*.  3  Comrn.  412:  Reg.  Orig.  31.  33.  See  tit.  Parson 
and  Quare  Impedit, 

If  a  person  recovers  an  advowson,  and  six  months  pass ;  yet, 
if  the  church  be  void,  the  patron  may  have  a  writ  to  the  bishop; 
and  if  the  church  is  void  when  the  writ  comes  to  the  bishop, 
the  bishop  is  bound  to  admit  his  derk.  Vide  Hut.  24 :  J/o6. 
152.  4:  2  Inst.  273:  3  Com.  Dig.  Where  a  man  recovers 
against  another  than  the  bishop,  this  writ  shall  go  to  the  bishop, 
and  the  party  may  have  an  aUas  and  a  pluries,  if  the  bishop  do 
not  execute  the  writ,  and  an  attachment  a^nst  the  bishop,  if 
need  be.  New  Nat.  Br.  84.  In  a  quare  tmpedit  betwixt  two 
strangers,  if  there  appears  to  the  court  a  title  for  the  king,  they 
shall  award  a  writ  unto  the  bishop  for  the  king. 

ADMITTENDO  IN  SOCIUM.  A  wnt  for  associating 
certain  persons  to  justices  of  assize.  Reg,  Orig.  206.  Knights 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  usually  associated  with 
judges,  in  holding  their  assizes  on  the  circuits. 

AD  MURUM.     Waltown  or  Walton. 

ADNICHILED,  from  the  Lat.  nihil  or  mchil.2  Annulled, 
ouicelled,  or  made  void.     Stat,  28  H.  8. 

AD  PONTEM.     Pawn  ton,  in  Lincolnshire. 

AD  QUOD  DAMNUM.  A  writ  to  inquire  whether  a 
grant  intended  to  be  made  by  the  king  will  be  to  the  damage 
of  him  or  others ;  F.  N.  B.  221,  2  ;  and  it  oueht  to  be  issued 
before  the  king  grants  certain  liberties ;  as  a  fair,  market,  &c 
which  may  be  prejudicial  to  others ;  it  is  directed  to  the  sheriff*. 
Terms  de  Ley,  25. 

Stat  27  Ed.  I.  st.  S.  §  1.  ordains  that  such  as  would pur^ 
chase  new  parks  shall  have  writs  out  of  chancery  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  same.  In  like  manner  they  shall  do  that  will  pur- 
chase  any  fair,  market,  warren,  or  other  libetiy.     §  4. 

•  This  writ  is  likewise  used  to  inquire  of  lands  given  in  mort- 
main to  any  house  of  religion,  &c  And  it  is  a  damage  to  the 
country,  that  a  freeholder  who  hath  suffident  lands  to  pass 


upon  assizes  and  jury,  should  alien  his  lands  in  mortmain, 
which  alienation  his  heir  should  not  have  suffident  estate  af 
the  death  of  the  father  to  be  sworn  in  assizes  and  jur 
F.  N.  B.  221. 

The  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  is  also  had  for  the  turning  s 
changing  of  ancient  highways;  which  could  not  be  done  wi 
out  the  king's  licence  obtained  by  this  writ,  on  inquisit 
found  that  such  a  change  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  pub 
Terms  de  Ley,  26':  Faugh.  Rep,  314.  Although  now 
highway  may,  by  the  statute  law,  be  diverted  by  order 
two  magistrates.  Ways  turned  without  the  authority 
this  writ  are  not  esteemed  highways,  so  as  to  oblige  i 
inhabitants  of  the  hundred  to  make  amends  for  robberies ;  i 
have  the  subjects  an  interest  therdn  to  justify  going  th< 
3  Cro.  267*  If  any  one  change  an  highway  without  1 
authority,  he  may  stop  the  way  at  his  pleasure.  See 
Highway. 

The  river  Thames  is  an  highway,  and  cannot  be  diver 
without  an  ad  quod  damnum  ;  and  to  do  such  a  thing  ought 
be  by  patent  of  the  king.     Nov,  105. 

If  there  be  an  ancient  trench  or  ditch  coming  from  the  i 
by  which  boats  and  vessels  used  to  pass  to  the  town,  if 
same  be  stopped  in  any  part  by  outrageousness  of  the  sea,  i 
a  man  will  sue  to  the  king  to  make  a  new  trench,  and  to  stop 
ancient  trench.  Sec  they  ought  first  to  sue  a  writ  of  ad  q\ 
damnum,  to  inquire  what  damage  it  will  be  to  the  king 
others.     F.  N.  B.  9,9,5.  (E.) 

And  if  the  king  will  grant  to  any  dty  the  assize  qfhr 
and  beer^  and  the  keeping  of  weights  and  measures,  Bxiadq 
damnum  shall  be  first  awarded,  and  when  the  same  is  certifi 
&C.  then  to  make  the  grant     F.  N  B.  225.  (E.) 

It  appears  by  the  writs  in  the  regbter,  that  in  ancient  tin 
upon  every  grant,  confirmation,  &c.  or  licence  made  by 
king,  a  writ  ad  quod  damnum  was  to  be  first  awarded,  to 
quire  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  what  damage  the  king  mi 
have  by  the  same;  but  now  the  practice  is  contrary,  anc 
the  patents  of  common  grants  of  licence,  a  dispensation  by 
obstante  is  inserted.  Though  it  be  returned  on  an  ad  q 
damnum,  that  there  is  no  damage  to  the  public,  this  is  not  c 
elusive  that  the  act  done  may  not  be  an  indictable  nuisai 
See  Rex  v.  Russell,  6  Barn.  ^  C  566. 

AD  TERMINUM  QUI  PRETERIIT.  Awritofer 
that  lay  for  the  lessor  or  his  heirs  where  a  lease  has  been  m 
of  lands  or  tenements,  for  the  term  of  life  or  years ;  and  al 
the  term  is  expired,  the  lands  are  withheld  from  the  lessor 
the  tenant,  or  other  person  possessing  the  same.     F.  N.  B.  2 

Now  by  Stat.  4  Geo.  2.  c.  28.  tenants  wilfully  holding  o^ 
af^r  demand  and  notice  in  writing  for  delivering  possess] 
shalljpav  double  the  yearly  value.     See  tit  Ejectment. 

ADVENT,  adventus.'\  A  time  containing  about  a  mo 
preceding  the  feast  of  the  nativity  (the  advent  or  arrival^ 
our  Saviour.  It  begins  from  the  Sunday  that  falls  either  u 
St.  Andrew*s  day,  being  the  30th  of  November,  or  next  tc 
and  continues  to  the  feast  of  Christ's  nativity,  commo 
called  Christmas.  Our  ancestors  showed  great  reverence  i 
devotion  to  this  time,  in  regard  to  the  approach  of  the  sole 
f&stival ;  for  in  adventu  domini  nulla  assisa  debet  capi.  J 
the  Stat.  West.  \.  (3  E.  1.)  c.  51.  ordained  that,  notwithsta 
ing  the  usual  solemnity  and  times  of  rest,  it  should  be  l&v 
(in  respect  of  justice  and  charity,  which  ought  at  all  time 
be  regarded)  to  take  assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  mart  d^ances 
Sec  in  the  time  of  Advent,  Septuagesima,  and  Lent.  Thj 
also  one  of  the  seasons,  from  the  b^;inninff  of  which  to  the 
of  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  the  solemnizing  of  marriage 
forbidden,  without  special  licence,  as  we  may  find  irom  tl 
old  verses. 

Conjugium  adventus  prohibit,  Hilarique  relaxal ; 
Septuagena  vetaty  sea  Pasche  octava  reducit ; 
Rogatio  vetitat,  concedit  Trina  potestas. 
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AD  VENTREM  INSPICIENDUM.  See  Venire  Inspi^ 
demdo. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  Under  stat.  9  A.  c.  6.  ^  5 ; 
and  10  A.  c.  26.  §  109-  100^  penalty  is  imposed  on  all 
persons  (the  latter  particularly  mentioning  Prinlers)  publuh" 
img  the  keejMng  of  any  office  for  illegal  insurances  on  marriage, 
&C.  or  offices  established  under  the  pretence  of  improving  small 
sums.  The  several  penalties  also  under  the  lottery  acts  (see 
this  Dictionary,  tit.  Lottery)  extend  to  printers  ana  publishers 
of  newspapers  in  setting  tne  advertisements  of  illeg^  lottery 
adventures;  and  to  distributors  of  hand-bills,  &c.  4*  Term 
Rep,  414;  and  several  printers  of  papers  who  had  incurred 
sudi  penalties  ignorantly>  were  indemnified  by  stat.  32  G.  3. 
c  6l. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29-  §  59*  any  person  publickly  ad- 
Tertising  a  reward  for  the  return  of  property  stolen  or  lost,  and 
using  any  words  purporting  that  no  question  will  be  asked, 
or  that  a  reward  will  be  given  for  property  stolen  or  lost  with- 
out saying  or  making  any  inquiry  after  the  person  producing 
such  property,  or  promising  or  offering  in  such  advertisement 
to  return  to  any  pawnbroker,  &c.  having  bought  or  advanced 
money  upon  such  property,  the  money  paid  or  advanced,  or  any 
other  money  or  reward,  for  the  return  of  such  property,  and 
any  person  printing  or  publishing  such  advertisement,  shall 
fo^eit  SOL     Advertisements  are  liable  to  Stamp  Duties. 

By  stat.  21  G-  3.  c.  49.  any  person  advertising  or  causing 
to  be  advertised  any  public  entertainment  or  meeting  for  de^ 
baiing  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  which  persons  are  to  be  admitted 
by  money  or  tickets  sold,  and  any  person  printing  or  publLsh- 
ing  any  such  advertisement,  shall  forfeit  50/.  for  each  offence. 
§  3.  Ses  Unlawful  Assemblies,  Riot,  Sunday,  Reward. 

AD  VITAM  AUT  CULPAM.  An  office  is  expressed  to 
be  80  held,  which  is  to  determine  only  by  the  death  or  delin- 
quency of  the  possessor;  or  which,  in  other  words,  is  held 
auamdiu  se  bene  gesseril.  See  stat.  28  G.  2.  c.  7*  on  Scotch 
Jurisdiction. 

ADULTERY,  aduUerium,  quasi  ad  alierius  thorum  ;  Anno 
1  H.  7«  c.  7-  and  in  divers  old  authors  termed  advowtry.'^ 
The  sin  of  incontinence  between  two  married  persons ;  or  if 
but  one  of  the  persons  be  married,  it  is  nevertheless  adultery  : 
but  in  this  last  case  it  is  called  single  adultery,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other,  which  is  double.  This  crime  was  severely 
punished  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land 
(tee  the  laws  of  King  Edmund,  c.  4 :  laws  of  Canute,  par.  2. 
c.  6.  50.*  L^.  H.  1.  c.  12.):  the  Julian  law,  among  the  old 
Romans,  made  it  death ;  but  in  most  countries  at  this  time  the 
punishment  is  by  fine,  and  sometimes  banishment;  in  Eng- 
land it  is  punished  ecclesiastically  by  penance,  &c.  It  is  a 
breach  of  Che  peace,  and  as  such  anciently  indictable,  but  not 
now.  Salk.  552.  The  usual  mode  of  punishing  adulterers  at 
present  is  by  action  of  crim.  con.  (as  it  is  commonly  expressed) 
to  recover  damages;  which  are  assessed  by  the  jury,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  and  are  frequently 
veiy  heavy  and  severe,  when  this  action  is  maintainable,  find- 
ing a  separation.  See  5  T.  R.  357 :  6  E.  R.  244. 

if  the  husband  be  privy  to  the  illicit  intercourse  he  cannot 
sue  the  adulterer.  2  T.  R,  \66.  Gross  and  open  infidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  a  bar 
to  the  action.  4  Ep.  Ca.  l6.  But  Lord  Alvanley  subsequently 
held  that  it  only  went  to  reduce  the  damages.  4  Ep.  Ca.  ^3J. 
The  defendant  may  show  that  the  woman  made  the  first 
advances  in  order  to  reduce  the  damages ;  1  SeU  N.  P.  25  ;  or 
that  she  has  committed  adultery  with  dthers.  B,  N.  P.  296. 
The  phiintiff  must  prove  a  legal  and  valid  marriage ;  proof  of 
cohabitation  and  reputation  is  msuffident.  Burr.  2057 :  Doug. 
170.  See  as  to  the  proofs  in  the  action,  Roscoe  on  Evid.  358. 
(2ded.) 

As  to  the  dissolving  marriages  for  adultery,  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment passed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  question  how  far  the 
guilty  party  should  be  permitted  to  marry  again,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  partaker  of  the  crime,  see  a  very  curious 


tract,  first  published  in  1801,  and  afterwards  in  1821  and 
1880,  intituled,  **  Nuptial  Sacra;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  by  Doctor  Ire^ 
land.  Dean  of  Westminster." 

Before  the  stat.  22  and  23  Car.  2.  which  made  malicious 
maiming  felony,  it  was  a  question,  whether  cutting  off  the 
privy  members  of  a  man,  taken  in  adultery  with  another  man's 
wife,  was  felony  or  not  ?  And  it  is  now  held  that  such  pro* 
vocation  may  justify  the  homicide  of  the  adulterer  by  the 
injured  husband,  in  the  moment  of  injury.  1  Hale,  488. 
See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme,  III.;  and  Marriage. 

DE  ADURNl  PORTU.     Etherington,  or  Ederington. 

ADVOCATE.  The  patron  of  a  cause  assisting  his  client 
with  advice,  and  who  pleads  for  him :  it  is  the  same  in  the 
civil  arid  ecclesiastical  law  as  a  counsellor  at  the  common  law. 
The  ecclesiastical,  or  church  advocate^  was  originally  of  two 
sorts;  either  an  advocate  of  the  causes  and  interest  of  the 
church,  retained,  as  a  counsellor  and  pleader  of  its  rights ;  or 
an  advocate,  advocatus,  an  advowee  or  avowee.  Blount :  Fleta, 
lib.  5.  c.  14 :  Britt.  c.  29-  Both  these  offices  at  first  belonged 
to  the  founders  of  churches  and  convents,  and  their  heirs,  who 
were  bound  to  protect  and  defend  their  churches,  as  well  as  to 
nominate  or  present  to  them.  But  when  the  patrons  grew 
negligent  in  their  duty,  or  were  not  of  ability  or  interest  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  then  the  religious  began  to  retain  law 
advocates,  to  solicit  and  prosecute  their  causes.  Vide  Spelman  ; 
and  this  Diet.  tit.  Barrister. 

ADVOCATIONE  DECIMARUM.  A  writ  that  lies  for 
tithes,  demanding  the  fourth  part,  or  upwards,  that  belong  to 
any  church.     Reg.  Orig.  29. 

AD  VOW,  or  Avow,  advocareJ\  To  justify  or  maintain  an 
act  formerly  done ;  see  Avowry  ;  it  also  signifies  to  call  upon  or 
produce ;  anciently,  when  stolen  goods  were  bought  by  one, 
and  sold  to  another,  it  was  lawful  for  the  right  owner  to  take 
them  wherever  they  were  found,  and  he  in  whose  possession 
they  were  found  was  bound  advocare,  i.  e.  to  produce  the 
seller  to  justify  the  sale;  and  so  on  till  they  found  the  thief. 
Afterwards  the  woid  was  taken  for  any  thing  which  a  roan  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his  own,  or  done  by  him,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  mentioned  in  Fleta,  Ub.  1.  c.  5.  p.  4. 

ADVOWSON,  Advocatio.2  The  right  of  presentation  to 
a  church  or  benefice :  and  he  who  hath  this  right  to  present 
is  stiled  patron :  because  they  that  originally  obtained  the 
right  of  presentation  to  any  church,  were  maintainers  of,  or 
benefactors  to,  the  same  church:  it  being  presumed  that  he 
who  founded  the  church  will  avow  and  take  it  into  his  pro- 
tection, and  be  a  patron  to  defend  it  in  its  just  rights.  When 
the  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  England,  kings 
began  to  build  cathedral  churches,  and  to  make  bishops :  and 
afterwards,  in  imitation  of  them,  several  lords  of  manors 
founded  particular  churches  on  some  part  of  their  own  lands, 
and  endowed  them  with  glebe ;  reserving  to  themselves  and 
their  heirs  a  right  to  present  a  fit  person  to  the  bishop,  when 
the  same  should  become  void.  See  2  Comm.  21 — 8  :  and  tit. 
Nomination. 

Under  this  head  shall  be  considered, 

I.  The  severed  kinds  qfadvowson. 

II.  How  advowsons  may  lapse. 

III.  How  they  may  be  gained  by  usurpation. 

IV.  Of  the  right  of  presentation. 

For  the  law  relating  to  appropriation  and  impropriations  of 
benefices,  see  tit.  Appropriation, 

I.  Advowsons  are  of  two  kinds ;  appendant,  and  in  gross : 
Appendant,  is  a  right  of  presentation  dependant  upon  a  manor^ 
lands,  &C.  and  passes  in  a  grant  of  the  manor  as  incident  to 
the  same ;  and  when  manors  were  first  created,  and  lands  set 
apart  to  build  a  church  on  some  part  thereof^  the  advowson  or 
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right  to  present  to  that  church  became  appendmti  to  the 
manor.  Advowson  in  gross  is  a  right  subsisting  by  itself^  be- 
longing to  a  person,  and  not  to  a  manor^  lands,  &c.  So  that 
when  an  advowson  appetidant  is  severed  by  deed  or  grant  from 
the  corporeal  inheritance  to  which  it  was  appendant,  then  it 
becomes  an  advowson  in  gross.     Co.  Lit.  121,  122. 

If  he  that  is  seised  of  a  manor,  to  which  an  advowson  is 
appendant,  grants  one  or  two  acres  of  the  manor,  together 
with  the  advowson,  the  advowson  is  appendant  to  such  acre ; 
especially  after  the  grantee  hath  presented.  }Vatson*s  Com" 
plete  Incumbent,  c.  7- 

But  this  feoffinent  of  the  acre  with  the  advowson  ought  to 
be  by  deed,  to  make  the  advowson  appendant ;  and  the  acre 
of  land  and  the  advowson  ought  to  be  granted  by  the  same 
clause  in  the  deed ;  for  if  one,  having  a  manor  with  an  ad- 
vowson appendant,  grant  an  acre  pared,  of  the  said  manor,  and 
by  another  clause  in  the  same  deed  grant  the  advowson  ;  the 
advowson  in  such  case  shall  not  pass  as  appendant  to  the  acre ; 
but  if  the  grant  had  been  of  the  entire  manor,  the  advowson 
would  have  passed  as  appendant.  So  if  a  husband,  seised  in 
right  of  his  wife  of  a  manor  to  which  an  advowson  is  appen- 
dant, doth  alien  the  manor  by  acres  to  divers  persons,  saving 
one  acre ;  the  advowson  shall  be  appendant  to  that  acre.  Or 
if  a  lessee  for  life  of  a  manor  to  which  an  advowson  belongs, 
alien  one  acre,  with  the  advowson  appendant,  the  advowson  is 
thereby  appendant  to  that  acre.     fVats.  c.  7* 

The  right  of  advowson,  though  appendant  to  a  manor,  castle, 
or  the  like,  may  be  severed  from  it  in  other  ways,  and  being 
severed,  becomes  an  advowson  in  gross ;  and  this  may  be 
effected  divers  ways :  as,  I.  If  a  manor  or  other  thing  to  which 
it  is  appendant  is  granted,  and  the  advowson  excepted.  2.  If 
the  advowson  is  granted  alone,  without  the  thing  to  which  it 
was  appendant.  3.  If  an  advowson  appendant  is  presented  to 
by  the  patron,  as  an  advowson  in  gross.     Gibs,  757* 

A  disappendancy  may  also  be  temporary ;  that  is,  the  ap- 
pendancy,  though  turned  into  gross,  may  return :  as,  1.  If  the 
advowson  is  excepted  in  a  lease  of  a  manor  for  life ;  during  the 
lease  it  is  in  gross,  but  when  the  lease  expires  it  is  appendant 
again.  2.  If  the  advowson  is  granted  for  life  and  another 
enfeoffed  of  the  manor  with  the  appurtenances ;  in  such  case, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  grant,  it  shall  be  appendant ;  and  so  in 
other  cases. 

But  with  respect  to  the  king,  by  the  statute  of  pronvgaiiva 
regis,  17  E.  2.  c.  15.  When  the  king  giveth  or  granteth  land, 
or  a  manot,  with  appurtenances;  without  he  make  express 
mention  in  his  deed  or  writing,  of  advowson,  the  king  reserveth 
to  himself  such  advowsons,  albeit  that  among  other  persons  it 
hath  been  observed  otherwise. 

Yet  when  he  restoreth,  as  in  case  of  the  restitution  of  a  bi- 
shop's temporalities;  then  advowsons  pass  without  express 
mention,  or  any  words  equivalent  thereto.     10  Co.  64. 

The  law,  in  the  case  of  a  common  person,  is  thus  set  down 
by  RoUe,  out  of  the  ancient  books :  if  a  man,  seised  of  a  manor 
to  which  an  advowson  is  appendant,  aliens  that  manor,  without 
saying  with  the  appurtenances  (and  even  without  naming  the 
advowson),  yet  the  advowson  shall  pass,  for  it  is  parcel  ot  the 
manor.    2  Roll.  Ab.  60. 

An  advowson  being  an  inheritance  incorporeal,  and  not  lying 
in  manual  occupation,  cannot  pass  by  livery;  but  may  be 
granted  by  deed,  or  by  will,  either  for  the  inheritance,  or  for 
the  right  of  one  or  more  turns,  or  for  as  many  as  shall  happen 
within  a  time  limited. 

But  this  general  rule,  with  regard  to  advowsons  in  gross, 
next  avoidances,  and  the  like,  is  to  be  understood  with  two 
limitations. 

First,  That  it  extends  not  to  ecclesiastical  persons  of  any 
kind  or  degree,  who  are  seised  of  advowsons  in  the  right  of 
their  churcnes ;  nor  to  masters  and  fellows  of  colleges,  nor  to 
guardians  of  hospitals,  who  are  seised  in  right  of  their  houses ; 
all  these  being  restrained  (the  bishops  by  the  1  Eliz.  c.  19. 
and  the  rest  by  the  13  EUz.  c.  10.)  from  making  any  grants 


but  of  things  corporeal,  of  which  a  rent  or  annual  profit  i 
be  reserved :  and  advowsons  and  next  avoidances,  which 
incorporeal  and  lie  in  grant,  cannot  be  of  that  sort ;  and  the 
fore  such  grants,  however  confirmed,  are  void  against  the  s 
cessor ;  though  they  have  been  adjudged  to  be  good  agai 
the  grantors  (as  bishop,  dean,  master,  or  guarman)  dui 
their  own  times.     See  45  G.  3.  c.  101. 

Secondly,  A  mnt  of  the  next  avoidance  may  be  assig 
before  the  avoidance  happens.  2  RolL  Ab.  45.  &c.  But 
avoidance  cannot  be  granted  by  a  common  person  after  i1 
fallen :  while  the  church  is  absolutely  void.     Mo.  89 :  D^'  1 

b.  26.  a.  283.  a. ;  and  see  2  Wils,  197;  and  a  grant  of  the 
vowson  made  after  the  church  is  actually  fallen  vacant  is  equi 
void ;  not  as  is  said  in  the  old  books,  because  it  is  a  chose 
action ;    but  because  such  grants  might  (indeed  inevits 
would)   encourage  simony.      2   Burr.   1510,   11.     See 
Simony  ;  and  see  Kyd*s  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Advowson. 

If  two  have  a  grant  of  the  next  avoidance,  and  one  releaj 
all  right  and  title  to  the  other  while  the  church  is  void :  s 
release  is  void.     But  the  king's  grant  of  a  void  turn  1 
been  adjudged  to  be  good.      3  Leon.   196:    Dy»  283. 
Hob.  141. 

If  one  be  seised  of  an  advowson  in  fee,  and  the  church  i 
become  void,  the  void  turn  is  a  chattel ;  and  if  the  pat 
dieth  before  he  doth  present,  the  avoidance  doth  not  go  to 
heir,  but  to  his  executor.  fVats.  c.  9<  When  a  prebenc 
having  the  advowson  of  a  rectory  in  right  of  his  prebend 
while  the  church  is  vacant,  his  personal  representative  has 
right  of  presentation  for  that  term,  and  not  his  succei 
Rennell  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  7  Barn.  Sf  C.  113. 

But  if  the  incumbent  of  a  church  be  also  seised  in  fee  of 
advowson  of  the  same  church  and  die,  his  heir,  and  not 
executors,  shall  present ;  for  although  the  advowson  doth 
descend  to  the  heir  at  the  death  of  the  ancestw,  and  by 
death  the  church  become  void,  so  that  the  avoidance  may 
said  in  this  case  to  be  severed  from  the  advowson  befor 
descend  to  the  heir,  and  vested  in  the  executor  ;  yet  both 
avoidance  and  descent  to  the  heir  happening  at  the  s 
instant,  the  title  of  the  heir  shall  be  preferred  as  the  n 
ancient  and  worthy.  Wats.  c.  Q.  fo.  72 :  see  Watkins 
Descents,  p.  62:  3  Lev.  47. 

Tenant  by  the  curtesy  may  be  of  an  advowson,  when 
wife  dies  before  avoidance.     1  Inst.  29*  a. 

By  last  will  and  testament,  the  right  of  presenting  to 
next  avoidance,  or  the  inheritance  of  an  advowson,  ma> 
devised  to  any  person ;  and  if  such  devise  be  made  by  the 
cumbent  of  the  church,  the  inheritance  of  the  advowson  h 
in  him,  it  is  good,  though  he  die  incumbent ;  for  although 
testament  hath  no  effect  but  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  y 
hath  an  inception  in  his  lifetime.  And  so  it  is,  thougb 
appoint  by  his  will  who  shall  be  presented  by  the  executon 
that  one  executor  shall  present  the  other ;  or  doth  devise 
his  executors  shall  grant  the  advowson  to  such  a  man.     H 

c.  10. 

Advowsons  are  either  presentative,  coUative,  or  donative. 

An  advowson  presentative  is,  where  the  patron  does  pre 
or  offer  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  be  institute 
his  church. 

This  may  be  done  either  by  word  or  writing.  The  ] 
may  present  by  word,  or  in  writing  under  any  seal ;  \ 
othenvise,  cannot  do  any  legal  act,  but  by  matter  of  recorc 
by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal.  But  where  a  corport 
aggregate  doth  present,  it  must  be  under  seaL  The  prese 
tion  to  a  vicarage  doth  of  common  right  belong  to  the  pai 
If  a  feme  covert  hath  title  to  present,  the  presentaticm  ma; 
by  husband  and  wife,  and  in  both  their  names,  except  in 
of  the  queen  consort.     Wood's  Inst.  155.  &c. 

An  advowson  coUative  is  that  advowson  which  is  lod^e 
the  bishop ;  for  collation  is  the  giving  of  a  benefice  by  a  bisl 
when  he  is  the  original  patron  thereof,  or  he  gains  a  r 
by  lapse. 
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Collation  diffen  from  institution  in  this ;  that  institution  is 
performed  by  the  bishop  upon  the  presentation  of  another, 
snd  coUatkm  is  his  own  act  of  presentation ;  and  it  differeth 
from  a  common  presentation,  as  it  is  the  giving  of  the  church 
to  the  parson ;  and  presentation  is  the  giving  or  offerine  the 
parson  to  the  church.  But  collation  supplies  the  place  of  pre- 
sentation and  institution  ;  and  amounts  to  the  same  as  institu- 
tion>  where  the  bishop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  1  LiL 
Ah.  273. 

A  bishop  may  either  neglect  to  collate,  or  he  may  make  his 
collation  without  title ;  but  such  a  wrongrful  collation  doth  not 
put  the  true  patron  out  of  possession ;  for  after  the  coliaiee  of 
the  bishop  is  instituted  and  inducted,  the  patron  may  present 
his  clerk ;  collation  in  this  case  being  to  be  intended  only  as  a 
provisional  incumbency  to  serve  the  church.     1  InH.  344. 

Where  a  bishop  gives  a  benefice  as  patron,  he  collates  by 
wiit  Jure  pleno;  when  by  lapse,  jure  devolulo.  The  collation 
by  lapse  is  in  right  of  the  patron.  F.  N.  B.  31.  See/xu<, 
Lapse,  II. 

An  Bdrowson  donative  is,  when  the  king  or  other  patron  (in 
whom  the  advowson  of  the  church  is  lodged)  does,  by  a  single 
donation  in  writing,  put  the  clerk  into  possession  without  pre- 
sentation, institution,  or  induction.  Donatives  are  either  of 
diurches  parochial,  chapels,  prebends,  &c  and  may  be  exempt 
firom  all  ordinary  jurisdictions,  so  that  the  ordinary  cannot  visit 
th«m,  and  consequently  cannot  demand  procurations.  If  the 
true  patron  of  a  church  or  chapel  donative  doth  once  present 
to  the  ordinary,  and  his  clerk  is  admitted  and  instituted,  it  be- 
comes a  church  preseniative,  and  shall  never  have  the  privilege 
of  a  donative  afterwards.  Yet  if  a  stranger  presents  to  such  a 
donative,  an  institution  is  given,  all  is  void.  1  Inst.  158 :  see 
eomtra,  1  SaUi.  541 :  2  Con.  23. 

The  right  of  donation  descends  to  the  heir  (the  ancestor 
dying  seised,  where  the  church  became  void  in  his  lifetime) 
and  not  to  the  executor ;  which  it  would  had  it  been  a  presen- 
iative benefice.     2  Wilson,  150,  1. 

There  is  not  any  case  in  the  books  to  exclude  the  heir  of 
a  domative  from  his  turn  in  this  case.  And  a  patron  g£  &  do* 
native  can  never  be  put  out  of  possession  by  an  usurpation. 
Id.  Ibid. 

II.  A  Lapse  is  a  title  given  to  the  ordinary,  to  collate  to  a 
dkurch  by  the  neglect  of  the  patron  to  present  to  it  within  six 
months  afto  vouknce.  Or  a  lapse  is  a  devolution  of  a  right 
of  presenting  from  the  patron  to  the  bishop ;  from  the  bishop 
to  the  archbishop;  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king.  The 
term  in  which  the  title  by  lapse  commences,  from  one  to  the 
other  successively,  is  six  months,  or  half  a  year,  according  to 
the  calendar,  not  accounting  twenty-eight  days  to  the  month, 
as  in  other  cases,  because  thu  computation  is  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical law ;  and  because  temnus  semestre,  in  the  stat.  of  fVesl.  2. 
chap,  5.  is  intended  of  halt  a  year,  the  whole  year  containing 
365  days;  which  being  divided,  the  half  year  for  the  patron  to 
present  is  182  days.  The  day  in  which  the  church  becomes 
void  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  six  months.  Wood's 
Inst.  160:  HoL  30:  4  Rep.  17:  6Rep.  62. 

Where  a  patron  presents  his  derk  before  the  bishop  hath 
collated,  the  presentation  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  six 
mof^thg  are  past,  and  shall  bar  the  bishop,  who  cannot  take  any 
advantage  of  the  lapse :  and  so  if  the  patron  makes  his  presen- 
tation &fore  the  archbishop  hath  collated,  although  twelve 
months  are  past ;  but  if  the  bishop  collates  after  twelve  months, 
this  bars  not  the  archbishop.  2  Roll  Ab.  369 :  2  Inst.  273. 
If  a  bishop  doth  not  collate  to  benefices  of  his  own  gift,  they 
kpte  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  the  archbishop ;  and  if 
tike  archbishop  neglects  to  roUate  within  six  months  to  a  bene- 
fice of  his  cift,  the  king  shall  have  it  by  lapse.  Dr.  Sf  Stud, 
c.  36.  Anoif  a  church  continues  void  several  years  by  lapse, 
the  successor  of  the  king  may  present.  Cro.  Car,  258.  But  if 
the  king  hath  a  title  to  present  by  lapse,  and  he  suffers  the 
patron  to  present,  and  the  presentee  dies,  or  resigns  before  the 


king  hath  presented,  if  the  presentation  is  real,  and  not  by  co- 
vin, he  hath  lost  his  presentation ;  for  lapse  is  but  for  the  first 
and  next  turn,  and  1^  the  death  of  the  incumbent  a  new  title 
is  given  to  the  patron ;  though  it  hath  been  adjudged  that  the 
king  in  such  case  may  present  at  any  time  as  lone  as  that  pre- 
sentee is  incumbent.  2  Cro.  21 6:  Moor,  244.  When  the  pa- 
tnmage  of  the  church  is  litigious,  and  one  party  doth  recover 
against  the  other  in  a  quaire  impedit,  if  the  bishop  be  not  named 
in  the  writ,  and  six  months  pass  while  the  suit  is  depending, 
lapse  shall  incur  to  the  bishop ;  if  the  bishop  be  named  in  the 
writ,  then  neither  the  bishop,  archbishop,  or  king,  can  take  the 
benefice  by  lapse :  and  yet  it  is  said,  if  the  patron,  within  the 
six  months,  brings  a  quare  impedit  against  the  bishop,  and  then 
the  six  months  pass  without  any  presentation  by  the  patron, 
lapse  shall  incur  to  the  bishop.  2  RolL  Ab.  $65  :  6  Rep.  52 : 
1  Inst.  344 :  Hob.  270. 

Where  the  bishop  is  a  disturber,  or  the  church  remains  void 
above  six  months  by  his  fault,  there  shall  be  no  lapse.  1  Inst. 
34^.  A  clerk  presented  being  refused  by  the  bishop  for  any 
sufficient  cause,  as  illiterature,  ill  life,  ^c.  he  is  to  give  the 
patron  notice  of  it,  that  another  may  be  presented  in  due  time ; 
otherwise  the  bishop  shall  not  collate  by  lapse ;  because  he  shall 
not  take  advantage  of  his  own  mrong,  in  not  giving  notice  to 
the  patron  as  he  oueht  to  do  by  law.  Thfer,  292.  And  if  an 
avoidance  is  by  resignation,  which  must  necessarily  be  to  the 
bishop,  by  the  act  of  the  incumbent,  or  by  deprivation,  which  is 
the  act  of  the  law,  lapse  shall  not  incur  to  the  bishop  till  six 
months  after  notice  given  by  him  to  the  patron:  when  the 
church  becomes  void  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  &c  the 
patron  must  present  in  six  months  without  notice  from  the  bishop, 
or  shall  lose  his  presentation  by  lapse.  Dyer,  293.  327 :  1  Inst. 
135:  4  Rep.  75.  And  it  is  expressly  provided,  by  stat.  13  EUz. 
c.  12.  that  no  title  conferred  by  lapse  shall  accrue  upon  any  de- 
privation ipso  facto,  but  after  six  months'  notice  of  such  depriva- 
tion given  by  the  ordinary  to  the  patron. 

In  the  cases  of  deprivation  and  resignation,  where  the  patron 
is  to  have  notice  before  the  church  can  lapse,  the  patron  is  not 
bound  to  take  notice  from  any  body  but  the  bishop  himself,  or 
other  ordinary,  which  must  be  personally  given  to  the  party,  if 
he  live  in  the  same  county ;  and  such  notice  must  express  in 
certain  the  cause  of  deprivation,  &c.  If  the  patron  live  in  a 
foreign  county,  then  the  notice  may  be  published  in  the  parish 
church,  and  affixed  on  the  church  door.  Cro.  Eliz.  119:  Di^er, 
328.  And  this  notice  must  be  given,  even  though  the  patron 
himself  prosecute  the  incumbent  to  deprivation.     6  Rep.  29. 

There  are  avoidances  by  act  of  parliament,  wherein  there 
must  be  a  judicial  sentence  pronounced  to  make  the  living  void : 
if  a  man  hath  one  benefice  with  cure,  &c.  and  take  another  with 
cure,  without  any  dispensation  to  hold  two  benefices,  in  such 
case  the  first  is  void  by  the  stat.  21  /f.  8.  c.  13.  if  it  was  above 
the  value  of  8/.  During  an  avoidance,  it  is  said  that  the  house 
and  ^lebe  of  the  benefice  are  in  abeyance :  but  by  the  stat. 
2S  H.S.  c*  11.  the  profits  arising  during  the  avoidance  are  given 
to  the  next  incumbent  toward  payment  of  the  first  fruits ; 
though  the  ordinary  may  receive  the  profits  to  provide  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  charges  of  sup- 
plying the  cure,  &c.,  for  which  purpose  the  churchwardens  of 
the  parish  are  usually  appointed. 

If  a  clerk  is  instituted  to  a  benefice  of  the  yearly  value  of  8/. 
and,  before  induction,  accepts  another  benefice  with  cure,  and 
is  instituted,  the  first  benefice  is  void  by  the  stat.  21  H.S.c.  13: 
for  he  who  is  instituted  only,  is  properly  said  to  have  accepted 
a  benefice  within  the  words  of  the  act.  4  Rep.  78.  See  title 
Cession. 

But  if  he  is  inducted  into  a  second  benefice,  the  first  is  void 
in  facto  et  jure,  and  not  voidable  only,  quoad  the  patron,  and 
until  he  presents  another;  and  in  such  case  the  patron  ou^ht  to 
take  notice  of  the  avoidance  at  his  peril,  and  present  within  the 
six  months.     Cro.  Car.  258. 

In  cases  where  there  ought  to  be  notice,  if  none  is  given  by 
the  bishop  or  archbishop  in  a  year  and  a  half,  whereby  lapse 
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would  come  to  the  king  if  it  had  heen  given ;  here  the  lapne 
arises  not  to  the  king,  where  no  title  arose  to  the  inferior  ordi- 
nary. Dyevy  340.  And  it  has  heen  adjudged,  that  lapse  is  not 
an  interest^  like  the  patronage,  hut  an  office  of  trust  reposed  by 
law  in  the  ordinary;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  to  provide  the  church 
a  rector,  in  default  of  the  patron ;  and  it  cannot  he  granted 
aver;  for  the  grant  of  the  next  lapse  of  a  church,  either  before 
it  faUs,  or  after,  is  void.  F.  N.  B,  34.  Also  if  lapse  incurs, 
and  then  the  ordinary  dies,  the  king  shall  present,  and  not  the 
ordinary's  executors,  because  it  is  rather  an  administration  than 
an  interest.  25  £.  3.  4.  A  lapse  may  incur  against  an 
infant  or  feme  covert,  if  they  ao  not  present  within  six 
months.  1  Insl.  246*.  But  there  is  no  lapse  against  the  king, 
who  may  take  his  own  time;  and  plenarty  shall  be  no  bejr 
against  the  king's  title,  because  ntdlum  temfms  occurrit  regi. 
2  Insl.  273:  Over,  351.  By  presentation  and  institution  a 
lapse  is  prevented ;  though  the  clerk  is  never  inducted :  and 
a  donative  cannot  lapse  either  to  the  ordinary  or  the  king. 

2  Inst.  273 :  see  2  Comm.  276  and  4  Comm.  106. 

III.  The  usurpation  of  a  church  benefice  is  when  one  that 
hath  no  right  presents  to  the  church ;  and  his  clerk  is  ad- 
mitted and  instituted  into  it,  and  hath  quiet  possession  six 
months  after  institution  before  a  quare  impedit  brought.  It 
must  commence  upon  a  presentation,  not  a  collation,  because 
by  collation  the  church  is  not  full ;  but  the  right  patron  may 
bring  his  writ  at  any  time  to  remove  the  usurper.  1  InsL  227 : 
6  Rep.  30. 

No  one  can  usurp  upon  the  king ;  but  an  usurpation  may  dis- 
possess him  of  his  presentation,  so  as  he  shall  be  obliged  to  bring 
a  quare  impedit,  3  Salk.  389*  One  coparcener  or  joint-tenant 
cannot  usurp  upon  the  other ;  but  where  there  are  two  patrons 
of  churches  united,  if  one  presents  in  the  other's  turn,  it  is  an 
usurpation.  Dyer,  259*  A  presentation  which  is  void  in  law, 
as  in  case  of  simony,  or  to  a  church  that  is  full,  makes  no  usur- 
pation.    2  Rep.  93. 

In  this  case  of  usurpation  the  patron  lost,  by  the  common 
law,  not  only  his  turn  of  presentment,  but  also  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  the  advowson  ;  so  that  he  could  not  present  again 
upon  the  next  avoidance,  unless,  in  the  mean  time,  he  recovered 
his  right  by  a  real  action,  viz.  a  writ  of  right  of  advowson. 

3  Comm  243.     See  farther  tit  Darrein  Presentment,  Quare 
Impedit. 

out  bishops  in  ancient  times,  either  by  carelessness  or  col- 
lusion, frequently  instituting  derks  upon  the  presentation  of 
usurpers,  and  thereby  defrauding  the  rc^  patrons  of  their  right 
of  possession ;  it  was  in  substance  enacted  by  stat.  Westm.  2. 
(13  £^.  1.)  c.  5.  §  2.  '*  that  if  a  possessory  action  be  brought 
within  six  months  after  the  avoidance,  the  patron  shall  (not- 
withstanding such  usurpation  and  institution)  recover  that  very 
presentation ;"  which  gives  back  to  him  the  seisin  of  the  advow- 
son. Yet  still,  if  the  true  patron  omitted  to  bring  his  action 
within  six  months,  the  seisin  was  gained  by  the  usurper,  and 
the  patron,  to  recover  it,  was  driven  to  the  long  and  hazardous 
process  of  a  writ  of  right ;  to  remedy  which  it  was  farther 
enacted  by  statute  1  A.c.  18.  ''that  no  usurpation  shall  dis- 
place the  estate  or  interest  of  the  patron,  or  turn  it  to  a  mere 
right ;  but  that  the  true  patron  may  present  upon  the  next 
avoidance,  as  if  no  such  usurpation  had  happened."  So  that  the 
title  of  usurpation  is  now  much  narrowed,  and  the  law  stands 
upon  this  reasonable  foundation :  that  if  a  stranger  usurps  my 

rresentation,  and  I  do  not  pursue  my  right  within  six  months, 
shall  lose  that  turn  without  remedy,  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  as  a  punishmont  for  my  own  negligence ;  but  that 
turn  is  the  only  one  I  shall  lose  thereby.  Usurpation  now  gains 
no  right  to  tlie  usurper,  with  regard  to  any  future  avoidance, 
but  only  to  the  present  vacancy ;  it  cannot  indeed  be  remedied 
after  six  months  are  past ;  but  during  those  six  months  it  is  only 
a  species  of  disturbance.    3  Comm.  244. 

IV.  Advotvsons  were  formerly  most  of  them  appendant  to 
manors,  and  the  patrons  parochial  barons ;  the  lordship  of  the 


manor,  and  patronage  of  the  church,  were  seldom  in  diffe 
hands  till  advomsons  were  given  to  religious  houses ;  bu 
late  times  the  lordship  of  the  manor  and  the  advowson  of 
church  have  been  divided ;  and  now  not  only  lords  of  mai 
but  mean  persons,  have,  by  purchase,  the  dignity  of  patroi 
churches,  to  the  great  prejudice  thereof.     By  the  common 
the  right  of  patronage  is  the  real  right  fixed  in  the  patroi 
founders,  and  their  heirs,  wherein  they  have  as  absdute  a 
perty  as  any  other  man  hath  in  his  lands  and  tenements : 
advowsons  are  a  temporal  inheritance  and  lay  fee ;  they 
be  granted  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  assets  in  the  hands  of  1 
or  executors.     Co.  Lit.  119*     A  recovery  may  be  suffered  o 
adnowson  ;  a  wife  may  be  endowed  of  it ;  a  husband  tenan 
the  curtesy;  and  it  may  be  forfeited  by  treason  or  fel 
1  Rep.  56:  10  Rep,  55.     If  an  advowson  descends  to  copi 
ners,  and  the  chuit^  after  the  death  of  their  ancestors  bcxx 
void  (by  stat.   Westm.  2.  (13  JB.  1.)  st.  1.  c.  .'>.)  the  el 
sister  shall  first  present.    And  when  coparceners,  joint-tern 
&c  are  seised  of  an  advowson  and  partition  is  made,  to  pre 
by  turns;  by  stat.  7  A.  c,  18.  each  shall  be  seised  of  \ 
separate  estate. 

Presentation  is  properly  the  act  of  a  patron  offering  kis  < 
to  the  bishop  of  the  dwcese,  to  he  instituted  in  a  church  or  I 
Jice  rf  his  gift,  which  is  void.     2  LiL  Ah.  351. 

An  alien  bom  cannnot  present  to  a  benefice  in  his  own  ri; 
for  if  he  purchases  an  advowson,  and  the  church  becomes  ' 
the  king  shall  present  after  office  found  that  the  natron 
alien.  2  Nets.  1290.  And  by  stitt.  7  R.  2.  c  12.  no  ] 
shall  purchase  a  benefice  in  this  realm,  nor  occupy  the  s 
without  the  king's  licence,  on  pain  of  a  prasmunire. 

Papists  are  disabled  to  present  to  benefices,  and  the  univ 
ties  are  to  present,  &c  But  a  popish  recusant  may  grant  s 
his  patronage  to  another,  who  may  make  presentation,  w 
there  is  no  fraud.  See  stat.  3  Jac,  1.  c,  5.  §  18,  19:  ^ 
^M,c  26:  12i4.c.  14:  andl  Jon,  ig.  But  by  stat  11  i 
c.  17.  §  5  grants  of  advowsons  by  papists  are  void,  u 
made  for  a  viuuable  consideration  to  a  protestant  purchaser, 
only  for  the  benefit  of  protestants ;  and  devises  of  advon 
by  papists  are  also  void.  And  see  the  Catholic  Relief  Ad 
G.  4.  c.  7.  which  leaves  these  provisions  in  force. 

A  guardian  by  socage  or  by  nurture  cannot  present 
vacant  living  in   right  of  the  infant  heir,  or  in  his  n 
because  he  can  make  no  benefit  of  it,    or   account    foj 
though  it  is  sometimes  practised,  and  made  good  by 
Therefore  the  infant  shall  present,  of  whatsoever  age.  Vid 
Lit,  17*  h.     If  a  common  patron  presents  first  one  clerk, 
then  another,   the  bishop  may  institute  which  he  pie 
unless  he  revokes  the  presentation  of  one  of  them  before 
admitted  by  the  bishop.     If  there  is  a  right  of  nominatii 
one,  and  a  right  of  presentation  in  another,  to  the  same  1 
fice ;  he  that  has  the  right  of  nomination  is  the  true  pa 
and  the  other  is  obliged  to  present  the  clerk  which  is  nomin 
1  Inst.  156, 

All  persons  who  have  ability  to  purchase  or  grant, 
likewise  ability  to  present  to  vacant  benefices ;  but  a  deai 
chapter  cannot  present  the  dean ;  nor  may  a  clergyman 
is  patron  present  himself,  though  he  may  pray  to  oe  adn 
by  the  oroinary,  and  the  admission  shall  be  good.  It  sa 
prebendary,  having  the  advowson  of  a  living  annexed  i 
prebend,  may  present  himself.    7  Bam  Sf  C.  303. 

Coparceners  are  but  as  one  patron,  and  ought  to  agi 
the  presentation  of  one  person;  if  they  cannot  agree 
eldest  shall  present  first  alone,  and  the  bishop  is  oblig 
admit  his  derk,  and  afterwards  the  others  in  their  order 
prefer  their  clerks ;  joint^tenants  and  tenants  in  common, 
regularly  join  in  presentation,  and  if  either  present  a\on> 
bi^op  may  refuse  his  clerk ;  as  he  may  also  tne  clerk  prei 
by  the  major  part  of  them  ;  but  if  there  are  two  joint-t€ 
of  the  next  avoidance,  one  may  present  the  other,  and  two 
tenants  may  present  a  third,  but  not  a  straneer. 

If  a  rector  is  made  bidiop,  the  long  uiall  present  t 
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ledoiy  unless  he  grant  to  the  hishop,  hefore  he  is  consecrated, 
a  di^ensation  to  hold  it  with  his  .bishoprick ;  but  if  an  incum- 
bent of  a  church  is  made  a  bishop,  and  the  king  presents  or 
grants  that  he  should  hold  the  church  tit  commendamy  which  is 
<puui  a  presefUation,  a  grantee  of  the  next  amdance  or  pre^ 
semiaiioH  hath  lost  it,  the  king  having  the  next  presentation. 
See  2  Stra,  84] .  that  this  presentation  is  not  confined  to  the 
life-time  of  the  bishop  promoted.  If  the  king  present  to  a 
church  by  lapse^  where  he  ought  to  present  pleno  Jure,  and  as 
patron  d[  the  church,  such  a  presentation  is  not  good  ;  for  the 
king  is  deceived  in  his  grant,  by  mistaking  his  title,  which 
ma  J  be  prejudicial  to  him  ;  the  presenting  by  lapse  entitling  only 
that  presentation:  the  lord  chancellor  presents  to  the  king's 
benefices  under  30/.  &c.  2  EoU,  Ab.  S54f:  ii  Inst.  156:  Co. 
Lit   186:  2  Nets.  Ab.  1288,  I29O:  2  LiL  351. 

The  king  may  repeal  a  presentation  before  his  clerk  is 
inducted ;  and  this  he  may  do  by  granting  the  presentation  to 
another,  which,  without  any  farther  signification  of  his  mind, 
is  a  revocation  of  the  first  presentation.     Dyer,  29O.  360. 

If  two  patrons  present  their  clerks  to  a  church,  the  bishop  is 
to  determine  who  shall  be  admitted  by  a  jus  patronatus,  &c. 
Moor,  499. 

A  clerk  may  be  refused  by  the  bishop,  if  the  patron  is  ex~ 
eomrnmnicatef  and  remains  in  contempt  40  days.  2  Ro.  Ab.  355. 
As  to  refusal  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  clerk  presented,  see  tit. 
Pors(w^ 

If  the  bishop  refuses  to  admit  the  clerk  presented,  he  must 
give  notice  of  his  refusal,  wilh  the  cause  of  it,  forthwith  ;  and 
on  such  notice  the  patron  must  present  another  clerk,  within  six 
mtmiksjirom  the  avmdance,  if  he  thinks  the  objection  a^nst  his 
his  first  derk  contains  sufficient  cause  of  refusal ;  but  if  not,  he 
may  bring  his  quare  impedii  against  the  bishop.  2  RoL  Ab.  364. 
See  ante.  Lapse  II. 

If  a  defendant,  or  any  stranger,  presents  a  clerk  pending 
a  qmare  impedit,  and  afterwards  the  plaintiff  obtains  judgment, 
he  cannot  by  virtue  of  that  judgment,  remove  him,  who  was 
thus  presented ;  but  he  is  to  bnng  a  scire  Jhcias  against  him 
to  show  cause  quare  executionem  nan  habet ;  and  then,  if  it  be 
found  that  he  had  no  title,  he  shall  be  amoved.  The  way  to 
prevent  such  a  presentation,  is  to  take  out  a  ne  admittas  to 
the  bishop ;  and  then  the  writ  quare  incumbravit  Ues,  by  virtue 
whereof  the  incumbent  shall  be  amoved,  and  put  to  his  quare 
impedii^  let  his  title  be  what  it  will ;  but  if  a  n^  admittas  be 
not  taken  out,  and  another  incumbent  should  come  in  by  good 
^^  pendente  lite,  he  shall  hold  it.     Sid.  93 :  Cro.  Jac.  93. 

Wlien  a  Inshop  hath  a  presentation  in  right  of  his  bishoprick, 
and  dies,  neither  his  executor,  nor  heir,  shall  have  the  void 
torn,  but  the  king,  in  whose  hands  are  the  temporalities ;  and 
he  hath  a  right  to  present  on  an  avoidance  after  the  seizure,  on 
death  of  the  bishop. 

Tenant  in  tail  of  an  advowson,  and  his  son  and  heir  joined 
in  the  grant  of  the  next  presentation,  tenant  in  tail  died  ;  this 
grant  was  held  void  as  to  the  son  and  heir,  because  he  had 
nothing  in  the  advowson  at  the  time  he  joined  with  his  father 
in  die  grant.     Hob.  45. 

If  a  presentation  itself  bears  date  while  the  church  is  full 
of  another  derk,  it  is  void ;  and  where  two  or  more  have 
a  title  to  present  by  turn,  one  of  them  presents,  his  clerk  is 
admitted,  instituted,  and  inducted,  and  afterwards  deprived,  he 
shaU  not  present  again,  but  that  presentation  shall  serve  his 
turn :  though  where  the  admission  and  institution  of  his  derk 
is  void,  there  the  turn  shall  not  be  served  ;  as  if,  after  induction, 
he  n^lects  to  read  the  thirty-nine  articles,  &c.  his  institution 
is  void  by  the  stat.  13  EUz.;  and  the  patron  mav  present  again. 
F.  N.  B.33:  5  Rep.  102. 

The  right  of  presenting  to  a  church  may  pass  from  one 
Kned  of  the  same  by  the  patron's  acknowledging  of  a  statute, 
&C.  which  being  extended,  if  the  church  becomes  void,  during 
the  conuse^s  estate,  ^he  conusee  may  present.     Owen,  49. 

Where  a  common  person  is  patron,  he  may  present  by  parol, 
as  well  as  by  writing,  to  the  bbhop.    Co.  Lit.  120.     A  presen- 
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tation  doth  not  carry  with  it  the  formality  of  a  deed ;  but  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  letter  missive,  by  which  the  clerk  is  offi^red  to 
the  bishop  ;  and  it  jmsseth  no  interest,  as  a  grant  doth,  being 
no  more  than  a  recommendation  of  a  clerk  to  the  ordinary  to 
be  admitted.  But  where  a  plaintiff  dedared  upon  a  grant  of 
the  next  presentation,  and  on  oyer  of  the  deed,  it  appeared  to 
be  only  a  letter  written  by  the  patron  to  the  father  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  he  had  given  his  son  the  next  presentation; 
adjudged  that  it  would  not  pass  by  such  letter,  without  a 
formal  deed      Owen,  47 » 

Right  of  presentation  may  be  forfeited  in  several  cases ;  as 
by  attainder  of  the  patron,  or  by  outlawry,  and  then  the  king 
shall  present:  and  if  the  outlawry  be  reversed  where  the 
advowson  is  forfeited  by  the  outlawry,  and  the  church  becomes 
void  after,  the  presentation  is  vested  in  the  crown ;  but  if  at 
the  time  of  the  outlawry,  the  church  was  void,  then  the  pre- 
sentation was  forfeited  as  a  chattel,  and  on  reversing  the  same, 
the  party  shall  be  restored  to  it.  By  appropriation  without 
licence  from  the  crown,  right  of  presentation  may  be  forfeited ; 
though  the  inheritance  in  this  case  is  not  forfeited,  only  the 
king  shall  have  the  presentation  in  nature  of  a  distress,  till  the 
party  hath  paid  a  fine  for  liis  contempt.  By  alienation  in  fee 
of  the  advowson  by  a  grantee  for  life  of  the  next  avoidance,  a 
presentation  is  forfeit^ ;  and  after  such  alienation  the  grantor 
may  present,  but  then  he  must  enter  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
grantee,  tit  the  life  time  of  the  incumbent,  to  determine  his 
estate  before  the  presentation  vests  in  him  on  the  incumbent's 
death.  And  by  simony  it  may  be  likewise  forfeited  and  lost. 
Moor,  269 :  Plowd.  299 :  2  Roll.  Ab.  352 :  Stat,  31  EUz.  c.  6. 
§  5.    See  Simony y  &c. 

ADVOWSON  OF  THE  MOIETY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
advocatio  medietatis  ecclesicB.^  Is  where  there  are  two  several 
patrons  and  two  several  incumbents  in  one  and  the  same  church, 
the  one  of  the  one  moiety,  the  other  of  the  other  moiety  thereof. 
Co.  Lit.  1 7«  b. Medietas  advocationis,  a  moiety  of  the  ad- 
vowson, is  where  two  must  join  in  the  presentation,  and  there 
is  but  one  incumbent :  but  see  stat«  7  A.  c.  18.  mentioned  in  tit. 
Advowson. 

iEBUDCE,  the  Isles  of  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles  of  Scot- 
land. 

^GLESBURGUS.  Ailsbury,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

EGYPTIANS.     See  Egyptians. 

AERIE,  aeria  accipitrum.j  An  airy  of  goshawks,  is  the 
proper  term  for  hawks,  for  that  which  of  other  birids  we  call  a 
nest.  And  it  is  generally  said  to  come  from  the  French  word 
aire,  a  hawk's  nest.  Spelman  derives  it  from  Sax.  eghe,  an 
egg,  softened  into  eye  (used  to  express  a  brood  of  pheasants), 
and  thence  eyrie,  or,  as  above,  aerie,  a  place  or  repository  for 
eggs.  The  liberty  of  keeping  these  aeries  of  hawks  was  a 
privilege  granted  to  great  persons:  and  the  preserving  the 
aeties  m  the  king's  forests  was  one  sort  of  tenure  of  lands  by 
service* 

iESTIMATIO  CAPITIS,  pretium  hominis.^  King  Athel- 
stane  ordained  that  fines  should  be  paid  for  ofiences  committed 
against  several  persons  according  to  their  degrees  and  quality, 
by  estimation  of  their  heads.  Cress.  Ch,  Hist.  834:  L^. 
Hen.  1. 

iETATE  PROBANDA.  A  writ  that  lay  to  inquire  whether 
the  king's  tenant  holding  in  chief  by  chivalry,  was  of  full  age 
to  receive  his  lands  into  his  own  hands.  It  was  directed  to  the 
escheator  of  the  country ;  but  is  now  disused,  since  words  and 
liveries  are  taken  away  by  the  statute.     Reg.  Orig.  294. 

AFFEERERS,  afferatores,  from  the  Fr.  ajfier,  to  affirm,  or 
affeurer,  to  set  the  price  or  assise.]]  Are  those  who,  in  courts- 
leet,  upon  oath,  settle  and  moderate  the  fines  and  amercements ; 
and  they  are  also  appointed  for  moderating  amercements  in 
courts-baron.     See  tit.  Leet. 

AFFIANCE,  from  the  Lat.  affidare,  i.  t.Jidem  dare."]  The 
plighting  of  troth  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  upon  agree- 
ment of  marriase.     Lit.  sect.  39* 

AFFIDARE.  To  plight  one's  faith,  or  j^ve  or  swear  fealty, 
p 
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L  e.  fidelity.    Affidari  to  be  mustered  and  enrolled  for  soldiers. 
M.  S,  Dam.  de  Farendon,  22.  55, 

AFFIDATIO  DOMINORUM.    An  oath  taken  by  the 
lords  in  parliament,  anno  S  Hen,  6,  Rot,  Pari. 

AFFIDATUS.     A  tenant  by  fealty. 

AFFIDAVIT.  An  oath  in  writing ;  and  to  make  affidavit 
of  a  things  is  to  testify  it  upon  oath.  An  affidavit,  generally 
speaking,  is  an  oath  in  writing,  sworn  before  some  person  who 
hath  authority  to  administer  such  oath :  and  the  true  place  of 
habitation,  and  true  addition  of  every  person  who  shall  make 
an  affidavit,  is  to  be  inserted  in  his  affidavit.  1  Lilt.  Ab,  44. 46. 
Affidavits  ought  to  set  forth  the  matter  of  fact  only,  which  the 
party  intends  to  prove  by  his  affidavit ;  and  not  to  declare  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  of  which  the  court  is  to  judge.  21  Car.  1. 
B,  R.  The  plaintiff  or  defendant  (having  authority  to  take 
affidavits)  may  take  affidavit  in  a  cause  depending ;  yet  it  will 
not  be  admitted  in  evidence  at  the  trial,  but  only  upon  motions. 
1  LiJL  44.  When  an  affidavit  hath  been  read  in  court,  it 
ought  to  be  filed  that  the  adverse  party  may  see  it,  and  take  a 
copy.  Pasck.  l655.  An  affidavit  taken  before  a  master  in 
Chancery  will  not  be  of  any  force  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
or  other  courts,  nor  ought  to  be  read  there ;  for  it  ought  to  be 
made  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  wherein  the  cause 
is  depending,  or  a  commissioner  in  the  country,  appointed  for 
taking  affidavits.  Sty,  455.  By  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  5.  the  judges, 
&c.  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  by  commission  may  empower 
persons  in  the  several  counties  of  England  to  take  affidavits 
concerning  matters  depending  in  their  several  courts,  as  masters 
in  Chancery  extraordinary  used  to  do.  Where  affidavits  are 
taken  by  commissioners  in  the  country  according  to  the  stat. 
29  Car.  2.  and  it  is  expressed  to  be  in  a  cause  pending  between 
two  certain  persons,  and  there  is  no  such  depending,  those  affi^ 
davits  cannot  be  read,  because  the  commissioners  have  no 
authority  to  t^e  them  (and  for  that  reason  the  party  cannot 
be  convicted  of  perjury  upon  them) ;  but  if  there  is  such  a  cause 
in  court,  and  affidavits  taken  concerning  some  collateral  matter, 
they  may  be  read.     Salk,  461. 

Stealing  affidavit  from  the  place  of  its  deposit  is  a  transport- 
able felony.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29-  §  21-  See  tit.  Records. 
'  Affidavits  are  usually  for  certifying  the  service  of  process,  or 
other  matters  touching  the  proceedings  in  a  cause ;  or  in  sup- 
port of,  or  against  motions,  in  cases  where  the  court  determines 
matters,  &c.  in  a  summary  way. 

If  a  person  exhibits  a  bill  in  equity  for  the  discovery  of 
a  deed,  and  prays  relief  thereupon,  he  must  annex  an  affidavit 
to  his  bill,  that  he  has  not  such  deed  in  his  possession,  or  that 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  come  at  it ;  for  otherwise  he  takes 
away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  courts,  without  show- 
ing any  probable  cause  why  he  should  sue  in  equity.  1  Chan. 
Ca.  II.  231  :  1  Fern.  59,  180.247. 

But  if  he  seeks  discovery  of  the  deed  only,  or  that  it  may  be 
produced  at  a  trial  at  law,  he  need  not  annex  such  affidavit  to 
his  bill ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  in  either  of  these 
cases  he  would  do  so  absurd  a  thing,  as  exhibit  a  bill,  if  he  had 
the  deed  in  his  possession.     1  Fern.  180.  247. 

In  bills  of  interpleader,  the  party  who  prefers  it  must  make 
affidavit  that  he  does  not  collude  with  either  of  the  other 
parties.     I  New  Ab.  66, 

An  affidavit  must  set  forth  the  matter  positively,  and  all 
material  circumstances  attending  it,  that  the  court  may  judge 
whether  the  deponent's  conclusion  be  just  or  not.  1  New 
Ab.  66. 

And  therefore  on  motion  to  put  off  a  trial  for  want  of  a 
material  witness,  it  must  appear  that  sufficient  endeavours  were 
made  use  of  to  have  him  at  the  time  appointed,  and  that  he 
cannot  possibly  be  present,  though  he  may  on  farther  time 
given.     7  Mod.  121  :   Com6  421,  422  :    Tidd,  771.  (9th  ed.) 

There  being  one  affidavit  against  another  relating  to  a 
judgment,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  trial  at  law  upon  a 
feigned  issue,  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  court  as  to  the 
fact  alleged.     Comberb.  399- 


See  stat.  17  G.  2.  c.  7*  for  taking  and  swearing  affidavx 
be  made  use  of  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  county  paL 
of  Lancaster. 

Where  there  is  a  good  cause  of  action  and  a  proper  affid 
defendant  may  be  held  to  bail ;  and  the  court  (of  K.  B.) 
not  go  out  of  the  affidavit  or  prejudice  the  cause,  by  entc 
into  the  merits.  1  Salk.  100.  Plaintiff  therefore  must  s 
or  fall  by  this  affidavit,  it  being  the  constant  and  uni 
practice  not  to  receive  a  supplemental  or  explanatoty  affii 
on  the  part  of  plaintiff;  nor  a  counter  or  contradictory  on 
the  part  of  defendant.     2  Str.  1157 :  1  WUs.  335. 

AFFIDAVIT  TO  HOLD  TO  BAIL.  An  affidai 
hold  to  bail  stated  that  the  debt  arose  on  a  bill  of  exchan^ 
order  for,  &c  drawn  by  A.  upon  and  accepted  by  the  defem 
payable  to  the  plaintiff;  upon  this  affidavit  alone  the  < 
refused  to  order  the  bail-bond  to  be  delivered  up.  Wi 
Adcock,  T.  R.  27. 

But  the  instrument  declared  upon  appearing  not  to  be  i 
of  exchange,  the  court,  on  reading  the  affidavU  and  the  d 
ration,  ordered  the  bail-bond  to  be  given  up  upon  the  defend 
filing  common  bail.     Ibid. 

An  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  upon  a  promissory  note  is  ii 
fident,  unless  it  state  the  date  of  die  note,  or  that  it 
payable  on  demand,  or  was  due  or  payable  at  a  day  then 
2  Maule  ^  Sel  Rep.  141.  475 :  see  Tidd.  184.  (9th  ed.) 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  in  an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  that 
defendant  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  sum, 
money  had  and  received  on  account  of  the  plaintiff,"  wit 
adding  '^  received  by  the  defendant."     Copinger  v.  Be 
8  X .  R,  338. 

So  also  an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  stating  that  the  defen 
"  was  justly  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  lOOL  upon  and  by  v 
of  a  certain  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  defendant,  and 
since  due  and  unpaid,"  is  sufficient  without  stating  in  i 
character  the  bill  was  due  to  the  plaintiff,  whether  as  pay( 
indorsee.     Bradshaw  v.  Saddington,  7  E.  R.  94. 

But  such  an  affidavit,  merely  stating  that  the  defendant 
''  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  5il.for  ^ods  sold  and  deUven 
(without  adding  by  the  plaintiffito  the  defendant)  is  insuffic 
Perks  V.  Severn,  7  E.R.  19^:  Cathrow  v.  Hagger,  8  E.  R. 
Taylor  V. Forbes,  II  E,  R,315:  2  Maule ^ Sel.  Ren,  60fl 

So  is  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  debt  was  due  tor  int 
of  money  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  agreement,  10  E,  R, 
And  so  it  is  when  it  only  states  the  goods  to  be  bargained 
sold  without  saying  delivered.  12  E.R,  398.  An  affidavit ! 
state  on  what  account  the  money  is  due.  4  Taunt, 
By  the  rules  of  the  three  courts,  Hilaiy  Term,  1832,  affid 
to  hold  to  bail  for  money  paid  to  the  use  of  the  defendac 
for  work  and  labour  done,  shall  not  be  deemed  sufficient,  u 
they  state  the  money  to  have  been  paid,  or  the  work  and  la 
to  have  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  and  no 
piemen tal  affidavit  is  to  be  allowed  to  supply  any  deficient 
the  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail. 

A  co-assignee  of  a  debt  arising  out  of  biUs  of  exchanj 
his  possession  may  sue  in  the  name  of  the  original  creditor^ 
hold  the  defendant  to  bail  on  his  own  affidavit,  swearing 
tively  as  to  all  the  facts  required  which  are  within  his 
knowledge,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  t 
such  as  are  within  the  knowledge  of  his  principal  and  c 
signees.      Creswell  v.   Lovell,   8    T.   22.   41 8 :     Tidd, 
(9th  ed.) 

The  court  will  not  discharge  a  defendant  on  a  com 
appearance  under  34  G,  2.  c.  9.  §  7-  on  the  ground  oi 
plaintiffs  residing  in  Holland.  Pielers  and  another  v.  Lm 
lB.SfP.\.  ^ 

An  affidavit  of  debt  contracted  abroad,  made  by  a  plai 
in  a  foreign  country  before  a  magistrate  of  that  country, 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  judge's  order  to  hold  the  defen 
to  special  bail.  Omealy  v.  "Newell,  8  E.  R.  364.  So  is  sue 
affidavit  made  before  the  chief  justice  of  K.  B.  in  Ireland  >si| 
by  him  and  properly  verified  here.     1  Maul  Sp  Sel.  Rep.  3 
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The  court  refused  to  discharge  a  defendant  out  of  custody 
on  the  ground  that  the  affidavit  on  which  he  had  been  holden 
to  bail  was  entitled  in  the  cause.  Ciarkt  v.  Cawihome, 
7  T.  R.  321. 

In  an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  in  trover  for  a  biU  of  exchange, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  bill  remains  unpaid.  Ibid.  {TidtTs 
JVoc.  188.  9th  ed.) 

In  E.  87  G.  3.  similar  rules  had  been  obtained  in  Levi 
▼.  Rou,  and  Gaunt  t.  Marsh;  on  a  similar  objection,  court 
inquired  into  the  practice,  and  consulted  the  other  judges; 
and  when  Clarke  v.  Cawthome  was  disposed  of,  the  court  dis- 
cbarged  the  rules  in  both  these  cases ;  in  support  of  which  rules 
were  cited  R.  v.  Jones ^  2  Sir.  704:  R.  v.  Pierson,  And.  313: 
Bevan  v.  Bevan,  3T.R.  601  :  R,  v.  Harrison,  6  T.  R.  642.  n  ; 
against  the  rules  was  cited  Kingy  q.  t.  v.  Cdes,  6  T.  R.  640. 

It  is  now  settled  that  affidavits  of  any  causes  of  action  before 
process  sued  out  must  not  be  entitled  in  any  cause.  Reg. 
Gen.  T. :  37  G.  8:  7  T.  R.  454. 

But  an  affidavit  not  entitled  in  any  court,  and  only  with  the 
words  **  by  the  court"  written  under  the  indictment  is  insuf- 
ficient.    3  Maul  ^  Sel.  157. 

If  a  defendant,  on  being  informed  that  a  bailable  writ  has 
been  issued  against  him,  voluntarily  give  a  bail-bond,  he  cannot 
afterwards  oQect  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  affidavit  to  hold  to 
baiL     Norton  v.  Danvers,  ibid.  375. 

Such  an  objection  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  after  plea. 
Z^evy  V.  Duponte,  ibid.  376.  it. 

An  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  sworn  in  Ireland,  but  made  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  in  this  country,  ought  to  contain  all 
the  essential  requisites  of  such  an  affidavit  made  in  England ; 
amoogst  others  (according  to  a  late  act),  that  the  defendant  had 
not  made  a  tender  of  the  money  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.    NeMU  V.  Pym,  ibid.  376.  n. 

It  is  no  objection  to  an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail,  that  it  is  not 
entitled  *'  in  the  King's  Bench,"  or  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
taken  before  ''  A.  B.  commissioner,  &c."  without  adding  "  of 
the  court  of  Kine's  Bench,"  if  in  fact  he  were  a  commissioner 
of  that  court.  Rennet  and  Avon  Caned  Cotnpany  v.  Jones, 
tWA451. 

Affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  in  trover,  stating,  ''That  the 
plain  tifPs  cause  of  action  against  the  defendant  was  for  con- 
verting and  disponng  of  divers  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  of  the 
value  of  250L  which  he  lefiised  to  deliver,  though  the  plaintiff 
had  demanded  the  same,  and  that  neither  the  defendant,  or 
any  person  on  his  behalf,  had  offered  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the 
2502.  (nr  the  value  of  the  goods,"  was  holden  to  be  insufficient. 
Wooley  V.  Tkamas,  ibid.  550. 

The  plaintiff  in  an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail,  must  give  him- 
sdf  an  addition,  otherwise  the  defendant  will  be  discharged 
on  oommon  bail.  Jarrett  v.  Dillon,  1  East.  18.  And  by  the 
regule  generales  of  Hilary  Term,  2  fF.  4.  the  addition  of  any 
person  making  an  affidavit  shall  be  inserted  therein. 

Affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  By  stat.  37  G.  3.  c.  45.  ''  No 
person  shall  he  holden  to  special  bail,  unless  the  affidavit  to 
hold  to  bail  contain  therein,  that  no  offer  has  been  made  to 
pay  the  sum  of  money  in  such  affidavit  mentioned,  &c  in 
notes  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England 
expressed  to  be  payable  on  demand  (fractional  parts  of  the 
sum  of  9.0s.  only  excepted,  V'  and  court  of  King*s  Bench  held 
an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  for  11 90/.  11 5.  3d.  defective,  on 
the  grounds,  that  the  tender  of  the  debt  in  Bank  notes  was 
not  propexiy  n^atived,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
above  act.  Jennings  v.  Mitchell,  1  East,  17.  But  see  now 
43  G.  3.  c.  18.  §  2.  and  this  Diet,  title  Bank  of  England. 
But  by  the  59  G.  3.  c.  49.  §  1.  the  restrictions  on  payments  in 
cash  nnder  the  Bank  acts  ceased  on  the  Ist  May,  1823.  So 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  negative  a  tender  of  the  debt 
in  Bank  notes  in  an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail.  See  as  to  the 
affidavit,  Tid^sPrac.  178.  et  sea.  (9th  ed.) 

AFFIDAVIT  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES.  See  Affirmation. 
When  a  person  convicted  is  about  to  receive  judgment,  the 


prosecutor  may  read  affidavits  in  aggravation,  though  made  by 
witnesses  who  were  examined  at  the  trial,  which  affidavits  the 
defendant  may  answer.     1  T.  R.  228 1  6  T.  R.  627. 

As  to  the  precedence  in  reading  the  affidavits,  and  hearing  of 
counsel  after  verdict  and  by  default,  when  a  defendant  is 
brought  up  for  judgment,  see  2  T.  R.  683 ;  and  as  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  certain  affidavits  in  such  cases,  see  2  T.  i2. 203.  fi: 
2  E.  R.  357:  3  T.  J?.  428  :  4  ^.  <^  A.  314 :  11  E.  R.  457. 

AFFINAGE,  Fr.  affinage.2  Refining  of  metal,  purgatio 
metalli  ;  hence,  fine  and  refine. 

AFFINITY,  is  the  tie  arising  from  marriage  betwixt  the 
husband  and  the  blood-relations  of  the  wife,  and  betwixt  the 
wife  and  the  blood-relations  of  the  husband.  Thus  the  rela- 
tions of  the  husband  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  affinity  to  the 
wife  in  which  they  are  related  to  the  husband  by  consan- 
guinity ;  but  there  is  no  affinity  betwixt  the  kinsmen  them- 
selves ;  thus  the  husband's  brother  and  the  wife's  sister  have 
no  affinity.     See  Consanguinity. 

To  AFFIRM,  affirmare.^  To  ratify  or  confirm  a  former 
law  or  judgment ;  so  is  the  substantive  affirmance  used,  stat 
8  Hen.  6.  c.  12.  And  the  verb  itself,  by  West.  Symbol. 
part  2.  tit.  Fines,  §  152.  19  H.  7*  c.  20.  See  also  the  next 
word. 

AFFIRMATION.  An  indulgence  allowed  by  law  to  the 
people  called  Quakers,  who,  in  cases  where  an  oath  is  required 
from  others,  may  make  a  solemn  affirmation  that  what  they  say 
is  true.  By  stat.  9  G.  4.  c.  32.  Quakers  or  Moravians  re- 
quired to  eive  evidence  in  any  criminal  or  dvil  case,  may, 
instead  of  the  usual  oath,  make  solemn  affirmation  or  decla- 
ration. Persons  falsely  affirming,  &c.  are  declared  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  perjury.     See  Oaths,  Quakers. 

AFFORARE.  To  affeer  (which  see)  ;  to  set  a  value  or 
price  on  any  thinj?.     Du  Cange. 

AFFORATUS.  Appraised  or  valued,  as  things  vendible 
in  a  fair  or  market.     Cartular.  Glaston.  MS.Jbl.  58. 

AFFORCIAMENT,  afforciamentum.'}  A  fortress,  strong 
hold,  or  other  fortification.     Pryn.  Animad.  on  Coke,Jbl.  184. 

AFFORCIARE.  To  add,  to  increase,  or  make  stronger ; 
Bract,  lib.  4.  c.  19 ;  ▼i'-  in  case  of  disagreement  of  the  jury, 
let  the  assize  be  increased. 

AFFOREST,  afforestare.']  To  turn  ground  into  a  forest. 
Chart,  de  Forest,  c.  1.  When  forest  ground  is  turned  from 
forest  to  other  uses,  it  is  called  disafforested.    Vide  Forest. 

AFFRAY,  is  derived  from  the  Fr.  word  effrayer,  to  of 
Jright,  and  it  formerly  meant  no  more ;  as  where  persons  ap- 
peared with  armour  or  weapons  not  usually  worn,  to  the  terror 
of  others.  See  stat.  2  Ed.  3.  c.  3,  But  now  it  signifies  a 
skirmish  or  fighting  between  two  or  more,  and  there  must  be 
a  stroke  given,  or  offered,  or  a  weapon  drawn,  otherwise  it  is 
not  an  offr(w.  3  Inst.  158.  An  affray  is  a  public  offence  to 
the  terror  of  the  kittg's  subjects;  and  so  called,  because  it  of" 
Jrighteth  and  makelh  men  afraid.     3  Inst.  158. 

From  this  last  definition  it  seems  clearly  to  follow,  that 
there  may  be  an  assault,  which  will  not  amount  to  an  affiray ; 
as  where  it  happens  in  a  private  place,  out  of  the  hearing  or 
seeing  of  any,  except  the  parties  concerned ;  in  which  case  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  terror  of  the  people. 

Also  it  is  said,  that  no  quarrelsome  or  threatening  words 
whatsoever  shall  amount  to  an  affiray;  and  that  no  one  can 
justify  laying  his  hands  on  those  who  shall  barely  quarrel  with 
angry  words,  without  coining  to  blows ;  yet  it  seemeth  that 
the  constable  may,  at  the  request  of  the  party  threatened, 
carry  the  person  who  threatens  to  beat  him  before  a  justice, 
in  order  to  find  sureties. 

Also,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  a  very  high  offence  to  challeni 
another,  either  by  word  or  letter,  to  fight  a  duel,  or  to  be  tl 
messenger  of  sudi  a  challenge ;  or  even  barely  to  endeavour  to 
provoke  another  to  send  a  challenge,  or  to  fight ;  as  by  dis- 
persing letters  to  that  purpose,  full  of  reflections,  and  insinu- 
ating a  desire  to  fight.     See,  on  this  subject,  LeacKs  Hawkins, 
L  c.  63 ;  and  ii.  c.  10.  §  17-  c.  13.  §  8.  c.  14.  §  8. 
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But  admitting  that  bare  words  do  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
law,  carry  in  them  so  much  terror  as  to  amount  to  an  afiray, 
yet  it  seems  certain  that,  in  some  cases  there  may  be  an  afiray 
where  there  is  no  actual  violence  ;  as  where  a  man  arms  him- 
self with  dangerous  and  unusual  weapons,  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  natur^y  cause  a  terror  to  the  people ;  which  is  said  to 
have  been  always  an  offence  at  the  common  law,  and  is  strictly 
prohibited  bystatuteS  Ed.  3.  c.  3:  7  R*  ^'  c.  13:  20  R.  2.  c.  1. 
See  tit.  Riding  Armed.  To  make  an  affray  in  any  of  the 
king's  inferior  courts  of  justice  is  highly  finable.  3  Inst.  141 : 
12  Co,  71. 

As  to  the  power  of  constables  and  others  in  cases  of  affray, 
see  this  Dictionary,  tit.  Constable,  HI.  1. 

A  justice  of  peace  may  commit  affrayers,  until  they  find 
sureties  for  the  peace.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
justice  of  peace  may  and  must  do  all  such  things  to  that  pur- 
pose, which  a  private  man  or  constable  are  either  enabled  or 
required  by  the  law  to  do :  but  it  is  said,  that  he  cannot  with- 
out a  warrant  authorize  the  arrest  of  any  person  for  an  affray 
out  of  his  own  view ;  yet  it  seems  dear,  that  in  such  case  he 
may  make  his  warrant  to  bring  the  offender  before  him,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  find  sureties  for  the  peace.  See  Leach's 
Hawkins,  P.  C.  L  c.  63, 

It  is  requirable  in  the  court  leet ;  and  punishable  by  justices 
of  peace  in  their  sessions,  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  And  it 
differs  from  assault,  in  that  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  public ;  where- 
as assault  is  of  a  private  nature.  Lamb.  lib.  2.  Yet  indict- 
ment lies,  as  being  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  See  Quarrel- 
ing in  a  Church,  SfC. 

AFFREIGHTMENT,  affretamentum.l  The  freight  of  a 
ship,  from  the  French,  Jrel,  freight.  Stat.  II  H.  4.  See 
Charter-party. 

AFFRI,  vel  Afra.^  Bullocks,  or  horses,  or  beasts  of  the 
ploueh. — Mon.  Angl.  par.  2.  /.  291.  And  in  the  county  of 
Noruiumberland,  the  people  to  this  day  call  a  dull  or  slow 
horse,  a  false  aver  or  afer.     Spelm.  Gloss, 

AFRICAN  COMi^ANY.  In  the  ninth  year  of  King 
William  HI.  the  trade  to  a  great  portion  of  Africa  was  in  the 
hands  of  The  Royal  African  Company,  which,  under  a  charter 
from  Charles  II.,  enjoyed  an  exclusive  trade  from  the  port  of 
Sallee,  in  South  Barbary,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  both 
inclusive,  with  all  the  islands  near  adjoining  to  those  coasts. 
A  new  arrangement  of  this  trade  was  made  by  stat.  9  &nd  10 
fV.  3.  c.  26.  by  which  the  trade  was  opened ;  but  this  act 
continued  in  force  only  thirteen  years;  and  not  being  renewed, 
the  whole  trade  reverted  again  to  the  exclusive  claim  of  the 
company. 

This  African  trade  was  put  on  a  new  footing  by  stat. 
23  G.  2.  c.  31.  which  made  it  lawful  for  all  the  kins's  subjects 
freely  to  trade  between  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thus  was  the  trade  taken  out 
of  the  hand!s  of  the  Royal  African  ComjMnv.  The  act  then 
goes  on  to  provide,  that  all  persons  trading  to  that  coast,  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  be  a  body 
corporate,  by  the  name  of  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
to  Africa  ;  the  admission  to  which  company  was  made  very 
easy,  namely,  by  the  payment  of  only  40*.  The  trade  betwen 
the  port  of  Sallee  and  Cape  Blanco  was  left  open  to  all  persons 
whatsoever.  By  stat.  25  G.  2.  c.  40.  (see  stat.  24  G.  2.  c.  49.) 
all  the  forts,  castles,  and  factories  on  the  coast,  from  the  port 
of  Sallee  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  belonging  to  the  old 
company,  were  transferred  to,  and  vested  in,  the  new 
company,  for  the  like  purpose  of  protecting  and  facilitating 
the  trade. 

The  fort  of  Sene^  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace 
of  1783 ;  and  the  French  king  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain 
the  possession  of  fort  James,  and  the  river  Gambia,  both  lying 
between  the  fort  of  Sallee  and  Cape  Rouge.  On  that  occasion 
it  was  thought  more  beneficial  for  the  trade,  that  the  forts, 
settlements,  and  factories  between  those  ports,  which,  by  stat. 
5  G.  3.  c.  44.  had  been  vested  in  the  king,  should  be  revested 


in  the  company  ;  this  was  accordingly  done  by  stat  23  < 
c.  65.     By  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  28.  the  African  Compai 
abolished,  the  grants  made  to  them  are  annulled,  and 
forts,  castles,  and  possessions  are  vested  in  the  crown. 

AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  SL 

AGALMA.     The  impression  or  image  of  any  thing 
seaL     Chart.  Eds.  Reg.  pro  Westmomast.  Eccles.  anno  691 

AGE,  a^as,  Fr.  age.^  In  conmion  acceptation  signil 
man's  life  from  his  birth  to  any  certain  time,  or  the  day  o 
death ;  it  also  hath  relation  to  that  part  €yf  time  wherein 
live.  But  in  the  law  it  is  particularly  used  for  those  s[ 
times  which  enable  persons  of  both  sexes  to  do  certain 
which  before,  through  want  of  years  and  judgment,  the 
prohibited  to  do.  As  for  example ;  a  man  at  twelve  yet 
age  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king :  at 
teen,  which  is  his  age  of  discretion,  he  may  consent  to 
riage,  and  choose  his  guardian :  and  at  twenty-one  he 
alien  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels :  a  woman  at  nine  ye 
age  is  dowable ;  at  twelve  she  may  consent  to  marriag 
fourteen  she  is  at  years  of  discretion,  and  may  choose  a 
dian ;  and  at  twenty-one  she  may  alienate  her  lands 
Co.  Lit.  78. 

There  are  several  other  ages  mentioned  in  our  ancient  I 
relating  to  aid  of  the  lord,  wardship,  &c  now  of  nc 
Co,  Lit.  The  age  of  twenty-one  is  the  full  age  of  m 
woman  ;  which  enables  them  to  contract  and  manage  for  t 
selves,  in  respect  to  their  estates,  until  which  time  they  c 
act  with  security  to  those  who  deal  with  them  ;  for  thei 
are  in  most  cases  either  void  or  voidable.     Perk. 

Fourteen  is  the  age  by  law  to  be  a  witness ;  and  in 
cases  a  person  of  nine  years  of  age  hath  been  allowed  tc 
evidence.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  46.  §  27.  None  may  be  a 
her  of  parliament  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  a 
man  can  be  ordained  priest  tul  twenty-four ;  nor  be  a  1 
till  thirty  years  of  age.  See  tit.  Infant;  also  tit.  Bart 
Feme,  Dower,  Pleading,  (As  to  the  age  of  criminal  res] 
bility,  see  tit.  Infant.) 

By  stat.  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  17,  18,  carnally  knowing  and 
ing  a  girl  under  ten  years,  is  declared  felony,  without  I 
of  clergy  :  and  to  carnally  know  and  abuse  a  girl  above  tei 
under  twelve,  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishal 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

AGE-PRIER,  astatem  precari,  or  abatis  precatio.']  Is 
an  action  being  brought  against  a  person  under  age  for 
which  he  hath  by  descent,  he,  by  petition  or  motion,  sho^ 
matter  to  the  court,  and  prays  that  the  action  may  stay  ( 
full  age,  which  the  court  generally  agrees  to.  Ten 
Ley,  30.     See  Parol,  Demurrer. 

AGENFRIDA.     The  true  lord  or  owner  of  any 
IjCg.  I  nee.  c.  50 :  apud  Brompt.  c,  45. 

AGENHINE.     See  Third- Night- Awn-hinde. 

AGENT  AND  PATIENT.  When  the  same  person 
doer  of  a  thing,  and  the  party  to  whom  done ;  as  wl 
woman  endows  herself  of  the  best  part  of  her  husband 
sessions,  this  being  the  sole  act  of  herself  to  herself,  maL 
agent  and  patient.  Also  if  a  man  be  indebted  unto  ar 
and  afterwards  he  makes  the  creditor  his  executor,  an 
the  executor  may  retain  so  much  of  the  goods  of  the  de 
as  will  satisfy  his  debt ;  and  by  this  retainer  he  is  age 
patient,  that  is,  the  party  to  whom  the  debt  is  due,  a 
person  that  pays  the  same.  But  a  man  shall  not  be  jui 
his  own  cause,  quia  iniquum  est  aliquem  suas  rei  essejn 
8  Rep.  118.  138.  These  words  are  alsovsed  in  the  ci 
law,  to  designate  the  two  ofienders  who  are  guilty  of  uni 
practices  together. 

AGE  NT.  By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29  §  49.  any  bankei 
chant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  converting  to  h 
use  any  money,  security  for  money,  chattel,  power  of  att 
or  valuable  security,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  or  any  si 
any  fund  to  which  such  power  of  attorney  rehites,  is  dt 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  be  transported  fo 
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teen  years,  or  punished  by  imprisonment^  8cc.  See  tit.  Factor, 
Merchant^  Embezziement 

AGILD.  Free  from  penalties^  not  subject  to  the  customary 
fine  or  imposition.   Sax.  a  gild,  tine  tnuicla.  Leges  Aluredi,  c.  6'. 

AGILER^  from  the  Sax.  a  gilt  (without  fault)  >  an  observer 
or  informer.     Blount. 

AGILLARIUS.  Anciently  an  hey- ward,  herd- ward,  or 
keeper  of  cattle  in  a  common  field,  sworn  at  the  lord's  court 
by  ad^nn  oath. — There  were  two  sorts,  one  of  the  town  or 
▼iilage,  the  other  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  CorveL  See 
KatneU's  Paroch.  Antig.  534.  576. 

AGIST  (from  the  Fr.  giste,  a  bed  or  resting  place),  sig- 
nifies to  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of  strangers  in  the  king's 
forest,  and  to  gather  up  the  money  due  for  the  same.  Chart. 
de  Foresta,  9  H.  3.  c.  9*  The  officers  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  called  agisters,  or  gist-takers,  and  are  made  by  the 
king's  letters  patent :  there  are  four  of  them  in  every  forest 
wherein  the  king  hath  any  pawnage.  Mantv.  Forest-Laws, 
c  1 1  to  80.  They  are  also  called  agistators,  to  take  account 
of  the  cattle  agisted. 

AGISTMENT,  agistamentvm,  from  Fr.  geyser,  gister  {ja- 
cere),  because  the  beasts  are  levant  and  couchant  during  the 
time  they  are  on  the  land.^  Is  where  other  men's  cattle  are 
taken  into  any  ground,  at  a  certain  rate  per  week :  it  is  so 
called,  because  the  cattle  are  suffered  agiser,  that  is,  to  be 
levant  and  couchant  there:  and  many  great  farms  are  em- 
ployed to  this  purpose.  2  Inst.  643.  Our  graziers  call  cattle 
wludi  they  thus  take  into  keep  gisements  ;  and  to  gise  ox  juice 
the  ground,  is  when  the  occupier  thereof  feeds  it  not  with  his 
own  stodk,  but  takes  in  the  cattle  of  others  to  agist  or  pasture 
it.  Agistment  is  likewise  the  profit  of  such  feeding  in  a  ground 
or  field;  and  extends  to  the  depasturing  of  barren  cattle  of 
the  owner,  for  which  tithes  shall  be  paid  to  the  parson. 
There  is  agistment  of  sea-banks,  where  lands  are  charged  with 
a  tribute  to  keep  out  the  sea.  Terra:  agistatas  are  lands  whose 
owners  are  bound  to  keep  up  the  sea-banks.  Spelm.  in 
Rommey-Marsh.     See  tit.  Tithes, 

AGITATIO  ANIMALIUM  IN  FORESTA.  The  drift 
of  beasts  in  the  forest.     Leg,  Forest, 

AGIUS,  Gr.  i.e.  holy.     mon.  AngL  p.  15.  17. 

AGNATES,  Agnati.^  Relations  by  the  father:  as  cog" 
nates  (cognali),  are  relations  by  the  mother.  Scotch  Diet. 
See  Consanguinity. 

AGREEMENT,  agreamentum,  aggregatio  mentium^l  A 
joining  together  of  two  or  more  minds  in  any  thing  done,  or 
to  be  done.  Plowd.  17*  The  joint  consent  of  two  or  more 
parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain ;  or  rather,  the  effect  of  such 
consent. 

The  sobject  seems  to  divide  itself  in  the  following  man- 


I.  Who  may  be  parties  to,  or  bound  by  an  agreement. 
II.  The  various  kinds  of  agreements;  and  of  the  assent 
and  disagreement  of  parties. 

III.  Of  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  herein 
of  evidence  to  explain  agreements. 

IV.  Of  compelling  the  performance  of  agreements;  and 
herein  of  fraud  in  maidng  them. 

I.  A  person  turn  compos  is  not  capable  of  entering  into  any 
agreement.     See  tit.  Idiots  and  Lunatics. 

Also  an  infant,  for  the  same  reason,  is  generally  incapable 
of  contracting,  except  for  necessaries,  &c     See  tit.  In/ant. 

A  wife  durmg  the  intermarriage  is  incapable  of  entering  into 
any  agreement  in  pais,  being  under  power  of  her  husband. 
See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme. 

The  ancestor  seised  in  fee  may,  by  hb  agreement,  bind  his 
heir  ;  therefore  if  A.  agrees  to  scdl  lands,  and  receives  part  of 
the  purchase  money,  but  dies  before  a  conveyance  is  executed, 
and  a  bill  is  brought  against  the  heir,  he  will  be  decreed  to 
toarey,  and  the  money  shall  go  to  the  executor ;  especially  if 


there  are  more  debts  due  than  the  testator's  personal  estate  is 
sufficient  to  pay.  2  Fern.  215 :  Abr.  £q.  265.  But  if  tenant 
in  tail  agrees  to  convey,  or  bargains  and  sells  the  lands  for 
valuable  consideration,  without  fine  or  recovery,  and  dies 
before  the  fine  or  recovery  be  levied  or  suffered,  the  issue  is  not 
bound  either  in  law  or  equity ;  for  equity  cannot  set  aside  tlie 
statute  dtf  donis,  which  says.  That  voluntas  donatoris  observetur  ; 
nor  can  the  court  set  up  a  new  manner  of  conveyancing,  and 
thereby  supersede  fines  and  recoveries ;  for  thereby  the  kine 
would  lose  the  perquisites  by  fines,  or  the  writs  of  entry  and 
fines  for  alienation.  Hob.  203 :  1  Chan.  Ca,  171  :  1  Lev. 
239 :  2  Fent.  350 :  Bac.  Ab.  Agreement.  (A.)  (Ed.  by  Gwillun 
and  Dodd.)     Yet 

If  there  be  tenant  in  tail  in  equity  as  of  a  trust,  or  under  an 
equitable  agreement,  and  he  for  valuable  consideration  bargains 
and  sells  the  land  without  fine  or  recovery,  this  shall  bind  his 
issue,  because  the  statute  de  donis  doth  not  extend  to  it,  being 
an  entail  in  equity,  and  a  creature  of  the  court.  1  Chan.  Ca, 
234:  2  Chan.  Ca.  64:  1  Fern.  13.  440:  2  Fern.  133.  583.  72. 
And  so  it  seems  as  to  the  tenant  in  tail  of  a  copyhold. 
Bac.  Ab.  Agreement  (A.) 

II.  On  this  head  shall  be  considered, 

Ist.  An  agreement  executed  already  at  the  beginning;  as 
where  money  is  paid  for  the  thing  agreed,  or  other  satisfaction 
made.  2dly.  An  agreement  after  an  act  done  by  another ;  as 
where  one  doth  siich  a  thing,  and  another  person  agrees  to 
it  afterwards,  which  is  executed  also;  and  3dly.  An  agree- 
ment executory,  or  to  be  performed  in  future.  This  last  sort 
of  agreement  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  certain  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  when,  the  certainty  not  appear- 
ing at  first,  the  parties  agree  that  the  thing  shall  be  performed 
upon  the  certainty  known.  Terms  de  L^ey,  31.  See  tits. 
Condition,  Contract,  Covenant. 

Every  agreement  ought  to  be  perfect,  full,  and  complete, 
beinff  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties ;  and  should  be  exe- 
cuted with  a  recompense,  or  be  so  certain  as  to  give  an  action 
or  other  remedy  thereon.  Plowd.  5,  Any  thing  under  hand 
and  seal,  which  imports  an  agreement,  will  amount  to  a 
covenant :  and  a  proviso,  by  way  of  agreement,  amounts  like- 
wise to  a  covenant ;  and  action  may  be  brought  upon  them. 

1  Lev.  155. 

If  any  estate  in  possession  or  reversion  be  made  to  me,  I 
must  agree  to  it  before  it  will  be  settled ;  for  I  may  refuse,  and 
so  avoid  it :  a  release,  deed,  or  bond,  is  made  and  delivei^  to 
another  to  my  use ;  this  will  vest  in  me  without  any  agreemefU 
of  mine ;  but,  if  I  disagree  to  it,  I  make  the  deed  void.  Dyer, 
167 •  And  regularly,  where  a  man  hath  once  disagreed  to  the 
party  himself,  he  can  never  af^r  agree :  and  obligation  being 
made  to  my  use,  and  tendered  to  me,  if  I  refuse  it,  and  after 
agree  again  and  will  accept  it ;  now  this  agreement  afterwards 
will  not  make  the  obligation  good  that  was  void  by  the  refusal. 
Co.  Li/.  79:  5  Rep.  II9. 

An  agreement  may  be  as  well  in  the  party's  absence  as  in 
his  presence ;  but  a  disagreement  must  be  to  the  person  him- 
self to  whom  made.  2  JRep.  69*  When  an  estate  is  made  to 
2k  feme  covert,  it  is  good,  tul  disagreement,  without  any  agree^ 
ment  of  the  husband :  though  a  new  estate  granted  to  the  wife 
where  she  hath  an  estate  before,  as  by  the  taking  of  a  new 
lease,  and  making  a  surrender  in  law,  will  not  vest  till  the 
huslMind  agree  to  it.     Hob.  204. 

That  an  assent  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  takes,  is  alM) 
essential  to  all  conveyances  and  contracts ;  for  where  a  man  is 
to  1)0  vested  with  an  interest,  his  acceptance  is  necessary.     See 

2  Ventr.  I9S :  2  Salk,  6I8 :  2  Leon.  p.  72. pL91'  5  Fin.  Ab. 
508.  pi.  I,  See  Thompson  v.  Leach,  2  Fentr.  108.  in  which 
this  subject  is  very  elaborately  discussed  by  Ventris,  J.  See 
also  Butler  and  Baker's  case,  3  Co.  26. 

III.  Besides  the  bare  words  of  an  agreement,  the  common 
law,  to  prevent  imposition,  ordained  certain  ceremonies  where 
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an  interest  was  to  pass;  and  therefore  appointed  livery  for 
things  corporeal,  and  a  deed  for  thines  incorporeal.  Yet  in 
equity,  where  there  was  a  consideration,  the  want  of  cere- 
monies was  not  regarded.  However,  in  former  times,  courts 
of  equity  were  very  cautious  of  relieving  bare  parol  agree- 
ments for  lands,  not  signed  by  the  parties,  nor  any  money 
paid;  2  Freem.  21 6;  although  they  would  sometimes  give 
the  party  satisfaction  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  But  now 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  §  1.  all  leases  of 
messuages,  lands,  &c.  created  without  writing,  signed  by  the 
parties  or  their  agents,  shall  only  have  the  enbct  of  estates  at 
will  (which  is  held  to  be  mean  estates  from  year  to  year, 
determinable  by  notice),  except  leases  not  exceeding  the  term 
of  three  years,  whereon  the  rent  shall  be  2«.  Sd.  of  the 
improved  value  of  the  thing  demised. 

hj  §  3.  no  leases,  estates,  or  uncertain  interest  in  any 
messuages  or  lands  shall  be  assigned,  granted,  or  surrendered, 
unless  by  deed  or  note  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party,  or  by 
act  or  operation  of  law.  See  farther  Bac*  Ab.  Agreement,  (C.  1.) 
(£d.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.) 

By  §  4.  no  action  shall  be  brought  thereby  to  charge  any 
executor  or  administrator  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  thereby  to  charge  the 
defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person,  or  to  charee  any 
person  upon  any  agreement  made,  upon  consideration  of  mar« 
riage,  or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  &c.  or  any  interest 
therein,  or  upon  any  agreement  not  to  be  performed  within 
one  year,  unless  the  agreement  on  which  such  action  shall  be 
brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some 
other  person  by  lum  thereunto  lawfully  authorized.  (See  as  to 
promises  by  executors  or  administrators,  Bac.  Ah*  ubi  tupra,) 
As  to  promises  to  answer  for  the  debt,  &c.  of  another,  it  is 
held,  chat  in  order  to  render  writing  necessary,  both  parties 
must  be  liable ;  for  if  only  the  party  making  the  promise  is 
liable,  it  is  not  a  case  within  the  Matute.  Thus,  if  A.  is  hiring 
a  house,  and  B.  to  induce  the  owner  to  let  it,  promises  to  see  it 
delivered  safe^  this  promise  requires  writing.  But  if  B.  comes 
to  the  owner,  and  desires  him  to  let  A.  have  his  house,  or  to 
sell  him  goods,  and  he  B.  will  see  him  paid,  this  is  an  original 
liability  in  B.,  and  he  alone  h  liable,  and  no  writing  is  necessaiy. 
See  Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra  :  2  Term  Rep.  80 :  Cowp.  227 :  2  fVils. 
94 :  2  Bam.  ^  A.  613:  4  Bing.  474.  If  one  promise  to  pay 
the  debt  of  a  debtor,  in  consideration  of  his  being  discharged 
out  of  custody,  this  is  not  within  the  statute,  since  the  debt 
by  the  discharge  is  extinguished,  and  therefore  the  promiser 
only  is  liable.  1  Bam.  4*  A.  297 :  and  see  2  WUs.  308 : 
2  East,  325 :  Ri/.  ^  Afoo.  348 :  Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra.  The 
word  agreement  in  the  fourth  section  means  not  merely  the 
promise  on  one  side,  but  the  consideration  for  it  on  the  other, 
and  therefore  the  consideration  must  appeeor  in  writing  as  well 
as  the  promise,  where  the  case  is  within  the  statute.  5  East,  10: 
9  East,  348 :  4  Bam.  ^  A.  595 :  3  Bro.  ^  Bing.  14 :  3  Bing. 
107:  4  Bing.  455.  As  to  agreements  in  consideration  of 
marriage — it  is  held  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  mutual 
promises  to  marry.  Bac.  Ab.  Agreement.  (C.3.)  As  to  contracts 
for  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  &c — ^it  is  held  tnat  an  agreement 
for  abatement  of  rent  is  within  the  clause.  1  Scho.  Sf  Sef.  306. 
So  also  a  contract  for  a  growing  crop  of  grass,  to  be  mown 
and  made  into  hay  by  the  buyer,  but  no  time  being  fixed  for 
the  mowing.  6  East,  602.  So  also  a  sale  of  crowing  under- 
wood,  to  be  cut  by  the  purchaser.  1  Younge  ^  J.  396.  So  a 
sale  oif  ^wing  potatoes.  2  Bro.  4*  Bing.  ^ :  but  see  9  Bam. 
4*  C.  561.  But  where  the  contract  was  for  a  crop  of  potatoes 
to  be  taken  immediatdu  out  of  the  ground,  it  was  considered  a 
sale  of  personal  chattels,  not  within  the  statute.  1 1  East,  362  : 
2  Maule  ^  S.  205:  5  Bam.  ^  C.  836:  9  Bam.  4;  C.  561. 
A  deposit  of  title  deeds  by  way  of  security  constitutes  an 
equitable  mortgage  without  writins.  1  Bro.  C.  R.  26*9 :  and 
see  farther  Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra.    As  to  agreements  not  to  be 


performed  within  one  year  from  the  making.^^The  clause  < 
only  to  cases  when,  by  express  agreement,  the  contract 
to  be  performed  withm  one  year,  and  not  to  agreemei 
pending  on  a  contingency,  which  may  happen  in  a  year 
Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra.  A  contract  to  hire  a  carriage  fc 
years,  paying  an  annual  sum  for  it,  and  determinable*  on 
a  year's  hire,  is  within  the  clause.  9  Bam.  4*  C.  392 :  t 

1  Bam.  Sjf  A.  722. 

By  §  17-  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  war 
merchandise,  for  the  price  of  lO/L  or  upwards,  shall  be  a 
to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goo 
actually  receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  t 
the  bargain,  or  in  part  of  payment,  or  that  some  note  or 
randum  in  writingof  the  said  bargain  be  signed  by  the 
or  their  agents.— This  section  is  held  to  apply  not  me 
the  present  and  immediate  sale  of  goods,  but  also  to  go 
spoken,  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for  in  future,  and  even 
the  goods  are  not  yet  in  esse,  at  least  in  the  state  in  whic 
are  to  be  delivered.  Thus  a  sale  of  flour  not  yet  groun 
of  timber  at  so  much  per  foot,  not  yet  cut,  are  held  to  be 
the  clause.  5  Bam.  4*  -^•614:  9  Bam.  4*  C.  361 :  10 
4*  C.  446 :  Bac.  Ab.  Agreement.  (C.  3.)  A  contract  for  pi 
of  several  articles  at  uie  same  time,  and  each  under  IC 
at  separate  prices,  but  in  the  whole  amounting  to  above 
within  the  section.  2  Bam.  4*  C.  37 :  1  Bam.  4*  C.  156. 
the  acceptance  of  goods  and  part  payment  altering  the  cli 
It  is  held  that  where  goods  are  bulky  and  ponderoi 
statute  may  be  satisfied  by  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  war« 
or  other  indicum  of  property.  1  East,  192.  The  offei 
the  buyer  to  sell  the  goods  to  another  who  refuses,  is 
which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  is 
ceptance  or  not  7  Taunt.  597 >  The  acceptance  of  a  sa; 
an  acceptance  within  the  statute,  if  it  is  part  of  the  bu 
otherwise,  7  East,  558.  As  long  as  the  lien  of  the 
remains,  the  possession  of  the  goods  is  not  so  transferred 
vender  as  to  amount  to  an  acceptance  within  the  i 
2Bam.4'C. 44:  3jBant.4*Cl.357:and8ee  4jBani.4-* 
Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra.  An  acceptance  by  a  wharfinger  t 
the  goods  to  the  buyer,  is  not  an  acceptance  within  the  i 

5  Bam.  4*  A.  557.     If  the  purchaser  draw  a  shilling  aa 
hand  of  the  vendor,  and  return  the  money  into  his  own 
which  is  called  in  the  North  of  England  striking  of  a  b 
this  is  not  a  part  pa3rment  within  the  statute.     7  Tarn 
As  to  the  memorandum  in  writing  within  this  section.- 
held  that  the  consideration  need  not  be  expressed,  since 
memorandum  of  the  bargain  is  different  from  agreement 
fourth  section.  6  East,  307*     Where  the  seller  only  sigi 
memorandum,  and  the  buyer's  name  did  not  appear,  tl 
held  insufficient.  1  New.  R.  252.     The  memorandum 
made  of  two  separate  writings,  if  they  refer  sufficiently 
other.    2  Bos.  4*  Pull  238 :  1  Bing.  R.  9 :    15  East 

6  Bam.  Sf  C.  437.  The  place  of  signature  is  imm 
*'  I.,  A.  B.,  agree,"  Sec ;  or  the  writing  of  the  party  hs 
held  sufficient.  1  Esp.  Co.  I90 :  3  Meriv.  2.  A  part 
sign  by  printing  his  name.  2  Bos.  4*  PulL  238.  Ss 
auction  are  within  this  section,  and  the  auctioneer  is  thi 
of  both  parties,   and  a  memorandum   by  him   hinds 

2  Bam.  4*  C.  945  :  Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra.  In  sales  by  I 
the  entry  in  the  broker's  book,  and  the  bought  and  sol 
transcribed  therefrom,  and  signed  by  the  br&er,  and  de 
to  the  parties,  are  held  a  sufficient  compliance  with 
statute.  7  East,  569 '  2  Camp.  337  :  5  Bam.  4-  C.  436 
the  cases  on  this  point,  see  Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra. 

By  the  stat.  of  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  the  Statute  of  I 
if  an  agreement  be  by  parol,  and  not  signed  by  the  ) 
or  someoody  lawfully  authorized  by  them  (Pre.  Ch.  4< 
such  agreement  be  not  confessed  in  the  answer,  it  can 
carried  into  execution.  But  where,  in  his  answer,  the  c 
ant  allows  the  bargain  to  be  complete,  and  does  not  in 
any  fraud,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  perjury;  beca 
himself  has  taken  away  the  necessity  of  proving  it.    F 
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208.  374:  1  Vez.  221.  441 :  Amh.  586.  So  if  it  be  carried 
into  execution  bj  one  of  tbe  parties ;  2  Vem,  455  :  Pre*  Chan. 
519 :  2  Freem.  268 :  Amb.  5SQ:  2  Slra.  7 S3 :  Bunh.  65.  94 : 
9  Mod.  37 :  1  Fez.  82.  221.  297-  441  :  8  Atk.  4 ;  1  Bro.  Rep. 
404:  2  jBni.  iZ^p.  566.  M^6'.  4th  July,  1786;  as  by  deU- 
Tcring  poascegion,  and  such  execution  be  accepted  by  the  other, 
lie  that  accepts  it  must  perform  his  part ;  for  where  there  is  a 
performance,  the  evidence  of  the  bargain  does  not  lie  merely 
upon  the  winds,  but  upon  the  fact  performed.  See  2  Bra.  Rep. 
506.  And  it  is  unconscionable,  that  the  party  that  has 
reoeired  the  advantage,  should  be  admitted  to  say,  that  such 
contract  was  never  made.  So,  if  the  signing  by  the  other 
party,  or  reducing  the  agreement  into  writing,  be  prevented 
by  feaud,  it  may  be  good.  '  Pre.  Ch.  526:  5  Vin.  Ab.  521. 
ti^  81 :  1  Vem.  296.  And  although  parol  agreements  are 
Ixmnd  by  the  statute,  and  agreements  are  not  to  be  part 
parol,  and  part  in  writing;  yet  a  deposit,  or  collateral  se- 
curity, for  the  performance  of  the  written  agreement,  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute.  2  Vem.  617 :  1  Bro.  Rep. 
269:  19th  April,  1785,  MSS.  See  Treatise  of  Equity,  L 
164—175. 

It  was  determined,  very  soon  afW  the  passing  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  that  an  agreement  signed  by  one  of  the  parties, 
diould  be  binding  on  the  party  sicning  it.  2  Ch.  Ca.  164. 
And  in  Sir  James  Lowlher  v.  Cardl,  1  Fern.  221.  the  court 
appears  to  have  thought,  that  one  of  the  parties  making  altera- 
tions in  the  draf^,  and  sending  it  to  the  other  to  execute,  who 
did  execute  it,  would  bring  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  But 
the  authority  of  this  latter  decision  seems  to  be  done  away  by 
Lord  Macclesfield's  decree  in  Haf^Jdns  v.  Holmes,  1  P.  fVms. 
770 ;  by  whidi  his  lordship  held,  that  unless  in  some  particular 
cases,  where  there  has  been  an  execution  of  the  contract,  by 
entering  upon  and  improving  the  premises,  the  party's  signing 
the  agreement  is  absolutely  necessary  for  completing  it ;  ana 
that  to  put  a  difierent  construction  upon  it  would  be  to  repeal 
it;  and  his  lordship  therefore  held,  that  the  defendant  having 
altered  the  draft  with  his  own  hand,  was  not  a  signing  to  take 
it  out  of  the  statute ;  thouffh  the  vendor  afterwards  executed 
the  coQveynnoe,  and  caused  it  to  be  registered.  But  this  ques- 
tion received  more  particular  consideration  in  the  case  of  Stokes 
T.  Moore,  at  Serjeant's-Inn  Hall,  March  1,  1786,  in  which 
case  the  court  delivered  their  opinions  that  the  signature  re- 
quired by  the  statute  is  to  have  the  effect  of  giving  authenticity 
to  the  whole  of  the  instrument ;  and  where  the  name  is  in- 
serted in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  that  effect,  it  did  not  much 
signify  in  what  part  of  the  instrument  it  was  to  be  found ;  as 
in  the  formal  introduction  to  a  will.  FThus,  *'  This  is  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  me  A.  B." — written  with  the  testator*s 
own  hand,  has  been  deemed  a  sufficient  signing.]]  But  it  could 
not  be  imagined,  that  a  name  inserted  in  the  body  of  an  instru- 
ment, and  applicable  to  particular  purposes,  could  amount  to 
such  an  authentication  as  the  statute  required ;  Qthus,  in  notes 
of  an  agreemeni,  "  Mr.  A.  to  do  so  and  so,"  though  written  by 
A.  himself,  not  a  sufficient  signing ;"]  upon  which,  as  well  as 
upon  another  ground,  the  bill  was  dismissed.  See  Mr.  Cox's 
note  (1)  to  Hawkins  v.  Hobnes,  1  P.  Wms.  770:  1  Rep.  Ca. 
I90:  2  Meriv.2:  2  Bos.  ^  Pull.  288. 

If  a  defendant  confess  the  agreemeni  charged  in  the  bill, 
there  is  certainly  no  danger  of  nraud  or  perjury  in  decreeing 
the  performance  of  such  agreement.  But  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  be  bound  to 
confess  or  deny  a  merely  parol  agreement,  not  alleged  to  be 
in  any  part  executed ;  or  if  he  do  confess  it,  whether  he  may 
not  insist  on  the  statute,  in  bar  of  the  performance  of  it  ?  See 
Treatise  t^  Equku,  p.  I68,  note(d),  where  the  subject  is  very 
aecnrately  and  amy  discussed.  To  allow  a  statute  having  the 
prevention  of  frauds  for  its  object  to  be  interposed  in  bar  of 
the  performance  of  a  parol  agreement,  in  part  performed, 
were  evidently  to  encourage  one  of  the  mischiefs  which  the 
kmlature  intended  to  prevent  It  is  therefore  an  established 
rule,  that  a  parol  agreement,  in  part  performed,  is  not  within 


the  provisions  of  the  statute.    See  Whitchurch  v.  Bevis,  2  Bro. 
Rep.  566. 

As  to  what  acts  amount  to  a  part  performance,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  acts  must  be  such  as  could  be  done  with  no 
other  view  or  design  than  to  perform  the  agreement,  and  not 
such  as  are  merely  introductory,  or  ancillary  to  it.  Gunter  v. 
Halsetf,  Amb,  536 1  Whithread  v.  Brockhursl,  1  Bro.  Rep, 
412.  The  giving  of  possession  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  part  performance.  Fonbl.  38 ;  3  Ves.  I.  378 ; 
18  Ves.  328;  1  Swanst.  172 :  Bac.  Ab.  Agreement  (D.):  Stew^ 
art  v.  Denton,  MSS.  4th  July,  1786.  But  giving  directions  for 
conveyances,  and  going  to  view  the  estate,  are  not.  Clerk  v. 
Wright,  1  Atk.  12 :  Whaley  v.  Bagnal,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  45.  Nor 
is  payment  of  auction  duty  on  a  sale.  13  Ves.  456.  Pay- 
ment of  money  has  been  also  said  to  be  an  act  of  part  perform- 
ance. Lacons  v.  Martins,  3  Atk,  4.  But  it  seems  now  held 
that  in  case  of  lands  payment  of  money  is  not  a  part  perform- 
ance ;  as  to  goods  it  is  expressly  declared  so.  1  Scho.  Sf  Lef. 
22 ;  4  Ves.  720 ;  14  Ves.  388 :  Bac.  Ab.  Agreement.  (D.)  But 
it  seems  that  payment  of  a  sum,  by  way  of  earnest,  is  not. 
Seagood  v.  Meale,  Pre.  Ch.  560.  Lord  Pengall  v.  Ross,  2  Eq. 
Ca.  Ab.  46.  pi.  12 ;  Simmons  v.  Cornelius,  1  Ch.  Rep.  128. 
But  see  Voll  v.  Smith,  3  Ch.  Rep.  I6:  and  Anon,  2  Freem.  128. 

In  the  case  of  Seagood  v.  Meale,  Pre.  Ch.  56 1.  it  is  said, 
that,  "  where  a  man,  on  promise  of  a  lease  to  be  made  to  him, 
lays  out  money  in  improvements,  he  shall  oblige  the  lessor 
afterwards  to  execute  the  lease ;  because  it  was  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  lessee."  This  dictum  is  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  of 
equity,  and  seems  to  do  away  the  decisions  which  require,  even 
under  the  circumstance  of  premises  being  improved,  an  aver- 
ment of  its  being  part  of  the  parol  agreement  that  it  should  be 
reduced  into  writing.     But  see  14  f^es.  386 :  2  Scho.  Sf  Lef.  1. 

A  letter  not  only  takes  an  agreement  in  consideration  of 
marriage  out  of  the  statute,  but  also  agreements  respecting 
lands,  &c  Ford  v.  Cromplon,  2  Bro.  Rep.  32 :  Tawny  v. 
Cron>ther,  2  Bro.  Rep,  318.  But  whenever  a  letter  is  relied 
on  as  evidence  of  an  agreement,  it  must  be  stamped  before  it 
can  be  read.  Ford  v.  Crompton.  It  must  also  distinctly  fur- 
nish the  terms  of  agreement.  Seagood  v.  Meale,  Pre.  Ch. 
560:  Stra.  426:  Clark  v.  Wright,  1  Atk.  12.  Or  it  must  at 
least  refer  to  some  written  instrument,  in  which  the  terms  are 
set  forth.  Tanfnei^  v.  Crowther,  supra.  It  must  likewise  appear, 
that  the  other  party  accepted  such  terms,  and  acted  in  contem- 
plation of  them. 

Where  an  agreement  in  writing  is  executed,  it  were  not  only 
against  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  but  also 
against  the  policy  of  the  common  law,  to  allow  of  parole  evi- 
dence, for  the  purpose  of  adding  to,  or  varying  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  2  Atk.  383 :  3  Atk.  8 :  Bunb.  65  :  3  Wils. 
275.  But  if  it  be  alleged,  that  some  material  part  of  the  agree^ 
ment  was  omitted,  by  Iraud,  or  that  the  intention  of  the  parties 
was  mistaken  and  misapprehended  by  the  drawers  of  the  deed, 
in  such  cases,  it  seems,  evidence  will  be  admissible,  even  though 
the  agreement  be  executed ;  2  Atk.  203 :  2  Vem.  98  :  2  Vem. 
547:  2  Ch.  Ca.  180;  d  fortiori,  such  evidence  will  be  admissi- 
ble where  the  agreement  is  executory.  3  Atk,  388 :  1  Vez. 
456.  It  may  be  material  to  observe,  where  evidence  dehors 
the  deed  is  admitted  to  show  what  was  the  consideration  of  the 
agreement,  that  the  consideration  to  be  proved  must  be  consist- 
ent with  the  consideration  stated.  3  Term  Rep.  474:  Ful" 
beck's  Parallel,  p.  9*  And  if  the  deed  specify  the  consideration 
to  have  been  a  sum  of  money,  evidence  is  not  admissible,  in 
order  to  superadd  another  consideration,  as  natural  love  and 
affection,  &c.  2  P,  Wms.  204:  1  Vez.  128.  Nor  if  the  con- 
sideration  fail,  can  evidence  be  admitted  to  support  the  convey- 
ance as  a  gift.  2  Vez.  627:  1  Atk.  294:  3  Bro.  Rep.  156. 
And  though  the  deed  specify  a  particular  consideration  and  other 
considerations,  generally,  no  consideration  but  that  expressed 
shall  be  intefided;  Cro.  Eliz.  342,  3;  but  qu.  whether  other 
considerations  might  not  be  proved. 

An  agreement  to  lease,  and  that  the  lessor  would  not  turn 
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out  the  tenant  so  long  as  he  adhered  to  the  terms  of  the  agrees 
went,  will  operate  as  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  may  be 
determined  by  either  party  giving  the  regular  notice  to  quit. 
8  £.  R.  165 ;  and  see  5  T.  R.  471.  there  cited. 

If  a  party,  entitled  under  an  agreement  to  receive  a  certain 
thing  from  another,  by  his  own  act  renders  it  impossible  to  the 
other  party  to  supply  what  he  was  to  receive,  he  vacates  the 
agreement.     2  Taunt.  150. 

IV.  It  has  been  said  that  where  the  contract  is  good  at  law, 
equity  will  carry  it  into  execution ;  but  this  proposition  is  too 
generally  stated ;  for  though  equity  will  enforce  the  specific 
performance  of  fair  and  reasonable  contracts  where  the  party 
wants  the  thing  in  specie,  and  cannot  have  it  in  any  other 
way;  yet,  if  the  breach  of  the  contract  can  be,  or  was  intended 
to  be,  compensated  in  damages,  courts  of  equity  will  not  inter- 
pose. See  Errington  v.  Annesly,  2  Bro.  Rep.  341 :  Cudd  v. 
RtUler,  1  P.  Wms.  570:   Capper  v.  Harris,  Bunh.  135. 

It  is  assuredly  a  general  rule,  that  courts  of  equity  will, 
under  certain  circumstances,  enforce  the  specific  performance  of 
agreements,  for  the  non-performance  of  which  the  party  would 
be  entitled  to  damages  at  law :  but  as  the  decreeing  of  specific 
performance  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  an  universal  rule ;  for  if  the  plaintiff's  title  be 
involved  in  difficulties  which  cannot  be  immediately  removed, 
equity  will  not  compel  the  defendant  to  take  a  conveyance : 
though  perhaps,  he  might  at  law  be  subject  to  damages  for 
not  completing  his  purchase.  See  Martotv  v.  Smith,  2  P. 
Wms.  198:  Shapland  v.  Smith,  1  Bro.  Rep.  75:  Cooper  v. 
Denne,  2l8t  July,  1792,  MSS. 

Qu.  Whether  courts  of  equity  will  decree  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  letter,  if  a  deed  appear  to  have  been  afterwards 
framed  (but  not  executed),  varying  the  terms  expressed  in  the 
letter  ?  See  Coke  v.  Mascall,  2  Fern.  34.  Or  if  the  terms 
be  varied  by  parole.  Jordan  v.  Sawkins,  3  Bro.  Rep.  388. 
And  as  a  letter  setting  forth  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  takes 
the  agreement  out  of  the  statute,  it  being  a  sufncient  signing ; 
so,  it  seems,  it  is  a  sufficient  signing,  if  a  person,  knowing  the 
contents,  subscribe  the  deed  as  a  witness  only.  Welford  v. 
Beazely,  3  Alk.  503. 

In  the  civil  law,  counter-letters,  and  all  secret  acts  which 
make  any  change  in  agreements,  are  of  no  manner  of  effect 
with  respect  to  the  interest  of  a  third  person ;  1  Vem,  240. 
.S48.  475 :  2  Fern.  466 :  1  P.  Wms.  768:  2  Fez.  375 :  1  Bla. 
Rep.  363 ;  for  this  would  be  an  infidelity  contrary  to  good  man- 
ners and  the  public  interest.  In  cases  of  this  nature  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  fraud  respect  an  article  expressly  contracted 
for  ;  but  any  representation,  misleading  the  parties  contracting 
on  the  subject  of  the  contract,  is  within  the  principle  which 
governs  this  class  of  cases.  See  1  Bro.  Rep.  543 ;  and  stated  in 
in  Mr.  Cox's  note  to  Roberts  v.  Roberts,  3  P.  Wms.  74. 

The  principle  of  the  rule  there  laid  down,  though  it  has  been 
most  frequently  applied  to  agreements  in  fraud  of  marriage, 
extends  to  every  other  species  of  agreements ;  therefore,  where 
a  tradesman  compounding  his  debts,  privately  agreed  with  some 
of  his  creditors  to  pay  them  the  whole  of  their  debts,  by  which 
they  were  induced  to  appear  to  accept  of  the  composition ;  such 
private  agreement  was  held  to  be  a  fraud  on  the  other  credi- 
tors; 2  Ferti.  71-  602:  1  Atk.  105;  and  it  seems  that  such 
fraud  is  now  relievable  at  law,  2  Term  Rep.  763  The  case  of 
Lewis  V.  Chase,  1  P.  Wms.  620.  is,  however,  irreconcileable  with 
this  principle ;  it  may  therefore  be  material  to  observe,  that  it 
is  very  much  shaken,  if  not  over-ruled,  by  several  subsequent 
cases,  particularly  Smith  v.  Bromley,  Doug.  670.  But  though 
private  agreements  in  fraud  of  third  persons  be  void,  yet  if  a 
bond  or  note  be  given  by  A.  the  more  effectually  to  enable  B. 
to  bring  about  a  match,  &c,  such  bond  or  note  may  be  recovered 
upon  at  law.  MotUeJiori  v.  Montejiori,  1  Bla.  Rep.  363.  And 
a  conveyance  of  land  for  such  purpose,  notwithstanding  a  de- 
feasance, will  be  sustained  in  equity.  13  Fin.  Ab.  525:  2  Bro. 
P.  C.  88. 


AGRI.     Arable  lands  in  the  common  fields.    Fortescue. 

AID.     See  tit  Taxes;  Tenure,  I.  8.  II.  6. 

AID-PRAYER,  auxiUum  petere."]  A  word  made  use  of  in 
pleading,  for  a  petition  in  court  to  call  in  help  from  another 
person  that  hath  an  interest  in  the  thine  contested ;  this  gives 
strength  to  the  party  praying  in  aid,  and  to  the  other  likewise, 
by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  a  prejudice  growing 
towards  his  own  right.  As  tenant  for  life,  by  the  courtesy, 
for  term  of  years,  &c.  being  impleaded,  may  pray  in  aid  of  him 
in  reversion ;  that  is,  desire  the  court  that  he  may  be  called  by 
writ  to  allege  what  he  thinks  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
right  of  the  person  calling  him,  and  of  his  own.     F.  N.  B.  50. 

Aid  shall  be  granted  to  the  defendant  in  efectione  Jirmee, 
when  the  title  of  the  land  is  in  question :  lessee  for  years  shall 
have  aid  in  trespass ;  and  tenants  at  will :  but  tenant  in  tail 
shall  not  have  aid  of  him  in  remainder  in  fee ;  for  he  himself 
hath  the  inheritance.  Danv.  Ab.  292.  In  a  writ  of  replevin, 
the  avowry  being  for  a  real  service,  aid  is  granted  before  issue; 
and  in  action  of  trespass  after  issue  joined,  if  there  be  cause,  it 
shall  be  had  for  the  defendant,  though  never  for  the  plaintiff*. 
Jenk.  Cent.  64:  Fitz.  Ab.  7.  There  ought  to  be  privity  be- 
tween a  person  that  joins  in  aid  and  the  other  to  whom  he  is 
joined ;  otherwise  jomder  in  md  shall  not  be  suffered.  Danv. 
318.  There  is  a  prayer  in  aid  of  patrons,  by  parsons,  vicars, 
&C.  And  between  coparcemers,  where  one  coparcener  shall 
have  aid  of  the  other  to  recover  pro  rata.  Co.  Ut.  341.  6. 
And  also  servants  having  done  any  thing  lawfully  in  right  of 
their  masters  shall  have  aid  of  them.     Terms  de  Ley,  34. 

AID  OF  THE  KING,  auxiUum  regis.^  Is  where  the 
king's  tenant  prays  aid  of  the  king,  on  account  of  rent  de- 
manded of  him  by  others.  A  city  or  borough,  that  hold  a  fee 
farm  of  the  king,  if  any  thing  be  demanded  against  them  whidi 
belongs  thereto,  may  pray  in  aid  of  the  king :  and  the  king^s 
bailifira,  collectors,  or  accountants  shall  have  aid  tf  the  king. 
In  these  cases  the  proceedings  are  stopped  till  the  kmg's  counsel 
are  heard  to  say  what  they  think  fit,  for  avoiding  the  king's 
prejudice ;  and  this  aid  shall  not  in  any  case  be  granted  after 
issue;  because  the  king  ought  not  to  rely  upon  the  d^enoe 
made  by  another.  Jenk.  Cent.  64 :  Terms  de  Ley,  35.  See 
stats.  4  Ed.  1.  c.  1,  2  :  14  Ed.  3. st.  1.  c.  14:  and  1  H.  4.  c.  3. 
See  also  Com,  Dig.  tit.  Aide. 

AIDERS,  Aydowers  (stat.  25  H.  8.  c.  22  &  8.),  from  ad* 
voyer,  an  advocate,  an  abetter.     See  tit.  Accessary. 

AILE,  or  aiel  of  the  French,  aieul,  avusr\  A  writ  which 
lies  where  a  man's  grandfather  beins  seised  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  fee  simple  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a  straneer  abateth 
or  entereth  the  same  day,  and  dispossesses  the  heir  of  his  inhe- 
ritance.    F.  N.  B.  222.     See  tit.  Assise  ofMort  d^  Ancestor. 

AL  or  ALD,  from  Saxon  eald,  age.]]  This  syllable  in  the 
beginning  of  the  names  of  places  denotes  antiquity;  as  Aldbo* 
rough,  Ajdworth,  &c  Blount. 

ALACAMPI.     Wingfield. 

ALiE  ECCLESIiE.  The  wings  or  side-aisles  of  the  church ; 
from  the  French,  Les  aisles  de  tEglise. 

ALiENUS.     The  river  Ax  in  Devonshire. 

ALA  NER A RI US.  A  manager  and  keeper  of  dogs,  for  the 
sport  of  hawking,  from  alanus,  a  dog  known  to  the  ancients. 
Du  Fresne.     But  Mr.  Blount  renders  it  a  faulconer. 

ALAUNA,  JE.    Alnwick,  in  Northumberland. 

ALAUNA.     Alcester,  in  Warwickshire. 

ALBA,  the  alb.']  A  surplice  or  white  sacerdotal  vest  an- 
ciently used  by  officiating  priests. 

ALBA  FIRM  A.  When  quit-rents,  payable  to  the  crown 
by  freeholders  of  manors,  were  reserved  in  silver  or  white 
money,  they  are  anciently  called  white  rents  or  blanch  farms^ 
reditus  albi;  in  contradistinction  to  rents  reserved  in  work, 
grain,  &c.  which  were  called  reditus  nigri,  or  black  maiL 
2  Inst.  1 9 ;  and  vide  2  Inst.  1 0.  where  it  seems  used  for  a  species 
of  tenure.     See  rit.  Blanch  Jirmes. 

In  Scotland  this  kind  of  small  payment  is  called  Blench* 
holding,  or  reditus  albajirmce.    2  Comm.  43. 
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In  these  blanch  charterjf,  where  the  duty  consists  of  some 
trifling  payment  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  superiority, 
it  is  usually  expressed  to  be  nomine  alba:  Jirmas  ;  and  it  is  also 
usual  to  find  the  words  W  peiatur  tanlum  added,  by  which  if  the 
duty  be  not  demanded  within  the  year,  the  right  to  demand  it 
is  lost.     Scotch  Diet 

ALBA  MARLA.     Albemarle. 

DE  ALBINEIO,  DE  ALBENETO,  D'AUBENEY. 
Albiney. 

ALBERGELIUM,  halshergaJ^  An  habergeon ;  a  defence 
for  the  neck.    Hon^eden,  6.  1. 

ALBINATUS  JUS,  is  the  droit  d'aubaine  in  France, 
whereby  the  king,  at  the  death  of  an  alien,  is  entitled  to  all  he 
is  worth,  unless  he  has  peculiar  exemption.  Com,  m.  37S. 
Albinalut  is  derived  from  alibi  naius,  Spelm.  Gloss.  24f.  This 
was  repealed  by  the  laws  of  France  in  June  1791* 

DE  ALBO  MONASTERIO.     Whitchurch. 

ALBREA  and  ALBERICUS.    Aubrey. 

ALBUM,  see  Alba  Firma, 

ALDER,  the  first ;  as  alder  best,  la  the  best  of  all;  alder 
Hefesi,  the  most  dear. 

ALDERMAN,  Sax.  ealderman,  Lat  aldermannusr\  Hath 
the  same  signification  in  general  as  senator,  or  senior :  but  at 
this  day,  and  long  since,  those  are  called  aldermen  who  are  as- 
sociates to  the  civil  magistrates  of  a  city  or  town  corporate. 
See  Spebn.  Gloss.  25.  An  alderman  oueht  to  be  an  inhabit- 
ant oi  the  place,  and  resident  where  he  is  chosen ;  and  if  he 
removes  he  is  incapable  of  doing  his  duty  in  the  government  of 
the  city  or  place,  for  which  he  may  be  disfranchised.  Mob. 
Rep.  36.  Alderman  Langham  was  a  freeman  of  the  dty  of 
London,  and  chosen  alderman  of  a  ward,  and  being  summoned 
to  the  court  of  aldermen,  he  appeared,  and  the  oath  to  serve  the 
office  was  tendered  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court.  Sec,  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  New- 
gate ;  and  it  was  held  good.  March.  Rep.  179* 
.  The  aldermen  of  London,  Sec.  are  exempted  from  serving  in- 
ifirior  offices ;  nor  shall  they  be  put  upon  assises,  or  serve  on 
juries,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  aldermen.  2  Cro.  585. 
See  tit.  I^ondon, 

In  Spelman*s  Glossary  we  find  that  we  had  anciently  a 
title  of  aldermannus  toiius  Anglice  ;  mentioned  in  an  insciip- 
tion  on  a  tomb  in  Ramsey  Abbey.  And  this  officer  was  in 
nature  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Spelm.  Alderman 
was  one  of  the  degrees  of  nobility  among  the  Saxons,  and  signi- 
fied an  earl ;  sometimes  applied  to  a  place,  it  was  taken  for  a 
geoeral,  with  a  civil  jurisdiction  as  well  as  military  power ; 
which  title  afterwards  was  Used  for  a  judge ;  but  it  literally 
imports  no  more  than  elder. 

There  was  likewise  aldermannus  hundredi  (the  alderman  of 
the  hundred),  which  dignity  was  first  introduced  in  the  reign 
ai  Hen*  1.     Du  Frestie:  Cowel. 

ALDERNEY.    See  Jersey. 

DE  ALDITHELEIA.     Audley. 

ALECENARIUM.  A  sort  of  hawk  called  a  tanner.  See 
Putura. 

ALEHOUSES.  By  the  last  act  (9  G.  4.  c.  6l.)  passed 
QO  this  subject  Twhich  extends  to  England  only),  it  is  enacted 
that  in  every  division,  &c  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  a 
general  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  for  granting  licences,  to 
perftons  keeping  or  about  to  keep  inns,  alehouses,  and  victual- 
ung- houses,  to  sell  exdseable  liquors  by  retail  to  be  consumed 
M  SMch  inns,  4^. 

In  Middlesex  and  Surrey  these  licensing  meetings  are  to  be 
hdd  within  the  first  ten  days  in  March;  and  in  all  other 
oounties  between  the  20th  of  August  and  14th  of  September; 
at  which  meetings  the  justices  (not  by  the  act  disqualified 
fhmi  granting  such  licences)  may  grant  such  licences  to  such 
penons  as  such  justices,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
ad;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  shall  think  fit  and 
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to  be  fixed  at  a  petty  sessions,  twenty-one  days  at  least  before 
the  meeting. 

The  general  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  other  times  and 
places ;  the  time  of  adjournment  to  be  not  less  than  five  days, 
and  the  meeting  to  be  held  within  the  months  before- 
mentioned. 

Eight  special  sessions  are  to  be  held  in  the  year  for  trans^ 
f erring  licences. 

The  persons  disqualified  from  acting  or  bans  present  as 
justices  in  granting  or  transferring  any  such  licences,  are 
brewers,  distillers,  maltsters,  retailers  of  malt  or  exciseable 
liquors,  or  any  person  engaged  in  partnership  in  any  such 
business  ;  as  sJso  owners  of  any  house  to  be  licensed,  and  any 
manager  or  agent  of  any  owner  of  such  house.  Every  person  is 
also  disqualified  to  act  as  such  justice  in  the  case  of  any  house 
in  the  whole  or  in  part  the  property  of  any  brewer,  &c  to 
whom  such  justice  shall  be  either  by  blood  or  marriage  the 
father,  son,  or  brother,  or  of  whom  such  justice  shall  be  part- 
ner in  any  trade  or  calling.  The  penalty  for  any  justice 
acting  if  so  disqualified  is  100/.;  the  only  exception  being 
that  of  legal  trustees  of  any  such  house  being  wholly  dis- 
interested. 

SherifiTs  officers  or  officers  executing  the  legal  process  of  any 
court  of  justice  are  declared  incapable  of  being  licensed. 

No  licence  for  the  sale  of  exciseable  liquors  by  retail  to  be 
drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises  of  the  person  licensed  shall 
be  granted  by  the  excise  officer  to  any  person  not  licensed 
to  keep  an  inn,  alehouse,  and  victualling-house  under  this  act. 

Penalty  on  persons  not  duly  licensed  according  to '  this  act, 
who  shall  sell  any  exciseable  liquors  by  retail  to  be  drank  or 
consumed  in  their  premises,  20/.  to  51.  on  conviction  before  one 
justice. 

Licensed  persons  shall  use  the  standard  measures  in  the  sale 
of  such  liquors. 

Two  justices  of  any  place  (where  any  riot  or  tumult  shall 
happen  or  be  expected  to  take  place)  may  order  any  party 
licensed  to  close  his  house  at  any  time :  persons  keeping  their 
house  open  after  any  hour  when  ordered  to  be  closed  deemed 
disorderly. 

Persons  convicted  of  any  ofience  against  the  tenor  of  their 
licence  shall  for  the  first  ofience  forfeit  51.,  the  second  10/., 
the  third  50/.,  or  if  thought  fit  to  be  tried  before  the  Quarter 
Sessions  100/.,  or  forfeiture  of  the  licence. 

These  are  the  general  provisions  of  the  act,  the  execution  of 
which  is  provided  for  by  the  usual  details,  for  which  the  act 
itself  will  be  consulted  by  all  parties  concerned.  See  tit. 
Beer,  for  the  new  act  as  to  retailing  beer. 

ALLER  SANS  JOUR,  Fr.']  To  go  without  day ;  viz.  to 
be  finally  dismissed  the  court,  because  there  is  no  farther  day 
assigned  for  appearance.     Kitch.  146. 

ALE-SILVER  A  rent  of  tribute  annually  paid  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  by  those  that  sell  ale  within  the  liberty  of 
the  city.     Antia.  Purvey,  183. 

ALESTAKE.  A  may-pole  called  aleslake,  because  the  coun- 
try people  drew  much  ale  there ;  but  it  is  not  the  common 
inay-pole,  but  rather  a  long  stake  drove  into  the  ground,  with 
a  sign  on  it,  that  ale  w&s  to  be  sold. 

ALE-TASTER,  is  an  officer  appointed  in  every  court  leet, 
sworn  to  look  to  the  assise  and  goodness  of  ale  and  beer,  &c. 
within  the  precincts  of  the  lordship.  Kitch,  46*.  In  London 
there  are  ale  conners,  who  are  officers  appointed  to  taste  ale  and 
beer,  &c.  in  the  limits  of  the  city. 

ALFET,  Sax.  Alfceth.^  A  cauldron  or  furnace,  wherein 
boiling  water  was  put  for  a  criminal  to  dip  his  arm  in  up  to  his 
elbow,  and  there  hold  it  for  some  time.  Du  Cange,  See  tit. 
Ordeal. 

ALIAS.  A  second  or  farther  writ,  issued  from  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  after  a  capias,  4*c.  sued  out  without  effect. 

ALIAS  DICTUS,  is  the  manner  of  description  of  a  defend- 
ant, when  sued  on  any  specialty ;  as  a  bond,  &c.,  where,  after 
his  name,  and  common  addition^  then  comes  the  alias  did.  and 
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describes  him  again  by  tbe  very  name  and  addition^  whereby 
he  is  bound  in  the  writing.  Dyer^  50:  Jenk.  Cent.  119*  Sc^ 
Mtifwiner, 

ALIBI^  Elsewhere^  This  tenn  is  used  to  express  that  de- 
fence in  a  criminal  prosecution,  where  the  party  accused,  in 
order  to  prove  that  he  could  not  have  committed  the  crime 
charged  against  him^  ofiers  evidence  that  he  was  in  a  different 
place  at  the  time. 

ALIEN,  Alienus,  Alienigena.^  Generally  faking,  one 
bom  in  a  foreign  country,  out  of  the  alliance  of  the  king. 
Under  this  head  shall  be  briefly  Introduced  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  in  particular,  as  to  I.  Aliens,  II.  Denizens,  III.  Na^ 
iuralized  Subjects,  IV.  Of  Ike  general  effect  of  the  Laws  on 
Aliens. 

I.  An  Alien  born  may  purchase  lands  or  other  estates,  but 
not  for  his  own  use^  for  the  king  is  thereupon  entitled  to  them. 
1  Inst.  2.  and  the  notes  there.  But  under  the  stat.  13  G.3. 
e,  14.  aliens  are  enabled  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  mort- 
gages of  estates  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  may  have 
every  remedy  to  recover  the  money  lent,  except  foreclosing  the 
mortgage  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  land ;  which  is  posi- 
tively prohibited  by  the  statute.  Nor  shall  a  woman  alien, 
wife  of  a  natural  bom  subject,  be  endowed.  7  Rep*  25.  a : 
1  Inst.  81.  b;  but  see  the  note  there  contra.  Nor  a  Jewess, 
wife  of  a  husband  converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  Id.  ib. 
See  this  Diet.  tit.  Dower,  An  alien  may  however  acquire  a 
property  in  goods,  money,  and  other  personal  estate,  or  may 
hire  a  house  for  his  habitation.  7  Rep,  17-  For  personal 
estate  is  of  a  transitory  or  moveable  nature,  and  this  indulgence 
is  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  trade.  Aliens  also  may 
trade  as  freely  as  other  people,  but  they  are  subject  to 
certain  higher  duties  of  Customs.  See  tit.  Customs,  There  are 
alHO  some  obsolete  statutes  (14  H,  8.  c.  2:  21  If.  6.  c.  16: 
22  H,%,c.lS',  32  H,  8.  c.  l6.^  prohibiting  alien  artificers  to 
work  for  themselves  in  this  kingdom,  and  making  void  all 
leases  of  houses  or  shops  to  aliens ;  see  tit.  Artificers ;  but  it 
is  generally  held  that  these  are  virtually  repealed.  An  alien 
may  bring  an  acrion  concerning  personal  property ;  and  may 
make  a  will  and  dispose  of  his  personal  estate.  Lutw,  34. 
Not  only  an  action  cannot  be  maintained  by  an  alien  enemy, 
but  not  in  favour  of  one,  though  the  party  to  the  record  be  a 
subject.  6  Term  Rep,  23:  15  EaH,  260.  If  a  contract  be 
made  with  an  alien  enemy  while  he  is  such,  it  cannot  be 
enforced  in  England  even  after  peace  is  restored.  7  Taunt, 
439:  4  Easty^XO,  The  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  protect 
the  copyright  of  a  foreigner.  2  Term  Rep,  237*  An  alien  can- 
not hold  land  as  a  tmstee,  or  make  good  conveyance  of  it  to  a 
purchaser.  2  Merit,  Rep.  431.  These  rights  of  aliens  must  be 
understood  of  alien  friends  only;  for  auen  enemies  have  no 
rights,  no  privileges,  unless  by  the  king's  special  favour, 
during  the  time  of  war.  1  Comm.  372:  and  see  Cro,  Eliz.  683: 
Skin,  S70 :  Anstr,  Rep,  Scac,  462. 

Where  it  is  said  that  an  alien  is  one  horn  out  of  the  king's 
dominions  or  allegianoe,  this  must  be  understood  with  some 
restrictions.  The  common  law  was  absolutely  so,  with  only 
a  very  few  exceptions ;  so  that  a  particular  act  of  parliament 
(stat  29  Car.  2.  c.  6.)  was  necessary  after  the  restoration  to 
naturalize  children  or  English  subjects  bom  in  foreign  parts 
during  the  rebellion.  This  maxim  of  law  proceed^  on  a 
general  principle,  that  every  man  owes  natural  allegiance  where 
he  is  bom,  and  cannot  owe  two  such  allegiances  at  once.  Yet 
the  children  of  the  king's  ambassadors  bom  abroad  were  always 
held  to  be  natural  bom  subjects;  7  Rep.  11.  §  18 ;  the  father 
owing  no  local  allegiance  to  the  foreign  prince,  and  represent- 
ing the  kinff  of  England ;  and  by  the  stat.  25  Ed,  3.  st,  2.  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  crown  of  England,  that  the  king's 
children  wherever  bom  are  of  ability  to  inherit  the  crown. 
And,  apparently  in  consistence  with  this  principle,  it  is  by  stat 
4  A,  c,  4.  enacted  that  aU  persons  succeeding  to  the  crown,  as 
descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia  shall  be  considered  as 


natural  bom  subjects,  as  if  the  Princess  and  the  issue  of  her 
body  and  all  lineally  descending  from  her,  had  been  bom 
within  this  realm.  To  encourage  foreign  commerce  it  is 
enacted  by  the  stat.  25  Ed.  3.  si,  2.  before  referred  to,  that  all 
children  bom  abroad,  provided  boih  their  parents  were  at  the 
time  of  the  child's  birth  in  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the 
mother  had  passed  the  seas  by  her  husband's  consent,  might 
inherit  as  if  bom  in  En^and.  See  Cro,  Car,  601 :  Mar,  91  : 
Jenk,  Cent.  3. 

By  several  more  modem  statutes  {7  A,  c,  5:  lOA.cS: 
4  G.  2.  c,  21  :  and  13  G,  3.  c.  21)  these  restrictions  are  still 
farther  taken  off ;  so  that  all  children  bom  out  of  the  kihg*s 
Hgeance,  vrhoae  Jathers  were  natural  bom  subjects,  and  the 
children  of  such  children  (t.  e,  children  whose  grandfaihers  hy 
the  father's  side  were  natural  bom  subjects),  though  their 
mothers  were  aliens,  are  now  deemed  to  be  natural  bom 
subjects  themselves  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  unless  their 
said  ancestor  were  attainted,  or  banish^  beyond  sea  for  hi^ 
treason ;  or  were  at  the  birth  of  such  children  in  the  service  of 
a  prince  at  enmity  with  Great  Britain.  See  stat  4  G.  2.  c.  21 . 
[The  issue  of  an  English  woman  by  an  alien  Ikmh  abroad  is  an 
alien.  1  Fent,  422 :  4  Term  Rep.  300.  solemnly  decided.]] 
But  grand  children  of  such  ancestors  shall  not  be  privileged  in 
respect  of  the  alien's  duty,  except  they  be  protestants  and 
actually  reside  within  the  realm  ;  nor  shall  be  enabled  to  daim 
any  estate  or  interest,  unless  the  claim  be  made  within  five 
years  after  the  same  shall  accrue. 

The  children  of  aliens  bom  here  in  England  are,  generally 
^leaking,  natural  Ikmh  subjects,  and  entiued  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  such.     1  Comm,  373.     See  tit.  Descent. 

Aliens  residing  in  any  place  surrendered  to  his  majesty, 
may  act  as  merchants  or  factors,  on  taking  oath  of  allegianoe. 
37  G.  3.  c.  63.  §  5.  This  act  does  not  abridge  the  righU  of  the 
East  India  Company.     See  also  45  G.  3.  c,  32. 

All  lands,  &c.  held  in  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  by 
American  dtisens  on  28  October,  179^>  shall  be  enjoyed  agree- 
ably to  the  9th  article  of  the  trea^  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation.     See  37  G.  3.  c,  97.  §  24. 

It  has  been  holden  that  upon  the  recognition  by  king 
George  III.  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  states,  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  British  legislature,  in  stat  22  G.  3. 
c.  46.  the  natural  bom  subjects  of  Us  majesty  adhering  to  the 
United  States,  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  became  aliens,  and  incapable  of  inheriting  lands  in  £ng« 
land.  Doe,  d.  Thomas,  v.  Acklam,  2  B.  4-  C.  779.  That 
the  natives  of  Great  Britain  are  aliens  and  incapable  of  in- 
heriting lands  in  the  United  States,  had  been  previously  holden 
in  the  case  of  Bright's  Lessee  v.  Rochester,  7  Wkeakm's 
American  Reports,  535. 

The  children  of  an  American  loyalist,  who  continued  his 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  after  the  colonies 
were  separated  from  the  mother  country,  and  settled  in 
America,  were  held  entitled  to  take  lands  by  descent  in  Eng- 
land within  the  operation  of  stat  4  G.  2.  c.  21.  as  natural 
bom  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Doe,  d.  Achmuty, 
V.  Mulcaster,  S  D,^  R,  593  :  5  B,^  C.  771 :  and  see  Doe,  d* 
Birtwhistle,  v.  Fardill,  8  D.  Sp  R.  185.  Aliens  are  entitled  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate  lingua:.  6  G.  4.  c.  50.  §  47* 
They  are  disqualified  as  jurors  except  on  juries  de  medietate 
lingwe,  6  G,  4.  c.  50.  §  3.  As  to  the  provisions  for  regis- 
tration of  aliens,  see  7  G.  4.  c  54. 

II.  A  Dbnizbn  is  an  alien  bom,  but  who  has  obtained,  ejr 
donatione  regis,  letters  patent  to  make  him  an  En^ish  subject : 
a  high  and  incommunicable  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
7  Rep,  25.  A  denizen  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  an 
alien  and  natural  bom  subject,  and  partakes  of  both  of  them. 
He  may  take  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  may 
not ;  but  could  not  take  by  inheritance ;  1 1  Rep,  67 ;  for  his 
parent,  through  whom  he  must  claim,  being  an  alien,  had  no 
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inheritable  Uood ;  and  therefore  could  convey  none  to  the  ton. 
And,  upon  a  like  defect  of  hereditary  bloody  the  issue  of  a 
denisen  bom  before  denixation  could  not  inherit  to  him ;  but 
his  issue  bom  ^er  might,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  bom  before. 
1  Inst,  8:  Faugk.  285.  But  now,  by  stat.  11  and  12  W.  3. 
c  6.  all  persons  being  natural  bom  subjects,  may  inherit  as 
heirs  to  their  ancestors,  though  those  ancestors  were  aliens. 
See  also  stat  25  G.  2.  c.  39 ;  by  which  this  statute  of  fV.  3,  is 
restrained  to  persons  in  beinff  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor ;  and 
the  estate  is  divested  from  daughters  in  flavour  of  after-bom 
sons.  Both  these  acts  are  extended  by  stat.  l6  G.  3.  c.  52.  to 
Scotland.     See  more  particularly  tit.  Descent. 

And  no  denizen  can  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  either  house 
of  parliament,  or  have  any  office  of  trust  dvil  or  military^  or  be 
cttMible  of  any  grant  of  lands.  Sec  from  the  crown.  Stat.  12 
w¥.  S»  c,  2. 

III.  Natubalization  cannot  be  performed  but  by  act  of 
parliament ;  for  by  this  an  alien  is  put  in  the  same  state  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  in  the  Idnc's  ligeanoe :  except  only  that  he  is 
(by  the  stat.  12  fV.  3.  c.  2.)  incapable,  as  weU  as  a  deniieen,  of 
being  a  member  of  the  privy  council  or  parliament,  holding 
offices,  grants,  &c.  No  bill  for  naturalization  can  be  reoeivea 
without  such  disabling  clause  in  it ;  stat.  I  G.  1.  c.  4  ;  nor 
without  a  dause  disabling  the  person  from  •obtaining  any  im- 
munity in  trade  therel^,  in  any  foreign  country,  unless  he 
shall  have  resided  in  Great  Britain  for  seven  years  next  after 
the  commencement  of  the  session  in  which  he  is  naturalized. 
Si^.  14  G.  3.  c.  84.  By  a  temporary  act  ^58  G.  3.  c.  970>  to 
guard  against  some  evils  which  had  been  found  to  arise  from 
the  powers  of  certain  corporations  to  admit  aliens  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  natural  bom  subjects,  it  was  enacted  that  no  alien 
should  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  natural  bom  sub- 
ject or  denizen  in  any  other  manner,  or  by  any  other  authority, 
than  by  act  of  parliament  or  the  king's' letters  of  denization. 

These  are  the  principal  distinctions  between  Aliens,  Denl. 
zens,  and  Natives  ;  distinctions  which  it  hath  been  frequently 
endeavoured  within  the  present  century  to  lay  almost  totally 
aade  by  one  general  naturalization  act  for  all  foreign  protest- 
ants;  an  attempt  which  was  once  carried  into  execution  by 
slat.  7  A.  c.  5;  but  this,   after  three  years'  experience,  was 
repealed  by  stat.  10  A,c.  5.  except  the  dause  for  naturalizing 
the  children  of  English  parents  bom  abroad.     But  in  Ireland 
14  and  15  Car.  2.  (I.J  c.   13:  4  G.  1.  (I.)  c.  9-     However, 
every  foreign  seaman  wno,  in  time  of  war,  serves  two  years  on 
board  a  British  ship,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  proclamation,  is  by 
stat.  13  G.  2.  c.  3.  ipso  facto  naturalized,  under  the  like  re- 
strictions as  in  stat.  12  W.3.  c.  2.     And  all  foreign  protestants 
Mad  Jews,   upon  their  residing  seven  years  in  any  of  the 
American  colonies,  without  being  absent  above  two  months  at 
a  time,  and  all  foreign  protestants  serving  two  years  in  a  mili- 
tary capadty  there,  and  none  of  these  faUing  within  the  inca- 
pacities declared  by  stat.  4  G.  2.  c.  21.  {viz.  attaint,  &c)  shall, 
OD  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  or  in  some  cases 
an  affirmation  to  the  same  effect,  be  naturalized  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  this  kingdom ;  except 
as  to  sitting  in  parliament  or  the  privy  council,  and  holding 
offices  or  grants  of  land,  from  the  crown,  in  Great  Britain  or 
licknd.     Stat.  18  G.  2.  c  7:  20  G.  2.  c.  44:  2  G.  3.  c.  25 : 
13  G.  3.  c.  25 :  20  G.  3.  c.  20.     They,  therefore,  are  admissible 
to  all  other  privileges  which  protestants  or  Jews  bom  in  this 
kingdom  are  entitled  to.      What  those  privileges  are,  with 
reject  to  Jews  in  particular,  was  the  subject  of  very  high 
debate  about  the  time  of  the  famous  Jew  bill,  stat.  25'  G.  2. 
c  26L,  which  enabled  all  Jews  to  prefer  bills  of  naturalization 
in  parliament  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  as  ordained  by 
rtat.  7  Jac.  1.  c.  2  ;  but  this  act  continued  only  a  few  months, 
and  was  then  repealed  by  stat.  27  G.  2.  c.  1. 

By  stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  67-  it  is  expressly  enacted  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  persons  natundized  (or  restored  in  blood) 
to  leceire  the  sacrament,  a  rite  formerly  required  in  all  such  cases. 


Where  an  alien  tmstee  joins  in  a  conveyance,  and 
afterwards  obtains  an  act  of  naturalization,  by  which  it  is  de* 
dared  that  he  is  from  thenceforth  naturalized,  and  shall  be 
enabled  to  '*  ask,  take,  have,  retain,  and  enjoy  all  lands  which 
he  may  or  shall  have  by  purchase  or  gift  of  any  person  what- 
soever," and  **  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  he  had 
been  a  natural  bom  subject,"  this  act  cannot  retrospectivdy 
confirm  the  title  of  the  purchaser  under  a  conveyance  pre- 
vious to  the  act  Fish  v,  Klein,  2  Meriv.  431. 
^  While  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  by  an  alien  con- 
tinues, it  carries  with  it  all  the  advantages  and  charges  of  an 
occupation  by  a  native;  thus  an  alien  renting  a  dwelling- 
house  of  the  value  of  10^  and  residing  in  it  for  forty  da3rs,  was 
hdd  to  gain  a  settlement  under  the  poor  laws.  R.  v.  Easl^ 
bourne,  4  East,  103. 

If  an  alien  hold  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  he  is  liable  to 
an  action  for  use  and  occupation.  Pilkington  v.  Peach,  2  Show. 
135. 

IV.  An  alien  »iemy  coming  into  this  kingdom,  and  taken 
in  war,  shall  suffer  death  by  the  martial  law ;  and  not  be  in- 
dicted at  the  common  law,  for  the  indictment  must  condude 
contra  ligeantiam  suam,  Sfc.  and  such  was  never  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Idng.  MolHw  de  Jur.  Marit.  417.  Aliens  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  king,  may  have  the  benefit  of  a 
general  pardon.  Hob.  271*  No  alien  shall  be  retumed  on 
any  jury,  nor  be  sworn  for  trial  of  issues  between  subject  and 
subject,  &c ;  but  where  an  aUen  is  party  in  a  cause  depending, 
the  inquest  of  jurors  are  to  be  half  denizens  and  half  subjects; 
but  in  cases  of  high  treason  this  is  not  allowed.  *  2  Inst.  1 7. 
See  stat.  27  E.  3.  c.  8.  that  where  both  parties  are  aliens  the 
inquest  shall  be  all  aliens ;  and  stat  28  E.  3.  c.  13.  as  to  trials 
between  denizens  and  aliens.  See  also  1  Com.  Dig.  tit  AUen. 
(C.  8.) 

Though  aliens  are  subject  to  the  laws,  and  in  enormous 
offences  (as  murder,  &c)  are  liable  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  yet  it  may  be  too  harsh  to  punish  them  on  a  local 
statute.  Thus,  a  French  prisoner,  indicted  for  privatdy  steal- 
ing from  a  shop,  was  acquitted  of  that  by  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  and  found  guilty  o(  the  larceny  only.     Forst.  188. 

A  very  great  influx  of  fordgners  into  England  having  been 
caused  in  ^e  years  1792  and  1793,  by  the  trouUes  on  the 
continent,  certain  acts  were  passed  (stat.  33  G.  3.  c.  4.  and 
34  G.  3.  c.  43. 67.),  commonly  called  the  Alien  Acts,  compelling 
the  masters  of  ships  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  under  certain 
penalties,  to  give  an  account  at  every  port  of  the  number  and 
names  of  every  foreigner  on  board  to  the  custom-house  officers ; 
appointing  justices  and  others  to  grant  passports  to  such  aliens; 
and  giving  the  king  power  to  restrain  and  to  send  them  out  of 
the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  transportation,  and,  on  their  return,  of 
death.  The  same  act  also  directed  an  account  to  be  delivered 
of  the  arms  of  aliens,  which,  if  required,  were  to  be  ddivered 
up,  and  aliens  were  not  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
kmgdom  without  passports.  These  regulations  were  from  time 
to  time  altered  and  amended  by  various  temporary  acts.  See 
54  G.  2.  c.  155.  passed  on  the  expiration  of  war ;  55  G.  3.  c.  54. 
on  the  renewal  of  war ;  and  56  G.  3.  c.  86.  containing  provi* 
sions  similar  to  those  of  the  act  54  G.  3. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  last  act  (7  G.  4.  c.  54.) 
passed  on  this  subject,  and  which  supersedes  all  the  former 
enactments,  and  may  be  termed  the  Peace  Alien  Act: — Masters 
of  vessds  arriving  from  foreign  parts  shall  dedare  what  aliens 
are  on  board  or  have  landed ;  penalty  20/.  and  10/.  for  each 
alien ;  not  to  extend  to  fordgn  mariners  navigating  the  vessel : 
§  2.  Alien  arriving  from  abroad,  or  passing  from  Great 
Britain  into  Ireland,  shall  declare  his  name,  description,  &c.  and 
ddiver  up  his  pasqx>rt  to  officer  of  customs ;  penalty  5L:  §  3. 
Officer  of  customs  shall  register  the  alien's  declaration,  deliver 
him  a  certificate,  and  transmit  declaration,  &c  to  chief  secre- 
tary's office :  §  4,  5.  Such  alien,  within  one  week  after  arrival 
tn  Ireland,  shall  transmit  certificate  to  the  chief  secretary^  and 
g2 
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make  declaration  where  he  intends  to  reside :  §  6.  Alien  shall 
transmit  declaration  of  residence  half-yearly^  within  one  week 
after  1st  January  and  Ist  July :  §  7-  Chief  secretary  may  re- 
quire more  frequent  declarations:  §  8.  Penalty  on  alien  for 
false  declarations^  or  neglecting  to  make  the  same^  not  exceed- 
ing 50/.  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  on  conviction  hy  two 
justices :  §  9*  Certificate  shall  he  sent  from  chief  secretary's 
office  to  the  alien^  setting  forth  his  name,  place  of  ahode,  &c. 
Penalty  on  alien  not  having,  or  refusing  to  produce,  certificate, 
or  residing  elsewhere,  20/. :  §  10.  Aben,  on  departure,  may 
have  his  passport  returned,  and  sent  to  the  port,  to  be  deUvered 
to  him  on  making  declarations  of  departure  to  officer  of  customs, 
to  be  transmitted  to  chief  secretary :  §  11.  New  certificates  to 
be  issued  in  lieu  of  such  as  are  lost :  §  12.  Certificate  to  be 
granted  without  fee;  penalty  20/. :  §  13.  Penalty  for  forging, 
&c.  of  certificate,  &c.  50/.:  §  14.  Prosecution  of  offences 
before  two  justices  of  peace:  §  15.  Not  to  affect  foreign 
ministers,  or  their  registered  domestic  servants ;  nor  aliens 
having  been  resident  seven  years,  and  obtained  certificate 
thereof;  nor  (in  respect  of  penalties)  any  alien  under  fourteen 
years:  §  16*.  Proof  of  not  being  an  alien  shall  lie  on  the 
party:  §  l6. 

By  Stat.  45  G.  3.  c.  32.  aliens  residing  (during  the  war)  in 
any  place  surrendered  to  his  majesty,  were  empowered  to  act 
as  merchants  or  factors,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

See  58  G.  3.  c.  97.  (a  temporary  act)  that  no  alien  shaU 
become  a  naturalized  subject  or  denizen  in  any  other  manner, 
or  by  any  other  authority,  than  by  act  of  parliament  or  letters 
of  denization. 

By  the  various  acts  of  parliament  abovementioned,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  niceties  of  the  old  law  relative  to  aliens  are 
obviated,  and  reduced  to  plain  and  intelligible  rules.  See 
1  Comm,  366 — 375 :  I  InsL  2.  and  8.  and  the  notes  there : 
and  7  Rep^  Calv\n*s  case.  As  to  descents  between  aliens  col- 
laterals, CoUingwood  y.  Pace,  1  f^ent.  413:  1  Sid.  193:  and 
this  Diet.  tit.  Descent.     See  also  tit.  Abatement. 

ALIENATION,  from  alienare,  to  alien.]  A  transferring 
the  property  of  a  thing  to  another :  it  chieffy  relates  to  lands 
and  tenements;  as  to  alien  land  in  fee,  is  to  sell  the  fee -simple 
thereof,  &c.  And  to  alien  in  mortmain,  is  to  make  over  lands 
or  tenements  to  a  religious  house  or  body  politic.  Fines  for 
alienations  are  taken  away  by  stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.  24.  except  fines 
due  by  particular  customs  of  manors.  All  persons  who  have  a 
right  to  lands  may  generally  alien  them  to  others :  but  some 
alienations  are  forbidden :  as  an  alienation  by  a  particular 
tenant,  such  as  tenant  for  life,  &c.  which  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
the  estate.  Co.  Lit,  118.  For  if  lessee  for  life,  by  livery, 
alien  in  fee,  or  make  a  lease  for  the  life  of  another,  or  a  gift  in 
tail,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate:  so  if  tenant  in  dower, 
tenant  for  another's  life,  tenant  for  years,  &c.  do  alien  for  a 
greater  estate  than  they  lawfully  may  make.  Co.  Lit.  233, 
251.  Conditions  in  feoffments,  &c.,  that  the  feoffee  shall  not 
alien,  are  void.  Co.  Lit.  206:  Hob.  261.  And  it  is  the  same 
where  a  man,  possessed  of  a  lease  for  years,  or  other  thins, 
gives  and  sells  his  whole  property  therein,  upon  such  condi- 
tion :  but  one  may  grant  an  estate  in  fee,  on  condition  that 
the  grantee  shall  not  alien  to  a  particular  person,  &c.  And 
where  a  reversion  is  in  the  donor  of  an  estate,  he  may  restrain 
an  alienation  by  condition.  Lit.  361 :  Wood's  Inst.  141. 
Estates  in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  where  the  whole  interest  is 
not  parted  with,  may  be  made  with  condition  not  to  alien  to 
others,  for  the  preservation  of  the  lands  granted  in  the  hands 
of  the  first  grantee. 

ALIMENT.  A  fund  of  maintenance.  Parents  and  chil- 
dren are  reciprocally  bound  to  aliment  each  other;  in  like 
manner,  life-renters  are  bound  to  aliment  the  heirs,  and  cre- 
ditors their  imprisoned  debtors,  where  they  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves.     Scotch  Diet. 

ALIMONY,  alimonia,  nourishment  or  maintenance.]]  In 
a  legal  sense,  it  is  taken  for  that  allowance  which  a  married 
woman  sues  for  and  is  entitled  to^  upon  separation  from  her  I 


husband.     Terms  de  Lev,  38.     See  tit.   Baron  and  Feme, 
XI. 

ALLAUNDS,  ab  alanis,  Scythias  gente,  Hare-hounds. 

ALLAY,  Lat.  allaya.']  The  mixture  of  other  metals  with 
silver  or  gold.  This  aUay  is  to  augment  the  weieht  of  the 
silver  or  gjld,  so  as  it  may  defray  the  charge  of  comage,  and 
to  make  it  the  more  fusile.  A  pound  weight  of  standard  gold, 
by  the  present  standard  in  the  mint,  is  twenty-two  carats  fine, 
and  two  carats  allay :  and  a  pound  weight  of  right  standard 
silver  consists  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny  weight  of  fine  silver, 
and  eighteen  penny  weight  of  allay.  Lowndes's  Essay  upon 
Coins,  p.  19 :   and  9  H.  5.  st.  1.  c.  11.  st.  2.  c.  4. 

ALLEGIANCE,  aUegianlia,  formerly  called  ligeance,  from 
the  Latin  alligare,  and  ligare ;  i.  e.  ligamen  Jidei.'}  The 
natural,  and  lawful,  Bxid  faithful  obedience  which  every  subject 
owes  to  his  prince.  It  is  either  perpetual,  where  one  is  a  sub- 
iect  bom,  or  where  one  hath  the  right  of  a  subject  by  natura- 
lization, &c^ ;  or  it  is  temporary,  by  reason  of  residence  in  the 
king's  dominions.  To  subjects  bom,  it  is  an  incident  insepa- 
rable ;  and,  as  soon  as  bom,  they  owe  by  birth-right  obedience 
to  their  sovereign  :  and  it  cannot  be  confined  to  any  kingdom, 
but  follows  the  subject  wheresoever  he  goeth.  The  subjects 
are  hence  called  liege  people,  and  are  bound  by  this  allegiance 
to  go  with  the  king  in  his  wars,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
kingdom.  1  Insf.  129.  a:  2  Inst.  741:  7  Co.  4.  Calvin's 
case. 

By  the  common  law,  all  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  courts-leet. 

There  are  several  statutes  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  &c.,  to  be  taken  under  penalties:  justices  of 
peace  may  summon  persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to 
take  these  oaths.  1  Eliz.  c.  1 :  1  W.  Sf  M.  c.  ^.Si  i  A.  st.  I. 
c.  22. 

ALLEGIARE.  To  defend  or  justify  by  due  course  of  law. 
Leges  Alured,  cap.  4.     Spelm. 

ALLER.  This  word  (from  the  German)  is  used  to  make 
what  is  added  to  signify  superlatively;  as  alter  good  is  the 
greatest  good.     See  Alder.    Alter  sans  Jour,  see  AUr. 

ALLEVIARE.  To  levy  or  pay  an  accustomed  fine. 
Cowel. 

ALLOCATION,  altocatio.']  In  a  legal  sense,  an  allowance 
made  upon  account  in  the  Exchequer:  or  more  properly  a 
placing  or  adding  to  a  thing. 

ALLOCATIONE  FACIENDA.  A  writ  for  aUowing  to 
an  accountant  such  sums  of  money  as  he  hath  lawfully  expended 
in  his  office ;  directed  to  the  lord  treasurer  and  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  upon  application  made.     Reg.  Orig.  206. 

ALLOCATO  COMITATU.  Anewwritof  <rj%eit/aUowed, 
before  any  other  county  court  holden,  on  the  former  not  being 
fully  served  or  complied  with,  &c.     Fitz.  Ejcig.  14. 

ALLOCATUR,  it  is  allowed. — A  practiciu  term  applied  to 
the  certificate  of  allowance  of  costs  by  the  master  on  taxation, 
&c.     See  tit.  Costs,  IV. 

ALLODIAL.  This  is  where  an  inheritance  is  held  with- 
out any  acknowledgment  to  any  lord  or  superior ;  and  there- 
fore is  of  another  nature  from  that  which  is  feodal.  Allodial 
lands  are  free  lands,  which  a  man  enjoys  without  paying  any 
fine,  rent,  or  service,  to  any  other.  Alodium.  In  Domesday 
book  it  signifies  a  free  manour ;  and  alodarii  Lords  Para- 
mount. Kent.  Co.  Lilt.  1.5:  and  see  2  Cmnm.  45.  &c. :  and 
this  Diet.  tit.  Tenure. 

ALLUMINOR,  from  the  Fr.  allumer,  to  enlighten.]  One 
who  anciently  illuminated,  colouied,  or  painted  upon  paper  or 
parchment,  particularly  the  initial  letters  of  ancient  charters 
and  deeds.     The  word  is  used  in  the  old  stat.  1  R.  3.  c.  9. 

ALLUVION.     See  tit.  Occupancy. 

ALMANACK,  is  part  of  the  law  of  England,  of  which  the 
courts  must  take  notice,  in  the  returns  of  writs,  &c.,  but  the 
almanack  to  go  by  is  that  annexed  to  the  Boole  of  Comtnon 
Prayer.    6  Mod.  41.  81.    See  tit.  Year. 

Ine  diversity  of  fixed  and  moveable  feasts  was  condemned 
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per  ioi.  cur,  for  we  know  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  hut  hy 
the  almanacks,  and  we  are  to  take  notice  of  the  course  of  the 
moon.  6  Mad.  150.  l60:  Pasch.  S  Ann.  B.  R.  in  the  case  of 
Harvey  v.  Broad,  ihid.  I96.  S.  C;  and  Holi,  Ch.  J.  said,  that 
at  the  council  of  Nice  they  made  a  calculation  moveable  for 
Easter  for  ever,  and  that  is  received  here  in  England,  and 
hecome  part  of  the  law ;  and  so  in  the  calendar  establishment 
by  act  of  parliament.  2  Salle.  &iQ.  pi.  8.  S.  C.  accordingly ; 
per.  cur. 

Whether  such  a  day  of  the  month  was  on  a  Sunday  or  not, 
and  80  not  a  dies  juridicus,  is  triable  by  the  country  or  the 
almanack.     Dyer,  iS2.  pi.  55.     But, 

It  was  said  that  the  court  might  judicially  take  notice  of 
almanacks,  and  be  informed  by  them ;  and  cited  Robert's  case 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Catline;  and  Coke  said,  that  so  was  the 
case  of  Galery  v.  Banbury,  and  judgment  accordingly ;  1  Leo. 

242.  pL  328  :  Pasch.  29  Eliz.  B.  R.  Page  v.  FawcelL Cro. 

Eiiz.  227.  pi.  12.  S.  C. ;  and  held  that  examination  by  alma- 
nacks was  sufficient,  and  a  trial  per  pais  not  necessary,  though 
error  assigned,  viz.  that  the  l6th  Feb.,  on  which  day  judgment 
was  said  to  be  given,  was  on  a  Sunday,  was  an  error  in  fact ; 
end  the  judgment  was  reversed.  Almanacks  are  liable  to  a 
stamp  duty  under  several  statutes. 

ALMARIA,  for  armaria.  The  archives,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  styled,  muniments  of  a  church  or  library.  Gervas. 
Dorob.  in  R.  2. 

ALMNER,  or  ALMONER,  eleemosynarius.']  An  officer 
of  the  king's  house,  whose  business  it  is  to  distribute  the  king's 
alms  every  day.  He  ought  to  admonish  the  king  to  bestow  his 
alms,  especially  upon  saints'  days  and  holidays ;  and  he  is  like- 
wise to  visit  the  sick,  widows  that  are  poor,  prisoners,  and  other 
necessitous  people,  and  to  relieve  them  under  their  wants ;  for 
which  purpone  he  hath  the  forfeitures  of  deodands,  and  the 
goods  of  feC  OS  de  se,  allowed  him  by  the  kins.  Fleta,  lib.  2. 
c.  22.  'the  lord  almoner  has  the  disposition  of  the  king's  dish 
of  meat,  after  it  comes  from  the  table,  which  he  may  give  to 
whom  he  pleases ;  and  he  distributes  four-pence  in  money,  a 
two-penny  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  gallon  of  beer;  or  instead 
thereof,  three-pence  daily  at  the  court- gate  to  twenty-four  poor 
persons  of  the  king's  parish,  to  each  of  them  that  allowance. 
This  officer  is  usually  some  bishop. 

ALMSFEOH,  or  ahnesfeoh,  Saxon  for  alms  money :  it  has 
been  taken  for  what  we  <»11  Peter-Pence,  first  given  by  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  anciently  paid  in  England  on 
the  first  of  August.  It  was  likewise  called  romefeoh,  romescot, 
and  heorthpening.     Selden's  Hist.  Tithes,  217. 

ALMUTIUM.  A  cap  made  with  goats'  or  lambs'  skins, 
the  part  covering  the  head  being  square,  and  the  other  part 
hanging  behind  to  cover  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Monasiicon, 
torn.  3.  p.  36*.     W.  Thorn.  1330.     • 

ALNAGE,  Fr.  aulnage.'^  A  measure,  particularly  the 
measuring  with  an  ell. 

ALNAGER,  or  aulnager,  Fr.  alner,  Lat  ulnigerj  Is  pro- 
perly a  measure  by  the  ell ;  and  the  word  aulne in  French  sig- 
nifi^h  an  ell.  An  aulnager  was  heretofore  a  public  sworn 
officer  of  the  king's,  whose  place  it  was  to  examine  into  the 
aaue  of  cloths  made  throughout  the  land,  and  to  fix  seals 
opon  them  ;  and  another  branch  of  his  office  was  to  collect  a 
sobsidy  or  aulnage  duty  granted  to  the  king  on  all  cloths  sold. 
He  had  his  power  by  stat.  25  £d.  3.  st.  4.  c.  1.,  and  several 
other  ancient  statutes ;  which  appointed  his  fees,  and  inflicted 
a  punishment  for  putting  his  seal  to  deceitful  cloth,  &c,  viz.  a 
Ibffeituie  of  his  office,  and  the  value.  27  Ed.  3,  st.  i.  c.  4: 
3  R.  2.  c.  2.  There  were  afterwards  three  officers  belonging 
to  the  r^ulation  of  clothing,  who  bear  the  distinct  names  of 
searcher,  measurer,  and  aulnager;  all  which  were  formerly 
comprised  in  one  person.     4  Inst.  31  :  CoweL 

By  11  and  12   fV.  3.  c.  20.  alnage  duties  are  taken  away 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland  by  57  G.  3.  c.  IO9. 
DE  ALNET.     D'Auney. 


ALNETUM.     A  plac^  where  alders  grow;  or  a  grove  of 
alder  trees.     Domesday  Book. 

ALODIUM.     See  Allodium. 

A  LO  V  E  RI UM,  a  purse.    Fleta,  Ub.  2.  c.  82.  par.  2. 
.  DE  ALT  A  ripa.     Dan  try. 

ALTERAGE,  altaragium.']  The  offerings  made  upon  the 
altar,  and  also  the  profit  that  arLses  to  the  priest  by  reason  of 
the  altar,  obventio  altaris.  Mich.  21  Eliz.  It  was  declared 
that  by  altarage  is  meant  tithes  of  wool,  'lambs,  colts,  calves, 
pigs,  chickens,  butter,  cheese,  fruits,  herbs,  and  other  small 
tithes,  with  the  offerings  due :  the  case  of  the  vicar  of  West 
Haddon,  in  Northamptonshire.  But  the  word  altarage  at  first 
is  thought  to  signify  no  more  than  the  casual  profits  arising  to 
the  priest  from  the  people's  voluntary  oblations  at  the  altar ; 
out  of  which  a  portion  was  assigned  by  the  parson  to  the  vicar: 
since  that,  our  parsons  have  generally  contented  themselves 
with  the  greater  profits  of  glebe,  and  tenths  of  com  and  hay ; 
and  have  left  the  small  tithes  to  the  officiating  priests:  and 
hence  it  is  that  vicarages  are  endowed  with  them.  Terms  de 
Lev,  39:  2  Cro.  5X6. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  religious,  when  they  allotted 
the  altarage  in  part,  or  in  whole,  to  the  vicar  or  chaplain,  did 
mean  only  the  customary  and  voluntary  ofierings  at  the  altar, 
for  some  divine  office  or  service  of  the  priest,  and  not  any  share 
of  the  standing  tithes,  whether  predial  or  mixt.  Kenn.  Paroch. 
Antiq.  Gloss. 

In  the  case  of  Franklyn,  and  the  master  and  brethren  of  St. 
Cross,  T.  1721,  it  was  decreed,  that  where  altaragium  is  men- 
tioned in  old  endowments,  and  supported  by  usage,  it  will 
extend  to  small  tithes,  but  not  otherwise.     Bunb.  79* 

ALTERATION,  aUeratio.']  Is  the  changing  of  a  thing: 
and  when  witnesses  are  examined  upon  exhibits,  &c.,  they 
ought  to  remain  in  the  office,  and  not  to  be  taken  back  into 
private  hands,  by  whom  they  may  be  altered.     Hob.  254. 

ALTO  and  BASSO.  Ponere  se  in  arbitrio  in  alto  et  basso, 
means  the  absolute  submission  of  all  difiTerences. 

AMABYR,  vel  AMVABYR.  A  custom  in  the  honour  of 
Clun,  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Arundel :  Pretium  virginitatis 
domino  sdvendum.  LL.  eccL  Gul.  Howeli  Dha,  regis  Wallios. 
This  custom  Henry  earl  of  Arundel  released  to  his  tenants, 
anno  3  and  ^  P.  Sp  M. 

AMBACTUS.     A  servant  or  client.     CoweL 

AMBASSADOR,  legaitis.']  A  person  sent  by  one  sove- 
reign Qpower]  to  anothef  with  authority,  by  letters  of  cre- 
dence, to  treat  on  afiairs  of  state.  4  Inst.  153,  And  ambas- 
sudors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary;  the  ordinary 
ambassadors  are  those  who  reside  in  the  place  whither  sent ; 
and  the  time  of  their  return  being  indefinite,  so  is  their  business 
uncertain,  arising  from  emergent  occasions;  and  commonly 
the  protection  and  afiairs  of  the  merchants  is  their  greatest 
care:  the  extraordinary  ambassadors  are  made  pro  tempore, 
and  employed  upon  some  particular  great  affairs,  as  condole- 
ments,  congratulations,  or  for  overtures  of  marriage,  &c  Their 
equipage  is  generally  very  magnificent :  and  they  may  return 
without  requesting  leave,  unless  there  be  a  restraining  clause 
in  their  commission.     MoUoy,  144. 

An  agent  represents  the  affairs  only  of  his  master :  but  an 
ambassador  ought  to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  master,  and 
his  affairs.  Ibid.  By  the  laws  of  nations,  none  under  the 
quality  of  a  sovereign  prince  can  send  any  ambassador ;  a  king 
that  is  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  royalty,  hath  lost  his  right 
of  legation.  No  subject,  though  ever  so  great,  can  send  or 
receive  an  ambassador;  and  if  a  viceroy  does  it,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  high  treason  :  the  electors  and  princes  of  Germany 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  and  reception  of  ambassadors  ; 
bnt  it  is  limited  only  to  matters  touching  their  own  territories, 
and  not  of  the  state  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  there  can  be  no 
ambassador  without  letters  of  credence  from  his  sovereign,  to 
another  that  hath  sovereign  authority :  and  if  a  person  be  sent 
from  a  king  or  absolute  potentate,  though  in  his  letters  of  ere- 


AMBASSADOR. 


A  M  E 


dcnce  he  is  termed  an  agents  yet  he  is  an  ambassador^  he  being 
for  the  public.     4  InsU  153. 

Ambassadors  may,  by  a  precaution,  be  warned  not  to  come 
to  the  place  where  sent ;  and  if  they  then  do  it,  they  shall  be 
taken  for  enemies ;  but  being  once  admitted,  even  with  ene- 
mies in  arms,  they  shall  have  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  be  preserved  as  princes.  MoU,  146.  If  a  banished 
man  be  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  place  from  whence  he  is 
banished,  he  may  not  be  detained  or  molested  there.  4  In^, 
153.  But  if  he  be  not  received  or  admitted  as  ambassador,  he 
has  no  privilege  as  such  ;  and  an  ambassador  may  be  refused 
in  respect  of  him  by  whom  sent ;  or  in  respect  of  the  person 
sent ;  as  if  he  is  notoriously  flagitious ;  or  if  he  be  disagreeable 
to  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent.  An  ambassador  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  refused  without  cause.  See  Grolius  and  MoUotf, 
cited  C€m,  Dig.  tit.  Ambassador.  The  killing  of  an  ambaS" 
sador  has  been  adjudged  high  treason.  3  Inst.  8.  Some 
ambassadors  are  allowed,  by  concession,  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  families;  and  their  houses  permitted  to  be 
sanctuaries;  but  where  persons,  who  have  greatly  offended, 
fly  to  their  houses,  after  demand  and  refusal  to  deliver  them 
up,  they  may  be  taken  from  thence.  Ambassadors  cannot  be 
defended  when  they  commit  any  thing  against  the  state,  or 
the  person  of  the  king  with  whom  they  reside.  4  InsU  1 52. 
An  ambassador  guilty  of  treason  against  the  king's  life,  may 
be  condemned  and  executed ;  but  for  other  treasons  he  shall  be 
sent  home,  with  demand  to  punish  him,  or  to  send  him  back  to 
be  punished.     4  Inst.  152:  1  Rdl.  Rep.  185. 

If  a  foreign  ambassador  commits  any  crime  here,  which  is 
contra  jus  gentium,  as  treason,  felony,  &c.,  or  any  other  crime 
against  the  law  of  nations,  he  loseth  the  privilege  of  an  am- 
hassador,  and  is  subject  to  punishment  as  a  private  alien ;  and 
he  need  not  be  remanded  to  his  sovereign  but  of  curtesy. 
Danv.  Ab.  327*  But  if  a  thing  be  only  malum  prohibitum  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  private  law  or  custom  of  the  realm,  and  it 
is  not  contra  jus  gentium,  an  ambassador  shall  not  be  bound  by 
them.  4  Inst.  153.  And  it  is  said  ambassadors  may  be  excused 
of  practices  against  the  state  where  they  reside  (except  it  be  in 
point  of  conspiracy,  which  is  against  the  law  of  nations),  because 
it  doth  not  appear  whether  they  have  it  in  mandatis;  and  then 
they  are  exciised  by  necessity  of  obedience.  Bac.  Max,  26. 
See  on  the  subject  of  an  ambaussador's  responsibility  for  crimes, 
Bac.  Ab.  Ambassadors,  vol.  1.  186.  (Ed.  by  Gwillim  and 
Dodd.  ) 

By  the  civil  law,  the  person  of  an  ambassador  may  not  be 
arrested  ;  and  the  moveable  goods  of  ambassadors,  which  are 
accounted  an  accession  to  their  persons,  cannot  be  seized  on,  as 
a  pledge,  nor  for  payment  of  debts,  though  by  leave  of  the  Idng 
or  state  where  they  are  resident ;  but  on  refusal  of  pa3rment, 
letters  of  request  are  to  go  to  his  master,  &c.  MoUoy^  157: 
Danv.  328.  The  law  of  nations  touching  ambassadors  in  its 
full  extent,  is  part  of  the  law  of  England  ;  and  the  act  7  A. 
c.  12.  is  only  declaratory.  Barbuit's  Case,' Rep.  temp.  Ld.  Taib. 
281:  and  see  3  Burr.  1748. 

By  our  statute  law  (stat.  7  A.  c.  12.)  an  ambassador,  or 
public  minister  or  his  domestic  servants  registered  in  the  office 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  thence  transmitted  to 
the  sheriff's  office  of  London  and  Middlesex,  are  not  to  be 
arrested;  if  they  are,  the  process  shall  be  void,  and  the  persons 
suing  out  and  executing  it  shall  %\x&i  such  penalties  and  cor- 
porate punishments  as  the  lord  chancellor  or  either  of  the  chief 
justices  shall  think  fit.  Also  the  goods  of  an  amb<zssador  shall 
not  be  distrained.  Stat.  ibid.  See  1  Comm.  254t.  The  persons 
claiming  privilege  as  servants  of  an  ambassador  must  be  such 
as  are  really  and  bond  Jide  retained  and  registered  in  that 
capacity ;  and  the  act  itself  (by  sect.  5.)  expressly  prohibits  its 
extension  to  merchants  and  traders  liable  to  the  statutes  of 
bankruptcy.  See  Fitzgib.  200 :  Stra.  797 :  1  Wils.  20.  78,  79 : 
3  WUs.  83 :  2  Stra.  797 :  2  Ld.  Raym.  1524 :  3  Burr.  I676 : 
^Burr.  2016, 17 :  and  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Ambassador. 


A  resident  merchant  of  London,  who  is  appointed  and  acts 
as  consul  to  a  foreign  prince,  is  not  thereby  exempted  from 
arrest.     3  Maule  4*  SeUv.  284. 

Where  the  wife  of  a  foreign  ambassador's  secretary  'was 
arrested  on  a  writ  issued  against  husband  and  wife,  the  oourt 
refused  to  quash  the  writ,  though  the  husband  swore  that 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  he  was  in  the  actual  em* 
plo3nment  of  the  ambassador.  English  v.  Caballero,  SD.^'R*  2^ 

Where  the  servant  of  an  ambassador  did  not  reside  in  his 
master's  house,  but  rented  and  lived  in  another,  part  of  which 
he  let  in  lodgings,  it  was  held  that  his  goods  in  that  house  not 
being  necessary  fbr  the  convenience  of  the  ambassador,  wen* 
liable  to  be  distrained  fbr  poor  rates.  Novelh  v.  Towgood, 
1  Bam.  Sf  C.  554. 

AMBIDEXTER,  Lat.  One  that  plays  on  both  sides.  In 
a  legal  sense,  it  is  taken  for  a  juror  or  embraeeor,  who  takes 
money  oi  the  parties  for  giving  nis  verdict.  See  tit.  Juries,  stat. 
5Ed.S. 

AMBOGLANNA.  AmUedde,  in  Westmorland,  and  Bur- 
doswold,  in  Cumberland. 

AM  BRA,  Sax.  amber,  Lat.  ampkorar^  A  vessel  among  the 
Saxons ;  it  contained  a  measure  of  salt,  butter^  meal^  beer,  &c. 
Leg.  IntBy  West.  Sax. 

AMBROSSII  BURGUS.     Amesbury,  in  Wilts. 

AMBRY,  the  place  where  the  arms,  plate,  vessels,  and  every 
thing  which  belonged  to  housekeeping  were  kept ;  and  piobafaly 
the  ambry  at  Westminst^  is  so  called,  because  formerly  set  apart 
for  that  use :  or  rather  the  aumonery,  from  the  Lat.  deemosy^ 
nery,  an  house  adjoining  to  an  abbey,  in  which  the  charities 
were  laid  up  for  the  poor. 

AMENABLE,  Vt.amener^  To  bring  or  lead  unto;  or 
amaniable,  from  the  Fr.  main,  a  hand.]]  Signifies  tractable, 
that  may  be  led  or  governed :  and  in  our  books  it  is  commonly 
applied  to  a  woman,  that  is  governable  by  her  husband.  Cowk 
Interp.  It  also,  in  the  modem  sense,  signifies  to  be  responsible, 
or  subject  to  answer,  &c.  in  a  court  of  justice. 

A^1ENDMENT,  emendatio.'l  The  correction  of  an  error 
committed  in  any  process,  which  may  be  amended  afW  judg- 
ment ;  and  if  there  be  any  error  in  giving  the  judgment,  the 
party  is  driven  to  his  writ  of  error ;  though  where  the  fault 
appears  to  be  in  the  derk  who  writ  the  record,  it  may  be 
amended.     Terms  de  Ley,  S9» 

At  common  law  there  was  little  room  for  amendments,  which 
appears  by  the  several  statutes  of  amendments  and  jeofails,  and 
likewise  by  the  constitution  of  the  courts ;  for,  says  Britton,  the 
judges  are  to  record  the  parols  for  pleas]]  deduced  bef<»e  them 
in  judgment;  also,  says  he,  Ed.  1.  granted  to  the  justices  to 
record  the  pleas  pleaded  before  them,  but  they  are  not  to  erase 
their  records,  nor  amend  them,  nor  record  against  their  inroU- 
ment,  nor  any  way  suffer  th^ir  records  to  be  a  warrant  to  justify 
their  own  misdoings,  nor  erase  their  words,  nor  amend  them, 
nor  record  against  their  inroUment.  This  ordinance  of  Ed,  1. 
was  so  rigidly  observed,  that  when  justice  Hengham,  in  his 
reign,  moved  with  compassion  for  the  circumstances  of  a  poor 
man  who  was  fined  1 3s.  4fd.  erased  the  record,  and  made  it  6s.  Sd. 
he  was  fined  800  marks,  with  which,  it  is  said,  a  clodc  house 
at  Westminster  was  built,  and  furnished  with  a  clock ;  but  as  to 
the  clock,  it  has  been  denied  by  authors  of  credit,  clodcs  not 
being  in  use  till  a  century  afterwards.  Notwithstanding  what 
is  mentioned  above,  there  were  some  cases  that  were  amendable 
at  common  law. 

Original  writs  are  not  amendable  at  common  law,  for  if  the 
writ  be  not  good,  the  party  may  have  another;  judicial  writs 
may  and  have  been  often  amended.    8  Rep.  157- 

Whatever  at  common  law  migJU  be  amended  in  dvU  cases^ 
was  at  common  law  amendable  m  criminal  cases,  and  so  it  is  at 
this  day :  resolved  by  Holt,  Ch.  J.  Powell,  and  Pomis,  J.  1  Salk. 
51.  pi.  14.  Although  none  of  the  statutes  relating  to  amend* 
ments  extend  to  appeals  in  criminal  cases  (3  Salk.  38.),  yet  the 
attorney-general  may  at  any  time  amend  a  revenue  informatjpn. 
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S  Amsi.  714:  and  see  4  Term  Rep.  457*  And  amendments 
opon  information  are  made  on  appHcation  to  a  judge  at  cham- 
bers.    4  Term  Rep.  458. 

Though  muawardxHg  cf  process  on  the  roll  might  be  amended 
at  common  hiw  the  same  term,  because  it  was  the  act  of  the 
court ;  yet  if  any  derk  at  common  law  issued  out  an  erroneous 
process  on  a  right  award  of  the  court,  that  was  never  amended 
in  any  case  at  tne  common  hiw.     1  JSalk.  51.  pL  14. 

Anciently  all  pleas  were  ore  tenus  at  the  bar ;  and  then  if  any 
error  was  spied  in  them,  it  was  presently  amended.  Since  that 
custom  is  (£dmged>  the  motion  to  amende  because  all  in  paper^ 
succeeded  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  motion  that  the  court 
cannot  r^use ;  but  they  may  refuse  it  if  the  party  desiring  it 
refuse  to  pay  costs,  or  the  amendment  desired  should  amount  to 
s  new  pica.     10  Mod.  88. 

Mistakes  are  now  effectually  helped  by  the  statutes  of 
amendment  wjA  jeofails;  the  latter  so  called^  because  when 
a  pleader  perceived  any  slip  in  the  form  oi  his  proceedings  and 
acbfiowledges  sud^  error  {jeo  faile,  or  fat  faillS),  he  is  at 
liberty  by  those  statutes  to  amend  it>  whidi  amendment  is 
seldom  actuaUy  made,  but  the  benefit  of  the  act  is  attained  by 
the  court  overlooking  the  exception.  2  Stra.  1011.  These 
statutes  are  in  the  whole  twelve  in  number,  and  are  here 
recapitulated  chronologically,  by  which  all  trifling  exceptions 
are  so  thoroughly  guarded  against,  that  writs  of  error  cannot 
since  be  maintained,  but  for  some  material  mistake  assigned. 
5  Oman.  407  ;  which  see,  and  BuUei^s  Ni.  Pri.  {Ed.  179S)  820. 
And  for  a  more  extended  view  of  the  cases  in  which  amend- 
laents  may  or  may  not  be  made,  see  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Amendment. 

By  Stat.  14  Ed.  S.  6.  no  jaroceaa  shall  be  annulled  or  discon- 
tinued, by  the  misprision  of  the  clerk  in  mistaking  in  writing 
ooe  syllable  or  one  letter  too  much  or  too  little,  but  it  shall  be 
amended. 

The  judges  afterwards  construed  this  statute  so  favourably, 
that  they  extended  it  to  a  word;  but  they  were  not  so  well 
agreed^  whether  they  could  make  these  amendments,  as  well 
Mer  as  before  judgment ;  they  thought  their  authority  was 
<ktennined  by  the  judgment ;  therefore  by  stat.  9  H.  5.  c.  4. 
it  is  declared  that  the  judges  shall  have  the  same  power,  as  well 
aAer  as  before  judgment,  as  long  as  the  record  in  process  is 
before  them.     GUb.  H.C.  B.liO. 

This  statute  is  confirmed  by  stat.  4  H.  6.  c.  S.  with  an 
exception,  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  process  on  outlawry,  or4o 
recxirds  or  processes  in  Wales.  But  according  to  2  Sand.  40. 
this  last  exception,  and  the  like  exception  in  8  H.  6.  c.  15. 
seem  to  be  annidled  by  the  statute  27  H.  8.  c.  26.  by  which  it 
is  enacted,  that  the  laws  of  England  shall  be  used,  practised, 
and  exiecuted  in  Wales. 

Though  the  foregoing  statutes  gave  the  judges  a  greater 
po«rer  than  they  had  before,  yet  it  was  found  that  they  were  too 
mndi  cramped,  having  authority  to  amend  nothing  but  process, 
wfaidi  they  did  not  construe  in  a  large  signification,  so  as  to 
oomprriiend  the  whole  proceedings  in  real  and  personal  actions, 
and  criminal  and  common  pleas,  but  confined  it  to  the  mesne  pro^ 
eess  amd Jury  process  ;  8  Co.  157-  a.  And  therefore,  to  enlarge 
^ke  authority  of  the  courts,  the  stat.  8  H.  6.  c.  12.  gives  power 
to  amend  what  they  shall  think  in  their  discretion  to  be  the 
snaprisioa  of  their  clerks,  in  any  record,  |»ocess,  and  plea,  war- 
rant of  attorney,  writ,  or  pannel,  or  return.    GUh.H.C.B.  110. 

There  are  only  two  statutes  of  amendments,  vi^.  14  Ed.  S. 
stmt.  1.  C.6.  and  SH.6.C.  12.  &  15  ;  the  rest  are  reckoned  to  be 
statutes  of  jeofails,  and  not  of  amendments ;  per  Powell,  J. 
1  Salk.  51.  pL  14.  Mich.  3  A.  B.  R.  in  the  case  of  The  Queen 
T.  Tmtckm. — And  Ubid.  he  held  that  the  8  H.  6.  was  only  to 
eolarw  the  sul^ect  matter  of  14  Ed.  S.  and  that  14  Ed.  3. 
f^rt^iS*  only  to  process  out  of  the  roll,  vis.  writs  that  issue  out 
of  the  record,  and  not  to  proceedings  in  the  roll  itself:  but  that 
die  14  Ed.  8.  extends  not  to  the  king,  because  of  these  words 
(ckaOemge^  dke  party),  and  that  the  stat.  S  H.G.has  always 
lecB  oonrtmed  in  limitation  of  the  act  of  Ed.  3 ;  and  the  excep- 
tion in  tlie  statute  of  H*  6.  was  only  ex  abundanti  cautela  ;  and 


all  judges  and  sages  of  the  law  in  all  ages  have  taken  it  not  to 
extend  to  the  crown ;  and  the  cases  on  the  other  side  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon. 

By  stat.  8  H.  6.  c.  15.  "  The  king's  justices,  before  whom 
any  misprision  shall  be  found,  be  it  in  any  records  and  processes 
depending  before  them,  as  well  by  way  of  error  as  otherwise, 
or  in  the  returns  of  the  same,  by  sheiifis,  coroners,  bailifis  of 
franchises,  or  any  other,  by  misprision  of  ^the  clerks,  of  any  of 
the  said  courts,  or  of  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  their  clerks,  or  other 
officers,  clerks,  or  other  ministers  whatsoever,  in  writing  one 
letter  or  one  syllable  too  much  or  too  little,  shall  have  power 
to  amend  the  same." 

As  these  statutes  only  extended  to  what  the  justices  should 
interpret  the  misprision  of  their  clerks,  and  other  officers,  it  was 
found  by  experience,  that  many  just  causes  were  overthrown 
Jbr  want  qfjorm,  and  other  failings,  not  aided  by  this  statute, 
though  they  were  eood  in  substance,  and  therefore  the  statutes 
of  jeofail  were  made.     Gilb.  H.  C.  B,  111. 

By  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  30.  it  is  enacted,  "  That  if  the  jury  have 
once  passed  upon  the  issue,  though  afterwards  there  be  found 
a  Jecfaile  in  the  proceedings,  yet  judgment  shall  be  given 
according  to  the  verdict."  The  stat.  18  Eliz.  c.  14.  oirdains, 
**  That  after  verdict  given  in  any  court  of  record,  there  shall 
be  no  stay  of  judgment,  or  reversEd,  for  want  of  form  in  a  writ, 
count,  plaint,  &c.,  or  for  want  of  any  writ  original  or  judicial ; 
or  by  reason  of  insufficient  returns  of  sheriffs,  &c"  By  stat. 
21  Jac.  1.  c.  13.  '^  If  a  verdict  shall  be  given  in  any  court  of 
record,  the  judgment  shall  not  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  variance 
in  form  between  the  original  writ  or  bill  and  the  declaration, 
&c,  or  for  want  of  averment  of  the  party's  being  living,  so  as 
the  person  is  proved  to  be  in  life ;  or  for  that  the  venire  facias 
is  in  part  misawarded ;  for  misnomer  of  jurors,  if  proved  to  be 
the  persons  returned ;  want  of  returns  of  writs,  so  as  a  pannel 
of  jurors  be  returned  and  annexed  to  the  writs ;  or  for  that  the 
return-officer's  name  is  not  set  to  the  return,  if  proof  can  be 
made  that  the  writ  was  returned  by  such  officer,  &c" 

The  stat.  16  and  17  Car.  2.  c.  8.  (called  by  Twisden,  J.  an 
omnipotent  act,  1  Vent.  100;  and  made  perpetual  by  stat.  22 
and  23  Car.  2.  c.  4.)  enacts,  *'  That  judgment  shall  not  be  stayed 
or  reversed  af^  verdict  in  the  courts  of  record  at  Westminster, 
&C.  for  default  in  form  ;  or  for  that  there  are  not  pledges  to 
prosecute  upon  the  return  of  the  original  writ,  or  because  the 
name  of  the  sheriff  is  not  returned  upon  it,  for  default  of 
alleging  and  brineinff  into  court  of  any  bond,  bill,  or  deed,  or 
of  luleging  or  bringing  in  letters  testamentary,  or  of  adminis- 
tration ;  or  for  the  omission  of  vi  el  armis,  or  contra  pacem, 
mistaking  the  Christian  name  or  surname  of  either  party,  or  the 
sum  of  money,  day,  month,  or  year,  &c.  in  any  declaration  or 
pleading,  being  rightly  named  in  any  record,  &c.  precedins ;  nor 
for  want  of  the  averment  othoc  paratus  est  verificare,  or  for  not 
alleging  prout  patet  per  recordum,  for  want  of  profert  of  deeds 
(stat.  4  and  5  A.),  see  WHles's  Rep.  125.  it.  {d.)  for  that  there 
is  no  right  venire,  if  the  cause  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  proper 
country  or  place ;  nor  shall  any  judgment  after  verdict,  by  con- 
fession, cognovit  actionem,  &c.  be  reversed  for  want  of  miseri" 
cordia  or  capiatur,  or  by  reason  that  either  of  them  arc  entered, 
the  one  for  the  other.  Sec ;  but  aU  such  defects,  not  being  against 
the  right  of  the  matter  of  the  suit,  or  whereby  the  issue  or  trial 
are  (mered,  shall  be  amended  by  the  judges ;  though  not  in  suits 
of  appeal,  oi  felony,  indictments,  and  informations,  on  petial 
statutes,  which  are  excepted  out  dfthe  act. 

By  stat.  4  and  5  A.  c.  16.  all  the  statutes  of  jeofails  shall 
extend  to  judgments  entered  by  confession,  nil  dicit  or  nofi  sum 
injbrmatus  in  any  court  of  record,  and  no  such  judgment  shall 
be  reversed,  nor  any  judgment  or  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages 
thereon  shall  be  stayed  for  any  defect  which  would  have  been 
aided  by  those  statutes,  if  a  verdict  had  been  given,  so  as  there 
be  an  original  writ  filed,  &c. — By  stat.  9  A.  c.  20.  §  7*  this  act, 
and  all  other  statutes  of  jeofails  are  extended  to  writs  of  man^ 
damns  and  informations  m  the  nature  of  a  qtto  warranto ;  the 
statutes  of  amendment  and  jeofails  not  being  construed  to  extend 


AMENDMENT. 


to  criminal  proceedings,  or  on  penal  statutes  in  general.  BttlL 
N,  P.  325  :  2  Mod.  144.  But  a  mandamus  mav  not  amended 
after  return.  4  Tertn  Rep,  6*89.  The  stat.  5  G.  1.  c.  13.  ordains, 
that,  after  verdict  given,  judgment  shall  not  be  stayed  or 
reversed  for  defect  in  form  or  substance  in  any  bill  or  writ,  or 
for  variance  therein  from  the  declaration,  or  any  other  proceed- 
ing.    25  G.  3.  c.  80.  §  17 :  Imp.  K.  J5.  173.  (1.) 

oy  a  recent  statute  (9  G.  4.  c.  15.)  any  judge  sitting  at  nisi 
prius,  and  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  gaol 
delivery  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  (if  such  courts  or  judges 
shall  see  fit  so  to  do)  shall  and  may  cause  the  record  on  which 
auiy  trial  may  be  pending  before  any  such  judge  or  court  in 
any  civil  action,  or  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any 
misdemeanor,  when  any  variance  shall  appear  between  any 
matter  in  writing  or  in  print  produced  in  evidence,  and  the 
recital  or  setting  forth  thereof  upon  the  record  whereon  the 
trial  is  pending,  to  be  forthwith  amended  in  such  particular  by 
some  officer  of  the  court  on  payment  of  such  costs  (if  any)  to 
the  other  party  as  such  judge  or  court  shall  think  reasonable, 
and  thereupon  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  if  no  such  variance  had 
appeared  :  and  in  case  such  trial  shall  be  had  at  nisi  prius^  the 
order  for  the  amendment  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  postea  and 
returned  together  with  the  record ;  and  thereupon  the  papers, 
rolls,  and  other  records  of  the  court  from  which  such  record 
issued  shall  be  amended. 

By  the  late  act  1  W.  4,  c.  70.  §  27.  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  shall  have  the  like  power  and  authority  to  amend  the 
records  of  fines  and  recoveries  passed  in  any  of  the  Welsh  courts 
abolished  by  that  act,  as  if  the  same  had  been  levied,  suffered, 
or  had,  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 

By  the  foregoing  statutes  (from  14  £.  3.  c.  6.  to  8  H,  6. 
c.  15.)  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  clerks  are  in  many  cases 
amendable:  the  misprision  of  a  derk  in  matter  of  fact  is 
amendable  ;  though  not  in  matter  of  law.  Palm,  258.  If  there 
be  a  mistake  in  the  legal  form  of  the  writ^  it  is  not  amendable : 
there  is  a  diversity  between  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the 
clerk  that  makes  out  writs ;  for  his  negligence  (as  if  he  have 
the  copy  of  a  bond,  and  do  not  pursue  it)  this  shall  be  amended; 
but  his  ignorance  in  the  legal  course  of  original  writs  is  not 
amendable,  8  Rep*  159.  A  party's  name  was  mistaken  in  an 
original  writ ;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  cursitor's 
instructions  were  right,  the  writ  was  amended  in  court ;  and 
they  amended  all  the  proceedings  after.  2  Venl,  152:  Cro. 
Car,  74.  If  a  thing  which  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  entered 
himself,  being  a  matter  of  substance,  be  totally  omitted,  this 
shall  not  be  amended  ;  but  otherwise  it  is,  if  omitted  only  in 
part  and  misentered.  Danv.  Ab,  346.  By  the  common  law 
a  writ  of  error,  returned  and  filed,  could  not  be  amended; 
because  it  would  alter  the  record:  but  now  by  stat.  5  G.  1.  the 
writs  of  error,  wherein  there  shall  be  any  variance  from  the 
original  record,  or  other  defect,  may  be  amended,  by  the  court 
where  returnable.     See  tit.  Error, 

In  an  assumpsit,  the  defendant  pleads  Not  Guilltf,  thereupon 
issue  is  joined,  and  found  for  the  plaintiff,  he  shall  have  judg- 
ment, though  it  is  an  improper  issue  in  this  action ;  for  as  there 
is  a  deceit  alleged,  Not  Guilty  b  an  answer  thereto,  and  it  Ls 
but  an  issue  misjmned,  which  is  aided  by  stat.  Cro.  Eliz,  407. 
If  in  debt  upon  a  single  bill,  the  defendant  pleads  patfmenl^ 
wiihout  an  acauitiance,  and  issue  is  joined  and  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  thougn  the  payment  without  acquittance  is  no  plea  to  a 
single  bill,  he  shall  have  judgment,  because  the  issue  was  joined 
upon  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  and  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
Mich,  37  and  38  Eliz. :  5  Rep,  43.  An  ill  plea  and  issue  may 
be  aided  by  the  statute  of  jeofails,  after  a  verdict :  and  if  an 
issue  joined  be  uncertain  and  confused,  a  verdict  will  help  it. 
Cro,  Car.  31 6:  Hob.  113.  The  statutes  likewise  help  when 
there  is  no  original ;  and  where  there  is  no  bill  upon  the  file,  it 
is  aided  after  verdict  by  statute,  but  when  there  is  an  original, 
which  is  ill,  that  is  not  aided.  Cro,  Jac.  1 85. 480 :  Cro.  Car.  282. 
The  statute  of  jeofails,  I6  and  17  Car.  2.  helps  a  mistrial  in  a 
proper  county,  but  not  where  the  county  is  mistaken.  1  Mod.  24. 


When  the  award  of  a  writ  of  inquiry  on  the  roll  is  good  the 
writ  shall  be  amended  by  the  roll.  Carth.  7  0.  The  court  cannot 
amend  to  make  a  new  writ ;  or  to  alter  a  good  writ,  and  adap^ 
it  to  another  purpose,  &c.  only  when  the  writ  is  bad  and  vicious 
on  the  face  of  it.     Mod.  Cas,  263.  31 6. 

With  respect  to  declarations,  a  declaration  grounded  on  an 
original  writ  may  not  be  amended,  if  the  writ  be  erroneous  r 
though  if  it  be  on  a  bill  of  Middlesex  or  a  latitat,  it  is  amendable* 
1  hUl.  Ab.  67.  But  see  tit.  Original  for  the  new  act  abolishing 
proceedings  by  original  and  bill  of  Middlesex. 

A  plaintiff  may  amend  his  declaration  in  matter  of  form  after 
a  general  issue  pleaded,  before  entry  thereof,  without  payment 
of  costs ;  if  he  amend  in  substance,  he  is  to  pay  costs,  or  give 
imparlance ;  and  if  he  amend  after  a  special  plea,  though  be 
would  give  imparlance,  he  must  pay  costs.  1  Lill.  58 : 
1  fVils.  78  :  Imp.  K.  B.  181.  A  declaration  in  ejectment  laid 
the  demise  before  the  time ;  this  was  not  amendable,  for  it 
would  alter  the  issue,  and  make  a  new  title  in  the  plainti£^ 
1  Salk.  48.  The  plaintiff  declared  on  the  statute  of  Wintan 
for  a  robbery  done  to  himself,  when  it  should  have  been  of  his 
servants ;  he  had  leave  to  amend.  3  Lev.  347.  If  a  defendant 
pleads  a  plea  to  the  right,  or  in  abatement,  the  plaintiff  maj 
amend  his  declaration ;  but  not  where  he  demurs^  for  his  fault 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  demurrer.  1  Salk.  50.  A  demurrer 
may  be  amended  after  the  parties  have  joined  in  demurrer  if 
it  be  only  in  paper.  Stifle,  48.  Where  a  plea  shaU  be  amended, 
when  in  paper,  or  on  record,  &c  see  the  statute  4  Geo.  2. 
c.  2^. 

As  to  the  amendments  of  records,  SfC.  an  issue  entered  upon 
record,  with  leave  of  the  court,  may  be  amended  ;  but  not  in  a 
material  thing,  or  in  that  which  will  deface  the  record.  1  LUL 
Abr.  61.  A  record  may  be  amended  by  the  court  in  a  small 
matter,  after  issue  joined,  so  as  the  plea  be  not  altered.  Danv. 
Abr.  338.  See  the  stat.  8  H,  6,  cc.  12.  15.  ante.  If  on  a 
writ  of  error  a  record  is  amended  in  another  court  in  affirmance 
of  the  judgment,  it  must  be  amended  in  the  court  where  judg« 
ment  was  given.  Hardr.  505.  Where  the  record  of  nisi  prius 
does  not  agree  with  the  original  record,  it  may  be  amended 
after  verdict,  provided  it  do  not  change  the  issue :  but  a  record 
shall  not  be  amended  to  attaint  the  jury,  or  prejudice  the 
authority  of  the  judge.  A  genenil  or  special  verdict  may  be 
amended  by  the  notes  of  the  derk  of  assize  in  civil  causes ;  but 
not  in  criminal  actions.  1  Salk.  47.  The  issue  roll  shdl  be 
amended  by  the  imparlance  roll  which  is  precedent ;  but  a  roll 
may  not  be  amended  after  verdict,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
amend  it  by ;  though  surplusage  may  be  rejected,  and  so  make 
it  good.  Cro.  Car.  92:  1  Sid.  135. 

In  an  action  on  the  statute  of  usury,  a  verdict  was  given  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  taken  on  one  of  the  counts,  in  the  dedaration, 
— The  other  counts  being  found  for  defendant. — Motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment, — The  prindpal  cause  was,  the  christian 
name  of  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  that  count  (rightly 
named  in  that  count  before)  was  mistaken  in  the  issue  roll^ 
which  had  been  carried  in,  whereby  the  count  was  rendered  ab- 
surd, and  bad.  The  court  gave  leave  to  file  a  right  bill 
(the  proceedings  being  by  bill),  and  afterwards  aitiended  the 
issue  roll,  by  the  bill. — The  nisi  prius  roll  was  right.  ••-Gardner, 
qui  tam,  v.  Brown,  B,  R.  Trin.  T.  15  G.  3.  This  was  done 
as  an  amendment  at  common  law. 

A  mistake  of  the  clerk  in  entering  a  judgment ;  as  where 
it  was  that  the  defendant  recovered,  instead  of  the  plaintifi^  &c« 
was  ordered  to  be  amejided.  Cro,  Jac.  631 :  Hutt.  41.  A 
judgment  may  be  amended  by  the  paper  book  signed  by  the 
master.  1  Salk.  50.  At  common  law,  the  judges  may  amend 
their  judgments  of  the  same  term  ;  and  by  statute  of  anoth^ 
term.  8  Hep.  156:  14  £.  3.  If  Judgments  are  not  well  en* 
tered,  on  payment  of  costs  they  will  be  ordered  to  be  so :  when 
judgments  are  entered  'tis  said  the  defects  therein  being  the 
act  of  the  court,  and  not  the  misprision  of  the  cleric,  are  not 
amendable.  Golsb.  104.  Mistakes  in  returns  of  writs,  tines  and 
recoveries^  made  by  mutual  assent  of  parties^  may  be  am^idedf 
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5  Rep.  45.  Judgment  shall  not  be  staid  after  verdict^  for  that 
an  original  wants  form^  or  vanes  from  the  record  in  point  of 
form,  which  are  amendable,  5  Rep.  45.  After  verdict  given  in 
any  court  of  record  where  shall  be  no  stay  of  judgment  for 
want  of  form  in  any  writ,  or  insufficient  retunis  of  sheriffs, 
variance  in  form  between  the  original  writ  and  declaration,  &c. 
tut.  S2  H.  8:  18  Eliz.:  vide  5G.I.C.  13.  The  pastea  may  be 
amended  by  the  judge's  notes.  1  fViU.  33:  2  Sira,  1197.  S.C. 
As  to  amendments  in  informations  by  the  attorney  general, 
•ee  4  Term  Rep.  457,  8. 

AmrndmenU  are  usually  made  in  affirmance  of  judgments ; 
and  seldom  or  never  to  destroy  them :  and  where  amendments 
were  at  common  law,  the  party  was  to  pay  a  fine  for  leave  to 
atmend.     3  Salk.  29. 

All  amendments  are  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
are  allowed  in  furtherance  of  justice  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  7  Term  Rep.  699*  Amendments  are 
commonly  made  by  summons  and  order  at  the  judffes*  chambers, 
or  they  may  now  be  made  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits,  under 
the  1  G.  4.  c.  55.  §  5.,  previous  to  which  statute  it  seems  that 
when  the  amendment  proposed  was  material,  it  could  not  be 
made  by  ajud^  at  nisi  nrius.     See  Tidd,  chap.  29.  (9th  ed.) 

A  \Sil  of  Middlesex,  nled  of  record  as  of  24  G.  3.  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  of  the  25th,  may  be  amended  agreeable  to 
the  truth.  Green  v.  Remel,  1  Term  Rep.  782.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  amending  those  mistakes  which  are  occa- 
aoned  by  the  act  of  the  party,  and  those  which  are  occasioned 
bj  the  act  of  the  clerk.  As  in  the  case  of  execution,  if  the 
derk  enter  judgment  de  bonis  prapriis,  instead  of  de  bonis  tes- 
iaioris,  and  error  is  brought,  tne  court  of  K.  B.  will  order  the 
entry  to  be  amended,  even  if  the  record  is  sent  back  from  the 
Exchequer  chamber.     Ibid.  Per  BuUer,  J. 

After  argument  on  demurrer,  and  before  the  court  has  given 
judgment,  leave  is  sometimes  ^ven  to  amend.     Stra.  954 : 

r«&,7io. 

Pleas  and  replications  may  also  be  amended  in  the  same 
manner.     Lord  Rmfm.  1441. 

After  verdict  found  on  some  issues,  and  demurrer  argued  as 
to  others,  application  made  to  withdraw  the  demurrer,  and 
plead,  court  refused.  1  Burr.  316. 

The  court  will  not  allow  plea  to  be  amended  after  demurrer 
when  the  plaintiff  has  lost  a  trial.    Rep.  in  Temp.  Hard,  171. 

Leave  given  to  amend  the  declaration  by  entitling  it  of  the 
day  on  which  it  was  actually  delivered,  instead  of  the  term 
generally,  in  order  to  accord  with  an  averment  therein,  that 
other  defendants  named  in  the  writ  were  then  outlawed. 
CmtUtmcke  v.  La  Reuz,  1  East,  133. 

If  the  award  of  the  writ  of  enquiry  on  the  roll  be  right,  the 
teste  of  the  writ,  if  wrong,  shall  be  amended  by  it.  Johnson 
V.  Tombmn,  4  EaH,  173.  See  as  to  amendment,  Tidd's  Prac. 
€96.  (9th  ed.) 

AMERCIAMENT,  amerciamentum  (from  the  Fr.  merci), 
iip;nifies  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  an  offender  against  the 
kmff  or  other  lord  in  his  court,  that  is  found  to  be  in  miserp- 
eordia,  i.  e.  to  have  offended,  and  to  stand  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king  or  lord.  The  author  of  Terms  de  Ley  saith,  that  amercia- 
wtemi  is  properiy  a  penalty  assessed  by  the  peers  or  equab  of 
the  party  amerced,  ror  the  offence  done ;  for  which  he  putteth 
himaelf  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord.  Terms  de  Ley,  401  And  by 
the  statute  of  Magna  Charta,  c.  14.  a  freemitfi  is  not  to  be 
mmtrced  for  a  smiall  fault,  but  proportionable  to  the  offence, 
«od  that  by  his  peers.  9  H.  3.  c.  4.  amerciaments  are  a  more 
merciful  penalty  than  a  fine ;  for  which  if  they  are  too  grievous, 
a  rdeaae  may  be  sued  by  an  ancient  writ  founded  on  Magna 
Ckaria,  called  moderata  misericordia.  See  New  Nat,  Brev. 
167:  F,  N.  B.  76.  The  difference  between  amerciaments 
and  ftne  is  this ;  Bnes  are  said  to  be  punishments  certain,  and 
grow  exprenly  from  some  statute :  but  amerciaments  are  such 
aa  are  ariatranly  imposed.  Kitch.  78.  Also  fines  are  imposed 
and  mmetaed  bjr  the  court :  amerciaments  hy  the  country ;  and 
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no  court  can  impose  a  fine,  but  a  court  of  record :  other  courts 
can  only  amerce.  8  Rep.  39.  41. 

A  court-leet  can  amerce  for  public  nuisances  only.  1  Saund. 
1 35.  For  a  fine  and  all  amerciaments  in  a  court-leet,  a  distress 
is  incident  of  common  right ;  but  for  amerciamait  in  a  court 
baron,  distress  may  not  be  taken  but  by  prescription.  1 1  Rep, 
4i5.  When  an  amerciament  is  agreed  on,  the  lord  may  have  an 
action  of  debt,  or  dbtrain  for  it,  and  impound  the  distress,  or 
sell  it  at  his  pleasure ;  but  he  cannot  imprison  for  it.  8  Rep. 
41.  45.  Vide  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 'V.  Alcock,  B.R. 
1  WHs.  248.     See  tit.  Leet. 

There  is  also  amercement  in  pleas  in  the  courts  of  record, 
when  a  defendant  delays  to  tender  the  thing  demanded  by  the 
king's  writs,  on  the  first  day.  Co.  Lit.  1 16.  And  in  all  per- 
sonal actions  without  force,  as  in  debt,  detinue,  &c.,  if  the 
plaintiff  be  nonsuited,  barred,  or  his  writ  abate  for  matter  of 
form,^  he  shall  be  amerced,  but  if  on  judicial  process,  founded 
on  a  judgment  and  record,  the  plaintiff  be  nonsuited,  iMured,  &c., 
he  shall  not  be  amerced.  1  Nets.  Abr,  206.  And  an  infant,  if 
nonsuited,  is  not  to  be  amerced :  Jenk.  Cent.  258.  The  capias 
projine  is  taken  away  by  5  ^.  ^^  M.  c  12. 

The  amerciament  of  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer  of  the  king, 
for  misconduct,  is  called  amerciament  royal.  Terms  de  Leu. 
Amerciaments  are  likewise  in  several  other  cases.  See  tit. 
Fines  for  Offences, 

AI^ERICA.     See  Importation  :  Plantations. 
AM  ESSE.     See  Amictus. 
AMI.     Vide  Amy, 
AMICIA.     See  Almutium. 

AMICTUS.  The  uppermost  of  the  six  garments  worn  by 
priests,  tied  round  the  neck,  and  covering  the  breast  and  heart 
— Amictus,  alba,  cingtdum^stola,  manipulus  d  planeta.^-These 
were  the  six  garments  of  priests. 

AMICUS  CURI^  If  a  judge  is  doubtful  or  mistaken  in 
matter  of  law,  a  stander-by  may  inform  the  couit,  as  amicus 
curice.  2  Co.  Inst.  1 78.  In  some  cases,  a  thing  is  to  be  made 
appear  by  suggestion  on  the  roll  by  motion ;  sometimes  by 
pleading;  and  sometimes  as  amicus  curice.  2  Keb.  548.  Any 
one  as  amicus  cutias  may  move  to  quash  a  vicious  indictment ; 
for  if  there  were  a  trial  and  verdict,  judgment  must  be  arrested. 
Com-herb,  13.  A  counsel  urged,  that  he  might,  as  amicus 
citrias,  inform  the  court  of  an  error  in  proceedings,  to  prevent 
giving  false  judgment ;  but  was  denied,  unless  the  party  was 
present.  2  Show.  Rep.  297. 

AMITTERE  LEGEM  TERRiE,  or  LIBERAM  LEGEM. 
To  lose  and  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  swearing  in  any 
court :  as  to  become  infamous,  renders  a  person  incapable  of 
being  an  evidence.  Vide  Ganvil,  lib,  2.  And  see  the  statute 
5  Eliz.  c.  9'  against  perjury.  So  a  man  that  is  outlawed^  &c. 
is  said  to  lose  his  law,  i.  e.  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  suing  in  any  of  his  iiMyesty's 
courts  of  justice,  though  he  may  be  sued. 

AMMOBRAGIUM.  A  service  suggested  by  Spelman  to 
be  the  same  as  Chevage ;  which  see. 

AMNESTY,  amnestia,  obUvio."]     An  act  of  pardon  or  obli" 
vion,  such  as  was  granted  at  the  restoration  by  king  Charles  II. 
AMNITUM   INSULiE.     Isles  upon   the  West   coast  of 
Britain.     Blount, 

AMORTIZATION,  amoriizatio,  Fr.  amortissement.']  An 
alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain,  vis.,  to  any  cor- 
poration or  fraternity,  and  their  successors,  &c  And  the 
right  of  amortization  is  a  privilege  or  licence  of  taking  in 
mortmain.  In  the  statute  de  libertatibus  perquirendis,  anno 
27  Ed.  l.st.2,  the  word  amortisement  is  used. 

AMORTISE,  Fr.  onior^.^    To  alien  lands  in  mortmain. 
AMOVEAS  manus.     See  Oustre  le  Main. 
AMPLIATION,  ampliatio,2    An  enlargement;  in  law  a 
referring  of  judgment,  till  the  cause  is  farther  examined. 

AMY,  amicus.'}  In  law  prochein  amy  is  the  next  friend  to 
be  trusted  for  an  infant.     And  infiuits  are  to  sue  by  prochein 
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amy  (L  e.  next  friend)  or  guardian,  and  defend  hy  puirdian* 
Alien  amy  is  a  foreigner  here  subject  to  some  prince  in  friend- 
ship with  us. 

AN,  JOUR  and  WASTE.    See  Year,  Day  and  Waste. 

ANCESTOR,  antecessor  or  predecessor J^  One  that  has  gone 
before  in  a  family :  but  the  law  makes  a  difference  between 
what  we  commonly  call  an  ancestor  and  a  predecessor; 
the  one  being  applied  to  a  natural  penton  and  his  ancestors, 
and  the  other  to  a  body  politic  and  their  predecessors.  Co. 
Lil.  78.  b. 

ANCESTREL.  What  relates  to  or  hath  been  done  by 
one's  ancestors ;  as  homage  ancestrd,  &c. 

ANCHOR.  Is  a  measure  of  taindy,  ice  containing  ten 
gallons.     Lex,  Mercat. 

ANCHORAGE,  ancoragnmr\  A  duty  taken  of  ships  for 
the  use  of  the  haven  where  they  cast  anchor.  M.  S.  Arth, 
Trevor,  Arm.  The  ground  in  ports  and  havens  belonging  to 
the  king,  no  person  can  let  any  anchor  fall  thereon,  without 
paying  therefore  to  the  king's  officers. 

ANCIENTS.  Gentlemen  of  the  tiiif#  of  coimri.  In  Gray's 
Inn  the  society  consists  of  benchers,  ancients,  barristers,  and 
students  under  the  bar  ;  and  here  the  ancients  are  of  the  oldest 
barristers.  In  the  Middle  Temple  such  as  have  gone  through, 
or  are  past  their  readings,  are  termed  ancients:  the  inns  of 
Chancery  consist  of  ancients  and  students  or  clerks ;  and  from 
the  ancients  one  is  yearly  chosen  the  principal  or  treasurer. 

ANCIENT  DEMESNE,  or  domain;  vetus  patrimonium 
dominil  Is  a  tenure  whereby  all  the  manors  belonging  to  the 
crown  m  the  days  of  St.  Edward  and  William,  called  the  Con- 
queror, were  held.  The  number  and  names  of  all  manors, 
after  a  survey  made  of  them,  were  written  in  the  book 
of  Domesday  ;  and  those  which  by  that  book  appear  to  have  at 
tl^t  time  belonged  to  the  crown  and  are  contained  under  the 
title  terra  regis,  are  called  ancient  demesne.  Kitch,  98*  The 
lands  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  were  given  away  by  him,  are  not  at  this  day  ancient 
demesne,  nor  any  others,  except  those  writ  down  in  the  book  of 
Domesday;  and  therefore,  whether  such  lands  are  ancient 
demesne  or  not,  is  to  be  tried  only  by  that  book.  1  Salk.  57 : 
4  Inst.  269 :  Hob.  188 :  1  Brownl  43  :  F.N.  B.  16  D. 

But  if  the  question  is,  whether  lands  be  parcel  of  a  manor 
which  is  ancient  demesne,  this  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury.  For 
'  parcel  or  not  parod'  is  matter  of  fact.  9  ^^*  case  of  the 
Abbot  of  Strata  MarceUa,  Salk,  56. 774 :  and  see  2  Burr.  1046'. 

The  qualities  and  privileges  of  ancient  demesne  are  very 
different  from,  and  some  of  them  are  hardly  reconcileable  with, 
the  notion  of  its  being  a  species  of  copyhold.  Scriven  (on 
Copyholds,  6*56)  states  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  tenants  in 
ancient  demesne ;  one,  those  who  hold  their  lands  freely  by  the 
grant  of  the  king ;  a  second  who  hold  of  a  manor  which  is 
ancient  demesne,  but  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  whose 
estates  pass  by  surrender  or  deed  and  admittance,  and  who  are 
denominated  customary  freeholders ;  and  a  third,  who  hold  of  a 
manor  which  is  ancient  demesne  by  copy  of  court  roll  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  and  are  denominated  copyholders  of  base 
tenure ;  which  latter  cannot  maintain  a  writ  of  right  dose,  or 
monstravenint,  but  are  to  sue  by  plaint  in  the  lord's  court. 

In  the  cases  generally  this  fact  is  overlooked,  though  it  is 
very  important,  as  makiiig  even  the  highest  privileges  and  the 
freest  qualities  not  unreasonable  with  reference  to  some  tenants 
in  ancient  demesne,  to  whom  probably  they  ought  to  be 
confined. 

Whatever  be  the  kind  of  ancient  demesne  which  a  manor 
is  pleaded  to  be,  the  truth  of  such  plea  is  always  tried  by 
Domesday  Book,  which  has  therefore  been  called  Liber  Judi- 
catorius.  This  bode  contains  a  survey  of  all  manors  throughout 
England,  except  those  in  the  four  northern  counties  and  in 
part  of  Lancashire.  It  has  be«n  lately  reprinted  with  great 
fidelity  and  correctness  by  order  of  government,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  supplement,  called  the  Bolebn  Book,  which  contains  a 


similar  survey  of  the  palatinate  of  Durham,  made  hy  arUer  of^ 
Bishop  Pudsey,  nephew  to  King  Stephen,  in  the  year  1183. 

Fitsherbert  tells  us,  that  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  had 
their  tenures  from  ploughing  the  king's  lands,  and  other  works 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  lung's  freehdd,  on  whiib 
account  they  had  liberties  granted  them.    F.  N.  B.  14.  !i^28. 
And  there  wero  two  sorts  of  these  tenures  and  tenants;  on^ 
that  held    their    lands   freely    by    diarter;    the   other    hy 
copy  of  court  roll,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
Brit.  c.  66.     The  tenants  hoTdine  by  charter  cannot  be  im-- 
pleaded  out  of  their  manor ;  for  if  they  are,  they  may  abate 
the  writ  by  pleading  their  tenure :  they  ure  free  from  toll,  for 
all  things  bought  and  sold  concerning  their  substance  and  hus- 
bandry.    And  they  may  not  be  impanelled  upon  an  inquest. 
F.  N.  B.  14.     If  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  are  returned  on 
juries,  they  may  have  a  writ  de  non  ponendis  in  assists^  4^. 
and  attachment  against  the  sheriff.     1  Ilep.  105.    And  if  they 
aro  disturbed  by  takins  duties  of  toll,  or  by  being  distrained  to 
do  unaccustomed  services,  &c.  they  may  have  writs  of  moft- 
straverunt,  to  be  discharged.    See  F.  N.  B.  14:  New  Nisi, 
Br.  S2.  35 :   4  Inst.  269.     These  tenanto  are  free  as  to  their 
persons ;  and  their  privileges  are  supposed  to  commence  by  act 
of  parliament ;  for  they  cannot  be  created  by  grant  at  this  day. 
1  Salk.  57. 

Lands  in  ancient  demesne  are  extendible  upon  a  statute  iner« 
chant,  staple,  or  elegit.  4  Inst.  270.  No  lands  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted ancient  demesne  but  such  as  are  held  in  socage ;  and 
whether  it  be  ancient  demesne  or  not,  shall  be  tried  by  ^le 
book  of  Domesday.  A  lessee  for  years  cannot  plead  in  ameiemi 
demesne :  nor  can  a  lord  in  action  against  him  plead  andemi 
demesne,  for  the  land  is  frank-free  in  his  hands.  Dmtnf* 
Abr.  660. 

In  real  actions,  ejectment,  replevin,  &c  ancient  demesne  is 
a  good  plea ;  but  not  in  actions  merely  personaL  Danv»  658. 
If  in  ancient  demesne  a  writ  of  right  dose  be  brought,  and  pro- 
secuted in  nature  of  a  formedoH  ;  a  fine  levied  there  by  the 
custom,  is  a  bar  :  and  if  this  judgment  be  reversed  in  C.  B. 
that  court  shall  only  adjudge  that  the  plaintiff  be  restored  to 
his  action  in  the  court  ^ ancient  demesne;  unless  there  is  some 
other  cause,  which  takes  away  its  jurisdiction.  Jenk.  Cent.  87 : 
Ihfer,  573.  See  the  statutes  9  H.  4.  c.  5.  and  8  H.  6.  c.  S6.  to 
prevent  depriving  lords  in  ancient  demesne  of  thdr  jurisdiction 
by  collusion. 

A  fine  in  the  king's  courts  will  change  ancient  demesne  to 
frank-fee  at  common  law ;  so  if  the  Icml  enfeofli  another  of 
the  tenancy  ;  or  if  the  land  comes  to  the  king,  &c  4  Insl.  270. 
See  Fine.  But  if  the  lord  be  not  a  party,  he  may  have  a  writ 
of  disceii,  and  avoid  the  fine  or  recovery ;  for  lands  in  ancient 
demesne  were  not  originally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster ;  but  the  tenants  thereof  enjc^  this 
amonest  other  privileges,  not  to  be  called  from  the  business  of 
the  ph>ugh  by  any  foreign  litigation.  1  RolL  Abr.  827-  If  the 
lord  be  party,  Uien  the  lands  become  frank-iw,  and  are  within 
the  juriailction  of  the  courts  of  Westminster ;  for  the  mivilege 
of  ancient  demesne  being  established  for  the  benefit  of  lord  and 
tenant,  they  may  de«txoy  it  at  pleasure.  2  RolL  Abr.  824 : 
1  Salk.  57. 

With  respect  to  pleading,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all 
actions  wherein,  if  the  demandant  recover,  the  lands  would  be 
frank-fee,  ancient  demesne  is  a  good  plea.     1  RolL  Abr.  S22. 

Therefore  in  all  actions  real,  or  where  the  realty  may  come 
in  question,  ancient  demesne  is  a  good  |dea ;  as  assise,  writ  of 
ward  qflandf  writ  of  account  against  a  bailiff  of  a  manor,  writ 
of  account  against  a  guardian,  &c.  See  4  Inst.  270  :  1  jRofl. 
Abr.  322,  328. 

In  replevin  ancient  demesne  is  a  good  plea,  because  hy 
intendment  the  fireehold  will  come  in  question.  Godb.  64: 
1  Bulst.  108. 

In  an  efectimejimue  ancient  demesne  is  a  good  ]dea  ;  for  by 
common  intendment  the  rig^t  and  title  of  the  lands  vrill  come 
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in  qaestion  ;  and  if  ini  this  actioa  it  diould  not  be  a  good  plea, 
the  ancient  priyil^es  of  those  tenants  would  be  lost,  inasmuch 
as  most  titles  at  this  day  are  tried  by  ejectmenU  Hob,  47 : 
1  BuUL  108  :  Hdl  177 :  Cro.  Eliz.  826. 

But  in  all  aetions  merelj  perwmal,  as  dehl  upon  a  lease, 
trespass  quart  ciauium  fratii,  ^,  ancient  demesne  is  no  plea. 
//o6.  47 :  5  CrtK  105.  For  farther  matter  see  Kyd^s  Cam. 
Dili,  tit.  Ancient  Demesne. 

ANCI ENT Y,  Fr.  AndenU,  Lat.  Anliquitai.']  Eldership  or 
aenioritj.     This  word  is  used  in  the  stat  of  Ireland,  14  fr.  8. 

ANDENA.  A  swath  in  mowing:  it  likewise  signifies  as 
much  ground  as  a  man  can  stride  oyer  at  once. 

ANDERIDA.     Newenden,  in  Kent. 

ANDREAPOTIS.    St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland. 

ANELACIUS.     A  short  knife  or  dagger.    Mai.  Paris,  277- 

ANFELDTYHDE,  or,  according  to  Somner,  Anfealtikle, 
a  nioi^  accusation;  for  the  Saxons  had  two  sorts  of  accusa- 
tions^ vis.  simpiex  and  triplex:  that  was  called  single,  when 
the  oath  of  the  criminal  and  two  more  were  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge him ;  but  his  own  oath,  and  the  oaths  of  &ve  more  were 
required  to  hee  him  d  triplici  accusatione.  Blount,  See  Leg. 
AtMsiani,  c.  19*  fjP^  Brompton. 

ANGARIA,  Fr.  Angaire;  interpreted  Personal  Service."] 
A  troublesome  rezatious  duty  or  service  which  tenants  were 
ohliged  to  pay  their  lords ;  and  they  performed  it  in  their  own 
persons.  Impiessing  of  ^ips.  BloiuU.  See  also  Spelman  and 
Cornel;  the  tonner  of  whom  gives  some  fanciful  derivations 
iBider  this  word,  and  v.  Perangaria.  It  seems  that  it  may  be 
eaaly  and  rationally  derived  from  Angor,  Lat. 

ANGELICA  VESTIS.  A  monkish  garment  which  laymen 
pot  on  a  little  before  their  deaths,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was  from  them  called 
angeiicmt,  because  they  were  called  angdi,  who  by  their  prayers 
ammm  saimti  succurrebant.  And  the  word  succurrendum,  in 
our  old  books,  is  understood  of  one  who  had  put  on  the  habit, 
and  was  near  death.     Monasticon^  1  torn,  p.  ^2. 

ANGEL.     An  ancient  English  onn  value  10^. 

ANGILD^  Angildum.']  The  bare  sinrie  valuation  or  com- 
peasadon  of  a  criminal ;  from  the  Sax.  An,  one,  and  gild,yaLj- 
aent,  mulct,  or  fine  Tntigild  was  the  double  mulct  or  fine ; 
and  trigild  the  treble,  according  to  the  rated  ability  of  the 
penoo.     Laws  oflna,  c.  20 :  Spelm. 

ANGIDLLARIANUM  MONASTERIUM.  The  city  of 
Elj. 

ANGLING.  See  Fish. 

ANHLOTE.  A  single  tribute  or  tax.  The  words  anhlole 
and  tmscot  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  their  sense  is,  that  every  one  should  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country  his  part  and  share,  as  scot  and 
bt,  ftc     Leg,  W.  1.  e.  64. 

ANIENS,  Fr.l    Void,  being  of  no  force.     F.  N.  B.  214. 

ANIENT,  Anient^,  Fr.]     Made  void. 

ANIMALiS,  of  a  base  nature,  sudi  as  dc^,  &c  (see  that 
tit.)  atjent  naturm,  as  deer,  hares,  &c  fish  (except  in  a  tank) 
are  not  the  sulgect  of  larceny.    8^u^.  809,  810. 

By  9  G.  4.  c  81.  §  15.  the  crimen  innmninabile  committed 
either  with  mankind  or  with  any  animal  is  punishable  with 
death. 

ANN  or  ANN  AT,  is  half  a  yearns  stipend,  over  and  above 
what  is  owing  for  the  incumbency,  due  to  a  minister's  relict, 
child,  or  nearest  of  kin  after  his  decease.     Scotch  Diet. 

ANNALES.  Yearlings,  or  young  cattle  from  one  to  two 
years  old. 

ANNATS,  Annates.^  This  word  has  the  same  meaning 
with  first  fruits,  stat.  25  H.  8.  c.  20.  The  reason  of  the  name 
ii^  hecaose  the  rate  of  the  first  fruits  paid  for  spiritual  livings 
is  af^  the  value  ai  one  year's  profit. 

ANNEALING  OF  TILE,  stat.  17  Ed.  4.  c.  4.  From  the 
Saxon  (huUim,  Accendere,  signifies  the  burning  or  hardening 
cftile. 

ANNEXATION,  is  employed  to  express  the  act  of  uniting 


lands  to  the  crown  and  declaring  them  unalienable.  It  is  em« 
ployed  also  to  express  the  appropriating  of  church  lands  to  the 
crown,  and  the  uidons  of  lands,  lying  at  a  distance  from  the 
kirk  to  which  they  belong,  to  a  lurk  to  which  they  are  more 
contiguous.     Scotch  Diet. 

ANNIENTED,  from  the  Fr.  Aneantir.'}    Abrogated,  frus- 
trated, or  brought  to  nothing.    IM.  sect.  741. 

ANNIVERSARY  DAYS,  Dies  Anniversarii.^  Solemn 
days  appointed  to  be  celebrated  yearly  in  commerooratiim  of 
the  death  or  martyrdom  of  saints ;  or  the  days  whereon,  at 
the  return  of  every  year,  men  were  wont  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  their  deceased  friends,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  mentioned  In  the  statute  of  1  EeL  6.  c.  14. 
This  was  in  use  among  our  andent  Saxons,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Lib.  Rames.  sect.  184.  The  anniversary,  or  yearly  return  of 
the  day  of  the  death  of  any  person,  which 'the  religious  regis- 
tered in  their  obitual  or  martyrohgy,  and  annually  observed 
in  gratitude  to  their  founders  and  benefactors,  was  by  our  fore- 
fathers called  a  year-day  and  a  mind-^y,  L  e.  a  memorial  day. 

ANNI  NUBILES.    See  tit.  Age. 

ANNO  DOMINI.  The  computation  of  time^from  the  in- 
carnation of  our  Saviour;  which  is  generally  inserted  in  the 
dates  of  all  public  writings,  with  an  addition  of  the  year  o£  the 
king's  reiga,  &c.  The  Romans  began  their  (tra  of  time  from 
the  building  of  Rome ;  the  Grecians  computed  by  Olympiads, 
and  the  Christians  reckon  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Legal  instruments  may  bear  date  either  in  the  year  of  our 
Lorti,  or  in  the  year  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

ANNOISANCE,  ANNOTi^NCE,  or  Noisanc^,  Nuisance, 
thus  termed  in  stat.  22  H.  8.  c.  5.  Vide  titles  Nuisance  and 
H^hwayn. 

ANNUA  PENSIONE.  An  ancient  writ  for  providing  the 
king^s  chaplain  unpreferred  with  a  pension.  It  was  brought 
where  the  king  had  due  to  him  an  annual  pension  from  an 
abbot  at  prior,  for  any  of  his  chaplains  whom  he  should  no- 
minate (being  unprovided  of  livings),  to  demand  the  same 
of  such  abbot  or  prior.  Terms  de  Ley,  48:  Reg.  Orig, 
165.  807. 

ANNUALE,  ANNUALIA.  A  yeariy  stipend,  anciently 
assigned  to  a  priest  for  celebrating  an  anniversary,  or  for  sayii^ 
continued  masses  one*year,  for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person. 

ANNUITY,  Annuus  redditus.']  A  yearly  pa3rment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  granted  to  another  for  life,  for  years,  or 
in  fee,  to  be  received  m  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  so  that  no 
freehold  be  charged  therewith ;  whereof  a  man  shall  never 
have  assise  or  other  action,  but  a  writ  of  annuity*  Terms  de 
Leif,  44:  Reg.  Orig.  158 :  Co.  Lit.  144.  b. 

To  make  a  good  erant  of  an  annuity,  no  particular  technical 
mode  of  expression  is  necessary.  For  if  a  man  grants  an  an^ 
nuittf  to  another,  to  be  received  out  of  ^  coffers,  or  to  be 
received  out  of  a  bag  qf  money,  or  to  be  received^  a  stranger, 
yet  this  is  sufficient  to  charee  his  person,  and  the  subsequent 
words  shall  be  rejected.     1  RofL  Abr.  227* 

If  a  man  grant  a  rent  out  of  land,  in  which  he  has  nothing, 
proviso  that  ne  be  not  charged  Jar  this  in  a  writ  of  annuity,  it 
shall  be  a  good  annuity ;  for  the  proviso,  being  repugnant,  is 
void.     Co.Lit.  146.  a:  2  Bulst.  149:  see  6  CSd.  58.6., 

If  a  man  grant  a  rent  charge  out  of  his  land,  the  grantee  has 
an  election  to  take  it  as  a  rent ;  or  as  an  annuity.  Lit.  sect. 
219:  2  Bulst.  148:  2  Comm.  40. 

The  treatise  called  Doctor  and  Student,  dial  I.  cap,  8. 
shows  several  differences  between  a  rent  and  an  annuify,  vix. 
that  every  rent  is  issuing  out  of  land ;  but  an  annui^  chargeth 
the  person  only,  as  the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  who  have  assets 
by  descent. 

If  no  lands  are  bound  for  the  pa3mient  of  an  annuity,  a  dis- 
tress may  not  be  taken  for  it    Ihfer,  65. 

But  if  an  annmty  issue  out  of  land  f which  of  late  it  often 

doth),  the  grantee  may  bring  a  writ  of  annuity,  and  make  it 

pentmal,  or  an  asrise^  or  distrain,  &c.  so  as  to  make  it  real. 

Co.  Lit.  144.    And  if  the  grantee  take  a  distress,  yet  he  may 
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aflterwards  lia^e  a  writ  of  annuity,  and  discbarge  ihe  land,  if 
he  do  not  avow  the  taking,  which  is  in  nature  of  an  action. 
1  Inst.  145.  But  if  the  grantee  of  a  rent  hrinff  an  asfdae  for 
it,  he  shall  never  after  have  writ  of  annuiiy  ;  he  having  elected 
this  to  be  a  rent ;  so  if  the  grantee  of  an  annuity  avow  the 
taldne  of  a  distress  in  a  court  of  record.  Danv.  Abr,  486. 
And  if  the  grantee  purchase  part  of  the  land  out  of  which  an 
annuity  is  issuing,  he  shall  never  after  have  a  writ  of  annuiiy. 
Co.  Lit.  148. 

Where  a  rent  charge,  issuing  out  of  lands,  granted  by  tenant 
for  life,  &c  determines  by  the  act  of  God  ;  as  an  interest  was 
vested  in  the  grantee,  it  is  in  his  election  to  make  it  a  rent- 
charge,  and  so  charge  the  lands  therewith,  or  a  personal  thin^ 
to  charge  the  person  of  the  grantor  in  annuity.  2  Rep.  Sb. 
A.  seised  of  lands  in  fee,  he  and  B.  grant  an  annuity  or  rent- 
charge  to  another;  this,  prima  facie,  is  the  ^rant  of  A.  and 
confirmation  of  B.  But  the  grantee  may  nave  a  writ  of 
annuity  against  both.  If  two  men  grant  an  annuity  of  20^  per 
ann.,  although  the  persons  be  several,  if  the  deed  of  grant  be 
not  for  them  severally,  yet  the  grantee,  shall  have  but  one 
annuity  against  them.     Co.  Lit.  144. 

When  a  man  recovers  in  a  writ  of  annuiiy  he  shall  not 
have  a  new  writ  of  annuity  for  the  arrears  due  afVer  the  reco- 
very, but  a  scire  facias  upon  the  judgment,  the  judgment 
being  always  executory.  2  Rep.  87.  No  writ  m  annuiiy 
lieth  for  arrearages  only  when  an  annuity  is  determined,  but 
for  the  annuiiy  and  arrearages.  Co.  Lit.  285.  Though,  if 
a  rent-charge  be  granted  out  of  a  lease  for  years,  it  hath  been 
adjudged  that  the  grantee  may  bring  annuity  when  the  lease 
is  ended.  Moor,  cap.  450.  Where  an  annuity  is  granted  to 
one  for  life,  during  the  term  he  shall  have  a  writ  of  annuiiy; 
and  when  that  is  determined,  then  his  executors  may  have 
acrion  of  debt :  for  the  realty  is  resolved  into  the  personalty. 
4  Rep.  49 :  New  Nat.  Br.  287*  An  action  of  debt  doth  not 
lie  for  the  arrears  of  the  annuity,  if  the  grantee  have  a  freehold 
in  it,  as  long  as  the  freehold  estate  endures,  for  it  is  a  real 
interest.  Webb  v.  Jiggs,  4  Maule^S.  118  :  Kelly  v.  Clubbe, 
3  Bro.  Sf  Bing.  150. 

If  the  annuitant  of  an  annuity  payable  half-yearly,  since  the 
last  term  of  payment,  die  before  the  half  year  is  completed, 
nothing  is  due  for  the  time  he  lives.  3  Atk.  260.  So  if  a 
grant  bs  made  to  A.  for  life,  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  Easter, 
or  within  twenty  days  after,  and  he  die  after  Easter  within 
twenty  days,  it  has  been  said  his  executor  shall  not  have  it,  for 
the  last  day  was  the  time  of  payment.     DaL  1 . 

Upon  a  rent  created  by  way  of  reservation,  no  writ  of  an- 
nuity  lies.  Danv.  48S.  Writ  of  annuity  may  not  be  had 
against  the  grantor's  heir,  unless  the  grant  be  for  him  and  his 
heirs  ;  and  there  must  be  assets  to  bind  the  heir,  by  grant  of 
annuiiy  by  his  ancestor,  when  he  is  named.  Co.  Lit.  144: 
1  Roll.  Ab.  226.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  case  of  the  grant  of  a 
rent  out  of  land,  or  a  grant  of  a  rent  whereof  the  grantor  is 
seised,  for  this  charges  the  land,  but  an  annuity  charges  the 
person  only.     Br.  Charge,  pi*  54. 

An  annuity  granted  by  a  bishop,  with  conBrmation  of  dean 
and  chapter,  shall  bind  the  successor  of  the  bishop.  New 
Nat.  Br.  840.  If  the  king  grant  an  annuity,  it  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  whose  hands  the  grantee  shall  receive  it,  as  the 
king's  bailiff,  &c.,  or  the  grant  will  be  void ;  for  the  king  may 
not  be  sued,  and  no  person  is  bound  to  pay  it,  if  not  expressed 
in  the  patent.  New  Nat.  Br.  841 .  If,  where  an  annuity  is 
granted  pro  decimis,  the  grantor  is  disturbed  of  his  tithes,  the 
annuiiy  ceaseth ;  and  so  it  is  where  any  annuity  is  granted  to 
a  person  pro  consiUo,  and  the  grantee  refuseth  to  give  counsel ; 
for  where  the  cause  and  consideration  of  the  grant  amount 
to  a  condition,  and  the  one  ceases,  the  other  shall  determine. 
Co.  Lit.  204. 

There  are  now  very  few,  if  any,  grants  of  annuities,  with- 
out a  covenant  for  payment,  expressed  or  implied ;  and  there- 
fore, where  a  distress  cannot  be  made,  or  is  not  approved  of, 
the  grantee  may  bring  an  action  of  covenant,  and  recover  the 


arrears  in  damages,  with  costs  of  suit.  And  that  action  is  now 
usually  brought,  r^  actions  and  writs  of  annuiiy  being  mudi 
out  of  use. 

Annuities  for  Lifb.  To  guard  against  the  fraudulent 
and  oppressive  practices  of  usurious  money-lenders,  exercised 
on  young  heirs  and  other  necessitous  persons  entitled  to  pro- 
perty in  expectancy,  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose by  the  act  17  G.  S.  c.  26.  repealed  by  53  G.  3.  c.  141. 
containing  more  specific  regulations  for  the  same  purposes. 

By  this  latter  act  a  memorial  of  every  deed^  bond,  instru- 
ment, or  other  assurance,  whereby  any  annuity  or  rent-charge 
shall  be  granted  for  one  or  more  life  or  Uves,  or  for  term  of 
years,  or  greater  estate  determinable  on  lives,  shall,  within 
thirty  days  of  the  execution  fexdusive  of  the  day  of  execution; 
5  Term  Rep.  283.2  ^  enrolled  in  Chancery ;  such  memorial 
to  contain  the  date  of  the  deed,  the  names  of  all  the  parties^ 
and  of  all  the  witnesses;  and  to  set  forth  the  annual  sum 
to  be  paid,  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  life  the  annuity 
is  granted,  the  consideration,  &c.,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  a 
table  in  the  act ;  otherwise  every  such  deed  and  assurance  shall 
be  void.     §  2,  8. 

In  every  annuity-deed.  Sec,  where  the  person  to  whom  the 
annuity  shall  be  granted  or  made  payable,  shall  not  be  entitled 
thereto  beneficiawf,  the  name  of  the  party  who  is  actually  to 
take  the  annuity  beneficially  shall  be  described,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  in  the  enrollment.     §  4. 

Copies  of  the  deeds  or  instruments  for  securing  such  annui- 
ties shall  be  given  to  the  parties  applying  for  the  same ;  and  on 
refusal  may  be  obtained  by  an  order  of  a  judge  of  King's  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas.     §  5. 

If  any  part  of  the  consideration  shall  be  returned  to  the 
party  advancing  the  same,  or  if  notes  given  as  part  of  the  con- 
sideration shall  not  be  duly  paid,  or  if  the  consideration  is 
expressed  to  be  paid  in  money,  if  any  part  shall  be  paid  in 
goods,  or  if  the  consideration,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  retained, 
under  pretence  of  answering  future  payments,  or  under  anj 
other  pretence;  in  any  of  the  said  cases  tbe  annuitant  may 
apply  to  the  court  in  which  any  action  is  brought,  or  judgment 
entered,  by  motion,  to  stay  proceedings,  and  the  court  may 
order  the  assurance  to  be  canc^ed,  and  any  judgment  obtained 
to  be  vacated.     §  6. 

A  book  of  enrollments  shall  be  kept  in  Chancery  by  a  detk, 
whose  fee  for  entering  each  enrollment  is  20^.,  and  \s.  for  each 
certificate  and  search. 

AU  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  any  annuity  or  rent-charge 
with  any  infant  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  uttbbly  void; 
notwithstanding  any  attempt  to  confirm  the  same  oh  the  in- 
fant's coming  of  age.  And  all  persons  soliciting  infants  to 
grant  annuities,  or  advancing  money  to  them  on  condition  of 
their  granting  annuities  when  of  age,  or  engaging  them  by 
oath  or  promise  not  to  plead  infancy,  shall  be  ju<^ed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  And  solicitors  or  brokers  demanding  gra- 
tuities for  procuring  money  (beyond  ten  shillings  per  cent.)  wall 
also  be  judged  guilty  of  misdemeanors:  and  all  persons  so  guil^ 
shall  be  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment.    §  8,  Q. 

This  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  nor  to  any 
annuity  given  by  will  or  marriage  settlement,  or  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  child ;  nor  to  any  annuity  secured  on  lands  of 
equal  annual  value,  over  and  above  any  other  annuity  secured 
thereon  (2  Barn.  4*  AdciL  815.),  whereof  the  grantor  is  seised  in 
fee-simple  or  fee-tail  tit  possession,  or  which  he  is  by  law 
enabled  to  charge,  or  secured  by  actual  transfer  in  the  funds, 
the  dividends  being  of  equal  value  with  the  annuity ;  nor  to 
any  voluntary  annuity  without  pecuniary  consideration,  nor  to 
annuities  granted  by  corporations,  or  under  act  of  pariiament. 
$10. 

The  following  determinations  have  been  made  in  the  courts 
on  the  act  17  G.  8.  c.  26. 

A  deed,  not  registered  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
above  act,  is  absolutely  void,  and  not  merely  voidable.   2  Term 
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Rep.  60S.  See  also  4  Term  Rep.  465.  494.  500.  694.  790. 
824:  and  ^  2  of  A3  G.  S.  c.  141.     But  see  6  B.  4*  C.  652. 

Noies  given  as  part  of  the  consideration  (which  if  actually 
given  bondjlde  are  to  to  he  understood  as  monetf)  must  he  m~ 
cmiwtantiaHy  set  out  in  the  memorial,  that  the  court  may  see 
whether  a  full  consideration  was  given  or  not.  3  Term  Rep. 
218 :  2  Mod.  402  :  2  East,  13?.  The  redemption  of  a  former 
annuity,  at  a  higher  price  than  it  was  purchased  at^  is  a  good 
consideration.     5  Term  Rep.  283. 

If  the  Mecuriiy  he  set  aside  for  want  of  complying  with  the 
formalities  of  the  act,  the  consideration,  if  fair  and  legal,  may 
be  recovered  hack  hy  the  grantee  in  an  action  of  assumpsit, 
against  the  person  actually  receiving  such  consideration-money, 
but  not  against  a  surety.  1  Term  Rep.  732 :  2  Term  Rep. 
S66:  6  East,  241.  But  where  the  grantee  of  the  annuity 
receives  it  regularly  till  his  death,  his  executor  cannot  recover 
back  the  consideration-money,  on  the  ground  that  no  memorial 
was  enrolled.  Davis  v.  Bryan,  6  Barn.  Sg  C.  651.  The  4th 
sect.  17  G.  S.  c.  26.  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  6th 
•ect.  {supra)  of  the  53  G.  S.  c.  141.  is  held  not  imperative  on 
the  court,  the  words  being,  '*  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  court  to 
order  the  deeds  to  be  cancelled ;"  and  the  court  has  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  examine  whether  unfair  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  grantor  or  not.  See  1  Bam.  ^A.6l:  4  Bam.  Sf  A. 
281 :  6Taunt.S :  7  Taunt. 596:  Bac.  Ab.  Annuity.  D.  3.  nth  ed.) 

Where  the  grantee  of  an  annuity,  set  aside  for  a  defective 
registry,  brings  an  action  for  money  had  and  received,  to  re- 
cover back  the  consideration-money  paid  for  it,  the  grantor 
may,  under  a  plea  of  set-ofi^  set  off*  the  payments  made  in 
respect  of  such  annuity,  though  for  more  than  six  years,  un- 
less the  plaintiff  reply  the  statute  of  limitations.  Hicks  v. 
Hicks,  3  East,  16. 

Where  a  rule  nisi  is  obtained  in  B.  R.  for  setting  aside  an 
annuity,  the  several  objections  thereto  intended  to  be  insbted 
on  by  counsel  at  the  time  of  making  such  rule  absolute  must 
be  stated  in  the  said  rule  nisL     Reg.  Gen.  T.  42  G.  3. 

For  farther  matter  relative  to  annuities  in  general,  as  well 
as  those  for  life,  see  Com.  Die.  tit.  Annuity :  Bac.  Ah.  Annuity. 
(D.)  (Ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.)  See  stat.  33  G.  3.  c.  14. 
as  to  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Annuity  Company; 
S9  G.  3.  c,  83.  as  to  Globe  Insurance  Company. 

ANNUITIES  PUBLIC.     See  tit.  National  Debt. 

ANNUITIES  OF  TEINDS  (or  Tithes),  are  ten  shiUings 
out  of  the  boU  of  teind  wheat,  eight  shiUings  out  of  the  boll  of 
beer,  six  shillings  out  of  the  boll  of  rye,  oats,  and  pease, 
allowed  to  the  lung  yearly  out  of  the  teinds  not  paid  to  bishops, 
or  set  apart  for  other  pious  uses.     Scotch  Diet. 

ANNUS  DELIBERANDI,  is  the  year  allowed  by  the 
law  of  Scotland  to  the  heir  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  enter 
and  represent  his  ancestor.  The  entry  of  an  heir  bus  very 
serious  efiects,  and  therefore  he  should  have  time  to  consider  of 
the  consequences ;  it  is  for  this  purpose  the  year  is  allowed  to 
liim.  The  annus  deliberandi  commences  on  the  death  of  the 
ancestor,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  posthumous  heir,  when  the 
Tear  runs  from  his  birth.     Scotch  Diet. 

ANSEL,  or  Ansul.     See  Aunsel  weight. 

ANSWER.     See  tit.  Chancery,  Equity. 

ANTEJURAMENTUM,  and  Prcejuramentum.  By  our 
ancestors  called  juramentum  calumniw;  in  which  both  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  were  to  make  this  oath  before  any  trial 
or  purgation,  viz.  the  accuser  was  to  swear  that  he  would  pro- 
•ecute  the  criminal ;  and  the  accused  was  to  make  oath  on  the 
rtsj  day  that  he  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  that  he  was  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  charged.  Leg.  Aihelstan, 
ri  Ltttnbard,  23.  If  the  accuser  failed  to  take  this  oath^ 
criminal  was  discharged ;  and  if  the  accused  did  not  take 
his,  he  was  intended  to  be  guilty,  and  not  admitted  to  purge 
htmsfiif.     Leg.  Hen.  1 .  c.  m. 

ANTIENT  DEMESNE.     See  Ancient  Demesne. 

ANTISTITIUM.  A  word  used  for  monastery  in  our  old 
hislonei.    Blouni. 


ANTITHETARIUS,  signifies  where  a  man  endeavours  to 
discharge  himself  of  the  fact  of  which  he  is  accused,  by  recri* 
minating  and  charging  the  accuser  with  the  same  fact.  This 
word  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  a  chapter  in  the  laws  oi 
Canutus,  cap.  47* 

ANTIVESTiEUM.     The  Land's  End. 

ANTON  A.     The  river  Avon,  in  Warwickshire. 

APATISATIO.  An  agreement  or  compact  made  with 
another.     Upton,  lib.  2.  c.  12. 

APIACUM.     Pap  Castle,  in  Cumberland. 

APORIARE.  To  bring  to  poverty.  Walsingham  in  R.2. 
In  another  sense,  to  shun  or  avoid. 

A  POST  ARE.  To  violate :  apostare  leges,  and  apostatare 
/eger,  wilfully  to  break  or  transgress,  to  apostatise  from  the  laws. 
See  Leg.  Edw.  Cotifessoris,  c.  35. 

APOSTATA  CAPIENDO.  A  writ  that  formerly  lay 
against  one  who,  having  entered  and  professed  some  order  of 
religion,  broke  out  asain,  and  wandered  up  and  down  the 
country,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  order ;  it  was  directed  to 
the  sheriff  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender,  and  delivery  of 
him  again  to  his  abbot  or  prior.     Reg.  Orig.  71*  267* 

APOTHECARIES,  are  exempted  from  serving  offices. 
See  tit.  Constable,  Churchwarden*  Their  medicines  are  to 
be  searched  and  examined  by  the  physicians  chosen  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  if  faulty,  shall  be  burnt,  &c. 
32  /^  8.  c.  40 :  I  M.  st.  2.  c.  9.  See  also  statutes  10  A.  c.  14  : 
10  G.  I.e.  20.  And  apothecaries  to  the  army  are  to  make  up 
their  chests  of  medicines  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  there  to  tie 
openly  viewed,  &c.,  under  the  penalty  of  40/.     See  Physicians. 

By  Stat.  65  G.  3.  c.  194.  the  practice  of  apothecaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales  is  regulated  ,*  and  the  powers 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London  (incorporated  by 
Jac.  1.),  are  extended  and  enlarged  for  the  control  of  the 
regular  practitioner,  and  for  the  preventing  the  intrusion  of 
ignorant  or  mischievous  pretenders,  by  a  system  of  examination 
and  certificate  by  the  company,  and  by  officers  appointed  by 
them  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  penalty  of  20/.  is  imposed  on 

S arsons  practising  without  having  obtained  such  certificate, 
ut  this  act  does  not  affect  the  trade  of  chemists  or  drugeists 
in  buying,  preparing,  compounding,  dispensing,  and  vending 
any  drugs,  medicines,  or  medicinal  compounds. 

Under  this  act  a  service  of  three  years  before  its  passing  as 
house- apothecary  to  a  public  infirmary  is  sufficient  to  qualify 
the  party  to  act  as  an  apothecary.  1  Moore,  102 :  S.C.  Taunt. 
401. 

But  to  come  within  the  exception  in  §  20.  of  the  act,  the 
party  claiming  it  must  show  that  he  was  practising  as  an 
apothecary  on  the  1st  of  August,  1816.  5  B.  Sf  A.  9^9*  If 
an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  live  in  a  house  of  his  master's, 
at  a  distance  from  his  master's  residence,  and  attend  patients 
there  for  his  master,  this  is  a  practising  as  an  apothecary  within 
the  55  G.  3.  c.  194.  §  20.  though  his  master  occasionally 
comes  to  the  place,  and  is  consulted  by  the  apprentice  as  to  the 
patients.  Apothecaries*  Company  v.  Greenwood,  2  B.  <3j'  Add. 
708. 

APPARATOR,  or  APPARITOR.  A  messenger  that 
serves  the  process  of  the  spiritual  court.  His  duty  is  to  cite 
the  offenders  to  appear :  to  arrest  them ;  and  to  execute  the 
sentence  or  decree  of  the  judges,  &c.     See  stat.  21  H.  S.  c.  5. 

If  a  monition  be  awarded  to  an  apparitor,  to  summon  a 
man,  and  he,  upon  the  return  of  the  monition,  avers  that  he 
had  summoned  him,  when  in  truth  he  had  not,  and  the  de- 
fendant be  thereupon  excommunicated  ;  an  action  on  the  case 
at  common  law  will  lie  against  the  apparitor  for  the  fdsehood 
committed  by  him  in  his  office,  besides  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  him  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  such  breach  of  trust. 
AyL  Parerg.  70 :  2  Bulst.  264. 

APPARATOR  COMITATUS.  An  officer  formerly  called 
by  this  name;  for  which  the  sheriffs  of  Buckinghamshire  had 
a  considerable  yearly  allowance  ,*  and  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  there  was  an  order  of  court  for  making  that  allow- 
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ance;   but  the   custom   and  reason  of  it   are  now  altered. 
HMt  Sher.  Acco.  104. 

APPARENT  HEIR.  In  common  language  is  applied  to 
the  eldest  son  as  the  person  to  whom  the  succession  will  pro- 
bably open.  But  legally  speaking,  an  apparent  heir  is  the 
person  to  whom  the  succession  has  actually  opened,  and  who 
remains  apparent  heir  until  his  regular  entry  in  the  lands  by 
service  or  by  infeftment  on  a  precept  of  clare  constats  Scotch 
Diet. 

APPARLEMENT,  from  the  Fr.  Pareillement,  Le.  in  like 
manner.^  A  resemblance  or  likelihood;  as  apparlement  of 
war.     Stat.  2  R>  st.  1,  c.  6. 

APPARURA.  Furniture  and  implements.  Carrucarum 
apparura  is  plough  tackle^  or  all  the  implements  belonging  to  a 
piou^.     Blount. 

A r PEAL,  is  used  in  two  senses. 

1.  It  signifies  the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  court 
or  judge  to  a  superior.  From  the  French  verb  neuter,  ap* 
PBLLBR,  of  the  same  signification.  As  relative  to  this  sense  see 
the  proper  titles  in  this  Dictionary. 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  act  of  bringing  a  de- 
cision of  the  courts  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  under  a  review  of 


the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  done  by 
presenting  a  petition  of  appeal,  which  states  the  ground  of 
action  and  the  judgment  complained  of,  and  prays  that  it  may 
be  reversed  or  amended. 

It  may  be  well  also  in  this  place  to  observe  the  difference 
between  an  appeal  from  a  court  of  equity,  and  a  writ  of  error 
from  a  court  of  law.  First,  the  former  may  be  brought  upon 
any  interlocutory  matter ;  the  latter  upon  nothing  but  only  a 
definitive  J u^U^ent  Secondly,  that  on  writs  of  error  the 
House  of  Lor£  pronounces  the  judgment ;  on  appeals  it  gives 
direction  to  the  court  below  to  rectify  its  own  decree.  3  Comtn. 
55.    See  tit  Writ  of  Error,  Audita  Querela,  ^c. 

2.  When  spoken  of  as  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  denoted  an 
accusation  by  a  private  subject  against  another  for  some 
heinous  crime;  demanding  punishment  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular injury  suffered,  rather  than  for  the  ofience  against  the 
public.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  derived  from  the  French  verb 
active,  appsllbr^  to  call  upon,  summon^  or  challenge  one. 
4  Comm.  312.  Or  the  accusation  of  a  felon  at  common  Ieiw  by 
one  of  his  accomplices,  which  accomplice  was  then  called  an 
approver.  (See  tit.  Accessary.)  Co.  Lit.  287*  See  also 
Bract,  lib.  S :  Brit.  c.  22.  25 :  Staundf.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

Criminal  Appbals  were  either  capital  or  not  capital  But 
of  the  latter  sort  appeals  de  pace,  de  plagis,  de  imprisonamento, 
and  of  mayhem,  have  lone  become  obsolete,  beu:^  turned  into 
actions  of  trespass  lone  smce.  Leach's  Hawk,  F.  C  iL  2S5. 
Capital  appeals  were  either  of  Treason  or  Felony  ;  and  may 
be  subdivided  into— 1 .  Appeals  tf  Death,  or,  as  they  are  other- 
wise called.  Appeals  of  Murder.  2.  Appeals  of  Larceny  or 
Robbery.  3.  Appeals  of  Rape.  4.  Appeals  of  Arson,  which 
last  have  long  been  obsolete.  1  Inst.  288.  a :  and  see  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  23. 

This  private  process  for  the  punishment  of  public  crimes, 
probably  had  its  original  in  those  times  when  a  private  pecu- 
niary satisfaction,  or  weregild,  was  constantly  paid  to  the 
party  injured,  or  his  relations,  to  expiate  enormous  ofiences. 
As,  therefore,  during  the  continuance  of  this  custom,  a  process 
was  certainly  given,  for  recovering  the  weregild  by  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  due ;  it  seems  that  when  these  ofiences,  by 
demes,  grew  no  longer  redeemaUe,  the  pri\*ate  process  was 
still  continued,  in  order  to  insure  the  infiiction  of  punishment 
upon  tht  offender,  though  the  party  injured  was  allowed  no 
pecuniary  compensation.    4  Comm.  313,  314. 

It  was  also  anciently  permitted  (as  above  hinted)  for  one 
subject  to  appeal  another  of  high  treason,  either  in  the  courts 
of  common  law  {Brit.  c.  22.)  or  in  parliament ;  or  for  treasons 
committed  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  court  of  the  high  constable 
and  marshal.  The  coffnixance  of  appeals  in  the  latter  still 
continues  in  force ;  and  so  late  as  1631  there  was  a  trial  by 


battle  awarded  in  the  court  of  chivalry  on  such  appeal  of  treji* 
son  p)y  Donald  Lord  Rae  against  David  Ramsey.  Ruskmf^ 
vol.  2,  part  2.  p.  112.]]  But  uie  oogniEance  of  amwals  for  tresk- 
son  in  the  common  law  courts  was  virtually  abuished  by  sta^ 
5  E.  3.  c.  9'  and  25  E.  8.  [stat.  5.  c.  4.]  (1  Hale,  P.  C.  340. 
359*)  and  in  parliament  expressly  by  stat.  1  £f.  4.  c.  14.  See 
4  Comm.  314. 

All  these  criminal  appeals  are  now  put  an  end  to  by  sta^ 
59  G.  3.  c.  46.  The  proc^dingt  therefore  upon  them  are  becooke 
matters  of  mere  curiosity ;  and  can  scarcely  be  quoted  even  as 
analogous  to  any  other  criminal  proceedings.  See  Kemdait^ 
ArgumesU  on  Trial  by  Battel,  and  for  abolishing  appeals,  for  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  more  antiquated  lawon  this  subject. 
This  statute  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  case  of  Ashfoni 
V.  Thornton,  1  Bam.  S;  A.  405. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  SESSIONS,  from  the  convictions  or 
order  of  justices  of  the  peace,  is  allowed  by  numerous  statutes 
where  the  defendant  is  dissatisfied  with  their  adjudicatiop» 
See  tit.  Sessions. 

APPEAL,  High  CouH  of,  for  Prizes.  By  5S  G.  3.  c.  151. 
forging  or  uttering  the  name  of  the  registrar  of  this  court,  or 
the  court  of  admiralty,  or  his  deputy,  or  any  document  made 
by  them,  is  felony.  This  act  is  not  repealed  by  the  general 
forgery  act,  1  fF.  4.  c.  6Q.    See  tit.  Forgery. 

APPEAL  TO  ROME.  At  the  reformatimi  in  the  rdgn  of 
H.  8.  the  kingdom  entirely  renounced  theauthority  of  the  see  of 
Rome :  and  therefore  by  the  several  statutes  24  H.  8.  c.  IS. 
and  25  H.  8.  c.  19*  and  21.  to  appeal  to  Rome  from  any  of  the 
king's  courts,  (which  though  illegal  before,  had  at  times  been 
connived  at ;)  to  sue  to  Rome  for  any  licence  or  dispensation;  or 
to  obey  any  process  from  thence,  are  made  liable  to  the  pains  of 
prannunire;  and  by  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.l.to  defend  the  pope's  juris- 
diction in  this  realm  is  a  prasmunire  for  the  first  orcnee,  and 
hi^  treason  for  the  secono.     See  tit.  Papists. 

Where  an  appeal  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause  is  made  before  the 
bishop,  or  his  commissary,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  archlu- 
shop ;  and  if  before  an  aichdeaoon,  to  the  court  of  arches,  and 
from  the  arches  to  the  archbishop ;  and  when  the  cause  ooncems 
the  kins,  appeal  may  be  brought  in  fifteen  days  from  any  of 
the  said  courts  to  the  prelates  in  convocation.  SiaL  24  H.  8. 
c.  12.— And  the  stat.  25  H.  8.  c  19*  gives  appeals  from  the 
archbishop's  courts  to  the  king  in  Chancery,  who  thereupon 
appoints  commissioners  finally  to  determine  the  cause;  and 
this  is  called  the  court  of  delegates :  there  is  also  a  court  of 
commissioners  of  revie w ;.  which  comnussion  the  Idng  may 
grant  as  supreme  head,  to  review  the  definitive  sentence  given 
on  appeal  in  the  court  of  delegates. 

APPEARANCE,  (before  the  late  act,  2  W.  4.  c.  39-  see 
post)  signified  the  defendant's  filing  oomman  or  special  bail, 
when  he  is  served  with  copy  of,  or  arrested  on  any  process  out 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster:  and  there  could  be  no  op- 
pearance  in  the  court  of  B.  R.  but  by  special  or  oom« 
mon  bail.  There  are  four  ways  for  defendants  to  ap^ 
pear  to  actions;  in  person,  or  by  attorney,  by  persons  cf 
full  age;  and  by  guardians,  or  next  friends,  by  infants. 
Show.  165. 

By  the  common  law,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  demandant 
or  tenant,  could  not  appear  by  attorney  without  the  king's 
special  warrant  by  writ  or  letters  patent,  but  ought  to  follow 
lus  suit  in  his  own  proper  person ;  by  reason  whereof  there  were 
but  few  suits.  Co.  LU.  128 :  2  Inst.  249*  But  it  is  now  the 
common  course  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  in  all  manner  of 
actions  where  there  may  be  an  attorney,  to  iqipear  by  attorney, 
and  put  in  his  warrant  without  any  writ  from  the  king  for  that 
purpose.  And  ther^ore,  generally,  in  all  actions  real,  penonal, 
and  mixt,  the  demandant  or  plaintiff,  tenant  or  defendant,  ms^ 
appear  by  attorney.    F.  N.  B.  26. 

But  in  every  case,  where  the  party  stands  in  contempt,  the 
court  will  not  admit  him  to  appear  by  attorney,  but  oblige  him 
to  appear  in  person.    As  if  he  comes  in  by  a  cept  corpus  upon 
I  an  exigent.  F.  N.B.  Or  if  he  be  outlawed.  2  Cro.  462.  616. 
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But  by  Stat.  4  and  5  W,  ^M.  c.  18.  penons  outlawed  in  any 
case,  except  for  treason  or  felony,  may  appear  by  attorney  to 
re^eine  tbe  same  without  bail ;  except  where  special  bail  shall 
be  ordered  by  the  court. 

In  all  cases,  where  process  issues  forth  to  take  the  party's 
body,  if  a  common  appearance  only,  and  not  special  bail,  is 
requbred,  there  every  such  party  may  appear  in  court  in  his 
proper  person,  and  file  common  bail.  1  LilL  Ab.  85:  HilL 
itSt  Car*  S,  JR. 

In  a  capital  criminal  case  the  party  must  always  appear  in 
person,  and  cannot  plead  by  attorney :  also  in  criminal  cdSfences, 
where  an  act  of  parliament  requires  that  the  party  should  ap- 
pear in  person ;  and  likewise  in  appeal,  or  on  attachment. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  §  1. 

On  an  indictment,  information,  or  action,  for  any  crime 
wbatsoerer  under  the  degree  c^  capital,  the  defendant  may,  by 
the  favour  of  the  court,  appear  by  attorney ;  and  this  he  may 
do  as  well  before  plea  pleaded,  as  in  the  proceeding  after, 
till  conviction.  1  Lev,  146 :  Keilw.  l65 :  Dyer,  Sib :  Cro, 
Jac.  462. 

If  husband  and  wife  are  sued,  the  husband  is  to  make  attor- 
ney for  her.    2  Saund.  213:  and  see  Barnes,  412. 

If  an  idiot  dodi  sue  or  defend^  he  cannot  appear  by  guardian^ 
froekem  ami,  or  attorn^,  but  must  appear  in  proper  person ; 
but  otherwise  of  him  who  becomes  aofi  compos  mentis;  for  he 
diall  appear  by  guardian  if  within  age,  or  by  attorney,  if  of 
lull  age.     Oi.Ii/.  135.  6:  2 /]»/. 390:  4  Co.  124. 

A  corporation  a^regatt  of  many  persons  cannot  appear  in 
person,  but  by  attorney,  and  such  appearance  is  good.  10  Rep. 
32.  in  the  case  of  Sutton's  Hospital 

If  a  man  is  bound  to  appear  in  court  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term,  it  shall  be  intended  the  first  day  in  common  understand- 
ii^  vtz.  the  first  day  in  full  term.     1  IML  S3 :  2  Leon.  4. 

Attomies  subscnbing  warrants  to  appear,  are  liable  to  at- 
tachment, upon  nonappearance.  And  where  an  attorney  pro- 
mises to  appear  for  his  client,  the  court  will  compel  him  to  6rp- 
pear  and  put  in  common  bail,  in  such  time  as  is  usual  by  the 
coarse  of  the  court ;  and  that  although  the  attorney  say  heliath 
DO  warrant  for  appearance :  nor  shall  repealing  a  warrant  of 
attorney  to  dday  proceedings,  excuse  the  attorney  for  his  not 
mpearing,  who  may  be  compelled  by  the  court  See  Impetus 
FracL  K.  B.  189-  cites  R.  M.  1654.  The  defendant's  attorney 
is  to  file  his  warrant  the  same  term  he  appears,  and  the  plaintiff 
the  term  he  declares,  under  penalties  by  stat.  4  and  5  A.  c.  16. 

An  attorney  is  not  compellable  to  appear  for  any  one,  unless 
he  take  his  fee,  or  back  the  warrant ;  after  which  the  court 
will  compel  him  to  appear.     1  Salk.  87- 

If  an  attorney  appears,  and  judgment  is  entered  against  his 
^ent,  the  court  innU  not  set  aside  the  Uidgment,  though  the 
attorney  had  no  warrant,  if  the  attorney  be  able  and  responsible; 
for  the  judgment  is  regular,  and  the  plaintiff  is  not  to  suffer 
when  in  no  default ;  but  if  the  attorney  be  not  responsible  or 
sospidous,  the  judgment  will  be  set  aside ;  for  otherwise  the 
defendant  has  no  remedy,  and  any  one  may  be  undone  by  that 
means.     1  Salk.  86. 

Attachment  denied  by  the  court  against  an  attorney,  who 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  without  a  warrant ;  but  said  an  action 
OB  tbe  case  lies.     Comb.  2. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  by  the  statute  45  G.  3. 
c.  124.  §  3.  a  common  appearance  may  be  entered  by  the  plain- 
ti&,  in  actions  against  members  of  the  House  of  Commons^  if 
tbe  defendant  do  not  appear  at  the  return  of  the  summons,  or 
within  eight  days  after  such  return.  Tidd,  120,  21.  And  by 
the  annual  marine  and  mutiny  acts.  (7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  4.  §  130. 
c.  5.  (  71*)  a  common  appearance  may  be  entered  by  the  plain- 
tifi^  in  actions  against  vmunteer  soldiers,  or  marines.  Also,  by 
fltatotca  43  G.  3.  c.  46.  §  2 ;  and  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  11.  §  2.  the 
plaintiff  is  aothoriaed  to  enter  a  common  appearance,  or  file 
pownnon  bail  for  the  defendant,  after  money  nas  been  deposited 
in  the  aherifiTs  hands  {Tidd,  228),  or  paid  into  court  {Tidd, 
244),  on  those  statutes,  in  case  Uie  defendant  shall  not  duly 


put  in,  and  perfect  bail  in  action.  And  by  the  statutes  51  G.  S. 
c.  124.  §  2 ;  and  7  and  8  G  4.  c.  71.  §  5.  if  tbe  defendant,  on 
being  personally  served  with  the  summons  or  attachment  by 
original,  do  not  appear  at  the  return  of  such  writ,  or  of  the  dis- 
tringas, as  the  case  may  be,  or  within  eight  days  after  the  re- 
turn thereof,  the  plaintiff,  upon  affidavit  being  made  and  filed 
in  the  proper  courts  of  the  personal  service  of  such  summons 
or  attachment,  or  of  the  due  execution  of  such  distringas,  &c., 
may  enter  a  common  appearance  for  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
thereon,  as  if  he  had  himself  entered  his  appearance.  Tidd, 
114.  243.  (9th  ed.)  A  defendant  who  has  been  served  with  pro- 
cess by  original,  shall  enter  an  appearance  within  four  days  of 
the  appearance  day,  if  the  action  is  brought  in  London  or  Mid- 
dlesex, or  within  eight  days  of  the  appearance  day  in  other 
cases;  otherwise  the  plaintiff  may  enter  an  appearance  for 
him,  according  to  the  statute ;  and  any  attorney  who  under- 
takes to  appear  shall  enter  an  appearance  accoidingly.  Rule 
ofH.  T.  1832. 

An  appearance  entered  by  plaintiff  for  defendant  in  a  wrong 
name  may  be  amended  after  declaration.     3  Wils.  49. 

An  appearance  by  defendant  cures  all*  errors  and  defects 
in  process.  Barnes,  l63.  167:  3  fVils.  141:  Lutw.  95i: 
Jenk.  Cent,  57* 

In  what  cases  common  appearance  will  be  ordered  see  Impey's 
Pract.  K.  B.  1919.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Arrest,  Sfc. 

On  two  nihils  returned  upon  a  scire  Sf  alias  scire  facias,  they 
^mount  to  a  scire  feci,  and  the  plaintiff  eiving  rule,  the  defen- 
dant is  to  appear,  or  judgment  shall  be  had  against  him  by  de- 
fault, and  where  a  defendant  doth  not  plead  after  appearance, 
judgment  may  be  had  against  him.     Style,  208. 

A  wife  may  appear  without  her  husband.  1  Wils.  264.  A 
man  may  appear  before  the  return  of  a  capias  ad  respondetidum. 
Id.  39-     For  the  appearance  is  to  the  suit. 

The  act  for  uniformity  of  process,  2  W.  4.  c.  39.  has  altered 
the  mode  c^  appearing  in  actions. 

When  the  defendant  has  been  personally  served  with  the 
writ  of  summons,  he  should,  within  eight  days  inclusive  after 
such  service,  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  for  him,  in  the 
court  out  of  which  the  writ  issued ;  or  in  default  of  his  so 
doing,  the  plaintiff  may,  by  the  terms  of  the  writ,  cause  an 
appearance  to  be  entered  for  him,  and  proceed  thereon  to  judg- 
ment and  execution.  For  this  purpose  an  affidavit  of  the 
service  of  the  writ  should,  it  seems,  be  made,  though  it  is  not 
expressly  required  by  the  statute.  '^  And  the  mode  of  appear- 
ance to  every  such  writ  shall  be  by  delivering  a  memorandum 
in  writing  according  to  the  form  contained  in  the  schedule  of 
the  act,  and  marked  No.  2 ;  such  memorandum  to  be  delivered 
to  such  officer  or  person,  as  the  court  out  of  which  the  process 
issued  shall  direct,  and  to  be  dated  on  the  day  of  delivery 
thereof."  For  entering  an  appearance  a  fee  of  one  shilling  is 
allowed,  by  rule  of  court,  for  every  defendant,  unless  an  ap- 
pearance shall  be  entered  for  more  than  one  defendant,  by  the 
same  attorney ;  and  in  that  case  a  fee  of  fourpence  for  every 
additional  defendant. 

For  the  time  and  mode  of  appearance  by  the  defendant,  or 
his  attorney,  before  the  stat.  2  W.  4.  c.  S^.  on  a  special 
original  writ,  in  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  see 
TMs  Prac.  9th  ed.  110.  238 ;  on  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  71. 
ib.  1 13,  114;  in  actions  against  peers,  t6. 1 19 ;  members  of  the 
House  c^  Commons,  ib.  120 ;  or  on  common  process  against  the 
person,  by  stat.  12  G.  1.  c  29.  ib.  240 ;  and  by  the  plaintiff, 
or  his  attorney,  on  same  stat.,  ib.  241,  242 ;  on  stat  43  G.  3. 
c.  46.  §  2.  ib.  228.  243,  244 ;  on  sUt.  45  G.  3.  c.  124.  ib.  120, 
121.  243 ;  on  stat  51  G.  3.  c.  124.  fi.  113,  114.  243 ;  on  stat. 
7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  71-  §  2  ib.  228.  243,  244  ;  on  same  stat.  §  5. 
ib.  113,  114.  243:  and  on  the  annual  mutiny  and  marine 
acts,  ib.  243.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  stat.  2  W.  4.  c.  Sg.  with 
what  officer  the  appearance  is  to  be  entered  ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  previously  entered  with  the  filacer,  in  actions  by  origi- 
nal writ,  in  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas ;  Tidd's  Pract. 
9th  ed.  110;  or  against  peers,  ib.  119;  with  the  cleric  of  tbe 
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common  bails^by  bill  against  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ib>  120 ;  or  on  common  process,  against  the  person,  in  the  King's 
Bench,  ib.  240 ;  and  in  the  Exchequer,  on  the  appearance  book, 
in  the  office  of  pleas,  ib.  120. 

As  to  appearance  by  guardian  and  next  friend,  vide  Infants, 

APPEARAND  HEIR,  is  any  person  who  has  a  right  to 
succeed  in  an  heretable  subject,  but  is  not  actually  entered : 
though  in  the  more  strict  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  under- 
stood only  of  descendants.     Scotch  Diet, 

APPELLANT.  The  party  by  whom  an  appeal  is  made. 
The  other  party  is  termed  Respondent. 

APPENDANT,  appendens.'^  Is  a  thing  of  inheritance,  be- 
longing to  another  inheritance  that  is  more  worthy.  As  an 
advowson,  common  court,  &c.  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor, 
common  of  ^hin?  appendant  to  a  freehold :  land  appendant  to 
an  office ;  a  seat  in  a  church  to  a  house,  &c. ;  but  land  is  not 
appendant  to  land,  both  being  corporeal,  and  one  thing  corporeal/ 
may  not  be  appendant  to  another  that  is  corporeal;  but  an  tit- 
corporeal  thing  may  be  appettdant  to  it.  Co.  Lit,  121 :  4  Rep. 
86 :  Danv.  Ah.  500.  A  forest  may  be  appendant  to  an  honour ; 
and  waifs  and  estrays  to  a  leet.  Co,  Lit,  367*  And  incorw^ 
real  things,  advowsons,  ways,  courts,  commons,  and  the  like, 
are  properly  parcel  of  and  appendant  or  corporeal  things ;  as 
houses,  land,  manors,  &c.  PUwd.  170:  At  Hep.  38.  If  one 
disseise  me  of  common  appendant  belonging  to  my  manor,  and 
during  the  disseisin  I  sell  the  manor ;  by  this  the  common  is 
extinct  forever.  4  Ed.  3. 21  :  11  Rep.  47*  Common ci  estovers 
cannot  be  appendant  to  land;  but  to  a  house  to  be  spent  there. 
Co,  Lit.  120.  By  the  grant  of  a  messuage,  the  orchard  and 
garden  will  pass  as  appendant. 

Appendants  are  ever  by  prescription,  and  this  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  appendants  and  appurtenances,  for  appurte- 
nances may  be  created  in  some  cases  at  this  day ;  as  if  a  man  at 
this  day  grant  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  common  in  such  a  moor 
for  his  beasts,  levant  or  couching  upon  his  manor ;  or  if  he 
grant  to  another  common  of  estovers,  or  turbury  in  fee-simple, 
to  be  burnt  or  spent  within  his  manor;  by  these  grants  these 
commons  are  appurtenant  to  the  manor,  and  shall  pass  by  the 
grant  thereof;  in  the  civil  law  it  is  called  adjunctum.  Co» 
Lit,  121.  b. 

A  way  may  be  quasi  appendant  to  a  house,  &c.,  and  as  such 
pass  by  grant  thereof.     Cro.  Jac.  I90. 

What  things  may  be  appendant.  Vide  Plow.  Com. )  03.  b. 
104.  b.  170.     See  also  tit.  Appurtenances. 

APPENDITIA.  The  appendages  or  pertinences  of  an 
estate.  Hence  our  pentices  or  pent-houses,  are  called  appen^ 
ditia  domus,  Sfc. 

APPENNAGE,  or  apennage,  Fr.]  Is  derived  from  appen- 
dendo  ;  or  the  German  word  apanage,  signifying  a  portion.  It 
is  used  for  a  child's  part  or  portion  ;  and  is  properly  the  portion 
ot  the  king's  younger  children  in  France.     Spehn.  Gloss. 

APPENSURA.  The  payment  of  money  at  the  scale  or  by 
weight.     Hist.  Elien.  edit.  Gale,  1. 2,  c.  IQ* 

APPLES.  A  duty  is  granted  on  all  apples  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  By  what  measure  apples  are  to  be  fiold,  see 
1  A.  st,  1.  c.  15. 

APPGDIARE.  A  word  used  in  old  historians,  which  sig- 
nifies to  lean  on,  or  prop  up  any  thing,  &c  Walsingham,  ann, 
1271  :  Mat,  Paris.  Chron.  Aula  Regiof,  ann.  1321. 

APPO INTMENTS,  under  Power.     See  tit.  Power. 

APPONERE.  To  pledge  or  pawn.  Newbrigensis,  lib.  1. 
c,  2. 

APPORTIONMENT,  apportionamentum.'}  Is  a  dividing 
of  a  rent,  &c.  into  parts,  according  as  the  land  out  of  which  it 
issues  is  divided  among  two  or  more.  If  a  stranger  recovers 
part  of  the  Innd,  a  lessee  shall  pay,  having  regard  to  that  re- 
covered and  what  remains  in  his  hands.  VHiere  the  lessor 
recovers  part  of  the  land,  or  enters  for  a  forfeiture  into  part 
thereof,  the  rent  shall  be  apportionetL  Co,  Lit.  148.  If  a 
man  leases  three  acres,  rendering  rent,  and  afterwards  grants 


away  one  acre,  the  rent  shall  be  apportioned.  Co.  Lit.  1- 
Lessee  for  years  leases  for  years,  renaering  rent,  and  after 
vises  this  rent  to  three  persons,  this  rent  may  be  apportkmeti^ 
Danv,  Abr,  505.  If  a  lessee  for  life  or  years  under  rent  sur- 
renders part  of  the  land,  the  rent  shall  be  apportioned :  bu^ 
where  the  grantee  of  a  rent-charge  purchases  part  of  the  land^ 
there  all  is  extinct  at  law.  Moor,  231.  But  he  shall  hare 
relief  in  equity.  Fonblanque's  Treatise  of  Equity,  L  379-  A 
rent  charge,  issuing  out  otland,  may  not  be  apportioned :  nor 
shall  things  entire,  as  if  one  holds  lands  by  service  to  pajr 
yearly  to  the  lord,  at  such  a  feast,  a  horse,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  149. 
But  if  part  of  the  land,  out  of  which  a  rent-charge  issae% 
descends  to  the  grantee  of  the  rent,  this  shall  be  apportioned^ 
Danv.  507. 

A  grantee  of  rent  releases  part  of  the  rent  to  the  grmntor, 
this  doth  not  extinguish  the  residue,  but  it  shall  be  apportioned:^ 
far  here  the  grantee  dealeth  not  with  the  land,  only  the  rent. 
Co,  Lit.  1 48.  On  partition  of  lands  out  of  which  a  rent  is 
issuing,  the  rent  shall  be  apportioned,  Danv.  Abr.  507.  And 
where  lands  held  by  lease,  rendering  rent,  are  extended  upon 
elegit,  one  moiety  of  the  rent  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  lessor. 
Ibtd.  509.  If  part  of  lands  leased  is  surrounded  by  fre^ 
water,  there  shall  be  no  apportionment  of  rent;  but  if  it  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  sea,  there  shall  be  an  apportionment  of  the 
rent.     Dyer,  56. 

The  Stat  11  G.  2.  c,  19,  §  15.  has,  in  certain  cases,  altered 
the  law  as  to  the  apportioning  of  rents,  in  point  of  time;  it 
being  thereby  enacted,  ''That  if  any  tenant  for  life  shall 
happen  to  die  before,  or  on  the  day  on  which  any  rent  was  re- 
served, or  made  payable  upon  any  demise  or.  lease  of  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  which  determined  on  the  death 
of  any  such  tenant  for  life,  that  the  executors  or  administrators 
of  such  tenant  for  life  shall  and  may,  in  an  action  on  the  case, 
recover  of  and  from  such  under-tenant  or  under-tenants  of  such 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  if  such  tenant  for  life  die 
on  the  day  on  which  the  same  was  made  payable,  the  whole,  or 
if  before  such  day,  then  a  proportion  of  such  rent  according  to 
the  time  such  tenant  for  life  Uved,  of  the  last  year,  or  quarter 
of  a  year,  or  other  time  in  which  the  said  rent  was  growing  due 
as  aforesaid,  making  all  just  allowances,  or  a  proportionable 
part  thereof  respectively." 

Before  this  statute  the  rent,  by  the  death  c^  a  tenant  for  life, 
was  lost :  for  the  law  would  not  suffer  his  representative  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  use  and  occupation,  much  less  if  there 
was  a  lease,  and  the  remainder-man  had  no  right,  because  the 
rent  was  not  due  in  his  time ;  nor  could  equity  relieve  against 
this  hardship  by  apportioning  the  rent.  1  P.  fVms.  392.  The 
legislature  having,  however,  by  the  above  statute,  interposed 
in  favour  of  tenants  for  life,  its  provisions  have,  by  an  equitable 
construction,  been  extended  to  tenants  in  tail  Amb.  Rep.  ]  98: 
2  Bro.  C.  Rep,  659 :  Bac.  Ab.  Rent.  H.  (7th  ed.) 

But  thougn  the  executor  of  tenant  for  life  is  now  entitled 
to  an  apportionment  of  the  rent,  yet  the  dividends  of  money 
directed  to  be  laid  out  in  lands,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be 
invested  in  government  securities,  and  the  interest  and  divi- 
dends to  be  applied,  as  the  rents  and  profits  would  in  case  it 
were  laid  out  in  land,  were  held  not  be  apportionable,  though 
tenant  for  life  died  in  the  middle  of  the  half  year.  3  Atk.  502 : 
Amb,  Rep,  279  •*  ^  ^^'  672 :  and  the  authority  of  the  case  on 
the  will  of  Lord  C.  J.  Holt,  3  Fin.  Abr,  IS.  pL  3.  was  denied. 
But  where  the  money  is  laid  out  in  mortgage  till  a  purchase 
could  be  made,  the  interest  is  apportionable.  2  P,  Wms.  I76. 
This  distinction,  however,  may  be  referred  to  interest  on  a 
mortgage,  beine  in  fact  due  from  day  to  day,  and  so  not  pro- 
perly an  apportionment :  whereas  the  divicKends  accruing  rnnrn 
the  public  funds  are  made  payable  on  certain  days,  and  there- 
fore not  apportionable ;  and  upon  the  principle  of  this  distinc- 
tion the  master  of  the  rolls  decreed  an  apportionment  of  main- 
tenance-money, it  being  for  the  daily  subsbtence  of  the  infant. 
2  P.  Wms.  501:  see  also  Mr.  C^'inote(l):  13  Ves.  135: 
1 1  Ves.  361 .    And  the  prind^de  extending  to  a  separate  main- 
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tenanoe  far  a  feme  covert^  such  apportionment  has,  in  such 
case,  been  allowed  at  law.  2  Black.  Rep.  1016.  Q.  Whether 
equity  would  not  apportion  dividends  of  money  in  the  funds> 
directed  to  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  an  infant,  or 
Becured  by  the  husband  as  a  separate  provL<don  for  his  wife,  as 
it  would  be  difBcult  for  them  to  find  credit  for  necessaries,  if 
the  payment  depended  on  their  living  to  the  end  of  a  quarter? 
That  equity  will  not  in  general  apportion  dividends,  see  S  Bro. 
Ck.  Rep.  99. 

As  to  apportionment  of  fines  paid  on  renewal  of  leases  by 
tenant  for  life,  see  1  Bro.  Ch.  Rep.  440 :  2  Bro.  Ch.  Rep.  243. 
and  the  cases  there  referred  to. 

In  what  cases  eviction  of  part  of  the  land  is  a  ground  for 
apportionment,  see  Co.  Lilt.  148 :  Fonhlanques  Treat,  of 
Eowhf,  376:  2  Mttule  ^  S.  276:  2  East,  375 :  Bac.  Ab.  Rent. 
(M.)  (7th  ed.) 

A  man  purchases  part  of  the  land  where  he  hath  common 
appendant,  the  cmnmon  shall  be  apportioned :  of  common  ap^ 
purtenant  it  is  otherwise,  and  if  by  the  act  of  the  party  the 
common  is  extinct  8  Rep.  79*  Comnum  appendant  and  ap- 
pmrtenani  may  be  apportioned  on  alienation  01  part  of  the  land 
to  which  it  is  appendant  or  appurtenant.  Wood's  Inst.  199- 
If  where  a  person  has  common  cf  pasture  sans  number,  part  of 
the  land  descends  to  him,  this  being  entire  and  uncertain,  can- 
not be  apportioned :  but  if  it  had  been  common  certain,  it  should 
have  been  apportioned.    Co.  Litt.  149. 

APPORTUM,  from  the  Fr.  apport."}  Signifies  properly 
the  revenue  or  profit  which  a  thing  brings  in  to  the  owner :  and 
it  was  commonly  used  for  a  corody  or  pension.  It  hath  also 
been  applied  to  an  augmentation  given  to  an  abbot  out  of  the 
profits  c^  a  manor  for  his  better  support. 

APPOSAL  OF  SHERIFFS.  The  charging  them  with 
joonej  received  upon  their  accounts  in  the  exchequer.  Stal. 
StSt  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  22. 

APPRAISERS  of  goods  are  to  be  sworn  to  make  true  ap^ 
prttisement,  and,  valuing  the  goods  too  high,  shall  be  obliged 
to  take  them  at  the  price  appraised,  Stal.  11  Ed.  I.  Stat. 
Acton  BumeL     See  Auctioneers. 

APPREHENDING  OFFENDERS.  Persons  active  in 
80  doing  are,  by  the  stat.  7  0. 4.  c.  64.  §  28.  allowed  compensa- 
tion, in  certain  specified  cases.     See  tit.  Compensation. 

APPRENDRE  [Ft,]  A  fee  or  profit  apprendre,  is  fee  or 
profit  to  be  taken  or  received.     Stat.  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  8. 

APPRENTICE,  apprenticius,  Fr.  apprenti,  from  appren^ 
dre,  to  leam.3  A  young  person  bound  by  indentures  to  a  trades- 
man or  artificer,  who,  upon  certain  covenants,  is  to  teach  him 
his  mystery  or  trade. 

It  will  be  proper  under  this  head  to  consider, 

I.  Who  ma^  he  bound  apprentices,  and  in  what  manner;  and 
who  are  compellable  to  receive  them. 

II.  Horn  they  are  to  be  provided  far  and  governed  durins 
iheir  apprenticeship,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  assigned, 

IIL  What  trades  may  not  be  exercised  without  having  served 
an  apprenticeship. 

I V.  For  what  offences  they  are  punishable,  and  how. 

Of  appfentices  aoqidring  settlement,  see  tit.  Settlement. 

I.  It  seems  dearly  agreed,  that,  by  the  common  law,  infants, 
or  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  cannot  bind 
themselves  apprentices,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  their 
masters  to  an  action  of  covenant,  or  other  action  against  them 
(at  d^Nurting  from  their  service,  or  other  breaches  of  their  in- 
dentures: which  makes  it  necessary,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  to  get  some  of  their  firiends  to  be  bound  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  offices,  according  to  the  terms  agreed  on. 
11  Co.  Sg.  hi  2  Inst.  379.  580 :  3  Leon.  63 :  7  Mod.  15.  And 
notwithstanding  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  enacts,  that  although  per- 
sons bound  apprentices  shall  be  within  age  at  the  time  of  mak- 
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ing  their  indentures,  they  shall  be  bound  to  serve  for  the  years 
in  their  indentures  contained,  as  if  they  were  at  full  age  at  the 
time  of  making  them ;  it  hath  been  held,  that  although  an 
infant  may  voluntarily  bind  himself  an  apprentice,  and,  if  he 
ccmtinue  an  apprentice  for  seven  years,  he  may  have  the  benefit 
to  use  his  trade ;  yet  neither  at  the  common  law,  nor  by  any 
words  of  the  above-mentioned  statute,  can  a  covenant  or  obli- 
gation of  an  infant,  for  his  apprenticeship,  bind  him  ;  but  if  he 
misbehave  himself,  the  master  may  correct  him  in  his  service, 
or  complain  to  a  justice  of  peace,  to  have  him  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  statute :  but  no  remedy  lieth  against  an  infant  upon 
such  covenant.  Cro.  Car.  179:  Cro.  Jac  I94f.  S.  P.  The 
father,  however,  cannot,  at  common  law,  bind  his  infant  son 
apprentice  without  his  assent;  and,  therefore,  where  the  inden- 
ture is  executed  by  the  father  only,  and  not  by  the  son,  it  is  in- 
valid. Rex  V.  Amesby,  3  Bam.  4*  A.  584.  Covenant  upon  an 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  by  the  master  against  the  father ; 
breach,  that  the  apprentice  absented  himself  from  the  service ; 
plea,  that  the  son  faithfully  served  till  he  came  of  age,  and  then 
avoided  the  indenture.  This  was  held  no  answer  to  the  action. 
3  Bam.  Sf  A.  59;  and  see  1  Bam.  Sp  C.  460. 

But  if  any  one  entices  an  apprentice  from  his  master's  ser- 
vice, or  harboura  him  after  notice,  the  master  may  maintain  a 
spedal  action  on  the  case  against  the  person  so  doing.  Vide 
1  Salk.  380. 

By  the  custom  of  London,  an  infant  unmarried,  and  above 
the  age  of  fourteen,  may  bind  himself  apprentice  to  a  freeman 
of  London,  by  indenture,  with  proper  covenants,  which  cove- 
nants,  by  the  custom  of  London,  shall  be  as  binding  as  if  he 
were  of  full  age.  Moore,  134 :  2  Bulst.  192 :  2  Roll.  Rep.  305  : 
Palm.  361 :  1  Mod.  271 :  2  Keb.  687.  But  a  waterman's  ap- 
prentice is  not,  within  the  custom  of  London,  to  bind  himself, 
being  under  twenty-one.     6  Mod.  6g. 

A  freeman's  widow  may  take  a  maid  apprentice  for  seven 
years,  and  inrol  her  as  a  youth,  if  she  be  above  fourteen  years 
old :  and  if  an  exchange  woman,  that  hath  a  husband  free  of 
London,  take  such  apprentice,  she  shall  be  bound  to  the  hus- 
band ;  and  may  be  made  free,  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship, 
if  she  be  then  unmarried.     Lex  Londinen.  48. 

By  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  35.  the  justices  may  compel  certain 
persons  under  age  to  be  bound  as  apprentices,  and  on  refusal 
may  commit  them,  &c  And  by  stat.  43  Eliz.  c  2.  and  1 8  G.  3. 
c.  47*  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  may  bind  out 
the  children  of  the  poor  to  be  apprentices,  with  the  consent  of 
two  justices ;  if  boys  till  twen^-one,  if  girls  till  that  age  or 
marriage.  And  if  any  person  refuse  to  accept  a  poor  appren- 
tice, he  shall  forfeit  10/.  Stat.  8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  30.  §  5 :  and 
see  54  G.  3.  c.  107  :  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Settlement.  Also  justices 
of  peace  and  churchwardens,  &c  may  put. out  poor  boys  ap- 
prentice to  the  sea-service.  Stat.  2  and  3  A.  c.  6.  and  4  A. 
c.  19*  And  by  stat.  7  Jac-  1.  c.  3.  apprentices  bound  out  by 
public  charities  are  regulated.     See  tit.  Chimney-sweepers. 

As  to  the  manner  of  their  being  bound : 

Indentures  must  also  be  inrolled  in  all  towns  corporate,  under 
stat.  5  EUz.  c.  5.  and  5  G.  2.  c.  46.  and  in  London,  by  the 
custom,  in  the  chamberlain's  office  there. 

In  London,  if  the  indentures  be  not  inrolled  before  the 
chamberlain  within  a  year,  upon  a  petition  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  &c.  a  scire  ^facias  shall  issue  to  the  master,  to  show 
cause  why  not  inrolled;  and  if  it  was  through  the  master's 
default,  the  apprentice  may  sue  out  his  indentures,  and  be  dis- 
charged :  otherwise  if  through  the  fault  of  the  apprentice, 
as  if  he  would  not  come  to  present  himself  before  the  cham- 
berlain, &c.  for  it  cannot  be  inrolled,  unless  the  apprentice  be 
in  court  and  acknowledge  it.  2  Roll.  Rep.  305 :  Palm.  36 1  : 
1  Mod.  271. 

Indentures  are  likewise  to  be  stamped,  and  are  chargeable 
with  several  duties  by  act  of  parliament. 

By  stat.  8  A.  c.  9.  made  perpetual  by  stat.  9  A.  c.  21.  a  duty 
of  6d.  in  the  pound  under  50/.  and  I2d.  in  the  pound  for  sums 
exceeding  it,  given  with  apprentices  (except  poor  apprentices) 
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is  granted.  And  if  the  full  sum  agreed  be  not  inserted,  or 
the  duty  not  paid,  indentures  shall  be  void,  and  appretUices  not 
capable  of  following  trades;  and  the  masters  are  nMe  to  601. 
penalty. 

See  Jackson  v.  Warwick,  7  Term  Rep.  121.  No  action  can 
be  maintained  by  the  plaintiff,  on  a  note  given  to  him  by  the 
defendant,  as  an  apprentice  fee  with  his  son,  who  was  to  be 
bound  to  the  plaintiff,  if  it  appear  that  the  indenture  executed 
was  void  by  8  A.  c  9*  for  want  of  the  insertion  of  such  pre- 
mium therein,  and  a  proper  stamp  in  respect  c^  the  same ; 
although  the  plaintiff  did  in  fact  maintain  the  apprentice  for 
some  time,  and  until  he  absconded. 

There  are  several  statutes  allowing  farther  time  to  pay  the 
duties  and  stamp  indentures,  through  neglect,  omitted.  Sic 
And  acts  of  indemnity  of  this  nature  are  usually  passed  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  years. 

The  payment  of  the  duties  on  apprentice  fees  is  enforced 
by  several  acts;  18  G.  2.  c.  M2.  and  20  G.  2.  c.  45;  the 
former  of  which  provides,  that  if  the  apprentice  shall  pay  the 
duties,  on  the  neglect  of  the  master,  he  may  recover  bade  the 
apprentice  fee ;  and  the  latter,  that  if  no  suit  is  commenced, 
and  the  master  shall  pay  double  duties  within  two  years  after 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  indentures  shall  be  valid, 
or  the  apprentice  may  pay  them,  and  in  such  case  recover 
double  the  apprentice  Jee,  by  action,  from  his  master. 

The  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c,  4.  and  5.  directs  who  shall  take  appren- 
tices, and  directs  that  every  clolh-tvorker,  fuller,  shearman, 
weaver ,  taylor,  or  shoe-maker^  taking  three  i^prentices,  shall 
have  one  journeyman,  and  for  every  other  apprentice  above 
three,  also  one  journeyman.  §  33.  Stat.  1  Jac.  I.e.  17*  allows 
only  two  apprentices  at  a  time  to  halters  and  fell-makers ; 
(except  a  son  apprentice ;)  and  slat.  13  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  5. 
allows  only  two  to  Norwich  weavers,  who  must  then  have  also 
two  journeymen. 

As  by  the  stat.  of  5  Eliz,  c.  4.  the  justices  of  the  peace  have 
a  power  of  imposing  an  apprentice  on  a  master,  in  consequence 
thereof  an  indictment  lies  for  disobedience  to  their  orders, 
either  in  not  receiving,  or  receiving,  and  af)«r  turning  ofi^  or 
not  providing  for  such  apprentice ;  for  though  an  act  of  par- 
liament prescribes  an  easier  way  of  proceeding  by  complaint ; 
yet  that  does  not  exclude  the  remedy  by  indictment.  6'  Mod. 
163:  1  Salk.38l. 

By  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  so  often  quoted,  divers  rules  and  re- 
gulations were  enacted  respecting  the  qualifications  of  persons 
entitled  to  take  and  become  apprentices,  and  the  term  of  years 
for  which  they  should  be  bound,  and  the  mode  of  binding 
them :  and  all  indentures,  covenants,  and  bargains  to  the  con- 
trary, were  declared  void,  and  liable  to  a  penalty  of  lOL  By 
54  G.  3.  c.  9^.  §  ^.  all  these  regulations  are  repealed,  and  it  is 
declared  lawful  for  any  person  Uy  take  or  retain,  or  become  an 
apprentice,  though  not  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
act  of  Elizabeth. 

II.  The  justices  of  peace  may  discharge  an  apprentice  not 
only  on  the  default  of  the  master,  but  also  on  his  own  default ; 
for  in  such  case  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  contracts,  which 
were  made  by  their  authority,  should  be  dissolved  by  the  same 
power.     Skin.  108 :  5  Mod.  139 :  2  Salk.  471. 

And  under  the  said  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  justices,  or  the  sessions, 
may  hear  and  determine  disputes  between  masters  and  appren- 
tices; and  the  sessions  may  discharge  the  apprentice,  and 
vacate  the  indentures,  or  correct  the  apprentice. 

An  order  of  justices  on  the  master  to  return  money  is  good, 
though  it  is  not  averred  that  he  had  any  with  the  apprentice ; 
for  the  order  being  to  return  money,  is  as  necessary  a  proof  of 
the  receipt  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  expressly  alleged :  and  the 
court  held,  that  the  justices  had  junsdiction  to  oblige  the 
master  to  refund.  Trin.  7  G.  2.  in  B.  R.  The  King  v.  Amies; 
though  an  order  of  this  nature  has  been  quashed.  Boil,  (by 
Const.)  L  513. 

By  the  stat.  20  G.  2.  c.  19*  any  two  justices,  upon  complaint 


of  any  apprentice  put  out  by  the  parish,  or  with  whom  no 
than  61,  were  paid,  of  any  mis-usage,  refusal  of  necessary  pro- 
visions, cruelty,  or  other  ill  treatment  by  his  master,  may 
summon  the  master  to  appear  before  them  ;  and  upon  pnx^  o£ 
the  complaint  on  oath,  to  their  satisfaction  (whether  the  master 
be  present  or  not,  if  service  of  the  summons  be  proved),  to 
discharge  such  apprentice  by  warrant  or  certificate,  for  whicli. 
no  fee  &all  be  paid  (and  by  stat.  38  G.  3.  c.  65.  may  ^ne  the 
master  for  such  ill  usage):  and  on  complaint  of  the  master 
against  any  such  apprentice,  touching  any  misdemeanor,  mis- 
carriage, or  ill  behaviour,  the  justices  may  punish  the  offender 
by  commitment  to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  corrected 
and  kept  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  a  calendar  month  ;  or 
otherwise  by  dischai^ing  such  offender.     Either  party  may 
appeal  to  the  sessions,  and  the  determination  there  is  to  be  final. 
By  31  G.  2.  c.  11.  this  act  is  extended  to  servants  in  husbandry, 
though  hired  for  less  than  a  year.     By  4  G.  4.  c.  29*  the  powers 
c^  the  20  G.  2.  c.  19-  and  of  3S  G.  3.  c.  65.  are  extended  to  all 
apprentices  on  whose  binding  not  more  than  25^  is  paid  ;  and 
see  4  G.  4.  c.  34. 

By  stat.  6  G.  3.  c.  25.  apprentices  (with  whom  less  than 
lOL  premium  is  paid)  absenting  themselves  during  their  op^ 
prenticeship,  shall  serve  an  equal  time  beyond  their  term.-^In 
London,  apprentices  are  all  under  the  oontroul  of  the  chambep- 
lain,  whose  jurisdiction  is  saved  in  the  several  statutes. — ^The 
stat.  32  G.  3.  c.  51.  makes  some  additional  regulations  as  to  the. 
punishing  and  relieving  parish  apprentices. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  assigning  of  apprentices,  it  hath  been 
held,  that  an  a|^rentice  is  not  assignable.  He  cannot  be  bound 
nor  discharged  without  deed.  1  Salk.  6S.pl.  7 :  Mich.  13  W.  3. 
B.  R. 

But  though  an  apprentice  is  not  assignable,  yet  such  assign^ 
ment  amounts  to  a  contract  between  the  two  masters,  that  the 
child  should  serve  the  latter.  1  Salk.  68.pl.  7 :  Mich.  13  W.3. 
B.  R.  Ckuter  v.  Eccles  Parish. 

By  the  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  also,  an  apprentice  may 
be  turned  over  from  one  master  to  another ;  and  if  the  master 
refuse  to  make  the  apprentice  free  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the 
chamberlain  may  make  him  free :  in  other  corporations  there 
must  be  a  mandamus  to  the  mayor,  &c  to  make  him  free  in 
such  case.     Danv.  Ab.  421 :  Woods  Inst.  51. 

But  it  hath  been  held  that  thoueh  justices  of  peace  have  a 
jurisdiction  of  discharging  apprentices,  and  may  bind  them  to 
other  masters,  that  they  cannot  turn  them  over :  and  therefore 
an  order  that  an  apprentice,  whose  master  was  dead,  should 
serve  the  remainder  of  his  time  with  his  master's  widow's 
second  husband,  was  quashed ;  because  the  justices  have  nothing 
to  do  about  turning  over  an  apprentice ;  and  though  he  applied 
to  them,  that  could  not  give  them  a  jurisdiction.     Comb.  324. 

It  seems  agreed,  that,  if  a  man  be  bound  to  instruct  an 
apprentice  in  a  trade  for  seven  years,  and  the  master,  dies,  that 
the  condition  is  dispensed  with,  being  a  thing  personal ;  but  if 
he  be  bound  farther,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  will  find  him  in 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  here  the  death 
of  the  master  doth  not  dispense  with  the  condition,  but  his 
executors  shall  be  bound  to  perform  it  as  far  as  they  have  assets. 
1  iSirf.  216:  1  Keb.  761.  820:  1  Lev.  177. 

But  if  a  person  is  bound  apprentice  by  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
the  master  happens  to  die  before  the  term  expires,  the  jwstices 
have  no  power  to  oblige  his  executor,  by  their  order,  to  receive 
such  apprentice  and  maintain  him;  for  by  this  method  the 
executor  is  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  pleading  plene  adminit^ 
travit,  (which  he  may  do,  in  case  covenant  be  brought  against 
him),  and  must  maintain  the  apprentice,  whether  he  hath  assets 
or  not.  Carth.  237 ;  1  Salk.  66 :  1  Show.  405.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  executor  or  administrator  may  bind  him  to 
another  master  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  time.     Bam. 

But  it  is  said,  that  in  this  case  of  the  master^s  dying,  by  the 
custom  of  London  the  executor  must  put  the  apprentice  to 
another  master  of  the  same  trade.     1  Salk.  66.  per  Bolt,  Ch.  J. 

By  stat.  22  G.  3.  c.  51.  in  case  of  the  death  (§  3.)  or  insol' 
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venev  (§  8.)  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  a  parish  apprentice 
(wi^  a  premium  not  exceeding  5/.),  the  justices  shall^  by 
indoraemait  on  the  indentiure^  direct  the  apprentice  to  serve 
another  master^  &c  and  so  toties  quolies.  And  masters,  &c  of 
apprentices  under  stat.  8  and  9  W,  3.  c.  30.  may  with  consent 
c^  two  justices  assign  them. 

Whatever  an  apprentice  gains  is  for  the  use  of  his  master ; 
and  whether  he  was  legally  bound  or  no,  is  not  material^  if  he 
was  an  apprentice  de  facto,  SaUc.  68.  For  enticing  an  ap< 
prentice  to  embessle  goods,  indictment  will  lie.  1  Salk.  380. 
A  master  may  be  indicted  for  not  providing  for,  or  for  turning 
away,  an  apprentice.  If  a  master  gives  an  apprentice  licence 
to  l^ve  him  it  cannot  afterwards  be  recalled.  Mod,  Cas,  70. 
If  an  apprentice  marries,  without  the  master's  privity,  that 
will  not  justify  his  turning  him  away,  but  he  must  sue  his 
covenant.  I  FetTi.  492*  By  the  custom  of  the  dty  of  London 
a  freeman  may  turn  away  his  apprentice  for  gaming.  Ibid*  241. 
Though  if  a  master  turns  an  apprentice  away  on  account  of 
negligence,  &c.  equity  may  decree  him  to  refund  part  of  the 
money  given  with  him.  1  Vem.  Rep.  460.  As  no  apprentice 
can  be  made  without  writing ;  so  none  may  be  discharged  by 
his  master,  but  by  writing  under  his  hand,  and  with  the  allow- 
ance of  a  justice  of  peace,  by  statute.     Dali.  121. 

The  court  of  King's  Bench  will  not  discharge  an  apprentice 
from  his  indentures,  if  it  appear  upon  the  return  to  an  habeas 
€orpms  that  he  is  in  execution,  under  the  conviction  of  two 
magistrates,  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  for  absenting  himself 
from  his  master's  service,  although  it  appeared  by  affidavit  that 
tlK  party  had  bound  himself  when  an  infant  to  serve  till 
twenty-five,  but  when  he  came  of  jige  had  elected  to  avoid  the 
indentures.     1  E.R.  3l6. 

An  apprentice,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  bound  by 
indenture  (which  stated  him  to  be  fourteen)  for  seven  years, 
was  discharged  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  being  brought  up 
by  habeas  corpus.     5  Term  Rep.  715, 

By  33  G.  3.  c.  55.  two  justices  at  special  sessions,  on  com- 
plaint on  oath  of  any  apprentice,  on  whose  binding  lOL  (now 
25L  by  4  G.  4.  c.  29.)  was  paid,  of  any  ill  usage  by  his 
master,  may  impose  a  fine  of  40^.  on  the  master.  And  by 
4  G.  4.  c.  29.  power  is  given  to  two  justices  to  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  apprentice  shall  be  discharged, 
and  to  make  an  order  on  the  master  to  refund  aU  or  any  part 
of  the  premium  paid  on  his  binding,  according  to  their  discretion. 

By  1  and  2  W.  4.  c.  39.  severd  regulations  were  made  for 
preserving  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  employed  in 
cotton  and  woollen  mills  and  other  manufactories,  by  which, 
among  other  things,  the  system  of  nighi-fvork,  so  destructive  to 
every  sound  principle  of  mind  and  body,  was  abolished  as  to 
penons  under  twenty-one ;  and  persons  under  eighteen  are  not 
to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  one  hour  and  a 
half  is  to  be  allowed  for  meals,  and  no  child  under  nine  is  to  be 
employed,  and  parents  and  guardians  are  liable  to  penalties  for 
falsely  stating  their  children's  ages. 

III.  By  the  common  law  no  man  may  be  prohibited  to  work 
in  any  lawful  trade,  or  in  more  trades  than  one,  at  his  pleasure. 
II  Co.  53. 

So  that  without  an  act  of  parliament  no  man  may  be  re- 
strained, either  from  working  in  any  lawful  trade,  or  using 
divers  mysteries  or  trades ;  therefore  an  act  of  parliament  made 
to  restrain  any  person  therein,  must  be  taken  strictly,  and  not 
favourably  as  acts  made  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  Bum. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  5  EUz.  c.  4.  §  31.  "  That  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  any  person  or  persons,  other  than  such  as  then 
did  lawfully  use  or  exercise  any  art,  mystery,  or  manual  occu- 
pation, to  set  up,  occupy,  use  or  exercise  any  craft,  mystery,  or 
occupation,  then  used  or  occupied  within  the  realm  of  England 
or  Wales,  except  he  should  have  been  brought  up  therein  seven 
years,  at  the  least,  as  an  apprentice  ;  nor  to  set  any  person  on 
work  in  such  mystery,  art,  or  occupation,  being  not  a  workman 
at  that  day,  except  he  should  have  been  apprentice,  as  is  afore- 


said; or  else,  being  served  as  an  apprentice,  as  is  aforesaid, 
because  a  journeyman,  or  liired  by  the  year ;  upon  pain  that 
every  person  willingly  offending,  or  doing  the  contrary,  shall 
forfeit  and  lose  for  every  default,  forty  shillings  for  every  month." 

By  54  G.  3.  c.  96.  §  1*  this  section  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  is 
rep^ed ;  with  a  saving  for  the  customs  and  bye  laws  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  of  other  cities,  and  of  corporations  and 
companies  lawfully  constituted.  See  Bac.  Ab.  Master,  Servant, 
and  Apprentice.  (D.) 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act  54  G.  3.  the  policy  of  the 
courta  of  law  had  been  in  favour  of  the  free  exercising  of  trades, 
and  against  enforcing  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  determinations. 

It  hath  been  ruled,  that  there  are  many  trades  within  the 
general  words  and  equity  of  this  act,  be»des  those  which  are 
particularly  enumerated  therein ;  yet  it  seems  agreed,  and  hath 
frequently  been  adjudged,  that  in  every  indictment,  &c  it 
must  be  alleged,  that  it  was  a  trade  at  the  time  of  making  the 
statute,  for  the  words  thereof  are,  any  craft,  mystery,  or  occu^ 
pation,  now  used,  &c.  from  whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  a 
new  manufacture,  which  to  all  other  purposes  may  be  called 
a  trade,  is  yet  not  a  trade  within  this  statute.  2  Salk.  6 LI 4 
Palm.  528:  1  Sid.  175. 

Also  it  seems  agreed,  that  the  act  only  extends  to  such 
trades  as  imply  mystery  and  craft«  and  require  skill  and  expe^ 
rience ;  that  therefore  merchants,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  &c. 
are  not  within  the  statute ;  and  on  this  foundation  it  hath 
been  held,  that  a  hemp-dresser  is  not  within  the  statute,  as  not 
requiring  much  learning  or  skill,  and  being  what  every  hus- 
bandman doth  use  for  his  necessary  occasions.  8  Co.  130 : 
2  Bulst.  190 :  Cro.  Car.  499- 

It  is  clearly  agreed,  that  the  following  the  common  trade  of 
a  brewer,  baker,  or  cook,  is  within  the  statute,  as  unskilfulness 
herein  may  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  lives  and  healths  of  his 
majesty's  subjects ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  agreed,  that  the 
exercising  of  any  of  these  trades  in  a  man's  own  house  or 
family,  or  in  a  private  person's  house,  is  not  within  the  re- 
straint of  the  statute.  11  Co,  54.  a. :  Cro.  Car.  499 :  Hob.  183. 
211 :  Moor,  886;  8  Co.  129:  Palm.  542:  Lit.  Rep.  251  : 
Bridg.  141. 

It  hath  been  held,  that  this  statute  does  not  restrain  a  man 
from  using  several  trades,  so  as  he  had  been  an  apprentice  to 
all ;  wherefore  it  indemnifies  all  petty  chapmen  in  little  towns 
and  villages,  because  the  masters  kept  the  same  mixed  trades 
there  before.     Carth.  l63. 

A  man  may  exercise  as  many  trades  as  he  hath  worked  at,  or 
served  as  an  apprentice  to,  for  seven  years.    2  Wils.  I68. 

It  hath  be^  resolved,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
actual  binding,  but  that  the  following  a  trade  for  seven  years 
is  a  sufficient  qualification  within  the  statute.  1  Salk.  67'. 
2  Salk.  6X3. 

By  stats.  2  and  3  P.^  M.  c.  11.  and  5  EUz.  c.  4.  aliens  and 
denizens  are  restrained  to  use  any  handicraft  or  trade  therein 
mentioned,  unless  they  have  served  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
within  the  realm,  under  the  penalty  of  40^.  per  month. 
Hutt.  132.  But  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  if  an  apprentice 
serve  seven  years  beyond  sea,  he  shall  be  excused  from  the 
penalties  of  the  statute  5  Eliz,  c.  4 ;  and  so,  if  he  serve  seven 
years,  thoueh  he  was  never  bound.     1  Salk.  76. 

So  it  hath  been  held,  that  serving^  five  years  to  a  trade  out  of 
England,  and  two  in  England,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute; 
but  that  there  must  be  a  service  of  &Jull  time  ;  and  therefore, 
serving  five  years  in  any  country  where,  by  the  law  of  the 
country,  more  is  not  required,  will  not  qualify  a  man  to  use  the 
trade  in  England.     Ca.  in  Law  and  Eq.  70. 

By  the  statute  31  Eliz.  c.  5.  §  7«  it  is  enacted,  "  That  all 
suits  for  using  the  trade,  without  having  been  brought  up  in  it, 
shall  be  sued  and  prosecuted  in  the  general  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace,  or  assizes,  in  the  same  county  where  the  offence 
shall  be  committed;  or  otherwise  inquired  of,  heard,  and  deter- 
mined in  the  assises,  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
I  2 
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in  the  same  county  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  or 
in  the  leet  within  which  it  shall  happen." 

In  the  construction  of  this  statute  it  hath  been  held,  that  it 
restrains  not  a  suit  in  the  King's  Bench  or  Exchequer,  for  such 
offence  happening  in  the  same  county  where  these  courts  are 
sitting;  for  the  negative  words  of  the  statute  are  not,  that 
such  suits  shall  not  be  brought  in  any  other  court,  but  that  they 
shall  not  be  brought  in  any  other  country;  and  the  prerogative 
of  these  high  courts  shall  not  be  restrained  without  express 
words.     Cro.  Jac.  178 :  Hob.  184  :  1  Salk.  373. 

But  where  the  offence  is  in  a  different  county,  such  suits  in 
these,  or  any  other  courts  out  of  the  proper  county,  seem  to 
be  within  the  express  words  of  the  statute.  Hob.  184.  327: 
Cro.  Jac.  85. 

Infants  voluntarily  binding  themselves  apprentice,  and  con- 
tinuing seven  years,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  their  trades ;  but 
a  bond  for  their  service  shall  not  bind  them.  Cro.  Car.  179* 
See  the  several  statutes  enabling  soldiers  and  mariners  to 
exercise  trades. 

The  court  will  not,  at  the  prayer  of  the  master,  grant  a 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  an  apprentice  impressed,  he  being 
willing  to  enter  into  the  king'  service.  Ex  parte  Landsdown, 
E.  44  G.  3:  5  East,  38. 

The  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  detaining  an  apprentice  who 
had  been  impressed,  after  notice  by  such  apprentice,  is  liable 
in  an  action  by  the  master  to  recover  wages  for  the  service 
of  such  apprentice.  Eades  v.  Vandeput,  M.  25  G.  3:  East, 
39.  w. 

IV.  At  common  law,  a  servant  or  apprentice,  without  any 
regard  to  age,  may  be  guilty  of  felony  in  feloniously  taking 
away  the  goods  of  their  master,  though  they  were  goods  under 
their  charge,  as  a  shepherd,  butler,  &c.  and  may,  at  this  day, 
for  any  such  offence,  be  indicted,  as  for  felony,  at  common  law ; 
but  at  common  law,  if  a  man  had  delivered  goods  to  his  servant 
to  keep,  or  carry  for  him,  and  he  carried  them  away  animo 
furandi,  this  was  considered  only  a  breach  of  trust,  but  not 
felony.    1  Hales  Hist.  P.  C  505.  666.  See  tit.  Embezzlement, 

Servant. 

APPROBATE  and  REPROBATE.  A  term  used  in  the 
Scotch  law  when  a  person  takes  advantage  of  one  part  of  a  deed, 
but  rejects  the  rest.     Scotch  Diet. 

APPROPRIATION,  appropriatio,  from  the  Fr.approprter.l 
The  annexing  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  to  the  proper  and 
perpetual  use  of  some  religious  house,  bishoprick,  college,  or 
spiritual  person,  to  enjoy  for  ever ;  in  the  same  way  as  impro- 
priation is  the  annexing  a  benefice  to  the  use  of  a  lay  person  or 
corporation ;  that  which  is  an  appropriation  in  the  hands  of 
religious  persons  being  usually  called  an  impropriation  in  the 
hands  of  the  laity.  See  Com,  Dig.  tit.  Advomson.  (D.  £.)  It 
is  computed  that  there  are  in  England  3845  appropriations 
and  impropriations :  but  the  distinction  between  these  terms  is 
merely  of  common  and  random  usage.  See  Haggard's  Reports 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  i.  \62. 

This  contrivance  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  policy  of 
monastic  orders.  At  the  first  establishment  of  parochial  clergy, 
the  tithes  of  the  parish  were  distributed  in  four  parts— one  for 
the  bishop ;  one  to  maintain  the  fabrick  of  the  church ;  a  third 
for  the  poor ;  and  the  fourth  for  the  incumbent.  The  sees  of 
the  bishops  becoming  amply  endowed,  their  shares  sunk  into 
the  others ;  and  the  monasteries  inferring  that  a  small  part 
was  enough  for  the  officiating  priests,  appropriated  as  many 
benefices  as  they  could  by  any  means  obtain,  to  their  own  use ; 
undertaking  to  keep  the  church  in  repair,  and  to  have  it  con- 
stantly served.  But  in  order  to  complete  such  appropriation 
effectually,  the  king's  licence  and  consent  of  the  bishop  must 
first  be  obtained ;  ^cause  they  might  both,  some  time  or  other, 
have  an  interest  by  lapse  in  the  benefice ;  if  it  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  corporation,  which  never  dies.  The  consent  of  the 
patron  is  also  necessarily  implied,  because  the  appropriation 
tx)uld  originally  be  made  to  none  but  to  such  spiritual  corpo- 


ration as  is  also  the  patron  of  the  church ;  the  whole  bein^ 
indeed  nothing  else  but  an  allowance  for  the  patron  to  retain 
the  tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  hands,  without  presenting 
any  clerk.     Plowd.  496 — 500. 

When  the  appropriation  is  thus  made,  the  appropriaton 
and  their  successors  are  perpetual  parsons  of  the  church  ;  and 
must  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  matters  concerning  the  rights  of 
the  church  by  the  name  of  parsons.  Hob.  307. — An  approprU 
ation  cannot  be  granted  over.     Ibid. 

This  appropriation  may  be  severed,  and  the  church  become 
disappropriate,  two  ways.  1  st.  If  the  patron  or  appropriator 
present  a  clerk,  who  is  instituted  and  inducted  to  the  parsonage  ; 
for  such  incumbent  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  complete  par- 
son ;  and  the  appropriation  being  once  severed,  can  never  be 
re-united  again,  unless  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  solemnities. 
Co.  Lit.  46:  7  Rep.  13.  And  when  the  clerk  so  presented  is 
distinct  from  the  vicar,  the  rectory  thus  vested  in  him  becomes 
what  is  called  a  sine-cure ;  because  he  has  no  cure  of  souls, 
having  a  vicar  under  him,  to  whom  that  cure  is  committed  ; 
though  this  is  not  the  only  mode  of  creating  sine-cures.  See 
2  Bum's  Ec.  Law,  347-  Also  if  the  corporation,  to  which  the 
benefice  is  annexed,  is  dissolved,  the  parsonage  becomes  disap- 
propriate at  common  law.  1  Comm.  386 :  see  the  note  there. 

In  this  manner  may  appropriations  be  made  at  this  day ; 
and  thus  were  most,  if  not  all,  now  existing,  originally  made. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  28« 
and  31  //.  8.  c.  13.  the  appropriations  belonging  to  those  reli- 
gious houses  (being  more  than  one- third  of  all  the  parishes  in 
England)  would  at  common  law  have  been  disappropriated ; 
had  not  a  clause  been  inserted  in  those  statutes  tp  give  them  to 
the  king,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  alien  priories  had  before 
been ;  2  lust.  584 ;  and  from  hence  have  sprung  all  the  lay 
impropriations  or  secular  parsonages  in  the  kingdom ;  they 
having  been  afterwards  granted  out  from  time  to  time  by  the 
crown.  See  I  Comm,  384,  4^.;  11  Rep.  11:  Gi&r.  719.— 
See  also  tit.  Parson,  Vicar. 

APPROPRIARE  COMMUNIAM.  To  inclose  or  appro- 
priate any  parcel  of  land  that  was  before  open  common,  and 
thus  to  discommon  it. 

APPROVE,  approbare.']  To  augment  a  thing  to  the  ut- 
most ;  to  approve  land  is  to  make  the  best  benefit  of  it,  by 
increasing  the  rent,  &c.     2  Inst.  474. 

APPROVEMENT,  is  where  a  man  hath  common  in  the 
lord's  waste,  and  the  lord  makes  an  indosure  of  part  of  the 
waste  for  himself,  leaving  sufficient  common,  with  ^ress  and 
regress  for  the  commoners.  Reg.  Jud.  8,  9*     See  tit.  Common. 

The  word  approvement  is  also  used  for  the  profits  of  the 
lands  themselves.  Cromp.  Jurisd.  152.  And  the  statute  of 
Merton,  20  H.  3.  c.  4.  makes  mention  of  land  newly  approved. 
F.  N.  B.  Tl.  Approvement  is  also  the  same  with  im- 
provement. 

APPROVER,  or  PROVER,  approbator.'}  One  that,  con- 
fessing felony  committed  by  himself,  appealed  or  accused 
others  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  See  tit.  Accessary, 
II.  5.  He  is  called  approver,  because  he  must  prove  what  he 
hath  alleged  ;  and  that  proof  was  anciently  by  battle,  or  the 
country,  at  the  election  of  him  appealed :  and  the  form  of 
this  accusation  may  be  found  in  Cromp.  Just.  250.  See  also 
Bracton,  lib.  3  :  Staundf.  PL  Cor.  52.  If  a  person  indicted 
of  treason  or  felony,  not  disabled  to  accuse,  upon  his  arraign- 
ment, before  any  plea  pleaded,  and  before  competent  judges, 
confesseth  the  indictment,  and  takes  an  oath  to  reveal  all 
treasons  and  felonies  that  he  knoweth  of;  and  therefore  prays 
a  coroner  to  enter  his  appeal,  or  accusation,  aeainst  those  that 
are  partners  in  the  crime  contained  in  the  indictment ;  such  a 
one  is  an  approver.  3  Inst.  129:  H.  P.  C.  192.  Unless  the 
crime  wherewith  a  person  is  charged  amount  either  to  felony  or 
treason,  he  cannot  be  an  approver.   2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  24.  §  1 0. 

When  a  person  hath  once  pleaded  not  guilty,  he  cabinet  be 
an  approver.  3  Inst.  129-  And  persons  attainted  of  treason 
or  felony  shall  not  be  approvers ;  their  accusation  will  not  then 
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be  of  such  credit  as  to  put  a  man  upon  his  trial.  S  Hawk,  205. 
Vide  5  jBT.  4.  c.  2.  as  to  charters  of  pardon. 

If  an  accomplice  act  fairly  and  openly>  and  discover  the  whole 
truth,  although  he  is  not  entitled  of  right  to  a  pardon,  yet  the 
usage,  and  practice,  and  lenity  of  the  court,  is  to  stop  the  pro- 
secution against  him,  and  he  has  an  equitable  title  to  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  king's  mercy ;  it  holds  out  a  hope  that  accom- 
plices so  conducting  themselves  and  bringing  others  to  justice, 
ihall  th^siselves  escape  punishment  and  be  pardoned. — Per  Ld, 
Mansfidd  on  Mr,  Rudd's  case.  Corvp.  336, 

A  person  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  may  be  legally  con- 
victed upon  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of  an  accomplice. 
2  Campb.  132. 

Infants  under  age  of  discretion  may  not  be  approvers :  and 
it  being  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  suffer  one  to  be  an 
approver,  this  method  of  late  hath  seldom  been  practised.  See 
tit.  Accessary,  II.  5  ;  tit.  Appeal ;  and  Leach's  Hawk.  P.C.  ii. 
€•  24w     See  tit,  Prover, 

APPROVERS.  In  old  statutes,  bailiffs  of  lords  in  their 
frandiifles  are  called  their  approvers :  and  approvers  in  the 
mardies  of  Wales  were  such  as  had  licence  de  vendre  et  acheier 
beasts,  &c.  But  by  the  statute  2  Ed.  3.  c.  12.  approvers  are 
such  as  are  sent  into  counties  to  increase  the  farms  of  hun- 
dreds, &c.  held  by  sheriffs.  Such  persons  as  have  the  letting 
of  the  king's  demesnes  in  small  manors,  are  called  approvers 
of  the  king  (approbatores  regis),  stat.  51  H.  3.  si.  5.  In  the 
<dd  Stat.  1  Ed.  3.  st.  1.  c.  8.  idieri£&  are  called  the  king's 
Approvers. 

APPRUARE.  To  take  to  his  own  use  or  profit.  Stat. 
W.  2.  c.  20. 

APPRYSING,  is  when,  by  letters,  a  debitor  is  charged  to 
•I^iear  before  a  messenger  (who,  in  that  case,  represents  the 
sher^),  to  hear  the  laniu  specified  in  the  letters  apprysed  by 
an  inquest,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  creditor  for  payment 
of  his  debts.     .Sco/cA  Jy'id. 

APPURTENANCES,  pertwen/ta,  derived  from  the  French 
mpfarlenvr,  to  helone  to.^  Signify  things  both  corporeal  and 
incorporeal,  appertaining  to  another  thing  as  principal ;  as 
hamlets  to  a  cluef  manor ;  and  common  of  pasture,  piscary,  &c. 
Also  liberties  and  services  of  tenants.  Brxt,  c.  3^.  If  a  man 
grant  common  of  estovers  to  be  burnt  in  his  manor,  these  are 
appurtenant  to  the  manor;  for  things  appurtenant  may  be 
eranted  at  this  day.  Co.  Lit.  121.  Common  appurtenant  may 
be  to  a  house,  pasture,  8ic  Out-houses,  yards,  orchards,  and 
gardens  are  appurtenant  to  a  messuage;  but  lands  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  be  appurtenant  to  a  messuage.  1  Lill.  Abr. 
91  •  And  one  messuage  cannot  be  appurtenant  to  another. 
Ibid.  Lands  cannot,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  cum 
periUkenius,  be  appurtenant  to  the  house ;  but  the  word  per- 
ismems  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  usually  letten  or  occupied 
with  the  house.  Plowd.  170.  See  Cro.  EL  704.  contra  ;  but  it 
teems  now  settled,  that  lands  will  not  pass  by  the  word  appur^- 
taumces,  but  only  such  things  which  do  properly  belong  to 
the  bouse.  Pabn.  375 :  Godb.  352.  S.  C. :  Cro.  Car.  57 : 
HmiL  B5.  S.  C.  :  Lit.  Rep.  8.  S.  C. 

Lands,  a  common,  6cc  may  be  appurtenant  to  a  house; 
though  not  a  way.  3  Salk.  iO.  Grant  of  a  manor,  without  the 
words  cum  periinentiis,  it  is  said  will  pass  all  things  belonging 
to  the  manor.  Owen's  Rep,  31.  Where  a  person  hath  a  nies- 
soage,  &c  to  which  estovers  are  appurteftant,  and  it  is  blown 
down  or  burnt  by  the  act  of  God ;  if  the  owner  re-edify  it, 
in  the  same  place  and  manner  as  before,  he  shall  have  the 
•ndent  appurtenances.  4  Rep.  86.  A  turbary  may  be  appur- 
tenant to  a  house ;  so  a  seat  in  a  church,  &c.,  but  not  to  land ; 
for  the  things  must  agree  in  nature  and  quality.  3  Salk.  40. 
Vide  tit.  Appendant,  and  see  Ph.  Com.  103.  b.  104.  b.  170. 
Also  Tide  Gm.  Dig.  (1  V.)  tit.  Appendant  and  Appurtenant. 

DE  AQUA  FIUSCA.     Freshwater. 
AQUA  PONTANUS.    Bridgewater. 
AQVJE  CALIDA,  AQUiE  SOLIS,  AKEMAN-CESTER, 
Bbth^  in  Scmiersetahire, 


AQU^DON.     Ediure,  vulgo  Eatoun. 

AQU-ffi  DUCTUS,  Aqujb  haustus.]  Two  servitudes :  the 
former  consists  in  a  right  of  carrying  a  water-course  through 
the  grounds  of  another ;  the  latter,  of  watering  cattle  at  a 
river,  well,  or  pond.     Scoich  Diet. 

AQUiEDUNENSIS  SALTUS.    Waterdon. 

AQUiEDUNUM.    Aieton. 

AQUAGE,  aquaglum,  quasi  aquct  agium,  i.  e.  aquceductus 

et  aquegangium.l     A   water-course. In   some    instances 

used  for  toll  paid  for  water-carriage.     See  Ewage* 

AQUi^UDENSIS  PONS.     Eiford. 

AQUIL^DUNUM.     Hoxton. 

AQUITANIA,  JE.  Aquitaia,  now  containing  Guienne 
and  Gascony. 

A  RACE,  angLl  To  rase  or  erase,  from  the  French  arra^ 
cher,  et^ellerc.     mount. 

ARAHO,  In  araho  conjurare,  i.e.  To  make  oath  in  the 
church,  or  some  other  holy  place ;  for,  according  to  the  Ripua^ 
rian  laws,  all  oaths  were  made  in  the  church  upon  the  relicks 
of  saints.     Spelm. 

ARATIA.     Arable  grounds.     CoweL 

ARATRUM  TERRiE.  As  much  land  as  can  be  tilled 
with  one  plough. — Aratura  terras  is  the  service  which  the 
tenant  is  to  do  tor  his  lord  in  ploughing  his  land.  See  Arrura. 
A  plough  gate  is  said  to  consist  of  eight  oxgates  of  land,  because 
anciently  the  plough  was  drawn  with  eight  oxen.    Scotch  Diet. 

ARBEIA.     Irebv,  in  Cumberland. 

ARBITRATION,  ARBITRATOR,  and  ARBITRA- 
MENT.    See  tit.  Award. 

ARCA  CYROGRAPHICA,  sive  cyrographorum  Judceorum. 
This  was  a  common  chest,  with  three  locks  and  keys,  kept  by 
certain  Christians  and  Jews,  wherein  all  the  contracts,  mort- 
gages, and  obligations  belonging  to  the  Jews  were  kept,  to 
prevent  fraud;  and  this  by  order  of  K.  Rich.  I.  Hoveden's 
Annals^  p.  745. 

ARCHBISHOP,  archiejnscopus!^  The  chief  of  the  clergy 
in  his  province.     See  title  Rishops. 

ARCHDEACON,  archidiaconusJ^  Is  one  that  hath  eccle^ 
siastical  dimity,  and  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  and  laity, 
next  after  the  bishop,  throughout  the  diocese,  or  in  some  part 
of  it  only.  Archdeacons  had  anciently  a  superintendant  power 
over  all  the  parochial  clergy  in  every  deanery  in  their  pre- 
cincts; they  being  the  chiefs  of  the  deacons;  though  they 
have  no  original  jurisdiction,  but  what  they  have  got  is  from 
the  bishop,  either  by  prescription  or  composition;  and  Sir 
Simon  Degg  tells  us,  that  it  appears  an  archdeacon  is  a  mere 
substitute  to  the  bishop ;  and  what  authority  he  hath  is  derived 
from  him,  his  chief  office  being  to  visit  and  inquire,  and 
episcopo  nunciare,  <l^c.  In  ancient  times  archdeacons  were  em- 
ployed in  servile  duties  of  collecting  and  distributing  alms  and 
offerings;  but  at  length,  by  a  personal  attendance  on  the 
bishops,  and  a  delegation  to  examine  and  report  some  causes, 
and  commissions  to  visit  the  remoter  parts  of  the  dioceses, 
they  became,  as  it  were,  overseers  of  the  church;  and,  by 
degrees,  advanced  into  considerable  dignity  and  power.  Lan- 
franc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first  prelate  in  Eng- 
land who  instituted  an  archdeacon  in  his  diocese,  which  was 
about  the  year  1075.  And  an  archdeacoti  is  now  allowed  to 
be  an  ordinary,  as  he  hath  a  part  of  the  episcopal  power 
lodged  with  him.  He  visits  his  jurisdiction  once  every  year  ; 
and  he  hath  a  court,  where  he  may  inflict  penance,  suspend, 
or  excommunicate  persons,  prove  wills,  grant  administrations, 
and  hear  causes  ecclesiastical,  &c.  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  under  stat.  24  H.  8.  c.  12.  It  is  one 
part  of  the  office  of  an  archdeacon  to  examine  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  and  to  induct  clerks  within  his  jurisdiction,  upon 
receipt  of  the  bishop's  mandate.  2  C9t>.  55(i'.  1  Lev.  193: 
Wood:s  Inst.  30. 

Archdeaconries  are  commonly  'given  by  bishops,  who  do 
therefore  prefer  to  the  same  by  collation:  but  if  an  arch- 
deaconry be  in  the  gift  of  a  layman,  the  patron  doth  present  to 
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the  bishop,  who  institutes  in  like  manner  as  to  another  bene- 
iice ;  and  then  the  dean  and  chapter  do  induct  him^  that  is, 
after  some  ceremonies  place  him  in  a  stall  in  the  cathedral 
church  to  which  he  belongeth,  whereby  he  is  said  to  have  a 
place  in  the  choir.  Wats.  c.  15. 

Archdeacons,  by  stat.  13  and  14  Car,  2,  c.  4.  are  to  read  the 
Common  Prayer  and  declare  their  assent  thereunto,  as  other 
persons  admitted  to  ecclesiastical  benefices;  and  also  must 
subscribe  the  same  before  the  ordinary ;  but  they  are  not 
obliged  by  stat.  13  Eliz,  c.  12.  to  subscribe  and  read  the 
thirty-nine  articles  ;  for  although  an  archdeaconry  be  a  bene- 
fice with  cure,  yet  it  is  not  such  a  benefice  with  cure  as  seems 
to  be  intended  by  that  statute,  which  relates  only  to  such  be- 
nefices with  cure  as  have  particular  churches  belonging  to  them. 
Wats.  c.  15.  And  they  are  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  sessions, 
as  other  persons  qualifying  for  offices. 

The  judge  of  the  ardideacon*8  court  (where  he  doth  pre- 
side himself)  is  called  the  offidaL     Wood's  Inst,  30. 

Where  the  archdeacon  hath  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  he  is 
totally  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop 
cannot  enter  there,  and  hold  court ;  and  in  such  case,  if  the 
party  who  lives  within  the  peculiar  be  sued  in  the  bishop's 
court,  a  prohibition  shall  be  granted ;  for  the  statute  intends 
that  no  suit  shall  be  per  saltum ;  but  if  the  archdeacon  hath 
not  a  peculiar,  then  the  bishop  and  he  have  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  and  the  party  may  commence  his  suit  either  in 
the  archdeacon's  court  or  the  bishop's,  and  he  hath  election 
to  choose  which  he  pleaseth:  and  if  he  commence  in  the 
bishop's  court,  no  prohibition  shall  be  granted ;  for  if  it  should, 
it  would  confine  the  bishop's  court  to  determine  nothing  but 
appeals,  and  render  it  incapable  of  having  any  causes  originally 
commenced  there.  L.  Baym,  123. 

An  archdeacon  is  a  ministerial  officer,  and  cannot  refuse  a 
churchwarden  elected  by  the  parish.  Rex  ▼.  Martin  Rice, 
L,  Raym.  138. 

ARCHERY.  A  service  of  keeping  a  bow,  for  the  use  of 
the  lord  to  defend  his  castle.     Co.  Lit,  sect.  157* 

ARCHES  COURT,  curia  de  arcubus.']  The  chief  and 
most  ancient  consistory  court  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  debating  of  spiritual  causes.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  church  in  London,  commonly  called  St.  Mary 
Le  Bow  {de  Arcubus),  where  it  was  formerly  held ;  which 
church  is  named  Bow  Church,  from  the  steeple  which  is  raised 
by  pillars,  built  archwise,  like  so  many  bent  bows.     Cowel. 

The  judge  of  this  court  is  stiled  the  Dean  of  the  Arches^  or 
Official  of  the  Arches  court ;  he  hath  extraordinary  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  except  what  belong  te  the 
prerogative  court ;  also  all  manner  of  appeals  from  bishops 
or  their  chancellors  or  commissaries,  deans  and  chapters, 
archdeacons,  &c.,  first  or  last,  are  directed  hither :  he  hath 
ordinary  jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Can- 
terbury, in  case  of  appeals;  so  that  upon  any  appeal  made, 
he,  without  any  farther  examination  of  the  cause,  sends  out 
his  citation  to  the  appellee,  and  his  inhibition  to  the  judge 
from  whom  the  appeal  was  made.  Of  this,  see  more  4  Inst, 
337.  But  he  cannot  cite  any  person  out  of  the  diocese  of 
another,  unless  it  be  on  appeal,  &c.     Stat,  23  H.  8.  c,  9« 

In  another  sense  the  dean  of  the  arches  has  a  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  thirteen  parishes  in  I^ondon  called  a  deanery 
(being  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  London), 
of  which  the  parish  of  Bow  is  the  principal.  The  persons 
concerned  in  this  court  are  the  judge,  advocates,  renters, 
proctors,  &c.  And  the  foundation  of  a  suit  in  these  courts  is 
a  citation  for  the  defendant  to  appear ;  then  the  libel  is  exhi- 
bited which  contains  the  action,  to  which  the  defendant  must 
answer ;  whereupon  the  suit  is  contested,  proofs  are  produced, 
and  the  cause  determined  by  the  judge,  upon  hearing  the  ad- 
vocates on  the  law  and  fact ;  when  follows  the  sentence  or 
decree  thereupon. 

This  court,  as  also  the  court  of  peculiars,  the  admiralty 
court,  the  prerogative  court,  and  the  court  of  delegates  (for  the 


most  part)^  are  now  held  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  college  of 
civilians,  commonly  called  Doctor's  Commons.     Flotf,  21. 

From  this  court  the  appeal  is  to  the  king  in  cluuicery  ;  by 
stat.  25  H,  8.  c,  19. 

ARCHIVES,  Archiva,  from  area,  a  chest.]  The  Rolls,  or 
any  place  where  ancient  records,  charters,  and  e'vidences,  be* 
longing  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  are  kept;  also  the  Chan- 
cery, Exchequer-office,  &c.  And  it  hath  been  sometimes  use<l 
for  repositories  in  libraries. — It  is  used  in  common  speech  for 
the  records  themselves. 

DE  ARCUBUS.    Bowes. 

ARENTARE.  To  rent  out,  or  let  at  a  certain  rent.  Can^ 
suetud.  Domus  de  Farendon,  MS,fol,  5S, 

ARERIESMENT,  Surprise,  affirightment— To  the  great 
areriesment  and  estenysement  of  the  common  law.  Rot.  Fari- 
21  Ed.  3. 

ARCADIA,  and  ARGATHALIA,  Argyleshire,in  Scotland. 

ARGENTUM  ALBUM.  Silver  coin,  or  pieces  of  bullion 
that  anciently  passed  for  money.     See  Alba  Firma. 

ARGENTUM  DEI.  God's  money;  L  e.  money  given  in 
earnest  upon  the  making  of  any  bargain ;  hence  comes  arles, 
earnest. 

ARGIL,  or  ARGOIL.  Clay,  lime,  and  sometimes  gravel  j 
also  the  lees  of  wine,  gathered  to  a  certain  hardness.  L4n» 
Fr,  Diet. 

ARGUMENTOSUS,  ingenious,  mentioned  by  our  historian 
Neubrigensis,  Lib.  I.e.  14. 

ARICONIUM.     Kenchester,  near  Hereford. 

DE  ARIDA  VILLA.    Drayton,  or  Dreydon. 

ARIERBAN,  The  edict  of  the  ancient  French  and  Ger- 
man kings,  &c,  commanding  all  their  tenants  to  come  into  the 
army ;  if  they  refuse,  then  to  be  deprived  of  their  estates.^- 
See  Spelm,  in  v.  Aribannum,  S^c. 

ARIETUM  LEVATIO.  An  old  sportive  exercise,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  running  at  the  quintain.  See  Ste^ 
vens's  Shakspeare,  edit  1793,  vol.  vi.  p.  27-  175. 

ARM  A  DARE.  To  dub  or  make  a  knight.  Arma  copere, 
or  suscipere,  to  be  made  a  knight.  KenneVs  Paroch.  Antiq. 
p,  288 :  Walsingham,  p,  507.  The  word  arma  in  these  places, 
signifies  only  a  sword ;  but  sometimes  a  knight  was  made  by 
giving  him  the  whole  armour.  Ordericus  yilalis,  Ub,  8.  dc 
Jienrtco,  cjv. 

ARMA  LIBERA.  A  sword  and  a  lance  which  were 
usually  given  to  a  servant  when  he  was  made  free.  Leg,  WilL 
cap,  65, 

ARMA  MOLUTA.  Sharp  weapons  that  cut,  opposed  to 
such  as  are  blunt,  which  only  break  or  bruise.  Brad,  lib,  3. 
They  are  called  arma  emdita  by  FUta,  lib.  1.  c.  33,  par,  5\ 

ARMA  RE  VERS  AT  A.  A  puni^ment  when  a  man  was 
copvicted  of  treason  or  felony :  thus  our  historian  Knighton, 
speaking  of  Hugh  Spencer,  tells  us,  Prima  vesiierunt  eum  un& 
vestimento  cum  armis  suis  reversatis.     Lib,  3,  p.  2546. 

ARMARIA.    Vide  Almaria. 

ARMIGER,  Esquire,  A  title  of  dignity  belonging  to  such 
gentlemen  as  bear  arms:  and  these  are  either  by  curtesy,  as 
sons  of  noblemen,  eldest  sons  of  knights,  &c. ;  or  by  creation, 
such  as  the  king's  servants,  &c  The  word  amuger  has  been 
also  applied  to  the  higher  servants  in  convents.  Paroch, 
Antiq,  576.     See  title  Esquire,  and  Spelman  in  v. 

ARMISCARA,  is  a  sort  of  punishment  decreed  or  imposed 
on  an  offender  by  the  judge.  Malmsb.  lib.  2.  p,  97 :  Walsing'- 
ham,  p,  430.  At  first  it  was  to  carry  a  saddle  at  his  back,  m 
token  of  subjection.  Brampton  says,  that,  in  the  year  I776, 
the  king  of  the  Scots  promised  king  Hen.  2.  at  York,  Lanceam 
et  sellam  suam  super  altare  Sancti  Petri  ad  perpetuam  hujus 
subjectionis  memoriam  offerre.     See  Spelm,  in  v. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS.  By  various  acts,  38  G.  3. 
c.  53:  39  G.  3.  c,  8:  41  G.  3.  (U.  K.)  c,  69:  43  G.  3.  c,  I6I. 
the  last  of  which  only  is  at  present  in  force,  a  duty,  (now  under 
the  mana^ment  of  commissioners  of  taxes)  is  imposed  on  armo^ 
rial  bearings,  whether  borne  on  plate  or  carriages,  &c. 
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ARMOUR  and  ARMS,  in  the  understanding  of  law  are 
extended  to  any  thing  that  a  man  wears  for  his  defence,  or 
takes  into  his  hands,  or  useth  in  anger,  to  strike  or  cast  at 
another.  Comp>  Jutt.  65.  Arms  are  also  what  we  call  in 
Latin  insignia,  ensigns  of  honour ;  as  to  the  original  of  which> 
it  was  to  distinguish  commanders  in  war ;  for  the  ancient  de- 
fensive armomr  being  a  coat  of  mail,  &c.  which  covered  the 
persons,  thej  could  not  be  distinguished,  and  therefore  a  cer- 
tain badge  was  painted  on  their  shields,  which  was  called  arms  ; 
bat  not  made  hereditary  in  fieimilies  till  the  time  of  kins  Rich.  I. 
«Ni  his  expedition  to  regain  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks :  and, 
besides  shidds  with  arms,  they  had  a  silk  coat  drawn  over  their 
nrmomr^  and  afterwards  a  stiff  coat,  on  which  their  arms  were 
painted  all  over,  now  the  herald's  coat  of  arms.     Sid.  352. 

By  Stat.  IS  R.  2.  st.  I.  c.  2.  the  constable  (Lord  High 
Constable)  shall  have  cognisance  of  contracts  touching  deeds  of 
arms  done  out  of  the  resdm ;  but  it  seems  he  cannot  punish  for 
painting  coats  of  arms,  &c.  See  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  4.  §  5 — 8. 
and  this  Diet.  tit.  Constable. 

By  the  common  law  it  is  an  offence  for  persons  to  go  or  ride 
armed  with  dangerous  and  unusual  weapons :  but  gentlemen 
may  wear  common  armonr^  according  to  their  quality,  &c. 
SlnsLieO. 

By  Stat.  7  E.  1.  si.  1.  the  kin^  may  prohibit  force  of  arms, 
and  ponidi  offenders  according  to  uiw ;  and  herein  every  subject 
is  bound  to  be  aiding.  And  by  stat.  2  E.  3.  c.  3.  enforced  by 
stats.  7  R.  2.  c.  13.  and  20  R.  St.  c  I.  none  shall  come  with 
force  and  arms  before  the  king's  justices,  nor  ride,  nor  go  armed, 
in  9&«y  of  the  peace,  on  pain  to  forfeit  their  armour,  and  suffer 
imprisonment,  &c. 

Under  these  statutes  none  may  wear  (unusual)  annour  pub- 
lidy  upon  pretence  of  protecting  his  person  ;  but  a  man  may 
aasemUe  his  neighbours  to  protect  his  house  without  transgress- 
ing the  act.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  267.  But  no  wearing  of  arms  is 
within  the  stat.  unless  they  are  such  as  terrify ;  therefore,  the 
wo^xms  of  fashion,  as  swords,  &c  or  privy  coats  of  mail,  may 
be  worn.  Id.  ib.  And  one  may  arm  to  suppress  riots  or  danger^ 
rous  insoirections.    Id.  268. 

By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1  W.  ^  M.  si.  2.  c.  2.  it  is  declared 
that  **  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants,  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence  suitable  to  their  conditions,  as  aUowed  by  law." 
See  stat.  SS  H.  8.  c.  6.  and  tit.  Game  and  Constable,  III.  2. 

By  47  G.  3.  st.  2.  c.  54.  and  50  G.  3.  c.  IO9.  to  prevent  impro- 
per persons  from  having  arms  in  Ireland ;  all  persons  keeping 
arms  shall  be  licensed,  and  when  required  shall  deliver  up  their 
arms  to  be  placed  in  the  public  stores.  These  acts  are  temporary. 
And  see  1  WHL  4.  c.  44.  as  to  importation  and  exportation  of 
arms  in  Ireland. 

By  53  G.  3.  c.  1 15 :  55  G.  3.  c.  59.  regulations  are  made  for 
insuring  the  careful  manufacture  of  fire-arms  in  England,  and 
fliaking  provision  for  proving  the  barrels  thereof. 

By  stat.  60  G.  3.  c.  1.  for  preventing  the  training  of  persons 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  practice  of  military  evolutions  and 
exercises,  all  meetings  and  assemblies  of  persons  (in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland),  for  training  and  drilling  themselves,  or 
being  trained  or  drilled  to  the  use  of  arms,  or  for  practising 
auHtaiy  exercise,  movements,  or  evolutions,  without  authority 
from  the  crown,  or  the  lieutenant,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  county,  are  prohibited  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  king's  subjects  and  his  government.  Persons  attending 
sudi  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  training  others,  are  made  pu- 
nishable by  transportation  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  two  years.  AU  such  meetings  may  be 
dti^wted  of  by  any  justice  of  peace  or  constable,  or  the  parties 
present  may  be  arrested  and  committed,  or  hdd  to  bail.  By 
cqn  2.  of  the  same  session  (now  expired),  justices  of  the  peace 
ia  certain  disturbed  counties,  were  authorised  to  seize  and  de- 
tita  arma  kept  for  purposes  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
ARMY.  See  tits.  King,  MUUia,  Soldiers. 
ARNALDIA>  Amoldia.'}    A  disease  that  makes  the  hair 


fall  off  like  the  alopecia,  or  like  a  distemper  in  foxes.  Rog. 
Hoveden,  p.  69S. 

ARNALIA,  Arable  grounds.  This  word  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  tit.  Essex. 

AROMATARIUS,  Lalin.^  A  word  often  used  for  &  grocer, 
but  held  not  good  in  law  proc^dings.     1  Fent.  142. 

ARPEN,  or  Arpenl,  An  acre  or  furlong  of  ground :  and 
according  to  the  old  French  account  in  Domesday-book,  100 

Ferches   make  an  arpenl.     The  most  ordinary  acre,  called 
arpenl  de  France,  is  one  hundred  perches  square ;  but  some 
account  it  but  half  an  acre. 

ARPENTATOR.    A  measurer  or  surveyor  of  land. 

ARQUEBUSS,  Fr.  Arqud}use7\  A  short  hand  gun,  a 
caliver,  or  pistol ;  mentioned  in  some  of  our  ancient  statutes. 
Law  Fr.  Diet. 

ARRACK.  A  duty  and  excise  is  payable  for  arrack  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies.     See  tit.  Navigation  Acts. 

ARRAIATIO  PEDITUM,  is  used  in  Pat.  1  Ed.  2.  for  the 
arraying  of  foot  soldiers. 

AKRAIERS,  ArraitoresH^  Such  officers  as  had  the  care  of 
the  sddiers'  armour,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  see  them 
duly  accoutred.  In  several  reigns  commissioners  have  been 
appointed  for  this  purpose. 

ARRAIGN,  ARRAIGNMENT,  from  the  Fr.  arranger, 
to  set  a  thing  in  order ;  hath  the  same  signification  in  law : 
but  the  true  derivation  is  from  the  French  arraisonner,  t.  e.  ad 
rationem  ponere.  To  call  a  man  to  answer  in  form  of  law.  A 
prisoner  is  arraigned,  when  he  is  indicted  and  brought  to  trial : 
and  to  arraign  a  writ  of  assise,  is  to  cause  the  demandant  to  be 
called  to  make  the  plaint,  in  such  manner  as  the  tenant  may  be 
obliged  to  answer.  Co.  Ut.  262.  But  no  man  is  properly 
arraigned  but  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  upon  an  indictment 
found  against  him,  or  other  record  wherewith  he  is  to  be 
charged ;  and  this  arraignment  is  to  take  care  that  the  prisoner 
do  appear  to  be  tried  and  hold  up  his  hand  at  the  bar,  for  the 
certainty  of  the  person,  and  plead  a  sufficient  plea  to  the  indict- 
ment.    Co.  Lit.  262,  263. 

The  prisoner  is  to  hold  up  his  hand  only  in  treason  and 
felony ;  but  this  is  merely  a  ceremony :  if  he  owns  that  he  is 
the  person,  it  is  sufficient  without  it ;  and  then  upon  his  arraign^ 
ment  his  fetters  are  to  be  taken  off;  and  he  is  to  be  treated  with 
all  the  humanity  imaginable.  2  Inst.  315:  3  Inst.  S5  :  4  Bl. 
Com.  322 :  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28.  §  1.  A  peer  need  not  hold  up 
his  hand.     4  Si.  Trials,  2 11 .  508. 

The  arraignment  of  a  prisoner  consists  of  three  parts: — 1st, 
calling  him  to  the  bar,  and  by  holding  up  his  hand,  or  otherwise, 
making  it  appear  he  is  the  party  indicted; — 2ndly,  reading  the 
indictment  to  him  distinctly  in  English,  that  he  may  fully  un- 
derstand the  charge ; — 3rdly,  demanding  of  him  whether  he  be 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  entering  his  pka;  and  then  demanding 
of  him  how  he  will  be  tried ;  the  common  answer  to  which  is 
by  God  and  the  country.    2  Hale  Hist.  21 9. 

An  attainder  of  high  treason  has  been  reversed  for  the  omis- 
sion of  an  arraignment.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  438.  which  see  for 
farther  matter  as  to  Arraignment. 

If  in  action  of  slander  for  calling  one  thief,  the  defendant 
justifies  that  the  plaintiff  stole  goods,  and  issue  is  thereon  taken; 
if  it  be  found  for  the  defendant  in  B.  R«  and  for  felony  in  the 
same  county  where  the  court  sits,  or  before  justices  of  assise,  &c. 
he  shall  be  forthwith  arraigned  upon  this  verdict  of  twelve 
men,  as  on  an  indictment.    2  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C.  151. 

The  pleas  upon  arraignment  are  either  the  general  issue, 
not  guilty ;  plea  in  abatement,  or  in  bar ;  and  the  prisoner 
may  demur  to  the  indictment ;  he  may  also  confess  the  fact, 
but  then  the  court  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  proceed  to 
judgment  against  him. 

When  the  person  charged  is  called  upon  to  plead  it  is  enacted 
by  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  1 . ''  that  if  any  person  not  having 
the  privilege  of  peerage,  being  arraigned  upon  any  indictment 
for  treason,  felony,  or  piracy,  shall  p^d  thereto  a  plea  of  '  not 
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gailty/  be  shall  by  such  plea,  without  any  farther  form,  be 
deemed  to  have  put  liimself  upon  the  countiy  for  trial,  and  the 
court  shall  in  the  usual  manner  order  a  jury  for  the  trial  of 
such  person  accordingly ;"  and  by  section  2  of  the  same  statute 
it  is  enacted,  "that  if  any  person  being  arraigned  upon  or 
charged  with  any  indictment  or  information  for  treason,  felony, 
piracy,  or  misdemeanour,  shall  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  will 
not  answer  directly  to  the  indictmentor  in  formation,  in  every 
such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  if  it  shall  so  think  fit, 
to  order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  '  not  guilty'  on  be- 
half of  such  person,  and  the  plea  so  entered  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  person  had  so  pleaded  the  same." 

ARRAY,  array  a  sive  arraiameniumr\  An  old  French  word, 
signifying  the  ranking  or  setting  forth  of  a  jury  of  men  impa- 
nelled upon  a  cause.  And  when  we  say  to  array  a  panel,  that 
is,  to  set  forth  the  men  impanelled  one  by  another.  F,  N.  B, 
157.  To  challenge  the  airay  of  the  panel,  is  at  once  to  except 
against  all  the  persons  arrayed  or  impanelled,  in  respect  of  par- 
tiality, &c.  Co.  Lit,  156.  If  the  sheriff  be  of  affinity  to  either 
of  the  parties ;  dr  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  jurors  are  returned 
at  the  nomination  of  either  party;  or  for  any  other  partiality  ; 
the  array  shall  be  quashed.  See  2  Bam.  4*  ^'  1^-  '^^^ 
word  array  also  relates,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  military  order, 
as  to  conduct  persons  armed,  &c.    Slat.  1 3  and  14  Car.  2.  cap.  3. 

ARRAY,  MiLiTARir,  Commission  of.     See  tit.  Soldiers. 

ARREARS  or  ARREARAGES,  areragia,  from  the  French 
arriere,  retro,  behind.]  Money  unpaid  at  the  due  time,  as  rent 
behind ;  the  remainder  due  on  an  account ;  or  a  sum  of  money 
remaining  in  the  hand  of  an  accountant. 

ARRECTATUS,  One  suspected  of  any  crime.  Qffic, 
Coronal.  Spelm.  Gloss. 

ARRECTED;  reckoned,  considered.     1  Inst.  173.  b.  &  n. 

ARRENATUS,  arraigned,  accused.     Rot.  Pari  21  Ed.  1. 

ARRENTATION,  from  the  Spanish  arrendar,  ad  cerium 
redditum  dimittere.'}  The  licensing  the  owner  of  lands  in  the 
forest,  to  inclose  them  with  a  low  hedge  and  small  ditch,  ac- 
cording to  the  assise  of  the  forest,  under  a  yearly  rent :  saving 
the  arrentations  is  saving  a  power  to  give  such  licences.  Ordin, 
Forestas,  34  Ed.  \.st.  5. 

ARREST,  arrestum,  from  the  Fr.  arreter,  to  stop,  or  stay.] 
A  restraint  of  a  man's  person,  obliging  him  to  be  obedient  to 
the  law :  and  it  is  defined  to  be  the  execution  of  the  command 
of  some  court  of  record  or  officer  of  justice.  An  arrest  is  the 
beginning  of  imprisonment,  when  a  man  is  first  taken,  and  re- 
strained of  his  liberty,  by  power  or  colour  of  a  lawful  warrant : 
^Iso  it  signifies  the  decree  of  a  court,  by  which  a  person  is 
arrested.     2  Shep.  Ah.  299. 

Arrests  are  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 

An  arrest  in  a  civU  cause  is  defined  to  be  the  apprehending  or 
restraining  one's  person  by  process  in  execution  of  the  command 
of  some  court,  or  officers  of  justice.     Woo^s  Inst.  575. 

There  are  several  statutes,  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
against  unlawful  arrests  and  suits.  See  Magna  Charta,  c.  29 : 
3  Ed.  I.e.  35:  and  see  tit.  Barrator. 

Some  persons  are  also  privileged  from  arrests,  viz.  peers  of 
the  realm,  members  of  parliament,  peeresses  by  birth,  (1  Inst. 
131:  2  Inst.  50:  4  Bacon's  Ab.  228.)  peers  of  Scotland, 
(2  Stra.  990.)  a  peeress  by  marriage,  (Co.  Lit.  16\  6:  Co.  53  : 
Dyer,  79')  an  Irish  peer,  (I  M.  ^  R.  110:  1  B.Sf  C.  388.)  a 
Scotch  peer  who  votes  at  the  election  of  peers,  (8  Bing.  55:) 
members  of  convocation  actually  attending  thereon,  {st.  8  H.  6. 
c,  1.)  bishops,  ambassadors,  or  the  domestic  servant  of  an  ambas- 
sador, really  and  bond  Jide  in  that  capacity,  (st.  7  Ann.  c.  1 2 : 
3  Wils.  32:  2  Sir.  797:  2  Ld.  Raym.  1524:  4  Burr.  2016, 
17:  3  Burr.  I676.)  the  king's  servants,  (I  Raym.  152: 
8  Mod.  12.)  marshal,  warden  of  the  fleet,  (1  Vent,  bo.)  clerks, 
attomies,  and  all  other  persons  attending  the  courts  of  justice, 
(4  InsL  72 :  2  Inst.  551 :  12  Mod.  163 :  11  E.  R.  439:  1  H. 
Bl.  c.  636:  1  Mau.  4*  Sel.  Rep.  638.)  clergymen  performing 
divine  service,  and  not  merely  staying  in  the  church  with  a 


fraudulent  design ;  stats.  50  E.3  c.  5:  I  R.^.  c.  l6.  repealed 
by  Stat.  9  G.  4.  c.  31 ;  but  by  which  act,  §  23.  it  is  dedsoed  t€> 
be  a  misdemeanour  to  arrest  any  clergyman  upon  civil  procen^ 
during  his  performance  of,  or  going  to,  or  returning  from  the^ 
performance  of  divine  service ;  suitors,  (Bro.  Privil.  57-)  wit- 
nesses subpoenaed,  and  other  persons  necessarily  attending  an3r 
court  of  record  upon  business,  (Sir  T.  Raym.  101 :  1  FenL  11  r 
Rules  in  Chan.  217 :  3  Inst.  141.)     A  bankrupt  coming  to  sur- 
render, or  within  forty-two  days  after  his  surrender,  (sL  5. 
G.  2.  c.  30.  §  5.  and  see  Con^p.  156.  but  not  an  extent  at  the 
suit  of  the  crown,  2  BL  Rep.  1 142.)  witnesses  properly  sum- 
moned  before  commissioners  of  bankrupt,  or  other  commit* 
sioners  under  the  great  seal,  (1  Alk.  54.)  but  not  creditcnn  com* 
ing  to  prove  tlieir  debts,  (4  Term  Rep.  377.)  heirs,  execaton^ 
or  administrators,  R.  M.  1654.  except  on  personal  contracts  by 
themselves,  (I  T.  Rep.  71 6.)  or  in  cases  of  devastavit,  (1  SaUk, 
98.)  sailor  or  volunteer  soldier:    (unless  the  debt  is  twenty 
pounds,)  SlaU  1  G.  2.  c.  14.  §  15:  31  G.  3.  c.  13,  §  65.     See 
Barnes,  114:  1  S/r.  2.  7 :  I  Black  Rep.  29,  30.— Officers  of 
courts  are  allowed  these  privileges  only  where  they  sue  or  are 
sued  in  their  own  right ;  not  if  as  executors  or  administratorsy 
nor  in  joint  actions.    Hob.  177 :  X)y«r,  24.  /i.  150 :  2  Sid.  157 : 
Latch.  199:  Godh.  10:  2  Roll  Ab.  274.     See  3  Comm.  c.  191 
p.  289-  that  no  arrests  can  be  made  in  the  king's  presence,  &c. 

But  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  Irish  or  other  j^bre^fit 
peers,  (2  Inst.  48  :  3  Inst.  70.)  or  to  peeri^sses  by  marriage,  if 
they  afterwards  intermarry  with  commoners.  Co.  Lit.  I6: 
2  Inst.  50:  7  Co.  15,  I6. 

And  though  the  servants  of  peers  necessarily  employed  about 
their  persons  and  estates,  could  not  formerly  be  arreted  ; 
(2  Sir.  1065 :  1  Wils.  278.)  yet  this  privilege  seems  to  have 
been  taken  away  by  the  stat.  10  G.  3.  c.  50.  §  2. 

A  person  who  has  been  appointed  his  majesty's  coachman, 
and  who  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  act  in  that  quality,  is  not 
liable  to  be  arrested,  although  he  publicly  carries  on  trade^ 
and  the  debt  was  contracted  in  the  course  of  such  business* 
2  Taunf.  1 67. 

Members  of  corporations  aggregate,  and  hundredors,  not 
being  liable  to  a  capias,  cannot  be  arrested  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  or  on  the  statutes  of  hue  and  cry,  &c  Bro.  tit. 
Corp.  43 :  3  Keb.  126, 7.  Corporations  must  be  made  to  appear 
by  distringas.    Finch,  353 :  3  Salk.  46 ;  and  see  2  fT.  4.  c.  29- 

In  an  action  against  husband  and  wife,  the  husband  alone  is 
liable  to  be  arrested,  and  shall  not  be  discharged  until  he  have 
put  in  bail  for  himself  and  wife ;  1  Fent.  49 :  1  Mod.  8  ;  and 
if  she  is  arrested,  she  shall  be  discharged  on  common  baiL 
1  Term  Rep.  486:  1  Salk.  115.    See  tit.  BaU. 

A  clerk  of  the  court  ought  not  to  be  arrested  for  any  thing 
which  is  not  criminal,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  always 
present  in  court  to  answer  the  plaintiff.  1  LilL  9^.  Arrests 
are  not  to  be  made  within  the  liberty  of  the  king's  palace : 
nor  may  the  king's  servants  be  arrested  in  any  place  without 
notice  first  given  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  diat  he  remove 
them,  or  make  them  pay  their  debts.     Vide  tit.  Ambassador. 

There  is  this  difference  between  arrests  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases ;  that  none  shall  be  arrested  for  debt,  trespass,  &c  or 
other  cause  of  action,  but  by  virtue  of  a  precept  or  command- 
ment out  of  some  court:  but  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  any  man  may  arrest  without  warrant  or  precept. 
Terms  de  Ley,  54. 

The  abuses  of  gaolers  and  sheriffs'  officers  towards  their 
prisoners  are  well  restrained  and  guarded  aeainst  by  stat. 
32  G.  2.  c.  28 ;  the  chief  provisions  of  whidb  are,  that  an 
officer  shall  not  carry  his  prisoner  to  any  tavern,  &c  without 
his  consent,  nor  charge  him  for  any  liquor  but  such  as  he  shall 
freely  call  for,  nor  demand  for  caption  or  attendance  any  other 
than  his  legal  fee,  nor  exact  any  gratuity-money,  nor  carry  his 
prisoner  to  gaol  within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrest,  uti- 
less  the  prisoner  refuses  to  so  to  some  safe  house  (except  his 
own)  of  his  own  choosing.    Nor  shall  any  officer  take  for  the 
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diet,  lodging,  or  expences  of  his  prisoner  more  than  shall  he 
allowed  by  an  order  of  sessions.  Bailiffs  to  show  a  copy  of  the 
act  to  prisoners,  and  to  permit  perusal  thereof;  and  the 
prisoner  to  send  for  his  own  victuals,  bedding,  &c. 

Sheriffs  and  their  officers  to  take  no  reward  for  doing  their 
office  but  according  to  law.  Stat.  3  £.  I.  c.  26 :  1  //.  4.  c.  11 : 
Co.  Lii,  368  :  23  H.  6.  c.  9 :   Plowd.  465. 

The  fees  now  allowed  by  the  master  for  arrests  on  mesne 
process  in  town  are  10s.  6<L  on  capias,  bill  latitat,  &c.  and 
1  guinea  if  by  original,  and  also  in  the  country  1  guinea  and 
1*.  per  mile.     Impey's  Sheriff,  122.     See  2  W.  4.  c.  39.  §  4. 

l^he  Stat.  8  Ekz,  c.  2.  §  4.  enacts  that  if  any  person  procure 
another  to  be  arrested  in  the  Marshalsea,  or  in  any  court  within 
London,  &c.,  at  the  suit  of  any  person,  where  there  is  no  such 
person  known,  or  without  the  plaintifi^s  consent,  every  person 
who  shall  procure  such  arrest,  &c.  and  shall  be  accused  by 
indictment,  presentment,  or  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
or  other  due  proof,  shall  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment  with- 
out bail  or  mainprise,  and  pay  to  the  party  arrested  treble 
costs,  and  forfeit  10/.  for  every  such  offence,  to  be  recovered  by 
action  of  debt,  &c. 

By  «tat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  ?•  no  writ,  process,  warrant,  &c. 
(except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  for  breach  of  the  peace) 
shall  be  served  on  a  Sunday ;  on  pain  that  the  person  serving 
them  shall  be  liable  to  the  suit  of  the  party  grieved,  and 
answer  damaces,  as  if  the  same  had  been  done  without  writ ; 
an  action  of  false  imprisonment  lies  for  arrest  on  a  Sunday,  and 
the  arrest  is  void.  1  Salk.  78.  A  defendant  was  arrested  on 
a  Sunday  by  a  writ  out  of  the  Marshalsea ;  and  the  court  of 
B.  R.  b^g  moved  to  discharge  him,  it  was  denied  ,*  and  he 
was  directed  to  bring  action  of  false  imprisonment  5  Mod, 
Rep.  93.  The  defendant  being  taken  upon  a  Sunday,  .without 
any  warrant,  and  locked  up  all  that  day ;  on  Monday  morning 
a  writ  was  got  against  him,  by  which  he  was  arrested ;  it  was 
ruled,  that  he  might  have  an  action  of  false  imprisonment, 
and  that  an  attachment  should  go  against  those  who  took  him 
on  the  Sunday.  Mod.  Cas.  Q6.  Attachments  have  been  often 
granted  against  bailiffs  for  making  arrests  on  Sunday:  but 
affidavit  is  usually  made,  that  the  party  might  be  taken  upon 
another  day.  1  Mod.  56.  A  person  may  be  retaken  on  a 
Sunday,  where  arrested  the  day  before,  &c.  Mod.  Cas.  231. 
And  a  man  may  be  taken  on  a  Sunday  on  an  escape  warrant : 
or  on  fresh  pursuit  when  taken  the  day  before  ;  2  Ld.  Raytn. 
1028  :  2  Salk.  6*^6 ;  when  he  goes  at  large  out  of  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench  or  Fleet  prison,  &o.  Stat.  5  Ann.  c.  9-  Also 
bail  may  take  the  principal  on  a  Sunday,  and  confine  him  till 
Monday,  and  then  render  him.  1  Atk.  239:  6  Mod.  251.  A 
party  cannot  be  arrested  on  a  Sunday  on  an  attachment  for 
non-performance  of  an  award,  it  being  only  in  the  nature  of 
a  dvil  execution.     1  T.  Rep.  266.  denies  1  Atk.  581. 

By  9  O.  4.  c.  31.  §  23.  the  arresting  any  clergyman  upon 
any  civil  process,  while  performing,  or  going  to,  or  returning 
from  performance  of  divine  service,  is  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

By  Stat.  11  and  12  fF.  3.  c  9*  i^o  person  is  to  be  held  to 
bail  in  Wales  on  process  out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  for 
leas  than  20/. 

By  43  G.  3.  c.  46.  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  frivo- 
lous and  vexatious  arrests,  &c.  no  person  shall  be  arrested  (in 
England  or  Ireland)  except  where  the  case  of  action  originally 
required  bail :  §  1 .  The  defendant  on  an  arrest  may  deposit 
the  amount  of  the  debt  with  the  sheriff,  and  10/.  to  answer  the 
costs;  which  deposit  shall  be  paid  into  court,  and  on  the 
defendant's  perfecting  bail  repaid  him ;  or  if  bail  is  not  put  in 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  plaintiff:  §  2.  The  plaintiff  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  costs,  if  he  does  not  recover  the  amount  oi  the 
sum  for  which  defendant  was  held  to  bail,  &c. :  §  3. — Nor  to 
costs  on  action  on  the  judgment  unless  by  order  of  the  court : 
\  4.  The  defendant  may  justify  bail  on  mesne  process  in  vaca- 
tion: {6.     See  also  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  71.  §  2—4. 

By  37  G.  3.  c  4t5.  (for  the  restraining  of  payments  in  cash 
hj  the  Bank  of  England,  and  amended  by  43  G.  3.  Cp  18.  and 
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continued  by  several  subsequent  acts  to  5th  July,  1818),  no, 
person  to  be  held  to  special  bail,  unless  affidavit  required  to  be 
made  by  12  G.  I.e.  29.  also  add  that  there  had  Ijeen  no  ofier 
to  pay  in  Bank  notes,  or  partly  in  notes  and  partly  in  cash,, 
otherwise  proceedings  to  be  had  as  if  no  affidavit  had  been 
made  to  hold  to  special  bail.  But  by  the  b^  G.  3.  c.  49.  §  1.  the 
restrictions  on  cash  payments  ceased  on  the  1st  May,  1823,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  negative  a  tender  in  Bank  notes. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  special  bail  or  arrested  upon  any 
process  issuing  out  of  any  court  (in  England)  when  the  cause 
of  action  shall  not  have  originally  amounted  to  20/.,  exclusive 
of  costs,  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  71*  §  1  ,*  and  so  in  Ireland  by  stat 
10  G.  4.  c.  35. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  creditor  should  himself  swear  to 
the  debt ;  it  suffices  for  another  person  to  swear  positively  that 
defendant  is  indebted  to  plaintiff,  without  showing  that  the  de- 
ponent is  the  agent  of,  or  connected  with,  the  plaintiff.  King  v. 
Turner,  1  Chit.  58:  Brown  v.  Davis,  1  Chit.  l6l  :  S.  P. 
Pieters  v.  Luytjies,  I  B.  S^  P.  I :  Lee  v.  Selwood,  9  Price,  322. 

In  trover  the  defendant  might  be  held  to  bail  of  course. 
2  Str.  1122 :  Cowp.  529-  For  this  is  more  an  action  of  pro- 
perty than  a  tort.  1  Wils.  23.  But  now  by  a  rule  48  G.  3. 
(9  East,  325.)  no  person  can  be  held  to  bail  in  trover  or  detinue 
without  an  order  of  the  chief  justice  or  a  judge :  and  by  the 
rule  H.  T.  1832,  in  all  the  courts  after  non  pros  nonsuit  or  dis- 
continuance, the  defendant  shall  not  be  arrested  a  second  time 
without  the  order  of  a  judge. 

In  an  action  of  debt  on  a  judgment,  whether  after  verdict  or 
by  default,  defendant  cannot  be  arrested  if  he  was  previously  s 
held  to  bail  in  the  ori^nal  action.     Say.  160. 

Bail  cannot  be  had  in  an  action  on  the  second  judgment, 
where  bail  has  been  given  on  the  first.     2  Str.  782. 

In  what  cases  specnial  bail  shall  be  required,  see  tit.  BaiL 

Formerly  one  great  obstruction  to  public  justice,  civil  as  well 
as  criminal,  was  the  number  of  privileged  places,  such  as  the 
Mint,  Savoy,  &c.  under  pretence  of  their  being  ancient 
palaces;  but  the  sanctuaries  for  iniquity  are  now  abolished, 
and  the  opposing  any  process  therein  is  made  highly  penal  by 
Stat.  8  and  9  fV.  3.  c.  27.  §  15  :  9  G.  1.  c.  28.  §  1  :  and  11  G.  1. 
c.  22 ;  by  which  persons  opposing  the  execution  of  process, 
or  abusing  the  officer,  if  he  receives  any  bodily  hurt,  are 
declared  guilty  of  felony.  By  stat.  1  G.  4.  c.  Il6.  these  acts  are 
repealed,  and  the  offences  enumerated  in  the  statutes  are  now 
consequently  to  be  judged  of  in  the  same  manner  as  similar 
offences  committed  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  See  tit. 
Privileged  Places. 

When  a  person  is  apprehended  for  debt,  &c,  he  is  said  to  be 
arrested  ;  and  writs  express  arrest  by  two  several  words,  capias 
and  attachias,  to  take  and  catch  hold  of  a  man  ;  for  an  officer 
must  actually  lay  hold  of  a  person  besides  saying  he  arrests 
him,  or  it  will  be  no  lawful  arrest.  1  LilL  Ab.  ^6.  If  a 
bailiff  be  kept  off  from  making  an  arrest,  he  shall  have  an 
action  of  assault :  and  where  the  person  arrested  makes  resist- 
ance, or  assaults  the  bailiff,  he  may  justify  beating  of  him.  If 
a  bailiff  touches  a  man,  which  is  an  arrest,  and  he  makes  his 
escape,  it  Ls  a  rescous,  and  attachment  may  be  had  against 
him.  1  Salk.  79*  If  a  bailiff  lays  hold  of  one  by  the  hand 
(whom  he  had  a  warrant  to  arrest),  as  he  holds  it  out  at  the 
window,  this  is  such  a  taking  of  him,  that  the  bailiff  may 
justify  the  breaking  open  of  the  house  to  carry  him  away. 
1  Vent.  306. 

When  a  person  has  committed  treason  or  felony,  &c.  doors 
may  be  broken  open  to  arrest  the  offender;  but  not  in  civil 
cases,  except  it  be  in  pursuit  of  one  arrested;  or  where  a 
house  is  recovered  by  real  action,  or  in  ejectment,  to  deliver 
possession  to  the  person  recovering.  Plowd.  5  Rep.  91*  See 
Bac.  Ab.  Sheriff.  CS.)  (7th  ed.)  Action  of  trespass,  &c  lies  for 
breaking  open  a  house  to  maxe  arrest  in  a  civil  action.  Mod. 
Cas.  105.  But  if  it  appears  a  bailiff  found  an  outer  door,  &c 
open,  he  may  open  the  inner  door  to  make  an  arrest.  Comb.  327. 

In  the  case  of  Lee  v.  General  Gansel,  the  court  of  King's 
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fiencH  determined,  that  the  chamber  door  of  a  lodger  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  hb  outer  door ;  but  that  the  street  door 
being  open,  the  officers  had  a  right  to  force  open  the  chamber 
door,  the  defendant  being  in  the  room,  and  refusing  to  open  it. 
Comp,  ] . 

Also  it  is  enacted  by  8  and  4  Jac,  1.  par.  35.  that  upon  any 
hiwful  writ,  warrant,  or  process  awarded  to  any  sheriff  or  other 
officer,  for  the  taking  of  any  popish  recusant,  standing  excom- 
municated for  such  recusancy,  it  shall  be  lawful,  if  need  be,  to 
break  any  house.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  14.  §  10. 

But  it  hath  been  resolved,  that  where  justices  of  peace  are, 
by  virtue  of  a  statute,  authorised  to  require  persons  to  come 
before  them  to  take  certain  oaths  prescribed  by  such  statute, 
the  officer  cannot  lawfully  break  open  the  doors.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.c.  14.  §11. 

An  arrest  in  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day,  is  lawful. 
9  I^ep.  66.  And  every  one  is  bound  by  the  common  Jaw  to 
assist  not  only  the  shenff  in  the  execution  of  writs,  and  making 
arrests,  &c.,  but  also  his  bailiff  that  hath  his  warrant  to  do  it. 
2  Inst.  193.  A  bailiff  upon  an  arrest  ought  to  show  at  whose 
suit,  out  of  what  court  the  writ  issues,  and  for  what  cause,  &c. 
when  the  parly  arrested  submits  himself  to  the  arrest :  a  bedliff^ 
sworn  ana  known,  need  not  show  his  warrant,  though  the  party 
demands  it ;  nor  is  any  other  special  bailiff  bound  to  show  his 
warrant  unless  it  be  demanded.  9  Rep.  68,  69 :  Cro.  Jac,  485. 
If  an  action  is  entered  in  one  of  the  compters  of  London,  a  city 
Serjeant  may  arrest  the  party  without  the  sheriff's  warrant. 
1  Lill.  Ah.  94.  And  by  the  custom  of  London,  a  debtor  may 
be  arrested  before  the  money  is  due,  to  make  him  find  sureties ; 
but  not  by  the  common  law.     1  Nels.  Ah.  258. 

If  a  wrong  person  is  arrested ;  or  one  for  felony,  where  no 
felony  is  done,  &c.,  it  will  be  false  imprisonment. 

By  Glynn,  Ch.  J.  Mich.  1658.  If  one  be  arrested  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  within  a  liberty,  without  a  nan  omittas, 
yet  the  arrest  is  good ;  for  the  shenff  is  sheriff  of  the  whole 
county,  but  the  bailiff  of  the  liberty  may  have  his  action  against 
the  sheriff,  for  entering  of  his  liberty.  But  upon  a  quo  minus. 
a  sheriff  may  enter  any  liberty  and  execute  it  impune.  Pract. 
Leg.  72. 

A  person  superseded  for  want  of  being  charged  in  execution 
within  two  terms  after  judgment,  cannot  be  again  arrested  and 
taken  in  execution  upon  the  same  judgment.  Line  v.  Lowe. — 
Aliter  if  superseded  for  want  of  proceeding  in  time  before 
judgment.     7  E.  R.  330. 

With  regard  to  arrests  in  criminal  cases  it  hath  already  been 
observed,  that  for  treason,  felony,  or  hreach  of  the  peace,  any 
person  may  arrest  without  warrant  or  precept.  But  the  king 
cannot  command  any  one  by  word  of  mouth  to  be  arrested ; 
for  he  must  do  it  by  writ,  or  order  of  his  courts,  according  to 
law :  nor  may  the  king  arrest  any  man  for  suspicion  of  treason, 
or  felony,  as  his  subjects  may ;  because,  if  he  doth  wrong,  the 
party  cannot  have  an  action  against  him.    2  Inst.  186. 

Arrests  by  private  persons  are  in  some  cases  commanded. 
Persons  present  at  the  committing  of  a  felony  must  use  their 
endeavours  to  apprehend  the  offender,  under  penalty  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.     3  Inst.  117  :  4  Inst.  177* 

And  for  this  cause,  by  the  common  law,  if  any  homicide  be 
committed,  or  dangerous  wound  given,  whether  with  or  with- 
out malice,  or  even  by  misadventure  or  self-defence,  in  any 
town,  or  in  the  lanes  or  fields  thereof,  in  the  day-time,  and 
the  offender  escape,  the  town  shall  be  amerced,  and  if  out  of 
a  town,  the  hundred  shall  be  amerced.     3  Inst.  53. 

And  since  the  statute  of  Windiester,  c.  5.  which  ordains 
that  walled  towns  shall  be  kept  shut  from  sun-setting  to  sun- 
rising  ;  if  the  fact  happen  in  any  such  town  by  night  or  by 
day,  and  the  offender  escape,  the  town  shall  be  amerced. 
3  Inst.  53. 

And  as  private  persons  are  bound  to  apprehend  all  those  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  above-mentioned  in  their 
view,  so  also  are  they,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  to  pursue 
and  endeavour  to  take  all  those  who  shall  be  guilty  thereof^ 


out  of  their  view,  upon  a  hue  and  cry  levied  against  theio. 
3  Inst.  in. 

A  private  person  may  justify  breaking  and  entering  tlie 
house  of  another,  and  assaulting  and  imprisoning  him  in  ordei* 
to  prevent  him  from  committing  murder  on  his  wife.  2  .Bd^. 
4*  Pull.  260.  and  the  note  of  the  learned  reporter 

Every  private  person  is  bound  to  assist  an  officer  requiring 
him  to  apprehend  a  felon. 

As  to  the  arresting  of  offenders  by  private  persons  of  their 
own  authority,  permitted  by  law  for  the  prevention  of  treason 
or  felony  only  intended  to  be  done ;  any  one  may  lay  hold  €ji* 
a  person,  whom  he  sees  upon  the  point  of  committing  treason, 
or  felony,  or  doing  an  act  which  would  manifestly  endanger 
the  life  of  another,  and  detain  him,  till  it  may  be  reasonably 
presumed  he  has  changed  his  purpose.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  12.  §  19. 

There  is  this  distinction  between  a  constable  and  a  private 
person,  that  a  constable  may  arrest  a  party  on  reasonable  sus-^ 
picion  that  a  felony  has  been  committed,  but  a  private  party, 
to  justify  the  arrest,  must  show  that  a  felony  has  actually  been 
committed.  Doug.  359 :  3  Camp.  421 :  6  Bam.  ^  C.  638  : 
Bac.  Ah.  Trespass.  (D.)  ( £d.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.)  It  was 
lately  decided  that  a  watchman  may  legally  apprehend  a 
person  found  walking  in  the  street  at  night  with  a  bundle  in 
his  hand  when  there  was  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  felony, 
though  there  was  no  proof  of  one  having  been  committed 
3  Taunt.  1.3:  Bac.  Ah.  uhi  supra. 

As  to  arrests  for  inferior  offences,  no  private  person  can  arrest 
another  for  a  bare  breach  of  the  peace  after  it  is  over ;  but  it 
is  held,  that  a  private  man  may  arrest  a  night-walker,  or  a 
common  cheat  going  about  with  false  dice,  and  actually  caught 
playing  with  them^  in  order  to  have  hhn  before  a  justice  of 
peace ;  and  the  arrest  of  any  other  offenders,  by  private  persons, 
for  offences  in  like  manner  scandalous,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
public,  seems  justifiable.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  12.  §  20. 

With  regard  to  arrests  by  puhlic  officers,  they  may  be  made 
either  with  or  without  process. 

Arrests  without  process  may  be  made  by  watchmen,  constables, 
bailiffs  of  towns,  or  justices  tf  peace.  For  the  power  of  walch^ 
men,  see  Slat.  Winchester,  c.  4.  It  has  been  holden,  that  this 
statute  was  made  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  and  that 
every  private  person  may  by  the  common  law  arrest  any  na- 
piciotis  night-walker,  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a  good  account 
oi  himself.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.c.  13.  %  61  see  3  Tauni.  1.  3: 
2  Burr.  R.  l64:  54  G.  3.  c  51.  §  18. 

As  to  arrests  by  Constables,  see  tit.  Constable,  III.  1, 2. 

It  is  the  better  opinion  at  this  day,  that  any  constable^  or 
even  a  private  person  to  whom  a  warrant  shall  be  directed 
from  a  justice  of  peace,  to  arrest  a  particular  person  for 
felony,  or  any  other  misdemeanor  within  his  jurisdiction,  may 
lawfully  execute  it,  whether  the  person  mentioned  in  it  be, 
in  truth,  guilty  or  innocent;  and  whether  he  were  before 
indicted  of  the  same  offence  or  not;  and  whether  any  felony 
were,  in  truth,  committed  or  not :  for  however  the  justice 
himself  may  be  punishable  for  granting  such  a  warrant,  without 
sufficient  grounds,  it  is  reasonable  that  he  alone  be  answerable 
for  it,  and  not  the  officer,  who  is  not  to  examine  or  dilute  the 
reasonableness  of  his  proceeding.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  13.  $  11 : 
6  Bam.  Sf  C.  638.  ace. 

The  doctrine  of  general  warrants  (i.  e.  to  apprehend  all  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  libels,  or  generally  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  any  particular  crime,  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  person  accused)  seems  exploded  as  illegaL  See  Leach's 
Hawk.  P.  C.  ii.  c.  13.  §  10;  and  the  note  there  as  to  Wilkes's 
case.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  term  general  warrant 
used  by  Hawkins  in  that  place,  does  not  seem  to  mean  a  warrant, 
without  the  name  of  the  party  being  qiecified,  but  one  whidi 
does  not  contain  the  specific  charge  aeainst  the  party.  See  the 
case  uf  Money  v.  Leach,  and  also  4  Comm.  65.  291* 

The  great  pcnnt  gained  by  these  determinations  was  the 
rescuing  persons  from  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  the  inferior 
ministers  uf  justice. 
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With  regard  to  arrests  by  bailiffs  of  towns,  their  power  is 
founded  on  the  above-mentioned  statute  of  Winchester,  c.  4. 
And  as  to  arrests  hy  justices  of  peace,  arrests  by  their  command 
are  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  warrant. 

A  justice  of  peace  may,  by  word  of  mouth,  authorise  any  one 
to  arrest  another,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  an  actual  breach  of  the 
peace  in  his  presence,  or  shall  be  engaged  in  a  riot  in  his  absence. 
2  Hawk.  P.  a  c.  13.  §  14:  Dali.  c.  117. 

And  a  justice  of  peace  may  lawfully  grant  a  warrant  for 
apprehending  or  arresting  persons  charged  with  treason,  felony, 
premunire,  or  any  other  offence  against  the  peace ;  and  gene- 
rally, wherever  a  statute  gives  one  or  more  justices  of  peace  a 
jurisdiction  over  any  offence,  any  one  justice  of  peace  may,  by 
his  warrant,  cause  such  offenders  to  be  arrested  and  brought 
before  him.     2  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  IS.  §  15. 

But  it  is  said,  that  anciently,  no  one  justice  of  peace  could 
legally  make  out  a  warrant  for  an  offence  against  a  penal 
statute,  or  other  misdemeanor ;  cognisable  only  by  a  sessions  of 
two  or  more  justices ;  for  that  one  single  justice  of  peace  hath 
no  jurisdiction  of  such  offence,  and  regularly  those  only  who 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  cause  can  award  process  concerning  it. 
'^'et  the  long,  constant,  universal,  and  uncontrolled  practice  of 
justices  of  peace  seems  to  have  altered  the  law  in  this  particular, 
and  to  have  given  them  an  authority,  in  relation  to  such  arrests, 
not  now  to  be  disputed.     Ibid.  §  l6. 

A  justice  of  peace  may  justify  the  granting  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  any  person  upon  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  of 
felony,  or  misdemeanor ;  but  he  seems  to  be  punishable,  as  well 
at  the  suit  of  the  Idne,  as  of  the  party  grieved,  if  he  grant  any 
such  warrant  groundlessly  or  maliciously,  without  such  a  pro- 
bable cause  as  might  induce  a  candid  and  impartial  man  to 
suspect  the  party  to  be  guilty.     Ibid.  §  18. 

Every  warrant  ought  to  be  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
justice  of  peace,  and  specify  the  day  it  was  made  out :  if  it  be 
for  the  peace  or  good  behaviour,  it  is  advisable  to  set  forth  the 
special  cause  upon  which  it  is  granted ;  but  if  it  be  for  treason 
or  felony,  or  other  offences  of  an  erroneous  nature,  it  is  said 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  the  special  cause ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  rather  discretionary  than  necessary  to  set  it  forth  in 
any  case-     Ibid.  §  21 — 25. 

The  warrant  may  be  directed  to  the  sheriff,  bailiff,  constable, 
or  to  any  indifferent  person  by  name,  who  is  no  officer;  for, 
though  the  justice  may  authorise  any  one  to  be  his  officer, 
whom  he  pleases  to  make  such,  yet  it  is  most  advisable  to 
direct  to  the  constable  of  the  precinct  wherein  it  is  to  be 
executed ;  for  that  no  other  constable,  and  d  fortiori  no  private 
person,  is  compellable  to  serve  it.     Ibid.  §  27* 

A  bailiff  or  constable,  if  they  be  sworn,  and  commonly  known 
to  be  officers,  and  act  within  their  own  precincts,  need  not  show 
their  warrant  to  the  party,  notwithstanding  he  demand  the 
sight  of  it ;  but  that  these  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever, 
making  an  arrest,  ought  to  acquaint  the  party  with  the 
mbstance  of  their  warrant ;  and  all  private  persons  to  whom 
such  warrants  shall  be  directed,  and  even  officers,  if  they  be  not 
sworn  and  commonly  known,  and  even  these,  if  they  act  out  of 
their  own  precincts,  must  show  their  warrants,  if  demanded.  ' 
Ibid.  §28. 

And  therefore  stat.  27  G.  2.  c.  20.  provides,  that  in  all  cases 
where  a  justice  is  empowered,  by  statute,  to  issue  a  warrant 
of  distress  for  levying  a  penalty,  the  officer  executing  such 
warrant,  if  required,  shall  ^ow  the  same  to  the  defendant,  and 
suffer  a  copy  to  be  takes. 

The  sheriff,  having  such  a  warrant  directed  to  him,  may 
aatboriae  others  to  execute  it ;  but  every  other  person,  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  must  personally  execute  it ;  yet,  it  seems,  that 
any  one  may  lawfully  assist  him.     IbicL  §  29. 

After  presentment  or  indictment  found  in  felony,  &c.  the 
lirst  process  is  a  capias,  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  offender ; 
and  if  the  offender  cannot  be  taken,  an  exigent  is  awarded  in 
order  to  outlawry.  H.  P.  C.  209.  For  farther  matter,  see  tit. 
Debtors ;  and  see  Bac.  Ab.  Trespass.  (D.)  (7th  ed.) 


ARREST  OF  JUDGMENT.  To  move  in  arrest  6f  judg- 
ment, is  to  show  cause  why  judgment  should  be  stayed,  not- 
withstanding verdict  given.  Judgment  may  be  arrested  for 
good  cause  in  criminal  cases,  as  well  as  civil,  if  the  indict- 
ment be  insufficient,  &c     3  Inst.  210. 

Arrests  of  judgment  arise  from  intrinsic  causes  appearing 
upon  the  face  of  the  record;  for  a  judgment  can  never  be 
arrested  but  for  that  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  record 
itself.  Ld.  Raym.  232.  Motions  in  arrest  of  judgment  may 
be  made  at  any  time  before  judgment  signed.  Dougl.  747  '* 
Str.  845.  Sunday  is  no  day ;  4  nurr.  21.  SO ;  nor  a  dies  non. 
It  is  a  rule  to  show  cause,  and  therefore  needs  no  notice  to  be 
given,  nor  yet  an  affidavit  to  ground  it  on,  as  it  arises  out  of 
the  record ;  and  after  judgment  upon  demurrer,  there  can  be 
no  such  motion  made,  as  the  court  will  not  suffer  any  one  to 
tell  them  that  the  judgment  they  gave  on  mature  deliberation 
is  wrong.  It  is  otherwise  indeed  in  the  case  of  judgment  by 
default,  for  that  is  not  given  in  so  solemn  a  manner ;  or  if  the 
fault  arises  on  the  writ  of  inquiry  or  verdict,  for  then  the  party 
could  not  allege  it  before.     Sir.  425. 

It  may  be  made  after  motion  for  a  new  trial  discharged ; 
DougL  71():  1  Burr.  334;  and  if  arrested,  each  party  pays  his 
own  costs.     Cowp.  407. 

After  verdict  a  man  may  allege  any  thing  in  the  record,  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  which  may  be  assigned  for  error  after  judg- 
ment. 2  R(^L  Ab.  716.  And  judgment  after  verdict  shall  not 
be  arrested  for  an  objection  that  would  have  been  good  on 
demurrer.  3  Burr.  1725.  For  farther  matter,  see  tit.  Amend" 
ment.  Judgment ;  and  for  causes  of  arrest  of  judgment,  see 
3  Comm.  39S.  395.  tit.  Judgment. 

Arrest  op  Enquest  is  to  plead  in  arrest  of  taking  the 
request,  upon  the  former  issue,  and  to  show  cause  why  an 
enquest  should  not  be  taken.     Bro.  tit.  Repleader. 

ARRESTANDIS  BONIS  NE  DISSIPENTUR.  A  writ 
which  lay  for  a  man  whose  cattle  or  goods  are  taken  by  another, 
who,  during  the  contest,  doth  or  is  like  to  make  them  away,  not 
being  of  abilitv  to  render  satisfaction.     Reg.  Orig.  126. 

ARRESTANDO  IPSUM  QUI  PECUNIAM  RECEPIT, 
&c.  is  a  writ  that  lay  for  apprehending  a  person  who  hath 
taken  the  king's  prest-money  to  serve  in  wars,  and  hides  himself 
when  he  should  go.     Reg.  Orig.  24. 

ARRESTMENT,  is  the  command  of  a  judge,  discharging 
any  person,  in  whose  hands  the  debitor's  moveables  are,  to  pay 
or  deliver  up  the  same,  till  the  creditor,  who  hath  procured  the 
arrestment  to  be  laid  on,  be  satisfied,  either  by  caution  or  pay- 
ment, according  to  the  respective  grounds  of  arrestment.  Scotch 
Diet. — It  is  process  in  the  nature  of  an  attachment,  whereby 
the  person,  in  whose  hands  any  part  of  the  personal  estate  of 
the  debtor  is  lodged,  is  enjoined  (i.  e.  prohibited)  from  deliver- 
ing or  paying  the  same,  till  the  creditor  so  arresting  is  paid,  or 
the  debtor  gives  security  to  answer  the  demand. 

Arrestment  jurisdictkmis  fundanda:  causd.  Ihis  arrest- 
ment is  used  to  bring  a  foreigner  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Scotland.  A  foreigner,  it  is  held,  owes  no  obedience 
to  the  decisions  of  those  courts ;  and  therefore,  unless  either 
the  person  or  the  effects  of  the  foreigner  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  court,  the  judgment  of  the  court  could  receive 
no  effect :  it  is  therefore  customary  to  grant  a  warrant  for 
attaching  the  person  of  the  foreigner,  or  for  arresting  his  goods 
to  the  effect  of  founding  a  jurisdiction,  and  these  can  be  removed 
only  by  finding  caution  (judicio  sisti),  that  the  foreigner  shall 
appear  at  all  diets  of  court.     Scotch  Diet. 

ARRESTO  FACTO  SUPER  BONIS  MERCATORUM 
ALIENIGENORUM.  A  writ  that  lay  for  a  denizen  against 
the  goods  of  aliens  found  within  this  kingdom,  in  recompence 
of  goods  taken  from  him  in  a  foreign  country,  after  denial 
of  restitution.  Reg.  Orig.  I29.  This  the  ancient  civilians 
called  clarigatio;  but  by  the  moderns  it  is  termed  reprisalia. 

ARRETTED,  arrectattts,  quasi,  ad  rectum  vocalus."}     Is 
where  a  man  is  convened  before  a  judge,  and  charged  with  a 
crime.     Staundf.  PI.  Co.  45.     And  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
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imputed  or  laid  unto ;  as  no  folly  may  be  arretted  to  one  under 
age.  Littleton,  cap.  Renditer.  Chaucer  used  the  verb  arretteth^ 
that  is,  lays  blame,  as  it  is  interpreted.  Bracton  says,  ad  rectum 
habere  malefactor  em,  i.  e.  to  have  the  male&ctor  forthcoming, 
80  as  he  may  be  charged,  and  put  to  his  triaL  'Bract,  lib.  3. 
tract.  4.  c.  1 0.  And  in  another  place,  rectatus  de  marte  kominU, 
charged  with  the  death  of  a  man. 

AuRHiB,  earnest,  evidence  of  a  completed  bargain.  In  the 
Scotch  law  dead-earnest  is  when  the  earnest  is  ^ven  by  the 
purchaser  over  and  above  the  price ;  where  for  instance  it  bears 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  price  that  it  is  not  presumed  to  be 
counted  on,  it  is  deemed  dead-earnest,  but  where  it  is  of  greater 
consequence  it  may  be  understood  to  go  into  the  price.  Scotch 
DicL 

ARRIAGE  and  CARRIAGE  were  indefinite  services  for- 
merly demandable  from  tenants ;  but  by  act  20  G.  2.  c.  50. 
§  21,  22.  all  indefinite  services  are  prohibited,  and  none  can 
now  be  demanded  but  such  as  are  enumerated  in  the  lease,  or 
in  writing  apart  Mill-services  continue  on  the  former  footing. 
See  Thirlaee. 

ARROWS.  By  an  ancient  statute,  all  heads  for  arrows  shall 
be  well  brazed,  and  hardened  at  the  point  with  steel,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment :  and  to  be  marked  with  the 
mark  of  the  maker.     Slat.  7  H.  4.  c.  7. 

ARRURA.  In  the  black  book  of  Hereford,  De  Operati- 
onibus  Arrure,  signifies  days'  work  of  ploughing ;  for  anciently 
customary  tenants  were  bound  to  plough  certain  days  for  their 
lord.  Una  arrura,  one  day's  work  at  the  plough :  and  in  Wilt- 
shire, earing  is  a  day's  ploughing.  Paroch.  Anliq.  p.  41.  See 
Aratrum  terra. 

ARSENALS.  Dock-yards,  magazines,  and  other  public 
stores  in  this  realm,  or  in  islands,  countries,  ports,  or  places 
thereto  belonging,  wilfully  setting  fire  to,  or  destroying,  is 
punishable  with  death,  by  12  G.  3.  c.  24. 

ARSON,  from  ardeo,  to  bum.  The  legal  definition  of  arson, 
as  it  stands  at  common  law,  is  the  maliciously  and  voluntarDy 
bumine  the  house  of  another.  East,  P.  C.  1015:  Leach.  260. 
HousC'Duming  was  felony  at  common  law.  3  Inst.  66.  It  must 
be  maliciously,  voluntarily,  and  an  actual  burning :  not  putting 
fire  only  into  a  house,  or  any  part  of  it,  without  burning ;  but 
if  part  of  the  house  is  burnt,  or  if  the  fire  doth  bum,  and  then 
goeth  out  of  itself,  it  is  felony ;  2  Inst.  188 ;  H.  P.  C.  85  ;  and 
it  must  be  the  house  of  another ;  for  if  a  man  bums  his  own 
house  only,  though  with  intention  to  bum  others,  it  was  not  at 
common  law  felony,  but  a  great  misdemeanor,  punishable  with 
fine,  pillory,  &c.  But  a  pauper  may  be  guilty  of  the  offence  by 
burning  the  public  workhouse.  Leach's  Hawk.  P.  C.  i.  c.  39* 
(  8.  ana  in  note. 

The  law  upon  this  subiect  is  now  clearly  defined  by  stat 
7  and  8  G.  4.  §  30.  which  incorporates  the  provisions  of  former 
statutes  relating  to  this  subject,  and  consolidates  them  into 
two  simple  enactments  contained  in  the  2nd  and  17th  sections. 
The  2nd  section  constitutes  it  a  capital  offence  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  to  set  fire  to  any  church  or  chapel,  or  to  any  chapel 
for  the  reliffious  worship  of  dissenters  duly  registered,  or  to  any 
house,  stabfe,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse,  office,  shop, 
malt-house,  mill,  hop-oast,  bam,  or  granary,  or  to  any  building 
or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufacture  or  any 
branch  thereof,  whether  the  same,  or  any  of  them  respectively, 
shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of  the  offender,  or  in  the  possession 
of  any  other  person,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud 
any  person.  The  17th  section  renders  it  also  a  capital  offence, 
"  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  set  tire  to  any  stack  of  com, 
grain,  pulse,  straw,  hay,  or  wood."  And  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  section  subjects  any  person  who  shall  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  set  fire  to  any  crops  of  com,  grain,  or  pulse,  whether 
standinff  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a  wood,  coppice,  or 
plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gorse,  furze,  or  fern, 
wheresoever  growing,  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  to 
imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  the  offender  shall  be  tned. 


If  a  wife  set  fire  to  her  husband's  house  for  Uie  purpose  o£ 
burning  it  down,  this  is  not  an  offence  within  this  stat. 
7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  2.  There  must  be  an  intent  to  injure 
or  defraud  some  third  person  not  identified  with  herself.  i$.  v. 
Marsh,  1  %.  4-  Moo.  C.  C.  182. 

If  a  house  is  fired  by  negligence  or  mischance  it  caanot 
amount  to  arson.  3  Inst.  6l.  M.  P.  C.  85.  Where  one  biiros 
the  house  of  another,  if  it  be  not  wilful  and  malicious,  it  is 
not  felony,  but  only  trespass ;  therefore  if  A.  shoot  unlawfully 
with  a  gun  at  the  cattle  or  poultry  of  B.,  and  by  means  thereof 
set  another's  house  on  fire,  this  is  not  arson  ;  for  though  the 
act  he  was  doing  was  unlawful,  yet  he  had  no  intent  to  bum 
the  house.     1  Hale^s  Hist.  P.  C.  569. 

By  Stat.  6  ^.  c.  31.  §  3.  if  any  servant,  through  ne^igence  or 
carelessness,  shall  fire  any  dwelline-house  or  outhouse,  be 
convicted  by  the  oath  of  one  witness  before  two  justices  of  tHe 
peace,  shall  forfeit  100^  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
in  which  it  shall  happen,  to  be  dbtributed  amongst  the  sufferers 
by  such  fire;  and  in  default  of  pa3rment  the  offender  to  be 
committed  to  hard  labour  for  eighteen  months.  See  Burning, 
Malicious  Injuries. 

ARSURA.  The  trial  of  money  by  fire,  after  it  was  coined. 
In  Domesday  we  read,  reddit  50L  ad.  arsuram,  which  is  meant 
of  lawful  and  approved  money,  whose  allay  was  tried  by  fire. 

ART  AND  PART,  is  a  term  used  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  £ngland,  when  one  charged  with  a  crime,  in  com- 
mitting the  same,  was  both  a  contriver  of,  and  acted  his  part 
m  It. 

ARTHEL.  A  British  word,  and  more  truly  written 
arddelw,  or,  according  to  the  south  Welsh,  ardhel,  signifying 
to  avouch :  as  if  a  man  were  taken  with  stolen  goods  in  his 
hand,  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  lawful  arthd  (or  vouchee)  to  clear 
him  of  the  felony ;  it  was  part  of  the  law  of  Howel  Dha ; 
according  to  whose  laws  every  tenant,  holding  of  any  other  than 
of  the  prince  or  the  lord  of  the  fee,  paid  a  fine  pro  defensione 
regid,  which  was  called  arian  ardhel.  The  privilege  of  arthei 
occasioning  a  delay  and  exemption  of  criminals  from  justice, 
provision  was  made  against  it  by  stat.  28  H.  8.  c.  6.  BUmnl. 
See  B4}b  Roy,  iiL  25. 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  PEACE  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
King's  Bench,  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  sessions  of  the 
peace,  when  any  one  has  just  cause  to  fear  that  some  one 
will  bum  his  house,  do  him  some  corporal  hurt,  or  that  he 
will  procure  a  third  person  to  do  him  some  corporal  hurt,  and 
upon  these  articles  (containing  the  facts)  being  sworn  to  by  the 
complainant,  sureties  of  the  peace  are  taken  on  the  part  a£  the 
party  complained  against.  See  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Surety  of  the 
Peace.  (B.  D.)  And  the  court  may  require  bail  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  they  shall  think  necessary  for  the  preserva-  . 
tion  of  the  peace,  and  are  not  confined  to  a  twelvemonth. 
1  Term  Rep.  696. 

ARTICLES,  LORDS  OF.  These  were  a  committee  of  the 
Scotch  parliament,  which,  in  the  mode  of  their  election,  and  by 
the  nature  of  their  powers,  were  calculated  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  and  to  confer  on  his  majesty  a  power 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  negative  before  debate.  At  the  Revo- 
lution this  system  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
parliament,  and  was  declared  a  grievance  by  the  Convention  of 
Estates;  1689*  c.  18  ;  and  was  accordingly  suppressed  by  the 
act  1690.  c.  3.     Scotch  Diet. 

ARTICLES  OF  ROUP.  The  conditions  under  which 
property  is  exposed  to  sale  by  auction.    Scotch  Diet. 

ARTICULATE  ADJUDICATION.  A  term  in  Scotch 
law.  This  is  used  where  there  are  more  debts  than  one  due  to 
the  adjudging  creditor,  in  which  case  it  is  usual  to  accumulate 
each  debt  by  itself,  so  that  in  case  of  an  error  in  ascertaining 
or  calculating  one  of  the  debts,  the  error  may  not  reach  any 
other  debt.     Scotch  Diet, 

ARTICULI  CLERI,  Articles  of  the  Clergy,  are  statutes 
'  containing  certain  articles  relating  to  the  church  and  clergy,  and 
causes  eodesiastical.    9  Ed.  2.  slat.  1. 
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ARTICULUS.  An  article  or  complaint,  exhibited  by  way 
of  Uhd,  in  a  court  Chmtian.  Sometimes  the  religious  bound 
themselves  to  obey  the  ordinary,  without  such  formal  process. 
ParocL  Antiq.  p.  34^ 

ARTIFICERS.     See  tit  Manufactures  and  Manufacturers, 

A  stranger,  artificer,  in  London,  &c.  shall  not  ke^  above 
two  strangers  servants ;  but  he  may  have  as  many  English 
servants  and  apprentices  as  he  can  get.  Stat,  21  H,S,  c,  l6. 
The  acts  5  G.  1.  c.  27  ;  23  G.  2.  c.  13;  14  G.  3.  c.  71 ;  and 
21  G.S.  c,  87.  against  seducing  manufacturers  and  artificers 
to  fordgn  parts,  are  repealed  by  5  G.  4.  c.  97.  and  6  G.  4.  c.  105. 

ARTILLERY-COMPANY  of  London.    See  tit.  Soldiers. 

ARUNDEL.     Seel/ofioNr. 

ARUNDINETUM.    A  ground  or  place  where  reeds  grow. 
tinsi,  4w     And  it  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Domesday, 
'  ARUNDINIS  VADUM.     Redbridge,  in  Hampshire. 

ARUNTINA  VALLIS.    Arundel,  in  Sussex. 

ARVIL-SUPPER.  A  feast  or  entertainment  made  at  fu- 
nerals  in  the  north  part  of  England :  arvil  bread  is  the  bread 
delivered  to  the  poor  at  funend  solemnities.  Conel,  And  ar- 
tU,  arvalt  arfal,  are  used  for  the  burial  or  funeral  rights. 

ARVONICA.     Carnarvonshire. 

ASCESTERIUM,  Archisterian,  arcisterium,  acisterium, 
odofsUrium,  *arckitrium,  from  the  Greek.^  A  monastery.  It 
amn  occurs  in  old  histories.     Du  Cange. 

ASPORTATION.     See  Robbery,  FeUmy,  Treses. 

ASSACH,  or  Assath,  was  a  custom  of  purgation  used  of 
€M  in  Wales,  by  which  the  party  accused  did  clear  himself 
by  the  oaths  of  300  men.  It  is  mentioned  in  ancient  MSS. 
and  prevailed  till  the  time  of  H,  5.  by  which  it  is  prohibited 
and  punudied.  I  H,  5,  c,  6.  Spelm,  and  see  stat.  27  H.  8.  c,  7* 

ASSART,  Assartum,  from  the  Fr.  Assartir,  to  makeplain.^ 
Asartum  est  quod  redactum  est  ad  cuUuram,  Fleta,  lib.  4. 
c  21.  And  the  word  assartum  is  by  Spelman  derived  from  ex^ 
ertmm,  to  pull  up  by  the  roots :  for  sometimes  it  is  wrote  essart. 
Others  dmve  it  from  exaraium  or  exartum,  which  signifies  to 
plough  or  cut  up.  Manwood,  in  his  Forest  Laws,  says  it  is  an 
oflfenoe  committed  in  the  forest,  by  pulling  up  the  woods  by 
the  roots,  that  are  thickets  and  coverts  for  the  deer,  and  making 
the  ground  plain  as  arable  land ;  this  is  esteemed  the  greatest 
trespass  that  can  be  done  in  the  forest  to  vert  or  venison,  as  it 
contains  in  it  waste  and  more ;  for  whereas  waste  of  the  forest 
is  but  die  felling  down  the  coverts  which  may  grow  up  again, 
assart  is  a  pluckmg  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  utterly  destroy- 
ing them,  so  that  Uiey  can  never  afterwards  spring  up  again. 
See  the  Red  Book  in  the  Exchequer.  But  this  is  no  offence  if 
done  with  licence ;  and  a  man  may,  by  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum, 
sue  oat  a  licence  to  assart  ground  in  the  forest,  and  make  it 
•evenl  for  tillage.  Reg,  Ong.  257*  Hence  are  lands  called 
assarted :  and  formerly  assart  rents  were  paid  to  the  crown 
&r  forest  lands  assarted.  See  stat.  22  Car,  2.  c,  6,  Assart^ 
wtents  seem  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Rot.  Pari.  Of 
assaris  you  may  read  more  in  Cromn,  Juris,  p,  203.  And 
Ckarta  de  Foresta,  anno  9  H.  3.  c.  4.    Manwood,  part  1.  p.  171* 

ASSASSINATION,  is  the  murdering  of  a  person  for  hire ; 
and  so  detestable  is  the  crime,  that  the  Scotch  law,  following 
the  rule  of  the  Canon  law,  punishes  with  death  even  the  attempt 
to  asnssinate.     Scotch  Diet. 

ASSAULT,  Assaltus,  from  the  Fr.  Assayler,"}  An  attempt 
or  offer,  with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to  an- 
odier ;  as  by  striking  at  him,  with  or  without  a  weapon.  But 
no  woids  whatsoever,  be  they  ever  so  provoking,  can  amount  to 
an  assault,  notwithstanding  the  many  ancient  opinions  to  the 
eoBtnry.  1  Hawk,  P.  C,  c.  62.  §  1.  See  also  Lamb,  Eiren, 
Bb.l.c.3:  22  Lib,  Ass.  pL  60. 

Asnnit  does  not  always  necessarily  imply  a  hitting,  or  blow  ; 
because,  in  trespass  for  assault  and  battery,  a  man  may  be  found 
euilty  at  the  assault,  and  excused  of  the  battery.  1  Hawk. 
F.  C.  263.  But  every  battery  includes  an  assault ;  therefore 
if  the  oaaatilt  be  ill  laid,  and  tne  battery  good,  it  is  sufficient. 
ld.ilh 


If  a  person  in  anger  lift  up  or  stretch  forth  his  arm,  and 
offer  to  strike  another ;  or  menace  any  one  with  any  staff  or 
weapon,  it  is  trespass  and  assault  in  law :  and  if  a  man  threaten 
to  beat  another  person,  or  lie  in  wait  to  do  it,  if  the  other  is 
hindered  in  his  business,  and  receives  loss  thereby,  action  lies 
for  the  injury.    Lamb,  lib,  I :  Z^-Ass,  pL  60. 

Any  injury  whatsoever,  be  it  never  so  small,  being  actually 
done  to  the  person  of  a  man,  in  an  angry  or  revengeful,  or 
rude  or  insolent  manner,  as  by  spitting  in  his  face,  or  any  way 
touching  him  in  anger,  or  violently  jostling  him,  are  batteries 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  203,  264. — from  the 
Fr.  Battre,  to  beat  or  strike. 

In  many  cases  a  man  may  justify  an  assault ;  thus,  to  lay 
hands  gently  upon  another,  not  in  anger,  is  no  foundation  of  an 
action  of  trespass  and  assault :  the  defendant  may  justify  rnol* 
liter  manus  imposuit  in  defence  of  his  person  or  goods ;  or  of 
his  wife,  father,  mother,  or  master ;  or  for  the  mamtenance  of 
justice.  Bract,  9  Ed.  4 :  35  H.  6,  c.  5\.  See  Bac*  Ab,  As- 
sault and  Battery,  (7th  ed.) 

A  servant,  &c  may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  o(  a  master^ 
&c,  but  not  i  contra,     Ld.  Raym, 

If  ah  officer,  having  a  warrant  against  one  who  will  not 
sufier  himself  to  be  arrested,  beat  or  wound  him  in  the  attempt 
to  take  him,  he  may  justify  it.  Bac,  Ab,  ubi  supra.  So  if  a 
parent,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  chastise  his  child,  or  master  his 
servant,  being  actually  in  his  service  at  that  time,  or  a  school- 
master his  scholar,  or  a  gaoler  his  prisoner,  or  even  a  husband 
his  wife  (for  reasonable  and  proper  cause),  or  if  one  confine  a 
friend  who  is  mad,  and  bind  and  beat  him,  &c  in  such  manner 
as  is  proper  in  his  circumstances ;  or  if  a  man  force  a  sword 
from  one  who  offers  to  kill  another ;  or  if  a  man  gently  lay  his 
hand  on  another,  and  thereby  stay  him  from  inciting  a  dog 
against  a  third  person ;  if  I  beat  one  (without  wounding  him, 
or  throwing  at  him  a  dangerous  weapon)  who  wrongfully 
endeavours  with  violence  to  dispossess  me  of  my  lands  or  goods, 
or  the  goods  of  another  delivered  to  me  to  be  kept  for  him, 
and  who  wiU  not  desist  upon  my  laying  my  hand  gently  on  him, 
and  disturbing  him ;  or  if  a  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim  one 
who  makes  an  assault  upon  his  person,  or  that  of  his  wife, 
parent,  child,  or  master ;  or  if  a  man  fight  with  or  beat  one 
who  attempts  to  kill  any  stranger ;  if  the  beating  was  actually 
necessary  to  obtain  the  good  end  proposed,  or  rendered  necessary 
in  self-defence ;  in  all  these  cases  it  seems  the  party  may  justify 
the  assault  and  battery.  See  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  259*  and  the 
several  authorities  there  cited.  Bac»  Ab.  Assault  and  Battery, 
(7th  ed.) 

And  on  an  indictment  the  party  may  plead  not  guilty,  and 
give  the  special  matter  in  evidence ;  but  in  an  action  he  must 
plead  it  specially.  6  Mod,  172.  Supposing  it  matter  of  jusii^ 
fication. — If  of  excuse,  it  is  said  it  may  be  given  in  evidence  on 
the  eeneral  issue,  BulL  N.  P.  17. 

Also  in  cases  of  assault,  for  the  assault  of  the  wife,  child,  or 
servant,  the  husband,  father,  and  master  may  have  action  of 
trespass,  per  quod  servitium  amisit.  In  case  of  a  wife,  husband 
and  wife  should  join  in  the  action  for  the  personal  abuse  of  the 
wife  (the  husband  not  having  sustained  any  damage).  If  the 
husband  has  been  damnified,  as  by  tearing  her  clothes,  &c  or 
loss  of  her  assistance,  &c  in  his  domestic  concerns,  for  that 
peculiar  injury  to  himself  he  alone  must  sue. 

As  to  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  unless  injury  ac- 
crues to  the  parent  or  master,  the  child  or  servant  may  sue. 

For  an  assault,  the  wrong-doer  is  subject  both  to  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  the  party,  wherein  he  shall  render  damages ;  and 
alw  to  an  indictment  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  wherein  he  shall 
be  fined  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the  offence. 
1  Hawk.  263. 

If  both  are  depending  at  one  time,  unless  in  very  particular 
cases,  the  attomey-genmd  will,  on  application,  grant  a  nolle 
prosequi,  if  the  party  will  not  discontinue  his  action. 

But  after  an  acquittal  of  the  defendant  upon  an  indictment 
for  a  felonious  assault  upon  the  plaintiff  by  striking  him,  thQ 
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plaintiff  may  maintain  trespass  to  recover  damages  for  the 
civil  injury,  if  he  be  not  shown  to  have  colluded  in  procuring 
such  acquittal.    12  E.  R.  409* 

Another  court  will  not  compel  the  party  to  elect  between  his 
indictment  and  hi)  action^  if  pending  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
is  discretionary  in  the  attorney-general  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi 
I  Bos.^PulL  191- 

Stat.  8  and  9  ^*  3.  c.  11.  enacts,  that  where  there  are 
several  defendants  to  any  action  of  assault,  &c.  and  one  or  more 
acquitted,  the  person  so  acquitted  shall  recover  costs  of  suit ; 
unless  the  judge  certify  that  there  was  a  reasonable  cause  for 
making  such  person  a  defendant  or  defendants  to  such  action. 

Assaulting  or  threatening  a  counsellor  at  law,  or  attorney, 
employed  in  a  cause  against  a  man ;  or  a  juror  giving  verdict 
against  him ;  his  adversary  for  suing  him,  &c.  is  puni^^ble,  on 
an  indictment,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  the  cimtempt. 
1  Hawk.  58.  By  55  G.  3.  c.  S8,  provisicms  are  made  to  ensure 
the  more  effectual  redress  for  assaults  in  Ireland :  where  the 
damages  are  laid  under  five  guineas,  proceedings  may  be  by 
civil  bill  at  the  quarter  sessions,  who  may  give  costs;  and 
where  the  defendant  cannot  pay  them  they  may  be  levied  oft' 
the  barony. 

By  Stat.  58  G.  3.  c.  30.  in  actions  for  assault,  brought  in 
inferior  courts  (in  England  or  Wales)  holding  pleas  to  the 
amount  of  40s.,  if  damages  are  given  under  4(Xr.  the  plaintiff* 
shall  recover  only  as  much  costs  as  damages,  and  without  in- 
crease :  and  so  in  inferior  courts,  not  having  jurisdiction  to  iOs., 
if  the  damages  are  under  SOs. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  4.  c  31.  §  24^29.  for  England,  and  10  G.  4. 
c.  si.  §  28 — SB.  for  Ireland,  several  assaults  are  made  punish- 
able :  vis.,  assaults  on  magistrates  or  others  in  their  endeavours 
to  save  shipwrecked  property,  are  punishable  by  transportation 
or  imprisonment ;  assaults  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  or  on 
peace  officers  and  revenue  officers,  or  on  any  persons,  to  prevent 
the  apprehension  of  offenders,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  conspiracy 
to  raise  wages,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  Sec. ;  assaults  on 
shipwrecked  seamen,  or  for  obstructing  the  buying,  selling,  or 
passage  of  com,  by  imprisonment  for  three  months,  with  hard 
labour,  on  conviction  before  two  justices.  Persous  committing 
any  comnum  assault  or  battery,  punishable  before  two  magistiates 
by  fine,  not  exceeding  51.  By  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  23.  the  court  is 
authorised  to  order  the  payment  of  the  expences  of  the  prose- 
cutor, &C.  against  persons  indicted  for  an  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  felony,  and  on  peace  officers,  and  assaults  committed  in 
pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  to  rai^  the  rate  of  wages.  See  tit 
Murder,  as  to  such  assaults  by  shooting,  &c  as  endanger  life. 
See  also  tit.  Contempt,  Robbery,  Striking. 

ASSAY  ^weights  and  measures  (from  the  Fr.  essai^,  L  e.  a 
proof  or  trial),  is  the  examination  of  weights  and  measures 
by  clerks  of  markets,  &c.     Reg.  Orig.  279* 

ASSA YER  OF  THE  KING,  Assavalor  regis.Ji  An  officer 
of  the  king's  mint,  for  the  trial  of  silver ;  he  is  indifferently 
appointed  between  the  master  of  the  mint  and  the  merchants 
that  bring  silver  thither  for  exchange.  See  tit  Gold  atid  Sil" 
ver,  and  Money. 

ASS  A  YE  RS,  of  plate  made  by  goldsmiths,  &c.  See  title 
Goldsmiths. 

ASSAYSIARE.  To  associate,  to  take  as  fellow  judges ;  a 
word  used  in  old  charters.     Cart.  Ahbat.  Glast.  MS.  §  57. 

ASSECURARE,  Adsecurare."]  To  make  secure  by  pledges, 
or  any  solemn  interposition  of ,  faith.  In  the  charter  of  peace 
between  H.  2.  and  lus  sons,  this  word  is  mentioned.  Hoveden, 
anno  1174. 

ASSEDATION.  Possession  by  a  tack  or  lease,  &c 
Scotch  Dict.^ 

ASSEMBLY  GENERAL.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court;  it  is 
composed  of  a  representation  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
church:  and  the  proportion  is  regulated  by  the' act  5th  As- 
sembly. 1694.     Scotch  Diet. 

ASSEMBLY  UNLAWFUL.     See  tit.  Riot. 


ASSENT,  or  consent     To  a  legacy  of  goods,  the  assent  of 
the  executor  is  necessary.     See  tits.  Executor  and  Legacy. 

Assent  of  Dean  and  Chapter  in  making  leases  of  churclx 
lands.  Vide  Leases.  Of  the  major  part  of  corporations,  in 
making  bye-laws.  Vide  Bye  Laws.  Of  assents  to  agreemen£^» 
See  tit.  Agreement. — See  also  other  proper  titles. 

ASSESSORS.  Those  that  assess  public  taxes.  There  ajne 
assessments  of  parish  duties,  for  raising  money  for  the  poor, 
repairing  of  highways,  &c  made  and  levied  by  rate  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  as  well  as  assessments  of  public  taxes,  &c. 

Assessors  to  judges  in  certain  inferior  courts  are  persons  pos- 
sessed of  kn6wiedge  in  the  law,  appointed  to  advise  and  direct 
the  decision  of  the  judge. 

ASSETS,  Fr.  Assez,  Le.  Saiis."^  Goods  enough  to  dis* 
charge  that  burden  which  is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir,  in. 
satisiying  the  debts  and  l^acies  of  the  testator  or  ancestor. 
Bro.  tit.  Assets. 

Assets  are  real,  or  personal ;  where  a  man  hath  lands  in 
fee-simple,  and  dies  seised  thereof,  the  lands  which  come  to 
his  heir  ore  assets  real :  and  where  he  dies  possessed  of  any 
personal  estate,  the  goods  which  come  to  the  executors  are 
assets  personal. 

Assets  are  also  divided  into  assets  per  descent,  and  assets  inter 
maines.  Assets  by  descent,  is  where  a  person  is  bound  in  an 
obligation,  and  dies  seised  of  lands  which  descend  to  the  heir  ; 
the  land  shall  be  assets,  and  the  heir  shall  be  charged  as  far  as 
the  land  to  him  descended  will  extend. 

Assets  inter  maines,  is  when  a  man  indebted  makes  execu- 
tors, and  leaves  them  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies  ; 
or  where  some  commodity  or  profit  ariseth  to  them  in  right  of 
the  testator,  which  are  called  assets  in  their  hands.  Terms  de 
Ley,  56.  77. 

As  to  assets  by  desceni,  by  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  §  10.  lands 
o£cestuy  que  trust  shall  be  assets  by  descent ;  and  by  the  same 
stat.  §  12.  estates  pur  autre  vie  shall  be  assets  in  the  hands  of 
the  heir,  if  it  come  to  him  by  reason  of  a  special  occupancy  ; 
and  where  there  is  no  special  occupant,  they  shall  go  to  the 
executors  or  administrators  of  the  party  that  had  uie  estate 
thereof  by  virtue  of  the  grant,  and  sludl  be  assets  in  their 
hands.     See  tit.  Real  Estate,  Execuiors. 

ASSIDERE,  or  Assedare.  To  tax  equally ;  to  assess.  MaL 
Paris,  anno  1 232.  Sometimes  it  hath  been  used  to  assign  an 
annual  rent,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  particular  farm,  &c 

To  ASSIGN,  assignare."^  Hath  various  significations;  one 
general,  as  to  set  over  a  right  to  another,  or  appoint  a  deputy, 
&c. ;  another  special,  to  set  forth  or  point  at,  as  to  assign 
error,  assign  false  judgment,  waste,  &c  And  in  assigning  of 
error,  it  must  be  shown  where  the  error  is  committed ;  in  false 
judgment,  wherein  the  judgment  is  unjust ;  in  waste,  wherein 
especially  the  waste  is  done.  F.  N.j3.  I9.  112:  Reg.  Orig. 
72.  Also  justices  are  said  to  be  assigned  to  take  assises.  - 
Stat.  11  H.  6.C.2. 

ASSIGNATION,   is   when   simply  any   thing  is  ceded, 
yielded,  and  as^nied  to  another ;  of  which  intimation  must  be. 
made.     Scotch  Diet. 

ASSIGNS  or  ASSIGNEES,  assi^atus,  Lat]  Those 
who  are  assigned,  deputed  or  appointed  oy  the  act  of  the  party, 
or  the  operation  of  law,  to  do  any  act,  or  enjoy  any  benefit  on 
their  own  accounts  and  risks— an  assignee  being  one  that  pos- 
sesses a  thing  in  his  own  right ;  but  a  deputy,  he  that  acts  in 
right  of  another.  Perkins.  Assignee  by  deed  is  when  a  lessee 
of  a  term,  &c.  sells  and  assigns  the  same  to  another,  that  other 
is  his  assignee  by  deed ;  assignee  in  law  is  he  whom  the  law  so 
makes,  without  any  appointment  of  the  person ;  as  an  executor 
is  assignee  in  law  to  the  testator.  Dyer,  6.  But  if  there  he 
assignee  in  deed,  assignee  in  law  is  not  allowed :  if  one  cove* 
nant  to  do  a  thing  to  J.  S.  or  his  assigns  by  a  day,  and  before 
that  day  he  dies ;  if  before  the  day  he  name  any.  assignee,  the 
thing  must  be  done  to  his  assignee  named ;  otherwise  to  his 
executor  or  administrator,  who  is  assignee  in  law.     27  H.  8.  2. 

He  is  called  assignee,  who  hath  the  whole  estate  of   the 
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assignor :  and  an  assignee^  though  not  named  in  a  condition^ 
may  pay  the  money  to  save  the  knd ;  but  he  shall  not  receive 
any  money,  unless  he  he  named.  Co.  Lit  215.  Assignees 
may  take  advantage  of  forfeitures  on  conditions,  when  they 
are  incident  to  the  reversion,  as  for  rent,  &c.  1  And,  82. 
What  covenants  affect  or  henefit  assignees,  see  tit.  Covenant, 
Condition. 

Under  the  word  assigns  shall  be  included  the  assignee  of  an 
assignee  in  perpduum,  the  heir  of  an  assignee,  or  the  assignee 
of  an  heir.  Co.  Lit.  384.  b :  Plowd.  173:  5  Co.  l6,  17.  6.  So 
the  assignee  of  an  assignee's  executor.  2  Show.  57*  And  a 
devisee.  2  ShoKf.  39'  Godb.  l6l.  fiut  if  an  obligation  be,  to 
pay  suck  persons  as  he  shall  name  by  his  will  or  writing;  there 
must  be  an  express  nomination,  and  his  executor  shall  not 
take  as  assignee.  Mo.  B55.  An  administrator  is  an  assignee. 
Moor,  44.     See  tit.  Covenant. 

ASSIGNMENT,  Assimiatio.'^  The  setting  over  or  trans- 
ferring the  interest  a  man  hath  in  any  thing  to  another. 

Herein  shall  be  considered  principally  what  things  are  as- 
signable.— As  to  what  covenants,  &c.  affect  or  benefit  assigtiees, 
see  tit.  Condition,  Covenant. 

Assignments  may  be  made  of  lands  in  fee,  for  life,  or  years ; 
of  an  annuity,  rent-charge,  judgment,  statute,  &c. ;  but  as  to 
lands,  they  are  usually  of  leases  and  estates  for  years.  Sic 
And  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  no  estate  of 
freehold,  or  term  for  years,  shall  be  assigned  but  by  deed  in 
writing  signed  by  the  parties ;  except  by  operation  of  law :  and 
a  parm  assignment  of  a  parol  lease  from  year  to  year  is  there- 
fore void.  I  Camp.  318.  A  possibility,  right  df  entry,  title 
for  condition  broken,  a  trust,  or  thing  in  action,  cannot  be 
granted  or  assigned  over.     Co.  Lit.  214. 

But  though  a  bond  being  a  chose  in  action,  cannot  be  as- 
signed over  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own 
name,  yet  he  has  by  the  assignment  such  a  title  to  the  paper 
and  wax,  that  he  may  keep  or  cancel  it.  Co.  Lit.  232.  And  in 
the  assignment  of  bonds,  &c  is  always  contained  a  power  of 
attorney  to  receive  and  sue  in  the  assignor's  name. 

Also  in  equity  a  bond  is  assignable  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion paid,  and  the  assimee  alone  becomes  entitled  to  the 
money ;  so  that  if  the  obligor,  after  notice  of  the  assignment, 
pa3rs  the  money  to  the  oblieee,  he  will  be  compelled  to  pay  it 
over  again.  2  Fern,  595.  And  a  release  from  the  obligee,  after 
notice  of  the  assignment,  cannot  be  pleaded  at  law.  1  Bos.  ^ 
PulL  447 :  Bac.  Ab.  Obligation.  (A.)  (7th  ed.)  The  assignor 
who  has  become  a  bankrupt  may  sue  the  debtor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  assignee.     4  Term  Rep.  69O. 

As  to  hue  rights  and  possibilities,  see  Com.  'Dig.  tit.  Assign^ 
menu  (C.) 

Though  a  possibility  or  contingent  interest  be  not  grantable 
9t  law,  yet  (whether  in  real  or  personal  estate)  it  is  transmis' 
sible  and  deviseable*  Cro.  Jac.  509 :  I  P.  W.  566 :  Forrester, 
117:  8  Fin.  Ab.  112.  pL3S:  2  Atk.  616:  1  Fez.  236:  Pol- 
lexfeu,^:  3  TermRep.  SS:  2  Burr.  1131 :  1  Bro.  Jtep.  181 : 
Feam£s  Con.  Rem.  444. — ^The  cases  in  the  books  (1  C.  R.  18: 
1  Ck.  Cos,  8:  Pollex,  31.  44:  1  P.  W.  572:  3  P.  W. 
132:  2  Freem.2501  9  Mod.  101:  2  P.  W.  6O8.)  abundantly 
pfove,  that  interests  in  contingency,  respecting  personal  estates, 
are  assignable  in  equity ;  but  it  may  be  material  to  observe, 
that  in  the  case  of  assignments  of  such  interests,  equity  re- 
quires die  assignee  to  show  that  he  gave  a  valuable  considera- 
tioa  fat  the  interest  assigned ;  and  werefore  will  not  interpose 
to  assist  volunteers.  But  courts  of  equity  will  establish  assign- 
ments of  contingent  interests  against  executors,  administrators, 
or  heirs  at  law,  even  where  such  assignments  are  made,  not 
for  consideration  of  money,  but  in  consideration  of  love  and 
sflectjoa,  and  advancement  of  children.  1  Fez,  409-  See 
FonUanquifs  Treatise  of  Equity,  L  203. 

An  flsngnee  must  take  the  security  assigned,  subject  to  the 
smie  equity  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  obligee ;  as  if  on  a 
marriage  treaty  the  intended  husband  enters  into  a  marriage- 
IralBBge  bond,  which  is  afterwards  assigned  to  creditors,  yet  it 


still  remains  liable  to  the  same  equity,  and  is  not  to  be  carried 
into  execution  against  the  obligor.     2  Fern.  428. 

Where  there  is  a  bond  for  the  performance  of  the  covenants 
in  a  lease,  if  the  lessee  assigns  the  lease,  he  may  likewise  assign 
the  bond ;  but  this  must  be  before  any  of  the  covenants  are 
broken;  but  if  any  of  the  covenants  are  broken,  and  the 
lessee  afterwards  assigns  the  lease  and  bond,  and  the  assignee 
puts  the  bond  in  suit,  for  those  breaches,  it  is  maintenance. 
Godb.  81.  And  now  the  assignee  could  not  sue  for  breaches 
committed  before  the  assignment. 

Statute  7  Jac.  1.  c  15.  enacts,  that  a  debtor  to  the  king 
shall  not  assign  any  debts  to  him,  but  such  as  did  originally  grow 
due  to  the  debtor;  afterwards  there  was  a  debtor  to  the  husband 
in  2000/.  by  a  statute ;  the  husband  made  his  wife  executrix, 
and  died  ;  she  married  again  one  G.  D.,  who  was  indebted  to 
the  king,  and  then  the  husband  and  wife  assigned  this  statute 
to  the  nng,  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  due  to  him ;  adjudged, 
that  the  assignment  was  good,  for  though  the  second  huslnnd 
had  the  statute  in  right  of  his  wife^  and,  by  consequence,  the 
debt  was  not  originally  due  to  him ;  yet,  because  he  might 
release  the  statute,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  taken  in  his  name.    2  Cro.  324. 

An  office  of  trust  is  not  grantable  or  assignable  to  another ; 
and  therefore  it  was  adjude^,  that  the  office  of  AjiUuer,  which 
was  an  office  of  trust,  could  not  be  assi^ed ;  nor  could  it  be 
extended  upon  a  statute.  Dyer,  7.  See  tit*  Cffice^  and  Bac.  Ab, 
(7th  ed.)  tit.  Offices. 

A  bare  power  is  not  assignable,  but  where  it  is  coupled  with 
an  interest  it  may  be  assigned.     2  Jon,  206:  2  Mod.  317- 

Arrears  of  rent,  &c  is  a  chose  in  action,  and  not  assignable. 
See  Skin.  6. 

If  lessee  for  years  assigns  all  his  term  in  his  lease  to  another, 
he  cannot  reserve  a  right  in  the  assignment;  for  he  hath  no 
interest  in  the  thing  by  reason  of  which  the  rent  reserved 
should  be  paid ;  and  where  there  is  no  reversicm  there  can  be 
no  distress :  but  debt  may  lie  upon  it,  as  on  a  contract. 
1  LiU  Ab.  99-  See  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Rent.  (7th  ed.)  Where  the 
executor  of  a  lessee  assigns  the  termi  debt  will  not  lie  against 
him  for  rent  incurred  afVer  the  assignment ;  because  there  is 
neither  privity  of  contract  nor  estate  between  the  lessor  and 
executor :  but  if  the  lessee  himself  assigns  his  lease,  the  privity 
of  contract  remains  between  him  and  the  lessor,  although  the 
privity  of  estate  is  gone  by  the  assignment,  and  he  shall  be 
chargeable  during  his  life ;  but  after  his  death  the  privity  of 
contract  is  likewise  determined.  3  Rep.  1 4.  24.  Although  a 
lessee  make  an  assignment  over  of  his  term,  yet  debt  lies  against 
him  by  the  lessor  or  his  heir ;  (not  having  accepted  rent  from 
the  assignee;)  but  where  a  lessee  assigns  his  term,  and  the 
lessor  his  reversion,  the  privity  is  determined,  and  debt  doth  not 
lie  for  the  reversioner  against  the  first  lessee.  Moor,  472.  Vide 
Barker  v.  Dormer,  1  Sho.  191» 

A  man  made  a  lease,  provided  that  the  lessee  or  his  assigns 
should  not  alien  the  premises  without  licence  of  the  lessor. 
Sic  who  after  eave  licence  to  the  lessee  to  alien ;  by  this  the 
lessee  or  his  assigns  may  alien  in  infinitum.    Dumpor's  case, 

4  Rep.  119- 

Aqjudged,  that  some  things  in  respect  of  their  nature  are 
not  assignable,  or  to  be  granted  over ;  as  for  instance,  if  the 
donee  in  tail  holdeth  of  the  donor  by  feaUy,  he  cannot  assign 
it  over  to  another,  because^a/(y  is  incident  to,  and  inseparable 
from,  the  reversion ;  so  if  the  founder  of  a  college  grant  his 
foundation,  though  it  be  to  the  king,  the  grant  is  void,  be- 
cause it  is  inseparable  from  his  blood.  1 1  Rep.  66.  b.  in  Mag- 
dalen College's  case. 

Several  things  are  assienable  by  acts  of  parliament,  which 
are  not  assignable  in  their  own  nature ;  as  promissory  notes 
by  Stat.  3  and  4,A.c.9 ;  bail-bonds  by  the  sheriff*,  by  4  and 

5  A.  c.  l6;&  bankrupt's  effects  by  the  several  statutes  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  bills  of  exchange  by  the  custom  of  merchants. 

A  lease  was  made  for  years  of  lands,  excepting  the  woods ; 
the  lessor  grants  the  trees  to  the  lessee,  and  he  assigns  the 
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land  over  to  another ;  the  trees  do  not  pass  hy  this  assignment  | 
to  the  assignee.     Gddsb,  188. 

Where  tenant  for  years  eusigns  his  estate,  no  consideration 
is  necessary ;  for  the  tenant  being  subject  to  payment  of  rent, 
&c.  is  sufficient  to  vest  an  estate  in  the  assignees:  in  other 
cases  some  consideration  must  be  paid.  1  Mod,  263.  The 
words  required  in  assignments  are,  grant,  assign,  and  set  over; 
which  may  amount  to  a  grant,  feofiment,  lease,  release,  con- 
firmation, &c  1  Inst,  SOI.  In  these  deeds  the  assignor  is  to 
covenant  to  save  harmless  from  former  grants,  &c.  That  he 
is  owner  of  the  land,  and  hath  power  to  assign  ;  that  the  as< 
signee  shall  quietly  enjoy,  and  to  make  farther  assurance ;  and 
the  assignee  covenants  to  pay  the  rent,  and  perform  the  cove- 
nants, &C 

A  bond  may  be  assigned,  but  the  assignee  must  sue  upon  it 
in  the  obligee's  name,  not  in  his  own ;  for  being  a  chose  in 
action,  it  is  not  assignable  by  the  English  law.  But  the 
assignee  of  a  Scotch  bond  may  maintain  indebitatus  assumpsit 
against  the  obligor  in  his  own  name ;  James  v.  Dunlop, 
8  Term  Rep.  595;  there  being  an  express  promise  by  the 
obligor  to  pay  the  assignee ;  and  so  also  may  the  assignee  of  an 
Irish  judgment  by  cognovit.     S  Term  Rep,  82. 

Form  of  an  Assionmbnt  of  a  Bond. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting :  Whereas 
A.  B.  ^  &c.  in  and  hy  one  bond  or  obligation,  bearing  date,  &c. 
became  bound  to  C.  l^,  of.  Sec,  in  the  penal  sum  of,  &c.  condi-- 
tionedjbr  the  payment  of,  &c  and  interest  at  a  day  long  since 
passed,  as  by  tlie  said  bond  and  condition  thereof  may  appear : 
And  whereas  there  now  remains  due  to  the  said  C,  Ty,for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  said  bond^  the  sum  of,  &c  Now  know 
ye,  That  the  said  C.  D.for  and  in  oonsideration  of  the  said  sum 
of,  &c.  of  lawful  British  money  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  E.  F.  qf^ 
&c  the  receipt  whereof  the  said  C,  D.  doth  hereby  acknowledge; 
he  the  said  C.  D,  hath  assigned  and  set  over,  and  by  these  pre- 
sents  doth  assign  and  set  over,  unto  the  said  £.  F.  the  said 
recited  bond  or  obligation,  and  the  money  thereupon  due  and 
owing,  and  all  his  right  and  interest  of,  in,  and  to  the  same. 
And  the  said  C.  D.  Jbr  t)ie  consideration  aforesaid,  hath  made, 
constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  make, 
constitute,  and  appoint,  the  said  E.  F.  his  executors  and  adminis- 
trafors,  his  true  and  lawful  attorney  and  attomies  irrevocable, 
for  him  and  in  his  name,  and  in  the  name  and  names  of  his 
executors  and  administrators,  but  for  the  sole  and  proper  use  and 
benefit  of  the  said  £.  F.  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  to  ask,  require,  demand,  and  receive  of  the  said  A.  B. 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  the  money  due  on  the 
said  bond;  and  on  non-payment  thereof,  he  the  said  A,  B.  his 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  to  sue  Jbr  and  recover  the 
same;  and  on  payment  thereof  to  deliver  up  and  cancel  the  said 
bond,  and  give  sufficient  releases  and  discharges  therefore,  and 
one  or  more  attorney  or  attornies  under  him  to  constitute ;  and 
whatsoever  the  said  E.  F.  or  his  attorney  or  attomies,  shall 
lawfully  do  in  the  premises,  the  said  C.  L>.  doth  hereby  allow 
and  affirm.  And  the  said  C.  D.  doth  covenant  with  the  said 
E.  F.  that  he  the  said  C.  D.  haih  not  received,  nor  will  receive, 
the  said  money  due  on  the  said  bond,  or  any  part  thereof; 
neither  shall  or  will  release  or  discharge  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof;  but  will  own  and  allow  of  all  lawful  proceedings  for 
recovery  thereof;  he  the  said  E.  F.  saving  the  said  C.  D. 
harmless,  of  and  from  any  costs,  that  may  happen  to  him  thereby. 
In  witness,  &c 

ASSISA  CADERE.  This  old  phrase  signifies  to  be  non- 
suited ;  as  when  there  is  such  a  plain  and  legal  insufficiency  in 
a  suit,  that  the  complainant  can  proceed  no  farther  on  it.  Fleta, 
lib,  4.  c.  15:  Bracton,  lib,  2.  c,  7* 

ASSISA  CONTINUANDA.  An  old  obsolete  writ  directed 
to  the  justices  of  assise  for  the  continuation  of  a  cause,  when 
certain  records  alleged  cannot  be  produced  in  time  by  the  party 
that  has  occasion  to  use  them.     Reg,  Orig.  217* 


ASSISA  PROROGANDA.  An  old  obsolete  writ  directecl 
to  the  justices  assigned  to  take  assises,  for  the  stay  of  proceed- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  party's  being  employed  in  the  kind's 
business.     Reg,  Orig,  208. 

ASSISA  PANIS  AND  CEREVISI-ffi  (or  cervisie,)  THe 
old  Stat.  5\  H,  S,  for  setting  the  price  (thread  and  ale  is  so 
entitled. 

ASSISA,  Fr.  Assis,"]  According  to  our  ancient  books  is 
defined  to  be  an  assembly  of  knights,  and  other  substantial 
men,  with  the  justice,  in  a  certain  place,  and  at  a  certain  time 
apiunnted.  Cusium,  Normand.  c,  24.  This  word  is  properly 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  assideo,  to  sit  together ;  and  is 
also  taken  for  the  court,  place,  or  time,  when  and  where  the 
writs  and  processes  of  assise  are  handled  or  taken.  And  in 
this  signification  assise  is  general;  as  when  the  justices  go 
their  several  circuits  with  commission  to  take  all  assises ;  or 
special,  where  a  special  commission  is  granted  to  certain  per- 
sons (formerly  oftentimes  done)  for  taking  an  assise  upon  <»ie 
or  two  disseisins  only.     Bract,  lib,  8. 

Concerning  the  general  assise,  all  the  counties  of  England 
are  divided  into  six  circuits,  and  those  of  Wales  into  two ;  and 
two  judges  are  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
English  circuit,  who  hold  their  assises  twice  a  year  in  every 
county  (except  Middlesex,  where  the  king's  court  of  record 
do  sit),  and  now  the  counties  on  the  home  circuit  have  a  third 
assise  about  Christmas,  for  trial  of  criminals  only.  These 
judges  h&vejive  several  commissions. 

^  •  Of  oyer  and  terminer,  directed  to  them  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  by  which  they  are  empowered  to  try 
treasons,  felonies,  &c. ;  and  this  is  the  largest  commission  they 
have. 

2.  Of  gaol  delivery,  directed  to  the  judges  and  the  clerk  of 
assise  associate,  which  gives  them  power  to  try  every  prisoner 
in  the  gaol  committed  for  any  offence  whatsoever,  but  none 
but  prisoners  in  the  gaol ;  so  that  one  way  or  other  they  rid 
the  gaol  of  all  the  prisoners  in  it. 

3.  Of  assise,  directed  to  themselves  only,  and  the  derk  of 
assise,  to  take  assises,  and  do  right  upon  writs  of  assi&e 
brought  before  them  by  such  as  are  wrongfully  thrust  out  of 
their  lands  and  possessions;  which  writs  were  heretofore 
frequent,  but  now  men's  possessions  are  sooner  recovered  by 
ejectments,  &c. 

4.  Of  nisi  privs,  directed  to  the  judges  and  clerk  of  assise 
and  others,  by  which  civil  causes  grown  to  issue  in  the  courts 
above  are  tried  in  the  vacation  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the 
county  where  the  cause  of  action  arises ;  and  on  return  of  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  to  the  court  above,  the  judges  there  give 
judgment. 

These  causes  by  the  course  of  the  courts  are  usually  ap- 
pointed to  be  tried  at  Westminster  in  some  Easter  or  Michael- 
mas Term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the  county  wherein  the 
cause  of  action  arises ;  but  with  this  proviso,  nisi  prius,  unless 
before  the  day  prefixed,  the  judges  of  assise  come  into  the 
county  in  question. — This  they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  preceding 
vacation. 

5.  A  commission  of  the  peace,  in  every  county  of  the  circuits ; 
and  all  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  are  bound  to  be 
present  at  the  assises ;  and  sheriffs  are  also  to  ^ve  their  at- 
tendance on  the  judges,  or  they  shall  be  fined.  Bacon* s  Elem, 
15, 16,  Sfc,     3  Comm,  60,  269. 

There  is  a  commission  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer  and 
gaol  delivery  of  Newgate,  held  eight  times  in  a  year,  for  the 
city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex,  at  Justice  Hall  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  lord  mayor  is  the  chief  judge. 
And  as  the  court  of  King's  Bench  is  the  highest  court  d  orai- 
nary  justice  in  criminal  cases  within  the  realm,  and  paramount 
to  the  authority  of  justices  of  gaol  delivery  and  commissioners 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  it  was  &und  requisite  by  stat.  25  G,  3. 
c,  IS,  that  the  session  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  of 
the  gaol  of  Newgate,  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  should  not 
be  discontinued  on  account  of  the  commencement  of  the  term 
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and  tlie  sitting  of  the  court  of  King's  Bencli  at  Westminster  ; 
and  farther  by  33  G.  3.  c.  48.  it  is  provided  that  when  any  ses- 
sion of  the  peace,  and  oyer  and  terminer,  holden  before  justices 
of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  shall  have  been  begun  before  the 
essoign  day  of  any  term,  the  session  may  be  continued  until  the 
business  is  concluded,  notwithstanding  the  happening  of  such 
esoign  day  on  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  K.  B.  in  Middlesex. 

In  Wales  there  are  but  two  circuits,  North  and  South  Wales. 
By  1  fF.  4.  c.  70.  §  19-  assises  shall  be  held  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  and  the  several  counties  and  towns  of  Wales,  by  virtue 
of  commissions  of  assise,  &c.  in  like  manner  as  in  England, 
and  one  of  the  judges  appointed  to  hold  assises  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  shall  hold  the  assises  at  the  usual  places  in 
South  Wales,  and  the  other  judge  at  the  usual  places  in  North 
Wales. 

See  19  O.  3.  c.  74.  §  70.  as  to  judges'  lodgings  on  assises  in 
Great  Britain,  made  perpetual  by  39  G.  3.  c  46.  See  also 
41  G.  3.  (U.  K.)  c.  88.  providing  for  judges'  lodgings  on  assises 
in  Ireland  ;  and  3  G.  4.  c.  10.  providing  that  when  the  com- 
missions under  which  the  judges  sit  on  the  circuit  shall  not  be 
opened  and  read,  at  the  place  specified,  on  the  day  named 
therein,  the  same  may  be  opened  and  read  on  the  following 
day :  or  if  such  following  day  shall  be  Sunday  or  other  day  of 
puUic  rest,  then  on  the  succeeding  day.  By  §  2.  the  cause  of 
tbe  delay  of  opening  and  reading  the  commissions  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal.  The  stat.  49  G.3,c.9^.  enables 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  all  other  justices  of  assise 
within  England,  to  act  under  any  commissions  of  nisi  prius,  in 
any  county,  notwithstanding  their  being  bom  or  inhabiting  in 
any  such  county.  By  19  G.  3.  c.  74.  §  70.  when  the  assises  for 
a  county  are  held  in  any  county  of  a  city  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  assises  for  such  city,  the  judges'  lodgings  shall  be  held 
to  be  situate  both  within  such  city  and  within  the  county  at 
lai^,  for  the  purposes  of  the  business  of  the  assises. 

The  constitution  of  the  justices  of  assise  was  begun  by 
Hen.  9  ;  though  somewhat  different  from  what  they  now  are: 
and  by  Magna  Charta  justices  shall  be  sent  through  every 
county  once  a  year,  who,  with  the  knights  of  the  respective 
shires,  shall  take  assises  of  novel  disseisin,  &c.  in  their  proper 
shires,  and  what  cannot  be  determined  there  shall  be  ended 
by  them  in  some  other  place  in  their  circuit ;  and  if  it  be  too 
difficult  for  them,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  justices  of  the 
bench,  there  to  be  ended.     9  H»  3-  c»  12. 

By  1  ^.  j/.  1.  c.  8.  §  5.  no  commission  of  asase,  oyer  and 
terminer,  general  gaol  delivery,  or  association- writ  of  sic  non 
omnes  or  assistance,  or  commission  of  the  peace,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign,  but  shall  continue  six. 
months,  unless  superseded,  &c. 

There  are  several  statutes  as  to  holding  the  assises  at  par- 
ticnlar  places  in  certain  counties.  See  CircuiU,  Nisi  Prius, 
Judges,  Justices. 

The  term  assise  is  likewise  used  for  a  jury,  and  for  a  writ 
for  recovery  of  possession  of  things  immoveable^  whereof  any 
one  and  his  ancestors  have  been  disseised.  Likewise,  in  another 
sense,  it  signifies  an  ordinance  or  statute,  as  Assisa  Panis  et 
Cervisia.     Res.  Grig.  279- 

ASSISE  O^  NOVEL  DISSEISIN,  Assisa  nova:  dissei^ 
suMT.^     See  Disseisin :  and  see  Roscoe  on  Real  Actions,  6l. 

Ad  assise  of  novel  disseisin  is  a  remedy  maximijestinum,  for 
the  recovery  of  lands  or  tenements  of  which  the  party  was 
diawnyd  2  Inst.  410.  And  it  is  called  novel  disseisin,  because 
die  justices  in  eyre  went  their  circuits  from  seven  years  to 
seven  years;  and  no  assise  was  allowed  before  them  which 
eoonneneed  before  the  last  circuit,  which  was  called  an  ancient 
ladse  ;  and  that  which  was  upon  a  disseisin  since  the  last  dr- 
cmt,  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin.     Co,  Lit.  153,  h» 

An  assise  is  called  Jestinum  remedium,  1.  Because  the 
tenant  shall  not  be  essoined.  2.  Shall  not  cast  a  protection. 
5.  ShaU.  not  pray  in  aid  of  the  kins.  4.  Shall  not  vouch  any 
itmnger,  exoept  he  be  present,  and  will  enter  presently  into 
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warranty ;  so  of  receit.     5.  The  parole  shall  not  demur  for  the 
nonaee  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant.     8  Co.  50:  Booth,  262, 

It  lies  where  tenant  in  fee  simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of 
life,  is  put  out  and  disseised  of  his  lands,  or  tenements,  rents, 
common  of  pasture,  common  way,  or  of  an  office,  toll,  &c 
Glanv.  lib.  10 :  Reg.  Grig.  197*  Assise  must  be  of  an  actual 
freehold  in  lands,  &c  and  not  a  freehold  in  law :  it  lieth  of 
common  of  pasture,  where  the  commoner  hath  a  freehold  in 
it,  and  the  lord  or  other  persons  feed  it  so  hard,  that  all  the 
grass  is  eat  up :  but  then  the  plaintiff  must  count  and  set  forth 
how  long  the  land  was  fed,  and  alleged  per  quod  prqficuum 
suum  ibidem  amisit,  S^c.  9  Rep.  113.  One  may  have  an  assise 
of  land  and  rent,  or  of  several  rents,  and  offices  and  profits  in 
his  soil,  all  in  one  writ :  and  if  it  be  of  a  rent  charge,  or  rent- 
seek,  it  shall  be  general  de  libero  tenemenio  in  such  a  place, 
and  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  tenants  charged  ought 
to  be  named  in  the  writ ;  but  in  assise  for  rent  service  it  is 
otherwise.  Iher,  31.  An  assise  may  be  brought  for  an  office 
held  for  life :  but  then  it  must  be  an  office  of  profit,  not  of 
charge  only :  of  the  toll  of  a  mill,  or  market,  assise  lieth ; 
though  it  may  not  be  brought  of  suit  to  a  mill.    8  Rep.  46,  47. 

An  assise  was  brought  of  the  office  of  Jilazer  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  demandant  counted  de  libero  tenemento, 
and  alleged  seisin,  by  taking  money  for  a  capias^  and  the  post 
was  put  in  view  where  the  officer  sate.     Dyer,  114. 

An  assise  lieth  of  the  office  of  register  qf^ike  admiralty,  and 
the  demandant  laid  a  prescription  to  it,  viz.  quod  quilibet  hu» 
jusmodi  persona,  who  should  be  named  by  the  admiral,  should 
be  refi;ister  of  the  admiralty  for  life.    Dyer^  153. 

It  ueth  of  officers  of  woodward^  park-keeper,  and  keeper  of' 
chases,  warrener,  d^. ;  but  these  are  not  at  common  law ;  but 
by  the  statute  of  Westm.  2.  c.  25.  because  they  are  of  profits  to 
be  taken  in  alieiU}  solo:  it  likewise  lieth  of  all  other  offices 
and  bailiwicks  in  fee.     8  Rep.  47. 

In  an  assise  of  a  new  (mice,  it  ought  to  be  showed  what 
profits  belong  to  it ;  but  is  otherwise  of  an  ancient  office,  be- 
cause it  is  presumed,  that  the  profit  thereof  is  sufficiently 
known.     8  Rep,  45. 49^ 

Tenants  in  common  shall  each  have  a  several  assise  for  his 
moiety,  or  part,  because  they  are  seised  by  several  titles  ;  but 
twenty  Joint-tenants  shall  have  but  one  assise  in  all  their  names, 
because  they  have  but  one  joint  title;  so  if  there  are  three 
joint-tenants,  and  one  of  them  releaseth  all  his  right  to  one  of 
his  companions,  and  then  the  other  two  are  disseised  oi  the 
whole,  they  shall  have  but  one  assise  in  both  their  names,  for 
the  two  psurts,  because  they  had  a  jmnt  title  to  it  at  the  time 
of  the  disseisin,  and  he  to  whom  the  release  was  given  shall 
have  an  assise  in  his  own  name,  because  of  that  part  he  is 
tenant  in  common.     Co,  Lit.  19^. 

If  lessee  for  years,  or  tenant  at  will,  be  ousted,  the  lessor, 
or  he  in  remainder,  may  have  assise,  because  the  freehold  was 
in  him  at  the  time  of  the  disseisin.  Kel.  IO9.  Assise  lies  for 
tithes,  by  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  7 :  Cro.  Eliz,  559.  But  not  for 
an  annuity,  pension,  &c.  In  some  cases  an  assise  will  lie 
where  ejectment  will  not  Ejectment  will  not  lie  de  piscarid, 
by  reason  the  sheriff  cannot  deliver  possession  of  it ;  but  an 
assise  will  lie  for  it,  as  it  may  be  viewed  by  the  recognitors. 
Cro.  Car,  534.  Assise  will  sometimes  lie  where  trespass  vi  et 
armis  doth  not.     Vide  8  Rep.  47 :  1  Nets.  Abr,  276. 

By  Magna  Charta,  9  H.  3.  c.  12.  assises  of  novel  disseisin, 
&c  shall  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  by  the  king's  justices: 
and  for  estovers  of  wood,  profit  taken  in  woods,  com  to  be  re- 
ceived yearly  in  a  certain  place ;  and  for  toll,  tonnage,  &c.  and 
of  offices  in  fee,  an  assise  ^all  be ;  also  for  common  of  turbary, 
and  of  fishing,  appendant  to  freehold,  &c. 

In  an  assise,  the  plaintiff  roust  prove  his  title,  then  his 
seisin  and  disseisin :  but  seisin  of  part  of  a  rent  is  sufficient  to 
have  assise  of  the  whole ;  and  if  a  man  who  hath  title  to  enter, 
set  his  foot  upon  the  land,  and  is  ousted,  that  is  a  sufficient 
seisin. 

As  the  writ  of  assise  restores  the  party  to  the  actual  seisin 
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of  his  freehold,  for  so  are  the  words  of  the  writ,  viz,  facias 
tencmentum  Ulud  seisiri,  Sfc.  consequently  the  party  that  brings 
the  writ  must  found  it  upon  an  actual  seisin,  which  he  has 
been  divested  of,  for  otherwise  this  remedy  is  not  commensu- 
rate to  his  case.     See  2  RoU.  Abr,  463. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  lord  and  tenant  by  rent  service,  and 
the  lord  grants  the  services  to  another,  and  the  tenant  attorns 
by  a  penny,  this  being  given  by  way  of  attornment,  is  not  suf- 
ficient seisin  to  ground  an  assise  on ;  secus  if  the  penny  had 
been  given  by  way  of  seisin  of  the  rent.  Lit.  sect.  565  :  Co. 
Lit.  315 :  4  Co.  Q:  10  Co.  127. 

The  first  process  in  this  action  is  an  original  writ  issued  out 
of  Chancery,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  re- 
turn a  jury,  who  are  called  the  recognitors  of  the  assise.  An 
assise  is  to  be  arraigned  on  the  day  the  writ  is  returnable, 
on  which  day  the  defendant  is  to  count,  and  the  tenant  is  to 
appear  and  plead  instantly.     Stifle  Reg.  88. 

If  in  an  assise  no  tenant  of  the  freehold  be  mentioned,  the 
defendant  may  plead  it ;  and  where  one  defendant  pleads,  no 
tenant  of  the  freehold  named  in  the  writ,  if  this  is  found,  the 
writ  shall  abate  quoiul  all.     Dyer,  207- 

On  such  a  plea  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  says  that  he 
hath  made  a  feofiment  to  persons  unknown,  and  he  himself 
hath  continually  taken  the  profits :  if  then  they  are  at  issue 
upon  the  taking  the  profits,  and  it  be  found  against  the  defend- 
ant, it  shall  not  be  inquired  of  the  points  of  the  assise,  for 
the  disseisin  is  acknowledged.  1  Danv.  Abr.  584.  And  if  the 
deed  of  the  ancestor  of  the  plaintiff  be  pleaded  in  bar,  and  this 
is  denied,  and  found  for  the  plaintiff,  the  assise  shall  not  inquire 
of  the  points  of  the  writ,  but  only  of  the  damages.    Ibid.  585. 

In  this  suit,  if  the  defendant  fail  to  make  good  the  excep- 
tion which  he  pleads,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  disseisor,  with- 
out taking  the  assise;  and  shall  pay  the  plaintiff  double 
damages,  and  be  imprisoned  a  year.  Stat.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  25.  In 
assise  the  tenant  pleads  in  bar,  and  the  plaintiff  makes  title, 
but  the  tenant  doth  neither  answer  nor  traverse  the  title ;  in 
this  case  the  assise  shall  be  awarded  at  large.  Cro.,  Eliz.  559. 
And  if  any  other  title  is  found  for  the  plaintiff,  he  shall  re- 
cover. Bro.  Assi.  281.  If  a  tenant  pleads  in  abatement  in  an 
assise,  he  must  at  the  same  time  plead  over  in  bar  ;  and  no 
imparlance  shall  be  allowed  without  good  cause :  and  where 
there  are  several  defendants,  and  any  of  them  do  not  appear 
the  first  day,  the  assise  shall  be  taken  against  them  by  default. 
Pasch.  5W.3. 

If  assise  be  brought  against  a  lessee,  he  may  not  plead  assisa 
non  ;  for  that  is  the  form  of  the  plea  in  bar  for  tenant  of  the 
freehold ;  he  ought  to  plead  the  special  matter,  vi^.  his  lease, 
the  reversion  in  the  plaintiff^  and  that  he  is  possessed,  and 
8o  in  without  wrong.  Jenk.  Cent.  142.  An  assise  is  to  be 
first  arraigned,  and  the  plaintiff's  counsel  prays  the  court  that 
the  defendant  may  be  csdled ;  whereupon  he  is  called ;  and  if 
the  defendant  appears,  then  his  counsel  demand  oyer  of  the 
writ  of  assise,  and  the  return  of  it ;  which  is  granted ;  and 
then  he  prays  leave  to  imparl  to  a  short  time  after,  and  the 
jury  is  adjourned  lo  that  day :  at  the  day  given  by  the  court, 
the  defendant  is  again  called,  and,  upon  his  appearance,  he 
pleads  to  the  assise ;  and  upon  this  an  issue  is  joined  between 
the  parties,  and  the  jurors  are  sworn  to  try  the  issue,  the 
counsel  proceeding  to  give  them  their  evidence :  after  the  trial 
the  court  aives  judgment,  and  the  plaintiff  recovering  is  to 
have  wiit  of  icm«,  &c.     1  LilL  Abr.  105,  106*. 

The  jurors  that  are  to  try  the  assise  are  to  view  the  thing 
in  demand  ;  by  writ  of  assise  the  sheriff  is  commanded.  Quod 
faciat  duodecim  liberos  et  legates  homines  de  vicineto,  ^-c,  Vi- 
dere  tenementum  Ulud,  et  nomina  eorum  imbreviari,  et  quod  sum* 
moneat  eos  per  bonas  summonitiones,  quod  sint  coram  justitiarus, 
i^c.  parati  indejacere  recognitionem,  ^r. 

By  Westm.  2.  o.  25.  a  certificate  of  assise  is  given,  which  is  a 
writ  for  the  party  grieved,  by  a  verdict  or  judgment  given 
against  him  in  an  assise,  when  he  had  something  to  plead,  as  a 
record  or  release^  which  could  not  have  been  pleaded  by  his 


bailiff;  or  when  the  assise  was  taken  against  himself  by  defaolt, 
to  have  the  deed  tried,  and  the  record  brought  in  before  the 
justices,  and  the  former  jury  summoned  to  appear  before  them 
at  a  certain  day  and  place,  for  a  farther  examination  and  trial 
of  the  matter.  See  BoUh,  215.  287 1  ^  Co.^b:  9.  Inst.  26 : 
F.  N.  B.  181 :  3  Comm.  389- 

The  plaint  need  not  be  so  certain  in  assise  as  in  other  writs; 
the  judgment  being  to  recover  per  visum  recognilorum  ;  and  if 
the  plaint  be  but  so  certain  as  that  the  recognitors  may  put  the 
demandant  into  possession,  it  is  sufficient.     Dyer,  84. 

To  prevent  frequent  and  vexatious  disseisins,  it  is  enacted 
by  the  statute  of  Merlon,  20  H.  3.  c.  3.  that  if  a  person  dis- 
seised recover  seisin  of  the  land  again,  by  assise  of  nonel 
disseisin,  and  be  again  disseised  of  the  same  tenements  by  the 
same  disseisor,  he  shall  have  a  writ  of  re-disseisin  ;  and,  if  he 
recover  therein,  the  re-disseisor  shall  be  imprisoned ;  and  by 
the  statute  of  Malberge,  52  H.  3.  c.  8.  shall  also  pay  a  fine  to 
the  kine:  to  which  the  stat.  Westm.  2.  (13  £.  1.)  c.  26.  hath 
superadded  double  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved.  In  like 
manner,  by  the  same  statute  of  Merton,  when  any  lands  or 
tenements  are  recovered  by  assise  of  mart  d^ ancestor,  or  other 
jury  or  any  judgment  of  the  court,  if  the  party  be  afterwards 
disseised  by  the  same  person  against  whom  judgment  was 
obtained,  he  shall  have  a  writ  of  post-disseisin  against  him ; 
which  subjects  the  post-disseisor  to  the  same  penalties  as  a  re- 
disseisor.  The  reason  of  all  which,  as  given  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (2  Inst.  83, 84.),  is  because  such  proceeding  is  a  contempt 
of  the  king's  court,  and  in  despite  of  the  law.  3  Comnu  188. 
See  Reg.  Orig.  208  :  F.  N.  B.  190 :  Co.  Lit.  154 :  2  Inst.  Com. 
on  stat.  W.  2 :  New  Nat.  Br.  417-  420. 

For  proceedings  in  writ  of  assise  of  novel  disseisin,  see 
P/bwrf.  411,  412. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  or  King's  Bench  may  hold 
plea  of  assises  of  land  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  writ  out 
of  Chancery.  1  LilL  Ab.  105.  And  in  cities  and  corporations 
an  assise  qfjreshjbrce  lies  for  recovery  of  possession  of  lands, 
within  forty  days  after  the  disseisin,  as  the  ordinary  assise  in 
the  countv.     J^.  N.  B.  7. 

ASSISE  OF  MORT  D'ANCESTOR,  Assisa  mortis  ante- 
cessoris.2  Is  a  writ  that  lay  where  a  man's  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  &c,  died  seised  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  &c,  that  were  held  in  fee,  and  after  their  death 
a  stranger  abated.  Reg.  Orig.  223.  It  is  good  as  well  against 
the  abator,  as  any  other  in  possession  of  the  land ;  but  it  lies 
not  against  brothers  or  sisters,  8cc.  where  there  is  privity  of 
blood  between  the  person  prosecuting  and  them.  Co.  Lit.  242. 
And  it  must  be  brought  within  the  time  limited  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  [50  years,  3  Comm.  I89.3,  or  the  right  may  be 
lost  by  negligence. 

If  tenant  by  the  curtesy  alien  his  wife's  inheritance,  and 
dieth,  the  heir  of  the  wife  shall  have  an  assise  of  mort  d' ancestor, 
if  he  have  not  assets  by  descent  from  the  tenant  by  the  curtesy ; 
and  the  same  shall  be  as  well  where  the  wife  was  not  seised  of 
land  the  day  of  her  death,  as  where  she  was  seised  thereof. 
New  Nat.  Br.  489.  A  warden  of  a  colle^,  &c.  shall  have 
assise  of  mort  ^ancestor  of  rent  where  his  predecessor  Was 
seised.  And  a  man  may  have  assise  of  mort  d ancestor  of  rents, 
against  several  persons  in  several  counties;  having,  in  the  end 
ot  the  writ,  several  summons  against  the  tenants :  and  the  pro- 
cess in  this  writ  is  summons  against  the  party ;  and  if  he 
makes  default  at  the  day  of  the  assise  returned,  then  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  sue  out  a  re-summons ;  and  if  he  makes 
default  again,  the  assise  shall  be  taken,  &c  Bro.  Assis.  88.  In 
a  mort  d*ancestor,  if  the  tenant  says,  the  plaintiff  is  not  next 
heir,  and  this  is  found  against  him,  the  points  of  the  writ 
shall  be  inquired  of :  and  m  this  case  the  assise  may  find,  that 
though  the  plaintiff  be  the  next  heir,  yet  he  is  not  next  heir 
as  to  this  land  ;  for  this  is  in  regard  of  their  inquiry  at  large. 
Br.  Mort.  dAn.  47 :  1  Danv.  Ab.  584.  Damages  shall  be 
recovered  in  the  asme  of  nwrt  ^ancestor ;  but  it  lieth  not  of 
an  estate- tail,  only  where  the  ancestor  was  seised  in  demesne 
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as  of  fee.  Bro.  AssU.  If  a  man  be  barred  in  assise  of  novel 
disseisin,  upon  showing  a  descent^  or  other  special  matter^  he 
may  have  mart  cTancesior,  or  writ  of  entry  sitr  disseisin,  &c 
4  Rep.  43. 

If  the  abatement  happened  on  the  death  of  one's  grandfather 
or  grandmother,  then  an  assise  of  mori  d'ancesfor  no  longer 
lies,  but  a  writ  of  ayle,  or  de  avo  ;  if,  on  the  death  of  the  great 
grandfather  or  great  grandmother,  then  a  writ  of  besayle,  or 
de  proavo  ;  but  if  it  mounts  one  degree  higher,  to  the  Iresayle, 
or  grandfather's  grandfather,  or  if  the  abatement  happened 
upon  the  death  of  any  collateral  relation  other  than  those 
before  mentioned,  the  writ  is  called  a  writ  of  cosinage,  or  de 
consanguineo.  Finch.  L.  266,  267.  And  the  same  points  shall 
be  inquired  of,  in  all  these  actions  ancestrel,  as  in  an  assise  of 
mart  ^ancestor,  they  being  of  the  very  same  nature.  Stat. 
Westm.  2.  {IS  E.  I.)  c.  20;  though  they  differ  in  this  point 
of  form,  that  these  ancestrel  writs  (like  all  other  writs  of 
precipe)  expressly  assert  a  title  in  the  demandant  (viz.  the 
seisin  of  the  ancestor  at  his  death,  and  his  own  rieht  of  inhe- 
ritance), the  assise  asserts  nothing  directly,  but  only  prays  an 
inquiry  whether  those  points  be  so.  2  Inst.  SQ9'  There  is 
also  another  ancestrel  writ,  denominated  a  nuper  obiit,  to 
establish  an  equal  division  of  the  land  in  question,  where,  on 
the  death  of  an  ancestor,  who  has  several  heirs,  or  co-heiresses, 
one  enters  and  holds  the  others  out  of  possession.  J^.  N.  B.\97' 
Finch,  L.  293  :  Leg.  Orig.  226 :  iVew  Nat.  Br.  4>S1,  438  : 
Booth  on  Real  Actions.  But  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  have 
any  of  these  actions  ancestrel  for  an  abatement,  consequent  on 
the  death  of  any  collateral  relation,  beyond  the  fourth  degree 
{Hale  on  F.  N.  B,  221.) ;  though  in  the  lineal  ascent  he  may 
proceed  ad  infinitum.  (Fitzh.  Ao.  tit.  Cosinage,  15.)  3  Comtn, 
186. 

It  was  always  held  to  be  law,  that  where  lands  were  devis- 
able in  a  man's  last  will  by  the  custom  of  the  place,  there  an 
assise  of  mort  d'ancestor  did  not  lie.  For,  where  lands  were 
so  devisable,  the  right  of  possession  could  never  be  determined 
by  a  process  which  inquired  only  of  these  two  points — the 
seisin  of  the  ancestor,  and  the  heirship  of  the  demandant. 
And  hence  it  may  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  when  the 
statute  of  wills,  32  H.  8.  c.  1.  made  all  socage  lands  devisable, 
an  assise  of  mort  d ancestor  could  no  longer  be  brought  of  lands 
held  in  socage.  See  1  Leon.  267*  And  that  now,  since  the 
Stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.  24.  (which  converts  all  tenures,  a  few  only 
excepted,  into  free  and  common  socage),  no  assise  of  mort  d* an- 
cestor can  be  brought  of  any  lands  in  the  kingdom ;  but  that, 
in  case  of  abatements,  recourse  must  be  properly  had  to  the 
writs  of  entry.     3  Comm.  187. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover^  that  these  writs  are  now 
almost  obsolete,  being  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
action  of  ejectment,  which  answers  almost  all  the  purposes  of 
real  actions ;  except  in  some  very  peculiar  cases. 

ASSISE  OF  NUISANCE.     See  Nuisance. 

ASSISE  OF  DARREIN  PRESENTMENT.  See  tit. 
Darrein  Presentment. 

ASSISE  DE  UTRUM,  or  assxsa  juris  utrum.^  See  tit. 
Juris  utrum. 

ASSISE  OF  THE  FOREST,  Assisa  de  Foresta.^  Is  a  sta- 
tute touching  orders  to  be  observed  in  the  king's  forest.  Man- 
wood,  85.  llie  statute  of  view  of  frank  pledge,  anno  18  Ed.  2. 
is  also  called  the  assise  of  the  Kin^  ;  and  the  statute  of  bread 
and  ale,  51  H.  S.va  termed  the  assise  of  bread  and  ale.  And 
these  are  so  called,  because  they  set  down  and  appoint  a 
certain  measure,  or  order,  in  the  things  they  contain.  There  is 
farther  an  assise  of  nvHsance,  assisa  nocumenti,  where  a  man 
maketh  a  nuisance  to  the  freehold  of  another,  to  redress  the 
same.  And  besides  Littleton's  division  of  assises,  there  are  others 
mentioned  by  other  writers,  viz.  assise  at  large,  brought  by  an 
infant  to  inquire  of  a  disseisin,  and  whether  his  ancestor  were  of 
full  affe,  good  memory,  &c.  when  he  made  the  deed  pleaded, 
'Whereby  he  claims  his  rieht. 

Assise  in  point  of  assise;  assisa  in  modum  assisar."}    Which 


is  when  the  tenant,  as  it  were,  setting  foot  to  foot  with  the 
demandant,  without  any  thing  farther,  pleads  directly  to  the 
writ  no  wrong,  no  disseisin. 

Assise  out  of  the  point  of  assise,  is  when  the  tenant  pleadeth 
something  by  exception ;  as  a  foreign  release,  .or  foreign 
matter,  triable  in  a  foreign  county  ;  which  must  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  before  the  principal  cause  can  proceed. 

Assise  of  right  of  damages,  is  where  the  tenant  confesseth 
an  ouster,  ana  referring  it  to  a  demurrer  in  law,  whether  it 
were  rightly  done  or  not,  is  adjudged  to  have  done  wrong ; 
whereupon  the  demandant  shall  have  a  writ  of  assise  to  recover 
damages.  Bract,  lib.  4:  F.  N  B.  105.  Assises  are  likewise 
awarded  by  default  of  tenants,  &c — Of  the  Grand  Assise,  see 
tit.  Jury. — For  farther  particulars  relative  to  Assise  in  gene- 
ral, see  Com.  Dig.  and  ante,  tit.  Assise. 

A  SSI  SO  RS,  assisores.^  Sunt  qui  assisas  condunt  aut  taxa^ 
tiones  imponunt. — In  Scotland  (according  to  Skene)  they  are 
the  same  with  our  jurors ;  and  their  oath  is  this : — 

We  shall  leil  suiih  say. 

And  na  suith  conceal,  for  nothing  we  may. 

So  far  as  we  are  charged  upon  this  assise. 

Be  Qby]  God  himself  and  be  [by]  our  part  of  paradise. 

And  as  we  will  answer  to  God,  upon 

The  dreadful  day  of  dome. 

ASSISTANCE,  Writ  of.    See  tit.  WrU. 

ASSISUS.  Rented  or  farmed  out  for  such  an  assise,  or  cer- 
tain assessed  rent  in  money  or  provisions.  Terra  assisa  was 
commonly  opposed  to  terra  dominica;  this  last  being  held 
in  domain,  and  occupied  by  the  lord,  the  other  let  out  to 
inferior  tenants.  And  hence  comes  the  word  to  assess  or 
allot  the  proportion  and  rates  in  taxes  and  payments  by 
assessors, 

ASSITHMENT.  A  weregild  or  compensation,  by  a  pe- 
cuniary mulct :  from  the  preposition  ad,  and  the  Sax.  sithe, 
vice:  quod  vice  supplicii  ad  expiandum  delictum  solvitur, 
Blount. 

ASSOCIATION,  associatio."]  Is  a  writ  or  patent  sent  by 
the  king,  either  at  his  own  motion,  or  at  the  suit  of  a  party 
plaintiff,  to  the  justices  appointed  to  take  assises,  or  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  &c  to  have  others  associated  unto  them.  And 
this  is  usual  where  a  justice  of  assise  dies ;  and  a  writ  is  issued 
to  the  justices  alive  to  admit  the  person  associated:  also  where 
a  justice  is  disabled,  this  is  practised.  F.  N.  B.  185 :  Reg. 
Orig.  201.  206.  223.  The  clerk  of  the  assise  is  usually  asso* 
ciate  of  course ;  in  other  cases,  some  learned  Serjeants  at  law 
are  appointed.  It  hath  been  holden,  that  an  association  after 
another  association  allowed  and  admitted,  doth  not  lie;  nor 
are  the  justices  then  to  admit  other  association  in  that  writ 
afterwards,  so  long  as  that  writ  and  commission  stand  in  force. 
Bro.  Assis.  386 :  Mich.  32  H.  6.  The  king  may  make  an  as- 
sociation unto  the  sheriff  upon  a  writ  of  re-^isseisin,  as  well  as 
upon  assise  of  novel  disseisin.  Nat.  Br.  41 6,  417*  See  ante, 
tit.  Assise, 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PARLIAMENT.  In  the  reign  of 
kinff  William  III.  the  parliament  entered  into  a  solemn  asso- 
ciation to  defend  his  majesty's  person  and  government  against 
all  plots  and  conspiracies:  and  all  persons  bearing  offices, 
civil  or  military,  were  enjoined  to  subscribe  the  association, 
to  stand  by  king  William,  on  pain  of  forfeitures  and  penalties, 
&c.  Stat.  7  and  8  W.  3.  c.  27*  made  void  by  stat.  1  A.  st.  1. 
c.  25.  §  2. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  unlawful.    See  Societies. 

ASSOILE,  absolvere."]  To  deliver  from  excommunication. 
Staundf.  PL  Cr.  72.  In  stat.  1  H.  4.  c.  10.  mention  being 
made  of  K.  Ed.  3.  it  is  added,  whom  God  assoiL 

ASSOILZIE.  In  the  Scotch  law,  to  acquit  the  defendant 
in  an  action,  or  to  find  a  criminal  not  guilty.     Scotch  Diet. 

ASSUMPSIT,  from  the  Lat  Assumo.2    U  taken  for  a  vo- 
luntary promise,  by  which  a  man  assumes  or  takes  upon  him 
l2 
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to  perfonn  or  pay  any  thing  to  another ;  it  comprehends  any 
verbal  promise,  made  upon  consideration,  and  the  civilians  ex- 
press it  diversely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  promise, 
calling  it  sometimes  pactum,  sometimes  promissionem,  or  con- 
stUulum,  &c.  Terms  de  Ley,  An  action  upon  the  case  on 
assumpsii  (or  as  it  is  also  expressed,  on  promises),  is  an  action 
the  law  gives  the  party  injured  by  the  breach  or  non-per- 
formance of  a  contract  legally  entered  into ;  it  is  founded  on 
a  contract  either  express  or  implied  by  law ;  and  gives  the 
party  damages  in  proportion  to  the  loss  he  has  sustained  by 
the  violation  of  the  contract.  4  Co.  9^ »  Moor,  667- 
Here  it  is  to  be  considered, 

I.  Tn  what  ccues  an  Assumpsit  is  or  is  not  the  proper  action, 
I  [.   What  words  will  create  an  Assumpsit. 
HI.   fVhat  consideration  is  sufficient. 
IV.  Of  the  proceedings. 

I.  In  every  action  upon  assumpsit,  there  ought  to  be  a 
consideration,  promise,  and  breach  of  promise.  1  Leon.  405. 
For 

The  law  distinguishes  between  a  general  indebitatus  as- 
sumpsit  and  a  special  assumpsit ;  for  though  they  come  under 
the  denominations  of  actions  on  the  case,  and  the  party  is  to  be 
recompensed  in  damages  alike  in  both,  yet  the  first  seems  to  be 
of  a  superior  nature,  and  will  lie  in  scarcely  any  case  but  where 
debt  will  lie ;  but  for  a  particular  undertaking,  or  collateral  pro- 
mise to  discharge  the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  a  special  assumpsit 
must  be  brought.     Bac.  Ab.  vol.  i.  337,  (7th  ed.) 

Action  on  the  case  on  assumpsit  lies,  for  not  making  a  good 
estate  of  land  sold,  according  to  promise ;  not  paying  money 
upon  a  bargain  and  sale,  according  to  agreement;  not  deli- 
vering goods  upon  promise,  on  demand;  this  is  by  express 
assumpsit :  an  implied  assumpsit  is  where  goods  are  sold,  or 
work  is  done,  &c.  without  any  price  agreed  upon  ;  in  an  action 
on  the  case  by  quantum  meruit,  or  quantum  vaUbat,  the  law 
implies  a  promise  and  satisfaction  to  the  value. 

When  one  becomes  legally  indebted  to  another  for  goods 
sold,  the  law  implies  a  promise  that  he  will  pay  this  debt ;  and 
if  he  be  not  paid,  indebitatus  assumpsit  lies.  1  Danv.  Ab.  26. 
And  indebitatus  assumpsii  lies  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  to 
a  stranger,  ad  requisttionem  of  the  defendant.  lb.  9,1.  But 
on  indebitatus  assumpsit  for  goods  sold,  you  must  formerly 
prove  a  price  agreed  on,  otherwise  the  action  would  not  lie ;  but 
now  the  plaintm  may  recover  in  indebitatus  assumpsit  either  on 
an  agreed  price  or  a  quantum  meruit. 

Where  the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  is 
performed  and  executed,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the 
defendant  is  mere  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  due  imme- 
diately, or  where  money  is  paid  on  a  contract  which  is 
rescinded,  so  that  defendant  has  no  right  to  retain  it,  this 
constitutes  a  debt  for  which  the  plaintiff  may  sue  in  indebitatus 
assumpsit.  Bac.  Ab.  Assumpsit,  (G.)  (Ed.  by  Gwillim  and 
Dodd.) 

Indebitatus  assumpsit  lies  to  recover  del  credere  commissions 
for  guaranteeing  sums  insured  upon  policies.     I4t  E.  R.  578. 

If  A.  and  B.,  having  dealings  with  each  other,  make  up  their 
accounts,  and  B.  is  found  in  arrear,  and  promises  to  pay  the 
balance,  an  assumpsit  lies  against  him,  on  insimul  computcusenly 
and  A.  need  not  bring  a  writ  of  account.  Cro.  Jac.  69*. 
Yelv.  70.  S.  P. :  1  Roll  Ab.  7-  S.  P.:  I  Roll. Rep.  396 :  Bulst. 
208:  Moor,  854;  1  Stark.  Ca.  185. 

Assumpsit  lies  for  the  balance  of  an  account,  though  the 
items  on  each  side  be  ever  so  numerous.  5  JV.  P.  T.  4eSl : 
5  Taunt.  431 :  1  Marsh,  115:  2  Camp,  238. 

So  if  A.  gives  money,  or  delivers  goods  to  B.  to  merchandize 
therewith,  and  B.  promises  to  render  an  account,  assumpsit 
lies  on  this  express  promise,  as  well  as  account.     1  Salk.  9* 

So  if  a  tenant,  being  in  arrear  for  rent,  settles  an  account  of 
arrears  with  his  landlord,  and  promises  to  pay  him  the  sum  in 
which  he  is  found  in  arrear^  an  assumpsit  lies  on  this  promise. 


1  R<^1.  Ab.  9 :  Bro.  Ace.  81 :  Raym.  211:2  Keb.  813.  Vide 
Style,  131.283:  Cro.  Jac.  602.  So,  on  a  balanced  account 
between  two  partners,  though  including  itetns  not  connected 
with  the  partnership.     2  Term  Rep.  479.  483. 

An  acknowledgment  of  a  single  item,  due  from  defendant  to 
plaintiff,  is  sufficient  to  support  assumpsii  on  an  account  stated. 
13  East,  249. 

But  if  the  obligor  in  a  bond,  without  any  new  consideration, 
as  forbearance,  &c.  promises  to  pay  the  money,  an  assumpsit 
will  not  lie,  but  the  obligee  must  still  pursue  his  remedy  by 
action  of  debt  on  the  bond.  1  Roll.  Ab.  8 :  HulL  34 :  Cro. 
Eliz.  240. 

Where  the  obligor  in  a  Scotch  bond  promised  to  pay  the 
assignee  of  the  bond,  it  was  held  assumpsit  lay.  8  Term 
Rep.  595. 

Where  a  man  comes  to  buy  goods,  and  they  agree  upon  a 
price,  and  a  day  for  the  payment,  and  the  buyer  takes  them 
away,  an  assumpsit  for  the  money  is  the  proper  action ;  fcnr 
trover  will  not  Ue  for  the  goods,  because  the  property  was 
changed  by  a  lawful  bargain,  and  by  that  bargain  the  buyer 
was  to  convert  the  goods  before  the  money  was  due.  Bac.  Ab. 
Assumpsit.  (B.)  But  if  the  goods  are  bought  fraudulently,  with 
an  intention  not  to  pay  for  them,  trover  will  lie.  9  Bam.  <f  C.  59. 
If  a  man  and  a  woman,  being  unmarried,  mutually  promise 
to  marry  each  other,  and  afterwards  the  man  marries  another 
woman,  by  which  he  renders  himself  incapable  of  performing 
his  contract,  an  assumpsii  lies,  in  which  the  woman  shaU 
recover  damages.     Carter,  233. 

An  indebitatus  assumpsit  lies  for  money  by  custom  due  for 
scavaee;  adjudged  upon  a  special  verdict,  by  which  it  was 
found  that  the  sum  demanded  was  due  by  custom,  but  that 
there  was  no  express  promise  to  pay  it.     2  Lev.  174. 

If  one  receives  my  rent,  under  pretence  of  title,  I  may  have 
an  indebitatus  assumpsit  against  him,  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived to  my  use.  2  Mod.  263  :  and  see  10  Bam.  Sf  C.  234 : 
Bac.  Ab.  Assumpsit.  (A.)  (7th  ed.) 

If  a  feme  sole  marries  a  man,  who,  in  truth,  is  married  to 
another  woman,  and  he  makes  a  lease  of  her  lands,  and  re- 
ceives the  rents,  she  may  brine  an  indebitatus  assumpsit  against 
him  for  so  much  money  received  to  her  use ;  adjudged  after 
verdict.     1  Salk.  28. 

Where  action  is  brought  upon  a  contract,  if  the  plaintiff 
mistakes  the  sum  agreed  upon,  he  fails  in  his  action ;  but  if  he 
brings  it  upon  the  promise  in  law,  arising  from  the  debt  there, 
though  he  mistakes  the  sum,  he  shall  recover.  AUeyn,  29. 
And  where  the  action  is  special  on  the  contract,  the  variance 
as  to  the  sum  is  not  fatal,  unless  it  is  in  setting  out  a  written 
contract,  or  unless  it  is  made  material  by  the  mode  of  stating  it 
in  the  declaration.  See  Bac.  Ab.  Pleas  and  Pleading.  (B.) 
Every  contract  made  between  parties  implies  a  mutual  promise 
for  performance :  and  yet  an  action  may  be  brought  on  a  reci- 
procal promise  by  one  against  the  other,  although  he  who 
brings  it  hath  not  performed  on  his  side;  Dyer,  30.  75; 
unless  the  performance  on  the  other  side  be  a  condition  [de- 
cedent to  the  defendant's  performance ;  as  to  which  see  Bac. 
Ab.  Pleas  and  Pleading.  (B.  2.)  When  an  assumpsit  or 
promise  is  the  ground  of  the  action,  it  must  be  precisely  set 
forth.  3  Lev.  8X9.  As  to  the  precudon  and  certainty  requi- 
site, see  Bac.  Ab.  Pleas.  ( B. )  If  a  promise  be  made  without 
limitation  of  time  for  its  performance,  reasonable  time  shall  be 
allowed,  if  there  be  an  immediate  consideration  for  it ;  and  not 
time  during  life.  1  Lill.  Ab.  112.  On  promise  to  deliver 
a  thing  such  a  day,  the  party  is  bound  to  do  it  without  request. 
1  Lev.  284.  But  if  a  promise  be  to  do  any  thing  upon 
request,  the  request  is  necessary  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  the 
action,  on  which  it  shall  arise.  1  Lev.  48.  Though  in  every 
indebitatus  assumpsit  it  is  alleged  the  defendant  promised  to 
pay  on  request,  and  that  he  was  requested,  and  refused  pay- 
ment, yet  no  request  is  ever  proved.  The  time  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  promise  being  elapsed,  and  the  promise  not 
performed,  the  law  presumes  request,  unless  in  a  particular 
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cftse  wKerfe  a  tbing  is  not  to  be  done  until  request.  See  3 
Camp^  459.  Every  executoxy  contract^  and  debt  tbat  is  not  upon 
record,  or  on  a  specialty,  wbicb  may  be  turned  into  damage^ 
imports  it  in  an  assumpsit  in  law^  and  one  may  have  debt  or  ac- 
tioD  on  tbe  case  upon  it  at  bis  election ;  for  when  a  man  doth 
agree  to  pay  money,  or  to  deliver  any  thing,  he  thereby  pro- 
wusdh  to  pay  or  deliver  it.     Plowd.  128 :  1  Cro.  9^ 

Every  contract  executory  implies  an  assumpsit  to  pay  money 
at  tbe  day  agreed,  or  immediately,  if  no  time  be  limited. 
Ido.  667. 

Tbe  assumpsit  in  an  agreement  tbat  will  be  binding  and 
give  action,  must  be  complete  and  perfect,  and  duly  pursued 
and  observed :  and  if  the  party  that  makes  tbe  assumpsit,  and 
be  to  whom  it  is  made,  agree  together,  and  a  bond  is  given 
and  taken  for  what  is  promised ;  by  this  tbe  assumpsit  is  dis- 
diarged.  Also  where  an  assumpsit  is  to  stand  to  an  award,  if 
tbe  award  made  be  void,  it  will  make  tbe  assumpsit  void. 
ITeiv.  87 :  2  Leon.  c.  223 :  1  Leon.  170.  Indebitatus  assumpsit 
lie*  by  a  prothonotartf  against  an  attorney,  for  fees,  for  work 
done  for  defendant  as  attorney.     Holt's  Rep.  20. 

Indebitatus  assumpsit  lies  for  a  customary  Jine,  super  mortem 
dotmmi.  Show.  S5.  Indebitatus  assumpsit  lies  upon  a  personal 
oomiract  for  a  sum  in  gross,  as  pro  rebus  venditis  ;  per  Holt, 
Cb.  J.     Show.  36. 

Indebitatus  lies  for  fees  for  being  knighted.     Show.  78. 

Indebitatus  assumpsit  lies  fn:  money  paid  by  mistake,  on  an 
account ;  but  not  for  money  paid  knowingly  on  illegal  consi" 
deration,  as  an  usurious  bond.     Salk.  22. 

The  mistake  must  be  as  to  facts ;  for  if  tbe  party  knows  the 
foots  he  cannot  recover  back  the  money  on  tbe  ground  that  he 
mistook  tbe  law.  2  East,  469 :  3  Maule  Sf  S.  378  :  5  Taunt. 
143:  Bac.  Ab.  Assumpsit.  (A.) 

Assumpsit  lies  in  many  cases  where  debt  lies,  and  in  many 
where  debt  doth  not  lie.  2  Burr.  1005.  which  see  for  many 
eases  where  assumpsit  will  lie ;  as  also  1  Term  Rep.  286 :  and 
Bac.  Ab.  vol.  i.  337.  (7th  ed.) 

Indebitatus  assumpsit  lies  on  a  judgment  of  a  foreign  court, 
without  declaring  upon,  or  proving  the  grounds  or  cause  of 
action  ;  and  if  the  judgment  was  obtained  unfairly,  defendant 
must  show  it.  Doug.  1.4.  And  so  on  a  judgment  of  an  Irish 
court.     4  Bam.  4*  C.  41 1. 

But  not  upon  a  judgment  by  default  obtained  in  one  of  the 
ot^nies  a^nst  a  party,  who  was  summoned,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  court  there,  in  his  absence,  by  nailing  up  a  copy 
ei  tbe  declaration  at  the  court-house  door;  the  defendant 
never  having  been  present  in  the  colony,  or  at  any  time  subject 
to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  colonial  court.  Q  E.  R.  1 92.  See  2 
Bam.^Adol.  9^1. 

Though  assumpsit  lies  not  for  rent  usually  reserved  on  leases, 
yet  if  a  man  promise  to  pay,  without  a  lease,  so  much  a  week 
as  long  as  A.  B.  &c.  permits  him  to  enjoy  a  warehouse,  &c. 
which  is  a  special  cause  of  promise,  this  action  will  lie. 
2  Cro.  592.  Now,  by  11  G.  2.  c.  19.  §  14.  where  the  demise 
is  not  by  deed,  the  bmdlord  may  recover  his  rent  in  an  action 
am  the  case  for  use  and  occupation.     See  Bac.  Ab.  Rent.  (K.  7*) 

Assumpsit  lay  against  a  lessee  from  year  to  year,  upon  his 
agreement  to  pay  rent,  notwithstanding  bis  bankruptcy,  and 
the  occupation  of  tbe  premises  by  his  assignees  during  part  of 
the  time  for  which  the  rent  accrued.     8  E.  R.  311. 

But  now  by  the  bankrupt  act,  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  75.  the  bank- 
rupt is  not  liable  if  the  assignees  accept  the  lease  or  agreement, 
nor  if  they  decline  it,  and  he  deliver  it  up  to  the  lessor.  See 
Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Banktupt,  vol.  i.  620.  (Ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.) 

Where  a  person  pays  money  upon  a  mistake ;  «or  if  he  re- 
eesves  more  from  another  in  a  reckoning  than  he  ought,  or 
moce  fees  than  should  be  taken,  an  assumpsit  lies.  1  Saik.  22 : 
Comb.  447.  If  a  man  receives  money  for  the  use  of  another 
penon,  assumpsit  may  be  had  against  him,  which  supplies  the 
place  oC  action  of  account ;  and  where  money  was  deposited  on 
a  wager,  an  indebitatus  lay  for  money  received  to  a  man's  use ; 
i>Aow.  117  ;  that  is,  if  the  party,  before  the  wager  is  decided. 


give  notice  to  rescind  it,  he  may  recover  back  the  deposit. 
8  Term  Rep.  573  :  1  Bam.  4*  A.  6S3.  And  after  an 
illegal  wager  is  decided,  tbe  parties  may  in  assumpsit  recover 
back  the  deposits  from  the  stakeholder,  if  they  give  him  notice 
before  he  has  paid  them  over.  5  Term  Rep.  405 :  7  Price, 
540 :  8  Bam.  4*  C.  221.  See  Bac.  Ab.  Assumpsit,  vol  L  348. 
367.  (7th  ed.) 

If  where  a  promise  is  made,  one  part  of  it  is  against  law,  and 
another  part  of  it  lawful,  this  is  ground  sufficient  for  assumpsit. 
4  Rep.  94. 

The  person  to  whom  a  promise  is  made,  shall  have  the 
action  ;  and  not  those  who  are  strangers,  or  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  intended.  Danv.  64.  Nor  shall  action  be  brought 
against  one  for  what  another  receives,  nor  at  his  request,  &c. 
1  Salk.  23.  But  if  a  man  delivers  money  to  A.  B.  to  my  use, 
I  may  have  an  assumpsit  against  him  for  this  money.  If 
a  man  accounts,  and,  upon  the  account,  is  found  in  arrear 
to  a  certain  sum,  and  presently,  in  consideration  thereof, 
assumes  to  pay  the  debt  at  a  day ;  assumpsit  lies  for  this 
after  the  day.  Yelv.  70.  And  on  a  promise  to  pay  a  suip 
of  money  at  so  much  a  month,  an  assumpsit  may  be  brought 
before  the  whole  is  payable ;  for  it  is  grounded  upon  the 
promise,  which  is  broken  by  every  non-payment,  and  da- 
mages may  be  recovered.  2  Cro.  504 :  1  H.B.  547  :  2  Bos. 
^  Pull.  429. 

II.  Some  agreements,  though  never  so  expressly  made,  are 
deemed  of  so  important  a  nature,  that  they  ought  not  to  rest 
in  verbal  promise  only,  which  cannot  be  prov^  but  by  the 
memory  of  witnesses.  To  pievent  which,  the  statute  of  frauds 
and  perjuries,  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  enacts,  that  in  the  five  following 
cases  no  verbal  promise  shall  be  sufficient  to  ground  an  action 
upon,  but  at  the  least  some  note  or  memorandum  of  it  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with. 1.  Where  an  executor  or  administrator  promises  to 
answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate.  2.  Where  a  man 
undertakes  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of 
another.  3.  Where  any  agreement  is  made,  upon  consideration 
of  marriage.  4.  Where  any  contract  or  sale  ts  made  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  therein.  5.  And 
lastly,  where  there  is  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  a  year  from  the  making  thereof.  In  all  these  cases  a 
mere  verbal  assumpsit  is  void.  See  2  Comm.  448.  n.  (See 
ante,  tit.  Agreement.) 

The  same  statute  provides  that  no  contract  for  sale  of  goods 
for  the  price  of  10/.  or  upwards  shall  be  good,  except  the 
buyer  actually  receive  part  of  the  goods  sold,  or  give  earnest ; 
or  there  be  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  bar- 
gain being  made  by  the  parties  or  their  agents. 

A  letter  written  by  a  party  is  a  sufficient  memorandum. 
3  Burr.  1663.     And  see  tit.  Agreement. 

A  parol  promise  of  marriage  between  parties  is  not  within 
the  statute.     Str.  34 :  5  Mod.  41 1 :  Salk.  24. 

As  to  promises  for  the  debt,  &c  of  another : 

If  a  person,  for  whose  use  goods  aro  fumished,  be  liable  at 
all,  any  other  promise  by  a  third  person  to  pay  that  debt  must 
be  in  writing.     2  Term  Rep.  80. 

And  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  promise  to  pay  for 
goods  fumished  to  a  third  person,  made  before  they  are  deli- 
vered, and  one  after.    2  Term  Rep.  80 :  Cowp.  227* 

But  if  the  credit  was  given  to  the  promiser  originally,  and 
tbe  party  furnishing  the  goods  cannot  recover  against  the  per- 
son for  whose  use  they  were  fumished,  then  the  person  pro- 
mising is  liable ;  as  if  one  say  "  let  A.  have  goods,  and  I  will 
pay  you;"  or,  ''look  to  me  for  payment."  Com.  Dig.  tit. 
Action  upon  the  case  on  Assumpsit.  (F.  3.)  Ante,  tit.  Agreement. 

The  Intent  of  the  parties  by  and  to  whom  the  promise  or 
assumpsit  is  made,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  form  of 
words,  and  this  intent  and  meaning  is  to  be  followed,  not  in 
the  letter,  but  the  substance  of  it :  if  a  promise  be  to  provide 
wedding  clothes  for  a  woman,  this  shall  be  taken  for  such 
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clothes  to  be  worn  on  the  wedding  or  feast-day,  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person.     Poph.  182 :   Ydv.  87  :  3  Cro,  53. 

All  promises  and  contracts  are  to  receive  a  favourable  in- 
terpretation ;  and  such  construction  is  to  be  made,  where  any 
obscurity  appears,  as  will  best  answer  the  intent  of  the  par- 
ties ;  otherwise  a  person,  by  obscure  wording  of  his  contract, 
mi^ht  find  means  to  evade  and  elude  the  force  of  it.  Hence 
it  18  a  general  rule,  that  all  promises  shall  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  promiser,  and  are  not  to  be  rejected,  if 
they  can  by  any  means  be  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

If  a  man  promises  another,  in  consideration  that  he  will 
assign  to  him  a  certain  term,  to  pay  him  1 0^,  this  is  a  good 
assumpsit,  though  the  time  of  assignment  and  payment  be  not 
appointed;  for  the  10/.  shall  be  paid  in  a  convenient  time 
after  the  assignment,  which  also  must  be  done  in  a  convenient 
time,  and  he  shall  not  have  time  during  his  life.  1  B4)IL 
Ah.  14,  15. 

If  there  be  an  agreement  to  enter  into  an  obligation  for 
performance  of  a  thing  of  a  certain  value,  without  mentioning 
in  what  sum,  it  shall  be  according  to  the  value.     1  Sid,  240. 

A  promise  made  after  taking  the  benefit  of  an  insolvent  act, 
to  pay  an  old  debt  by  instalments,  will  not  raise  a  new  assumpsit 
to  pay  it.     4  Taunt.  6 IS. 


III.  The  consideration  is  the  ground  of  the  assumpsit: 
and  no  action  on  the  case  licth  against  a  man  for  a  promise 
where  there  is  no  consideration  why  he  should  make  the  pro- 
mise.    1  Danv.  53. 

A  consideration  altogether  executed  and  past  was  anciently 
held  not  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an  assumpsit ;  but  this 
doctrine  is  denied  by  the  court  of  K.  B. ;  3  Burr.  I67I :  see 
also  Cro.  Eliz.  282.  by  which  it  appears  that  though  the  con- 
sideration were  executed,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  laid  at 
plaintiff's  request. 

If  an  infant  promise  after  full  age  to  pay  a  debt  incurred  in 
his  infancy,  this  will  bind  him.     1  Term  Rep.  648. 

If  A.  undertakes  to  do  a  thing  witJwut  hire,  as  to  take  bran« 
dies  out  of  one  cellar,  and  to  lay  them  down  in  another  cellar, 
no  action  lies  for  the  non-feasance;  but  if  he  enters  on  the 
doing  it,  action  lies  for  a  mis-Jeasance,  if  it  he  through  his  own 
neg&ct  or  mismanagement,  because  it  is  a  deceit ;  but  not  if  by 
mere  accident.  Per  Holt,  1  Salk.  26.  Vide  3  Salk.  11.  See 
Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Bailment,  vol.  L  (7th  ed.) 

Where  the  doing  a  thing  will  he  a  good  consideration,  pro- 
mise to  do  that  thing  will  be  so  too.  Per  Holt,  Ch.  J. 
12  Mod.  459. 

Parting  with  my  note  to  the  defendant  is  a  good  consideration. 
7  Mod.  12,  13. 

An  assumpsit  may  be  upon  a  general  consideration ;  but  it 
doth  not  lie  where  the  plaintiff  has  an  obligation  to  pay  the 
money,  which  is  a  stronger  lien  than  assumpsit ;  nor  when  the 
party  has  a  recognizance  for  the  duty,  &c.    Jenk.  Cent.  293. 

Love  or  friendship  are  not  considerations  to  ground  actions 
upon.  2  Leon.  SO.  Also  idle  and  insignificant  considerations 
are  looked  upon  as  none  at  all ;  for  wherever  a  person  promises 
without  a  benefit  arising  to  the  promisor,  or  loss  to  the  promisee, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  void  promise.  2  Bulst,  269*  But  any 
detriment  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  at  defendant's  request  is  a 
good  ground  for  a  promise,  for  the  request  raises  a  presumption 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  defendant.  4  East,  463 :  4  B.^C.S. 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  considerations  may  be  void, 
as  being  against  law ;  for  if  they  are  wicked  and  ill  in  them- 
selves, or  unlawful,  by  being  prohibited  by  some  act  of  parlia- 
ment, they  are  void ;  ^erefore  if  an  officer,  who,  by  the  duty 
of  his  office,  is  obliged  to  execute  writs,  promise^,  in  considera- 
tion of  money  paid  him,  to  serve  a  certain  process,  an  assumpsit 
will  not  lie  on  this  promise ;  for  the  receipt  of  the  money  was 
extortion,  and  the  consideration  is  unlawful.  1  BoU.  Ah.  I6. 
So  a  promise  to  pay  a  woman  money  in  consideration  of  past 
oohaUtation,  is  void  for  want  of  consideration.  4  Bam.  4*  C.  050. 


So  a  promise  to  pay  extra  wages  to  a  sailor  in  consideration  of 
extraordinary  exertion ;  for  he  is  bound  to  exert  himself  to  tbe 
utmost  for  the  ship.  2  Camp.  317*  A  person  cannot  recover 
in  assumpsit  for  commission  and  money  expended,  in  bu3ring  fov 
defendant  shares  in  an  illegal  company.  3  Bam.  4*  C  639- 
And  as  to  illegal  considerations,  see  Bac.  Ah.  Assumpsit.  (E.) 
(7th  ed.) 

Implied  contracts  are  such  as  do  not  arise  from  the  express 
determination  of  any  court,  or  the  positive  direction  of  an3r 
statute,  but  from  natural  reason  and  the  just  construction  of 
law ;  which  extends  to  all  presumptive  undertakings  and  ox* 
stimpsils :  which,  though   not  actually  made,  yet   constantly 
arise,    upon  this  general   intendment   of  the  courts  of  judi* 
cature,   that  every  man  hath  engaged  to  perform  what  his 
duly  or  justice  requires.     Thus,  if  I  employ  a  person  to  trans- 
act any  business  for  me,   or  perform  any  work,  the  law  im* 
plies  that  I  undertook,  or  assumed,  to  pay  him  so  much  as 
his  labour  deserved.     And  if  I  neglect  to  make  him  amends, 
he  has  a  remedy  for  this  injury,  by  bringing  his  action  on 
the  case    upon    this    implied  assumpsit  ;    wherein  he  is  at 
liberty  to  suggest,  that  I  promised  to  pay  him  so  much  as  he 
reasonably  deserved,  and  then  to  aver  that  his  trouble  was 
really  worth  such  a  particular  sum,  which  the  defendant  has 
omitted  to  pay.     But  this  valuation  of  his  trouble  is  submitted 
to  the  determination  of  a  jury ;  who  will  assess  such  a  sum  in 
damage  as  they  think  he  really  merited.     This  is  called  an  aS" 
sumpsit   upon  a  quantum  meruit.     There  is  also  an  implied 
assumpsit  on  a  quantum  valehat,  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
former ;  as  where  one  takes  up  goods  or  wares  of  a  trades- 
man,   without    expressly    agreeing   for   the  price.       There 
the  law  concludes  that  both  parties  did  intentionally  agree,  that 
the  real  value  of  the  goods  should  be  paid ;  and  an  action  on 
the  case  may  be  brought  accordingly,  if  the  vendee  refuses  to 
pay  that  value. 

Another  species  of  implied  assumpsit  is,  when  one  has  had 
and  received  money  belonging  to  another,  without  any  valu- 
able consideration  given  on  the  receiver's  part ;  for  the  law 
construes  this  to  be  money  had  and  received  for  the  use  of 
the  owner  only ;  and  implies,  that  the  person  so  receiving  pro- 
mised  and  undertook  to  account  for  it  to  tlie  true  proprietor :  And 
if  he  unjustly  detain  it,  an  action  on  the  case  lies  against  him 
for  the  breach  of  such  implied  promise  and  undertaking  ;  and  he 
will  be  made  to  repair  the  owner  in  damages  equivalent  to  what 
he  has  detained  in  suck  violation  of  his  promise.  This  is 
applicable  to  almost  every  case  where  the  defendant  has  re- 
ceived money,  which  ex  asquo  et  bono,  he  ought  to  refund. 
2  Burr.  1012. 

This  species  of  assumpsit  lies  in  numberless  instances  for 
money  the  defendant  has  received  from  a  third  person ;  which 
he  claims  title  to,  in  opposition  to  the  plaintiff's  right,  and 
which  he  had  by  law  authority  to  receive  from  such  third  person. 
2  Burr.  1008. 

One  great  benefit  which  arises  to  suitors  from  the  nature 
of  this  action  is,  that  the  plaintiff  need  not  state  the  special 
circumstances,  f^m  which  ne  concludes,  that  ex  aequo  et  bono, 
the  money  received  by  the  defendant  ought  to  be  deemed 
as  belonging  to  him  :  he  may  declare  genenuly  that  the  money 
was  received  to  his  use,  and  make  out  his  case  at  the  trial. 
2  Burr.  1010. 

This  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  defendant.  It  is  the  most 
favourable  way  in  which  he  can  be  sued :  he  can  be  liable  no 
farther  than  the  money  he  has  received ;  and  against  that  may 
go  into  every  equitable  defence  upon  the  general  issue ;  be 
may  claim  every  equitable  allowance ;  he  may  prove  a  release 
without  pleading  it ;  in  short,  he  may  defend  himself  by  every 
thing,  which  shows  that  the  plaintiff,  ex  asquo  et  bono,  is  not 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  his  demand,  or  to  any  part  of  it. 

This  action  will  lie  to  recover  premiums  of  insurance  paid 
by  the  insured  to  the  lottery-office-keeper.  Cowp.  790.  But 
it  will  not  lie  to  recover  back  winnings  paid  by  the  lottery* 
office«keeper  or  insurer  of  lottery  tickets.    4  Burr.  1984. 
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It  will  lie  affainst  an  auctioneer  selling  goods  to  which  he 
had  reason  to  know  there  was  no  title^  which  knowledge  he 
concealed  from  the  buyers^  and  this  after  he  had  paid  over 
the  jfToceeds  of  the  sale.    6  Taunt.  657' 

If  two  persons  engage  jointly  in  an  illegal  stock  jobbing 
transaction,  and  incur  losses,  and  employ  a  broker  to  pay  the 
differences,  and  one  of  them  repay  the  broker,  with  the  privity 
and  consent  of  the  other,  the  whole  sum,  he  may  recover  a 
moiety  from  the  other,  in  an  action  for  money  paid  to  his  use. 
3  Term  Rep.  418.  But  this  is  now  overruled.  See  2  Bos. 
4*  PuU,  371 :  3  Bam,  Sf  A.  179.  And  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  plaintiff*  to  go  into  the  ill^al  transaction  in  order  to 
prove  his  case,  he  cannot  recover.  See  the  cases  Bac*  Ah.  As' 
sumpiil.  (E.)  voL  I  370, 371.  (7th  ed.) 

In  such  a  case  of  an  illegal  transaction,  if  one  partner 
pay  money  for  another  without  an  express  authority  he  cannot 
recover  it  back.     3  Term  Rep.  418. 

And,  generally,  assumpsit  for  money  paid,  laid  out,  and  ex^ 
pemded  will  not  lie  when  the  money  has  been  paid  against  the 
express  consent  of  the  party  for  whose  use  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  paid.     1  Term  Rep.  20. 

See  title  Consideration* 


IV.  The  plaintiff*  must  set  forth  every  thing  essential  to  the 
gist  of  the  action,  with  such  certainty,  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  court  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  the  action ;  for 
if  any  thing  material  be  omitted,  it  cannot  appear  to  the  co\irt 
whether  the  damages  ^ven  by  the  jury  were  in  proportion 
to  the  demand,  or  whether  the  party  was  at  all  entitled  to  a 
verdict.  And  therefore,  in  an  action  upon  the  case,  the  plain- 
tiff* cannot  declare  quod  cum  the  defendant  was  indebted  to 
the  plaintifi'  in  such  a  sum,  and  that  the  defendant,  in  consi- 
deration thereiff,  super  se  assumpsit  to  pay,  &c  without  show- 
ing the  cause  of  the  debt.  10  Co.  77.  As  to  the  certainty 
requisite  in  a  declaration,  see  Bac.  Ab.  Pleas  and  Pleading,  B. 
(Ed.  GwUlim  and  Dodd.) 

If  in  an  assumpsit  the  plaintiff*  declares,  quod  cum  there 
were  several  reckonings  and  accounts  between  the  plaintiff* 
and  defendant ;  and  at  such  a  day,  &c.  insimul  computaverunt 
for  all  debts,  reckonings,  and  demands;  and  the  defendant, 
upon  the  said  account,  was  found  to  be  in  arrear  the  sum  of 
20/.  in  consideration  whereof  the  defendant  promised  to  pay, 
&C. ;  this  is  a  good  declaration,  without  showing  it  was  pro 
wsercimonus,  or  otherwise,  wherefore  he  should  have  an  ac- 
count ;  for  an  account  may  be  for  divers  causes,  and  several 
matters  and  things  may  be  included  and  comprised  therein, 
which  til  pede  computi  are  reduced  to  a  sum  certain,  and  there- 
vrgaa  being  indebted  to  the  plaintiff*,  it  is  sufficient  to  ground 
an  action.  Cro.  Car.  11 6*.  And  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
nmgU  item  of  debt  due  from  defendant  to  plaintiff*  is  sufficient 
to  support  an  action  on  an  account  stated.  13  East,  249: 
5  M.  4*  ^*  ^^'  ^ut  the  acknowledgment  must  be  absolute 
and  not  qualified.  Ry.  Sf  Moo.  239*  And  the  amount  must  ap- 
pear. 2  Carr.  Sf  PM.  IO9.  And  see  farther  Roscoe  on  Evxd. 
235. 

If  in  an  assumpsit  the  plaintiff  declares,  that  the  defendant 
did  assume  and  promise  to  pay  the  plaintiff*  so  much  money, 
and  also  to  carry  away  certain  wood  before  such  a  day ;  the 
defendant,  as  to  the  money,  cannot  plead  that  he  paid  it,  and 
as  to  the  carriage  of  wood,  non  assumpsit,  for  the  promise 
being  entire,  cannot  be  apportioned.  March,  100.  The  de- 
fendant in  such  case  micht  non  plead  non  assumpsit  generally, 
and  show  that  he  paid  Ste  money,  and  also  that  he  did  not  un- 
dertake as  to  the  wood,  if  such  were  the  fact. 

On  an  assumpsU  in  law,  payment,  or  any  other  matter  that 
excuses  payment,  may  be  siven  in  evidence,  on  the  eeneral 
issue.  In  an  assumpsit  in  deed,  it  must  be  formerly  (ueaded. 
GUb.  Evid.  204f,  205.  But  now  it  may  be  given  in  evidence  in 
either  case.     Any  matter  may  be  given  in  evidence  on  non  as^ 

tpsit  which  negatives  the  promise,  and  many  matters  which 
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admit  the  promise,  but  show  it  discharged,  as  accord  and  satis- 
faction, release,  payment,  infancy ;  though  these  last  matters 
are  certainly  contrary  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  plea.  But 
the  statute  of  limitations,  tender,  bankruptcy,  must  be  pleaded. 
Set-off*  may  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence  on  non  assumpsit 
with  a  notice  of  set-off*. 

If  the  plaintiff*  declares  upon  an  indebitatus  assumpsit,  and 
upon  a  quantum  meruit,  and  the  defendant  pleads,  tnat  after 
the  said  several  promises  made,  and  before  the  action  brought, 
the  plaintiff*  and  defendant  came  to  an  account  concerning 
divers  sums  of  money,  and  that  the  defendant  was  found  in 
arrear  to  the  plaintiff*  SOL,  and  thereupon,  in  consideration, 
that  the  defendant  promised  to  pay  the  said  30/.,  the  plaintiff* 
likewise  promised  to  release  and  acquit  the  defendant  of  all 
demands,  this  is  a  good  plea;  for,  by  the  account,  the  first 
contract  is  merged.     2  Mod.  43,  44. 

The  defendant  cannot  plead  that  he  revoked  his  promise ; 
as  if  A.  is  in  execution  at  the  suit  of  B.,  and  J.  S.  desires  B. 
to  let  him  go  at  large,  and  that  he  will  satisfy  him ;  to  which 
B.  agrees ;  though  J.  S.,  before  any  thing  is  done  in  pursuance 
of  this  promise  and  agreement,  comes  to  B.  and  tells  him, 
that  he  revokes  his  promise,  and  that  he  will  not  stand  to 
it ;  yet  such  revocation  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  action. 
1  Ri)ll.  Ahr.  32.  Sed  qtujere  if  the  revocation  be  before  any 
thing  is  done  by  B.  ? 

In  an  action  upon  an  assumpsit,  if  the  consideration  be  exe- 
cutory ;  as  if  one  promises  to  do  something  for  me,  in  con- 
sideration of  something  to  be  done  before  by  me,  to  or  for 
him,  if  I  will  sue  him  tor  what  he  is  to  do  for  me,  I  must  aver 
that  I  have  done  that  which  was  first  to  be  done  by  me,  for 
till  that  be  done  I  may  not  maintain  an  action  upon  the  promise. 
Cro.  Jac.  583.  620.  See  as  to  the  cases  where  the  plaintiff''s 
f^eement  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  defendant's,  and 
where  the  plaintiff*  must  consequently  show  a  performance  on 
his  part.  Bac.  Ab.  PUas  and  Pleading.  (B.  5.  2.)  (7th  ed.) 
For  farther  particulars  see  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Action  on  the  Case  on 
Assumpsit,  Bac.  Ab,  ubi  supra :  and  see  also  3  Comm.  158 : 
and  this  Dictionary,  tit.  Agreement,  Consideration. 

ASSUMPTION.  The  day  of  the  death  of  a  saint  so  called. 
Quia  ejus  anima  in  ccelum  assumitur.     Du  Cange. 

ASSURANCE  of  lands,  is  where  lands  or  tenements  are 
conveyed  by  deed :  and  there  is  an  assurance  of  ships,  goods, 
and  merchandise,  &c.     See  Insurance. 

ASSYSERS  (jurors.)  Those  who  in  an  inquest  serve  a 
man,  heir,  or  judge,  the  probation  in  criminal  cases.  Scotch  Diet. 

ASTER,  and  Homo  Aster.  A  man  that  is  resident.  Brit" 
ton,  151. 

ASTRARIUS  H^RES  (from  Astre,  the  hearth  of  a 
chimney.)  Is  where  the  ancestor  by  conveyance  hath  set  his 
heir  apparent  and  his  family  in  a  house  in  his  life- time. 
Co.  Lit.  8. 

ASTRICTION  TO  A  MILL,  is  that  servitude  by  which 
the  grain  growing  on  certain  lands  (in  some  cases  the  grain 
brought  witliin  them)  must  be  carriea  to  a  certain  mill,  to  be 
manufactured  into  ffour  or  meal,  paying  a  multure  or  price  for 
the  manufacturing  of  the  grain,  higher  or  lower,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  servitude.     See  Thirlage. 

A  STRUM.  A  house  or  place  of  habitation,  also  from 
astre.     Placit.  Hilar.  18  Ed.  I. 

ASYLUMS  for  lunatics.  By  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  15.  in  mdict- 
ments  and  informations,  the  property  real  and  personal  in 
county  lunatic  asylums  may  be  laid  to  be  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  riding,  or  division. 

ATHANATON.     The  island  of  Thanet,  in  Kent. 

ATHE,   Adda.'2    A  privilege  of  administering  an  oath, 

in  some  cases  of  right  and  property  ;  from  the  Sax,  ath,  othe, 

juramentum.     It  is  mentioned  among  the  privileges  granted 

by  king   Hen.  2.   to  the  monks  of  Glastonbury.     Cartular, 

Abbott.  Glaston.  MS.  fol.  14,  37. 

ATHEISM.  The  disbeUef  of  a  God  is  ranked  by  Scotch 
writers  under  the  head  of  Blasphemy,  which  is  a  crime  punish- 
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able  with  death,  according  as  it  extends  to  any  express  and 
serious  denial  of  the  attributes  of  God  (see  acts  I66I.  c.  21. 
and  1695.  c.  1].)>  or  by  an  arbitrary  punishment,  more  or  less 
severe^  where  the  offence  consists  in  uttering  oaths  and  impre- 
cations.    See  Blasphemy. 

ATHESf S  FLUV.     The  river  Tees. 

AT  I  A.     See  odio  and  aiia.    A  writ  of  enquiry  whether  a 
person  be  oummitted  to  prison  on  just  cause  of  suspicion. 

ATI  LI  A.     Utensils  or  country  implements.     BUmni. 

ATRIUM.  A  court  before  the  house^  and  sometimes  a 
church-yard. 

To  ATTACH,  Attachiare,  from  the  Fr.  attacker.']  To 
take  or  apprehend  by  commandment  of  a  writ  or  precept. 
Lamb.  Eiren,  lib.  1.  c.  I6.  It  differs  from  arrest,  in  that  he 
who  arresteth  a  man  carrieth  him  to  a  person  of  higher 
power  to  be  forthwith  disposed  (^;  but  he  that  attacheth 
keepeth  the  party  attached^  and  presents  him  in  court  at  the 
day  assigned ;  as  appears  by  the  words  of  the  writ.  Another 
difference  there  is,  that  arrest  is  only  upon  the  body  of  a 
man;  whereas  an  attachment  is  oflentimes  upon  his  goods. 
Kitch.  279*  A  capias  taketh  hold  of  immoveable  things,  as 
lands  or  tenements,  and  properly  belongs  to  real  actions,  but 
attachment  hath  place  rather  in  personal  actions.  Brad, 
lib.  4 :  Fleta,  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

ATTACHIAMENTA  BONORUM.  A  distress  taken 
upon  goods  or  chattels,  where  a  man  is  sued  for  personal 
estate  or  debt,  by  the  legal  attachiators  or  bailiffs,  as  security  to 
answer  an  action.  See  tit.  Process.  There  is  likewise  aitachio' 
menta  de  spinis  et  bosco,  a  privilege  granted  to  the  officers  of  a 
forest,  to  take  to  their  own  use,  thorns,  brush,  and  wind-fall 
within  their  precincts.     Kenneths  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  209. 

ATTACHMENT,  is  a  process  from  a  court  of  record, 
awarded  by  the  justices  at  their  discretion,  on  a  bare  sugges- 
tion, or  on  their  own  knowledge ;  and  is  properly  grantaUe  in 
cases  of  contempts^  against  which  all  courts  of  record,  but 
more  especially  those  of  Westminster-hall,  and  above  all  the 
court  of  6.  R.,  may  proceed  in  a  summary  manner.  Leach* s 
Hawk.  P.  C.  2.  c.  22 :  sec  1  Wils.  800. 

The  most  remarkable  instances  of  contempts  seem  reducible 
to  the  following  heads : — 1.  Contempts  of  the  king's  writs. 
2.  Contempts  in  the  face  of  a  court.  3  Contemptuous  words 
or  writings  concerning  the  court.  4.  Contempts  of  the  rules 
or  awards  of  the  court.  5.  Abuse  of  the  process  of  the  courts. 
6.  Forgeries  of  writs  and  other  deceits  tending  to  impose  on 
the  court.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  §  SS. 

All  courts  of  record  have  a  kind  of  discretionary  power 
over  their  own  officers,  and  are  to  see  that  no  abuses  be 
committed  by  them,  which  may  brine  disgrace  on  the  courts 
themselves ;  therefore  if  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  corrupt  practice  in  not  serving  a  writ ;  as  if  he  refuse  to 
do  it,  unless  paid  an  unreasonable  gratuity  from  the  plaintiff, 
or  receive  a  bribe  from  the  defendant,  or  give  him  notice  to 
remove  his  person  or  effects,  in  order  to  prevent  the  service  of 
any  writ ;  the  court  which  awarded  it  may  punish  such  offences 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  seem  proper  by  attachment.  JDtfer, 
218 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  22.  §  2i 

But  if  there  be  no  palpable  corruption,  nor  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  wilful  negligence  or  obstinacy,  the  judgment 
whereof  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  it  seems 
not  usual  to  proceed  in  this  manner ;  but  to  leave  the  party  to 
his  ordinary  remedy  against  the  sheriff,  either  by  action  or  by 
rule  to  return  the  wnt,  or  by  an  alias  and  pluries,  which  if 
he  have  no  excuse  for  not  executing,  an  attachment  goes  of 
course.  Hob.  62,  264 :  Nay,  101 :  F.  N.  B.  38  :  Finch,  237 : 
5  Mod.  314,  315.  And  the  court  will  not  grant  an  attach- 
ment against  the  deputy  sealer  of  the  writs  for  a  criminal  act 
in  refusing  to  seal  a  writ  on  a  legal  holiday  without  an  extra 
fee.  7  Taunt.  182.  But  quere  whether  the  officer  is  entitled 
to  demand  such  fee  ? 

Attachment  lies  against  attomies  for  injustice,  and  base 
dealing  by  their  clients,  in  delaying  suits,  &c  as  well  as  for 


contempts  to  the  court.  2  Hawk.  c.  22.  §  1 1 .  If  affidavits  to 
ground  an  attachment  are  full  as  to  the  charge  ;  yet  if  the 
party  deny  such  charge  by  as  plain  and  positive  affidavits,  he 
shall  be  discharged ;  but  if  he  take  a  false  oath,  lie  may  be 
indicted  of  perjury.     Mod.  Cas.  in  L.  ^  E.  SI. 

Against  sheriffs  making  false  returns  of  'writs,  and  against 
bailiffs  for  frauds  in  arrest,  and  exceeding  their  power,  Ac. 
attachment  may  be  had.  For  contempts  against  the  king's 
writs ;  using  them  in  a  vexatious  manner ;  altering  the  teste, 
or  filling  them  up  af^r  sealed,  &c.  attachment  lies.  And  for 
contempts  of  an  enormous  kind,  in  not  obeying  writs,  Ac. 
attachment  may  issue  against  peers.  2  Hawk.  c.  22.  §  3S.  S^, 
and  see  1  Brod.  4*  Bing.  24 :  4  Moo.  147*  For  persuading 
jurors  not  to  appear  on  a  trial,  attachment  lies  against  the 
party,  for  obstructing  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  1  IML 
121.  The  court  of  B.  R.  may  award  attachment  against  any 
inferior  courts  usurping  a  jurisdiction,  or  acting  contrary  to 
justice.  Salk.  207*  Though  it  is  usual  first  to  send  out  a  pro- 
hibition. 

Attachment  lies  for  proceeding  in  an  inferior  court,  after 
a  habeas  corpus  issued,  and  a  supersedeas  to  stay  proceedings. 
21  Car.  B.  JR.  And  attachment  may  be  granted  against  jus- 
tices of  peace,  for  proceeding  on  an  indictment  after  a  certuh 
rari  delivered  to  them  to  remove  the  indictment.  1  Lill.  121. 
But  it  does  not  lie  against  a  corporation,  the  mode  of  compul- 
sion being  by  sequestration.  Cowp.  377*  Attachment  lies  against 
a  lord  that  refuses  to  hold  his  court,  after  a  writ  issued  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  so  that  his  tenant  cannot  have  right  done 
him.    Nat.  Br.  6. 27 :  Tidd,  478.  (9th  ed.) 

An  attachment  is  the  proper  remedy  for  disobedience  d 
the  rules  of  court ;  as  of  those  made  in  ejectment,  arbitra- 
ment, &c.  So  where  a  defendant  in  account,  being  adjudged 
to  account  before  the  auditors,  refuses  to  do  it^  unless  they 
will  allow  matter  disallowed  by  the  court  before ;  or  where 
one  refuses  to  pay  costs  taxed  by  the  master,  whose  taxation 
the  law  looks  upon  as  a  taxation  by  the  court.    I  Mod.  21 : 

1  Salk.  71. 

But  an  attachment  is  not  granted  for  disobedience  of  a  rule 
of  Nisi  Prius,  unless  it  be  first  made  a  rule  of  court ;  nor  for 
disobedience  of  a  rule  made  by  a  judge  at  his  chamber,  unlen 
it  be  entered;  nor  for  disobedience  of  any  rule  without  per- 
sonal service.  1  Salk,  84 :  Bac  Ab.  Attachment.  (A.) 
(7th  ed.) 

Also  an  attachment  is  proper  for  abuses  of  the  process  of 
the  court,  as  for  suing  out  execution  where  there  is  no  judg- 
ment ;  bringing  an  appeal  for  the  death  of  one  known  to  be 
alive ;  making  use  of  the  process  of  a  superior  court,  to  bring 
a  defendant  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inferior  court,  and 
then  dropping  it ;  using  such  process  in  a  vexatious,  oppress 
sive,  or  unjust  manner,  without  colour  of  serving  any  other 
end  by  it.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  §  33.  S^.  It  seems  also  that 
counsellors  are  punishable  by  attachment  for  foul  practices. 

2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  §  30.  Gaolors  are  thus  punishable  for 
misbehaviour  in  their  offices.  Id.  ib.  Witnesses  for  non-at- 
tendance on  a  trial.  Leach's  Hawk.  P.  C.  2.  c.  22.  §  35. 
— Peers  are  liable  to  attachment  for  certain  outrageous  con- 
tempts, as  a  disobedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  gene- 
rally of  other  writs.  Id.  ib.  But  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
will  not  grant  an  attachment  against  a  peer  for  not  paymg 
money  awarded,  though  the  defendant  consent  it  shall  iwue 
on  condition  that  it  should  lie  in  the  office  for  a  certain  time. 
7  Term  Rep.  171.  Nor  against  a  member  of  parliament. 
7  Term  Rep.  448:  Tidd.  479-  (9th  ed.) 

Attachments  are  usually  granted  on  a  rule  to  show  cause,  un- 
less the  offence  complained  (^  be  of  a  flagrant  nature,  an* 
positively  sworn  to,  in  which  last  case  the  party  is  ordered  to 
attend,  which  he  must  do  in  person,  as  must  every  one  agaiiwt 
whom  an  attachment  is  granted;  and  if  he  shall  appear  to  be 
apparently  guilty,  the  court  in  discretion,  on  consideration  01 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  other  cireumstances,  will  other 
commit  him  immediately^  in  order  to  answer  interrogatones  ts 
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be  exhibited  against  bim  oonceniing  tbe  contempt  complained 
ofy  or  will  suffer  him  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  answer  such 
interrogatories;  which  if  they  be  not  exhibited  within  four 
days,  the  party  may  move  to  have  the  recoenijeance  discharged ; 
otherwise  he  must  answer  them,  though  exhibited  after  the  four 
days ;  but  in  all  cases,  if  he  fully  answer  them,  he  shall  be  dis- 
diarged  as  to  the  attachment,  and  the  prosecutor  shall  be  left 
to  proceed  against  him  for  the  perjuiy,  if  he  thinks  fit ;  but  if 
lie  deny  part  of  the  contempts  only,  and  confess  other  part,  he 
shall  not  be  discharged  as  to  those  denied,  but  the  truth  of  them 
shall  be  examined,  and  such  punishment  inflicted  as  from  the 
whole  shall  appear  reasonable ;  and  if  his  answer  be  evasive  as 
to  any  material  part,  he  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  had  confessed  it.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  §1:1  SalL  84: 
6  Mod,  73:  2  Jones,  178.  See  InterrogtUories ;  and  see 
Ttdits  Prac.  481.  (9th  ed.) 

Upon  all  these  examinations  the  master  is  to  make  his  report, 
and  the  party  is  then  and  not  before  acquitted  or  adjudged  in 
contempt;  Hardw,  23;  and  in  the  latter  case  is  either  immedi- 
ately sentenced  or  committed  to  the  marshal ;  unless  the  court 
waive  giving  judgment  (as  they  do  sometimes  from  motives  of 
lenity)  and  order  the  recognizance  to  be  discharged ;  3  Burr, 
125o ;  or  the  attorney-general  consent  that  the  party  may  con- 
tinue on  the  recognizance  to  appear  under  a  rule  of  court  at 
■ome  future  time.    2  Burr.  797* 

Attachments  for  non-payment  of  costs,  and  for  non-perform- 
ance of  an  award,  are  in  the  nature  of  dvil  executions.  1  Term 
Rep,  266 ;  and  it  seems  the  sheriff  may  take  bail  for  the  party's 
appearance  on  such  attachments.  Bac,  Ah.  Att&chmeni  (A.) 
vol  1.  389.     (7th  ed.) 

The  court  would  not  grant  an  attachment  against  the  sealer 
of  the  writs  fmr  refusing  to  seal  a  writ  on  St.  Luke's  day, 
which  is  a  holiday  appointed  by  5, 6  Ed.  6.  c.  3.    7  Taunt.  182. 

AttachmenU  out  of  Chancery  may  be  had  of  course,  upon 
affidavit  made  that  the  defendtmt  was  served  with  a  subposna, 
and  appeared  not,  or  upon  non-performance  of  any  oraer  or 
decree  ;  also  after  the  return  of  this  attachment,  that  the  de- 
fendant non  eH  inventus,  Sfc. ;  then  attachment  with  proclama- 
tion issues  against  him,  &c  West.  Symb.  And  for  contempts, 
when  a  party  Mpears,  he  must  upon  his  oath  answer  interroga- 
tories exhilnted  against  him ;  and  if  he  be  found  guilty,  he 
ahall  be  fined. 

On  attadunent  the  party  is  not  obliged  to  answer  any  inter- 
rogatories tendine  to  convict  him  of  any  other  offence ;  Stra.  444; 
or  which  may  subject  him  to  a  penalty.     Hardw.  239« 

Attachmbnt  of  privilege  is  where  a  man,  by  virtue  of 
his  privilege,  calls  another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himself 
bdongs,  and  in  respect  thereof  is  privileged,  there  to  answer 
some  action  (as  an  attorney,  &c) ;  or  it  is  a  power  to  appre- 
hend a  man  in  a  place  privileged.  Book.  Entr.  431.  Bui 
this  proceeding  is  virtually  abolished  by  the  act  for  uniformity 
of  process,  2  Iv,  4.  c.  39-  which  establishes  only  three  species 
of  process ; — 1st,  a  writ  of  summons,  where  no  bail  is  required ; 
— 2nd,  a  writ  of  capias,  where  bail  is  required ; — 3rd,  a  writ 
of  detainer  against  prisoners. 

Attachment  foreign,  is  an  attachment  of  the  goods  of 
fioreignen,  found  in  some  liberty,  to  satisfy  their  creditors 
withm  such  liberty.     Carth.  Rep,  66, 

Foreign  Attachment  under  the  custom  of  London  is  thus :  if 
a  jdaint  be  entered  in  the  court  of  the  mayor  or  the  sheriff 
nainst  A.,  and  the  process  be  returned  nihil,  and  thereupon 
pUntiff  suggest  that  another  person  within  London  is  indebted 
to  A.,  the  debtor  shall  be  warned  (whence  he  is  called  the  gar^ 
nitkee),  and  if  he  does  not  deny  himself  to  be  indebted  to  A. 
die  debt  shall  be  attached  in  his  hands.  Com,  Dig.  tit.  Attach- 
wteni  foreign,  cites  22  Ed,^,  30. 

Ths  plaint  may  be  exhibited  in  the  mayof^s  or  the  sheriffs* 
eourt ;  but  the  proceeding  in  the  former  is  the  most  advanta- 
geoos.    Id,  ib. 

Bat  a  foreign  aUachment  eannot  be  had  when  a  suit  is  de- 
pending in  any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster.     Cro,  Eliz.  691. 
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And  nothing  is  attachable  but  for  a  certain  and  due  debt; 
though  by  the  custom  of  London  money  may  be  attached  be- 
fore due,  as  a  debt ;  but  not  levied  before  due.  Sid.  327 : 
1  Nets.  Ah.  282,  283. 

Foreign  attachments  in  London,  upon  plaint  of  debt,  aie 
made  after  this  manner ;  A,  oweth  B.  100/.,  and  C.  is  indebted 
to  A.  lOOL  B.  enters  an  action  against  A.  ofSOOL,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  action  a  sergeant  attacheth  lOOU  in  the  hands  qJTC,  as 
the  money  of  A,  to  the  use  of  B.,  which  is  returned  upon  that 
action.    The  attachment  being  made  and  returned  by  the  ser- 
geant, the  plaintiff  is  immediately  to  see  an  attorney  before  the 
next  court,  or  the  defendant  may  then  put  in  bail  to  the  attach- 
ment, and  nonsuit  the  plaintiff:    four  court  days  must  pass 
before  the  plaintiff  can  cause  C.  the  garnishee,  in  whose  hands 
the  money  was  attached,  to  show  cause  why  B.  should  not  con- 
demn the  lOOL  attached  in  the  hands  of  C.  as  the  money  of  A., 
the  defendant  in  the  action  (though  not  in  the  attachment),  to 
the  use  of  B.  the  plaintiff;  and  the  garnishee  C.  may  appear 
in  court  by  his  attorney,  wage  his  law,  and  plead  that  he  hath 
no  money  in  his  hands  of  the  defendant's,  or  other  special 
matter ;  but  the  plaintiff  may  hinder  his  waging  of  law,  by 
producing  two  sufficient  citizens  to  swear  that  the  garnishee 
had  either  money  or  goods,  in  his  hands,  of  A.  at  the  time  of 
the  attachment,  of  which  affidavit  is  to  be  made  before  the  lord 
mayor,  and  being  filed,  may  be  pleaded  by  way  o^  estoppel : 
then  the  plaintiff  must  put  in  bail,  that  if  the  defendant  come 
within  a  year  and  a  day  into  court,  and  he  can  discharge  him- 
self of  the  money  condemned  in  court,  and  that  he  owed  nothing 
to  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  in  the  plaint  mentioned,  the  said 
money  shall  be  forthcoming,  &c.      If  the  garnishee  fail  to 
appear  by  his  attorney,  being  warned  by  the  officer  to  come 
into  court  to  show  cause  as  aroresaid,  he  is  taken  by  default  for 
want  of  appearing,  and  judgment  given  against  him  for  the 
goods  and  money  attached  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  without  re- 
medy either  at  common  law  or  in  equi^;  for  if  taken  in  exe- 
cution, he  must  pay  the  money  condemned,  though:  he  hath  not 
one  penny,  or  go  to  prison ;  but  the  garnishee  appearing  to 
show  cause  why  the  money  or  goods  attached  in  his  hands 
ought  not  to  be  condemned  to  the  use  of  the  plaintifi^  having 
feed  an  attorney,  may  plead  as  aforesaid,  that  he  hath  no  money 
or  goods  in  his  hands  of  the  party's  against  whom  the  attach- 
ment is  made ;  and  it  will  then  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  judg- 
ment awarded,  &c;  but  after  trial,  bail  may  be  put  in,  whereby 
the  attachment  shall  be  dissolved,  but  the  garnishee,  &c  and  his 
security  will  then  be  liable  to  what  debt  the  plaintiff  shall  make 
out  to  be  due,  upon  the  action ;  and  an  attachment  is  never 
thoroughly  ^rfected,  till  there  is  a  bail,  and  satisfaction  upon 
record.     PnvUes.  Land, 

But  the  original  defendant  must  be  summened  and  have 
notice ;  otherwise  judgment  against  the  garnishee  will  be  erro- 
neous ;  and  the  money  paid  or  levied  in  execution,  or  it  will 
not  discharge  the  debt  from  the  garnishee  to  the  defendant : 
(though  it  was  alledged  that  the  custom  of  the  city  court  is  to 
give  no  notice.)  3  WHs.  297:  2  BUtck  Rep,  834:  see 
1  Ld,  Raym,  727. 

Where  9k  foreign  attachment  is  pleaded  to  an  action,  the  cus- 
tom is  to  set  forth,  that  he  who  levied  the  plaint  shall  have 
execution  of  the  debt  owing  by  himself,  and  by  which  he  was 
attached,  if  the  plaintiff  in  the  original  action  shall  not  dis- 
prove it  within  a  year  and  a  day ;  now  if  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action  below  doth  not  set  forth  such  conditional  judgment 
given  by  the  court,  it  is  wrong,  because  he  doth  not  bring  his 
case  within  the  custom.  Vide  2  Lutw,  985 :  2  Chitt.  R,  438 : 
Tidd^s  Appendix,  c.  I6.  §  4.  (9th  ed.) 

In  assumpsit,  S^.  there  was  evidence  given,  that  the  debt 
was  attached  by  the  custom  of  London  before  the  action 
brought,  and  that  it  was  condemned  there  before  the  plea 
pleaded ;  and  this  evidence  was  ffiven  upon  the  general  issue 
non  assumpsit ;  and  it  being  insisted  for  the  defendant,  that 
this  should  relate  so  as  to  defeat  the  plaintiff's  action,  it  was 
adjudged,  that  where  there  is  an  attachment  and  condemnation 
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before  the  action  brought,  it  may  be  giVen  tit  evidence  upon  the 
general  issue,  because  there  is  an  alteration  of  the  property ; 
but  if  the  attachment  be  only  before  the  action  brought,  and 
the  condemnation  afterwards,  the  attachment  may  be  pleaded 
in  abatement,  and  the  condemnation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
but  shall  not  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue,  because 
by  the  condemnation  the  property  is  altered,  but  not  before. 
1  Salk.  280.  291. 

Action  of  debt,  S^c.  the  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that  there 
was  a  custom  in  London  to  attach  the  debt  before  the  day  of 
pa3rment  came ;  et  per  curiam  such  a  custom  may  be  sood ;  but 
to  have  judgment  to  recover  the  debt  before  the  day  of  payment 
is  come,  cannot  be  a  good  custom,  because  the  debtee  himself 
could  not  recover  in  such  case,  and  therefore  he  who  made  the 
attachment  shall  not.  This  custom  was  pleaded,  that  the 
debtee  in  person,  or  bt/  his  attorney,  may  swear  that  the  debt  is 
due ;  but  this  cannot  be  good  as  to  the  attorney  ;  it  was  agreed 
that  goods  might  be  attached  by  a  foreign  attachment,  and  that 
the  value  thereof  ought  to  be  found  before  judgment;  but  that 
this  plea  was  ill,  because  the  defendant  did  not  aver  it,  viz,  et 
hoc  paratus  est  verificare.     W,  Jones,  406. 

A  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas,  and  it  was 
attached  before  that  day;  adjudged  that  a  foreign  attachmetit 
cannot  reach  a  debt  before  it  is  due;  therefore,  though  the 
judgment  on  the  attachment*  was  after  Michaelmas,  yet  the 
money  being  attached  before  it  was  due,  it  is  for  that  reason 
void.  Cro.  Eliz.  184.  For  farther  matter  see  Co?it-  Dig.  tit. 
Attachment,  Foreign  Attachment. 

Money  due  to  an  executor  or  administrator,  as  such,  cannot 
be  attached.  It  would  give  a  simple  contract  creditor  priority 
over  judgments,  &c.  Fisher  v.  Lane  and  others,  3  Wils.  297- 
Nor  trust-money  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee.    SeeDowg.SSO. 

In  an  action  on  the  case  the  plaintiff  had  judgment  against 
the  defendant,  and  he  owing  60/.  to  one  G.  D.,  he  entered  a 
plaint  against  him  in  London,  and  attached  the  60/.  in  the 
hands  of  the  said  defendant,  against  whom  the  plaintiff  had 
recovered  as  aforesaid,  and  had  execution  according  to  the  cus- 
tom ;  afterwards  the  plaintiff  brought  a  sci.  fa.  against  the 
defendant,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  have  execution 
upon  the  judgment  which  he  had  recovered,  to  which  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  the  execution  upon  the  attachment ;  and  upon 
demurrer  to  that  plea  it  was  adjudged  against  the  defendant, 
because  a  duty  which  accrueth  by  matter  of  record,  cannot  be 
attached  by  the  custom  of  London  ;  for  judgments  obtained  in 
the  king's  courts  shall  not  be  defeated  or  avoided  by  such  par- 
ticular customs,  they  being  of  so  high  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
be  reached  by  attachment.     1  Leon.  29* 

Debtor  and  creditor  being  both  citizens  of  London,  the 
debtor  delivered  several  goods  to  the  Exeter  carrier  then  in 
London,  to  carry  and  deliver  them  at  Exeter,  and  the  creditor 
attached  them  in  the  hands  of  the  carrier  for  the  debt  due  to 
hira  from  his  debtor;  adjudged,  that  the  action  should  be  dis- 
charged, because  the  carrier  is  privileged  in  his  person  and 
goods,  and  not  only  in  the  goods  which  are  his  own,  but  in 
those  of  other  men,  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  for  he  is  an- 
swerable for  them.     1  Leon.  189» 

An  executor  submitted  to  an  award,  and  the  arbitrators 
awarded,  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  executor  S50L 
This  money  is  not  attachable  in  his  hands  by  any  creditor  of 
his  testator,  though  it  is  assets  in  his  hands  when  recovered ; 
because  it  was  not  due  to  the  testator  tempore  mortis,  and  the 
custom  of  foreign  attachments  extends  only  to  such  debts. 
1  Vent.  111. 

Money  awarded  under  a  rule  of  court  cannot  in  any  case  be 
attached.     4  Term  Rep.  SIS.  «. 

Money  directed  to  be  paid  by  A.  to  B.  by  the  master's  aUocO' 
tur,  cannot  be  attached  in  A.'s  hands  by  process  out  of  the 
sheriffs'  court  against  B.  4  Term  Rep.  SI 2.  The  money  at- 
tached must  be  due  to  the  defendant  in  the  mayor's  court  from 
a  third  party,  and  not  from  the  plaintiff  and  another  jointly. 
4  Barn.  4'  A.  6'46. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  debt  should  arise  within  the 
jurisdiction.  5  Taunt.  2S2 ;  and  see  5  Taunt.  2S4.  for  a  prece^ 
dent  of  the  plea :  1  Brod.  4*  jB.  491. 

A  garnishee  against  whom  a  recovery  was  had  in  the  mayor's 
court  on  foreign  attachment,  after  a  summons  to  defendant, 
and  nihil  returned,  may  protect  himself  by  giving  such  proceed- 
ings in  evidence  upon  assumpsit  in  an  action  to  recover  the 
same  debt  brought  by  the  defendant  below,  without  proving  the 
debt  of  the  plaintiff  below,  who  attached  the  money  in  his 
hands,  although  by  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  mayor^s 
court,  bail  not  having  been  put  in,  the  plaintiff  below  was  not 
obliged  to  prove  the  debt  to  entitle  himself  to  recover  against 
the  garnishee.     S  East,  SGj. 

Attachment  of  the  forest,  is  one  of  the  three  courts 
held  in  Forests.  Manwood,  90.  99-  The  lower  court  is  called 
the  Attachments;  the  middle  one,  the  Swainmote  ;  the  highest, 
the  Justice  in  Eyre's  seat.  The  court  of  attachment  seemeth  to 
be  so  called,  because  the  verderers  of  the  forest  have  therein  no 
other  authority,  but  to  receive  the  attachments  of  offenders 
against  vert  and  venison,  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  officers,  and 
to  enroll  them,  that  they  may  be  presented  and  punished  at  the 
next  justice's  seat,  Manwood^  Q2.  And  this  attaching  is  l^ 
three  means:  1.  By  goods  and  chattels.  2.  By  the  body^ 
pledges,  and  mainprise.  S.  By  the  body  only.  This  court  is 
to  be  kept  every  forty  days.  See  Crompton  in  his  Court  of  the 
Forest,  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Forest. 

ATTAINDER,  attincta  and  attinctura.l  The  stain  or  cot" 
ruption  of  the  blood  of  a  criminal  capitally  condemned ;  the 
immediate  inseparable  consequence  by  the  common  law,  on  the 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death. 

He  is  then  called  attaint,  altinctus,  stained  or  blackened. 
He  is  no  longer  of  any  credit  or  reputation ;  he  cannot  be  a 
witness  in  any  court ;  neither  is  he  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  another  man ;  for  by  an  anticipation  of  his  pu- 
nishment, he  is  already  dead  in  law.  S  Inst.  2 IS.  This  is 
after  judgment :  for  there  is  great  difference  between  a  man 
convicted  and  attainted ;  though  they  are  frequently,  through 
inaccuracy,  confounded  together ;  when  judgment  is  once  pro- 
nounced, both  law  and  fact  conspire  to  prove  him  completely 
guilty ;  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  lef^  of  any 
thing  to  be  said  in  his  favour.  Upon  judgment  therefore  of 
death,  and  not  before,  the  attainder  of  a  criminal  commences ; 
or  upon  such  circumstances  as  are  equivalent  :to  judgment  of 
death;  as  judgment  of  outlawry  on  a  capital  crime,  pronounced 
for  absconding  or  fleeing  from  justice,  which  tacitly  confesses 
the  guilt.  And  therefore  either  upon  judgment  of  outlawry, 
or  of  death,  for  treason  or  felony,  a  man  shall  be  said  to  be 
attainted.     4  Comm.  S80,  S81. 

A  man  is  attainted  by  appearance,  or  by  process :  attainder 
on  appearance  is  by  confession,  or  verdict,  &c  G>nfession, 
when  the  prisoner  upon  his  indictment  being  asked  whether 
guilty  or  not  guUty,  answers  guilty,  without  putting  himself 
upon  his  country  (and  formeny  confession  was  allowed  before 
the  coroner  in  sanctuary ;  whereupon  the  offender  was  to  ab- 
jure the  realm,  and  this  was  called  attainder  by  abjuration). 
Attainder  by  verdict  is  when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  is  found  guilty  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  life- 
and  death.  And  €Utainder  by  process  (otherwise  termed  ol- 
tainder  by  default  or  outlawry),  is  when  the  party  fleeth,  and 
is  not  to  be  found  until  he  hath  been  five  times  publicly  called 
or  proclaimed  in  the  country,  on  the  last  whereof  he  is  outlawed 
upon  his  default.  Staundf.PL  Co.  44.  122.  182.  Also  persons 
may  be  attainted  by  act  of  parliament. 

Acts  of  attainder  of  criminals  have  been  passed  in  several 
reigns,  on  the  discovery  of  plots  and  rebellions,  from  the  reiffo 
of  king  Charles  II.,  when  an  act  was  made  for  the  attainder 
of  several  persons  guilty  of  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I.,  to 
this  time ;  among  which  that  for  attainting  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
for  conspiring  against  King  William,  is  the  most  remarkable ; 
it  being  made  to  attaint  and  convict  him  of  high  treason  on 
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the  oath  of  one  witness^  just  after  a  law  had  been  eilacted^ 
that  no  person  should  be  tried  or  attainted  of  high  treason 
where  corruption  of  blood  is  incurred,  but  by  the  oath  of  two 
lawful  witnesses,  unless  the  party  confess,  stand  mute,  Sfc.  Stat, 
7  and  8  TV,  3.  c.  3.  But  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
there  was  something  extraordinary ;  for  he  was  indicted  of 
treason,  on  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses ;  though  but  one  only 
was  produced  against  him  on  his  trial.  It  was  alleged  Sir 
John  had  tampered  with,  and  prevailed  on,  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  withdraw. 

The  consequences  of  attainder  are  forfeiture  and  corruption  of 
blood ;  which  latter  cannot  regularly  be  taken  off  but  by  act 
of  parliament.     Co,  Lit,  391,  b. 

As  to  forfeiture  of  lands,  &c.  by  attainder,  see  this  Diet.  tit. 
Forfeiture,  As  to  Corruption  of  Blood,  this  operates  upwards 
and  downwards,  so  that  an  attamted  person  can  neither  inherit 
lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those 
he  is  already  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to 
any  heir ;  but  the  same  shall  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
subject  to  the  king's  superior  right  of  forfeiture ;  and  the 
person  attainted  shall  also  obstruct  all  descents  to  his  posterity, 
wherever  they  are  obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  a 
remoter  ancestor.     See  tit.  Tenure,  Descent,  Forfeiture, 

This  is  one  of  those  notions  which  our  laws  have  adopted 
from  the  feudal  constitutions,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, as  appears  from  its  being  unknown  in  those  tenures 
which  are  indisputably  Saxon,  or  Gavelkind ;  wherein,  though 
by  treason,  according  to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is 
forfeited  to  the  king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impedi- 
ment of  descent,  ensues ;  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony  no 
escheat  accrues  to  the  lord.  And  therefore  as  every  other 
(^ressive  mark  of  feudal  tenures  is  now  happily  worn  away 
in  these  kinsdcmis,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  corruption  of 
blood,  with  all  its  connected  consequences,  not  only  of  present 
escheat,  but  of  future  incapacities  of  inheritance  even  to  the 
twentieth  generation,  may  in  process  of  time  be  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament ;  as  it  stands  upon  a  very  different  footing 
from  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  high  treason,  affecting  the 
king's  person  or  government.  And  indeed  the  legislature  has, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  very  inclinable  to  give  way  to  so 
equitable  a  provision;  by  enacting  that,  in  certain  treasons 
respecting  the  papal  supremacy,  stat.  5  Eliz,  c,  I ;  and  the 
public  coin,  ttais,  5  Eliz,  c.  11 ;  18  EUz,  c.  1 ;  8  and  9  W.  3, 
€,^6;  15  and  16  G.  2.  c.  28  ;  and  in  many  of  the  new  made 
felonies,  created  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by  act 
of  parliament,  corruption  of  blood  shall  be  saved.  But  as  in 
some  of  the  acts  for  creating  felonies  (and  those  not  of  the 
mofit  atrocious  kind)  this  saving  was  neglected,  or  forgotten 
to  be  made,  it  seems  to  be  highly  reasonable  and  expedient 
to  antiquate  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  by  one  undistinguishing 
law.  By  the  stat.  of  7  '^.  c.  21.  (the  operation  of  which  was 
postponed  by  stat.  ]  7  G.  2.  c.  39*)  after  the  death  of  the  sons  of 
the  late  -Pretender,  no  attainder  for  treason  was  to  extend  to 
the  disinheriting  any  heir,  nor  the  prejudice  of  any  person, 
other  than  the  offender  himself;  these  acts  virtually  abolished 
all  corruption  of  blood  for  treason,  thoueh  (unless  the  legislature 
dunild  interpose)  they  still  continue  for  many  sorts  of  felony. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  deemed  necessary 
by  39  G.  3.  c.  93,  to  repeal  these  merciful  enactments.  See 
farther  tit.  Forfeilure,  (Corruption  of  Blood, 

By  54  G,  3,  c,  145.  it  is  enacted  that  no  attainder  for  felony, 
except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  petty  treason,  or  murder,  or  of 
abetting,  procuring,  or  counselling  the  same,  shall  extend  to 
the  disinheriting  ofany  heir,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  or 
title  of  any  person  or  persons,  other  than  the  offender  during 
his  natural  life  only :  and  every  person  to  whom  the  right  or 
interest  of  any  lands  or  tenements,  after  the  death  of  such 
cfifender,  should  have  appertained,  if  no  such  attainder  had  been, 
may  enter  into  the  same. 

By  attainder  all  the  personal  property  and  rights  of  action 
in  respect  of  property  accruing  to  the  party  attainted,  either 


before  or  after  attainder,  are  vested  in  the  crown,  without 
office  found,  and  therefore  attainder  may  be  well  pleaded  in  bar 
to  an  action,  or  a  bill  of  exchange  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff  after 
his  attainder.     2B,^  A,  258. 

In  treason  for  counterfeiting  the  coin,  although,  by  the  sta- 
tutes, corruption  of  blood  is  saved,  yet  the  lands  of  the  offender, 
are  forfeited  immediately  ^o  the  king  on  attainder,  it  being  a 
distinct  penalty  from  corruption  of  blood :  for  the  corruption 
may  be  saved,  and  the  forfeiture  remain,  &c.  And  accordingly 
so  it  is  provided  by  some  statutes.     1  Salk,  85. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  4.  for  England,  9  G.  4.  c. 
54.  for  Ireland,  no  attainder  shaU  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  in- 
dictment, unless  the  attainder  be  for  the  same  offence  as  that 
charged  in  the  indictment. 

Attainders  may  be  reversed  or  falsified,  by  a  writ  of  error, 
or  by  plea.  If  by  a  writ  of  error,  it  must  be  by  the  king's 
leave,  &c.  and  when  by  plea,  it  may  be  by  denying  the  treason, 
pleading  a  pardon  by  act  of  parliament,  &c.     3  Inst,  232. 

By  a  king's  taking  the  crown  upon  him,  all  attainders  of 
his  person  are  ipso  facto  purged,  without  any  reversal.  J  Inst, 
26:  Finch,  L,  82;  Wood,  17.  This  was  the  declaration  of 
parliament,  made  in  favour  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  See  1  Comm, 
248. 

The  stat.  8  W,  3,  c,  5.  requires  Sir  George  Barclay,  Major- 
General  Holmes,  and  other  persons,  to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  lord  chief  justice,  or  secretaries  of  state  ;  or  to  be  attainted. 
By  the  13  IV,  3,  c,  3,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  is  under 
attainder  of  treason,  &c.  And  by  1  G.  1.  c.  16.  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  and  others  are  attainted.  And  besides  these  acts  of 
attainder,  bills  far  inficting  pains  and  penalties  are  sometimes 
passed;  as  that  against  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  Stat,  9  G.  1. 
c.  17.     See  tit.  Corruption  of  Blood, 

ATTAINT,  attincta.^  A  writ  that  has  to  enquire  whether 
a  jury  of  twelve  men  gave  a  false  verdict,  that  so  the  judg- 
ment following  thereupon  micht  be  reversed.  This  proceeding 
is  now  repealed  by  the  stat.  6  G.  4.  c,  50.  §  60.  (see  tit.  Juri^ ) 
which  enacts  *'  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  king,  or  any 
one  on  his  behalf,  or  for  any  party  or  parties  in  any  case  what- 
soever, to  commence  or  prosecute  any  writ  of  attaint  against 
any  jury  or  jurors  for  the  verdict  by  them  given,  or  against  the 
party  or  parties  who  shall  have  judgment  upon  sucn  verdict : 
and  that  no  inquest  shall  be  taken  to  inquire  of  the  concealment 
of  other  inquest :  but  that  all  such  attaints  and  inquests  shall 
cease,  become  void,  and  be  utterly  abolished,  any  law,  statute,  or 
usage  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  QThe  old  law  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  on  reference  to  the  former  editions  of  this 
Dictionary.]  It  is  provided  by  §  6 1.  of  the  same  act  that  every 
person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  the  offence  of  embracery,  and 
every  juror  who  shall  comply  or  corruptly  counsel  thereto, 
shall  and  may  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment  or  informa- 
tion, and  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  like  manner 
as  every  such  person  and  juror  might  have  heretofore  been. 

ATTENDANT,  attendens,']  Signifies  one  that  owes  a  duty 
or  service  to  another,  or  in  some  sort  depends  on  him.  Where 
a  wife  is  endowed  of  lands  by  a  guardian,  &c,,  she  shall  be  at- 
tendant on  the  guardian,  and  on  the  heir  at  his  full  age. 
Terms  de  Ley. 

ATTERMINING,  from  the  Fr.  atterminer,!  The  grant- 
ing;  a  time  or  term  for  payment  of  a  debt.  Ordinatio  de  liber- 
iatibusperquirendis,  ann,  27  Ed,\,     And  see  stat.  West,  2.  c.  4. 

ATTILE,  Attilium,  attilamentum,'^  The  rigging  or  furni- 
ture of  a  ship.     Fleta,  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

ATTORN  A  RE  REM.  To  atturn  or  turn  over  money  and 
goods,  viz.  to  assign  or  appropriate  them  to  some  particular  use 
and  service.     Kenneths  Paroch,  Antiq,  p,  283. 

ATTORNATO  FACIENDO  VEL  RECIPIENDO.  An 
old  writ  to  command  a  sheriff  or  steward  of  a  county-court  or 
hundred-court,  to  receive  and  admit  an  attorney,  to  appear  for 
the  person  that  owes  suit  of  court.  F,  N,  B.  156.  Every  person 
that  owes  suit  to  the  county-court,  court-haron,  &c.  may  make 
an  attorney  to  do  his  suit.  Stat,  20  H.  3.  c.  10, 
M  2 
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ATTORNEY,  aliamatus.^  Is  one  that  is  appointed  hy 
another  man  to  do  anything  in  his  absence.  West,  Symb. : 
Crompt.  Jurisdict.  105.  An  attorney  b  either  public,  in  the 
courts  of  record,  the  King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  &c. 
and  made  by  warrant  from  his  client :  or  private,  upon  occa- 
sion for  any  particular  business,  who  is  commonly  made  by 
letter  of  attorney.  In  ancient  times,  those  of  authority  in 
courts  had  it  in  their  power  whether  they  would  suffer  men  to 
appear  or  sue  by  any  other  but  themselves :  and  the  king's 
writs  were  to  be  obtained  for  the  admission  of  attomies :  but, 
since  that,  attomies  have  been  allowed  by  several  statutes. 
Attomies  may  be  made  in  such  pleas  whereon  appeal  lieth 
not :  in  criminal  cases  there  will  be  no  attomies  admitted. 
See  Stat  Glouc.  6  Ed,  I.  st.  1.  c.  8.  An  infant  ought  not  to 
appear  by  attorney,  but  by  guardian,  for  he  cannot  make  an 
attorney,  but  the  court  may  assign  him  a  guardian.  1  LilL  Abr, 
138.  Infants,  after  they  come  to  full  age,  may  sue  by  attor- 
ney, though  admitted  before  by  guardian,  &c.  See  tit.  Infant. 
In  a(jtion  against  baron  and  feme,  the  feme  being  within  age, 
she  must  appear  by  guardian :  but  if  they  bri^  an  action,  the 
husband  shall  make  attorney  for  both.  I  Danv.  Abr,  602. 
Where  baron  and  feme  are  sued,  though  the  wife  cannot  make 
attorney,  the  husband  may  do  it  for  both  of  them.  2  Sand,  2 Id. 
See  3  Taunt,  261 :  and  tit.  Baron  and  Feme,  One  non 
compos  mentis,  being  within  age,  is  to  appear  by  guardian ;  but 
after  he  is  of  age  he  must  do  it  by  attorney.  Co,  Lit,  135.  An 
ideot  is  not  to  appear  by  attorney,  but  in  proper  person.  A  cor- 
poration cannot  appear  otherwise  than  by  attomey,  who  is  made 
by  deed  under  the  seal  of  the  corporation.     Plond.  91* 

Attornies  at  law,  are  such  persons  as  take  upon  them 
the  business  of  other  men,  by  whom  they  are  retained. 

Before  the  statute  of  West,  2.  c.  10.  {\SEd,\,  A,  D.  1285"] 
all  attomies  were  made  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
commanding  the  justices  to  admit  the  person  to  be  his  attomey. 
These  patents,  where  they  were  obtained,  seem  to  have  been 
enrolled  by  a  proper  officer,  called  the  clerk  of  the  warrants ; 
and  also  the  courts  enrolled  those  patents  on  which  any  pro- 
ceedings were.  If  such  letters  patent  could  not  be  obtained, 
the  persons  were  obliged  to  appear  each  day  in  court  in  their 
proper  persons.     Gilb,  H,  C,  P,  32,  33. 

The  said  statute  of  West,  2.  c,  10.  gives  to  all  persons  a 
liberty  of  appearing,  and  appointing  an  attomey,  as  if  they  had 
letters  patent;  and  therefore  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  re- 
ceived each  person's  warrant,  and  upon  the  warrant  it  equally 
appeared  to  the  court,  that  he  had  appointed  such  a  one  lus  at* 
torney  to  the  end  of  the  cause,  unless  revoked ;  so  that  on  each 
act  there  is  no  occasion  of  the  plaintiff's  and  defendant's  pre- 
sence, as  was  used  before  that  time.  This  authority  continues 
till  judgment,  and  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  afterwards  to  sue 
out  execution,  and  for  a  longer  time,  if  they  continue  execution ; 
but  if  not,  the  judgment  is  supposed  to  be  satisfied ;  and  to 
make  it  Appear  otherwise,  the  plaintiff  must  again  come  into 
court,  which  he  either  does  by  a  scire  Jac*  or  an  action  of  debt 
on  the  judgment.     Gilb,  H,  C,  P.  33, 

The  attomies  of  B.  R.  are  of  record  as  well  as  the  attomies 
of  C.  B.  1  BolL  3.  And  it  is  now  the  common  course  for 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  appear  by  attomey.  F,  N,  B, 
26.  D.  But  where  the  party  stands  in  contempt,  the  court  will 
not  admit  him  by  attomey,  but  oblige  him  to  appear  in  person. 
Ibid,  262.  Outlawry  is  excepted  by  stat  4  &  5  fF.  4*  3f.  c.  18. 
unless  where  the  court  orders  special  baiL  By  stat  13  W,3.  c.  6. 
attomies  are  to  take  the  oaths  to  government  under  penalties 
and  disability  to  practise.  By  stat.  4  H.  4.  c.  IQ,  no  steward, 
bailiff,  nor  minister  of  lords  of  franchises  which  have  return 
of  writs  shall  be  attomey  in  any  plea  within  the  franchises  or 
bailiwick  whereof  he  is  officer  or  minister  in  any  time  to  come  ; 
and  by  stat.  1  H.  5,  c,  4.  "  no  under  sheriff,  sheriff's  clerk,  re- 
ceiver, nor  sheriff's  bailiff,  shall  be  attomey  in  the  king 's  courts, 
duringthe  time  he  is  in  office  with  any  such  sheriff." 

In  Trinity  term  31  G.  3.  a  rule  of  court  was  made  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  persons  under  irregular  articles  of  clerk- 


ship, Sec.  chiefly  to  prevent  the  clerks  of  attomies  from  acting  as 
principals.     Seie  4  Tertn  Rep.  379* 

Parties  to  fines,  as  well  demandant  or  plaintiff  as  tenants  or 
defendants,  that  will  acknowledge  their  right  of  lands  unto 
others  in  pleas  of  warrantia  charias,  covenant,  4*c*  before  tlie 
fines  pass,  shall  appear  personally,  so  that  their  age,  idiotcy^  or 
other  default  (if  any  be)  may  be  discerned ;  provided  that  if 
any,  by  age,  impotency,  or  casualty,  is  not  able  to  come  into 
court,  one  of  the  justices  shall  go  to  the  party  and  receive  his 
cognizance,  and  shall  take  with  him  a  knight  or  man  of  good 
fame.  Barons  of  the  exchequer  and  justices  shall  not  admit 
attomies,  but  in  pleas  that  pass  before  them,  and  where  they  be 
assigned.  Reserving  to  the  Chancellor  his  authority  in  admit- 
ting attomies,  and  to  the  Chief  Justices.  Stat.  15  Ed.  2.  siat,  I. 

In  respect  of  the  several  courts,  there  are  attomies  at  large, 
and  attomies  special,  belonging  to  this  or  that  court  only.  An 
attomey  may  be  a  solicitor  in  other  courts,  by  a  special  retainer  : 
one  may  be  attomey  on  record,  and  another  do  the  business  ; 
and  there  are  attomies  who  manage  business  out  of  the  courts, 
&c.  Stat.  4  H.  4.  c.  1 8.  was  enacted,  that  the  justices  should 
examine  attomies,  and  remove  the  unskilful ;  and  attomies 
shall  swear  to  execute  their  offices  truly,  &c. ;  and  by  stat.  33 
H.  6.  c.  7*  the  number  of  attomies  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were 
limited. 

By  3  Jac,  1.  c.  7*  attomies,  &c  shall  not  be  allowed  any  fees 
laid  out  for  counsel,  or  otherwise,  unless  they  have  tickets 
thereof  signed  by  them  that  receive  such  fees ;  and  they  shall 
give  in  true  biUs  to  their  clients  of  all  the  charges  of  suits, 
under  their  hands,  before  the  clients  shall  be  charged  with  the 
payment  thereof.  If  they  delay  their  client's  suit  for  gain ;  or 
demand  more  than  their  due  fees  and  disbursements,  the  clients 
shall  recover  costs  and  treble  damages ;  and  they  shall  be  for 
ever  after  disabled  to  be  attomies.  None  shall  be  admitted  at- 
tomies in  courts  of  record,  but  such  as  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  said  courts,  or  are  well  practised  and  skilled,  and  of  an 
honest  disposition ;  and  no  attomey  shall  suffer  any  other  to 
follow  a  suit  in  his  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiting^  20/.  to  be  divided 
between  the  kins  and  the  par^  grieved.  This  statute,  as  to 
fees  to  counsel,  aoth  not  extend  to  matters  transacted  in  infe- 
rior courts,  but  only  to  siiits  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  HalL 
Carth.  147. 

By  the  stat.  12  G.  1.  c.  29-  (which  was  revised  and  made  per- 
petual by  stat.  21  G.  2.  c.  3.)  if  any,  who  hath  been  convicted 
of  forgery,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  or  common  barra- 
try, shall  practise  as  an  attomey  or  solicitor  in  any  suit  or  actioa 
in  any  court  in  England,  the  judge,  where  such  action  shall  be 
brought  (upon  examination  of  the  matter  in  a  summary  way 
in  open  court),  hath  power  to  transport  the  offender  for  seven 
years,  by  such  ways,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  felons. 

The  act  2  G.  2.  c.  23.  ordains,  thai  all  attomies  shall  be 
sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled,  bejfore  allowed  to  sue  out  writs 
in  the  courts  at  Westminster ;  and  after  the  1st  of  December, 
1730,  none  shall  be  permitted  to  practise  but  such  as  have 
served  a  clerkship  of  five  years  to  an  attomey,  and  they  shall 
be  examined,  sworn,  and  admitted  in  open  court ;  and  attor« 
nies  shall  not  have  more  than  two  clerks  at  one  time,  &c. 
Every  writ,  and  copy  of  any  process,  served  on  a  defendant^ 
and  fdso  every  warrant  made  out  thereon,  shall  be  indorsed  with 
the  name  of  the  attomey  by  whom  sued  forth :  and  no  attomies 
or  solicitors  shall  commence  any  action  for  fees  till  a  month  after 
the  delivery  of  their  bills,  subscribed  with  their  hands ;  also 
the  parties  chargeable  may,  in  the  mean  time,  get  such  bills 
taxed,  and,  upon  the  taxation,  the  sum  remaining  due  is  to  be 
paid  in  full  of  the  said  bUls,  or  in  default  the  parties  shall  be 
liable  to  attachment,  &c.  And  the  attomey  is  to  pay  the  costs 
of  ta;cation,  if  the  bill  be  reduced  a  sixth  part.  A  penalty  of 
50/.  inflicted,  and  disability  to  practise,  for  acting  contrary  to 
this  statute. 

By  stat.  6  G.  2.  c.  27*  attomies  of  the  courts  of  Westminster 
may  practise  in  inferior  courts. 

By  12  G.  2.  c.  13.  attomies^  &c.  that  act  in  any  county^courtj 
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without  being  admitted,  according  to  the  statute  2  G.  2.  c.  23. 
ihall  forfeit  201.  recoverable  in  tne  courts  of  record ;  and  no 
attomej,  who  is  a  prisoner  in  any  prison,  shall  sue  out  any 
writ,  or  prosecute  suits ;  if  he  doth,  the  proceedings  shall  be 
mid,  and  such  attorney,  &c,  is  to  be  struck  off  the  roll.  But 
suits  commenced  before  by  them  may  be  carried  on.  A  quaker, 
lerving  a  clerkship,  and  taking  his  solemn  affirmation  instead  of 
an  oath,  shall  be  admitted  an  attorney. 

By  the  stat.  ^  G,  2,  c.  46.  persons  bound  clerks  to  attomies 
or  solicitors  are  to  cause  affidavits  to  "be  made  and  filed  of  the 
execution  of  the  articles,  names  and  places  of  abode  of  attorney 
or  solicitor,  and  clerk,  ancf  none  to  be  admitted  till  the  affidavits 
be  produced  and  read  in  court ;  no  attorney  having  discontinued 
business  to  take  any  clerk.  Clerks  are  to  serve  actually  during 
the  whole  time,  and  make  affidavits  thereof.  Persons  admitted 
sworn  clerks  in  Chancery,  or  serving  a  clerkship  to  such,  may 
be  admitted  solicitors.  By  the  stat.  23  G.  2.  c.  26.  any  person 
duly  admitted  a  solicitor,  may  be  admitted  an  attorney,  without 
any  fee  for  the  oath,  or  any  stamp  to  be  impressed  on  the  parch- 
ment whereon  his  admission  shall  be  written,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  by  stat.  2  G.  2.  c.  23.  §  20.  attomies  may  be  admitted  so- 
licitors. 

By  stat.  49  G.  3.  c.  28.  clerks  of  the  king's  coroner  and  attor- 
ney in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  are  allowed  to  be  admitted 
mttomies. 

By  9  G.  4.  c.  25.  any  person  appointed  on  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, solicitor  for  the  Treasury,  Customs,  Excise,  or  Stamps, 
&c,  may  practise  as  such  in  all  courts  and  places.  See  6  Bing, 
404.  By  1  fF.  4.  c.  70.  edl  attomies  admitted  and  practising 
in  the  courts  of  Wales  and  Chester  may,  on  payment  of  one 
diilling,  be  entered  and  practise  in  the  courts  at  Westminster. 
By  the  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  48.  §  1.  (as  amended  by  the  3  G.  4. 
c  16.)  persons,  who  at  the  time  of  being  articled  have  taken  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Law,  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  may  be  admitted  as  attomies  after  three 
years'  service,  provided  the  degree  of  B.  A.  have  been  taken 
within  six  years,  and  that  of  B.  L.  within  eight  years  after  ma- 
triculation, and  provided  four  years  have  not  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  takmg  the  degree  and  the  entering  into  articles ; 
mod  by  sect.  2.  if  any  person  articled  for  five  years  shall  bond 
Jide  ht  a  pupil  to  a  barrister  or  special  pleader  for  one  year,  he 
may  be  admitted  an  attorney  in  like  manner  as  now  done  where 
the  derk  has  served  part  of  his  time  with  the  agent  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  is  bound. 

By  several  stamp  acts,  every  admitted  attorney,  solicitor,  no- 
tary, proctor,  agent,  or  procurator,  shall  annually  take  out  a 
certificate  from  Uie  courts  in  which  they  practise,  on  penalty 
of  50L 

By  the  last  stamp  act,  55  G.  3.  c.  184.  the  duty  is  12/.  where 
tlie  attorney  resides  in  the  limits  of  the  two-penny  post,  if  he  has 
been  admitted  three  years,  and  6L  if  not  admitted  so  long;  if  he 
reside  elsewhere  SL  if  admitted  three  years,  and  4^  if  not  so  long. 
See  Bae.  Ab.  Attorney  (A.)  (7th  ed.) :  Tidd,  15.  (9th  ed.) 

Stamp  duties  are  imposed  by  several  acts  on  articles  of  clerk- 
siliip  to  attomies  and  solicitors.  Acts  of  indemnity  are  from 
time  to  time  passed,  allowing  farther  time  for  stamping  articles, 
and  taking  out  certificates. 

By  9  G.  4.  c.  49*  articles  under  which  any  person  has  been 
bound  in  order  to  admission  in  the  courts  of  Wales,  and  the 
eonnties  palatine,  may  be  stamped  on  the  payment  of  120/.,  and 
tike  party  having  served  under  them  may  thereupon  be  admit- 
ted in  the  courts  at  Westminster.  By  1  Will.  4.  c.  70.  §  10. 
persons  admitted  to  practise  in  K.B.  and  C.  P.  shall  be  admitted 
to  practise  in  the  Exchequer  without  employing  a  clerk  in  court 
AtUnmies  of  courts,  &c,  shall  not  receive  or  procure  any  blank 
warrant  for  arrests  from  any  sheriff,  without  writ  first  deli- 
vered, on  pain  of  severe  punishment,  expulsion,  &c  And  no 
attorney  shall  make  out  a  writ  with  a  clause  ac  etiam  bilUs,  &c 
where  q?friftl  bail  is  not  required  by  law.  Pasch.  15  Car.  2.  See 
txL  Appearance..  Action  upon  the  case  lies  for  a  client  against 
his  dXUxmey,  if  he  appear  for  him  without  a  warrant ;  or  if  he 


plead  a  plea  for  him,  for  which  he  hath  not  his  warrant.  1  IMl. 
Ab,  140.  But  if  an  attomey  appear  without  warrant,  and 
judgment  is  had  against  his  cHent,  the  judgment  shall  stand,  if 
the  attomey  be  responsible  :  contra^  if  the  attomey  be  not  re- 
sponsible.   1  Salk.  88. 

Action  lies  against  an  attomey  for  suffering  judgment  against 
his  client  by  nil  dicit,  when  he  had  ^ven  him  a  warrant  to  plead 
the  general  issue :  this  is  understooKd  where  it  is  done  by  covin. 
1  Danv.  Ab.  185.  If  an  attomey  makes  default  in  a  plea  of 
land,  by  which  the  party  loses  his  land,  he  may  have  a  writ  of 
deceipt  against  the  attomey,  and  recover  all  in  damages.  Ibid. 
An  attomey  owes  to  his  client  secrecy  and  diligence,  as  well  as 
fidelity ;  and  if  he  take  reward  on  the  other  side,  or  cause  an 
attomey  to  appear  and  confess  the  action,  &c  he  may  be  pu- 
nished.    Hob.  9* 

But  action  lies  not  against  an  attomey  retained  in  a  suit, 
though  he  knows  the  plaintiff  hath  no  cause  of  action ;  he 
only  acting  as  a  servant  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  4  Inst. 
117:  1  Mod.  209.  Though  where  an  attomey  or  solicitor  is 
found  guilty  of  a  gross  neglect,  the  court  of  Chancery  has  in 
some  cases  ordered  him  to  pay  the  costs.  1  P.  Wms.  5QS.  He 
who  is  attomey  at  one  time,  is  attomey  at  all  times  pending 
the  plea.  1  Danv.  609*  And  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  may 
not  change  his  attomey,  while  the  suit  is  depending,  without 
leave  of  the  court,  which  would  reflect  on  the  credit  of  attor- 
nor  until  his  fees  are  paid.    Mich.  14  Car.    A  cause  is 


nies 


to  proceed  notwithstanding  the  death  of  an  attomey  therein ; 
and  not  to  be  delayed  on  that  account.  For  if  an  attomey 
dieth,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  may  be  required  to  make  a  new 
attomey.  2  Keb.  275.  And  an  attomey  retained  in  a  cause 
cannot  abandon  it  on  the  ground  of  want  of  funds  without 
giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  client     2  Bam.  4*  Adol.  350. 

Attomies  are  liable  to  be  punished  in  a  summary  way,  either 
by  attachment,  or  having  their  names  struck  out  of  the  roll 
for  ill  practice,  attended  with  fraud  and  cormption,  and  com- 
mitted against  the  obvious  rules  of  justice  and  common  honesty ; 
but  the  court  will  not  easily  be  prevailed  on  to  proceed  in  this 
manner,  if  it  appears  the  matter  complained  of  was  rather 
owing  to  neglect  or  accident  than  design;  or  if  the  party  injured 
has  other  remedy  by  act  of  parliament,  or  action  at  law. 
12  Mod.  251.  318.  440.  583.  657  :  4  Mod.  867. 

By  stat.  7,  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  49  (9  G.  4.  c.  55.  §  42.  for 
Ireland),  an  attomey  is  liable  to  transportation  for  embezzling 
money  or  property  entrusted  to  him.     See  tit.  Embezzlement. 

If  an  attomey,  defendant  in  an  action,  does  not  appear  in 
due  time,  plaintifi*  may  sign  2l  Jbrejudger,  which  enables  him 
to  strike  the  defendant  ofi  the  roll,  and  then  he  may  be  sued  as 
a  common  person  {stat.  2  H.  4.  c.  8.),  and  cannot  be  proceeded 
against  by  bill. — On  making  satisfaction  to  the  plaintiff,  an  at- 
tomey, so  forejudged,  may  be  restored.  See  Impey's  Instructor 
Clericalis,  C.  P.  521. 

Sometimes  attomies  are  stmck  off  the  roll  on  their  own  ap- 
plication, for  the  purpose  of  heinst  called  to  the  bar,  &c ;  and  in 
this  case,  they  must  be  disbarred  by  their  inn,  before  they  are 
re-admitted  attomies.     Dougl.  144. 

An  attomey  convicted  of  felony  struck  off  the  rolL  Cowp.  829. 

Where  a  special  case  was  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
setting  out  a  fictitious  statement  of  previous  proceedings  at 
law,  the  court  fined  the  attomey.  3  Sam.  Sf  C.  597  :  5  Dow. 
4*  R^'  389.  So  an  attomey  will  be  struck  off  the  roll  who  is 
convicted  of  any  offence  unfitting  him  to  be  an  attomey, 
6  East,  143 ;  or  who  signs  a  fictitious  name  to  a  demurrer ; 
as  the  name  of  a  barrister.  4  Dom.  Sf  Ry>  738 ;  and  see  Bac. 
Ab.  Attorney  (H.) :  Tidd.  73,  74.  (9th  ed.) 

They  are  also  liable  to  be  punished  for  base  and  unfair  deal- 
ings towards  their  clients,  in  the  way  of  business,  as  for  pro- 
tracting suits  by  little  shifts  and  devices,  and  putting  the  parties 
to  unnecessary  expence,  in  order  to  raise  their  bills ;  or  demand- 
ing fees  for  business  that  was  never  done ;  or  for  refusing  to 
deUver  up  their  client's  writings  with  which  they  had  been 
entmsted  in  the  way  of  business ;  or  money  which  had  been 
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recovered  and  received  by  them  to  their  client's  use,  and  for 
other  such  like  gross  and  palpable  abuses.  2  Hawk.  P,  C  14>4< : 
8  Mod.  306:  12  Mod.  5l6. 

In  a  criminal  case  the  attomev  for  the  defendant  mav  be  his 
bail.     Doug,  467-     See  tit.  Bail. 

Payment  to  the  attorney,  is  payment  to  the  principal. 
Doug.  623 :  1  Black.  R.  8. 

An  action  lies  against  an  attorney  for  neglecting  to  charge 
a  person  in  execution  at  his  client's  suit,  according  to  a  rule  of 
court ;  although  it  seems  it  was  rather  want  of  judgment  than 
negligence.  3  Wils.  325.  But  the  court  will  not  proceed 
against  him  for  it  in  a  summary  way.     4  Burr.  2060. 

In  ordinary  cases,  if  an  attorney  be  deficient  in  skill  or  care, 
by  which  a  loss  arises  to  his  client,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  on 
the  case  for  damages.  2  fVils.  325:  8  Moo.  340:  1  Bing. 
347 :  and  see  Tidd,  85.  (9th  ed.)  And  in  some  instances  the 
court  will  make  him  pay  costs  to  his  own  client  for  neglect,  or 
to  the  opposite  party  for  vexatious  and  improper  conduct. 
Tidd,  86. 

An  attorney  has  a  lien  on  the  money  recovered  by  his  client, 
for  his  bill  of  costs ;  if  the  money  come  to  his  hands  he  may 
retain  to  the  amount  of  his  bill.  He  may  stop  it  in  transitu  if 
he  can  lay  hold  of  it ;  if  he  apply  to  the  court,  they  will  pre- 
vent its  being  paid  over  until  his  demand  is  satisfied.  If  the 
attorney  give  notice  to  the  defendant  not  to  pay  till  his  bill  be 
discharged,  a  payment  by  the  defendant  after  such  notice, 
would  be  in  his  own  wrong,  and  like  paying  a  debt  which  has 
been  assigned  after  notice.     Doug.  238. 

An  attorney  has  a  lien  upon  a  sum  awarded  in  favour  of  his 
client  as  well  as  if  recovered  by  judgment ;  and  if  after  notice 
to  defendant,  the  latter  pay  it  over  to  his  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  may  compel  a  repajrment  of  it  to  himself ;  and  he  shall 
not  be  prejudiced  by  a  collusive  release  from  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant.  Ormerod  v.  Tate,  1  East,  464 ;  and  see  5  Taunt. 
429  :  2  Barn.  ^A.402:  3  Bins.  132 :   Tidd,  338.  (9th  ed.) 

An  attorney  is  bound  to  disclose,  when  called  as  a  witness, 
the  contents  of  a  notice  which  he  received  to  produce  a  paper 
in  the  hands  of  his  client.     7  E*  R'  357- 

The  court,  under  circumstances,  will  entertain  a  summary 
jurisdiction  over  an  attorney  in  obliging  him  to  deliver  up 
deeds,  &c.  on  satisfaction  of  his  lien,  though  they  came  into 
his  hands  as  steward  of  a  court  and  receiver  of  rents.  3  Term 
Rep.  275:  see  1  Salk.  87 :  1  Lill.  148 :  Mod.  Cos.  Law  ^ 
Eq.  306 ;  the  latter  that  an  attorney  cannot  detain  papers  deli- 
vered to  him  on  a  special  trust  for  money  due  to  him  in  that 
very  business. 

The  court  refused  to  compel  an  attorney  to  pay  a  sum  he  had 
received  as  attorney,  he  having,  after  the  receipt,  become 
bankrupt,  and  obtained  his  certificate.     8  Barn.  S^  C.  220. 

The  court  refused  to  compel  an  attorney  to  deliver  up,  on 
payment  of  his  demand,  a  deed  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  assignment  of  it,  there  being  no  cause  in 
court,  nor  any  misconduct  imputable  to  him.  8  E,  R.  237- 
But  see  Aitkin's  case,  4  ^.  4*  ^^^  ^7 :  Luxmore  v.  Lethbridge, 
5  B.Sf  A.  898  ;  and  as  to  attorney's  lien,  see  Tidd,  SSL 

Attomies  have  the  privilege  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  where  they  practise:  they  are  not 
obliged  to  put  in  special  bail,  when  defendants ;  but  when  they 
are  plaintiffs  they  may  insist  upon  special  bail  in  all  bailable 
cases.  1  Vent.  299 '  ^ootfs  Inst.  450.  But  an  attorney  of 
one  court  may,  in  that  court,  hold  an  attorney  of  another  court 
to  bail.  See  tit.  PrivUege.  By  the  2  fV.  4.  c.  39.  the  proceed- 
ings by  bill  against  attomies,  and  by  attachment  of  privilege 
at  suit  of  them  are  virtually  abolished. 

Those  who  have  not  been  attending  their  employment  in 
King's  Bench  for  one  year  last  past,  unless  hindered  by  sick- 
ness, are  not  to  be  allowed  their  privilege  as  attomies.  2  Maule 
4-  SeL  606. 

The  business  of  an  attorney  is  a  profession  and  not  a  trade : 
and  a  person  who  serves  under  articles  of  clerkship  is  not  an 
apprentice    within    the  meaning  of  that   term.     Therefore, 


where  by  custom  all  persons  who  had  served  a  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship in  a  corporate  town  were  entitled  to  be  admitted 
free  burgesses,  service  with  an  attorney  was  held  not  to  be 
within  the  custom.  R.  v.  Doncaster  Corp.,  7  Bam.  ^  C 
630. 

In  the  case  of  an  attorney,  who  takes  securities  from  his 
client,  such  securities  cannot  be  used  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  consideration  advanced,  as  expressed  in  the  securities, 
but  require  extrinsic  evidence  of  the  money  having  been  actu- 
ally advanced  to  prove  the  transaction  to  have  been  hondjide. 
Lewes  v.  Morgan  in  Dom.  Proc.  April,  1816,  and  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, May,  1829.  See  5  Price,  518 :  3  Younge  ^  /.  394- 
Qlt  may  be  allowed  here  to  quote  the  Law  Magazine,  voL  2. 
p.  462,  &c.  for  the  abridgment  of  the  Chief  Baron  Alexander's 
judgment  on  this  complicated  case.l 

ATTORNEY  OF  THE  DUTCHY  COURT  OF  LAN- 
CASTER,  Attomatus  curiw  ducatus  Lancastrice.^  Is  the 
second  officer  in  that  court ;  and  seems  for  his  skill  in  law  to 
be  there  placed  as  assessor  to  the  chancellor,  and  chosen  for 
some  special  trust  reposed  in  him,  to  deal  between  the  king  and 
his  tenants.     Cowel. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  is  a  great  officer  under  the 
king,  made  by  letters  patent.  It  is  his  place  to  exhibit  infor- 
mations, and  prosecute  for  the  crown,  in  matters  criminal ;  and 
to  file  bills  in  the  Exchequer,  for  anything  concerning  the  king 
in  inheritance  or  profits;  and  others  may  bring  blUs  against 
the  king's  attorney.  His  proper  place  in  court,  upon  any  spe- 
cial matters  of  a  criminal  nature,  wherein  his  attendance  is  re- 
quired, is  under  the  judges,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the 
crown ;  but  this  is  only  upon  solemn  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions; for  usually  he  does  not  sit  there,  but  within  the  bar 
in  the  face  of  the  court. 

For  the  new  order  of  precedency  of  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General  before  the  king's  Serjeants,  see  6  Taunt.  424. 

The  Attorney  General  is  the  only  legal  representative  of  the 
crown  in  the  courts.     4  Burr.  2570. 

By  royal  mandate,  14  Dec.  54  G.  3.  the  king's  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  have  place  and  audience  before  the  king's 
two  ancient  Serjeants ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  also  before  the 
king's  Advocate  General.  The  Attorney  General  when  he 
prosecutes  for  the  crown  in  his  official  character,  has  always  a 
right  to  reply.  1  Moo.  ^  Malk.  439-  440 :  3  Mann.  ^  Rtf.  304. 

ATTORNMENT,  Attoniamentum,  from  the  French  ioumer, 
to  turn.] — Sir  Martin  Wright  and  many  other  writers  have 
laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  by  the  old  feudal  law,  the 
feudatory  could  not  alien  the  feud  without  the  consent  of  the 
lord  ;  nor  the  lord  alien  or  transfer  his  seignory  without  the 
consent  of  his  feudatory.  Wright's  Tenures,  30,  31.  It  is 
certain  that  this  doctrine  formerly  prevailed  in  England;  if  not 
at  least  to  equal  extent  in  other  countries. 

This  necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  tenant  to  the  alienation 
of  the  lord  gave  rise  in  our  old  law  to  the  doctrine  of  attorn' 
mail;  which  at  common  law  signified  only  the  consetU  of  (hi 
tenant  to  the  grant  of  the  seignory,  whereby  he  agreed  to  be- 
come tenant  of  the  new  lord.  But  after  the  statute  <mia  fmo- 
tores  terrarum  (18  Ed.  1.  st.  1.)  was  passed,  by  which  sub- 
infeudation was  prohibited,  it  became  necessary  that  when  the 
reversion  or  remainderman  after  an  estate  for  years,  for  life, 
or  in  tail,  granted  his  reversion  or  remainder,  the  particular 
tenant  should  attorn  to  the  grantee.  The  necessity  of  attorn- 
ment was,  in  some  measure,  avoided  by  the  statute  of  uses 
(27  H.  8.  c.  10.),  as  by  that  statute  the  possession  was  imme- 
diately executed  to  the  use ;  and  by  the  statute  of  Wills  (34  and 
35  H.  8.  c.  5),  by  which  the  legal  estate  is  immediately  vested 
in  the  devisee. 

Attomments,  however,  still  continued  to  be  necessary  in  many 
cases ;  but  both  their  necessity  and  eflBcacy  are  now  almost 
totally  taken  away;  for  by  stat.  4  Ann.  c.  l6.  §.  9«  it  is  enacted, 
that  all  grants  and  conveyances  of  manors,  lands,  rents,  rever- 
sions, &c  by  fine,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  good  without  the  atlom- 
ment  of  the  tenants ;  but  notice  must  be  given  of  the  grant,  to 
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the  tenant,  before  which  he  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  payment 
of  any  rent  to  the  grantor,  or  for  breach  of  the  condition  for 
non-payment.  And  by  stat.  11  G.  2.  c.  19*  attornments  of 
lands,  &c  made  by  tenants  to  strangers  claiming  title  to  the 
estate  of  their  landlords  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  their  land- 
lord's possession  not  affected  thereby;  though  this  shall  not 
extend  to  vacate  any  attornment  made  pursuant  to  a  judgment 
at  law,  or  with  consent  of  the  landlord  ;  or  to  a  mortgagee  on  a 
foffeited  mortgage. 

Till  the  passing  of  these  statutes,  the  doctrine  of  attornment 
was  one  of  the  most  copious  and  abstruse  points  of  the  law. 
But  these  acts  having  made  attornment  both  unnecessary  and 
inqperative,  the  learning  upon  it  may  be  said  to  have  become 
almost  entirely  useless.     See  1  InsL  SOQ. 

ATTREBATII.     People  of  Berkshire. 

A VAGE,  or  Avisage.  A  rent  or  payment  by  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  Writtle  in  Essex,  upon  St.  Leonard's  day,  6  No- 
Tcmber,  for  the  privilege  of  pannage  in  the  lord's  woods,  viz. 
for  every  pig  under  a  year  old,  a  halfpenny  ;  for  every  yearly 
pig,  one  penny ;  and  for  every  hog  above  a  year  old,  two- 
pence.    Blount, 

AVAIL  of  MARRIAGE,     Vahr  MariiagiL     See   title 

Tenure. 

.  DEAUCA.     Owe. 

AUCTIONS  and  AUCTIONEERS.  Under  various  sta- 
tutes, every,  auctioneer  must  take  out  an  annual  licence :  paying 
certain  duties  within  the  bills  of  mortality  and  without;  and 
duties  are  imposed  on  goods  sold  by  auction ;  which  duties  are  a 
diarge  on  the  auctioneer,  not  on  the  purchaser. 

The  practice  of  pttffing,  as  it  is  called,  at  auctions,  was  in 
Sexwell  V.  Christie,  Corvp.  395.  considered  as  illegal ;  but  the 
legislature  having  enacted,  that  property  put  up  to  sale  at 
auction  shall,  upon  the  knocking  down  the  hammer,  subject  the 
auctioneer  to  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  unless  such  pro- 
perty can,  by  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  act,  be  shown  to  have 
been  bought  in  by  the  owner  himself,  or  by  some  person  by 
him  authorised,  seems  indirectly  to  have  given  a  sanction  to 
this  practice. 

An  auctioneer  is  an  agent  authorised  by  a  buyer  to  sign  a 
oontract  for  him..   2  Taunl.  38 :  4  Taunt.  209. 

A  sale  was  appointed  for  two  certain  days,  for  the  disposal 
of  furniture,  but  some  not  beine  sold,  announcement  was  made 
that  the  remainder  would  be  sold  at  a  future  day.  The  per- 
mms  who  then  attended  to  buy  were  directed  to  retire  to  an- 
other room,  where  each  was  to  write  the  sum  offered  by  him  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  person  writing  the  largest  sum  was 
to  be  the  purchaser. — Held  to  be  a  sale  by  auction,  so  as  to 
subject  the  party  directing  that  mode  of  bidding  to  penalty, 
for  acting  as  an  auctioneer,  and  not  licensed  as  such.  Attorney 
General  v.  Taylor,  13  Price,  6*36. 

An  auctioneer  cannot,  in  conducting  a  sale,  deviate  from  the 
strict  terms  of  the  conditions :  if  he  does  he  will  be  personally 
lesponMble  fur  all  the  consequences,  as  well  in  respect  of  his 
liability  to  actions  for  duties  demandable  against  him,  as  of 
lonng  his  right  to  bring  actions  for  remedies  to  which  he  might 
otherwise  resort,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  such 
auctioneer  where  he  has  been  caUed  upon  to  pay  the  officer  of 
the  crown  the  duties  on  a  sale  by  auction,  is  to  proceed  by  action, 
on  the  implied  assumpsit,  against  the  vendor  as  his  employer, 
which  he  may  maintain  if  he  has  acted  properly  in  conducting 
the  sale,  leaving  the  owner  his  remedy  against  the  bidder,  on 
the  express  contract  in  the  conditions.  Jones  v.  Manney,  13 
Price,  76 :  I  Mc  CleL  25.  An  auctioneer  who  is  employed  to 
tell  an  estate,  and  who  receives  a  deposit  from  the  purchaser, 
is  a  mere  stakeholder,  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  money 
at  any  time ;  and,  therefore,  although  he  place  it  in  the  funds, 
nd  makes  interest  of  it,  he  is  not  liable  to  pay  such  interest  to 
the  vendor  when  the  purchase  is  completed,  though  the  vendor 
(irithout  the  concurrence  of  the  vendee^  give  him  notice  to 
invest  the  money  in  government  secunties.  Harrington  v. 
Hoggarf,  1  Barn.  4*  AdoL  877- 


AUDIENCE  COURT,  Curia  audientice  Cantuariensis.^ 
A  court  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  the 
same  authority  with  the  court  of  arches,  though  inferior  to  it 
in  dignity  and  antiquity.  It  was  held  in  the  archbishop's 
palace  ;  and  in  former  times  the  archbishops  were  wont  to  try 
and  determine  a  great  many  ecclesiastical  causes  in  their  own 
palaces ;  but  before  they  pronounced  their  definitive  sentence 
they  committed  the  matter  to  be  argued  by  men  learned  in  the 
law,  whom  they  named  their  auditors :  and  so  in  time  it  grew  to 
one  special  man,  who,  at  this  day,  is  called  causarum  negqtio^ 
rumque  audientise  Cantnariensis  auditor  officiaUs.  And  to  the 
office  of  auditor  was  formerly  joined  the  chancery  of  the  arch- 
bishop, which  meddleth  not  with  any  point  of  contentious 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  deciding  of  causes  between  party  and  party, 
but  only  such  as  are  of  office,  and  especially  as  are  vduiuarice 
jurisdictionis ;  as  the  granting  the  custody  of  spiritualities, 
during  the  vacancy  of  bishopricks,  institutions  to  benefices, 
dispensations,  &c. ;  but  this  is  now  distinguished  from  the 
audience.  The  auditor  of  this  court  anciently,  by  special  com- 
mission, was  vicar  getieral  to  the  archbishop,  in  which  capacity 
he  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  every  diocese  becoming 
vacant  within  the  province  of  Canterbury.  4  Inst.  337. 
But  now  these  three  ffreat  offices  of  officiid  principal  of  the 
archbishop,  dean  or  judge  of  the  peculiars,  and  official  of  the 
audience,  are,  and  have  been  for  a  Ions  time  past,  united  in 
one  person,  under  the  general  name  of  Dean  of  the  arches, 
Johns.  254. 

The  archbishop  of  York  hath,  in  like  manner,  his  court  of 
audience.     Johns,  255.     See  Arches  Court. 

AUDITA  QUERELA.  A  writ  whereby  a  defendant, 
against  whom  judgment  is  recovered,  and  who  is  therefore  in 
danger  of  execution,  or  perhaps  actually  in  execution,  Qor  on  a 
statute-merchant,  statute-staple,  or  recognizance,]]  may  be 
relieved  upon  good  matter  of  discharge,  which  has  happened 
since  judgment:  as  if  the  plaintiff  had  given  him  a  general 
release ;  or  if  the  defendant  hath  paid  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff, 
without  procuring  satisfaction  to  be  entered  on  the  record. 
In  these  and  the  like  cases,  wherein  the  defendant  hath  good 
matter  to  plead,  but  hath  had  no  opportunity  of  pleading  it 
(either  at  the  beginning  of  the  suit  or  puis  darrein  continuance, 
which  must  always  be  before  judgment),  an  audita  querela  lies, 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity,  to  be  relieved  against  the 
oppression  of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  court 
stating  that  the  complaint  of  the  defendant  had  been  heard, 
(audita  querela  defendentis),  and  then,  setting  out  the  matter 
of  the  complaint,  it  at  length  enjoins  the  court  to  call  the 
party  before  them,  and,  having  heard  their  allegations  and 
proofs,  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  between  them.  Finch, 
L.  488.  F.  N.  B,  102.  It  also  lies  for  hail,  when  judgment 
is  obtained  against  them  by  scire  facias,  to  answer  the  debt  of 
their  principal,  and  it  happens  afterwards,  that  the  original 
judgment  against  their  principal  is  reserved:  for  here  the  bail, 
after  jud^ent  had  against  them,  have  no  opportunity  to  plead 
this  special  matter,  and  therefore  they  shall  have  redress  by 
audita  querela;  (1  RoU,  Ab.  308.)  2  Mant,  37 ;  which  is  a  writ 
of  a  most  remedial  nature,  and  seems  to  have  been  invented, 
lest  in  any  case  there  should  be  an  oppressive  defect  of  justice, 
where  a  party,  who  hath  a  good  defence,  is  too  late  to  make  it 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  But  the  indulgence  now 
shown  by  the  courts  in  granting  a  summary  relief  upon 
motion,  in  cases  of  such  evident  oppression  (Lord  Raym. 
439:  1  Salk.  93*)  has  almost  rendered  useless  the  writ  of 
audita  querela,  and  driven  it  quite  out  of  practice.  3  Cornm. 
406. 

The  audita  querela  is  of  common  right.  Where  it  clearly 
affords  relief  to  the  party,  the  court  of  C.  B.  will  relieve  him 
on  motion  without  putting  him  to  the  writ ;  5  Taunt.  558 ; 
but  not  if  the  relief  is  questionable.     Ibid, 

Some  part  of  the  old  law  on  this  subject  is  here  stated,  to 
give  the  student  a  general  idea  of  this  circuitous  proceeding. 
— If  necessary  to  enter  more  at  large  into  this  learning,  let 
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him  look  into  Miner's  Abridgment  and  Comyns'9  Digest :  Bac^ 
^6.vol.  1.  (Tthed.) 

On  a  statute,  the  conusor  or  his  heir  may  bring  audita 
querela,  before  execution  is  sued  out ;  but  this  may  not  be 
done  by  a  stranger  to  the  statute,  or  a  purchaser  of  the  land. 
1  Danv.  Ab.  630:  3  Rep.  13.  If  a  lessee  covenants  for  him 
and  his  assigns  to  repair,  and  the  lessee  assign  over,  and  the 
covenant  is  broken ;  if  the  lessor  sues  one  of  them,  and  recovers 
damages,  and  then  sues  the  other,  he  may  bring  audita  querela 
for  his  relief.  Bro.  74*  And  where  a  man  hath  goods  from 
me  by  my  delivery^  and  another  takes  them  from  him,  so 
Aat  he  is  liable  to  both  our  suits ;  and  one  of  us  sue  and  re- 
cover against  him,  and  then  the  other  sues  him,  his  remedy  is 
by  this  writ.  Dyer,  232.  One  binds  himself  and  his  heirs  in 
an  obligation,  if  the  obligee  recover  of  the  heir,  and  after  sue 
the  executors  for  the  same  cause,  &c.  they  may  have  the 
writ  audita  querela.  Plowd.  439*  If  two  joint  and  several 
obligors  are  sued  jointly,  and  both  taken  in  execution,  the 
death  or  escape  of  one  will  not  discharge  the  other,  so  as  to 
give  him  this  action ;  but  if  such  obligors  be  prosecuted  seve- 
rally, and  a  satisfaction  is  once  had  against  one  of  them,  or 
against  the  sheriff  upon  the  escape  of  one,  the  other  may  have 
it.  Hob.  53 :  5  Rep.  87*  Jud^ent  is  had  against  a  sheriff 
on  an  escape  of  a  person  in  execution,  and  after  the  first  judg- 
ment is  reversed  for  error,  the  sheriff  shall  have  relief  by 
audita  querela.   8  Rep.  142. 

If  a  plaintiff  that  sues  as  administrator,  and  recovers  judg- 
ment and  sues  out  execution,  has  his  letters  of  administration 
revoked,  the  defendant  must  be  relieved  by  audita  querela. 
Stifle,  417. 

If  A.,  being  within  age,  becomes  bail  for  B.,  and  after  two 
scire  facias  and  nihil  returned,  judgment  is  given  against  A.^ 
&C.,  he  may  have  an  audita  auerela,  and  avoid  the  recogni- 
zance :  and  so  the  judgment  tnereupon,  of  consequence,  shall 
be  avoided.    Yelv,  155. 

But  if  A.,  being  within  age,  enters  into  a  bond  to  B.,  who 
procures  C,  without  any  warrant,  to  appear  for  A.,  and  con- 
fesses a  judgment  thereupon,  yet  A.  shall  not  have  an  audita 
querela,  but  he  must  take  his  remedy  by  action  of  disceit 
against  the  attorney.    Cro.  Jac.  694. 

The  writ  of  audita  querela  may  be  had  where  a  recogni- 
sance or  statute  entered  into  is  defective,  and  not  good ;  or 
being  upon  an  usurious  contract,  by  duress  of  imprisonment, 
or  where  there  is  a  defeasance  upon  it,  &c.  Moor  Ca.  1097 : 
1  BrownL  39 :  2  Bulst.  320.  So,  upon  showing  an  ^acqmU 
tance  of  the  cognisee,  on  a  suggestion  that  he  had  agreed  to 
deliver  up  the  statute.  1  Roll  S09.  Where  one  enters  into  a 
statute,  and  after  sells  his  lands  to  divers  purchasers ;  or  judg- 
ment is  had  against  a  man,  who  leaves  land  to  several  heirs, 
&c.  and  one  of  the  purchasers,  or  one  heir  alone,  is  charged, 
he  may  have  this  writ  against  the  rest  to  contribute  to  him. 
3  Rep.  44 :  2  Bulst.  15. 

Where  a  statute  or  recognisance  is  acknowledged  before  one 
who  hath  not  power  to  take  it,  and  afterwards  the  cognisor 
makes  a  feoffment  of-  the  land  to  another,  and  the  cognisee 
taketh  out  execution,  in  such  case  the  feoffee  may  have  an 
audita  querela,  and  avoid  the  execution.  Dyer,  27*  35» 

If  A.  enters  into  a  statute  to  B.,  and  pays  the  money  at  the 
day  assigned,  upon  which  the  statute  is  cancelled,  and  after 
B.  forges  a  new  statute  in  the  name  of  A.,  in  this  case  A.  may 
r^eve  himself  by  audita  querela  ;  for  the  forged  statute  ha^dng 
all  the  essentials  of  a  true  one,  the  court  was  obliged  to  locSi 
on  it  as  such  till  the  contrary  appeared ;  which  the  cognisor 
could  not  set  forth  before  execution,  having  no  day  to  appear 
judicially  in  court,  and  therefore  is  put  to  this  writ  to  avoid 
the  execution  founded  on  the  injustice  of  the  pretended 
conusee.  F.  N.  B.  104. 

If  upon  an  elegit  the  sheriff  takes  an  inquisition,  and  there 
are  several  lands  found  subject  to  the  extent,  and  several 
values  found,  and  the  sheriff  returns,  that  he  has  delivered 
some  of  the  lands  in  particular  for  the  moiety,  where  it  ap- 


pears, according  to  the  ralues  fonnd,  that  an  equal  moiety  Is 
not  delivered  to  the  party  who  recovered,  but  more  than  a 
moiety :  yet  this  is  not  void,  nor  is  it  a  disseisin  by  the  entry ; 
but  only  voidable  by  audita  querela.   1  Roll.  Ab.  305. 

If  two  executors  sue  execution  for  damages,  recovered  by 
the  testator,  where  one  hath  released,  an  audita  querela  lies 
against  both.   1  Roll  Ab.  312. 

If  A.,  cosnisee  of  a  statute,  releases  to  the  tenant  all  right, 
interest,  and  demand,  together  with  all  suits  and  executions, 
and  afterwards  sues  execution,  the  turtenant  shall  have  an 
audita  querela  to  set  aside  this  execution.  Cro.  EUz.  40: 
1  And.  133. 

So  in  trespass  or  other  action,  if  it  be  found  for  the  plaintiff 
by  nisi  prius,  and  after,  before  the  day  in  bank,  the  plaintiff 
releases  to  Uie  defendant,  and  after  judgment  is  given  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall  have  an  audita  querela  upon  thia 
matter;  because  he  could  not  plead  die  release  at  the  day  in 
bank.    1  Roll.  Ab.  307. 

In  an  audita  querela,  the  process  is  a  venire  facias,  distringas, 
alias,  pluries;  and  if  9ioit  est  inventus  be  returned,  or  that  he 
hath  nothing,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  a  capias  against  the 
defendant.     F.  N.  B.  104:  Dyer,  297.  b. 

If  an  audita  querela  is  founded  on  a  record,  or  the  penofa 
bringing  it  is  in  custody,  the  process  upon  it  is  a  scire  facias  ; 
but  u  founded  on  matter  of  fact,  or  the  party  is  at  large^  then 
the  process  is  a  venire.     1  Scdk.  92. 

And  if  diere  be  a  default  by  the  defendant  upon  a  seir€ 

feci,  or  two  nUiUs  returned,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  judgment. 

1  Salk.  93.     But,  where  an  audita  auerela  is  sued  quia  timely 

and  the  party  is  at  large,  there  shall  never  be  a  scire  facias. 

1  Salk.  92  :  1  Inst.  100.  a. 

An  audita  querela  shall  be  eraiited  out  of  the  court,  where 
the  record,  upon  which  it  is  founded,  remains,  or  it  may  be 
returnable  in  the  same  court.  F.  N.  B.  105.  b.  And,  theie- 
fore,  if  a  man  recover  in  B.  R.  or  C.  B.,  the  defendant,  having 
a  release  after  judgment,  and  before  execution,  shall  sne  the 
audita  querela  out  of  B.  R.  or  C.  B.  where  the  recoid  ia. 
F.  N.  B.  105.  So,  if  a  recognizance  be  acknowledged  in 
C.  B.,  and  execution  be  sued  upon  it  after  r^ease,  £e  de- 
fendant shall  sue  the  audita  querela  out  of  C.  B.  F.  N.  B.  105* 
But  an  audita  querda  may  be  by  original ;  and,  upon  a  judg- 
ment in  C.  B.  it  goes  out  of  chancery  returnable  in  C  B. 
F.  N.  B.  105. 

The  writ  of  audita  querela  shall  be  allowed  only  in  open 
court.     1  Bulst.  140 :  3  Bulst.  97 :  2  Show.  24a 

Upon  audita  querela  brought,  a  supersedeas  shall  go  to  slay 
execution;  and  the  judgment  in  this  acti(m  is  to  be  di»- 
charged  of  execution.  Hob.  2.  If  an  audita  querela  be  unduly 
gotten,  upon  a  false  surmise,  it  may  be  quashed.  1  Bulst.  140. 
This  writ  lies  not  qfler  judgment  upon  a  matter  which  the 
party  might  have  pleaded  before.  Cro.  Eliz.  35.  A  bare  sur- 
mise is  not  sufiiaent  to  avoid  a  judgment;  but,  generally, 
some  specialty  must  be  shown.  Cro.  Jac.  579-  Upon  a  releaae 
or  other  deed  pleaded,  no  supersedeas  will  be  granted  till  the 
plaintiff,  in  the  audita  querela,  hath  brought  his  witnesses  into 
court  to  prove  the  dc^ ;  and  if  execution  be  executed  be- 
fore, bail  is  to  be  put  in  by  allowance  of  the  court.  1  LilL 
Ab.  151. 

Upon  a  motion  for  an  allowance  of  an  audita  querela,  it  was 
held,  that  bail  must  be  given  in  court,  and  not  elsewhere ;  unlev 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  be  allowed  by  the  court,  and  then  it 
may  be  put  in  before  two  judges.     Palm,  4i22. 

A  man  nonsuited  in  an  audita  querela  may  have  a  new 
writ  F.  N.  B.  104.  When  lands  are  extended  on  any  sta- 
tute, &C.  beforo  the  time  audita  querela  lieth.  22.  46  Ed.  3.  A 
writ,  in  the  nature  of  an  audita  querela,  has  been  made  out  re- 
tumalde  in  B.  R.  on  a  qiecial  pardon,  setting  forth  the  whole 
matter.    Jenk.  Cent.  IO9. 

AUDITOR,  Lat]]  An  officer  of  the  king  or  other  person 
or  corporation,  who  examines  yearly  the  accounts  of  all  under- 
officers,  and  makes  up  a  general  book,  which  shows  the  differ- 
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enoe  between  tbeir  receipts  and  diarge^  and  their  several 
allowances,  commonly  called  aUoctUions :  as  the  auditors  of  the « 
Exdiequer  take  the  accounts  of  those  receivers  who  collect  the 
revenues.  4  Inst.  IO6I.  Receivers-general  of  fee-farm  rerits, 
Slc  are  also  termed  auditors,  and  hold  their  audits,  for  adjust* 
ing  the  accounts  d  the  said  rents,  at  certain  times  and  places 
appointed.  And  there  are  auditors  assigned  hy  the  court,  to 
audit  and  settle  accounts  in  actions  of  account,  and  other  cases, 
who  are  pn^per  judges  of  the  cause,  and  pleas  are  made  before 
them,  &c     1  Brownl,  24.     See  tit.  Account. 

AUDITOR  OF  THE  RECEIPTS.  An  officer  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  files  the  tellers'  bills,  and  having  made  an 
entry  of  them,  gives  the  lord  treasurer.  Sec.  weekly,  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  money  received ;  he  makes  debentures  to  the  tellers 
before  they  pay  any  money  ;  and  takes  their  accounts :  he  also 
keeps  the  black  book  of  receipts,  and  the  treasurer's  key  of  the 
treasury,  and  seeth  every  teller's  money  locked  up  in  the 
treasury.     4  Inst,  107. 

By  8tat«  46  G.  3.  c.  1.  the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer  is  em- 
powered to  constitute  a  trustee  for  the  execution  of  the  said 
office,  whenever  such  auditor  is  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 

AUDITORES.  The  same  with  audientes,  i.  e.  the  cate- 
chumens, or  those  who  are  newly  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion  before  they  were  admitted  to  bap- 
tism ;  and  auditorium  was  that  place  in  the  church  where  they 
stood  to  hear,  and  be  instructed,  now  called  the  nave  of  the 
diurch :  and  in  the  primitive  times,  the  church  was  so  strict  in 
keeping  the  peojde  together  in  that  place,  that  the  person  who 
went  from  thence  in  sermon  time  was  excommunicated.  Blount. 

AUDITORS  OF  THE  IMPREST.  Officers  in  the  Ex- 
diequer, who  formerly  had  the  charge  of  auditing  the  great 
accounts  of  the  king's  customs,  naval  and  military  expences,  &c. 
But  who  are  now  superseded  by  the  commissioners  for  auditing 
the  pobHc  accounts.     See  tit.  Accounts  Public. 

AVALONIA,  iE.] — Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire. 

AVANAGE,  from  the  Lat.  avenaJ]  A  certain  quantity  of 
oats  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord  as  a  rent,  or  in  lieu  of 
flome  other  duties.     Blount. 

AVENOR^  avenarius,  from  the  Fr.  avoine,  oats.^  An  of- 
ficer belonging  to  the  king's  stables  that  provided  oats  for  his 
horses;  mentioned  stat.  13  Car.  2.  cap.  8. 

AVENTUR£,  Adventures,  or  trials  of  skiU  at  arms ;  mili- 
tanr  exercises  on  horseback. — Assisa  de  armis.  Brady s  Ap^ 
pemd.  Hist.  En£.  250 :   Addit.  Mat.  Paris,  p.  149. 

AVENTURE  (properly  adventure.)  A  mischance  causing 
-the  death  of  a  man :  as  where  a  person  is  suddenly  drownecH 
or  killed  by  any  accident,  without  felony.     Co,  Lit.  391* 

A  VERA,  quasi  overa,  from  the  Fr.  ouvre  and  ouvrase,  velut 
operagium.^  Signifies  a  day's  work  of  a  ploughman,  formerly 
Talued  at  8<i.     It  is  found  in  Domesday.     4  Inst.  269* 

AVERAGE,  averagiumJ\  Is  said  to  signify  service  which 
the  tenant  owes  to  his  lord  by  horse  or  carriage :  but  it  is 
more  commonly  used  for  a  contribution  that  merchants  and 
others  make  towards  their  losses,  who  have  their  goods  cast 
into  the  sea,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  ship,  or  of  the  other 
goods  and  Hves  of  those  persons  that  are  in  the  ship,  during 
a  tempest.  It  is  in  this  sense  called  average,  because  it  is 
proportioned  and  allotted  after  the  rate  of  every  man's  goods 
carried.  So  if  a  ship  or  goods  insured  for  a  voyage  reach  their 
destination,  but  are  in  some  degree  injured  by  any  of  the  acci- 
dents insured  against,  this  is  an  average  loss,  and  the  insurer 
is  bound  to  compensate  the  insured  in  the  proportion  which 
the  average  loss  bears  to  the  whole  insurance.  See  tit.  In- 
smranct.  And  see  Bac.  Ab.  Merchant,  Average,  vol.  5. 
{7th  ed.) 

Average  is  likewise  a  small  duty,  paid  to  masters  of  ships 
when  goods  are  sent  in  another  man's  ship,  for  their  care  of 
the  goods,  over  and  above  the  freight. 

Average  of  Com  Fields.    The  stubble  or  remainder  of  straw 
and  gnss  left  in  com  fields  after  the  harvest  is  carried  away.  In 
Kent  it  is  called  the  gratten,  and  in  other  parts  the  roughings,  &c 
roL.  I. 


Average  Prices,  are  such  prices  as  are  computed  on  all  the 
prices  of  any  article  sold  within  a  certain  period  or  district. 
See  tit.  Com. 

AVER  CORN,  is  a  reserved  rent  in  com,  paid  by  farmers 
and  tenants  to  religious  houses ;  and  signifies,  by  Somner, 
com  drawn  to  the  lord's  granary,  by  the  working  cattle  of  the 
tenant.  It  is  supposed  that  this  custom  was  owing  to  the 
Saxon  cyriac  sceat,  a  measure  of  corn  brouehc  to  the  priest 
annually  on  St.  Martin's  day,  as  an  oblation  n>r  the  first-fruits 
of  the  earth :  under  which  title  the  religious  had  corn-rent 
paid  yearly ;  as  appears  by  an  inquisition  of  the  estate  of  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbuiy,  A.  D.  1201. 

AVER  LAND,  seems  to  have  been  such  lands  as  the 
tenants  did  plough  and  manure,  cum  averiis  suis,  for  the  proper 
use  of  a  monastery,  or  the  lords  of  the  soil.     Mon,  Angl. 

AVER  PENNY  (or  average  penny.)  Money  paid  towards 
the  king's  averages  or  carriages,  or  to  be  freed  thereof. 
Raslal. 

AVER  SILVER.  A  custom  or  rent  formerly  so  called. 
Cowel. 

AVERIA,  Cattle.  Spelman  deduces  the  word  from  the 
Fr.  ouvrer,  to  work,  as  if  chiefly  working  cattle :  though  it 
seems  to  be  more  probably  from  avoir,  to  have  or  possess ;  the 
word  sometimes  including  all  personal  estate,  as  ceUalla  did  all 
goods  and  chattels.     This  woid  is  used  for  oxen  or  horses  of 

the  plough :    and  in  a  general  sense  any  cattle, Averia 

elongata.    See  Elongata. 

AVERIIS  CAPTIS  IN  WITHERNAM.  A  writ  for  the 
taking  of  cattle  to  his  use,  who  hath  cattle  unlawfully  dis- 
traint by  another,  and  driven  out  of  the  county  where  they 
were  taken,  so  that  they  cannot  be  replevied  by  the  sheriff^ 
Res.  Grig.  82.     See  tit.  Distress. 

AVERMENT,  verificatio,  from  the  Fr.  averer,  i.  e.  veri/i'* 
care,  testari.']  Is  an  offer  of  the  defendant  to  make  good  or 
justify  an  exception  pleaded  by  him  in  abatement  or  bar  of  the 
plaintifl^s  action ;  and  it  signifies  the  act,  as  well  as  the  offer, 
of  justifying  the  exception ;  and  not  only  the  form,  but  the 
matter  thereof.  Co.  Lit.  362.  Averment  is  either  general  or 
particular ;  general,  which  concludes  every  plea,  8cc.  contain- 
ing matter  affirmative,  and  ought  to  be  with  these  words — and 
this  he  is  ready  to  verify,  8ic.  Particular  averment  is  when 
the  life  of  the  tenant  for  life,  or  of  tenant  in  tail,  &c  is 
averred.  Ibid.  As  to  general  averments,  see  tit.  Pleading. 
With  respect  to  particular  averments,  the  following  quotations 
may  serve  as  examples. — See  farther  Vin.  Ab.  tit.  Averment. 

He  that  claims  estate  from  tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail,  or  from 
parson  of  a  church,  ought  to  aver  his  life.     Br.  Estate,  pL  18. 

Where  one  thing  is  to  be  done  in  consideration  of  another, 
on  contracts,  &c,  there  must  be  an  averment  of  performance ; 
but  where  there  is  promise  against  promise,  there  needs  no 
averment;  for  each  party  hath  his  action.  1  Lev.  87*  The 
use  of  averment  being  to  ascertain  what  is  alleged  doubtfully, 
deeds  may  sometimes  be  made  good  by  averment,  where  a 
person  is  not  certainly  named ;  but  when  the  deed  itself  is 
void  for  uncertainty,  it  cannot  be  made  good  by  averment. 
5  Rep.  155.  Averment  cannot  be  made  against  a  record, 
which  imports  in  itself  an  uncontrollable  verity.  Co.  Lit.  26 : 
Jenk.  2S2. 

Where  a  statute  is  recited,  there  one  may  not  aver  that  there 
is  no  such  record :  for  generally  an  averment,  as  this  is,  doth 
not  lie  against  a  record ;  for  a  record  is  a  thine  of  solemn 
and  high  nature,  but  an  averment  is  but  the  allegation  of 
the  party,  and  not  so  much  credit  in  law  to  be  given  to  it. 
Lit.  P.  R.  155. 

Averment  lies  not  against  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  re- 
cord. 2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1.  §  14.  Nor  shall  it  be  admitted 
against  a  will  concerning  lands.  5  Rep.  68.  And  an  aver» 
ment  shall  not  be  allowed  where  the  intent  of  the  testator 
cannot  be  collected  out  of  the  words  of  the  wilL  4  Rep.  44. 
One  may  not  aver  a  thing  contrary  to  the  condition  of  an  ob- 
ligation, which  is  supposed  to  be  made  upon  good  deliberation, 
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and  before  witnesses,  and  therefore  not  to  be  contradicted  by 
a  bare  ayerment.     1  IML  Ab,  156. 

An  averment  of  a  wicked  and  unlawful  consideration  of 
giving  a  bond,  maj  well  be  pleaded,  though  it  doth  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  deed :  and  any  thing  which  shows  an  obli- 
gation to  be  void  may  well  be  averred,  although  it  doth  not 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  bond.  Adjudged  on  demurrer,  after 
two  arguments.  Coflins  v.  Blaniem,  2  Wilson,  7^7 :  and  see 
GreviUe  v.  Atkins^  9  Bam.  4*  C  462.  ace. 

If  an  heir  is  sued  on  the  bond  of  his  ancestor,  it  must  be 
averred  that  the  heirs  of  the  obligor  were  expressly  bound. 
2  Saund.  136.  In  declaring  you  show  that  the  obligor  bound 
his  heirs.—- Another  consideration  than  that  mentioned  in  a 
deed  may  be  averred,  where  it  is  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to 
the  deed.  Di/er,  1 46.  But  a  consideration  may  not  be  averred, 
that  is  agamst  a  particular  express  consideration;  nor  may 
averment  be  against  a  consideration  mentioned  in  the  deed,  that 
there  was  no  consideration  given.  1  Rep.  176:  8  Rep.  155. 
If  an  estate  is  made  to  a  woman  that  hath  a  husband,  by  fine 
or  deed,  for  her  life ;  in  this  case  it  may  be  averred  to  be  made 
to  her  for  her  jointure,  although  there  be  another  use  or  con- 
sideration expressed.  4  Rep.  4.  Averment  may  be  of  use  upon 
any  fine  or  common  recovery ;  though  not  of  any  other  use 
than  what  is  expressed  in  it :  it  may  be  received  to  reconcile  a 
fine,  and  the  indenture  to  lead  the  uses.  Dyer,  311:2  BuUt.  235: 
1  A.  312. 

If  one  has  tnfo  manors  known  by  the  name  of  W,,  and  /met  a 
Jine,  or  grants  an  annuity  out  of  his  manors  of  fV.  he  shall  by 
averment  ascertain  which  of  them  it  was.    Per  cur.  Mod.  235 : 
Cha»  Rep.  138. 

If  a  piece  of  ground  was  anciently  called  by  one  name,  and 
of  late  is  called  by  another,  and  it  is  granted  to  me  by  this  new 
name,  an  averment  may  be  taken  that  it  is  all  one  thing,  and  it 
will  make  it  ffood.  Dyer,  37*  44.  No  averment  lies  against 
any  returns  ofwrits,  that  are  definitive  to  the  trial  of  the  thing 
returned ;  as  the  return  of  a  sheriff  upon  his  writs,  &c.  But  it 
may  be  where  such  are  not  definitive ;  and  against  certificates 
upon  commissions  out  of  any  court :  also  against  the  returns  of 
bailiffs  of  franchises,  so  that  the  lords  be  not  prejudiced  by  it. 
Dyer,  348 :  8  Rep.  121 :  2  Cro.  13. 

As  to  averments  in  actions  on  the  case  for  words,  see  tit. 
Action,  II.  1. 

A  special  averment  must  be  made  upon  the  pleading  of 
a  general  pardon,  for  the  party  to  bring  himself  within  the 
pardon.  Hob.  67*  A  person  may  aver  he  is  not  the  same 
person  on  appeal  of  death  in  favour  of  life.     I  Nels.  Ab.  305. 

Where  a  man  is  to  take  a  benefit  hy  tm  act  of  parliament, 
there,  in  pleading,  he  must  aver,  that  he  is  not  a  person  excepted; 
but  where  he  claims  no  benefit  by  it,  but  only  to  keep  that 
which  he  had  before,  in  such  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
such  averment.     Plow.  Com.  87.  488. 

Pleas  merely  in  the  negative  shall  not  be  averred,  because 
they  cannot  be  proved :  nor  shall  what  is  against  presumption 
of  law,  or  any  thing  apparent  to  the  court.  Co.  Lit.  362.  373. 
By  Stat.  4  and  5  A.  c.  l6.  no  exception  or  advantage  shall  be 
taken  upon  a  demurrer,  for  want  of  averment  of  hoc  paratus 
est,  4*0.,  except  the  same  be  specially  set  down  for  cause  of  de- 
murrer. See  tit.  Amendment :  and  see  Bac.  Ab.  Pleas  and 
Pleading.  (7th  ed.) 

AVEkRARE.  To  carry  goods  in  a  waggon,  or  upon  loaded 
horses — a  duty  required  of  some  customary  tenants.  Cartular. 
Glaston.  MS./.  4. 

AVETTING,  (abetting,)  signifies  helping  or  assisting. 
Scotch  Diet. 

AUGMENTATION,  augmentalio.li  The  name  of  a  court 
erected  27  H.  8.  for  the  determining  suits  and  controversies 
relating  to  monasteries  and  abbey  lands.  The  intent  of  this 
court  was,  that  the  king  might  be  justly  dealt  with  touching 
the  profits  of  such  religious  houses  as  were  given  to  him  by 
act  oi  parliament.  It  Uxk  its  name  from  the  augmentation  of 
the  revenues  of  the  c^wn,  by  the  suppression  of  religious 


houses:  and  the  office  of  arngmentatiim,  which  hath  msny 
curious  records,  remains  to  this  day,  thoueh  the  court  hath 
been  long  since  dissolved.     Terms  de  Ley,  w. 

AUGMENTATION  of  STIPENDS.— In  order  to  secern 
a  proper  provinon  for  die  reformed  deigy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  a  commission  of  parliament  was  appointed  by  sevoral 
acts  of  the  legislature.  The  powers  conferred  on  this  commis- 
sion were,  by  die  act  17079  c.  9*  transferied  to  the  court  of 
session.  Under  these  powers,  the  court,  as  a  ooramission  of 
parliament,  and  as  a  separate  court  from  the  court  d  sessioii, 
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modify  stipends  to  the  clergy  out  of  the 
the  minister  officiates.     See  Teinds. 

AUGUSTA.     London. 

AVISAMENTUM.  Advice  or  counsel. 
et  consensu  conciUi  nostri  comcesmmu,  4^.,  was  the  oomaum 
form  of  our  ancient  kings'  grants. 

AULA,  i.  e.  9l  court-baron,  aula  ibidem  tent  die,  4*c.  Aula 
ecclesia  is  that  which  is  now  termed  navis  ecdenas.  Eadm. 
lib.  6.  p.  141. 

DE  AULA.    Hall. 

AULNAGE.    ^eeAlnage. 

AUMONE.  Fr.  aumosne,  alms.]]  Tenure  in  aumone  is 
where  lands  are  given  in  alms  to  some  churdi,  or  religious  house;, 
upon  condition  that  a  service  or  prayers  shall  be  ofiered  at 
certain  times  for  the  repose  of  the  donor*s  sooL  BriL  l64u 
Vide  Frankalmoign. 

AUNCEL,  or  AUNCEL  WEIGHT,  quasi  hand saleweighi, 
or  from  ansa,  the  handle  of  the  balance.^  An  antient  manner 
ci  weighing  (mentioned  in  the  old  stat.  14  Ed.  8.  st.  1.  c.  12j^ 
by  the  hanging  of  scales  or  hooks  at  each  end  of  a  beam  or  stafll, 
which,  by  lifting  up  in  the  middle  with  one's  finger  or  hand, 
discovered  the  equidity  or  difierence  between  the  weight  at  one 
end,  and  the  thing  weighed  at  the  other.  This  weighing  being 
subject  to  great  deceit,  was  prohibited  by  several  statutes,  and 
the  even  balance  commanded  in  its  stead.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England :  and  what  we 
now  call  the  stilliards,  a  sort  of  hand- weighing  among  butcherai, 
being  a  small  beam  with  a  weight  at  one  end  (which  shows  the 
pounds  by  certain  notches),  seems  to  be  near  the  same  with  the 
auncd  we^ht. — ^See  tit.  Weights  and  Measures. 

AVOIDANCE,  in  the  general  signification,  is  when  a  bene- 
fice is  void  of  an  incumbent ;  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to 
plenarty.  Avoidances  are  eiUier  lafact,  as  by  death  of  the  in- 
cumbent; or  in  law:  and  may  be  by  cession,  deprivation, 
resignation,  &c    See  tit.  AdvowMMu 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  oraverdupois,  Fr.  avoir  du  poids,  L  e. 
habere  pondus,  aut  justi  esse  ponderis.']  A  weight  difiere&t 
from  that  of  troy  weight,  whicn  contains  but  twelve  ounces  in 
the  pound,  whereas  this  hath  sixteen  ounces:  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  probably  so  called,  because  it  is  of  greater  weight 
than  the  other.  It  also  signifies  such  merchandiises  as  are 
weighed  by  this  weight ;  and  is  mentioned  in  divers  statutes. 
See  tit  fVeighU. 

A  VON  A.    Bunoey,  in  Sufiblk,  and  Hampton  Court. 

AVONiB  VALLIS.  Avondale,  or  Oundale,  in  Nc^thamp- 
tonshire. 

AVOW.    SeeAdvow. 

AVOWEE,  of  a  church  benefice.  Bria.  c  29.  See  Advocate. 

AVOWRY,  is  whero  a  man  takes  a  distress  for  rent  or 
other  thing,  and  the  party  on  whom  he  takes  sues  for  a  replevin, 
then  the  taker  shall  justify  his  plea  for  what  cause  he  took  it ; 
and 'if  in  his  own  right,  he  must  show  the  same,  and  avow  the 
taking ;  but  if  he  took  it  in  right  of  another,  he  must  make 
cognisance  of  the  taking,  as  bauifi*  or  servant  to  the  person  in 
whose  right  he  took  the  same.  Terms  de  Ley,  70;  2  LilL  454. 
The  avowry  must  contain  sufficient  matter  for  judgment  to 
have  return:  but  so  much  certainty  is  not  required  in  an 
avowry  as  in  a  declaration ;  and  the  avowant  is  not  obliged  to 
allege  seisin  within  the  statute  of  limitations.  Nor  shall  a 
lord  be  required  to  avow  on  any  person  in  certain ;  but  he  must 
allege  seisin  by  the  hands  of  some  tenant  within  forty  years. 
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StaL  SI  H.  8.  r.  19 :  1  Insi.  26S.  In  avomry,  seisin  in  law  is 
•oflicient ;  so  that  where  a  tenant  hath  done  homage  or  fealty, 
it  is  a  good  seisin  of  all  other  services  to  make  an  avowry y 
though  the  lovd,  6lc.,  had  not  seisin  of  them  within  sixty  years. 
See  9UU.  3^  H.k.  C.2:  4,  Rejk  9*  A  man  may  distrain  and  avow 
for  rent  due  from  a  copyholder  to  a  lord  of  a  manor ;  and  also 
for  heriots,  homaee,  feaiij,  amercements,  &c.  1  NeU.  Ab>  315. 

If  a  person  mues  an  awmry  for  two  causes,  and  can  main- 
tain  his  avowry  but  for  one  of  them«  it  is  a  good  avowry:  and 
if  an  avowry  be  made  for  rent,  and  it  appears  that  part  of  it  is 
not  due,  yet  the  avowry  is  eood  for  the  rest :  supposing  suffi- 
cient rent  due  to  justify  a  distress.  An  avowry  may  be  made 
upon  two  several  titles  of  land,  thoueh  it  be  but  for  one  rent ; 
for  one  rent  may  depend  upon  sever&d  titles.  1  LtU,  Ab.  157 : 
Samnd.  285.  If  a  man  takes  a  distress  for  rent,  reserved  upon 
a  lease  for  years,  and  afterwards  accepts  a  surrender  of  the 
lands,  he  may  nevertheless  avow,  because  he  is  to  have  the 
rent  due,  notwithstanding  the  surrender.  1  Danv.  Abr,  652. 
Where  tenant  in  tail  aliens  in  fee,  the  donor  may  avow  upon 
him,  the  reversion  beins  in  the  donor,  whereunto  the  rent  is 
incident.  Ibid.  650.  If  there  be  tenant  for  lite,  remainder  in 
fee,  the  tenant  for  life  may  compel  the  lord  to  avow  upon  him : 
but  where  there  is  tenant  in  tail,  with  such  remainder,  and  the 
tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feoffinent,  the  feoffee  may  not  compel 
the  lord  to  avow  upon  him.  1  Danv.  Ab.  648  :  Co.  Lit.  268. 
If  the  tenant  enfeoffii  another,  the  lord  ought  to  avow  upon 
the  feoffor  for  the  arrearages  before  the  feofiment,  and  not 
opon  the  feoffise.  1  Danv.  650.  The  lord  may  avow  upon 
disseisor.  20  H.  6.  And  if  a  man's  tenant  is  disseised,  he 
nay  be  compelled  to  avow  by  such  tenant,  or  his  heir.  A  de- 
fieadant  in  replevin  may  avow  or  justify ;  but  if  he  justifies  he 
cannot  have  a  return.  S  Lev.  204.  The  defendant  need  not 
over  his  avowry  with  an  hoc  paralas  esi,  4*c.  By  stat.  21  H.B. 
c*  ]  9-  it  is  enacted,  that  if  in  any  replegiare  for  rents,  &c.  the 
avowry,  cognisance,  or  justification  be  found  for  the  avowant, 
or  the  plaintiff  be  nonsuit,  &c.,  the  defendant  shall  recover  such 
damages  and  costs  as  the  plaintiff  should  have  had  if  he  had 
reoovered.  See  BvlL  N.  P.  57.  that  this  statute  does  not 
extend  to  an  avowry  for  a  nomine  poena  or  estray.  And  by  stat. 
17  Car.  2.  c.  7*  when  a  plaintiff  shall  be  nonsuit  before  issue 
in  any  suit  of  replevin,  &c  removed  or  depending  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  the  defendant  making  suggestion  in  the 
nature  of  an  avowry  for  rent,  the  court,  on  prayer,  shall  award 
a  writ  to  inquire  of  the  sum  in  arrear,  and  the  value  of  the  dlv 
tresB,  &c;  upon  return  whereof  the  defendant  shall  recover  the 
arrears,  if  the  distress  amounts  to  that  value,  or  else  the  value 
of  the  distress  with  costs ;  and  where  the  distress  is  not  found 
to  the  value  of  the  arrears,  the  party  may  distrain  for  the 
residoe.     See  tit.  Distress,  Replevin,  IV.  2.  Rent. 

AVOWTERER.  An  adulterer.  The  crime  is  also  termed 
Avowtry.     Terms  de  Ley. 

AURENEY,  AURNEY,  AURIGNEY.    Aldemey. 

DE  AUREO  VADO.     Guldeford,  or  Guilford. 

AURUM  REGIN^.  The  queen's  gold — Tliis  is  a  royal 
revenue  belonging  to  every  queen-consort  during  her  marriage, 
from  every  person  who  hath  made  a  voluntary  ofiering  or  fine 
to  the  king,  of  ten  marks  or  upwards,  in  consideration  of  any 
grants,  &c,  by  the  king  to  him ;  and  it  is  due  in  the  proportion 
of  one-tendi  part  more,  over  and  above  the  entire  fine  to  the 
kini^.     1  Comm.  221. 

AUSCULTARE.  Formerly  persons  were  appointed  in  mo- 
nasteriet  to  hear  the  monks  read,  and  direct  them  how,  and  in 
what  manner  they  should  do  it  with  a  graceful  tone  of  accent, 
to  make  an  impression  on  their  hearers,  which  was  required 
before  they  were  admitted  to  read  publicly  in  the  church ;  and 
diis  was  called  auscultare.  See  Lanfrancus  in  Decreiis  pro 
Ordime  Benedict,  c.  5. 

AUSTURCUS,  and  Oslurcur.  A  goshawk ;  from  whence 
we  osudlj  call  a  faukoner,  who  keeps  that  kind  of  hawks,  an 
ostrimger.  In  ancient  deeds  there  has  been  reserved,  as  a  rent 
to  tlie  brd^  unmm  austurcum. 


AUTER  DROIT.  An  expression  used  where  persons  sue  of 
are  sued  tn  another's  rigid  ;  as  executors,  administrators,  &c. 

AUTERFOITS  ACQUIT,  is  a  plea  by  a  criminal,  that  he 
was  heretofore  acquiUed  of  the  same  treason  or  felony :  for  one 
shall  not  be  brought  into  danger  of  his  life  for  the  same  offence 
more  than  once.  3  Inst.  213:  see  1  Brod.  4*  Bing.  473: 
9  East,  437.  There  is  also  a  plea  of  auterfoiis  convict,  and 
attterfoits  attaint:  that  he  was  heretofore  convicted,  or  attainted, 
of  the  same  felony.  Now  a  previoua  conviction  can  only  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  an  indictment  for  the  same  felony,  though  it 
was  otherwise  formerly.  Archbotd,  C  L.  H5.  And  so  as  to  the 
plea  of  auterfoits  attaint,  it  is  no  bar,  unless  for  the  same  offence 
as  that  chained  in  the  indictment.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  (  4. 
And  in  effect  the  plea  of  auterfoiis  attaint  is  at  an  end.  Con<* 
viction  of  manslaughter,  where  clergy  is  admitted  thereon, 
will  bar  any  subsequent  prosecution  for  the  same  death. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35,  36. 

AUTHORITY^  is  nothing  but  a  power  to  do  something :  it 
is  sometimes  given  by  word,  and  sometimes  by  writing :  bSbo  it 
is  by  writ,  warrant,  commission,  letter  of  attorney,  &c,  and 
sometimes  by  law.  The  authority  that  is  given  must  be  to  do 
a  thing  lawful ;  for,  if  it  be  for  the  doing  anything  against  law, 
as  to  beat  a  man,  take  away  his  goods,  or  disseise  him  of  his 
lands,  this  will  not  be  a  good  authority  to  justify  him  that  doth 
it.  Dyer,  102 :  Keilw.  83.  An  authority  given  to  another 
person,  to  do  that  which  a  man  himself  cannot  do,  is  void :  and 
where  an  authority  is  lawful,  the  party  to  whom  given  must  do 
the  act  in  the  name  of  him  who  gave  the  authority.  1 1  Rep. 
87.  Where  an  authority  is  eiven  by  law,  it  must  be  strictly 
pursued  ;  and  if  a  person  actmg  under  sucb  authority  exceeds 
it,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  the  excess. 

An  authority  in  some  cases  cannot  be  transferred. — Thus  a 
person,  who  has  an  authority  to  do  any  act  for  another,  must 
execute  it  himself,  and  cannot  transfer  it  to  another :  for  this 
being  a  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  the  party,  cannot  be  as* 
signed  to  a  stranger,  whose  ability  and  integrity  were  not  so  well 
thought  of  by  him  for  whom  the  act  was  to  be  done.  9  Co. 
11.  b :  1  Roll  Abr.  330. 

Some  authorities  likewise  determine  with  the  life  of  the  person 
who  gave  them. 

The  authority  given  by  letter  of  attorney  must  be  executed 
during  the  life  of  the  person  that  gives  it ;  because  the  letter 
of  attorney  is  to  constitute  the  attorney  my  representative  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  therefore  can  continue  in  force  only  during 
the  life  of  me  that  am  to  be  represented.  2  Roll.  Abr.  9 :  Co. 
Lit,  52.  Thus  a  warrant  of  attorney  is  generally  counter* 
manded  by  the  death  of  the  giver.  Tidd,  550.  (9th  ed.)  But 
if  the  warrant  is  to  enter  up  judgment  at  suit  of  two,  and 
one  dies,  judgment  may  be  entered  up  bv  the  survivor. 
2  MauU  Sf  S.  16:  1  F.  4  /.  206. 

But  if  any  corporation  aggregate,  as  a  mayor  and  common- 
alty, or  dean  and  chapter,  make  a  feoffment  and  letter  of  at- 
torney to  deliver  seisin,  this  authority  does  not  determine  ^y 
the  death  of  the  mayor  or  dean,  but  the  attorney  may  well  exe- 
cute the  power  after  their  death :  because  the  letter  of  attorney 
is  an  authority  from  the  body  aggregate,  which  subsists  after 
the  death  of  the  mayor  or  dean,  and  therefore  may  be  repre- 
sented by  their  attorney;  but  if  the  dean  or  mayor  be 
named  by  their  own  private  name,  and  die  before  livery,  or  be 
removed,  livery  after  seems  not  good.  Co.  Lit.  52 :  2  RolL  Ab.  12. 

It  is  a  rule  that  every  authority  shall  be  counterroanduble, 
and  determine  by  the  death  of  him  that  gives  it,  &c.  But 
where  an  interest  is  coupled  with  an  authority,  there  it  cannot 
be  countermanded  or  determined.  And.  1 :  Dyer,  190 :  and  see 
Fin.  Ab. :  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Authority.  (7th  rd.) 

A  devise  to  another,  to  have  the  disposing,  selling,  and  letting 
his  land  /  so  a  devise  to  his  son,  but  that  his  wife  shall  take  the 
profits ;  so  a  devise,  that  his  executor  shall  have  the  oversight 
and  dealing  of  his  lands;  so  a  devise  to  an  infant  in  tail,  but 
that  G.  D.  shall  have  the  oversight  of  his  will,  and  the  educa- 
tion  of  his  son  till  rf  age,  and  to  receive,  set,  and  let  for  him  / 
m2 
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these  and  such  like  words  give  the  devisee  an  authority,  but  no 
interest.  Dyer,  26.  b.  SSI  :  2  Leon,  221 :  S  Leon.  78.  2l6: 
Moor,  6S5.  S.  P. :   Cro.  Elk.  674.  678.  734. 

The  law  makes  a  difference  where  lands  are  devised  to  ex- 
ecutors  to  sell,  and  where  the  devise  is^  that  his  lands  shall  be 
sold  by  his  executors  ;  for  in  the  first  case  an  interest  passes  to 
the  executors,  because  the  lands  are  expressly  devised  to  them, 
but  in  the  other  case  they  have  only  an  authority  to  sell. 
Golds.  Q:  Dyer,  219:  Moor,  6l :  Keilw.  IO7.  b:  1  And.  145. 

The  testator  devised,  that  his  executors  should  receive  the 
issues  and  profits  of  his  lands  till  his  ton  came  of  age,  to  pay 
his  debts  and  legacies,  and  to  breed  up  his  younger  children  ;  the 
testator  died,  so  did  the  executor,  during  the  minority  of  the 
son,  having  first  made  J.  S.  his  executor ;  adjudged,  that  this 
executor  of  an  executor  may  dispose  of  the  issues  and  profits, 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  will,  during  the  infancy  of  the 
son ;  because  the  first  executor  had  not  only  a  bare  authority, 
but  an  interest  vested  in  him.     Dyer,  210. 

Where  the  testator  gives  another  authority  to  sell  his  lands, 
he  may  sell  the  inheritance,  because  he  gave  him  the  same  power 
he  had  himself,  and  in  such  case  the  purchaser  shall  be  in  by 
the  devise.     2  Rep.  58. 

An  authority  may  be  apportioned  or  divided,  but  an  interest 
is  inseparable  from  the  person ;  and  where  an  act,  which  is  in 
its  nature  indifferent,  will  work  two  ways,  the  one  by  an  autho- 
rity, and  the  other  by  an  interest,  the  law  will  attribute  it  to 
the  interest.  But  where  an  interest  and  authority  meet,  if  the 
party  declare  that  the  thing  shall  take  effect  by  virtue  of  his  aU" 
thority,  there  it  shall  prevail  against  the  interest.     6  Rep.  17* 

In  many  cases  authorities  must  be  strictly  executed  according 
to  the  power  given. 

If  a  man  devise  that  his  executors  shall  sell  his  land,  this 
gives  but  a  naked  authority ;  and  the  lauds,  till  the  sale  is  made, 
descend  to  the  heir  at  law ;  and  in  this  case  all  must  join  in  the 
sale ;  and  if  one  die,  it  being  a  bare  authority,  cannot  survive 
to  the  rest.     Co.  Lit.  112.  b.  113.  a.  181.  b. 

But  if  a  man  by  will  give  land  to  executors  to  be  sold,  and 
one  of  them  die,  the  survivors  may  sell ;  for  the  trust  being 
coupled  with  an  interest,  shall  survive  together  with  it.  Co. 
Lit.  113. 6. 181. 6:  Bac.  Ab.  Legacies  and  Devises.  (F.)  (7th  ed.) 

If  a  letter  of  attorney  be  to  make  livery  upon  condition,  so 
as  to  make  a  conditional  feoffment,  and  the  attorney  delivers 
seisin  absolutely,  the  livery  is  not  eood ;  because  the  attorney 
had  no  authority  to  create  an  absolute  fee-simple ;  and  there- 
fore such  absolute  feoffment  shall  not  bind  the  feoffor,  because 
he  gave  no  such  authority.    2  Roll.  Abr.  9. 

If  a  warrant  of  attorney  be  given  to  make  livery  to  one,  and 
the  attorney  makes  livery  to  two ;  or,  if  the  attorney  had  au- 
thority to  make  livery  of  Black^Acre,  and  he  made  livery  of 
Black'Acre  and  White-Acre,  though  the  attorney  has  in  these 
cases  done  more,  yet  there  is  no  reason  that  shall  vitiate  what 
he  has  done  pursuant  to  his  power,  since  what  he  did  beyond  it 
is  a  perfect  nullity,  and  void.     Park.  sect.  I89. 

If^a  letter  of  attorney  be  given  to  two  jointly  to  take  livery, 

and  feoffor  makes  livery  to  one  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  in 

the  name  of  both,  this  is  void ;  because  they  being  appointed 

jointly  to  receive  livery,  are  to  be  considered  but  as  one.     Co. 

Lit.  49.  6  ;  2  RoU.  Abr.  8. 

But  if  a  letter  of  attorney  be  made  to  three,  conjunctim  et 
divisim,  and  two  only  make  Uvery,  this  is  not  good,  because  not 
pursuant  to  their  authority ;  for  the  delegation  was  to  them  all 
three,  or  to  each  of  them  separately  ;  yet  if  the  third  was  pre- 
sent at  the  time  of  the  livery  made  by  two,  though  he  did  not 
actually  join  with  them  in  the  act  of  livery,  yet  the  livery  is 
good ;  because,  when  they  all  three  are  upon  the  land  for  that 
purpose,  and  two  make  livery  in  the  presence  of  the  third,  there 
is  his  concurrence  to  the  act,  though  he  did  not  join  in  it  ac- 
tually, since  he  did  not  dissent  to  it.  Dyer,  62 :  1  RdL  Abr. 
829:  Co.  Ut.  181.  ft;  1  Roll.  Rep.  299:  ^elv.  26.  A  power 
to  fifteen  jointly  or  severally,  to  execute  such  policies  as  they 
shall  think,  may  be  well  executed  by  four  only.  5  Bam.^A.6^^. 


If  a  letter  of  attorney  be  given  to  A.  to  make  livery  of  lands 
already  in  lease,  the  attorney  may  enter  upon  the  lessee  in  order 
to  make  livery;  because,  whilst  the  lessee  continues  in  posses- 
sion, the  attorney  cannot  delivet  seisin  of  it ;  and  therefore,  to 
execute  the  power  given  him  by  the  letter  of  attorney,  it  is  ne- 
cessary he  should  have  a  power  to  enter  upon  the  lessee.  Co. 
Lit.  52  :  Poph.  103:  Dyer,  131.  a.  340.  a.  Where  a  power 
of  sale  was  reserved  in  a  deed  to  three  trustees  and  their  heirs, 
and  on  one  dying,  the  other  two  executed  the  power,  it  was 
held  not  well  executed.  1  Bam.  4*  A.  608  :  and  see  2  Batm. 
4*  A.  405 :  Sugden  on  Powers,  168. 

If  a  sheriff'  makes  a  warrant  to  four  or  three,  or  a  capias 
jointly  or  severally  to  arrest  one,  two  of  them  may  arrest  the 
party,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  justice.  Co.  Lit*  181: 
Palm.  52 :  2  RdL  Rep.  \S1. 

So  if  the  lord  gives  licence  to  a  copyholder  for  life,  to  lease 
the  copyhold  for  five  years,  if  the  copyholder  tamdiu  vixerit,  and 
he  leases  it  for  five  years,  generally  without  limitation,  this  is 
a  good  execution,  and  pursuant  to  the  licence  ;  for  the  lease  is 
determinable  by  his  death,  by  a  limitation  in  law  ;  and  there- 
fore as  much  is  implied  by  law,  as  if  he  had  made  an  actual 
limitation.  1  Roll.  Abr.  380,331 :  Cro.  Jac.  436.  S.  C.-See 
farther  tit  Power,  and  Fin.  Abr.  tit.  Authority. 

AUTRE  FOIS  ACQUIT.     See  Auterfoks  acquit. 

AVULSION,  Avulsio.']  Is  where  lands  are  by  an  inunda* 
tion  or  current  torn  off* from  the  property  to  which  they  origin- 
ally belonged,  and  gained  to  the  estate  of  another  person ;  or 
where  a  river  changes  its  course,  and  in  place  of  continuing  to 
run  betwixt  two  properties,  cuts  off*  part  of  one  and  joins  it  to 
the  other  property.  The  property  of  the  part  thus  separated 
continues  in  the  original  proprietor,  in  which  respect  the  term 
avulsio  stands  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  alluvio,  by  which 
an  addition  is  insensibly  made  to  a  property  by  the  gradual 
washing  down  of  a  river,  and  which  addition  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  owner  of  the  lands  to  which  the  addition  is  made. 
See  Alluvion,  Occupancy. 

AUXILIUM  AD  FILIUM  MILITEM  FACIENDUM 
BT  FILIAM  MARITANDAM.  A  writ  formerly  directed 
to  the  sheriff*  of  every  county  where  the  king  or  other  lord  had 
any  tenants,  to  levy  of  them  an  aid  towards  the  knighting  of  a 
son,  and  the  manTing  of  a  daughter.  F.  N.  B.  82.  S^  tit. 
Aid,  Tenure. 

AUXILIUM  CURLB.  A  precept  or  ordered  court  for  the 
citing  or  convening  of  one  party,  at  the  suit  and  request  of  an- 
other, to  warrant  some  thing.     Kennel's  Paroch.  Antiq.  477> 

AUXILIUM  FACERE  ALICUI  IN  CURIA  REGIS. 
To  be  another's  friend  and  solicitor  in  the  king's  courts ;  an 
office  undertaken  for  and  granted  by  some  courtiers  to  their  de- 
pendants in  the  country.     Paroch.  Antiq.  126. 

AUXILIUM  REGIS.  The  king's  aid,  or  money  levied  for 
the  king's  use,  and  the  public  service ;  as  where  taxes  are  granted 
by  parliament.     See  tit.  Aid,  Taxes. 

AUXILIUM  VICECOMITI.  A  customary  aid  or  duty  an- 
ciently payable  to  sheriffs  out  of  certain  manors,  for  the  better 
support  of  their  offices.  See  Mon.  AngL  torn.  2.  p.  245.  An 
exemption  from  this  duty  was  sometimes  granted  by  the  king : 
and  the  manor  of  Stretton,  in  Warwickshire,  was  freed  from  it 
by  charter.     14t  H.  S.  M.  4. 

AWAIT,  seems  to  signify  what  we  now  call  waylaying,  or 
lying  in  wait,  to  execute  some  mischief.  By  stat.  13  72. 2.  sU  2. 
c.  1.  it  is  ordained  that  no  charter  of  pardon  shall  be  allowed 
before  any  justice  for  the  death  of  a  man  slain  by  await,  or  ma- 
lice prepensed,  &c. 

AwARD,  from  the  Fr.  Agard.^  Perhaps,  because  it  is  im- 
posed on  both  parties,  to  be  observed  by  them.  Dictum  quod 
ad  custodiendum  seu  observandum  partOms  imponitur.  Spewu 

That  act  by  which  parties  may  refer  any  matter  in  dilute  be- 
tween them  to  the  private  decision  of  another  party,  (whether 
one  person  or  more,)  is  called  a  Submission;  the  party  to  whom 
the  reference  is  made,  an  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators :  when  the 
reference  is  made  to  more  than  oae>  and  provision  made,  that 
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in  cue  ihej  shall  disagree,  another  shall  decide,  that  other  is 
called  an  Umpire.  The  judgment  given  or  determination  made 
bf  an  arhitratar  or  arbitrators,  or  umpire,  is  termed  an  Award ; 
that  faj  an  umpire  an  Umpiragey  or  less  correctly  an  award. 

Excellent  as  the  trial  by  jury  undoubtedly  is,  as  a  mode  of 
investigating  the  truth,  yet  there  are  some  cases  to  which,  for 
▼arioos  reasims,  that  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  applicable  or 
lully  satisfactory.  Thus,  when  long  and  complicated  accounts 
are  to  be  esuunined,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  IS  men 
placed  at  haxard  on  a  jury  should  be  able  to  determine  accu- 
rately upon  the  allowance  of  particular  items,  or  to  strike  a 
nice  balance  between  the  contending  demands.  It  will  also 
often  happen  that  two  parties  lay  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  same 
thing  as  a  matter  ci  mere  right,  which  under  projper  regula- 
tion might  very  well  serve  for  both>  and  of  which  it  might  be 
minous  to  either  to  be  wholly  deprived.  A  particular  instance 
of  this  is  a  stream  of  water.  Yet,  in  such  case  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  could  only  determine  to  whom  the  right  belonged;  it  could 
not  look  to  the  consequences,  nor  make  a  beneficial  division  of 
the  uae  between  both.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it 
has  been  a  practice  of  very  early  date  to  refer  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration. In  this  way  the  parties  have  the  benefit  of  a  more  de- 
liberate investigation ;  if  the  matter  be  of  a  scientific  nature, 
or  removed  from  the  common  information  of  roan,  they  may 
select  some  one  or  more  to  decide  it,  whose  habits  have  made 
them  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  investing  them  with 
more  or  less  power,  the  parties  may  have  a  decision  less  single  and 
nnbeodting  than  that  of  the  law,  prospective  in  its  operations, 
and  limiting  in  detail  the  future  exercise  of  their  disputed  rights. 

This  sabmission  to  arbitration  might  always  take  place  before 
or  after  the  commencement  of  an  action ;  but  convenient  as  it 
was  in  many  respects,  it  laboured  in  early  times  under  severe 
disadvantages,  which  for  a  long  time  diminished  its  frequency. 
For  (not  to  mention  that  courts  of  law  had  established  subtle 
and  narrow  grounds  of  construction  upon  awards,  and  often 
aet  them  aside  upon  mere  technical  and  frivolous  objections) 
it  is  obvious  that  in  whatever  way  the  parties  had  bound  them- 
adves  to  the  performance  of  the  award,  still  the  arbitrator  was 
not  the  judge  of  any  court ;  there  was  no  process  to  compel 
obedience ;  and  therefore  an  obstinate  person  might  still  obHee 
the  other  party  to  resort  to  hLs  action  for  the  original  matter  m 
dispute,  or  to  a  like  prooeedine  for  the  breach  of  the  agreement 
to  perform  the  award.  In  such  case  not  only  was  all  the  benefit 
of  the  reference  lost,  bat  delay  and  expence  were  occasioned  by 
it ;  the  party's  case  was  disclosed,  and  perhaps,  by  the  death 
or  absence  of  some  necessary  witness,  a  serious  ultimate  disad- 
vantage was  sustained.  The  arbitrator  might  also  in  some 
caaea  prove  wrongheaded  or  corrupt,  and  yet,  as  the  parties  had 
voluntar^y  put  the  dispute  on  his  judgment,  the  court  would 
not  permit  that  to  be  assigned  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  award,  when  an  action  was  brought  to  enforce 
it,  and  the  party  was  compelled  to  obey,  or  at  a  great  expence 
to  wetk  relief  in  a  court  of  equity. 

Both  these  inconveniences  have  been  gradually  removed, 
partly  by  the  enlarged  application  of  legal  principles  by  the 
courts  of  law,  and  partly  by  the  interference  of  the  legislature 
in  passing  the  act  9  and  10  fV.  3.  c.  15.  For  in  the  mrst  case, 
where  the  submission  had  taken  place  after  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  the  parties  were  obviously  before  the  court,  and 
within  its  iurisdiction  ;  a  cause  was  pending,  and  neither  party 
eould  regulariy  or  safely  suspend  the  proceedings  in  such  cause, 
unless  by  the  consent  and  under  a  rule  of  the  couit.  The  judges 
then  made  it  a  part  of  this  rule  that  the  parties  should  perform 
the  award  when  published ;  and,  as  disobedience  to  the  rule  of 
the  court  is  a  contempt  of  the  court,  and  punished  summarily  as 
all  other  contempts,  by  attachment  of  the  person ;  the  court  in 
^is  case  gained  a  double  power,  the  one  direct,  the  other  inci- 
dental, but  almoat  equally  beneficial :  on  the  one  hand  it  could 
enforce  performance  of  the  award  without  the  party  being  driven 
to  a  aecond  action ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  exercise 
of  this  power  was  purely  discretionary,  the  court  could  abstain 


from  it  whenever  the  conduct  of  the  arbitrator  could  be  success- 
fully impeached.  The  court,  therefore,  in  order  to  inform  its 
discretion,  opened  its  ear  to  complaints,  which  the  rules  of  law 
prevented  it  from  receiving  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  plea  to  the 
action ;  nor  was  this  negative  relief  all  that  was  afforded ;  for 
in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  held,  that  as  the  arbitrator  ac- 
quired the  main  sanction  of  his  authority  from  the  rule  of  the 
courts,  the  same  rule  gave  the  court  a  general  superintendance 
over  the  award ;  and  therefore,  though  the  judges  wisely  ab- 
stained from  scrutinising  too  nicely  the  decision  of  that  autho- 
rity to  which  the  parties  had  voluntarily  submitted  themselves, 
and  refused  to  examine  over  again  the  questions  upon  which  the 
arbitrator  had  come  to  an  honest  and  deliberate  opinion ;  yet, 
where  the  award  upon  the  face  of  it  appeared  to  be  illegal,  or 
there  was  manifest  misbehaviour  or  error  in  the  arbitrator,  the 
court  not  only  refused  to  enforce  performance  by  attachment, 
but  held  themselves  empowered  (if  the  application  was  made 
within  a  reasonable  time)  to  set  aside  the  award ;  and  thus  the 
proceedings  were  rendered  complete  by  the  judicious  inter- 
ference of  the  courts  in  cases  where  the  pendency  of  an  action 
had  given  them  jurisdiction:  and,  at  leneth,  the  stat  9  and  10 
W,  3.  c.  1 5.  gave  a  complete  remedy,  so  that  both  classes  of  sub- 
mission before  or  after  action  now  stand  on  the  same  footing. 
See  Coleridge* s  note  on  S  Comm,  17. 

The  subject  may  be  conveniently  distributed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

I.  The  Submission, 
II.  The  Parties  thereto. 

III.  The  Subject  of  the  Reference. 

IV.  The  Arbitrators  and  umpire. 
V.  The  Award  or  Umpirage. 

VI.  The  Remedy  to  compel  Performance,  on  an  Award  or 

Umpirage  properly  made. 
VII.  Of  the  Means  ofprocwing  Relief  against  it,  when  im* 

Jproperly  made.    And 
VIII.  The  Ejfect,  in  precluding  the  Parties  from  suing  on 
the  original  cause  of  Action,  or  subject  of  Reference. 

I.  Of  the  Submission.  The  submission  may  be  purely  by 
the  act  of  the  parties  themselves ;  or  it  -may  be  by  their  act, 
with  the  interposition  of  a  court  of  justice ;  in  either  case  it 
may  be  either  verbal  or  in  writing ;  the  general  practice,  as 
well  as  the  most  safe,  is  to  prefer  the  latter. 

When  the  submission  is  in  writing,  it  is  most  commonly  by 
mutual  bonds,  given  by  the  parties  each  to  the  other,  in  a  cer- 
tain sum  penal,  on  condition  to  be  void  on  performance  of  the 
award;  but  such  bonds  may  be  ^ven  to  a  third  person,  or  even 
to  the  arbitrator  himself;  CootSf.  100;  and  they  may  be  given 
by  other  persons  than  the  parties  themselves,  who  will  incur  the 
forfeiture  if  the  parties  do  not  perform  the  award.  The  sub- 
mission may  also  be  by  indenture,  with  mutual  covenants  to 
stand  to  the  award.     2  Mod.  73. 

It  is  usual  in  articles  of  co-partnership,  to  insert  a  provision, 
that  all  disputes  between  the  partners  shall  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration. This  has  so  far  the  effect  of  a  submission,  that  one  of 
the  parties  cannot  sue  another  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  for  any 
matter  within  the  terms  or  meaning  of  the  proviso,  without  hav- 
ing first  had  an  actual  reference,  which  has  proved  ineffectual, 
or  a  proposal  by  the  plaintiff*  to  refer,  and  a  refusal  by  the  de- 
fendant.    See  2  Atk.  585  (569) :  2  BrownL  c.  336. 

All  the  cases  of  awards  reported  in  the  books  for  a  long 
series  of  years  appear  to  have  been  made  on  submissions,  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  only ;  but  when  mercantile  transactions  and 
accounts  came  to  be  frequently  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
courts,  it  became  a  practice,  in  cases  of  that  kind  (as  well  as 
others  alluded  to  above),  to  refer  the  matters,  by  consent  of  par- 
ties, under  a  rule  of  nisi  prius  ;  which  was  a^rwards  made  a 
rule  ci  that  court,  out  of  which  the  record  proceeded,  and  per- 
formance of  the  award  was  enforced  by  process  of  contempt. 
This  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  b^n  before  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  for  the  reports  of  that  period  show,  that  it  was 
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not  before  the  latter  end  of  that  reign,  that  the  courts  granted 
their  interference  without  reluctance.  Their  utility,  however, 
was  at  length  so  well  understood,  that  the  legislature  resolved 
to  place  arbitrations  entered  into,  where  no  action  was  pending, 
on  the  same  footing.  Accordingly  by  stat  9  and  10  fV.3,  c.  15. 
it  was  enacted,  '*  That  ic  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  all 
traders  and  merchants,  and  others,  desiring  to  end. by  arbitra- 
tion, any  controversy,  suit  or  quarrd,  for  which  there  is  no 
other  remedy,  but  by  personal  action,  or  suit  in  equity,  to  agree 
that  their  iubmUnon  of  Iheir  suil  to  the  award  or  umpirage  of 
any  person  or  persons,  should  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his  Ma-- 
jesty*s  courts  of  record :  and  to  Insert  such  their  agreement  in 
their  submission,  or  the  condition  of  the  bond  or  promise  where- 
by they  obliffe  themselves  respectively ;  which  agreement  being 
so  made  and  inserted,  may  on  producing  an  affidavit  thereof 
made  by  the  witnesses  thereunto,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  the 
court  of  which  the  same  is  agreed  to  be  made  a  rule,  and  cm 
reading  and  filing  the  said  affidavit  in  court,  be  entered  of  re- 
cord in  such  court ;  and  a  rule  shall  thereupon  be  made  by  the 
said  court,  that  the  parties  shall  submit  to,  and  finally  be  con- 
cluded by  the  arbitration  or  umpirage,  which  shall  be  made  con- 
cerning them,  by  the  arbitrators  or  umpire,  pursuant  to  such 
submission ;  and  in  case  of  disobedience  to  such  arbitrator  or 
umpirage,  the  party  neglecting  or  refusing  shall  be  subject  to 
all  the  penalties  of  contemning  a  rule  of  court." — On  this  sta- 
tute, and  awards  made  in  consequence,  see  1  Stra.  1 .  S :  2  Stra. 
1178  :  10  Mod.  332,  3  :  Barnes,  55.  S  :  1  Salk.  72:  Comyns, 
114:   I  Ld.  Raym,  66*4  :  3  East,  603. 

The  above  statute  is  merely  declaratory  of  what  the  law  was 
before  its  passing,  where  no  cause  was  depending.  2  Burr.  701. 

Under  this  statute  a  submission  to  arbitration  may  be  made 
a  rule  of  court  in  vacation.  5  B.  S^  A.^IT.  The  statute  does 
uot  extend  to  criminal  matters,  as  an  indictment  for  an  assault. 
8  Term  R.  520 :  2  Dow  ^  Ry.  265 :  and  see  Bac.  Ab.  Arbitra- 
ment (B.)  (7th  ed.)  But  see  9  East,  4i^7 :  1  Moo.  120. 

The  extent  of  the  submission  may  be  various,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties ;  it  may  be  of  one  particular  matter  only, 
or  of  many,  or  of  every  subject  of  litigation  between  them. 

It  is  proper  to  fix  a  time,  within  which  the  arbitrators  shall 
pronounce  their  award:  but  where  the  submission  limits  no 
time  for  the  making  of  the  award,  that  shall  be  understood  to 
be  within  convenient  time ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  the  party  re- 
quest the  arbitrators  to  make  an  award,  and  they  do  not,  a  revo- 
cation of  the  authority  afterwards  will  be  no  breach  of  the  sub- 
mission.    2  Keb.  10.  20. 

The  submission  being  the  voluntary  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties, the  words  of  it  must  be  so  understood  as  to  give  a  reason- 
able construction  to  their  meaning,  and  to  make  their  intention 
prevail :  and  where  there  is  a  repugnancy  in  the  words  of  the 
submission,  the  latter  part  shall  be  rejected,  and  the  former 
stand.     Poph.  15,  l6. 

It  has  been  said  that  as  all  authority  is  in  its  nature  revo- 
cable, even  though  made  irrevocable,  therefore  a  subnussion  to 
an  award  may  be  revoked  by  either  of  the  parties ;  such  at  least 
was  the  determination  under  the  old  law  as  reported  in  the  year- 
books, and  ancient  reporters;  but  now  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  courts  would  sustain  an  action  on  the  case,  for 
countermanding  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator.  A  case  is  re- 
ported in  two  books,  one  being  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
loose  note;  1  Sid.  281 ;  the  other  report  is  at  length,  and  the 
manner  of  the  pleadings  distinctly  given ;  the  breach  being  as- 
signed in  a  discharge  by  the  defen(knt  of  the  arbitrators  mmi 
making  any  award ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  without 
much  hesitation  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  2  Keb.  10.  20.  24. 
If  one  of  the  parties  revokes  the  submission  or  hinders  the 
arbitrator  from  proceeding,  this  is  a  contempt,  and  an  attach- 
ment will  issue.  Salk.  73.  But  this  is  only  when  the  sub- 
mission has  been  made  a  rule  of  court  before  the  revocation ;  if 
it  has  not,  there  is  no  contempt ;  7  East,  608 :  1  Bing.  88 : 
1  Jac.  4*  Walk.  511 ;  but  the  party  may  bring  his  action.  5  East, 
266 :  5  Bam.  4*  A.  507. 


This  applies  only,  however,  to  the  case  of  an  express  revo* 
cation  ;  not  to  that  which  must  necessarily  be  imphed  by  con- 
struction of  law  from  another  act  of  the  party.  Thus,  if  a 
woman  while  sole,  submit  to  arbitration,  and  marry  before  the 
making  of  the  award,  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
making  it,  the  marriage  operates  as  a  revocation.  W.  Jones^ 
388:  3  Keb.  9  745.  See  Chamleyv.  Winslanley,  5  Easi,%^z 
and  5  Bam.  Sf  A.  507. 

The  eourt  have  no  authority  by  9  and  10  ^.  3.  c  15.  lo 
make  a  parol  submission  to  an  award  a  rule  of  court.  Anseil  ▼. 
Evans,  7  T.  R.  I. 

The  court  will  not  presume  that  the  matters  in  difierenoe  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  arose  subsequent  to  the  indenture  of  as* 
signmcnt  and  power  of  attorney  from  the  principals  to  the 
plaintiff ;  but  such  matter  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  defence 
to  the  action.    Jb.  517* 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  plaintiff,  in  setting  the  assign- 
ment to  him  from  his  principals  (by  virtue  of  which  he  was 
authorised  to  submit  their  demands  to  arbitration),  to  make  a 
profert  of  the  same  in  hl«  declaration.     7  T.  jR.  517. 

The  court  will  not  make  a  submission  to  an  award  a  rule  of 
court,  where  part  of  the  matter  agreed  to  be  referred  has  been 
made  the  subject  a£  an  indictment ;  the  stat  9  smd  10  fV.  S. 
c.  15.  for  regulating  '^controversies,  suits,  or  quarrels,"  hj 
arbitration,  being  confined  to  civil  dilutes.  Watson  v.  M*Cul» 
lum,  ib.  520.  Nor  will  they  entertain  a  motion  for  settii^ 
aside  an  award  founded  upon  an  indictment  at  the  assises  (for 
not  repairing  a  road),  though  the  question  in  dispute  be  of  a 
civil  nature.     2  Dow.  Sf  Ry.  265. 

Where  parties,  by  an  indorsement  in  general  terms  on  the 
bonds  of  subnussion  to  arbitration,  agree  that  the  time  for 
making  the  award  shall  be  enlarged,  such  agreement  virtuaDj 
includes  all  the  terms  of  the  original  submission  to  which  it 
has  reference;  amongst  others,  that  the  submission  for  such  en- 
larged time  shall  be  made  a  rule  of  court,  and  consequently  the 
party  is  liable  to  an  attachment  for  non-performance  of  an  award 
made  within  such  enlarged  time  after  the  stat  9  &  10  ^.  3.  c.  15. 
Evans  v.  Thomson,  5  East,  189;  &nd  see  2  Bam.  Sf  C.  I79. 

II.  The  Parties.  Every  one  who  is  capable  of  making  a 
disposition  of  his  property,  or  a  release  of  his  right,  may  make  a 
submission  to  an  award ;  but  no  one  can  who  is  either  under  a 
natural  or  dvil  capacity  of  contracting.  Therefore  a  married 
woman  cannot  be  party  to  a  submission,  whatever  may  be  the 
subject  of  dispute,  whether  arising  before  or  after  her  marriage; 
but  the  husband  may  submit  for  himself  and  his  wife.  Sir.  351. 

On  the  principle  that  an  infant  cannot  bind  himself  for  any 
thing  but  necessaries,  it  is  dear  he  cannot  be  party  to  a  sub- 
mission ;  whether  the  matter  in  dispute  be  an  injury  done  to 
him,  or  an  injury  done  by  him  to  another ;  but  a  guardian 
may  submit  for  an  infant,  and  bind  himself  that  he  d^all  per- 
form the  award.  See  Comb.  318.  Roberts  v.  Newbold,  which 
established  this  principle,  in  contradiction  to  former  determi- 
nations. 

An  executor  or  administrator  may  submit  a  matter  in  dispute 
between  another  and  himself,  in  right  of  his  testator  and  in- 
testate ;  but  it  is  at  his  own  peril ;  for  if  the  arbitrator  do  not 
give  him  the  same  measure  of  justice  as  he  would  be  entitled 
to  at  law,  he  must  account  for  the  deficiency  to  those  inte- 
rested in  the  effects.  See  Dyer,  21 6.  6.  217-  a:  Com.  Dig. 
Admin.  (1.  i.)  :  3  Leon.  53 :  and  Barry  v.  Rush,  1  Term  Rep. 
691  :  Bac.  Ab.  Arbitrament.  (C.) 

So  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  may  submit  to  arbitration  any 
disputes  between  their  bankrupt  and  others.  See  §  88.  of  the 
new  bankrupt  act,  6  G.  4.  c.  16 ;  and  see  tit  Bankrupt. 

Those  only  who  are  actually  parties  to  the  submission  shall 
be  bound  by  the  award. — For  the  case  of  partners,  see  2  Mod. 
228« — Of  co-parishioners,  Mudy  v.  Osam,  Ul.  30. 

So,  in  general,  a  man  is  bound  by  an  award,  to  which  he 
submits  for  another.  Alsop  v.  Senior,  2  Keb.  707*  718.  And 
see  Bacon  v.  Dubartys  the  case  of  an  attorney  submitting  for 
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his  principal  witHout  authority  from  him.  4  Ld.  Raynu  246 : 
■ee  jiyd  on  Awards^  p.  £7  •'  and  Colfvdl  ▼.  Child,  I  Rep,  Ch. 
104:  1  Ca.Ch.HQ. 

But  if  a  man  authorise  another  on  his  hehalf  to  refer  a  dis- 

rte>  the  award  is  biliding  on  the  principal  alone ;  Dyer,  216. 
217 ;  unless  the  agent  binds  himself  for  the  performance  of 
the  principal.     1  Wils.  28.  58. 

When  there  are  several  claimants  on  one  side,  and  they  all 
agree  to  suhmit  to  arbitration,  and  same  only  enter  into  a  bond 
to  perform  the  award,  the  award  shall  bind  the  rest.  IVood 
amd  aL  v.  Thomson  and  al.  M.  24  Car.  B.  R. :  Roll.  Abr.  tit. 
AriMir.V.U. 

Where  there  are  two  on  one  side,  though  they  will  not  be 
bound  the  one  for  the  other,  yet  if  the  award  be  eeneral,  that 
they  shall  do  one  entire  thing,  both  shall  be  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  whole.     Cro.  Car.  434. 

If  the  husbimd  and  wife  submit  to  arbitration  any  thing  in 
right  of  the  wife,  the  wife  shall,  after  the  death  of  the  husband, 
be  bound  by  the  award.  Lumly  v.  Hutton,  1  RolL  Rep.  268, 9. 

An  award  creates  a  duty  which  survives  to  executors  of  ad- 
ministrators ;  they  shall  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  be  com- 
pelled to  the  performance  if  made  against  their  testator  or  in- 
testate ;  and  on  the  other  may  take  advantage  of  it,  if  made  in 
bis  favour.     2  VenL  249 :  1  Ld-  Raytn.  248. 

And  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  those  who  would  be  bound  by 
an  award  may  take  advantage  of  it. 

Generally  speaking  a  submission  of  all  matters  between  the 
parties,  when  there  are  more  persons  than  one,  either  on  one 
or  both  sides,  is  the  same  as  a  submission  of  all  matters  between 
die  parties,  any  or  either  of  them  ;  Comyns,  328 ;  and  therefore 
on  submission  by  A.  and  B.  on  the  one  side,  and  C.  and  D.  on 
the  other,  the  award  may  be  of  matters  between  A.  and  C. 
mkme,  or  between  A.  and  B.  together,  with  C.  alone,  or  vice 
versd  ;  and  money  may  be  awarded  to  be  jmid  accordingly. 
This  nile,  however,  may  be  controlled  by  the  words  of  the  sub- 
misaion,  in  which  it  is  in  this  case  more  particularly  requisite 
to  be  very  exact.  See  Kyd  on  Awards,  121:  8  Co.  98.  a  ^  Hardr. 
599:  1  Vem.lS^'  Com.  547:  RoH  Abr.  tit.  ArbUr.  D.  5.  O.  8. 

Where  there  were  two  causes,  one  between  A.  and  B.,  and  the 
other  between  A.  and  C,  and  an  order  was  made  in  the  first  of 
all  matters  in  difference,  and  by  a  subsequent  order  C.  was 
made  a  party  to  the  reference,  and  all  matters  in  difference 
between  A.,  B.,  and  C.  were  referred  to  the  arbitrator,  so  as  he 
make  his  award  of  and  concerning  the  premises  on,  &c.,  and 
the  arUtrator  made  two  awards,  in  one  of  which  he  awarded 
that  A.  was  indebted  to  B.,  without  noticing  C,  and  in  the 
odier  awarded  that  A.  was  indebted  to  C,  without  noticing 
B.:  both  awards  were  held  bad,  as  not  determining  all  matters 
in  diflerence,  according  to  the  condition.  Winter  v.  Munion 
QMd  another,  2  Moo.  725:  and  see  1  Brod.  4*  Ring.  350. 

III.  The  Subject  of  the  Reference.  Though  the  courts  have 
at  all  times  manifested  a  general  disposition  to  give  efficacy  to 
awards,  yet  there  are  some  cases  in  which  they  have  refused 
them  their  protection,  because  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
made  were  not  the  proper  objects  of  such  reference. 

The  only  motive  which  can  influence  a  man  to  refer  any 

tobject  <if  dispute  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrary  judge,  is, 

to  have  an  amicaUe  and  easy  settlement  of  something  which 

in  its  nature  is  uncertain.    An  award,  therefore,  is  of  no  avail 

when  made  d  debt  on  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 

certain,  whether  it  be  single,  or  with  a  condition  to  be  void 

on  the  payment  of  a  less  sum ;  nor  if  made  of  debt  for  arrears 

of  rent  ascertained  by  a  lease ;  nor  of  covenant  to  pay  a  certain 

sum  of  moo^ ;  Blake* s  case,  6  Co,  43,  44 ;  nor  of  debt  on 

the  arrears  of  ao  account,  as  formerly  taken  before  auditors  in 

an  aetioo  of  account ;  1  Lev.  292  ;  nor  of  damages  recovered 

fay  a  judgment:  Gouldsh.  91 »  92 ;  for  in  all  these  cases  the 

demand  is  aaoertatned.     But  see  Lumley  v.  Hutton,  Roll.  Abr. 

tit  ArbUr.  B.  8.  and  Coxal  v.  Sharp,  1  Keb.  937 ;  as  it  seems 

that  when  joined  with  other  demands  of  an  uncertain  nature. 


those  which  are  certain  may  also  be  submitted ;  even  in  the 
case  of  a  verdict  and  judgment. 

But  in  genera],  where  the  party  complaining  could  recover 
by  action  only  uncertain  damages,  the  subject  of  complaint 
may  be  the  ol^ect  of  a  reference  to  arbitration ;  as  any  demand 
nU  ascertained  by  the  agreement  or  contract  of  the  parties, 
though  the  claimant  demands  a  sum  certain ;  as  a  claim  of  51. 
for  different  expences  in  the  service  of  the  oUier  party.  Sower 
V.  Bradfield,  Cro.  EUz.  422.  So  an  action  of  account  may  be 
submitted ;  for,  till  the  account  be  taken,  the  sum  remains  un« 
certain.     RolL  Abr.  tit  Arbitr.  R.  4. 

It  is  said,  and  it  appears  justly,  that  all  kinds  of  personal 
wrong,  the  compensation  for  which  is  always  uncertain,  de- 
pendmg  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  may  be  submitted  to  arUtra- 
tion ;  where  the  injury  done  to  the  individual  is  not  considered, 
by  the  policy  of  the  state,  as  merged  in  the  public  crime,  which 
latter  can  never  be  the  subject  of  arbitration. 

In  the  case  of  deeds,  when  no  certain  duty  accrues  by  the 
deed  alone,  but  the  demand  arises  from  a  wrong  or  d^ault 
subsequent,  together  with  the  deed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bond 
to  perform  covenants,  or  covenant  to  repair  a  house,  there  the 
demand  being  for  damages  for  a  breach  may  be  submitted  to 
award.  Blake's  ccue,  6  Co.  43,  44 :  Cro.  Jac.  99-  However, 
in  all  cases,  where  the  demand  arises  on  a  deed,  the  submission 
ought  also  to  be  by  deed;  because  a  specialty  cannot  be 
answered  but  by  a  specialty.  Lumley  v.  Hutton,  before  quoted. 
See  Bac.  Ab.  Arbitrament.  (A.) 

Much  doubt  and  uncertainty  seems  anciently  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  a  question,  "  How  far  a  dispute  concerning  land 
could  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator ;  and  how  far,  on  an  actual 
reference,  the  parties  were  bound  by  his  award."  But  it 
appears  that  the  real  difficulty  was  how  to  enforce  an  award 
made  on  a  reference  of  a  dispute  concerning  land ;  for  when- 
ever the  submission  was  by  bond,  it  was  almost  universally 
held,  that  the  party  who  did  not  perform  the  awiurd  forfeited 
the  bond.     Keilway,  43. 45. 

The  present  rule  of  law  therefore  is  that  "Where  the 
parties  might  by  their  own  act  have  transferred  real  property, 
or  exercised  any  act  of  ownership  with  reject  to  it,  they  may 
refer  any  dispute  concerning  it  to  the  decision  of  a  third  person, 
who  may  order  the  same  acts  to  be  done,  which  the  parties 
themselves  might  do  by  their  own  agreement."  Knight  v* 
Burton,  6  Mod.  231 :  Trusloe  v.  Aseware,  Cro.  EL  233 : 
Dy.  183.  til  marg. 

As  real  property  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  parties  them- 
selves without  deed,  wherever  that  makes  a  part  of  the  diq>ute, 
the  submission  as  well  as  the  award  Qand  whatever  act  is  by 
the  award  directed  to  be  performed  by  the  parties,  as  to  real 
property,]]  must  also  be  by  deed.  Though  an  award  cannot 
convey  lands,  yet  it  will  stop  one  party  to  the  reference  from 
disputing  the  title  of  the  other  party,  in  whose  favour  the 
arlntrator  has  awarded.  Doe  v.  Rosser,  3  East,  15 ;  and  see 
8  East,  38  :  3  Camp,  444.  And  the  property  in  a  chattel  will 
not  pass  by  the  mere  force  of  an  award,  without  the  assent  of 
the  party.  15  East,  100. 

IV.  The  Arbitrators  and  Umpire.  Every  one  whom  the  law 
supposes  free,  and  capable  of  judging,  whatever  may  be  his 
character  for  inte^ty  or  wisdom,  may  be  an  arbUrator  or  um- 
pire ;  because  he  is  appointed  by  the  choice  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, and  it  is  their  folly  if  they  choose  an  improper  person. 

An  in&nt  cannot  be  an  arbitrator ;  nor  a  married  woman ; 
nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason  or  felony.  But  an  unmarried 
woman  may  be  an  arbitratrix.  Duchess  of  Suffolk's  case,  8  E. 
4.  1 :  Br.  37. 

It  is  a  fleneral  rule  of  law,  founded  on  the  first  principles 
of  natund  justice,  that  a  man  cannot  take  on  himself  to  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause;  but  should  he  be  nominated  an  arbi- 
trator, by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  opposite  party,  the  objec- 
tion is  waived ;  and  the  award  shall  be  valid.  Matthew  v.  Auer" 
ton.  Comb.  281 :  4  Mod.  226  :  Hunter  v.  Benison,  Hardr.  43. 
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The  nomination  of  the  umpire  is  either  made  by  the  parties 
themselves^  at  the  time  of  their  submission,  or  left  to  the  dis* 
cretion  of  the  arbitrators.  Where  two  arbitrators  (as  is  most 
frequently  the  case)  have  this  power,  the  law  provides  that  the 
choice  shall  be  fair  and  impartial,  and  that  it  shall  not  even  be 
left  to  chance,  election  being  an  act  of  the  will  and  understand- 
ing.    2  Fern.  485. 

On  a  rule  nisi  to  set  aside  an  award,  made  by  an  umpire  and 
one  of  two  arbitrators,  it  appeared  that  the  umpire  had  been 
chosen  by  lot  out  of  four  persons,  two  of  Whom  were  nomi- 
nated by  each  of  the  arbitrators — Held  that  the  appointment 
was  bad,  and  that  the  appointment  of  the  third  person  in  such 
cases  must  be  the  act  of  the  will  and  judgment  of  the  two ; 
must  be  matter  of  choice,  and  not  of  chance,  unless  the  parties 
consent  to  or  acquiesce  in  some  other  mode.  CasselCs  case,  9 
£,  Sf  a  624. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  law  relative  to  awards  in  which  so 
much  uncertainty  and  confusion  appear  in  the  reported  cases, 
as  on  this  respecting  the  umpire.  The  time  when  the  power 
of  the  arbitrators  ceases,  and  that  of  the  umpire  begins ;  the 
time  when  the  umpire  may  be  nominated ;  and  the  effect  of 
his  nomination ;  have  each  in  its  turn  proved  questions  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  exercise  and  distract  the  genius  of  the 
lawyers.  The  time  limited  for  the  umpire  to  make  his  um- 
pirage has  sometimes  been  the  same  with  that  limited  for  the 
arbitrators  to  make  their  award.  It  is  now,  however,  most 
usual,  and  certainly  more  correct,  to  prolong  the  time  beyond 
that  period. 

In  this  case  o£  a  prolongation  of  time,  the  authority  of  the 
arbitrators  is  determined,  and  that  of  the  umpire  immediately 
begins,  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  to  be  allowed  to 
the  arbitrators. 

The  point  on  which,  on  all  the  forms  of  submission,  the 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  felt,  has  been  to  decide  whether 
any  conduct  of  the  arbitrators  can  authorise  the  umpire  to 
make  his  umpirage  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited 
for  making  their  award. 

On  this  head  the  following  seems  to  be  undeniably  the 
clearest  and  most  accurate  opinion.  If  the  arbitrators  do  in 
fact  make  an  award  within  the  time  allowed  to  them,  that  shall 
be  considered  as  the  real  award ;  if  they  make  none,  then  the 
umpirage  shall  ticke  place ;  and  there  is  here  no  confusion  as 
to  the  concurrence  of  authority  with  respect  to  the  time.  The 
umpire  has  no  concurrence  absolutely,  but  only  conditionally, 
if  the  arbitrators  make  no  award  within  their  time.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  case  where  the  umpire  is  confined  to  the 
same  time  with  the  arbitrators,  and  to  that  where  a  farther 
time  is  given  to  him.  Chase  v.  Dare,  Sir  T,  Jones.  l6S:  see 
also  GoS),  241 :  1  Lev.  174.  285  :  I  Ld.  Raym,  671 :  12  Mod. 
512;  Lutw.  541.  4:  Cro.  Car.  263 :  1  Mod.  274:  Sir  T. 
Raym.205:  1  Salk.ll. 

it  is  now  finally  determined  that  the  arbitrators  may  nomi- 
nate an  umpire  before  they  proceed  to  consider  the  subject 
referred  to  them ;  and  that  this  is  so  far  from  putting  an  end 
to  their  authority,  that  it  is  ihe  fairest  way  of  choosing  an 
umpire.  2  Term  Rep.  646.  And  it  is  in  fact  not  unusual  for 
the  parties  to  make  it  a  condition  in  the  submission  that  the 
iimpire  shall  be  chosen  by  the  arbitrators,  before  they  do  any 
other  act.  They  may  also,  when  a  farther  day  is  given  to  the 
umpire,  and  the  choice  left  to  them  in  general  terms,  choose 
him  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  their  own  time, 
provided  it  be  before  the  time  limited  for  him.  S  Keb.  387  : 
Freem.  378:  2  Mod.  iGQ:  15  E.  R.  556 1  and  see  9  Bam. 
^  Cres.  407.  And  if  the  arbitrators  disagree  before  the  time 
of  making  the  award  expires,  they  may  appoint  an  umpire 
immediately,  and  he  may  make  his  award  before  the  arbitrators' 
time  expires.  3  Maule  S^  S.  55%  And  he  need  not  state  that 
the  arbitrators  have  disagreed.  5  Maule  4*  S.  193.  But 
an  award  made  by  arbitrators  and  an  umpire  jointly,  on  a  refer- 
ence to  them  severally,  is  bad.  9  Price,  6 12. 

From  the  opinion  that  the  arbitrators  having  once  elected  an 


umpire  had  executed  their  authority,  it  has  been  thought  to 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  if  they  elected  One  who 
refused  to  undertake  the  business,  they  could  not  elect  another. 
This  opinion  has  been  supported  by  two  chief  justices,  but 
over-ruled  (surely  with  propriety)  by  determinations  of  the 
court.  3  Lev.  263:  2  Fent.  113  :  Palm.  289  :  2  Sound.  129  s 
1  Salk.  70:  1  Ld.  Raym.  222  :  12  Mod.  120:  11  East,  367- 

When  the  person  to  whom  the  parties  have  agreed  to  refer 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  them  has  consented  to  under- 
take the  office,  he  ought  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  exa*^ 
mining  the  matter,  and  to  give  notice  of  such  appointment 
to  the  parties  or  to  their  attomies ;  if  the  submission  be  by 
rule  of  reference  at  nisi  priiis,  the  witnesses  should  be  sworn 
at  the  bar  of  the  court,  or  afterwards  (if  neglected)  b^ore 
a  judge.     . 

The  parties  must  attend  the  arbitrators,  according  to  the  i^ 
pointment,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  with  their  witnesses 
and  documents.  The  arbitrators  may  also,  if  they  think  pro- 
per, examine  the  parties  themselves,  and  call  for  any  other 
information. 

Where  a  time  is  limited  for  making  the  award,  it  cannot  be 
made  after  that  time,  unless  it  be  prolonged.  When  the  sub- 
mission is  by  the  mere  act  oi  the  parties,  that  prolongation 
may  be  made  by  their  mutual  consent ;  otherwise  a  rule  of 
court  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  See  Tidd,  827.  (9th  ed.) 

The  law  has  secured  each  of  the  parties  against  the  volun- 
tary procrastination  of  the  other,  by  permitting  the  arbitrator 
on  due  notice  given  to  proceed  without  his  attendance.  Wal- 
ler  V.  King,  9  Mod.  63 :  2  Eq.  Ab.  92.  c.  3.  Or  the  willing 
party  may  press  his  oppon^it  by  rule  of  the  court  to  attend 
the  arbitrator,  who  on  failure  may  make  this  award  without 
such  attendance.    Hetley  v.  Hetley,  in  Scac.   Mich.  1789* 

It  has  been  formerly  held  that  an  umpire  cannot  proceed  on 
the  report  of  the  arbitrators,  but  must  hear  the  whole  matter 
anew ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  umpire^ 
if  he  think  proper,  may  not  take  those  points  on  which  the  arbi* 
traiors  agree  to  be  as  they  report  them.  The  nature  of  his 
duty  is  only  to  make  a  final  determination  on  the  whole  subjed 
of  dispute,  where  the  arbitrators  cannot  do  it ;  and  by  adopting 
their  opinion  as  far  as  they  agree,  and  incorporating  it  with  his 
own  on  the  other  points,  he  effectually  makes  that  final  deter- 
mination. And  in  this  manner  umpires  do  usually  act :  and 
they  are  justified  in  so  doing  unless  requested  to  re-examine 
the  witnesses.     4  Term  Rep.  589.    See  Tidd,  827-  (9th  ed.) 

The  arbitrator  is  in  general  bound  to  proceed  according  to 
the  order  of  evidence  which  governs  the  courts  of  law.  1  Mc.  CleL 
Sf  Y.  l60.  Where  he  is  empowered  to  examine  the  parties 
to  the  suit  on  oath,  he  may  in  his  discretion  examine  a  party 
in  support  of  his  own  case,  or  may  waive  the  objection  to  a 
witness  that  he  is  intended  and  ought  to  have  been  made  a 
party.  3  Bam.  Sf  C.  590 :  5  Dow,  Sf  Ry.  301  :  2  TaunL 
324 :  S.  C.  8  Taunt.  694. 

Though  the  words  in  the  submission  which  regulate  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  umpire  be  not  perfectly  correct ;  but  might 
from  the  grammatical  order  seem  to  imply  that  the  arbitrators 
and  the  umpire  should  (dl  join  together  to  make  an  award,  yet 
an  award  made  by  the  arbitrators  without  the  participation  of 
the  umpire,  will  be  considered  as  satisf3ring  the  terms  of  sub- 
mission. RoU.  Ab,  tit.  Arbitr.  p.  6. — And  on  the  other  hani^ 
an  umpirage  made  by  the  umpure  jointly  with  the  arbitrator^ 
is  good ;  their  approbation,  shown  by  joining  with  him,  being 
mere  surplusage,  does  not  render  the  instrument  purporting  to 
to  be  his  umpirage  in  anv  degree  less  the  act  of  his  judgment. 
Soulsby  V.  Hodson,  2  Blackst.  463  :  4  Taunt.  232. 

Unless  it  be  expressly  provided  in  the  submission,  that  a 
less  number  than  all  the  arbitrators  named  may  make  the 
award,  the  concurrence  of  all  is  necessary ;  and  where  such 
a  proviso  is  made  all  must  be  present,  unless  those  who  do 
not  attend  had  proper  and  sufficient  notice,  and  are  wilfully 
absent.  Barnes,  57. 
I     As  to  the  necessity  imposed  on  the  arbitrators  or  umpire 
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of  giving  notice  rf  their  award,  the  following  are  the  clearest 
determinations.  If  the  award  be  made  before  the  day  limited 
in  the  submission,  the  parties  shall  not  be  bound  by  any  thing 
awarded  to  be  done  before  that  day,  unless  they  have  notice ; 
bat  they  must  take  notice  at  their  peril  of  any  thing  ordered 
&l  the  day.  8  Ed.  4.  1 :  Br.  37:  Keilway,  175  ;  seeCro.  EL 
97 :  Cro.  Car.  132,  S. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences of  the  want  of  notice,  by  inserting  a  proviso  in  the 
coodition  of  the  arbitration -bond,  not  only  that  the  award  shall 
be  made,  but  that  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  parties  by  a  cer- 
tain day :  and  then  the  bond  will  not  be  forfeited  by  non-per- 
fbrmanoe,  unless  the  party  not  performing  had  notice;  and 
the  award  ought  to  be  delivered  to  all  the  persons  who  are 
parties  on  either  side.  Hungale*s  case,  5  Co,  1 03 :  Cro.  EL 
S&5:  Afo.  642. 

The  object  of  every  reference  is  a  Jlnal  and  certain  deler-- 
wdnatum  of  the  controversies  referred.  A  reservation  of  any 
point  for  the  Juiure  decision  of  the  arbitrator,  or  of  a  power  to 
ait€r  the  awiu*d,  is  inconsistent  with  that  object;  and  therefore 
it  is  established  as  a  general  rule  that  such  a  reservation  is  void; 
$B.^Adol,295;  but  the  reservation  of  a  mere  ministerial  act,  as 
tlie  measuring  of  land,  the  calculation  of  interest  at  a  rate  settled, 
&C.  does  not  vitiate  the  award.  IS  Mod.  139 :  ^^-  Rep.  189. 
814,215:  Po/m.  110.  146:  Cro.Jac.3l5:  Hob.  218:  Lutw. 
550 :  Hardr.  43.  So  also  where  the  question  was  as  to  the 
ooDstruction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  arbitrator  made 
hit  award,  but  recommend^  that  the  parliament  roll  should  be 
examined  as  to  the  wording  of  the  act,  the  award  was  held 
final     1  MauU  ^  S.  105. 

The  submission  to  the  decision  of  an  individual  arises  from 
the  confidence  which  the  parties  repose  in  his  integrity  and 
sidll;  and  is  merely  personal  to  him  ;  it  is  therefore  incon- 
sistent that  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  should  delegate  any  part 
c£  their  authority  to  another ;  and  such  delegation  is  absolutely 
foid.  But  it  was  settled  in  the  case  of  Lingood  v.  Eade, 
2  Ali.  501.  (515.)  that  arbitrators,  where  they  award  the  sub' 
stance  of  things  to  be  done,  may  refer  it  to  another  to  settle  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  be  put  in  execution. 

Since  the  introduction  of  references  at  nisi  prius,  there  can 
be  no  question,  but  the  arbitrator  has  a  jurisoiction  over  the 
eoits  of  the  action,  as  well  as  over  the  subject  of  the  action  it- 
self ;  unless  some  particular  provision  is  made  to  the  contrary 
by  the  form  of  the  submission.  Instead  of  ascertaining  the 
torts,  the  arbitrator  may  refer  them  to  be  taxed  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  court,  but  to  no  one  else.     2  Atk.  504.  (519) : 

1  SaIL75:  6  Mod.  195:  Hardw.  181  :  Barnes,  56.  8:  1  Sid. 
968 :  Sir.  731.  1035 :  Com.  330.  When  it  is  agreed  that  costs 
rfiall  abide  the  event,  it  means  the  legal  event.  See  3  Term 
Aep.  139.     And  also  as  to  awarding  the  costs  of  the  arbitration, 

2  Term  Rep.  645.  And  the  arbitrators  may  award  damages 
to  either  party,  though  in  point  of  law  there  was  no  cause  of 
aetion«  2  Fenl.  243.  If  the  arbitrator  takes  no  notice  of  the 
easts,  but  awards  mutual  releases,  it  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
meant  that  each  party  shall  pay  his  own  costs.     See  Kyd.  143. 

V.    The  Award,   or  Umpirage. — Every   award  should  be 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  submission ;  the  whole  au- 
«thority  of  the  arbitrators  being  derived  from   thence.     See 
Bac.  Ab.  Arbitrament.  (E.)    Therefore, 

1.  The  award  must  not  extend  to  any  matter  not  compre- 
hended in  the  submission  ;  thus,  if  the  submission  be  confined 
Co  a  particular  subject  of  dispute,  while  there  are  other  things 
in  controversy  between  the  parties,  an  award  which  extends  to 
any  of  these  things  is  void  as  far  as  it  respects  them.  2  Mod. 
SO9:  see  13  Price,  533  :  3  Taunt,  426:  1  Brod.  Sf  B.  80. 
•  U  two  submit  to  the  award  of  a  third  person  all  dentands 
between  them ;  without  more ;  the  word  demands  implies 
aD  matters  between  them  concerning  the  lands  of  both  par- 
ties which  are  the  subjects  of  variance.  1  Ld.  Baym.  115 : 
Kalm.99* 
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If  the  submission  be,  ''  of  all  causes  of  action,  suits,  debts, 
reckonings,  accounts,  sums  of  money,  claims  and  demands,"  an 
award,  ''  to  release  all  bonds,  specialties,  judgments,  execu- 
tions, and  extents,"  is  within  the  submission ;  for  as  all  debts 
are  submitted,  of  course  a  release  may  be  awarded  of  the  secu^ 
rities  for  them.     2  Saund.  I90. 

Where  the  submission  is,  *'of  all  debts,  trespasses,  and  inju- 
ries," an  award  "  to  release  all  actions,  debts,  duties,  and  de- 
mands,'' does  not  exceed  the  submission ;  the  word  injuries 
comprehending  demands.     3  Bulst.  312. 

The  rule,  however,  is  not  so  strictly  interpreted  as  to  extend 
to  every  thing  literally  beyond  the  submission ;  if  the  award 
be  of  any  thing  depending  on  the  principal,  it  is  good.  Roll. 
Arb.  B.  2.  C.  4, 5,  6. 

Thus  if  the  submission  be  of  all  trespasses,  and  the  award 
be,  "thBt  one  shall  pay  to  the  other  10/.,  and  that  he  shall 
enter  into  a  bond  for  the  sum,"  this  is  good,  because  it  only 
renders  the  award  more  effectual.     Kyd,  96. 

In  like  manner  if  it  can  reasonably  be  presumed  that  nothing 
is  in  reality  awarded  beyond  the  submission,  it  has,  in  genen^ 
been  supported.  10  Co.  131 :  2  Jenk.  264:  RolL  Arb.  21  : 
see  6  Mod.  232. 

On  the  submission  of  a  particular  difference  when  there  are 
other  matters  in  controversy,  though  an  award  of  a  general 
release  is  void ;  yet  the  proof  of  such  other  disputes  existing  is 
thrown  on  the  party  objecting.  2  Mod.  SO9:  1  Sid.  154: 
vide  Hob.  I90.     (See  post,  Div.  3.  of  this  head.) 

If  in  a  similar  case  the  arbitrators  award  **  that  all  suits 
shall  cease,"  this  shall  be  confined  to  suits  relating  to  the 
subject  of  the  submission,  and  void  only  for  the  residue. 
1  RolL  Rep.  362  :  2  RolL  Rep.  122 :  Cro.  Jac.  663. 

If  the  arbitrator  go  beyond  the  submission  to  direct  the  mode 
in  which  any  of  the  matters  ordered  by  the  award  is  to  be  done, 
this  may  be  rejected  as  a  nullity,  as  forming  no  part  of  the 
award.  1 3  Price,  639 :  2  Bam.  <^  C.  1 70 :  3  Bam.  tf-  AdoL  295. 
But  where  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  a  cause  wds  referred  before 
issue,  awarded  a  verdict  and  damages,  it  was  held  that  award- 
ing a  verdict  was  an  excess  of  authority,  and  as  the  award 
was  only  in  one  sentence,  the  direction  could  not  be  rejected. 

1  Mc  CleL  ^  Younge,  200. 

On  a  dispute  between  a  parson  and  one  of  his  parishioners, 
whether  the  tithes  should  be  paid  in  kind  or  not;  the  arbitra- 
tor awarded  that  the  parson  should  have  7L  for  the  tithes  due 
before  the  submission,  and  that  the  parishioner  should  pay  4/. 
annually  for  the  future  tithes.  This  was  held  to  be  a  good 
award,  because  the  submission  comprehended  a  question  con- 
cerning the  future  rights.  RolL  Arb.  D.  8.  But  an  award 
made  on  the  23d  of  June,  ordering  so  much  rent  to  be  paid, 
by  which  award  itself  appeared  not  to  be  due  till  the  24th, 
was  held  bad.     10  Mod.  204. 

If  partners  refer  all  matters  in  difference  between  them,  the 
arbitrators  may  dissolve  the  partnership.  1  Black.  Rep.  475. 
But  they  cannot  award  that  a  part  of  the  sum  paid  as  a  consi- 
deration for  the  partnership  shall  be  refunded.  2  Bos.  4*  Pull. 
131 ;  and  see  Dow.  Sf  By.  317.  Where  an  arbitrator,  to  whom 
a  cause  was  referred  at  nisi  prius,  found  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  a  way  for  carriages,  which  he  at  first  claimed  by  his 
declaration,  but  afterwards  abandoned,  this  was  held  an  excess 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  award  was  set  aside  pro  tanto. 
Mc  CleL  4-  Younge,  509. 

If  the  reference  be  *'  of  all  matters  in  dispute  in  the  cause  be- 
tween the  parties,"  the  power  of  the  arbitrator  is  confined  solely 
to  the  matters  in  dispute  in  that  suit.  If  it  be  '^  of  all  matters 
in  difference  between  the  parties  in  the  suit,"  his  power  is  not 
confined  to  the  subject  of  that  particular  cause,  but  extends  to 
every   matter    in  dispute    between    them.     2   Black.   1118: 

2  Term  Rep.  644,  5  :  3  Term  Rep.  626. 

As  an  award  of  a  thing  out  of  the  submission  cannot  be 
enforced  by  an  action  at  law,  so  neither  shall  a  man  by  such 
an  award  be  precluded  from  claiming  his  right  in  equity. 
Finch.  Rep.  141. 
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2.  The  award  should  nol  extend  to  any  one  who  is  a  Hranger 
(that  IS,  not  a  party)  to  the  submission.  Thus,  if  two  submit 
to  arbitration  concerning  the  title  to  certain  lands,  and  the 
arbitrators  award  that  all  controversies  touching  the  lands  shall 
cease ;  and  that  one  of  the  parties^  his  wife  and  son,  hU  heir  ap" 
parent,  by  his  procurement,  shall  meke  to  the  other  such  assur- 
ance of  the  land  as  the  other  shall  require,  this  is  void ;  because 
the  wife  and  son  are  strangers  to  the  submission.  RolL  Arb. 
N.  9:  and  see  Samon's  case,  5  Rep,  77*  h. 

Ijyrd  Coke  (10  Rep,  131.  h,)  says,  that  an  award  is  void, 
which  directs  money  to  be  paid  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  third 
person  not  included  in  the  submission ;  but  this  must  be  un- 
derstood to  hold  good  only  when  such  payment  can  he  qf  no 
henefii  to  the  other  party  ;  for  an  award  that  one  of  the  parties 
shall  pay  so  much  to  the  creditor  of  the  other  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  is  unquestionably  good.  1  Ld,  Raym.  123:  Rou,  Arb. 
E.  6*.  F,  8.     See  Bac,  Ab,  Arbitrament,  (E.) 

And  in  general  a  distinction  is  taken  between  the  case  of  an 
act  awarded  to  be  done  by  a  stranger,  and  that  of  an  act  awarded 
to  be  done  to  him,  by  a  party  to  the  submission :  in  the  latter 
case  the  award  is  said  to  be  good;  and  if  the  stranger  will  not 
accept  the  money  awarded  to  be  paid  to  him  the  party's  obliga- 
tion is  saved.     3  Leon,  62. 

So  where  a  stranger  is  only  an  instrument  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  award,  no  objection  shall  be  allowed  on  that  ac- 
count :  as  if  it  be,  that  one  of  the  parties  shall  surrender  his 
copyhold  into  the  hands  of  two  tenants  of  the  mansion  who 
shall  present  the  surrender ;  this  award  is  good.  Roll,  Arbitr, 
£.  7>  8  ;  I  Keb.  569 '   and  see  Division  4  of  this  head. 

If  the  persons  comprehended  in  the  award  were  in  contem- 
plation of  the  submission,  though  they  were  not  directly  parties 
to  it,  yet  the  award  is  eood.  Lutw,  530. 571  :  1  Mar.  78 : 
Comyns,  183:  Roll,  Arb.  B.  18. 

An  award  shall  not  afiect  the  rights  of  persons  not  parties 
to  the  submission.     Fine,  180.  4:  and  see  Id.  141. 

3.  The  award  ought  not  to  be  of  part  only  of  the  things 
submitted.  This,  however,  must  be  understood  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  limitation ;  for  though  the  words  of  the  sub- 
mission be  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  award,  yet 
if  it  do  not  appear  that  any  thing  else  was  in  dispute  between 
the  parties,  beside  what  is  comprehended  in  the  award,  it  will 
be  good.     8  Co.  98  •  Roll.  Arb,  L.  5. 

If  a  submission  be  "  of  all  the  premises  or  of  any  part  of 
ihem,"  in  this  case  the  arbitrator  may  undoubtedly  make  an 
award  of  part  only.     Roll,  Arb,  L.  6. 

Upon  a  reference  of  all  actions,  controversies,  &c.  and  also  of 
two  distinct  matters  in  diflTerence,  if  the  arbitrator  omit  to  de- 
cide one  of  such  distinct  matters,  that  vitiates  the  whole  award. 
7  E.  R.  81 :  and  see  8  East,  13  :  2  Mod,  l^S. 

If  an  award  be  made  of  all  matters  except  a  bond,  and  of  this 
it  be  awarded  that  it  shall  stand,  the  award  is  good ;  for  it 
shall  be  presumed  there  was  no  cause  to  discharge  the  bond. 
Cro.  Jac.  277.  400 :  Bridg,  91. 

If  arbitrators  award  for  one  thing,  and  say  that  they  will  not 
meddle  with  the  rest,  all  is  void ;  because  they  have  not  pursued 
their  authority.     Cro,  EL  858  :  see  Dy.  216.  217. 

Where  a  sutoission  is  of  certain  matters  specifically  named, 
with  a  provisional  clause  ''so  that  the  award  be  made  of* 
and  upon  the  premises,"  the  arbitrator  ought  to  make  his 
award  of  all,  otherwise  it  will  be  void.  8  Co,  93 :  Roll. 
Arb.  L.  9. 

But  where  the  submission  is  general  of  all  matters  in  dif- 
ference between  the  parties;  though  there  should  happen  to 
be  many  subjects  of  controversy  between  them,  if  only  one  be 
signified  to  the  arbitrator,  he  may  make  his  award  of  that :  he 
is,  in  the  language  of  Lofxl  Coke,  in  the  place  of  a  judge,  and 
his  office  is  to  determine  according  to  what  is  alleged  and 
proved.  It  is  the  business  of  the  parties  grieved,  who  knew 
their  own  particular  grievances,  to  signify  their  causes  of  con- 
troversy to  the  arbitrator;  for  he  is  a  straneer,  and  cannot 
know  any  thing  of  their  dispute  but  what  is  laid  before  him. 


8  Co.  9B.  b:  1  BrownL  6S :  2  Brownl.  809;  iee  1  Sartu  9* 
Adol.  724. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  general  submission,  if  an  award  oon- 
oeming  one  thing  only  be  made,  it  shall  be  presumed  (till  tlie 
contrary  be  shown  by  the  paity  objecting)  that  noUiing  else 
was  referred.  Cro.  Jac.  200.  355 :  1  Burr.  274.  el  seq. : 
8  E.  R,  445 :  1  Bam.  ^  A.  106.  But  the  lurbitrators  ought  to 
decide  on  all  matters  laid  before  them,  ot  they  cannot  do  com- 
plete justice.  And  it  is  said  that  on  a  reference  by  rule  ocf  a 
court  of  equity,  the  award  ought  to  comprehend  all  the  matters 
referred.  1  C.  C  87.  186.  See  Bac.  Ab.  Arhiirameut  (E.) 
(7th  ed.) 

It  is,  however,  no  valid  oljection  to  an  award,  that  the  arbi- 
trator had  notice  of  a  certain  demand,  and  that  he  made  no 
award  of  that,  if  in  other  respects  the  award  be  good ;  as 
thoueh  the  sum  in  question  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
awara,  the  arbitrator  may  have  shown  his  opinion  that  the 
demand  was  unfounded ;  as  by  ordering  general  releases,  &c 
See  1  Saund.  32. 

An  award  of  one  particular  thing  for  the  ending  of  an 
hundred  matters  in  difference  is  sufficient,  provided  it  concludes 
to  them  all.     J  Keb.  738  :  1  Lev.  132,  3. 

4.  If  an  award  be  to  do  any  thing  which  is  against  kuv, 
it  is  void,  and  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  peirform  it.  RaU. 
Arb.  G. :  1  Sid.  12  :  2  Vent.  243.  So  also  is  an  award  of  a 
thing  which  is  not  physically  or  morally  possible,  or  in  the 
power  of  the  party  to  perform ;  as  that  he  ^all  deliver  up  a 
deed  which  is  in  the  custody  or  power  of  a  person,  over  whom 
he  has  no  oontroL  12  Mod.  585  :  and  tee  RolL  tit.  Arbiir. 
And  an  award  that  the  defendant  shall  be  bound  with  sureties 
such  as  the  plaintiff  shall  approve  b  void,  for  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  force  the  approbation  of  the  plahitiff.  3  Mod.  72.  23. 
But  in  this  case  the  party  should  enter  into  a  bond  hiniaelf> 
and  tender  it  to  the  plaintiff. 

An  award  between  a  lessee  and  a  neighbour,  awardhag  an 
act  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  by  the  lessee,  whidi 
would  be  waste  on  the  estate  of  the  lessor^  b  bad.  5  TaunL 
454 ;  and  see  1  Swant,  R,  55. 

Where  an  award  is  that  one  of  the  parties  shall  procure  a 
stranger  to  do  a  thing,  there  is  a  distinction  taken  between 
the  case  where  he  has  no  power  over  the  stranger  to  compel 
him,  and  where  he  has  power,  either  by  the  common  law  or  by 
bill  in  equity.  In  the  former  case  the  award  is  void,  for  so 
much  as  concerns  the  stranger.  In  the  latter  it  is  good,  RolL 
Arb.  F.  1.  248.  n.  11 :  March  18:  1  Mod.  9-— (See  anie. 
Division  2.) 

Neither  must  an  award  be  to  do  a  thing  unrecuonable  ;  nor 
by  the  performance  of  which  the  party  awarded  to  do  the  act 
may  subject  himself  to  an  action  from  another.  RolL  Arb. 
E.  2.  3.  F.  10 :  BulsL  39 :  1  -K<r6.  9^1  iRo.  Rep.  6 :  Cro. 
Car,  226:  3  Lev.  153. 

What  shall  or  shall  not  be  unreasonable,  is,  however,  matter 
of  construction  in  which  the  cases  differ  considerably.  See 
Roll.  Arb.  B.  12 ;  J.  4,  5  :  2  Mod.  304. 

An  award  must  not  be  of  a  thing  which  is  merely  nugatory, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  parties.  Roll.  Arb.  J.  10-^15. 
And  if  a  man  and  a  woman  submit  to  arbitration,  and  it  be 
awarded  that  they  shall  intermarry,  this  is  said  not  to  be 
binding  (Id.  ib.),  for  one  reason  among  others,  that  it  cannot* 
be  presumed  to  be  advantageous  to  them.  Mutual  releases 
are  advantageous,  and  therefore  an  award  of  them  is  good. 
Freem.  51. 

5.  The  award  must  be  certain  ond^naL  As  the  intention 
of  the  parties  in  submitting  their  disputes  to  arbitration  is  to 
have  something  ascertained  which  was  uncertain  before,  it  is  a 
positive  rule  that  the  award  ought  to  be  so  plainly  expressed, 
that  the  parties  may  certainly  know  what  it  is  they  are  ordered 
to  do.  5  Co.  77*  b.  78.  a. 

On  the  construction  of  certainty  and  uncertainty  the  cases 
are  multifarious ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  principally 
depend  on  such  circumstances  as  are  peculiar  to  each  case,  and 
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Very  seldom  form  any  general  precedent.  The  rule,  therefore^ 
serves  better  to  regukte  the  c6Dduct  of  arbitsators  than  the 
numerous  exceptions :  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  award  is  made  to  be  ingenious  in  finding  out  ob- 
jectums,  an  award  cannot  be  too  particular  or  precise  m  laying 
down  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  parties,  and  the  mattnery 
time,  and  jdaee  of  their  doing  it.  Though  the  two  latter  have 
been  deemed  immaterial  {Stra*  905.)  yet  it  is  safest  to  specify 
them. 

Awards  are  now  so  liberally  construed,  that  trifling  ob- 
jections are  not  suflered  to  prevail  against  the  manifest  intent 
of  the  parties.  See  1  Burr.  277 :  and  post.  Division  6.  In 
favour  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitrators,  if  that, 
to  which  the  objection  of  uncertainty  is  made,  can  be  ascer* 
imned  either  by  the  ocmtext  of  the  awuru,  \>r  from  the  nature 
of,  and  circumstances  attendant  on  the  thing  awarded)  or  by 
a  manifest  reference  to  something  connected  with  it,  the  ob- 
jection shall  not  prevail.  See  2  iJL  Raym.  IO76 :  12  Mod.  585 : 
IaAi9,  545 :  Sira.  903.  Where  there  is  no  date  to  the  award, 
it  shall  be  taken  as  dated  from  the  day  of  the  delivery,  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  averment ;  and  all  other  uncertainties 
may  be  helped  by  furoper  averments  in  pleading.  I  Ld.  Raym. 
«46.  612  :  Cro.  £ftz.676:  Sty.  28  :  2  Sound.  292, 

As  an  award  must  be  certain,  so  also  must  it  be  JiwU  ;  (at 
thetmie  of  making  it:  see  1  Sid.  59 :  Ijutn.  51 :  Comb.  456.) 
in  order  to  prevent  any  future  litigation  on  the  subject  of  the 
submission. 

On  this  principle,  an  award  that  each  party  shall  be  non- 
muted  in  the  action  which  he  has  brought  against  the  other,  is 
not  good:  because  (amongst  other  reasons)  a  nonsuit  does 
ix>t  bar  from  bringing  a  new  action ;  but  an  award  that  a 
party  shall  discontinue  his  action,  or  enter  a  retraxit,  is  good. 
2  Godb.  276 :  RolL  Arb.  F.  7. 

An  award — that  all  suits  shall  cease — or,  that  a  bill  in 
Chancery  shall  be  dismissed— or,  that  a  party  shall  not  com- 
mence or  prosecute  a  suit — is  final :  for  it  shall  be  taken  to 
-mean,  that  the  dM  and  actum  shall  cease  for  ever;  that  alone 
being  a  substantial  performance  of  the  award.  6  Mod.  33. 232 : 
2  Ld.  Raym.  96I.  4:  1  Salk.  74,  75 :  RM.  Arb.  O.  7:  but 
see  2  Stra.  1024 :  9  E-  R-  497- 

An  award  finding  a  debt  due,  but  containing  no  order  to 
pay  it,  cannot  be  enforced  by  attachment.  3  Bing,  634. 
An  award  that  A.  or  B.  shall  do  an  act,  is  bad  for  uncertainty. 
I  Younge  8f  J.  I6 :  and  see  Box:.  Ah.  Arbitrament.  (£.)  An 
award  that  nothing  was  due  to  the  plaintiff  has  been  held 
final,  as  intending  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  recover  of 
him  in  the  action.     5  Bam.  4*  C.  528 :  and  see  6  Bing.  225. 

Lastly,  the  award  roust  be  mutual ;  not  giving  an  advan- 
tage to  one  party  without  an  equivalent  to  the  other. 

xbe  principal  requisite,  however,  to  form  that  mutuality, 
alidat  which  so  much  is  said  in  all  the  cases  usually  classed 
under  this  rule,  is  nothing  more  than  that  the  thing  awarded 
to  be  done  should  be  a  final  discharge  and  satisfaction  of  all 
debts  and  claims  by  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  award  is 
made,  against  the  other,  for  the  matters  submitted:  and 
therefore  the  present  rule  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
different  form  of  expression  of  that  which  requires  that  an 
award  should  be  final.  See  Comb.  439 :  1  Ld*  Raym.  246 : 
Cro.  Eliz.  904:  Comyns,  328. 

6.   The  rules  which  at  present  govern  the  construction  of 

awards  are,  that  they  shall  be  interpreted,  as  deeds,  according 

to  the  intention  of  the  arbitrators.     That  they  shall  not  be 

taken  strictly,  but  liberally,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 

parties  submitting,  and  according  to  uie  power  given  to  the 

arintratoTB.  1  Burr.  277:  2  Atk.  504.  (519)— That  all  actions 

■lentioned  in  the  award  shall  be  construed  to  mean,  all  actions 

over  which  the  arbitrators  have  power  by  the  submission. — 

That  if  there  be  any  contradiction  in  the  words  of  an  award, 

m  that  the  one  part  cannot  stand  consistently  with  the  other, 

the  first  part  shall  stand,  and  the  latter  be  rejected ;  but  that 

if  the  bitter  be  cmly  an  explanation  of  the  former,  both  parts 


shall  stand.  Palm.  108 :  3  BulsL  66,  7'— And  that  where  the 
words  of  an  award  have  any  ambiguity  in  them,  they  are 
always  to  be  construed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eive  effect  to 
the  award.  6  Mod.  35.  A  mistake  in  a  matter  0?  calculation 
that  turns  the  balance  to  the  other  side  than  that  on  which  it 
ought  to  fall,  will  not  vitiate  an  award  m  toto.    Ambl.  245. 

Much  unnecessary  difficulty  occurs  in  all  the  cdd  reports  on 
the  construction  thsit  ought  to  be  put  on  the  award  of  a  re* 
lease ;  but  it  is  clearly  settled,  that  an  award  of  release  up  to 
the  time  of  making  the  award,  is  not  altogether  void ;  hut  that 
it  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  support  the  award ;  and  that  for 
two  reasons.  1st.  lliat  it  shall  be  presumed  that  no  difference 
has  arisen  since  the  time  of  the  submisaon,  unless  it  be  spe- 
cially shown  that  there  has :  2d.  lliat  a  release  to  the  time  of 
the  submission  is  a  good  performance  of  an  award,  ordering  a 
release  to  the  time  of  the  award;  not  because  the  meaning  oi 
the  arbitrators  is  so,  but  because  their-  meaning  must  be  con- 
trolled so  far  as  it  is  void  by  construction  of  law.  10  Mod.  201 : 
6  Mod.  33.  5:  2  Ld.  Raym.  964,  5 :  1  Ld.  Raym  II6 :  see 
12  Mod.  8.  116.  589 :  Godb.  l64,  5 :  2  Keb.  431 :  1  Sid.  365. 

Formerly,  if  one  part  of  an  avrard  was  void,  the  whole 
was  considered  so :  now,  however,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  courts, 
in  many  cases,  to  enforce  the  performance  of  that  which,  had 
it  stood  by  itself,  would  have  been  good,  notwithstanding 
another  part  may  be  bad.  12  Mod.  534.  But  if  that  part  of 
the  award  which  is  void,  be  so  connected  with  the  rest,  as  to 
afiect  the  justice  of  the  case  between  the  parties,  the  award  is 
void  for  the  whole.  Cro.  Jac.  584.  See  Bac.  Ab.  Arbitrd^ 
ment  (F.)  r7th  ed.) 

When,  from  the  tenor  of  the  award,  it  appears  that  the 
arbitrator  has  intended  that  his  award  should  be  mutual, 
awarding  something  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties  as  an 
equivalent  for  what  he  has  awarded  in  favour  of  the  other ;  if 
then  that  which  is  awarded  on  the  one  side  be  void,  so  that 
performance  of  it  cannot  be  enforced,  the  award  is  void 
for  the  whole,  because  that  mutuality,  which  the  arbitrator 
intended,  cannot  be  preserved.  Yelv.  93  •  Brown.  92 : 
Roll.  Arb.  K.  15  :  Cro.  Jac.  577,  8. 

If  one  entire  act  awarded  to  be  done  on  one  side,  compre*- 
hend  several  things,  for  some  of  which  it  would  be  good,  and 
for  others  not,  the  award  is  bad  for  the  whole,  because  the  act 
cannot  be  divided.     Cro.  Jac.  639. 

When  it  appears  clearly  that  both  parties  have  the  full 
efiect  of  what  was  intended  them  by  the  arbitrator,  though 
something  be  awarded  which  is  void;  yet  the  award  shall 
stand  for  the  rest.  1  Ld.  Raym.  114:  Lutw.  545;  and  see 
12  Mod.  588. 

An  award  ought  regularly  to  be  made  in  writing,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  arbitrators,  and  the  execution  properly  wit- 
nessed :  it  may,  however,  be  made  by  parol,  if  it  is  so  expressly 
provided  in  the  submission.  An  award,  thoueh  under  seal,  is 
not  a  deed,  unless  delivered  by  the  arbitrator  as  such. 
4  East,  584. 

7.  It  is  not  in  aU  cases  absolutely  necessary  that  performance 
should  be  exactly  according  to  the  words  of  the  award ;  if  it 
be  substantively  and  effectually  the  same,  it  is  sufficient. 
3  Bulst.  67.  And  if  the  party,  in  whose  favour  the  award  is 
made,  accept  of  a  performance  differing  in  circumstances  from 
the  exact  letter  of  the  award,  that  is  sufficient ;  for  consetisus 
tollit  errorem.     3  Bulst.  67. 

Where  the  concurrence  and  presence  of  both  parties  is  not 
absolutely  necessaiiy  to  the  performance,  each  ought  to  perform 
his  part  without  rehuest  from  the  other.  1  Ld.  Raym.  233, 234: 
and  see  Roll.  Arb.  ti.  6. — If  an  award  order  that  the  defendant 
shall  re-assign  to  the  plaintiff  certain  mortgaged  premises, 
it  will  be  a  breach  if  he  do  not  re-assign  without  request. 
1  Ld.  Raym.  234. 

If  the  award  be  to  pay  at,  on,  or  before  a  particular  day, 
payment  before  the  day  is  equivalent  to  payment  on  the  day. 
3  Keb.  615,  676. 

A  considerable  number  of  years  having  elapsed  since  the 
02 
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makiiig  of  the  awards  is  no  objection  to  tbe  parties  being 
called  upon  to  perform  it.  Finch,  Rep,  384.  Nor  can  the 
statute  of  limitations  (28  Jac.  1.  c  ID.  §  8.)  be  pleaded  in 
bar.     2  Saund.  64, 

On  an  award,  that  one  party  shall  enter  into  a  security  for 
money  (note,  bond,  &c),  the  giving  the  security  b  a  perform- 
ance of  the  award :  and  on  non-payment,  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  given  can  only  proceed  against  the  other  on  that  security, 
and  not  on  the  submission  or  arbitration-bond.  BendL  15: 
Stra.  903.  1082. 

An  award  that  the  defendant  shall  pay  to  the  plaintiff* 
such  a  sum  of  money,  unless  within  twenty-one  days  (which 
was  after  the  time  limited  for  making  the  award)  the  de- 
fendant shall  exonerate  himself  by  affidavit  from  certain  pay- 
ments and  receipts,  in  which  case  he  was  only  to  pay  a  less 
sum,  is  illegal  and  void,  because  uncertain  and  inconclusive. 
7  Term  Rep,  IS. 

If  an  award  be  made  on  an  improper  stamp,  and  no  appli- 
cation be  made  to  enforce  it,  the  court  will  not  set  it  aside. 
PresUni  v.  Easlfvood,  7  Term  Rep,  95. 

The  court  will  not  set  aside  an  award  on  the  ground  that 
the  arbitrator  was  mistaken  in  law,  unless  the  principles  of 
law  on  which  he  decided  appear  on  the  face  of  the  award. 
2  Chitl.  674 :  see  also  1  D.  i!^^  /?.  S66. 

Two  several  tenants  of  a  farm  agreed  with  the  succeeding 
tenant  to  refer  certain  matters  in  difference  respecting  the 
farm  to  arbitration,  and  jointly  and  severally  promised  to  per- 
form the  award ;  the  arbitrator  awarded  each  of  the  two  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  third  ;  held  that  they  were  jointly 
responsible  for  the  sum  awarded  to  be  paid  by  each.  Matudl 
V.  Burredge,  7  Term  Rep,  352. 

VI.  The  Remedy  to  compel  Performance,  on  an  Award  or 
Umpirage  properfy  made. — The  remedy  to  compel  performance 
of  an  award  is  various,  according  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
submission. 

Though  the  submission  be  verbal,  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained on  the  award,  whether  it  be  for  the  payment  of  money, 
or  for  the  performance  of  a  collateral  act.  1  Ld.  Ra^pn,  122 : 
and  see  ante.  Division  I. 

WTiere  the  award  is  either  verbal,  or  in  writing,  Jor 
the  payment  of  money,  and  made  on  a  submission,  either  by 
parol  or  by  deed,  the  action  on  the  award  may  be  an 
action  of  debt :  it  may  also  be  an  action  of  assumpsit :  and 
in  all  other  cases  on  a  parol  submission,  an  assumpsit  is  the 
only  species  of  action  that  can  be  maintained.  1  Leon.  72 : 
Cro.  Jac.  354. 

In  all  actions  on  the  award,  it  must  necessarily  be  shown,  in 
direct  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  parties  submitted,  before  the 
award  can  be  properly  introduced.  2  Stra.  923.  The  submis- 
sion too  must  be  so  stated  as  to  correspond  with  the  award, 
and  to  support  it.     2  Lev,  235 :  2  Show.  6*1. 

When  the  action  is  on  a  mutual  assumpsit,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  on  request,  if  the  defendant  should  not  stand  to 
the  award,  an  actual  request  to  pay  that  sum,  before  the  action 
brought,  must  be  positively  stated.     I  Saund.  33  :  2  Keb.  126. 

When  the  submission  is  by  bond,  if  the  award  be  for  pay- 
ment of  money,  an  action  of  debt  on  the  award  lies,  as  well  as 
an  action  on  the  bond  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  action  most  usually 
brought ;  in  thb  the  order  of  pleading  commonly  observed  is, 
that  the  plaintiff*  declares  on  the  bond,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
action  on  a  bond  ;  the  defendant  then  prays  oyer  of  the  condi- 
tion, which  being  set  forth,  he  pleads  that  the  arbitrators,  or 
the  lunpire,  made  no  award ;  then  the  plaintiff*  replies,  not 
barely  alleging  that  they  did,  but  setting  forth  the  award  at 
large,  and  assigning  the  breach  by  the  defendant :  (as  to  which 
see  post,  and  mnck,  121  :  Yelv,  24.  78.  153:  I  Ld,  Raym. 
1 14.  123:  2  Vent,  221  :  3  Lev.  293.)  and  on  that  the  whole 
question  arises  as  on  an  original  declaration.— The  defendant 
then  either  rejoins  that  they  made  "  no  such  award;"  {Jenk,  1 16: 
Cro,  JaC'  200 :  Palm.  51 1.)  on  which  the  plaintiff*  takes  issue  I 


',  he  demurs,  and  the  plaintiff*  joins  in  deffiorrer.  Vide 
Stra,  923 :  Freem.  410.  415 :  1  Sid.  370 :  3  Burr.  1729, 1 730 : 
5  E.  4.  108 :  Brooke,  pL  33  :  Cro.  Eliz.  838. 

Every  thing  necessary  to  show  that  the  award  was  made  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  submission,  must  be  stated  by  the 
plaintiff*.  Lutw.  536 :  2  Ld,  Raym.  989.  IO76.  Where  also, 
by  the  terms  of  the  award,  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff*  is  a  condition  precedent  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  there  the  plaintiff*  must  show  that  he  has  done  every 
thing  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  call  on  the  opposite  party.-— 
But  tender  by  the  plaintiff*,  and  refusal  by  the  defendant,  will 
be  sufficient,  unless  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the  plaintiff*  can 
be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other.    Hardr.  43,  44. 

A  material  variance  between  the  real  award,  and  that  set 
forth  in  the  pleadings,  will  be  fatal  to  the  plaintiff*;  and  if  on 
the  trial  the  jury  doubt  whether  the  variance  is  material  or 
not,  a  special  veidict  may  be  taken  for  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
1  Salk.  72:  1  Ld.  Raym.  715:  S.  C.  1  Burr.  278. 

In  an  action  on  the  award,  the  defendant  may  plead  "  that 
he  did  not  submit ;"  but  in  an  action  on  the  bond  such  a  ple& 
is  not  good.     1  Sid.  290:  2  Stra.  923. 

More  exactness  is  required  in  setting  finrth  a  written  than  a 
verbal  award — ^in  the  former  nothing  must  be  alleged  by  in- 
ducement. 2  FenL  242.  The  breach  must  also  be  assifi;ned 
with  such  precision,  as  to  show  that  the  award  was  made  of 
the  thing  in  which  the  breach  was  alleged.  1  Roll,  Rep.  8 : 
Cro.  Jac,  339 :  2  Bulst.  93,  And  in  an  action  on  the  assumpsit 
to  perform  the  award,  the  plaintiff^  may  assign  several  breaches. 
Jenk.  264 :  and  see  Yelv.  35.  But  in  an  action  on  the  arbitra- 
tion bond,  where  several  things  are  oidered  to  be  done  by  the 
defendants  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  breaches  of  every 
matter,  because  the  breach  of  any  one  is  a  forfeiture  of  the 
penalty  of  the  bond ;  and  when  the  plaintiff*  has  once  recovered, 
then  he  can  never  maintain  another  action  on  the  same  bond, 
to  recover  the  penalty  again  on  a  second  breach.  2  Wils.  276. 9  • 
and  vide  Id.  293.  S.  P. 

If  the  defendant  set  forth  the  award,  and  allege  the  per- 
formance generally,  and  then  on  a  breach  being  assigned  in 
the  replication,  he  rejoin,  and  show  a  special  performance, 
this  will  be  a  departure.     1  Ld.  Raym.  234. 

It  has  several  times  happened  that  the  defendant,  by  setting 
forth  an  award  partially,  has  imposed  considerable  difficulty  on 
the  plaintiff*how  to  answer  him.  See  1  Keb.  56*8:  1  Saund,  326: 
3  Lev.  16*5 :  Lutw.  525.  In  this  case^  if  the  plaintiff^  demand 
oyer  of  the  award,  and  have  it  set  forth  at  full  length, 
assigning  a  breach  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  defendant  had 
pleaded  no  award,  he  will  be  secure  against  any  objection 
from  the  manner  of  pleading.  Lutw.  451  :  and  see  Gow>.  255: 
1  RoU.  Rep.  6. 

If,  from  the  default  of  the  defendant,  no  award  has  been 
made  within  the  time  limited,  the  plaintiff*  may,  to  the  plea  of 
no  award,  reply  that  default  of  the  defendant.  See  8  Co,  81. 
—  On  a  submission  by  bond,  providing  that  the  award  shall  be 
made  within  a  limited  time,  though  that  time  is  enlarged  by 
mutual  consent,  and  the  award  made  within  the  enlarged  time, 
an  action  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  bond  to  recover  the 
penalty  for  non-performance.  3  Term  Rep,  529*  n, — And  as 
to  sudi  enlargement  of  time,  see  2  Term  Rep.  643,  644: 
3  Term  Rep.60\. 

On  the  practice  obtaining,  of  references  at  Nisi  Prius, 
performance  of  the  award  was  consequently  enforced  by  means 
of  an  attachment,  and  the  following  is  the  present  course  of 
proceeding  to  obtain  that  remedy. — The  award  must  be  ten- 
dered to  the  party  bound  to  perform  it,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
accept  it,  affidavit  must  be  made  of  the  due  execution  of  the 
award,  and  of  such  tender  and  refusal ;  and  on  that,  applica- 
tion made  to  the  court  to  make  the  order  of  Nisi  Prius  a  rule 
of  court.  A  copy  of  this  rule  must  be  personally  served  on 
the  party ;  and  if  he  still  refuse  to  accept  the  award,  an  affi- 
davit must  be  made  of  such  service  and  refusal ;  on  which  the 
court  will  grant  an  attachment  of  course.  1  Crompt.  Prod,  261-. 
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When  the  award  is  accepted,  but  the  moiiey^  being  demanded, 
is  not  paid,  an  affidavit  must  be  made  of  such  renisal,  and  of 
tlie  due  execution  of  the  award.  2  Black.  Rep.  990,  99  i* — 
Where  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  the  proper  performance  of 
an  award,  it  is  discretionary  in  the  court  to  grant  or  refuse  an 
attachment.     1  Slra.  675  :  1  Burr,  268. 

If  an  award  finds  a  debt,  but  contains  no  order  for  payment 
of  it,  an  attachment  will  not  be  granted.  3  Bing.  634. 
If  one  of  the  parties  revoke  the  submission,  the  court  will 
grant  an  attachment,  provided  that  the  submission  has  been 
made  a  rule  of  court  before  the  revocation.  7  East,  60S : 
Bac.  Ab,  Arbitrament.  (H.)  Where  there  appeared  to  be 
objections  to  the  award  which  were  pleadable  to  any  action 
brought  upon  it,  though  not  sufficient  to  set  it  aside,  the 
court  refused  an  attachment.  2  Bing.  199 :  9  Moo.  38: 
and  see  Biu:.  Ab.  ubi  supra. 

When  an  award  is  not  for  the  payment  of  money,  but  for 
the  performance  of  any  collateral  act,  it  may  sometimes  be 
enforced  by  a  bill  in  equity,  on  which  the  court  will  decree  a 
^lecific  performance.  See  1  Alk,  74.  (62):  1  Eq.  Ab.  51  : 
I  C.  R.  46:  3C.R.20:  2  Fern.  24:  3  P.  Wms.  187.  189, 
190.  But  though  a  court  of  equity  may  assist  a  plaintiff  to 
procure  the  execution  of  an  award,  it  will  not  compel  a  de- 
fendant to  discover  a  breach  by  which  he  may  charge  himself 
with  the  penalty  of  a  submission-bond.  Bishop  v.  Bishop, 
I  C.R. 

The  performance  of  an  award  is  compelled  in  equity,  on  the 
ground  that  the  award  only  ascertaias  the  terms  of  a  previous 
agreement  between  the  paities ;  and  although  the  court  will 
not  deciee  the  execution  of  ille^  acts  directed  by  the  award, 
yet  if  the  acts  are  legal,  the  court  will  not  inquire  into  their 
reasonableness,  since  it  considers  the  determination  of  the  ar- 
bitrator conclusive,  as  the  judge  chosen  by  the  parties. 
1  Swansl.43:  17  Ves.  242. 

Upon  an  application  for  an  attachment  for  non-performance 
of  an  award,  the  parties  may  object  to  any  illegality  apparent  on 
the  award,  though  the  time  for  applying  to  set  aside  the  award 
is  expired.  Pediey  v.  Goddard,  7  Term  Rep.  73.  But  the 
court  will  not  set  aside  an  award  for  any  defect  after  the  time 
limited  by  the  stat  9  and  10  W.  3.  c.  15.     Ibid. 

If  an  arlutrator,  under  a  reference  between  A.  and  B.,  ad- 
rainistratcH',  award  that  B.  shall  pay  a  certain  sum,  as  the 
amount  of  A.'s  demand,  B.  cannot  afterwards  object  that  he 
had  no  assets,  but  may  be  attached  for  non-payment.  Worth" 
imgUm  V.  Barlow,  administratrix.  7  Term  Rep.  453.  See 
5  Bmg.  200.  ace. :  and  4  Dow.  Sf  R^.  814. 
,  An  agreement  to  enlarge  the  time  for  makine  an  award 
most  contain  a  consent  that  it  shall  be  made  a  rule  of  court, 
otherwise  no  attachment  will  be  granted  for  not  performing 
an  award  made  under  it.     Jenkins  v.  Law,  8  Term  Rep.  87* 

To  covenant  in  a  deed  (made  for  the  performance  of  se- 
veral matters,)  the  defendant  cannot  plead  that,  in  the  deed, 
there  is  a  covenant  that  in  case  any  difference  should  arise 
between  the  parties  respecting  any  part  of  the  agreement,  it 
ihould  be  settled  by  three  arbitrators,  to  be  chosen,  &c.,  and 
that  he  offered  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute,  &c.,  but  the 
plaintiff  refused,  &c  Thompson  v.  Chamock,  8  Term 
Rep.  139. 

A.  and  B.  in  1797>  assigned  to  the  plaintiff  all  debts  due  to 
them,  and  gave  him  a  power  of  attorney  to  receive  and  com- 
pound for  the  same;  under  which  the  plaintiff,  in  1799,  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  the  matters  in  difference  then  subsisting 
between  his  principals  and  the  defendants ;  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendants  promised  to  each  other  to  perform  the  award. 
The  arfattiators  having  awarded  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff 
M  such  attorney,  he  may  maintain  an  action  for  it  in  his  own 
name.     BanJiU  v.  Leigh,  8  Term  Rep.  571. 

Applications  to  set  aside  awards,  though  for  objections  ap- 
pearing on  the  face  of  them,  must  be  made  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  9  and  10  W.  3.  c.  15.  Ijowndes  v.  Lotvndes, 
1  EaH,  276. 


Where  a  verdict  is  taken,  pro  formd,  at  the  trial  for  a  cer* 
tain  sum,  subject  to  the  awanl  of  an  arbitrator,  the  sum  after- 
wards awarded  is  to  be  taken  as  if  it  had  been  originally  found 
by  the  jury ;  and  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  enter  up  judgment 
for  the  amount,  without  first  applying  to  the  court  for  leave 
so  to  do.     Lee  v.  Lin  gar d,  1  East,  401. 

If  an  arbitrator  profess  to  decide  upon  the  law,  and  he  mis- 
takes it,  the  court  will  set  aside  the  award,  although  the  arbi- 
trator's reasons  do  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  award,  but 
only  upon  another  paper  delivered  therewith.  So  it  seems  it 
would  be  if  such  reasons  appeared  in  any  other  authentic  man- 
ner to  the  court*     Kent  v.  Eistob  and  al.,  3  East,  18. 

But  where  the  law  is  not  dear  and  settled,  the  court  will 
not  set  aside  the  award  on  an  objection  to  the  arbitrator's  law. 
3  Atk.  494:  and  see  3  Bam.  ^  A.  237:  2  Bam.  Sf  A.  69I  : 
and  see  Bac.  Ab,  Arbitrament.  (K.)  (7th  ed.) 

A.  declared  in  covenant  against  B.  and  her  husband^  for 
that  B.,  before  her  intermarriage,  covenanted  with  A.,  by 
deed,  to  leave  certain  accounts  in  difference  between  them  to 
arbitration,  and  to  abide  and  perform  the  award,  provided  it 
were  made  during  their  lives ;  and  A.  protesting  that  B.  had 
not,  before  her  intermarriage,  performed  her  part  of  the  cove- 
nant, averred  that,  after  the  making  the  indenture,  and  the 
intermarriage  of  the  defendant,  the  arbitrator  awarded  B.  to 
pay  a  certain  sum,  and  then  alleged  a  breach  for  non-payment 
of  such  sum.  After  verdict  on  non  est  factum  pleaded ;  held 
that,  upon  this  declaration,  it  must  be  taken  that  B.  inter^ 
married  after  the  submission,  and  before  the  award  made ;  in 
which  case,  although  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  upon  the 
breach  assigned  for  non-payment  of  the  sum  awarded,  because 
the  marriage  was  a  countermand  to  the  authori^  of  the  arbitra- 
tor; yet  as,  by  the  marriage  itself,  B.  had  by  ner  own  act  put 
it  out  of  her  power  to  perform  the  award,  the  covenant  to  abide 
the  award  was  broken,  and  therefore  the  judgment  could  not 
be  arrested  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  was  a  revocation 
of  the  arbitrator's  authority,  and  that  so  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover  as  far  a  breach  of  non-performance  of  the  award. 
Chamley  v.  Winstanley  and  Ux.^  5  East,  266. 

Where  a  verdict  is  taken  for  a  certain  sum,  subject  to  the 
award  of  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  matters  in  difference  are 
referred  by  a  rule  of  Nisi  Prius,  he  cannot  award  a  greater 
sum  than  that  for  which  the  verdict  was  taken ;  and  if  he  do, 
no  assumpsit  by  implication  will  arise  to  pay  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  verdict  so  taken.    Bonner  v.  Charlton,  5  East,  139. 

VII.  Of  the  Means  of  procuring  Relief  against  it,  when  im- 
properly made, — Relief  may  be  obtained  against  an  award,  made 
contrary  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  law,  when  the  award  is  put 
in  suit.  But  when  the  submission  is  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
parties,  the  defendant  is  not  permitted  to  impeach  the  conduct 
of  the  arbitrators  at  law ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  defence  to  an 
action  on  the  award  or  submission-bond.     See  1  Saund.  237 : 

2  WUs.  149*  In  such  case  the  only  relief  is  in  equity.  2  Vezey, 
315.  But  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  set  aside  an 
award,  where  the  submission  is  voluntary  (or  by  order  of 
Nisi  Prius,  1  C.  C.  140:  1  Vem.  157.)#  except  for  corruption 
or  improper  conduct  in  the  arbitrators ;  or  where  the  award 
appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  equity : 
as,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  infant,  &c     1  C.  C.  276.  279,  280 : 

3  Atk.  5^9'  (496) :  2  Eq.  Ab.  63, 64 :  3  C.  R.  49 :  Amb.  245. 
In  bills  to  have  an  award  set  aside  for  corruption  or  par- 
tiality, it  is  usual  to  make  the  arbitrators  defendants ;  together 
with  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  award  is  made.  Fincn  Rep. 
141:  3  Ath.  644.  397*  The  arbitrators  may  plead  the  award 
in  bar ;  but  they  must  show  themselves  impartial,  or  the  court 
will  make  them  pay  costs.     2  Atk.  396.  (412.) 

Where  the  submission  is  by  order  of  Nisi  Prius,  or  under 
the  Stat.  9  and  10  fF.  3.  a  court  of  equity  will  not  entertain  a 
bill  to  relieve  against  an  award  for  corruption  or  partiality, 
unless  the  court  of  law  has  not  afforded  that  relief  on  appli- 
cation ;  or  the  time  for  complaining  at  law,  under  the  statute^ 
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is  elapsed.    2  Atfc.  155.  (l62.)  S96.  (412.):  2  Fez.  816. 317: 
See  Bunb.  265. 

By  the  stat.  9  and  10  W.  3,  c.  15.  it  is  enacted,  that  ''any 
arbitration  or  umpirage,  procured  by  comiption  or  undue 
means,  shall  be  void;  and  be  accordingly  set  aside  by  any 
court  of  law  or  equity,  so  as  complaint  be  made  to  the  court, 
where  the  rule  for  submission  is  made,  before  the  last  day  of 
the  next  term  after  such  arbitration  made  and  puUished  to 
the  parties."     See  1  Stra.  301 :  2  Burr.  701 :  Barnes,  55.  57. 

Although  the  statute,  in  terms,  confines  the  objection  to  the 
comiption  or  undue  practices  of  the  arbitrator,  and  also  limits 
the  time  of  makine  those  objections  to  the  last  day  of  the  term 
following  the  pumication  of  the  award,  the  court  have  con- 
strued this  clause  liberally.  They  will  listen  to  all  such 
objections  as  might  be  taken  to  an  award  made  under  a  rule  of 
court  at  common  law :  and  although  no  application  to  set  aside 
an  award  under  the  statute  can  be  made  after  the  time  so 
limited,  yet  on  motion  to  enforce  it  by  attachment  made  at  any 
time,  the  court  will  hear  the  same  objection  in  answer  to  that 
application,  and  will  use  them  as  reasons,  if  well-founded,  to 
influence  their  decision  in  withholding  the  attachment,  as  they 
would  have  done  on  application  to  set  aside  the  award. 

It  seems  that  a  court  of  equity  may  relieve,  on  manifest 
grounds,  after  the  time  required  by  the  act  for  complaint  at 
&w,  though  no  such  complaint  is  made  at  aU  in  the  common 
law  courts.     Bunb,  265 ;  1  Bam.  K.  B.  75.  152. 

Ever  since  the  above  statute,  it  is  competent  to  either  party 
before  the  submission  is  made  a  rule  of  court,  to  revoke  by  deed 
ius  submission,  and  notify  the  same  to  the  arbitrators  before  the 
authority  is  executed.     7  E.R.6O8:  5  Taunt.  452. 

Where  the  submission  is  by  reference  at  Nisi  Prius,  there  is 
no  time  limited  for  making  an  application  to  set  aside  an  award 
for  any  cause.  2  Atk.  155.  (l62.^:  Str.  301 :  2  Burr.  701  : 
8  E.  R.  466.  But  in  such  case  the  motion  to  set  aside  an 
award  must  be  made  vdthin  the  time  allowed  to  move  for  a 
new  trial,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  be  shown  for  the  delay. 
6  Bam,  4*  C.  629.  When  the  submission  is  according  to  the 
statute,  no  application  can  be  made  to  have  the  award  set  aside 
till  the  submission  be  actually  made  a  rule  of  court,  which  may 
be  either  before  or  after  making  the  award.  1  Stra.  301 : 
2  Fez.  317:  2  Str.  1178:  3  P.  Wms.  362. 

The  most  frequent  subject  of  complaint  against  an  award, 
arises  from  some  imputed  misconduct  of  the  arbitrators,  and 
when  the  complaint  is  made  out,  it  is  generally  successful :  as 
if  one  of  the  arbitrators  unjustly  exclude  the  rest  from  the 
award;  or  hold  private  meetings  with  one  of  the  parties; 
2  Fern.  515 ;  or  appoint  an  umpire  by  lot ;  Id.  485 ;  or  mani- 
fest any  other  undue  partiality;  Id.  101.  251:  3  P.  Wms. 
262  :  2  Fez.  216.  18 :  1  Fez.  317.  See  Bac.  Ab.  Arbitrament. 
(K.)  (7th  ed.) 

If  it  appear  that  the  arbitrators  went  on  a  plain  mistake, 
either  as  to  the  law,  or  in  a  point  of  fact,  that  is  an  error  ap- 
pearing on  the  face  of  the  award,  and  sufficient  to  set  it  aside. 
2  Fern.  705.  As  to  mistakes,  see  Bam.  S^  AdoL  234.  So  if  the 
arbitrators  appear  to  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  re- 
ference. 2  Fern.  251.  So  also  where  any  circumstance  is 
suppressed  or  concealed  from  either  of  the  arbitrators,  and  the 
arbitrator  declares  that  had  he  known  the  circumstance,  he 
would  have  made  a  different  award.     1  Atk.  77*  (64.) 

Where  the  submission  is  under  the  statute,  or  by  reference 
at  Nisi  Prius,  the  court  will  on  some  occasions  send  back  the 
award  to  be  re-considered,  on  suggestion  that  the  arbitrator 
had  not  sufficient  materials  before  him,  and  perhaps  too  to 
rectify  any  trifling  or  apparent  mistake ;  but  such  application 
must  be  made  in  the  former  case  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  statute.    2  Term  Rep^  781. 

Where  a  rule  to  show  cause  is  obtained  in  King's  Bench  to 
set  aside  an  award,  the  objections  intended  to  be  insisted  upon 
must  be  stated  in  the  rule  to  show  cause.  Reg.  Gen.  K.  B.  E.  T. 
2  G.  4 :  ^  B.  Sf  A.  539.  And  the  same  in  the  Exchequer. 
1 1  Price,  57. 


Amotion  for  setting  aside  an  awaid  must  bemadeAr^nvtlie 
last  day  of  the  next  term  after  such  award  is  published ;  other- 
wise it  is  too  late,  and  an  attachment  for  noa-perfonnaiiee 
may  issue.  Cowp.  23.  And  the  court  will  not  hear  soek  a 
motion  on  the  last  day  ci  term.     1  Tidd's  Prac.  503. 

The  court  will  not  grant  a  second  rule  to  let  aside  sn 
award,  when  a  rule  for  that  purpoae  has  been  idieftdy  dis- 
charge.   2  Chitt.  265. 

Applications  to  set  aside  awards  must  be  made  within  tke 
time  limited  by  the  statute,  although  the  objeetion  appean  oo 
the  face  of  the  award.    2  Term  Rep.  781 :  1  East,  276. 

VlII.  The  Effect  in  precluding  the  Parties  from  suing  om  tke 
original  Cause  of' Action  or  StUjject  of  Reference^^-An  award  wusy 
be  pleaded  in  bar  to  every  action  brought  for  a  cause  or 
plaint  which  had  been  previously  referred  to  the  axbitnton^ 
which  the  award  was  made.    See  4  Term  Rep.  146. 

The  award  thus  pleaded  must  have  all  the  qualities  ni 
saiy  to  constitute  a  good  award ;  and  must  be  such,  if  it  be 
pl^cd  without  performance,  that  the  plaintiff  may  have  a 
remedy  to  compel  performance :  but  if  performance  be  allied, 
as  it  mav  be  (see  1  Ro.  Rep.  7,  8 :  Cro.  Jac.  339 :  2  BmlM. 
93 :  RoU.  Arbitr.  (F.  2) :  Al  86 :  3  Leon.  62.)  even  a  void 
award  may  frequently  be  a  good  bar.  An  award,  hewevcr, 
which  is  in  itself  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  ascertuned  by 
averment,  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar.  2  Sound.  292 :  2  KeL 
736. 

The  cases  which  have  determined  an  award  not  to  be  plead- 
able in  bar,  where  it  does  not  create  a  new  duty,  seem  ine- 
concileable  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject- 
particularly  as  they  allow  that  an  action  may  be  maintained 
on  the  submission,  whether  that  is  by  bond  or  otherwise. 
1  Ld.  Raym.  248:  12  Mod.  130:  Cbm6.  440:  iSaUc^i 
Lutw.  56,  57- 

An  award,  however,  which  does  not  extend  to  tke  wkole 
of  the  thing  demanded,  is  not  a  good  plea  to  an  action  an  the 
demand.  Al.  5'.  1  Ld.  Raym.  6l2 :  see  Lutw.  51.  And  in 
order  to  make  an  award  a  good  plea,  it  must  appear  that  both 
parties  were  equally  bound  by  it. 

Where  the  plaintiff  lays  several  counts  in  his  dedaratioo^ 
and  the  award,  from  the  terms  of  it,  can  only  be  a  bar  to  one 
of  them  ;  if  in  reality  they  are  all  for  the  same  cause,  the  best 
way  of  pleading  seems  to  be,  to  plead  the  award  to  that  count 
to  which  it  is  answerable  in  terms ;  and  the  genend  ioue  to 
the  rest.     Kyd.  245. 

There  were  anciently  some  distinctions  in  the  manner  of 
pleading  an  award,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  allcyng 
performance  of  the  thing  awarded,  which  are  not  now  eann- 
tial ;  for  since  it  has  been  held  that  an  action  will  lie  on  the 
mere  submission,  it  is  in  no  case  necessary  for  the  defendant, 
in  pleading  an  award  in  bar  of  an  action,  to  allege  perform- 
ance  of  the  thing  awarded,  unless  where  the  amrd  is  void^ 
and  consequently  the  plaintiff  could  not  enforce  it.  1  Ld. 
Rawn.  122. 

Where  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  in 
ejectment  had  before  referred  their  right  to  the  land  to  an 
arbitrator,  who  had  awarded  in  favour  of  the  lessor,  the 
award  excludes  the  defendant  from  disputing  the  lessor's  title 
in  an  action  of  ejectment.  Doe,  d.  Morris  and  aL,  v.  Prosser, 
3  East,  16. 

Form  of  an  Awabd,  on  a  Submission. 

To  all  people  to  whom  this  present  writing  indented  ^  Award 
shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  there  are  several  accommts  de» 
pending,  and  divers  controversies  and  disputes  have  lotd^ 
arisen  between  A.  B.  of,  Sfc.  Gent.,  and  C.  D.  ^  Sfc.  all  irAtdi 
controversies  and  disputes  are  chiefly  touching  and  concerning, 
S^.  And  whereas,  jbr  the  putting  an  end  to  the  said  di^erences 
and  disputes,  they  the  said  A.  B*  and  C.  D.,  by  their  several 
I  bonds  or  obligations  bearing  date,  Sfc.  are  become  bound  taek  to 
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AWAED. 

tte  oiker  cftkem  in  tke  penal  wm  of,  S^>  to  Hand  to  and  abide 
the  awmxd  andjinal  determination  (^  usE.  F.,  G.  H.  Sfc,  so  as 
tke  said  award  be  made  in  writing^  and  ready  to  he  delivered  to 
tke  parties  in  difference  on  or  before,  6jfv.  next,  as  ^  the  said 
cbU^lionsM  and  the  condition  thereof  may  appear*  Now  know 
je.  That  we  the  said  arbitreUors  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  and  seals  affixed,  taking  upon  us  the  burthen  of  the 
said  awards  and  having  fully  exanunea  and  duly  consider^  the 
proqfs  and  allegations  ^both  the  said  parties,  do,  for  the  settling 
amky  and  Jriendship  between  them,  make  and  publish  this  our 
awards  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  in  manner  following, 
thai  is  to  say.  First,  We  do  award  and  order,  that  all  actions, 
suits,  quarrds,  and  controversies  whatsoever  had,  moved,  arisen 
or  depending  between  the  said  parties  in  law  or  equity,  for  any 
manner  ^ cause  whatsoever ^  touching  the  said,  Spc.  to  tlie  day  of 
the  dale  hereof,  shall  cease  and  be  no  farther  prosecuted,  and 
thai  each  of  the  said  parties  shall  pay  and  bear  his  own  costs 
and  charges,  in  anywue  relating  to  or  concerning  the  said  pre- 
And  we  do  also  award  and  order  that  the  said  A.  B. 
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shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  C.  D.  the  sum  of,  4^?. 
within  the  space  of,  Sfc*  And  also  at  his  own  costs  and  charges 
do,  4^.  And  we  do  award  and  order  that,  Sfc.  And  lastly, 
we  do  award  and  order  that  the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D.^  on  pay- 
ment of  the  money  above-mentioned,  shall  in  due  form  of  law 
execute  each  to  the  other  if  them  general  releases,  sufficient  for 
the  releasing  by  each  to  the  other  of  them,  his  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, (fall  actions,  suits,  arrests,  quarrels,  controversies 
and  demands  whatsoever  touching  or  concerning  the  premises 
aforesaid,  or  any  matter  or  thing  thereunto  relating,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  until  the  day  of,  Sfc.  last.  In  witness,  &c. 

AWM,  or  aume  (Teut.  ohm.  i.  e.  cadus  vel  mensura.^  A 
measure  of  Rhenish  wine,  containing  forty  gallons ;  mentioned 
in  some  statutes.  This  word  is  otherwise  written  awame.^^ 
The  rood  of  Rhenish  wine  of  Dordreight  is  ten  awmes,  and 
every  awme  50  gallons.  The  rood  of  Antwerp  is  fourteen 
awmes^  and  every  awme  S5  gallons. 

AXELODUNUM.  Hexam,  in  the  hishopric  of  Durham. 
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BACA.  A  hook,  or  link  of  iron,  or  staple.  Consuetudin. 
domus  de  Farendon.  MS.f  29- 

BACINNIUM,  or  Bacina.  A  hason  or  vessel  to  hold  water 
to  wash  the  hands.  Simeon  Dunelme,  anno  1126.  Mon.  AngL 
torn.  3.  p.  191.  Petrusflius  Petri  Picot  tenet  medietatem 
Heydence  per  seriantiam  serviendi  de  bacinis, — This  was  a  ser- 
vice of  holding  the  bason,  or  waiting  at  the  bason,  on  the  day 
of  the  king's  coronation.  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccar.f  187. 

BACHELACANwS:  SYLViE.     Bagley. 

BACHELCRIA.  The  commonalty  or  yeomanry,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  baronage.  Annal.  Burton,  p.  426.  sub.  an.  1259* 

BACHELOR,  Baccalaureus,  from  the  Fr.  bachelier,  viz. 
Ufro,  a  leamer.l  In  the  universities  there  are  bachelors  of  arts, 
&c^  which  is  the  first  degree  taken  by  students,  before  they 
oome  to  greater  dignity.  And  those  that  are  called  bachelors 
d£  the  companies  o£  London,  are  such  of  each  company  as  are 
fringing  towards  the  estate  of  those  that  are  employed  in 
ooundl,  but  as  yet  are  inferiors ;  for  every  of  the  twelve  com- 
consists  of  a  master,  two  wardens,  the  livery  (which 
assistants  in  matters  of  council,  or  such  as  the  assistants 
choBen  out  of),  and  the  bachelors,  in  other  companies 
called  the  yeomanry.  The  word  bachelor  is  also  used,  and 
^gfiHiffa  the  same  with  knight  bachelor^  a  simple  knight,  and 
not  knight  banneret,  or  knight  of  the  Bath.  The  name  of 
bttclielor  was  also  applied  to  that  species  of  esquire,  ten  of 
whom  were  retained  by  each  knight  banneret  on  his  creation. 
Ammo  98  Ed.  3.  a  petition  was  recorded  in  the  Tower,  beginning 
tlius  :  A  nostre  Seigneur  le  Roy  monstreni  voire  simple  bachelor, 
Jokam  de  Bures,  ^tr.  Bachelor  was  anciently  attributed  to  the 
admiral  of  England,  if  he  were  under  the  degree  of  a  baron. 
In  PaL  8  R.  2.  we  read  of  a  baccalaureus  regis.  Touching 
the  farther  etymology  of  this  word,  see  Spelman. 

The  term  bachdor  also  denotes  in  law  a  man  who  has 
never  been  married ;  and  as  such,  taxes  have  at  times  been 
Jeriedi,  or  the  taxes  laid  on  others  increased,  if  paid  by  ba- 
defan :  fti  in  the  case  of  the  duty  on  servants,  under  stat. 
US  G.  S.  c.  43. 

BACKBERINDE,  Sax.^  Bearing  upon  the  back,  or  about 
Bfndcm  uaeth  it  for  a  sign  or  circumstance  of  theft 


apparent,  which  the  civilians  csXLfurtum  manifestum.  Bract, 
lib,  3.  tract.  2.  cap.  32.  Manwood  remarks  it  as  one  of  the 
four  circumstances  or  cases,  wherein  a  forester  may  arrest  the 
body  of  an  offender  against  vert  or  venison  in  the  forest :  by 
the  assise  of  the  forest  of  Lancaster,  (says  he),  taken  wkh  the 
manner,  is  when  one  is  found  in  the  king's  forest  in  any  of 
these  four  degrees,  stable-stand,  dog-draw,  backbear,  bloody- 
hand.     Manw.  2  part.  Forest  Laws. 

BACK-BOND.  A  term  in  Scotch  Law,  meaning  a  deed 
which  in  conjunction  with  an  absolute  disposition  constitutes  a 
trust.  It  expresses  the  nature  of  the  right  actually  had  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  disposition  is  made.  It  is  equivalent  to 
the  English  deed  of  declaration  of  trust. 

BACO.  A  bacon  hog,  used  in  old  charters.     Blount. 

BACTILE.  A  candlestick  properly  so  called,  when  formerly 
made  ex  baculo,  of  wood,  or  a  stick.  Clodingham  Hist,  Dunelm. 
apud  Warloni,  Ang.  Sac.  p.  1723. 

BADGER,  from  the  Fr.  baggage,  a  bundle,  and  thence  is 
derived  bagagier,  a  carrier  of  goods.^  One  that  buys  com  or 
victuals  in  one  place,  and  carries  them  to  another  to  sell  and 
make  profit  by  them :  and  such  a  one  was  exempted  in  the 
Stat.  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  14.  from  the  punishment  of  aningrosser 
within  that  statute.  But  by  5  Eliz.  c*  12.  badgers  are  to  be 
licensed  by  the  justices  of  peace  in  the  sessions;  whose  licences 
will  be  in  force  for  one  year,  and  no  longer :  and  the  persons 
to  whom  granted  must  enter  into  a  recognisance  that  they  will 
not  by  colour  of  their  licences  forested,  or  do  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  statutes  made  against  forestallers,  ingrossers,  and 
regrators.  If  any  person  shall  act  as  a  badger  without  licence, 
he  is  to  forfeit  5/.,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the 
prosecutor,  leviable  by  warrant  from  justices  of  peace,  &c. 
Vide  IS  El.  c.  25.  §  20. 

BADIZA.  Bath,  in  Somersetshire. 

BADONICUS  MoNS.  Barnes  Down,  near  Bath. 

BAG.  An  uncertain  quantity  of  goods  and  merchandi£e, 
from  three  to  four  hundred.     Lex  Mercat*. 

BAGA.  A  bag^or  purse.     Mon.  AngL  torn.  3.  p.  237. 

BAG  A  VEL.  The  citizens  of  Exeter  had  granted  to  them 
by  charter  from  Edw.  I.  the  collection  of  a  certain  tribute 
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or  toll  upon  all  manner  of  wares  brought  to  that  city  to  be 
sdd>  towards  the  paving  of  the  streets,  repairing  of  the  walls, 
and  maintenance  oi  the  citj,  which  was  commonly  called  in 
old  English,  hegavdy  beihugavel,  and  ckippinggaveL    Antiq.  of 
Eaeier. 

BAHADUM.*  A  chest  or  caSer.    FlHa,  lib.  2.  c.  21. 

BAJARDOUR,  Lat.  bajulaior.']  A  bearer  of  any  weight  or 
burthen.     Petr.  BUs,  Conlin,  Hist.  Cropland,  p.  120. 

BAIL,  baillum,  from  the  Fr.  bailler,  wUch  comes  of  the 
Greek  BoXXetv,  and  signifies  to  deliver  into  hands.^  Is  used 
in  our  common  law  for  the  freeing  or  setting  at  libmy  of  one 
arrested  or  imprisoned  upon  any  action,  either  civil  or  criminal^ 
on  surety  taken  for  his  appearance  at  a  day  and  place  certain. 
Brad.  Ub.  3.  tract.  2.  c.  8.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  bail, 
is  because,  by  this  means,  the  party  restrained  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  those  that  bind  themselves  for  his  forthcoming, 
in  order  to  a  safe  keeping  or  protection  from  prison :  and  the 
end  of  bail  is  to  satisfy  the  condemnation  and  costs,  or  render 
the  defendant  to  prison. 

Bail  and  mainprize  are  <^ten  used  promiscuously  in  our  law 
books,  as  signifying  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  agree  in  this 
notion,  thai  they  save  a  man  from  imprisonment  in  the  common 
gaol;  his  friends  undertaking  for  him,  before  certain  persons 
for  that  purpose  authorized,  that  he  shall  appear  at  a  certain 
day,  and  answer  whatever  shall  be  objected  to  him  in  a  lesal 
way.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  15.  §  29:  4  Inst.  180.  The  duef 
difference  is,  that  a  man's  mainpernors  are  barely  his  sureties, 
and  cannot  imprison  him  themselves  to  secure  his  appearance, 
as  his  bail  may,  who  are  looked  upon  as  his  gaolers,  to  whose 
custody  he  is  committed,  and  therefore  may  take  him  upon  a 
Sunday  t  and  confine  until  the  next  day,  and  then  render  him. 
6  Mod.  231:  Ld.Raym.706:  12  Mod.  275. 

Special  bail  are  two  or  more  persons  who  undertake  gene- 
rally, or  in  a  sum  certain  that  if  the  defendant  be  convict^,  he 
shim  satisfy  the  plaintiff,  or  render  himself  to  the  custody  of 
the  marsh^ ;  generally  there  are  but  tn/o  persons  who  beoome 
bail  for  a  defendant. 

Where  the  defendant  has  been  arrested  or  discharged  out  of 
custody,  upon  giving  a  bail  bond  to  the  sheriff,  he  must,  at  the 
return  of  the  writ,  to  discharge  such  bond,  appear  thereto, 
namely,  by  putting  in  specicU  bail,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  bail  above, 
so  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sheriff's  bail,  or  bail 
below;  nor  can  he  render  himself,  in  ducharge  oi  such  bond, 
without ^r//  putting  in  hail  above.     5  Burr.  2683. 

By  rule  M.  l654,  no  attorney  shall  be  bail  for  a  defendant 
in  any  action,  nor  his  clerk.  Cowp.  228.  By  rules  of  H.  T. 
1832,  if  a  practising  attorney,  or  his  derk,  be  put  in  as  bail, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  rendering,  the  plaintiff  may  treat  the 
bail  as  a  nullity.  Vide  Doug.  Rep.  4(>6.  that  an  attorney  may 
be  admitted  as  bail  in  a  criminal  case. 

No  sheriff's  officer,  bailiff,  or  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
execution  of  process,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  bail  in  any  action 
or  suit  depending  in  K.  B.,  nor  persons  outlawed  after  judg- 
ment. R.  M.  14  G.  2.  The  keeper  of  the  Poultry  Compter 
was  rejected.     Doug.  466. 

I.  Of  Bail  in  Civil  CASBa  As  to  the  form  and  requisites 
of  affidavits  to  hold  to  bail,  see  tit.  Affidavit,  Arrest."}  In 
actions  of  battery,  trespass,  slander,  &c,  though  the  plaintiff  is 
likely  to  recover  large  damages,  special  bail  is  not  to  be  had, 
unless  by  order  of  court,  and  the  process  is  marked  for  special 
bail :  nor  is  it  required  in  actions  of  account,  or  of  covenant, 
except  it  be  to  pay  money ;  nor  against  heirs  or  executors,  &c. 
for  the  debt  of  the  testator,  unless  they  have  wasted  the 
testator's  goods.  1  Danv.  Ab.  681 :  Bac.  Ab.  Bail  in  Civil 
Causes  (B.):  Tidd.  Prac.  171.  (9th  ed.) :  9  East,  325. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  71.  no  person  shall  be  held  to  bail  where 
the  cause  of  action  does  not  originally  amount  to  20^  over  and 
above  all  costs,  charges,  and  expences,  so  that  special  or  common 
bail  is  no  longer  discretionary  in  the  court,  but  is  governed  by 
the  arrest    See  Tid^Ts  Prac.  239.  (9th  ed.) 


If  baron  and  feme  are  sued,  the  husband  must  put  in  bail 
for  both ;  but  if  the  husband  does  not  appear  upon  the  arrest, 
the  wife  must  file  common  bail  before  she  can  be  discharged  r 
for  otherwise  the  plaintiff  could  not  proceed  to  obtain  judg- 
ment. Golds.  127:  Cro.  Eliz.  370:  Cro.  Jac.  445:  SU^, 
475 :  1  Mod.  8:  6  Mod.  17.  105:  Tidd.  Pract.  240.  (9th  ed.) 

A  feme  covert  was  discharged  out  of  custody^  because  she 
was  arrested  without  her  husbsmd  ;  though  the  writ  was  sued 
against  both,  and  non  est  inventus  retumdl  as  to  the  husband. 
1  Term  Rep.  486.  See  tit.  Arrest :  and  see  Bac.  Ab.  Bail  tis 
Civil  Causes  {B.  5.)  :  1  Bam.  ^  A.  l65. 

In  all  actions  brought  in  B.  R.  upon  any  penal  law,  the 
defendant  is  to  put  in  but  common  bail.  Yelv.  5S :  see  Bae. 
Ab.  Bail  (B.)  In  actions  where  damages  are  uncertain,  baO 
is  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  court :  on  a  dangerous  assault 
and  battery,  upon  affidavit  of  special  damages,  a  judge's  hand 
may  be  procured  for  allowance  of  an  ac  eliam  in  the  writ :  and 
in  action  of  scandalum  magnatum,  the  court,  on  motion,  ordered 
special  bail.  Raym.  74.  When  bail  is  taken  by  the  chief 
justice,  or  other  judge,  on  a  habeas  corpus,  the  bail  taken  in 
the  inferior  court  is  dismissed,  thouffh  the  last  bail  be  not  tiled 
presently,  nor  till  the  next  term.  Yelv.  120.  121.  Yet  it  has 
been  held,  where  a  cause  is  removed  out  of  an  inferior  court  by 
habeas  corpus,  if  the  bail  below  offer  themselves  to  be  bail 
above,  they  shall  be  taken,  not  being  excepted  against  below, 
unless  the  cause  comes  out  of  London.  For  the  sufficiency  oi 
the  bail  there  is  at  the  peril  of  the  derk,  and  he  is  responsible 
to  the  plaintiff:  so  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  the  liberty  of  ex- 
cepting against  them,  and  the  derk  is  not  responsible  for  their 
deficiency  in  the  court  above,  though  he  was  in  London, 
1  Salic.  97. 

In  London,  it  is  said,  special  bail  is  to  be  given  in  action  of 
account,  &c.  But  on  removal  by  habetu  corpus  into  B.  R., 
that  court  will  accept  common  baiL     2  Keb.  404. 

Bail  in  Error. — There  is  not  only  bail  to  appear,  &c.,  <m 
writs  of  error ;  but  also  in  audita  querela  a  recognixauce  c^ 
bail  must  be  acknowledged ;  and  upon  a  writ  of  attain!,  to 
prosecute,  &c  Jenk.  Cent.  129. 

By  the  stat.  3  Jac.  I.e.  8.  no  execution  shall  be  delayed 
by  any  writ  of  error  or  supersedeas  thereupon^  unless  baU  shall 
be  given  in  double  the  sum  adjudged,  to  prosecute  the  writ  of 
error  with  effect ;  and  also  to  satisfy  the  debt,  damages,  and 
costs  adjudged,  &c.  This  statute,  which  applied  only  to  judg- 
ment on  bonds  and  specialties,  is  now  extended  to  all  judgments 
in  personal  actions  by  6  G.  4.  c.  96.  The  statutes  only  apply  to 
writs  of  error  brought  by  defendants.  5  East,  545  :  10  iast,  2. 
As  to  bail  in  error,  see  Tidd.  1149.  1153.  (9th  ed.) 

If  a  cause,  removed  from  an  inferior  court,  be  remanded 
back  by  procedendo  the  same  term,  the  original  bail  in  the 
inferior  court  are  chargeable,  but  not  if  remanded  in  another 
term.  Cro.  Jac.  363.  One  taken  on  a  writ  of  execution  is  not 
bailable  by  law ;  except  an  audita  querela  be  brought ;  but 
where  a  writ  of  error  is  brought  and  allowed,  if  the  defendant 
be  not  in  execution,  there  shall  not  be  an  execution  awarded 
against  him  at  the  request  of  the  bail,  though  he  be  present  in 
court.  1  Nets.  Ab.  331.  The  bail  ought  not  to  join  with  the 
prindpal,  nor  the  prindpal  with  the  hall,  in  a  writ  of  error  to 
reverse  the  judgment  against  either.     Cro.  Jac.  384. 

On  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  against  the  defendant  returned 
non  est  inventus,  scire  Jacias  is  to  issue  against  the  bail,  or  an 
action  may  be  brought.  Where  a  defendant  renders  his  body 
in  discharge  of  the  bail,  the  plaintiff  is,  by  the  rules  of  the 
court,  to  make  his  choice  of  proceeding  in  execution  whether 
he  will  charge  body,  goods,  or  lands.  1  LilL  183.  And  if 
the  principal,  after  judgment,  renders  not  himsdf  in  discharge 
of  his  bail,  it  is  at  the  election  of  the  plaintiff  to  take  out  execu^ 
tion  either  a^inst  him,  or  proceed  against  his  bail :  but  if  he 
takes  the  bail  in  execution,  though  he  hath  not  full  satisfaction, 
he  shall  never  af^er  take  the  prindpal ;  and  if  the  prindpal  be 
taken,  he  may  not  after  meddle  with  Uie  bail. 

Where  two  are  hall,  although  one  be  in  execution^  the 
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pkindff  naj  take  tbe  otber.  Cro.  Jac.  320 :  2  BylH.  6S.  If 
a  principal  render  himself,  and  there  is  none  to  require  his 
oommitineDty  the  court  is  ex  officio  to  commit  him ;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  refuse  him,  he  shall  be  ditcharged,  and  an  entry  made 
of  it  upon  the  record.  Moor,  Cos*  1249:  1  Leon.  59:  see 
Bob,  210. 

There  must  be  an  exonerelur  entered,  to  discharge  the  bail. 
If  the  defendant  dies  before  a  capias  ad  salisfac,  against  him 
retnmed  and  filed,  the  bail  will  be  discharged.    1  Lill,  177* 

The  bail  upon  a  writ  of  error  cannot  render  the  party 
in  their  discharge  ;  because  they  are  bound  in  a  recognizance 
that  the  party  wall  prosecute  the  writ  of  error  with  effect,  or 
pay  the  money  if  judgment  be  affirmed.     1  LilL  A6r,  173: 

2  Crtk  402 :  S  Mod,  87*  Nor  can  the  bail  in  such  case  sur- 
render the  principal,  though  he  become  a  bankrupt  pending 
the  writ  of  error.     1  Term  Rep.  624.     See  Scire  Facias. 

Before  a  scire  Jacias  taken  out  against  bail,  the  principal 
may  render  his  body  in  discharge  of  the  bail :  and  if  the  bail 
bring  in  the  principal  before  the  return  of  the  second  sci.  Jac. 
against  them,  they  diall  be  discharged.  1  Roll.  Abr.  250: 
I  UlL  471.  Anciently  the  bail  were  to  bring  in  the  principal 
upon   the  first  scire  Jacias,  or  it   would  not  be  allowed. 

3  Bulsi.  182. 

If  the  bail  mean  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  recognizance 
entirely,  and  run  no  hazard  of  the  death  of  the  defendant, 
then  they  must  render  him  in  their  discharge  before  the  return 
(oi  the  CO.  sa.;  as  the  death  of  the  principal  afterwards  will  not 
discharge  them.  2  WHs.  67 :  2  Cro.  16.5 :  Jon.  139 :  Sir.  51 1. 
But  if  they  do  not,  then  they  have  until  the  return  day  (if  the 
proceedings  be  by  bill),  sedente  curid,  of  the  first  scire  facias^ 
if  it  be  returned  scire  feci,  but  if  a  nihil  is  retiuned  thereon, 
then  until  the  return  day,  sedente  ctirid  of  the  second  sci.  fa, 
N.  on  R.  E.  5  G.  2.  And  if  the  proceedings  be  by  original, 
they  have  till  the  quarto  die  post  of  the  return  of  the  first  sci. 
fa.  if  returned  sdre  feci;  if  not  then  till  the  quarto  die  post 
ci  the  return  day  of  the  second.  4  Burr.  2134 :  1  Wils.  270. 
If  an  action  be  brought,  then  eight  days  in  full  term  afVer  the 
xetym.  72.  Trin.  1  Ann. — See  the  books  of  practice.  Tidd,> 
1129,  1130. 

If  bail  surrender  the  principal  at  or  before  the  return  of  the 
jecoosd  scire  facias,  it  is  good,  althouffh  there  be  not  immediate 
notice  of  it  to  the  plaintm*;  and  if,  through  want  of  notice,  he 
is  at  farther  charge  against  the  bail,  that  shall  not  vitiate  the 
•arrender,  but  the  bail  thaM  not  be  delivered  till  they  pay  such 
diarges ;  if  at  any  time  after  the  return  of  the  capias,  the  bail 
mrender  the  principal  at  ajudge's  chamber,  and  he  thereupon 
is  committed  to  the  tipsta^  from  whom  he  escapes,  &c,  this 
will  not  be  a  good  surrender ;  but  if  it  be  before  or  on  a  capicu 
returned,  it  is  otherwise,  the  one  being  an  indulgence,  and  the 
other  matter  of  r^ht.  Mod.  Cas.  238.  When  a  person  makes 
his  escape  out  oT  prison,  and  is  retaken  and  bailed,  the  bail 
shall  be  discharged  on  writ  to  the  sheriff  commanding  him  to 
keep  the  prisoner  in  discharge  of  the  bail.     Stat.  1  Ann.  si.  2. 

The  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  have  power  by 
statute  to  appoint  commissioners  in  every  county  to  take  recog- 
nixanees  of  bail,  in  causes  depending  in  their  courts :  and  to 
make  such  rules  for  justifying  the  bail,  as  they  shall  think 
fit,  &c     Slat.  4  and  5  W.  ^  M.  c.  4. 

The  commissioners  are  to  take  bail,  but  are  obliged  by  rule 
of  court  to  keep  a  book,  wherein  are  the  names  of  the  plaintiff, 
defendant,  and  baO,  and  the  person  who  transmits  the  same, 
and  who  makes  affidavit  that  the  rec^nizance  was  duly  ac- 
knowledged in  his  presence :  on  such  affidavit  the  judges  make 
a  conditional  aUocaiur,  and  the  bail  are  to  stand  absolute, 
uaksi  the  plaintiff  excepts  against  them  within  twenty  days, 
and  if  he  excepts,  the  bad  tnay  justify  by  affidavit  before  com' 
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in  the  country.     Giib.  H.  C.  B.  32. 
If  a  defendant  puts  in  bail  by  a  wrong  name,  the  proceeds 
mgi  sluil,  nerertheleas,  be  good ;  for  otherwise  every  man  im- 
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pleaded  may  give  a  false  name  to  his  attorney  by  which  he  will 
be  bailed,  ana  then  plead  it  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Goldsb, 
138.  But  it  hath  b^n  held,  that  if  the  bsul  be  entered  in  one 
name,  and  the  declaration  and  all  the  proceedings  are  by  a  con- 
trary name,  it  will  be  erroneous.  Cro.  Eliz.  223.  So  if  there 
is  bail,  and  the  bail  be  taken  off  the  file,  the  plaintiff  is  with- 
out .  remedy :  though  where  a  habeas  carpus  and  bail-piece 
were  lost  in  B.  E.  new  ones  were  ordered  to  be  made  out 
Style,  261. 

Stat.  21  Jac,  1.  c  26.  enacts,  that  it  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy  to  acknowledce,  or  procure  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, any  bail  in  the  name  of  another  person  not  privy  or 
consenting  thereto;  provided  that  it  shall  not  corrupt  the 
blood,  or  take  away  dower. 

By  Stat.  1  fF.  4.  c.  66.  §  1 1 .  any  person  who  shaU  acknow* 
ledge  any  recognizance  of  bail  in  the  name  of  any  other 
not  privy  or  consenting  to  the  same  (whether  such  recog- 
nizance of  bail  be  filed  or  not),  is  punishable  by  transportation 
or  imprisonment. 

Special  bail,  which  Is  taken  before  a  judge,  or  by  commis- 
sioners  in  the  country,  when  accepted,  is  to  be  filed:  after 
twetity  days'  notice  given  of  putting  in  special  bail  before  a 
judge,  on  a  cepi  corpus,  if  there  be  no  exception,  the  bail  shall 
be  filed  in  four  days.  1  Lill.  Abr.  174,  Upon  a  cepi  corpus 
twenty  days  are  allowed  to  except  against  the  bail ;  so  on  a 
writ  of  error ;  and  you  need  not  give  notice ;  but  you  cannot 
take  out  execution  without  giving  a  four  days'  rule  to  put  in 
better  bail :  in  all  other  cases,  notice  must  be  given.  Upon  a 
habeas  corpus  eight-and-twenty  days  are  appointed  to  except 
against  the  bail,  and  after  that  if  it  be  not  excepted  against,  it 
shall  be  filed  in  four  days.  I  Salk.  98 :  R.  M.  S  Ann. :  Tidd. 
Prac,  256.  (9th  ed.) 

The  exception  to  bail  put  in  before  a  judge  must  be  entered 
in  the  bail-book,  at  the  judge's  chambers,  at  the  side  of  the  bail 
there  put  in,  after  this  manner :  /  do  except  against  this  bail, 
A.  B.  attorn.  Jbr  the  plaintiff.  And  if  there  be  no  such  excep- 
tion, the  defendant's  attorney  may  take  the  bail-piece  from  the 
judge's  chamber,  and  file  it.  Bail  is  not  properly  such  until  it 
is  filed,  when  it  is  of  record :  but  it  shall  be  accounted  good, 
till  the  same  is  questioned  and  disallowed. 

Bail  could  not  be  justified  before  a  judge  in  his  chamber, 
except  by  consent,  or  for  necessity  in  vacation ;  but  now,  by 
1  JV,  4.  c.  70.  §  12.  bail  may  be  justified  before  a  judge  in 
chambers^  or  in  some  other  convenient  place  by  him  appointed, 
as  well  in  term  as  in  vacation,  and  whether  the  defendant  be 
actually  in  custody  or  not. 

It  being  doubtful  whether  Sunday  should  be  reckoned  as  one 
day  in  notice  to  justify  bail,  it  was  determined  per  cur.  that 
for  the  future  Sunday  shall  not  be  counted  one  (it  not  being  a 
proper  day  to  inquire  af^r  bail)  ;  but  two  days*  notice  must  be 

fiven,  of  which  Sunday  shall  not  be  one;  upon  motion  for 
efendant  to  justify  bail,  notice  was  served  Saturday,  June  23, 
to  justify  bail,  Monday,  25  ;  the  notice  being  insufficient,  the 
bail  was  not  suffered  to  justify.     Notes  in  C,  B.  200. 

After  the  plaintiff  has  entered  his  exception,  and  given 
notice  thereof  to  the  defendant,  the  bail  (to  discharge  the 
bond^  must  personally  appear  in  court  within  the  time  bmited 
by  the  rules  thereof,  and  justify  themselves  [[or  by  affidavit, 
if  taken  before  commissioners  in  the  country]] ;  and  the  plaintiff 
may  oppose  them  by  his  counsel:  if  it  appear  they  are  in- 
sufficient, the  court  will  reject  them,  and  leave  the  plaintiff  at 
liberty  to  proceed  upon  the  bail-bond,  or  against  the  sheriff. 

Bail  coming  to  justify  and  not  being  present  at  the  sitting  of 
the  court,  must  wait  until  the  rising.     See  Tidd,  262.  (9th  ed.) 

Generally,  bail  are  opposed  on  Jive  grounds  with  effect. 
1st.  That  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  notice  to  justify ; 
namely,  that  it  should  have  been  given  tnn)  daus  previous, 
instead  of  one ;  2nd.  That  the  bail  have  assumed  names  that 
are  either  feigned,  or  belong  to  other  persons,  contrary  to  the 
stats.  21  Jac.  1.  and  4  and  5  fV.  ^  M.  But  the  court  will  not 
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vacate  tlie  proceedings  against  tbe  partj  personated,  until  the 
offender  be  convicted.  1  Vent,  301.  Nor  can  a  conviction  take 
place  until  the  bail-piece  be  filed.  2  Sid.  90.  Sdly.  A  third 
|2;round  of  opposing  bail  is,  that  they  are  not  house-keepers ;  and 
if  they  be,  the  rent  paid  is  immaterial,  though  under  lOL  Lqfl. 
148.  Nor  is  it  necessary  they  should  have  been  assessed  to  the 
poor's  rate.  Ibid.  S28.  Though  bail  have  been  rejected  for 
not  paying  arrears  of  king's  taxes.  1  Chitt.  R.  309 :  and  see 
as  to  the  grounds  of  opposing  bail,  Tidd,  268.  et  seq.  4thly. 
They  may  be  opposed  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  worth 
double  the  sum  srvont  to,  after  payment  of  all  their  debts. 
Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  bankrupts,  who  have  not  ob- 
tained their  certificates ;  or  such  as  have  been  twice  bankrupts, 
and  not  paid  I5s.  in  the  pound.  M.  24  G.  3.  Lastly,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  rule  to  bring  in  the  body.  L^.  438 : 
M.  20  6.  3. 

If  the  bail  do  not  justify  at  the  day  given  (being  the  last 
day  they  have)  they  are  out  of  court.  Nor  can  they  justify 
after  the  rule  upon  the  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  body  is  expired, 
without  leave  of  the  court.     Lofl.  88. 

In  case  the  defendant  by  neglect  has  suffered  the  plaintiff 
to  take  an  assignment  of  the  bond,  and  he  has  lost  a  trial;  if 
he  would  wish  to  try  the  cause,  he  must  move  the  court  for 
that  purpose  on  a  special  affidavit  containing  merits,  if  it  be  in 
term  time,  if  in  vacation,  he  may  apply  and  obtain  a  judge's 
order,  which  will  be  granted  upon  putting  in  and  perfecting 
hail,  paying  the  costs  incurred,  receiving  a  declaration  in  the 
original  action,  pleading  issuable,  and  taking  short  notice  of 
trial,  so  as  not  to  delay  the  plaintiff,  and  consenting  that  the 
bond  stand  as  a  security.  But  the  court  of  K.  B.  has  not  yet 
said,  that  the  plaintiff  shall  take  judgment  on  the  actions  upon 
the  bond,  although  the  practice  in  Common  Pleas  is  so. 

If  the  bond  be  irregularly  assigned,  defendant  may  move  the 
court  to  set  the  proceedings  aside  for  irregularity,  upon  an 
affidavit,  stating  the  particular  facts. 

If  the  court  stay  the  proceedings  on  the  bond,  the  defendant 
is  not  at  liberty  to  plead  in  abatement,  but  in  chief.  Salk.  519* 
Nor  will  the  court  order  the  bond  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  can- 
celled, on  the  ground  of  a  misnomer.    3  Term  Rep.  572. 

Pending  a  rule  to  set  aside  proceedings  for  irregularity,  and 
to  stay  the  proceedings,  plaintiff  took  an  asngnment  of  the 
bond  in  the  meantime ;  the  court  agreed  that  the  proceedings 
were  totally  suspended,  by  an  act  of  the  court,  and  made  the 
rule  absolute  to  set  aside  the  assignment  of  the  bond,  as  having 
been  made  toosoott.     4  Term  Rep.  116. 

The  court  may  adjudee  bail  sufficient,  when  the  plaintiff 
will  not  accept  of  it.  Also  the  court  on  motion,  or  a  judge  at 
his  chamber,  will  order  a  common  appearance  to  be  taken,  when 
special  bail  is  not  required,  on  affidavit  made  by  the  defendant 
of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  due,  &c  The  putting  in  of  a  de- 
claration, and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  ddfendant's  attorney, 
with  the  privity  6i  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  is  an  acceptance  of 
the  bail. 

When  the  sheriff  hath  taken  eood  bail  of  the  defendant,  he 
will  on  a  rule  return  a  cepi,  and  assign  the  bail-bond  to  plain- 
tiff^ which  may  be  done  by  indorsement  without  stamp ;  so  as 
it  be  stamped  before  action  brought  thereupon ;  and  then  the 
defendant  and  bail  may  be  sued  on  the  bond,  by  the  plaintiff 
In  his  own  name,  t.  e.  as  assignee  of  the  sheriff.  Stat.  4  and  5 
Ann,  c.  l6.  The  action  must  be  brought  in  the  same  court, 
where  the  original  writ  was  sued  out.  3  Burr.  1923 :  1  Burr. 
642.  But  by  rule  H.  T.  1832,  an  action  may  be  brought  by 
the  sheriff  on  the  bail-bond  in  any  court.  Tlie  vcfiue  may  be 
laid  in  any  county.  Sir.  727 :  2  Ld.  Raym.  1455.  But  if 
the  plaintiff  takes  an  assignment  of  the  bail-bond,  though  the 
bail  is  insufficient,  the  court  will  not  amerce  the  sheriff. 
1  Salk.  99. 

In  case  the  defendant  doth  not  put  in  bail,  the  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff  is  to  call  on  the  sheriff  for  his  return  of  the  writ ; 
and  80  proceed  to  an  attachment  against  the  sheriff.    If  on  a 


cepi  corpus  no  bail  is  retamed,  a  rule  will  be  made  out  to  hnag 
in  the  defendant's  body ;  though  a  defendimt,  with  leave  ot 
the  court,  may  deposit  money  in  court  instead  of  bail ;  and  in 
such  case  the  plaintiff  shall  be  ordered  to  waive  other  boil. 
LilL  Abr.  Trin.  23  Car.  B.  R.:  see  43  G.  3.  c.  46:  TidtL 
227.  (9th  ed.) 

If  more  damages,  &c  are  recovered  than  mentioned  in  the 
plaint,  or  than  the  sum  wherein  the  bail  is  bound,  the  bail  will 
not  be  liable  for  the  surplus.     1  Salk.  102. 

A  bail  cannot  be  witness  for  the  defendant  at  the  trial ;  but 
the  court,  on  motion,  will  discharge  the  bail,  upon  giving  other 
sufficient  bail.  Wood's  Inst.  582.  Bail-pieces  are  written  on 
a  small  square  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  comers  cut  off  at 
the  bottom. — For  farther  matter  see  the  books  of  practice. 

Bail  are  not  regulariy  put  in,  unless  the  name  of  the 
pr^er  county  be  inserted  in  the  bail-piece.  Smith  v.  MiUer, 
7  T.  R.  9^. 

If  a  sheriff's  officer  on  an  arrest  take  an  undertaking  for  the 
appearance  of  the  party  instead  of  a  bail-bond  without  the 
plaintiff's  assent,  and  bail  above  is  not  duly  put  in,  the  sheriff 
is  liable  to  an  action  for  an  escape,  and  the  court  will  not  re- 
lieve him  by  permitting  him  to  put  in  and  justify  bail  after- 
wards.    Fuller  V.  Prest,  Ibid.  \0Q. 

But  if  the  sheriff  permit  the  defendant  to  go  at  large  with- 
out taking  a  bail-bond,  he  may  retake  him  berore  the  return  of 
the  writ    7  T.  R.  IO9. 

Where  a  bail-bond  has  been  taken,  it  may  be  cancelled  if  the 
defendant  return  into  the  sheriff's  custody  before  the  return  of 
the  writ.     Stamper  v.  Milbonmce,  lb.  122. 

The  court  on  the  application  of  the  defendant's  bail,  granted 
a  habeas  corpus  to  the  sheriff  of  H.  in  whose  custody  the  de- 
fendant was  under  a  charge  of  felony  to  bring  him  up  in  order 
that  he  might  be  surrendered  by  his  baiL  Sharp  v.  Sheriff, 
lb.  226. 

If  an  action  be  brought  here  against  bail  on  a  reooenixanoe 
of  bail  taken  in  C.  B.,  they  have  the  same  indulgence  (of  eight 
days  in  full  term  after  the  return  of  the  writ  asainst  them)  to 
render  the  principal  as  if  the  recogniiEance  had  been  taken  in 
this  court.     Fisher  v.  Branscombe,  7  T.  R.  344. 

If  a  defendant  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  under  the  alien 
bill  after  he  has  given  a  bail-bond  and  before  the  return  of  the 
writ,  the  court  will  order  the  bail-bond  to  be  cancelled.  Postd 
V.  Williams,  lb.  517- 

Bail  to  the  sheriff  are  liable  for  the  plaintiff's  whole  debt 
(without  regard  to  the  sum  sworn  to)  and  costs,  provided  they 
do  not  exce^  the  penalty  of  the  bail-bond.  Stevenson  v.  Ca^ 
meron,  8T.R.2B:  Bac.  Ab.  Bail.  (D.  2.) 

But  now,  by  rule  Hil.  T.  1832,  bail  are  only  liable  to  the 
sum  sworn  to  by  the  affidavit  of  debt  and  costs,  not  exceeding, 
in  the  whole,  the  amount  of  their  recognisance. 

Bail  in  the  original  action  after  judgment  reoovered  against 
them  on  the  bail-bond,  may  be  holden  to  bail  in  an  action  on 
such  judgment     Prendergast  v.  Davis.  lb.  85. 

But  bail  to  the  sherifis,  cannot  themselves  be  holden  to  ba3 
in  an  action  on  the  bail-bond.  lb. 

An  action  on  the  bail-bond  must  be  brought  in  the  court 
where  the  original  action  was  brought  Donatty  v.  Barclay,  lb. 
152.  But  bad  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  action  being  in  a 
different  court  on  non  est  factum ;  2  Camp.  396 ;  and  the  she* 
riff  now  may  sue  on  the  bond  in  any  court.  Regulo!  H.  T.  1832. 

Bail  have  eight  days  to  render  the  principal  from  the  return 
of  that  writ  on  which  there  is  an  eflectual  proceeding  against 
them.     Wilkinson  v.  Vass,  lb.  422. 

Bail  may  surrender  the  principal  before  the  return  of  a  rule 
against  the  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  body,  before  they  have  jus- 
tified, giving  a  proper  notice.  Reg.  Gen,  K.  B.  5  T.  IL  oSS : 
1  H.  B.  368. 

And  so  they  may  after  the  assignment  of  the  bail-bond,  though 
they  have  not  justified.    5  T.  n.  491. 

Therefore  where  the  plaintiff  sued  the  bail  on  their  reoogi- 
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niaanoe^  who  did  not  render  tbe  principal  within  eight  days, 
and  thcHi  the  plaintiff  died,  and  his  executors  brought  another 
action  against  the  bail,  it  was  ruled  that  the  bail  had  eight  days 
firom  the  return  of  the  process  in  the  second  action  in  which  to 
render  the  prindpaL    76. 

A  defendant  who  has  given  a  bail-bond  cannot  be  holden  to 
hail  in  an  action  brought  by  the  sheriff  on  that  bond.  Mellish 
▼.  Palhtfich,  lb.  450. 

Bail  ahove  may  be  put  in  brfore  the  return  of  the  writ ;  and 
ooosequently  the  plaintiff  cannot  afterwards  proceed  on  the 
bail-bond.    Hyde  v.  Wiskard,  lb.  456. 

When  the  rule  to  bring  in  the  body  expires  the  last  day  of  a 
tenn,  the  hail  have  the  whole  of  the  first  day  of  the  next  term 
toiostify;  and  if  the  defendant  surrender  in  discharge  of  the 
bail  on  any  part  of  that  day,  the  sheriff  cannot  be  attached  for 
not  bringing  in  the  body.  H.  v.  The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex.  lb. 
624. 

The  plaintiff  may  sue  out  a  writ  against  the  bail  on  their  re- 
oogniaance,  on  the  return  day  of  the  ca>  sa.  against  the  prin- 
tapahu     Shhfert  v.  Brooks,  lb.  628. 

The  same  persons  who  were  bail  in  B.  R.  may  justify  again 
€r  bail  upon  a  writ  of  error  returnable  in  Parliament.  Martin 
T.  JusUce,  lb.  639. 

If  a  defendant  be  arrested  by  process  of  K.  B.  and  removed 
bj  habeas  corpus  to  C.  B.,  he  may  put  in  and  justify  bail  in 
either  court.     Knowlys  Sf  id.  v.  Reading,  C.B.  1  B.SpP,Sll. 

Bail  wore  allowed  to  justify  after  the  rule  to  bring  in  the 
body  had  expired,  on  payment  <^  the  costs  of  the  opposition. 
WeddaUr.  Berger,  lb.  325. 

If  a  man  cany  on  business  at  a  lodging  in  one  place,  and 
kaq>  a  house  at  another,  notice  of  bail  describing  him  as  of  the 
fiormer  place  is  sufficient.    lb. 

The  court  allowed  the  defendant  to  justify  bail  after  an  at- 
tmdiment  had  issued  against  the  sherifl^  but  gave  leave  to  the 
plaintiff  to  oppose  them  without  prejudice.  fVilliams  v.  fTa- 
te^^  lb.  334. 

Where  bail  are  regidarly  put  in  and  excepted  to,  the  defend- 
mA  need  not  describe  them  in  his  notice  of  justification.  Eng" 
lamd  T.  Kerwan,  8  T.  R.  335. 

The  court  will  not  discharae  a  defendant  on  a  common  ap- 
pearance on  the  ground  of  infancy.    Madox  v.  Eden,  lb.  480. 

A  defendant  cannot  enter  into  the  recognizance  (^bail.  Reg. 
Gem.  lb.  530. 

But  each  bail  shall  bind  himself  in  double  the  sum  sworn  to. 
Ibid. 

Two  days'  notice  of  justification  must  be  given  whether 
the  bail  originally  put  in,  or  added  bail  be  brought  up.  Nation 
w.  Barret,  C.  B.2B.^  P.  30:  Secus'm  B.  R.  Wright  v.  Ley, 
Ib.S\. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  a  person  as  bail, 
that  he  is  described  to  be  ''  of  A.  in  the  county  of  B.,  gaol 
kemr."    Faulkner  v.  Wise,  lb.  150. 

The  court  will  not  discharge  a  defendant  on  common  appear- 
ance on  the  ground  of  his  having  obtained  his  certificate  as  a 
bankrupt  and  of  the  debt  being  thereby  barred,  if  the  validity 
of  the  certificate  b  meant  to  be  disputed.  Stacif  v.  Federici, 
Ib.S90. 

Before  the  late  bankrupt  act  if  the  bail  had  become  bankrupt 
pending  the  writ  of  error  and  before  affirmance,  they  were  not 
diadiarged  from  their  recognisance,  because  the  debt  was  con- 
tingent, and  not  pvoveable  under  the  commission ;  but  now  by 
that  act  cGfitingent  debts  are  proveable  under  the  commission. 
6G.4.C16. 

If  a  defendant  in  error  (the  plaintiff  in  an  action)  upon  judg- 
ment beine  affirmed,  take  in  execution  the  body  of  the  plaintiff 
in  enor,  for  the  debt,  damages  and  costs  in  error,  he  does  not 
thereby  discharge  the  bail  in  error,  but  may  sub  them  upon 
thdr  recognijEanoe.     Perkins  v.  Petit  and  Gale,  lb.  440. 

A  recognixanoe  entered  into  by  the  bail  in  error  without  the 
principal  is  good.     Dixon  v.  Dixon,  lb.  443.  I 


If  on  a  bond  debt,  double  the  sum  secured  by  the  bond  be  the 
sum  for  which  the  bail  bind  themselves  in  the  recognizance  in 
error,  it  is  sufficient,  though  a  farther  sum  be  due  for  interest 
and  costs,  and  nominal  damages  have  been  recovered.    lb. 

If  bail  be  put  in  with  thejilazer  of  the  county  in  which  the 
defendant  is  arrested  on  a  testatum  capias,  the  bail  may  be 
treated  as  a  nullity  and  an  attachment  issue.  Clompson  v.  Knox, 
lb.  516. 

But  if  the  plaintiff  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  the  bail 
were  actually  put  in,  though  with  the  wiongjilazer,  the  court 
will  relieve  against  the  attachment.     Id.  lb. 

An  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange  may  be  bail  for  the  drawer, 
in  an  action  against  him  on  the  same  bilL  Harris  v.  Manley, 
lb.  526. 

An  attorney's  derk,  though  not  clerk  to  the  defendant's  attor« 
ney,  cannot  become  bail  above.  Redit  v.  Broomhead,  Jb.  564 : 
and  rule  H.  T.  1832. 

Court  will  stay  proceedings  against  both  the  bail  on  payment 
of  the  sum  sworn  to  and  costs,  although  less  than  the  damages 
recovered  or  than  the  sum  named  in  the  process.  Clark  v. 
Bradshaw,  I  East,  86. 

Scire  facias  against  bail  must  lie  four  days  in  the  office  as 
well  where  scire  feci  is  returned  as  nihil.  Willimns  v.  Mason, 
cited  in  above  case. 

Where  defendant  was  sued  by  ori^nal  in  London,  the  sdre 
facias  against  the  bail  must  be  sued  mere  also ;  and  it  does  not 
help  the  plaintiff  who  sued  out  the  scire  facias  in  Middlesex 
that  bail  had  by  mistake  been  put  in  there.    Harris  and  an- 
other V.  Calvart  and  another,  1  East.  603, 

A  writ  of  error  though  not  returned  is  of  itself  a  supersedeas 
and  may  be  pleaded  by  bail  to  have  been  issued  and  allowed 
after  issuing,  and  before  the  return  of  the  ca.  sa.  against  the 
principal,  so  as  to  avoid  proceedings  against  them  in  scire  facias, 
upon  the  recognizance  of  bail  prosecuted  after  a  return  by  the 
sheriff  of  non  est  inventus  made  pending  such  writ  of  error. 
Sampson  v.  Brown,  2  East,  439* 

An  omission  in  the  ac  etiam  part  of  the  writ  of  the  sum  for 
which  the  defendant  is  arrested,  or  bailable  process,  is  irregular, 
and  he  cannot  be  holden  to  special  bail  thereon.  Davison  v. 
Frost,  lb.  305 ;  see  Tidd,  294.  (9th  ed.) 

Time  enlarsed  for  bail  to  surrender  a  bankrupt  under  exa- 
mination.    Maude  V.  Jouett,  3  East,  145. 

B.  R.  have  power  to  bail  in  discretion  in  all  cases  of  felony^ 
as  well  as  other  offences.   Rex  v.  Marks,  lb.  l6*3. 

One,  who  was  committed  to  Newgate  by  commissioners  of 
bankrupt  for  not  answering  satisfactorily  to  certain  questions, 
must,  for  the  purpose  of  being  surrendered  by  his  bail  in  a  civil 
suit,  be  brought  up  bv  habeas  corpus  issued  on  the  crown  side 
of  the  court,  on  which  side  also  must  be  taken  the  subsequent 
rule  of  his  surrender  in  the  action,  his  commitment  pro  forma 
to  the  marshal,  and  his  recommitment  to  Newgate  charged  with 
the  several  matters.     Tayhr^s  case,  lb.  232. 

After  notice  of  surrender,  all  proceedings  against  bail  shall 
cease.  (T.  1  Ann.)  Byrne  y.  Agutlar,  lb.  306. 

Upon  a  writ  of  error  sued  out  by  the  principal  after  the  bail 
are  fixed  and  proceedings  against  them  in  scire  facias,  the 
court  will  only  stay  proceedings  against  the  bail  pending  the 
writ  of  error  on  the  terms  of  Uie  bail's  undertaking  to  pay  the 
condemnation  money  and  the  costs  of  the  sdre  facias,  and  (if 
it  be  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  bail  in  error)  to  pay  the  costs 
also  of  the  writ  of  error  if  judgment  should  be  affirmed.  Bu* 
chanan  v.  Alders  and  another,  lb.  546. 

If  the  second  writ  of  scire  facias  be  in  proper  time  on  the 
file  in  the  sheriffs  office,  that  is  sufficient  to  warrant  proceedings 
against  the  bail,  though  it  were  not  entered  in  the  sdre  facias 
book  in  the  sheriffs  office,  which  is  merely  a  private  book  for 
his  own  convenience.     HeynHX)d  v.  Rennard  S^  oL,  lb.  570. 

If  bail  apply  to  stay  proceedings  upon  the  bail-bond,   or 
against  the  sheriff,  they  need  not  swear  to  merits,  though  a  trial 
has  been  lost.     J  B.^P.  See  Tidds  Prac.  302.  (9th  ed.) 
p2 
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II.  As  TO  Bail  I^r  CRiilfiS.  At  common  law,  htlH  i^tiis  ftl« 
lowed  for  all  offences  except  murder.  2  Inst.  109-  And  if  thef 
party  accused  could  find  sureties,  he  was  not  to  be  committed  to 
prison ;  for  all  persons  might  be  bailed  till  convicted  of  the  of- 
fence.    2  Insl.  18t>. 

One  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  the  death  of  a  man  by  mis- 
adventure, as  by  casting  a  stone  over  a  house,  and  by  chance 
killing  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  not  bailable.  3  Ed.  3.  Carane, 
354. 

One  indicted  of  conspiracy,  viz,  that  he  with  others  con- 
spired falsely  to  indict  another  of  murder  or  felony,  by  means 
whereof  he  was  indicted,  and  afterwards  convicted,  shall  not  be 
bailed.  The  resolution  of  all  the  judges,  upon  the  question 
demanded  by  King  Ed.  III.  himself,  as  appears,  27  Ass,  1. 

One  indicted  for  burghry  may  be  bailed.    29  Ass,  4. 

One  indicted  on  suspicion  of  robbery  was  outlawed,  and 
taken  on  outlawry,  ana  brought  writ  of  error,  and  being 
brought  to  B.  R.  by  habeas  corpus,  prayed  to  be  bailed,  and 
took  two  exceptions  to  the  inaictment ;  1st,  that  he  was  in 
prison,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  outlawry ;  2dly,  that  the 
charge  is  too  general,  and  nobody  prosecutes ;  but  per  Roll, 
Ch.  J.,  he  cannot  be  bailed.  Sty.ilS,  But  see  stat.  4  and  5 
fV,  ^  M,  c.  1 8.  which  enacts  that  persons  outlawed,  except  for 
treason  or  felony,  may  appear  by  attorney  and  reverse  the  same 
without  iHiil,  except  special  bail  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court ; 
and  that  persons  arrested  upon  any  capias  utlagatum,  except 
for  treason  or  felony,  may  be  discharged  by  an  attorney's  en- 
gagement to  appear :  and  in  cases  where  special  bail  is  required, 
the  sheriff  may  take  bond  with  sureties. 

By  the  common  law  the  sheriff  might  bail  persons  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  felony,  or  for  other  offence  bailable ;  but  he 
hath  lost  this  power  by  the  stat.  1  Ed,  4.  c.  2. 

By  stat.  7  G,  4.  c.  6*4.  In  cases  of  felony,  persons  taken  on 
a  charge  of  felony,  or  suspicion  thereof,  before  one  or  more  jus- 
tice or  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  charge  being  supported  by 
positive  and  credible  evidence  of  the  fact,  or  by  such  evidence 
as,  if  well  explained,  shall  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt, 
shall  be  committed  to  prison:  but  if  one  justice  is  present, 
and  the  whole  evidence  shall  neither  raise  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  guilt  nor  warrant  the  dismissal  of  the  charge,  the  party 
shall  be  detained  and  taken  before  two  justices:  and  where 
such  party  or  any  person  in  the  first  instance  shall  be  taken 
before  two  justices,  shall  be  charged  with  felony  or  suspicion 
thereof,  and  the  evidence  shall  not  be  such  as  to  rai^e  a  strong 
presumption  of  guilt  and  require  committal,  or  such  evidence 
shall  be  produced  on  behalf  of  the  party  charged  as  shall  weaken 
the  presumption  of  guilt,  but  there  shall  still  be  sufficient 
ground  for  inquiry,  the  party  charged  shall  be  admitted  to 
bail.  But  the  justices  are  not  required  to  hear  evidence  for 
the  defence,  unless  it  be  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice.  By 
§  2.  before  persons  charged  with  felony  shall  be  bfoled  or  com- 
mitted, the  justices  shall  take  down  in  writing  the  examination 
of  the  prisoner  and  witnesses,  and  bind  over  the  latter  to  appear 
at  the  trial :  and  such  examinations  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
proper  officer  before  the  opening  of  the  court. 

And  by  §  4.  every  coroner,  in  cases  of  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, if  accessaries  before  the  fact  to  murder,  shall  proceed 
as  directed  by  §  2.  with  regard  to  justices.  By  §  5.  justices  and 
coroners  may  be  fined  for  neglect  of  duty. 

In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  by  §  3.  of  the  above  act,  one  jus- 
tice may  take  the  examination  of  the  party  charged  and  the 
information  of  the  witnesses,  and  shall  put  the  same  into 
writing  before  he  shall  commit  or  bail  any  party;  and  in  case 
of  bailment,  shall  certify  the  same,  and  bind  witnesses  in  re- 
cognisances, and  subsc*ribe  and  return  informations,  bailments, 
and  recognizances,  as  in  cases  of  felony. 

If  a  person  be  dan^rously  wounded,  the  offender  may  be 
bailed  till  the  person  is  dead ;  but  it  is  usual  to  have  assurance 
from  some  skilful  surgeon,  that  the  party  is  like  to  do  well. 
2  Inst,  186.    A  man  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  felony,  being 


bailable,  shall  be  bailed  before  it  appears  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not :  but  when  cotlvictefd,  or  if  on  examination  he  confessetft 
the  felony,  he  canitot  be  bailed,     4  Insti  IjB, 

Also,  it  seems  that  in  discretlofi  they  may  bilil  a  pet^on  con- 
victed before  them  of  manslaughter,  upon  spiecial  circumstances: 
as  if  the  evidence  against  him  were  sli^t,  or  if  he  had  pur- 
chased his  pardon.     H,  P,  C  101 :  Cromp,  153, 

The  court  of  B.  R.  has  power  to  bail  in  all  cases  whatsoevef, 
and  will  exercise  their  discretion  in  all  cases  not  capital ;  in 
capital  cases  where  innocence  may  be  fairly  presumed,  and  in 
every  case  where  charge  is  not  alleged  with  sufficient  certainty. 
Leach's  Hawk,  P,  C.  li.  c.  15.  §  80.  in  note,  where  several  cases 
are  enumerated. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  although  this  court  is  not  tied  down  by  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  stat.  of  Westm.  1.  yet  it  will  in  discretion  pay 
a  due  regard  to  those  rules,  and  not  admit  a  person  to  bail  who 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  irrepleviable,  without  some  parti- 
cular circumstances  in  his  favour.  2  Inst,  185,  186.  189: 
H,  P.  C.  104 :  1  Salk,  61  :  3  Bulst.  113:2  Hawk,  P,  C.  c.  15. 
§  80 :  5  Mod,  454. 

And  therefore  if  a  person  be  attainted  of  felony,  or  convicted 
thereof  by  verdict  general  or  special,  or  notoriously  guilty  of 
treason  or  manslaughter.  &c.  by  his  own  confession  or  other- 
wise, he  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  without  some  special 
motive  to  induce  the  court  to  grant  it.  Kelynge,  90 :  JOyer,  79 : 
1  Bulst,  87 :  2  Hawk,  P,  C,  <r.  15.  §  80. 

'I'he  court  of  K.  B.  has  a  right,  in  all  cases  of  felony,  even 
of  murder,  to  bail  the  accused  where  there  is  any  doubt  either 
of  the  law  or  fact  of  the  case.    3  E  R.  1 63.  4,  5. 

And  generally  in  all  cases  oi  felony  the  court  will  require 
four  sureties.     6  D.  Sf  R,  154. 

Upon  a  commitment  of  either  house  of  parliament,  when  it 
stands  indifferent  on  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus,  whether 
it  be  legal  or  not,  the  court  of  B.  R.  ought  not  to  baU  a  pri- 
soner. Loach's  Hawk,  P.  C,  ii.  c,  1 5,  §  73.  But  if  it  be  de- 
manded in  case  a  subject  should  be  committed  by  either  of  the 
Houses,  for  a  matter  manifestly  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  ^i^'hat 
remedy  can  he  have  ?  I  answer  (says  the  learned  and  cau- 
tious Serjeant  Hawkins)  as  this  is  a  case  which  I  am  per- 
suaded will  never  happen,  it  seems  needless  over  nicely  to 
examine  it.  See  Leach's  notes,  2  Hawk,  P.  C  c.  15.  §  72. 
From  the  cases  cited  there  (viz.  the  Hon.  Alex,  Murray's, 
1  fViU.  229 :  John  Wilkes's,  2  WiU.  158  :  Entick  v  Carting- 
ton,  1 1  St.  Tr,  317 :  Brass  Crosby's,  3  fVils,  188 :  2  BUtcksL 
775.)  it  appears  that  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  have  been 
positively  of  opinion,  "  that  they  have  no  power  to  decide  on 
the  privileges  of  parliament ;  that  the  rights  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  paramount  to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts ; 
that  the  commons  are  the  exclusive  arbiters  of  their  own 
peculiar  privileges;  that  their  power  of  commitment  is  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of  their  constitution ;  and  finally, 
that  their  adjudication  is  tantamount  to  a  conviction,  and  their 
commitment  equal  to  an  execution  ;  and  that  no  court  can  dis- 
charge a  prisoner  committed  in  execution  by  another  court." 

A  defendant  convicted  of  a  misdemeanour,  brought  up  for 
judgment  and  remanded,  cannot  be  bailed  without  the  consent 
oi  the  prosecutor.     1  E,  R,  159* 

And  when  the  House  of  Lords  adjudge  that  any  matter  is  a 
breach  of  privilege,  their  adjudication  on  the  party  accused  is 
a  conviction,  and  no  court  can  bail  him.     8  £.  /2.  314. 

However,  a  person  committed  for  a  contempt,  by  order  of 
either  house  of  parliament,  may  be  discharged  by  B.  R.  after 
a  dissolution  or  prorogation,  which  determine  all  orders  of  par- 
liament ;  also  it  is  said  on  an  impeachment,  when  the  par- 
liament is  not  sitting,  and  the  party  has  been  lon^  in  prison, 
B.  R«  may  bail  him.  The  court  of  B.  R.  hath  batted  persons 
committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  by  the  Lord  Chancellor^  when 
the  crime  of  commitment  was  not  mentioned,  or  only  in  general 
terms,  &c    2  Hawk,  P.  C.  c  15.  §  76. 
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And  6.  ft.  Imvinff  tlie  cohtrol  of  all  inferior  courts,  may  at 
^eir  discretion  bail  any  person  niy tistly  committed  l^  any  of 
those  courts.  In  admitting  a  person  to  bail  in  the  court  of 
B.  R«  for  felony,  &c.  a  several  recognisance  is  entered  into  to 
the  king  in  a  certain  sum  from  each  of  the  baU,  that  the  pri- 
soner shall  appear  at  a  certain  day,  &c  And  also  that  the  oail 
shall  be  Kable  for  the  default  of  such  appearance,  body  for 
body.  And  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
admitting  any  person  to  bail  for  felony,  to  take  the  recog- 
nixanoe  in  a  certain  sum,  or  body  for  body  :  but  where  a  person 
is  bailed  by  any  court,  &c.  for  a  crime  of  an  inferior  nature, 
the  recc^ixance  ouffht  to  be  only  in  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  not  body  for  body.  2  Hawk  c.  15.  §  83.  And  the  bail  are 
to  be  bound  in  double  the  sum  of  the  criminal.  Where  per- 
sons are  bound  body  for  body,  if  the  offender  doth  not  appear, 
whereby  the  recognizance  is  forfeited,  the  bail  are  not  liable  to 
such  punishment  to  which  the  principal  would  be  adjuged  if 
found  guilty,  but  only  to  be  fined,  &c.  Wood^s  Inst.  618. 
"If  bail  suspect  the  prL;oner  will  fly,  they  may  carry  him  before 
a  justice  to  find  new  sureties ;  or  to  be  committed  in  their  dis- 
cbarge.    1  Rep.  ^. 

Though  a  warrant  of  commitment  for  felony  be  informal,  yet 
if  the  corpms  delicti  appear  in  the  depositiotis  returned  to  the 
court,  they  will  not  baU,  but  remand  the  prisoner.  3  £.  R.  157* 

The  courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  rleas,  and  Exchequer, 
in  term  time,  and  the  Chancery  in  the  term  or  vacation,  may 
bail  persons  by  the  habeas  corpus  act.    See  tit  Habeas  Corpus. 

To  refuse  bail  when  any  one  is  bailable  on  the  one  hand ; 
or  on  the  other  to  admit  any  to  bail  who  ought  not  by  law  to 
be  admitted,  or  to  take  slender  bail,  is  puni^able  by  fine,  &c 
« Inst.  291 :  H.  P,  C.  97. 

No  person  shall  be  bailed  for  felony  by  less  than  two ;  and 
it  is  said  not  to  be  usual  for  the  King's  Bench  to  bail  a  man  on 
a  habeas  corpus,  on  a  commitment  for  treason  or  felony,  with- 
out four  sureties ;  the  sum  in  which  the  sureties  are  to  be 
bound  ought  to  be  never  less  than  40/.  for  a  capital  crime ; 
but  it  may  be  higher  in  discretion,  on  consideration  of  the 
ability  and  quality  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence ;  and  the  sureties  may  be  examined  on  oath  concerning 
tfaeir  sufficiency  by  him  that  takes  the  bail ;  and  if  a  person 
be  bailed  by  insufficient  sureties,  he  may  be  required  either  by 
him  who  took  the  bail,  or  by  any  other  who  hath  power  to 
bail  him,  to  find  better  sureties,  and  on  hb  refusal  may  be 
committed;  for  insufficient  sureties  are  as  none.  £  Hawk. P.C. 
c.  15.  §4:  H.P.C.97. 

But  justices  must  take  care,  that  under  pretence  of  demand- 
ing sufncient  surety,  they  do  not  make  so  excessive  a  demand 
at  in  efiect  amounts  to  a  denial  of  baU;  for  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a  great  grievance,  and  is  complained  of  as  such  by 
1  J> .  4"  ^'  ^'  2.  c.  9.  (the  biU  of  rights)  by  which  it  is  de- 
clared that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c  15. 

If  where  a  felony  is  committed  one  is  brought  before  a  jus- 
tice on  suspicion,  the  person  suspected  is  to  be  bailed,  or  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  but  if  there  is  no  felony  done,  he  may  be 
di^Aarged.     H.  P.  C.  98.  106. 

Persons  committed  for  treason  or  felony,  and  not  indicted 
the  next  term,  aie  to  be  bailed.  31  Car.  2.  c.  2.  §  7. 

Where  bail  may  have  writ  of  detainer  against  the  prisoner. 
See  1  Ann.  st.  2.  c.  6.  §  3. 

Justices  of  peace  are  required  to  bail  officers  of  customs  and 
exrise,  who  Idll  persons  resisting.  9  0. 2.  c.  35.  §  35. 

The  court  of  King's  Bench  and  Justiciary  in  Scotland  not 
RsCrained  from  bailing  persons  committed  for  felonies,  against 
^  kws  of  customs  or  exdse.  9  O.  2.  c  35.  §  88  :  19  G.  2. 
c  S4.  }  12. 

By  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  218.  (the  metropolis  police  act)  it 
is  hwful  for  any  constable  or  headborough  attending  at  any 
watefahouse,  to  take  bail  f^rom  persons  charged  with  pet^ 
miideintenors,  without  warrant  of  a  justice,  and  such  recog-  j 
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nizances  shall  be  of  equal  obligation  as  if  taken  before  his 
Majesty's  justices  of  peace. 

BAILIFF,  balUvus.2  Prom  the  French  wwd  batiUff,  that 
is,  prtefecius  provincia:,  and  as  the  name^  so  the  office  itself  was 
answerable  to  that  of  France,  where  there  were  eight  parlia- 
ments, which  were  high  courts  from  whence  there  lay  no  ap- 
peal, and  within  the  precincts  of  the  several  parts  of  that  king- 
dom which  belonged  to  each  parliament  there  were  several 
provinces  to  which  justice  was  administered  by  certain  officers 
called  bailiffs :  and  in  England  we  have  several  counties  in 
which  jus^ce  hath  been,  and  still  is  in  small  suits,  adminis- 
tered to  the  inhabitants  bv  the  officer  whom  we  now  call 
sheriff  or  viscount ;  (one  of  which  names  descends  from  the 
Saxons,  the  other  from  the  Normans:)  and  though  the  sherifiT 
is  not  called  bailiff,  yet  it  is  probable  that  was  one  of  his  names 
also,  because  the  county  is  often  called  balliva :  as  in  the  return 
of  a  writ,  where  the  person  is  not  arrested,  the  sherifiT  saith, 
Infra-nominaius  A.  B.  non  est  inventus  in  balliva  mea,  ^c. 
Kitch.  Rd.  Brev.  fol.  285.  And  in  the  statute  of  Magna 
Charia,  c.  28.  and  1 4  Ed.  3.  c.  9-  the  word  bailiff  seems  to 
comprise  as  well  sherifis  as  bailiffs  of  hundreds. 

Bailies  in  Scotland  are  magistrates  of  burghs,  possessed  of 
certain  jurisdictions,  having  the  same  power  within  their  terri- 
tory as  sherifis  in  the  county. — The  term  is  also  there  applied 
to  any  officer  or  person  named  by  a  [»oprietor  to  give  infefil- 
ment. 

As  England  is  divided  into  counties,  so  every  county  is 
divided  into  hundreds;  within  which  in  ancient  times  the 
people  had  justice  administered  to  them  by  the  several  officers 
of  every  hundred,  which  were  the  bailiffs.  And  it  appears  by 
Bracton  (Jib.  3.  tract.  2.  c  34.)  that  bailiffs  of  hundreds  might 
anciently  hold  plea  of  appeal  .and  approvers :  but  since  that 
time  the  hundred  courts,  except  certain  franchises,  are  swal- 
lowed in  the  county-courts ;  and  now  the  bailiffs  name  and 
office  is  grown  into  contempt,  they  being  generally  officers  to 
serve  writs,  &c  within  their  liberties;  though,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  name  is  still  in  good  esteem ;  for  the  chief  magis- 
trates in  divers  towns  are  called  bailiffs:  and  sometimes  the 
persons  to  whom  the  king's  castles  are  committed  are  termed 
bailiffs,  as  the  bailiff  of  Dover  Castle,  &c 

Of  the  ordinary  bailiffs  there  are  several  sorts,  viz.  bailiffs 
of  lib^ties ;  sherifis'  bamffs ;  bailiffs  of  lords  of  manors ;  bailiffs 
of  husbandry,  &c. 

Bailiffs  of  liberties  are  those  bailiffs  who  are  appointed  by 
every  lord  within  his  liberty,  to  execute  process  and  do  such 
offices  therein,  as  the  bailiff  errant  doth  at  large  in  the  county; 
but  bailiffs  errant  or  itinerant,  to  go  up  and  down  the  county 
to  serve  process,  are  out  of  use. 

Bailiffs  of  liberties  or  franchises,  are  to  be  sworn  to  take 
distresses,  truly  impanel  jurors,  make  returns  by  indenture  be- 
tween them  and  sherifis,  &c.,  and  shall  be  punished  for  malicious 
distresses  by  fine  and  treble  damages,  by  ancient  statutes.  Vide 
12  Ed.  2.  St.  i.e.  5:  14  Ed.  3.  st.  i.  c,  9'  I  Ed.3.  sL  I.  c.  5: 

2  Ed.  3.C.4:  5  Ed.  3.  c.  4 :  11  i/.  7-  c  15  :  27  H.  8.  c.  24 : 

3  G.  I.e.  15.  §  10. 

The  bailiff  of  a  liberty  may  make  an  inquisition  and  extent 
upon  an  elegit.  The  sherifi'  returned  on  a  writ  of  elegit,  that 
the  party  had  not  any  lands  but  within  the  liberty  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  and  that  J.  S.,  bailiff  there,  had  the  execution 
and  return  of  all  writs,  and  that  he  inquired  and  returned  an 
extent  by  inquisition,  and  the  bailiff  delivered  the  moiety  of 
the  lands  extended  to  the  plaintifi^  who,  by  virtue  thereof,  en- 
tered, &c.  This  was  held  a  good  return.  Cro.  Car.  319-  These 
bailiffs  of  liberties  cannot  arrest  a  man  without  a  warrant  from 
the  sherifi*  of  the  county :  and  yet  the  sherifi*  may  not  enter 
the  liberty  himself,  at  the  suit  of  a  subject  (unless  it  be  on  a 
quo  minus,  or  capias  utlagatum),  without  clause  in  his  writ, 
Aon  omittas  propter  aliquam  liber tatem,  ^.  If  the  sherifif^  &c. 
enters  the  liberty  without  such  power,  the  lord  of  the  liberty 
may  have  an  action  against  him,  though  the  execution  of  the 
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writ  may  stand  good.  1  Vent.  406:  2  InsL  455.  But  it  was 
decided  a^r  full  argument,  that  an  action  on  the  case  cannot 
be  maintained  by  the  bailiff  o£  a  franchise  for  issuing  a  writ  of 
non  omittas  capias  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  previous 
capias  and  return  by  the  sheriff,  since  the  usage  of  the  court 
has  legalised  the  practice.  Carrati  ▼.  Smallpage,  9  East,  330. 
A  writ  of Jierifacias  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  bailiff 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  erroneous  and  void,  and  the  baitiff  serving 
under  it  is  a  tre^msser.  Grant  v.  Bagge,  3  East,  128 :  and  see 
14  East,  289 :  1  Brod.  ^  B.  12.  And  Wood,  Baron,  held  that 
the  killing  the  officer  making  such  an  arrest  was  not  murder, 
since  the  officer  was  a  trespasser.  Rex  r.  Mead,  2  Stark.  Ca. 
205 :  and  see  3  Bam.  ^  A.  502. 

Sheriffs'  bailiffs  are  such  who  are  servants  to  sheriffs  of 
counties,  to  execute  writs,  warrants,  &c  Formerly  bailiffs  of 
hundreds  were  the  officers  to  execute  writs ;  but  now  it  is  done 
by  special  bailiffs, jput  in  with  them  by  the  sheriff.  A  bailiff 
of  a  liberty  is  an  officer  which  the  court  takes  notice  of;  thoueh 
a  sheriff's  bailiff  is  not  an  officer  of  the  court,  but  only  the 
sheriff  himself.  Pasch.  23  Car.  1.  B.  R.  The  arrest  of  the 
sheriff's  bailiff  is  the  arrest  of  the  sheriff;  and  if  any  rescous 
be  made  of  any  person  arrested,  it  shall  be  adjudged  done  to 
the  sheriff;  also  if  the  baiHff  permit  a  prisoner  to  escape, 
action  may  be  brought  against  the  sheriff.  Co.  Lit.  6l.  lo8. 
Sheriffs  are  answerable  for  misdemeanors  of  their  bailiffs; 
and  are  to  have  remedy  over  against  them.  2  Inst.  IQ.  The 
latter  are  therefore  usually  bound  in  an  obligation  for  the  due 
execution  of  their  offices,  and  thence  are  called  bound  bailiffs ; 
which  the  common  people  have  corrupted  to  a  more  humble 
appellation. 

There  are  thirty-six  Serjeants  at  mace  in  London,  who 
may  be  termed  bailiff,  and  they  each  give  security  to  the 
riierifib. 

By  Stat.  14  Ed.  3.  c.  9.  sheriffs  shall  appoint  such 
bailiffs,  for  whom  they  will  answer ;  and  by  stat.  1  H.  5. 
c.  4.  no  sheriff^s  bailiff  shall  be  attorney  in  the  king's  court 
R.  M.  1654. 

Bailiffs  of  lords  of  manors  are  those  that  collect  their  rents, 
and  levy  their  fines  and  amercements:  but  such  a  bailiff 
cannot  distrain  for  an  amercement  without  a  special  warrant 
from  the  lord  or  his  steward.  Cro.  Eliz.  698.  He  cannot 
give  licence  to  commit  a  trespass,  as  to  cut  down  trees,  &c.| 
though  he  may  licence  one  to  go  over  land,  being  a  trespass 
to  the  possession  only,  the  profits  whereof  are  at  his  disposal. 
Cro.  Jac.  337'  377.  A  bailiff  maj  by  himself,  or  by  command 
of  another,  take  cattle  damage-feasant  upon  the  land. 
1  Danv.  Ab»  685.  Yet  amends  cannot  be  tendered  to  the 
bailiff,  for  he  may  not  accept  of  amends,  nor  deliver  the  dis- 
tress when  once  taken.  5  Rep.  76.  These  bailiffs  may  do  any 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  and  it  shall  stand  good 
till  the  master  disagrees;  but  they  can  do  nothing  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  masters*     Lit.  Rep.  70. 

jBailiffs  of  courtS'baron  summon  those  courts,  and  execute 
the  process  thereof;  they  present  all  pound-breacheii,  cattle 
strayed.  Sic 

Bailiffs  of  husbandry  are  belonging  to  private  men  of  good 
estates,  and  have  the  disposal  of  the  under-servants,  every  man 
to  his  labour ;  they  also  fell  trees,  repair  houses,  hedges,  &c 
and  collect  the  profits  of  the  land  for  their  lord  and  master, 
for  which  they  render  account  yearly.  Sec 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  bailiffs  of  the  forest,  of  which 
see  Manwood,  part  l,p.  113. 

An  appointment  of  a  Bailiff  of  a  Manor. 

Know  all  men  bv  these  presents.  That  I,  W.  B.  of,  S^c.  Esq. 
lord  of  the  manor  cfD.  in  tne  county  ofG.,  Have  made,  ordained, 
deputed,  and  appointed,  atid  bu  these  presents  do  make,  ordain, 
depute,  and  appoint  J.  G.  of,  ^x.  mif  bailiff,  for  me,  and  in  my 
name,  and  to  my  use,  to  collect  and  gather,  and  to  ask,  require. 


demand^  and  receive  of  all  and  every  of  my  tenants,  thai  have 
held  or  enjoyed,  or  fiow  do,  or  hereafter  shall  hM  or  enjoy, 
an^  messuages,  lands  or  tenements,  from,  by,  or  under  me, 
tvUhin  my  said  manor  of  D.,  all  rents,  and  arrears  of  rent, 
heriots,  and  other  prqfits,  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  become 
payable,  due,  owinp,  or  belonging  to  me  within  the  sMd  manors 
and,  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  to  distrain  for  the  same 
from  time  to  time,  and  such  distress  or  distresses  to  impound, 
detain,  and  keep,  until  payment  be  made  of  the  said  rents  and 
prqfits,  and  the  arrears  tMreqf  And  I  do  also  farther  empomer 
and  authorize  the  said  J.  G.  to  take  care  of  and  inspect  into  ali 
and  every  my  messuages,  lands,  and  woods  within  the  Sidd 
manor,  and  to  take  an  account  of  all  defects,  decays,  wattes, 
spoils,  trespasses,  or  other  misdemeanors,  committed  or  per^^ 
mitted  within  my  said  manor,  or  in  any  messuages,  lands^  or 
woods  there :  and  from  time  to  time,  to  give  me  a  Just  and  true 
account  in  writing  thereof;  and  farther  to  act  and  do  aU 
other  things  that  to  the  office  of  a  bailiff  of  the  said  manor 
bhangs  and  appertains,  during  my  will  and  pleasure.  In 
Witness,  &c 

BAIIJS,  are  letters  to  raiae  fixe  and  sword.  Scotch  Did. 

BAILIWICK,  balliva.l  Is  not  only  taken  fw  the  county, 
but  signifies  generally  that  liberty  which  ts  exempted  from 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  over  which  the  lord  oi  the  liberty 
appointeth  a  bailiff,  with  such  powers  within  his  precinct  as 
an  under-sheriff  exerciseth  under  the  sheriff  of  the  county; 
such  as  the  bailiff  of  Westminster,  &c  Stat.  27  Eliz.  cap.  12  : 
Woods  Inst.  208. 

BAILMENT,  from  baUler,  Fr.  to  deliver.]  "  A  deUveiy 
of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a  contract  expressed  or  implied  that  the 
trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the  baiiee  t" 
Qhe  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered,]]  2  Comm,  451.  whii^ 
see ;  to  which  Sir  W.  Jones  adds, ''  and  the  goods  re-delivered 
as  soon  as  the  time  or  use,  for  which  they  are  bailed,  shall  have 
elapsed  or  be  performed."  Law  of  Bailments,  p.  117* 

It  is  to  be  known  that  there  are  six  sorts  ofbailmenls  which 
lay  a  care  and  obligation  on  the  party  to  whom  goods  aie 
bailed :  and  which,  consequently,  subject  him  to  an  action^  if 
he  misbehave  in  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

1 .  A  bare  and  naked  baihnent,  to  keep  for  the  use  of  the 
bailor,  which  is  called  depositum;  and  such  bailee  is  no* 
chargeable  for  a  common  neglect,  Imt  it  must  be  a  gross  one  to 
make  him  liable.  2  Sir.  1099. 

2.  A  delivery  of  goods  which  are  useful  to  keep,  and  they 
are  to  be  returned  aoain  in  specie,  which  is  called  accommoda* 
turn,  which  is  a  lending  gratis  ;  and  in  such  case  the  borrower 
is  strictly  bound  to  keep  them :  for  if  he  be  guilty  of  the  leas^ 
neglect,  he  ^all  be  answerable,  but  he  shafi  not  be  charged 
where  there  is  no  default  in  him.     See  posL 

$.  A  delivery  of  goods  for  hire,  wmch  is  called  locatio,  or 
condtictio  ;  and  the  hirer  is  to  take  all  imaginable  care,  and 
restore  them  at  the  time ;  which  care,  if  he  so  use,  he  shall 
not  be  bound. 

4.  A  delivery  by  way  of  pledge,  which  is  called  vadium  / 
and  in  such  floods  the  pawnee  has  a  q)ecial  property ;  and  S 
the  goods  wul  be  the  worse  for  using,  the  pawnee  must  not 
use  them  ;  otherwise  he  may  use  them  at  his  peril :  as  jewels 
pawned  to  a  lady,  if  she  keep  them  in  a  bag,  and  they  ar6 
stcden,  she  shall  not  be  charged :  but  if  she  go  with  them  to  a 
play,  and  they  are  stolen,  Sie  shall  be  answerable.  So  if  the 
pawnee  be  at  a  charge  in  keeping  them,  he  may  use  them  fog 
his  reasonable  charge :  and  if,  not withstandine  all  his  diligence 
he  lose  the  pledge,  yet  he  shall  recover  the  debt.  But  if  he 
lose  it  after  the  money  tendered,  he  shall  be  chargeable,  for 
he  is  a  wrons-doer ;  after  money  paid  (and  tender  and  refusal 
is  the  same)  it  ceases  to  be  a  pledge,  and  therefore  the  pawnor 
may  either  bring  an  action  ^  assumpsit,  and  declare  that  the 
defendant  promised  to  return  the  floods  upon  request:  or 
trover,  the  property  being  vested  in  hun  by  the  tender. 
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5.  A  delivery  of  goods  to  be  carried  for  a  reward^  of  which 
enough  is  said  under  title  Carrier*  It  may  here  be  added^ 
that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  prove  the  defendant  used  to  carry 
goods,  and  that  the  goods  were  delivered  to  him  or  his  servant 
to  be  carried.  And  if  a  price  be  alleeed  in  the  declaration>  it 
ought  to  be  proved  the  usual  price  for  such  a  stage ;  and  if 
the  price  be  proved,  there  need  no  proof,  the  defendant  being 

but  there  need  not  be  a  proof  of  a  price 


6.  A  delivery  of  goods  to  do  some  act  about  them,  as  to 
without  a  reward,  which  is  called  by  Bracton,  mandatum, 
in  English,  an  acting  by  commission ;  and  though  he  be  to 
have  nothing  for  his  pains,  yet  if  there  were  any  neglect  in 
him,  he  will  be  answerable ;  for  his  having  undertaken  a  trust 
IS  a  sufficient  consideration ;  but  if  the  goods  be  misused  by  a 
third  person,  in  the  way,  without  any  neglect  oi  his,  he  would 
aoC  be  liable,  beinff  to  have  no  reward. 

The  above  is  taken  from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt's  opinion, 
in  the  case  <^  (^<^*  ^*  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  909*  as  abridged, 
BmiL  N.  P.  72.  See  also  Sir  W.  Jones's  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
BcStmeni,  p.  Sb  :  Com.  Rep.  133.  with  Mr.  Rose's  notes ;  and 
OQ  this  subject,  2  Inst.  89 :  4  Rep.  83 :  1  RolL  Ah.  338 : 
1  Insi,  89.  6 :  Ihct.  4*  Si.  122 :  Bac.  Ah.  Bailment,  (ed.  by 
GwiUim  and  Dodd.) 

Having  mentioned  Sir  W.  Jones's  Essay  on  the  Law  <^ 
Bailment,  we  cannot  help  reoommendine  it  to  the  attention  oi 
the  rational  student ;  and  for  the  use  m  such,  extracting  the 
following  analysis,  which  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  con- 
aonant  with  the  determinations  in  the  books,  and  convey  much 
knowledge  in  a  short  compass.  Sir  W.  Jones  differs  in  a  few 
points  from  Lord  Holt  and  Lord  Cake,  and  his  reasons  are 
lieaerving  of  much  attention. 

**  I.  Dbfinitionb. — 1.  Baiimeni,  as  before  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article. — 2.  Deposit  is  a  bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept 
for  the  bailor  without  reoompence.— 3.  Mandate  is  a  bailment 
of  goods,  without  reward,  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or 
to  have  some  act  performed  about  them.— 4.  Lending  for  use 
is  a  bailment  of  a  thing  for  a  certain  time  to  be  used  by  the 
borrower  without  paying  for  it. — 5.  Pledging  is  a  bailment  of 
floods  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  be  kept  till  the  debt  be 
Sscharged. — 6.  Letting  to  hire  is  (1)  a  baibnent  of  a  thing  to 
be  used  by  the  hirer  for  a  compensation  in  money ;  or  (2)  a 
letting  out  of  work  and  labour  to  be  done,  or  care  and  atten- 
tion to  be  bestowed  by  the  bailee  on  the  goods  bailed,  and  that 
for  a  pecuniary  recompence ;  or  (3)  oi  care  and  pains  in  carry* 
iag  the  thines  delivered  from  one  place  to  another,  for  a  sivpu* 
lated  or  impied  reward. — 7*  Innominate  hailtnenis  are  those 
where  the  compensation  for  the  use  of  a  thing,  or  for  labour 
and  attention,  is  not  pecuniary ;  but  either  (1)  the  reciprocal 
oae  or  the  gift  of  some  other  thing ;  or  (2)  woric  and  pains 
reciprocally  undertaken ;  or  (3)  the  use  or  gift  of  another  thinff 
in  consideration  of  care  and  labour ;  and  conversely. — 8.  Ordt' 
nstry  neglect  is  the  omisnon  of  that  care,  which  every  man  of 
oammon  prudence,  and  capable  of  governing  a  family,  takes  of 
Us  own  ooneems. — 9*  Gross  neglect,  is  the  want  of  that  care 
which  every  man  of  common  sense,  how  inattentive  soever, 
takes  of  his  own  property.  See  post,  11.  8. — 10.  Slight  neglect 
u  the  omisskm  of  that  diligence  which  very  circumspect  and 
thoughtful  persons  use  in  securing  their  own  goods  and  chattels. 
-^lU  A  noted  contract  is  a  contract  made  without  considera- 


**  11.  Tab  Rulbs  which  may  be  considered  as  axioms  flow- 
ing from  natural  reason,  eood  morals,  and  sound  policy,  are 
these:— 1.  A  bailee  who  derives  no  benefit  from  his  under- 
tslUaag,  k  ic^onsible  only  for  gross  neglects— 2.  A  bailee  who 
akme  receives  benefit  from  the  bailment,  is  responsible  for 
ifi^  select. — 3.  When  the  bailment  is  beneficial  to  both 


pdffties,  the  bailee  must  answer  for  ordinary  neglect — i.  A 
special  agreement  of  any  bailee  to  answer  for  more  or  less,  is  in 
general  valid. — 5.  All  bailees  are  answerable  fcnr  actual  fraud, 
even  though  the  contrary  be  stipulated. — 6.  No  bailee  shall  be 
charged  for  a  loss  by  inevitable  accident  or  irresistible  force, 
except  by  special  agreement. — 7*  Robbery  by  force  is  considered 
as  irresistible ;  but  a  loss  by  private  stedth  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  ordinary  neglect.— 8.  Gross  neglect  is  a  violation 
of  good  faith. — 9*  No  action  lies  to  compel  performance  of  a 
naked  contract. — 10.  A  reparation  may  be  obtained  by  suit  for 
every  damage  occasioned  by  an  injury. — 11.  The  negligence  of 
a  servant  acting  by  his  master's  express  or  implied  oraer,  is  the 
negligence  of  the  master. 

*'  III.  From  these  rules  the  following  PnoPoeiTiONS  axe 
evidently  deducible: — 1.  A  depositary  is  responsible  only  for 
gross  neglect :  or  in  other  words  for  a  violation  <^  good  faith.— > 
2.  A  depositary  whose  character  is  known  to  his  depositor, 
shall  not  answer  for  mere  neglect,  if  he  take  no  better  caro  of 
his  own  goods,  and  they  also  be  spoiled  or  destroyed. — 3.  A 
mandatary  to  carry  is  responsible  only  for  gross  neglect,  or  a 
breach  of  good  faith. — 4.  A  mandatary  to  perform  a  work  is 
bound  to  use  a  degree  of  diligence  adequate  to  the  perform* 
anoe  of  it. — 5.  A  man  cannot  be  compelled  by  action  to  per* 
form  his  promise  of  engaffinff  in  a  deposit  or  mandate ;  but>— 
6.  A  reparation  may  be  obtained  by  suit  for  damage  occasioned 
by  the  non-performance  of  a  promise  to  become  a  depositary,  or 
a  mandatary.— 7-  A  borrower  for  use  is  responsible  for  slight 
negligence. — 8.  A  pawnee  is  answerable  for  ordinary  neglect. 
— 9'  The  hirer  of  a  thing  is  answerable  for  ordinary  neglect. — 
10.  A  workman  for  hire  must  answer  for  ordinary  neglect  of 
the  goods  bailed,  and  must  apply  a  degree  of  skill  equu  to  his 
undertaking. — 1 1.  A  letter  to  hire  of  his  care  and  attention,  is 
responsible  for  ordinary  negligence. — 12.  A  carrier  for  hire  by 
land  or  by  water,  is  answerable  for  ordinary  n^lect. 

"  IV.  ExcBPTiONS  to  the  above  rules  and  propositions : — 
1.  A  man  who  spontaneously  and  officiously  engages  to  keep 
or  to  carry  the  goods  of  another,  though  without  reward,  must 
imswer  tor  slight  neglect — 2.  If  a  man  through  strong  persua- 
sion and  with  reluctance  undertake  the  execution  of  a  mandate, 
no  more  can  be  required  of  him  than  a  fair  exertion  of  his  abi- 
lity.—3.  All  bailees  become  responsible  for  losses  by  casualty 
or  violence,  after  their  refusal  to  return  the  things  bailed,  on 
a  lawful  demand. — 4.  A  borrower  and  a  hirer  are  answerable 
on  all  events,  if  they  keep  the  things  borrowed  or  hired  after 
the  stipulated  time,  or  use  them  differently  from  their  agree- 
ment.— 5.  A  depositary  and  a  pawnee  are  answerable  in  all 
events  if  they  use  the  things  deposited  or  pawned.  But  it 
rather  seems  that  if  the  thuig  bailed  be  an  ftnirnal  requiring 
exercise,  as  a  horse,  or  setting  dog,  there  would  be  an  impli^ 
authority  from  the  bailor  for  moderate  use.  See  Bac.  Ah. 
Bailment  (A.)  (7th  ed.)— 6.  An  innkeeper  is  chargeable  for 
the  goods  of  his  guest  within  his  inn,  if  the  guest  be  robbed  by 
the  servants  or  inmates  of  the  keeper. — 7.  A  common  carrier 
by  land  or  by  water  must  indemnify  the  owner  of  the  goods 
carried,  if  he  be  robbed  of  them. 

"  V.  It  is  no  exception,  but  a  Corollary  from  the  rules, 
that  every  bailee  is  responsible  for  a  loss  by  accident  or  force, 
however  inevitable  or  irresistible ;  if  it  be  occasioned  by  that 
degree  of  negligence  for  which  the  nature  of  his  contract  makes 
him  generally  answerable.*' 

The  cases  cited  and  commented  on  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  be* 
sides  the  above  of  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  and  which  lead  to  the 
whole  law  on  this  subject,  are  1  Sir.  128.  145:  2  Str.  IO99: 
Allen,  93:  Fitz.  Detinue,  59:  (Bonion's  case,  the  earliest  on 
the  subject:)  S  Rep.  32:  1  fVils.  281:  Burr.  2298:  1  Vent. 
121.  190.  238:  Carth.  485.  7:  2  Bulst.  280:  I  Ro.  Ah.  2.  4. 
10:  2  Ro.  Ah.  567:  12  Mod.  480:  2  Raym.  220:  Moor,  462. 
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545:  Omen,  141.  1:  Lorn.  224:  1  Cra  219:  Bro.  Ah,  6t. 
BaUmeni :  Hob.  SO :  2  Crv.  3$9^  667 :  Palm.  548 :  W.  Jo. 
159 :  4  Rep.  85. 9. :  (Southcote's  case)  1  InH.  89^  a.  Manj  of 
theiDy  however,  are  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  carriers. 

The  following  cases  may  serve  to  Ulustrate  the  above  prin- 
ciples. 

A  man  leaves  a  chest  locked  up  with  another  to  be  kept^  and 
doth  not  make  known  to  him  what  is  therein ;  if  the  chest  and 
goods  in  it  are  stolen,  the  person  who  receives  them  shall  not 
be  charged  for  the  same,  for  he  was  not  trusted  with  them. 
See  Bac.  Ab.  Bailment  (A.)  (7th  ed.) :  and  see  4  Bam  4*  A. 
42. ;  5  Bam.  Sp  A.  548.  And  what  is  said  as  to  stealing  is 
to  be  understood  of  all  other  inevitable  accidents ;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  that  receives  goods  to  be  kept,  to  receive 
them  in  a  special  manner,  viz.  to  be  kept  as  his  own,  or  at  the 
peril  of  the  owner.  1  LilL  Ahr.  195,  194:  and  vide  1  Roll. 
Abr.  558 :  2  Shatv.  pi.  I66. 

If  I  deliver  100/.  to  K.to  buy  cattle,  and  he  bestows  502.  of 
it  in  cattle,  and  I  bring  an  action  of  debt  for  all,  I  shall  be 
barred  in  that  action  for  the  money  bestowed  and  charges,  &c., 
but  for  the  rest  I  shall  recover.  Hob.  207* 

If  one  deliver  his  goods  to  anoth^  person,  to  deliver  over 
to  a  stranger,  the  deliverer  may  countermand  his  power,  and 
require  the  goods  again ;  and  if  the  baUee  refuse  to  deliver 
them,  he  may  have  an  action  of  account  for  them.  Co.  Lit. 
^H6. 

If  A.  delivers  goods  to  B.,  to  be  delivered  over  to  C,  C. 
hath  the  property,  and  C.  hath  the  action  against  B.,  for  B. 
undertakes  for  the  safe  delivery  to  C,  and  hath  no  property  or 
interest  but  in  order  to  that  purpose.  1  RolL  Abr.  606 :  see 
1  Bulst.  68,  69*  where  it  is  said  that,  in  case  of  conversion  to 
his  own  use,  the  bailee  shall  be  answerable  to  both. 

But  if  the  bailment  were  not  on  valuable  consideration,  the 
delivery  is  countermandable ;  and  in  that  case,  if  A.  the  bailor 
Inings  trover,  he  reduces  the  property  again  in  himself,  for  the 
action  amounts  to  a  countermand ;  but  if  the  delivery  was  on 
a  valuable  consideration,  then  A.  cannot  have  trover,  because 
the  property  is  altered ;  and  in  trover  the  property  must  be 
proved  in  the  plaintiff.  1  BuUt.  68 :  see  1  Leon.  50 :  see  Bos, 
4*  Pull.  582 :  8  Term  R.  550 :  2  Camp.  639  -  Bac.  Ab.  Action 
on  the  Case.  (A.) 

And  where  a  man  delivers  goods  to  another,  to  be  re-de- 
livered to  the  deliverer  at  such  a  day,  and  before  that  day  the 
bailee  doth  sell  the  soods  in  market  overt ;  the  bailor  may  at 
the  day  seise  and  take  his  goods,  for  the  property  is  not  al- 
tered. Godb.  160. 

If  A.  borrows  a  horse  to  ride  to  Dover,  and  he  rides  out  of 
his  way,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse  meets  him,  he  cannot  take 
the  horse  from  him ;  for  A.  has  a  roecial  property  in  the  horse 
till  the  journey  is  determined ;  and  beine  in  lawful  possesnon 
of  the  horse,  the  owner  cannot  violenUy  seize  and  take  h 
away ;  for  the  continuance  of  all  property  is  to  be  taken  fnnn 
the  form  of  the  original  bargain,  which,  in  this  case,  was  li- 
mited till  the  appointed  journey  was  finished.  Yeh.  172.  But 
the  owner  may  have  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  bailee 
for  exceeding  the  purposes  of  the  loan ;  for  so  far  it  is  a  secret 
and  fallacious  abuse  of  his  property ;  but  no  general  action  of 
trespass,  because  it  is  not  an  open  and  vblent  invanon  of  it. 
1  Roll.  Rep.  128. 

As  to  bcmwing  a  thing  perishable,  as  com,  wine,  or  money, 
or  the  like,  a  man  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  have  an 
absolute  property  in  them ;  otherwise  it  could  not  supply  ^be 
uses  for  which  it  was  lent ;  and  therefore  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn something  of  the  same  sort,  the  same  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity with  what  is  borrowed.    Dr.  ^  Stud.  129. 

But  if  one  lend  a  horse,  &c  he  must  have  the  eame  lestotad. 
If  a  thing  lent  for  use  be  used  to  any  other  end  or  purpose 
than  that  for  which  it  was  borrowed,  ihe  party  may  have  his 
action  on  the  case  for  it,  though  the  thuig  be  never  the  wcNTse; 
and  if  what  is  borrowed  be  lost,  although  it  be  not  by  any 


aegligence  o£  the  bonowei^  as  if  be  be  robbed  of  it ;  s^  Boc» 
Ab.  Bailment  (B.)  (7th  ed.);  or  where  tha  thing  is  impaired  or 
destroyed  by  lus  n^ect,  admitting  that  he  pat  it  to  no  move 
service  than  that  for  which  borrowed,  he  must  make  it  good  i 
so  where  one  borrows  a  horse,  and  pots  him  in  an  old  rotten 
house  ready  to  fall,  which  falls  on  and  kiUs  him>  the  borrower 
most  answer  for  the  horse.  But  if  suck  goods  borrowed 
perish  by  the  act  of  Grod  (or  rather,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones  aaya  it 
ought  to  be  termed,  by  inevitable  accident)  in  the  risht  use  of 
them ;  as  where  the  borrower  puts  the  horse,  &c.  ni  a  strong 
house,  and  it  falls  and  kills  him,  or  it  dies  by  disease,  or  by 
default  of  the  owner,  tiie  borrower  shall  not  be  charged.  1  ZmA 
89:  ^9  Aes.2S:  2  H.  7^  H. 

If  one  delivers  a  ring  to  another  to  keep,  and  he  breaks  end 
converts  the  same  to  his  own  use ;  or  if  he  deliver  my  sheep  to 
another  to  be  kept,  and  he  suffers  them  to  be  drowned  by  hia 
negligence ;  or  if  the  bmlee  of  a  horse,  or  goods,  &c.  kill  or 
qpnl  them,  in  these  cases aetion  will  lie.  BRep.lS:  16  Ed. 4. 
20.  b:  12  Ed.  4.  15. 

If  a  man  deliver  goods  to  another,  the  bailee  shall  have  a 
general  action  of  tresspass  against  a  stranger,  because  he  is  an- 
swerable over  to  the  bailor;  for  a  man  ought  not  to  be  charged 
with  an  injury  to  another,  widiout  being  able  to  retire  to  the 
original  cause  of  that  injury,  and  in  amends  tiiere  to  do  him* 
self  ri^t.  15  Co.  69:  14  If.  4.  28:  25  H.  7-  14.  See  Raoik 
V.  WUmm,  1  Bam.  4*  A.  59:  Croft  v.  Aliwn,  4  Bam.  ^  A. 
590.  See  die  several  heads  under  tit*  Baibnent  in  Bac.  Ab. 
(7th  ed.)  and  the  notes  of  the  last  editor. 

BAIRMAN.  A  poor  inatdvent  debtor,  lef^  bare  and  naked. 
Stat.  JViL  Reg.  Soot.  cap.  17. 

BAIRNS'  PART  (ChUdien'a  part),  is  a  third  part  of  the 
defunct's  firee  moveables,  debts  deducted,  if  the  wife  survived  ; 
and  a  half  (if  there  be  no  relict)  due  to  the  children.  Soold 
Diet. 

BALCONIES  to  houses  in  London  are  regulated  by  the 
Building  Act,  14  G.  5.  c.  78.  §  48.  &e. 

BALE.  (Fr.^  A  pack,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods  or  mer- 
diandiae ;  as  a  oale  of  sUk,  doth.  Sic  This  word  is  used  ia 
the  old  repealed  statute  I6  R.  2.  c.  5.  and  is  still  in  use. 

BALENGER.  By  the  stat.  28  H.  6.  c  5.  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  barge,  or  water  vesseL  But  elsewhere  it  raiAer 
signifies  a  man  of  war.  Waiting,  in  R.2. 

BALEUGA.  A  territory  or  precinct.  Chart.  H.  2.  See 
Bannum. 

BALISTARIUS.  A  baUster  or  cross-bowman.  Gtrrard 
de  la  War  is  recorded  to  have  been  balistarius  domim  r^gie, 
Suu  %B  mad  29  H.  3. 

BALKERS,  are  derived  from  the  word  balk,  because 
they  stand  higher,  as  it  were  on  a  balk  or  ridge  of  ground, 
to  give  notice  of  something  to  others.  Skep.  Epiiom.  vide 
Cendere. 

BALLARE.  To  dance,  Spekn.  Perhaps,  in  this  sense,  it 
may  be  understood  in  Fleta,  Hb.  2.  c.  87.  de  caeeatrioe;  An- 
gHo^  Dmnf^maid. 

BALLiVA.  A  baiiiwidE  or  jurisdiction.  See  tit.  Bot/tirtci^. 

BALLIVO  AMO VENDO.  A  writ  to  remove  a  baiHff  from 
his  office,  for  want  of  sufficient  land  in  the  bailiwick.  R^. 
Grig.    See  tits.  BmUf,  Sherif. 

BAN;  or  bans,  from  the  Bnt.  ban.  i.  e.  damor.']  A  procla- 
mation or  pnldic  notice;  any  poldic  summons,  or  edict,  where- 
by a  thing  is  commanded  or  foihidden.  It  is  a  word  ordiiuuy 
among  the  feudists ;  and  for  its  various  significa^OBS,  see  Sfei^ 
man,  in  v.  Bannwn.  The  word  bant,  in  its  common  aoeeptatiOB, 
is  used  for  the  publishing  matrimonial  contracts,  which  is  done 
in  the  church  bdbre  marriage ;  to  the  aid  that  if  any  man 
can  speak  against  the  intention  of  the  parties,  either  in  respect 
oi  kindred,  pre-oontiract,  or  for  other  just  cause,  they  nu^ 
take  their  exceptioas  in  time,  before  the  marriage  is  con^m- 
mated;  and  in  the  canon  law,  Bannc  tutd  prodamaiionet 
tponnettpontasimeecknuJierifMee.    But  there  may  be  a  fin- 
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cuItT  or  licence  for  tlie  marriage,  and  then  this  ceremony  is 
omitted.     See  tit.  Marriage. 

BANC  ALE.  A  covenng  of  ease  and  ornament  for  a  bench, 
or  other  seat.  MonasUoon,  iame  1.  p.  222. 

BANE,  from  the  Sax.  ifona,  a  murderer.]]  Signifies  de- 
struction or  overthrow :  as,  I  will  be  the  bane  of  such  a  man, 
is  a  common  saying ;  so  when  a  person  receives  a  mortal  in- 
jury by  any  thing,  we  say  it  was  hLs  bane  :  and  he  who  is  the 
cause  of  another  man's  death,  is  said  to  be  /e  bane,  i.  e.  male- 
factor.    Bratd.  lib.  2.  tract.  8.  cap.  1. 

BANERET,  banerettus,  miles  vexillarius,']  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  in  his  Repub.  AtigL  cap.  1 8.  says,  is  a  knight  made  in 
in  the  field,  with  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his 
standard,  and  making  it,  as  it  were,  a  banner,  and  accounted  so 
honourable  that  they  are  allowed  to  display  their  arms  in  the 
king's  army,  as  barons  do,  and  may  bear  arms  with  supporters. 
See  Camden  and  Spelman,  from  whom  it  appears  bauerets  are 
the  degree  between  barons  and  knights.  Spcl.  in  v.  Banerettus. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  anciently  called  by  summons  to  par- 
liament :  and  that  they  are  next  to  the  barons  in  dignity,  ap- 
pears by  the  stats.  5  R.  2.  st.  2.  cap.  4.  and  14  /2.  2.  c.  11. 
William  de  la  Pole  was  created  baneret  by  King  Edward  the 
Third  by  letters  patent,  Antw  Regni  sui  13.  And  those  6a- 
nereis  who  are  created  sub  vexiliis  regiis,  in  exercitu  regali,  in 
aperto  bello,  et  ipso  rege  personaliler  prcesente,  explicatis,  take 
place  of  all  baronets;  as  we  may  learn  by  the  letters  patent  for 
tfeation  of  baronets.  4  Inst.  6.  Some  maintain  that  knights 
banerets  ought  not  to  be  made  in  a  civil  war ;  but  Henry  VII. 
made  divers  banerets  upon  the  Cornish  commotion  in  the  year 
1495.     See  Selden's  Titles  of  Honours,  f.  799- 

BANISHMENT,  Fr.  banissement ;  ExiUum  abjuratio.'^  Is 
a  forsaking  or  quitting  the  realm ;  and  a  kind  of  civil  death 
inflicted  on  an^offender:  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  one  volun- 
tary and  upon  oath,  called  abjuration,  and  the  other  upon  com- 
pnlsion  for  some  ofience.  Slaundf.  PL  Cr.  f.  117*  See  tits. 
Abjmraiion,  Transportation, 

Such  a  power  to  banish  an  offender  was  given  by  the  stat. 
GO  G.  3.  c.  8.  §  4.  upon  conviction  of  printing  or  publishing  a 
blasphemous  or  seditious  libel.  But  this  was  repealed  by  stat. 
I  W.4.C.  78. 

BANK,  Lat.  bancus^  Fr.  banqne.']  In  our  common  law  is 
usually  taken  for  a  seat  or  bench  of  judgment :  as  Bank  le  Roy, 
the  King's  Bench,  Bank  le  Common  Pleas,  the  Bench  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  the  Common  Bench ;  called  also  in  Latin, 
BoMcus  Regis,  and  Bancns  Communium  Placitomm.  Cromp. 
Just.  67.  91*  Jus  Bacci,  or  the  privil^e  of  the  bendi,  was 
anciently  allowed  only  to  the  king's  judges,  qui  stimmfim  ad* 
wdmstrant  justitiam  ;  for  inferior  courts  were  not  allowed  that 
privilege. 

There  are  in  each  of  the  terms,  stated  days,  called  days  in 
bank,  dies  in  banco,  that  is,  days  of  appearance  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas.  They  are  eenerally  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  week  from  each  other,  and  regulated  by  some  festival  of  the 
diurch.  On  some  one  of  these  days  in  bonk  all  original  writs 
must  be  made  returnable ;  and  therefore  they  are  generally 
called  the  returns  of  that  term.  See  tit.  Dmf. 

A  bank,  in  common  acoq>tation,  signifies  a  place  where  a 
great  sum  of  money  is  deposited,  returned  by  exchange,  or 
otherwise  diqxMed  of  to  pn^t. 

Thb  Bank  op  England  is  managed  by  a  governor  and  di* 
rectorsy  established  by  parliament,  with  funds  for  maintaining 
thereof,  appropriated  to  such  persons  as  were  subscribers ;  and 
the  capital  stock,  which  is  exUarged  by  divers  statutes,  is  ex- 
empted horn  taxes,  accounted  a  personal  estate  assignable  over, 
not  subject  to  forfeiture ;  and  the  Company  make  dividends  of 
the  profits  half-yearly.  Sic  The  funds  are  redeemable  by  the 
parliament,  on  paying  the  money  borrowed :  and  the  Company 
of  the  Bank  ia  to  continue  a  corporation^  and  enjoy  annuities 
till  redeemed,  &c 

The  first  act  for  incorporating  this  Bank  was  5,  6  W.^M. 
(.  20;  their  charter  has  been  continued  by  a  series  of  subse- 
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quant  acts,  the  last  being  39,  40  G.  S.  c.  28.  by  which  it  wa9 
extended  or  renewed  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months' 
notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  August,  1833,  and  until  pay* 
ment,  by  the  public,  to  the  Bank  of  the  demands  therein  men* 
tioned. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Bank,  no  body  politick,  Szc. 
other  than  the  Company  shall  borrow  any  sums  on  bills  pay* 
able  at  demand ;  and  forging  the  common  seal  of  the  Bank, 
and  forging  and  altering  Bank-notes,  or  tendering  such  forged 
notes  in  payment,  demanding  to  have  them  exchanged  for 
*  money,  &c.,  and  forging  the  names  of  cashiers  of  the  Bank,  are 
all  capital  felonies. 

By  stat.  59  G.  3.  c.  49.  the  restrictions  on  payments  in 
cash  under  the  foregoing  acts,  were  farther  continued  to  the  Ist 
of  May,  1823:  but  with  provisions  that  the  Bank  should  pay 
in  standard  gold  ingots  of  60  02.  each,  if  demanded,  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  viz. — From  1st  of  Feb.  1820,  to  Ist  of  Oct.  1820, 
at  4/.  1^.  per  oz.  From  thence  till  1st  May,  1821,  at  SI.  I91. 6d.; 
and  from  thence  till  1st  May,  1823,  at  Si.  lis.  lO^d.  per  oz» 
being  the  Mint  price.  The  Bank  were  allowed  to  pay  in  cash 
at  any  time  after  1st  May,  1822.  By  the  same  act  the  Bank 
was  required,  until  the  end  of  the  period  of  restriction,  to  de* 
liver  to  the  Privy  Council  weekly  accounts  of  the  average 
amount  of  Bank-notes  in  circulation. 

This  plan  of  payment  in  ingots  was  adopted  on  very  detailed 
and  interesting  reports  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and 
it  was  supposed  the  plan  would  gradually  regulate  the  pricea 
of  gold:  which,  however,  fell  from  4/.  1*.  to  SL  I7s,  lOjrf.  the 
Mint  price,  before  the  Ist  Feb.  1820. 

Similar  regulations  were  made  as  to  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  by  59  G.  3.  c.  99. 

By  stat.  59  G.  3.  c.  76.  to  establish  farther  regulations  re* 
specting  advances  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  public  ser* 
vice,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  Bank  shall  not  make  any  advances 
to  government,  without  the  express  and  distinct  authority  of 
Parliament.  That  all  applications  for  such  advances  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Chan, 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  copies  of  all  such  applica- 
tions,  and  the  answers  of  the  Bank  thereto,  shall  be  yearly 
laid  before  Parliament.  Advances  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  according  to  stats.  57  G.  3.  c.  48.  and 
59  G.  3.  c.  19«  are  excepted;  as  also  the  actual  purchase  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  &c.  by  the  Bank,  but  of  which  accounts  are 
also  to  be  laid  b^ore  pariiament. 

Any  officers  or  servants  of  the  Company,  embeKzling  any 
Bank  notes,  &c.  wherewith  they  are  intrusted,  being  duly  con- 
victed, shall  sufier  death  as  felons. 

Persons  making,  or  assisting  in  making,  transfers  of  stock  iii 
any  other  name  than  that  of  the  owner,  or  forging  transfers  or 
dividend  warrants,  or  making  false  entries  in  the  Bank  books, 
are  made  guil^  of  felony  without  clergy. — Persons  making 
out  false  dividend  warrants  transportable  for  seven  years, 
35  G.  3.  c.  66. 

By  act  1  fV.  4s.  c.  66.  (the  gen^^  forgery  act)  any  per* 
son  who  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer  cither  to  dif^x)8e  of 
or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  note 
or  bill  of  exchaiH^  of  the  Bank  of  England,  commonly  called 
a  Bank  note.  Bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  Bank  post  Mil,  or 
any  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of  any  Bank  note.  Bank 
note  of  exchange,  or  Bank  post  bill,  with  intent  to  defraud 
any  person  whatsoever,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall 
sufier  death  as  a  felon.  This  act  repeals  all  former  acts  relating 
to  such  forgeries. 

36  G.  3.  c.  90.  §  1.  When  trustees,  in  whose  name  stock 
stands  in  the  Bank,  shall  be  out  of  the  kingdom,  &c  or  be* 
come  bankrupts,  the  courts  may  order  such  stock  to  be  trans« 
ferred,  or  the  dividends  paid,  &c  And  see  52  G.  3.  c.  3^ 
158.  and  tit  Trustees. 

By  37  G.  3.  c.  28.  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  for  sums  under 
5L  were  declared  valid. 

By  $7  G.  3.  c*  28.  afterwards  continued  and  amended  hf 
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weifenl  mcU,  the  Bank  of  England  was  restrained  from  m^ltfng 
payments  in  cash :  and  if  the  amount  of  any  debt  were  ten- 
oaced  in  Bank  notes,  or  Bank  notes  and  cash,  the  party  ten- 
dering could  not  be  arrested. — TLike  provisions  were  made  as 
to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  by  several  acts.] 

Bank  of  Scotland.  This  bank  was  erected  by  an  act  of 
the  Scots  parliament,  in  I695,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000^ 
Soots  (100,000/.  sterling.)— By  British  acts,  14  G.  3.  c.  32: 
24  G.  3.  c,  12 :  32  G.  3.  c.  25 :  34  G.  3.  c.  19  :  and  44  G.  3. 
c  23.  (local  and  personal)  this  capital  has  been  increased  to 
the  amount,  in  the  whole,  of  1,500,000/.  sterling. 

Bank  of  Ireland.  This  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  21  and  22  G.  S.  c.  1 6.  amended  and  the  char- 
ts continued  by  31  G.  3.  c.  22 :  37  G.  3.  c.  50 ;  and  48  G.  3. 
c  103 :  3  G.  4.  c.  26*. — Payments  in  cash  by  this  Bank  were 
Bcstrained  during  the  war,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Bank 
a(  England.  By  42  G.  3.  c  87.  this  Bank  was  enabled  to 
purchase  the  parliament-house  in  Dublin,  rendered  useless  by 
the  Union.  By  stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  5.  courts  of  equity  in  Ireland 
are  empowered  to  direct  or  restrain  transfers  of  stock  in  the 
Bank  a£  Ireland,  in  suits  between  parties,  without  making  the 
Bank  a  party.     See  tit.  Ireland, 

BANK-CREDITS.  Credits  peculiar  to  Scotch  banking, 
by  which,  on  proper  security  given  to  the  bank,  a  person  re- 
oeives  liberty  to  draw  to  a  certain  extent  agreed  on,  and  for 
which,  with  the  interest  on  the  sum  drawn,  previous  security 
is  given.  See  the  act  33  G.  3.  c.  74.  §  12.  for  securing  such 
oredits  by  granting^  securities  on  lands  of  the  debtor. 

BANKERS.  The  monied  goldsmiths  first  got  the  name  of 
bankers  in  the  leign  of  King  Charles  the  Second ;  but  bankers 
now  are  those  private  persons  in  whose  hands  money  is  depo- 
ttled  and  lodged  for  safety,  to  be  drawn  out  again  as  the  own- 
en  have  occasion  for  it.  See  the  preceding  title  and  title 
Fergertf. 

By  sUt.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  49.  &c.  (and  in  Ireland  by 
9  G.  4.  c.  55.  §  42.  &c.)  any  banker  (merchant,  broker,  at- 
torney, or  agent),  who  being  entrusted  with  money,  or  secu- 
li^  for  money,  with  written  directions  for  the  application 
thereof,  idiall  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use ;  or  who  being 
entrusted  with  any  security,  or  power  of  attorney,  for  sare 
coaikodyt  without  authority  to  sell,  Stc,  shall  sell,  negcciate,  or 
iqiply  such  security  to  his  own  use  (in  violation  of  good  faith  and 
eoatrary  to  the  purpose  specified),  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  or  fourteen 
3Fears,  or  fine  and  imprisonment.  Not  to  aficct  trustees,  or 
mortgagees,  nor  bankers,  &c.  receiving  money  due  on  secu- 
rities, or  disposing  of  securities  in  which  they  have  a  lien. 
Several  acts  are  in  force  for  regulating  copartnerships  of 
Winers  in  Ireland,  the  most  material  bemg  6  G.  4.  c.  42.  as 
amended  by  1  fF.  4.  c.  32. 

BANKRUPT.  A  trader  who  secretes  himself,  or  does 
certain  other  acts,  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors.  2  Comm. 
^S5.  471*  The  word  itself  is  derived  from  bancus  or  banque, 
the  taUe  or  counter  of  a  tradesman ;  (Dufresne,  i.  9^90  tLud 
rupimst  broken,  denoting  thereby  one  whose  shop  or  place  of 
tcMe  is  broken  or  gone. — It  is  observable  that  the  title  of 
the  first  English  statute  concerning  this  ofienoe,  stat.  34  H,  8. 
*c.  4.  **  against  such  persons  as  do  make  bankrupt,"  is  a  literal 
tsanslation  of  the  French  idiom,  qttijbnt  bamque  route.  2  Comm, 
WIft.n. 

The  bankrupt  law  has,  from  the  time  of  Heiury  VIII.,  been 
a  syitem  of  positive  statute  regulations,  the  earliest  act  beiiu; 
34,  35  H.  8.  c.  4.  and  the  latest  general  act  the  6  G.  4.  c.  10. 
in  whidi  last  the  pnmsions  of  all  former  acts  are  now  oonsoli- 
ilated.  This  ace  extends  only  to  En^ish  traders,  and  not  to 
JSoadand  or  Ireland,  except  in  a  few  specified  instances  so  far 
MM  relates  to  the  property  of  English  traders  becoming  bank- 
rupt. The  effect  of  this  act,  and  of  the  legal  decisioiu  upon  it 
and  ^  former  acti^  may  be  learned  by  consulting  Mr.  Deacon's 
valuable  Treatise  on  the  Bankrupt  Law,  and  Mr.  Eden's  (now 
Laid  Henley)  Practical  Treatise  am  the  Bankrupt  Law.    Mr. 


Eden  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  with  the  ipregot^ 
ration  of  the  act  itself,  and  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
law  are  stated  by  himself  in  the  introduction  to  the  treatise, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  have  been  made. 

In  thd  course  of  the  two  sessions  of  parliament  in  1817  and 
1818,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to  the  state  oif  the 
bankrupt  law,  by  the  proceedings  of  a  committee  (^  the  Houae 
of  Commons. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  to  consolidate  the  whole  body  of  the  bankrupt  statutes  had 
been  most  unaccountably  neglected,  although  this  branch  of  sta- 
tute law  peculiarly  suggested  itself  for  consolidation.  It  Lad  been 
scattered  through  the  statute  book  in  various  difierent  acts  (the 
discordant  produce  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half),  many  c£ 
them  containing  mere  repetitions  of  each  other,  or  repetitions 
with  small  variations,  tome  repealing  parts  of  others^  and 
almost  all  presenting  striking  specimens  of  obscority,  prolixity, 
and  redundance,  oy  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the 
learned  and  venerable  Lord  Eldon,  the  arrangement  and 
consolidation  of  this  most  difficult  and  intricate  branch  of  the 
law  was  at  last  effected.  In  the  session  of  1823  a  consolidatioa 
bill  was  first  introduced  into  parliament ;  and  in  the  session  o£ 
1824  it  was  considerably  amended  and  passed.  SlaL  5  G.  ^ 
c  93*  But  it  had  been  pro\ided  that  it  was  not  to  come  into 
operation  till  the  Ist  of  May»  1825 ;  and  as  many  moat  im* 
portant  and  valuable  amendments  had  been  made  in  the  interim, 
it  was  thought  expedient  in  the  next  session  to  replace  it  by  & 
new  act  (6  u.  4.  c.  I6.),  to  take  effect  from  1st  day  of  SepCoa- 
ber,  1825.    This  act  now  contains  the  existing  bankrupt  law. 

The  first  considerable  alteration  consists  in  coUecidng  and 
extending  the  descriptions  of  traders.  The  construction  put 
upon  the  former  acts  excluded  many  persons  who  upon  everj 
sound  principle  ought  to  have  been  included  within  them.  In 
this  new  act,  besides  a  specific  enumeration  of  the  several  classes 
of  persons,  the  general  words  of  description  have  been  so  ea* 
larged  as  to  comprehend  every  one  who  ought,  upon  sound 
principles,  to  be  liable  to  the  inconveniences,  or  entitled  to  the 
immunities  of  the  bankrupt  law. 

The  act  has  introduced  several  new  acts  of  bankruptcy^ 
which,  owing  to  the  narrow  notion  of  bankruptcy  being  e 
crime,  and  the  consequence  deduced  from  it,  that  it  could 
not  be  committed  abroad,  were  not  formerly  ranked  as  soch* 
Such  are  the  remaining  abroad  with  ^e  intent  to  defeat 
creditors,  where  the  original  departure  from  the  realm  was 
not  with  such  intent;  executing  a  fraudulent  deed  abroad; 
fraudulent  executions ;  fraudulent  surrenders  of  copyhold ; 
fraudulent  gifts»  deliveries^  or  transfers  of  goods  and  chattds. 
The  requisite  period  for  lying  in  prison,  in  order  to  constitute 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  is  reduced  to  twenty^ne  days;  and 
several  alterations  of  minor  importsmce  have  been  introduced 
into  the  provisions  as  to  acts  of  bankruptcy. 

The  important  principle,  that  a  trader  who  finds  himself  in 
insolvent  circumstances  ought  to  be  able  publicly  to  declare  it^ 
and  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  distribution  of  his  estate  amon|^ 
his  creditors^  is  adopted  in  this  act ;  a  measure  intended  bo 
check  the  litigation  caused  by  concerted  commissions,  and  t# 
give  a  fair  (opportunity  for  that  species  of  equitable  arrange- 
ment which  no  provisions,  however  severe,  could  entirely  pre* 
vent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  the  conve^-ance  of 
all  a  trader's  property  to  trustees  in  trust  for  his  creditors,  is  an 
act  of  bankrupt<^«  has  been  thus  fax  limited : — that  if  certata 
formalities  to  ensure  publicity  are  complied  with,  a  commiasion 
cannot  be  sued  out  upon  it  after  six  months.  By  this  means,  this 
ckoap  and  beneficial  mode  of  distributinff  an  insolvent  estate  is 
put  within  the  reach  of  creditors,  while  the  evil  of  secrecy 
(in  general  so  just  an  oljectiun  to  trust  deeds)  is  e&ctual^ 
provided  against. 

Great  expence  and  inconvenience  having  arisen  'fixim  the 
petitioning  creditor  s  debt  being,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  " 


to  be  insuifioient,  two  provisions  are  introduced  to  counteract 
this  eviL     lat.  A  oommianion  is  declared  valid  notwithitandim 
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in  art  of  bankruptcy  pvevious  to  tlxe  petitromiig  creditor*s 
debt :  and  Sdlv.  In  case  it  be  afterwards  found  insufficient  to 
ffupport  tbe  commission^  the  lord  chancellor  is  empowered, 
cm  the  petition  of  creditors  (whose  debts  are  of  sufficient  amount 
to  support  a  commission)  to  direct  it  to  be  proceeded  in.  A  cre- 
ditor is  also  allowed  to  petition,  although  his  debt  has  not  be- 
come actually  payable. 

The  Messenger  of  bankrupts  is  effectually  indemnified 
against  the  expence  of  actions  brought  to  try  the  validity  of 
the  commLssion ;  and  the  commissioners  receive  the  same  pro- 
tection wbich  justices  of  the  peace  are  allowed  in  actions 
brooght  against  them. 

The  Proof  of  various  debts  which  were  not  I'efore  prove- 
able  is  by  this  act  permitted ;  as,  for  instance,  contingent  debts, 
costs,  interest  on  promissory  notes,  by  sureties  for  annuities, 
mod  peculiar  indulgences  are  given  to  clerks,  servants,  and  ap- 
prentices. As  the  bankrupt  is  stripped  of  all  his  property,  it 
is  but  justice  that  every  person  who  is  substantially  accreditor 
diould  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  share  of  it ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  handy  the  bankrupt  should  receive  an  effectual  and  co- 
extensive discharge.  The  commissioners  have  also  the  power 
cf  expunging  proofs,  thereby  saving  the  great  expence  hereto- 
fiitre  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  a  petition  in  every  case. 

The  relation  to  Ike  act  of  hankntptcy  (that  is,  the  principle 
that  the  bankrupt's  estate  vests  in  the  assignees,  retrospectively 
from  the  act  of  bankruptcy),  has  been  greatly  curtailed  in  its 
extent  and  operation.  All  payments  whatever,  either  by  or  to 
tiie  bankrupt,  without  notice  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  are  pro- 
tected down  to  the  date  of  the  commission  ;  and  upon  the  prin- 
ci|4e  that  there  should  be  a  period  when  purchasers  are  not  to 
be  molested,  and  litigation  should  cease^  it  is  provided  that  pur- 
diaieri  for  valuable  consideration,  even  with  notice  of  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  shall  not  be  impeached  unless  a  commission  issue 
within  twelve  months  after  such  act  of  bankruptcy.  The  stth- 
jeet  matter  of  the  notice  which  is  to  affect  the  party  dealing 
with  the  bankrupt,  and  which  varied  in  almost  every  former 
act,  is  now  made  uniform ;  being  notice  only  of  an  act  of 
hankrupicy,  not  merely  of  insolvency  or  of  stopping  payments  ; 
and  the  presumption  that  the  issuing  of  a  commission  (a  fact 
known  only  to  a  few  clerks)  is  notice  of  an  act  of  bank- 
niptcy  to  all  the  world,  is  abolished;  the  only  constmctite  notice 
sow  being  the  circumstance  of  a  commission  having  appeared 
wo  lour  a  time  in  the  Gazette,  that  the  party  to  be  affected  by 
It  mi^t  have  seen  it. 

In  order  still  more  to  check  the  immense  expence  attending 
litigation,  it  is  provided  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  assignees 
ioe  for  a  debt,  for  which  the  bankrupt  himself  might  have 
aoed  had  he  been  solvent,  the  deposition  shall  be  conclusive 
avidenoe  of  the  requisites  to  support  a  commission ;  and  in 
Other  cases,  that  unless  the  party  chooses  to  contest  the  com- 
waattkm  at  the  hazard  of  paying  costs  if  he  fail,  no  proof  shall 
be  required  at  the  trial  of  the  debt,  trading,  and  act  of  bank* 
fopCcy.  In  the  former  case  provisions  of  indemnity  are  given 
to  debtors  from  whom  the  assignees  have  recovered,  or  who 
hmd  ^e  pay  to  the  assignees  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt's 
aacate,  in  the  event  of  the  commission  being  afterwards  su- 
pmeded. 

A  great  number  of  other  alterations,  minute  in  appearance, 
but  important  in  effect,  have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
anbface  or  exclude  cases  which  the  old  law  had  improperiy 
innitted  or  included.  A  few  of  the  more  striking  are  the 
fi>Ilowing  Z'-' Auxiliary  commissions  are  allowed  to  be  issued  for 
Uie  examination  of  witnesses,  as  well  as  for  the  proof  of  debts ; 
a  more  effective  mode  of  taxation  of  hills  under  the  commission 
if  provided;  the  power  of  summoning  and  examining  the 
varioaf  persons  over  whom  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  com- 
BMnonen,  is  more  clearly  and  effectually  defined.  Important 
therations  are  made  in  the  following  points: — The  expences 
of  witne«es ;  the  warrant  of  commitment,  proceedings  upon 
babeas  ccnpus,  or  actions  for  false  imprisonment ;  proof 
joint  and  aeparate  oommiasions ;  the  choice^  the  du^es. 


and  the  liabilities  of  assignees ;  liens  lor  rent,  or  under  exeeiu 
tions ;  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  account  in  case  of  set-off;  in 
the  audit  and  proceedings  upon  dividends ;  in  the  enlargement 
and  adjournment  of  the  bankrupt's  examination;  as  to  his 
maintenance  and  allowance ;  as  to  the  legal  objections  to  the 
certificate,  and  as  to  requiring  that  a  new  promise  to  pay  a 
debt  barred  by  the  certificate  shall  be  in  wnting.  •  All  debts 
are  allowed  to  carry  interest  in  the  event  of  a  surplus  accord- 
ing  to  certain  priorities ;  and  under  a  second  commission,  future 
effects  are  vested  jn  the  assignees,  unless  1 5s,  in  the  pound  be 
paid;  and,  finally,  an  important  provision  haii  been  adopted 
from  the  Scotch  Sequestration  Act,  termed  the  composition  con* 
tract,  by  which,  if  a  composition,  or  security  for  a  composition, 
be  ofiered,  which  is  approved  by  two  meetings  of  creditors,  and 
by  a  majority  of  nine-tenths  in  value  of  the  creditors  at  each 
of  such  meetings,  the  lord  chancellor  is  directed  to  supersede- 
the  commission. 

The  act  concludes  with  a  provision,  that  it  shall  be  construed 
beneficially  for  creditors,  and  that  nothing  therein  contained 
shall  alter  the  former  practice  in  bankruptcy,  except  where 
any  such  alteration  is  expressly  declared ;  and  that  it  shall  ex- 
tend to  aliens,  denizens,  and  women,  as  well  to  make  them 
subject  thereto,  as  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  benefits  given 
thereby ;  and  that  all  powers  by  the  act  given  to,  and  all  duties 
directed  to  be  performed  by,  the  lord  chancellor,  shall  and  may 
be  exercised  and  performed  by  a  lord  keeper,  or  by  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal.  And  all  powers,  &c  of  commis* 
sioners  or  assignees  may  be  executed  by  the  major  part  of  them, 
or  by  one  assignee  where  only  one  shall  have  been  chosen. 
6  G.  4.  c.l6.§  136. 

The  new  Bankrupt  Court. — ^Such  were  the  principal 
alterations  in  the  bankrupt  law  effected  by  the  consolida- 
tion act,  6  G.  4.  c.  16.  A  most  material  innovation  on  the 
established  mode  of  administering  that  law  has  been  since 
effected  by  the  new  act,  1  and  2  W.  4.  c.  56,  By  this  act, 
which  it  is  convenient  to  state  before  we  briefly  digest  the 
bankrupt  law  under  its  principal  heads,  the  seventy  com- 
missioners of  bankrupt  are  in  effect  abolished,  and  their 
functions  and  authority  transferred  to  six  barristers,  commis- 
sioners of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  (with  salaries  of  1,500/.  per 
ann.)  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  chancellor 
and  the  vice  chancellor  sitting  in  bankruptcy  are  in  effect  done 
away,  and  vested  in  a  new  court  composed  of  one  chief  judge 
and  three  puisne  judges,  the  first  having  a  salary  of  3,000/.  per 
ann.,  and  the  three  last  of  2,000/.  This  court  is  called  ''  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,"  and  is,  together  with  every  judge  and 
commissioner  thereof,  constituted  a  court  of  record,  with  aU  the 
rights  and  incidents  of  such  a  court.  The  judges,  or  any  three 
of  them,  form  a  court  of  review,  and  have  superintendancc 
and  control  in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  jurisdicticm  to 
hear  and  determine  all  such  matters  as  are  now  usually  brought 
by  petition  or  otherwise,  before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  also 
to  hear  and  determine  all  such  other  matters,  as  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  court  shall  be  assigned  to  the  said  court 
of  review.  Such  matters  are  to  be  brought  on  by  petition, 
motion,  or  special  case  with  an  appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor  on 
matters  of  law  and  equity,  or  on  the  refusal  or  admission  of 
evidence.  The  court  may  direct  issues  of  fact  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  before  one  of  the  judges  thereof,  or  before  a  judge 
of  assise.  Any  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners  may  perform 
all  the  duties  now  performed  by  commissioners  of  bankrupt, 
as  if  authorised  by  a  separate  commission  under  the  great  s^, 
except  that  no  single  commissioner  can  commit  any  bankrupt 
or  other  person  otherwise  than  to  the  custody  of  the  officer  ci 
the  court,  to  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Review,  or  a 
subdivision  court  of  three  commissioncrR  within  three  days  after 
such  commitment.  Attomies  and  solicitors  of  the  superim* 
courts  at  Westminster  may  be  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  and  muy  appear  and  plead  in  any  proceedings 
without  counsel  (except  proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Review, 
and  on  the  trial  of  issues  by  jury) ;  and  all  acts  in  force,  as  to 
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attomies  and  solicitors,  shall  extend  to  attomies  practising  in 
the  new  court.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Review,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chancellor,  are  to  make  rules  for  regulating  the 
practice  of  the  court.  The  12th  section  in  effect  abolishes 
commissions  of  bankrupt,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  lord  chan- 
cellor had  power  to  issue  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  it  enables 
the  chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  vice  chancellor,  and 
each  of  the  masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  acting  under  the 
appointment  of  the  lord  chancellor,  to  issue  his  Jtai  in  lieu  of 
a  commission,  authorizing  the  creditor  to  prosecute  his  com- 
plaint in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or  elsewhere,  before  such 
persons  as  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  shall  appoint,  who  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  if  appointed  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission. The  fiats  are  to  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  court. 
The  chancellor  may  annul  such  fiat,  which  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  supersedeas  of  a  commission  of  bankruptcy.  All 
the  powers  given  to  the  six  commissioners  may  be  exercised 
by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Review.  An  important  change 
is  made  as  to  the  bankrupt's  assignees.  Thirty  persons,  being 
merchants,  brokers,  or  accountants,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
chancellor  to  act  as  official  assignees  in  all  bankruptcies  pro- 
secuted in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  one  of  which  official  assign 
nees  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  an  assignee  of  each  bankrupt's  estate, 
together  with  the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors ;  and  till 
the  other  assignees  are  chosen,  the  official  assignee  may  act  as 
sole  assignee.  The  provisional  and  other  assignments  of  the 
bankrupt's  estate  are,  by  the  act,  abolished,  and  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt  is  to  vest  in  the  assignees 
without  any  assignment  or  conveyance — a  provision  which  will 
save  some  expence.  The  court  is  to  have  a  seal  for  the 
sealing  of  documents,  &c.  There  is  an  appeal  from  the  com- 
missioners to  the  Court  of  Review,  and  from  the  Court  of  Review 
to  the  chancellor,  in  matters  of  law  and  equity,  and  on  the 
refusal  or  admission  of  evidence.  Debts  may,  by  this  act,  be 
proved  by  affidavit  subject  to  such  orders,  touching  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  creditor,  as  the  Court  of  Review,  with  the 
consent  of  the  lord  chancellor,  may  direct.  By  §  37.  the 
lord  chancellor  may  direct  an  appeal  from  himself  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  Court  of  Review  may,  on  application  by  the 
parties,  direct  an  appeal  at  once  to  the  House  of  Lords  instead 
of  to  the  lord  chancellor.  The  judges  and  commissioners  of 
the  court  may  take  evidence  vivd  voce  or  on  affidavits,  as  they 
may  direct,  or  as  the  lord  chancellor  may  prescribe.  Bj  §  42. 
no  commission  shall  be  superseded  or  fiat  annulled  by  reason 
of  its  being  concerted  between  the  petitioning  cre4itor,  his 
solicitor  or  agent,  and  the  bankrupt.  This  is  an  important 
alteration,  which  will  prevent  much  litigation.  On  every  fiat 
1 0/.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  chancellor's  secretary  of  bankrupts, 
to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  "  to  the  Secretrary  of 
bankrupts'  account,"  and  the  official  assignee  of  each  estate  is 
to  pay  20/.  to  the  like  account ;  out  of  this  fund  the  salaries  of 
the  judges^  commissioners,  and  officers  of  the  court,  are  to  be 
defrayed.  The  official  assignee  of  every  estate  is  also  to  pay 
10/.  to  the  credit  of  the  accountant-general,  to  an  account  to 
be  called  "  the  secretary  of  bankrupts'  compensation  account," 
and  also  \U  for  certain  sittings  of  the  court  or  commissioners 
mentioned  in  §  55.  and  a  certain  per  centase  on  the  sums 
^divided  in  dividends.  This  fund  is  to  be  applied  for  compen- 
sating the  patentees  ''  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  statutes 
concerning  bankrupts,"  Mr.  Thurlow  and  Mr.  Scott,  and  also 
such  of  the  old  commissioners  of  bankrupt  as  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  shall  think  entitled  to  compensation,  and  also  certain 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  No  judge,  commissioner, 
registrar,  &c.  of  the  court,  shall  be  eligible  to  sit  in  parliament. 
The  provisions  of  the  stats.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  4*  1  ^*  4.  c.  bQ. 
(with  notes  of  such  decided  cases  as  tend  to  explain  their  prin- 
ciple) may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.   Who  may  he  made  Bankrupt  as  a  Trader, 
II.  By  what  Acts  of  his  own  a  Trader  may  become  a 
Bankrupt, 


III.  Proceedings  vnder  a  Fiat  {formerly  a  Commissiom)  ef 

Bankrupt, 

IV.  The  Effect  of  the  Fiat  (Commission)  on  the  Property  cf 

the  Bankrupt. 
V.  Practical  Directions  as  to  incidental  Proceedings,  ike 
Effect  of  Bankruptcy  on  all  Parties  concerned,  ami 
miscellaneous  Matters. 

The  sections  of  the  stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  as  qnoted  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  abbreviation  am,  when  they  contain  extensive 
and  important  amendments  of  the  former  law,  and  by  the 
word  new,  where  they  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  by 
that  act.  The  sections  not  so  distinguished  are  copied  from 
former  acts  (which  are  referred  to)  without  alteration,  or  with 
such  only  as  it  did  not  appear  necessary  to  notice.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  marked  out  in  the  title  Bankrupt,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Dodd,  in  the  7th  edition  of  Bacon's  Abridgment,  and  alio 
in  the  Appendix  to  Eden's  Bankrupt  Law, 

It  wcfbld  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Dictionary  to  accom-« 
pany  this  outline  of  the  new  consolidated  bankrupt  law,  with 
references  to  many  of  the  cases  determined  before  the  act  6  G.  4. 
c.  l6.  They  will  be  found  arranged  and  digested  in  Bacon's 
Abridgment,  tit.  Bankrupt,  edited  by  Mr.  Dodd,  and  in  Mr. 
Eden's  Practical  Treatise,  and  in  Mr.  Deacon's  work  on  Bcmk-* 
ruptcy  already  referred  to. 

I.  Who  may  be  made  Bankrupt  as  a  Trader, — All  bankers, 
brokers,  persons  using  the  trade  or  profession  of  a  scrivener, 
receiving  other  men's  monies  or  estates  into  their  trust,  ot 
custody,  persons  insuring  [ihe  classes  in  italics  are  new  in 
this  act]  ships  or  their  JreiglU,  or  other  matters  agamH 
perils  of  the  sea,  warehousemen,  wharfingers,  packers,  builders, 
carpenters,  shipwrights,  victuallers,  keepers  of  inns,  taverns, 
hotels  or  coffee-houses,  dyers,  printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  ca^ 
lender ers,  cattle  or  sheep  salesmen,  and  all  persons  using  trade 
of  merchandize  by  way  of  bargaining,  exchange,  bartering, 
commission,  consignment,  or  otherwise,  by  gross  or  by  retau, 
and  all  persons,  who,  either  by  themselves,  or  as  agents,  or 
factors  for  others,  seek  their  living  by  buying  and  sdling,  or 
by  buying  and  letting  for  hire,  or  by  the  worhnanship  of  goods 
or  commodities,  shall  be  deemed  traders  liable  to  become  bank<« 
rupt.  Provided  that  no  farmer,  grazier,  common  labourer, 
or  workman  for  hire,  receiver-general  of  the  taxes,  or  member 
of  or  subscriber  to  any  incorporated,  commercial,  or  trading 
companies  established  by  charter  or  act  of  parUatneni,  shall  be 
deemed  as  such  a  trader,  liable,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  become 
bankrupt.     6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  2.  Am, 

Buying  and  selling  government  stock,  or  other  public  stocks 
or  securities,  does  not  render  a  man  liable  to  be  made  a  bank- 
rupt, because  they  are  held  not ''  goods  or  commodities."  CoU 
V.  NetterviUe,  2  P.  Wms,  308.  Nor  will  the  buying  and  selling 
land,  or  any  interest  therein,  make  a  man  liable  to  be  a  bank-* 
rupt,  for  the  same  reason.  See  Port  v.  Turton,  2  WiU,  169- 

As  to  the  ''  workmanship  of  goods  and  commodities,"  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  purchasing  the  raw  material,  and  manufac-* 
turing  it  into  a  vendible  article  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and 
with  a  view  to  profit,  was  always  holden  to  be  a  buying  and 
selling  within  the  former  statutes,  although  part  of  the  gain 
was  to  be  derived  from  bodily  labour;  Cooke,  48,  49-  S6;  by 
which  it  would  appear,  that  all  persons  who  manufacture  goods 
for  sale  with  a  view  to  profit,  are  within  the  foregoing  clause, 
whether  they  purchase  the  raw  material  or  have  it  from  their 
own  land,  &c  (as  a  brick-maker,  alum-maker,  cider-maker,  whd 
were  not  within  the  former  statutes)  without  purchase.  If  a 
man  buy  milk  merely  to  sell  it  again,  with  a  view  to  profit,  he 
is  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt ;  but  if  he  sell  the  milk  only  whidi 
he  procures  from  his  own  cows,  even  though  he  occasionally  sell 
the  cows  when  they  are  unfit  for  that  purpose,  he  is  not.  Carter 
v.  "Dean,  1  Swatist,  64.  So  if  a  man  buy  timber  (even  standing 
timber)  to  sell  again  with  a  view  of  profit,  he  is  subject  to  the 
bankrupt  laws.  Holroyd  v.  Gwynne,  2  Taunt,  178 :  and  see 
9  Bam>  ^  C  577*  But  if  he  sell  only  that  whi^  he  cuts  down 
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upon  bis  own  land  he  is  not.  In  such  case  it  is  a  question  for  a 
jurj  whether  there  is  an  intention  to  deal  generally.  3  Stark, 
Co.  56, 

As  to  the  exception  that  no  farmer,  grazier,  common  la- 
bourer, or  workman  for  hire,  receiver-general  of  the  taxes,  or 
member  of  any  company,  shall  be  liable  to  this  statute,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  by  one  of  the  repealed  statutes,  5  G.^.  c.  20. 
§  40.  no  fEunmer,  grazier,  drover  of  cattle,  or  receiver-general 
of  taxes,  was  to  be  deemed  a  bankrupt  But  still  if  a  farmer 
exerdsed  a  trade  distinct  and  separate  from  his  business  as  a 
farmer ;  if,  for  instance,  he  purchased  horses,  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  farm,  but  as  a  horse-dealer,  merely  to  sell  again 
vnih  a  view  to  profit,  {Bartholomew  v.  Sherwood,  1  jT.  R, 
573  :  Wright  v.  Bird,  1  Price,  20 :  ExparteGibbs,  2  Rose,  38.) 
or  purchased  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  not  to  be  used  upon 
his  farm,  but  merely  to  sell  again  at  a  profit ;  (Mayo  v.  Archer, 

I  Sir.  513.)  in  these  and  similar  cases  he  would  be  liable  to 
be  made  bankrupt,  notwithstanding  this  statute.  But  if  he 
purchased  them  as  a  farmer,  to  be  used  about  his  farm,  even 
although  he  sell  them  again,  {Cooke,  67.)  or  having  too  much 
be  sell  the  surplus,  {Cooke,  69.  73.)  or  if  he  occasionally  buy 
and  sell  hay  and  corn,  &c.  with  a  view  to  make  a  profit,  but 
without  making  them  the  means  of  livelihood,  he  would  be 
within  this  exception.  The  question  in  all  such  cases  is,  whe- 
ther the  buying  and  selling  is  with  a  view  of  making  a  profit 
as  a  trader,  or  whether  it  is  merely  ancillary  to  the  profitable 
occupation  of  the  farm.  See  Bac,  Ab,  tit.  Bankrupt  (A.)  (ed. 
by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.) 

It  is  observaUe  that  drovers,  although  excepted  by  former 
statutes,  are  not  mentioned  in  this,  unless  they  are  meant  to 
be  indnded  in  the  words  "  cattle  or  sheep  salesmen ;"  but 
tbey  seem  to  be  made  subject  to  be  made  bankrupts  under  the 
clause  as  to  buying  and  selling.  As  to  the  denomination  of  a 
•*  drorer,"  see  Mills  v.  Hughes,  Willes,  588  :  Bolton  v.  Sower  by, 

II  East,^7^ 

As  to  members  or  subscribers  of  certain  specified  incorporated 
eompanies,  various  statutes  have  provided  that  they  should  not 
be  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  Vide  stat.  13  and  14  Car,  2. 
(as  to  the  origin  of  which  see  Bac,  Ab,  tit.  Bankrupt,  vol.  i. 
p.  526.  7th  ed.) ;  as  to  members  of  East  India  or  Guinea 
Companies,  stai.  9  and  10  JV,  3:  8  and  9  fV,  3 :  and  8  G.  1. 
as  to  stockhdders  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

II.  By  what  Acts  rfkis  own  a  Trader  may  become  a  Bankrupt, 
—The  f<dlowing  are  specifically  stated  as  the  acts  by  which 
any  person  declared  by  the  act  to  be  a  trader  shall  be  deemed 
to  hare  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  :  viz.  if  such  trader, 
1.  shall  depart  this  realm  ;  2.  or  being  out  of  this  realm,  shall 
remain  abroad ;  3.  or  shall  depart  from  his  dwelling-house ; 

4.  or  otherwise  absent  himself;  5.  or  begin  to  keep  his  house ; 

5.  or  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested  for  any  debt  not  due ;  7.  or 
yield  himself  to  prison  ;  8.  or  suffer  himself  to  be  outlawed ; 
9*  or  su£fer  himself  to  be  arrested,  or  his  goods,  monies,  or 
cbattels  to  be  attached,  sequestered,  or  taken  in  execution ; 
10.  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  either  within  this  realm  or 
ebewhere,  any  fraudulent  grant  or  conveyance  of  any  of  his 
lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels ;  11.  or  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  any  fraudulent  surrender  of  any  of  his  copyhold 
lands,  or  tenements;  12.  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
firaodulent  sift,  delivery,  or  transfer  of  any  of  his  goods  or 
^lattels.  T^se  acts  must  be  all  done  with  an  intent  to  delay  or 
irfeai  credkors,  6  G.  4.  c,  16*.  §  3,  Am,  \3,  If  any  such  trader, 
baring  been  arrested  or  committed  to  prison  for  debt,  or  on 
any  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  or  upon  any  deten- 
tkm  for  debt,  shall  be  in  prison  for  twenty-one  days  ;  or  having 
been  arrested  or  committed  to  prison  for  any  other  cause,  shaU 
be  in  prison  for  twenty-one  days  after  any  detainer  for  debt 
lodged  against  him  and  not  discharged ;  14.  or  if  any  such 
tiader,  having  been  arrested,  committed,  or  detained  for  debt, 
skaH  escape  ant  of  prison  or  custody,  every  such  trader  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  tbeiebj  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  from 


the  time  of  such  arrest,  commitment,  or  detention.  6  G.  4.  c,  16. 
§  5.  Am,  15.  If  any  such  trader  shall  Jile,  in  the  office  of 
the  lord  chancellor's  secretary  of  bankrupts,  a  declaration  in 
writing,  signed  by  such  trader,  and  attested  by  an  attorney  or 
solicitor,  that  he  is  insolvent,  and  unable  to  meet  his  engage- 
ment, the  said  secretary  of  bankrupts  or  hb  deputy  shall  sign 
a  memorandum  that  such  declaration  hath  been  filed,  which 
memorandum  shall  be  authority  for  the  printer  of  the  London 
Gazette  to  insert  an  advertisement  of  such  declaration  therein; 
and  every  such  declaration  shall,  after  such  advertisement,  be 
an  act  q/' bankruptcy,  committed  by  such  trader  at  the  time 
when  such  declaration  was  filed :  but  no  commission  shall  issue 
thereupon,  unless  it  be  sued  out  within  two  calendar  months 
next  after  the  insertion  of  such  advertisement,  nor  unless  such, 
advertisement  shall  have  been  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette 
within  eight  days  after  such  declaration  was  filed ;  and  no 
docket  shall  be  struck  upon  such  act  of  bankruptcy  before 
the  expiration  of  four  days  next  after  insertion  of  such  adver* 
tisement,  in  case  such  commission  is  to  be  executed  in  London  ; 
or  before  the  expiration  of  eight  days  next  after  such  insertion, 
in  case  such  commission  is  to  be  executed  in  the  country ;  and 
the  Gazette  containing  such  advertisement  shall  be  evidence 
to  be  received  of  such  declaration  having  been  filed.  6  G.  4. 
c.  16.  §  6.  New. 

No  commission  under  which  the  adjudication  shall  be 
grounded,  on  the  filing  of  such  declaration  as  an  act  of  bank* 
ruptcy,  shall  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of  such  declaration 
having  been  concerted  or  agreed  upon  between  the  bankrupt 
and  any  creditor  or  other  person.  6  G.  4.  c.  16".  §  7.  New  ; 
and  see  ante,  the  general  provision  doing  away  with  the  objec- 
tion of  concert,  in  the  Bankrupt  Court  act.  I6.  If  any  such 
trader,  liable  by  virtue  of  this  act  to  become  bankrupt,  shall, 
ajXer  a  docket  struck  against  him,  pay  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  struck  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  money,  or  give  or  deliver 
to  any  such  person  any  satisfaction  or  security  for  his  debt,  or  any 
part  thereof,  whereby  such  person  may  receive  more  in  the 
pound  in  respect  of  his  debt  than  the  other  creditors,  such  pay- 
ment, gift,  delivery,  satisfaction,  or  security,  sfiall  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and  if  any  commission  shall  have  issued  upon  the 
docket  so  struck,  the  lord  chancellor  may  either  declare  such 
commission  to  be  valid,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  proceeded  in, 
or  may  order  it  to  be  superseded  and  a  new  commission  may 
issue,  and  such  commission  may  be  supported  either  by  proof 
of  such  last  mentioned  or  of  any  other  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  and 
every  person  so  receiving  such  money,  gift,  delivery,  satisfac- 
tion, or  security,  shall  forfeit  his  whole  debt,  and  also  repay  or 
deliver  up  such  money,  gift,  satisfaction,  or  security,  or  the  full 
value  thereof,  to  such  person  as  the  commissioners  acting  under 
such  original  commission,  or  any  new  commission,  shall  appoint 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  such  bankrupt.  6*  G.  4.  c.  16'. 
§  8.  Am, 

A  material  difference  between  this  and  a  similar  clause  in  a 
former  act  (5  G.  2.  c  3p,  §  24.)  is  that  the  former  only  had  in 
view  private  bargains ;  but  under  this  act,  it  appears  to  be 
immaterial  whether  the  money,  satisfaction,  or  security,  be 
given  to  the  petitioning  creditor  or  not. 

Being  out  of  the  realm,  remaining  abroad. — This  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  first  introduced  in  6  G.  4.  c,  I6. 

Suffering  outlawry, — The  outlawry  must  be  in  England  or 
Wales,  and  an  outlawry  in  a  county  palatine  will  be  sufficient. 
Com.  Dig.  Bankrupt:   Radworth  v.  Blud worthy  I  Leo.  13. 

Procuring  himself  to  be  arrested,  or  his  goods,  monies,  or 
chattels  to  be  taken  in  execution, — A  similar  clause  was  in 
1  Jac.  1.  c.  15.  §  2  ;  but  the  words  *'  taken  in  execution'*  were 
omitted,  and  the  above  words  were  introduced  into  6  G.  4.  c.  l6. 
as  it  was  holden  that  a  fraudulent  judgment,  and  execution 
thereon,  were  not  within  the  meaning  of  that  act.  Harman  v. 
Spottiswoode,  Cooke,  118:  Clavey  v.  Hay  ley,  Cowp,  427. 

Where  any  trader  shall  execute  any  conveyance  or  assign.* 
ment  by  deed  to  a  trustee  or  trustees  of  all  his  estate  and 
effects  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  such  trader,  the 
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execution  of  sucb  deed  shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
unless  a  commission  issue  against  such  trader  within  six  ca^ 
Undar  months  from  the  execution  thereof  by  such  trader :  pro- 
vided that  such  deed  shall  be  executed  by  every  such  trustee 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  execution  thereof  by  the  said 
trader,  and  that  the  execution  by  every  such  trader  and  by 
every  such  trustee  be  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor ;  and 
liiat  notice  be  given  within  two  months  after  the  execution 
thereof  by  such  trader,  in  case  such  trader  reside  in  London, 
or  within  forty  miles  thereof,  in  the  I^ondon  Gazette,  and  also 
in  two  London  daily  newspapers ;  and  in  case  such  trader 
does  not  reside  within  forty  miles  of  London,  then  in  the 
Ix>ndon  Gazette,  and  also  in  one  London  daily  newspaper,  and 
one  provincial  newspaper  published  near  to  such  trader's  resi- 
dence ;  and  such  notice  shall  contain  the  date  and  execution  of 
0uch  deed,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  respectively  of 
every  such  trustee  and  of  such  attorney  or  solicitor.  6  G.  4. 
^,  16.  J  4.  New. 

Making  any  fraudulent  surrender  of  copyholds, — This  was 
formerly  holden  not  to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  because,  as  it 
was  said,  it  could  not  be  done  with  intent  to  delay  creditors,  inas- 
innch  as  creditors  could  not  have  execution  of  copyhold  lands. 

Making  any  fraudulent  gift,  delivery,  or  transfer  of  his  goods 
Cf  chattels, — This  includes  mere  manual  delivery  or  transfer, 
00  well  as  conveyances  by  deed  or  otherwise,  the  former  of 
which  was  not  provided  for  by  the  repealed  statutes.  In  other 
respects  this  clause  requires  the  same  construction  as  the  tenth 
Act  of  bankruptcy. 

Petition  under  the  Insolvent  Act, — By  the  insolvent  act, 
7  G.  4.  c.  57.  §  IS.  the  filing  of  a  petition  of  every  per- 
son in  actual  custody,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  con- 
C^mmg  bankrupts,  and  who  shall  apply  by  petition  to  the 
eourt  (constituted  by  that  act)  to  be  discharged  from  cus- 
tody^  shall  be  accounted  and  adjudged  an  act  of  bank- 
f  uptcy,  from  the  time  of  filing  such  petition ;  and  any  com- 
Bnssion  issuing  against  such  person,  and  under  which  he  shall 
be  declared  bankrupt,  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  said  court 
imd  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette,  for  hearing  the  mat- 
ters of  such  petition,  or  at«ny  time  within  two  calendar  months 
from  the  time  of  filing  such  petition,  shall  have  eflect  to  avoid 
IMfiy  conveyance  or  assignment  of  the  estate  and  effects  of  such 
person  which  shall  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
eions  of  this  insolvent  act :  provided  that  the  filing  of  such 
petitioB  shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless  such 
person  be  so  declared  bankrupt  before  the  time  so  advertised, 
or  within  such  two  calendar  months ;  but  every  such  convey* 
flnee  and  assignment  shall  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  com- 
mission of  bankrupt  under  which  such  person  shall  be  declared 
bankrupt  after  the  time  so  advertised  and  after  the  expiration 
of  soch  two  calendar  months  as  aforesaid. 

As  to  members  of  parliament  being  bankrupts, — If  any  trader 
bftving  privilege  of  parliament  shall  commit  any  of  the  acts  of 
bankruptcy  specified^  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  may  issue 
egainst  him,  and  the  commissioners,  and  all  other  persons  acting 
tinder  such  commission,  may  proceed  thereon  in  like  manner  as 
against  other  bankrupts,  but  such  person  shall  not  be  subject  to 
be  arrested  or  imprisoned  during  the  time  of  such  privilege, 
except  in  cases  of  felony.  6  G.  4.  clQ,  §  9«  (As  4  G.  3. 
e.  33.  §  4.) 

If  any  creditor  of  any  such  trader,  having  privilege  of  par- 
liament to  such  amount  as  is  requisite  to  support  a  commission, 
shall  file  an  affidavit  in  any  court  of  record  at  Westminster, 
that  such  debt  is  justly  due  to  him,  and  that  uch  debtor  is 
such  trader  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  sue  out  of  the  same  court  a 
summons  or  any  original  bill  and  summons  (now  a  writ  ofsum- 
snons  under  the  act  for  uniformity  of  process,  2  W.  4.  c.  39.) 
against  such  trader,  and  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  such  sum- 
mons, if  such  trader  shall  not  within  one  calendar  month  after 
personal  service  of  such  summons,  pay,  secure^  or  compound 
for  such  debt  or  debts  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  creditor,  or 
^ter  into  a  bond  in  lucb  sum  and  with  two  suffieiont  aur^ties, 


as  any  of  the  judges  of  the  court  out  of  which  such  sammons 
shall  issue  shall  approve  of,  to  pay  such  sum  as  shall  be  re- 
covered in  such  action,  together  with  such  costs  as  ^all  be 
given  in  tlie  same ;  and  within  one  calendar  month  next  afVer 
personal  service  of  such  summons,  cause  an  appearance  to  be 
entered  to  such  action  in  the  proper  court  in  which  the  same 
shall  have  been  brought ;  every  such  trader  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  from  the  time  of  the 
service  of  such  summons ;  and  any  creditor  of  such  trader,  ta 
such  amount  as  aforesaid,  may  sue  out  a  commission  against 
him,  and  proceed  thereon  in  like  manner  as  against  other  bank- 
rupts. 6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  10.  (As  4  G.  3.  c.  33.  §  1 :  45  G.  3. 
c,  124.  §  1.  except  that  the  period  of  payment  is  reduced  from 
two  calendar  months  to  one.) 

If  any  decree  or  order  shall  have  been  pronounced  in  any 
cause  depending  in  any  court  of  equity,  or  any  order  made 
in  any  matter  of  bankruptcy  (or  lunacy),  against  any  trader 
having  privilege  of  parliament,  ordering  such  trader  to  pay 
any  sum  of  money,  and  such  trader  shall  disobey  the  same, 
having  been  duly  served  upon  him,  the  persons  entitled  to  re- 
ceive such  sum  under  such  decree  or  order,  or  interested  in 
enforcing  the  payment  thereof  pursuant  to  such  decree  or 
order,  may  apply  to  the  court  by  which  the  same  shall  have 
been  pronounced,  to  fix  a  peremptory  day  for  the  payment  of 
such  money,  which  shall  accordingly  be  fixed  by  an  order  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  if  such  trader,  being  personally  served  witk 
such  last-mentioned  order  eight  days  before  the  day  therein 
appointed  for  payment  of  such  money,  shall  neglect  to  pay  the 
same,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, from  the  time  of  the  service  thereof,  and  any  such 
creditor  or  creditors  may  sue  out  a  commission  against  him, 
and  proceed  thereon  in  like  manner  as  against  other  bankrupCsL 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  1 1.  (As  45  G.  3.  c.  124.  §  7)  By  stat.  52  G.  X 
c.  144.  (which  is  not  repealed  by  6  G.  4.  c.  16*.)  in  case  a  com- 
mission of  bankrupt  against  a  member  of  parliament  be  not 
superseded,  or  all  debts  satisfied  within  twelve  months,  the 
seat  of  the  member  shall  become  actually  void :  and  after  tht 
bankruptcy  he  is  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  till  such  su* 
persedeas  or  satisfaction.     See  tit.  Parliament, 

Where  a  trader  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  Mardi 
1825,  on  which  a  commission  might  have  issued  on  the  statutes 
then  in  force,  and  on  the  Ist  May  those  statutes  were  repealed ; 
and  on  the  2d  May  the  repealing  act  was  repealed,  and  the 
former  acts  thereby  revived,  and  in  July  a  commission  issued^ 
it  was  held  to  be  supported  by  the  act  of  bankruptcy  in  Marcli. 
\OBarn.  ^  C,39:  and  see  9  Bam.  Sf  C.  750. 

III.  Proceedings  on  and  Effect  of  a  Fiat  (former^  a  Com^ 
mission)  of  Bankruptcy,-^ As  to  issuing  the  Fiat,  Ptvceedings 
thereon,  and  the  Power  of  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here  the  provisions  of  the  6  G.  4w 
c.  16.  as  to  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  and  the  bond,  sinoe 
they  remain  in  force.  As  to  the  issuing  of  a  fiat  under  the 
new  act,  see  post. 

The  lord  chancellor  shall  have  power,  upon  petition  made 
to  him  in  writing,  against  any  trader  having  committed  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  by  any  creditor  of  such  trader,  by  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  to  appoint  such  persons  as  to  him  sludl 
seem  fit,  who  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  of  such  commis- 
sion, have  full  power  and  authority  to  take  such  order  and 
direction  with  the  body  of  such  bankrupt,  as  thereinafter  men« 
tioned,  as  also  with  all  his  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita* 
ments,  both  within  this  realm  and  abroad,  as  well  copyhold^ 
or  customary  hold,  as  freehold,  which  he  shall  have  in  his  own 
right  before  he  became  bankrupt ;  as  also  with  all  such  interest, 
in  any  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  such 
bankrupt  may  lawfully  depart  withal,  and  with  all  his  money, 
fees,  offices,  annuities,  goods,  chattels,  wares,  merchandixe^ 
and  debts,  wheresoever  they  may  be  found  and  known,  and  to 
make  sale  thereof  in  manner  thereinafter  mentioned,  or  other- 
wise order  the  same  for  satisfaction  and  payment  of  the  credit- 
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on  of  the  said  bu^^rupt  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  12.  (As  13  Eliz. 
c.  7-  $  2.)  The  petitioning  creditor  shall,  before  any  commission 
be  sranted^  make  an  affidavit  in  writing  before  any  master 
ordinary  (nr  extraordinary  in  Chancery  ( which  shall  be  filed 
with  the  proper  officer,)  of  the  truth  of  his  debt,  and  shall 
likewise  give  bond  to  lord  chancellor,  in  the  penalty  of  200/., 
to  be  conditioned  for  proving  his  debt,  as  well  before  the  com- 
iBiasioners  as  upon  any  trial  at  law,  in  case  the  due  issuing 
forth  of  the  commission  be  contested ;  and  also  for  proving  the 
party  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time  of 
tddng  out  such  commission,  and  to  proceed  on  such  commis- 
sion ;  but  if  such  debt  shall  not  be  really  due,  or  if  after  such 
ttwnnmsion  taken  out  it  be  not  proved  that  the  party  had  com- 
mitted an  act  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the 
oonunisBion,  and  it  shall  also  appear  that  such  commission  was 
taken  out  fraudulently,  or  maliciously,  the  lord  chancellor 
diall  and  may,  upon  petition  of  the  party  against  whom  the 
eammistum  was  so  taken  mil,  examine  into  the  same,  and  order 
satisfaction  to  be  made  to  him,  for  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained ;  and  for  the  better  recovery  thereof,  may  assign  such 
bond  or  bonds  to  the  party  so  petitioning,  who  may  sue  for 
the  same  in  his  own  name.  6  G.  4.  c.  la  §  13.  (As  5  G.  2. 
c  30.  §  3.) 

The  petitioning  creditor,  or  creditors,  shall  at  his,  or  their 
ovn  costs,  sue  forth  and  prosecute  the  commission  until  the 
dtoice  of  assignees ;  and  the  commissioners  shall  at  the  meet- 
ing for  such  choice,  ascertain  such  costs,  and  by  writing  under 
their  hands,  direct  the  assignees  to  reimburse  such  petitioning 
creditor  or  creditors  such  costs  out  of  the  first  money  that 
ahaQ  be  got  in  under  the  commission ;  and  all  bills  of  icQs  or 
disbursements  of  any  solicitor  or  attorney,  employed  under  any 
comnussion  for  business  done  after  the  choice  of  assignees,  shall 
be  settled  by  the  commissioners,  except  that  so  much  of  such 
bills  as  oontain  any  charge  respecting  any  action  at  law,  or  suit 
in  equity,  shsdl  be  settled  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in 
whidi  such  business  shall  have  been  transacted,  and  the  sum 
so  settled  shall  be  paid  by  the  assignees  to  such  solicitor  or  at- 
torney ;  provided  that  any  creditor  who  shall  have  proved  to 
the  amount  of  20/.  or  upwards,  if  he  be  dissatisfied  with  such 
settlement  by  the  commissioners,  may  have  any  such  costs  and 
bills  settled  by  a  master  in  Chancery,  who  shall  receive  for  such 
settlement,  ajid  the  certificate  thereof,  ^Os,  and  no  more. 
b'G.  4.  c.  16.  §  14.  Am. 

No  oomuiiHsion  shall  be  issued,  unless  the  single  debt  of  one 
csoditor,  or  of  two  or  more  persons  being  partners,  petitioning 
fiir  the  same,  shall  amount  to  1 00/.  or  upwards ;  or  unless  the 
debt  of  two  ci^ditors,  so  petitioning,  shall  amount  to  150/.  or 
upwards;  or  unless  the  debt  oi  three  or  more  creditors, 
so  petitioning,  shall  amount  to  200/.  or  upwards.  And 
every  person  who  has  given  credit  to  any  trader,  upon  valuable 
CQBsideration  for  any  sum  payable  at  a  certain  time,  which 
time  diall  not  have  arrived,  when  such  trader  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy,  may  so  petition,  or  join  in  petitioning 
[whether  he  shall  have  any  security,  in  writing  or  otherwise,  for 
s^  sum  or  notJ^  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  15.  (As  5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  23. 
the  words  in  ilaltcs  added.)  li  after  adjudication,  the  debt  or 
debts  of  the  petitioning  creditor  or  creditors,  or  any  of  them, 
be  (bund  insufficiejit  to  support  a  commission,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor (upon  the  application  of  any  other  creditor  having  proved 
any  debt  or  debts  sufficient  to  support  a  commission,  incurred 
Bot  anterior  to  the  debt  or  debts  of  the  petitioning  creditor,) 
nay  order  the  said  oommission  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  it  shall 
by  such  order  be  deemed  valid.  6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  I9.  New. 
No  commission  shall  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of  acts  of 
fcankniptcy  prior  to  debts  of  petitioning  creditors,  or  any  of 
tiiem,  provided  there  be  a  sufficient  act  of  bankruptcy  sub- 
•giiicnt  to  such  debts.  Q  G.  4.  c.  16.  §19.  New.  Lord  chan- 
eeOor  may  issue  an  auxiliary  commission  for  proof  of  debts 
ttoderSO/!,  and  for  examination  of  witnesses,  and  for  other 
iwiynam ;  and  oommimioners  shall  possess  the  same  powers  to 
con^  attendance  of  witnesses,  Sec  as  commissioners  in  ori- 
jiMi  comwiwiona.  6  &  4.  c.  I6.  j  20.  New. 


The  Jiat  of  bankruptcy. '^Th&  new   Bankrupt  Court   act 
abolishes  commissions  of  bankrupt,  and    substitutes  a  fiat; 
but    as    the    petitioning  creditor's  debt   and  the   bond   are 
still  unaffected,  the  preceding  provisions  are  in  force.     The 
1  and  2  W,  4.  c.  5Q-  §  12.  enacts  that  in  every  case  where  the 
lord   chancellor,  by  any  former  act,  had  power  to  issue  a 
commission   of  bankrupt,   it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,    and 
also  for  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  each 
of  the  masters  in  Chancery,  acting  under  the  appointment 
of  the   lord  chancellor   for   that  purpose,   on  petition   mad0 
to  the  lord  chancellor  against  any  trader  having  committed  any 
act  of  bankruptcy,  by  any  creditor  of  such  trader,  and  upon 
his  filing  such  affidavit  and  giving  such  bond  as  by  law  re* 
quired,  to  issue  his  fiat  under  his  hand,  in  lieu  of  such  com« 
mission;  thereby  authorizing  such  creditor  to  prosecute  his  said 
complaint  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  or  elsewhere,  before 
such  proper  persons  as  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  vice-chancellor,  or  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery,  act- 
ing as  aforesaid  by  such  fiat,  may  think  fit  to  nominate  and 
appoint ;  and  that  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  have  the  like 
power  and  authority  as  if  they  were  appointed  by  a  commissioil 
under  the  great   seal.     By  §  13.  any  such   fiat  shall  be   filed 
and  entered  of  record  in  the  said  court  (see  post),  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  court  to  proceed 
thereon  in  all  respects  as  commissioners  acting  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  save  as  the  proceeding  may  be 
altered  by  that  act.     By  §  14.  the  judges  who  go  the  circuits 
may  be  directed  by  the  chancellor  to  return  to  him  so  many 
names  as  he  shall  think  fit  of  barristers,  solicitors,  and  attor« 
nics,  practising  in  the  counties,  and  on  such  persons  being  ap« 
proved  by  the  chancellor;  the  fiats  not  directed  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  shall  be  directed  to  some  one  or  more  of  such  per- 
sons in  rotation  to  act  as  commissioners,  according  to  the  dia* 
tricts  for  which  such  persons  shall  be  returned,  and  to  no  other 
pjerson.     Provided  that  the  lord  chancellor  may  remove  any 
person  from  the  lists  to  be  returned  for  such  cause  as  shall 
to  him  seem  fit.     By  §  I6.  all  laws  and  statutes,  rules  and 
orders,  relating  to  bankrupts,  or  commissions  of  bankrupt,  or 
to  proceedings  under  commissions,  or  to  the  subject-matter  of 
such  proceedings,    shall  extend  as  far  as  applicable  to  fiats 
issued  under  the  acts,  and  to  all  proceedings  under  the  same, 
and  to  all  the  subject-matters  of  such  proceedings,  and  to  all 
persons  concerned  therein  or  affected  thereby,  as  if  every  such 
fiat  were  a  commission  of  bankrupt. 

The  commissioners  shall  receive  and  be  paid  the  fee  of  20/« 
each  commissioner  for  every  meeting,  and  the  like  sum  for 
every  deed  of  conveyance  executed  by  them,  and  for  the  sig- 
nature of  the  bankrupt's  certificate ;  and  where  any  commission 
shall  be  executed  in  the  country,  every  commissioner,  being  a 
barrister  at  law,  shall  receive  a  farther  fee  of  20j.  for  each 
meeting;  and  in  case  the  usual  place  of  residence  of  such  com- 
missioner, being  a  barrister,  is  distant  seven  miles  or  upwards 
from  the  place  where  such  meetings  are  holden,  and  he  shall 
travel  such  distance  to  any  such  meeting,  he  may  receive  a 
farther  sum  of  20*.  for  every  such  meeting ;  and  every  sudi 
commissioner,  who  shall  receive  from  the  creditors,  or  out  of 
the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  any  farther  sum  than  as  aforesaid^ 
or  who  shall  eat  or  drink  at  the  charge  of  the  creditors,  or  out 
of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  or  order  any  such  expence  to  be 
incurred,  shall  be  disabled  for  ever  from  acting  in  such  or  any 
other  commission.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  22.  Am. 

Barristers,  being  commissioners  under  any  commission  to  be 
executed  in  the  country,  entitled  to  summonses  and  fees,  ill 
priority  to  any  other  commissioners  named  in  the  commission* 
6  G.4.  c.  l6.§23.  Neiv. 

The  above  clause  is  not  applicable  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  new  Bankrupt  Court,  who  we  have  seen  are  paid  a  fixed 
salary,  but  it  seems  to  apply  to  country  commissioners. 

The  commissioners,  ^ter  having  taken  oath,  may,  by  writ- 
ing under  their  hands,  summon  before  them  any  person  Whom 
they  shall  believe  capable  of  giving  any  information  oonceming 
the  trading  of,  of  any  act  or  acts  of  bankruptcy  committed  by^ 
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the  person  against  whom  the  coramission  is  issued ;  and  also  to 
require  any  person  so  summoned  to  produce  any  books^  papers^ 
deeds,  and  witings,  and  other  documents  in  the  custody,  pos- 
session, or  power  of  such  person,  which  may  appear  to  the 
said  commissioners  to  be  necessary  to  estab]L>h  such  trading,  or 
act  or  acts  of  bankruptcy.  And  commissioners  may  examine 
any  such  person  upon  oath,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  interro- 
gatories in  writing,  concerning  the  trade  of,  or  any  act  or  acts 
of  bankruptcy  committed  by,  the  person  against  whom  the  com- 
mission shall  have  issued  ;  and  every  such  person  so  summoned 
shall  incur  such  danger  and  penalty  for  not  coming  before  the 
commissioners,  or  for  refusing  to  sign  or  subscribe  his  exami- 
nation, or  for  refusing  to  produce,  or  for  not  producing,  any  such 
book,  paper,  deed,  writing,  or  document,  as  is  thereby  pro- 
vided as  to  persons  summoned  after  the  adjudication  of  bank- 
ruptcy. [^And  the  commissioners,  upon  proof  made  before  them 
of  the  petitioning  creditors'  debt  or  debts,  and  of  the  trading, 
and  act  or  acts  of  bankruptcy  of  the  person  or  persons  against 
whom  such  commission  is  issued,  shall  thereupon  adjudge  such 
person  or  persons  bankrupt]  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  24.  (As  3  G.  4. 
c.  8 1 .  §  8.  tvilh  the  addition  in  brackets.)  The  commissioners, 
after  they  have  so  adjudged,  shall  forthwith  cause  notice  of 
such  adjudication  to  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette,  and 
shall  thereby  appoint  three  public  meetings  for  the  bank- 
rupt to  surrender  and  conform ;  the  last  of  which  meetings 
shall  be  on  the  forty-second  day  limited  for  such  surren- 
der. §  25.  But  by  the  BanknTpt  Court  act  (§  20.)  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  commissioner,  who  shall  make  any  adjudication 
of  bankruptcy,  to  appoint  two  or  more  public  meetings,  instead 
of  the  three  meetings  directed  by  the  act,  for  the  bankrupt  to 
surrender  and  conform  ;  the  last  meeting  to  be  on  the  forty- 
second  day  after  the  publication  of  his  Imnkruptcy  in  the  Ga- 
zette ;  and  the  choice  of  assignees  shall  take  place  on  the  first 
of  such  two  meetings. 

By  §  27 — 32.  ot  the  act,  extensive  powers  are  given  to 
all  messengers,  under  the  commissioners  of  bankrupt,  for  break- 
ing open  doors  and  seizing  the  goods  of  the  bankrupt,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  protecting  such  messen- 
gers in  case  of  any  action  against  them  for  such  proceedings. 

When  the  commission  is  opened,  the  commissioners  are  first 
to  receive  proof  of  the  person's  being  a  trader,  and  having 
committed  some  act  of  bankruptcy.  And  it  shall  lie  lawful 
for  commissioners  (after  having  taken  the  oath  prescribed ;  see 
the  new  Bankrupt  Court  act  for  the  oaths  of  the  judges  and 
commissioners,  |  8.  15.)  by  writing  under  their  hands,  to 
summon  any  person  to  give  information,  or  to  produce  books, 
papers,  deeds,  or  writings,  which  may  appear  necessary  to  them 
to  establish  the  trading,  or  any  act  of  ktnkruptcy,  and  then  to 
declare  him  a  bankrupt,  if  proved  so;  and  give  notice  in  the 
Gazette,  and  shall  appoint  three  public  meetings  for  the  bank- 
rupt to  surrender  and  confirm.  See  ante.  And  a  notice  in 
writing  of  his  having  been  declared  a  bankrupt,  must  be  left 
for  the  bankrupt  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  or  served  upon 
him  personally,  in  case  he  be  in  prison.  §  112. 

At  the  second  meetinff,  or  any  adjournment  thereof,  assignees 
shall  be  chosen,  and  all  creditors  who  have  proved  debts  to 
the  amount  of  10/.  and  upwards,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
such  choice,  or  any  person  duly  authorized  by  letter  of  at- 
torney. But  commissioners  have  power  to  reject  any  person  to 
them  seeming  unfit,  and  a  new  choice  shall  be  made.  §  6l.  Am, 
The  bankrupt  must  surrender  himself  to  the  commissioners  by 
3  o'clock  on  the  forty-second  day  after  notice  as  aforesaid,  §  1 12. 
(unless  time  enlarG;ed  by  lord  chancellor  as  oflen  as  he  may 
think  Jity  which  order  must  be  made  six  days  before  the  day  on 
which  the  bankrupt  was  to  surrender  himself,  §  IIS.),  which 
surrender  voluntarily  (or  involuntarily,  §  1 15,)  protects  him 
from  all  arrests  during  the  forty- two  days,  and  during  such 
farther  time  as  shall  be  by  the  commissioners  (§  118.  New) 
allowed  him  for  finishing  his  examination  (provided  he  is  not 
in  custody  at  time  of  surrender,  concerning  w^hich  there  are 
special  directions  given.  §  1 190  And  he  must  then  and  thence- 
forth submit  himself  to  be  examined.    But  if  he  will  not  con« 


form  to  the  directions  of  the  statute^  or  in  default  of  sunender 
or  conformity,  eveiy  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  oF 
felony,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  such 
term,  not  less  than  seven  years,  as  the  court  before  which  he 
shall  be  convicted  shall  adjudge ;  or  shall  be  liable  to  be  im-* 
priioned  only,  or  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  any- 
common  gaol,  penitentiary  house,  or  house  of  correction,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.  §  112.  Commissioners, 
by  writing  under  their  hands,  may  summon  any  bankrupt 
before  them,  whether  he  shall  have  obtauned  his  certificate  or 
not ;  and  in  case  he  shall  not  come  at  the  time  appointed 
(having  no  lawful  impediment),  the  commissioners  may 
authorize  any  persons  to  arrest  the  bankrupt,  and  bring  hint 
before  them  ;  and  upon  the  appearance  of  such  bankrupt,  or 
if  bankrupt  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  commissioners,  they 
may  examine  bankrupt  on  oath,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or 
interrogatories  in  writing,  touching  all  matters  relating  either 
to  his  trade,  dealings,  or  estate,  or  which  may  tend  to  disclose 
any  secret  grant,  conveyance,  or  concealment  of  his  lands, 
tenements,  goods,  money,  or  debts,  and  to  reduce  his  answers 
into  writing,  which  examination  so  reduced  into  writing  he 
shall  sign  and  subscribe.  And  if  such  bankrupt  shall  refuse 
to  answer  any  questions  put  to  him  by  commissioners,  or  shall 
not  fully  answer  to  satisfaction  of  commissioners,  or  shall 
refuse  to  sign  his  examination  reduced  into  writing  (not 
having  any  lawful  objection  allowed  by  commissioners),  com* 
missioners  may,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
commit  him  to  such  prison  as  they  shall  think  fit,  there  to 
remain  without  bail,  until  he  shall  submit  himself  to  the  com* 
missioners  to  be  sworn,  and  full  answers  to  make  to  their 
satisfaction  to  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to  him,  and  sign 
and  subscribe  such  examination.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  36.  (As 
1  Jac.  1.  (?.  15.  §  7,  8  :  21  Jac.  1.  c.  19-  §  7 :  5  G.  2.  c.  SO. 
§  16.)  But  no  single  commissioner,  under  the  new  act, 
(§  7.)  can  commit  any  bankrupt,  or  other  person,  otherwise 
than  to  the  care  of  a  messenger  or  officer  of  the  court,  to  be 
brought  before  a  subdivision  court,  or  the  Court  of  Review, 
within  three  days  after  such  commitment. 

Commissioners  may  summon  wife  of  any  bankrupt  to  ex« 
amine  her,  for  the  finding  out  and  discovery  of  the  estate, 
goods,  and  chattels  of  bankrupt,  concealed,  kept,  or  di^)osed 
of  by  such  wife,  in  her  own  person,  or  by  her  own  act,  or  by 
any  other  person ;  and  she  shall  incur  such  danger  or  penalty 
for  not  coming  before  commissioners,  or  for  refusing  to  be 
sworn,  &C.,  as  is  provided  against  other  persons.  6  G.  4.  c.  1^ 
§  37.  (As  21  Jac.  1.  c.  19.  f  5,  6.)  If  a  gaoler,  to  whose  cus- 
tody any  bankrupt,  or  other  person,  shall  be  committed,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  sufier  such  bankrupt,  or  other  person,  to  esci^, 
every  such  gaoler  shall  forfeit  500/.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  38.  (As 
5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  18.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  commissioners,  at 
time  appointed  for  last  examination  of  bankrupt,  or  any  en- 
largement or  adjournment  thereof,  to  adjourn  such  examina-* 
tion  sine  die,  and  he  shall  be  free  from  arrest  or  imprisonment 
for  such  time,  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  as  they 
shall,  by  indorsement  upon  such  summons  as  aforesaid,  appoint, 
with  penalty  of  500/.  upon  any  officer  detaining  such  bank- 
rupt, after  having  been  shown  such  summons.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6. 
§  1 1 8.  New.  Whenever  any  bankrupt  is  in  prison,  or  in  cus- 
tody, under  any  process,  attachment,  execution,  commitment, 
or  sentence,  the  commissioners  may  by  warrant  under  their 
hands,  directed  to  the  person  in  whose  custody  such  bankrupt 
is  confined,  cause  such  bankrupt  to  be  brought  before  them, 
at  any  meeting,  either  public  or  private.  And  if  any  such 
bankrupt  is  desu-ous  to  surrender,  he  shall  be  brought  up,  and 
the  expence  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  his  estate,  and  such 
person  shall  be  indemnified  by  the  warrant  of  the  commis* 
sioners  for  bringing  up  such  bankrupt.  Provided  that  the 
assignees  may  appoint  any  person  to  attend  such  bankrupt, 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  produce  to  him  his  books,  papers, 
and  writings,  in  order  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  his  accounts, 
and  a  statement  to  show  the  particulars  of  his  estate  and  effects 
previous  to  his  final  examination  and  discovery  thereof;  n 
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oopy  of  which  ahstract  and  statement  the  said  bankrupt  shall 
deliver  to  them  ten  days  at  least  before  his  last  examination. 
6  G.  4.  e,  16.  §  119»  Am,  Any  person  wilfully  concealing  any 
resl  or  persmifd  estate  of  bankrupt^  and  who  ^all  not,  within 
fotty-two  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  commission,  discover 
such  estate  to  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners  or  assignees, 
dudl  forfeit  100/.  and  douUe  the  value  of  the  estate  so  con- 
cealed. And  any  person  who  shall,  after  the  time  allowed  to 
the  bonknipt  to  surrender,  voluntarily  discover  to  one  or  more 
of  the  commissioneis  or  assignees  any  part  of  such  bankrupt's 
estate,  not  before  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  assigneefs,  shall 
be  ailowed  five  per  centum  thereupon,  and  such  farther  reward 
as  the  major  part^  in  value,  of  the  creditors  present,  at  any 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  shall  think  fit ;  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  estate  recovered  on  such  discovery.  6  G.  4.  c.  16*.  §  120. 
(As  5  G.2.  c.  30.  §20,  21  ) 

As  to  the  bankrupt's  certificate. — Every  bankrupt,  who  shall 
haewe  duly  surrendered,  ana  in  all  things  conformed  himself  to  the 
laws  in  force  concerning  bankrupts  at  the  time  of  issuing  the 
conmission  against  him,  shall  be  discharged  from  all  debts  due  by 
him  when  he  became  bankrupt,  and  from  all  claims  and  demands 
made  payable  under  the  commission,  in  case  he  shall  obtain  a 
certificate  of  such  conformity  so  signed  and  allowed,  and  subject 
to  such  provisions  as  after  directed ;  but  no  such  certificate  shall 
nlease  or  diK^arge  any  person  who  was  partner  with  such  bank- 
mpt  at  the  time  of  his  bankruptcy,  or  who  was  then  jointly 
boond,  or  had  made  any  joint  contract  vnth  such  bankrupt. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  121.  Am.  Such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by 
fo«r-fifths  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors  of  the  bank- 
rupt, who  shall  have  proved  debts  under  the  commission  to  the 
asMmtft  of  20/.  or  upwards;  or  (after  sbc  calendar  months 
from  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt,)  then  either  by 
tluee-fifths  in  number  and  value  of  such  creditors,  or  by  nine- 
tenths  in  number  of  such  creditors,  who  shall  thereby  testify 
their  consent  to  the  bankrupt's  discharge.  And  no  such  certi- 
ficate shall  be  such  discharge  unless  the  commissioners  shall, 
in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  certify  to  the  lord 
chancellor  that  such  bankrupt  has  made  a  full  discovery  of  his 
estate  and  effects,  and  in  all  things  conformed  as  aforesaid, 
aasd  that  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
or  fulness  of  such  discovery  ;  and  also  that  the  creditors  have 
signed  in  manner  hereby  directed;  nor  unless  the  bankrupt 
laake  oath  in  writing,  that  such  certificate  and  consent  were 
obtained  without  fraud ;  nor  unless  such  certificate  and  con- 
sent shall  after  such  oath  be  allowed  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
again^  which  allowance  any  of  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt 
may  be  heard  before  the  lord  chancellor.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  122. 
Am,  The  commissioners  shall  not  sign  any  certificate  unless 
they  shall  have  proof  by  affidavit,  in  writing,  of  the  si^ature 
of  the  creditors  thereto,  or  of  any  person  thereto  authorized  by 
any  creditor,  and  of  the  authority  by  which  such  person  shall 
have  so  signed  the  same.  And  if  any  creditor  reside  abroad, 
the  authority  of  such  creditor  shall  be  attested  by  a  notary 
public,  British  minister,  or  consul ;  and  every  such  affidavit, 
authority,  and  attestation,  shall  be  laid  before  the  lord  chan- 
cellc^  with  the  certificate,  previous  to  the  allowance  thereof. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  124.  (As  5  G.  2.  c.  SO.  §  10.,  and  24  G.  2. 
c.  57.  §  10.)  Any  contract  or  security  made  or  given  by  any 
bankrupt^  or  other  person,  unto  or  in  trust  for  any  creditor, 
or  for  securing  the  payment  of  any  money  due  by  such  bank- 
rupt at  his  bankruptcy,  as  a  consideration,  or  with  intent  to 
persuade  such  creditor  to  consent  to,  or  sign  such  certificate, 
itbaH  be  void,  and  the  money  thereliy  secured,  or  agreed  to  be 
paid,  shall  not  be  recoverable,  and  the  party  sued  on  such  con- 
tract or  security  may  plead  the  general  issue.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6. 
§125.  (As  5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  11.) 

If  a  creditor,  after  proving  his  debt,  die,  his  executor  or  ad- 
ninistjatar  may  sign  certificate.  Exparie  Saumarcz,  1  Alk.  85. 
But  if  an  executor  be  also  a  creditor  in  his  own  right  he 
cafloot  sign  twice,  once  for  his  testator,  and  a  second  time  for 
'  r.     Ejeparie  Stracy,  1  Rose,  66.     Where  the  bankrupt 
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became  the  pergonal  representative  of  his  only  creditor,  his 
siting  his  own  certificate  was  holden  gcod  from  necessity,  for 
otherwise  he  never  could  have  obtained  his  certificate.  Cowper's 
case.  Green,  260.  A  signing  by  one  of  two  or  more  partners 
issuffident ;  Exparie  MilcheU,  14  Fes.  P7  ;  even  after  a  disso* 
lution  of  partnership.  Exparie  Hall,  1  Rose,  2 ;  17  Fes.  62. 
But  one  trustee  it  seems  cannot  sign  for  himself  and  his  co* 
trustee.  Exparte  Rigby,  2  Rose,  234.  But  where  a  single 
woman  proves  a  debt,  and  marries,  the  certificate  must  be 
signed  by  husband  and  wife.     Cooke,  464. 

The  certificate  must  be  signed  by  such  of  the  creditors  as 
have  proved  their  debts,  and  therefore  the  mere  affidavit  of 
debt  made  by  the  petitioning  creditor  upon  the  opening  of 
the  commission  will  not  entitle  him  to  sign  the  certificate. 
Exparie  Davis,  2  Cox,  398.  And  if  it  be  signed  by  any  per- 
son who  had  no  legal  right  to  prove  under  the  commission,  it 
will  be  sent  back.  Exparie  Bansley,  17  Ves,  11 7.  A  credi- 
tor who  has  proved  and  has  been  fully  paid  by  a  surety,  cannot 
afterwards  sign.  6  Madd.  193  :  and  see  farther  as  to  the 
certificate,  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Bankrupt.  (N.)  (7th  ed.)  No  bank- 
rupt skaM  be  entitled  to  his  certificate  or  be  paid  any  allow- 
ance, and  any  certificate  if  obtained  shall  be  void,  if  bankrupt 
shall,  by  any  act  of  gaming  or  wagering,  have  lost  in  any  one 
day  20/.,  or  shall  within  one  year  next  preceding  his  bank« 
ruptcy  have  lost  200/.  by  any  contract  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  any  government  or  other  stock,  where  such  contract  was 
not  to  be  performed  within  one  week  after  the  contract,  or 
where  the  stock  bought  or  sold  was  not  actually  transferred  or 
delivered  in  piursuance  of  such  contract,  or  where  such  bankrupt 
shall,  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed,  or  in  contemplation 
of  bankruptcy,  have  destroyed,  altered,  mutilated,  or  falsified 
any  of  his  books,  papers,  writings,  or  securities,  or  made  or  been 
privy  to  the  making  of  any  false  or  fraudulent  entries  in  any 
book  of  account  or  other  document  with  intent  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  or  shall  have  concealed  property  to  the  value  of  10/. 
or  upwards  ;  or  if  any  person  having  proved  a  false  debt  under 
the  commission,  such  bankrupt  being  privy  thereto,  or  after* 
wards  knowing  the  same,  shall  not  have  disclosed  the  same  to 
his  assignee  within  one  month  after  such  knowledge.  6  G.  4» 
c.  16.  §  ISO.  Am.  If  the  bankrupt  or  any  person  for  him  give 
money  or  security  for  money  to  a  creditor  for  signing  the  certi^i 
ficate,  it  is  void,  even  though  it  was  given  without  the  privity 
of  the  bankrupt.  Holland  v.  Palmer,  1  Bos.  Sf  Pull,  95: 
Robson  V.  Calze,  I  Dong.  228:  Exparie  Buii,  10  Ves.  359: 
Exparie  Hall,  17  Fes.  62.  If  indeed  money  were  given  by  an 
enemy  of  the  bankrupt  merely  for  avoiding  the  certificate 
it  might  be  otherwise.  I  Doug.  230.  And  where  it  was 
given  by  a  friend,  without  the  privity  of  the  bankrupt, 
the  court,  upon  application,  ordered  the  certificate  to  be  can» 
celled,  to  enable  the  bankrupt  to  obtain  a  fresh  certificate^ 
omitting  the  signature  of  the  creditor  who  had  received  the 
money.  Exparie  Harrison,  4  Montagu,  B.  L.  App.  36» 
A  biU  of  exchange  given  to  a  creditor  to  induce  him  to  sign 
his  certificate  is  v(  id  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder. 
3  Car.  <5'  P.  379.  and  see  Bac.  Ab.  Bankrupt  (N.  1.)  (7th  ed.) 
as  to  the  assignment.  Commissioners  may  appoint  an  assignee 
or  assignees  of  bankrupt's  real  and  personal  estate  until  others 
are  chosen,  by  the  creditors,  which  assignee  or  assignees  on 
removal  must  deliver  all  the  estate  so  assigned  to  him  or  them 
to  the  new  assignees,  upon  penalty  of  200/.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  45. 
(As  5  G.  2.  c.  SO.  §  SO.)  Commissioners  may  direct  any  money^ 
part  of  bankrupt's  estate,  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Ex* 
chequer  bills,  to  be  applied  for  benefit  of  creditors,  subject  to 
control  of  the  lord  chancellor.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  103.  (As 
49  G.  3.  (?.  121.  §  7-)  If  any  assignee  retain  in  his  hands,  or 
employ  for  his  own  benefit,  or  knowingly  permit  any  co- 
assignee  so  to  retain  or  employ,  any  sum  to  the  amount  of  lOOL 
or  upwards,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  or  shall  neglect 
to  invest  any  money  in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills  when 
directed,  every  such  assignee  shall  be  liable  to  be  charged  in 
his  accounts  with  such  sum  as  shall  be  equal  to  interest,  at  the 
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rate  of  20/.  per  cent,  on  all  such  monej  for  the  time  during 
which  he  shaJl  have  so  retained  or  employed  the  same,  or  per- 
mitted the  same  to  he  done,  or  during  which  he  shall  so  have 
nieglected  to  invest  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer 
hiUs.  And  commissioners  are  directed  to  charge  every  such 
assignee  in  his  accounts  accordingly.  6  G.  4.  c.  15*.  §  104.  Am. 
If  any  assignee  indebted  to  the  estate  of  which  he  is  such 
flfssignee,  in  respect  of  money  so  retained  or  employed  by  him 
as  aforesaid,  become  bankrupt ;  if  he  obtain  his  certificate,  it 
shall  only  have  the  efiect  of  freeing  his  person  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  but  his  future  effects  (his  tools  of  trade, 
necessary  household  goods,  and  the  necessary  wearing  ap]>arel 
of  himself,  his  wife  and  children,  excepted)  shall  remain  liable 
for  so  much  of  his  debts,  to  the  estate  of  which  he  was  assignee, 
as  shall  not  be  paid  by  dividends  under  his  commission,  to- 
gether with  lawful  interest  for  the  whole  debt.  6  G.  4.  c.  1 6. 
§  105.  (As  49  G.  3.  c.  121.  §  6.)  The  commissioners  shall  at 
die  meeting  appointed  for  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt 
appoint  a  public  meeting  (not  sooner  than  four  calendar 
months  from  the  issuing  of  the  commission,  nor  later  than  six 
calendar  months  from  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt), 
whereof  they  shall  give  21  days'  notice  in  the  London  Gazette, 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  assignees.  And  the  assignees  at 
such  meeting  shall  deliver  upon  oath  a  true  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  all  monies  received  by  them  respectively,  and  when  and 
on  what  account  and  how  the  same  have  been  employed.  And 
the  commissioners  shall  examine  such  statements,  and  compare 
l^e  receipts  with  the  payments,  and  ascertain  what  balances 
have  been  from  time  to  time  in  the  hands  of  such  assignees 
iiespectively,  and  shall  inquire  whether  any  sum  appearing  to 
be  in  their  hands  ought  to  be  retained.  Assignees  may  be  ex- 
amined on  oath  touching  such  accounts,  and  may  retain  all 
ilioney  expended  in  suing  out  and  prosecuting  the  commission, 
and  all  other  just  allowances.     6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  106.  New, 

All  public  meetings  under  commissions  of  bankrupt  in  Lon- 
don and  all  places  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  as  well  those 
fixed  by  the  commissioners,  as  also  all  meetings  of  creditors  un- 
der commissions,  which  are  held  in  pursuance  of  public  adver- 
tisements, shall  be  holden  within  the  building  called  The 
Court  of  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt  in  Basinghall-street, 
London,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed  in  writing  by  the 
major  part  of  the  commissioners.     1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  1 15.  §  3.  17* 

The  commissioners  have  power  to  order  and  direct  the  mes- 
senger to  take  into  custody  any  persons  guilty  of  any  riot  or 
dbturbance,  or  who  shall  interrupt  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duty,  and  to  have  such  persons  taken  before  any  alderman  or 
magistrate  acting  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law ;  and  the  warrant  of  commissioners  shall 
be  an  indemnity  to  the  messenger.  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  115.  §  21. 
Any  commissioner  who  shall  receive  from  the  creditors,  or  out 
cf  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  any  farther  sum  than  their  stated 
fees  (set  forth),  or  who  shall  eat  or  drink  at  the  charge  of  the 
creditors,  or  out  of  the  estate  of  tHe  bankrupt,  or  order  any 
such  expence  to  be  made,  shall  be  disabled  for  ever  from  acting 
in  such  or  any  other  commission.     6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  22.  Am, 

As  to  actions  against  commissioners,  ^c. — No  writ  shall  be 
sued  out  against,  nor  copy  of  any  progress  served  on,  any  com- 
missioner, for  any  thing  done  by  him  as  such  commissioner, 
unless  notice  in  writing  of  such  intended  writ  or  process  shall 
hare  been  delivered  to  him,  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode, 
hy  the  attorney  or  agent  of  the  ])arty  intending  to  sue  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  sued  out  or  served,  at  least  one  calendar  month 
before  the  suing  out  or  serving  the  same ;  and  such  notice  shall 
set  forth  the  cause  of  action  which  such  party  has,  or  claims  to 
have,  against  such  commissioner ;  and  on  the  back  of  such  notice 
shall  be  indorsed  the  name  of  such  attorney  or  agent,  together 
with  the  place  of  his  abode,  who  shall  receive  no  more  than 
20f.  for  preparing  and  serving  such  notice.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  41. 
New,  No  such  plaintiff*  shall  recover  any  verdict  against  such 
eommisflioner  in  any  case  where  the  action  shall  be  grounded 
en  any  act  of  the  defendant  as  commisiioner,  unl^  it  be 


proved  upon  the  trial  of  the  said  action  that  sueh  notice 
given,  but  in  default  thereof  such  commissioner  shall  recover  a 
verdict  and  costs ;  and  no  evidence  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
given  by  the  plaintiff  on  the  trial  of  any  canse  of  action  except 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  said  notice.  6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  43.  Nem, 
Every  commissioner  may  at  any  time  within  one  calendar 
month  after  such  notice,  tender  amends  to  the  party  complain- 
ing, or  to  his  agent  or  attorney,  and  if  the  same  is  not  acceptei!, 
may  plead  such  tender  in  bar  to  any  action  brought  against 
him  grounded  on  such  writ  or  process,  together  with  the  plea  o£ 
"  Not  Guilty,"  and  any  other  plea  with  leave  of  the  court ;  and 
if  upon  issue  joined  thereon,  the  jury  shall  find  the  amends  so 
tendered  to  have  been  sufficient,  they  shall  give  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  shall  become  nonsuit 
or  shall  discontinue  his  action,  or  if  judgment  shall  be  given  for 
such  defendant  upon  demurrer,  such  commissioner  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  like  costs  as  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  in 
case  he  had  pleaded  the  general  issue  only :  and  if  upon  issue 
so  joined,  the  jury  shall  find  that  no  amends  were  tendered,  «r 
that  the  same  were  not  sufficient,  and  also  against  the  defendant 
on  such  other  plea  or  pleas,  they  shall  give  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  such  damages  as  they  shall  think  proper,  which 
he  shall  recover  together  with  costs  of  suit :  provided  that  if 
any  commissioner  shall  neglect  to  tender  any  amends,  or  duiU 
have  tendered  insufficient  amends  before  the  action  brought,  he 
may,  by  leave  of  the  court  where  such  action  shall  depend,  at 
any  time  before  issue  joined,  pay  into  court  such  sum  of  monej 
as  he  shall  think  fit ;  whereupon  such  proceedings  shall  be  had 
in  court  as  in  other  actions  where  the  defendant  is  allowed  to 
pay  money  into  court.  6  G.  4.  c.  1 6.  §  43.  New,  The  com* 
missioners  of  the  Bankrupt  Court  are  expresdy  made  judges  of 
record  (§  1 .),  and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  actions  for  acts 
done  within  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction.  7  Bam,  Sf  C.  394. 
But  the  country  commissioners  are  not  within  this  provision, 
and  are  therefore  only  protected  by  the  above  provisiona. 
Every  action  brought  against  any  person,  for  any  thing  done  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  be  commenced  within  three  calendar 
months  next  after  the  fact  committed ;  and  the  defendant  in 
such  action  may  plead  the  general  issue,  &c.  and  be  entitled  to 
double  costs  in  case  of  a  verdict.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  44.  New,  In 
any  action  by  or  against  any  assignee,  or  in  any  action  against 
any  commissioner,  or  person  actirig  under  the  warrant  of  the 
commissioners,  for  any  thing  done  as  such  commissioner  or  und^ 
such  warrant,  no  proof  shall  be  required  at  the  trial  of  the 
petitioning  creditor's  debt,  or  of  the  trading,  or  act  or  acts  of 
bankruptcy  respectively,  unless  the  other  party  in  such  action 
shall,  if  defendant  at  or  before  pleading,  and  if  plaintiff*  beiore 
issue  joined,  give  notice  in  writing,  that  he  intends  to  dispute 
some  and  which  of  such  matters ;  and  in  case  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given,  if  the  matter  so  disputed  diall  be  proved,  or 
admitted,  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  grant  a  certificate  of 
such  proof  or  admission,  and  such  assignee,  &c.  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  costs  of  such  notice,  &c.     6  G.  4.  c,  l6.  §  9^.  Am, 

The  commbsioners  are  authorised  to  commit  the  bankrupt, 
as  well  as  any  persons  who  shall  be  summoned  before  them,  and 
who  shall  not  answer  to  their  satisfaction,  or  shall  refuse  to 

X  their  examination  reduced  into  writing.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  ^* 
^  to  summon  and  examine  bankrupt's  wife  (§  37.)  and  to 
summon  persons  suspected  of  having  bankrupt's  property  in  their 
hands,  and  to  compel  them  to  produce  books,  ^c  (§  ^S,)  And 
to  examine  all  persons  present  at  any  meeting.  §  34.  If  any 
person  be  committed  by  the  commissioners  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer, or  not  fully  answering  any  questions,  they  shall  in  their 
warrant  of  commitment  specify  eveiy  such  question.  l^ro\4ded, 
if  any  person  committed  shall  bring  any  kaheus  corpms,  aad 
there  shall  appear  on  the  return  any  such  insufficiency  in  the 
form  of  the  warrant  by  reason  whereof  he  might  be  discharged, 
the  judge  before  whom  such  party  shall  be  brought  shall  coai« 
mit  such  person  to  the  same  prison,  there  to  remain  until  he 
shall  conform,  unless  it  shall  be  shown  by  the  party  committed 
that  he  has  fully  answered  all  lawful  ^estioiis  put  to  him  hf 
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the  eottHDiHionen;  or  (if  such  person  was  committed  for  refus- 
ing to  be  sworn^  or  for  not  signing  his  examination),  unless  it 
•hsli  appear  that  he  had  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  same.  And 
the  judge  shall;  if  required  by  the  party  committed,  look  at  the 
whole  oif  the  examination,  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  the  whole 
examination  that  the  answers  of  the  party  are  satisfactory,  such 
judge  shall  order  the  party  so  committed  to  be  discharged. 
6  G,  4.  c.  16.  §  39-  ^^n.  In  every  action  in  respect  of  such 
omnaiitment  brought  by  any  bankrupt  or  other  person  commit- 
ted, the  court  may  inspect  and  consider  the  whole  examination 
if  thereto  required  by  the  defendant ;  and  if  upon  such  inspec- 
tien  and  consideration  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  or  judge  that 
the  party  was  lawfully  committed,  the  defendants  in  such  action 
■hall  liave  the  same  benefit  therefrom  as  if  the  whole  of  such 
examination  had  been  stated  in  the  warrant  of  commitment. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  40.  New,  We  have  before  seen  that  by  the 
Bankrupt  Court  act  a  single  commissioner  of  that  court  can  only 
commit  the  bankrupt  or  other  person  to  the  custody  of  the  officer 
to  be  brought  before  the  Subdivision  Court  or  before  the  Court 
of  Review. 

IV.  The  Effect  of  the  Fiat  {formerltf  the  CommUsion)  on  the 
ISvperi^  of  the  Bankrupt, — The  Bankrupt  Court  act  has  materi- 
ally ahmd  the  mode  in  which  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  bank- 
rupt are  to  become  vested  in  the  assignees.  The  bargain  and 
nhsy  and  anignments,  from  the  commissioners  to  the  assignees 
are  done  away  ;  and  by  §  25.  when  any  person  hath  been 
adjudged  a  bankrupt,  all  his  personal  estate  which  by  law  may 
be- assigned  by  the  commissioner,  shall  become  vested  in  the  as- 
agnees  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  as  fully  as  if  assigned  by 
deed  to  the  assignees ;  and  on  the  death  or  removal  of  any  assig- 
the  personal  estate  shall  vest  in  the  newly  appointed  assig- 
either  alone  or  jointly  with  the  existing  assignees,  as  the 
may  require,  dect.  26.  makes  a  similar  provision  as  to 
real  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  whether  in  the  United  King- 
or  in  the  {dantations  or  colonies.  The  following  clause  in- 
troducea  the  important  alteration  appointing  official  assignees : 

^  That  a  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  thirty,  being 
SMBchants,  brdcers,  or  accountants,  or  persons  who  are  or  have 
been  engaged  in  trade  in  the  cities  of  London  or  Westminster, 
or  the  parts  adjacent,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  lord  chancellor 
to  act  as  official  assignees  in  all  bankruptcies  prosecuted  in  the 
and  Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  one  of  which  said  official  assignees 
dudl  in  all  caaes  be  an  assignee  of  each  bankrupt's  estate  and 
cfiects,  together  with  the  assignee  <»:  assignees  to  be  chosen  by 
the  creditors;  such  official  assignee  to  give  such  security,  to  be 
fluhieet  to  such  rules,  to  be  selected  for  such  estate,  and  to  act  in 
maA  manner  as  the  said  chief  and  other  judges,  with  the  con- 
anit  of  the  lord  chancellor,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and 
aU  the  personal  estate  and  effects,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
laal  eitate,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  the  estates  and  effects, 
leal  and  penonal,  of  the  bankrupt,  shall  in  every  case  be  pos- 
mmed  and  received  by  sudi  official  assignee  alone,  save  where  it 
•hall  be  otherwise  directed  by  the  said  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
or  any  judge  or  commissioner  thereof;  and  all  stock  in  the  pub- 
Be  funds  or  of  any  public  company,  and  all  monies.  Exchequer 
faiUiy  India  bonds,  or  other  public  securities,  and  all  bills,  notes, 
and  other  negociable  instruments,  shall  be  forthwith  transferred, 
delivered,  and  paid  by  such  official  assignee  into  the  Bank  of 
fin^aad,  to  the  credit  of  the  accountant- eeneral  of  the  high 
€!oiirt  of  Chancery,  to  be  sulject  to  such  order,  rule,  and  regu- 
iMion,  for  the  keeping  the  account  of  the  said  monies  and  other 
afiects,  and  for  the  payment  and  delivery  in,  investment,  and 
payment  and  delivery  out  of  the  same,  as  the  lord  chancellor 
or  the  and  Court  of  Review,  or  any  judge  of  the  said  Court  of 
Bnkroptcy,  if  authorised  so  to  do  by  any  general  order  of  the 
Hflie  eoinrt,  shall  direct ;  and  if  any  such  assignee  shall  neglect 
to  nnke  su^  transfer,  delivery,  or  payment,  every  such  assignee 
ifaoll  be  ]iMe  to  be  charged  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  said 
netted  act  ia  provided  in  cases  of  neglect  by  assignees  to  invest 
la  the  pmndiaae  of  JBxchequer  billsy  when  directed  ao  to 


da  Provided  always,  that  until  assignees  chosen  by  the  cre- 
ditors of  each  bankrupt,  such  official  assignee  so  to  be  appointed 
to  act  with  the  assignees  to  be  chosen  by  the  creditors  shall  be 
enabled  to  act,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever,  a  sole  assignee  of  each  bankrupt's  estate 
and  effects.    1  &  2  W^.  4.  c.  56,  §  22. 

"  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
to  authorise  any  such  official  assignee  to  interfere  with  the  as- 
signees chosen  by  the  creditors  in  the  appointment  of  a  solicitor 
or  attorney,  or  in  directing  the  time  and  manner  of  effecting 
any  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  or  effects."  §  23. 

We  shall  now  shortly  state  the  leading  principles  as  to  the 
operation  of  the^'^i^  (or  commission)  on  property  of  the  bank* 
rupt. 

A  mere  possibility  of  right  will  pass  to  the  assignees;  for  in- 
stance, where  property  is  devised  to  a  person  for  life,  remainder 
to  such  of  his  children  as  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
and  one  of  the  children  in  the  life  time  of  the  father  becomes 
bankrupt,  and  obtains  his  certificate,  and  then  the  father  dies  ; 
the  bankrupt*s  share  of  the  property  will  have  passed  to  his  as* 
signees  under  the  assignment.  Higden  v.  JViUiamsott^  3  P.  fVms, 
132.  But  a  possibility  that  lands  will  come  to  the  bankrupt  by 
descent,  if  they  do  not  actually  descend  to  him  before  he  ob- 
tains his  certificate,  will  not  pass  to  his  assignees.  Moth  v.  Frome, 
Amh,  394 :  Carleton  v.  Leighlon,  3  Merivale,  App,  667* 

Incorporeal  hereditaments  which  may  be  legally  sold  are  in* 
eluded  in  the  assignment ;  and  all  powers  vested  in  any  bank- 
rupt which  he  might  legally  execute  for  his  own  benefit  (except 
the  right  of  nomination  to  any  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice) 
may  be  executed  by  the  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
in  such  manner  as  the  bankrupt  might  have  executed  the  same. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  77.  (As  3  G.  4.  c.  81.  §  3.)  A  policy  effected 
by  the  bankrupt  on  his  own  life  is  a  possibility  of  benefit  to 
which  the  assignees  are  entitled.  1  Camp,  487*  And  assignees 
are  entitled  to  recover  money  lost  at  play  by  the  bankrupt  before 
his  bankruptcy.  1  Bam,^  C  444. 

The  commissioners  shall  by  deed  indented  and  enrolled  make 
sale  for  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  any  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  situate  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  whereof 
the  bankrupt  is  seised  of  any  estate- tail,  in  possession,  rever- 
sion, or  remainder,  and  whereof  no  reversion  or  remainder  is 
in  the  crown ;  and  every  such  deed  shall  be  good  against  the 
bankrupt  and  his  issue,  and  against  all  persons  claiming  under 
him  after  he  became  bankrupt,  and  against  all  pei-sofis  whom  the 
said  bankrupt  hyjine,  common  recm^ery,  or  any  other  means,  might 
cutoff  or  bar,  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  65.  (As  21  Jac.  1.  c,  I9.  §  1£.) 
But  now  by  the  Bankrupt  Court  act,  1  and  2  fF.  4.  c.  56.  §  26. 
all  the  real  estate  of  the  bankrupt  vests  in  the  assignees  by  vir- 
tue of  their  appointment. 

If  any  bankrupt  shall  have  any  government  stock,  funds,  or 
annuities,  or  any  of  the  stock  of  any  public  company,  either  in 
England)  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  standing  in  his  name  in  his  own 
right,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  by  writing  under 
their  hands  to  order  all  persons  (whose  act  or  consent  is  thereto 
necessary)  to  transfer  the  same  into  the  name  of  the  assignees, 
and  to  pay  all  dividends  upon  the  same  to  such  assignees.  And 
all  such  persons  whose  act  or  consent  is  so  necessary  are  ind^n- 
nified  for  all  things  done  or  permitted  pursuant  to  such  order. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  80.  (As  36  G.  3.  c.  90.  §  2, 3.  with  the  addition 
printed  in  italics, ) 

Goods  and  chattels  in  bankrupt's  possession,  order,  or  dispO' 
sition  pass  to  the  assignees  by  the  assignment.  If  any  bank- 
rupt at  the  time  he  becomes  bankrupt,  ^all,  by  the  consent  and 
permission  of  the  true  owner  thereof,  have  in  his  possession, 
order,  or  disposition  any  goods  or  chattels  whereof  he  was  re- 
puted  owner,  or  whereof  he  had  taken  upon  him  the  sale,  alte- 
ration, or  disposition,  as  owner,  the  commissioners  shall  haire 
power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre- 
ditors under  the  commission.  6  G.  4.  c  I6.  §  72.  (As  in  21  Jac,  1. 
c.  19«  ^  1 1 0  Provided,  that  this  shall  not  invalidate  or  affect  any 
transfer  or  assignment  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share 
B  2 
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thereof  made  as  a  security  for  any  debt  or  debts,  either  by  way 
of  mortgage  or  assignment  duly  registered  according  to  the  act 
(6  G.  4.  c.  110.)  for  the  registering  of  vessels.  6  G,  4.  c.  l6*. 
§  72.  New. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  Dictionary  to  give  even  a  sum- 
mary of  the  numerous  cases  decided  on  this  clause.  For  which 
see  Bac,  Ab.  Bankrupl  (G.)  (ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd)  ;  Mr, 
Deacon* s  work  on  Bankruptcy;  lloscoe  on  Evidence,  p,  4.S7.  Some 
of  the  leading  principles  on  the  subject  may  be  however  stated. 
All  personal  goods  and  chattels  are  within  the  statute,  as  ships 
and  utensils  of  trade,  unless  such  utensils  are  let,  and  there  is  a 
usage  of  trade  for  the  utensils  to  be  let :  so  stock  bills  of  ex- 
change, policies  of  insurance,  shares  in  a  public  company,  and 
in  a  newspaper,  have  been  held  to  be  within  the  statute.  See 
the  cases  lloscoe  on  Evidence,  p,  438. 

In  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute  the  assignees 
should,  in  general,  give  some  evidence  beyond  that  of  mere  pos- 
session. Where  the  bankrupt  has  once  been  the  owner  of  the 
property  in  question,  the  mere  fact  of  possession  may,  it  is  said, 
raise  a  presumption  that  he  continues  in  possession  as  reputed 
owner ;  but  where  the  bankrupt  has  never  been  the  real  owner, 
possession  may  not  of  itself  show  him  to  be  reputed  owner,  and 
it  would  then  be  necessary  for  the  assignees  to  establish  thai 
fact  by  other  evidence.  Lingard  v.  Mcssiicr,  1  JB.  <^*  C  308. 
Where  it  appears  in  evidence  that,  in  some  instances,  articles 
used  in  collieries  belong  to  the  tenants,  and  that  in  others  they 
do  not ;  that,  though  in  some  cases  the  landlord,  in  demising  col- 
lieries, permits  the  lessee,  on  certain  conditions,  to  have  the  use 
of  the  fixtures  and  other  things  during  the  demise,  yet,  that  in 
other  instances  they  belong  absolutely  to  the  lessee ;  then  if  the 
possession  of  such  things  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  a  person 
being  absolute  owner,  the  mere  possession  of  such  things  ought 
not  to  raise  an  inference  on  the  mind  of  any  cautious  person 
acquainted  with  the  usage  that  the  person  in  possession  is  the 
owner.  Per  Abbot,  C  J.,  Storer  v.  Hunter,  3  B.  Sf  C,  376 :  see 
Thackthwaile  v.  Cock,  3  Taunt.  487*  J^ost.  In  order  to  prove 
the  bankrupt  reputed  owner,  evidence  of  reputation  is  admis- 
sible. Oliver  v.  Bartlett,  1  B,  4*  B.  269.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  evidence  of  a  contrary  reputation  is  admissible  for  the 
defendant.  Gurr  v.  Button,  Holt,  327.  Thus,  evidence  of  the 
bankrupt  being  in  possession  of  furniture,  &c.,  under  an  agree- 
ment which  was  notorious  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  held  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  MuUer  v.  Moss,  1  M,^"  S.  335. 
Ooods  which  have  come  to  the  possession  of  the  bankrupt  after 
the  act  of  bankruptcy  are  not  within  the  statute.  2  Bing.  334. 
The  property  of  infants  who  cannot  consent  are  not  within  the 
Statute.  3  Esp.  88.  Where  the  goods  were  by  agreement  left 
in  the  sellers  possession,  but  the  purchaser  marked  them  with 
his  initials,  it  was  held  they  were  within  the  statute.  5  Barn. 
^*  A.  134:  1  Barn.  ^^  C.308:  and  see  1  Gli/n  4-  Ja.  402: 
5  Bing.  270.  Goods  sent  upon  sale  or  return  to  a  tradesman 
are  within  his  possession,  order,  &c.  and  pass  to  his  assignees. 
2  Camp.  83.  The  share  of  a  donnant  partner  seems  to  be 
within  the  statute  when  the  ostensible  partner  becomes  bank- 
rupt.    2  Barn.  ^^  C  389-  406*. 

If  bankrupt  being  at  the  time  insolvent  shall  (except  upon  the 
marriage  of  any  ot  his  children,  or  for  some  valuable  consi- 
deration) have  conveyed,  assigned,  or  transferred  to  any  of  his 
children  or  any  other  person  any  hereditaments,  offices,  fees,  an- 
nuities, leases,  goods  or  chattels,  or  have  delivered  or  made  over 
to  any  such  person,  any  bills,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities, 
or  have  transferred  his  debts  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  or 
into  any  other  person's  name,  the  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  every  such  sale  shall 
be  valid  against  bankrupt,  and  against  such  children  and  per- 
sons as  aforesaid,  and  against  all  persons  claiming  under  him. 
S  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  73.    (As  1  Jac.  1.  c.  15.  §  5.) 

The  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  may  take  advantage  of  a  con- 
dition or  power  of  redemption  as  fully  as  the  bankrupt  might 
have  done.     6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  70.  (As  21  Jac.  I.e.  I9.  §  13.) 

If  any  bankrupt  shall  as  trustee  be  seised,  possessed  of^  or 


entitled  (either  alone  or  jointly)  to  any  real  or  personal  estate* 
or  any  interest  secured  upon  or  arLdng  out  of  the  same,  or  shall 
have  standing  in  his  name  as  trustee,  either  alone  or  jointly, 
any  government  stocks,  funds,  or  annuities,  or  any  of  the  stock 
of  any  public  company,  either  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land, the  lord  chancellor  (on  the  petition  of  the  persons  en* 
titled,  in  possession,  to  the  receipts  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits, 
dividends,  interest,  or  produce  thereof,  on  due  notice,  given  to 
all  persons  interested  therein),  may  order  the  assignees,  and  all 
persons  whose  act  or  consent  thereto  is  necessary,  to  convey, 
assign,  or  transfer  such  estate,  interest,  stock,  funds,  or  annuities, 
to  such  person  as  the  lord  chancellor  shall  think  fit  upon  the 
same  trusts,  &c.  6  G.  4.  c  16.  §  79-  Am.  of  36  G.  3.  c  90.  §  I. 
On  this  section  Mr.  Eden  remiu*ks,  ''  As  trust  estates  do  not 
pass  by  the  assignment  of  the  bankrupt's  effects,  this  provision 
may  appear  unnecessary ;"  observing,  however,  that  there  have 
been  cases  (as  where  the  bankrupt  was  inferred  to  be  a  trustee 
for  his  wife)  in  which  the  court  has  treated  the  assignee  as  a 
trustee,  and  ordered  him  to  convey.  But  see  2  P.  JVms.  319* 
A  petition  to  compel  assignees  to  join  in  a  conveyance  of  trust 
property  was  discharged  with  costs.  Montagu  ^  M* Arthur's 
Reports,  part  2,  p.  258. 

Property  in  bankrupt's  possession  as  executor,  or  as  factor  for 
another,  or  property  which  has  been  placed  in  his  hands  for  a 
specific  purpose,  will  not  pass  to  the  assignees:  nor  money 
received  by  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  if  kept  apart  from  his 
general  property.     Rex  v.  Eg^ington,  1  Term  Rep.  370. 

The  relation  to  the  act  cf  bankmptcy. — All  conveyances 
by,  and  all  contracts  and  other  dealings  by  and  with  any  bank* 
rupt,  bond  Jide  made,  and  entered  into  more  than  two  calendar 
months  before  the  date  and  issuing  of  the  commission  (see 
1  Moo.  Sf  Malk.  Ca.  \3h  140.)  against  him,  and  all  executions 
and  attachments  against  the  lands  and  tenements,  or  goods  and 
chattels,  of  such  bankrupt,  bondjide  executed  or  levied  more 
than  two  calendar  months  before  the  bsuing  of  such  commi*« 
sion,  shall  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy 
by  him  committed,  provided  the  person  so  dealing  with  such 
bankrupt,  or  at  whose  suit  or  on  whose  account  such  execution 
or  attachment  shall  have  issued,  had  not  at  the  time  of  such 
conveyance,  contract,  dealing,  or  transaction,  or  at  the  time  of 
executing  or  levying  such  execution  or  attachment,  notice  of 
any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy  by  him  committed.  Provided 
also  {which  is  a  new  provision  of  this  act),  that  where  a  com* 
mission  has  been  superseded,  if  any  other  commission  shall 
issue  against  any  person  comprised  in  the  first  commission, 
within  two  calendar  months  next  after  it  shall  have  been 
super^:eded,  no  such  conveyance.  Sic.  shall  be  valid,  unless 
made,  entered  into,  executed,  or  levied,  more  than  two  calen« 
dar  months  before  the  issuing  the  first  commission.  6  G.  4. 
c.  16.  §  81.  Am. 

All  payments,  really  and  bond  fidt  made  by  any  bankrupt, 
or  by  any  person  on  his  behalf,  before  the  date  and  issuing  o£ 
the  commission  against  such  bankrupt,  to  any  creditor  of  such 
bankrupt  (such  payment  not  being  a  fraudulent  preference  to 
such  creditor),  shall  be  deemed  valid,  notwithstanding  any 
prior  act  of  bankruptcy,  by  such  bankrupt  committed,  and  all 
payments  really  and  bond  Jide  made  to  any  bankrupt  bef<ure 
the  date  and  issuing  of  the  commission  against  such  bankrupt, 
shall  be  deemed  valid,  notwithstanding  any  prior  act  of  baidc- 
ruptcy  committed;  and  such  creditor  shall  not  be  liable  to 
refund  the  same  to  the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt,  provided  the 
person  so  dealing  with  bankrupt  had  not  at  the  time  of  such 
payment  by  or  to  such  bankrupt,  notice  of  any  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy committed.     6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  82.  Am. 

Where  A.  purchased  a  library  of  B.  after  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  B.  of  which  A.  was  ignorant,  it  was  held  Uie 
assignees  could  not  recover  the  value  of  the  books,  without  at 
least  tendering  the  price,  since  the  payment  of  it  was  valid 
under  the  82d  sect.  9  Bam.  <^  C.  45  :  sed  vid.  6  Bing.  6l7- 
The  clause  extends  to  payments  bond  Jide  made  before  the  act 
took  effect.    5  Bing.  177*    A  payment  made  by  a  partner 
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vrho  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  of  a  partnership 
debt  due  from  the  firm^  before  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  is  not 
^ood,  if  the  creditor  had  notice  of  the  partner's  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 5  Bing,  734.  Where  the  bankrupt,  after  a  secret 
«ct  of  bankruptcy,  bought  on  credit,  and  sold  for  ready  money 
at  unduly  low  prices,  the  purchasers  were  held  not  protected 
tinder  the  82d  sect,  unless  the  purchase  was  in  the  usual 
course  of  business.     1  Moo.  <5'  Mali,  497. 

The  issuing  of  a  commission  shall  be  deemed  notice  of  a 
prior  act  of  bankruptcy  (if  an  act  of  bankruptcy  had  been 
actually  committed  before  the  issuing  of  the  commission)  in 
cases  where  the  adjudication  of  the  person  or  ^^ersons  against 
whom  such  commission  has  issued,  shall  have  been  notified  in 
the  Gazette,  and  the  persons  to  be  affected  by  such  notice  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  seen  the  same.  6  G.  4.  c.  16*. 
§  83.     Neru. 

No  person  or  corporation  having  in  their  possession  or 
custody  any  money,  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  or  effects, 
belonging  to  any  bankrupt,  shall  be  endangered  by  reason  of 
the  payment  or  delivery  thereof  to  the  bankrupt  or  his  order ; 
provided  such  person  or  company  had  not,  at  the  time  of  such 
delivery  or  payment,  notice  that  such  bankrupt  had  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.     6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  84.    (As  56  G.  3. 

e.  137.  §1.) 

If  any  accredited  asent  of  any  corporation  shall  have  had 
notice  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  such  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  had  such  notice.  §  85,  (As  50  G.  3.  c.  137.  §  2.) 
No  purchase  from  any  bankrupt,  bond  fide  and  for  valuable 
consideration^  where  the  purchaser  had  notice  at  the  time  of 
ftuch  purchase  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed,  shall  be  im- 
peached by  reason  thereof,  unless  the  commission  against  such 
bankrupt  shall  have  been  sued  out  within  twelve  calendar 
months  after  such  act  of  bankruptcy.     6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  86.  Am, 

No  title  to  any  real  or  personal  estate  sold  under  any  com- 
mission or  any  order  In  bankruptcy  shall  be  impeached  by  the 
bankrupt,  or  any  person  claiming  under  him,  in  respect  of  any 
defect  in  the  suing  out  of  the  commission,  or  in  any  of  the 
proceedings  under  the  same,  unless  the  bankrupt  shall  have 
commenced  proceedings  to  supersede,  and  duly  prosecuted  the 
same,  within  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  issuing  thereof. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  87.     l^ew. 

V.  Practical  Directions  as  to  incidental  Proceedings,  the 
Effect  of  Bankruptcy  on  all  Parties  concerned,  and  Miscellaneous 
Matters — Reference  to  arbitration. — Assignees,  with  consent  of 
major  part  in  value  of  creditors  who  shall  have  proved  under  the 
commission,  present  at  any  meeting  whereof  twenty-one  days' 
notice  shall  have  been  given  in  the  Gazette,  may  compound 
with  any  debtor  to  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  take  any  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  debt  in  discharge  of  the  whole,  or  may 
give  time  and  take  security  for  the  payment  of  such  debt,  or 
may  submit  any  dispute  between  such  assignees  and  any  per- 
sons concerning  any  matter  relating  to  such  bankrupt's  estate, 
to  the  determination  of  arbitrators,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
assignees  and  by  the  major  part  in  value  of  such  creditors,  and 
the  party  with  whom  they  shall  have  such  dispute,  and  the 
award  of  such  arbitrators  shall  be  binding  on  all  the  creditors ; 
and  the  assignees  are  indemnified  for  what  they  shall  do 
accordingly,  and  no  suit  in  equity  shall  be  commenced  by  the 
assignees  without  such  consent.  6  G.  4.  c,  I6.  §  88.  (As 
5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  34,  35,)  Provided  that  if  one-third  in  value, 
<Hr  upwards,  of  such  creditors,  shall  not  attend  at  any  such 
meeting  (whereof  such  notice  shall  have  been  given),  the 
assignees  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioners, testified  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  do  any  such 
matters.     6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  88.     Netv  Addition, 

By  the  Bankrupt  Court  act,  §  43.  if  any  assignees  refer 
matters  to  arbitration,  the  agreement  of  reference  may  be  made 
a  rule  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  all  the  same  remedies 
and  liabilities  shall  accrue  thereon  as  accrue  on  a  reference 


made  a  rule  of  any  court  of  record.  A  general  reference  to 
arbitration  by  assignees,  without  any  protest,  is  an  admission 
of  assets.     2  Rose  Ca,  50, 

Bankrupt's  disputing  the  eommission, — If  the  bankrupt  shall 
not  (if  he  was  within  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  issuing  of 
the  commission),  within  two  calendar  months  after  the  adjudi- 
cation, or  (if  he  was  out  of  the  United  Kingdom)  within 
twelve  calendar  months  after  the  adjudication,  have  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  dispute  the  commission,  and  have 
proceeded  therein,  with  due  diligence,  the  depositions  taken 
before  the  commissioners,  at  the  time  of  or  previous  to  the 
adjudication  of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  and  of  the  trading 
and  acts  of  bankruptcy,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
matters  therein  respectively  contained  in  ail  actions  at  law  or 
suits  in  equity,  brought  by  the  assi^ees  for  any  debt  or 
demand  for  which  the  bankrupt  might  have  sustained  any  suit. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  92. 

The  Bankrupt  Court  act  introduces  a  most  important  provi- 
sion as  to  the  bankrupt's  disputing  the  adjudication  of  bank- 
ruptcy. By  §  17.  if  any  trader  adjudged  bankrupt  shall  be 
minded  to  dispute  such  adjudication,  and  shall  present  a 
petition  praying  the  reversal  thereof  to  the  Court  of  Review 
\f  ithin  two  months  from  the  adjudication,  if  such  trader  is 
residing  in  the  United  Kingdom, — or  within  three  calendar 
months,  if  residing  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, — or  within  one 
year,  if  residing  elsewhere, — or  within  such  other  time  as  the 
court-  shall  allow  (not  exceeding  one  year),  such  court  shall 
hear  and  decide  on  the  petition,  or  at  the  option  of  the  bank- 
rupt, and  on  his  finding  security  for  costs  (if  the  court  think 
fit),  shall  direct  an  issue  to  try  any  matter  of  fact  affecting  the 
bankruptcy,  by  a  jury,  before  the  chief  or  other  judge  of  the 
court ;  and  if  the  verdict  is  not  set  aside  within  one  month 
after  trial,  or  if  the  adjudication  shall  not  be  set  aside  by  the 
court,  such  verdict  or  adjudication  shall,  as  against  the  bank- 
rupt, and  also  against  the  petitioning  creditor,  and  any 
assignee  of  the  bankrupt,  and  all  persons  claiming  under  the 
assignee,  and  all  persons  indebted  to  the  bankrupt's  estate,  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  party  was  or  was  not  a  bankrupt 
at  the  date  of  the  adjudication,  any  other  act,  debt,  or  trading, 
than  the  act,  debt,  or  trading  proved  at  the  trial  notwithstand- 
ing. Provided  that  an  a])peal  shall  be  to  the  lord  chancellor 
from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Review,  upon  matter  of  law 
or  equity,  or  on  the  refusal  or  admission  of  evidence. 

If  assignees  commence  action  or  suit  before  the  time  allowed 
for  disputing  the  commission  shall  have  elapsed,  the  defendant, 
after  notice  given  to  the  assignee,  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  into  court,  and  all  proceedings  shall  be 
stayed ;  and  after  time  has  elapsed,  the  assignees  shall  have 
the  same  paid  to  them  out  of  the  court.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  QS, 
New, 

If  the  commission  should  be  afterwards  superseded,  all  per- 
sons from  whom  assignees  shall  have  recovered  are  discharged 
from  all  demands  which  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  same 
by  the  persons  against  whom  commission  issued ;  and  all  per- 
sons who,  without  suit,  shall  bond  Jide  deliver  up  possession  of 
any  real  or  personal  estate,  are  discharged  in  like  manner ; 
provided  such  notice  to  try  the  validity  of  the  commission  had 
not  been  given,  and  been  proceeded  with  within  the  time  and 
manner  aforesaid.     6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  94.     New, 

In  any  action  (or  suit  in  equity)  by  or  against  any  assignee, 
or  in  any  action  against  any  commissioner,  or  person  acting 
under  the  warrant  of  the  commissioners,  for  any  thing  done 
as  such  commissioner,  no  proof  shall  be  required  at  the  trial 
of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  or  of  the  trading  or  acts  of 
bankruptcy,  unless  notice  be  given  that  those  matters  are  to  be 
disputed  ;  and  if  notice  given  and  matter  proved,  the  judge 
before  whom  cause  is  tried  may  (if  he  thinks  fit)  grant  a  certi- 
ficate thereof;  and  the  assignee,  commissioner,  or  other  person, 
shall  be  entitled  to  costs  of  notice,  which,  if  commissioner,  &c. 
obtain  a  verdict,  shall  be  added  to  costs ;  and  if  the  other  party 
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obtain  a  verdict,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  costs  th^  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  90.  Am.  91* 
(As  49  G.3.C,  151.  §  11.) 

The  dividend. — The  commissioners  shall  (not  sooner  than 
{bur  nor  later  than  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  issuing 
the  commission)  appoint  a  public  meeting  (whereof  they  shall 

five  twenty-one  days'  notice  in  the  Gazette),  to  make  a 
ividend  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  at  which  meeting  all  cre- 
ditors who  have  not  proved  their  debts  shall  be  entitled  to 
prove  the  same ;  and  commissioners  at  such  meeting  shall 
order  such  part  of  the  net  produce  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  in 
the  hands  of  the  assignees  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  forth- 
with divided  amongst  such  creditors  as  have  proved  debts 
under  the  commission,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  debts, 
and  shall  make  an  order  for  a  dividend  in  writing  under  their 
hands,  and  shall  cause  one  part  of  such  order  to  be  filed  among 
the  proceedings  under  the  commission,  and  shall  deliver  another 
part  thereof  to  the  assignees,  which  order  shall  contain  an 
account  of  the  time  and  place  of  making  such  order,  of  the 
amount  of  the  debts  proved,  of  the  money  remaining  in  the 
bands  of  the  assignees  to  be  divided,  of  how  much  in  the 
pound  is  then  ordered  to  be  paid  to  every  creditor,  and  of  the 
money  allowed  by  the  commissioners  to  be  retained  by  the 
ossignees,  with  their  reasons  for  allowing  the  same  to  be 
retained  ;  and  the  assignees,  in  pursuance  of  such  order  (and 
without  any  deed  of  distribution  made  for  that  purpose),  shall 
forthwith  make  such  dividend,  and  shall  take  receipts  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  from  each  creditor  for  the 
dividend  received,  and  such  order  and  receipt  shall  be  a  dis- 
charge to  the  assignee  for  so  much  as  he  shall  pay  pursuant  to 
mich  order,  and  no  dividend  shall  be  declared,  unless  the 
accounts  shall  have  been  first  audited.  6  G.  4.  c.  16*.  §  107* 
(As  5  G.  2.  c.  SO.  §  33.) 

The  audit  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  at  the  last  examination  of  the 
bankrupt,  not  sooner  than  four  months  from  the  issuing  of  the 
commission,  nor  later  than  six  months  from  the  last  exami^ 
nation ;  at  which  meeting  the  assignees  shall  deliver  a  state- 
ment upon  oath  of  money  received  by  them,  and  how  employed. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  106.    New. 

Creditors  having  security  for  their  debts  shall  not  receive 
more  than  the  other  creditors,  except  in  respect  of  any  execution 
or  extent,  served  and  levied  by  seizure  upon,  or  any  mortgage 
or  lien  upon  any  part  of  the  property  of  bankrupt,  before  the 
bankruptcy.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  108.  Am.  And  no  such  creditor  who 
diall  sue  out  execution  on  any  judgment  by  default,  confession, 
or  nil  dicil,  shall  avail  himself  of  such  execution  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  fair  creditors,  but  shall  be  paid  only  rateably  with 
other  creditors.  In  Bac.  Ab.  Bankrupt  (E.)  (7th  ed.)  Mr. 
Dodd  observes,  in  a  note,  "The  last  clause  is  very  obscure;  but 
the  construction  put  upon  it  is,  that  a  creditor  suing  out  execu- 
tion on  judgment  obtained  by  verdict,  is  entitled  to  retain  the 
goods,  provided  the  seizure  took  place  before  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  but  that  a  creditor  suing  execution  on  a  judgment  by 
default,  &C.,  will  not  be  entitled  to  retain  the  goods  unless  the 
sale  as  well  as  the  seizure  is  complete  before  the  bankruptcy." 
See  Wymer  v.  Kembk,  6  Barn.  Sg^  Cres.  479:  Morland  v. 
Pellatt,  8  Bam.  ^  Cres.  722 :  Notley  v.  Buck,  8  Bam.  Sf  Cres. 
J  69:  and  in  re  Wathboum,  Id.  444.  As  the  operation  of  this 
clause  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  settling  of  actions  by 
giving  cognovits,  the  1  fV.  4.  c.  7.  §  7.  has  provided  a  remedy, 
and  has  placed  judgments  on  cognovit  in  adverse  suits  on  the 
0ame  footing  as  judgments  after  verdict,  with  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  bankrupt's  estate  shall  not  have  been  wholly  divided  upon 
the  first  dividend,  commissioners  shall,  within  eighteen  calendar 
months  after  the  issuing  the  commission,  appoint  a  public  meet- 
ing (whereof  twenty-one  days'  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Ga- 
zette), to  make  a  second  dividend  of  bankrupts  estate,  when  all 
{fif^Xon  who  have  not  proved  their  d«bt9  ina^  proy^  the  same.  I 


And  commissioners  at  such  meeting  shali  order  the  bakiHoe  to 
be  forthwith  divided  amongst  such  of  the  creditors  as  shall 
have  proved  their  debts.  And  such  second  dividend  ^all  be 
final,  unless  any  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity  be  depending, 
or  any  part  of  the  estate  be  standing  out  not  sold  or  disposed 
of,  or  unless  some  other  estate  or  effects  of  the  bankrupt  sbaU 
afterwards  come  to  the  assignees,  in  which  case  they  diall,  a* 
soon  as  may  be,  convert  such  estate  and  effects  into  mon^ ; 
and,  within  two  calendar  months  after  the  same  shall  be  so 
converted,  divide  the  same  in  manner  aforesaid.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6« 
§  109.  (As  5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  37.)  Assignees  shall  file  in  the 
bankrupt's  office  an  account  of  all  unclaimed  dividends  in  their 
hands,  or  be  charged  with  5  per  cent  interest  thereon ;  and 
under  order  of  lord  chancellor,  the  amount  of  such  undairaed 
dividends  shall  be  invested,  and,  after  three  years,  divided 
among  the  other  creditors.     6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  110.     New, 

No  action  shall  be  brought  against  the  assignees  by  any 
creditor  who  shall  have  proved  under  the  commission ;  but  i£ 
the  assignees  shall  refuse  to  pay  any  such  dividend,  the  lont 
chancellor  may,  on  petition,  order  payment  thereof,  with 
interest  for  the  time  that  it  shall  have  been  withheld,  and  Uie 
costs  of  the  application.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  111.  (As  49  G.  S% 
c.  121.  §  12.) 

If  London  commissions  be  not  prosecuted  within  fourteei^ 
days,  or  country  commissions  within  twenty-eight  days,  after 
the  respective  dates  thereof,  the  court  upon  petition  wUl  supecw 
sede  them.  Ord.  Lnughb.  9,6th  June,  1793  :  see  exparte 
Fletcher,  1  Rose,  454:  Harrison's  case,  B.  Sf  C.  174.  Unlets 
from  circumstances  it  became  impossible  to  prosecute  them 
within  the  time.  Exjmrte  Freeman,  1  Rose,  380 :  and  see  Re» 
V.  Hayes,  1  Gfyn  ^  I.  25.5 :  Eden,  I66. 

If  a  trader,  after  a  docket  struck  against  him,  give  to  the 
creditor  who  struck  it  any  money,  security,  or  other  satisfiw* 
tion  for  his  debt,  or  any  part  thereof,  whereby  such  person  may 
receive  more  in  the  pound  in  respect  of  his  debts  than  other 
creditors,  such  payment,  &c.  shall  be  an  act  of  baokniptcy  ; 
and  the  lord  chuicellor  in  such  a  case  may  either  deelare  tbe 
commission  issued  upon  the  docket  struck  to  be  vidid,  and  direct 
the  same  to  be  proceeded  in,  or  may  order  it  to  be  superseded^ 
and  a  new  commission  may  thereupon  issue.  6  G.  4.  c.  !& 
§  8.  Am. 

The  court,  however,  refused  to  supersede  the  oommisrioir 
upon  this  ground,  upon  the  petition  of  the  bankrupt.  Expdrie 
Kirk,  15  Pes.  464.  If  at  any  meeting  of  creditors,  after  die 
bankrupt  shall  have  passed  his  last  examination  (whereof  and 
of  the  purport  whereof  twenty-one  days'  notice  shall  have  been 
given  in  the  Lmidon  Gaxette),  if  the  bankrupt  or  his  friends 
shall  make  an  offer  of  composition,  and  security  for  such  compo» 
sition,  which  nine-tenths  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditois 
assembled  at  such  meeting  shall  agree  to  accept,  another 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  sueh  offer  shall  be 
pointed,  whereof  such  notice  as  foresaid  shall  be  given; 
and  if,  at  such  second  meeting,  nine-tenths  in  number  and 
value  of  the  creditors  then  present  shall  alao  agree  to  aceepft 
such  offer,  the  lord  chancellor  shall,  upon  such  aoceptanoe 
being  testified  by  them  in  writing,  supersede  the  said  commta« 
sion.     6  G.4.  c.  I6.  §  133.     New. 

And  in  deciding  upon  such  order  ai^  creditor  whose  debt 
is  below  20/.  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  number,  but  the  debt  due 
to  such  creditor  shall  be  computed  in  value ;  aad  any  creditor 
to  the  amount  of  50/.  and  upwards,  residing  out  of  En^^and^ 
shall  be  personally  served  with  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  to  decide  upon  such  offer  as  aforesaid,  and  of  ^e  pinu 
pose  for  which  the  same  is  called,  so  long  before  such  meeting 
as  that  he  may  have  time  to  vote  thereat,  and  such  creditor 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by  letter  of  attorney,  executed  and 
attested  in  manner  required  for  such  creditor's  voting  in  the 
choice  of  asagnees.  And  if  any  creditor  shall  agree  to  accept 
any  gratuity  or  higher  composition,  for  assenting  to  sueh  i^fcr, 
be  fmIX  fpff^^it  the  debt  due  to  fairn,  together  with  such 
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taitf  or  eonipontiaii,  and  the  bankrupt  shall  (if  thifeto  re- 
q^ured)  nake  oath  before  the  commisdoners  that  there  has  been 
no  audi  transaction  between  him  (or  any  person  with  his  pri- 
▼k)r),  and  anj  c^  the  creditors,  and  that  he  has  not  used  any  un- 
dbM  means  or  influence  with  any  of  them  to  attain  such  consent 
as  afiwesaid.     6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  134.     New, 

Creditor  not  both  to  sue  and  prove. — No  creditor  who  has 
brought  any  action,  or  instituted  any  suit  against  any  bankrupt 
in  iei^>ect  of  a  demand  prior  to  the  bankruptcy,  or  which 
nn^t  hare  been  proved  under  the  commission,  shall  prove  a 
debt  under  the  commission,  or  have  any  claim  entered  upon 
tlie  prooeedings  without  relinquishing  such  action  or  suit ;  and 
in  caae  tudi  bankrupt  shall  be  in  prison  or  custody  at  the  suit 
of, or  detained  by,  such  creditor,  he  shall,  not  prove  or  claim  as 
aforesaid  without  giving  a  sufficient  authority  in  writing  for 
the  discharge  of  such  bankrupt,  and  the  proving  or  claiming  a 
debt  under  a  cooimiasion  by  any  creditor  shall  be  deemed  an 
election  by  such  creditor  to  take  the  benefit  of  such  commis> 
iion  with  reqieet  to  the  debt  so  proved  or  claimed ;  provided 
that  such  creditor  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  payment  to  such 
bankrupt,  or  his  assignees,  of  the  costs  of  such  action  or  suit  so 
lelinqaiahed  by  him ;  and  that  where  any  such  creditor  shall 
have  brought  any  action  or  suit  against  any  such  bankrupt, 
jointly  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  his  relinquishing  such 
action  or  suit  against  the  bankrupt  shall  not  affect  any  action  or 
suit  against  sudi  other  person  or  persons.  Provided  also,  that 
any  creditor  who  shall  have  so  elected  to  prove  or  claim, 
if  the  commission  be  afterwards  superseded,  may  proceed  in  any 
action  as  if  he  had  net  so  elected ;  and  in  bailable  actions  shall 
be  at  Uberty  to  arrest  the  defendant  de  novo,  if  he  has  not  put 
in  bail  beh>w,  or  perfected  bail  above ;  or,  if  he  has  put  in  (^ 
perfeetcd  such  bail,  to  have  recourse  against  such  bail  l^  re- 
hiring the  bail  below  to  put  in  and  perfect  bail  above  within 
the  first  eight  days  in  term,  after  notice  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  the  superseding  such  commission,  and  by  suing  the  bail  upon 
tW  reeognisance  if  the  condition  thereof  is  brdien.  6  G.  4. 
c  16.  §  59.  This  section  is  founded  on  49  G.  3.  c.  121.  §  8. 
with  the  addition  of  the  last  clause  relating  to  any  proceedings 
if  eonmissioQ  should  be  afterwards  superseded. 

The  proving  under  a  separate  commission  against  one  of  two 
partners,  or  otiigors,  &c.,  does  not  prevent  the  creditor  from 
aning  the  other,  but  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  sue  both ; 
Bradley  v.  Millar,  1  Rose,  273 ;  at  least  unless  he  gives  an 
indemnity  to  the  bankrupt  against  the  costs  and  other  conse- 
quences of  the  action.  Exparte  Read^  1  Rose,  460:  1  Vet, 
4"  Bemtms,  346.  And  proof  cannot  be  retracted  in  order  that 
the  creditor  may  avail  himself  of  securities  which  turn  out 
nwfe  avatlaUe  than  he  at  first  imagined.  Exparie  Downes, 
I  Roge,96:  18  Vet.  290:  and  see  expat ie  Solomon,  1  Gfyn. 
^  L  25.  And  a  creditor's  proof  under  a  commission  does  not 
prevent  him  from  impeaching  it.  SUwarl  v.  Richman,  1  Esp. 
108. 

The  proof  under  the  commission  is  only  an  election  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  commission  as  to  that  particular  debt,  and 
proof  does  not  preclude  the  creditor  from  bringing  an 
or  suit  for  a  distinct  debt :  but  the  former  part  of  the 
prohilnting  a  creditor  who  has  brought  an  action,  or  in- 
stituted a  suit,  from  proving  a  debt,  or  having  any  claim  entered 
on  such  commission,  without  relinquishing  such  action  or  suit, 
«fP<i*>g  to  prevent  a  creditor  from  proving  any  distinct  demand 
w^tever  without  relinquishing  his  action.  1  Bam.  ^  A.  121 : 
5  Bstrm.  ^  A.  95:  Bac.  Ab.  Bankrupt.  (E.)  (7th  ed.) 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  assignees,  or  to  two  or  more 
credtorsy  who  have  each  proved  debts  to  the  amount  of  20L  or 
vpwards,  that  any  debt  proved  under  the  commission  is  not 
jQUly  due  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  assignees  or  creditors  may 
■nke  fcprcscntation  thereof  to  the  commissioners.  And  com- 
w■wh^r■*  may  summon  and  examine  any  person  who  shall  have 
so  proved,  together  with  any  person  whose  evidence  may  appear 
Is  the  connniasioneis  to  be  material,  either  in  support  of,  or  op- 
poutioD  to^  such  debt;  and  if  commissbners,  upon  evidence  given 


on  both  sides,  or  (if  the  person  who  shall  have  so  proved^  atf 
aforesaid,  shall  not  attend  to  be  examined,  having  been  first 
duly  summoned,  or  notice  having  been  left  at  his  last  place  of 
abode),  upon  the  evidence  adduced  by  such  assignees  or  credi« 
tors,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  debt  b  not  due^ 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  commissioners  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
expunge  the  same  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  proceedings^ 
Provided  that  such  assignees  or  creditors,  requiring  such  inves* 
tigation,  shall,  before  it  is  instituted,  sign  an  undertaking,  to  bs 
filed  with  the  proceedings,  to  pay  such  costs  as  the  coramLssionertf 
shall  adjudge  to  the  creditor,  who  has  proved  such  debt,  such 
costs  to  be  recovered  by  petition.  Provided  also,  that  such 
assignees  or  creditors  may  apply  in  the  first  instance  by  petition 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  or  either  party  may  petition  against  the 
determination  of  the  commissioners.     6  G.  4.  c.  1 6.  §  60.  New* 

Mutual  credit  and  set-off. — Where  there  has  been  mutual 
credit  given  by  the  bankrupt,  and  any  other  person,  or  wher# 
there  are  mutual  debts  between  the  bankrupt  and  any  other 
person,  the  commissioners  shall  state  the  account  between  themj 
and  one  debt  or  demand  may  be  set  against  another,  notwith* 
standing  any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  Imnkrupt 
before  the  credit  given  to,  or  the  debt  contracted  by,  him ;  and 
what  shall  a[^ar  due  on  either  side,  on  the  balance  of  suck 
account,  and  no  more,  shall  be  claimed  or  paid  on  either  sidd 
respectively ;  and  every  debt  or  demand  proveable  against  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  may  also  be  set  oif  in  like  manner^ 
against  such  estate.  Provided  that  the  person  claiming  th6 
benefit  of  such  set-off  had  not,  when  such  credit  was  given,  notice 
of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  by  such  bankrupt  committed.  6  G.  4* 
c.  16.  §  50.  (As  5  G.  2.  c.  30  §  28:  46  G.  2.  c.  135.  §  3.) 

Contingent  debts  not  due  at  the  bankruptcy  could  not  be  set 
off;  but  as  they  are  now  proveable  under  §  56.  {post),  it  seemit 
they  may  be  set  off.     Bac.  Ab.  Bankrupt.  (K.)  (7th  ed.) 

Under  the  former  acts  the  holders  of  cash  notes  of  the  bank- 
rupt, payable  to  bearer,  could  not  set  them  off  against  a 
debt  due  to  the  bankrupt,  and  sued  for  by  the  assignees,  unless 
it  be  showed  that  thev  came  to  his  hands  before  the  bank« 
ruptcy.  6  Term  Rep.  57  :  2  Marsh.  R.  206.  Under  the  pre- 
sent act  (§  50.)  the  party  holding  such  notes  may  set  them 
off,  though  he  take  them  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  provided 
he  had  no  notice  of  it ;  and  this,  although  he  had  notice  of  the 
banker's  having  stopped  payment,  for  notice  of  an  act  of  bank* 
ruptcy  alone  prevents  the  set-off  under  the  new  act.  10  Barn4 
<^  C.  217.  If,  however,  the  party  receives  notes  of  a  Jirm 
af^r  he  has  notice  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  of  any  of  the  part« 
ners,  this  will  defeat  his  right  of  set-off.    1  Barn.  Sf  Adol.  343. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  same  mutuality  is  necessary  in 
cose  of  debts  and  credits  under  the  bankrupt  law  as  in  cases  of 
set-off  under  the  statutes  of  set-off;  and  this  rule  prevails  in 
equity  as  well  as  in  bankruptcy,  and  at  law.  And,  therefore^ 
a  debt  due  from  the  bankrupt,  jointly  with  another,  cannot  be 
set  off  against  a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  alone,  nor  vice  versd, 
unless  indeed  there  is  an  express  agreement  before  the  bank* 
ruptcy  to  this  efiect  in  cases  of  fraud.  And  where  A.  is  in* 
debted  to  B.  and  C,  and  B.  and  C.  to  A.,  and  B.  by  deed  takes 
upon  himself  solely  the  debt  to  A.,  he  cannot  set  off  the  debt 
due  from  A.  to  himself  and  C.  10  Ves.  105  :  11  Fes,  517: 
2  Meriv.  R.  117:  Bac.  Ab.  Bankrupt  (K.)  (ed.  by  Gwillim 
and  Dodd),  where  see  the  subject  fully  treated. 

Proof' ojf' contingent  debts. — If  any  bankrupt  shall,  before  the 
issuing  of  the  commission,  have  contracted  any  debt  payable 
upon  a  contingency  which  shall  not  have  happened  before  the 
issuing  of  such  commission,  the  person  with  whom  such  debt 
has  been  contracted  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  apply  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  set  a  value  upon  such  debt,  and  the  commissioners 
are  required  to  ascertain  the  value  thereof,  and  to  admit  such 
person  to  ))rove  the  amount  so  ascertained,  and  to  receive  divi- 
dends thereon :  or  if  such  value  shall  not  be  so  ascertained 
before  the  contingency  shall  have  happened,  he  may  prove  in 
respect  of  such  debt,  and  receive  dividends  with  the  other  cre- 
ditors, not  disturbing  any  former  dividends;  provided  such 
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person  bad  not,  when  such  debt  was  contracted,  notice  of  any 
act  of  bankruptcy  by  sucb  bankrupt  committed.  6  G.  4.  c.  1 6. 
§  56,  New, 

A  mere  claim  for  unliquidated  damages  for  breacb  of  a  con- 
tract to  accept  and  pay  for  goods,  wbicb  contract  was  not 
broken  till  after  the  bankruptcy  of  the  vender,  is  not  a  con- 
tingent debt  proveable  under  tbis  sect.  9  Barn,  4*  C  1 45 : 
and  see  4  Bins,  209.  The  section  has  been  held  not  to  apply 
to  debts  payable  on  a  contingency  which  happened  before  the 
act  took  effect.     1  Mont,  ^'  Mac,  293. 

Sureties, —Any  person  who,  at  the  insuing  of  the  commission, 
shall  be  surety  or  liable  for  any  debt  of  the  bankrupt,  or  bail 
for  the  bankrupt,  Qhis  case  of  bail  was  not  remedied  by  49  G, 
3.  c.  121.  §  8.  J,  cither  to  the  sheriff  or  to  the  action,  if  he  shall 
have  paid  the  debt  or  any  part  thereof  in  discharge  of  the 
whole  debt  (although  he  may  have  paid  the  same  after  the 
commission  issued),  if  the  creditor  shall  have  proved  his  debt 
under  the  commission,  shall  be  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  such  creditor  as  to  the  dividends  and  all  other  rights  under 
the  said  commission  which  such  creditor  possessed,  or  would  be 
entitled  to  in  respect  of  such  proofs ;  or  if  the  creditor  shall 
not  have  proved  under  the  commission,  such  surety,  or  person 
liable,  or  bail,  shall  be  entitled  to  prove  his  demand  in  respect 
of  such  payment  as  a  debt  under  the  commission,  not  disturb- 
ing the  former  dividends,  and  may  receive  dividends  with  the 
other  creditors,  although  he  may  have  become  surety  liable  or 
bail  as  aforesaid,  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  such 
bankrupt :  provided  that  such  person  had  not,  when  he  became 
such  surety  or  bail,  or  so  liable  as  aforesaid,  notice  of  any  apt 
of  bankruptcy  by  such  bankrupt  committed.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  52. 
(As  49  G.  3.  c,  121.  §  8.) 

It  was  held  that  neither  bail  to  the  sheriff  nor  bail  above 
were  within  the  operation  of  the  former  acts,  and  consequently 
such  bail  paying  the  debt  and  costs  subsequently  to  the  com- 
mission, were  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  from  the  bank- 
rupt, notwithstanding  his  certificate;  but  they  are  both  ex- 
pressly included  in  the  above  enactment.  Bac,  Ab,  Bankrupt, 
(£.^  (7th  ed.) 

A  person  purchasing  the  debt  of  one  entitled  to  prove,  may 
prove  in  his  place  under  the  statute.  1  Rose,  4.  The  statute 
applies  only  to  cases  of  payment  of  the  whole  debt,  or  a  part 
in  discharge  of  the  whole,  and  not  to  a  payment  of  a  part  in 
discharge  of  the  personal  liability  of  the  surety.  5  Barn,  Sf  A. 
852. 

A  surety  in  an  annuity  deed  was  held  not  to  be  within  the 
provision  of  the  49  G.  8.  c.  121  ;  but  the  55th  sect,  of  the 
o  G.  4.  c.  16.  has  provided  for  this  case.  4  Matile  4*  S.  332 : 
3  Barn.  S^  A,  UQ, 

AppreiUice  indentures, — ^When  any  person  shall  be  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  commission 
against  him,  the  issuing  of  such  commission  shall  be  and  enure 
as  a  complete  discharge  of  the  indentures  whereby  such  ap- 
prentice was  bound  to  such  bankrupt.  And  if  any  sum  shall 
nave  been  really  and  bond  Jtdc  paid  by  or  on  the  behalf  of  such 
apprentice  to  the  bankrupt  as  an  apprentice  fee,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  commissioners,  upon  proof  thereof,  to  order  any 
sum  to  l)e  paid  to  or  for  the  use  of  such  apprentice  which  they 
shall  think  reasonable,  regard  being  had,  in  estimating  such 
sum,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
apprentice  to  the  bankrupt,  and  to  the  time  during  which  such 
apprentice  shall  have  resided  with  the  bankrupt  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  the  commission.     6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  49*  New, 

Interest  when  proveable, — In  all  future  commissions  against 
persons  liable  upon  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note 
whereupon  interest  is  not  reserved,  and  which  shall  be  over  due 
at  the  issuing  of  the  commission,  the  holder  of  such  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note  shall  be  entitled  to  prove  for  interest 
upon  the  same,  to  be  calculated  by  the  commissioners  to  the 
date  of  the  commission,  at  such  rate  as  is  allowed  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  actions  upon  such  bills  or  notes.  6  G.  4. 
c.  16.  S  57.  New, 


Distress, — No  distress  for  rent  made  and  levied  after  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  upon  the  goods  or  effects  of  any  bankrupt  (whe- 
ther before  or  after  issuing  the  commisnon)  shall  be  available 
for  more  than  one  year's  rent,  accrued  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
commission  ;  but  the  landlord  or  party  to  whom  the  rent  shall 
be  due  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  a  creditor  under  the 
commission  for  the  overplus  of  rent  due,  and  for  whidi  the 
distress  shall  not  be  available.     6  G.  4.  c,  I6.  §  74. 

Commissions  against  partners, — ^Any  creditor  whose  debt  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  petition  for  a  commission  against  all 
the  partners  of  any  firm,  may  petition  for  a  commission  against 
any  one  or  more  partners  of  such  firm  ;  and  every  commisaioii 
issued  upon  such  petition  shall  be  valid,  although  it  does  not 
include  all  the  partners  of  the  firm.  ()  G.  4.  c,  1 6.  §  1 6.  (As 
3  G.  4.  c,  74.)  But  before  the  passing  of  the  3  G.  4.  this  could 
not  have  been  done :  it  must  have  included  all  the  ostensible 
partners ;  and  if  a  joint  commission  had  been  bad  as  against  one 
partner,  it  was  deemed  bad  as  against  all. 

If  a  joint  commission  is  sued  out  against  some  of  the  part« 
ners,  and  any  other  commission  is  sued  out  against  the  remain^ 
ing  partners,  such  commission  shall  be  directed  to  the  commis* 
sioners  to  whom  such  first  commission  was  directed ;  and  imme* 
diately  after  the  adjudication  under  such  other  commission,  the 
commissioners  shall  convey  and  assign  all  the  estate,  real  and 
personal,  of  such  bankrupt  or  bankrupts  to  the  assignees  chosen 
under  the  first  commission;  and  after  such  conveyance,  all 
separate  proceedings  under  any  such  other  commission  shall  be 
stayed ;  and  every  such  commission  shall,  without  affecting 
the  validity  of  the  first  commission,  be  annexed  to  and  form 
part  of  the  same:  provided  that  the  lord  chancellor  may 
direct  any  such  other  commission  to  be  issued  to  any  other  oomi* 
missioners,  or  that  such  other  commissioners  shall  proceed  sepa* 
rately  or  in  conjunction  with  the  first  commission.  6  G.  4. 
c.  16.  §  17.   (As  3  G.  4.  c,  81.  5  9.) 

Under  a  separate  commission,  not  only  the  separate  creditors, 
but  joint  creditors  also,  whose  respective  debts  amount  to  lOl. 
or  upwards,  may  prove  their  debts  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in 
choice  of  assignees  under  such  commission,  and  of  assenting  to, 
or  dissenting  from,  the  certificate  of  such  bankrupt  or  bank- 
rupts ;  but  such  creditor  shall  not  receive  any  dividend  out  of 
the  separate  estates  of  the  bankrupt  or  bankrupts,  until  all  the 
separate  creditors  shall  have  received  the  full  amount  of  their 
respective  debts,  unless  such  creditor  shall  be  a  petitioning 
creditor  in  a  commission  against  one  member  of  a  firm. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  62.  Am. 

Assignees  of  one  or  more  members  of  a  firm  may  nse  the 
names  of  the  partners  in  suits,  indemnifying  them,  and  aUow- 
ing  them  part  of  the  proceeds  under  order  of  Chancery.  6  G.4w 
c.  16.  §  89.  (As  3  G.  4.  c.  81.  §  II.) 

The  proof  of  debts  by  creditors  (corporations  by  their  agents^ 
is  provided  for  as  by  former  acts.     6  G,  4.  c  I6.  §  46.  Am* 

Commissioners  may  pay  six  months'  wages  to  clerks  and 
servants,  and  they  may  prove  under  the  commission  for  any 
sum  beyond  that  amount.   6  G.  4.  c,  I6.  §  48.  New, 

Debts  not  due  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  but  accruing 
afterwards,  may  le  proved,  allowing  rebate  of  interest. 
6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  51.  (As  7  G.  1.  c.  SI.  §1.2:  46  G.  3.  c,  135. 
§  2.) 

Debts  ui)on  bottomry,  and  respondentia  bonds,  are  provided 
for,  as  also  policies  of  insurances.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  53.  (As 
49  G.  S,c,  121.  §  16.) 

Annuity  creditors  may  prove  for  the  value  of  the  annuity, 
calculated  on  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  grant.  Sureties  for 
annuitants  are  also  to  prove.  6  G.  4.  c,  1 6.  §  54,  55,  New,^^ 
The  surety  cannot  be  sued  by  the  annuitant  until  the  latter 
has  proved  under  the  commission  ft  r  the  value  of  the  annuity 
and  the  arrears  thereof.  The  word  Pa^mettt  appears  to  have 
been  printed  in  the  act  instead  of  Arrears.  See  Eden's  note 
on  the  section. 

A  phiintiff  having  obtained  judgment  is  entitled  to  prove 
for  hu  costs.    6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  58.  New, 
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Suits  shall  not  be  abated  by  the  death  or  removal  of  as- 
signees.   6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  67*  New, 

Commissioners  may  proceed  under  the  commission  in  cases 
when>  on  examination,  it  appears  that  an  extent  issued  under 
an  untrue  pretence  of  the  bankrupt  beins  the  king's  debtor. 
6  G.  4.  c  16.  §  71.    (As  21  Jac.  1.  c.  19-  §  10.) 

Leases  and  assignments,  to  the  benefit  of  which  the  bankrupt 
is  entitled,  may  be  accepted  or  declined  by  the  assignees,  under 
order  of  the  lord  chancellor.  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  §  75.  Am, — So  a 
Tendor  of  lands  to  bankrupt  may  compel  assignees  to  accept  or 
decline  the  contract.     Id,  §  76.  New. 

Bamkrupi's  discharge  from  leases ^  S^c — Prior  to  the 
49  G.  3.  c.  121.  §  19.  the  bankrupt  remained  liable  to  the 
landlord  on  the  covenants  in  the  lease,  notwithstanding  the 
assignees  had  accepted  the  lease.  By  that  statute  the  bank- 
rupt was  discharged  from  liability  in  respect  of  the  rents 
and  covenants  where  the  assignees  had  accepted  the  lease; 
but  unless  they  accepted,  the  bankrupt  still  remained  liable. 
By  the  present  act  the  bankrupt  may  discharge  himself  from  the 
rents  and  covenants,  whether  the  assignees  accept  or  decline 
Uie  lease.  Bac,  Ah.  Bankrupt.  (F.)  (Ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.) 
The  chancellor's  jurisdiction  is  only  where  the  assignees  refuse 
or  neglect  either  to  accept  or  decline ;  and  where  they  elect  he 
cannot  make  an  order,  and  he  cannot  decide  whether  they 
have  elected  or  not ;  he  can  only  send  that  question  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  Ibid.  The  act  only  applies  to  cases  between  the 
lessor  and  lessee  or  assignee,  and  not  to  cases  between  the 
lessee  and  the  assignee  of  the  lease.  3  Bam.  4*  A.  5^1.  And 
the  lessee  is  not  discharged  by  the  assignee  becoming  bank- 
rupt, and  delivering  up  the  lease  to  the  lessor  within  fourteen 
days ;  for  the  act  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  lease,  but  merely 
discharges  the  bankrupt  from  the  rents  and  covenants.  3  Bant* 
^JdoL  211. 

The  lord  chancellor  may  order  bankrupt  to  join  in  convey- 
ances. §  78.  Am.  And  if  such  order  is  not  obeyed,  the  bonk* 
ropt's  title  is  efl'ectually  barred  by  the  order. 

All  commissions,  deeds,  and  instruments  relating  to  effects  of 
bankrupts  are  exempted  from  the  stamp  duties.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6. 
i  9S.  New. 

Penalties  of  perjury,  or  the  bankrupt  or  others  swearing 
fidsely.    6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  99*  (As  3  G.  4.  c.  81.  §  6.) 

All  forfeitures  under  the  act  may  be  sued  for  by  the  assignees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  100.  (As  13 
Eiiz.  r.  7-  §  8  :  1  Jac.  1 .  c.  1 5.) 

Assignees  shall  keep  account  of  effects  of  bankrupt,  under 
the  superintendance  and  control  of  commissioners,  who  may 
mmmon  and  commit  assignees  for  neglect.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6. 
$  101    Am,  (As  5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  26.) 

Creditors,  at  meeting  for  choice  of  assignees,  shall  direct  into 
what  banker's  proceeds  of  bankrupt's  efiects  shall  be  paid,  but 
not  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners'  solicitor  or  assignees.  6  G.  4. 
c  1 16.  §  102.    (As  5  G.  2.  c.  20.  §  31 :  49  G.  3.  c.  121.  §  3.) 

The  commissioners,  before  the  choice  of  assignees,  and  after- 
wards the  assignees,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners, 
may  nmke  the  bankrupt  an  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of 
hmiself  and  his  family,  until  he  shall  have  passed  his  last  exa- 
mination. 6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  114.  New. — The  allowance  to  the 
bankrupt,  after  obtaining  his  certificate,  is  re-enacted  by  6  G.  4. 
c  16.  §  128.  as  directed  by  5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  7,  8.  from  3  to 
10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  amount  of  dividend,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding, at  the  utmost,  600/. ;  and  by  §  129.  one  partner  may  re- 
ceive such  allowance,  though  another  may  not  be  entitled  to  it. 

The  bankrupt  must  deliver  up  all  his  books  of  account  and 
attend  the  assignees,  in  settling  all  demands,  on  penalty  of  being 
oommitted  for  n^lect.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  1 16.  (As  5  G.  2.  c.  30.§36.) 

The  bankrupt  is  protected  from  arrest  during  his  examina- 
tion, or  if  arrested  or  in  custody,  may  be  discharged,  on  pro* 
ducing  the  summons  of  the  commissioners.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6. 
§117.     (As  5  G.  2.  r.  SO.  §  5.) 

Certificate. — Bankrupt  having  obtained  his  certificate,  is  freed 
from  all  future  arrests  and  execution  for  claims  proveable  under 
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commission ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  his  discharge  on  producing 
his  certificate,  which  shall  be  taken  as  evidence  of  all  prior 
proceedings  in  the  bankruptcy.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  126.     (As 

5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  7.  13.) 

If  there  is  any  appearance  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  bank- 
rupt, the  court  will  not  interfere  in  a  summary  way.  2  H. 
Black.  1. 

And  any  of  the  grounds  in  §  130.  may  be  shown  against 
the  discharge ;  and  whenever  the  validity  of  the  certificate  is 
disputed,  the  court  will  not  relieve  without  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  an  issue.  And  as  the  case  ought  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  on  a  summary  application,  the  court  will  not  decide  on 
motion  the  effect  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy.  Bac.  Ab.  Bankrupt 
(N.  2.)  {notd  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.)  The  bankruptcy  and 
certificate  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue, 
but  must  be  pleaded  according  to  the  statute.  1  Camp.  362  : 
12  East,  664 :  Bac.  Ab.  uhi  supra,  where  see  the  cases  digested 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  certificate. 

The  discharge  under  §  121.  of  the  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  ex- 
tends to  the  goods  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
where  a  certificated  bankrupt's  goods  were  seized  under  an 
execution  for  a  debt  due  before  the  bankruptcy,  the  court  set 
aside  the  execution.    Davis  v.  Shapley,  1  Bam.  ^  Add.  54. 

Second  commission. — On  a  second  commission  against  a  per- 
son having  been  once  bankrupt,  if  the  bankrupt  does  not  pay 
15^.  in  the  pound,  his  future  effects  will  be  liable,  by  becoming 
vested  in  the  assignees,  but  his  person  is  protected  from  arrest. 

6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  127.  (As  5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  9-  Am,)  Under  this 
section  a  third  commission  of  bankrupt,  where  15*.  in  the 
pound  was  not  paid  under  the  second,  was  declared  an  absolute 
nuUity.     Fowler  v.  Coster,  10  Barn,  <^  C.  427. 

Bankrupt's  protnise  to  pay  debts, — Bankrupt  shall  not  be 
liable  upon  any  promise  to  pay  a  debt,  discharged  by  his 
certificate,  unless  such  promise  be  in  writing.  6  G.  4.  c.  I6. 
§131.  New.  It  appears  to  be  now  settled  after  conflicting 
decisions  that  the  bankrupt  cannot  be  arrested  on  any  subse- 
quent promise,  since  the  126th  section  declares  that  if  arrested 
for  such  debt,  he  shall  be  discharged  on  common  bail.  1  Barn* 
SfC.UQi  Bac.  Ab.  Bankrupt.  (N.)  (Ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.) 

In  case  any  surplus  of  the  bankrupt's  effects  remains,  after 
payment  of  all  debts  (which  in  such  case  are  to  be  paid  in  full 
with  interest),  the  assignees  shall  account  to  the  bankrupt  for 
such  surplus.     6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  132.     Am. 

Enrollment  of   Procebdinos  in  Bankruptcy. 

The  2  and  3  W.  4.  c,  114.  recites  that  it  is  expedient  that 
the  record  of  all  matters  in  bankruptcy  should  be  under  the 
same  custody,  and  enacts  that  the  records  of  all  commissions  of 
bankrupt,  and  of  all  proceedings  under  the  same,  which  may  have 
been  entered  of  record  under  the  6  G.  4.  c.  16.  or  any  other 
act,  shall  be  removed  into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  shall 
be  kept  as  records  of  the  said  court,  in  such  place  as  the  judges 
of  that  court  shall  direct ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judges  to 
nominate  the  person  heretofore  appointed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, to  enter  such  proceedings  of  record,  or  in  case  of  his  re- 
fusal some  other  fit  person,  as  the  clerk  of  enrollment  of  the 
said  court,  at  such  salary,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fees  thereafter 
mentioned,  as  the  chancellor  shall  direct ;  and  such  clerk  of 
of  enrollment  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  all  the  records 
so  removed  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  in  like  manner  enter  of  re- 
cord all  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  which  by  this  act  or  the 
6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  or  the  Bankrupt  Court  act,  or  any  order,  may  be 
directed  to  be  entered,  on  payment  of  the  fees  therein  mentioned. 

By  §  4.  any  judge  of  the  Bankrupt  Court  may  on  applica-* 
tion  made  to  him  direct  the  officer  to  enter  on  record  any  com- 
mission at  any  time  before  issued,  and  the  depositions  and  pro-« 
ceedings ;  provided  that  the  officer  may  without  special  order 
enter  on  record  the  matters  directed  by  the  6  G.  4.  c.  16.  and 
the  Bankrupt  Court  act  to  be  entered. 

By  §  5.  all  fiats  and  adjudications  of  bankruptcy,  and  appoint- 
ments of  assignees  and  certificates,  shall  be  entered  of  record 
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on  the  application  of  any  party  interested,  on  the  payment  of 
the  fees  therein  mentioned,  without  any  petition.  And  any 
judge  may  on  petition  direct  any  d^Kwition  or  other  proceeding 
to  be  entered. 

By  §  7-  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  witness  deposing  to 
the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  or  trading,  or  act  of  bankruptcy, 
the  assignees,  and  all  persons  claiming  under  them,  may  read  in 
evidence,  in  support  of  such  commission  or  fiat,  any  deposition 
of  such  deceased  witness,  relative  to  such  petitioning  creditor's 
debt,  trading,  &c.,  which  shall  be  duly  entered  of  record 
aooerding  to  the  act,  provided  that  the  depositions  shall  be  read 
in  evidence  in  such  cases  only  where  the  party  using  the  same 
shall  defend  some  right,  title,  interest,  or  demand,  which  the 
bankrupt  might  have  claimed  or  defended. 

By  §  8.  no  fiat  in  lieu  of  a  commission,  nor  any  adjudiivt- 
tion  of  bankruptcy,  nor  appointment  of  assignees,  or  certificate, 
shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  first  entered  of  record. 

By  §  9.  it  is  provided  that  on  the  production  in  evi- 
dence of  any  commission,  fiat,  adjudication,  assignment,  ap- 
pointment of  assignees,  certificate,  deposition,  or  other  proceed- 
ing in  bankruptcy,  purporting  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
court,  the  same  shall  be  read  as  evidence  of  such  documents 
respectively  and  of  the  same  having  been  so  entered  of  record 
as  aforesaid,  without  farther  proof. 

BANNERET.  Knight  Banneret  is  a  knight  made  in  the 
field,  with  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  the  standard 
and  making  it  as  it  were  a  banner ;  and  such  are  allowed  to 
display  theu:  arms  on  a  banner  in  the  king's  army  as  barons  do ; 
and  were  next  to  barons  in  dignity.  See  sUit,  5  R.  2.  «/.  2. 
c.  4 ;  by  which  it  seems  such  bannerets  were  anciently  called 
by  summons  to  parliament.  Terms  de  Letf.  See  ParUa" 
ment.  Precedence. 

BANNIMUS.  The  form  of  an  expulsion  of  any  member 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  affixing  the  sentence  in  some 
public  places,  as  a  denunciation  or  promulgation  of  it.  And 
the  word  banning  is  taken  for  an  exclamation  against,  or  curs- 
ing of  another. 

BANNITUS,  or  Banniaius,'}  An  outlaw,  or  banished  man. 
Pat.  Ed.  2. 

BANNOCK.  A  thick  cake  of  oatmeal,  being  a  perquisite 
of  the  servant  of  the  mill  in  Thirlage.     See  that  title. 

BANNUM  vel  BANLEUGA.  The  utmost  bounds  of  a 
manor  or  town ;  so  used  47  H.  3 :  BaAI.  44,  Sfc.  Banleuga  de 
Arundel  is  taken  for  all  that  is  comprehended  within  the 
Hmits  or  lands  adjoining,  and  so  belonging  to  the  castle  or 
town.     SeM.  Hist  of  Tythes,  p.  75. 

BANS.  The  previous  proclamation  in  church  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  not  authorised  by  licence.  See  tit. 
Marriage;  and  as  to  bans  in  Scotland.     10  Ann.  c.  7- 

BARBERS,  were  incorporated  with  the  surgeons  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  not  to  practise  surgery,  except  drawing  of  teeth,  &c. 
92  H.  8.  c.  42  ;  but  separated  by  18  G.  2.  c.  15.  See 
JSurgeon. 

BARBICAN,  barbicannm,2    A  watch-tower  or  bulwark. 

BARBICAN  AGE,  barbicanagimn.^  Money  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  barbican,  or  watch-tower ;  or  a  tribute  to- 
wards the  repairing  or  building  a  bulwark.  Carla  17  Ed.  S : 
Monasticon.  tain.  I.  p.  976. 

BARCARIUM,  barcaria.'^  A  sheep-cote,  and  sometimes 
used  for  a  sheep-walk.   MS.  de  Placii.  Ed.  3.   See  Bercatia, 

BARGAIN  AND  SALE,  is  an  instrument  whereby  the 
property  of  lands  and  tenements  is  for  valuable  consideration 
granted  and  transferred  from  one  person  to  another:  it  is 
called  a  real  contract  upon  a  valuable  consideration  for  passing 
of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  by  deed  indented  and 
inrolled.     2  Insl.  672. 

Since  the  introduction  of  uses  and  trusts,  and  the  stat. 
27  H.  8.  c.  10.  for  transferring  the  possession  to  the  use,  the 
necessity  of  livery  of  seisin  for  passing  a  freehold  in  corporeal 
hereditaments,  hais  been  almost  wholly  superseded ;  and  in  con- 


sequence of  it,  the  conveyance  by  feoffment  is  now  rery  little 
in  use.  Before  the  statute  of  uses,  equitable  estates  of  freehold 
miffht  be  created  through  the  medium  of  trusts,  wiUiout  livery  ; 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  statute,  legal  estates  of  beehM. 
may  now  be  created  in  the  same  way.  They  who  framed  the 
statute  of  uses  evidently  foresaw  that  it  would  render  livery 
unnecessary  to  the  passing  of  a  freehold ;  and  that  a  freehcdd 
of  such  things  as  do  not  lie  in  grant  would  become  traaa- 
ferrable  by  parol  only,  without  any  solemnity  whatever.  To 
prevent  the  inconveniencies  which  might  arise  from  a  mode  of 
conveyance  so  uncertain  in  the  proof,  and  so  liable  to  mis- 
construction and  abuse,  it  was  enacted  in  the  same  session  of 
parliament,  that  an  estate  of  freehcdd  should  not  pass  by  bar- 
gain and  sale  only,  unless  it  was  by  indenture  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  county  where  the  lands 
lie ;  such  inrollment  to  be  made  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  indenture.  Slat.  27  H.  S.  c.  16:  Bee  2  Inst.  675 : 
Btf.  229 :  Poph.  48 :  DaU.  63.  The  objects  of  this  provision 
evidently  were,  first,  to  enforce  the  contracting  parties  to 
ascertain  the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  by  reducing  it  into  writ- 
ing ;  secondly,  to  make  the  proof  of  it  easy,  by  requiring  thetr 
seals  to  it,  and  consequently  the  presence  of  a  witness ;  and 
lastly,  to  prevent  the  frauds  of  secret  conveyances,  by  substi- 
tuting the  more  effectual  notoriety  of  enrollment,  for  the  more 
ancient  one  of  livery.  But  the  latter  part  of  this  ^xmsioa« 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  evaded,  would  have  introduced  almost 
an  universal  register  of  conveyances  of  the  freehold,  in  case  of 
corporeal  hereditaments,  was  soon  defeated  by  the  invention  of 
the  conveyance  by  lease  and  release,  which  sprung  from  the 
omission  to  extend  the  statute  to  bargains  and  sales  lot  terms  of 
years.  See  8  Co.  93 :  2  RoU.  Ab.  204 :  2  Inst.  671.  And  the 
other  parts  of  the  statute  were  necessarily  ineffectual  in  our 
courts  of  equity,  because  these  were  still  left  at  liberty  to  com- 
pel the  execution  of  trusts  of  the  freehold,  thou|^  created 
without  deed  or  writing.  The  inconveniencies  from  this  in- 
sufficiency of  the  statute  of  enrollments  are  now  in  some  mea^ 
sure  prevented  by  stat.  29  C.  2.  c.  3.  which  provides  against 
conveying  any  lands  or  hereditaments  for  more  than  three 
years,  or  declaring  trusts  of  them,  otherwise  than  by  writing. 
1  hist,  48.  a.  n.  3. 

This  may  serve  at  present  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  Bar^ 
gam  and  Sale ;  but  to  obtain  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  this 
part  of  the  law,  see  farther  tit.  Conveiyance,  Deed,  Feofimemi, 
Lease  and  Release,  Use,  ^x.  and  1  Inst,  by  Hargrove  and 
Butler.     Bac.  Ab.  Bargain  and  Sale.  (7th  ed.) 

At  present  it  may  be  fit  to  consider, 

I.  What  Things  may  be  bargained  and  sold. 
II.  1.  By  whom,  to  whom,  and 

2.  By  what  Words  a  Bargain  and  Sale  may  be  made* 

III.  1.  Of  the  Consideration,  and 

2.  EnroUtnent  of  a  Bargain  and  Sale. 

IV.  Of  the  Manner  of  pleading  Bargains  and  Sales, 

I.  What  Things  may  be  bargained  and  sold,'^  Ail  things,  W 
the  most  part,  that  are  grantaUe  by  deed  in  any  other  way» 
are  gran  table  by  bargain  and  sale;  and  lands,  rents,  advow- 
sons,  tithes.  Sec  may  be  granted  by  it  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  £ar 
life,  &C.     1  Ren.  176:  11  Rep.  25. 

Any  freehola  or  inheritance  in  possession,  reverskm,  or  rs- 
mainder  upon  an  estate  for  years^  or  life,  or  in  tail,  may  be 
bargained  and  sold,  but  the  deed  shall  be  enrcdled.  2  Co.  54 1 
Dyer,  309 :  2  Inst.  671 . 

But  if  tenant  for  life  bargains  and  sells  his  land  by  deed  en- 
rolled, it  will  be  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate.     4  Leon.  2.51. 

But  a  man  seised  of  a  freehold,  may  bargain  and  sell  for 
years,  and  this  shall  be  executed  by  the  statute  of  uses* 
27  H.  8.  c.  10. 

A  man  possessed  of  a  term  cannot  bargain  and  sell  it,  so  as  te 
be  executed  by  the  statute.     2  Co.  35,  86 :  Poph.  76. 

A  bargain  and  sale  of  the  profits  of  land|  is  a  bargain 
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9aU  ci  the  knd  itself;  for  the  profits  and  the  Lind  are  the  Fame 
thing  in  substance.     Dyer,  71* 

A  rent  in  esse*  may  he  bargained  and  sold,  because  this  is  a 
fi«eh<dd  within  the  statute;  and,  before  the  statute,  a  rent 
newly  created  might  be  bargained  and  soId>  because  when 
moneys  as  an  equivalent,  was  given,  and  ceremonies  or  words 
of  law  were  wanting,  the  Chancery  supplied  them ;  but  it 
teems  that,  since  the  statute,  a  rent  newly  created  cannot 
be  bargained  and  sold,  because  there  ought  to  be  a  freehold  in 
some  other  person,  to  be  executed  in  cestui  que  use;  but  here 
can  be  no  seisin  of  his  rent  in  the  bargainor,  because  no  man 
can  be  seised  of  a  rent  in  his  own  land,  and  consequently  there 
can  be  no  estate  to  be  executed  in  the  bargainee.  Kelw,  85  : 
I  Co.  126:   1  And.  32?:  I  Jones,  179-    Sedan,  de  hoc. 

If  A.,  by  indenture  enrolled,  bargains  and  sells  lands  to  B. 
and  bis  heirs,  with  a  way  over  other  lands  of  A.,  this  is  void  as 
to  the  way ;  for  nothing  but  an  use  passes  by  the  deed,  and 
there  can  be  no  use  of  a  thing  not  in  esse,  as  a  way,  common, 
9tc  before  they  are  created.     Cro,  Jac.  189* 


II.  1 .  By  whom  and  to  nhom  Bargain  and  Sale  may  be  made. 
— Tlie  king,  and  all  other  persons  that  cannot  be  seised 
to  a  use,  cannot  bargain  and  sell ;  for  at  common  law,  when  a 
man  had  sold  his  land  for  money  without  giving  livery,  the  use 
cmly  pasted  in  equity,  and  this  is  now  executed,  and  becomes  a 
bargain  and  sale  by  the  statute ;  but,  antecedent  to  any  such 
execution,  there  must  be  a  use  well  raised,  which  cannot  be 
without  a  person  capable  of  being  seised  to  a  use,  which  the 
king  is  not,  there  being  no  means  to  compel  him  to  perform 
tbe  uae  or  trust ;  for  the  Chancery  has  only  a  delegated  ]x>wer 
from  the  king  over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects;  and  the 
king  is  the  universal  judge  of  property,  and  ought  to  be  per- 
leetly  indififerent,  and  not  to  take  upon  him  the  particular  de- 
fence of  any  man's  estate  as  a  trustee.  Bro.  Feoffment  to  Uses, 
S3 :  Hard.  468 :  Poph.  72. 

If  tenant  in  tail  bargains  and  sells  his  land  in  fee,  this  passes 
an  estate  determinable  upon  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail ;  for, 
at  common  law,  the  use  could  not  be  granted  of  any  greater 
estate  than  the  party  had  in  him  ;  now  tenant  in  tail  had  an 
itfberitanee  in  him,  but  he  could  dispose  of  it  only  during  his 
own  life ;  and  therefore,  when  he  sells  the  use  in  fee,  cestui 
qme  use  has  a  kind  of  an  inheritance,  yet  determined  within  the 
ooospasi  of  a  life;  and  the  statute  executes  it  in  the  same 
BMnner  as  he  has  the  use,  and  consequently  he  will  have  some 
properties  of  a  tenant  in  fee,  and  some  of  a  tenant  for  life  only ; 
but  if  tenant  for  life  bargains  and  sells  in  fee,  this  passes  only 
mi  esUAe  far  life,  for  he  could  not  pass  the  use  of  an  estate  for 
]ke  to  the  bargainee,  and  the  statute  executes  the  possession  as 
tbe  party  has  the  use.  10  Co.  9^  98 :  1  Saund.  26*0.  26l  : 
1  a>u  14.  15:  Co.  Lit.  151. 

A  man  may  bargain  and  sedl  to  a  corporation,  for  they  may 
take  a  use,  though  the  money  be  given  by  the  governors  in 
tbeir  natural  capacity.     10  Co.  24.  34:  2  Roll.  Ab.  788. 

A  man  may  bargain  and  sell  to  his  son ;  but  then  the  consi* 
desaiMMi  of  money  ought  to  be  expressed,  and  it  ought  to  have 
all  tbe  other  circumstances  of  bargain  and  sale ;  but  this  shall 
operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised,  if  there  be  none  but  the 
eoDiideratkm  of  natural  love  and  affection  expressed.  7  Co.  40 : 
£  Co.  24 :  Cro.  EUz.  394 :  1  Fent.  137  :  1  Lev.  56.  But  if  a 
aon  and  heir  bargains  and  sells  the  inheritance  of  his  father, 
tbis  is  void,  because  he  hath  no  right  to  transfer ;  the  same  law 
ai  a  release.     Keilw.  85  :  Co.  Lit.  265. 

If  an  infant  bargains  and  sells  his  land  by  deed  indented  and 
aninUed,  yet  he  may  plead  non-age :  for,  notwithstanding  the 
itatttte,  the  bargainee  claims  by  the  deed  as  at  common  law, 
^•ch  was,  and  therefore  is,  still  defeauble  by  non-age. 
%JmM.67S. 

If  a  buaband  seised  of  lands,  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  tenant 
is  tail,  bargains  and  sells  the  trees  growing  on  the  lands,  and 
diia  before  sevenmce,  the  bargainee  cannot  afterwards  cut 


them  down  and  take  them  away.   Mo.  41.    See  tit.  Baron  and 
Feme,  IV. 

If  there  be  two  joint-tenants,  and  one  of  them  makes  a  bar- 
gain and  sale  qf'hts  own  estate  in  fee,  and  then  the  other  dies, 
the  other  moiety  shall  survive  to  the  bargainor :  for,  since  the 
freehold  is  in  the  bargainor,  the  inheritance  continues ;  but  if 
such  joint-tenant  bad  bargained  and  sold  totum  statum  suum  in 
fee,  though  he  died  before  enrollment ;  yet  if  the  deed  were 
afterwards  enrolled,  the  moiety  would  not  survive,  but  would 
pass  to  the  bargainee.   Cro.  Jac.  53  :  Co.  Lit.  186:  1  Bulst.  3. 
2.  By  what  Words  a  Bargain  and  Sale  may  be  made. — 
The  very   words   bargain   and  sell  are  not  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity in  this  deed,  for  other  words  equivalent  will  suffice ;  as 
if  a  man,  seised  of  lands  in  fee,  sell  the  same  to  another,  by 
the  words  alien  or  grants  the  deed  being  made  in  consideration 
of  money,  and  indented  and  enrolled,  will  be  an  effectual 
bargain  and  sale.     In  short,  whatever  words  upon  valuable 
consideration  would  have  raised  an  use  of  any  lands,  &c.  at 
common  law,  the  same  would  amount  to  a  bargain  and  sale 
within  this  act ;  as  if  a  man  by  deed,  &c.  for  a  valuable  consi- 
deration, covenants  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  another,  &c 
2  Inst.  672  :  Cro.  Jac.  210:  Mo.  34 :  Cro.  EUz.  166. 


III.  1.  Of  the  Consideration. — There  must  be  a  good  con- 
sideration given,  or,  at  least,  said  to  be  given,  for  lands  in 
these  deeds;  and  for  a  competent  sum  of  money  is  a  good 
consideration;  but  not  the  general  words  for  divers  consi- 
derations, &C.  Mod.  Ca.  777.  Where  money  is  mentioned 
to  be  paid  in  a  bargain  and  sale,  and  in  truth  no  money  is 
paid,  some  of  our  books  tell  us  this  may  be  a  good  bargain 
and  sale  ;  because  no  averment  will  lie  against  that  which  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  the  deed,  except  it  comes  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  fraudulent  or  no,  upon  the  statute  against  frau- 
dulent deeds.  T>yer,  ^0.  If  no  consideration  of  money  is 
expressed  in  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  it  may  be  supi^ed 
by  an  averment  that  it  was  made  for  money:  and  after  a 
verdict  on  a  trial,  it  shall  be  intended  that  evidence  was 
given  at  the  trial  of  money  paid.  1  Ventr.  108.  If  lands 
sure  bargained  and  sold  for  money  only,  the  deed  is  to  be  en- 
rolled according  to  the  statute ;  but  if  it  be  in  consideration  of 
money,  and  natural  afiection,  &c.  the  estate  will  pass  without 
it,     2  Inst,  672 :  2  Lev.  56. 

If  a  man,  in  consideration  of  so  much  money  to  be  paid  at  a 
day  to  come,  bargains  and  sells,  the  use  passes  presently,  and 
after  the  day  the  party  has  an  action  for  the  money,  for  it  is  a 
sale,  be  the  money  paid  presently  or  hereafter.    Dyer,  337.  a. 

2.  Enrollmetit  of  a  Bargain  and  Sale. — If  the  deed  of  bar- 
gain and  sale  be  not  enrolled  within  the  six  months  (which 
are  to  be  reckoned  after  twenty-ei^t  days  to  the  month,  the 
day  of  the  date  taken  exclusively),  it  is  of  no  force ;  so  that 
if  a  man  bargains  and  sells  his  land  to  me,  and  the  trees 
upon  it,  although  the  trees  might  be  sold  by  deed  without 
enrollment,  yet,  in  this  case,  if  the  deed  be  not  enrolled, 
it  will  be  good  neither  for  the  trees  nor  the  land.  Dyer, 
90 :  7  Rep.  40:  2  Bulst.  8.  A  bargain  and  sale  of  a 
manor,  to  which  an  advowson  is  appendant  by  indenture  not 
enrolled,  will  not  pass  the  advowson  or  the  manor,  for  it  was 
to  go  as  appendant.     Bro.  Cas.  240. 

fiut  in  some  cases,  where  a  deed  will  not  enure  by  way  of 
bargain  and  sale,  by  reason  of  some  defect  therein,  it  may  be 
good  to  another  purpose.  Dyer,  QO:  and  see  5  Bam  4* 
Cres.  101. 

If  two  bargains  and  sales  are  made  of  the  same  land,  to  two 
several  persons,  and  the  last  deed  is  first  enrolled ;  if,  after- 
wards, the  first  deed  is  also  enrolled  within  six  months,  the 
first  buyer  shall  have  the  land ;  for,  when  the  deed  is  enrolled, 
the  bargainee  is  seised  of  the  land  from  the  delivery  of  the 
deed,  and  the  enrollment  shall  relate  to  it.  Hob.  l65  :  JVood's 
Inst.  259*  Neither  the  death  of  the  bargainor  or  bargainee, 
before  the  enrollment  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  will 
hinder  the  passing  of  the  estate  to  the  bargainee;  but  the 
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estate  of  freehold  is  in  the  bargainor  until  the  deed  is  enrolled ; 
so  that  the  bargainee  cannot  bring  any  action  of  trespass  before 
entry  had,  though  it  is  said  he  may  surrender,  assign,  &c. 
CfV.  Jac.  52:  Co.  Lit,  147- 

A  bargainee  shall  have  rent  which  incurs  after  the  bargain 
and  sale,  and  before  the  enrollment.  Sid.  310.  Upon  the  en- 
rollment of  the  deed,  the  estate  settles  ab  initio,  by  the  stat. 
27  //.  8.  c.  16.  which  says,  that  it  shall  not  vest,  except  the 
deed  be  enrolled  ;  and  when  it  is  enrolled,  the  estate  vests  pre- 
sently by  the  statute  of  uses.     1  Danv,  Ab.  696. 

If  several  seal  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale^  and  but  one  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  thereupon  the  deed  is  enrolled  ;  this  Ls  a 
good  enrollment  within  the  statute.  Style,  462.  None  can 
make  a  bargain  and  sale  of  lands  that  hath  not  the  actual  pos- 
session thereof  at  the  time  of  the  sale;  if  he  hath  not 
the  ponsession,  the  deed  must  be  sealed  upon  the  land  to  make 
it  goad.     2  Inst.  672  :  1  Lill  290. 

Houses  and  lands  in  London,  and  any  city,  &c.  are  ex- 
empted out  of  the  statute  of  enrollments.  2  Inst.  676:  I  Nels. 
Ab.  342. — See  farther,  tit.  Enrollment. 

IV.  Of  pleading  Bargains  and  Sale. — In  pleading  a  bar- 
gain and  sale  the  deed  itself  must  be  shown  under  seal. 
1  Inst.  225.  For  though  the  enrollment  being  on  record  is  of 
undoubted  veracity,  being  the  transaction  of  the  court,  yet  the 
private  deed  has  not  the  sanction  of  a  record,  though  publicly 
acknowledged  and  enrolled  ;  for  it  might  have  been  falsely 
and  fraudulently  dated,  or  ill  executed.  Co.  Lit.  225.  6. 251.  6 : 
^  Inst.  673:    4  Co.  71:    5  Co.  53:  2  Roll.  Rep.  1 19. 

It  must  likewise  be  set  forth  that  the  enrollment  was  within 
six  months,  ov  secandttm  formam  slatuti,  Sfc.  Vide  Allen,  \Q: 
Carter,  221  :  Style,  34.  S.  C. 

In  pleading  a  bargain  and  sale  the  party  ought  regularly  to 
aver  payment  of  the  money.     1  Leon.  170:  see  Moor,  504. 

In  replevin  the  case  upon  the  pleadings  was,  that  the  defen- 
dant made  a  title  under  bargain  and  sale,  enrolled  within  six 
months,  and  the  statute  of  uses,  and  did  not  show  that  it  was 
in  consideration  of  money  ;  but  adjudged  that,  after  a  verdict, 
as  this  case  was,  it  shall  be  intended  that  evidence  was  given 
at  the  trial  of  money  paid.     1  Fent.  108. 

The  party  that  claims  by  any  bargain  and  sale  must  show  in 
what  court  the  deed  is  enrolled,  because  he  must  show  all 
things  in  certain  that  make  out  his  title ;  otherwise  his  adver- 
sarv  would  be  put  to  an  infinite  search  before  he  could  traverse 
with  security.     Yelv.  213:   Cro.  Jac.  29^.  S.C:  Yelv.  313.   ' 

BARKARY,  barkaria,  corticulus.'}  A  tan-house  or  place 
to  keep  bark  in  for  the  use  of  tanners.  New  Book  Entr.  tit. 
Assise,  Corp.  Polit.  2. 

BARMOTE.  A  court  not  of  record  within  the  Hundred 
of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  for  the  regulation  of  groves,  pos- 
sessions, and  trade  of  the  miners  and  lead.     Terms  de  Ley. 

BARN.  By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  2.  persons  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  setting  fire  to  any  barn,  &c.  are  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  suffer  death.  And  by  §  8.  persons  riotously  and 
tumultously  assembling,  and  with  force  demolishing,  pulling 
down,  or  destroying,  or  beginning  so  to  do,  any  bam.  Sec.  are 
also  guilty  of  felony,  and  punishable  with  death.  See  tit. 
Malicious  Injuries. 

BARON,  baro."^  Is  a  French  word,  and  hath  divers  sinifi- 
cations  here  in  England.  First,  it  is  taken  for  a  degree  of 
nobility  next  to  a  viscount.  Bracton,  lib.  I.  cap.  8.  says,  they 
are  called  barones,  quasi  robur  belli.  In  which  signification  it 
agrees  with  other  nations,  where  baronice  are  as  much  as  prO' 
vtncice :  so  that  barons  are  such  as  have  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, as  their  fee  holden  of  the  king ;  some  having  greater, 
and  others  less  authority  within  their  territories ;  it  is  probable 
that,  formerly,  in  this  kingdom,  all  those  were  called  barons 
that  had  such  seigniories  as  we  now  call  courts-baron  ;  as  they 
were  called  seigneurs  in  France,  who  had  any  manor  or  lord- 
ship: and  soon  after  the  conquest,  all  such  came  to  parlia- 
ment, and  sat  as  peers  in  the  lords'  house.    But  when^  by 


experience,  it  appeared  that  the  parliament  was  too  mtidi 
thronged  by  these  barons,  who  were  very  numerous,  it  was,  ia 
the  reign  of  King  John,  ordained,  that  none  but  the  banmes 
majores  should  come  to  parliament,  who,  for  their  extraordinaiy 
wisdom,  interest,  or  quality,  should  be  summoned  by  writ. 
After  this,  men  observing  the  estate  of  nobility  to  be  but  casual, 
and  depending  merely  upon  the  king's  will,  they  obtaiued 
of  the  king  letters  patent  of  this  dignity  to  them  and  their 
heirs  male,  who  were  called  barons  by  letters  patent,  or  by 
creation,  whose  posterity  are  now,  by  inheritance,  those  barons 
that  are  called  lords  of  the  parliament ;  of  which  kind  the  king 
may  create  at  his  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  barons 
by  writ,  as  well  as  barons  by  letters  patent :  and  those  barons 
who  were  first  by  writ,  may  now  also  justly  be  called  barons  by 
prescription,  for  that  they  and  their  ancestors  have  continued 
barons  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  2  Inst.  48.  See  tit.  Peers 
of  the  Realm.  The  original  of  barons  by  writ  Camden  refers 
to  King  Henry  III. ;  and  barons  by  letters  ^tent  or  creation 
commenced  11  R.  2.  Camb.  Biit.  page  IO9.  To  these  b  added 
a  third  kind  of  barons,  called  barons  by  tenure,  which  are 
some  of  our  ancient  barons  (see  Cruise  on  Dignities,  ch.  2.)  ; 
and  likewise  the  bishops,  who,  by  virtue  of  baronies  annexed 
to  their  bishopricks,  always  had  place  in  the  lords'  house  of  par* 
liament,  as  barons  by  succession.  Selden  Tit.  of  Honour,  lib.  4. 
cap.  13.     See  tit.  Parliament. 

There  aro  also  barons  by  office;  as  the  barons  of  the  Excke^ 
quer,  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  ^c.  In  ancient  records,  the 
word  baron  includes  all  the  nobility  of  England,  because,  r^u- 
larly,  all  noblemen  were  barons,  though  they  had  a  hiraer 
dignity  ;  and  therefore  the  charter  of  King  Edward  I.,  which 
is  an  exposition  of  what  relates  to  barons  in  Magna  Charta^ 
concludes  iestibus  archiepiscopis,  episcopis,  baronibus,  ^.  And 
the  great  council  of  the  nobility,  when  they  consisted,  besides 
earls  and  barons,  of  dukes,  marquisses,  &c.  were  all  compre- 
hended under  the  name  de  la  councell  de  baronage.  Glattv.  cap,  4. 
These  barons  have  given  them  two  ensigns  to  remind  them  of 
their  duties ;  first,  a  long  robe  of  scarlet,  in  respect  whereof 
they  are  accounted  de  magna  concitio  regis;  and,  secondly, 
they  are  girt  with  a  sword,  that  they  should  ever  be  ready  to 
defend  their  king  and  country.  2  Inst.  5.  A  baron  is  vir  mo^ 
tabilis  et  principalis :  and  the  chief  burgesses  in  London  were, 
in  former  tiroes,  barons,  before  there  was  a  lord  mayor,  as 
appears  by  the  city  seal  and  their  ancient  charters. — HenricHs  S. 
Rex.  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  et  hac  prcesenti  charta  nostra  com^ 
Jinnasse  baronibus  nostris  de  civitate  nostra  London  quod  digani 
sibi  mayor  de  seijms  singulis  annis,  <!$*c.  Spelm,  Gloss.  The  earls 
palatine  and  marches  of  England  had  anciently  their  barons 
under  them  ;  but  no  barons,  but  those  who  held  immediately 
of  the  king,  were  peers  of  the  realm.  It  is  certain  the  king's 
tenants  were  called  barons ;  as  we  may  find  in  Mat.  Paris,  and 
other  writers :  and  in  days  of  old,  all  men  were  styled  barons, 
whence  the  present  law-term  of  baron  and  feme  for  Husband 
and  Wife.     See  Baron  and  Feme. 

To  constitute  a  baron  in  Scotland,  in  the  strict  law  sense  of 
the  word,  his  lands  must  have  been  ceded  by  the  king  tit 
liberam  baroniam.  A  baron  in  this  sense  enjoyed  a  jurisdiction 
both  civil  and  criminal,  which  jurisdiction  was  by  20  G.  3.  c.  4^. 
reduced  to  the  right  of  recovering  from  his  vassals  and  tenants 
the  feu  duties  and  rents  of  the  land,  and  compelling  them  to 
perform  the  services  to  which  they  may  be  bound,  and  to  the 
right  of  deciding  in  civil  questions  not  exceeding  40«.  Their 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  assaults  and  minor  offences, 
and  so  restricted  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  exercised.  The  act 
also  provides  that  no  future  charter  of  erection  of  a  barony  shall 
convey  any  higher  jurisdiction  than  for  recovering  rentSj 
rights,  and  civil  services.  But  by  35  G.  3.  c.  122.  the  crown 
may  erect  free  and  independent  burghs  of  barony  in  those  par^s 
of  the  sea  coast  where  the  fishery  is  carried  on ;  the  magistrates 
in  such  burghs  having  the  power  of  justice  concurrenUy  with 
the  justices  of  the  county. 

Babony,  baronia,^    Is  that  honour  and  territory  which  give 
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title  to  a  iMuron ;  see  Baron  ;  comprehending  not  only  the  fees 
and  landx  of  temporal  barons,  but  of  bishops  also,  who  have 
two  estates ;  one  as  they  are  spiritual  persons,  by  reason  of  their 
^aritual  revenues  and  promotions ;  the  other  grew  from  the 
Imnty  of  our  English  kings,  whereby  they  have  baronies  and 
lands  added  to  their  spiritual  livings  and  preferments.  The 
baronies  belonging  to  bishops  are  by  some  called  regalia, 
because  at  soia  liberalitaie  return  cis  dim  coficessa  et  a  regibus 
injeudmm  ieneniur,  Blount.  Barony,  Bracton  says,  (Jib,  2. 
cop.  34.)  is  a  right  indivisible ;  and  therefore,  if  an  inheritance 
be  to  be  dividea,  amone  coparceners,  though  some  capital  mes- 
"•sages  may  be  divided,  yet  si  capitate  messuagium  sii  caput 
-comiiaius  vel  caput  baronie,  they  may  not  be  parcelled.  In 
«ncient  times  thirteen  knight  fees  and  a  quarter  made  a  tenure 
per  banminm,  which  amounted  to  400  marks  per  annum. 

BARONET,  barcnettus.l  Is  a  dignity  of  inheritance  created 
by  letters  patent,  and  usually  descendible  to  the  issue  male ;  a 
degree  of  honour  which  hath  precedency  before  all  knights,  as 
knights  of  the  bath,  knights,  bachelors,  &c.,  except  Bannerets, 
made  sub  vexiliis  regiis  in  exercitu  regali  in  aperto  bello,  et  ipso 
rtge  personaliter  prcesente.  This  order  of  baronets  was  insti- 
toted  by  King  James  I.  in  the  year  l6ll,  and  was  then  a 
puTcbaaed  honour,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay 
troops  Bent  out  to  quell  some  insurgents  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  in  Ireland. — The  arms  of  which  province,  being  a  red 
or  Uoody  hand,  every  baronet  has  added,  on  his  creation  to  his 
coat  of  arms.  Their  number  at  first  was  but  two  hundred ;  but 
now  they  are  without  limitation :  they  are  created  by  patent 
with  an  habendum  sibi  et  haeredibus  masculis,  SfC. 

BARON  AND  FEME.    The  law  term  for /ftii6aitii  ait  J 

m/e. 

Our  law  considers  marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil 
contract.  The  holiness  of  the  matrimonial  state  is  left  entirely 
to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  temporal  courts  not  having  juris- 
diction to  consider  unlawful  marriage  as  a  sin,  but  merely  as  a 
civil  inconvenience.  The  punishment  therefore,  or  annulling 
of  incestuous  and  unscriptural  marriages,  is  the  province  of  the 
Spiritual  Court. — Taking  matriage  m  a  civil  light,  the  law 
treats  it  as  it  does  all  other  contracts ;  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject therefore,  as  well  as  on  what  relates  to  marriage  promises, 
marriage  settlements,  &c.  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Marriage* 

By  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law ; 
1  InH,  112;  that  is,  the  very  being,  or  legal  existence,  of  the 
iroman  is  suspended  during  the  marriage ;  or,  at  least,  is 
incorporated  and  consolidated  into  that  of  her  husband  :  under 
whose  wing,  protection,  and  cover,  she  performs  every  thing ; 
mud  b  therefore  called  in  our  law- French  a  feme  covert  [Jcmiina 
wo  eooperta'] ;  is  said  to  be  covert-baron^  or  under  the  pro- 
tection and  influence  of  her  husband,  her  baron  or  lord ;  and 
her  condition  during  marriage  is  called  her  coverture.  There- 
fore, if  an  estate  be  granted  or  conveyed  to  an  husband  and 
wife,  and  their  heirs,  they  do  not  take  by  moieties,  as  other 
joint-tenants,  but  the  entire  estate  is  in  both.  2  Lev,  S9'  And 
if  an  estate  be  granted  to  an  husband  and  wife,  and  another 
person,  the  husband  and  wife  have  but  one  moiety,  and  the 
other  person  the  other  moiety.  Lit.  §  29 1. — A  woman  may  be 
attorney  for  her  husband  ;  for  that  implies  no  separation  from, 
bat  is  rather  a  representation  of  her  lord.  F,  N.  B.  27-  Upon 
this  principle  of  an  union  of  person  in  husband  and  wife, 
depend  almost  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  disabilities  that 
either  d£  them  acquire  by  the  marriage. 

We  may  consider  the  e£^t  of  these  rights,  duties,  and  dis- 
idalities,  acccmiing  to  the  following  arrangement : 

I.  1 .  Of  Grants  and  Contracts  between  Husband  and  Wife. 
2.  C^  their  bein^  Evidence  for  or  against  each  other. 
n.  What  Acts  and  Agreements  of  the  Wife  before  Mar^ 

riage  bind  the  Husband, 
III.  1.  Of  the  Husband's  Power  over  the  Person  of  his 
Wife,  and  of  her  Remedy  for  any  Injury  done  to  her 
by  him. 


S.  Of  Actions  by  him  for  criminal  ConveriiUiOH  with  her. 
IV.  Of  his  Interest  in  her  Estate  and  Property  ;  and  hers 

in  his,  as  to  her  Paraphernalia. 
V.  Where  the  Husband  shall  be  liable  to  the  Wife's  BebU 
contracted  before  Marriage  ;  and  therein  of  a  Wife 
that  is  Executrix  or  Administratrix. 
VI.  Of  her  Contracts  during  Marriage,  and  how  far  the 
Husband  is  bound  by  iuch  Contracts ;  and  where  a 
Wife  shall  be  considered  as  a  Feme  Sole.    As  to 
conveyances  by,  or  to,  or  for,  the  benefit  of  a  feme 
covert,  see  tit  Incapacitated  Persons. 
VII.  Where  she  alone  shall  be  punished  for  a  criminal  Of" 
fence,  and  where  the  Husband  shall  be  answerablefor 
what  she  does  in  a  civil  Action. 
VIII.  What  Acts  done  by  the  Husband,  or  Wife  alo9ie,  or 
jointlij  with  the    Wife,  will  bind  the  Wife;  and 
therein  of  her  Agreement  or  Disagreement  to  such 
Acts  after  the  Death  of  the  Husband. 
IX.  Where  the  Husband  and  Wife  must  join  in  bringing 
Actions. 
X.  Where  they  must  be  jointly  sued. 
XL  Of  the  Effects  of  Divorce;  and  of  separate  Main- 
tenance.  Alimony,  and  Pin  Money. — And  set  tit. 
Divorce. 

L  1,  Of  Grants  and  Contracts  between  Husband  and  Wife. 
—At  common  law  a  man  could  neither  in  possession, 
reversion,  or  remainder,  limit  an  estate  to  his  wife ;  but  by 
Stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  10.  a  man  may  covenant  with  other  persons  to 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  his  wife ;  or  may  make  any  other 
conveyance  to  her  use,  but  he  may  not  covenant  with  his  wife 
to  stand  seised  to  her  use.  A  man  may  devise  lands  by  will  to 
his  wife,  because  the  devise  doth  not  take  effect  till  after  his 
death.     Co,  Lit.  112. 

As  to  devises  by  femes  covert,  see  tit.  Devise,  Will. 

According  to  some  books,  by  custom  of  a  particular  place,  as 
of  York,  the  wife  may  take  by  immediate  conveyance  from  the 
husband.  Fitz,  Prescription,  6l :  Bro.  Custom.  56.  And  it 
seems  that  a  donatio  causd  mortis  by  husband  to  wife  may  be 
good  ;  because  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy.    1  P.  Wms.  441. 

Where  the  husband  or  wife  act  en  autre  droit,  the  one  may 
make  an  estate  to  the  other ;  as  if  the  wife  has  an  authority  by 
will  to  sell,  she  may  sell  to  her  husband.  1  Inst.  112.  a.  187*  fr 
and  the  notes  there. 

If  the  feme  obligee  take  the  obligor  to  husband,  this  is  a 
release  in  law.  The  like  law  is  if  there  be  two  femes  obligees, 
and  the  one  take  the  debtor  to  husband.  1  Inst.  264.  6: 
Cro,  Car.  551. 

In  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Stafford,  (Hob.  21 6.)  the  husband 
promised  the  wife  before  marriage,  that  he  would  leave  her 
worth  100/.  The  marriage  took  effect,  and  the  question  was^ 
whether  the  marriage  was  a  release  of  the  promise.  All  the 
judges  but  Hobart  were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  action  could  not 
arise  during  the  marriage,  the  marriage  could  net  be  a  release 
of  it.  The  doctrine  of  this  case  seems  to  be  admitted  in  the 
case  of  Gage  v.  Acton  ;  (1  Salk.  325 :  12  Mod.  290 :)  the  case 
there  arose  upon  a  bond  executed  by  a  husband  to  the  wife 
before  marriage,  with  a  condition,  making  it  void  if  she  sur« 
vived  him,  and  left  her  1000/.  Two  of  the  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  debt  was  only  suspended,  as  it  was  on  a  con- 
tingency which  could  not  by  any  possibility  happen  during  the 
marriage.  But  Lord  C.  J.  Holt  differed  from  them;  he  ad- 
mitted that  a  covenant  or  promise  by  the  husband  to  the  wife^ 
to  leave  her  so  much  in  case  she  survives  him  is  good,  because 
it  is  only  a  future  debt  on  a  contingency,  which  cannot  happen 
during  the  marriage,  and  that  it  is  precedent  to  the  debt ;  but 
that  a  bond  debt  was  a  present  debt,  and  the  condition  was 
not  precedent  but  subsequent,  that  made  it  a  present  duty; 
and  the  marriage  was  consequently  a  release  of  it.  The  case 
afterwards  went  into  Chancery ;  the  bond  was  there  taken  to 
be  the  agreement  of  the  parties^  and  relief  accordingly  de« 
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creed.  8  Fern.  481.  A  Uke  decree  was  made  in  the  case  of 
Cantd  V.  Buckle,  2  P.  Wms.  243 :  and  see  2  Freem,  205. — See 
tit.  Bankrupt,  IV.  3. 

A.  before  marriage  with  M.  agrees  with  M.  by  deed  in 
writing,  that  she,  or  such  as  she  should  appoint^  should  during 
the  coverture,  receive  and  dispose  of  the  rents  of  her  jointure, 
by  a  former  husband,  as  she  pleased.  It  was  decided  that, 
this  agreement  being  with  the  feme  herself  before  marriage, 
was  by  the  marriage  extinguished,  Chan.  Ca.  21.  But  where 
a  man  before  marriage  articled  with  the  feme  to  inake  a  settle- 
ment of  certain  lands,  before  the  marriage  should  be  solemnized  ; 
they  intermarried  before  the  settlemetit,  and  then  the  baron  died : 
on  a  bill  by  the  widow  for  an  execution  of  the  articles,  it  was 
decreed  against  the  heir  at  law  of  the  baron,  that  the  articles 
should  be  executed.     2  Fent.  S'iS. 

In  a  settlement  on  an  intended  marriage,  the  man  covenanted 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  at  a  given  time  after  the  marriage ;  and 
the  real  estate  of  the  intended  wife  was  conveyed  to  certain 
uses  and  trusts,  limited  to  arise  on  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage.  The  marriage  proved  void,  but  the  parties  lived 
together  as  husband  and  wife  for  a  year  before  the  nullity  was 
discovered;  upon  which  a  second  settlement  was  made,  and 
the  parties  remarried.  Held,  that  the  parties  being  of  full  age, 
and  under  no  disability,  the  covenant  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  second  settlement ;  and  that 
though  the  legal  estate  in  the  wife's  property  passed  under  the 
first  settlement,  it  was  not  in  equity  binding  on  the  parties, 
but  the  rights  of  the  wife  and  her  issue  were  also  regulated  by 
the  second  settlement.     Robinson  v.  Dickinson,  3  Russ.  309* 

2.  Of  their  being  Evidence  for  or  against  each  other. — In 
trials  of  any  sort,  husband  and  wife  are  not  allowed  to 
be  evidence,  for  or  against  each  other ;  partly  because  it  is 
impossible  their  testimony  should  be  ind&erent ;  but  princi- 
pally because  of  the  union  of  person;  if  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  witnesses  for  each  other,  they  would  con- 
tradict one  maxim  of  law,  '*  nemo  in  propria  causd  testis  esse 
debet ; "  and  if  against  each  other,  they  would  contradict 
another  maxim,  "  nemo  tenetur  seipsum  accusare."  But  where 
the  ofience  is  directly  against  the  person  of  the  wife,  this  rule 
has  been  usually  dispensed  with.  State  Trials,  vol.  1.  Lord 
Audle^s  case,  Stra.  633.  And  therefore  by  stat  3  H.  7*  c,  2. 
in  case  a  woman  be  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  may 
be  a  witness  against  such  her  husband,  in  order  to  convict  him 
of  felony.  For  in  this  case  she  can  with  no  propriety  be 
reckoned  his  mfe  ;  because  a  main  ingredient,  her  consent, 
was  wanting  to  the  contract :  and  also,  there  is  another  maxim 
of  law,  that  no  man  shall  take  advantage  of  his  own  wnmg ; 
which  the  ravisher  here  would  do,  if  by  forcibly  marrying  a 
woman  he  could  prevent  her  from  being  a  witness,  who  is 
perhaps  the  only  witness  to  that  very  fact.  1  Comm.  44S,  4. 
See  tit  Marriage. 

The  husband  cannot  be  a  witness  against  the  wife,  nor  the 
wife  against  the  husband  to  prove  the  first  marriage  on  an 
indictment,  on  stat.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  II.  for  a  second  marriage. 
But  the  second  wife  or  husband  may  be  a  witness ;  the  second 
marriage  being  void.  Bull.  N.  P.  287 :  1  HaU  P.  C.  693. 

In  Raym.  1.  there  is  an  (^nion  that  a  husband  and  wife 
may  be  witnesses  against  one  another  in  treason  ;  but  the  con- 
trary is  adjudged.  1  BrownL  47:  see  2  Keb.  403:  and 
1  H»  P.  C  301.  The  rule  in  Lord  Audley's  case  is  denied 
to  be  law ;  Raym.  J  ;  and  perhaps  was  admitted  on  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  facts,  which  were  detestable  in  the 
extreme,  the  husband  having  assisted  in  the  rape  of  his  wife. 
In  an  information  against  two,  one  for  perjury,  and  the  other 
for  subornation,  in  swearing  on  the  trial  of  an  ejectment  that 
a  child  was  supposititious,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  de- 
fendants was  admitted  to  give  evidence  of  the  birth,  but  re- 
fused as  to  the  subornation.  Sid.  377  :  2  Keb.  403 :  Mar.  120. 
And  the  evidence  of  a  wife  has  been  disallowed  even  against 
others,  where  her  husband  might  be  indirectly  in  daiiger. 
J?il/^  540 ;  loach's  Hawk.  P.  C.  ii<  607,  8.    A  bvsband  and 


wife  may  demand  surety  o£  the  peace  against  each  other,  sad 
their  evidence  must  then  of  necessity  be  admitted  against  eaeh 
other.  1  Hawk.  P.  C,  253:  see  Stra.  1231.  and  the  other 
authorities  cited  by  Hawkins. 

The  wife  of  a  bankrupt  may  be  examined  by  the  oomauB-^ 
sioners.-»See  tit.  Bankrupt. 

It  seems  that  a  wife  may  be  evidence  to  prove  a  fraud  on 
the  husband,  particularly  if  she  were  party  thereto,  as  in  coae 
of  a  marriage-brocage  agreement  Sid.  431 :  see  fXM#.  II« 
And  in  cases  of  seduction,  L.  E.  55,  And  in  civil  act  ions, 
where  the  husband  is  not  concerned  in  the  action,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  collateral  to  discharge  the  defendant,  by  charging  the 
husband.  1  Stra.  504 :  and  see  1  Stra.  527.  A  widow  caa-^ 
not  be  asked  to  disclose  conversations  between  herself  uid  her 
late  husband.    Rtf.  4*  Moo.  198 :  and  see  I  Carr.  4*  Pa.  364. 

A  woman  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  for  a  man  with  wiiom 
she  was  cohabiting,  passing  by  his  name,  and  held  out  to  the 
world  as  his  wife ;  Batthews  v.  GaUndo,  4  Bing.  6X0 ;  con- 
trary to  the  former  law  on  this  point.     See  1  Price,  81. 

II.  Whai  Acts  of  the  Wife  before  Marriage  bind  the  Husbami^ 
— As  by  marriase  the  husband  and  wife  become  one  per* 
son  in  law,  therefore  such  an  union  w(nrks  an  extinguishment 
or  revocation  of  several  acts  done  by  her  before  the  marriage; 
and  this  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  husband,  but  likewise 
of  the  wife,  who,  if  she  were  allowed  at  her  pleasure  ta 
rescind  and  break  through,  or  confirm  several  acts,  might  be 
so  far  influenced  by  her  husband,  as  to  do  things  greatly  to  her 
disadvantage.  4  Co.  60:  5  Co.  10:  KeUsv.  l62:  Co.  LiU  5Si 
HetL  72  :  Cro.  Car.  304. 

But  in  things  which  would  be  manifestly  to  the  prejudiee  oT 
both  husband  and  wife,  the  law  does  not  make  her  acts  veid  ; 
and  therefore  if  a  feme  sole  makes  a  lease  at  will,  or  is  leane 
at  will,  and  afterwards  marries,  the  marriage  is  no  determina* 
tion  of  her  will,  so  as  to  make  the  lease  void  ;  but  she  herself 
cannot,  without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  determine  tbe 
lease  in  either  case.     5  Co.  10. 

So  where  a  warrant  of  attorney  was  given  to  coafen  a 
judgment  to  a  feme  sole,  the  court  gave  leave,  notwithstandii^ 
the  marriage,  to  enter  up  judgment ;  for  that  the  authonty 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  revoHked  or  oountermandcd,  >?Tyante 
it  is  for  the  husband's  advantage ;  like  a  grant  <^  a  reveision 
to  a  feme  sole,  who  marries  bef(»e  attornment,  yet  the  tenant 
may  attorn  afterwards ;  otherwise  if  a  feme  sole  gives  a  war- 
rant of  attorney,  and  marries,  for  this  is  to  charge  the  husband. 

1  iSii/*.  117.  399. 

But  if  a  feme  sole  makes  her  will,  and  devises  her  land  to 
J.  S.,  and  afterwards  marries  him,  and  then  dies,  yet  •/•  S^ 
takes  nothing  by  the  will,  because  the  marriage  was  a  revocn«- 
tion  of  it     4  Ca  60:  see  tits.  Devise,  WHL 

Eouity  will  set  aside  the  intended  wife's  contracts,  thon^ 
legally  executed,  when  they  appear  to  have  been  entered  iaio 
with  an  intent  to  deceive  the  husband,  and  are  in  derogaCkn 
of  the  rights  of  marriage ;  as  where  a  widow  made  a  deed  ef 
settlement  of  her  estate,  and  married  a  seccmd  husband,  who 
was  not  privy  to  such  settlement ;  and  it  appearing  to  the 
court,  that  it  was  in  confidence  of  her  having  such  estate 
that  the  husband  married  her,  the  court  set  aside  the  deed  as 
fraudulent;  so  where  the  intended  wife,  the  day  before  her 
marriage,  entered  privately  into  a  recogniMtnce  to  her  brother, 
it  was  decreed  to  be  delivered  up.  See  2  Chan.  Rep,  41. 79. 81: 

2  Vern.  17:  2  Fez.  264:  see  anU,  1,  2. 

But  where  a  widow,  before  her  marriage  with  a  second  hus- 
band, assigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  her  estates  to  trustees 
for  children  by  her  former  husband ;  though  it  was  insisted 
that  this  was  without  the  pri\ity  of  the  husband,  and  done 
with  a  design  to  cheat  him,  yet  the  court  thou^t,  that  a 
widow  might  thus  provide  for  her  children  befcnre  she  put 
herself  under  the  power  oi  a  husband;  and  it  being  proved 
that  8000/.  was  thus  settled,  and  that  the  husband  had  sup- 
pressed the  decdj  b^  was  decreed  to  pay  the  whole  money 
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wMiout  direetmg  any  aooount.  1  Fern.  408.  Marriage  is  a 
Ftyocation  of  a  submistion  to  arbitration  hy  the  feme.  See 
B0C  Jb.  Baron  4*  Feme  (E.)  (7th  ed.):  5  East,  266,  Marriage 
is  not  a  release  of  a  claim  which  a  woman  has  against  her  hiis- 
limd  in  character  of  executor.    12  Fes»  497. 

III.  1.  Of  the  Husband's  Power  aver  the  Person  of  his 
Wife,  and  of  her  Remedy  for  any  Injury  done  to  her  by 
Asm. — Bj  marriage  the  husband  hath  power  over  his  wife's 
penoo ;  and  by  the  old  law  he  might  give  her  moderate  cor- 
rectMm ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  258 ;  but  this  power  was  confined 
wttlan  reasonable  bounds.  Moor,  874 :  F,  N,  B.  80.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  this  power  of  correction  began  to  be 
doubted.  1  Sid.  US:  S  Keb.  438.  The  courts  of  kw,  how- 
ever, still  permit  a  husband  to  restrain  a  wife  of  her  liberty  in 
case  of  any  gross  misbehaviour.  Slra.  478.  875.  But  if  he 
direaten  to  kill  her,  &c,  she  may  make  him  find  surety  of  the 
peace,  by  suing  a  writ  of  suppticavU  out  of  Chancery,  or  by 
pccfezring  articles  of  the  peace  against  him  in  the  court  of 
kings  Bench,  or  she  may  apply  to  the  Spiritual  Court  for  a 
divmrcef  propter  scniliam.  Crom.  28.  §36:  F,  N,  B.  80 : 
HetL  149.  conL:  1  Sid.  118.  II6:  Dolt.  c.  68:  Lamb,  7: 
Cmm.  133:  13  East,  171. 

So  may  the  husband  have  security  of  the  peace  against  his 
wife.     Sira.  1207. 

But  a  wife  cannot,  either  by  herself,  or  her  prochein  amy^ 
bring  a  homine  replegiando  against  her  husband ;  for  he  has 
by  law  a  right  to  the  custody  of  her,  and  may,  if  he  think  fit, 
confine  her,  but  he  must  not  imprison  her;  if  he  does,  it 
will  be  a  good  cause  for  her  to  apply  to  the  Spiritual  Court 
fisr  a  divorce  propter  scttntiam ;  and  the  nature  and  pro- 
oeedings  in  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando  show  that  it 
cannoC  be  maintained  by  the  wife  against  her  husband. 
Free,  in  Ch.  492. 

The  courts  of  law  will  grant  a  habeas  corpus  to  relieve  a 
wife  from  unjust  imprisonment. 

3.  Of  Jctwns  for  Criminal  Conversation. ^The  ground  of 
tke  action  for  adultery  is  the  injury  done  to  the  husband,  by 
alieaating  the  affections  of  his  wife,  destroying  the  comforts 
aring  mm  her  company,  and  that  of  her  children,  and 
ispoamg  on  him  a  qmrious  issue. 

For  this,  among  other  reasons,  it  has  been  ruled  that  no 
aetiao  for  crim.  con.  can  be  brought  for  act  of  adultery 
aAer  separation  between  husband  and  wife.  5  T.  22.  357.  This 
doctrine  was  shaken  in  a  later  case.  See  Chambers  v.  Caulfield, 
6£asl,  244. 

In  this  action  the  plaintiff  must  bring  proof  of  the  actual 
Bakiiiiiirstion  of  a  marriage  ;  nothing  uxiXL  supply  its  place : 
oolMifaitatton  or  reputation  are  not  sufficient,  nor  any  collateral 
proof  whatever.  4  Burr.  2057  :  Bull.  N.  P.  27  :  Doug.  16*2 : 
Eap.  N.  P.  343.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  a  marri^ 
according  to  the  ceremony  of  the  church  of  England ;  if  the 
partios  are  Jews,  Quakers,  &c.  proof  of  a  marriage  according 
to  their  rites  is  sufficient.  BulL  N.  P.  28:  see  Bac.  Ab,  tit. 
Marriage,  and  Divorce.  (7th  ed.)  The  confession  of  the  wife 
will  be  no  proof  against  the  defendant ;  but  a  discourse  be- 
tween her  and  the  defendant  may  be  proved,  and  the  de- 
fendant's letters  to  her ;  but  the  wife's  letters  to  the  defendant 
will  be  no  evidence  for  him.     Id. 

The  injury  in  case  of  adultery  being  great,  the  damages  are 
generally  considerable,  but  depend  on  circumstances :  such  on 
the  one  hand  as  go  in  aggravation  of  damages,  and  to  show 
the  ctrcumstanees  and  property  of  defendant ;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  go  in  extenuation  of  the  offence,  and  mitigation 
of  ikmages.  BmO.  N.  P.  27 :  Esp.  343,  4.  The  defendant 
wmy  pfove  particular  acts  of  criminality  in  the  wife,  previous 
to  her  guilt  with  him,  but  not  her  general  character,  in 
exienoatioo.  Id.  ib. 

If  a  woinan  is  suffered  by  her  husband  to  live  as  a  common 
nstitute,  >"^  a  man  is  thereby  drawn  into  crtm.  con.  no 
actioo  at  the  suit  of  the  hudiaad  wUl  lie;   but  if  the  husband 


does  not  know  tliis>  it  goes  only  in  mitigation  of  damagei* 
Id.  ib. 

It  i%  now  determined  that  if  the  husband  consent  to  his  wife'i 
adultery,  this  will  go  in  bar  of  his  action.  4  Term  Rep.  657* 
in  the  case  of  Duberly  v.  Gunning.  See  12  Mod.  232. 

It  seems  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  grant  a  new 
trial  in  this  action,  on  account  of  excessive  damages;  but 
which  they  will  be  very  cautious  in  doing.  4  Term  Rep.  651. 

If  adultery  be  committed  with  another  man's  wife  without 
^ny  force,  but  by  her  own  consent,  though  the  husband  may 
have  assault  and  battery,  and  lay  it  vi  et  armis,  yet  they  shall 
in  that  case  pumsh  him  below  for  that  very  offence ;  for  an 
indictment  will  not  lie  for  such  an  assault  and  battery ;  neither 
shall  the  husband  and  wife  join  in  an  action  at  common  law  ; 
and  therefore  they  proceed  below,  either  civilly,  that  is,  to 
divorce  them,  or  criminally,  because  they  were  not  criminally 
prosecuted  above.  7  Mod.  81. 

IV.  Of  his  Interest  in  her  Estate  and  Property. — The 
freehold  or  right  of  possession  of  all  her  lauds  of  inheritance^ 
vests  in  the  husband  immediately  upon  the  marriage,  thd 
right  of  property  still  being  preserved  to  her.  1  Inst.  351.  a^ 
273.  6.  326.  b.  in  note.  This  estate  he  may  convey  to  an« 
other.  An  incorrect  statement  in  the  book  called  Cases  in 
Equity,  temp.  Ld.  Talbot,  p.  I67.  of  what  was  delivered 
by  his  lordship  in  the  case  of  Robinson  v.  Cummins,  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  a  notion  that  the  husband  could  not 
make  a  tenant  to  the  praecipe  of  his  wife's  estate,  for  the 
purpose  of  suffering  a  common  recovery  of  it,  without  the 
wife's  previously  joining  in  a  fine ;  but  it  now  seems  to 
be  a  settled  point  that  he  can.  See  Cruise  on  Recoveries 
and  post^  tit.  Fine  and  Recovery,  By  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  28. 
leases  of  the  wife's  inheritance  must  be  made  by  indenturej 
to  which  the  husband  and  wife  are  both  parties,  to  be  sealed 
by  the  wife,  and  the  rent  to  be  reserved  to  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  wife;  and  the  husband 
shall  not  alien  the  rent  longer  than  during  the  coverture^ 
except  by  fine  levied  by  husband  and  wife.  By  the  same 
act  it  is  provided,  that  no  fine  or  other  act  done  by  the  husband 
only  of  the  inheritance  or  freehold  of  his  wife,  shall  be  any 
discontinuance  thereof,  or  prejudicial  to  the  wife  or  her  heirs, 
but  they  may  enter  according  to  their  rights ;  fines  whereunto 
the  wife  is  party  and  privy  [[and  the  above-mentioned  leases^ 
only  excepted.  As  to  alienations  of  a  husband's  estate  by 
a  woman  tenant  in  dower,  &c,  see  stat.  11  //.  7.  c  20. 
which  makes  them  void.  See  post,  Div.  VIII.  and  also  tit* 
Forfoiturc. 

As  to  chattels  real,  and  t lungs  in  action  of  the  wifei  where 
the  husband  survives  the  wifo. 

At  the  common  law  no  person  had  a  right  to  administer* 
The  ordinary  might  grant  administration  to  whom  he  pleased* 
till  the  statutes  which  gave  it  to  the  next  of  kin;  and  if 
there  were  persons  of  equal  kindred,  which  ever  took  admi« 
nistration  first,  was  entitled  to  the  surplus.  The  statute  of 
distribution  was  made  to  prevent  this.  Where  the  wife  was 
entitled  only  to  the  trust  of  a  chattel  real,  or  to  any  chose  in 
action,  or  contingent  interest  in  any  kind  of  personalty,  it 
seems  to  have  been  doubted,  whether,  if  the  husband  survived 
her,  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it  or  not.  See 
1  Inst.  351 :  4  Inst.  871 :  R(^L  Ab.  346 :  All.  15  ;  Cro.  Eliz. 
466:  3  C.  R.  37:  Gilb.  Ca.  Eq.  234:  see  tit.  Executor, 
I.  1.  V.  8. 

Upon  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  distributions  (see 
tit.  Executor,  V.  8.)  it  has  been  held  that  the  husband  may 
administer  to  his  deceased  wife ;  and  that  he  is  entitled,  for 
his  own  benefit,  to  all  her  chattels  real, 'things  in  action, 
trusts,  and  every  other  ^des  of  personal  property,  whether 
actually  vested  in  her,  and  reduced  into  possession  or  con« 
tingent,  or  recoverable  only  by  action  or  suit.  It  was,  how* 
ever,  made  a  question  after  the  stat.  29  C  2.  c.  3.  (  25« 
whether,  if  the  husband  having  survived  his  wife,  afterwards 
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die,  during  the  suspense  of  the  contingencj  upon  wliich  any 
part  of  his  wife's  property  depended,  or  without  having  re- 
duced into  possession  such  of  her  property  as  lay  in  action  or 
suit,  his  representative,  or  his  wife's  next  of  kin,  were  entitled 
thereto.  But,  by  a  series  of  cases,  it  is  now  settled,  that  the 
representative  of  the  husband  is  entitled  as  much  to  this  species 
of  his  wife's  property,  as  to  any  other ;  that  the  right  of  ad- 
ministration follows  the  right  of  the  estate,  and  ought,  in  case 
of  the  husband's  death  after  the  wife,  to  be  granted  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  husband.  See  Mr.  Hargrave's  Law  Tracts, 
4ft 5»  And  that  if  administration  de  bonis  non  of  the  wife  is 
obtained  by  any  third  person,  he  is  a  trustee  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  husband.  See  1  P.  Wfns.  378  382:  see 
Bac.  AL  Baron  and  Feme  (C.  3  :)  and  see  2  A  4*  ^^^'  273. 

If  the  wife  survive  the  knaband. — As  to  this  point,  there  is  a 
material  difference  with  respect  to  chattels  real,  and  goods,  cat- 
tle, money,  and  other  chattels  personal.  All  chattels  personal 
become  the  property  of  the  husband  immediately  on  the  mar- 
riage ;  he  may  dispose  of  them  without  the  consent  or  concur- 
rence of  his  wife  ;  and  at  his  death,  whether  he  dies  in  her  life- 
time, or  survives  her,  they  belong  to  his  personal  representative. 
See  10  Co,  42:  2  Inst,  510.  But  although  the  husband's  re- 
presentative is  entitled  to  the  wife's  choses  in  action  not  reduced 
into  possession  by  the  husband,  yet  the  right  of  suing  for  them 
is  in  the  wife's  representative,  and  the  husband's  representative 
cannot  sue.  Belts  v.  Kimpton,  2  Barn,  ^*  Add.  273.  It 
now  seems  settled  that  if  the  wife  survive  her  husband  she  will 
be  entitled  to  her  choses  in  action,  notwithstanding  the  husband 
has  become  bankrupt,  or  has  made  a  particular  assignment  of 
them,  unless  the  assignee  in  the  husband's  life  reduce  them  into 
possession.  9  Fes,  87:  2  Madd.  l6:  1  Russell,  1:  3  Bus- 
sett,  65 :  Bac.  Ab,  Baron  and  Feme,  (C.)  (ed.  Gwillira  &  Dodd.) 
Where  a  married  woman  lent  money  to  her  husband,  and  took 'a 
note  for  it  from  him  and  two  sureties,  it  was  held  that  after  his 
death  she  might  sue  the  other  parties  to  the  note,  for  it  was  a 
chose  in  action,  and  survived  to  her.  Richards  v.  Richards, 
2  Bam,  Sf  Add,  44.7. 

With  respect  to  her  chattels  real,  as  leases  for  years,  there  is 
a  distinction  between  those  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
sent vested  interest  in  the  wife,  and  those  in  which  she  has 
only  a  possible  or  contingent  interest.  To  explain  this  fully,  it 
seems  proper  to  mention,  that  it  was  formerly  held  that  a  dis- 
position of  a  term  of  years  to  a  man  for  his  life,  was  such  a 
total  disposition  of  the  term,  that  no  disposition  could  be  made 
of  the  possible  residue  of  the  term ;  or  at  least,  that  if  it  was 
made,  the  first  devisee  might  dispose  of  the  whole  terra,  not- 
withstanding the  devise  of  the  residue.  This  is  reported  {Dy,  470 
to  have  been  determined  by  all  the  judges  in  a  case  in  6  Ed.  o. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  first  broke  through  this  rule  and  sup- 
ported such  future  dispositions  when  made  by  way  of  trust ; 
their  example  was  followed  by  the  courts  of  law  in  Mat.  Man- 
ning's case,  8  Rep,9^,b:  and  Lampet's  case,  10  Rep,^,b. 
This  disposition  of  the  residue  of  a  term,  after  a  previous  dis- 
position of  jt  to  one  for  life,  operates  by  way  of  executory  devise, 
and  the  interest  of  the  devisee  of  the  residue  is  called  a  possi- 
bility. This  possible  interest  in  a  term  of  years  diflers  from  a 
contingent  interest  created  by  way  of  remainder.  If  a  person 
limits  a  real  estate  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  the  decease  of  A., 
and  if  B.  dies  in  A.'s  life  time,  to  C.  for  a  term  of  years ;  this 
operates  not  as  an  executory  devise,  but  as  a  remainder,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  possibility,  but  as  a  con- 
tingent interest. 

Now  if  a  person  marries  a  woman  possessed  of,  or  en  titled  to, 
the  trust  of  a  present,  actual,  and  vested,  interest  in  a  term  of 
years,  or  any  other  chattel  real,  it  so  far  becomes  his  property, 
that  he  may  dispose  of  it  during  her  life ;  and  if  he  survives 
her,  it  vests  in  him  absolutely ;  but  if  he  makes  no  disposition 
of  it,  and  she  survives  him,  it  belongs  to  her,  and  not  to  his  re- 
presentatives: nor  is  he  in  this  case  entitled  to  dispose  of  it  from 
her  by  will.     Free  Ch,  418 :  2  Vern,  270. 

If  a  person  marries  a  woman  entitled  to  a  possible  or  contin- 


gent interest  in  a  term  of  years,  if  it  is  a  legal  interest,  that  is, 
such  an  interest,  as,  upon  the  determination  of  the  previous 
estate,  or  the  happening  of  the  continsency,  will  immediately 
vest  in  possession  in  the  wife,  there  the  husband  may  assign  it ; 
unless  perhaps,  in  those  cases,  where  the  possibility  or  contin-^ 
gency  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  happen  during  the  hus- 
band's life-time.  1  Inst,  46.  6:  10  Rep.  51.  a:  Hull.  17: 
1  Salk,  326.  But  it  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  at  least  hct 
equity,  that  if  a  future  or  executory  interest  in  a  term,  or  other 
chattel,  is  provided  for  the  wife,  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
husband,  there  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  from  the  wife,  as  it  would. 
be  absurd  to  allow  him  to  defeat  his  own  agreement.  But. 
this  supposes  the  provision  to  be  made  before  marriage :  for,  l£ 
made  subsequent,  it  is  a  mere  voluntary  act,  and  void  against  an 
assignee  for  a  valuable  consideration.  1  Cha.  Ca.  225:  1  Fern. 
7.18:  1  Eq,Ab,  58. 

If  a  wife  have  a  chattel  real  en  autre  droit,  as  executor  oc 
administrator,  the  husband  cannot  dispose  of  it.  1  Inst,  351.  tf. 
But  if  the  wife  had  it  as  executrix  to  a  former  husband,  the 
husband  may  dispose  of  it.  3  WUs.  277. — And  if  a  woman  be 
joint-tenant  of  a  chattel  real,  and  marries  and  dies,  the  husband 
shall  not  have  it,  but  it   survives  to  the  other  joint-tenant* 

1  Inst.  1 85.  b, — And  the  husband  hath  not  power  over  a  chat- 
tel real,  which  the  wife  hath  as  guardian.  Flowd.  294.  As  to 
the  husband's  interest  in  the  wife's  chattels  real,  see  Bac.  Ab» 
Baron  and  Feme.  (C.  2.) 

Things  in  action  do  not  vest  in  the  husband  till  he  reduces 
them  into  possession.  It  has  been  held  that  the  husband  may 
sue  alone  for  a  debt  due  to  the  wife  upon  bond  (this  means  a 
bond  made  to  the  wife  during  marriage,  for  if  it  be  made  to 
her  before  marriage,  she  must  join  in  suing,  1  Ckitt.  Plead.  32.) 
but  that  if  he  join  her  in  the  action,  and  recover  judgment  and 
die,  the  judgment  will  survive  to  her.  1  Vern.  S9o:  see  AIL 
36 :  2  Lev.  107 :  2  Vez,  677 :  see  1  Chill,  on  Plead.  35.  The 
principle  of  this  distinction  appears  to  be,  that  his  bringing  the 
action  in  his  own  name  alone  is  a  disagreement  to  hLs  wife's  in- 
terest, and  implies  it  to  be  his  intention  that  it  should  not  sur- 
vive to  her ;  but  if  he  brings  the  action  in  the  joint  names  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  the  judgment  is  that  they  both  should  re- 
cover ;  so  that  the  surviving  wife,  and  not  the  representative 
of  the  husband,  is  to  bring  the  scire  facias  on  the  judgment. 
In  3  Alk,  21.  Lord  Hardwicke  is  reported  to  say,  that  at  law, 
if  the  husband  has  recovered  a  judgment  for  a  debt  of  the  wife,. 
and  dies  before  execution,  the  surviving  wife,  not  the  husband's 
executors,  is  entitled. 

l*hese  appear  to  be  the  general  principles  of  the  courts  of 
law,  respecting  the  interest  which  the  husband  takes  in,  and  the 
power  given  him  over,  the  things  in  action  of  his  wife ;  but 
the  courts  of  equity  have  admitted  many  very  nice  distinctions 
respecting  them. 

1.  A  settlement  made  before  marriage,  if  made  in  consider* 
ation  of  the  wife's  fortune,  entitles  the  representative  of  the 
husband,  dying  in  his  wife's  life-time,  to  the  whole  of  her  thin^ 
in  action ;  but  it  has  been  said  that,  if  it  is  not  made  in  consi- 
deration of  her  fortune,  the  survixdng  wife  will  be  entitled  to 
the  things  in  action,  the  property  of  which  has  not  been  re- 
duced pnto  his  power]  by  the  husband  iu  his  life-time ;  so,  if 
the  settlement  is  in  consideration  of  a  particular  part  of  her 
fortune,  such  of  the  things  in  action,  as  are  not  comprised  in 
that  part,  it  has  been  said,  survive  to  the  wife.  See  Pre,  Ch.  63  : 

2  Fa-n.  502  :  Talb,  1 6'8.  In  the  case  of  Blois  v.  Countess  of 
Hereford,  (2  Fern,  501.)  a  settlement  was  made  for  the  bcne^t 
of  the  wife,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  her  personal  estate ; 
it  was  decreed  to  belong  to  the  representative  of  the  husband  ;, 
and  it  was  then  said,  that  in  all  cases  where  there  was  a  settle- 
ment equivalent  to  the  wife's  portion,  it  should  be  intended 
that  he  is  to  have  the  portion,  though  there  is  no  agreement 
for  that  purpose.  See  Eq,  Ab.  69,  And  it  appears  that  if  the 
settlement  is  made  in  consideration  of  her  fortune  without  say- 
ing more,  it  entitles  the  husband  to  all  her  then  personal  pro- 
perty, but  not  to  such  as  afterwards  accrues  to  her ;  but  aUter  if 
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it  appears  it  was  the  agreement  between  the  parties  that  he 
diould  have  not  only  her  then  present  but  all  subsequently  ac- 
quired personalty,  6  Fes.  S95 :  2  Fes.  I.  60? :  9  Fes.  89  : 
10  Fes.  574. 

2.  If  the  husband  cannot  recover  the  things  in  action  of  his 
wife  by  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity,  the  court,  upon 
the  principle  that  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  will  not 
give  him  their  assistance  to  recover  the  property,  unless  he 
either  has  made  a  previous  provision  for  her,  or  agrees  to  do  it 
out  of  the  property  prayed  for :  or  unless  the  wife  appears  in 
court,  and  consents  to  the  property  being  made  over  to  him. 
2  P.  IVms.  64i:S  P.  Wms.  12 :  Toth.  179:  2  Fez.  669.  Nei- 
ther will  the  court,  where  no  settlement  is  made  for  the  wife, 
direct  the  fortune  to  be  paid  to  the  husband,  in  all  cases  where 
she  does  appear  personally  and  consent  to  it.  2  Fez.  579*  It 
appears  to  be  agreed,  that  the  interest  is  always  payable  to  the 
husband,  if  he  maintains  his  wife.  2  Fez.  56 1,  562.  Yet 
where  the  husband  receives  a  great  part  of  the  wife's  fortune, 
and  will  not  settle  the  rest,  the  court  will  not  only  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  the  residue  of  her  fortune,  but  will  even  prevent  his 
receiving  the  interest  of  the  residue,  that  it  may  accumulate  for 
her  benefit.     S  Atk.  21. 

3.  Voluntiers  and  assignees  under  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy are,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  subject  to  the  same  equity 
as  the  husband ;  and  are  therefore  required  by  the  court,  if 
they  apply  for  its  assistance  in  recovering  the  wife's  fortune, 
to  make  a  proper  provision  for  her  out  of  it.  2  Alk.  420 : 
1  P.  Wms.  382.  But  if  the  husband  actually  assigns  either  a 
trust  term  of  his  wife,  or  a  thing  in  action,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, the  court  does  not  compel  the  assignee  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  the  wife.  1  Fern.  7  .'  see  1  Fern.  1 8. — ^and  Cox's 
P.  Wms.  i  459-  in  note,  where  Lord  Thurlow  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  a  case  before  him,  "  that  he  did  not  find  it  any 
where  decided  that,  if  the  husband  makes  an  actual  assignment, 
by  contract,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  assignee  should 
be  bound  to  make  any  provision  for  the  wife:  but  that  a  court 
oi  equity  has  much  greater  consideration  for  an  assignment  ac- 
tually naade  by  contract,  than  for  an  assignment  made  by  mere 
operation  of  law ;  for  in  this  latter  case,  the  creditor  should  be 
exactly  in  the  case  of  the  husband,  and  subject  precisely  to  the 
same  equity  in  favour  of  the  wife." 

4.  But  notwithstanding  the  uniform  and  earnest  solicitude 
of  the  courts  of  equity,  to  make  some  provision  for  the  wife 
out  oi  her  fortune,  in  those  cases  where  the  husband,  or  those 
claiming  under  him  by  act  of  law,  cannot  come  at  it  without 
the  assistance  of  those  courts,  still  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  erer  interfered  to  prevent  its  being  paid  the  husband,  or 
to  inhibit  him  from  recovering  it  at  law.  2  Alk.  420. — In 
Pre.  Ch.  414.  it  is  observed,  that  if  the  trustees  pay  the  wife's 
fortune,  it  is  without  remedy. 

5.  Money  due  on  mortgage  is  considered  as  a  thing  in  action. 
It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  understood,  that  as  the  hus- 
band could  not  dispose  of  lands  mortgaged  in  fee  without  the 
wife,  the  estate  remaining  in  the  wife  carried  the  money  along 
with  it  to  her  and  her  representatives  ;  but  that  as  to  the  trust 
and  the  absolute  power  of  a  term  of  years,  there  was  nothing 
to  keep  a  mortgage-debt,  secured  by  a  term,  from  going  to  the 
hmband's  representatives:  but  thb  distinction  no  longer  pre- 
vails ;  and  it  is  now  held,  that  though  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gage in  fee,  the  legal  fee  of  the  lands  in  mortgage  continues  in 
the  wife,  she  is  but  a  trustee,  and  the  trust  of  the  mortgage 
fioUows  the  property  of  the  debt.  See  J  P.  Wms.  458 :  2  Atk. 
207. 

6.  If  baron  and  feme  have  a  decree  for  money  in  right  of 
the  feme,  and  then  the  baron  dies,  the  benefit  of  the  decree  be- 
looei  to  the  feme,  and  not  to  the  executor  of  the  husband. 
Tins  was  certified  by  Hyde,  Ch.  J.  and  his  certificate  confirmed 
by  lord  chancellor.  1  Cka.  Ca.  27.  If  the  wife  has  a  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  extended  upon  an  elegit,  the  husband  may  assign 
it  without  a  consideration.  So  if  a  judgment  be  given  in  trust 
for  a  feme  sole^  who  marries,  and,  by  consent  of  her  trustees,  is 
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in  possession  of  the  land  extended,  the  husband  may  assim 
over  the  extended  interest ;  and,  by  the  same  reason,  if  the 
feme  has  a  decree  to  hold  and  enjoy  lands  until  a  debt  due  to 
her  is  paid,  and  she  is  in  possession  of  the  land  under  this  de- 
cree, and  marries,  the  husband  may  assign  it  without  any  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  in  nature  of  an  extent.     3  P.  Wms.  200. 

The  above  summary  on  this  part  of  the  law  relative  to  baron 
and  feme,  is  principally  taken  from  the  ingenious  and  laborious 
notes  by  Mr.  Butler, on  1  Inst.  351. a;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  following  miscellaneous  observations. 

7.  If  a  lease  be  conveyed  by  tifeme  sole,  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  herself,  if  she  afterwards  marries,  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  by 
the  husband ;  if  she  dies,  he  shall  not  have  it,  but  the  executors 
of  the  wife.     March,  44 :  see  2  Fern.  270. 

If  a  feme,  having  a  rent  for  life,  takes  husband,  the  baron 
shall  have  action  of  debt  for  the  rent  incurred  during  the  cover- 
ture, after  the  death  of  the  ^ey/ie.  1  Danv.  719-  And  arrears 
due  in  the  life-time  of  the  husband,  after  his  death  shall  survive 
to  the  wife,  if  she  outlives  him,  and  her  administrators  after 
her  death.  2  Lut.  1151.  Ajfetne,  lessee  for  life,  rendering 
rent,  takes  husband  and  dies,  the  baron  shall  be  charged  in 
action  of  debt  for  the  rent  which  was  grown  due  during  the 
coverture,  because  he  took  the  profits  out  of  which  the  rent 
ought  to  issue.     Kdlw.  125  :  Raym.  6. 

If  a  feme  covert  sues  a  woman  in  the  spiritual  court  for  adul- 
tery with  her  husband,  and  obtains  a  sentence  against  her  and 
costs,  the  husband  may  release  these  costs,  for  the  marriage  con- 
tinues ;  and  whatever  accrues  to  the  wife  during  coverture  be- 
longs to  the  husband ;  na*  Holt,  Ch.  J.  on  motion  for  prohibition. 
lSalk.115. 

But  if  the  husband  and  wife  be  divorced  d  mensd  et  thoro, 
and  the  wife  has  her  alimony,  and  sues  for  defamation  or  other 
injury,  and  there  has  costs,  and  the  husband  releases  them, 
this  shall  not  bar  the  wife,  for  these  costs  come  in  lieu  of  what 
she  hath  spent  out  of  her  alimony,  which  is  a  separate  main- 
tenance, and  not  in  the  power  of  her  husband.  1  Roll.  Rep. 
426 :    3    Bulst.   264 :     1  RoH  Ab.  343 :    2   RoU.  Ab.  293 : 

1  Salk.  115. 

A  legacy  was  given  to  a  feme  covert,  who  lived  separate 
from  her  husband,  and  the  executor  paid  it  to  the  feme,  and 
took  her  receipt  for  it;  yet  on  a  bill  brought  by  the  husband 
against  the  executor,  he  was  decreed  to  pay  it  over  again,  with 
interest.  1  Fern.  261 :  but  see  Bac.  Ab.  Baron  and  Feme.  (D.) 
(7th  ed.) 

If  husband  is  attainted  of  felony,  and  pardoned  on  condition 
of  transportation  for  life,  and  afterwards  the  wife  becomes 
entitled  to  an  orphanage  share  of  personal  estate,  it  shall  not 
belong  to  the  husband,  but  to  the  wife.     3  P.  Wms.  37. 

Trinkets  and  jewels  given  to  a  wife  before  marriage  become 
the  husband's  again  by  marriage,  and  are  liable  to  his  debts,  if 
his  personal  estate  is  not  sufficient.     2  Aik.  104. 

8.  And  as  the  husband  may  generally  acquire  a  property 
in  all  the  personal  substance  of  the  wife,  so,  in  one  particular 
instance,  the  wife  may  acquire  a  property  in  some  of  her  hus- 
band's goods,  which  shall  remain  to  her  after  his  death,  and 
not  go  to  his  executors.  These  are  called  her  paraphernalia  ; 
which  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Civil  Law,  and  Ls  derived 
from  the  Greek  irapa  ^£^»'>?^  signifying  something  over  and 
above  her  dower.  Our  law  uses  it  to  signify  the  apparel 
and  ornaments  of  the  wife  suitable  to  her  rank  and  degree ; 
and  therefore  even  the  jewels  of  a  peeress,  usually  worn  by 
her,  have  been  held  to  be  paraphernalia.  Moor,  213.  These 
she  becomes  entitled  to  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  over  and 
above  her  jointure  or  dower,  and  preferably  to  all  other  repre- 
sentatives. Cro.  Car.  343.  347  :  1  Ro.  Ab.  911:2  Leon.  106. 
Neither  can  the  husband  devise  by  his  will  such  ornaments  or 
jewels  of  his  wife;  though,  during  his  life,  perhaps,  he  hath 
the  power  to  sell  or  give  them  away.      Noy*s  Max.  c.  49 : 

2  Comm.  436.  But  if  she  continue  in  the  use  of  them  till  his 
death,  she  shall  afterwards  retain  them  against  his  executors 
and  administrators,  and   all  other  jiersons  except  creditors, 
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where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets.  1  P.  Wms.  730.  And 
her  necessary  apparel  is  protected  even  against  the  claim  of 
creditors.     2Vcy*#  Max,  c.  49. 

That  the  widow's  paraphernalia  are  subject  to  the  debts, 
but  preferred  to  the  legacies  of  the  husband;  and  that  the 
general  rules  of  marshalling  assets  are  applicable  in  giving 
eflect  to  such  priority,  see  not  only  1  P.  Wms,  730,  quoted 
above,  but  also  iJ  P.  Wtns,  544 :  2  Alk.  104.  642 .  3  Alk,  S^Q, 
SQ$ :  2  Fez,  7  :  see  also  Cka,  Ca.  240 :  1  C,  R.  27. 

In  one  place  RoUe  says,  the  wife  shall  have  a  necessary  bed 
and  apparel.  1  Roll,  9'^ I.  20.  See  farther,  on  the  subject 
of  paraphernalia.  Corn,  Dig,  tit.  Baron  and  Feme  (F.  3.) : 
17  Fez,  273 :  Roper,  Husband  and  Wife,  c.  17-  §  3. 

V.  Where  the  Husband  shall  be  liable  to  the  Wife's  Debts 
contracted  before  Mafjiage;  and  therein  of  a  Wife  that  is  Ex^ 
ecutrix  or  Administratrix, — If  a  feme  sole  indebted  takes  hus- 
band, her  debt  becomes  that  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and  both 
are  to  be  sued  for  it ;  but  the  husband  is  not  liable  after  the 
death  of  the  wife,  unless  there  be  a  judgment  against  both 
during  the  coverture.  1  Roll,  Ab,  351 :  F,  N,  B.  120.  And  if 
the  husband  dies  before  the  debt  is  recovered,  the  wife  surviving 
is  liable.  1  Camp,  R,  SO-  Where  there  is  judgment  against  Sifeme 
sole,  who  marries  and  dies,  the  baron  shall  not  be  charged  there- 
with ;  thoush,  if  the  judgment  be  had  upon  scire  facias  against 
baron  and  feme,  and  then  the  feme  dies,  he  shall  be  charged. 
3  Mod,  186.  In  action  brought  against  Sifeme  sole,  if,  pending 
the  action,  she  marries,  this  shall  not  abate  the  action ;  but 
the  plaintiff  may  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution  against 
her,  according  as  the  action  was  commenced.  1  Lill,  217 : 
Trin,  12  W.S,  And  if  habeas  corpus  be  brought  to  remove 
the  cause,  the  plaintiff  is  to  move  for  a  procedendo  on  the 
return  of  the  habeas  corpus:  also  the  court  of  B.  R.  may 
refuse  it,  where  brought  to  abate  a  just  action.     1  Salk,  8. 

In  general  the  husband  is  liable  to  the  wife's  debts  con- 
tracted before  marriage,  whether  he  had  any  portion  with  her 
or  not ;  and  this  the  law  presumes  reasonable,  because  by  the 
marriage,  the  husband  acquires  an  absolute  interest  in  the 
personal  estate  of  the  wife,  and  has  the  receipt  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  her  real  estate  during  coverture ;  also  whatever 
accrues  to  her  by  her  labour,  or  otherwise,  during  the  cover- 
ture, belongs  to  the  husband ;  so  that  in  favour  of  creditors, 
and  that  no  person's  act  should  prejudice  another,  the  law 
makes  the  husband  liable  for  those  debts  with  which  he  took 
her  attached.  F.  N.  B.  265 :  20  H,  6,  22.  h :  Moor,  468 : 
1  Roll,  Ab,  352 :  3  Mod.  186. 

If  baron  and  feme  are  sued  on  the  wife's  bond,  entered  into 
by  the  feme  before  marriage,  and  judgment  is  had  thereupon, 
and  the  wife  dies  before  execution,  yet  the  husband  is  liable ; 
for  the  judgment  has  altered  the  debt.     1  Sid'  337. 

If  judgment  be  against  husband  and  wife,  he  dies,  and  she 
survives,  execution  may  be  against  her.  1  Roll.  Ab.  890.  /.  10. 
50,     See  post,  X. 

Where  a  man  marries  a  widon  executrix,  &c  her  evidence 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  charge  her  second  husband  with  more 
than  she  can  prove  to  have  actually  come  to  her  hands. 
Agreed  per  cur,     Ab,  Eq,  Ca,  227-  Hil  1719- 

D.  confessed  a  judgment  to  F,,  who  made  his  wife,  the  plain- 
tiff, executrix,  and  died ;  she  administered,  and  married  a  se- 
cond husband,  and  then,  she  alone,  without  her  husband,  ac- 
knowledged  satisfaction,  though  no  real  satisfaction  fwas  made. 
The  court  held  that  this  was  not  good.     Sid,  31. 

A  wife,  administratrix,  under  seventeen,  shall  join  with  her 
husband  in  an  action ;  per  Ttvisden,  J.,  Mod,  297- 

If  a  feme  executrix  takes  baron,  and  he  releases  all  actions, 
this  shall  be  a  bar  during  the  coverture  without  question ;  by 
the  justices.    Br.  Releases,  pi.  29. 

If  A  feme  executrix  take  baron,  and  the  baron  puts  himself  in 
arbitrament  for  death  of  the  testator,  and  award  is  made,  and 
the  baron  dies,  the  feme  shall  be  barred  ;  per  tot'  cur'.  Brooke 
says,  that  from  hence  it  seems  to  him,  that  the  release  of  the 


baron  without  the  feme  is  a  good  bar  against  the  feme ;  qmod 
conceditur,  t^nno  39  H,  S;  and  therefore  he  excepted  thoae 
debts  in  his  release,  otherwise  they  had  been  extinct.  Br, 
Releases,  pL  79- 

If  a  man  marries  an  administratrix  to  a  former  husband, 
who,  in  her  widowhood,  wasted  the  assets  of  her  intestate, 
the  husband  is  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  intestate  during  the 
life  of  the  wife;  and  this  shall  be  deemed  a  devastavit  in  him. 
Cro,  Car,  603. 

And  if  an  executrix  marry,  and  she  and  her  husband,  an 
beinff  sued  in  equity,  admit  assets,  the  assets  become  a  debt 
due  from  the  husband,  and  may  be  proved  under  a  commissioa 
of  bankrupt  against  him.     1  Scho.  ^  hef.  172. 

VI.  Of  her  Contracts  during  Marriage,  and  horn  far  the 
Husband  is  bound  by  such  Contracts  ;  and  where  a  Wife  shall 
be  considered  as  a  Feme  Sole, — The  eenerai  rule  of  the  com* 
mon  law  is,  that  every  gift,  grant,  or  disposition  of  goods,  lands, 
or  other  things  whatsoever,  and  all  obligations  and  feoffments 
made  by  9ifeme  covert^  without  her  husbsmd's  consent,  are  vend. 
1  H,  5.  125:  Fitz.  Covert.  18. 

The  husband  is  obliged  to  maintain  his  wife  in  necessaries  ; 
yet  they  must  be  according  to  his  degree  and  estate,  to  charge 
him  ;  and  necessaries  may  be  suitable  to  a  husband's  d^ree  of 
quality,  but  not  to  his  estate ;  also  they  may  be  necessaries, 
but  not  ex  necessitate,  to  charge  the  husband.  1  Mod.  129: 
1  Nets,  Ab,  354 :  see  5  Ring.  187 :  3  Bam.  4*  C  631.  If  a 
woman  buys  things  for  her  necessary  apparel,  thoueh  without 
the  consent  of  her  husband,  yet  the  husband  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  it.  BrownL  47*  And  if  the  wife  buys  any  thing  for 
herself,  children,  or  family,  and  the  baron  does  any  act  precedent 
or  subsequent,  whereby  he  shows  his  consent,  he  may  be  charged 
thereupon.  1  Sid.  120.  The  expences  of  a  feme  covert's  funeral, 
paid  by  her  father  while  her  husband  had  left  her  and  was  gone 
abroad,  deemed  necessaries.  H.  Black.  Rep,  90.  Though  a  wife 
is  very  lewd,  if  she  cohabits  with  her  husband,  he  is  chargeable 
for  aU  necessaries  for  her,  because  he  took  her  for  better,  for 
worse :  and  so  he  is  if  he  runs  away  from  her,  or  turns  her  away ; 
but  if  she  goes  away  from  her  husband,  then  as  soon  as  such 
separation  is  notorious,  whoever  gives  her  credit  doth  it  at  bis 
peril,  and  the  husband  is  not  liame,  unless  he  takes  her  again. 
1  Salk.  119:  see  1  Stra.  647*  706:  and  as  to  actions  against 
femes  covert  having  eloped,  see  2  Black.  Rep.  1079- 

If  a  man  cohabits  with  a  woman,  allows  her  to  assume  his 
name,  and  passes  her  for  his  wife,  though  in  fact  he  is  not 
married  to  her,  yet  he  is  liable  to  her  contracts  for  necessaries ; 
and  therefore  ne  ungues  accouple  is  a  bad  plea  in  an  action  on 
the  case  for  the  debt  of  a  wife ;  it  is  good  only  in  dower  or  an 
appeal.  BulL  N.  P.  136:  Esp.  N.  P.  124:  1  Camp.  245: 
3  Camp,  215. 

Although  a  husband  be  bound  to  pay  his  wife's  debts  for  her 
reasonable  -provision,  yet  if  she  parts  from  him,  e^)ecially  by 
reason  of  any  misbehariour,  and  he  allows  her  a  maintenance, 
he  shall  never  after  be  charged  with  her  debts,  till  a  new  coha« 
bitation ;  but  if  the  hushed  receive  her,  or  come  after  her, 
and  lie  with  her  but  for  a  night,  that  may  make  him  liable  to 
the  debts.  Pasch.  3  Ann.  Mod.  Cas.  147.  171*  If  there  be 
an  agreement  in  writing  between  husband  and  wife  to  live 
separate,  and  that  she  shall  have  a  separate  maintenance,  it 
shall  bind  them  both  till  they  both  agree  to  cohabit  again ; 
and  if  the  wife  is  willing  to  return  to  her  husband,  she  may ; 
but  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  the  husband  hath  no  coercive 
power  over  the  wife  to  force  her,  though  he  may  visit  her,  and 
use  all  lawful  means  in  order  to  a  reconciliation.  Mich,  G«  1. 
Mod,  Ca,  in  L.  ^  E,  22. 

Where  there  is  a  separation  by  consent,  and  the  wife  hath 
a  separate  allowance,  those  who  trust  her,  do  it  upon  her  own 
credit  1  Salk,  1 16.  If  a  husband  makes  his  vrite  an  allow- 
ance for  clothes,  &c,  which  is  constantly  paid  her,  it  is  said  he 
shsM  not  be  charged.  1  Sid.  IO9.  And  if  he  foriiids  pas^ 
ticular  persons  to  trust  her,  he  wiU  not  be  chargeable :  but  a 
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pralubition  in  general^  by  putting  her  in  the  newspapers,  is  no 
f^al  notice  not  to  trust  her.   '  1  Vent.  42. 

In  asxumpsit  the  defendant  proved  that  she  was  married,  and 
her  husband  alive  in  France,  the  plaintiff  had  judraent,  upon 
which,  as  a  verdict  against  evidence,  she  moved  for  a  new 
trial,  but  it  was  denied ;  for  it  shall  be  intended  that  she  was 
divorced ;  besides,  the  husband  is  an  alien  enemy,  and  in  that 
case,  why  is  not  his  wife  chargeable  as  a  feme  sole  ?  1  Salk. 
1 1 6.  DeerUf  v.  Duchess  of  Mazarine. 

It  was  at  one  time  held,  that  *^  where  the  husband  and  wife 
part  by  consent,  and  she  has  a  separate  maintenance  from  the 
husband,  she  shall  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  her  own  debts." 
In  the  case  oi  Bingsleqd  v.  Lad^  Lanesborougk,  M.  23  G.  3. 
and  H.  23  G.  3.  in  actions  against  the  defendant  for  goods  sold, 
siie  pleaded  coverture ;  and  the  plain tifTs  replication  "  that  she 
lived  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had 
a  separate  maintenance ;  and  so  was  liable  to  her  own  debts," 
was  cm  demurrer  holden  to  be  good ;'  and  plaintiff  had  judg- 
ment. In  the  above  case  the  plea  also  stated  that  the  husband 
Hved  in  Ireland,  which  being  out  of  the  process  of  the  court, 
some  stress  was  laid  on  it  in  the  decision ;  but  in  the  case  of 
JBarmdt  v.  Brooks^  H.  24  G.  3.  it  was  decided  generally,  that 
the  husband  was  not  liable  in  any  case  where  the  wife  lived 
apart,  and  had  a  separate  maintenance ;  and  this  was  recog- 
nised in  CorbeU  v.  Poelniiz,  and  other  cases.  See  1  Term 
Ren,  5:  5  Term  Rep.  679:  1  Bos.  ^  Pull.  357. 

But  subsequently,  afVer  two  arguments  before  all  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  the  court  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion, 
that  a  feme  covert  living  apart  from  her  husband,  having  a 
separate  maintenance  secured  to  her  by  deed,  cannot  contract 
and  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole ;  in  fact,  that  6y  no  agreement  be' 
iween  a  man  and  his  nife,  can  she  be  legally  made  responsible 
for  the  contracts  she  may  enter  into,  or  be  liable  to  the  actions 
of  those  who  may  have  trusted  her  engagements,  as  if  she  were 
sole  and  unmarried.  Marshall  v.  Rulton,  8  Tenn  Rep.  545. 
And  it  is  the  same  though  the  husband  be  domiciled  in  a 
fbrogn  country;  2  Bos.  4*  Pull.  226:  11  East,  301: 
1  New  R  80 ;  unless  in  case  of  an  alien  enemy  who  has  never 
been  in  this  country.  3  Camp.  123 :  1  Bos.  S^  Pull.  357-  And 
so,  though  the  wife  be  divorced  d  mensd  et  thoro,  yet  she 
cannot  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole.  3  Bam.  4*  C.  291 :  3  Bra.  S^ 
Bimg.  98:  6  Maule  ^  S.7S:  Bac.  Ab.  Barm  Sf  Feme.  (H.) 
And  where  husband  and  wife  were  separated  by  deed,  and 
the  husband  covenanted  with  a  third  person  to  pay  to  his  wife, 
or  to  whom  she  should  appoint,  a  certain  weekly  allowance, 
and  the  wife  lived  with  such  third  person  (her  sister)  who 
fband  her  in  necessaries,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held, 
that  the  husband  having  failed  to  pay  the  stipulated  allow- 
anoe^  an  action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit  might  be  maintained 
aeainst  him  for  such  necessaries.  Nurse  v.  Craig,  2  New 
Rep,  148.  If  the  husband  does  not  assent  to  the  wife  leaving 
his  house  and  living  separate,  he  cannot  be  sued  for  her  debts. 
6  Bam.  ^  C.  200. 

It  seems  that  a  feme  covert,  living  apart  from  her  husband, 
under  no  terms  of  separation,  with  alimony  allowed  pendente 
BUf  may  maintain  trespass,  in  the  name  of  her  husband, 
against  wrong  doers,  for  breaking  and  entering  her  house,  and 
taking  her  goods.    9  E.  R  470. 

A  husband  who  has  abjured  the  realm,  or  who  is  banished, 
is  thereby  ctvUiter  mortuus ;  and  being  disabled  to  sue  or  be 
soed  in  right  of  his  wife,  she  must  be  considered  as  a  Jeme 

'  ;  for  It  would  be  unreasonable  that  she  should  be  remedi- 
on  her  part,  and  equally  hard  on  those  who  had  any  de- 
an her,  that,  not  being  able  to  have  any  redress  from 
the  husband,  they  should  not  have  any  against  her.  Bro. 
Barm  and  Feme,  66:  Co.  Lit.  133:  1  Roll  Rep.  400:  Moor, 
851:  S  Btdsi.  188:  1  Bulst.  140:  2  Fern.  104. 

So  where  a  married  man  was  transported  for  felony,  the 
Gnrt  of  King**  Bench  held  that  the  wife  might  be  sued  alone, 
iat  debt  contracted  by  her  after  the  transportation.  1  Term 
Rep.  Q:  and  aee  4  Esp.  Co.  27*  And  so  also  though  he  remain 


during  his  sentence  at  the  hulks ;  7  Brng.  762 ;  but  not  on  the 
ground  of  the  husband  having  been  bankrupt  and  absconding 
without  appearing  to  his  commission.  9  Bing.  292.  But  ancpre 
whether  she  can  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole  after  the  penod  of 
transportation  is  expired  and  the  husband  not  returned  ?  2  Bos. 
4'  Pull.  233. 

A  husband  is  not  bound  to  receive,  nor  is  he  liable  to  pay 
for  necessaries  found  to  his  wife  after  she  has  committed 
adultery,  though  he  has  before  committed  adultery  himself,  and 
turned  her  out  of  doors  without  any  imputation  on  her  conduct. 
6  Term  Rep.  608 :  and  see  1  Barn.  ^  Adol.  227. 

But  the  wife's  adultery  is  no  bar  to  an  action  by  her  trustee 
against  the  husband,  on  his  covenant,  to  pay  a  separate  main- 
tenance.    2  Bam.  Sf  C.  547 :  8  Bing.  256. 

But  where  the  wife  having  committed  adultery,  the  husband 
left  her  in  his  house  with  two  children  bearing  his  name,  but 
without  making  any  provinon  for  her  in  consequence  of  the 
separation ;  although  she  continued  in  a  state  of  adultery, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that  the  husband  was  liable 
for  necessaries  furnished  to  her,  unless  it  appear  that  the 
plaintiff  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  was  living.     1  Bos.  4*  PuU.  226. 

If  the  wife's  situation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  husband's 
cruelty  and  ill-treatment,  it  is  equivalent  to  turning  her  out  of 
doors,  and  the  husband  is  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  her. 
3  Esp.  Ca.  251  :  1  Sel  N.  P.  264.  And  Lord  Ellenborough 
held  that  it  was  the  same  if  the  husband  rendered  his  home 
unfit  for  his  wife  by  bringing  another  woman  to  live  in  it. 
1  Sel  N.  P.  363:  2  Stark.  87.  s.  q.:  3  Taunt.  420:  and  see 
3  Bing.  27:  1  Younge  ^  J.  501. 

The  baron  in  an  account  shall  be  not  charged  by  the  receipt 
of  his  wife,  except  it  came  to  his  use.  1  Danv.  707.  Yet  if  she 
usually  receives  and  pays  money,  it  will  bind  hiiti  in  equity. 
Abr.  Cas.  Eq.  6l.  And  why  not  in  law,  in  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received  ?  For  goods  sold  to  a  wife,  to  the 
use  of  the  husband,  the  husband  shall  be  charged,  and  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  same.     Sid.  425. 

If  the  wife  pawn  her  clothes  for  money,  and  afterwards  bor^ 
rows  money  to  redeem  them,  the  husband  is  not  chargeable, 
unless  he  were  consenting,  or  that  the  first  sum  came  to  his 
use.    2  Show.  283. 

If  a  wife  takes  up  clothes,  as  silk,  &c.  and  pawns  them  be- 

fore  made  into  clothes,  the  husband  shall  not  pay  for  them, 

because  they  never  came  to  his  use;  otherwise  if  made  up 

and  worn,  and  then  pawned ;  per  Holt,  Ch.  J.  at  Guildhall. 

1  Salk.  118. 

A  wife  may  use  the  goods  of  her  husband,  but  she  may  not 
dispose  of  them :  and  if  she  takes  them  away,  it  is  not  felony, 
for  she  cannot  by  our  law  steal  the  goods  of  her  husband ;  but 
if  she  delivers  them  to  an  adulterer,  and  he  receives  them,  it 
will  be  felony  in  him.     3  Inst.  308.  310. 

If  the  baron  is  beyond  sea  in  any  voyage,  and  during  his  ab" 
sence  his  wife  buys  necessaries,  this  is  a  good  evidence  for  a 
jury  to  find  that  the  baron  assumpsit.     Std.  127. 

By  the  custom  of  London,  if  &  Jeme  covert  trades  by  herself, 
in  a  trade  with  which  her  husband  does  not  intermeddle,  she 
may  sue  and  be  sued  as  9^  feme  sole.     10  Mod.  6. 

But  in  such  case  she  cannot  give  a  bond  and  warrant  of  at- 
torney to  confess  a  judgment :  and  when  sued  as  a  fome  sole, 
she  must  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  city  of  London ;  for  if 
sued  in  the  courts  above,  the  husband  must  be  joined.  So  the 
wife  alone  cannot  brins  an  action  in  the  courts  above,  but  only 
in  the  dty  courts ;  and  this  even  thoueh  her  husband  be  dead, 
if  the  cause  of  action  accrued  in  his  life-time.  4  Term  Rep, 
36 1,  2.     See  tit.  London. 

If  a  feme  covert,  without  any  authority  from  her  husband, 
contract  with  a  servant  by  deed,  the  servant,  having  performed 
the  service  stipulated,  may  maintain  assumpsit  against  the  hus- 
band.    6  T.  R.  176:  and  see  I  Bing.  R.  199- 

VII.  Where  she  alone  shall  be  punished  for  a  criminal 
t2 
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Offence,  and  where  the  Husband  shall  be  answerable  for  what 
she  does  in  a  civil  Action. — In  some  cases  the  command  or  au- 
thority of  the  husband,  either  express  or  implied,  will  privilege 
the  wife  from  punishment,  even  for  capital  ofiences.  And 
therefore  if  a  woman  commit  bare  theft  or  burglary  by  the 
coercion  of  her  husband  (or  even  in  his  company,  which  the 
law  construes  a  coercion),  she  is  not  guilty  of  any  crime,  being 
considered  as  acting  by  compulsion,  and  not  of  her  own  will. 

But  for  crimes  mala  in  se,  not  being  merely  offences  against 
the  laws  of  society,  she  is  answerable ;  as  for  murder  and  the 
like  ;  not  only  because  these  are  of  a  deeper  die,  but  also  since 
in  a  state  of  nature  no  one  is  in  subjection  to  another,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  screen  an  offender  from  the  punishment 
due  to  natural  crimes,  by  the  refinements  and  subordinations 
of  civil  society.  So  if  a  wife  be  accessary  before  the  fact  to 
murder,  she  shall  not  be  acquitted  on  the  presumption  of 
coercion.  1  Hales  P.  C.  4?.  In  treason  also  (the  highest 
crime  which  a  member  of  society  can,  as  such,  be  guilty  of), 
no  plea  of  coverture  shall  excuse  the  wife  :  no  presumption  of 
the  husband's  coercion  shall  extenuate  her  guilt.  1  Hale's  P. 
C.  47.  And  this  as  well  because  of  the  odiousness  and  dan- 
gerous consequence  of  the  crime  itself,  as  because  the  husband 
having  broken  through  the  most  sacred  tie  of  social  community, 
by  rebellion  against  the  state,  has  no  right  to  that  obedience 
from  a  wife  which  he  himself  as  a  subject  has  forgotten  to  pay. 
4  Cornm,  28,  29.  (But  she  shall  not  be  considered  criminal 
for  receiving  her  husband,  though  guilty  of  treason,  nor  for  the 
receiving  another  offender  jointly  with  her  husband.  Leach's 
Hawk.  P.  C  i.  c.  1.  §  11.  in  no/e.)— See  tit.  Accessary.  And 
see  Blacksi.  Com.  4  28.  note  (l6th  ed.)  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  wife's  exemption. 

If  also  a  feme  commit  a  theft  of  her  own  voluntary  act,  or  by 
the  bare  command  of  her  husband,  or  be  guilty  of  treason, 
murder,  or  robbery^  though  in  company  with  or  by  coercion  of 
her  husband,  she  is  punishable.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1.  §  11. — 
The  distinction  between  her  guilt  in  burglary  or  theft  and 
robbery  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  former,  if  committed  through 
the  means  of  her  husband,  *'  she  cannot  know  what  property 
her  husband  may  claim  in  the  goods  taken;"  10  Morf.  63; 
but  a  better  reason  is,  that  the  law  considers  her  as  acting  by 
compulsion,  and  not  of  her  own  will.  Kel.  31  :  1  Hale,  45. 
But  in  robbery  the  wife  has  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  what 
sort  (fright  the  goods  are  taken.  Leach's  Hawk,  P.  C.  \.  c,  1. 
§  9*  m  note. 

If  the  wife  receive  stolen  goods  of  her  own  separate  act, 
without  the  privity  of  her  husband,  or  if  he,  knowing  thereof, 
leave  the  house  and  forsake  her  company,  she  alone  shall  be 
guilty  OS  accessary.  22  Ass.  40 :   Dali.  157:  1  Hale,  P.C.51 6. 

In  inferior  misdemeanors  also,  another  exception  may  be 
remarked ;  that  a  wife  may  be  indicted  and  set  in  the  pillory 
with  her  husband,  for  keeping  a  brothel ;  for  this  is  an  offence 
touching  the  domestic  economy  or  government  of  the  house, 
in  which  the  wife  has  a  principal  share ;  and  is  also  such  an 
offence  as  the  law  presumes  to  be  generally  conducted  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  female  sex.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1.  §  12  : 
10  Mod.  63. 

A  feme  covert  generally  shall  answer,  as  much  as  if  she 
were  sole,  for  any  ofience  not  capital  against  the  common  law 
or  statute ;  and  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  com- 
mitted by  her  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband, 
she  may  be  punished  for  it  without  the  husband,  by  way  of 
indictment,  which  being  a  proceeding  grounded  merely  on  the 
breach  of  the  law,  the  husband  shall  not  be  included  in  it  for 
any  ofience  to  which  he  is  no  way  privy.  9  Co.  71 :  I  Hawk. 
P.  C.c.l.§9:  see  Moor,  813 :  Hob.  93 :  Noy,  103 :  Savil. 25 : 
Cro.Jac.  482:  11  Co.  6I. 

A  feme  may  be  indicted  alone  for  a  riot.  Dalt.  447. — For 
selling  gin  against  the  stat  9  G.  2.  c.  23.  Str.  1120.— For 
recusancy.  Id.ib.i  Hob.  96:  1  Sid.  410:  11  Co.  64:  Sav.25. 
— For  being  a  common  scold.  6  Mod.  2 1 3.  239. — For  assault 
and  battery.     Salk.  384.— For  forestalling.    Sid.  410.— For 


usury.  Skin.  348. — For  barratry.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  81.  §  6. 
See  c.  1.  §  IS. — For  a  forcible  entry.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  64.  §  35. 
— For  keepine  a  gaming  house.  10  Mod.  335. — Keeping  a 
bawdy-house,  if  the  husband  does  not  live  with  her.  1  Bac 
Abr.  See  ante. — For  trespass  or  slander.  Keilw.  6I  :  Ro.  Ab. 
251  :  Leon.  122:  Cro.  Car.  376;  see  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1. 
§  13.  in  note. 

Where  a  woman  was  indicted  for  falsely  swearing  herself  to 
be  next  of  kin,  and  procuring  administration^  it  appears  to 
have  been  held  by  all  the  judges  that  she  was  guilty  of  the 
offence,  though  her  husband  was  present  when  she  took  the 
oath.     Rejc  v.  Dicks,  Russ.  on  Cri.  l6. 

A  man  must  answer  for  the  trespasses  of  his  wife :  if  tijeme 
covert  slander  any  person,  &c  the  husband  and  wife  must  be 
sued  for  it,  and  execution  is  to  be  awarded  against  him. 
1 1  Rep.  62  :  see  post,  X. 

Husband  and  wife  may  be  found  guilty  of  husance,  battery, 
&c.     10  Mod.  63. 

If  the  wife  incur  the  forfeiture  of  a  penal  statute,  the  hus- 
band may  be  made  a  party  to  an  action  or  information  for  the 
same ;  as  he  may  be  generally  to  any  suit  for  a  cause  of  action 
given  by  his  wife,  and  shall  be  liable  to  answer  what  shall  be 
recovered  thereon.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.l. 

For  the  punishment  of  femes  covert,  see  tits.  Felony,  Trea^ 
son,  Sfc.     And  see  Bac.  Ab.  Baron  and  Feme.  (G.) 

VIII,  What  Acts  done  by  the  Husband,  or  Wife  alone,  or 
jointly  with  the  Wife,  will  bind  the  Wife  :  and  therein  of  her 
Agreement  or  Disagreement  to  such  Acts  after  the  Death  of  the 
Husband, — A  wife  is  sub  potestate  viri,  and  therefore  her  acts 
shall  not  bind  her,  unless  she  levy  a  fine,  &c.  when  she  is 
examined  in  private,  whether  she  doth  it  freely,  or  by  compul- 
sion of  the  husband ;  if  baron  and  feme  levy  a  fine,  this  will  bar 
the  feme ;  and  where  the  feme  is  examined  by  writ,  she  shall 
be  bound,  else  not.     1  Danv.  Ab.  708 :  see  ante,  IV. 

If  a  common  recovery  be  suffered  by  husband  and  wife  of 
the  wife's  lands,  this  is  a  bar  to  the  wife :  for  she  ought  to  be 
examined  upon  the  recovery.  PL  Com.  414.  a :  10  Co.  43.  a : 
1  Roll.  347.  I  19. 

So  if  husband  and  wife  are  vouchees  in  a  common  recovery, 
the  recovery  shall  be  a  bar,  though  the  wife  be  not  examined  ; 
for  though  it  be  proper  that  she  be  examined,  yet  that  is  not 
necessary,  and  is  frequently  omitted.     1  Sid.  11 ;  Sti.  319,  320. 

A  recovery,  as  well  as  a  fine  by  a  feme  covert,  is  good  to 
bar  her,  because  the  prcecipe  in  the  recovery  answers  the  writ 
of  covenant  in  the  fine,  to  bring  her  into  court,  where  the 
examination  of  the  judges  destroys  the  presumption  of  the 
law,  that  this  is  done  by  the  coercion  of  the  husband,  for  then 
it  is  to  be  presumed  they  would  have  refused  her.  10  Co.  43 : 
1  Roll.  Ab.  395. 

By  the  custom  in  some  cities  and  boroughs,  a  bargain  and 
sale  by  the  husband  and  wife,  where  the  wife  is  examined  by 
the  mayor  or  other  oflicer,  binds  the  wife  after  the  husband's 
death.  2  Inst.  673.  And  it  seems  that  by  stat.  34  H.  8.  c  22. 
all  such  customary  conveyances  shall  be  of  force  notwithstand- 
ing the  Stat.  32  //.  8.  c  28.     See  ante,  Div.  IV. 

So  by  custom  in  Denbigh  in  Wales,  a  surrender  by  husband 
and  wife,  where  the  wife  is  examined  in  court  there,  binds  the 
wife  and  her  heirs  as  a  fine  does ;  and  this  custom  is  not  taken 
away  by  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  26.  for  it  is  reasonable  and  agreeable 
to  some  customs  in  England.     Dyer,  363.  6. 

So  a  surrender  of  a  copyhold  by  husband  and  wife,  the  wife 
being  examined  by  the  steward,  binds  the  wife.  Com.  Dig, 
tit.  Baron  and  Feme  (G.  4.),  there  cites  Litt,  274.  but  which 
is  to  a  different  purpose. 

A  wife  is  disabled  to  make  contracts,  &c.  3  Inst.  110.  And 
if  a  married  woman  enters  into  bond  as  feme  sole,  if  she  is 
sued  as  feme  sole,  she  may  plead  non  est  factum,  and  the  cover- 
ture will  avoid  her  bond.  1  LUl.  Ab.  217.  A  feme  covert 
may  plead  non  assumpsit,  and  give  coverture  in  evidence, 
which  makes  it  no  promise,  &c.     Raym.  395. 
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In  case  money  be  due  to  the  husband  by  bill  or  bond>  or  for 
rent  on  a  lease,  and  it  is  paid  to  the  wife;  this  shall  not 
prejudice  him,  if  after  payment  he  publicly  disagrees  to  it 
l9Jac.  1.  B.  R.  2  Shep.  Ab.  426.  Contra,  if  she  is  used  to 
receive  money  for  him,  or  if  it  can  be  proved  the  money  paid 
came  to  his  use. 

If  a  feme  covert  levies  a  fine  of  her  own  inheritance  with- 
out her  husband,  this  shall  bind  her  and  her  heirs,  because 
they  are  estopped  to  claim  any  thing  in  the  land,  and  cannot 
be  admitted  to  say  she  was  covert  against  the  record ;  but  the 
husband  may  enter  and  defeat  it,  either  during  the  coverture, 
to  restore  hun  to  the  freehold  he  held  jure  uxaris,  or  after  her 
death  to  restore  himself  to  his  tenancy  by  the  curtesy,  because 
no  act  of  a  feme  covert  can  transfer  that  interest  which  the 
intermarriage  has  vested  in  the  husband ;  and  if  the  husband 
avoids  it  durine  the  coverture,  the  wife  or  her  heirs  shall  never 
after  be  bound  by  it.  Bro.  tit.  Fines,  S3 :  10  Co.  43 :  Hob, 
225:  7  Co.  8:  Co.LU.4S. 

Lease  made  Inf  baron  and  feme,  shall  be  said  to  be  the  lease 
of  them  both  till  the  feme  disagrees,  which  she  cannot  do  in  the 
Hfe  of  the  baron.     Br.  Agreement,  pi.  6. 

The  examination  of  a  feme  covert  is  not  always  necessary 
in  levying  of  fines,  because  that  being  provided  that  she  may 
not  at  the  instance  of  her  husband  make  any  unwary  disposi- 
tion of  her  property,  it  follows,  that  when  the  husband  and 
wife  do  not  take  an  estate  by  the  fine,  and  part  with  nothing, 
the  feme  need  not  be  examined ;  but  where  she  is  to  convey 
ot  pass  any  estate  or  interest,  either  by  herself  or  jointly  with 
her  husband,  there  she  ought  to  be  examined ;  therefore  if  A. 
levies  a  fine  come  ceo  to  baron  and  feme,  and  they  render  to 
the  conusor,  the  feme  shall  be  examined ;  so  it  is  where  she 
takes  an  estate  by  the  fine  rendering  rent.  2  Inst.  515: 
2  RoU.  Ab.  1 7-  Where  husband  and  wife  have  a  joint  power 
of  appointment  of  the  wife's  estate  by  formal  deed,  and  they 
agree  to  sell  it,  the  agreement  is  not  binding  on  the  woman. 
2  Jac  4*  Walk.  425  ;  and  see  Bac  Ab.  Baron  and  Feme.  (K.) 
(7th  ed.) 

If  baron  and  feme  by  fine  sur  concessit  grant  land  to  J.  S. 
for  ninety-nine  years,  and  warrant  the  said  land  to  J.  S. 
during  the  said  term,  and  the  baron  dies,  and  J.  S.  is  evicted 
by  one  that  hath  a  prior  title,  he  may  thereupon  bring  cove- 
nant against  the  feme,  notwithstanding  she  was  covert  at  the 
time  when  the  fine  was  levied.  2  Sound.  177:  1  Sid*  466.  S.  C. : 
1  Mod,  290 :  2  K^.  684.  702.     See  tit.  Fines. 

If  a  husband  disseise  another  to  the  use  of  his  wife,  this 
does  not  make  her  a  disseisoress,  she  having  no  will  of  her 
own,  nor  will  any  agreement  of  hers  to  the  disseisin  during  the 
ooverture  make  her  guilty  of  the  disseisin,  for  the  same  rea- 
son :  but  her  agreement  after  her  husband's  death  will  make 
her  a  disseisoress,  because  then  she  is  capable  of  giving  her  con- 
sent, and  that  makes  her  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  so  sub- 
ject to  the  remedy  of  the  disseisee.  1  RoU.  Ab.  66O:  Bro. 
Disseisin,  6II. 

But  if  a  feme  covert  actually  enters  and  commits  a  disseisin, 
either  sole  or  together  with  her  husband,  then  she  is  a  dis- 
MKMress,  because  thereby  gains  a  wrongful  possession ;  but 
such  actual  entry  cannot  be  to  the  use  of  her  husband  or  a 
stranger,  to  as  to  make  them  disseisors,  because,  though  by  such 
entry  she  gains  an  estate,  yet  she  has  no  power  of  transferring 
it  to  another.  Co.  Lit.  357 :  1  Roll.  Ab.  66O :  Bro.  Disseisin, 
15.  67:  see  8  H.  6.  14.  con/. 

If  the  husband,  seised  of  lands  in  right  of  his  wife,  makes  a 
lease  thereof  for  years  by  indenture  or  deed  poll,  reserving 
tent ;  all  the  books  agree  this  to  be  a  good  lease  for  the  whole 
term,  unless  the  wife,  by  some  act  after  the  husband's  death, 
Aows  her  dissent  thereto ;  for  if  she  accepts  rent  which  be- 
comes due  after  his  death,  the  lease  is  thereby  become  absolute 
and  unavoidable ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  wife;  after  her 
intermarriage,  being  by  law  disabled  to  contract  for,  or  make 
toy  disposition  of,  her  own  possessions,  as  having  subjected 
herself  and  her  whole  will  to  the  will  and  power  of  her  hus- 


band ;  the  law  therefore  transfers  the  power  of  dealing  and 
contracting   for  her  possessions  to  the  husband,  because  no 
other  can  then  intermeddle  therewith,  and  without  such  power 
in  the  husband  they  would  be  obliged  to  keep  them  in  their 
own  manurance  or  occupation,  which  might  be  greatly  to  the 
prejudice  of  both ;  but  to  prevent  the  husband's  abusing  such 
power,  and  lest  he  should  make  leases  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
wife's  inheritance,  the  law  has  left  her  at  liberty  after  his 
death,  either  to  affirm  and  make  good  such  lease,  or  defeat 
and  avoid  it,  as  she  finds  it  subservient  to  her  own  interest ; 
and  this  she  may  do,  though  she  joined  in  such  lease,  unless 
made  pursuant  to  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  28.     See  ante,  IV. :  Bro. 
Acceptance,  10 :  Bro.  Leases,  24:  Cro.  Jac.  332  :  2  And.  42 : 
Co.   Lit.   45:     Plow.   137:    Cro.   Jac.   563:    Yelv.  1:  Cro. 
Eliz.  769. 

Husband  and  wife  make  a  lease  for  years,  by  indenture,  of 
the  wife's  lands,  reserving  rent ;  the  lessee  enters;  the  husband 
before  any  day  of  payment  dies ;  the  wife  takes  a  second  hu8> 
band,  and  he  at  the  day  accepts  the  rents,  and  dies ;  and  it  was 
held,  that  the  wife  could  not  now  avoid  the  lease,  for  by  her 
second  marriage  she  transferred  her  power  of  avoiding  it  to 
her  husband,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  rent  binds  her,  as  her 
own  act  before  such  marriage  would  have  done ;  for  he  by  the 
marriage  succeeded  into  the  power  and  place  of  the  wife,  and 
what  she  might  have  done  either  as  to  affirming  or  avoiding 
such  lease  before  marriage,  the  same  may  the  husband  do 
after  the  marriage.  Di^er,  159:  1  Roll.  Ab.  475:  1  /2o//. 
Rep.  132. 

A  re-delivery  by  the  wife  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
of  a  deed  delivered  by  her  during  the  coverture  is  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  such  deed  so  as  to  bind  her,  without  its  being 
re-executed  or  re-attested — and  circumstances  alone  may  be 
equivalent  to  such  re-delivery,  though  the  deed  be  a  joint  deed 
by  baron  and  feme  affecting  the  wife's  land ;  and  no  fine  levied. 
Corvp.  201. 

The  husband  being  seised  of  copyhold  lands  in  right  of  his 
wife  in  fee,  makes  thereof  a  lease  for  years  not  warranted  by 
the  custom,  which  is  a  forfeiture  of  her  estate ;  yet  this  shall 
not  bind  the  wife  or  her  heirs  after  the  husband's  death,  but 
that  they  may  enter  and  avoid  the  lease,  and  thereby  purge  the 
forfeiture ;  and  the  diversity  seems  between  this  act,  which  is 
at  an  end  when  the  lease  is  expired  or  defeated  by  the  entry  of 
the  lord,  or  the  wife  after  the  husband's  death,  and  such  acts 
as  are  a  continuing  detriment  to  the  inheritance,  as  wilful  waste 
by  the  husband,  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  manor  ; 
so  of  non-payment  of  rent,  denial  of  suit  or  service;  for  such 
forfeitures  as  these  bind  the  inheritance  of  the  wife  after  the 
husband's  death ;  but  in  the  other  case  the  husband  cannot 
forfeit  by  this  lease  more  than  he  can  grant,  which  is  but  for 
his  own  life.  2  RoU.  Rep.  344.  36l.  372  :  Cro.  Car.  7:  Cro. 
Eliz.  149:  4  Co.  27. 

A  feme  covert  is  capable  of  purchasing,  for  such  an  act  does 
not  make  the  property  of  the  husband  liable  to  any  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  husband  is  supposed  to  assent  to  this,  as  being 
to  his  advantage,  but  the  husband  may  disagree;  and  that 
shall  avoid  the  purchase  ;  but  if  he  neither  agrees  nor  disagrees, 
the  purchase  is  good,  for  his  conduct  shall  be  esteemed  a  tacit 
consent,  since  it  is  to  turn  to  his  advantage ;  but  in  this  case, 
though  the  husband  should  agree  to  purchase,  yet  after  his 
death  she  may  waive  it,  for  having  no  will  of  her  own  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  she  is  not  indispensably  bound  by  the 
contract;  therefore  if  she  does  not,  when  under  her  own 
management  and  will,  by  some  act,  express  her  agreement  to 
such  purchase,  her  heirs  shall  have  the  privilege  of  departing 
from  it.     Co.  Lit,  3.  a. 

Jointress  paying  off  a  mortgage  was  decreed  to  hold  over  till 
she  or  her  executor  be  satisfied,  and  interest  to  be  allowed  her. 
Chan.  Cases,  271. 

The  husband  gave  a  voluntary  bond  after  marriage  to  make 
a  jointure  of  a  certain  value  on  his  wife ;  the  husband  accord- 
ingly makes  di  jointure ;  the  wife  gives  up  the  bond;  the  join- 
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ture  is  evicted;  the  jointure  shall  he  made  good  out  of  the 
husband's  personal  estate,  there  being  no  creditors  in  the  case ; 
and  the  delivery  up  of  the  bond  by  a  feme  covert  could  no 
ways  bind  her  interest.     Fem,  427.  P^  402. 

A  feme  covert  agrees  to  sell  her  inheritance,  so  as  she  might 
have  200^  of  the  money  secured  to  her ;  the  land  is  sold,  and 
the  money  put  out  in  a  trustee's  name  accordingly ;  this  money 
shall  not  be  liable  to  the  husband*  ttebts,  nor  ihall  any  promise 
by  the  wife,  to  that  purpose,  subsequent  to  the  first  original 
agreement^  be  binding  in  that  behalf.  2  Vem.  64,  65.  ]^  58. 
Trin.  1688. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  9k  feme  covert,  acting  with  respect 
to  her  separate  property,  is  competent  to  act  in  all  respects  as 
if  she  were  a  feme  sole.  2  Vez.  I9O:  I  Bro.  C.  R.  20 :  and 
see  1  Vez.  l63:  see  Bac.  Ab.  Baron  and  Feme  (Ml,)  (7th  ed.) 
and  the  cases  there  dted.— Where  the  wife,  being  authorised  by 
settlement  to  dispose  of  her  separate  estate,  contracted  to  sell  it, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  Innd  her  to  a  specific  performance. 

1  Fez.  517 :  1  Bro.  C.  B.  20. — So  the  bond  of  a  feme  covert, 
jointly  with  her  husband,  shall  bind  her  separate  estate.  1  Bro. 
C.  /2.  16 :  2  Fez.  I90.  So  where  she  accepted  a  bill  for  a 
milliner's  debt,  it  was  held  a  charge  on  her  separate  estate. 
15  Fes.  596:  and  see  17  Fes.  305  :  3  Madd.  387  :  2  Roper  on 
Husband  and  Wife,  242.  306.    See  also  tit  Copyhold. 

IX.  Where  the  Husband  and  Wife  must  join  in  bringinM 
Actions. — In  those  cases  where  the  debt  or  cause  of  action  wiu 
survive  to  the  wife,  the  husband  and  wife  are  regularly  to 
join  in  action ;  as  in  recovering  debts  due  to  the  wife  before 
marriage ;  in  actions  relating  to  her  freehold  or  inheritance, 
or  injuries  done  to  the  person  of  the  wife.     1  RolL  Ab,  347 : 

2  Mod.  269. 

But  if  a  feme  sole  hath  a  rent-charge,  and  rent  is  in  arrear, 
and  she  marries,  and  the  baron  distrains  for  this  rent,  and 
thereupon  a  rescous  is  made,  this  is  a  tort  to  the  baron  himself, 
and  he  may  have  an  action  alone.  Cro.  Eliz.  439 '  Owen,  82. 
S.  P. :  Moor,  584.  S.  C. 

So  if  a  feme  sole  hath  riffht  to  have  common  for  life,  and  she 
takes  husband,  and  she  is  hindered  in  taking  the  common,  he 
may  have  an  action  alone  without  his  wife,  it  being  only  to  re* 
cover  damages.    2  Bulst.  14. 

But  if  a  baron  and  feme  are  disseised  of  the  lands  of  the 
feme,  they  must  join  in  action  for  the  recovery  of  this  land. 

1  Bulst.  21. 

If  the  husband  and  wife  grant  a  lease  of  the  wife's  lands 
under  seal,  and  the  lessee  covenants  with  the  husband  and  wife, 
or  the  heirs  and  assignees  of  the  wife,  to  pay  the  rent,  the 
husband  cannot,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  sue  for  the  rent 
on  the  covenant,  for  the  rent  belongs  to  the  wife's  heirs. 

2  Bing.  112. 

The  baron  may  have  an  action  alone  upon  the  stat.  5  R.  2. 
St.  1 .  c.  8.  for  entering  into  the  land  of  the  feme ;  trespass  and 
takinff  charters  of  the  inheritance  of  the  feme ;  quare  impedU, 
/IfC.  But  for  personal  torts  they  must  join,  though  the  tMuxm 
is  to  have  the  damages.  1  Danv.  709 :  1  Roll.  Rep.  360.  The 
husband  is  to  join  in  actions  for  battery  to  the  wife ;  and  a 
wife  may  not  bring  any  action  for  wrong  to  her  mthout  her 
husband.  Co.  Lit.  132.  236.  An  action  for  a  battery  on  the 
wife,  brought  by  husband  and  wife,  must  be  laid  to  the  damage 
of  both.  2  IaL  Raym.  I209.  For  an  injury  done  to  the  wife 
alone,  action  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  husband  alone,  with- 
out her ;  but  for  assault,  and  debauching  or  l3ring  with  the 
wife,  or  for  a  loss  and  injury  done  to  the  husband,  in  depriving 
him  of  the  conversation  and  service  of  his  wife,  he  alone  may 
hring  an  action ;  and  these  last  actions  are  laid  for  assault,  and 
detaining,  &c.  the  wife,  per  quod  consortium  amisii,  ^.  Cro. 
Joe.  538 :  see  Yelv.  89.  If  the  wife  join  in  the  action,  her 
interest  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  declaration,  or  it  will 
be  bad.    2  New  R.  409. 

For  taking  any  thinff  from  the  wife,  the  husband  only  is  to 
bring  the  action^  who  has  the  proper^ ;  for  the  wife  hath  not 


the  property.  In  all  cases  where  the  feme  shall  not  have  the 
thing  recovered,  but  the  husband  onfy,  he  alone  is  to  bring  ike 
action,  1  RolL  Rep.  360.  except  as  above,  &c  For  a  personal 
duty  to  the  wife,  the  baron  only  may  bring  the  action :  and 
the  husband  is  entitled  to  the  fruits  (^  his  wife's  labour,  for 
which  he  may  bring  quantum  meruit.  1  LilL  Abr. :  1  SaUL 
114.  In  case,  before  marriage,  a  feme  enters  into  articles 
concerning  her  estate,  she  is  as  a  separate  penon;  and  tbe 
husband  may  be  plaintiff  in  equity  against  the  wife.  Prec^ 
in  Chan.  24. 

Where  the  feme  is  administratrix,  the  suit  must  be  in  both 
their  names ;  for  by  the  intermarriage,  the  husband  hath  an- 
thority  to  intermeddle  with  the  goods  as  well  as  the  wife  ; 
but  in  the  declaration,  the  granting  the  administration  to  the 
feme  must  be  set  forth.  Vide  the^ooks  rf Eniries,  and  Godb, 
40.p^44. 

In  action  for  goods  which  the  feme  haih  as  executrix,  they 
must  join,  to  the  end  that  the  damages  thereby  recovered 
may  accrue  to  her  as  executrix,  in  lieu  of  the  goods.  Went* 
Off:  Ex.  207. 

In  an  action  upon  a  trover  before  marriage,  and  a  conversiam 
after,  the  baron  and  feme  ought  to  join  ;  for  this  action,  as  a 
trespass,  disaflBrms  the  pn^ierty  ;  but  the  baron  alone  ought  to 
bring  a  replevin,  detinue,  4^.,  for  the  all^ations  admit  and 
affirm  a  property  in  the  feme  at  the  time  of  the  maniase, 
which,  bv  consequence,  must  have  vested  in  the  baron ;  1  Std. 
172:  1  Keb.e^l.S.  C:  1  Fent.  26l :  2  Lev.  IO7.  S.  P.; 
and  that  he  may  join  the  wife  at  his  dection. 

If  A.  declares  that  the  defendant,  being  indebted  to  hhn 
and  his  wife,  as  executrix  to  one  J.  S.,  in  consideration  that  A. 
would  forbear  to  sue  him  for  three  months,  assumed,  8cc.  and 
avers  that  he  forbore,  and  that  his  wife  is  still  alive,  the  actaon 
is  well  maintainable  by  the  husband  alone,  for  this  is  <m  a  new 
contract,  to  which  the  wife  is  a  stranger.  CartL  462 :  1  Salk. 
117  :   Yelv.  84:  Cro.  Jac.  110.  S.  P. 

Where  a  riffht  o£  action  doth  accrue  to  a  woman  before 
marriage,  as  where  a  bond  is  made  to  her  and  forfeited,  there, 
if  she  marry,  she  must  be  joined  with  the  husband  in  an  action 
debt  against  the  obligor.  Owen^  82 :  and  see  1  Maule  4*  S.  176. 

Where  the  husband  and  wife  joined  in  suing  for  money  loit 
by  the  wife  before  marriage,  and  the  wife  died,  it  was  held 
that  the  suit  abated.     Ch^hi  v.  Powell,  6  Bam.  4*  C.  253. 

In  all  actions  real  for  the  land  of  the  wife,  the  husband  and 
wife  ought  to  join.  R.  1  Bul^.  21.  So,  in  actions  personal 
for  a  chose  in  action,  due  to  the  wife  bef(»e  coverture.  1  RolL 
347.  L53 :  Cro.  EL  537 :  vide  Com.  Dig.  And  the  wife  may 
join  with  the  husband  in  an  action  on  a  promissory  note  made 
to  her  during  the  coverture.  2  Maule  4"  S.  393 :  S.  F.  R^. 
4*  Moo.  Ca.  102. 

In  the  dvil  law  the  husband  and  wife  are  considered  as  two 
distinct  persons;  and  may  have  separate  estates,  caotntts 
debts,  and  injuries :  and  therefore,  in  our  ecclesiastical  courts, 
a  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  without  her  husband.  2  RolL 
Ab.  298.     See  tit  Action. 

X.  Where  they  must  be  jointly  sued. — The  husband  b  by  law 
answerable  for  all  actions  for  which  his  wife  stood  attadied  at 
the  time  of  the  coverture,  and  also  for  all  torts  and  trespasses 
during  coverture,  in  which  cases  the  action  must  be  joint  agunat 
them  both ;  for  iif  she  akme  were  sued,  it  might  be  a  means  of 
making  the  husband's  property  liable,  without  giving  him  an 
tunity  of  defending  himself.      Co.  Lil*   133:     Dodr, 


ii.S:  2  Hen.  6.  4. 
If  goods  come  to  a  feme  covert  by  trover,  the  action  may  be 
brought  against  husband  and  wife,  but  the  conversion  may  be 
laid  only  in  the  husband,  because  the  wife  cannot  convert 
goods  to  her  own  use ;  and  the  action  is  brought  against  both, 
because  bbth  were  concerned  in  the  trespass  of  taking  them. 
See  Co.  LU.  351 :  1  Roll.  Ab.  6. pL  7  ;  Yeh.  166:  I^,  79: 
1  Leon.  312 :  Cro.  Car.  254. 494 :  1  RolL  Ab.  348.  Bnt  in 
debt  upon  a  devastavit  against  baron  and  feme  executriz,  it 
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aludl  not  be  laid  quod  devaMaderunt^  for  a  feme  covert  cannot 
waste,  fl  Lev,  145.  It  is  now  held  that  a  declaration  stating 
»  joint  conveyance  by  husband  and  wife  is  good  after  verdict. 
3  Banu  ^  A.  684. 

An  action  on  the  case  was  brought  against  baron  and  feme 
Ibr  retaining  and  keeping  the  servant  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
jodffment  acoordindy.    2  Lev.  63. 

If  a  lease  for  life  or  years  be  made  to  baron  and  feme,  re- 
■eifiug  rent,  an  action  of  debt  for  rent  arrear  may  be  brought 
•cainA  both ;  for  this  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  wife.  1  RM 
M.34S. 

If  an  action  be  brought  against  a  husband  and  wife,  for  the 
debt  of  the  wife  when  sole,  and  the  plaintiff  recovers  judgment, 
the  CO.  JO.  shall  istue  to  take  both  the  husband  and  wife  in 
execution.  Moor,  704.— But  if  the  action  was  originally 
hrou^t  against  herself  when  sole,  and  pending  the  suit  she 
mames,  the  ca.  sa,  shall  be  awarded  against  her  only,  and  not 
gainst  the  husband.  Cro.  Jac.  323. — Yet  if  judgment  be  re- 
cautci^  against  a  husband  and  wife  for  the  contract,  nay,  even 
for  die  personal  misbehaviour  (jCro,  Car,  513.)  of  the  wtfe 
during  her  coverture,  the  ca,  sa,  shall  issue  against  the  husband 
only :  which  is  (says  Mr.  J.  Blackstone)  one  of  the  many  great 
privileges  of  English  wives.  3  Comm.  414.  See  3  WiU.  124. 
See  tits.  Arrest,  Bail,  Ezecution,  Action,  S^c, — But  in  an 
action  against  husband  and  wife,  for  an  assault  by  the  wife,  it 
was  held  that  both  may  be  taken  in  execution.  1  WUs,  149. 
Where  a  woman  before  marriage  becomes  bound  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money,  and  on  her  marriage  separate  pro- 
perty is  settled  on  her,  if  the  obligee  can  have  no  remedy 
against  the  husband,  the  wife's  separate  property  is  bound. 
But  the  obligee  must  first  endeavour  to  recover  against  the 
husband  by  suing  him.  1  Bro,  C  R.  17.  in  note.  See  Bac, 
Ab.  Barom  and  Feme.  (F.) 

XI.  Oftke  Effects  ^  Divorce  ;  and  of  separate  Maintenance, 
AHmomf,  and  Pin  Money, — If  baron  and  feme  are  divorced 
camsd  admlierU,  which  is  a  divorce  d  mensd  et  thoro,  they  con- 
tinue baron  and  feme;  it  is  otherwise  in  a  divoroe  d  vinculo 
mtatrvmomi,  which  dissolves  the  marriage. 

The  feme,  after  divorce,  shall  re-have  the  goods  which  she 
before  marriage.  Br,  Coverture,  pL  82.  D.  13.  pi,  63: 
FiixAerbert,  Keilw.  122.  b.  pi,  75, 

But  if  the  husband  had  given  or  sold  them  without  collusion 
before  the  divoree,  there  is  no  remedy;  but  if  by  collusion,  she 
■My  aver  the  collusion,  and  have  detinue  for  the  whole,  whereof 
tbe  property  may  be  known ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  which  con- 
siits  of  money,  &c.  she  shall  sue  in  the  spiritual  court.  Br, 
Deraignmeni  and  Divorce,  vL  cites  26  H.  8.  7* 

If  a  man  is  bound  to  a  feme  sole,  and  after  marries  her,  and 
after  they  are  divorced,  the  obligation  is  revived,  Br,  Cover^ 
imre,  pi.  82.  Because  the  divorce  being  d  vinculo  matrimonii, 
b^  reason  of  some  prior  impediment,  as  pre-contract,  &c 
Bakes  them  never  husband  and  wife  ab  initio ;  but  d  the 
hurfiand  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  of  the  lands  of  his  wife, 
and  then  the  divorce  had  been,  that  would  have  been  a  discon- 
tJnuaray  as  well  as  if  the  husband  had  died,  because  there  the 
iatereat  of  a  third  person  had  been  concerned;  but  between  the 
paitieB  themselves  it  will  have  relation  to  destroy  the  husband's 
title  to  the  goods,  and  it  proves  no  more  than  the  common 
rule,  via.  that  relations  will  make  a  nullity  between  the  parties 
Awnarives,  but  not  amongst  strangers.  Ld,  Raym,  521. 
HiLW  W.S. 

If  a  man  gives  lands  in  tail  to  baron  and  feme,  and  they 
have  issue,  and  after  divorce  is  sued,  now  they  have  only 
fiank  tenement,  and  the  iasue  shall  not  inherit.  Br,  Tail  et 
Domes,  4^.  pL  9. 

If  the  banm  and  feme  purchase  Jointly  and  are  disseised, 
and  the  baron  releases,  and  after  they  are  divorced,  the  feme 
dbll  have  the  moieiu,  though  before  the  divorce  there  were  no 
Doietiea ;  for  the  divorce  converts  it  into  moieties.  Br,  De* 
nignmeni,  pi.  18.  cites  32  H.  8. 


If  baron  alien  the  tv^e's  land,  and  then  there  is  a  divorce 
causa  profcontract^f  or  any  other  divorce  which  dissolves  the 
marriage  d  vinculo  matrimonii,  the  wife  during  the  life  of  the 
baron  may  enter  by  statute  32  Hen.  8.  c.  28.  Dyer,  13.  pL  6l. 
But  vide  Ld,  Raym,  521. 

But  if  after  such  alienation  and  divorce  the  barota  dies,  she 
is  put  to  her  cttt  in  vita  ante  divortium  ;  and  yet  the  words  of 
the  statute  are,  that  such  alienation  shall  be  void,  but  this  shall 
be  intended  to  toll  the  cui  in  vita.  Mo,  58.  pL  l64:  Pasch. 
8  EHz.  BrougJUon  v.  Conway. 

Divorce  causd  aduUerii  of  the  husband ;  afterwards  the  wife 
sues  in  the  spiritual  court  for  a  legacy ;  the  executor  pleads 
the  release  of  the  baron;  the  release  binds  the  wife,  for 
the  vinculum  matrimonii  continues.  Cro.  Eliz.  908 :  vide 
1  Salk.  115. 

Holt  held,  that  if  a  feme  covert,  after  a  divoroe  d  mensd  et 
thoro,  sues  for  a  legacy,  which,  if  recovered,  comes  to  her 
husband,  there  the  husband  may  release  it,  because  there  is  no 
alimony :  and  if  he  may  release  the  duty,  he  may  release  the 
costs.     1  Salk,  1 15,  pi,  S,  C,  Sf  S.  P, :  and  see  1  Fern,  261. 

A  divorce  was  d  mensd  et  thoro,  and  then  the  husband  dies 
intestate.  The  wife,  by  bill,  prayed  assistance  as  to  dower  and 
administration  (it  being  granted  to  another),  and  distribntion. 
The  master  of  the  rolls  bid  her  go  to  law,  to  try  if  she  was 
entitled  to  her  dower,  there  being  no  impediment,  and  as  to 
that  dismissed  the  bill;  and  as  to  the  administration,  the 
granting  that  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  the  distribution 
more  properly  belongs  to  this  court ;  but  since  in  that  court 
she  is  sudi  a  wife  as  t#  ifo^  entitled  to  administration,  he  dis- 
missed the  bill  as  to  distribution  too,  and  said,  if  they  could 
repeal  that  sentence,  she  then  would  be  entitled  to  distribution. 
Ch,Prec,  111. 

In  case  of  a  divorce  d  mensd  et  thoro  the  law  allows  alimony 
to  the  wife ;  which  is  that  allowance  which  is  made  to  a  wo- 
man for  her  support  out  of  the  husband's  estate,  being  settled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  on  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. — And  the  ecclesiastical  court 
is  the  proper  court  in  which  to  sue  for  alimony.  Het,  69,'-^ 
This  is  sometimes  called  her  estovers,  for  which,  if  the  husband 
refuses  payment,  there  is  ^besides  the  ordinary  process  of  ex- 
communication in  the  ecclesiastical  court)  a  writ  at  common 
law  de  estaveriis  habendis,  in  order  to  recover  it.  1  Lev,  6, 
It  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  par- 
ties ;  but  in  case  of  an  elopement  and  living  with  an  adulterer, 
the  law  allows  her  no  alimony.  Cowel,  1  Inst.  235.  a : 
12  Rep,  30. 

A  bill  may  be  brought  in  Chancery  for  a  specific  performance 
of  an  agreement  by  the  husband  with  a  third  person,  for  a 
separate  maintepance  of  the  wife ;  notwithstanding  that  ali- 
mony belongs  to  the  spiritual  court.     Treat,  Eq,  39* 

The  Court  of  Chancery  has  decreed  the  wife  a  separate  main- 
tenance out  of  a  trust  fund  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  ill- 
behaviour  of  the  husband,  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
divorce  or  agreement  that  the  fund  in  dispute  should  be  so  ap- 
plied. 2  Vem,  752. — And  in  another  case  the  husband  having 
quitted  the  kingdom.  Lord  Hardwicke  decreed  the  wife  the 
interest  of  a  trust  fund  till  he  should  return  and  maintain  her 
as  he  ought.  2  Atk,  96.— -Yet  in  a  subsequent  case  Lord  Hard* 
wicke  observes,  that  he  could  find  no  decree  to  compel  a  hus- 
band to  pay  a  separate  maintenance  to  his  wife,  except  upon  an 
agreement  between  them,  and  even  then  unwillingly.  3  Atk. 
547. — And  this  latter  opinion  seems  most  reconoieable  with 
principle;  for  the  case  of  a  divoroe  propter  saevitiam  (see 
2  Vem,  493.)  may  be  considered  as  an  implied  agreement; 
and  if  there  be  an  express  or  implied  agreement,  there  seems 
no  doubt  but  that  courts  of  equity  may,  concurrently  with  the 
spiritual  court,  in  proceeding  upon  it,  decree  a  sepairate  main- 
tenance. Wood^s  Inst.  62:  2  Vern.  386:  Guth  v.  Guih, 
MSS. — The  spiritual  court,  however,  would  be  the  more  pro- 

Ssr  jurisdiction  if  it  acted  in  rem.     Lit.  Rep,  78 :  2  Atk.  5X1 : 
ut  if  after  an  agreement  between  husband  and  wife  to  live 
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separate,  they  appear  to  have  cohabited,  equity  will  consider  the 
agreement  as  waived  thereby.  Fletcher  v.  Fletcher,  Mich. 
1788. — See  Fonblanque's  Treat.  Eq.  9^,  7 ;  and  Hindley  v. 
JVesttneath,  6  Bam,  *  C.  200. 

Where,  on  a  separation,  lands  are  conveyed  by  the  baron  in 
trust  for  the  feme,  chancery  will  not  bar  the  feme  from  suing 
the  baron  in  the  trustee's  name,  and  a  surrender  or  release  by 
the  baron  shall  not  be  made  use  of  against  the  feme.  2  Chan, 
Ca.  102. 

A  woman  living  separate  from  her  husband,  and  having  a 
separate  maintenance,  contracts  debts.  The  creditors,  by  a  bill 
in  chancery,  may  follow  the  separate  maintenance  whilst  it  con- 
tinues ;  but  when  that  is  determined,  and  the  husband  dead, 
they  cannot  by  a  bill  charge  the  jointure  with  the  debts :  by 
Lord  Keeper  North ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  executor  of 
the  husband,  who  may  have  paid  the  debt,  is  no  party.  Fern, 
326. 

A  decree  for  alimony  will  not  discharge  a  husband  fttmi  being 
liable  for  necessaries  furnished  for  his  wife,  unless  the  sum  de- 
creed be  paid.  Hunt  v.  De  Blaquiere,  5  Bing.  550.  And  so  if 
they  live  separate  under  a  deed  providing  a  separate  main- 
tenance, the  maintenance  must  be  duly  paid,  or  the  husband  is 
liable  for  her  debts.  Bac.  Ab.  Baron  ^  Feme.  (H.)  (7th  ed.) 
If  the  maintenance  is  consented  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  for  life, 
she  is  entitled  to  receive  it  though  she  may  commit  adultery 
and  be  divorced  d  mensd  et  thoro.  7  Price,  577 :  2  Bam.  Sf  C. 
547 :  6  Bam.  Sf  C  200 :  Bac.  Ab.  ubi  supra. 

Where  the  husband,  during  his  cohabitation  with  the  wife, 
makes  her  an  allowance  of  so  much  a  year  for  her  expences,  if 
she  out  of  her  own  good  housewifery  saves  any  thing  out  of 
it,  this  will  be  the  husband's  estate,  and  he  shall  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  wife's  frugality  ;  because  when  he  agrees  to  allow  her  a 
certain  sum  yearly,  the  end  of  the  agreement  is,  that  she  may 
be  provided  with  clothes  and  other  necessaries,  and  whatsoever 
is  saved  out  of  this,  redounds  to  the  husband;  per  Lord  Keeper 
Finch.     Freem.  Rep.  804. 

A  term  was  created  on  the  marriage  of  A.  with  B.  for  rais- 
ing 200^  a  year  for  pin-money,  and  in  the  settlement  A.  cove- 
nanted for  payment  of  it.  There  was  an  arrear  of  one  year  at 
A's  death,  which  was  decreed,  because  of  the  covenant  to  be 
charged  on  a  trust-estate,  settled  for  payment  of  debts,  it  being 
in  arrear  for  one  year  only  ;  secus  had  it  been  in  arrear  for  seve- 
ral years.     Chan.  Prec.  26. 

The  plaintiff's  relation  (to  whom  he  was  heir)  allowed  the 
wife  pin-money ;  which  being  in  arrear,  he  gave  her  a  note  to 
this  purpose ;  /  am  indebted  to  my  wife  lOOl  which  became  due 
to  her  such  a  day  ;  after  by  hU  wtU  he  makes  provision  out  of  his 
lands  for  payment  of  all  his  debts,  and  all  monies  which  he  owed 
to  any  person  in  trust  for  his  wife  ;  and  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  100^  was  to'  be  paid  within  this  trust';  and  my  lord 
keeper  decreed  not ;  for  in  point  of  law  it  was  no  debt,  because 
a  man  cannot  be  indebted  to  his  wife ;  and  it  was  not  money 
due  to  any  in  trust  for  her.  HiL  1701,  between  Cornwall  and 
the  Earl  of  Montague.  But  quwre  ;  for  the  testator  looked  on 
this  as  a  debt,  and  seems  to  intend  to  provide  for  it  by  his  will. 
Abr.  Eq.  Ca.  66. 

Where  the  wife  hath  a  separate  allowance  made  before  mar- 
riage, and  buys  jewels  with  the  money  arising  thereout,  they 
wiU  not  be  assets  liable  to  the  husband's  debts.     Chan.  Prec. 

295. 

Where  there  is  a  provision  for  the  wife's  set)arate  use  for 
clothes,  if  the  husband,  finds  her  clothes,  this  will  bar  the  wife's 
claim :  nor  is  it  mateiial  whether  the  allowance  be  provided  out 
of  the  estate  which  was  originally  the  husband's,  or  out  of  what 
was  her  own  estate ;  for  in  both  cases  her  not  fiaving  demanded 
it  for  several  years  together  shall  be  construed  a  consent  from 
her  thai  he  should  receive  it;  per  Lord  C.  Macclesfield.  2  P.  W. 

82, 83. 

So  where  50/.  a  year  was  reserved  for  clothes  and  private  ex- 

Cces,  secured  by  a  term  for  years,  and  ten  years  after  the  hus- 
d  died,  and  soon  after  the  wife  died ;  the  executors  in  equity 


demanded  500/.  for  ten  years'  arrear  of  this  pin-money ;  but  it 
appearing  that  the  husband  maintained  her,  and  no  proof  thai 
she  ever  demanded  it,  the  claim  was  disallowed.  2  P.  Wwu* 
341. 

BARONET.  A  dignity  or  degree  of  honour  next  after  ba- 
rons, having  precedency  of  aU  knights  excepting  knights  ban-' 
nereis,  created  by  the  kiiig  under  the  royal  standard.  See  Pt€^ 
cedence. 

BAR,  or  BARR,  Lat.  barra.  Fr.  barrel  In  a  legal  sense, 
is  a  plea  or  peremptory  exception  of  a  defendant,  sulicient  to 
destroy  the  plaintiff's  action.  And  it  is  divided  into  bar  to 
common  intendment,  and  bar  special ;  bar  temporary,  and  per^ 
petual ;  bar  to  a  common  intendment  is  an  ordinary  or  general 
bar,  which  usually  is  a  bar  to  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff; 
bar  special  is  that  which  is  more  than  ordinary,  and  falls  out 
upon  some  special  circumstance  of  the  fact  as  to  the  case  in 
hand.     Terms  de  Ley. 

Bar  temporary  is  such  a  bar  that  is  good  for  the  present,  but 
may  afterwards  fail ;  and  bar  perpetual  is  that  which  overthrows 
the  action  of  the  plaintiff  for  ever.  Plowd.  26.  But  a  plea  in 
bar  not  giving  a  full  answer  to  all  the  matter  contained  in  the 
plaintiff's  declaration  is  not  good.  1  UU.  Abr.  211.  If  one  be 
barred  by  a  plea  to  the  writ  or  to  the  action  of  the  writ,  he  may 
have  the  same  writ  again,  or  his  right  action ;  but  if  the  plea 
in  bar  be  to  the  action  itself,  and  the  plaintiff  is  barred  by  judg- 
ment, &c  it  is  a  bar  for  ever  in  personal  actions.  6  Rep.  7. 
And  a  recovery  in  debt  is  a  good  bar  to  action  on  the  case  for 
the  same  thing ;  also  a  recovery  on  assumpsit  in  case,  is  a  good 
bar  in  debt.  Sec.     Cro,  Jac.  110:4  Rep.  94. 

In  all  actions  personal,  as  debt,  account,  &c  a  bar  is  perpe- 
tual, and  in  such  case  the  party  hath  no  remedy,  but  by  writ  of 
error  or  attaint ;  but  if  a  man  is  barred  in  a  real  action  or  judg- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  an  action  of  as  high  a  nature,  b»ause 
it  concerns  his  inheritance  ;  as  for  instance,  if  he  is  barred  in 
a  formedon  in  descender,  yet  he  may  have  a  formedon  in  the 
remainder,  6tc.  6  Rep.  7.  It  has  been  resolved,  that  a  bar  in 
any  action  real  or  personal  by  judgment  upon  demurrer,  ver- 
dict, or  confession,  is  a  bar  to  that  action,  or  any  action  of  the 
like  nature  for  ever ;  but,  according  to  Pemberton,  Ch.  J.  this  is 
to  be  understood,  when  it  doth  appear  that  the  evidence  in  one 
action  would  maintain  the  other :  for  otherwise  the  court  shall 
intend  that  the  party  hath  mistaken  his  action.     Skin.  57,  58. 

Bar  to  a  common  intent  is  good ;  and  if  an  executor  be  sued 
for  his  testator's  debt,  and  he  pleadeth  that  he  had  no  goods  left 
in  his  hands  at  the  day  the  writ  was  taken  out  against  him,  this 
is  a  good  bar  to  a  common  intendment,  till  it  is  shown  that  there 
are  goods :  but  if  the  plaintiff  can  show  by  way  of  replication, 
that  more  goods  have  fallen  into  his  hands  since  that  time,  then, 
except  the  defendant  allege  a  better  bar,  he  shall  be  condemned 
in  the  action.     Plowd.  26  :  Kitch.  215  :  Bro.  tit.  Barre. 

There  is  a  bar  material,  and  a  bar  at  large :  bar  material  may 
be  also  called  special  bar ;  as  when  one,  in  stay  of  the  plaintiff^s 
action,  pleadeth  some  particular  matter,  vis.  a  descent  from  him 
that  was  owner  of  the  land,  &c.  a  feofiment  made  by  the  an- 
cestor of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  like  :  a  bar  at  large  is,  when  the 
defendant,  by  way  of  exception,  doth  not  traverse  the  plaintifi^s 
title,  by  pleading,  nor  confess,  nor  avoid  it,  but  only  makes  to 
himself  a  title  in  his  bar.     Kitch.  HS  :  5  //.  7*  29. 

See  tits.  Abatement,  Action,  Judgment;  and  especially  Pleading. 

This  word  bar  is  likewise  used  for  the  place  where  Serjeants 
and  couiisellors  at  law  stand  to  plead  the  causes  in  court ;  and 
where  prisoners  are  brought  to  answer  their  indictments,  &cu 
whence  our  lawyers,  that  are  called  to  the  bar,  are  termed  bar- 
risters.    24  U.  8.  c.  24. 

BARRASTER,  BARRISTER,  barrasterius.^  A  counsd- 
lor  learned  in  the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  t»r,  and  there 
to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and  defence  of  clients.  They 
are  termed  Jurisconsulti ;  and  in  other  countries  called  licentiaii 
in  Jure  ;  and  anciently  barristers  at  law  were  called  appren^ 
lices  of  the  law  (from  the  French  apprendre  to  learn),  in  Lat. 
apprenticii  Juris  nobiliores.    Fortesc.     The  time  before  they 
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oaght  to  be  called  to  the  bar>  hy  the  ancient  orders,  was  eight 
years,  now  reduced  to  five ;  and  the  exercises  done  1)y  them  (if 
thejr  were  not  called  ex  gratid),  were  twelve  grand  moots  per- 
formed in  the  inns  of  Chancery,  in  the  time  of  the  grand  read- 
ings, and  twent j-four  petty  moots  in  the  term  times,  before  the 
readien  ci  the  respective  inns:  and  a  barrister  newly  called 
was  to  attend  the  six  (or  four)  next  long  vacations  the  exercise 
of  the  house,  vix.  in  Lent  and  Summer,  and  was  thereupon  for 
those  three  (or  two)  years  stiled  a  vacation  barrister.  Also 
they  are  called  utter  barristers,  t.  e.  pleaders  ouster  the  bar,  to 
distinguidi  them  from  benchers,  or  those  that  have  been  readers, 
who  are  sometimes  admitted  to  plead  within  the  bar,  as  the 
Idng,  queen,  or  prince's  counsel  are. 

From  the  degrees  of  barristers  and  Serjeants  at  law,  (see  tit. 
Serjeant)  some  are  usually  selected  to  be  his  majesty's  counsel ; 
the  two  principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney  and  solicitor- 
generaL — ^The  first  king's  counsel  under  the  degree  of  serjcant, 
was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  made  so  honoris  causa,  without 
other  patent  or  fee ;  so  the  first  of  the  modem  order,  who 
are  now  the  sworn  servants  of  the  crown,  with  a  standing  sa- 
lary, seems  to  have  been  Sir  Frands  North,  afterwards  lord 
keeper  to  Charles  II.     These  king's  counsel  must  not  be  em- 

eiyed  in  any  cause  against  the  crown  without  special  licence, 
t  which  is  never  refused,  and  costs  about  9^.  A  custom  now 
prerails  of  granting  letters  patent  of  precedence  to  such  bar- 
risters as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honour  with  that  mark  of 
distinction,  whereby  they  are  entitled  to  such  rank  and  pre- 
audience as  are  assigned  in  their  respective  patents,  sometimes 
next  after  the  king  s  attomey-genend,  but  usually  next  after 
bis  majestjr's  counsel  then  being. — These,  as  well  as  the  queen's 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  rank  promiscuously  with  the 
king's  counsel,  and  together  with  them  sit  within  the  bar  of  the 
respective  courts,  but  receive  no  salaries  and  are  not  sworn, 
and  therefore  are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  causes  asainst  the 
(xewn.  And  all  other  Serjeants  and  barristers  indiscriminately 
(except  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  Serjeants  only 
are  admitted  in  term  time)  may  take  upon  them  the  protection 
and  defence  of  any  suitors  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
3  Cbffini.  27*  S3. 

A  counsel  can  maintain  no  action  for  his  fees ;  Davis  Pref. 
S2 :  1  C.  i2.  38 ;  which  are  given  not  as  a  salary  or  hire,  but 
as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  barrister  cannot  demand  without 
doin^  wrong  to  his  reputation.     Davis,  23. 

The  reason  why  counsel  can  maintain  no  action  for  their  fees 
is,  because  their  compensation  is  not  made  to  depend  upon  the 
event  of  the  cause ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  honor 
and  int^rity  of  the  bar,  it  is  expected  that  all  their  fees  should 
be  paid  when  their  briefs  are  delivered ;  per  Bayley,  J,  in  Mar* 
rU  V.  Hwtl,  1  Chitty,  R.55i. 

In  order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  speech  in  the  lawful 
defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  check 
to  onaeemly  licentiousness,  it  hath  been  holden,  that  a  counsel 
is  not  answerable  for  any  matter  by  him  spoken,  relative  to  the 
cause  in  hand,  and  suggested  in  his  client's  instructions ;  al- 
though it  should  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  another,  and 
even  prove  absolutely  groundless :  but  if  he  mentions  an  un- 
truth of  his  own  invention,  or  e^en  upon  instructions,  if  it  be 
impertinent  to  the  cause  in  hand,  he  is  then  liable  to  an  action 
fraoi  the  party  injured.  Cro.  Jac.  90.  No  action  can  be  main- 
tained for  words  of  slander,  originating  injudicial  proceedings, 
as  being  used  by  counsel,  if  they  are  pertinent  to  the  subject 
matter  of  discussion.  Hodgson  v.  Scarlett,  Holt,  (N.  P.)  ^1 : 
\B.^A.  (K.  B.)  232 :  Peake,  122. 

Counsel  guilty  of  deceit  or  collusion  are  punishable  by  stat. 
Wesim,  I.  S  E,  I.  c.  28.  with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  and  perpetual  silence  in  the  courts;  and  the  latter  punish- 
ment is  s^I  sometimes  inflicted  for  gross  misdemeanors  in 
practice.     Raym*  376 :  3  Comn.  29. 

Barristers,  who  constantly  attend  the  King's  Bench,  &c  are 
to  hsLre  the  privilege  of  being  sued  in  transitory  actions  in  the 
county  o£  Middlesex.   1  Wils.  159 :  1  fV.  Blackst.  19-    But  the 
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court  will  not  change  the  venue  because  some  of  the  defendants 
are  barristers.  Str.  6'10.  See  tit.  Privilege.  Pleas,  before 
they  are  filed,  must  be  signed  by  a  barrister  or  serjeant ;  and 
where  he  is  defendant  he  has  no  privilege  whatsoever  respecting 
the  venue.  1  Tidd.  Prac.  7^.  656.  He  is  privileged  from 
arrest  whilst  in  attendance  on  the  courts,  and  therefore  wiU  be 
discharged  if  arrested  on  the  circuit.     1  H.  Blackst.  6S6. 

A  mandamus  does  not  lie  to  the  benchers  of  an  inn  of  court 
to  compel  them  to  admit  an  individual  to  be  a  member  of  that 
society,  in  order  to  his  qualifying  himself  to  become  a  barrister. 
7  D.S^  R.S5\i  S.  C.  1  B.  4'  C.  855.  The  only  mode  of  relief 
is  to  appeal  to  the  twelve  judges.    Dougl.  353. 

An  advocate  (or  attorney)  who  betrays  the  cause  of  his  client^ 
or,  being  retained,  neglects  to  appear  at  the  trial,  by  which  the 
cause  miscarries,  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case,  for  a  repara- 
tion to  their  injured  client.  3  Comm.  l65.  cites  Bro.  Ab.  tit. 
Parliament,  19:2  Inst.  382. 

The  authority  cited  for  this  position  faUs  short  of  maintaining 
it  in  its  full  extent.     Finch  merely  lays  down  the  law  in  thq 
case  of  an  attorney  for  the  tenant  in  a  real  action  making  de« 
fault ;  and  F.  N.  B,  96.  which  is  his  authority,  goes  no  farther. 
As  the  advocate  can  maintain  no  action  for  his  fees,  there  would 
be  some  hardship  in  exposing  him  to  an  action  for  what  his 
client  might  consider  want  of  proper  zeal,  industry,  or  know- 
ledge, in  the  conduct  of  his  cause.  In  two  cases.  Fell  v.  BrotvHy 
and    Turner  v.  Phillips,  Peake's   N.   P.  C.  131.  l66.  Lord 
Kenyon,  at  Nisi  Prius,  held  such  actions  not  to  be  maintainable. 
The  first  was  an  action  for  negligently  and  unskilfully  settling 
and  signing  a  bill  in  chancery,  which  was  referred  to  the  master 
for  scandal  and  impertinence,  and  the  plaintifi*  obliged  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  re^rence.     Upon  this  case  it  may  be  observea, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  a  direct  and  far  more  proper  remedy  in 
chancery,  as,  by  several  orders,  the  counsel  who  signs  such  a  bill 
is  liable  to  pay  costs  for  it.     Beames'  Orders,  lo7 :  Mitford^s 
Pleadings,  39.  257-  (Sd  ed.)     The  second  case  was  an  action 
to  recover  back  from  a  counsel  who  had  not  attended  at  the  trial 
of  a  cause  the  fee  given  to  him  for  attending ;  upon  this  too 
it  seems  obvious  that  if  the  counsel  could  have  maintained  no 
action  for  the  fee,  if  it  had  been  withheld  after  his  attendance^ 
the  giving  it  must  have  been  merely  gratuitous,  and  there  could 
be  no  legal  grounds  fur  an  action  to  recover  it  back.     It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  alleged  in  this  case,  that  the  cause  had 
miscarried  in  consequence  of  the  counsel's  non-attendance ;  in* 
deed  the  contrary  appears  probable:  at  all  events,  neither  case 
amounted  to  a  direct  betraying  of  the  client ;  but  upon  this 
point  Lord  Hale  cites  a  strong  authority  in  favour  of  the  posi* 
tion  in  his  notes  on  F.  N.  B.  94. 

The  case  is  Somerton's  case,  which  was  several  times  before 
(see  Year  Book,  11  //.  6.  18.  24.  5.5,)  the  courts;  and  the 
principle  of  the  judgment  seems  to  have  been,  that  for  trea* 
chery  after  a  retainer  an  action  might  be  maintained  against  a 
barrister.  Lord  Hale's  summary  is,  ''  if  one  retains  counsel^ 
and  gives  him  his  fee  to  assist  him  in  the  purchase  of  such  a 
manor;  if  he  become<>  counsel  for  another  or  discovers  his  counsel 
(advice)  case  lies."  And  see  Bac.  Ab.  Action  on  the  Case.  (ed. 
by  Gwillim  &  Dodd.)  See  titles  Abatement,  Pleading.  See 
farther  titles  Counsellor,  Non  conformists,  Oatlis. 

BARRATOR,  or  BARRETOR,  Lat.  barractaior,  Fr.  bar^ 
rateurr\  A  common  mover  of  suits  and  quarrels,  either  in 
courts  or  elsewhere  in  the  country,  that  is  himself  never  quiets 
but  at  variance  with  one  or  other.  Lambard  derives  the  word 
barretor  from  the  Lat.  balatro,  a  vile  knave :  but  the  proper 
derivation  is  from  the  Fr.  barratetir,  i.  e.  a  deceiver,  and  this 
agrees  with  the  description  of  a  common  barretor  in  Lord  Coke's 
Reports,  viz.  that  he  is  a  common  mover  and  maintainer  of 
suits  in  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  in  taking  and  detaining 
the  possession  of  houses  and  lands,  or  goods  by  false  inventiongj 
&c  8  Rep.  37. 

However,  it  seems  dear  that  no  general  indictment,  charging 
the  defendant  with  being  a  common  oppressor,  and  disturb^  of 
the  peace>  and  stirrer  up  of  strife  among  neighbours  is  good, 
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without  adding  the  words  common  harreior,  which  is  a  term  of 
art  appropriated  by  kw  to  this  purpose.  J  Mod  288 :  1  Sid. 
JWW :  Cro.  Jac.  526:  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  81.  §  9. 

A  common  barretor  is  said  to  be  the  most  dangerous  oppres- 
sor in  the  law ;  for  he  oppresseth  the  innocent  by  colour  of  law, 
which  was  made  to  protect  them  from  oppression.  8  Rep.  87. 
No  one  can  be  a  barretor  in  respect  of  one  act  only ;  for  every  in- 
dictment for  such  crime  must  charge  the  defendant  with  being 
communis  barractatar,  and  conclude  contra  pacem,  Sfc.  And 
it  hath  been  holden,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  adjudged  a  bar^ 
retor  for  bringing  any  number  of  suits  in  his  own  right,  though 
they  are  vexatious,  especially  if  there  be  any  colour  for  them  ; 
for  if  they  prove  false  he  shall  pay  the  defendant  costs.  1  Roll. 
Abr.  855 :  8  Mod.  98. 

A  barrister  at  law  entertaining  a  person  in  his  house,  and 
bringing  several  actions  in  his  name,  where  nothing  was  due, 
was  found  guilty  of  barratry.  S  Mod.  97-  An  attorney  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  convicted  of  barratry,  in  respect  of  his 
maintaining  another  in  a  groundless  action,  to  the  commencing 
whereof  he  was  no  way  privy.  Ibid.  A  common  solicitor, 
who  solicits  suits,  is  a  common  barretor,  and  may  be  indicted 
thereof,  because  it  is  no  profession  in  law.     1  Datw.  Abr.  725. 

The  punishment  for  this  offence  in  a  common  person  is  by 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  if  the  offender  (as  is  too  frequently 
the  case)  belongs  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  a  barretor  who 
is  thus  able  as  well  as  wUling  to  do  mischief,  ought  also  to  be 
disabled  from  practising  for  tne  future.  See  the  stat.  12  G.  1. 
c.  29*  under  title  Attomies  at  Law.  4  Comm.  184 :  and  see 
Stat.  84  E.S.c.li  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  81. 

It  seems  to  be  the  settled  practice  not  to  suffer  the  prosecutor 
to  ^  on  in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  of  this  kino,  without 
giving  the  defendant  a  note  of  the  particular  matters  which  he 
intends  to  prove  against  him  ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
i&Ae  to  prepare  a  defence  against  so  general  and  uncertain  a 
diarge,  which  may  be  proved  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  different 
instances.  5  Mod.  IS:  I  Ld. Raym.  490:  ]2  Mod.  516:  2  Atk. 
340 :  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  81.  §  18. 

To  this  head  may  also  be  reforred  another  offence  of  equal 
malignity  and  audaciousness,  that  of  suing  another  in  the  name 
of  a  fictitious  plaintiff;  either  one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  suit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any 
of  the  king^s  superior  courts,  is  lefl,  as  a  high  contempt,  to  be 
punished  at  their  discretion.  But  in  courts  of  a  lower  degree, 
where  the  crime  is  equally  pernicious,  but  the  authority  of  the 
judges  not  equally  extensive,  it  is  directed  by  stat.  8  Eliz.  c  2. 
to  be  puni^ed  by  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  treble  damages 
to  the  party  injured.     4  Comm.  184. 

BARRATRY,  see  Barrator,  Insurance,  II.  4.  This  term 
was  applied  to  the  obtaining  benefices  at  Rome. 

In  Scotland  the  crime  of  a  judge  who  is  induced  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  by  bribery  is  termed  barratry.  See  Act,  1 540. 
c  104. 

BARREL.   See  tit.  Weights  and  Measures. 

BARRETOR,  BARRETRY.    See  Barrator. 

BARR-FEE.  A  fee  of  20<f.  payable  by  every  prisoner  ac- 
quitted of  felony,  to  the  sheriff^  or  gaoler.  21  H.l.  ID*,  b: 
Terms  de  Ley. — Sec  Fees. 

BARRIERS,  Fr.  barrieres;  Jen  de  barres,  i.  e.  pal<gstra7\ 
A  martial  exercise  of  men  armed  and  fighting  together  with 
short  swords,  within  certain  bars  or  rails  which  separated  them 
fVom  the  spectators ;  it  is  now  disused  here  in  England.  Cowel. 
There  are  likewise  barrier  towns,  or  places  of  defence  on  the 
frontiers  of  kingdoms. 

BARRISTER.    See  BARRESTER. 

BARROW,  from  the  Sax.  boerg,  a  heap  of  earth."]  A  large 
hillock  or  mount,  raised  or  cut  up  in  many  parts  of  Englai^, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  mark  of  the  Roman  tumuli,  or 
gepulchres  of  the  dead.  The  Saxon  beora  was  commonly 
ti^en  for  a  grove  of  trees  on  the   top   of  a  hill.     Kennel's 

Gloss. 
To  BARTER,  from  the  Fr.  barater,  or  Span,  baratar  ctr^ 


cumpenire.']  To  exchange  one  commodity  for  another,  or  tnidc 
wares  for  wares.  Stmt.  1  R.  S.c.Q*  Biecauae  prabably  Atj 
that  exchange  in  this  manner  do  endeavour,  for  the  rooit  part, 
one  to  over-reach  and  circumvent  the  oHier.— -So  bmritry^  the 
substantive  in  stat.  18  EHz.  c  7*  of  Bankrupts. 

BARTON,  or  BURTON,  a  woid  used  in  Devondiiie  for  tbe 
demesne  lands  of  a  manor ;  sometimes  the  raanor-hoiiae  itself^ 
and  in  some  places  for  out-houses  and  fold-yards.  In  the 
stat.  2  and  8  Ed.  6.  c.  It.  barton  lands  and  demeAie  lands  are 
used  as  synonima.  Blount  says  it  always  siirnifies  a  farm  distiiiot 
from  a  mansion— >  and  beHonarU  were  farmers,  husbandmea 
that  held  bartons  at  the  will  of  the  loid*^-In  the  west,  thejr 
called  a  great  farm  a  berton  or  barton;  and  a  small  form,  a. 
living.    Isiountin  v.  Barton  and  Berton. 

BAS  CHEVALIERS,  low  or  inferior  knights  by  tmuro 
of  a  base  military  fee ;  as  distinguished  from  bannerets,  the 
chief  or  superior  knights;  hence  we  call  our  simple  knights^ 
viz,  knights  bachelors,  bos  chevaliers.  Kennets  Ghss.  to  Parodu 
Antiq. 

BASE  COURT,  Fr.  oour  basse.']  Is  an  inferior  court,  that 
is  not  of  record,  as  the  court  baron,  &c  Kitch.fol.  95,  9^. 

BASE  ESTATE,  Fr.  bas  estat.'J^  Or  base  tenure.  That 
estate  which  base  tenants  have  in  their  lands.  And  base  tenanti^ 
according  to  Lambard,  are  those  who  perform  villainous  aerfieea 
to  their  lords ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  a  base  estate 
and  villenage,  for  to  hold  in  pure  villenage  is  to  do  all  diat  the 
lord  will  command  him ;  and  if  a  copyholder  hav«  but  a  base 
estate,  he  not  holding  by  the  performance  of  eveiy  command* 
ment  of  his  lord,  cannot  be  said  to  hold  in  villenage.  See  Kiick* 
41.— This  Diet.  tit.  Tenures. 

BASE  FEE,  is  a  tenure  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord^  dit* 
tinguished  from  socage  fee  tenure :  but  Lord  Coke  saysi  that  a 
base  fie,  or  qualified  fee,  is  what  may  be  defeated  by  limitatioiiy 
or  on  entry.  Sec  Co.  IM.  118.  Bassa  tenura,  or  base  tenure, 
was  a  holding  by  villenage,  or  other  customary  service,  opposed 
to  alia  tenura,  the  higher  tenure  t9i  capite  or  by  military  servioey 
&c-^Seetit.  Tenure;  TaiL 

BASE  INFEFTMENT,  is  when  the  vassal  disposes  lands 
to  be  holden  of  himself.     Scotch  Did. 

BASELS,  bassellui  A  kind  of  coin  abolished  by  King 
Hen.  2.  anno  1 1 58.     Hollimgshetts  Chron.  p.  &J. 

BASELARD,  or  BASILLARD,  in  the  stat.  12  Rich.  2. 
c.  6*.  signifies  a  weapon,  which  Mr.  Speight,  in  his  cxpositioa 
upon  Chaucer,  calls  pugionem  vel  sicam^  a  poniard.  Knighton, 
lib.  5.  ».  2781. 

BASE  RIGHTS  are  those  by  which  the  grantor  creates  a 
subinfeudation  in  fovour  of  a  vassal  to  be  holden  of  himself. 
Scotch  Diet. 

B.\S ILEUS.  A  word  mentioned  in  several  of  our  historians, 
signifying  King,  and  seems  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  England. 
Monasticon,  tom.  1.  p.  64.  J^  Edgar  totius  Angtiaf  basileus 
conjinnavi. — In  many  places  ofthe  Monasiicon  this  word  occurs : 
and  also  in  Ingulphus,  Malmesbury,  Mat.  Paris,  Hoveden,  && 

BASKET-TENURE  of  lands.     See  Canestellus. 

BASNETUM.     A  basnet,  or  helmet. 

BASSINET.  A  skin  with  which  the  soldiers  covered  them- 
selves.   Blount. 

BASTARD,  bastardus;  fancifolly  derived  from  the  Greek 
fiatrirapiCf  meretrix  ;  more  truly  from  the  Brit.  Bastaerd  nothme, 
spurius ;  or,  according  to  Spelman,  from  the  Gemum  bartari 
— bas  low,  and  start  risen.  Sax.  steort ;  as  up-start,  homo 
nevus,  suddenly  risen  up.]]  One  whose  fother  and  mother 
were  not  lawfully  married  to  each  other,  previous  to  his  birth ; 
or  as  it  has  been  seemingly  more  incorrectly  phrased,  "  one 
bom  out  of  lawful  wedlo»." 


I.  1 .  Who  are  Bastards,  and  t^ their  Incapacities. 

2.  Ofthe  Trial  of  Bastardy. 
U.l.Of  the  Case  of  Infimt^BoHards,  their  Maintenance 
and  Protection. 

2.  Ofthe  Murder  of  Infant-Bastards. 
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L  1.  WIm  ap€  BmtUritit  mud  ^  their  ImcapaMes. — ^A  btt- 
taid  }aff  our  Eiigikh  laws»  is  one  that  is  not  only  b^potten,  but 
Wkb  out  of  lawful  malrioKmjr.  The  cinl  and  canon  laws  do 
not  allow  a  diild  to  remain  a  bastard>  if  the  parents  afterwards 
iAtcraany ;  f  and  this  is  still  the  law  in  Scotland  ;3  and  here 
they  di0er  most  materiallj  from  the  English  law;  which 
though  aot  so  strict  as  to  require  that  the  child  shall  be  begot' 
ten,  jet  makes  it  an  indispensable  condition  to  make  it  legiti- 
suite,  that  it  shall  be  bom  after  lawful  wedlock.  1  Comm.  454 : 
£  Jmai.  96,  7. 

Blackstone  observes,  that  the  reason  of  our  English  law  is 
muelj  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Roman,  if  we  consider  the 
prinopal  end  and  design  of  the  marriage  contract  taken  in  a 
civil  liffht.  He  then  recapitulnUes  several  motives,  which  he 
concludes  we  may  suppose  actuated  the  peers  at  the  parliament 
Iklerton,  when  thej  refused  to  enact  that  children  bom  before 
should  be  esteemed  legitimate.  1  Comm,  466 :  and 
aee  1  TtuL  244.  b.  and  245.  a.  in  the  notes. 

If  a  man  marries  a  woman  grossly  big  with  child  by  another, 
within  three  days  after  Ske  is  delivered,  the  issue  is  no 
iMstard.  1  Ikmv^  Ab.  729*  If  &  ctald  is  bom  within  a  day  after 
SttEnace  between  parties  of  full  age,  if  there  be  no  apparent 
impossibility  that  the  husband  should  be  the  father  of  it,  the 
AUd  is  BO  bastard,  but  supposed  to  be  the  child  of  the  husband. 
1  BoiL  Jb.  S58. 

All  the  children  bom  before  matrimony  are  bastards ;  so  are 
nil  children  bom  so  long  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  that 
by  the  usual  course  of  gestation  they  could  not  be  begotten  by 
lunau  But  this  being  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty,  the  law  is 
■ot  exact  as  to  a  few  days.  Cro.  Jac.  451 :  see  1  Inti,  123.  b, 
in  nole  1  and  2 ;  where  the  time  of  gestation  as  connected 
with  this  question  is  inquired  into  at  great  length,  and  with 
exquisite  nicety  and  accuracy.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that 
ymhal  is  commonly  considered  as  the  unud  period  is  forty  weeks, 
nr  280  days.  But  though  the  child  is  bom  some  time  after,  it 
•nly  afibrds  presumpiion,  not  ptooi  of  illegitimacy.  The  infor- 
amSion  of  tne  late  celebrated  anatomist.  Dr.  Hunter,  is  also 
given,  6xNn  which  we  learn,  1.  That  the  usual  period  is  nine 
^•^UnAmf  months ;  (from  270  to  280  days ;)  but  there  is  very  com- 
wttmfy  a  di£ference  of  one,  two,  or  three  weeks.— -2.  A  child  may 
be  bom  alive  at  any  time,  from  three  months,  but  we  see  none 
bom  with  powers  of  coming  to  manhood,  or  of  being  reared 
befiwe  seven  calendar  montfii,  or  near  that  time ;  at  six  months 
it  caanoi  he. — 3.  The  doctor  said  he  had  Imomn  a  woman  bear 
a  living  child,  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  fourteen  days  later 
than  ame  calendar  months ;  and  he  beUewd  two  women  to  have 
been  delivered  of  a  child  idive,  in  a  natural  way,  above  ten 
cakndar  months  from  the  hour  of  conception.  It  has  been 
floggesled  in  a  very  interesting  article  on  Medical  JuriiprU' 
deace  {Law  Magazine,  No.  l£  Jtify,  1830),  that  this  period 
Btt^U  safely  and  consutently  with  the  best  experience  be  ex- 
tended to  310  days,  30  days  beyond  the  usual  period.  See  the 
ease  of  the  Gardmer  Peerage^  1824>,r«pQrted  by  Mr.  Le  Marehant. 

The  case  of  birth  of  children  adfter  the  death  of  Uie  husband 
eves  occasion  to  the  writ  de  venire  tH^piciemdo*   See  tit.  Venire 


\vX  if  a  man  £es,  and  his  widow  soon  aflter  marries  again, 
a  diild  is  bom  within  such  a  time,  as  that  by  the  course  of 
iMtiue  it  misht  have  been  the  child  of  either  husband,  in  this 
eaae  be  is  said  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  legitimate,  for  he 
meif,  when  he  aixives  to  years  of  discretion,  choose  which  of 
the  fathers  he  pleases.  1  InH.  8.  For  this  reason  by  the  ancient 
Saxon  laws,  in  imitation  of  the  civil  law,  a  widow  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  fbr  twelve  months.  LL  EiheL  A,  D.  1008. 
LL  Canmt.  c.  71 :  1  Comm.  456,  7-  See  1  Inst.  8.  a.  in  noie  7. 
where  it  is  said,  "  Brook  questions  this  doctrine,  from  which  it 
ttens  as  if  he  thou^t  it  reasonable  that  the  circumstanoes  of 
ikt  CMC,  inf^f^^  of  the  choioe  of  the  issue,  should  determine 
who  is  the  father."  See  Bro.  Ab.  Bastardtf,  /i.  18 :  Palm.  10. 
See  farther^  1  Inst.  123.  b.  in  note  I.  where  additional 
mtkocitiea  nm  citsdt  to  ihow  that  in  this  caae  a  jury  ought  to 


decide  on  ^le  question,  aoeofding  to  praof  of  the  wonan's  con* 
dition. 

Children  bora  during  wedlock  ro^  also  in  some  circoai- 
stances  be  bastards.  As  if  the  husband  be  out  of  the  kingdom 
oS  £n§^aad,  or  as  the  law  somewhat  loosely  phrases  it,  extra 
quaiuor  maria,  for  above  nine  months,  so  that  no  access  to  hit 
wife  can  be  presumed,  her  issue  during  that  period  shall  he 
bastards.  1  Itui.  244.  But  generally,  during  the  coverture^ 
access  of  the  hus^iand  shall  he  presumed,  unless  the  oontraiy 
canbeshown;  SaUc.l23:  3  P.Wmi.276:  Stra.9St5 ;  whidi 
is  sudi  a  negative  as  can  otdy  be  proved  by  showing  him  to  be 
elsewhere ;  for  the  general  rule  is  yrtesumiiur  pro  legitimalkme. 
5  Bep.  98.  See  also  1  Inst.  126.  a.  in  note  2  ;  and  as  to  these 
phrases  infrd  (or  more  classically  inir^)  et  extra  quaiuor  nutria, 
see  some  incomplete  notes  in  1  Inst.  180.  a.  note  6 ;  and  26*1.  a. 
note  1.  Although  a  feme  covert  may  on  a  question  of  bastardy 
give  evidence  of  the  fact  of  criminal  conversation,  yet  she 
diall  not  be  admitted  to  prove  the  non-access  of  her  husband. 
AnnaL  79- 

There  are  determinations  by  which  it  appears  that  the  child 
of  a  married  woman  may  be  proved  a  bastard  by  other  circum- 
stantial evidence  than  tlmt  of  the  husband's  non-access.  4  Term 
Bep.  251.  356:  Banbury  Peerage,  2  Sdmin,  Nisi  Prius,  746. 
(6th  ed.)  Upon  this  case,  which  was  finally  determined  by  the 
House  of  Loids  in  181 3,  on  the  claim  of  an  alleged  descendant 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Banbury  (Knollys),  who  was  created  sudi 
in  1627>  and  the  legitimacy  of  whose  wife's  child  was  diqmtedj 
it  appears  that  the  ancient  laws  of  Intimacy  may  be  oq»- 
udered  as  in  some  measute  altered,  the  rule  having  formerly 
stood  thus:  '*  That  presumption  of  legitimacy  might  be  re<» 
hutted  by  physical  evidence  proving  the  contrary;"  but  that 
the  rule  may  now  be  stated  thus :  '*  Presumption  of  legitimacy 
may  be  rebutted  by  physical  evidence  promng,  or  by  moral 
evidence  rendering  probable,  the  contrary ;  and  Phillipps  there- 
fore is  justified  m  laying  down  as  a  doctrine  to  be  extracted 
{torn  this  case,  "  that  a  jtuy  may  not  only  take  into  considera- 
tion proofs  tending  to  ^w  the  physical  impossibility  of  the 
child  born  in  wedlock  being  legitimate,  but  they  may  deci^ 
the  question  of  paternity,  by  attending  to  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  parties,  their  habits  of  life,  the  evidence  of  conduct^ 
and  of  declarations  connected  with  conduct,  and  to  every  bk 
duction  which  reason  suggests  £»r  determining  upon  the  pr»- 
balnlities  of  the  case."  Law  of  Evidence,  ii.  p.  288.  edit.  1829  > 
and  see  Bac»  Ab.  Basiardy.    (£d.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.) 

In  a  divorce  d  mensd  et  thoro,  if  die  wife  has  children,  they 
are  bastards;  fbr  the  law  will  presume  the  husband  and  wife 
conformable  to  the  sentence  oi  separation,  unless  access  he 
proved ;  but  in  a  v<duntary  separation  by  agreement,  die  law 
will  suppose  access  unless  the  n^ative  be  shown ;  and  dn 
children,  primA facie  shall  not  be  esteemed  bastards.  Salk.  123. 
—In  case  of  divorce  in  the  spiritual  court  d  vinculo  matrimomti, 
all  the  issue  bom  during  the  coverture  are  bastards ;  becauK 
such  divorce  is  always  upon  some  cause,  that  rendered  the 
marriage  unlawful  and  null  from  the  beginning.    1  Inst.  235. 

If  a  man  or  woman  marry  a  second  wife  or  husband,  the  first 
being  living,  and  have  issue  by  such  second  wife  or  husband 
the  Issue  is  a  bastard.  See  Bott,  (ed.  1793  by  Const.)  397. 
pL  521.  Before  the  stat.  2  and  3  Ed.  6.c.  21.  one  was  adjudged 
a  bastard,  auia  Jilius  sacerdoUs. 

A  man  nath  issue  a  son  by  a  woman  before  marriage,  and 
afterwards  marries  the  same  woman,  and  hath  issue  a  second 
son  born  after  the  marriage ;  the  first  of  these  is  termed  in  law 
a  bastard  eigni,  and  the  second  a  muUer,  or  mulier  pmsni ;  by 
the  common  law,  as  hath  been  said,  such  bastard  eignS  is  as 
incapable  of  inheriting  as  if  the  father  and  mother  had  never 
married ;  but  yet  there  is  one  case  in  which  hLs  issue  was  let 
into  the  succession,  and  that  was  by  the  consent  of  the  lord  and 
person  legitimate ;  as  if  upon  the  death  of  the  father  the  bastard 
agni  enters,  and  the  mulier  during  his  whole  life  never  dis* 
turbs  him,  he  cannot  upon  the  death  of  the  bastard  eign^  enter 
upon  his  issue.  Lit.  sect.  Sgg :  Co,  IM.  245. 
V2 
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To  exdudc  the  tnvUer  from  tlie  inheritance,  there  must  not 
only  be  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  bastard  eigne  durins 
his  liie,  but  a  descent  to  his  issue.  Co.  Lit.  244 :  1  Roit, 
Ab.  624 :  see  2  Comm.  c.  2.  §  5. 

No  man  can  bastardize  another  after  his  death,  that  was 
a  mulier  by  the  laws  of  holy  church,  and  who  carried  the 
reputation  of  legitimate  during  his  life ;  for  a  man  must  be 
bastardized  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  or  common  law :  by  the 
rules  of  the  civil  law,  this  person  is  by  supposition  legitimate ; 
and  if  the  common  law  be  made  the  judge  he  cannot  be 
bastardized ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  common  law,  that  a  personal 
defect  dies  with  the  person,  and  cannot  after  his  death  be 
objected  to  his  successor  that  represents  him  ;  and  this  rule  of 
law  was  taken  from  the  humanity  of  the  ancients,  which  would 
not  allow  the  calumny  of  the  dead  :  as  also  from  an  important 
reason  of  convenience,  for  pedigrees  are  often  derived  through 
several  persons,  concerning  whom  there  remains  little  know- 
ledge or  remembrance  of  any  thing,  but  only  of  their  being  ; 
and  therefore  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  throw  on  them  the 
aspersion  of  bastardy  by  any  forged  evidence,  which  cannot  be 
confronted  by  opposite  proof ;  and  so  it  b  fit  to  limit  a  time  in 
which  all  proofs  of  bastardy  are  to  be  disallowed.  7  Co.  44 : 
Jenk.  Rep.  268 :  1  Brotvnl  42 :  Co.  Lit.  33.  a  :  Lit.  sect.  399  ' 
Co.  Lit.  245. 

In  the  case  of  Pnde  v.  The  Earls  of  Bath  and  Montague,  it 
was  held  that  the  rule  that  a  person  shall  not  be  bastardized 
after  his  death,  is  only  good  in  the  case  of  bastard  eign^  and 
vmlicr  puisn^.     1  Salk.  120 :  3  Lev.  410. 

If  there  be  an  apparent  impossibility  of  procreation  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  natural,  or  accidental,  as  in  case  of  the 
husband  being  only  eight  years  old,  or  disabled  by  disease, 
there  the  issue  of  the  wife  shall  be  a  bastard.     1  Inst.  244. 

The  rights  of  a  bastard  are  very  few,  being  only  such  as  he 
can  acquire  ;  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  being  looked  upon  as 
the  son  of  nobody,  and  sometimes  called^/iM^  nuUius,  sometimes 
^ius  populi.  Fortesc.  de  LI.  c.  4.0.  Yet  he  may  gain  a  surname 
by  reputation,  though  he  has  none  by  inheritance.  1  List.  3. 123: 
6  Co.  65. 

Where  a  remainder  is  limited  to  the  eldest  son  of  Jane  S., 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  she  hath  issue,  a 
bastard  shall  take  this  remainder,  because  he  acquires  the 
denomination  of  her  issue  by  being  bom  of  her  body:  and 
fio  it  was  never  uncertain  who  was  designed  by  this  remainder. 
Nov,  35. 

If  parents  are  married  and  afterwards  divorced,  this  gives  the 
issue  the  reputation  of  children ;  and  so  doth  a  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  parents.     6  Co.  65 :  Hugh's  Ab.  363. 

If  a  man,  in  consideration  of  natural  afiection  and  love, 
covenants  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  a  bastard,  this  is  not 
good;  for  he  is  not  de  sanguine  patrls ;  but  it  is  said  that  a 
woman  may  give  lands  in  frank  marriage  with  her  bastard, 
because  he  is  of  the  blood  of  the  mother;  but  he  hath  no 
father,  but  from  reputation  only.  Difer,  347 :  and  79 »  6  Co.  77 : 
Noy.  35. 

A  court  of  equity  will  not  supply  the  want  of  a  surrender  of 
a  copyhold  estate,  in  favour  of  a  bastard,  as  it  will  for  a  legiti- 
mate child.     Preced.  Chan.  475. 

The  incapacity  of  a  bastard  consbts  principally  in  thb,  that 
he  cannot  be  heir  to  any  one,  neither  can  he  have  heirs  but  of 
hb  own  body  ;  for  being  as  was  before  said  nullius  Jilius,  he  b 
therefore  of  kin  to  nobixiy,  and  has  no  ancestor  from  whom 
any  inheritable  blood  can  be  derived.  But  though  bastards  are 
not  looked  upon  as  children  to  any  civil  purposes,  yet  the  ties 
of  nature  hold  as  to  maintenance,  and  many  other  purposes ;  as 
particularly  that  a  man  shall  not  marry  hb  bastard  sbtcr 
or  daughter.  3  Salk,  66,  7 :  Ld.  liaym.  6^ :  Comb.  356. 
And  see  post,  II. 

A  bastard  was,  in  strictness  of  law,  incapable  of  holy  orders, 
and  though  that  were  dbpensed,  yet  he  was  utterly  disqualified 
from  holding  any  dignity  in  the  church.  Fortesc.  c.  40  :  5  Rep. 
58.    But  thb  doctrine  seems  now  obsolete ;  and  there  b  a  very 


ancient  decision  that  a  felon  should  have  the  benefit  (^  clergy 
though  he  were  a  bastard.  Bra.  Clergy,  20.  In  all  other  re« 
spects  therefore,  except  those  mention^,  there  b  no  distinction 
Ix^tween  a  bastard  and  another  man.    1  Comm.  459. 

A  bastard  may  be  made  legitimate,  and  capable  of  inheriting 
by  the  transcendent  power  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  not 
otherwise ;  4  Inst.  36 ;  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  John  of 
Gaunt's  bastard  children,  by  a  stat.  of  R.  2.     1  Comm.  459. 

2.  Of' the  Trial  of ^  Bastardtf, — Bastardy,  in  relation  to  the 
several  manners  of  its  trial,  is  dbtinguished  into  general  and 
special  bastardy. 

Till  the  Stat.  oJMerton,  20  H.  3.  the  question,  whether  bom 
before  or  after  marriage,  was  examined  before  the  ecclesiastical 
judge,  and  hb  judgment  was  certified  to  the  king  or  his 
justices,  and  the  kins's  court  either  abided  by  it  or  rejected  it 
at  pleasure.  But  after  the  solemn  protest  made  by  the  barons 
at  Merton>  against  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law  in  thb  respect,  special  bastardy  has  been  always 
triable  at  common  law ;  and  general  bastardy  alone  has  been 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  who  in  this 
case  agrees  with  the  temporal.  2  Inst.  99:  Reeves'  HisL  Eng» 
Law.  85.  201 :  and  see  1  Inst.  126.  a.  note  2 ;  and  245.  a. 
note  1. 

General  bastardy,  tried  by  the  bishop,  in  its  notion  contains 
two  things.  1st.  It  should  not  be  a  bastard  made  legitimate 
by  a  subsequent  marriage.  2dly.  That  it  should  be  a  point 
collateral  to  the  original  cause  of  action.     1  Roll.  Ab.  36 1. 

Formerly  bastards  had  a  way  in  such  issues  to  trick  them- 
selves into  legitimation ;  for  they  used  to  bring  feigned  actions, 
and  get  suborned  witnesses  before  the  bbhop  to  prove  their 
legitimation,  and  then  got  the  certificate  returned  of  record  ; 
and  after  that  their  legitimation  could  never  be  contested ;  for 
being  returned  of  record  as  a  point  adjudged  by  its  proper 
judges,  and  remaining  among  the  memorials  of  the  court,  all 
persons  were  concluded  by  it ;  but  thb  created  great  incon- 
veniences, as  b  taken  notice  of  in  the  preamble  of  stat  9  H'  6*. 
c.  1 1.  in  the  case  of  several  persons  of  quality  ;  for  the  evidence 
of  the  contrary  parties  concerned  was  never  heard  at  the  trial, 
and  yet  their  interest  was  concluded:  to  remedy  thb  incon- 
venience without  altering  the  rules  of  law,  it  was  enacted,  that 
before  any  writ  to  the  bishop,  there  should  be  a  proclamation 
made  in  the  court  where  the  plea  depends,  and  siSfter  that  the 
issue  should  be  certified  into  Chancery,  where  proclamation 
should  be  made  once  in  every  month  for  three  months,  and 
then  the  chancellor  should  certify  to  the  court  v/here  the  plea 
depends,  and  afterwards  it  shall  be  again  proclaimed  in  the  same 
court,  that  all  that  are  concerned  n^ay  go  to  the  ordinary  to 
make  their  allegations ;  and  without  these  circumstances,  any 
writ  granted  to  the  ordinary,  and  all  proceedings  thereupon^ 
shall  be  utterly  void.     1  Roll.  Ab.  36\. 

If  the  ordinary  certify  or  try  bastardy  without  a  writ  from 
the  king's  temporal  courts,  it  b  void ;  for  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction within  these  kingdoms  b  derived  from  the  king,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  exercised  in  the  manner  the  kinor  hath  ap- 
pointed; for  it  would  be  injurious  if  they  should  dccLare 
legitimation  where  the  rights  of  inheritance  are  so  nearly  con- 
cerned, without  any  apparent  necessity.     1  Roll.  Ab.  36\. 

The  certificate  must  be  under  the  seal  of  the  ordinary,  and 
not  under  the  seal  of  the  commissary  only :  for  the  command 
is  to  the  bbhop  himself  to  certify,  and  therefore  the  execution 
of  the  command  must  appear  to  be  by  the  bishop  in  proper  per- 
son.    1  RoU.  Ab.  36*2. 

If  a  man  be  certified  bastard,  thb  binds  perpetually,  though 
the  person  so  adjudged  a  bastard  b  not  party  to  the  action,  for 
all  persons  are  estopped  to  speak  against  the  memorial  of  any 
judicatory ;  because  the  act  of  the  public  judicatory  under 
which  any  person  lives  b  his  own  act :  and  were  he  not  thus 
bound,  there  might  be  contradiction  in  certificates.  1  RolL 
Ab.  362. 

If  a  man  be  certified  bastard,  that  doth  not  bind  a  stranger 
till  returned  of  record,  because  it  b  no  judicial  act  till  recorded 
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in  tlie  pkce  aj^inted  to  record  suck  iransdctiond  j  nor  doth  it 
Imid  the  party  to  the  action  till  judgment  thereon^  hecausc  if 
lie  aroid  the  action  he  avoids  all  consequences  of.  the  action ; 
"and  therefore  if  the  defendant  be  certified  bastard  by  the 
txdtnary,  yet  if  the  plaintiff  be  non-suit^  they  cannot  go  on  to 
trials  and  so  the  bishop's  certificate  never  appears  of  record,  and 
therefore  is  not  binding.     1  RdL  Ab.  86*2. 

If  a  man  be  certifiea  mvlier,  no  man  is  estopped  to  bastar- 
dixe  him,  for  though  he  may  be  a  mnlier  by  the  spiritual  law, 
yet  he  may  lie  a  bastard  by  our  law ;  and  therefore  any  man, 
notwithstanding  the  certificate,  may  plead  the  issue  of  special 
haJtordy.     1  Roll  Ab.  36^. 

Special  bastardy  is  two-fold :  1.  Where  the  bastardy  is  the 
eist  of  the  action,  and  the  material  part  of  the  issue.  2dly. 
^ITicre  those  are  bastards  by  the  common  law  that  are  muHers 
bv  the  spiritual  Liw.     1  New  Ab.  Si^ :  Co,  Lit.  134 :  1  Roll. 

367:  Hob.  117. 

If  a  man  receives  any  temporal  damage  by  being  called  a 
Ittstard,  and  brings  his  action  in  the  temporal  courts,  and  the 
defendant  justifies  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  bastard,  this  must  be 
tried  at  common  law,  and  not  by  writ  to  the  bishop ;  for  other- 
wise  you  suppose  an  action  brought  in  a  court  which  hath  not 
a  capacity  to  try  the  cause  of  action.  1  BrofvnL  1 :  Hob,  179 ' 
GodoL  479 :  Co.  Ent.  29- 

If  it  be  found  by  an  assise  taken  at  large  that  a  man  is  a 
bastard,  the  temporal  courts  are  judges  of  it ;  for  the  jury  can- 
not be  estopped  to  speak  truth  which  may  f»U  within  their 
own  knowledge,  and  what  they  find  becomes  the  record  of  the 
temporal  courts,  and  so  within  their  coniu^nce.  Bro,  BaS" 
tardy,  97. 

IT.  1 .  Of  the  Case  of  Infanl-Bastards,  their  Maintenance 
-and  Proieclion. — By  stat.  18  Eliz.  c.  3.  two  justices  of  peace 
may  make  an  order  on  the  ntoiher  or  reputed  father  of  a  bastard 
to  maintain  the  infant  by  weekly  payments  or  otherwise ;  and 
if  the  party  disobey  such  order,  he  or  she  may  be  committed  to 
gaol,  until  they  give  security  to  perform  it,  or  to  appear  at  the 
sessions.  By  stat.  7  Jac,  1.  c.  4.  §  7'  the  justices  may  commit 
the  mother  of  a  bastard,  likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  the 
houae  of  correction  for  a  year  ;  or  for  a  second  offence  till  she 
gives  security  for  her  good  behaviour.  This  part  of  the  stat. 
of  7  Jac.  1.  is  now  repealed  by  50  G,  S.  c  51.  which  enables 
two  magistrates  to  punish  such  woman  by  committing  her  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve 
calendar  months  nor  less  than  six  weeks,  and  the  magistrates 
may  at  their  discretion  order  her  to  be  discharged  after  she  has 
been  confined  for  any  space  not  less  than  six  weeks.  Such 
woman  not  to  be  committed  until  one  month  after  her  delivery. 
—By  stat.  13  and  14  Car,  2.  c.  12.  §  I9.  if  the  putative  father 
or  lewd  mother  run  away  from  the  parish,  the  overseers  may 
by  authority  of  two  justices,  seize,  and  by  ordiT  of  the  sessions 
sell  the  effects  of  the  father  or  mother  to  maintain  the  child. — 
By  stat.  6  G.  2.  c.  31.  the  mother  of  a  bastard  may,  before  or 
after  it  is  bom,  swear  it  to  any  person  ;  and  the  putative  fa- 
ther shall  then  on  a]>plication  by  the  overseer  of  the  parish  be 
apjirehended  and  committed ;  unless  he  give  security  to  in- 
demnify the  parish  ;  or  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions :  but  if 
the  woman  die  or  marry  before  the  delivery,  or  miscarry,  or 
prove  not  to  be  with  child,  the  reputed  father  shall  be  dis- 
charged- [[So  much  of  G  G.  2.  c.  ."?!.  as  authorises  the 
commitment  of  reputed  fathers  before  the  birth  of  the  bastard 
is  repealed  by  49  G.  3.  c.  68.  §  ().]  Any  justice  near  the 
parish,  on  application  of  the  reputed  father  in  custody,  shall 
summon  the  overseer  to  show  cause  against  hb  being  dis- 
charged ;  and  if  no  order  be  made  in  pursuance  of  stat.  43  Eliz, 
c.  2.  (for  the  maintenance  of  the  child)  within  six  weeks  after 
the  woman's  delivery,  he  shall  be  discharged. — By  the  said 
stat.  6  G.  2.  c.  31.  §  4.  it  is  expressly  provided  that,  "  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  justice  to  send  for  any  woman  before  she 
shall  be  delivered,  or  for  a  month  after,  in  order  to  be  examined 
concerning  her  pregnancy  ;  or  to  compel  any  woman  before  her 


delivery  to  answer  any  question  relating  to  her  pregnancy.— 
By  stat.  13  G.  S,  c,  82.  §  5.  bastards  born  in  any  licensed  hos- 
pital for  pregnant  women,  are  settled  in  the  parishes  to  which 
their  mothers  belong.  And  the  like  provision  is  made  by  stat. 
20  G.  3.  c  S6.  §  2.  as  to  bastards  bora  in  houses  of  industry. 

By  stat.  49  G,  3.  c.  6*8.  the  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  is 
chargeable  with  the  expences  incident  to  the  birth,  and  of  his 
own  apprehension,  and  of  the  order  of  filiation.  Reputed 
fathers  may  be  apprehended  and  committed  unless  they  give 
sucurity  to  indemnify  the  parish,  or  enter  into  recognizance  to 
appear  at  the  next  sessions,  unless  it  shall  be  certiiied  by  one 
magistrate  that  the  woman  had  not  then  been  delivered,  or 
been  delivered  only  one  month  previous  to  such  sessions.  §  2. 
Upon  nonpayment  of  sums  ordered  for  maintenance  of  bastards, 
the  mother  or  reputed  father  may  be  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted for  a  month  or  till  payment.  §  3.  Costs  thereof  to  be 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  justices  in  session,  as  under 
18  Eliz.  c,  3.  §  4. 

The  putative  father  of  a  bastard,  although  no  legal  relation- 
ship subsists  between  them,  is  so  far  considered  as  its  natural 
guardian,  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  custody  of  it,  for  its  main- 
tenance and  education.  2  Stra,  116'2:  1  Bolt,  P.  L,  46'().  And 
therefore  while  under  his  care  and  protection,  and  not  likely  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  the  parish  officers  have  no 
concern  with  it.  1  Mod.  43  :  1  Sid,  444.  Under  the  marriage 
act,  which  requires  the  consent  of  the  father,  mother,  or  guar- 
dian, a  bastard  being  a  minor  cannot  be  married  without  the 
consent  of  a  guardian  named  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  See 
1  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  Q6.  and  the  case  of  Homer  v.  Liddiard, 
determined  in  Doctors'  Commons  in  1799>  and  reported  by 
Dr.  Croke,  %yo.  pamph.  1800,  and  this  Diet,  title  Marriage, 
Guardian.  But  see  the  new  Marriage  Act,  4  G.  4.  c,  70. 
Bac,  Ab.  tit.  Marriage,  (7th  ed.) 

As,  however,  without  the  protection  of  its  natural  parents,  a 
bastard  is  settled  in  the  parish  in  which  it  is  born  ;  (Salk,  427 : 

3  Burn.  J.  PauFs  P,  O.  81  ;)  [[unless  such  birth  be  procured 
by  fraud,  Sel.  Ca,  66 ;  or  happen  under  an  order  of  removal, 

1  Sess,  Ca.  SS :  Salk.  121.  474.  532 ;  or  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, 2  Bulst.  358  ;  or  under  a  certificate,  Stra.  1  ^6 ;]  and 
the  parish  of  consequence  becomes  charged  with  its  mainte- 
nance, then  and  not  before,  the  authority  of  the  church-wardens 
and  overseers  begins.  Say.  93 ;  and  they  may  act  without  an 
order  from  the  justices.  3  Term  Rep.  C.  P.  253.  It  seems 
however  that  until  a  bastard  attidn  the  age  of  seven  years,  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  mother ;  Cald.  6  ;  but  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  place  of  her  settlement,  while  the  age  of  nurture 
continues ;  Carth,  279 ;  and  must  under  these  circumstances 
be  maintained  by  the  parish  where  it  was  bom.    Doug.  7. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  granted  a  habeas  corpus,  to 
bring  up  a  bastard  child  within  the  age  of  nurture,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  custody  of  the  mother  from  whose  quiet 
possession  it  had  been  taken.  R.  v.  Hopkins  4'  Ux.,  7  East, 
579:  see  5  T.  R.  178:  5  E.  R.  224:  and  1  N.  R.  148. 
And  if  a  putative  father  obtain  the  possession  of  a  child  from 
the  mother  by  fraud,  the  Court  of  K.  B.  will  order  it  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  mother.    5  T.  R.  278 :  S.  P.  5  East,  224.  n : 

4  Taunt.  498  :  1  Botl,  P.  L.  465. 

Bsustards  are  within  the  meaning  of  the  marriage  act,  which 
requires  the  consent  of  the  father,  guardian,  or  mother  to  the 
niarriagc  of  persons  under  age  who  are  not  married  by  banns. 
R,  V.  Hodnett,  1  T,  R,  9^,    See  tit.  Marriage. 

An    order  of  bastardy  must  be   made   by   two   justices; 

2  Salk.  478 :  1  Stra,  475 ;  on  complaint,  1  Barn,  K,  B,  26l ; 
and  the  examination  of  the  woman  must  be  taken  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  the  justices ;  6  Mod,  180:  2  Black,  Rep,  1027: 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  putative  father  should  be  pre- 
sent to  hear  what  she  deposes ;  Cald,  808 ;  although  he  must 
be  summoned  before  an  order  of  filiation  can  be  made  ;  8  Mod. 
3 :  1  Sett,  Co.  179;  for  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  secu- 
rity, or  be  committed  until  he  has  made  default;  Ld.  Raym, 
H5$,  8  :  3  Salk*  6Q ;  but  if  an  order  of  filiation  is  onc3  made. 
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the  fad  ef  bMltrdy  is  establidied  until  the  order  is  reversed. 
Cro.  Jac.  535.  The  justice  maj  oommit  if  the  putative  father 
n^lect  to  paj  the  maintenance  therein  ordered  for  the  suj^^xNrt 
jflf  the  child»  unless  he  give  a  hond  to  hear  the  parish  harmless, 
or  to  appear  at  the  sessioiis.  1  Sid,  363 :  1  Veni.  41 :  Ld. 
Jta^m,  858.  1157.  The  order  can  only  be  reversed  bj  an 
appeal  to  the  sessions,  which  must  be  to  the  next  sessicms  aflter 
notice  of  the  order ;  i  Salk.  480.  2  ;  and  if  the  sessions  reverse 
the  order  of  the  two  justices,  yet  they  may  on  summons  make 
another,  on  the  same  or  on  any  other  perxm ;  for  in  this  re- 
q[iect  they  have  an  or/ft/to/ jurisdiction.  2  BuUi.  355  :  1  Stra. 
475  :  Doug.  632^ — The  order,  however,  may  h^ore  appeal  to 
the  sessions  be  removed  by  certiorari  into  King's  Bench,  and 
there  quashed  for  errors  on  the  face  of  it.  CakL  172. — ^But  no 
order  of  bastardy  made  at  sessions  can  he  quashed  in  King's 
Bench,  unless  the  putative  father  is  present  in  court ;  2  Salk. 
475  ;  for  on  its  being  quashed,  he  shall  enter  into  a  recogni- 
zance to  abide  the  order  of  the  sessions  below.  1  BL  Rep.  1 93. 

A  feme  covert  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  disobeying  an  order  of  justices  made  on  her  for  not  maintain- 
ing a  bastard,  bom  previous  to  her  marriage.  Barr.  Rep.  16*80. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  see  farther,  BoU's  Poor  Laws, 
Const.  Edit.  1793. 

In  an  ancient  MS.  temp.  Ed.  3.  it  is  said  that  he  who  gets  a 
bastard  in  the  hundred  of  Middieton  in  Kent,  shall  forfeit  all 
his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king. 

2.  Of  the  Murder  of  Infaut^Baslardi. — The  offence  of 
murdering,  or  concealing  the  lurth  of  bastards  was  provided  for 
by  21  Jac.  1.  c.  27*  which  was  repealed  by  43  G.  3.  c  58;  and 
this  latter  act  is  repealed  by  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  T which  extends  to 
England  only)  by  §  14.  of  which  is  enacted,  tnat  if  ani^  woman 
shall  be  delivered  of  a  cliild,  and  shall  by  secret  burying  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  the  body>  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth 
thereof,  she  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  whether  the  child  died  before,  at,  or  after,  its 
birth ;  and  a  jury  may  find  a  verdict  for  such  offence  on  trial 
of  the  woman  for  murder.  Like  provision  is  made  as  to  Ireland 
Ij  10  G.  4.  c.  34.  §  97-    See  farther,  tit.  CkHdren,  Murder. 

The  Scotch  act  fV.  and  M.  Sess.  2.  Part.  1.  providing  that  a 
woman  concealing  her  pregnancy  during  the  whole  space,  and 
not  calling  for  help  at  the  birth,  the  child  being  found  dead 
or  missing,  shall  be  held  as  the  murderer  of  the  child,  repealed 
49  G.  3.C.  14. 

Any  woman  in  Scotland  concealing  her  pregnancy  during 
the  whole  period,  and  not  calling  for  help  at  the  birth,  if  the 
child  be  found  dead  or  missing,  she  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  two  years  in  the  common  goal.     §  2. 

In  Scotland  a  bastard  is  legitimated  by  the  subseouent  ma- 
trimony of  the  parents,  founded  on  a  fiction  that  the  parents 
had  been  married  by  compact  at  the  period  of  conception,  such 
consent  being  deemed  a  valid  marriage  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 
But  this  fiction  will  not  extend  to  legitimate  a  bastard  con- 
ceived and  bom  in  England  (or  elsewhere  out  of  Scotland) 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  after  the  birth.  See 
Doe,  d.  Birlwhistle,  v.  VardiU,  8  D.  ^  R.  135 ;  and  the  cases 
of  Sheddan  v.  Patrick  ;  Bowes  v.  Ld.  Stratkmore  ;  and  Morison 
r.  Saunders,  determined  at  yarious  periods  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

BASTARDY,  bastardia.l  The  defect  of  birth,  obiected  to 
one  born  out  of  wedlock.     Bract,  lib.  5.  c.  19*     See  Bastard. 

BASTARD  EIGNE.     See  Bastard. 

BASTON,  Fr.2  A  staff*  or  club.  In  the  statutes  it  signifies 
one  of  th^  wardens  of  the  Fleet's  servants  or  officers  who  attend 
the  king's  courts  with  a  red  staff*  for  takine  such  into  custody 
who  are  cominittcd  by  the  court.  Slats.  1 12.  2*  c.  12 :  5  Eliz. 
c.  23.    See  Tipstaff. 

BAS- VILE.     The  suburbs  of  a  town,  Fr. 

BASUS,  per  basunj  tolnetum  cajyere,  to  take  toll  by  strike ; 
and  not  by  heap;  per  basum  being  opposed  to  in  cumulo  pel 
fqr$l€llo,    ^  Consuetude  Dmm  dfF^TP^donf  MS./.  42. 


BAT  ABLE  GROUND.  Umi  tknt  h^  between  Eagbod 
and  Scotland,  heretofore  in  question,  when  they  were  d'tstiact 
kingdoms,  to  which  it  helon^^ ;  litigious  er  dtiaiable  geoaad, 
u  e.  land  about  which  there  is  debate ;  and  by  thai  name  Ske«ft 
calls  ground  that  is  in  controversy.  Com^.  Bniam,  tiU  Cmm^ 
berland. 

BATH,  Lat  Baihon,  called  by  the  Britons  Badiza,  haa- 
been  termed  the  city  of  sick  men.  Sax.  Acemammes  Csetier.'] 
It  is  a  place  of  resort  in  Som^wtshire  fiuaous  for  its  medicinal 
waters,     llie  chairmen  are  there  to  he  licensed  hy  the  maycr 
and  aldermen,  by  stat.  7  G.  I.e.  19-     And  a  public  hosfntal  or 
infirmary  for  poor  is  established  in  the  city  of  BaUi,   tbe 
governors  whereof  have  power  to  hold  all  charitable  gifts.,  &c. 
and  appoint  physicians,  surseoDs,  and  other  officers:  any  persons- 
not  able  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  maiers,  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  hospital,  their  case  being  attested  by  some  l^ijr-- 
sician,  and  the  poverty  of  the  patients  certified  by  the  ministT- 
and  churchwardens  of  the  place  where  they  live,  &c     Everj 
person  so  admitted  shall  have  use  of  the  old  hot  balk,  and  be 
entertained  and  relieved  in  the  hospital ;  and  when  cured  or 
discharged,  such  persons  shall  he  supplied  with  3L  each  to 
defray  the  expence  of  removing  them  hsuck  to  their  pur^fthiiitj 
&c.     Stal.l2G.2.c.3l. 

BATHING.    The  public  have  no  oonnnon  law  right  ^ 
bathing  in  the  sea,  nor,  as  incident  thereto^  of  crossing  the  sea^ 
shore  on  foot,  or  with  bathing  machines  for  that  puipost. 
5B.V.A.268. 

BATTEL,  Fr.  batlaile.']  A  trial  by  combat,  anciently- 
allowed  of  in  our  laws,  (among  other  cases,)  where  the  defence 
ant  in  appeal  of  murder  or  felony  might  fight  with  the  a^cl* 
lant,  and  make  proof  thereby  whether  he  be  culpable  or  inno» 
cent  of  the  crime. 

The  dtLsens  of  Xx>ndon  were  privileged  by  charter,  that  in 
appeals  by  ainr  of  them*  there  shall  be  no  wager  of  battel ; 
and  by  stat.  o  R.  2.  c.  6.  defendant  could  not  be  received  U> 
w&ge  battle  in  an  appeal  of  rape.    2  Hasok.  P.  C.  c.  45. 

The  species  of  trial  by  wager  qfbaUel  (says  Blagkstottp)  wa» 
introduced  into  England,  among  other  Norman  customs^  hf 
William  the  Conqueror ;  but  was  only  used  in  three  cases,  one 
military,  one  criminal,  and  the  third  civiL-*-The  first  in  tike- 
martial  court,  or  court  of  chivalry  and  honour ;  Co.  LaL  26i  ; 
the  second  in  appeals  of  felony ;  and  the  third,  upon  issue  joined 
in  a  writ  of  right,  the  last  and  most  solemn  decision  ^  real 
property,  in  which  latter  it  Si|^)ears  to  have  been  admitted  fior 
the  sake  of  such  claimants  as  might  have  the  true  right,  bat 
yet  by  the  death  of  witnesses  or  other  defect  of  evidence,  be 
unable  to  prove  it  to  a  jury. 

The  last  trial  by  battle  that  was  waoed  in  the  Court  of  Con»» 
mon  Pleas  at  Westminster ;  [though  there  was  afterwards  one 
in  the  court  of  chivalry  in  l6*31,  %  Car.  I.  between  Donald 
Lord  Rey»  appellant,  and  David  Ramsey,  Esquire,  defendant^ 
which  was  compromised ;  see  Grig.  Jurid.  65 :  1$  A^m.  3^  ; 
and  another  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  in  16S8 ;  Cfsu 
Car.  512;]  was  in  13  Eliz.  A.  D.  1571*  as  reported  by  Dy^a:, 
and  held  in  Tothill-fields,  Westminster.  See  jDy.  301.  and 
Spelm.  in  v.  Campus  ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

In  18 19,  an  appeal  having  been  brought  against  one  Tkofnimm 
by  AsAby,  the  infant  brother  of  a  young  woman  whom  he 
was  accused  of  having  murdered  (after  violation),  all  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  naxxowly  escaped  the 
necessity  of  being  compelled  to  sit  from  sunrise  to  sunset  t» 
see  the  defendant  prove  his  innocence  against  the  infant's  chaai» 
pion.  A  slip  in  the  proceedings  fortunately  reUeved  the  judgea 
from  this  method  of  doing  justice,  and  the  recurrence  of  sudi 
an  emergency  was  prevented  by  stat.  59  G.  3.  c.  46.  which 
declares,  "  that  the  trial  by  battle  in  any  suit  is  a  mode  of 
trial  unfit  to  be  used ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  should 
be  wholly  abolished^''  and  it  is  Abolished  accordingly.  See  tU, 
Appeal. 

PATERSEGA.    BaUers^. 
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BATTERY.    See  tk.  AtsoiOt. 

Battsbt,  pbkdbntb  litb.  The  offence  of  attacking  an 
-jftfeiaai^  in  a  law-afnit,  while  the  suit  is  depending.  By  two 
Seotch  acta>  1584,  c.  1S8.  and  1594,  c.  219.  the  plaintiff  offend- 
itkg  is  to  lose  the  smn  aued  for,  and  the  ddendant  is  condemned 
without  farther  proof,  in  terms  of  the  conclusion  of  the  libd 
•«r  dedamtioB.     These  acts  hare  heen  held  in  force  as  late  as 

1789. 

BATUS,  Lat.  from  the  Sax.  b(itr{  A  boat,  and  baitettu*  a 
little  boat.  Chart.  Ed.  I:  20  Jnlii,  18  r^.  Hence  we  have 
an  old  word  baUwmn,  for  such  as  we  now  call  boatswain  of  a 

BAUBELLA,  bnubits,']  A  word  mentioned  in  Hoveden  in 
IL  1.  and  signifies  jeweb  or  precious  stones. 

B  AUDEKI N,  baidiettm,  wiidhaldekvmm.2  Cloth  of  baudekin, 
-or  sold ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  richest  cloth,  now  called  brokade, 
Bade  with  gold  and  silk,  <v  tissue,  upon  which  figures  in  silk, 
Ac  were  cmbrotdered* 

BAWDY-HOUSE,  Lupanarjarnix.'}  A  house  of  ill  fame, 
kept  for  ^bt  resort  and  commerce  of  lewd  people  of  both  sexes. 
The  keeping  of  a  bawdy-house  comes  under  the  cogni;?ance  of 
ihe  temponu  law  as  a  common  nuisance,  not  only  in  respect 
of  its  endangering  the  public  peace  by  drawing  together  dis- 
BOhite  and  debaudied  persons,  and  promoting  quarreu,  but  also 
IB  respect  of  its  tendency  to  coirupt  the  manners  of  the  people, 
by  an  open  profession  of  lewdness.  3  Inst,  205 1  1  Hawk. 
P.  C  c.  74>.  Thoae  who  keep  bawdy-houses  are  punishable 
with  fine  and  impriMmment ;  and  all  such  infamous  punish- 
Blent,  as  pillory,  &c  as  the  court  in  discretion  shall  inflict ;  and 
a  lodger  who  keeps  only  a  single  room  for  the  use  of  bawdry, 
is  indictable  for  keeping  a  bawdy-house.  1  Salk.  SB2^  Persons 
resorting  to  a  bawdy-house  are  punishable,  and  they  may  be 
bound  to  their  good  behaviour,  &c.  fiift  if  one  be  indicted  for 
keeping  or  frequenting  a  bawdy-house,  it  must  be  expressly 
alleged  to  be  such  a  house,  and  that  the  party  knew  it,  and  not 
by  suspicion  only.  P&ph.  208.  A  man  may  be  indicted  for  keep- 
ing bad  women  in  his  house.  1  Hawk*  P.  C.  r.  61.  §  2.  A  con- 
jtable  uprni  information,  that  a  man  and  woman  are  gone  to  a 
lewd  house,  or  about  to  commit  fornication  or  adultery,  may,  if 
be  folds  them  together,  carry  them  before  a  justice  of  peace 
without  any  warrant,  and  the  Justice  may  bind  them  over  to 
tbe  sessions.     Daii.  214. 

Constables  in  these  cases  may  call  others  to  their  assistance, 
«Bter  bawdy-hoQses,  and  arrest  the  offenders  for  a  breach  of 
tbe  peace ;  in  London  they  may  carry  them  to  prison  ;  and 
by  tbe  eustom  of  tbe  city,  whores  and  bawds  may  be  carted. 
3  Imsi.  206. 

As  to  a  married  woman's  being  indicted  for  keeping  a  house 
4if  ill  fame,  see  tit.  Baron  and  Feme,  VII. 

But  it  is  Mid  a  woman  cannot  be  indicted  for  being  a  bawd 
Beoefmlly ;  for  that  the  bare  solicitation  of  chastity  is  not  in- 
dictable.    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  74.  §1:1  Salk.  882. 

It  was  always  held  infamous  to  keq>  a  bawdy-house ;  yet 
aMBC  of  our  historians  mention  bawdy-houses^  brothel-houses, 
or  stews,  publicly  allowed  here  in  former  times,  till  the  reien 
of  Hen.  8.  by  whom  they  were  stif^raessed  about  A.  D.  1546 ; 
wsA  writers  assign  the  number  to  be  eighteen  thus  allowed  on 
tbe  bank-side  in  Southwark.     See  Brothel-houses. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  2.  c.  86.  made  perpetual  by  stat.  28  G.  2.  c.  I9. 
if  two  inhabitants,  paying  scot  and  lot,  shall  give  notice  to  a 
eonatable  of  any  panon  keeping  a  bawdy-house,  the  constable 
shall  go  with  them  before  a  justice  of  peace,  and  shall  (upon 
inhabitants  making  oath,  that  they  believe  the  contents  of 
notice  to  be  true,  and  entering  into  a  recognisance  of  20/. 
I,  to  give  material  evidence  m  the  offence,)  enter  into  a 
lecngniiance  of  80/.  to  prosecute  with  effect  such  person  for 
ofi^mce  at  the  next  sessions ;  the  constable  shall  be  paid 
reasonable  expences  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  be 
by  two  justices ;  and  if  the  offender  be  convicted, 
tbe  ofiiweeis  shall  pay  to  the  two  inhabitants  10/.  each.  On 
dM  constable's  catering  into  sudi  recognisance  as  aforesaid. 


the  Justice  shall  bind  over  the  person  accused  to  the  next 
sessions,  and  if  he  shall  think  pioper,  demand  security  for  such 
person's  good  behaviour  in  the  mean  time.  A  constaUe  negs* 
lectin^  his  duty  forfeits  20/.  Any  person  appearing  as  master 
or  mistress,  or  as  having  the  care  or  management  of  any 
bawdy-house,  shall  be  deemed  the  keeper  thereof,  and  liaUe 
to  be  punished  as  such.  The  same  act  also  directs  the  licensing 
by  magistrates  of  all  public  places  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  See  also  58  G.  8.  c.  70.  §  7,  8.  as  to  notice  to 
oveiieers  of  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  the  prosecutors  in  sudh 
cases ;  and  the  payment  of  costs  to  witnesses. 

BAY,  or  pen,  is  a  pond-head  made  up  of  a  great  h^ght,  \<3 
keep  in  water  for  the  supi^y  of  a  mill,  &c.  so  that  the  wheel  of 
the  mill  may  be  driven  by  the  water  coming  thence,  through  a 
a  passa^  or  fiood-gate.  Stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  I9.  A  harbour 
where  ships  ride  at  sea,  near  some  pmrt,  is  also  called  a  bay. 

BEACON,  fVom  the  Sax.  beacn,  signnm,  whence  the  EngliA 
beckon  to  nod  or  to  make  a  sign.]]  A  signal  well  known;  being 
a  fire  maintained  on  some  eminence  near  the  coasts  of  the  sen. 
4  Inst.  148.  Hence  beaconage  (beaconagium),  money  paid 
towards  the  maintenance  of  beacons.  See  stat.  5  Hen.  4.  c.  $* 
as  to  keeping  watch  on  the  sea  coast. 

Barrington,  in  his  observations  on  this  statute,  introduces  the 
copy  of  an  order  of  ancient  date  cited  by  Prjmne  in  his  remaricf 
on  Coke's  4  Inst,  showing  the  stations  fixed  on  for  beacons  in 
Kent  and  Essex,  viz.  at  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  in  Kent ;  at  Shore* 
bury  in  Essex ;  at  Hoo  in  Kent ;  at  Tolbing  in  Essex ;  ae 
Cleve  in  Kent;  at  Tilbury  in  Essex;  at  Gravesend  in  Kent; 
and  at  Pamedon  in  Essex.     See  Barr.  5  edit.  p.  S69. 

The  erection  of  beacons,  light-houses,  ana  sea-marks>  is  a 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  whereof  the  first  was  anciently 
used  in  order  to  alarm  the  country,  in  the  case  of  the  approara 
of  an  enemy ;  and  all  of  them  are  signally  useful  in  guiding 
and  preserving  vessels  at  sea  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  For 
this  purpose  the  king  hath  the  exclusive  power,  by  commission 
under  his  great  seal  {$  Inst.  204 1  4  Inst.  148.)  to  cause  them 
to  be  erected  in  fit  and  convenient  plares  (4  Inst.  13().),  as  well 
upon  the  lands  of  the  subject  as  upon  the  demesnes  of  the 
crown :  which  power  is  usually  vested  by  letters  patent  in  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral  (Sid.  158  t  4  Inst.  I4C).)  or  the 
Admiralty  board.  And  by  stat.  8  Eliz.  c.  18.  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity  House  are  empowered  to  set  up  any  beacons  or 
sea-marks  wherever  they  shall  think  them  necessary ;  and  if 
the  owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  person  shall  destroy  theittf 
or  shall  take  down  any  steeple,  tree,  or  other  known  sea-mark, 
he  shall  forfeit  100/.  or  in  case  of  inability  to  pay  it,  shall  be 
ipse  facto  outlawed.  1  Comm.  265. — See  the  stats.  4  Ann^ 
c.  20.  and  8  Ann  c.  17*  for  building  the  Eddystone  light-house 
near  Plymouth,  and  raising  the  duties  payable  by  ships  for  its 
support ;  and  stat.  3  G.  2.  c.  86.  as  to  the  light-house  on  the 
rock  Skerries,  near  Holyhead,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea. 

BEAD,  or  bede.  Sax.  bead,  oratioJ2  A  prayer ;  so  that  to 
say  over  beads,  is  to  say  over  one's  prayers.  They  were  most 
in  use  before  printing,  when  poor  persons  could  not  go  to  the 
charge  of  a  manuscript  book :  though  they  are  still  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  Roman-Catholic  religion 
prevails.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  brought  into  England, 
or  any  superstitious  things,  to  be  used  here>  under  the  penalty 
of  a  prawf  ri/7t/r,  by  stat.  1 3  Eliz.  c.  2. 

Beam.  That  part  of  the  head  of  a  stag  where  the  horns 
grow,  from  the  Sax.  beam,  i.  e.  arbor;  because  they  grow  out 
of  the  head  as  branches  out  of  a  tree.  Beam  is  likewise  used 
for  a  common  balance  of  weights  in  cities  and  towns. 

BEAMS  and  BALANCE,  for  weighing  goods  and  mer« 
chandize  in  the  city  of  London.  See  tit.  Weights  and 
Measures. 

BEARERS.  Such  as  bear  down  or  oppress  others,  and  it 
said  to  be  all  one  with  maintainors. — Justices  of  assise  shall 
inquire  of,  hear  and  determine  maintainors,  bearers,  and  oon« 
spirators,  8tc.     Stat.  4  Ed.  S.  c.  11. 

BEARHOCSIRA.     Beikshire. 
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BEAST,  ordinariljT  kept  io  a  state  of  confinement,  not  being 
the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law;  persons  stealing  or 
having  in  possession,  or  the  skin  thereof,  punishable  summarily 
before  one  or  two  iustices,  by  7>  8  O,  4.  c.  29.  §  32. 

BEASTS  of  chase^  fcras  campestres.'^  Are  five,  vix.  the 
buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  and  roe.  Mcmw.  pari  I,  page  34t2, 
Beatls  of  Uie  forest  {  feras  yUvesires)  otherwise  called  beasU  of 
venary,  are  the  hart,  hind,  boar,  and  wolf.  Ibid,  pari  2.  c.  4. 
Beasts  and  Jowls  of  the  warren  are  the  hare,  coney,  pheasant, 
and  partridge.  Ibid.  Reg.  Orig.  95,  96,  ^c,  Co,  Ut,  233.— 
See  tit.  Game, 

BEAU-PLEADER,  puhhre  piacilando,  Fr.  beauplaider, 
i.  e.  to  plead  fairly.]]  Is  a  wiit  upon  the  statute  of  Marlbridee, 
52  H.  3.  c,  11.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  neither  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  justices  nor  in  counties,  hundreds,  or  courts-baron,  any 
fines  shall  be  taken  for  Jair  pleading,  viz,  for  not  pleading 
fairly  or  aptly  to  the  purpose;  upon  which  statute  this  writ 
was  ordained,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  bailiff,  or  him  who  shall 
demand  such  fine,  and  it  is  u  prohibition  not  to  do  it :  where- 
upon an  alias  and  pluries  and  attachment  may  be  had,  &c 
New  Nat,  Br,  596,  597,  And  beau-pleader  is  as  well  in  re- 
spect of  vicious  pleadings,  as  of  the  Jair  pleading,  by  way  of 
amendment.     2  Iftst,  122. 

BEBBA.     Bamburgh,  in  Northamptonshire. 

BEDEI^,  hedeUus,  Sax.  bydel,  Fr.  bedeauJ^  A  crier  or  mes- 
senger of  a  court,  that  cites  men  to  appear  and  answer :  and 
is  an  inferior  officer  of  a  parish  or  liberty,  very  well  known  in 
London,  and  the  suburbs.  There  are  likewise  university 
bedels,  and  church  bedels^  now  called  summoners  and  appa- 
ritors ;  and  Manwood  in  his  Forest  Laws,  saith  there  are  forest 
bedels,  that  make  all  manner  of  garnishments  for  the  courts  of 
the  forest,  and  all  proclamations,  and  also  execute  the  process 
of  the  forest,  like  unto  bailifis  errant  of  a  sheriff  in  his  county. 
Cowel 

BED  EL  A  RY,  bedelaria."}  The  same  to  a  bedd,  as  bailiwick 
to  a  bailiff.     Lit,  lib.  3,  cap.  5:  Blount :  CoweL 

BEDEREPE,  alias  biderepe.  Sax.]]  A  service  which  certain 
tenants  were  anciently  bound  to  perform,  vix.  to  reap  their  land- 
lord's com  at  harvest ;  as  some  yet  are  tied  to  eive  them  one, 
two,  or  three  days'  work,  when  commanded.  This  customary 
service  of  inferior  tenants  was  called  in  the  Latin  prcecaria 
bedrepium,  ^.     See  Magna  Prascaria. 

BEDEWERL  Those  which  we  now  call  banditti;  profli- 
gate and  excommunicated  persons.  The  word  is  mentioned  in 
Mat.  Paris,  anno  1258. 

BEER.     By  11  G.  4.  and  1  fF.  4.  c,  64.  reciting  that  it  is 
expedient  for  the  better  supplying  the  public  with  beer,  to  give 
greater   facilities  for  the  side  thereof,   than  are  at  present 
afforded  by  licences  to  keepers  of  inns,  ale-houses,  and  victual- 
ling-houses, it  is  enacted  that  any  person  obtaining  a  licence 
under  the  act  may  sell  beer,  ale,  and  porter  by  retail,  in  any 
house  or  premises  specified  in   the  lioence;  and  any  house- 
holder may  obtain  an  excise  licence  for  that  purpose,  giving 
sureties,  and  also  paying  two  guineas  for  the  licence,  which  is 
to  be  valid  for  twelve  ca&ndar  months ;  no  such  licence  to  entitle 
the  party  to  receive  a  licence  to  sell  wine,  or  spirits ;  nor  to  be 
granted  to  a  sheriff's  officer,  or  officer  executing  the  process 
of  any  court  of  justice ;  nor  to  any  person  not  being  a  house- 
holder assessed  to  the  poor  rates  in  the  parish  where  he  is 
licensed ;  and  a  list  of  the  persons  licensed,  and  the  sureties, 
and  the  name  and  description  of  the  house,  shall  be  kept  at  the 
Excise-office,  or  at  the  office  of  the  collector  or  supervisor  of 
excise,  and  open  to  the   inspection  of  any  magistrate  of  the 
county  or  place  where  such  house  shall  be  situate.    The  licence 
duty  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of 
excise^  and  the  produce  carried  to  the  consolidated  fund.     The 
parties  licensed  are  to  put  up  boards  with  the  words  '*  Licensed 
to  sell  Beer  by  retail,"  under  a  penalty  of  10^;  and  a  party 
selling  beer  without  licence  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20^ 

By  §  11.  it  is  lawful  for  any  one  justice  for  any  county  or 
place  where  any  riot  shall  happen^  or  for  any  two  or  more 


justices  where  any  riot  may  be  eipected,  to  order  any  Ucensed 
house  to  be  closed  at  such  time  as  they  shall  direct.  By  §  IS. 
any  person  selling  beer,  or  under  such  licence,  who  shall  per-^ 
mit  any  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  in  such  house,  and 
every  person  who  shall  transgress  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  licence,  or  allow  them  to  be  transgressed,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  not 
less  than  40f .  nor  more  than  5L  ;  for  the  second  offence  not  ]ea& 
than  5L  nor  more  than  10/. ;  and  for  the  third  offence  not  leas 
than  20/.  nor  more  than  50/.  By  §  1 4.  the  licensed  houses  are 
not  to  be  opened  before  four  in  the  morning,  nor  after  ten  at 
night ;  nor  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  one,  and  of  three  and 
five  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christmas-day,  or  any  fast,  or 
thanksgiving-day,  under  a  penalty  of  40#.  for  every  offence;  and 
every  separate  sale  of  beer,  &c.  to  be  a  separate  ofience.  Bj 
§  29.  the  act  is  not  to  affect  any  privil^es  or  authorities  of  the 
two  universities,  or  of  the  master,  wardens,  &c.  of  the  vintners  in 
London,  nor  to  prohibit  persons  selling  beer  in  booths  at  lawful 
fairs.  As  to  the  exporting,  selling,  measuring,  &c,  see  tits. 
Alehouses,  Brewers,  Navigation  Acts,  Weights  and  Measures, 

BEGGARS.     See  VagranU. 

BEHAVING  AS  HEIR,  is  the  same  as  Gcstio  pro  hartde 
in  the  civil  law.     Scotch  Diet. 

BELGJB.  The  inhalatants  of  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire, 
and  Hampshire.  Alio  the  city  of  Wells,  in  Somersetshire. 
Blount. 

BELISAMA.     Rhibelmouth,  in  Lancashire. 

DE  BELLA  AQUA.     Bellew  and  Bellaeu. 

DE  BELLA  FIDE.     Beaufoy. 

BELLINUS  SINUS.     Bellinsgate,  at  London. 

DE  BELLO  CAMPO.     Beaudiamp. 

DE  BELLO  FA  GO.     Beaufo. 

DE  BELLO  FOCO.    Beaufeu. 

DE  BELLO  LOCO.     Beaulieu. 

DE  BELLO  MARISCO.    Beaumaish. 

BELLOM ARISCUS.     Beaumaris,  a  town  in  Wales. 

DE  BELLO  MONTE.    Beaumont. 

DE  BELLO  PRATO.    Beaupre. 

DE  BELLO  SITU.     BeUasisc. 

BELLO  CLIVUM,  BELLO  DESERTUM,  BELLU& 
LOCUS.     Beaudesert,  in  Staffordshire. 

DE  BENEFACTIS.     Benfield. 

BENEFICE,  beneficiumr\  Is  senerally  taken  for  any  eccle- 
siastical living  or  promotion ;  ana  benefices  are  by  stat.  13  jR.  2. 
si,  2.  c.  2.  divided  into  elective  and  donative :  so  also  it  is  used 
in  the  canon  law.  3  Inst.  155.  Duarenus  de  ben^dis,  lib,  2. 
c,  3.  All  church  preferments  and  dignities  are  benefices ;  but 
they  must  be  eiven  for  life,  not  for  years,  or  at  wilL  Dean« 
eries,  prebendaries,  &c  are  benefices  with  cure  of  souls, 
though  not  comprehended  as  such  within  the  stat.  21  H.  8. 
c,  13.  of  residence :  but,  according  to  a  more  strict  and  proper 
acceptation,  benefices  are  only  rectories  and  vicarages. — The 
word  benefice  was  formerly  applied  to  portions  of  land*  &c. 
given  by  lords  to  their  followers  for  their  maintenance ;  but 
afterwards,  as  these  tenures  became  perpetual  and  hereditary, 
they  left  their  name  of  ben^cia  to  the  livings  of  the  deigy, 
and  retained  to  themselves  the  name  ai  Jeuds.-- And  ben^dum 
was  an  estate  in  land  at  first  granted  for  life  only,  so  called,  be* 
cause  it  was  held  ex  mero  beneficio  of  the  donor;  and  the 
tenants  were  bound  to  swear  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to  serve 
him  in  the  wars,  those  estates  being  commonly  given  to  military 
men:  but  at  length,  by  consent  of  the  donor,  or  his  hein^ 
they  were  continued  for  the  lives  of  the  sons  of  the  possessors, 
and  by  degrees  past  into  an  inheritance :  and  sometimes  such 
benefices  were  given  to  bishops,  and  abbots,  subject  to  the  like 
services,  viz.  to  provide  men  to  serve  in  the  wars ;  and  when 
they  as  well  as  the  laity  had  obtained  a  property  in  those  lands, 
they  were  called  regalia  when  given  by  the  king ;  and  on  the 
death  of  a  bishop,  &c.  returned  to  the  king  till  another  was 
chosen.  Spelm,  of  Feuds,  c.  21 :  Blount,  verb.  Beneficiuwu 
See  tit.  Tenure.    For  matter  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Bene* 
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fices,  and  tlie  requisites  of  the  clergy  admitted  thereto^  &c,  see 
titlss  AdtfowsoH,  Parson,  Tithes, 

BENEFICIO  PRIMO  ECCLESIASTICO  HABENDO. 
A  writ  directed  from  the  king  to  the  chancellor,  to  hestow  the 
htn^ct  that  shall  Jir$t  fall  in  the  king's  gift,  above  or  under 
such  value,  upon  such  a  particular  person.     Reg*  Orig.  307* 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.     (Now  abolished,  see  CUrgv.) 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES.     See  Friendly  Societies. 

BENEFIT  OF  DISCUSSION,  is  that  whereby  the  ante- 
cedent  heir,  such  as  the  heir  of  line,  in  a  pursuit  against  the 
beir  of  tailzie,  &c.  must  be  first  pursued  to  fulfil  the  defunct's 
deeds,  and  pay  his  debts:  this  benefit  is  likewise  competent  in 
many  cases  to  cautioners.     Scotch  Diet. 

BENERTH.  An  ancient  service  which  the  tenant  ren- 
dered to  his  lord  with  his  plough  and  cart.  Lamb.  I  tin.  p.  222  : 
Co.  LU.  86. 

BENEVOLENCE,  benevdentia.^  Is  used  in  the  chronicles 
and  statutes  of  this  realm  for  a  voluntary  gratuity  given  by 
the  subjects  to  the  king.  Stow's  Annals,  p.  701.  And  Stow 
aaith  that  it  grew  from  Edward  the  Fourth's  days ;  you  may 
find  it  also  anno  11  H.  7»  c.  10.  yielded  to  that  prince  in  regard 
of  his  great  expences  in  wars,  and  otherwise.  12  Rep.  19* 
And  by  act  of  parliament,  13  Car.  2.  c.  4.  it  was  given  to  his 
majesty  King  Charles  II.,  but  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not 
be  drawn  into  future  example,  as  those  benevolences  were  fre- 
qoently  extorted  without  a  real  and  voluntary  consent,  so  that 
all  supplies  of  this  nature  are  now  by  way  of  taxes,  by  grant  of 
parliament ;  any  other  way  of  raising  money  for  the  crown  is 
illegaL  67a/.  1  Wm.  Sf  M.  st.  2.  c.  2.  In  other  nations  benevo- 
Unces  are  sometimes  given  to  lords  of  the  fee  by  their  tenants, 
&c.  Cassan.  de  Consuet.  Burg.  p.  134.  136. — See  tit.  Taxes. 

BENEVOLENTIA  REGIS  HABENDA.  The  form  of 
purchasing  the  king's  pardon  and  favour,  in  ancient  fines  and 
submiasions,  to  be  restored  to  estate,  title,  or  place.  Paroch. 
Aniig.p.  172. 

BEkBIAGE,  berbiagiiim.'}  Nativi  tenentes  manerii  de 
CaUsUAe  redduni  per  ann.  de  certo  reddilu  vocat.  berbiagg.  ad 
le  Hokeday,  xix.  #.  MS.  Survey  of  the  Duchv  of  Cornwall. 
BUmmt. 

BERBICARIA.  a  sheep  down,  or  ground  to  feed  sheep. 
Lts.  Alfredi,  c,  9 :  Monasticon,  torn.  1 .  p.  308.  See  next  article. 

BE  RCA  RI  A,  berchery,  from  the  Fr.  bergerie.^  A  sheep- 
fold,  or  other  inclosurc,  for  the  keeping  of  sheep ;  in  Domes- 
diof  it  is  written  berquariam.  2  Inst.  476' :  Mon.  AngL  torn.  2. 
p-  ^99*  Bercarius  is  taken  for  a  shepherd ;  and  bercaria  is 
said  to  be  abbreviated  from  berbicaria,  and  berbex;  hence 
come  berbicus,  a  ram,  berbica,  an  ewe,  caro  berbicina,  mutton. 
ComeL 

BERCEIA,  BERCHERIA.    Berkshire. 

BERECHINGUM.     Barking,  in  Essex. 

BEREFELLARII.  There  were  seven  churchmen  so  called, 
anciently  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley. 
C&mei:  BlomU. 

BERGH MASTER,  from  the  Sax.  berg,  a  hill,  €piasi,  master 
of  the  mountains.]]  Is  a  bailiff  or  chief  officer  among  the  Der- 
by^iiie  miners,  who  also  executes  the  office  of  a  coroner.  Esc. 
de  Am.  16  Ed.  1.  num.  34,  in  Turri  London.  The  Germans 
call  a  mountaineer,  or  miner,  a  bergman.     Blount. 

BERGMOTH,  or  BERGHMOTE.  Comes  from  the  Sax. 
herg,  a  hill,  and  gemote,  an  assembly :  and  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  an  assembly  or  court  upon  a  hill,  which  is  held  in  Derby- 
siore,  for  deciding  pleas  and  controversies  among  the  miners. 
And  on  this  court  of  berehmote,  Mr.  Manlove,  in  his  Treatise 
of  the  Customs  6£  the  Miners,  hath  a  copy  of  verses,  with 
rrferences  to  statutes,  &c  Vide  Squire  on  the  Anglo  Saxon 
GocemmetU. 

BERIA,  berie,  berry,  a  lar^  open  field.]]  Those  cities  and 
towns  in  England  which  end  with  that  word,  are  built  in 
plain  and  open  places^  and  do  not  derive  their  names  from 
borraghfy  at  Sir  Henry  Spelman  imagines.    Most  of  our  glos- 
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sographers,  in  the  names  of  places,  have  confounded  the  word 
beri  with  that  of  bury  and  borough,  as  the  appellatives  of  an- 
cient towns ;  whereas  the  true  sense  of  the  word  berie  is  a  fiat 
wide  campaign,  as  is  proved  from  sufficient  authorities  by  the 
learned  Du  Fresne,  who  observes,  that  Beria  Sancii  Edmundl, 
mentioned  by  Mat.  Paris,  sub  anno  1 1 74,  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  the  town,  but  for  the  adjoining  plain.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  many  fiat  and  wide  meads  and  other  open  grounds 
are  called  by  the  name  of  beries,  and  berry^Jields ;  the  spa- 
cious meadow  between  Oxford  and  Isley  was,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Athelstan,  called  Bery.  As  is  now  the  largest  pasture 
ground  in  Quarendon,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  known 
by  the  name  of  Beryjteld.  And  though  these  meads  have 
been  interpreted  demesne  or  manor  meadows,  yet  they  were 
truly  any  fiat  or  open  meadows  that  lay  adjoining  to  any  vill 
or  farm.     Corvel. 

BERMUNDI  INSULA.     Bermondsey,  in  Surrey. 

BERRA.  A  plain  open  heath.  Berras  assarlare,  to  grub 
up  such  barren  heaths.     Corvel. 

BERNET,  Incendium,  comes  from  the  Sax.  byran,  to  bum.]] 
It  is  one  of  those  crimes  which,  by  the  laws  of  H.  1.  cap.  15. 
emendari  noti  possunt.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  signify  any 
capital  offence.  Leges  Canuti  apud  Brompt.  c.  90 :  Leg,  H.  1 . 
c.  12.  47. 

BERSA,  Fr.  bersr\  A  limit  or  bound.   A  park  pale.  Blount. 

BERSARE,  Germ,  bersn,  to  shoot.]  Bersare  inforesta  mea 
ad  tres  arcus.  Chart.  Ranulf.  Comtt.  Cestr.  anno  1218,  vi^. 
to  hunt  or  shoot  with  three  arrows  in  my  forest.  Bersarii 
were  properlv  those  that  hunted  the  wolf.     Blount. 

BERTON.     See  Barton. 

BEREWICHA,  or  BERWICA.  Vilkges  or  hamlets  be- 
longing  to  some  town  or  manor.  This  word  often  occurs  in 
Domesday :  istce  sunt  berewichm  ejusdem  manerii, 

BERWICK.  The  town  of  Bierwick-upon-Tweed  was  ori- 
ginally part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  as  such  was,  for 
a  time,  reduced  by  kins  Edward  I.  into  the  possession  of  the 
crown  of  England :  and,  during  such  its  subjection,  it  received 
from  that  prince  a  charter,  which  (after  its  subsequent  cession 
by  Edward  Baliol,  to  be  for  ever  united  to  the  crown  and 
realm  of  England)  was  confirmed  by  king  Edward  III.  with 
some  additions ;  particularly  that  it  should  be  governed  by  the 
laws  and  usages  which  it  enjoyed  during  the  time  of  king 
Alexander,  that  is,  before  its  reduction  oy  Edward  I.  Its 
constitution  was  new  modelled,  and  put  upon  an  English  foot- 
^ffy  hy  a  charter  of  king  James  I.,  and  all  its  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  customs,  were  confirmed  in  parliament  by  stats. 
22  E.  4.  c.  8.  and  3  Jac.  1.  c.  28.  Though,  therefore,  it 
hath  some  local  peculiarities,  derived  from  the  ancient  laws  of 
Scotland;  (see  Hale  Hist.  C.  L.  183:  1  Sid.  882.  462: 
2  Shorn.  3G5 ;)  yet  it  is  clearly  part  of  the  realm  of  England, 
being  represented  by  burgessess  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  bound  by  all  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  whether  spe- 
cially named  or  otherwise.  And,  therefore,  it  was,  perhaps, 
superfluously  declared  by  stat.  20  G.  2.  c.  42.  that  where 
England  only  is  mentioned  in  any  act  of  parliament,  the  same, 
notwithstanding,  hath  been,  and  shall  be,  deemed  to  com- 
prehend the  dominion  of  Wales  and  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  And  though  certain  of  the  king's  writs  or  processes 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster  do  not  usually  run  into  Berwick, 
any  more  than  the  principality  of  Wales,  yet  it  hath  been 
solemnly  adjudged,  that  all  prerogative  writs  ^as  those  of 
mandamus,  prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  certiorari,  &c.)  may 
issue  to  Berwick,  as  well  as  to  every  other  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  England ;  and  that  indictments  and  other  local 
matters  arising  in  the  town  of  Berwick,  may  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  Cro.  Jac.  543 :  2  Ro.  Ab. 
292:  Stat.  11  G.  1.  c.  4:  2  Burr.  834:  1  Comm.  99. 

The  case  quoted  from  2  Burr.  834.  is  that  of  the  King  v. 
Cowle ;  and  lays  down  the  great  principles  which  determine 
the  prerogative  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  over  the  domi- 
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nions  of  the  crown  part  of  the  realm  of  England^  hut  not  in 
England  proper. 

BERY,  or  BURY.  The  viU  or  seat  of  hahitation  of  a 
nobleman,  a  dwelling  or  mansion-house,  being  the  chief  of  a 
manor ;  6*om  the  Sax.  heorg,  which  signifies  a  hill  or  castle ; 
for,  heretofore,  noblemen's  seats  were  castles,  situate  on  hills, 
of  which  we  have  still  some  remains.  As  in  Herefordshire, 
there  are  the  beries  of  Stockton,  Hope,  &c.  It  was  anciently 
taken  for  a  sanctuary.     See  Beria. 

BESAILE,  or  BESAYLE,  Fr.  besatfeul,  proavvsr\  The 
father  of  the  grandfather ;  and  in  the  common  law  it  signifies 
a  writ  that  lies  where  the  great  grandfather  was  seised,  the 
day  that  he  died,  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in  fee-simple ; 
and,  after  his  death,  a  stranger  entered  the  same  day  upon 
him,  and  keeps  out  the  heir.  F.  A^.  B.  222.  See  tit.  Mart 
d*  Ancestor. 

BESCHA,  from  the  Fr.  bercher,  fodere,  to  dig.]  A  spade 
or  shovel.  Hence  perhaps,  una  bescata  terra  inclusa  (Mo7i, 
Ang,  torn,  2.  Jbi  642.),  may  signify  a  piece  of  land  usually 
turned  up  with  a  spade,  as  gardeners  fit  and  prepare  their 
grounds ;  or  may  be  taken  for  as  much  land  as  one  man  can 
dig  with  a  spade  in  a  day. 

BEST]  ALS,  bestiales7\  Beasts  or  cattle  of  any  sort ;  stat, 
4  Ed.  S,  c.  S,  it  is  written  besiayle ;  and  is  generally  used  for 
all  kinds  of  cattle,  though  it  has  been  restrained  to  those  an- 
ciently purveyed  for  the  king's  provision. 

BETACHES.    Laymen  using  glebe  lands.  Pari.  14  Ed.  2. 

BEBERCHES.  Bid- works,  or  customary  services  done  at 
the  bidding  of  the  lord  by  his  inferior  tenants.     Cornel. 

BEWARED.  An  old  Saxon  word  signifying  expended; 
for,  before  the  Britons  and  Saxons  had  plenty  of  money,  they 
traded  wholly  in  exchange  of  wares.     Blount. 

BIBROCI,  -ORUM.  People  of  Berkshire. 

BIDALE,  or  BID  ALL,  precaria  potaria,  from  the  Saxon 
biddan,  to  pray  or  supplicate.]]  Is  the  invitation  of  friends  to 
drink  ale  at  the  house  of  some  poor  man,  who  thereby  hopes  a 
charitable  contribution  for  his  relief :  it  is  still  in  use  in  the 
West  of  England  :  and  is  mentioned  stat.  26  H.  8.  c.  6.  And 
somethiug  like  this  seems  to  be  what  we  commonly  call  house- 
wanningi  when  persons  are  invited  and  visited  in  this  manner 
on  their  first  beginning  house-keeping. 

BIDDING  OF  THE  BEADE,  bidding,  from  the  Saxon 
biddan."^  Was  anciently  a  charge  or  warning  given  by  the 
parish  priest  to  his  parishioners  at  some  special  times  to  come 
to  prayers,  either  for  the  soul  of  some  friend  departed,  or  upon 
some  other  particular  occasion.  And  at  this  day  our  ministers, 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  any  festival  or  holiday  in  the  follow- 
ing week,  give  notice  of  them,  and  desire  and  exhort  their 
parishioners  to  observe  them  as  they  ought,  which  is  required 
by  our  canons. 

BIDENTES.  Two  yearlings,  tags,  or  sheep  of  the  second 
year.     Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  216. 

BIDUANA.  A  fasting  for  the  space  of  two  days.  Matt. 
West.  p.  135. 

BIG  A,  bigata.'^  A  cart  or  chariot  drawn  with  two  horses 
coupled  side  to  side  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  properly  a  cart  with 
two  wheels,  sometimes  drawn  by  one  horse ;  and  in  our  ancient 
records  it  is  used  for  any  cart,  wain,  or  waggon.  Mon.  Angl. 
torn.  2.Jbl.  256. 

BIGAMUS.     One  guilty  of  bigamy. 

BIGAMY,  bigamia.j  A  double  marriage ;  this  word  pro- 
perly signifies  the  being  twice  married :  but  is  now  used  by  an 
almost  universal  corruption,  to  signify  the  offence  of  polygamy, 
or  the  having  a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  at  once. 
3  Inst.  88. 

Bigamy,  according  to  the  canonists,  consisted  in  marrying 
two  virgins  successively,  one  after  the  death  of  the  other,  or 
in  once  marrying  a  widow.  Such  were  esteemed  incapable 
of  holy  orders ;  probably  on  the  ground  of  St.  Paul's  words, 
1  Tim.  c.  5.  V,  2.    ''  That  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of 


one  wife,"  and  they  were  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Lycms, 
A.  D.  1274,  denied  all  clerical  privileges. 

A  second  marriage,  the  former  husband  or  wife  living,  is,  by 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  simply  void,  and  a  mere 
nullity ;  but  the  legislature  has  thought  it  just  to  make  it 
felony,  by  reason  of  its  being  so  great  a  violation  of  the  puUic 
economy  and  decency  of  a  well  ordered  state.  By  stat.  9  G.  4. 
c.  31.  §  22.  (and  10  G.  4.  c.  S4.  §  26.  for  Ireland),  it  is  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  being  married,  shall  marry  another  person 
during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife,  whether  the 
second  marriage  has  taken  place  in  Eng^d  or  Ir^nd«  or 
elsewhere,  such  offender,  and  persons  counselling,  aiding,  or 
abetting,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be  tranqmrted 
for  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and 
the  offence  may  be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  offender  is 
apprehended  or  be  in  custody.  A  proviso  in  the  act,  however, 
contains  these  four  exceptions :  1.  When  the  second  marria^ 
is  contracted  out  of  England  by  one  not  a  subject  of  his 
majesty.  2.  When  either  of  the  parties  have  been  continually 
absent  from  each  other  for  seven  years,  and  not  know  the  other 
to  be  living.  3.  Where  there  is  a  divorce.  4.  Where  the  first 
marriage  has  been  declared  void. 

On  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  if  the  first  marriage  was  in 
Ireland,  by  licence,  but  without  consent  of  parents,  one  of  the 
parties  being  under  age,  such  marriage  will  support  the  indict- 
ment, not  having  been  vacated  within  the  year,  as  required  by 
the  Irish  Marriage  Act,  9  O.  2.  c.  11.  Rex  y.  Jacobs, 
1  Ry.  ^  M.  140. 

Under  the  former  stat.  of  Jac.  1 .  (now  repealed)  if  the  first 
marriage  were  beyond  sea,  and  the  latter  in  England,  the 
party  might  have  been  indicted  for  it  here ;  because  the  latt^> 
marriage  was  the  offence;  but  not  vice  versd.  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
174,  175:  1  Hales  P.  C.  692;  1  Sid.  171:  KeL  80.  Lord 
Hale  seems  most  precise  on  the  question.  The  other  writers 
make  a  query.  See  also  $  Inst.  88:  Cro.  Eliz.  94. 

A  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  against  a  marriage^  in 
a  suit  for  jactitation,  does  not  preclude  the  proof  of  a  marriage 
on  an  indictment  on  the  statute.  And  admitting  such  sen- 
tence were  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  marriage,  the  effect 
may  be  avoided  by  evidence  of  fraud  and  collusion  in  ob- 
taining the  sentence.  11  St.  Tr.  262.  Duchess  of  King* 
ston's  case. 

As  to  husband  and  wife  being  evidence  against  each  other 
on  trial  for  this  offence,  see  tit.  Baron  and  Feme,  I,  2. 

BILAGINES,  Lat]]  Bye-laws  of  corporation,  &c.  See 
Bye-laws. 

BILANCIIS  DEFERENDIS,  an  obsdete  writ  directed  to 
a  corporation,  for  the  carrying  of  weights  to  such  a  haven, 
there  to  weigh  the  wool  that  persons  by  our  ancient  laws  were 
licensed  to  transport.     Reg.  Orig.  270. 

BILL,  billa.']  Is  diversely  used  in  law  proceedings:  it  is 
a  declaration  in  writing,  expressing  either  the  wrong  the 
complainant  hath  suffered  by  the  party  complained  of,  mr  else 
some  fault  committed  against  some  law  or  statute  of  the 
realm ;  and  this  bill  is  sometimes  addressed  to  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  of  England,  especially  for  unconscionable  wrongs  done 
to  the  complainant ;  and  sometimes  to  others  having  jurisdic* 
tion,  accoiding  as  the  law  directs.  It  contains  the  fact  com- 
plained of,  the  damage  thereby  sustained,  and  petitions  of 
process  against  the  defendant  for  redress ;  and  it  is  made  use  of 
as  well  in  criminal  as  civil  matters.    See  tits.  Chancery;  Equity, 

In  criminal  cases,  where  a  grand  jury  upon  a  presentment 
or  indictment  find  the  same  to  be  true,  they  indorse  on  it 
billa  vera;  and  thereupon  the  offender  is  said  to  stand  in* 
dieted  of  the  crime,  and  is  bound  to  make  answer  unto  it ; 
and  if  the  crime  touch  the  life  of  the  person  indicted,  it  is 
then  referred  to  the  jury  of  life  and  death,  viz.  the  petty  jury, 
by  whom,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  then  he  shall  stand  convicted 
of  the  crime,  and  is  by  the  judge  condemned  to  death.  Terms 
de  Ley,  86 :  3  Inst,  30.  See  Ignoramus  and  Indictment, 
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Many  of  the  proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench  are  by  bill ; 
but  now  by  the  act  for  uniforraity  of  process^  the  proceedings  in 
all  the  courts  are  commenced  by  a  writ  of  summons  where  not 
bailable,  or  by  a  capias  where  bailable.  See  tits.  Amendment, 
Ori^nal,  Process,  &c. 

Bill  is  also  a  common  engagement  for  money  given  by  one 
man  to  another ;  being  sometimes  with  a  penalty,  called  penal 
billy  and  sometimes  without  a  penalty,  then  called  a  single 
bill,  though  the  latter  is  most  frequently  used.  By  a  bill  we 
ordinarily  understand  a  single  bond  without  a  condition ; 
and  it  was  formerly  all  one  with  an  obligation,  save  only  its 
being  called  a  bill  when  in  English,  and  an  obligation  when 
in  Larin.  West.  Symbol,  lib,  2.  sect,  146.  Where  there  is  a 
biU  of  loot  to  be  paid  on  demand,  it  is  a  duty  presently,  and 
there  needs  no  actual  demand.  Cro.  Eliz.  548.  And  a  single 
obligation  or  bill,  upon  the  sealing  and  delivery,  is  debitum 
in  prtKsenii,  though  solvendum  in  fuluro.  On  a  collateral  pro- 
mise to  pay  money  on  demand,  there  must  be  a  special  de- 
mand ;  but  between  the  parties  it  is  a  debt,  and  said  to  be 
sufficiently  demanded  by  the  action:  it  is  otherwise  where 
the  money  is  to  be  paid  to  a  third  person  ;  or  where  there  is  a 
penalty.  3  Keb.  17o.  If  a  person  acknowledge  himself  by  bill 
obligatory  to  be  indebted  to  another  in  the  sum  of  50L,  and  by 
the  same  biU  binds  him  and  his  heirs  in  100/.,  and  says  not  to 
whom  he  is  bound,  it  shall  be  intended  he  is  bound  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  bUl  is  made.  RdL  Ab.  148.  A  bill  obli- 
gatory written  in  a  bode  with  the  party's  hand  and  seal  to  it 
IS  ^od.  Cro.  Eliz.  6l3:  see  2  Roll  Ab.  146. 

These  kinds  of  bills  are  now  superseded  in  use,  the  single 
bills  by  the  more  modem  traffic  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  the 
penal  bills  by  Bonds  or  Obligations.    See  those  titles. 

BILL  IN  CHANCERY.     See  tits.  Chancery  ;  Equity. 

BILL  OF  EXCEPTIONS  TO  EVIDENCE.  At  common 
law  a  writ  of  error  lay,  for  an  error  in  law,  apparent  in  the 
reco^,  or  for  error  in  fact,  where  either  party  died  before 
judgment ;  yet  it  lay  not  for  an  error  in  law  not  appearing  in 
the  record  ;  and  therefore,  where  the  plaintiff  or  demandant, 
tenant  or  defendant,  alleged  any  thing  ore  tenus,  which  was 
overruled  by  the  jud^,  this  could  not  be  assigned  for 
error,  not  appearing  within  the  record,  not  being  an  error 
in  fact,  but  in  law,  and  so  the  party  grieved  was  without 
remedy.  2  Inst.  4^6.  And  therefore  by  the  stat.  of  Weslm.  2. 
13  Ed.  1.  c.  31.  '*  when  one  impleaded  before  any  of  the  jus- 
tioes,  allies  an  exception,  praying  they  will  allow  it,  and 
if  they  will  not,  if  he  that  alleges  the  exception  writes  the 
tune,  and  requires  that  the  justices  will  put  to  their  seals, 
the  justices  shall  so  do,  and  if  one  will  not,  another  shall; 
and  if^  upon  complaint  made  of  the  justice,  the  King  cause 
the  record  to  come  before  him,  and  the  exception  be  not  found 
in  the  roU,  and  the  plaintiff  show  the  written  exception, 
with  the  seal  of  the  justice  thereto  put,  the  justice  shall  be 
commanded  to  appear  at  a  certain  day,  either  to  confess  or 
deny  his  seal,  and  if  he  cannot  deny  his  seal,  they  shall  pro- 
ceed to  judgment  according  to  the  exception,  as  it  ought  to  be 
allowed  or  disallowed." 

This  statute  extends  to  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  defendant, 
also  to  him  who  comes  in  loco  tenentis,  as  one  that  prays  to  be 
received,  or  the  vouchee ;  and  in  all  actions  whether  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed.     2  Inst.  427. 

lliis  statute  extends  not  only  to  all  pleas  dilatory  and  pe- 
remptory, but  to  prayers  to  be  received,  oyer  of  records  and 
dee^  &c  ;  also  to  challenges  of  j  urors,  and  any  material  evi- 
dence offered  and  over-rul^.  2  Inst.  427  :  I^cr,  231.  pi.  3: 
R4nm.486. 

The  exceptions  ought  to  be  put  in  writing  sedente  curia,  in 
the  presence  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  and  signed  by 
the  coonsel  on  each  side ;  and  then  the  bill  must  be  drawn  up 
and  tendered  to  the  judge  that  tried  the  cause  to  be  sealed  by 
him ;  and  when  signed,  there  goes  out  a  scire  facias  to  the 
nme  judge  €ui  cognoscendum  scriptum,  and  that  is  made  part 
of  the  record^  and  the  return  of  the  judge,  with  the  bill  itself, 


must  be  entered  on  the  issue-roll ;  and  if  a  writ  of  error  be 
brought,  it  is  to  be  returned  as  part  of  the  record.  1  Nets.  Ab. 
373.  If  a  bill  of  exceptions  is  drawn  up,  and  tendered  to 
the  judge  for  sealing,  and  he  refuses  to  do  it,  the  party  may 
have  a  compulsory  writ  against  him,  commanding  him  to  seal 
it,  if  the  fact  alleged  be  truly  stated :  and  if  he  returns  that 
the  fact  is  untruly  stated,  when  the  case  is  otherwise,  an  action 
will  lie  against  him  for  making  a  false  return.  3  Comm.  372  : 
Reg.  Br.  1 82 :  2  Inst.  427. 

If  one  of  the  justices  sets  his  seal  to  the  bill,  it  is  sufficient ; 
but  if  they  all  refuse,  it  is  a  contempt  in  them  alL  2  Inst.  427 : 
Raym.  182.  S.  P.:  2  Lev.  327.  S.  P. 

When  a  bill  of  exceptions  is  allowed,  the  court  will  not 
suffer  the  party  to  move  any  thing  in  arrest  of  judgment  on 
the  point  on  which  the  bill  of  exceptions  was  allowed.  1  Fait. 
366,  367:  2  Lev.  237:  2  Jones,  117- 

A  bill  of  exceptions  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal ;  examin- 
able, not  in  the  court  out  of  which  the  record  issues  for  the 
trial  at  Nin  Prius,  but  in  the  next  immediate  superior  court, 
upon  a  writ  of  error  after  judgment  given  in  the  court  below. 
3  Comm.  372. 

If  a  party  who,  at  the  trial  of  a  cause,  has  tendered  a  bill  of 
exceptions,  bring  a  writ  of  error  before  he  has  procured  the 
judge's  signature  to  the  bill  of  exceptions,  he  thereby  waives 
the  bill  of  exceptions,  and  will  not  be  permitted  by  the  court 
of  error  afterwards  to  append  the  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  writ 
of  error;  and  it  seems  that  if  there  had  been  no  waiver,  a 
court  of  error  cannot  order  a  party  to  settle  a  bill  of  exceptions, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  sealed  and  appended  to  the  transcript 
of  the  record.  Dillon  v.  Doe,  d.  Parker,  11  Price,  100: 
1  Bingh.  17 :  and  see  Carr.  Sf  Pay.  239- 

These  bills  of  exceptions  are  to  be  tendered  before  a  verdict 
given ;  2  Inst.  427 ;  and  extend  only  to  civil  actions,  not  to 
criminal.     Sid.  85  :   1  Salk.  288  :  1  Lev.  68. 

But  in  1  Leon.  .'t.  it  was  allowed  in  an  indictment  for  tres- 
pass ;  and  in  1  Vent.  366.  in  an  information  in  nature  of  a  Quo 
warranto. 

For  a  precedent  of  a  bill  <^  exceptions,  see  Bull.  N.  P.  317. 

Bills  of  exceptions  are  now  seldom  used,  since  the  liberality 
practised  by  the  courts  in  granting  new  trials.  See  Tidd.  862. 
(9th  ed.) 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.  A  negotiable  security  for  money, 
well  known  among  merchants.  The  laws  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  of  Promissory  (and  negotiable')  Notes,  beins 
implicated  together,  are  here  considered  under  one  head,  and 
thus  arranged: 

I.  Of  the  Nature  of,  1.  Bills  of  Exchange;  2.  Inland 
and  Foreign  ;  3.  Promissory  Notes. — 4.  The  Parties  to 
them. — 5.  The  Distinction  and  Resemblance  between 
the  several  Kinds  of  Bills  and  Notes. — 6.  Bank  and 
Bankers*  Notes.—  J-  Tlte  essential  QuaUlies  of  Bills 
and  Notes. 
II.  Of  the  Acceptance  of  Bills  ;  how,  when,  by  and  to  whom 
made. 

III.  Of  the  Transfer  cf  Bills  and  Notes  by  Indorsement,  ^c. 

IV.  Of  the  Engagements  of  the  several  Parties. 

\.  Of  I.  The  Action  and  Remedy  on  Bills  and  Notes  ; 
2.  Manner  of  declaring  and  pleading  ;  3.  the  Evidence  ; 
and  4.  the  Defence. 
VI.  Of  Bills  lost,  stolen^  or  forged  ;  and  see  III. 

L  1.  Of  the  Nature  of  Bills. — A  Bill  op  Exchanob  is  an 
open  letter  of  request,  addressed  by  one  person  to  a  second,  de- 
siring him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a  third,  or  to  any  other 
to  whom  that  third  person  shall  order  it  to  be  paid :  or  it  may 
be  made  payable  to  bearer. 

The  person  who  makes  the  bill  is  called  the  drawer  ;  he  to 

whom  it  is  addressed,  the  drawee ;  and  when  he  undertakes 

to  pay  the  amount,  he  is  then  called  the  acceptor.     The  person 

to  whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid  is  called  the  payee;  and  if  he 
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appoint  another  to  receive  the  money,  that  other  is  called  the 
indorsee,  as  the  payee  is,  with  respect  to  him,  the  indorser ; 
any  one  who  happens,  for  the  time,  to  he  in  possession  of  the 
hiU,  is  called  the  holder  of  it. 

The  time  at  which  the  payment  is  limited  to  he  made  is 
various,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  and  the 
distance  of  their  respective  residences.  Sometimes  the  amount 
is  made  payable  at  sight;  sometimes  at  so  many  days  after 
sight;  at  other  times  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  date. 
Usance  is  the  time  of  one,  two,  or  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  bill,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  places  between  which 
the  exchanges  run ;  and  the  nature  of  which  must  therefore 
be  shown  and  averred  in  a  declaration  on  such  a  bill — Double 
or  treble  usance  is  double  or  treble  the  usual  time ;  and  half 
usance  is  half  the  time. — Where  the  time  of  payment  is  limited 
by  months,  it  must  be  computed  by  calendar,  not  lunar, 
months :  and  where  one  month  is  longer  than  the  succeeding 
one,  it  is  a  rule  not  to  go  in  the  computation  into  a  third. 
Thus,  on  a  bill  dated  the  28th,  apth,  SOth,  or  31st  of  January, 
and  payable  one  month  after  diite,  the  time  expires  on  the  28th 
of  February  in  common  years,  and  in  the  three  latter  cases  in 
leap-year,  on  the  29th.  TTo  which  are  to  be  added  the  days 
of  grace.  See  post. ^ — Where  a  bill  is  payable  at  so  many 
days  after  sight,  or  from  the  date,  the  day  of  presentment,  or 
of  the  date,  is  excluded.  Thus,  where  a  bill,  payable  10  days 
after  sight,  is  presented  on  the  first  day  of  a  month,  the  10 
days  expire  on  the  1 1th  ;  where  it  is  dated  the  1st,  and  pay- 
able 20  days  after  date,  these  expire  on  the  Slst,  Ld.  Raym, 
281  :  Stra.  829. 

A  custom  has  obtained  among  merchants,  that  a  person  to 
whom  a  bill  is  addressed,  shall  he  allowed  a  few  days  for  pay- 
ment beyond  the  term  mentioned  in  the  bill,  called  dans  of 
grace. —  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  three  days  are  given ; 
in  other  places  more.  If  the  last  of  these  three  days  happen  to 
be  Sunday,  the  bill  is  to  be  paid  on  Saturday.  These  days 
of  grace  are  allowed  to  promissory  notes ;  but  not  to  bills  pay- 
able at  sight. 

2.  Inland  and  Foreign  Bi£2!f.— Bills  of  exchange  are  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Foreign  and  Inland  bills ;  the 
iirst  being  those  which  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
the  latter  such  as  pass  between  parties  residing  in  the  same 
country.  A  bill  drawn  in  Ireland  on  England  is  not  an 
inland  bill.  Mahoney  v.  Ashlin,  2  Bam.  4*  Adol.  480.  Nor  a 
bill  drawn  in  Scotland  on  England.  1  Belts  Comm.  330. 
C4th  ed.) :  and  see  1  Barn.  4'  Cres.  192 :  1  Moo.  4*  Malk.  66. 
And  the  universal  consent  of  merchants  has  long  since  esta- 
blished a  system  of  customs  relative  to  foreign  biUs,  which 
is  adopted  as  part  of  the  law  in  every  commercial  estate. 

It  does  not  appear  that  inland  bUls  of  exchange  were  very 
frequent  in  England  before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (see 
6  Mod.  29.)  And  when  they  were  introduced,  they  were  not 
regarded  with  the  same  favour  as  foreign  bills.  At  length  the 
legislature,  by  two  different  statutes,  9  and  10  W.3.  c.  17-  and 
3  and  4  Ann.  c.  Q.  set  both  on  nearly  the  same  footing ;  so  that 
what  was  the  law  and  custom  of  merchants  with  respect  to  the 
one,  is  now,  in  most  respects,  the  established  law  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  the  other. 

The  following  are  the  most  general  forms  of  inland  and 
foreign  bills  of  exchange ;  but  which  are  varied  according  to 
circumstances, 

^100.  London,  January  1,  1793. 

One  month  [_&c.'l  after  date  please  to  pay  to  A.  B.  or  order 
[[or  to  me  or  mv  order]]  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  pounds,  and 
place  the  same  to  the  account  of 

To  Mr.  C.  D.  T.  T. 

fPlace  of  abode  and  business.]] 
Ace.  C.  D. 


London,  Jan.  1,  179^*  Exchange  for  s£50.  sterling. 

At  sight  Qor  at  sight  of  this  my  only  bill  of  exchange]]  pay 
to  Mr.  A.  B.  or  order.  Fifty  pounds  sterling  value  received  of 
him,  and  place  the  same  to  account,  as  per  advice  ^or  without 
farther  advice]  from 

To  Mr.  C.  D.  &c.  V.  S. 


London,  Jan.  1,  179^* 

Exchange  for  10,000  liv.  Toumoises. 

At  fifteen  days  after  date  £or  at  one,  two,  ^.  usances]  pay 
this  my  first  bUl  of  exchange,  (second  and  third  of  the  same 
tenor  and  date  not  paid )  to  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  Co.  or  order^ 
Ten  thousand  livres  Toumoises,  value  received  of  them,  and 
place  the  same  to  account,  as  per  advice  from 


To  Mr.  E.  F. 
Banker  in  Paris. 


CD. 


The  two  other  bills  of  the  foreign  set  are  varied  thus,  ''first 
and  third,"  and  ''  first  and  second  not  paid." 

3.  Promissory  Notes. — A  promissory  note  is  a  less  compli- 
cated kind  of  security^  and  may  be  defined  to  be  an  engage- 
ment in  writing  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  mentioned  in 
it,  to  a  person  named,  or  to  his  order,  or  to  the  bearer  at  large. 
At  first  these  notes  were  considered  only  as  written  evidence 
o£  a  debt ;  for  it  was  held  that  a  promissory  note  was  not 
assignable  or  indorsible  over,  within  the  custom  of  merchants  ; 
and  that  if,  in  fact,  such  a  note  had  been  indorsed  or  asaagned 
over,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  so  indorsed  or  assigned  could 
not  maintain  an  action  within  the  custom  against  the  drawer 
of  the  note :  nor  could  even  the  person  to  whom  it  was  in  the 
first  instance  made  payable  brine  such  action.  ]  Salk.  129 : 
2  Ld  Raym  757*  759.  But  at  length  they  were  recognised 
by  the  legislature,  and  put  on  the  same  footing  with  inland 
bOls  of  exchange,  by  stat.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  9*  (made  perpetual 
by  Stat.  7  Ann.  c  25.  §  3.)  which  enacts  that  promissory  notes, 
payable  to  order  or  bearer,  may  be  assigned  and  indorsed,  and 
action  maintained  thereon,  as  on  inland  bills  of  exchange. 


s€^0. 


Form  of  Promissory  Notes. 

London,  Jan.  1,  1793. 


On  demand  Qor  two  months,  &c.  afler  date]  I  promise 
to  pay  A.  B.  or  bearer  on  demand.  Twenty  pounds  for  value 
received.  T.  T. 

jg20.  London,  Jan.  1,  179S. 

Two  months,  []&c.]  af^r  date,  we  and  each  of  us  promise 
to  pay  to  Mr.  C.  B.  or  order.  Twenty  pounds  value  received. 

A.  B. 
CD. 

4.  The  PaHies.— By  the  stats.  15  G.  3.  c.  51.  and  17  G.  3. 
c.  30.  made  perpetual  by  stat.  27  G.  3.  c.  I6.  all  negotiable 
notes  and  bills  for  less  than  20s.  are  declared  void ;  and  notes 
or  bills  between  that  sum  and  5L  must  be  made  payable 
within  21  days  after  date  ;  must  particularize  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  payees ;  must  bear  date  at  the  time  and 
place  they  are  made  ;  must  be  attested  by  a  subscribing  wit- 
ness, and  the  indorsement  of  them  must  be  attended  with  the 
same  strictness  in  all  respects,  and  made  before  the  notes  or 
bills  become  due.  See  new  statutes  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  78 
7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  15.  as  to  England;  and  9  G.  4.  c.  24.  as  to 
Ireland. 

By  stat.  9  G.  4.  a.  65.  no  corporation  or  person  shall  utter> 
in  England,  notes  or  bills  under  51.  made  or  issued  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  must  now  be  drawn 
on  stamped  paper.     The  stamp  is  proportioned,  under  the 
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▼arious  acts,  to  the  amount  of  the  bill. — If  foreign  bills  are 
drawn  here,  the  whole  set  must  be  stamped. — But  bills  drawn 
abroad,  of  necessity,  are  not  liable  to  any  stamp  duty. 

BOls  of  exchange  having  been  first  introduced  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  commerce,  it  was  formerly  thought  that  no  person 
could  draw  one,  or  be  concerned  in  the  negotiation  of  it,  who 
was  not  an  actual  merchant ;  but  it  soon  being  found  neces- 
sary for  others,  not  at  all  engaged  in  trade,  to  adopt  the  same 
mode  of  remittance  and  security,  it  has  been  since  decided  that 
any  person  capable  of  binding  himself  by  a  contract,  may  draw 
or  accept  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  be  in  any  way  engaged  in  the 
negotiation  of  it  (and,  since  the  stat.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  9*  be  a 
party  to  a  promissory  note),  and  shall  be  considered  as  a  mer- 
diant  for  that  purpose.  Carih.  82  :  2  Fenl.  292  :  Comb,  152 : 
1  Show.  125:  2  Show.  501  :  Lulfv.  891.  1585:  12  Mod.  86. 
S80:  Saik.  126. 

But  an  infant  cannot  be  sued  on  a  bill  of  exchange.  Carlh. 
160. — Nor  a  feme  covert ;  except  in  such  cases  as  she  is  allowed 
to  act  as  a  feme  sole.  I  Ld.  Raym.  147  :  Salk.  11 6.  See  tit. 
Baron  and  Feme. 

Where  there  are  two  joint-traders,  and  a  bill  is  drawn  on 
both  of  them,  the  acceptance  of  one  binds  the  other,  if  it  con- 
cern the  loint-tTade ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  it  concern  the  ac- 
ceptor only,  in  a  distinct  interest  and  respect.  1  Salk.  1 26 : 
1  Ld.  Eaym.  175.  See  7  Term  Rep.  207:  1  Barn.  4- 
C.  146 :  13  East,  175 :  Bac.  Ab.  vol,  5,  p.  402  (ed.  by  Gwillim 
and  Dodd.) 

Sometimes  exchange  is  made  in  the  name,  and  for  the  ac- 
onant,  of  a  third  person,  by  virtue  of  full  power  and  authority 
given  by  him,  and  this  is  commonly  termed  procuration  ;  and 
such  bills  may  be  drawn,  subscribed,  indorsed,  accepted,  and 
negotiated,  not  in  the  name  or  for  the  account  of  the  manager 
or  transactor  of  any  or  all  of  these  branches  of  remittances,  but 
in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  the  person  who  authorised 
him.     Lex.  Merc.  1  Bam.  Sf  C.  146. 

5.  The  several  Kinds  of  Bills  and  Notes. — A  promissory 
note,  in  its  original  form  of  a  promise  from  one  man  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  to  another,  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  bill  of 
exchange.  When  it  is  indorsed,  the  resemblance  begins,  for 
then  it  is  an  order  by  the  indorser  to  the  maker  of  the  note, 
who,  by  his  promise,  is  his  debtor,  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
indorsee. — The  indorser  of  the  note  corresponds  to  the  drawer 
of  the  bill ;  the  maker  to  the  drawee  or  acceptor ;  and  the  in- 
dorsee to  the  payee.— When  this  point  of  resemblance  is  once 
fixed,  the  law  is  fully  settled  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes:  and  whenever  the  law  is 
reported  to  have  been  settled  with  respect  to  the  acceptor  of 
a  bill,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  maker  of  a 
note ;  when  with  respect  to  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  then  to  the 
first  indorser  of  a  note ;  the  subsequent  indorsers  and  indorsees 
bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  one  another.     2  Burr.  676. 

Both  bills  and  notes  are  in  two  different  forms,  being  some- 
times made  payable  to  such  a  man  or  his  order,  or  to  the  order 
of  such  a  man ;  sometimes  to  such  a  man  or  bearer,  or  simply 
to  bearer. 

I'he  first  kind  have  always  been  held  to  be  negotiable ;  but 
where  they  were  made  payable  to  the  order  of  such  a  man, 
exception  has  been  taken  to  an  action  brought  by  that  man 
himself,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  an  authority  to  in- 
done;  but  the  exception  was  not  allowed.  10  Mod.  286: 
9  SAoftf.  S :  Comb.  401 :  Carth.  403.— And  it  is  now  decided 
law,  that  biUs  and  notes  payable  to  bearer,  are  equally  trans- 
ferrabJe  as  those  payable  to  order ;  and  the  transfer  in  both 
oftses  equally  confers  the  right  of  action  on  the  bond  Jide  holder. 
1  BlacL  Rep.  485  :  3  Burr.  1516 :  Stat.  3  and  4  Ann.  c  9.  §  5 : 
I  Bmrr.  452.  9.  The  mode  of  transfer,  however,  is  different ; 
hSh  and  notes  payable  to  bearer  are  transferred  by  mere  dcli- 
rerj,  the  others  by  indorsement 

6.  Bank  Noies. — The  bills  and  notes  mentioned  above  are 
tooadered  merely  as  securities  fur  money ;  but  there  is  a  spe- 
cks o£  each  which  is  considered  a  >  money  itself.     These  are 


bank  notes,  bankers*  cask  notes,  and  drqfiii  on  bankers  payable 
on  demand. 

Bank  notes  are  treated  as  money  or  cash  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  transactions  of  business  by  common  consent,  whicli 
gives  them  the  credit  and  currency  oi  money  to  every  effectual 
purpose ;  they  are  as  much  considered  to  be  money  as  guineas 
themselves;  1  Bun\  457  ;  and  it  seems  are  as  lawful  a  tender. 
See  Stat.  SfV.^M.  c.  20.  §  28 :  3  Term  Rep.  554. :  and  Tidd. 
Pract.  (9th  ed.) 

Bankers'  cash-notes  and  drafts  on  bankers  are  so  far  con- 
sidered as  money  among  merchants,  that  they  receive  them  in 
payment  as  ready  cash ;  and  if  the  party  receiving  them  do 
not  within  a  reasonable  time  demand  the  money,  he  must  bear 
the  loss  in  case  of  the  banker's  failure.  What  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  reasonable  time  has  been  subject  to  much  doubt ; 
it  was  formerly  considered  as  a  question  of  fact  depending  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury ;  but 
it  is  now  established  to  be  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts  though  the  precise  time  is  necessarily  undetermined. 

1  Black.  Rep.  1  :  see  1  Ld.  Raym.  744 :  1  Sfra.  415,  6.  550: 

2  Stra.  910.  1175.  1248.  And  on  the  whole,  the  best  rule  in 
these  cases  seems  to  be,  that  drafts  on  bankers,  payable  on 
demand,  ought  to  be  carried  for  payment  on  the  very  day  on 
which  they  are  received,  if  from  the  distance  and  situation  Y)f 
the  parties  that  may  conveniently  be  done. 

A  draft  on  a  banker,  post-dated,  and  delivered  before  the 
day  of  the  date,  though  not  intended  to  be  used  till  that  day, 
must  be  stamped,  bv  the  stat.  31  G.  3.  c.  25.  Allefi  v.  Keeves, 
1  East,  435 — See  55  G.  3.  c.  184.  §  12,  13. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  though,  according  to 
the  general  principles  of  law,  they  are  to  be  considered  only 
as  evidences  of  a  simple  contract,  are  yet  in  one  respect  re- 
garded as  specialties,  and  on  the  same  footing  with  bonds ;  for 
unless  the  contrary  be  shown  by  the  defendant,  they  are  al- 
ways presumed  to  have  been  made  on  a  good  consideration  ; 
nor  is  it  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff*  either  to  show  a  considera- 
tion in  his  declaration,  or  to  prove  it  at  the  trial.  1  Black. 
Rep.  445 :  Pecktiam  v.  Wood,  K.  B.  East,  18  G.  3.— How- 
ever, though  foreign  bills  were  always  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege, it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  it  was  extended 
to  inland  bills :  and  notes  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  statute. 
2  Ld.  Raym.  758  :   1  Black.  Rep.  487. 

7.  Qualities  of  Bills  and  Notes. — Bills  of  exchange,  con- 
trary to  the  general  nature  of  choses  in  action,  are  by  the  cus* 
tom  of  merchants  assignable  or  negotiable  without  any  fiction, 
and  every  person  to  whom  they  are  transferred  may  maintain 
an  action  in  his  own  name  against  any  one  who  has  before 
him,  in  the  course  of  their  negotiation,  rendered  himself  re- 
sponsible for  their  payment.  The  same  privilege  is  conferred 
on  notes  by  the  statute.  But  the  instrument  or  writing  which 
constitutes  a  good  bill  of  exchange  according  to  the  custom,  or 
a  good  note  under  the  statute  must  have  certain  essential  qua- 
lities.    3  Wils.  213. 

One  of  these  qualities  is,  that  the  bill  or  note  should  be  for 
the  payment  of  money  only ;  and  not  for  the  payment  of 
money  and  the  doing  some  other  act;  2  Stra.  1271;  for 
these  instruments  being  originally  adopted  for  the  convenience 
of  remittance,  and  now  considered  only  as  securities  for  the 
future  payment  of  money,  must  undertake  only  for  that ;  and 
it  must  be  money  in  specie,  not  in  good  East  India  bonds,  or 
any  thing  else  which  can  itself  be  only  considered  as  a  security. 
BuU.N.P.273. 

Another  requisite  quality  is,  that  the  instrument  must  carry 
with  it  a  personal  and  certain  credit,  given  to  the  drawer  or 
maker,  not  confined  to  credit  on  any  particular  fund.  3  JVils. 
213.  But  in  the  application  of  this  principle  there  seems  to 
be  a  material  distinction  between  bills  and  notes.  As  to  the 
former,  where  the  fund  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
drawee,  the  objection  holds  in  its  full  force  ;  not  only  because 
it  may  be  uncertain  whether  the  fund  will  be  productive,  but 
Ivofiuse  the  credit  is  not  given  to  the  parson  of  the  drawer ; 
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but  where  the  fund  on  account  of  which  the  money  is  payable, 
either  is  in  the  hands  of  the  drawer,  or  he  is  accountable  for 
it,  the  objection  will  not  hold,  because  the  credit  is  personal  to 
him,  and  the  fund  is  only  the  consideration  of  his  giving  the 
ML — With  respect  to  a  note,  if  the  drawer  promise  to  pay  out 
of  a  particular  fund,  then  within  his  power,  the  note  wUl  be 
good  under  the  statute :  the  payment  does  not  depend  on  the 
circumstance  of  the  fund's  proving  unproductive  or  not,  but 
there  is  an  obligation  on  his  personal  credit ;  the  bare  making 
of  the  note  being  an  acknowledgment  that  he  has  money  in 
his  hand?.  See  Joscelyne  v.  Lasserey  Fort.  281.  136l  :  10  Mod. 
294?.  31 6:  Jenny  v.  Herle,  1  Stra.  591 :  2  Ld.  Raym.  lS6l  : 
8  Mod.  265 :  Dawkes  Sf  Ux.  v.  Deloraine,  3  JVils,  207 :  2  Black. 
Rep.  782. — On  the  principle  which  governed  these  cases  an 
order  from  an  owner  of  a  ship  to  the  freighter  to  pay  money 
on  account  of  freight,  was  held  to  be  no  bill  of  exchange.  2  Sir. 
1211. — But  such  a  bill  from  the  freighters  of  a  ship  to  any 
other  person,  if  good  in  other  respects,  would  certainly  not  be 
bad,  though  made  payable  on  account  of  freight ;  because  in- 
disputably there  is  a  personal  credit  given  to  the  drawer,  the 
words  **  on  account  of  freight"  only  expressing  the  considera- 
tion for  which  the  bill  was  given.  See  Pierson  v.  Dunlop, 
Doug.  571. — And  there  may  be  cases  where  the  instrument 
may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  payable  out  of  a  particular 
fund,  but  in  reality  be  only  a  distinction  how  the  drawee  is  to 
reimburse  himself,  or  a  recital  of  the  particular  species  of  value 
received  by  the  maker  of  a  note ;  in  which  cases  their  validity 
rests  on  the  personal  credit  given  to  the  acceptor  of  the  bill,  or 
drawer  of  the  note.  2  Ld.  Raym.  1481.  1545 :  2  Stra.  762  : 
Bam.  K.  B.  12. 

Another  essential  quality  to  make  a  good  bill  or  note  is,  that 
it  must  be  absolutely  payable  at  all  events ;  and  not  depend 
on  any  particular  circumstances  which  may  or  may  not  happen 
in  the  common  course  of  things.  S  Wils.  213:  1  Burr.  325  : 
see  2  Ld,  Raym.  136*2.  1396.  1563 :  8  Mod.  363 :  4  Fin.  240. 
pi.  16:  2  Stra.  1151  :  4  Mod.  242:  1  Burr.  323.  In  the 
case  of  notes,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  time  of 
payment  should  be  absolutely  fixed ;  it  is  sufficient  if,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  time  must  certainly  arrive,  on 
which  their  pa3rment  is  to  depend;  2  Stra.  1217:  1  Burr. 
227  ;  for  here  the  words  of  engagement  make  the  debt ;  and 
it  is  no  direction  to  any  other  person  ;  the  former  part  of  the 
note  is  a  promise  to  pay  the  money,  and  the  rest  is  only  fixing 
the  particular  time  when  it  is  to  be  paid.  It  is  sufficient  if  it 
be  certainly  and  at  all  events  payable  at  that  time,  whether 
the  maker  live  till  then,  or  die  in  the  interim. — And  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  promise  to  pay  "  within  two  months  after 
such  a  ship  shall  be  paid  off"  will  make  a  good  note  ;  for  the 
paying  off  the  ship  is  a  thinff  oi  a  public  nature  and  morally 
certain.  See  1  Stra.  24 :  1  TVils.  2o2,  3.  But  this  indulgence 
seems  to  have  been  carried  almost  too  far ;  and  such  a  latitude 
seems  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  original  intention  of  a 
bill  of  exchange ;  its  allowance  in  favour  of  promissory  notes 
arising  entirely  from  a  liberal  construction  of  the  statute  on 
which  the  negotiability  of  those  notes  depends. 

In  most  of  the  cases  where  the  several  instruments  have 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  bills  and  notes,  it  is  not  for  that 
reason  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  of  no  force :  when  the 
fund  from  which  they  are  to  be  paid  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  productive,  or  the  contingency  on  which  they  depend 
has  happened,  they  may  be  used  as  evidence  of  a  contract 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  according  to 
the  relation  in  which  the  parties  stand  to  one  another.  See 
2  Black.  Rep.  1072. 

No  precise  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  make  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  a  note  under  the  statute ;  any  order  which  cannot  be 
complied  with,  or  promise  which  cannot  be  performed,  without 
the  payment  of  money,  will  make  a  good  bill  or  note.  Thus 
an  order  to  deliver  money,  or  a  promise  that  such  a  one  shaU 
receive  it.  10  Mod.  287:  2  Ld.  Raym.  1396:  1  Stra.  629. 
706:  1  Wils.  263:  3  ^t^j.213:  8  Mod.  364:  AU.  1. 


The  words  vatue  received  being  in  general  inserted  in  bills 
and  notes,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt,  whether  they 
were  essential ;  in  one  case,  {Banbury  v.  Lissel,  2  Stra.  1212,) 
where  the  want  of  these  words  was  objected,  a  verdict  was  given 
on  that  account  against  the  instrument,  but  that  case  seems  a 
very  doubtful  authority. — On  several  occasions  it  appears  to 
have  been  said  incidentaUy  by  the  court,  and  at  the  bar,  that 
these  words  are  unnecessary.  Fort.  282 :  Bam.  K.  B.  S3 : 
8  Mod.  267:  1  Show.  5.  497:  Lord  Raym.  1556.  1481: 
Luiw.  889 :  1  Mod.  Ent.  310. — And  the  point  is  now  fully  set- 
tled that  these  words  are  not  necessary ;  for  as  these  instru- 
ments are  always  presumed  to  have  b^n  made  on  a  valuable 
consideration,  words  which  import  no  more  cannot  be  essentiaL 
White  V.  Ledwick,  K.  B.  HU.  25  G.3:  Bayl.  Bills,  34.  If 
the  bill  contain  those  words  an  action  of  debt  may  be  maintained 
by  the  drawer  against  the  acceptor.  1  Bam.  Sjf  C.  67 4^  In  a 
note  the  words  value  received  import  value  received  from  the 
payee.     5  Barn.  4*  C.  360. 

Wliether  it  be  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, that  it  should  contain  words  which  render  it  negotiable, 
as  to  order  or  to  bearer,  did  not  for  a  considerable  time  receive  a 
direct  judicial  decision.  There  were  two  cases  in  which  the 
want  of  such  words  was  taken  as  an  exception ;  but  as  there 
were  two  exceptions,  the  point  was  not  decided.  2  Stra.  1212: 
3  Wils.  212.  And  in  another  case,  the  same  exception  was 
taken  and  overruled,  but  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
point  was  not  generally  determined.  2  Wils.  353. — But  in 
Smith  v.  Kendall,  6  T.  R.  123.  1  Esp.  231.  S.  C.  it  was  de- 
cided, that  a  promissory  note,  or  bill  of  exchange,  was  valid, 
although  it  did  not  contain  the  words  to  order,  or  to  bearer-.  If 
in  a  doubtful  point,  however,  it  may  be  allowed  to  reason  od 
general  principles,  it  should  seem,  that  it  being  the  original  in- 
tention and  the  actual  use  of  bills  of  exchange  that  they  should 
be  negotiable,  such  drafts  as  want  these  operative  words  are  not 
entitled  to  be  declared  on  as  specialties,  however  they  may  be 
sufficient  as  evidence  to  maintain  an  action  of  another  kind. 
Kjfd.  42. — But  it  has  been  ruled  that  such  words  are  not  neces- 
sary in  notes,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  they  are  made  pay- 
able may  maintain  an  action  on  them,  within  the  statute  against 
the  maker.    Moor  v.  Paine,  Hardw.  288. 

II.  Acceptances. — An  acceptance  is  an  engagement  to  pay  a 
bill  of  exchange  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  acceptance. — The 
circumstances  which  generally  concur  in  an  acceptance  are,  that 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed  binds  himself  to  the  payment, 
after  the  bill  has  issued,  before  it  has  become  due,  and  according 
to  its  tenor ;  by  either  subscribing  his  name  or  writing  the  word 
accepts,  or  accepted,  or  accepted  A.  B.  But  a  man  may  be 
bound  as  acceptor  without  any  of  these  circumstances. 

An  acceptance  may  be  either  written  or  verbal ;  if  the  for- 
mer, it  may  be  either  on  the  bill  itself,  or  in  some  collateral 
writing,  as  a  letter,  &c.  1  Stra.  648.  In  foreign  bills  it  has 
always- been  understood  that  a  collateral  or  parol  acceptance  was 
sufficient.  1  Stra.  648:  3  Burr.  1674:  Uardw.  75.  And  it 
is  now  settled  that  such  acceptance  is  also  good  in  cases  of  inland 
bills ;  as  by  word,  Luml^  v.  Palmer,  2  Stra.  1000;  or  by  let- 
ter, 1  Atk.  717.  (613.)  But  now  by  the  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  78.  §  2. 
no  acceptance  of  inland  bill  shall  be  sufficient  to  charge  any 
person  unless  in  writing. 

The  acceptance  is  usually  made  between  the  time  of  issuing 
the  bill  and  the  time  of  payment ;  but  it  may  also  be  made  be- 
fore the  bill  has  issued,  or  after  it  has  become  due ;  when  it  is 
made  before  the  bill  is  issued,  it  is  rather  an  agreement  to  accept, 
than  an  actual  acceptance ;  but  such  agreement  Ls  equally  bind- 
ing as  an  acceptance  itself.  3  Burr.  1663 :  Doug.  284:  1  Aii. 
715.  (611.) — When  the  acceptance  is  made  after  the  time  of 
payment  is  elapsed,  it  is  considered  as  a  general  promise  to  pay 
the  money :  and  if  it  be  to  pay  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
bill,  this  shaU  not  invalidate  the  acceptance,  though,  the 
time  being  past,  it  be  impossible  to  pay  according  to  the 
tenor ;  but  these  words  shall  be  rejected  as  surplusage.    4  Salk. 
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ter.  9:  I  Ld.  /2a^.  364.  574:  12  Mod.  214.  410:  Carik. 

459- 

Acceptance  is  usually  made  by  the  drawee,  and  when  before 
the  issuing  of  the  bill,  is  hardly  ever  made  by  any  other  per- 
aon  ;  but  after  the  issuing  the  bill  it  oflten  happens,  either  that 
the  drawee  cannot  be  found,  or  refuses  to  accept,  or  that  his 
credit  is  suspected ;  or  that  he  cannot  by  reason  of  some  disability 
render  himsielf  responsible :  in  any  of  these  cases  an  acceptance 
by  another  person,  in  order  either  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
Wl,  to  promote  the  negotiation  of  it,  or  to  save  the  reputation 
of,  and  prevent  an  action  against,  the  drawer,  or  some  of  the 
other  parties,  is  not  uncommon  ;  such  an  acceptance  is  called  an 
aoeeptanoe  for  the  honour  of  the  person  on  whose  account  it  is 
made. 

That  engagement  which  constitutes  an  acceptance  is  usually 
made  to  the  hdder  of  the  bill,  or  to  some  person  who  has  it  in 
contemphition  to  receive  it ;  and  then  the  acceptor  must  answer 
to  him,  and  to  every  one  who  either  has  had  the  bill  before,  or 
■hall  afterwards  have  it  by  indorsement ;  but  it  is  frequently 
made  to  the  drawer  himself;  and  then  it  may  be  binding  on 
the  party  making  the  engagement  or  not,  according  to  the  dr- 
cttmstanoes  of  the  case. 

The  mere  answer  of  a  merchant  to  the  drawer  "  that  he  will 
doly  honour  his  bill,"  is  not  of  itself  an  acceptance,  unless  ac- 
companied with  circumstances  which  may  induce  a  third  person 
to  take  the  bill  by  indorsement :  but  if  there  be  any  such  cir- 
eomstanoes,  it  may  amount  to  an  acceptance,  though  the  an- 
swer be  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  drawer.  Cowp.  57^.  4 : 
1  Jlk.  715.  (6l  1.)  An  agreement  to  accept  may  be  expressed 
in  such  terms  as  to  put  a  third  person  in  a  better  condition  than 
the  drawer.  If  one,  meaning  to  give  credit  to  another,  make 
an  absolute  pfomiK  to  accept  hb  bill,  the  drawer  or  any  other 
person  may  show  such  promise  on  the  exchange  to  procure  cre- 
dit, and  a  third  person  advancing  his  money  on  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  equitable  circumstances  which  may  subsist  be- 
tween the  drawer  and  acceptor.     Dougl.  286.  (299*) 

A.  in  consideration  of  having  commissioned  B.  to  receive 
eertain  African  biiis  payable  to  him,  drew  a  bill  upon  B.  for 
the  amount,  payable  to  his  own  order ;  B.  acknowledged  by 
letter  the  receipt  of  the  list  of  the  African  bills,  and  £at  A. 
bad  drawn  for  the  amount,  and  assured  him  that  it  would  meet 
dne  honour  from  him.  This  is  an  acceptance  of  the  bill  by  B., 
and  the  purport  of  such  letter  having  been  communicated  by 
A.  to  third  persons,  who,  on  the  credit  of  it,  advanced  money 
on  the  bill  to  A.,  who  indorsed  it  to  them ;  held  that  B.  was 
liable  as  acceptor  in  an  action  by  such  indorsees,  although,  after 
the  indorsement,  in  consequence  of  the  African  bills  having 
been  attached  in  B.'s  hand^  who  was  ignorant  of  his  letter  hav- 
ing been  shown,  A.  wrote  to  B.  advising  him  not  to  accept  the 
hiu  when  tendered  to  him ;  which  as  between  A.  and  B.  would 
have  been  a  discharge  of  B.*s  acceptance  if  the  bill  had  still  re- 
mained in  A.'s  hands.     Clarke  and  others  v.  Cock,  4  East,  57. 

An  acceptance  b  generally  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill ; 
and  then  it  is  called  a  general  and  absolute  acceptance ;  but  it 
may  differ  from  the  tenor  in  some  material  circumstances,  and 
yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  binding  on  the  acceptor. — Thus  it 
may  be  fcv  a  less  sum  than  that  mentioned  in  the  bill ;  or  it 
may  be  for  an  enlarged  period.  1  Sir  a.  214:  Marius,  21. — 
So  the  drawee  may  accept  a  bill  which  has  no  time  mentioned 
for  payment,  and  which  is  held  to  be  payable  at  sight,  to  pay,  at 
a  distant  period ;  which  acceptance  will  bind  him.  1 1  Mod. 
190. 

A  bill  was  payable  the  Ist  of  January  ;  the  drawee  accepted 
to  pay  the  Ist  of  March:  the  holder  struck  out  the  1st  of 
March,  and  inserted  the  first  of  January,  and  when  it  was  pay- 
iUe  aooording  to  that  date,  presented  it  for  payment,  which 
the  acceptor  refused ;  on  which  the  holder  restored  the  accep- 
tmee  to  the  original  form ;  and  the  court  held  that  it  continued 
Unding.  Price  v.  Sknte,  East,  S3  Car.  2.-^o  the  accept- 
tnce  may  direct  the  payment  to  be  made  at  a  different  place 


from  that  mentioned  in  the  bill,  as  at  the  house  of  a  banker. 
See  2  Stra,  1195. — So  also  the  acceptance  may  differ  from  the 
tenor  of  the  bill  in  its  mode  of  payment,  as  to  pay  half  in 
money,  half  in  bills.  BtilL  N.  P.  270. — An  acceptance  may 
also  be  conditional,  as  "  to  pay  when  certain  goods  consigned 
to  the  acceptor,  and  for  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  shall  be  sold.' 
2Stra.  1152. 

What  shall  be  considered  as  an  absolute  or  conditional  accept- 
ance is  a  question  of  law  to  be  determined  by  the  court,  and  is 
not  to  be  left  to  the  jury.  1  Term  Rep.  1 82 :  see  1  Stra.  648 : 
1  Alk.  717.  (612.) — If  the  acceptance  be  in  writing,  and  the 
drawee  intend  that  it  should  be  only  conditional,  he  must  be 
careful  to  express  the  condition  in  writing  as  well  as  the  accept- 
ance ;  for  if  the  acceptance  should  on  the  face  of  it  appear  to 
be  absolute,  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  any  verbal  condition 
annexed  to  it,  if  the  bill  should  be  negotiated  and  come  to  the 
hands  of  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  condition ;  and  even 
against  the  person  to  whom  the  verbal  condition  was  expressed, 
the  burthen  of  proof  will  be  on  the  acceptor.  DougL  286. — A 
conditional  acceptance,  when  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends 
are  performed,  becomes  absolute.  Cowp.  571*  But  if  the  con* 
ditions  on  which  the  agreement  to  accept  a  bill  is  made,  be  not 
complied  with,  that  agreement  will  be  discharged.     Doug.  297. 

If  the  drawee  says  the  bill  *'  will  not  be  accepted  until  a  ship 
arrives,"  this  amounts  to  an  acceptance  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ship.  4  Camp.  893. — So  if  he  say  he  cannot  accept  "  till  stores 
are  paid  for,"  it  is  an  undertaking  to  accept  when  the  stores  are 
paid  for.     Camp.  571. 

If  a  person  to  whom  a  bill  is  directed  generally  accept  it, 
payable  at  a  particular  place,  the  holder  need  not  receive  such 
a  qualified  acceptance,  but  may  resort  to  the  drawer,  as  for  non- 
acceptance.  5  Taunt.  844 :  S.  C.  I  March,  80.  The  place 
of  payment  written  at  the  foot  of  a  note  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  memorandum  merely,  and  need  not  be  mentioned  in  the  de- 
claration, whether  it  be  in  the  same  hand- writing  or  not.  IVil' 
Hams  V.  Warins,  \  L.  Sp  W.  48. 

A  bill  of  exdbange  payable  30  days  after  sight,  was  presented 
for  acceptance  and  refused,  and  duly  protested  eight  days  after- 
wards ;  it  was  then  accepted  by  a  third  person  for  the  honour  of 
the  drawer ;  at  the  expiration  of  30  days  from  such  acceptance, 
together  with  the  days  of  grace,  it  was  presented  for  payment, 
as  well  to  the  original  drawees,  as  to  the  acceptor  for  honour ; 
held  that  these  presentments  for  payment  were  made  at  a  pro- 
per time.  An  acceptance  for  honour  is  not  an  absolute  but  a 
conditional  acceptance,  and  therefore  it  was  held  that  an  aver- 
ment of  presentment  to  the  drawer  was  necessary  in  proceed- 
ings on  such  acceptance.  Williams  v.  Gennaine,  7  B.  ^  C.  46*8. 

A  bill  was  drawn  in  America,  on  C.  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
directed  to  them  at  Liverpool,  requesting  them  to  pay  500/.  to 
L.  8c  Co.  or  order,  in  London,  and  indorsed  by  L.  Sc  Co.  to 
plaintiffs.  The  bill,  on  presentment  to  the  drawees  at  Liver* 
pool,  was  refused  acceptance,  whereupon  the  defendants  accepted 
it  for  honour  of  L.  St  Co.,  the  payees,  in  this  form :  "  Accepted 
under  protest,  for  honour  of  L.  &  Co.,  and  will  be  paid  for 
their  account,  if  regularly  protested,  and  refused  when  due." 
The  bill  when  it  became  due  was  presented  at  the  house  of  the 
drawees  for  payment,  and  refused ;  whereupon  it  was  protested 
at  Liverpool,  and  by  the  next  post  it  was  forwarded  to  London, 
and  two  days  after  it  became  due  it  was  presented  to  the  defend- 
ants, who  refused  to  pay  it,  ou  the  ground  that  it  should  have 
been  presented  and  protested  in  London  on  the  day  when  due. 
At  the  trial  at  Guildhall,  several  merchants  of  eminence,  and 
also  notaries,  proved  that  it  was  usual  to  protest  such  a  bill  in 
London,  where  it  was  made  payable,  and  not  at  the  residence  of 
the  drawees ;  and  two  notaries  for  the  plaintiff  also  proved,  that 
such  bills  were  sometimes  protested  at  Liverpool,  where  the 
drawee  resided.  Held  by  Lord  Tenterden,  Ch.  J.,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  protest  at 
Liverpool  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  the  defendants'  accept* 
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ance  had  been  general,  though  they  seemed  to  think  it  would. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  defendants,  by  stipulating  in  the  accept- 
ance that  the  bill  must  be  duly  *'  protested,  and  refused  when 
due,"  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  bill  should  be  presented 
on  the  day  when  due  to  the  drawees  at  Liverpool ;  since  it 
could  only  be  refused  when  there  was  some  person  to  whom  to 
present  it,  and  in  London  there  was  no  such  person.  Milchell 
V.  Baring,  1 0  Bam.  Sp  C.  4.  In  consequence  of  this  case  the 
t  and  3  fF.  4.  c  98*  was  passed,  enacting  that  all  bills  of  ex- 
change, wherein  the  drawer  shall  have  expressed  that  such  bills 
are  to  be  payable  in  any  place  other  than  the  residence  of  the 
drawee,  and  which  shall  not  on  the  presentment  for  acceptance 
be  accepted,  may,  without  farther  presentment  to  the  drawee,  be 
protested  for  non-payment  in  the  place  where  such  bills  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  drawer  to  be  payable,  unless  the  amount  of  such 
bills  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  holder,  on  the  day  on  which 
such  bills  would  have  been  payable,  had  the  same  been  duly 
accepted. 

It  seems  that  there  must  be  either  a  trading  partnership,  or 
an  express  proveable  authority,  to  bind  two  parties  by  a  bill 
drawn  for  a  debt,  due  from  both,  but  accepted  only  by  one  in 
the  name  of  both.     Greenslade  v.  Domer,  7  B.^  C.  635. 

A  conditional  acceptance  must  be  declared  on  as  such,  with 
an  averment  that  the  conditions  are  performed.  Langton  v. 
Carney ^  4  Camp.  \l6. 

An  acceptance  by  the  custom  of  merchants  as  effectually 
binds  the  acceptor,  as  if  he  had  been  the  original  drawer ;  and, 
having  once  accepted  it,  he  cannot  afterwards  revoke  it.  Cro. 
Jac.  SOS :  Hard.  487. 

A  very  small  matter  will  amount  to  an  acceptance ;  and 
any  words  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  which  show  the 
party's  assent  or  agreement  to  pay  the  bill ;  as  if  upon  the 
tender  thereof  to  him,  he  subscribes,  accepted,  or  accepted  by 
fne  A.  B.  or,  /  accept  the  hiU,  Spc.  these  clearly  amount  to  an 
acceptance.     MoUoy,  book  2.  c.  10.  §  15. 

If  the  party  under-writes  the  bill,  presented  such  a  day  or 
only  the  day  of  the  month ;  this  is  such  an  acknowledgment 
of  bill  as  amounts  to  an  acceptance.  Comb.  401.  So  if  he 
ordered  a  direction  to  another  person  to  pay  it.  Bull.  N,  P. 
270. 

If  the  party  says.  Leave  your  bill  with  me  and  I  will  accept 
it,  or  call  for  it  to-morrow  and  it  shall  be  accepted;  these  words, 
according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  as  effectually  bind,  as  if 
he  had  actually  signed  or  subscribed  his  name  according  to  the 
usual  manner. 

But  if  a  man  says.  Leave  your  bill  with  me  ;  I  will  look  over 
my  accounts  and  books  between  the  drawer  and  me,  and  call  to- 
morrow^  and  accordingly  the  bill  shall  be  accepted ;  this  does 
not  amount  to  a  complete  acceptance :  for  the  mention  of  his 
books  and  accounts  shows  plainly  that  he  intended  only  to 
accept  the  bill,  in  case  he  had  effects  of  the  drawei^s  in  his 
hands.  And  so  it  was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
at  Guildhall.     Mcdloy,  book  2.  c.  10.  §  20. 

An  answer  received  at  the  house  of  drawee,  that  the  bill 
would  be  taken  up  when  due,  does  not  amount  to  an  acceptance, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  answer  was  given  by  the 
drawee  or  by  his  authority.     1  Esp.  209* 

A  bare  promise  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  that  if  he  would 
draw  a  bill  upon  him  at  a  certain  date,  for  the  amount  of  his 
demand,  he  should  then  have  the  money,  and  would  pay  it, 
does  not  amount  in  law  to  an  acceptance  when  drawn. 
1  E.  R.  98- 

But  a  promise  to  give  notice  to  a  party  when  he  might  draw 
a  bill,  amounts  to  an  undertaking  to  accept  the  bill  when  drawn 
in  pursuance  thereof.     2  Marsh,  41  :  S.C.  6  Taunt.  440. 

Except  the  communication  is  to  another  than  the  party  who 
is  to  receive  the  bill,  and  who  is  thereby  induced  to  take  it 
Holt,  181  :  4  Camp.  SgS. 

A  foreign  bill  was  drawn  on  the  defendant,  and  beine  re- 
turned for  want  of  acceptance,  the  defendant  said,  that  if*  the 


bill  came  back  again  he  would  pay  it;  this  was  ruled  a  good 
acceptance. 

If  a  merchant  be  desired  to  accept  a  bill,  on  the  account  of 
another,  and  to  draw  on  a  third,  in  order  to  reimburse  himself, 
and  in  consequence  he  draw  a  bill  on  that  third  person  ;  the 
bare  act  of  drawing  this  bill  will  not  amount  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  other.  1  Term  Rep.  269  ••  and  see  4  Maule  ^  S.  SOS ; 
2  Bam.  ^^  Ald.MS :  Bac.  Ab.  Merchant  Bills,  ^.(M.)  (7th ed.) 

An  agreement  to  accept  or  honour  a  bill  will  in  many 
cases  be  equivalent  to  an  acceptance,  and  whether  that  agree- 
ment be  merely  verbal,  or  in  writing,  is  immateriaL  If  A. 
having  given  or  intending  to  give  credit  to  B.,  write  to  C.  to 
know  whether  he  will  accept  such  bills  as  shall  be  drawn  on 
him  on  B.'s  account,  and  C.  return  for  answer,  that  he  will 
accept  them ;  this  is  equivalent  to  an  asoeptance ;  and  a  sub- 
sequent prohibition  to  draw  on  him  on  B.'s  account  will  be  of 
no  avail,  if  in  fact,  previous  to  that  prohibition,  the  credit  has 
been  given.     3  Burr.  1663. 

A  letter  from  the  drawees  of  a  bill  in  England  to  the  drawer 
in  America,  stating  that  "  their  prospect  of  security  bein^  so 
much  improved,  they  shall  accept  or  certainly  pay  the  btU," 
is  an  acceptance  in  law;  although  the  drawees  had  before  re- 
fused to  accept  the  bill  when  presented  for  acceptance  by  the 
holder,  who  resided  in  England,  and  again  after  the  writing 
such  letter  refused  payment  of  it  when  presented  for  payment ; 
and  although  such  letter  written  before  were  not  received  by 
the  drawer  in  America,  till  after  the  bill  became  due.  Wynne 
V.  RaikeSt  5  East,  514. 

If  a  book-keeper  or  servant,  or  other  person  having  autho- 
rity, or  who  usually  transacts  business  of  this  nature  for  the 
master,  accept  a  bill  of  exchange,  this  shall  bind  such  master. 

If  a  bill  be  drawn  on  a  servant  (as  a  clerk  of  a  corporation, 
&C.)  with  a  direction  to  place  the  money  to  the  account  of  his 
employer,  and  the  servant  accept  it  generally,  this  renders 
him  liable  to  answer  personally  to  an  indorsee.  2  Stra^  355 : 
Hard.  1. 

If  a  bill  be  accepted,  and  the  person  who  accepted  the  same 
happens  to  die  before  the  time  of  payment,  there  must  be  a 
demand  made  of  his  executors  or  administrators ;  and  on  non- 
pa3rment,  a  protest  is  to  be  made,  although  the  money  becomes 
due  before  there  can  be  administration,  &c. 

If  the  drawee  of  a  bill  goes  abroad,  leaving  an  agent  in 
England  with  power  to  accept  bills,  who  accepts  a  bill  for  him, 
when  due  it  must  be  presented  to  the  aeent  for  payment  if  the 
drawee  continues  abs^t.     2  Taunt.  200. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  stat.  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  78.  does 
not  apply,  the  drawee's  keeping  a  bill,  which  is  presented  to 
him  for  acceptance,  may  amount  to  such.  BayL  Bills,  149 : 
see  1  Camp.  425.  n. 

A  mere  acceptance,  without  delivery  to  the  holder,  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  contract  binding.  I  D.  ^  R.  533 :  S.  C 
5  B.  ^  A.  474.  Acceptances  in  Ireland  are  now  regulated  bj 
Stat.  9  G..4.  c.  24.  which  defines  general  and  qualified  accept- 
ances, and  declares  that  no  acceptance  shall  be  good  unless  in 
writing.  And  so  also  in  England,  no  acceptance  of  any  bill 
shall  be  good,  unless  in  writing.     1  and  2  Geo.  4.  c.  78. 

Forging  the  acceptance  of  any  bUl  of  exchange,  or  the  num- 
ber or  principal  sum  of  any  accountable  receipt,  is  felony.  See 
tit.  Forgery. 

III.  Transfer  tf  Bills  and  Notes. — According  to  the 
difference  in  the  style  of  negotiability  of  bills  and  notes,  the 
modes  of  their  transfer  also  differ.  Bills  and  notes  payable  to 
bearer  are  transferred  by  delivery:  if  payable  to  A.  B.  cnr 
bearer,  they  are  payable  to  bearer,  as  if  A.  B.  were  not  men- 
tioned. 1  Burr.  458:  3  Burr.  1516:  1  Black.  Rep.  485. 
But  to  the  transfer  of  those  payable  to  order,  it  is  necessary,  in 
addition  to  delivery,  that  there  should  be  something  by  which 
the  payee  may  appear  to  express  his  order.  This  additional 
circumstance  is  an  indorsement;  so  called  from  being  usually 
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(thou^  not  necessarily)  written  on  the  back  of  the  note  or 
iHL  It  may  be  on  the  face  of  the  bilL  16*  East,  12.  And 
it  may  be  in  pencil.     5  Bam.  ^  C.  234. 

Where  no  regulation  is  made  by  act  of  parliament  (see 
ami€f  I.  4.)  relative  to  the  negotiation  of  bills  or  notes,  no  par- 
ticular form  of  words  is  necessary  to  make  an  indorsement ; 
only  the  name  of  the  indorsor  must  appear  upon  it,  and  it  must 
be  written  or  signed  by  him,  or  by  some  person  authorized  by 
him  for  that  purpose. 

Indoraements  are  either  in  full  or  in  blank ;  a  full  indorse- 
ment is  that  by  which  the  indorsor  orders  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  some  particular  person,  by  name :  a  blank  indorsement 
nmsists  only  of  the  name  of  the  indorsor.  Blank  indorsements 
are  moat  frequent,  indeed  almost  universal  in  business.  A 
blank  indorsement  renders  the  bill  or  note  afterwards  trans- 
ferrable  by  delivery  only,  as  if  it  were  payable  to  bearer ;  for 
by  only  writing  lus  name,  the  indorsor  shows  his  intention 
that  the  instrument  should  have  a  general  currency,  and  be 
transferred  by  every  possessor.     Doug.  6l  7.  {6S9.)  6i  1 .  (63S. ) 

Except  where  restrained  by  statute  (see  anie,  I.  4.},  the 
transfer  of  a  bill  or  note  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  it  has 
issued,  even  after  the  day  of  payment ;  and  in  case  of  bills, 
where  the  aco^itor  resides  at  a  distance  from  tlie  drawer,  is 
foqtiently  made  before  acceptance.  1  Ld.  Ratftn.  575:  see 
3  Term  Rep.  80;  $  Burr.  1516:  1  Biack.  Rep.  485:  Doug, 
611.  (633.) 

An  indcvsement  may  be  made  on  a  blank  note,  before  the 
iniertion  of  any  date  or  sum  of  money,  in  which  case  the  in- 
donor  is  liable  for  any  sum  which  the  stamp  will  cover,  at  any 
time  of  pa3rment  that  may  be  afterwards  inserted ;  and  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  person  taking  the  note  on  the  credit  of  the 
indorsement  knew  whether  it  was  made  before  the  drawing  of  the 
note  or  not ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  indorsement  is  equivsdent  to 
a  letter  of  credit  for  any  indefinite  sum.     Doug.  496.  (514.) 

On  a  transfer  by  delivery,  it  is  said  that  the  person  making 
it  ceases  to  be  a  party  to,  or  security  for,  the  payment  of  a  bifi 
or  note  (1  Ld.  Ratpn.  442 :  12  Mod,  241 :  1  Salk.  128.) ;  yet 
it  seems  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  liable  in  another 
sort  of  action ;  as  for  money  had  and  received,  &c  See  3  Term 
Rep.  757:  4  Term  Rep.  ill. 

Though  a  blank  indorsement  be  a  sufficient  transfer,  and 
may  enable  the  person,  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  to  n^o- 
tiate  the  instrument,  yet  it  is  in  his  option  to  take  it  either 
as  indorsee,  or  as  servant  or  agent  to  the  indorsor ;  and  the 
latter  may,  notwithstanding  his  indorsement,  declare  as  holder 
in  an  action  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor.  Nothing  is  more 
usual  than  for  the  holder  of  a  biU  or  note  to  indorse  it  in  blank, 
and  send  it  to  some  friend  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
aooeptanoe  or  the  payment ;  in  thb  case  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  friend,  ather  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  over  the  indorsor's 
name,  with  an  order  to  pay  the  money  to  himself,  which  shows 
his  electioo  to  take  an  indorsee ;  or  to  write  a  receipt  which 
diows  he  is  only  the  agent  of  the  indorsor.  1  Salk.  125. 128. 
130:  1  Shorn.  l63:  2  Ld.  Ravm.  811.  And,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, ooe  to  whom  a  bill  was  delivered  with  a  blank  indorse- 
ment, and  who  carried  it  for  acceptance,  was  admitted  in  an 
actioa  of  trover  for  the  bill  against  the  drawee,  to  prove  the 
delivery  c^  it  to  the  latter.     1  Salk.  130:  2  Ld.  Raym.  811. 

The  original  contract  on  negotiable  bills  and  notes  is  to  pay 
to  such  perwm  or  persons,  as  the  payee,  or  his  indorsees,  or 
their  indorsees,  shall  direct;  and  there  is  as  much  privity 
between  the  last  indorsor  and  the  last  indorsee,  as  between  the 
drawer  and  the  original  payee.  When  the  payee  assigns  it 
over,  he  doeg  it  by  the  law  of  merchants ;  for,  as  a  thing  m  ac- 
tion, it  is  not  assignable  by  the  general  law.  The  indorsement 
is  part  of  the  oriemal  contract,  is  incidental  to  it  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  must  be  understood  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  instrument  was  drawn ;  the  indorsee  holds  it  in 
the  iune  manner  and  with  the  same  privil^;es,  qualities,  and 
advantages  as  the  original  payee,  as  a  trans&rable  negotiable 
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instrument,  which  he  may  indorse  over  to  another,  and  that 
other  to  a  third,  and  so  on  at  pleasure ;  for  these  reasons  an 
indorsor  for  a  valuable  consideration  cannot  limit  his  indorse- 
ment by  any  restriction  on  the  indorsee,  so  as  to  preclude  him 
from  transferring  it  to  another  as  a  thing  negotiable. 
2  Burr.  1222,  3.  6,  7 :  see  also  Cam.  31 1 :  1  Stra.  457 : 

2  Burr.  1216:  I  Black.  Rep.  :i9^'.  and  as  to  the  effect  of 
restrictive  indorsement,  see  Doue.  6l5.  (637*)  617*  (639,640.) 

Where  the  transfer  may  be  by  delivery  only,  that  transfer 
may  be  made  by  any  person  who  by  any  means,  whether  ac- 
cident or  theft,  has  obtained  the  possession ;  and  any  holder 
may  recover  against  the  drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorsor,  in  blank, 
if  such  holder  gave  a  valuable  consideration  without  knowledge 
of  the  accident.  1  Burr.  452  :  3  Burr.  1516:  1  Black.  Rep 
485.  The  same  principle  applies  also  to  the  case  of  a  bill 
negotiated  with  a  blank  indorsement;  Peacock  v.  Rhodes  4* 
al.  Doug.  61 1.  (613) ;  where  the  court  held,  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  a  bill  or  note  indorsed  blank,  and  one 
payable  to  bearer.  They  both  pass  by  delivery,  and  possession 
proves  property  in  both  cases.  However,  it  has  been  recently 
held,  that  if  a  party  take  a  bill  or  note  which  has  been  stolen 
or  lost,  he  cannot  recover  on  it  if  he  took  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  ou^t  to  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  a  prudent 
man.    Down  v.  BfalUng,  4  Bam.  4*  C,  330 :  Snow  v.  Peacock, 

3  Bing.  406. 

But  a  transfer  by  indorsement  where  that  is  necessary,  can 
only  be  made  by  him  who  has  a  right  to  make  it,  and  that  is 
strictly  only  the  payee,  or  the  person  to  whom  he  or  his  in- 
dorsees have  transferr^  it,  or  some  one  claiming  in  the  right 
of  some  of  these  parties.  Bills  and  notes  in  favour  of  partners 
must  be  indorsed  by  them  all,  or  at  least  by  one  in  the  firm  of 
the  house ;  and  a  bill  drawn  by  two  persons  payable  to  th^m 
or  order,  must  be  indorsed  by  both.     Doug.  630.  (653.)  in  note. 

If  a  bill  or  note  be  made  or  indorsed  to  a  woman  while  sin- 
gle, and  she  afterwards  marry,  the  right  to  indorse  it  over 
belongs  to  her  husband,  for  by  the  marriage  he  is  entitled  to  all 
her  personal  property.     1  Stra.  516. 

If  a  man  become  bankrupt,  the  property  of  bills  and  notes 
of  which  he  is  the  payee  or  indorsee,  vests  in  his  assignees,  and 
the  right  to  transfer  is  in  them  only.  If  the  holder  of  a  bill 
or  note  die,  it  devolves  to  his  executors  or  administrators,  and 
they  may  indorse  it,  and  their  indorsee  maintain  an  action,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  indorsement  had  been  made  by  the 
testator  or  intestate.  But  on  their  indorsement  they  are  liable 
personally  to  the  subsequent  parties,  for  they  cannot  charge  the 
effects  ot  the  testator.  They  may  also  be  the  indorsees  of  a  bill 
or  note  in  their  quality  d  executors  or  administrators;  as 
where  they  receive  one  from  their  testator  or  intestate ;  and  in 
that  character  they  may  bring  an  acticm  on  it  against  the  ac- 
ceptor, or  any  of  the  other  parties.  3  fVils.  1 :  2  Stra.  1260: 
^Bames,  137:  2BKrr.l225:  1  TermRep.481;  10 Mod. 315. 

But  the  payee  of  a  bill  who  is  a  trader,  and  has  delivered  it 
over  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  forgot  to  indorse  it,  may 
indorse  the  bill  after  he  had  become  alwmkrupt.     Peake,  50. 

When  a  bill  payable  to  order  is  expressed  to  be  for  the  use 
of  another  person  than  the  payee,  yet  the  right  of  transfer  is 
in  the  payee,  and  his  indorsee  may  recover  against  the  drawer 
or  acceptor.     Carth.  5 :  2  Fent.  309 '  2  Show.  509. 

It  has  been  adjudged,  that  a  bill  of  exchange  cannot  be 
indorsed  for  part,  so  as  to  subject  the  party  to  several  actions. 
Carth.  466 :  1  Salk.  65. 

An  indorsement  written  on  a  note  with  a  black-lead  pencil 
instead  of  ink,  is  a  writing  in  law,  and  gives  the  indorsee  a 
right  to  recover  upon  the  note  in  a  court  of  law.  1  D.  ^  R, 
653  :  S.C.3B.^  C.  234. 

A  bill  was  indorsed  by  the  payee  in  these  words :  "  Pay  to 
S.  W.,  or  his  order,  for  my  use."  Defendants  discounted  it  for 
S.  W.,  and  applied  the  money  to  his  use,  instead  of  the  in- 
dorsers.  S.  W.  became  a  bankrupt.  Defendants  were  held 
liable  to  the  payee  for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  this  being  a 
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restrictive  indorsement.  Sigowmey  ▼.  Uoyd,  8  B.  4*  C.  622 ; 
affirmed  in  Cam.  Scac.  5  Bing,  525.  * 

A  prominory  note,  given  as  a  security  for  a  debt,  passes  to 
the  crown  by  act  and  operation  of  law,  upon  an  inquisition 
before  a  coroner,  and  a  verdict  of  Jelo-^te-se  upon  the  body  of 
the  payee  and  holder.  6'  D.  4'  R.  \SS :  S.  C.  ^  B.  S^  C  158. 
So  it  passes  by  grant  from  the  crown,  under  the  sign  manual, 
to  the  grantee,  without  indorsement. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  15.  (England),  and  9  G.  4.  c.  24. 
(Ireland),  promissory  notes  are  declared  to  be  assignable,  and 
the  amount  recoverable  as  bills  of  exchange. 

IV.  Engagements  of  the  several  Parties. — By  the  very  act 
of  drawing  a  biU,  the  drawer  comes  under  an  implied  engage- 
ment to  the  payee,  and  to  every  subsequent  holder,  fairly 
entitled  to  the  possession,  that  the  person  on  whom  he  draws 
is  capable  of  binding  himself  by  his  acceptance,  that  he  is  to 
be  found  at  the  place  at  which  he  is  described  to  be,  if  that 
description  be  mentioned  in  the  bill ;  that  if  the  bill  be  duly 
presented  to  him,  he  will  accept  it  in  writine  on  the  bill  itself, 
according  to  its  tenor ;  and  that  he  will  pay  it  when  it  becomes 
due,  if  presented  in  proper  time  for  that  purpose. 

In  default  of  any  of  these  particulars,  the  drawer  is  liable  to 
an  action  at  the  suit  of  any  of  the  parties  before-mentioned, 
on  due  diligence  being  exercised  on  their  parts,  not  only  for 
the  payment  of  the  original  sum  mentioned  in  the  lull,  but 
also,  in  some  cases,  for  damages,  interest,  and  costs ;  and  he 
is  equally  answerable  whether  the  bill  was  drawn  on  his  own 
account,  or  on  that  of  a  third  person ;  for  the  holder  of  the 
bill  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  circumstances  that  may  exist 
between  the  drawer  and  another ;  the  personal  credit  of  the 
drawer  being  pledged  for  the  due  honour  of  the  bilL  Beawes. 
See  ante,  I.  ?• 

If  a  man  write  his  name  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  and 
deliver  it  to  another,  with  authority  to  draw  on  it  a  bill  of 
exchange  to  any  amount,  at  any  dL  tance  of  time,  he  renders 
himself  liable  to  be  called  on  as  the  drawer  of  any  bill  so 
formed  by  the  person  to  whom  he  has  given  the  authority. 
I  H.  Black.  Rep.  SIS. 

If  acceptance  be  refused,  and  the  bill  returned,  this  is  notice 
to  the  drawer  of  the  refusal  of  the  drawee;  and  then  the 
period  when  the  debt  of  the  former  is  to  be  considered  as  con- 
tracted is  the  moment  he  draws  the  bill ;  and  an  action  may 
be  immediately  commenced  against  him ;  though  the  regular 
time  of  payment,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill,  be  not 
arrived.  For  the  drawee  not  having  given  credit,  which  was 
the  ground  of  the  contract,  what  the  drawer  had  undertaken 
has  not  been  performed.  Douz.  55.  Mitjbrd  v.  Mayor,  See 
also  2  Stra.  949-  cited  S  Wils.  16',  17- 

When  a  bill  of  exchange  is  indorsed  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  made  payable,  as  between  the  indorsor  and  indorsee,  it 
is  a  new  bill  of  exchange ;  as  it  is  also  between  every  sub- 
sequent indorsor  and  indorsee:  the  indorsor,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  all  the  parties  subsequent  to  him,  stands  in  the  place 
of  the  drawer,  being  a  collateral  security  for  the  acceptance 
and  pa3rment  of  the  bill  by  the  drawee;  his  indorsement 
imposes  on  him  the  same  engagement  that  the  drawing  of  the 
bill  does  on  the  drawer ;  and  the  period  when  that  engagement 
attaches  is  the  time  of  the  indorsement.  1  Salk.  \S3 :  2  Show. 
441.  494:  2  Burr.  67^. 

Nothing  will  discharge  the  indorsor  from  his  engagement 
but  the  aWlute  payment  of  the  money,  not  even  a  judgment 
recovered  against  the  drawer,  or  any  previous  indorsor. 
3  Mod.  86 :  2  Show.  441 .  494.  Neither  is  the  engagement 
of  an  indorsor  discharged  by  the  inefiectual  execution  against 
the  drawer,  or  any  prior  or  subsequent  indorsor.  2  Black. 
Ren,  1235 :  and  see  4  Term  Rep.  825. 

The  engagement  of  the  drawer  and  indorsors  is,  however, 
still  but  conditional.  The  holder,  in  order  to  entitle  himself 
to  call  upon  them  in  consequence  of  it,   undertakes  to  perform 


certain  requisites  on  his  port,  a  faOure  in  which  precludes  him 
from  hb  remedy  against  them.  Where  the  payment  of  a  Irill 
is  limited  at  a  certain  time  after  sight,  it  is  evident  the  header 
must  present  it  for  acceptance,  otherwise  the  time  of  payment 
would  never  come ;  it  does  not  appear  that  any  precise  tune« 
within  which  this  presentment  must  be  made,  has  in  any  case 
been  ascertained :  but  it  must  be  done  as  soon  as,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  can  conveniently  be  done ; 
and  what  has  been  said  on  the  presentment  of  bills  and  notes 
payable  on  demand,  seems  exactly  to  apptj  here.  Sefe 
ante,  I.  6 ;  and  Roscoe  on  Bills,  1 43. 

Whether  the  holder  of  a  bill,  payaUe  at  a  certain  time 
after  the  date,  be  bound  to  present  tor  acceptance  immediatdy 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  or  whether  he  may  wait  till  it  become 
due,  and  then  present  it  for  pa3nnent,  is  a  question  whidi 
seems  never  to  have  been  directly  determined:  in  pmctioe, 
however,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  bill  is  negotiated  and 
transferred  through  many  hands  without  acceptance :  and  not 
presented  to  the  drawee  till  the  time  of  payment,  and  bo 
objection  is  ever  made  on  that  account.  See  5  Burr.  2671 : 
1  Term  Rep.lXS. 

If,  however,  the  holder  in  fact  presents  the  biU  for  accept- 
ance, and  that  be  refused,  he  is  bound  to  give  r^ular  notice 
to  all  the  preceding  parties  to  whom  he  intends  to  resort  for 
non-payment ;  to  the  drawer,  that  he  may  know  how  to  rmi- 
late  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  drawee,  and  make  other 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  Inll ;  and  to  the  indoraors, 
that  they  may  severally  have  their  remedy  in  time  agsunst  the 
parties  on  whom  they  have  a  right  to  call ;  and  if,  on  account 
of  the  holder^s  delay,  any  loss  accrue  by  the  failure  of  any  of 
the  preceding  parties,  he  must  bear  the  loss.  5  Burr.  2670 : 
1  Term  Rep.  712. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  a  bill,  whether  accepted 
or  not,  to  present  it  for  payment  within  a  limited  time ;  for 
otherwise  the  law  will  imply  that  payment  has  been  made ; 
and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  commerce,  if  a  bill  might  rise 
up  to  charge  the  drawer  at  any  distance  of  time,  when  all 
accounts  might  be  adjusted  between  him  and  the  drawee. 
For  the  old  cases  on  this  subject,  see  1  Salk,  127.  \S2.  153 : 
1  Show.  155:  1  Ld.  Raym.  748:  2  Stra.  829.  This  tune 
for  demand  of  payment  seems,  at  present,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  cases  as  to  notice  to  preceding  indorsors  immediately 
following. 

A  presentment  either  for  payment  or  acceptance  must  be 
made  at  seasonable  hours ;  which  are  the  common  hours  of 
business  in  the  place  where  the  party  lives  to  whom  the  pre- 
sentment is  to  be  made. 

To  a  banker  the  presentment  must  be  made  in  the  hours  of 
banking  business ;  but  in  other  cases  it  must  be  at  a  reasonable 
hour :  aud  eight  o*clock  in  the  evening  was  held  reasonable 
in  London,  though  the  house  was  shut  up,  and  nobody  there 
to  pay  it.  2  Barti.  ^  AdoL  188.  By  89  and  40  G.  S.  e.  42. 
bills  due  on  Good  Friday  are  payable  on  the  day  before, 
and  to  be  presented  then ;  and  so  also  as  to  Christmas  Day, 
and  solemn  fast  days,  and  thanksgiving  days,  by  7  and  8  G.  4. 
c  15. 

If  acceptance  or  payment  be  refused,  or  the  drawee  of 
the  Inll,  or  maker  of  the  note,  has  become  inscJvent,  or  has 
absconded,  notice  from  the  holder  himself  must  be  given  to 
the  preceding  parties  ;  and  in  that  notice  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  the  drawee  or  maker  refuses,  is  insolvent,  or  has  ab- 
sconded, but  it  must  be  added  that  the  holder  does  not  intend 
to  give  him  credit.  The  purpose  of  giving  notice  is  not  merely 
that  the  indorsor  should  know  default  has  been  made,  for  he  is 
chargeable  only  in  a  secondary  d^ree;  but  to  render  him 
liable,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  holder  looked  to  him  for  pay* 
ment,  and  gave  him  notice  that  he  did  so.  See  1  Stra.  441. 
515 :  2  Black.  Rep.  747.  as  to  Hlls :  and  1  Stra.  649 :  2  Stra. 
1087 :  1  Term  Rep.  170.  as  to  notes. 

What  should  be  considered  as  a  reasonaUe  time  within  whidi 
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notice  should  be  given^  either  of  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
menty  has  been  subject  to  much  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  it  was 
once  held,  that  a  fortnight  was  a  reasonable  time ;  but  that  is 
now  much  narrowed.     1  Mod,  27* 

With  respect  to  acceptance,  it  is  usual  to  leave  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  with  the  drawee  till  the  next  day,  and  that  is  not 
consdered  as  giving  him  time ;  it  being  understood  to  be  the 
usual  practice;  but  if  on  being  called  on  the  next  day,  he 
delay  or  refuse  to  accept  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill,  the 
rule  now  established,  where  the  parties  to  whom  notice  is 
to  be  given  rende  at  a  different  place  from  the  holder  and 
drawee,  is,  that  notice  must  be  sent  by  the  next  post.  Under 
the  same  circumstances,  the  same  rule  obtains  in  the  case  of 
noth-paymteni.  1  Term  Rep,  l69-  So  also,  in  case  the  drawee 
or  marar  has  absconded,  or  cannot  be  found,  notice  of  these 
ciicumstances,  either  in  case  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment, 
must  be  sent  by  the  first  post. 

The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  establish  any  general  rule, 
where  the  party  entitled  to  notice  resides  in  the  same  place,  or 
at  a  place  at  a  small  distance  from  that  in  which  the  holder 
Hvet.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  question  of  what  shall 
be  considered  as  a  reasonable  time  for  making  the  demand  of 
payment,  it  has  been  an  object  of  no  little  controversy, 
whether  it  was  the  province  of  the  jury  or  of  the  judge  to 
decide  (see  ante,  1.  6.) ;  till  lately  it  seems  the  jury  have  been 
permitted  to  determine  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case,  what  time  was  reasonably  to  be  allowed,  either 
for  making  demand  or  giving  notice.     Doug,  5X5.  (681.) 

But  it  bavins  been  found  that  this  was  productive  of  endless 
uncertainty  and  inconvenience,  the  court,  on  several  occasions, 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  what  shall  be  considered 
as  a  reasonable  time  in  either  case  is  a  question  of  law :  juries 
have,  however,  stru^led  so  hard  to  maintain  their  privilege  in 
this  respect^  that  in  two  cases  they  narrowed  the  time  for 
demand,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  court;  and,  on  a 
second  trial  being  granted,  they,  in  both  cases,  adhered  to 
their  c^nnion,  contrary  to  the  •direction  of  the  judge.  In  one 
of  them,  however,  application  being  made  for  a  third  trial,  the 
court  would  have  granted  it,  had  not  the  plaintiff  precluded 
himself  by  proving  his  debt  under  a  commission  of  bankrupt, 
which  had  issued  against  the  drawees  of  the  bill  between  the 
tbne  of  the  verdict  and  the  application.  See  Doug,  515: 
I  Term  Rep.  ITl-  and  the  cases  there  cited.  In  a  third  case, 
where  the  strug^e  by  the  jury  was  to  give  a  longer  time  for 
notice  than  was  necessary,  the  court  adhered  to  their  prin- 
cnle,  and  granted  no  less  than  three  trials.  1  Term  Rep, 
lo7.  9-  Tmdal  v.  Brown,  It  seems,  therefore,  fully  esta- 
faBsbed,  that  what  shall  be  reasonable  time  is  a  question  of 
law ;  said  generally  that  a  demand  must  be  made,  and  notice 
given,  as  soon  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  possible  so 
to  da 

If  the  parties  reside  in  the  same  place,  notice  must  be  given 
on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  party  learns  of  the 
dishonour.  1  Slark,  314:  2  Camp,  208.  Where  the  parties 
reside  in  different  places,  it  is  sufficient  to  send  notice  by  th^ 
next  post  after  the  day  when  the  dishonour  is  known.  6  East,  3  : 
5  Mamk  ^  S.  6S:  2  Bam.  ^  A,  496:  15  East,  293:  1  Moo,  Sf 
Malk,  61 :  4  Bing.  715. 

The  reason  why  the  law  requires  notice  is,  that  it  is  pre- 
saned  that  the  bill  is  drawn  on  account  of  the  drawee's 
having  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands ;  and  that  if  the 
hitter  has  notice  that  the  bill  is  not  accepted,  or  not  paid,  he 
may  withdraw  them  immediately.  But  if  he  have  no  effects 
m  the  other's  hands,  then  he  cannot  be  injured  for  want  of 
■otioe ;  and  if  it  be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that 
from  the  rime  the  bill  was  drawn  till  the  time  it  became  due, 
the  drawee  never  had  any  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands, 
Botice  to  tbe  latter  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  charse  him,  for 
he  must  know  this  fact ;  and  if  he  had  no  effects  in  the  drawee's 
hands,  he  had  no  right  to  draw  upon  him,  and  to  expect  pay- 
ment from  him ;  nor  can  he  be  injured  by  the  non-payment  of 


the  bill,  or  the  want  of  notice  that  it  has  been  dishonoured. 
1  Term  Rep,  410:  and  see  1  Term  Rep,  405. 

Yet,  though  it  appear  that  the  drawer  had  no  effects  in  the 
hands  of  the  drawee,  no  action  can  be  maintained  against 
the  indorsor,  if  no  notice  was  given  him  of  the  bill  being 
dishonoured;  for  though  the  drawer  may  have  received  no 
injury,  the  indorsor,  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  paid  a 
valuable  consideration  for  the  bill,  probably  has.  2  Term 
Rep,  714. 

Though  in  the  case  where  the  drawer  has  effects  in  the  hands 
of  the  drawee,  the  want  of  notice  cannot  be  waived  by  a  sub- 
sequent promise  by  the  drawer  to  discharge  the  bill ;  yet  where 
he  had  no  effects  it  may ;  though  it  appear  that,  in  fact,  he  sus- 
tained an  injuiy  for  want  of  such  notice;  such  a  subsequent 
promise  is  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  no  right  to  draw  on 
the  drawee ;  and  if  he  has  in  fact  sustained  damage,  it  is  his 
own  fault.  But  where  damage  in  such  a  case  has  been  sustained, 
and  no  subsequent  promise  appears,  it  may  be  very  doubtful 
whether  the  want  of  notice  can  be  waived.  See  2  Term  Rep, 
713,714. 

In  the  manner  in  which  notice,  either  of  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment,  is  given,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
inland  and  foreign  bills ;  in  the  former  no  particular  form  of 
words  is  necessary  to  entitle  the  holder  to  recover  against  the 
drawer  or  indorsors  the  amount  of  the  bill,  on  failure  of  the 
drawee  or  acceptor;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  appear  the  holder 
means  to  give  no  credit  to  the  latter,  but  to  hold  the  former  to 
their  responsibility.  1  Term  Rep,  170.  But  in  foreign  bills 
other  formalities  are  required ;  if  the  person  to  whom  the  bill 
is  addressed,  on  presentment,  will  not  accept  it,  the  holder  is  to 
carry  it  to  a  person  vested  with  a  public  character,  who  is  to  go 
to  the  drawee  and  demand  acceptance,  and  if  he  then  refuse, 
the  officer  is  there  to  make  a  minute  on  the  bill  itself,  consisting 
of  his  initials,  the  month,  the  day,  and  the  year,  with  his 
charges  for  minuting.  He  must  afterwards  draw  up  a  solemn 
declaration,  that  the  bill  has  been  presented  for  acceptance, 
which  was  refused,  and  that  the  holder  intends  to  recover  all 
damages  which  he,  or  the  deliverer  of  the  money  to  the  drawer, 
or  any  other,  may  sustain  on  account  of  the  non-acceptance : 
the  minute  is,  in  common  language,  termed  the  noting  of  the 
bill ;  the  solemn  declararion,  the  protest ;  and  the  person  whose 
office  it  is  to  do  these  acts,  a  public  notary;  and  to  his  protest- 
ation aU  foreign  courts  give  credit.     Mat  264 :  Mar,  l6. 

This  protest  must  be  made  within  the  regular  hours  of  bu- 
siness, and  in  sufficient  time  to  have  it  sent  to  the  holder's  cor- 
respondent by  the  very  next  post  after  acceptance  refused ;  for 
if  it  be  not  sent  by  that  tune,  with  a  letter  of  advice,  the 
holder  will  be  construed  to  have  discharged  the  drawer 
and  the  other  parries  enritled  to  norice ;  and  noting  alone  is 
not  sufficient ;  there  must  absolutely  be  a  protest  to  render 
the  preceding  parties  liable.  Bull,  N,  P,  271 :  2  Term 
Rep.  713. 

But  in  this  case  the  holder  is  not  to  send  the  bill  itself  to 
his  correspondent ;  he  must  retain  it,  in  order  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  the  drawee  when  it  becomes  due. 

When  the  bill  becomes  due,  whether  it  was  accepted  or  not, 
it  is  again  to  be  presented  for  payment  within  the  days  of  grace, 
and  if  payment  be  refused,  the  bill  must  be  protested  for  non- 
payment, and  the  bill  itself,  together  with  the  protest,  sent  to 
the  holder's  correspondent,  unless  he  shall  be  ordered  by  him 
to  retain  the  bill,  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining  its  discharge 
from  the  acceptor.     Beawes, 

As  this  protest  on  foreign  bills  must  be  made  on  the  last  day 
of  grace,  and  immediate  notice  sent  to  the  parties  concerned,  it 
seems  established  that  such  a  bill  is  payable,  oit  demand  made, 
at  any  time  that  day  within  reasonable  hours ;  and  that  the  ac- 
ceptor has  not  the  whole  day  to  pay  the  bUL  4  Term  Rep. 
170. 

Besides  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment, 
there  may  also  be  a  protest  for  better  security ;  this  is  usual 
when  a  merchant,  who  has  accepted  a  bill,  happens  to  become 
y2 
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insolvent^  or  is  publicly  reported  to  have  failed  in  his  credit,  or 
absents  himself  from  'Change,  before  the  bill  he  has  accepted 
becomes  due ;  or  when  the  holder  has  any  reason  to  suppose  it 
will  not  be  paid ;  in  such  cases  he  may  cause  a  notary  to  de- 
mand better  security,  and  on  that  being  refused,  make  protest 
for  want  of  it ;  which  protest  must  also  be  sent  to  the  parties 
concerned  by  the  next  post.     Mar.  27 :  1  Ld.  Raym.  743- 

Where  the  original  bill  is  lost,  and  another  cannot  be  had  of 
the  drawer,  a  protest  may  be  made  on  a  copy,  especially  where 
the  refusal  of  payment  is  not  for  want  of  the  original  bail,  but 
merely  for  another  cause.     1  Show.  1 64. 

The  effect  of  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  is 
to  charge  the  drawer  or  indorsors,  not  only  with  the  payment 
of  the  principal  sum,  but  with  interest,  damages,  andexpences; 
which  latter  consist  usually  of  the  exchange,  re-exchange,  pro- 
vision, and  postage,  together  with  the  expences  of  the  protest. 
See  Stra.  649. 

Whenever  interest  is  allowed,  and  a  new  action  cannot  be 
brought  for  it,  which  is  the  case  on  bills  and  notes,  the  interest 
is  to  be  calculated  up  to  the  time  of  signing  final  judgment. 

2  Burr.  1086,  1087 ;  and  see  2  Term  lUp.  52. 

The  principal  difference  between  foreign  and  inland  bills  of 
exchange  at  common  law  seems  to  have  been  this.  A  protest 
for  non-acceptance  or  non-pa3rment  of  a  foreign  bill  was,  and 
still  is,  essentially  necessary  to  charge  the  drawer  on  the  default 
of  a  drawee ;  nothing,  not  even  the  principal  sum,  could  or 
can,  at  this  time,  be  recovered  against  him  without  a  protest ; 
no  other  form  of  notice  having  been  admitted  by  the  custom 
of  merchants  as  sufficient :  but  on  inland  bills,  simple  notice, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  of  the  default  of  the  drawee,  was  held 
sufficient  to  charge  the  drawer,  without  the  solemnity  of  a  pro- 
test :  the  disadvantage  arising  from  thence  was  this,  that  notice 
entitled  the  holder  to  recover  only  the  sum  in  the  original  bill, 
which,  in  many  cases,  might  be  a  very  serious  disadvantage :  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  in  some  degree,  the  stat.  9  and  10 
W.  3.  c.  17.  and  afterwards  the  stat.  S  and  4  Anne,  c.  9-  were 
passed;  the  professed  intention  of  which  acts  was,  to  put  in- 
land bills  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  ones ;  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  recovery  of  damages,  interest,  and  costo,  (t.  e.  expences) 
by  means  of  the  protest  they  have  done  it ;  but  there  are  se- 
veral minute  particulars,  in  which,  from  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  acts,  it  will  appear  they  still  differ. 

To  the  constitution  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  has  been  said 
before,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  words  value  received  should 
be  inserted ;  and  the  want  of  these  in  a  foreign  bill  cannot  de- 
prive the  holder  of  the  benefit  of  a  protest ;  but  that  benefit, 
in  case  of  non-payment,  is  not  sivcn  by  the  statutes  to  inland 
bills  which  want  these  words,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  pro- 
tested for  non*payment;  and  the  second  act  provides  that 
^'  where  these  words  are  wanting,  or  the  value  is  less  than  20/., 
no  protest  is  necessary  either  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment;" the  safest  construction  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  inland 
bills,  without  the  words  value  received,  or  under  20/.  shall  con- 
tinue as  at  common  law,  and  ^all  not  be  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  protest,  either  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment : 
and  it  seems  now  that  a  protest  is  in  no  case  necessary  on  an 
inland  bill.     2  Bam.  4*  A.  696. 

An  inland  bill,  payable  at  sp  many  days  after  sight,  cannot  be 
protested  at  all ;  and  no  inland  bill  can  be  protested  till  after 
the  expiration  of  the  three  days  of  grace  ;  notice  of  which  pro- 
test is,  by  the  statute,  to  be  sent  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
protest.     4  Term  Rep,  170.  . 

There  appears  also  to  be  another  difference  subsisting  between 
foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exchange ;  for  where  acceptance  and 
payment  both  are  refused  on  foreign  bills,  it  seems  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  protest  for  each ;  but,  under  the  stat 

3  and  4  Anne,  c  9.  it  seems  that  one  protest  for  either,  on  an 
inland  bill,  is  sufficient. 

On  inland  Inlls,  where  damages,  interest,  and  costs  ^expences] 
are  to  be  recovered,  there  is  more  indulgence  in  the  time  al- 
lowed for  notice  of  non-payment  than  where  only  the  principal 


sum  is  to  be  recovered ;  for  when  there  is  no  protest  for  non- 
payment, presentation  for  payment  must  be  made  so  early  on 
the  last  day  of  grace,  that  the  holder  may  give  notice  of  non- 
payment by  the  next  post.     See  before. 

That  part  of  the  stat.  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9.  which  puts  notes 
on  the  same  footing  with  inland  bills,  makes  no  express  provi- 
sion for  protesting  them  for  non-payment ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  under  which  such  a  protest  is  frequently 
made  is  founded  in  justice. 

As  to  several  niceties  relative  to  qualified  acceptances,  and 
protests  under  peculiar  circumstances,  see  Beames*  IjCx.  Mere. : 
see  also  I  Wilt.  185 :  Doug.  249. 

When  a  bill  is  once  accepted  absolutely,  it  cannot  in  any  case 
be  revoked,  and  the  acceptor  is  at  all  events  bound,  thoUj^h  he 
hear  of  the  drawer's  having  failed  the  next  moment,  even  if  the 
failure  was  before  the  acceptance. — The  acceptor  may,  however, 
be  discharged  by  an  express  declaration  of  the  holder,  cht  by 
something  equivalent  to  such  declaration.  Doug.  237-  (249-) 
— But  no  circumstances  of  indulgence  shown  to  the  acceptor  by 
the  holder,  nor  an  attempt  by  him  to  recover  of  the  drawer,  will 
amount  to  an  express  declaration  of  discharge.  Doug.  2S5. 
(247-) — Neither  will  any  length  of  time  short  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  nor  the  receipt  of  part  of  the  money  from  the 
drawer  or  indorsor,  nor  a  promise  by  indorsement  on  the  bill  by 
the  drawer  to  pay  the  residue,  discharge  the  holder's  remedy 
against  the  acceptor.  Doug.  238.  (250.)  in  note;  but  see  Stra. 
133'.  see  ante,  II.  The  drawee  of  a  bill  may  cancel  his  accept- 
ance before  the  bill  is  re-delivered  to  the  holder.  Cox  v.  Troy, 
5  Bam.  4*  A.  474. 

Though  the  receipt  of  part  -from  the  drawer  or  indorsor  be 
no  discharge  to  the  acceptor,  yet  the  receipt  of  part  from  the 
acceptor  of  a  bill,  or  the  maker  of  a  note,  is  a  discharge  to  the 
drawer  and  indorsors  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  indorsors  in  the 
other,  unless  due  notice  be  given  of  the  non-payment  of  the  re- 
sidue ;  for  the  receipt  of  part  from  the  maker  or  acceptor  with- 
out notice,  is  construed  to  be  a  giving  of  credit  for  the  remain- 
der, and  the  undertaking  of  the  preoedine  parties  is  only  con- 
ditional to  pay,  in  default  of  the  original  debtor,  on  due  notice 
given:  but  where  due  notice  is  given  that  the  bill  is  not  duly 
paid,  the  receipt  of  part  of  the  money  from  an  acceptor  or 
maker,  will  not  discharge  the  drawer  or  indorsors ;  for  it  is  for 
their  advantage  that  as  much  should  be  received  from  others  as 
may  be.  1  Ld.  Raym.  744:  2  Stra.  745:  1  WiU  48 :  BulL 
N.  P.  271. — So  the  receipt  of  part  from  an  indorsor  is  no  dis- 
charge of  the  drawer  or  preceding  indorsor. 

In  Exparte  fVUion,  in  the  matter  of  Portales,  a  bankrupt, 
it  was  detennined  by  Lord  Eldon,  ^*  that  if  a  person  held  the 
security  of  a  drawer  upon  an  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  such  holder  save  the  acceptor  time  upon  the  bill,  he,  from 
that  moment,  had  no  demand  against  the  drawer,  whether  jo^ 
vent  or  not."  Petitions  afler  Trin.  Term,  1805  (which  had  been 
frequently  determined  by  Lord  Thurlow  in  preceding  cases  of 
a  similar  nature). 

If  the  drawer  of  a  note,  or  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  be  sued  by 
the  indorsee,  and  the  bail  pay  the  debt  and  costs,  this  absolutely 
discharges  the  indorsor  as  much  as  if  the  principal  had  paid 
the  note  or  bill ;  and  the  bail  cannot  afterwards  recover  against 
the  indorsor  in  the  name  of  the  Indorsee.     1  JVHs.  46. 

Though,  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  call  on  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding parties,  in  default  of  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  or  maker  of 
a  note,  it  be  necessary  that  the  holder  should  give  due  notice 
of  such  default  to  the  party  to  whom  he  means  to  resort,  yet 
notice  to  that  party  alone  is  sufficient  as  against  him ;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  recover  the  money 
of  any  of  the  other  collateral  undertakers ;  or,  in  case  of  such 
attempt  being  made,  to  give  notice  of  its  being  without  effect. 
Thus,  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  recover  against  an  indorsor, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  indorsee  to  show  an  attempt  to  reco- 
ver against  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  Uie  payee- 
indorsor  of  a  promissory  note.  See  1  Salk.  131.  133:  1  Stra. 
441 :    1  Ld.  Ra^m.  443 :    and,  finally,  Het/lm  v.  Adamson, 
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2  Burr,  669 ;  on  the  principles  of  all  wliich  cases  it  is  now 
finallj  settled,  that  to  entitle  the  indorsee  to  recover  against  the 
indorsor  of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
demand  the  money  of  the  first  drawer. 

By  the  said  stat.  S  and  4  Anne,  c,  9*  §  7.  it  is  enacted  ^'that 
if  any  person  accept  a  bill  of  exchange  for  and  in  satisfaction 
of  any  former  debt  or  sum  of  money  formerly  due  to  him,  this 
dimll  be  accounted  and  esteemed  a  full  and  complete  payment 
of  sodi  debt,  if  such  person  accepting  of  any  such  bill  for  his 
debt,  do  not  take  his  due  course  to  obtain  payment  of  it,  by  en- 
deaTouring  to  get  the  same  accepted  and  paid,  and  make  his 
protest  according  to  the  directions  of  the  act,  either  for  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment."  See  Camidge  y.  AUenby,  6  Bam, 
4-  C.  373. 

V.  1.  Actions  and  Remedies  on  Bills  and  Notes. — Before  the 
doctrine  of  bills  of  exchange  was  well  understood,  and  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  customs  relative  to  them  fully  recog- 
nised bgr  the  courts,  the  remedy  on  them  was  sought  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  action,  according  to  the  opinions  which  were 
entertained  of  the  a|;^licability  of  the  several  forms  to  the  res- 
pective situations  of  the  parties.  See  Hardr,  485.  7 :  1  Mod, 
285:  1  Fen/.  152:  1  Freenu  14:  1  1^.298:  11  Mod,  I9O: 
CoadK  204 :  1  Salk,  125  :  12  Mod,  SI.  345 :  Skinn.  346 :  Str. 
€80:  8  Mod.  373 :  I  Aforf.  Ent.  312.  pL  IS :  Morg.  Free,  548. 
Kessebower  v.  Tims,  B.  R,  E,  22  G,  3.  The  conclusion, 
resulting  from  all  which  cases  seem  to  be,  tbat  where  a  privity 
exists  between  the  parties,  there  an  action  of  debt,  orof  inde^ 
bilaius  assumpsit  may  be  maintained  ;  but  that  where  it  does 
not  exist,  neither  of  these  actions  will  lie. 


of  ex 


A  privity  exists  between  the  payee  and  the  drawer  of  a  bill 

joianse,  the  payee  and  drawer  of  a  promissory  note;  the  in- 

ana  his  immediate  indorsor  of  either  the  one  or  the  other; 


and  perhaps  between  the  drawer  and  acceptor  of  a  bill:  pro- 
vided that  in  all  these  cases,  a  consideration  passed  respectively 
between  the  parties.  If  a  bill  is  drawn,  payable  for  value  re- 
ceived, debt  lies  by  the  drawer  against  the  acceptor.  1  Bam. 
4*  C  674.   So  by  an  indorsee  against  his  immediate  indorsor. 

3  Price,  253 :  1  Barn.  ^  C.  681. 

But  it  seems  to  be  considered,  that  no  privity  exists  between 
the  indorsee  and  acceptor  of  a  bill,  or  the  maker  of  a  note,  or 
between  an  indorsee  and  a  remote  indorsor  of  either. 

The  action  which  is  now  brought  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  a 
~  action  of  assumpsit,  founded  on  the  custom  of  merchants. 

That  custom  was  not  at  first  recognized  by  the  court,  unless 
it  was  specially  set  forth,  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  set  ioTth,  by  way  of  inducement,  so  much  of  it  as  applied  to 
the  particular  case,  and  imposed  on  the  defendant  a  liability  to 
pay.     See  1  Wils.  189:  1  Ld.  Raym.  21.  175:  3  Mod.  86: 

4  Mod.  242. 

But  when  the  custom  of  merchants  was  recognized  by  the 
judges  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  they  declared  they 
would  take  notice  of  it  as  such,  ex  officio^  it  became  unneces- 
sary to  recite  the  custom  at  full  length  ;  a  simple  alleeation, 
that  ''  the  drawer,  mentioning  him  by  his  name,  according  to 
ike  custom  of  merchants,  drew  hb  bill  of  exchange,  &c."  was 
sufficient.  And  if  the  plaintiff,  still  adherine  to  former  prece- 
dents, thought  proper  to  recite  the  custom  m  general  terms, 
and  did  not  bring  hb  case  within  the  custom  so  set  forth ;  yet 
if,  by  the  law  of  merdiants,  as  recognized  by  the  court,  the 
case  as  stated,  entitled  him  to  hb  action,  he  micrht  recover ; 
and  the  setting  forth  of  the  custom  was  reckoned  surplusage 
and  rejected.     See  1  Show.  317  :  2  Ld.  Raym,  1542. 

Whether  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  or  the  indorsor  of  a  bill  or  of 
a  note,  receiving  the  bill  or  the  note  in  the  regular  course  of  ne- 
gotiation before  it  has  become  due,  can  maintain  an  action  on 
It  against  the  acceptor  or  maker,  in  the  character  of  indorsee, 
seems  wndfriJ*^  ;  but  there  b  a  case  which  clearly  shows  that 
a  dnwer  or  indorsor  cannot  maintain  an  action  against  the 
mDctptar  in  the  character  of  indorsee,  where  the  indorsement  is 
sficr  Ike  refusal  of  pajfment ;  because  when  a  bill  b  returned 


unpaid,  either  on  the  drawer  or  indorsor,  its  negotiability  b  at 
an  end.  Beck  v.  Robley,  Tr,  14  0.3:  i  H.  Black.  Rep.  89. 
in  the  notes. 

But  if  a  bill  b  payable  to  the  drawer's  own  order,  and  taken 
up  by  him,  he  may  re-issue  it.  Callow  v.  LMurance,  3  Maule  4* 
S.  95 :  and  see  Pownall  v.  Ferrand,  6  Bam.  Sp  C.  439. 

The  action,  therefore,  in  which  the  drawer  or  indorsor,  after 
payment  of  the  money  in  default  of  the  acceptor,  may  recover, 
the  first  against  the  acceptor,  and  the  latter  aeainst  any  of  the 
preceding  parties,  must  be  brought  in  their  oneinal  capacity  as 
drawer  or  indorsor,  and  not  as  indorsee.  Vide  Simonds  v. 
Parmiuter,  1  Wils,  185:  vide  Morg.  Free.  43,  44.  50: 
4  Term  Rep,  82.  5. 

If  the  drawee,  without  having  effects  of  the  drawer,  accept 
and  duly  pay  the  bill  without  having  it  protested,  he  may 
recover  back  the  money  in  an  action  for  money  paid,  laid  out, 
and  expended  to  the  use  of  the  drawer.  Vide  Smith  v.  Nissen, 
I  Term  Rep,  269. 

Debt  lies  by  the  pai^ee  against  the  maker  of  a  promissory 
note  e^^pressed  to  be  for  value  received.  2  B,  ^  F.  78.  And 
by  the  drawer  against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  payable  to  the 
drawer  or  his  order,  expressed  to  be  for  value  received, 
I  Bam,  4*  C.  674. 

An  action  lies  by  the  indorsee  against  the  indorsor  upon  a 
bill  of  exchange,  immedbtely  on  the  non-acceptance  by  the 
drawee,  thoujzh  the  time  for  which  the  bill  was  drawn  be  not 
elapsed.     3  East.  22.  481. 

Instead  of  brinsing  an  action  on  the  custom  or  on  the 
statute,  the  plaintiff  may  in  many  cases  use  a  bill  or  note,  only 
as  evidence  in  another  action ;  and  where  the  instrument 
wants  some  of  the  requisites  to  form  a  good  bill  or  note,  the 
only  use  he  can  make  of  it  b  to  give  it  in  evidence :  or  if  the 
count  on  the  instrument  be  defective,  he  may  give  it  in  evi- 
dence, in  support  of  some  of  the  other  counts  for  money  had 
and  received,  or  money  lent  and  advanced  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  transaction.  Tatlock  v.  Harris,  3  Term 
Rep.  174 :  and  see  6  Bam.  Sf  C.  439. 

The  holder  of  the  bill  or  note  may  sue  all  the  parties  who 
are  Ibble  to  pay  the  money ;  either  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
succession :  and  he  may  recover  judgment  against  all,  iif  satis* 
faction  be  not  made  by  the  payment  of  the  money  before  judg- 
ment obtained  against  all ;  and  proceedings  will  not  be  stayed 
in  any  action  aeainst  the  acceptor  without  payment  of  debt 
and  costs  in  all  the  actions;  but  in  all  actions  against  the 
drawer  or  indorsor,  they  will  be  stayed  on  payment  of  debt 
and  costs  in  that  action.     4  Term  22.  69I :  Tidd,  586. 

But  though  he  may  have  judgment  against  all,  yet  he  can 
recover  but  one  satisfaction :  yet  though  he  be  paid  by  one 
he  may  sue  out  execution  for  the  costs  in  the  several  actions 
against  the  others.  2  Vesey,  115:  and  see  1  Stra.  515:  see 
ante,  IV.  and  tit.  Bankrupt,  IV.  5,  Spc, 

To  thb  action  the  defendant  may  plead  the  statute  of 
limitations:  and  by  the  express  provision  of  the  statute  of 
Queen  Anne,  all  actions  on  promissory  notes  must  be  brought 
within  the  same  time  as  b  limited  by  the  statute  of  James, 
with  respect  to  actions  on  the  case.  And  it  is  no  good  replica- 
tion to  this  plea,  that  it  was  on  account  between  merchants, 
where  it  appears  to  be  for  value  received.     Comb,  I90.  392. 

2.  Manner  of  Declaring  and  Fleading,-^As  the  action  on  a 
bill  of  exchange  b  founded  on  the  custom  of  merchants,  so 
that  on  a  promissory  note  b  founded  on  the  stats.  3  and  4  Anne, 
c.  9*  In  both  cases,  however,  it  b  necessary  that  all  those  cir- 
cumstances should  either  be  expressly  stated,  or  clearly  and 
inevitably  implied,  which,  according  to  the  characters  of  the 
parties  to  the  action,  must  necessarily  concur,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  plaintiff  to  recover.  See  the  new  brief  forms  of  declara- 
tions on  bilb  and  notes  in  the  Rules  of  Court,  T.  T.  1831. 

An  action  lies  by  the  indorsee  against  the  indorsor  upon  a 
bill  of  exchange,  immedbtely  on  the  non-acceptance  by  the 
drawee,  though  the  time  for  which  the  bill  was  drawn  be  not 
elapsed.     BalUngalls  v.  Gloster,  3  East,  481. 
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In  stating  the  bill  on  the  note,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
legal  operation  of  each  respectively.  1  Burr,  S24e,  5.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  legal  o])eration  of  a  bill,  or  of  a  note^ 
payable  to  a  fictitious  payee,  is,  that  it  is  payable  to  the  bearer, 
and  therefore  it  is  proper,  in  the  statement  of  such  a  bill,  to 
allege  that  the  drawer  thereby  requested  the  drawee  to  pay  so 
much  money  to  the  bearer ;  in  the  statement  of  such  a  note, 
that  the  maker  thereby  promised  to  pay  such  a  sum  to  the 
bearer.  Fere  v.  Lewis,  3  Term  Rep,  183:  Minet  Sf  aL  v. 
Gibson  Sc  aL  Id.  485 :  Conjirmed  in  Dom.  Proc :  see  H.  Black. 
Rep.  569:  Collis  V.  Emett,  H.  Black.  Rep,  313:  and  more 
fully  as  to  subject,  post,  2.  of  this  division. 

Or  in  such  a  case,  the  plaintiif  may  state  all  the  special  cir- 
cumsttnces,  and  if  the  verdict  correspond  with  them>  he  will 
be  entitled  to  recover.     See  1  H.  Black.  Rep.  569» 

A  bill  or  note  payable  to  the  order  of  a  man,  may,  in  any 
action  by  him,  be  stated  as  payable  to  himself,  for  that  is  its 
legal  import:  or  it  may  be  stated  in  the  very  words  of  it, 
with  an  averment  that  he  made  no  order. 

If  a  note  purport  to  be  given  by  two^  and  be  signed  only 
by  one>  a  declaration  generally,  as  on  a  note  by  that  one 
who  signed  it,  will  be  good ;  for  the  legal  operation  of  such 
a  note  is,    that   he  who   signed   promised   to   pay.      Semb. 

1  Burr.  323. 

On  a  note  to  pay  jointly  and  severally,  a  declaration  against 
one  in  the  terms  of  the  note  will  be  good.    Burchill  v.  Slocock, 

2  Ld.  Rayvi.  1545.     So  on  a  note  to  pay  jointly  or  severally, 
{Cofvp,  832.)  contrary  to  former  determinations. 

Inland  bills  and  notes  may  be  stated  to  have  been  made  at 
any  place  where  the  plaintiff  chooses  to  lay  his  action,  because 
the  action  on  them  is  transitory^  and  may  be  stated  to  have 
arisen  any  where.  In  an  action  against  the  acceptor^  it  must 
be  alleged  that  he  accepted  the  bill,  for  the  acceptance  is  the 
foundation  of  the  action,  but  the  manner  of  acceptance  needs 
not  to  be  alleged.  2  Ld.  Raym.  1542:  I  Ld.  Raym.  364>  5. 
374,  5  :  1  Salk.  12?.  9  :   Carlh.  459- 

If  the  bill  or  note  was  payable  to  order,  and  the  action  by 
an  indorsee,  such  indorsements  must  be  stated  as  to  show  his 
title ;  an  indorsement  by  the  payee  most  at  all  events  be  stated, 
because  without  that,  it  cannot  appear  that  he  made  any  order, 
on  the  existence  of  which  depends  the  title  of  the  indorsee.  If 
the  first  indorsement  was  special,  to  any  person  by  name, 
in  an  action  by  an  indorsee  after  him,  his  indorsement  must, 
for  the  same  reason^  be  stated:  so  also  must  all  special  in- 
dorsements. 

But  if  the  indorsement  was  in  blank,  and  the  action  be 
against  the  drawer^  acceptor,  or  payee,  no  other  indorsement  is 
necessary  to  be  stated  than  that  of  the  payee;  in  an  action  against 
a  subsequent  indorsor,  his  indorsement  at  least  must  be  added : 
in  an  action  on  a  bill  or  note  payable  to  bearer,  no  indorsement 
need  be  stated,  because  it  is  transferrable  without  indorse- 
ment.    See  ante.  III. 

In  an  action  against  the  drawer  or  indorsor  of  a  bill,  or 
against  the  indorsor  of  a  note,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  on 
account  of  non-payment  of  the  bill  or  note,  to  state  a  demand 
of  payment  from  the  acceptor  of  the  bill,  or  the  maker  of  the 
note,  and  due  notice  of  refusal  given  to  the  party  against 
whom  the  action  is  brought :  for  these  circumstances  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action  ; 
and  a  verdict  will  not  help  him  on  a  writ  of  error.  The 
general  rule  of  pleading  in  this  case  is,  that  where  the  plaintiff 
omits  altogether  to  state  his  title  or  cause  of  action,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  it  at  the  trial ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
room  for  presumption  that  there  was  actual  proof.  Rushlon  v. 
AspinaUy  Doug.  6*79-  (684.)  But  if  the  title  be  only  imperfectly 
stated,  with  the  omission  only  of  some  circumstances  necessary 
to  complete  the  title,  they  shall,  after  a  verdict,  be  presumed 
to  have  been  proved ;  and  in  some  cases  no  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  the  want  of  them  on  a  general  demurrer.  Doug,  684. 
in  the  notes. 

3.  The  Evidence. — Most  part  of  what  might  be  said  as  to 


the  proof  and  defence  in  actions  on  bills  or  notes  necessarily 
arises  out  of  the  general  doctrine  already  explained. 

The  plaintiff  must  in  all  cases  prove  so  much  of  what  is 
necessary  to  entitle  him  to  his  action,  and  of  what  must  be 
stated  in  his  declaration,  as  is  not,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  and  the  situation  of  the  parties,  necessarily  admitted. 

In  an  action  against  the  acceptor,  it  is  a  genera]  rule  that 
the  drawer's  hand  is  admitted ;  because  the  acceptor  is  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  his  correspondent ; 
and  by  his  acceptance  he  holds  out  to  every  one  who  shall 
afterwards  be  the  holder,  that  the  bill  is  truly  drawn. 
1  Ld.  Raym.  444:  Stra.  946:  3  Burr.  1354:  see  1  B^  390. 
But  if  the  drawer  indorse,  his  hand- writing  to  the  indorsement 
must  be  proved.  In  an  action  against  the  acceptor,  therefore, 
where  the  acceptance  was  on  view  of  the  bill,  whether  in 
writing  on  the  bill,  or  by  parole,  it  is  not  necessary  to  i»xive 
the  hand- writing  of  the  drawer.  That  of  the  acceptor  himself 
must  of  course  be  proved ;  and  that  of  every  parson  through 
whom  the  plaintiff,  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction^  must 
necessarily  derive  his  title. 

On  a  bill  payable  to  bearer,  there  is  no  person  through 
whom  the  holder  derives  his  title ;  in  an  action  against  tM 
acceptor,  therefore,  on  such  a  bill  he  has  only  to  prove  the 
hand-writing  of  the  acceptor  himself.  But  in  an  action  against 
the  acceptor  of  a  bill  payable  to  order,  the  plaintiff  must  prove 
the  hand-writing  of  the  very  payee  who  must  be  the  first  in- 
dorsor. See  4  Term.  Rep.  28.  If  the  indorsement  of  the  payee 
be  general,  the  proof  of  his  hand-writing  is  sufficient ;  if 
special,  that  of  his  indorsee  must  be  proved ;  but  otherwise 
that  of  any  other  of  the  indorsors  is  not  requisite,  though  all 
the  subsequent  indorsements  be  stated  in  the  declaration. 
Any  subsequent  holder  may  declare  as  the  indorsee  of  the  first 
indorsor ;  but  in  this  case,  in  order  to  render  the  evidence 
correspondent  to  the  declarations,  all  the  subsequent  names  musi 
be  struck  out,  either  at  or  before  the  trial.  See  ante.  III. 
But  the  plaintiff,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  delivery  (see 
ante.  III.),  may  be  called  upon  to  prove  that  he  gave  a  good 
consideration  for  the  bill  or  note,  without  the  knowledge  of 
its  having  been  stolen,  or  of  any  of  the  names  having  been 
forged.  1  Burr.  542 :  Dougl  6SS.  Peacock  v.  Rhodes.  But 
a  mere  notice  will  not  alone  put  the  plaintiff  on  proof  of  the 
consideration ;  the  defendant  must  first  impeach  it.  2  Camp. 
5.  516:  1  Moo.  4*  M.  240.  And  though  the  acceptance  be  sub* 
sequent  to  the  indorsements,  yet  the  necessity  of  proving  the 
payee's  hand-writing  is  not,  by  this  means,  superseded. 
Say,  233 :  1  Term  Rep.  654. 

\n  an  action  by  an  indorsee  against  the  drawer,  the  same 
rules  obtain  with  respect  to  proof  of  the  hand-writing  of  the 
indorsors  as  in  an  action  against  the  acceptors.  See  CoUis  r. 
Emelt,  1  H.  Black.  Rep.  313.  That  of  the  drawer  himself 
must  of  course  be  proved.  It  must  be  also  proved  that  the 
plaintiff  has  used  due  diligence.     See  ante,  IV. 

From  the  rule,  that  in  an  action  against  the  drawer  or  ac- 
ceptor of  a  bill  payable  to  order,  there  must  be  proof  of  the 
signature  of  the  payee  being  the  drawer  or  first  indorsor, — 
and  of  all  those  to  whom  an  indorsement  has  been  specially 
made,  arose  the  Question  which  long,  and  greatly,  agitated  the 
commercial  world,  on  the  subject  of  indorsements  in  the  name 
of  Jiclitious  payees.  A  bill  payable  to  the  order  of  a  fictitiotis 
person,  and  indorsed  in  a  fictitious  name,  is  not  a  novelty 
among  merchants  and  traders.  See  Stone  v.  Fredand,  B.  R. 
sittings  after  Easter,  1769,  alluded  to  in  3  Term  Rep.  I76: 
see  sdso  Peacock  v.  Rhodes,  DougL  632:  Price  v.  Neal, 
3  Burr.  1354.  But  in  the  years  1786,  7,  and  8,  two  or  three 
houses  connected  together  in  trade,  entering  into  engagements 
far  beyond  their  capital,  and  apprehending  that  the  credit  of 
their  own  names  would  not  be  sufficient  to  procure  currency 
to  their  bills,  adopted,  in  a  very  extensive  d^;ree,  a  practioe 
which  before  had  been  found  convenient  on  a  smaller  scale. 
So  long  as  the  acceptors  or  drawer  could  either  procure 
money  to  pay  these  bills,  or  had  credit  enough  with  the  holder 
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to  have  them  renewed,  the  subject  of  these  fictitious  indorse- 
ments never  came  in  question.     But>  when  the  parties  could 
DO  longer  support  their  credit,  and  a  commission  of  bankrupt 
became  necessary,  the  other  creditors  felt  it  their  interest  to 
resist  the  claims  of  the  holders  of  these  bills ;  and  insisted  that 
thej  should  not  be  admitted  to  prove  their  debts,  because  they 
could  not  comply  with  the  general  rule  of  law  requiring  proof 
of  the  hand- writing  of  the  first  indorsor.     The  question  came 
before  the  diancellor  by  petition.     He  directed  trials  at  law, 
and  several  were  had  ;  three  against  the  acceptor  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  one  against  the  drawer  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
though  not  all  expressly  by  that  direction.     See  Tailock  v. 
Harris,  3  Term  Rep.  174 :  Fere  v.  LewU,  S  Term  Rep.  183: 
Mind  ijr  aL  v.  Gibson  S^  al.,  3  Term  Rep.  ^SS  :  1  H.  Black. 
Re^669 :  CoOis  v.  Etneil,  1  H.  Black.  Rep.  313.     From  the 
decisions  on  these  cases,  the  principal  of  which  was  affirmed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  have  settled  that  such  bills 
are  to  be  considered  as  payable  to  bearer,  (see  ante,  2,  of  this 
division  V.)  it  follows,  that  proof  of  the  acceptor's  hand  only 
is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  holder  to  recover  on  the  bill ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Tailock  v.  Harris,  where  a  bill  was  drawn  by  the 
defendant  and  others  on  the  defendant,  it  was  determined  that 
a  bona  fide  holder  for  a  valuable  consideration  might  recover 
the  amount  against  the  acceptor  in  an  action  for  money  paid, 
or  money  had  and  received* 

^he  principal  case  above  alluded  to,  as  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  that  of  Minet  4*  aL  v.  Gibson  S^"  al.  already 
so  often  mentioned.  It  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Gibson 
and  Johnson,  v-  Mind  and  Feclor  ;  and  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  are  very  fully  and  accurately 
repwted  in  I  H.  Black.  Rep.  56 1  :  1  Bro.  P.  C.  48.  The 
enect  of  the  determination,  as  there  stated,  is  as  follows : 

If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  drawn  in  favour  of  Sijictitious  payee, 
with  the  hiowledge,  as  well  of  the  acceptor  as  the  drawer ; 
and  the  name  of  such  payee  be  indorsed  on  it  by  the  dniwer 
with  the  knowledfre  of  the  acceptor,  which  fictitious  indorse- 
ment purports  to  be  to  the  drawer  himself  or  his  order ;  and 
then  die  orawer  indorses  the  bill  to  an  innocent  indorsee  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  and  afterwards  the  bill  is  accepted; 
hd  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  an  intent  to  defraud  any 
particular  person ;  such  innocent  indorsee  for  a  valuable  con- 
adention  may  recover  against  the  acceptor,  as  on  a  bill  payable 
to  bearer.  Perhaps  also,  in  such  case,  the  innocent  indorsee 
Bidkt  recover  against  the  acceptor,  as  on  a  bill  payable  to  the 
order  ^ the  drawee  ;  or  on  a  count  stating  the  special  circum- 
stances. But  in  order  to  be  effectual  against  the  acceptor,  it 
must  be  known  to  him  that  the  payee  of  the  bUl  was  fictitious. 
1  Camp.  130.  180. 

Other  caaea^  Mader  Sp  al.  v.  Gibson  ^  aL  and  Hunter  v. 
Gibson  4*  ^  'were  afterwards  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lads  (June,  1 79^,)  on  demurrers  to  evidence ;  on  which  the 
judges  gave  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
defendants  to  demur ;  and  that  on  the  record,  as  stated,  no 
judgment  could  be  given.  See  Bro.  P.  C  A  venire  de  novo 
was  accordingly  awarded,  and  a  new  trial  had  in  Hunter  v. 
Gt&joR,  in  whicb  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  evidence  was  tendered; 
on  this  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff, 
ad  diat  judgment  was  affirmed  in  dotn.  proc.  See  Bro.  P.  C. 
tit.  Prom.  Notes,  ca.  2,  3.  The  whole  disclosed  a  system  of 
a  bill  negociation  to  the  amount  of  a  million  a  year,  on  fictitious 
credit,  which  ended  in  the  bankruptcy  of  many ;  but  which  had 
at  least  the  good  effect  of  showing  that  the  obligations  of  law 
are  not  so  easily  eluded  as  those  of  honour  and  conscience.] 

In  an  action  by  an  indorsee  against  an  indorsor,  it  is  not 
neceaary  to  prove  either  the  hand  of  the  drawer  or  of  the 
aceeptw,  or  of  any  indorsor,  before  him  against  whom  the 
vtioQ  is  brought ;  every  indorsor  being,  with  respect  to  sub- 
«quent  indorsees  or  holders,  a  new  drawer.  1  Ld,  Raym.  174: 
Sir.  444 :  2  Burr.  675.  Where  an  action  is  by  one  indorsor 
who  has  paid  the  money,  proof  must  be  given  of  the  payment. 
1  Ld.  Raym.  743. 


An  indorsor  on  a  note,  who  has  received  money  from  the 
drawer  to  take  it  up,  is  a  competent  witness  for  the  drawer, 
in  an  action  against  him  by  the  indorsor,  to  prove  that  he  had 
satisfied  the  note ;  being  either  liable  to  the  plaintiff  on  the 
note,  if  the  action  were  defeated,  or  to  the  defendant  for 
money  had  and  received  if  the  action  succeded.  And  his 
beinff  also  liable  in  the  latter  case  to  compensate  the  defendant 
for  the  costs  incurred  in  the  action  by  such  non-payment  makes 
no  difference.  Birt  v.  Kershaw,  2  East,  458  ;  but  see  Jones 
V.  Brooke,  4  Taunt.  464.  contra,  which  is  the  better  authority. 

In  an  action  by  the  drawer  against  the  acceptor,  where  the 
bill  has  been  paid  away  and  returned,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
the  hand-writing  of  the  latter,  demand  of  payment  from  him, 
and  refusal,  the  return  of  the  bill,  and  payment  by  the  plain tifi*. 
10  Mod.  36,  7  :  1  fVils.  185  :  see  ante,  1.  of  this  division  V. 

In  an  action  on  the  case  by  the  acceptor  against  the  drawer, 
the  plaintiff  must  prove  the  hand- writing  of  the  defendant,  and 
payment  of  the  money  by  himself:  or  something  equivalent, 
as  his  being  in  prison  on  execution.     3  fVils.  18. 

Where  a  bill  is  accepted,  or  a  bill  or  note  is  drawn  or  in-: 
dorsed  by  one  of  two  or  more  partners,  on  the  partnership  ac- 
count, proof  of  the  signature  of  the  partner  accepting,  drawing, 
or  indorsing,  is  sufficient  to  bind  all  the  rest.  1  Salk,  120: 
1  Ld*  Raym.  175.  See  Carvick  v.  Fickery,  Doug.  353: 
7  East,  210:  13  East,  175. 

Where  a  servant  has  a  general  authority  to  draw,  accept,  or 
indorse  bills  or  notes,  proof  of  his  signature  is  sufficient  against 
the  master;  but  his  authority  must  be  proved,  as  that  it 
was  a  general  custom  for  him  to  do  so,  &c.  See  Comb.  450 : 
V2  Mod.  346. 

An  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange  being  by  an  executor,  and 
upon  a  debt  laid  to  be  due  to  testator,  it  was  held  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  acceptance  was  in  the  testator's  life-time. 
12  Mod.  447. 

Where  the  defendant  suffers  judgment  by  default,  and  the 
plaintiff  executes  a  writ  of  inquiry,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  latter 
to  produce  the  note  or  bill  without  any  proof  of  the  defendant's 
hand.  See  2  Str.  1 1 49  :  Barnes,  233,  4 :  2  Black.  Rep.  748 : 
3  Wils.  1 55 ;  and  finally,  3  Term  Rep.  301 .  Green  v.  Heam  ; 
in  which  the  court  said,  that  by  suffering  judgment  to  go  by 
default,  the  defendant  had  admitted  the  cause  of  action  to  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  because  that  was  set  out  on  the  record ; 
and  the  only  reason  for  producing  it  to  the  jury  on  executing 
the  writ  of  inquiry,  was  to  see  whether  any  part  of  it  had 
been  paid.  And  now,  on  such  judgment,  a  writ  of  inquiry  is  not 
necessary :  for  the  court,  on  application  by  the  plaintifi',  will, 
if  no  good  reason  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  refer  it  to  the 
proper  officer,  to  compute  the  damages  and  costs,  and  calculate 
the  interest.  Ruled  Anon.  B.  R.  nil.  26  G.  3 :  Rashleigh  v. 
Salmon,  H.  Black.  Rep.  C.P.  252. 

4.  The  Defence. — Besides  the  different  subjects  of  defence, 
which  may  be  collected  from  the  whole  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples here  so  fully  entered  into,  the  most  usual  are  those  which 
arise  either  from  the  total  want  of  consideration,  or  from  the 
illegality  of  the  consideration  for  which  the  biU  or  note  was 
given-    See  this  Diet.  tit.  Cotisideration  ;  and  Roscoe  on  Bills, 

In  general  no  advantage  cai\  be  taken  of  the  illegality  of  the 
consideration,  but  as  between  the  persons  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction ;  any  subsequent  holder  of  the  bill 
or  note,  for  a  fair  consideration,  cannot  be  affected  by  it. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has  been  determined,  that, 
by  the  construction  of  certain  statutes,  even  the  innocent 
indorsee  shall  not  recover  against  the  acceptor  of  the  bill,  or 
drawer  of  the  note.  As  on  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  14.  §  1.  which 
absolutely  invalidates  notes,  bills,  &c.  ^ven  for  money  won  at 
play.  2  Stra.  1155.  So,  on  stat.  12  Anne,  «/.  2.  c.  16.  §  1.  as 
to  securities  on  usurious  contracts.  Lowe  v.  Waller,  Dous;.  736. 
(but  this  is  now  altered  by  58  G.  3,c.93).  And,  reasoning  by  ana- 
logy, against  notes  given  by  a  bankrupt  to  procure  his  certificate. 

it  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  ruled  at  Nisi  Prius,  that 
wherever  it  appears  that  a  tall  or  note  has  been  indorsed  over. 
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c^ier  it  is  due,  which  is  out  of  the  usual  course  of  trade,  that 
circumstance  alone  throws  such  a  suspicion  on  it>  that  the  in- 
dorsee must  take  it  on  the  credit  of  the  indorsor,  and  must 
stand  in  the  situation  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  payable. 
See  S  Term  Rep.  80.  83. 

By  stats.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  15.  (England),  and  9  G.  4.  c.  24. 
(Ireland),  bills  falling  due  on  Good  Friday,  Christmas-day,  and 
Fast  days,  are  made  payable  the  day  before,  and  in  such  cases 
notice  of  the  dishonour  thereof  is  not  necessary  to  be  given 
until  the  day  after  such  Good  Friday,  &c 

A  holder  was  allowed  to  recover  in  an  English  court  on  a  bill 
drawn  in  France,  on  a  French  stamp ;  though,  in  consequence 
of  its  not  being  in  the  form  required  by  the  French  code,  he  had 
failed  in  an  action  in  France.     Wynne  v.  Jackson,  2  Russ.  851. 

VL  Of  Bills  lost,  stolen,  or  forged, — See  ante.  III.  and  the 
general  principles  already  exemplified. 

The  acceptor  who  pays  under  a  forged  indorsement  by  a 
person  who  had  found  a  lost  bill  is  liable  to  the  real  payee. 

3  T.  R.  127. 

If  a  bill  of  exchange  with  a  blank  indorsement  be  stolen 
and  negotiated,  an  innocent  indorsee  shall  recover  upon  it  of 
the  drawer.     2  Doug.  6SS. 

If  a  Bank  bill  payable  to  A.  B.  or  bearer,  be  lost,  and  it  is 
found  by  a  stranger,  payment  to  him  would  indemnify  the 
Bank ;  yet  A.  B.  may  have  trover  against  the  finder,  though 
not  against  his  assignee,  for  valuable  consideration  which 
creates  a  property.     3  Salk.  71* 

Where  a  bUl  broker  discounts  a  stolen  bill  for  a  stranger  upon 
being  merely  satisfied  with  the  goodness  of  the  acceptance,  the 
broker  is  not  entitled  to  recover  aeainst  the  acceptor,  if  the  jury 
think  his  suspicions  ought  to  have  been  excited.  5  D.^  R,  524: 
S.  C.  8  jB.  4*  C.  466 :  1  C.  4*  P.  l6S ;  and  see  8  Bingh.  444. 

If  the  possessor  of  a  bill  by  any  accident  loses  it,  he  must 
cause  intimation  to  be  made  by  a  notary  fmbUc  before  witnesses, 
that  the  bill  is  lost  or  mislaid,  requinng  that  payment  be  not 
made  of  the  same  to  any  person  without  his  privity.  And  by 
Stat.  9  and  10  W.  3.  c  17*  if  any  inland  bill  of  exchange  for 
five  pounds  or  upwards,  shall  be  lost,  the  drawer  of  the  bill 
shall  give  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor,  security  being  given 
to  indemnify  him  in  case  the  bill  so  lost  be  found  again.  The 
remedy  on  the  statute  is  in  equity.  7  Bam.  4*  C  9^,  If  the 
party  could  recover  at  law,  notwithstanding  the  loss,  equity 
will  not  relieve  him.     1  Ves.  841 :  l6  Ves.  480. 

If  a  bill  lost  by  the  possessor  should  afterwards  come  into 
the  possession  of  any  person  paying  a  full  and  valuable  consi- 
deration for  it,  without  knowledge  of  its  having  been  lost,  or 
grounds  for  suspecting  it,  the  drawer  (and  acceptor,  if  the  bill 
was  accepted)  must  pay  it  when  due  to  such  fair  possessor ;  so 
that  the  provision  of  the  statute  may,  in  many  cases,  be  useless 
to  the  loser  of  the  bill. — But  against  the  person  who  finds 
the  bill,  the  real  owner  may  maintain  an  action  of  trover. 
1    Salk.  126:    1  Ld.  Raym.  788.     See  Master  v.  MiUa', 

4  T.  R.  820 :  and  see  4  Bam.  Sf  C.  882:  8  ibid.  466. 

If  a  bill  payable  to  A.  or  order  get  into  the  hands  of  another 
person  of  the  same  name  as  the  payee,  and  such  person,  knowing 
he  is  not  the  real  person  in  whose  favour  it  was  drawn,  indorse 
it,  he  is  guilty  of  fo^ry.     4  T.  R.  28. 

An  alteration  of  the  date  of  a  bill  of  exchange  after  accept- 
ance, whereby  the  payment  would  be  accelerated,  avoids  the 
instrument,  and  no  action  can  be  afterwards  brought  upon  it, 
even  by  an  innocent  indorsee,  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
4  T.  R.  320 ;  affirmed  in  Cam.  Scac.  5  T.  R.  867 :  2  H.  B. 
141 :  1  Anstr.  225.  And  after  a  bill  has  been  once  negotiated 
an  alteration  renders  it  void  under  the  stamp  laws.  15  East, 
416:  10i:a^,  481:  Roscoe on  BUls,  34.  , 

If  upon  a  bill  being  presented  for  acceptance  the  drawee 
alter  it  as  to  the  time  of  payment,  and  accept  it  so  altered,  he 
he  vacates  the  bill  as  against  the  drawer  and  indorsers ;  but  if 
the  holder  acquiesce  in  such  alteration  and  acceptance,  it  is  a 
good  bill  as  against  the  holder  and  acceptor.     1    Taunt.  420. 


Stealing  any  bill,  note,  &c  is  felony  in  the  same  decree  as  if 
the  offender  had  stolen  any  chattel  of  the  like  value  with  sudi 
bill,  or  note,  &c. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  4.  c  24.  (Ireland)  where  a  bill  or  note  is  lost, 
the  drawer  shall  give  another  or  indemnity,  if  required ;  and  a 
bill  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  a  former  bill  is  deemed  full 
payment. 

By  Stat.  1  W.  4.  c.  36.  (repealing  all  former  acts  as  to  for- 
gery in  Eneland ;  but  which  does  not  extend  to  any  offence 
committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland),  if  any  person  shall  offer, 
utter,  dispose,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forced,  or 
altered,  any  till  of  exchange,  or  any  promissory  note  K»r  the 
payment  of  money,  or  any  indorsement  on,  or  assignment  of, 
any  such  bill,  or  note,  or  any  acceptance  of  any  bill  of  ex- 
change, with  intent  to  defraud  any  person,  the  offender  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.     §  3,  4. 

There  are  also  Bills  of  Cbsdit  between  merchants,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  form :  (It  is  believed  they  are  now 
little  in  use.) 

This  present  writing  witnesseth  that  I,  A.  B.,  of  Londom, 
merchant,  do  undertake,  to  and  with  C.  1).  of,'  S^.  merchant, 
his  executors  and  administrators,  that  if  the  said  C.  D.  do  deli' 
ver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered  unto  E.  F,,  of,  <^.  or  to  his  use,  am 
sum  or  sums  of  moneu,  amounting  to  the  sum  of,  ^.  cf  lanrfid 
British  money,  and  shall  take  a  bill  under  the  hand  and  seat  of 
the  said  E.  F.,  confessing  and  showing  the  certainty  thereof^ 
that  then  I,  my  executors  or  administrators,  having  the  same 
bill  delivered  to  me  or  them,  shall  and  will  immematefy,  upot^ 
the  receipt  of  the  same,  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said 
C.  D.,  his  executors  or  assi^is,  all  such  sums  of  money  as  shall 
be  contained  in  the  said  bill ;  at,  4*c.  For  which  payment,  m 
manner  and  form  aforesaid,  I  bind  myself,  my  executors^  admi^ 
nistrators,  and  assigns,  by  these  presents.     In  witness,  &c. 

BILL  OF  LADING.  A  memorandum  signed  by  masters 
of  ships,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  merchants'  goods^ 
of  which  there  usually  are  three  parts,  one  kept  by  the  con- 
agnor,  one  sent  to  the  consignee,  and  one  kept  by  the  captain. 
See  tides  Factor^  Merchant. 

BILL  OF  MIDDLESEX.  (Now  virtuaUy  abolished  by  the 
Act  for  uniformity  of  process.  2  W.  4.c.  3^.)  See  tit  Process. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS.  The  statute  1  W.  and  M.  siat.  8. 
cap.  2.  is  so  called,  as  declaring  the  true  rights  of  Britirii 
subjects.  See  title  Liberty,  where  this  important  act  k  stated 
at  iarce. 

BILL  OF  SALE,  is  a  solemn  contract  under  seal,  whereby 
a  man  passes  the  right  or  interest  that  he  hath  in  goods  and 
chattels ;  for  if  a  man  promises  or  gives  any  chattels  without 
valuable  consideration,  or  without  delivering  possession,  thia 
doth  not  alter  the  property,  because  it  is  nudum  pactum,  unde 
non  oritur  actio;  but  if  a  man  sells  goods  by  deea  under  seal, 
duly  executed,  this  alters  the  property  between  the  partiefl^ 
though  there  be  no  consideration,  or  no  deUveiy  of  possession  ; 
because  a  man  is  estopped  to  deny  his  own  deed,  or  affirm  aaj 
thing  contrary  to  the  manifest  solemnity  of  contracting.  IW«. 
196:  Cro.  Jac.  270:  1  Brown,  111  :  6  Co.  18. 

But  what  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  under  this  head,  is  the 
statute  of  18  Eliz.  cap.  5.  by  which  it  is  enacted,  "  That  all 
fraudulent  conveyances  of  lands,  &c.  goods  and  chattels,  to 
avoid  the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  shall  (as  against  the  party 
only,  whose  debt  or  duty  is  so  endeavoured  to  be  avoided)  be 
utterly  void,  except  grants  made  bond  Jide,  and  on  a  good 
(which  is  construed  a  valuable)  consideration.'* 

A.  being  indebted  to  B.  in  400/.  and  to  C.  in  20/.  C  brings 
debt  against  him,  and,  pending  the  writ,  A.  being  possessed  of 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  value  of  800/.  makes  a  secret  convey- 
ance of  them  all,  without  exception,  to  B.  in  satisfaction  of  hit 
debt ;  but,  notwithstanding,  continues  in  possession  of  them, 
and  sells  some  of  them,  anid  others  of  them,  being  sheep,  he 
sets  his  mark  on ;  and  resolved  that  it  was  a  fraudulent  gift 
and  sale  within  the  aforesaid  statute,  and  shall  not  prevent  C 
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of  his  ezecutioii  for  his  just  debt ;  for  though  such  sale  hath 
one  of  the  qualifications  required  bv  the  statu te>  being  made  to 
the  creditor  for  his  just  debt^  and  consequently  on  a  valuable 
consideration^  yet  it  wants  the  other ;  for  the  owner  s  continuing 
in  possession  is  a  character  of  a  fraudulent  conveyance^  because 
the  possession  is  the  only  indicium  of  the  property  of  a  chattel^ 
and  therefore  this  sale  is  not  made  bond  Jide,  3  Co.  80 : 
Mo.  638 :  2  Bul^.  226.  See  Edward*  v.  Harben,  2  Tenn 
IL  587  :  Kidd  v.  Ratvlinson,  2  Bos.  Sp  Pull.  59.  But  the  con- 
dnuing  in  possession  is  not  conclusive  of  fraud.  3  Barn.  4* 
Adoi.  498 :  %.  4*  Moo.  312. 

As  the  owner's  continuing  in  possession  of  goods  after  his  bill 
of  ssie  of  them  is  evidence  (though  not  conclusive)  of  a  fraudu- 
lent ooDTeyance,  because  the  possession  is  the  only  indicium  of  the 
pnmerty  of  a  chattel,  which  is  a  thing  unfixed  and  transitory ; 
so  there  are  other  marks  and  characters  of  fraud ;  as  a  general 
conveyance  of  them  all  without  any  exception ;  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  presumed  that  a  man  will  strip  himself  entirely  of  all  his 
personal  property^  not  excepting  his  bedding  and  wearing 
afipaieL,  unless  there  was  some  secret  correspondence  and  good 
understanding  settled  between  him  and  the  vendee,  for  a  pri- 
vate occupancy  of  all »  or  some  part  of  the  goods  for  his  support; 
also  a  secret  manner  of  transacting  such  bill  of  sale,  and  un- 
usual clauses  in  it :  as  that  it  is  made  honestly,  truly,  and  bond 
Jide,  are  marks  of  fraud  and  collusion ;  for  such  an  artful  and 
forced  dress  and  appearance  give  a  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
some  defect  varnished  over  with  it.     3  Co.  8 1 :  Mo.  638. 

If  goods  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor  after  a  bill 
of  sale  of  them,  thoush  there  is  a  clause  in  the  bill  that  he  shall 
account  annually  with  the  vendee  for  them,  yet  it  is  a  fraud : 
since,  if  such  colouring  were  admitted,  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  avoid  the  provisions  and  cautions  of  the 
aforesaid  act.     Mo.  638 :  S.  C.  3  B.  4^  AdoL  498. 

If  A.  makes  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  his  goods,  in  consideration 
of  blood  and  natural  afiection,  to  his  son,  or  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, it  is  a  void  conveyance  in  respect  of  creditors ;  for  the 
oonsidenfttions  of  blood,  &c  which  are  made  the  motives  of 
this  gift,  are  esteemed  in  their  nature  inferior  to  valuable  con- 
siderations which  are  necessarily  required  in  such  sales,  by 
13  EUaucap,  5. 

If  A.  makes  a  bill  of  sale  to  B.  a  creditor,  and  afterwards  to 
C  another  creditor,  and  delivers  possession  at  the  time  of  sale 
to  neither ;  aderwards  C.  gets  possession  of  them,  and  B.  takes 
than  out  of  his  possession,  C.  cannot  maintain  trespass,  because, 
UuNigh  the  first  Ull  of  sale  is  fraudulent  against  creiditors,  and  so 
is  the  second,  yet  they  both  bind  A.  As  therefore  B.'s  is  the  elder 
title,  the  naked  possession  of  C.  ought  not  to  prevail  against  it. 

See  farther  on  this  subject  title  Fraud, — See  also  title 
BoMkrupi,  II. 

BILL  OF  STORE.  A  kind  of  licence  granted  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house to  merchants,  to  carry  such  stores  and  provisions  as 
axe  necessary  for  their  voyage  custom  free.  A  bill  of  sufferance 
is  a  fioence  granted  to  a  merchant,  to  sufier  him  to  trade  from 
one  English  port  to  another  without  paying  custom.  See  title 
Namgaliom  Acts. 

BILLETS  OF  GOLD,  Fr.  biUol.']  Are  wedges  or  ingots 
cf  ff(^,  mentioned  in  the  statute  27  E.  3.  c.  27. 

BILLINGSGATE  market  to  be  kept  every  day,  and  toll 
is  iq^ointed  by  statute :  all  persons  bu3ring  ^h  in  this  market 
may  sell  Uie  same  in  any  other  market  by  retail ;  but  none  but 
fidimongers  shall  sell  them  in  shops ;  if  any  person  shall  buy 
any  quantity  of  fish  at  Billingsgate  for  others,  or  any  fishmonger 
jiiall  ingross  the  market,  mey  incur  a  penalty  of  20/.  And 
fish  imparted  by  foreigners  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  vessel, 
&c     See  36  G.  3.  c.  1 1 8.  §  1.  4^;.     Vide  Fish  and  Fishermen. 

BINOMIUM  VINOCIUM,  BRINONIUM  VINOVIA, 
BINOVIA.     Binchester,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham. 

BIRD.  Ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  and  not 
being  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law,  persons  stealing, 
or  having  in  possession^  or  the  plumage  thereof,  punishable 
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summarily  before  one  or  two  justices,  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29« 
§  31,  32. 

BIRRETTUM.  A  thin  cap  fitted  close  to  the  shape  of  the 
head  ;  and  is  also  used  for  the  cap  or  coif  of  a  judge,  or  Serjeant 
at  law.     Spelm. 

BIRTHS,  BURIALS,  and  MARRIAGES,  &c  By  sta- 
tute, a  duty  was  granted  on  births  and  burials  of  persons,  from 
50/.  a  duke,  &c.  down  to  10^.  and  2s.  And  the  like  on  mar- 
riages;  also  bachelors,  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  were  to 
pay  1*.  yearly.  Slat.  6  and  7  W.  3.  c.  6.  Expired,  as  to  the 
duties.    See  tit.  Stamps,  Registers,  Taxes. 

BISANTIUM,  besantine,  or  besant.  An  ancient  coin,  first 
coined  by  the  Western  emperors  at  Bizantium  or  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  of  two  sorts,  gold  and  silver ;  both  which 
were  current  in  England.  Chaucer  represents  the  gold  besan- 
tine to  have  been  equivalent  to  a  ducat ;  and  the  silver  besan- 
tine was  computed  generally  at  two  shillings.  In  some  old 
leases  of  land  there  have  been  reserved,  by  way  of  rent,  unum 
bisantium  vel  duos  solidos. 

B I -SCOT.  At  a  session  of  sewers  held  at  Wigenhale,  in 
Norfolk,  9  Ed.  3.  it  was  decreed.  That  if  any  one  should  not 
repair  his  proportion  of  the  banks,  ditches,  and  causeys  by  a 
day  assigned,  xiirf.  for  every  perch  unrepaired  should  be  levied 
upon  him,  which  is  called  a  bilaw  ;  and  if  he  should  not,  by  a 
second  day  given  him,  accomplish  the  same,  then  he  should  pay 
for  every  perch  2*.  which  is  allied  bi-scot.  Hist  qflmbanking 
and  Draining,  f.  254?. 

BISHOPS  AND  ARCHBISHOPS.-A  Bishop  (episco- 
pus)  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  his  diocese,  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Ireland,  and  is  the  archbishop's  suffragan  or  assistant. 

An  Archbishop  (^Archiepiscopus)  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy 
in  his  province,  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  is  that  spiritual 
secular  person  who  hath  supreme  power  under  the  king  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes :  and  the  manner  of  his  creation  and  con- 
secration, by  an  archbisliop  and  two  other  bishops,  &c  Ls  regu- 
lated by  Stat.  25  H,  8.  c.  20.  (See  post.  Bishop.)  An  archbislwp 
is  said  to  be  enthroned,  when  a  bishop  is  said  to  be  installed  : 
and  there  are  four  things  to  complete  a  bishop  or  archbishop, 
as  well  as  a  parson ;  first,  election,  which  resembles  presenta- 
tion ;  the  next  is  confirmation,  and  this  resembles  admission  ; 
next,  consecration,  which  resembles  institution ;  and  the  last  is 
installation,  resembled  to  induction.     3  Salk.  72. 

In  ancient  times  the  archbishop  was  bishop  all  over  England, 
as  Austin  was,  who  is  said  to  be  the  first  archbishop  here ;  but^ 
before  the  Saxon  conquest,  the  Britons  had  only  one  bishop, 
and  not  any  archbishop.     1  Roll.  Rep.  328 :  2  Roll.  440. 

But  at  this  day  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  England  and  Wale.«^ 
is  divided  into  two  provinces  or  archbishopricks,  to  wit,  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  twenty-fourbishopricks  (besides  the  bishop- 
rick of  Sodoi  and  Man,  the  bishop  of  which  is  not  a  lord  of 
parliament).  Each  archbishop  hath  within  his  province  bishops 
of  several  dioceses.  The  archbbhop  of  Canterbury  hath  under 
him,  within  his  province,  of  ancient  foundations,  Rochester, 
London,  Winchester,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichester,  Salis- 
bury, Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Worcester,  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field, Hereford,  Llandaff,  St.  David's,  Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph ; 
and  four  founded  by  King  Henry  8.  erected  out  of  the 
ruins  of  dissolved  monasteries,  viz.  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Peter- 
borough, and  Oxford.  The  archbishop  of  York  hath  under 
him  four,  viz.  the  bishop  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
newly  erected  by  King  Henry  8.  and  annexed  by  him  to  the 
archbishoprick  of  York ;  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  : 
Carlisle ;  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  annexed  to  the  province  of  York 
by  King  Henry  8  ;  but  a  greater  number  this  archbishop  an- 
ciently had,  which  time  hath  taken  from  him.     Co.  Lit.  94. 

Westminster  was  one  of  the  new  bLshopricks  created  by 
Hen.  8.  in  England,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  mo- 
nasteries. 2  Sum.  E.  L.  78. — Thomas  Thirlby  was  the  only 
bishop  that  ever  filled  that  see.  He  surrendered  the  bishop* 
rick  to  Ed.  6.  A.  D,  1550,  30th  March;  and^  on  the  same  day, 
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it  was  dissolved,  and  added  again  to  the  bishoprick  of  London. 
Rym,  Feed,  15.  p*  222.  Queen  Mary  afterwards  filled  the 
cliurcli  witli  Benedictine  monks,  and  Elizabeth,  by  authority  of 
parliament,  turned  it  into  a  collegiate  church,  subject  to  a  dean. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  now  styled  metropolitanus 
et  primus  toiius  AnglicB ;  and  the  archbishop  of  York  styled 
primus  et  melropolitanus  AngUce.  They  are  called  archbishops 
m  respect  of  the  bishops  under  them ;  and  metropolitans,  be- 
cause they  were  consecrated  at  first  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
province.  4  Inst*  9^.  Both  the  archbishops  have  distinct 
provinces,  wherein  they  have  sufiragan  bishops  of  several  dio- 
ceses, with  jurisdiction  under  them.  The  archbishop  hath  also 
his  own  diocese,  wherein  he  exercises  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  in 
his  proxnnce  he  exercises  archiepisco^ ;  thus  having  two  con- 
current jurisdictions,  one  as  oitlinary,  or  the  bishop  himself 
within  his  diocese ;  the  other  as  superintendant,  throughout 
his  whole  province,  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  correct  and 
supply  the  defects  of  other  bishops. 

The  archbishop  is  entitled  to  present,  by  lapse,  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  livings  in  the  disposal  of  his  diocesan  bishops, 
if  not  filled  within  six  months.  (See  tit.  Advonson.)  And  the 
archbishop  has  a  customary  prerogative,  when  a  bishop  is  con- 
secrated by  him,  to  name  a  clerk  or  chaplain  of  his  own,  to 
be  provided  for  such  sufiragan  bishop ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is 
now  usual  for  the  bishop  to  make  over,  by  deed,  to  the  arch- 
bishop, his  executors  and  assigns,  the  next  presentation  of  such 
dignity  or  benefice  in  the  bishop's  disposal  within  that  see,  as 
the  archbishop  himself  shall  choose ;  which  is  therefore  called 
his  option,  which  options  are  only  binding  on  the  bishop  him- 
self who  grants  them,  and  not  on  his  successors.  The  prero- 
gative itself  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  leeatine  power 
formerly  annexed,  by  the  popes,  to  the  metropoUtan  of  Can- 
terbury. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  hath  the  privilege  to  crown 
all  the  kings  of  England ;  and  to  have  prelates  to  be  his  officers ; 
as  for  instance,  the  bishop  of  London  is  his  provincial  dean ; 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  chancellor ;  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
his  vice-chancellor ;  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  his  precentor;  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  his  chaplain,  &c.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
archbishop  to  call  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  province  to 
convocation,  upon  the  king's  writ :  he  hath  a  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal,  where  there  is  a  supposed  default  of  justice  in 
the  ordinary ;  and  he  hath  a  standing  jurisdiction  over  his 
sufiragans :  he  confirms  the  election  of  bishops,  and  afterwards 
consecrates  them,  &c.  And  he  may  appoint  coadjutors  to  a 
bishop  that  is  grown  infirm.  He  may  confer  degrees  of  all 
kinds;  and  censure  and  excommunicate,  suspend,  or  depose, 
for  any  just  cause,  &c.  2  BoU,  Ab.  223.  And  he  hath  power 
to  grant  dispensations  in  any  case,  formerly  granted  by  the  see 
of  Rome,  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God :  but  if  the  case  is 
new  and  extraordinary,  the  king  and  his  council  are  to  be  con- 
sulted. SliUs.  25  H.B.  c.  21  :  28  H.  8.  c.  16.  §  6.  This  dis- 
pensing power  is  the  foundation  of  the  archbishop's  granting 
special  licences  to  marry  at  any  place  or  time,  to  hold  two 
livings  and  the  like ;  and  in  this  also  is  founded  the  right  he 
exercises  of  conferring  degrees  in  prejudice  of  the  two  Uni- 
versiries.  He  may  retain  eight  chaplai^is;  and,  during  the 
vacancy  of  any  see,  he  is  guardian  of  the  spirituidities.  Stats. 
21  H.  8.  c.  IS :  25  H.  8.  c.  21 :  28  H.  8.  c.  \6. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  hath  the  precedency  of  all  the 
clergy ;  next  to  him  the  archbishop  of  York ;  next  to  him  the 
bishop  of  London ;  next  to  him  the  bishop  of  Durham ;  next 
to  him  the  bishop  of  Winchester;  and  then  all  the  other 
bishops  of  both  provinces,  after  the  seniority  of  their  consecra- 
tion ;  but  if  any  of  them  be  a  privy  councillor,  he  shall  take 
place  next  after  the  bishop  of  Durham.  Stat.  31  H.  8.  c.  10 : 
Co.  Lit.  94:  1  Ought.  Ord.  Jud.  486. 

The  first  archbishop  of  York  that  we  read  of  was  Paulinus, 
who,  by  Pope  Gregory's  appointment,  was  made  archbishop 
there  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  622.     GodoL  14. 


The  archbishop  of  York  hath  the  privil^;e  to  crown  the 
queen-consort,  and  to  be  her  perpetual  chaplain. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  hath  precedence,  not  only  before  all  the  other  clergy,  but 
also  (next  and  immediately  after  the  Uood  royal)  before  all  the 
nobility  of  the  realm  :  and  as  he  hath  the  precedoice  of  all  the 
nobility,  so  also  of  all  the  great  officers  of  state.     Godof.  13. 

The  archbishop  of  York  hath  the  precedence  over  all  dukes, 
not  being  of  the  blood  royal ;  as  also  before  all  the  great  officers 
of  state,  except  the  lord  chancellor.     Godol.  14. 

In  Irbland  there  are  four  archbishops,  viz.  Armiu^, 
primate  of  all  Ireland;  2.  Dublin,  primate  of  Inland ;  3.  Cas&l, 
primate  of  Munster ;  and  4.  Tuam,  primate  of  Connaagfat : 
and  eighteen  bishops,  vix.  1.  Meath.  2.  Kildare.  3.  Deny. 
4.  Raphoe.  5.  Limeridc,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  6.  Dromore. 
7-  Elphin.  8.  Down  and  Connor.  Q.  Waterford  and  Lismore. 
10.  Leighlin  and  Ferns.  11.  Cloyne.  12.  Cork  and  Ross. 
13.  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora.  14.  Kilmore.  15.  Clogher.  16.  Os« 
sory.  17>  Killala  and  Achonry,  18.  Clonfert  and  Kilmaduagh. 

By  Irish  act  17>  18  Car.  2.  c.  10.  a  bishoprick  in  Irdand  is 
declared  incompatible  with  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  bene- 
fice in  England  or  Wales.  See  stats.  52  G.  3.  c.  62.  as  to  the 
power  of  coadjutors  to  bishops  and  archbishops  in  Ireland; 
53  G.  3.  c.  92  as  to  demise  of  mensal  lands  by  bishops  there ; 
and  7  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  3 — 5.  as  to  advances  to  them  for  purchase 
of  lands  to  improve  their  residences. 

In  Scotland  after  the  Reformatioii,  the  titles  of  archbi^op 
and  bishop  were  introduced  in  1 572,  and  bestowed  on  clergy- 
men ordained  members  of  cathedral  churches.  By  act  of  159?, 
c.  11 6.  presbyterian  church  government  was  established  by 
kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  general  as- 
semblies. By  act  1606,  c.  2.  Inshops  were  restored ;  but  in  1638 
presbytery  was  a  second  time  introduced.  By  act  1662,  c.  I. 
presbytery  was  again  displaced  by  prelacy ;  and  finally  by  acts 
1689,  c.  3.  and  I69O,  cc.  5.  29.  presbytery  was  re-establidied, 
and  has  since  so  continued. 

A  Bishop  is  elected  by  the  king's  cong^  eTelire,  or  licence 
to  elect  the  person  named  by  the  king,  directed  to  the  dean 
and  chapter ;  and  if  they  fail  to  make  election  in  twelve  days, 
they  incur  the  ])ennlty  of  a  prasmunire,  and  the  king  maj 
nominate  whom  he  pleases  by  letters-patent.  Stai.  25  H.  8. 
c.  20.  This  was  to  avoid  the  power  of  the  see  of  Rome.  This 
election  or  nomination,  if  it  be  of  a  bishop,  must  be  signified 
by  the  king's  letters-patent  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province ; 
if  it  be  of  an  archbishop,  to  the  other  arehbnhop  and  two 
bishops,  or  to  four  bishops;  reauiring  them  to  confirm,  invest, 
and  consecrate  the  person  so  elected,  which  they  are  bound  to 
perform  immediately.  After  which  the  iMshop  elect  shall  sue 
to  the  king  for  his  temporalties,  shall  make  oath  to  the  king 
and  none  other,  and  shall  take  restitution  of  h»  secular  posses* 
sions  out  of  the  king's  hands  only.  Archbishops  and  bishops 
refusing  to  confirm  such  election,  incur  tiie  penalties  of  a  pnt- 
munire.  This  stat.  25  H.  8.  c.  20.  was  repealed  by  Edward  6. 
but  is  held  to  be  constructively  revived,  and  to  be  still  in 
force.  It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  five  bishoprics  created 
by  Henry  8.  subsequent  to  its  passing,  which  have  always 
been  pure  donatives  in  form  as  w^  as  substance.  See 
1  Comm.  380.  and  Coleridge's  notes  there,  but  no  authorities 
are  cited.  On  confirmation,  a  bishop  hath  jurisdiction  in  his 
diocese ;  but  he  hath  not  a  riffht  to  his  temporalties  till  oonse^ 
cration.  The  consecration  of  bishops,  &c  is  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament. 

It  is  directed  in  the  form  of  consecrating  bishops^  that  a 
bishop,  when  consecrated,  must  be  full  thirty  years  of  age. 

It  is  held  a  bishop  hath  three  powers;  1.  His  power  of 
ordination,  which  is  gained  on  his  consecration,  and  not  before  ; 
and  thereby  he  may  confer  orders,  &c.  in  any  place  throuehoat 
the  world.  2.  His  power  of  juriwliction,  which  is  limited,  and 
confined  to  his  see.  3.  His  power  of  administration  and  govern* 
ment  c^  the  revenues ;  both  which  last  powers  he  gains  by  his 
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confinnation :  and  some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  bishop's  juris- 
dkdm,  as  to  ministerial  acts,  commences  on  his  election.  Faim, 
473.475. 

The  king  may  not  seise  into  his  hands  the  tempondties  of 
bishops,  but  upon  just  cause,  and  not  for  a  contempt,  which  is 
only  fineable.  See  tit.  TemporallUs,  Bishops  are  allowed  four 
years  £or  payment  of  their  first  fruits,  by  slat.  6  Attn.  c.  27. 
Erery  bishop  may  retain  four  chaplains.  Vide  slat.  21  H.  S. 
c.  13.  §  16:  8  EUz.c.  1. 

A  bishop  hath  his  consistory  court,  to  hear  ecclesiastical 
causes ;  and  is  to  visit  the  clergy,  &c.  He  consecrates 
diurches,  ordains,  admits,  and  institutes  priests ;  confirms,  sus- 
pends, excommunicates,  grants  licences  for  marriage,  makes 
probates  of  wllls^  &c.  Ca  LU.  96 :  2  Roll.  Ab.  230.  He  hath 
his  archdeacon,  dean  and  chapter,  chancellor,  and  vicar-general, 
to  assist  him :  may  grant  leases  for  three  lives,  or  twenty-one 
jears,  of  land  usually  letten,  reserving  the  accustomed  yearly 
rents.  Stalt.  32  H.  8.  c.  28  :  1  £/tz.  c.  19-  §  5.  See  this  Diet, 
tit  Leases, 

The  chancellor  to  the  bishop  is  appointed  to  hold  his  courts 
for  him,  and  to  assist  him  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law; 
who,  as  well  as  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  if  lay  or  married, 
must  be  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  so  created  in  some  University. 
StaL  $7  H.  8.  c.  17. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  3.  §  2.  c.  35.  the  bishop  of  London,  or 
any  bishop  by  him  appointed,  may  admit  to  the  order  of  deacon 
or  priest,  subjects  of  countries  out  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
without  requiring  the  oath  of  obedience. — But  no  person  shall 
be  thereby  enabled  to  exercise  such  offices  within  his  majesty's 
dominions.     And  see  slai.  59  G,  3.  c.  60.  tit.  Ordination. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  3.  c.  84.  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  or 
Yoik,  with  such  other  bishops  as  they  shall  call  to  their  assist- 
amse,  may  consecrate  subjects  of  countries  out  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  to  be  Inshops,  without  requiring  the  usual  oaths ; 
pursuing  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  act.  fiut  no  such  bishops 
or  their  successors,  or  persons  ordained  by  them,  shall  exercise 
their  functions  within  his  majesty's  dominions. 

The  right  of  trial  by  the  lords  of  parliament,  as  their  peers, 
it  is  said,  does  not  extend  to  bishops ;  who,  though  they  are 
krds  of  parliament  (except  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man),  and 
fit  there  by  virtue  of  their  baronies,  which  they  hold  Jure 
eecUsiig,  yet  sre  not  ennolded  in  blood,  and  consequently  not 
peers  with  the  nubility.  3  Inst.  30,  31 :  see  1  Comm.  401  : 
4  Comm.  264 :  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Parliament. 

Arckbiskopricks  and  bishopricks  may  become  void  by  death, 
deprivation  tor  any  very  gross  and  notorious  crime,  and  also  by 
resignation.  All  resignations  must  be  made  to  some  superior. 
Thmfore  a  bishop  must  resign  to  his  metropolitan ;  but  the 
arehbishop  can  resign  to  none  but  the  king  himself.  1  Comm.  382. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  popular  distinctions  between 
archbidum  and  bishops.  The  archbishops  have  the  style  and 
tide  of  Grace,  and  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  by  Divine 
Prondenee.  The  bishops,  those  of  Lord,  and  Right  Reverend 
Father  im  God  by  Divine  Permission.  Archbishops  are  t^ 
throned  ;  bishops  installed. 

Mr.  Christian,  in  his  notes  on  1  Comm.  380,  says,  that  the 
suppoKd  answer  of  a  bishop  on  his  consecration,  ''  Nolo  epis" 
copari,"  is  a  vulgar  error.  See  tit.  Advonson,  Coadjutor, 
Parson,  ifc 

BISHOPRICK.    The  diocese  of  a  bishop. 

BISSEXTILE,  bissextilis."]  Leap  year,  so  called  because 
die  sixth  day  before  the  calends  of  March  is  twice  reckoned. 
Baking  an  additional  day  in  the  month  of  February  ;  so  that 
the  busextile  year  hath  one  day  more  than  the  others,  and 
h>{^M9s  every  four  years.  This  intercalation  of  a  day  was  first 
invented  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  make  the  year  agree  with  die 
cpsne  of  the  fun«  And,  to  prevent  all  doubt  and  ambiguity 
^at  Budit  arise  thereupon,  it  is  enacted  by  the  statue  de  anno 
ffititrHS,  21  H.  S.  that  the  day  increasing  in  the  leap-year, 
and  the  day  next  before,  shall  be  accounted  but  one  day. 
BriL  209 :  Dyer,  17-     See  tit  Year. 


BLACK   ACT,  or  Waltham  Black  Act.     The  stat, 

9  G.  1.  c.  22.  now  repealed  by  stat  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27.  was  so 

called,  having  been  occasioned  by  some  devastations  committed 

near  Waltham,  in  Hampshire,  by  persons  in  disguise,  or  with 

'their  faces  blacked. 

For  many  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  former  stat.,  and 
which  have  with  amendments  been  re-enacted  by  subsequent 
acts,  see  rit.  Assault,  Burning,  Cattle,  Larceny,  Felony, 
Malicious  Injuries,  and  other  appropriate  titles, 

BLACK  ACTS.  Acts  printed  in  the  oM  black  letter.  This 
term  is  applied  to  the  acts  of  the  5  Jameses  of  Scotland,  and 
those  of  Mary  and  James  VI. — See  tit.  Statutes. 

BLACK  BOOK,  is  a  book  lying  in  the  Exchequer.  See 
stat.  Annals.  154. 

BLACK  LEAD.  By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  37. 
persons  stealing  or  severing  with  intent  to  steal,  the  ore  of  any 
metal,  or  any  black  lead,  or  black  cawke,  &c.  from  any  mine, 
bed,  or  vein,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  punished  as  in  the 
case  of  simple  larceny. 

BLACK  MAIL,  Fr.  maitte,  a  link  of  mail,  or  small  piece  of 
metal  or  money .^  Signifies  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the 
counries  of  Cumberlana,  Northumberland,  &c.  a  certain  rent  of 
money,  com,  or  other  thing,  anciently  paid  to  persons  inhabit- 
ine  upon  or  near  the  borders,  being  men  of  name  and  power, 
alfied  with  certain  robbers  within  the  said  counties,  to  be  freed 
and  protected  from  the  devastations  of  those  robbers.  But  by 
stat.  43  EUz.  c.  13.  to  take  anv  such  money  or  contribution, 
called  black-mail,  to  secure  goods  from  rapine,  is  made  a  capital 
felony,  as  well  as  the  offences  such  contribution  was  meant  to 
guard  against.  See  also  the  Scotch  acts  1567,  c.  21.  1587, 
c.  102. 

It  is  also  used  for  rents  reserved  in  work,  grain,  or  baser 
money ;  which  were  called  reditus  nigri,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  blanchfarms,  reditus  albi.  See  tits.  Alba  Firma  and  Blanch 
Firmes. 

BLACK-ROD.     The  ^ntleman  usher  of  black  rod  is  chief 

gentleman  usher  to  the  kmg ;  he  belongs  to  the  garter,  and 
ath  his  name  from  the  black  rod,  on  the  top  whereof  sits  a  lion 
in  gold,  which  he  carrieth  in  his  hand.  He  is  called,  in  the 
black  book,  fol.  255,  Laior  virgas  nigrce,  Sf  hostiarius  ;  and  in 
other  places  virga^  bqfulus.  His  duty  is  ad  portandum  virgam 
coram  domino  rege  adfestum  sancti  Georgu  infra  casirum  de 
Windsore :  and  he  hath  the  keeping  of  the  chapter-house  door, 
when  a  chapter  of  the  order  of  the  garter  is  sitting ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  parliament,  he  attends  on  the  house  of  peers.  His 
habit  is  like  to  that  of  the  register  of  the  order,  and  garter  king 
at  arms ;  but  this  he  wears  only  at  the  solemn  times  of  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  George,  and  on  the  holding  of  chapters.  The  bUick 
rod  he  bears  is  instead  of  a  mace,  and  hath  the  same  authority ; 
and  this  officer  hath  anciently  been  made  by  letters  patent  un- 
der the  great  seal,  he  bavins  great  power ;  for  to  lus  custody 
all  peers,  called  in  question  ^r  any  crime,  are  first  committed. 
BLACK  WARD,  is  when  a  vassal  holds  ward  of  the  king ; 
and  a  sub-vassal  holds  ward  of  that  vassaL     Scotch  Diet. 

BLACK  WELL  HALL.  The  pubUc  market  of  Blackwell 
Hall,  London,  is  to  be  kept  every  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sa- 
turday, at  certain  hours;  and  the  hall-ke^)ers  not  to  admit 
any  bu3ring  or  selling  of  ivooUen  cloth  at  the  said  hall  upon  any 
other  days  or  hours,  on  penalty  of  100/.  Factors  selling  cloth 
out  of  the  market,  shall  forfeit  51.  &c.  Registers  of  all  the 
cloths  bought  or  sold  are  to  be  weekly  kept:  and  buyers  of 
cloth,  otherwise  than  for  ready  money,  shall  give  notes  to  the 
sellers  for  the  money  payable ;  and  factors  are  to  transmit  such 
notes  to  the  owners  in  twelve  days,  or  be  liable  to  forfei 
double  value,  &c  Stat.  8  and  9  W'.  S.  c.  9*  see  also  stat. 
4  and  5  P.  ^  M.  c.  5.  §  26:  39  EUz.  c.  20.  §  12: 
1  G.  1.  c.  15. 

BLADARIUS,  a  com-moneer,  meal-man,  or  com»chandler. 
It  is  used  in  our  records  for  such  a  retailer  of  com.  Pat.  1  Ed,  3, 
par.  3.  m.  13:  see  tit.  Clothiers, 

BLADE,  bladunL]     In  the  Saxon  signifies  generally  fruit, 
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corn,  hemp,  flax,  herbs,  &c.  Will,  de  Mohun  released  to  his 
brother  all  the  manor  of  T — .  Salvo  instauro  suo  S^  blado,  &c. 
excepting  his  stock  and  com  on  the  ground.  Hence  bladier  is 
taken  for  an  ingrosser  of  com  or  grain. 

BLANCH  FIRMES.  In  ancient  times  the  crown-rents 
were  many  times  reserved  in  libris  albis,  or  blanch  Jlrmes :  in 
which  case  the  buyer  was  holden  dealhare  Jirmam,  viz.  his  base 
money  or  coin,  worse  than  standard,  was  molten  down  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  reduced  to  the  fineness  of  standard  silver;  or 
instead  thereof,  he  paid  to  the  king  I2d,  in  the  pound  by  way 
of  addition.     Lotvndes's  Essay  upon  Coins,  p.  5. 

Blanxh-Holding,  is  one  of  the  ancient  tenures  of  the  law 
of  Scotland,  the  duty  payable  being  generally  trifling,  as  a  penny 
Scotch,  or  a  pepper  com,  &c.  if  required.  On  the  abolition  of 
ward-holding,  by  20  G.  2.  c.  50.  all  lands  held  formerly  ward 
of  the  crown  were  converted  into  blanch  holding:  and  so  by 
25  G.  2.  c.  20.  all  lands  held  ward  of  the  prince. 

BLANCOFORDA.     Blandford,  in  Devonshire. 

BLANCUM  CASTRUM.  Blane  Castle,  in  Monmouth- 
shire. 

BLANDFORD.  An  act  was  passed  for  rebuilding  the  town 
of  Blandford  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  burnt  down  by  fire  in  the 
year  17:^1.     StaL  5  G.  2.  c.  l6. 

BLANK  BAR,  is  used  for  the  same  with  what  we  call  a 
common  bar,  and  is  the  name  of  a  plea  in  bar,  which,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  trespass,  is  put  in  to  oblige  the  plaintiff  to  assign  the 
certain  place  where  the  trespass  was  committed.    2  Cro,  594. 

BLANK  BONDS.  Bonds  heretofore  known  in  the  practice 
of  the  Scotch  law,  where  the  creditor's  name  was  left  blank, 
and  which  passed  like  bills  by  mere  delivery,  the  bearer  being 
at  liberty  to  put  in  his  name  and  sue  for  payment ;  they  were 
declared  void  by  the  act  I696,  c.  25. 

BLANKS,  were  a  kind  of  white  money  coined  by  H,  5. 
in  those  parts  of  France  which  were  then  subject  to  England, 
the  value  whereof  was  8</.  Stow's  Annals,  p,  586.  These 
were  forbidden  to  be  current  in  this  realm.  2  H,  6.  c.  9* 
See  tit.  Alba  Firma,  Blanch  Firmes. 

Blanks,  in  judicial  proceedings,  certain  void  spaces  some- 
times left  by  mistake.  A  blank  (supposing  something  material 
wanting)  in  a  declaration,  abates  the  same.  4  Ed.  4.  14:  20 
H.  6*.  1 8.  And  such  a  blank  is  a  cood  cause  of  demurrer. 
Blanks  in  the  imparlance-roll  aided  qfler  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff.    Hob,  76*.     Parker  v.  Parker, 

BLASPHEMY,  blasphemia,"^  Is  an  injury  offered  to  God, 
by  denying  that  which  is  due  and  belonging  to  him,  or  attribut- 
ing to  him  what  is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature.  Lindtv.  c,  1 . 
And  blasphemies  of  God,  as  denying  his  being,  or  providence ; 
and  all  contumelious  reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c  are  offences 
by  the  common  law,  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  pillory, 
&c  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  And  by  stat.  9  and  10  W.  3.  c.  32.  any 
one  w4io  by  writing,  speaking,  &c.  should  deny  any  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity  to  be  God  ;  assert  there  are  more  Gods  than 
one,  &c.  was  rendered  incapable  of  any  office ;  and,  for  the  se- 
cond offence,  disabled  to  sue  any  action,  to  be  executor,  &c.  and 
made  liable  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  But  this  act  is  re- 
pealed by  53  G,  3.  c.  16*0.  (see  tit.  Trinity,)  The  former  act 
did  not  take  away  the  common  law  punishment,  but  gave  a 
cumulative  punishment,  and  the  prosecutor  had  still  his  option 
to  proceed  at  common  law  under  the  stat.  3  B,  ^  A,  I6I. 
Likewise  by  stat.  3  Jac,  1.  c.  21.  persons  jestingly  or  prophanely 
using  the  name  of  God,  or  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  of  the  Trinity,  in  any  stage-play,  &c,  incurs  a  penalty 
of  10/.  A  publication  stating  our  Saviour  to  have  been  an 
imposter  and  a  murderer  is  a  libel  at  common  law.  I  B,^  C.  26. 
See  Religion,  Libel, 

BLATUM  BULGIUM.     Bulness,  in  Cumberland. 

BLAUNPAIN,  aUas  BLANCPAIN.     Whitbread. 

BLE,  signifies  sight,  colour.  &c.  And  blee  is  taken  from 
com  :  as  Bougklon  under  the  Blee,  SfC. 

BLENCH,  BLENCH-HOLDING.   See  tit  Alba  Firma, 

BLENHEIM.     See  Marlborough,  Duke  of. 


BLESTIUM.     Old  Town,  in  Herefordshire. 

BLETA,  Fr.  bleche,'^  Peat,  or  combustible  earth  dug  up 
and  dried  for  burning.    Rot,  Pari.  35  Ed,  1 . 

BLINKS,  boughs  broken  down  from  trees,  and  thrown  in  a 
way  where  deer  are  likely  to  pass. 

BLISSOM,  corruptly  called  blossom,  is  when  a  ram  goee  to 
the  ewe,  from  the  Teutonick  Blets,  the  bowels. 

BLOATED  FISH  or  HERRING,  are  ihc^  which 
undergo  a  less  process  of  picklmg  and  drying  than  others.  See 
tit.  Fishery, 

BLODEUS,  Sax.  6/orf.]  Deep  red  colour;  from  whence 
comes  bloat  and  bloated,  viz,  sanguine  and  high-coioured, 
which,  in  Kent,  is  called  a  blousing  colour;  and  a  blouse  is 
there  a  red-faced  wench.  The  prior  of  Burcesier,  A.  D,  1425, 
gave  his  liveries  of  this  colour.     Paroch,  Afitiq,  376. 

BLOOD,  sanguis,"^  Is  regarded  in  descents  of  lands;  for  a 
person  is  to  be  the  next  and  most  worthy  of  blood  to  inherit  his 
ancestor's  estate.  Co.  Lit.  13.  See  Jenk.  Cent.  203.  See  tit. 
Descent,  Heir. 

BLOOpWIT,  or  bhudwit,  compounded  of  the  Sax.  bhd, 
i.  e.  sanguis :  and  njyte,  old  English,  misericordia,'^  Is  often 
used  in  ancient  charters  of  liberties  for  an  amercement  for 
bloodshed.  Skene  writes  it  bloudveit ;  and  says  vol  m  Eng« 
lish  is  injuria  ;  and  that  bloudveit  is  an  amerciament  or  unlaw 
(as  the  Scotch  call  it)  for  wrong  or  injury,  as  bloodshed  is:  frr 
he  that  hath  bloudveit  granted  him,  hath  free  liberty  to  take 
all  amerciaments  of  courts  for  effusion  of  Uood.  Fleta  saith. 
Quod  signijical  quietantiam  misericordias  pro  effusione  sanguinU* 
Lib,  1.  c.  47*  And  according  to  some  writers,  bhdmte  was  a 
customary  fine  paid  as  a  composition  and  atonement  for  shed- 
ding or  drawing  of  blood ;  for  which  the  place  was  answerable, 
if  the  party  was  not  discovered  :  and  therefore  a  privilege  or 
exemption  from  this  fine  or  penalty  was  granted  by  the  Eii^ 
or  supreme  lord,  as  a  special  favour.  So  king  Henry  II. 
granted  to  all  tenants  within  the  honour  of  WOlingfoid,  Ut 
auieti  sint  de  Hidagio,  4*  blodewite,  &c.  Paroch,  Aniiq.  114. 
in  Scotland  bloodwit  is  a  riot  wherein  blood  is  spilt. 

BLOODY-HAND,  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  circum- 
stances by  which  an  offender  is  supposed  to  hare  killed  deer  in 
the  king's  forest :  and  it  is  where  a  trespasser  is  apprehended 
in  the  forest,  with  his  hands  or  other  parts  bloody,  though  he 
be  not  found  chasing  or  hunting  of  the  deer.  Manhood.  In 
Scotland,  in  such  like  crimes,  they  say  taken  in  the  fact,  or 
with  the  red  hand.     See  Backberind. 

BLOSSEVILLA.     Bloville,  Blofield. 

BOCK-HORD,  or  book-hoard,  libromm  horreum,^  A  place 
where  books,  evidences,  or  writings  are  kept. 

BOCK  LAND,  Sax.  quasi  bookland,'^  A  possession  or  inhe- 
ritance held  by  evidence  in  writing.  See  LL.  Allueredi,  c.  36. 
Bockland  signifies  deed  land  or  charter  land;  and  it  commonly 
carried  with  it  the  absolute  property  of  the  land;  wherefore  it 
was  preserved  in  writing,  and  possessed  by  the  Thanes  or 
nobler  sort,  as  Prcedium  nobile,  liberum  4*  immune  d  servitiis 
vulgaribus  4*  servilibus,  and  was  the  same  as  aUodium,  descen- 
dible unto  all  the  sons,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nations  and  of  nature,  and  therefore  caUed  gavelkind ;  devisa- 
ble only  by  will,  and  thereupon  termed  Terra  Testamentalts. 
Spelm,  of  Feuds,  This  was  one  of  the  titles  which  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons  had  to  their  lands,  and  was  always  in  writing: 
there  was  but  one  more,  and  that  was  Falkland,  i.  e.  Terra 
Popularis,  which  passed  from  one  to  another  without  any 
writing.  See  Squire  on  the  Anglo  Saxon  Government :  and  thn 
Diet.  tit.  Tenure. 

BODOTRIA.     Edinburgh  Firth. 

BODUNA.  The  people  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxford- 
shire. 

BOGS,  in  Ireland.  Tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  the  drain- 
ing and  cultivating  whereof  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  legislature.  See  stat.  49  G.  3.  c.  102.  continued  by  51  G.  3. 
c.  122:  52  G.  3,  c.  74.  but  expired,  for  appointing  Com- 
missioners to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  bogs. 
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These  commissioners  made  several  detailed  and  valuable  re- 
ports, with  plans  annexed  of  all  the  bogs  in  Ireland^  and 
suggestions  for  the  means  of  draining  them^  which  reports  were 
prmted  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons^  1810 — 1814. 

BOIS,  Fr.l  Wood,  and  sub-bois,  underwood.    See  Boscus. 

BOLERItJM  PROM.     See  Antivestcum. 

BOLHAGIUM^  or  boidagium,  a  little  house  or  cottage. 
BlouHi. 

BOLT.  A  boU  of  silk  or  stuffy  seems  to  have  been  a  long 
narrow  piece :  in  the  accounts  of  the  priory  of  Burcester.  It  is 
mentioned,  Paroch,  Antiq,  p.  574* 

BOLTING.  A  term  of  art  used  in  our  inns  of  court, 
whereby  is  intended  a  private  arguing  of  cases.  The  manner 
of  it  at  Gray's  Inn  is  thus  :  an  ancient  and  two  barristers  sit 
as  judges,  three  students  bring  each  a  case,  out  of  which  the 
judges  choose  one  to  be  argued,  which  done,  the  students  first 
arfue  it,  and  after  them  the  barristers.  It  is  inferior  to  mooting , 
KM  may  be  derived  from  the  Sax.  boll,  a  house,  because  done 
privately  in  the  house  for  instruction.  In  Lincoln's  Inn,  Mon- 
days and  Wednesdays  are  the  bolting  days,  in  vacation  time ; 
and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the  moot  days, 

DE  BONA  FASSATO.     Goodrick. 

BONA  FIDE.  That  we  say  is  done  bondjide,  which  is  done 
really,  with  a  goodfaitli,  without  any  fraud  or  deceit. 

BONAGHTy  or  bonaghty,  was  an  exaction  in  Ireland, 
imposed  on  the  people  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  for  relief  of 
the  knights,  called  bonaghli,  who  served  in  the  wars.  Anliq. 
Hibem.  p.  60. 

BONA  NOTABILIA.  See  tit.  Executor,  V.  3, 

BONA  PATRIA.  An  assise  of  countrymen  or  good  neigh- 
bours. It  is  sometimes  called  assisa  bonce  patrias,  when  twelve 
or  more  men  are  chosen  out  of  any  part  of  the  county  to  pass 
upon  an  assise :  otherwise  caMoAjuralores,  because  they  are  to 
swear  judicially  in  the  presence  of  the  party,  &c  according  to 
the  practice  of  Scotland.    Skene,     See  Assisors, 

BONA  PERITURA.  Goods  that  are  perishable.  The 
Stat.  Westm.  1.  3  Ed.  1.  c.  4.  as  to  wrecks  of  the  sea,  ordains, 
that  if  the  goods  within  the  ship  be  bona  peritura^  such  things 
as  will  not  endure  a  year  and  a  day,  the  sheriff  shall  sell  them, 
and  deliver  the  money  received  to  answer  it.  See  this  Diet, 
tit.  Wreck. 

DE  BONA  VILLA.  Bonevil. 

BONCHA.  A  bunch,  from  the  old  Lat.  bonna  or  bunna,  a 
rising  bank,  for  the  bounds  of  fields ;  and  hence  Inmn  is  used 
in  Norfolk,  for  swelling  or  rising  up  a  bunch  or  tumour,  &c. 

BOND.  A  b<md  or  oblisalion  is  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor 
or  person  bound  obliges  hmiself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  another  (the 
Migee)  at  a  day  appointed^ 

1.  General  Rules  as  to  tlie  Nature  and  Form  of  this 

Security. 
II.   Who  may  be  Obligors,  and  Obligees. 
IIL  The  Ceremonies  necessary  to  constitute  a  Bond  or  Ob- 

ligation, 
IV.  Of  the  Condition  ;  and  what  shall  be  a  Performance  or 

Breach  thereof. 
V.  Of  the  Discharge  and  Satisfaction  of  Bonds  ;  I.  by  the 

Act  of  the  Party  ;  or  2.  by  the  Act  of  Law. 
VI.  Of  Actions  and  Pleadings,  on  Bonds. 

1.  The  Nature  and  Form  of  the  Security. — If  the  bond  be 
without  a  condition,  it  is  called  a  single  one,  simplex  obligatio; 
but  there  iit  generally  a  condition  added,  that  if  the  obligor 
does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void,  or  else 
shall  remain  in  full  force ;  as  payment  of  rent,  performance 
of  oorenantfl  in  a  deed,  or  repayment  of  a  principal  sum  of 
money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with  interest ;  whidi  principal 
sum  IS  usually  one  half  of  the  penal  sum  specified  on  the  bond. 
In  case  this  condition  is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  for- 
feited, or  absidute  at  law,  and.charges  the  obligor  while  living. 


and  after  his  death  the  obligation  descends  on  his  heir,  who 
(on  defect  of  personal  assets)  is  bound  to  discharge  it,  pro- 
vided he  has  real  assets  by  descent  as  a  recompense.  So  that 
it  may  be  called,  though  not  a  direct,  yet  a  collateral  charge 
upon  the  lands. 

The  condition  Inay  be  either  in  the  same  deed,  or  in  another, 
and  sometimes  it  is  included  within,  and  sometimes  indorsed 
upon  the  obligation ;  but  it  is  commonly  at  the  foot  of  the 
obligation.  Bro.  ObL  67.  A  memorandum  on  the  back  of  a 
bond  may  restrain  the  same  by  way  of  exception.    Moor,  67. 

This  security  is  also  called  a  specialty,-  the  debt  being 
therein  particularly  specified  in  writing,  and  the  party's  seal, 
acknowledging  the  debt  or  duty,  and  confirming  the  contract ; 
rendering  it  a  security  of  a  higher  nature  that  those  entered 
into  without  the  solemnity  of  a  seal. 

As  to  the  assignment  of  bonds,  see  tit.  Assignment. 

If  the  condition  of  a  bond  be  impossible  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  some  rule  of  law 
that  is  merely  positive ;  or  if  it  be  uncertain  or  insensible,  the 
condition  alone  is  void,  and  the  bond  shall  stand  single  and 
unconditional ;  for  it  is  the  folly  of  the  obligor  to  enter  into 
such  an  obligation,  from  which  he  can  never  be  released.  If 
it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is  malum  in  se,  the  obligation  itself  is 
void ;  for  the  whole  is  an  unlawful  contract,  and  the  obligee 
shall  take  no  advantage  from  such  a  transaction.  And  if  the 
condition  be  possible  at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  afterwards 
become  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  the  act  of  law,  or  the 
act  of  the  obligee  himself,  there  the  penalty  of  the  obligation 
is  saved ;  for  no  prudence  or  foresight  of  the  obligor  could 

fuard  aeainst  such  a  contingency.     Co.  Lit.  206.      See  post, 
V. ;  and  tit.  Condition. 

On  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond,  or  its  becoming  single,  the 
whole  penalty  was  formerly  recoverable  at  law  ;  but  here  the 
courts  of  equity  interposed,  and  would  not  permit  a  man  to 
take  more  than  in  conscience  he  ought,  viz,  his  principal,  in- 
terest, and  expences,  in  case  the  forfeiture  accrued  by  non- 
payment of  money  borrowed,  the  damages  sustained  upon 
non-performance  of  covenants,  and  the  like.  And  this  prac- 
tice having  gained  some  footing  in  the  courts  of  law  (see 
2  Keb.  553:  Salk.  59t>,  7:  6  Mod.  11.  60.  101.),  the  stat. 
4  and  5  Ann.  c.  1 6.  at  length  enacted,  in  the  same  spirit  or 
equity,  that  in  case  of  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  payment 
of  money,  the  payment  or  tender  of  the  principal  sum  due, 
with  interest  and  costs,  even  though  the  bond  be  forfeited, 
and  suit  commenced  thereon,  shall  be  a  full  satisfaction  and 
discharge. 

And  this  rule  of  compelling  the  party  to  do  equity  who 
seeks  equity,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  an  oblieee  shall  have 
interest  after  he  has  entered  up  judgment;  lor  though  in 
strictness  it  may  be  accounted  his  own  fault  why  he  did  not 
take  out  execution,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  interest ; 
yet,  as  by  the  judgment  he  is  entitled  to  the  penalty,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  it,  but  upon 
paying  him  the  principal  and  interest,  which  incurred  as  well 
before  as  after  the  entering  up  of  the  judgment.  Ab.  Eg, 
92.  288. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  generally  carry  the  debt 
beyond  the  penalty  of  a  bond.  Yet  where  a  plaintiff  came 
to  be  relieved  against  such  penalty,  though  it  was  decreed,  it 
was  on  the  payment  of  the  principal  money,  interest,  and 
costs;  and  notwithstanding  they  exceeded  the  penalty,  this 
was  afltoied.  1  Vem.  350:  1  Ea.  Ab,  92:  16  Vin.  tit. 
Penalty:  3  Comm.  435:  3  Bac.  Ab.  Obligation.  (A.)— And 
where  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  to  perform  a  collateral  act, 
damages  may  be  recovered  beyond  the  penalty,  and  the  court 
of  K.  B.  will  not  stay  the  proceedings  on  payment  of  the 
money  into  court.  2  Term  Rep.  388,  See  fVhile  v.  Scaly, 
Doug.  49.  Semb,  contra  ;  but  the  authority  of  which  is  much 
shaken  by  the  case  in  2  Term  Rep.  388.  where  Buller,  J.  re- 
marked that  there  were  several  cases  where  the  judgment 
had  been  carried  beyond  the  penalty.    6  Term  Rep,  303 ; 
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2  Marsh.  226. — Where  the  principal  is  the  same  gum  as  the 
penalty  of  the  bond,  and  the  condition  is  to  pay  lawful  interest, 
damages  may  be  recovered  beyond  the  penalty.  jRy.  4*  Moo. 
Ca,  105. — In  EWol  v.  Davis  {Bunb.  23,)  interest  on  a  bond 
was  decreed  (in  ScaccJ)  to  be  paid,  though  it  exceeded  the 
penalty.  See  also  Colhns  v.  Collins,  the  case  of  an  annuity. 
Burr.  820 :  Holdip  v.  Olfvay,  2  Saund.  106:  Dewall  v.  Price, 
Show.  P.  C.  15. 

FoBH  of  a  Bond  or  Obligation,  with  Condition  for  the 

Payment  of  Money. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  I  David  Edwards, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esquire,  am  held 
afid^rmlu  bound  to  Abraham  Barker,  of  Dale  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  Esquire,  in  the  penal  sum  often  thousand 
pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
Abraham  Barker,  or  his  certain  attorney,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns ;  for  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be 
made,  I  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
Jimdy  by  these  presents,  sealed  with  my  seal.  Dated  the  fourth 
day  of  September,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  rewi  of  our 
sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Greed  Britain  and  IrSand  king,  defender 
of  the  faith  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou^ 
sand  eight  hundred  and^^-^ 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above 
bounden  David  Edwards,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  adminis- 
trators, do  and  shall  wdl  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid 
unto  the  above-named  Abraham  Barker,  his  executors,  aami- 
nistrators,  or  assigns,  the  full  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  of 
lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  with  lawful  interest  for  the 
same,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  ensuing  the  date  of 
the  above  written  obligation,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  void, 
and  of  none  effect,  or  else  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force 
and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered,  being  ^ 
first  duly  stamped,  in  the  >  David  Edwards  (L  S.) 
presence  of  J 

A.B. 

For  irregular  forms  of  bonds  or  obligations,  see  1  Leon.  25  : 

3  Leon.  299:  Cro.Jac.  208.  607.  Bro.  tit.  Obligation,  &c; 
from  whence,  and  other  authorities,  which  the  regularity  of 
modem  practice  has  rendered  uninteresting,  it  appears  that  the 
courts  always  inclined  to  support  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's 
case,  without  mudh  regard  to  mere  errors  in  form^  or  arising 
from  accident. 

II.  Who  may  be  Obligors  or  Obligees. — All  persons  who  aie 
enabled  to  contract,  and  whom  the  hiw  supposes  to  have  suffi- 
cient freedom  and  understanding  for  that  purpose,  may  bind 
themselves  in  bonds  and  obligations.  5  Co.  119:  4  Co.  124  : 
1  Roll.  Abr.  340. 

But  if  a  person  is  illegally  restrained  of  his  liberty,  by  beinff 
confined  in  a  common  gaol  or  elsewhere,  and,  during  such 
restraint,  enters  into  a  bond  to  the  person  who  causes  the  re- 
straint,  the  same  may  be  avoided  for  duress  of  imprisonment. 
Co.  Lit.  253 :  2  Inst.  482.     Vide  tit.  Duress. 

So  in  respect  of  that  power  and  authority  which  a  husband 
has  over  his  wife,  the  bond  of  a  feme  covert  is  ipso  facto  void, 
and  shall  neither  bind  her  nor  her  husband.  See  tit.  Baron 
and  Feme. 

So  though  an  infant  shall  be  liable  for  his  necessaries,  such 
as  meat,  drink,  clothes,  physic,  schoolinfft  &c.  yet  if  he  bind 
himself  in  an  obligation,  with  a  penalty  for  pa3rment  of  any  of 
those,  the  obligation  is  void.  Doct.and  Stud.  113:  Co.  Lit. 
172  :  Cro.  Jac.  494. 560 :  1  Sid.  112:  1  Salk.  279 :  Cro.  Eliz. 
920.     See  tit.  Infants. 

Bo  an  infant  cannot  bind  himself  in  a  bond  with  a  penalty 
conditioned  for  payment  of  interest  as  well  as  principal.  8  East, 


Rep.  330.  And  though  the  infant  confirm  it  aft^  21,  still  it 
is  invalid,  unless  the  confirmation  be  of  as  high  a  nature  as 
the  bond.     3  Marsh.  4*  S.  477. 

Also,  though  a  person  non  compos  mentis  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  avoid  his  bond,  by  reason  of  insanity  and  distraction,  yet  may 
a  privy  in  blood,  as  the  heir,  and  privies  in  representation,  as 
the  executor  and  administrator,  avoid  such  bonds;  also  if  a 
lunatic  after  office  found,  enters  into  a  bond,  it  is  merely  void. 

4  Co,  124.  Beverley's  case.  But  see  2  Stra.  1104.  that  lunacy 
may  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue.  See  tit. 
Lunatics. 

But  if  an  infant,  feme  covert,  &c.  who  are  disabled  by  law 
to  contract  and  to  bind  themselves  in  bonds,  enter  together 
with  a  stranger,  who  is  under  none  of  these  disabilities,  into 
an  obligation,  it  shall  bind  the  stranger,  though  it  be  vodd  as 
to  the  infant,  &c.     1  Roll.  Rep.  41. 

If  a  servant  makes  a  bill  in  form,  '*  Memorandum,  that  I 
liave  received  of  A.  B.  to  the  use  of  my  master  C.  D.  the  sum 
of  40Z.  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas  following,"  and  thereto  sets 
his  seal,  this  is  a  good  obligation  to  bind  himself ;  for  thou^i, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  deed,  the  receipt  is  said  to  be  to  the 
use  of  the  master,  yet  the  repayment  is  general,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily bind  him  who  sealed ;  and  the  rather,  because  other- 
wise the  obligee  would  lose  his  debt,  he  having  no  remedy 
against  the  master.     Yelv.  137*  Talbot  v.  Godbolt. 

Infants,  idiots,  as  also  feme  coverts,  may  be  obUgees ;  and 
here  the  husband  is  supposed  to  assent,  being  for  his  advan- 
tage ;  but  if  he  disagrees,  the  obligation  has  lost  its  force ;  so 
that  after  the  obligor  may  plead  non  est  factum;  but  if  be 
neither  agrees  nor  disagrees,  Uie  bond  is  good ;  for  his  conduct 
shall  be  esteemed  a  tacit  consent,  since  it  is  to  his  advantage* 

5  Co.  \\Q*bi  Co.  Ut.  3.  a.     See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme. 

An  alien  may  be  an  obligee ;  for  since  he  is  allowed  to  trade 
and  traffic  with  us,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  give  him  all  that 
security  which  is  necessary  in  his  contracts,  and  which  will  the 
better  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  commerce  and  dealings 
amongst  us.  Co.  Lit.  129. 6 ;  Moor.  431 :  Cro.  Eliz.  1 42.  6S3 : 
Cro.  Car.  9 :  1  Salk.  46:  7  Mod.  15.     See  tit.  Alien. 

Sole  corporations,  sudi  as  bishops,  prebends,  parsons.,  vican, 
&c,  cannot  be  obligees,  and  therefore  a  bond  made  to  any  of 
these  shall  enure  to  them  in  their  natural  capacities;  for  no 
sole  body  politic  can  take  a  chattel  in  succession,  unless  it  be 
by  custom ;  but  a  corporation  aggregate  may  take  any  chattel^ 
as  bonds,  leases,  &e.  in  its  j^litical  capacity,  wMch  shall 
go  in  succession,  because  it  is  always  in  being.  Cro,  Eliz.. 
464:  Dyer,48.a:  Co.  Lit.  9*  a.  46.  a:  Hob.9^1  1  RolL  Abr. 
515. 

If  a  drunken  man  gives  his  bond,  it  binds  him ;  and  a  bond 
without  consideration  is  obligatory,  and  no  relief  shall  be  had 
against  it,  for  it  is  voluntary,  and  as  a  gift.  Jenk.  Cent,  1 09. 
But  see  Cole  v.  Robins,  HilL  2  Ann.  per  Holt,  referred  to  in 
BulL  N.  P.  172.  that  on  the  general  issue,  defendant  may 
give  in  evidence  that  they  made  him  sign  the  bond  when  he 
was  so  drunk  he  knew  not  what  he  did.  A  person  enters  vo- 
luntarily into  a  bond,  though  there  was  not  any  consideration 
for  it ;  if  there  be  no  fraud  used  in  obtaining  the  same,  the 
bo9td  diall  not  be  relieved  against  in  equity :  but  a  voluntary 
bond  may  not  be  paid  in  a  course  of  administration,  ao  as  to 
take  place  of  real  debts,  even  by  simple  contract ;  yet  it  shall 
be  paid  before  legacies.  1  Chan.  Cas.  157*  An  heir  is  not 
bound,  unless  he  be  named  expressly  in  the  bond;  though  the 
executors  and  administrators  are.    Dy.  13. 

It  is  clearly  asreed  that  two  or  more  may  bind  themselves 
jointly  in  an  obligation,  or  they  may  bind  themselves  jointly 
and  severally ;  in  which  last  case  the  obligee  must  sue  th^m 
jointly,  or  he  may  sue  any  one  of  them  at  his  election ;  but  3* 
they  are  jointly  and  not  severally  bound,  the  obligee  must  sue 
them  jointly ;  also  in  such  case,  if  one  of  them  dies,  his  exe* 
cutor  is  totally  discharged,  and  the. survivor  and  survivors  only 
chargeable.  2  RolL  Abr.  148:  Dyer,  I9.  310:  5  Co.  19:  DaL 
S5.pL^2:  I  Salk.  393:  Carth.  01:  I  Luiw.  696. 
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If  three  enter  into  an  obligation,  and  bind  themselves  in  the 
words  following,  Obligamtu  nos  et  utrutnque  nostrum  per  se 
pro  Mo  et  in  nltdo,  these  make  the  obligation  joint  and  several. 
Dyer,  ig.b.pL  114. 

III.  The  Ceremonies  to  constitute  a  Bond, — It  is  said,  that 


ing  any  word,  is  sufficient:  otherwise,  a  man  that  is  mute 
could  not  deliver  a  deed.  Co,  Lit,  36.  a :  Cro.  Eliz.  SS5 : 
Leon,  193:  Cro.  Eliz.  122. 

Interlineation  in  a  bond,  in  a  place  not  material,  will  not 
make  the  bond  void ;  but  if  it  be  altered  in  a  part  material,  it 
shall  be  void.    1  Nels.  Ahr.  391*     And  a  bond  may  be  void  by 


there  are  only  three  things  essentially  necessary  to  the  making    rasure,  &c. ;  as  where  the  date,  &c  is  rased  after  delivery. 


a  good  obligation,  mz.  wriitng  on  paper  or  parchment,  sealing, 
and  deUvenf;  but  it  hath  l^en  adjudged  not  to  be  necessary 
that  the  ol^igor  should  sign  or  subscribe  his  name;  and  that 
therefore,  if  in  the  obligation  the  obligor  be  named  Erlin,  and 
he  signs  his  name  Erlwm,  that  this  variation  is  not  material, 
because  subscribing  is  no  essential  part  of  the  deed,  sealing 
being  sufficient.  2  Co.  5.  a,  Godard's  case :  Noy,  21. 85 :  Moor. 
28 :  Stile,  97 :  2  Salk.  462  :  5  Mod.  281. 

And  though  the  seed  be  necessary,  and  the  usual  way  of  de- 
claring on  a  oond  is,  that  the  defendant  by  his  bond  or  writing 
obligatory  sealed  with  his  seal,  acknowledged,  &c. ;  yet  if  the 
word  sealed  be  wanting,  it  is  cured  by  verdict  and  pleading 
over,  for  all  necessary  circumstances  shall  be  intended ;  and  if 
it  were  not  sealed,  it  could  not  be  his  deed  or  obligation.  Di/er, 
19.  a :  Cro.  Eliz.  571.  737 :  Cro.  Jac.  420 :  2  Co.  5 :  1  Vent.  70 : 
3  Lev.  348 :  1  Salk.  141 :  6  Mod.  306. 

Also,  though  sealing  and  delivery  be  essential  in  an  obliga- 
tion, yet  there  is  no  occasion  in  the  bond  to  mention  that  it  was 
sealed  and  delivered ;  because,  as  Lord  Coke  says,  these  are 
things  which  are  done  afterwards.     2  Co.  5.  a. 

The  name  of  the  obligor  subscribed,  'tis  said,  is  sufficient, 
though  there  is  a  blank  for  his  christian  name  in  the  bond. 
Cro.  Jac.  261.  Vide  Cro.  Jac.  558 :  1  Mod.  107.  In  these 
cases,  though  there  be  a  verdict,  there  shall  not  be  judgment. 
l^lim  an  obligor's  name  is  omitted  to  be  inserted  in  the  bond, 
and  yet  he  signs  and  seals  it,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  make 
sood  such  an  accident;  and  in  case  a  person  takes  away  a  bond 
naudulently,  and  cancels  it,  the  obligee  shall  have  as  much 
benefit  thereby  as  if  not  cancelled.  3  Chan.  Rep.  99'  184. — 
Where  a  man  was  bound,  and  not  said  to  whom  the  name  was 
supplied.  3  Lev.  21 :  2  Fes.  Sen.  100:  2  Jac.  ^  Walk.  1.— 
Where  the  obligatory  part  omitted  the  word  ^'  pounds,"  it  was 
supplied.     8  Bam.  4*  C.  568. 

An  obligation  is  good  though  it  wants  a  date,  or  hath  a  false 
Of  impoasiue  date  ;  for  the  date,  as  hath  been  observed,  is  not 
of  the  substance  of  the  deed ;  but  herein  we  must  take  notice 
that  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  a  deed  or  obligation  is  the  day 
of  the  date,  though  there  is  no  day  set  forth.  2  Co.  5.  God- 
daid's  case :  Noy.  21.  85,  S6 :  Hob.  249 :  Stile,  97 :  Cro.  Jac. 
136. 264 :  Yelv.  193 :  1  Salk.  76 :  see  %fe*  v.  fVardle,  4  Bam. 
4-  C. :  Sied  V.  Mart,  4  Bam.  ^  C.  72. 

If  a  man  declare  on  a  bond,  bearing  date  such  a  day,  but 
does  not  say  when  delivered,  this  is  good ;  for  every  deed  is 
supposed  to  be  delivered  and  made  on  the  day  it  bears  date ; 
and  if  the  plaintiff  declare  on  a  date,  he  cannot  afterwards 
reply  that  it  was  first  delivered,  at  another  day,  for  this  would 
be  a  departure.  Cro.  Eliz.  773:  2  Lev.  348:  1  Salk.  141. 
Vide  1  Brownl  104:  1  Lev.  196. 

A  plaintiff  may  suggest  a  date  in  a  bond,  where  there  is 
none,  or  it  is  impossible,  &c  where  the  parties  and  sum  are 
sufficiently  expressed.  5  Mod.-  282.  A  botid  dated  on  the 
same  day  on  which  a  release  is  made  of  all  things  up  to  the 
day  erf*  the  date,  is  not  thereby  discharged.   2  RoU.  Rep.  255. 

If  the  bond  was  delivered  before  the  date,  on  issue,  non  est 

faetmm,joKDed  on  such  a  deed,  the  jury  are  not  estopped  to  find 

the  truth,  viz.  that  it  was  delivered  before  the  date,  and  it  is  a 

good  deed  from  the  delivery.    2  Co.  4.  6 :  3  Keb.  332 :  see 

4  Bam.  4*  C.  72. 

A  person  shall  not  be  charged  by  a  bond,  though  signed  and 
jciled,  without  delivery,  or  words,  or  other  thing,  amounting 
to  a  delivefj.  1  Leon.  140.  But  a  bond  or  deed  may  be  de- 
Ifrefcd  by  words,  without  any  act  of  delivery ;  as  where  the 
obligor  says  to  the  obligee.  Go  and  take  the  said  writing,  or 
take  it  as  mj  deed,  &c.    So  an  actual  delivery,  without  speak* 


which  goes  through  the  whole.  5  Rep.  23.  If  the  words  in 
a  bond  at  the  end  of  a  condition.  That  then  this  obligation  to  be 
void,  are  omitted,  the  condition  will  be  void,  but  not  the  obli- 
gation.   See  farther  Bof.  Ab.  Obligation.  (C.) 

IV.  The  Condition. — The  condition  of  a  bond  was,  that 
A.  L.  should  pay  such  a  sum  upon  the  25th  of  December,  or 
appear  in  Hilary  term  af^r  in  the  court  of  B.  R.  He  died 
after  the  25th  of  December,  and  before  Hilary  term,  and  had 
not  paid  any  thing :  in  this  case  the  condition  was  not  broken 
for  non-payment,  and  the  other  part  is  become  impossible  bv 
the  act  of  God.  1  Mod.  Rep.  265.  And  when  a  condition  is 
doubtful,  it  is  always  taken  most  favourably  for  the  obligor, 
and  against  the  obligee ;  but  so  as  a  reasonaUe  construction 
be  made  as  near  as  can  be  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties.     Dyer,  51. 

If  no  time  is  limited  in  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  money,  it 
is  due  presently  and  payable  on  demand.  1  Bronml.  53.  But 
the  judges  have  sometimes  appointed  a  convenient  time  for 
payment,  having  regard  to  the  distance  of  place,  and  the  time 
wherein  the  thing  may  be  performed.  And  if  a  condition  be 
made  impossible  in  respect  to  time,  as  to  make  payment  of 
money  on  the  30th  of  February,  &c  it  shall  be  paid  presently. 
Jones,  143 :  see  1  Leon.  101. 

A  bond  made  to  enfeoff  two  persons ;  if  one  dies  before  the 
time  is  past  wherein  it  should  be  done,  the  obligor  must  en- 
feoff the  survivor  of  them,  or  the  condition  will  be  broken ;  and 
if  it  be  that  B.  and  others  shall  enjoy  land,  and  the  obligor 
and  B.  the  obligee  do  disturb  the  rest,  by  this  the  condition  is 
broken.     4  H.  7.  1  :  Co.  Lit.  384.     Where  one  is  bound  to  do 
an  act  to  the  obligee  himself,  the  doing  it  to  a  stranger  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  obligee,  will  not  be  a  performance  of  the  con- 
dition.   2  Bulst.  149*     But  in  such  case  equity  would  relieve ; 
and  probably  a  judge,  on  such  action  coming  before  him,  would 
order  plaintiff  to  be  non-suited.     If  the  act  be  to  be  done  at  a 
certain  place,  where  the  obligor  is  to  go,  to  Rome,  &c,  and  he 
is  to  do  the  sole  act  without  limitation  of  time,  he  hath  term 
during  life  to  perform  the  same:  if  the  concurrence  of  the 
obligor  and  obligee  is  requisite  it  may  be  hastened  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  obligee.   6  Rep.  30 :  1  Rtil  Abr.  437.     Where  no 
place  is  mention^  for  performance  of  a  condition,  the  obligor 
is  obliged  to  find  out  the  person  of  the  obligee,  if  he  be  in 
England,  and  tender  the  money,  otherwise  the  bond  will  be 
forfeited ;  but  when  a  place  is  appointed,  he  need  seek  no 
farther.     Co.  Lit.  210:  Lit.  340.     And  if,  where  no  place  is 
limited  for  payment  of  money  due  on  a  bond,  the  obligor,  at 
or  after  the  day  of  payment,  meets  with  the  obligee,  and  ten- 
ders him  the  money,  but  he  goes  away  to  prevent  it,  the  obligor 
shall  be  excused.   8  Ed.  4. 

The  obligor,  or  his  servant,  &c  may  tender  the  money  to 
save  the  foneiture  of  the  bond,  and  it  shall  be  a  good  perform- 
ance of  the  condition,  if  made  to  the  obligee,  though  refused 
by  him  ;  yet  if  the  obligor  be  afterwards  sued,  he  must  plead 
that  he  is  still  ready  to  pay  it,  and  tender  the  money  in  court. 
Co.  Lit.  208. 

In  the  performance  of  the  condition  of  an  obligation,  the 
intention  of  the  parties  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded :  and  therefore 
a  performance  in  substance  is  sufficient,  though  it  differ  in 
words  or  some  material  circumstance ;  as  if  one  be  bound  to  de- 
liver the  testament  of  the  testator,  if  he  plead  that  he  had  deli- 
vered letters  testamentary,  it  is  sufficient.  Bro.  C(mdition  158: 
17  Ed.  4.3:1  Roll.  Abr.  426. 

If  the  condition  of  an  obligation  be  to  procure  a  lawful  di^ 
charge,  this  must  be  by  a  release,  or  some  discharge,  that  is 
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pleadable,  and  not  by  acquUtance,  which  is  but  evidence. 
1  Keb,  739. 

If  the  party  who  is  bound  to  perform  the  condition  disables 
himself,  this  is  a  breach  ;  as  where  the  condition  is,  that  the 
feoffee  shall  reinfeoff,  or  make  a  gift  in  tail,  &c.  to  the  feoffor, 
and  the  feoffee,  before  he  performs  it,  make  a  feoffment  or  rift 
in  tail,  or  lease  for  life  or  years  in  prarsenil  ot  futuro  to  another 
person,  or  marry  or  grant  a  rent-charge,  or  be  bound  in  a  sta- 
tute or  recognisance,  or  become  professed ;  in  all  those  cases 
the  condition  is  broken ;  for  the  feoffee  has  either  disabled 
himself  to  make  any  estate,  or  to  make  it  in  the  same  plight  or 
freedom  in  which  he  received  it ;  and  being  once  disabled,  he 
is  ever  disabled,  though  his  wife  should  die,  or  the  rent,  &.c. 
should  be  discharged,  or  he  should  be  deraigned,  &c.  before  the 
time  of  the  reconveyance.  Co,  Lit,  2^1,  222:  Popk.  110: 
1  Co.  25.  a :   1  Roll  Abr.  44?  :  5  Co,  21.  a. 

Where  the  condition  is  in  the  conjunctive,  regularly  both 
parts  must  be  performed :  yet,  to  supply  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  it  is  held,  that  if  a  condition  in  the  conjunctive  be  n<4 
possible  to  be  performed,  it  shall  be  taken  in  the  disjunctive  ; 
as  if  the  condition  be,  that  he  and  his  executors  shall  do  such 
a  thing,  this  shall  be  taken  in  the  disjunctive,  because  he  can- 
not have  an  executor  in  his  life- time ;  so  if  the  condition  be, 
that  he  and  his  assigns  shall  sell  certain  goods,  this  shall  be 
taken  in  the  disjuNciive,  because  both  cannot  do  it.  1  Rol,  Abr, 
444:  On/ew,  52:   1  Leow.  74:   Goulds.  71, 

See  farther  in  this  Diet.  tits.  Condition,  Consideration, 
Gaming,  Marriage ;  as  to  Resignation  Bonds,  see  tit.  Parson. 

A  bond  made  with  condition  not  to  give  evidence  against  a 
felon,  &C.  is  void  ;  -but  the  defendant  must  plead  the  special 
matter.  2  Wilson,  341.  &c.  Condition  of  a  bond  to  indemnify 
a  person  from  any  legal  prosecution  is  against  law,  and  void. 
1  Lulw.  667'  And  if  a  sheriff  takes  a  bond  as  a  reward  for 
doing  of  a  thing,  it  is  void.    3  Salk.  75. 

A  bond  for  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  obligee,  to 
induce  him  to  discharge  a  person  in  his  custody  as  an  impressed 
sailor,  is  void.  9  East,  416.  A  bond  given  to  persons  who 
would  be  prejudiced  by  a  private  act  of  parliament,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  withdrawing  their  opposition  to  it,  is  not 
iliecal.  Jac.  A.  64 :  2  Madd.  S56 :  and  see  Bac.  Ab.  Obli- 
gatton  (C.)  (7th  ed.)  The  obligor  cannot  plead  that  the  con- 
sideration or  condition  of  the  bond  was  in  fact  different  from 
what  is  stated,  unless  he  shows  fraud ;  for  he  is  estopped  by  his 
deed.  2  Bam.  4*  AdoL  544.  But  if  he  shows  fraud  or  illegality, 
he  may  so  plead.     2  Wils.  247:  9  EaH,  406  :  9  Bam.  4*  C.  462. 

V,  1.  The  Discharge  and  Satisfaction  of  Bonds. — Where  a 
lesser  sum  is  paid  before  it  is  due,  and  the  payment  is  accepted, 
it  shall  be  good  in  satisfaction  of  a  greater  sum ;  but  after  the 
money  is  due,  then  a  lesser  sum,  though  accepted,  shall  not  be 
a  satisfaction  for  a  greater  sum.  Thus  in  debt  upon  bond 
conditioned  to  pay  8/.  defendant  pleaded  payment  of  51.  before 
the  day  mentioned  in  the  condition^  which  the  oUigee  accepted 
in  satisfaction  of  the  bond,  and  upon  demurrer  this  was  ad- 
judged a  good  plea.  Moor,  677*  Vide  3  Bulst.  301.— Payment 
after  the  day,  of  a  less  sum,  is  not  good,  as  the  bond  is  for- 
feited, at  common  law  ;  and  there  is  not  any  statute  to  relieve. 
See  Bac.  Ab.  Accord  and  Satisfaction.  (A.)  (7th  ed.) 

Debt  upon  bond  of  I6L  conditioned  to  pay  8/.  lOs.  on  a 
certain  day  ;  the  defendant  pleaded,  that,  before  that  day,  he, 
at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff^  paid  to  him  5l.  which  he  ac- 
cepted in  satisfaction  of  the  debt ;  and  upon  demurrer,  the 
plaintiff  had  judgment,  because  the  defendant  had  pleaded  the 
payment  of  the  5l.  generalhf,  without  alleging  that  it  was  in 
satisfaction  of  the  debt.  U  is  true,  he  sets  forth,  that  it  was 
accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  but  it  ought  likewise  to  be 
paid  in  satisfaction.  5  Rep.  117-  Debt  upon  bond,  condi- 
tioned, that  in  consideration  the  plaintiff  had  paid  12/.  to  the 
defendant,  he  became  bound  to  pay  the  plaintiff  12/.  if  he  lived 
one  month  after  the  date  of  that  bond ;  and  if  not  paid  at  that 
time,  then  to  pay  him  14/»  if  he  lived  six  months  after  the 


date  of  the  bond ;  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  after  the  ax 
months  he  naid  plaintiff  8/.,  and  then  gave  him  another  bond 
in  the  penalty  of  20/.  conditioned  to  pay  him  10/.  on  a  certain 
day,  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  other  bond,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
did  accordingly  accept  the  said  bond ;  upon  a  demurrer  to  this 
plea,  it  was  held  ill ;  for  admitting  that  one  bond  might  be 
given  in  satisfaction  of  another,  yet  it  cannot  be  after  the  other 
is  forfeited,  as  it  was  in  this  case ;  because  after  the  forfeiture 
the  penalty  is  vested  in  the  obligee,  and  a  less  sum  cannot  be  a 
satisfaction  for  a  greater.     1  Lui.  464. 

It  hath  been  adjudged,  that  the  acceptance  of  one  bond  can- 
!  not  be  pleaded  in  satisfaction  of  another  bond.  Cro.  Car.  35  : 
Moor,  872 :  Cro,  EUz,  7}  6.  727 :  2  Cro.  579-  Thus  in  debt 
on  a  bond  of  100/.  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  52/.  10*.  on 
a  certain  day,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  at  the  day,  &c  he 
and  his  son  cave  a  new  bond  of  1 00/ ,  conditioned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  52X  10*.  at  another  day  then  to  come,  which  the 
plaintiff  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  old  bond ;  and  upon 
demurrer  it  was  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff,  because  the  accept- 
ance of  a  new  bond  to  pay  money  at  another  day,  could  not  be 
a  present  satisfaction  for  the  money  due  on  the  day  when  it 
was  to  be  paid  on  the  old  bond.  Hob.  68.  But  it  is  otherwise 
where  the  second  is  not  given  by  the  obligor ;  as  in  debt  upon 
bond  against  the  defendant  as  heir,  &c.  he  pleaded  that  his 
ancestor,  the  obligor,  died  intestate,  and  that  W.  R.  adminis- 
tered, who  gave  tbe  plaintiff  another  bond  in  satisfaction  of  the 
former :  there  was  a  verdict  for  the  defendant ;  and  it  being 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  this  distinction  was  made,  that  u 
the  obligor,  who  gave  the  first  bond,  had  likewise  given  the 
second,  it  would  not  have  discharged  the  first ;  but  in  this 
case  the  second  bond  was  not  given  by  him  who  gave  the  first, 
but  by  his  administrator,  which  had  mended  the  security,  be- 
cause he  may  l)e  chargeable  de  bonis  proprOs;  and  for  that 
reason  the  second  bond  was  held  to  be  a  discharge  of  the  first. 
1  Mod.  225.     See  Bac,  Ab.  Accord  and  Satisfaction.  (7th  ed.) 

2.  A  bond  on  which  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  been 
demanded  for  20  years,  will  be  presumed  in  equity  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  be  decreed  to  be  cancelled ;  and  a  perpetual  injunc- 
tion granted  to  stay  proceedings  thereon.  1  Ch.  Rep.  79: 
Finch,  Rep,  78 :  see  Mod.  Ca.  22. — But  satisfaction  may  be 
presumed  within  a  less  period,  if  any  evidence  be  given  in  aid 
of  the  pi^umption ;  as  if  an  account  between  the  parties  has 
been  settled  in  the  intermediate  time,  without  any  notice 
having  been  taken  of  such  a  demand. — Yet  length  of  time  is 
no  legal  bar,  it  is  only  a  ground  for  the  jury  to  presume  satis- 
faction. 1  Term  Rep.  4^70.  And  the  presumption  of  payment 
may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  the  obligor  had  not  the 
means  of  laying.  Fladong  v.  Winter,  19  Ves.  I96:  see 
1  Camp.  217:2  Moo.  ^  Malk.  44. 

If  several  obligors  are  bound  jointly  and  severally,  and  the 
obligee  make  one  of -them  his  executor,  it  is  a  release  of  the 
debt,  and  the  executor  cannot  sue  the  other  obligor.  8  Co.  136: 
1  Salk.  300 :  and  vide  1  Jon.  345.  But  though  it  be  a  release 
in  law,  in  regard  it  is  the  proper  act  of  the  obligee,  yet  the 
debt  by  this  is  not  absolutdy  discharged,  but  it  remains  assets 
in  his  hands,  to  pay  both  debts  and  legacies.  Cro.  Car.  373 : 
Yelv.  160.     See  tit.  Executor,  IV.  8. 

If  a  feme  sole  obligee  take  one  of  the  obligors  to  hu shandy 
this  is  said  to  be  a  release  in  law  of  the  debt,  being  her  own 
act.     8  Co,  136.  a :  March.  128. 

If  one  obligor  makes  the  executor  of  the  obligee  his  executor, 
and  leaves  assets,  the  debt  is  deemed  satisfied,  for  he  has 
power,  by  way  of  retainer,  to  satisfy  the  debt ;  and  neither  he 
nor  the  administrator  de  bonis  nan,  Sfc.  of  the  obligee  can  ever 
sue  the  surviving  obligor.     Hob.  10. 

But  if  two  are  bound  jointly  and  severally  to  A.  and  the 
executor  of  one  of  them  makes  the  obligee  his  executor,  yet 
the  obligee  may  sue  the  other  obligor.    2  Lev.  73.    See  tit 
Executor,  IV.  8. 

If  two  are  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  an  obligation,  and 
the  obligee  r^ease  to  one  of  them,  both  are  discharged.     Co. 
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U  9S2*  a.  But  a  ormiaiit  net  to  tae  one  d  several  eUigon 
lias  not  this  e£fiKt.    Dean  v.  NewhaU,  8  Term  Rep.  l6S : 

6  Taunt.  239- 

Three  were  bound  jointly  and  seTemllj  in  an  obHgation,  and 
an  action  was  brought  against  one  of  theni,  who  pleaded,  that 
the  seal  of  one  of  the  others  was  torn  ofi^  and  the  obligation 
eancdUed^  and  therefore  Toid  against  all.  Upon  demurrer  it 
Was  adjudged^  that  the  obligation,  by  the  tearing  ofi*  the  seal  of 
(me  of  the  obligors,  became  void  against  all,  notwithstanding 
the  obligors  were  severally  bound.  2  Lev,  220 :  2  Shorn.  289: 
Sed.  qu. 

If  the  eondttioB  of  a  bond  be,  that  a  elerk  shall  faithfully 
serve,  and  account  for  all  money,  &c.  to  the  obligee  and  his 
executors,  this  does  not  make  the  obligor  liable  for  money 
vecmved  by  the  derk  in  the  service  of  the  executors  of  the 
obligee,  who  continue  the  business,  and  retain  the  derk  in  the 
same  employment,  with  the  addition  of  other  business,  and  an 
increase  of  salary.  1  Term  Rep.  287.— But  such  a  bond  is  not 
discharged  by  the  obligees  taking  another  partner  into  their 
house ;  it  is  a  security  to  the  house  of  the  obligees.  76.  29 1.  it. 
And  so  also  as  to  a  similar  bond  to  trustees  for  an  insurance 
company.  It  is  a  security  to  the  existing  body  of  persons, 
carrying  on  the  same  business  under  the  same  name,  and  may 
he  sued  on,  though  the  shares  are  not  in  the  same  hands. 
12  Easiy  400.  But  if  the  bond  is  to  pay  to  C.  D.  and  £. 
all  sums  which  they  shall  advance,  it  does  not  cover  advances 
made  after  death  m  C.  and  the  introduction  of  another  party. 
3  East,  484 :  and  see  3  Camp.  53.  ace.;  and  1  New  R.  84. 

VI.  Aetums  and  Pteadings  on  Bonds. — In  a  b(md  where  se- 
Teral  are  bound  severally,  the  obligee  is,  at  his  election,  to  sue 
all  the  obligors  together,  or  all  c^  them  apart,  and  have  several 
iudgments  and  executions ;  but  he  shall  have  satisfaction  but 
onee,  for  if  it  be  of  one  only,  that  shall  discharge  the  rest.  Dyer, 
ig.  310.  Where  two  or  more  are  bound  in  a  joint  bond,  and 
only  one  is  sued,  he  must  plead  in  abatement,  that  two  more 
sealed  the  bond,  &c.  and  aver  that  they  are  living,  and  so  pray 
lodgment  de  hUla,  ^.  And  not  demur  to  the  dedaration.  Sid. 
420. 

If  action  be  brought  upon  a  bond  against  two  joint  and  seve- 
ral obligors  jointly,  and  both  are  taken  by  capias,  here  the  death 
er  escape  at  one  shall  not  lelease  the  other;  but  the  same  kind 
oi  execution  must  be  taken  forth  aeainst  them :  it  is  otherwise 
when  they  are  sued  severally.     Hao.  59* 

Also,  if  two  or  more  be  jointly  bound,  though  regulariy  one 
•f  them  alone  cannot  be  sued,  yet  if  process  be  taken  out 
against  all,  and  one  of  them  only  appears,  but  the  others  sUmd 
out  to  an  outlawry,  he  who  appeared  shall  be  charged  with  the 
whole  debt.    9  Co.  II9. 

If  a  bond  is  made  to  three,  to  jNiy  money  to  one  of  them, 
they  must  all  join  in  the  action,  because  they  are  but  as  one  ob- 
j^Kee*     X  et9.  1 1 7 . 

•  So  if  Ml  obligation  be  made  to  three,  and  two  bring  their  ac* 
tion,  they  ought  to  show  the  third  is  dead.  1  Sid.  288.  420 : 
1  Vent.  84. 

Though  there  be  several  oUigees,  yet  a  person  cannot  be 
bound  to  several  persons  severally  ;  and  therefore  an  obligation 
■f  9O0L  to  two,  to  pay  100/.  to  the  one,  and  the  other  100/.  to 
the  other,  is  a  void  condition.  Dyer,  350.  a.  pi.  20 :  Hob.  I7£: 
S  BromnL  20?:  Yeh.  177. 

if  A.  bind  himself  in  a  sum  to  B.  to  pay  to  C,  who  is  a 
tbraager,  a  payment  to  C.  is  a  payment  to  B.,  and  in  an  action 
upon  it,  the  count  must  be  upon  a  bond  payable  to  B.  1  Sid. 
295:  2  Keb.9i. 

In  debt  the  declaration  was,  that  the  ^fendant  became  hound 

in  a  bond  of ,  for  the  payment  of  —  to  him,  his  attor- 

Tiey  er  assigns,  and  on  oyer  of  the  bond  it  appeared,  that  it  was 
to  pay  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney  or  assigns,  without  mention  of 
kimself ;  and  on  demurrer  for  this  variance  it  was  said,  that  the 
dtoHaration  must  not  he  aeeording  to  the  letter  of  die  obHgation, 
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hut  according  to  the  opeaaldmi  of  the  law  thereupon*    6  Moi. 
228.     Robert  v.  Hamaee. 

So  if  A.  makes  a  bond  to  B.  to  pay  to  sueh  person  as  he  ^all 
ai^int ;  if  B.  does  not  appoint  one,  payment  to  him  is  a  payu 
ment  to  B,  and  if  B.  appoint  none,  it  shall  be  paid  to  B  hiin* 
self.    6  Mod.  228. 

If  A.  by  his  bill  obligatoiy,  acknowledges  himself  to  be  indebted 
to  B.  in  the  sum  of  10/.  to  be  paid  at  a  day  to  come,  and  binds 
himself  and  his  heirs  in  the  same  bill  in  20/.  but  does  not  men- 
tion to  whom  he  is  bound,  yet  the  obligation  is  good,  and  he 
shall  be  intended  to  be  bound  to  B.  to  whom  he  curknowledged 
before  the  10/.  to  be  due.  2  RolL  Abr.  148.  Franklin  r. 
Turner. 

If  an  infant  seal  a  bond,  and  be  sued  thereon,  he  is  not  to 
plead  non  est  factum,  but  must  avoid  the  bond  by  special  plead- 
ing; for  this  bond  is  only  voidable,  and  not  in  itself  void* 
5  Rep.  119.  But  if  a  bond  be  made  by  a  feme  covert,  she 
may  plead  her  coverture,  and  conclude  non  est  factum,  Sfc.  her 
bond  being  void.  10  Rep.  119:  see  Bac.  Ab.  Obligation  (F.): 
and  the  note  to  Thomas  Sf  Fraser^s  Coke's  Reports^  vol.  5. 
119.6.  Or  plead  y?o;t  est  factum,  and  give  coverture  in  evi- 
dence. If  a  bond  depends  upon  some  other  deed,  and  the  deed 
becomes  void,  the  bond  is  also  void. 

As  to  the  pleading  of  performance,  the  defendant  must  set 
forth  in  what  manner  he  hath  performed  it.  Thus,  in  debt  on 
a  bond,  with  condition  for  performance  of  several  things,  the 
defendant  pleads  that  the  condition  of  the  said  deed  was  never 
broken  by  biro,  and  held  an  ill  plea :  because,  for  saving  the 
bond,  it  is  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  show  how  he  hath 
performed  the  condition ;  and  this  sort  of  pleading  was  never 
admitted.     2  Vent.  156. 

So  if  he  had  pleaded  that  he  performed  every  thing,  it  had 
been  ill ;  for  the  particulars  being  expressed  in  the  condition, 
he  oueht  to  jplead  to  each  particularly ;  but  if  the  condition 
were  for  performance  of  covenants  in  an  indenture,  perform- 
ance were  generally  a  good  plea.  1  Lev.  802.  This  must  be 
understood  where  the  covenants  are  set  forth,  and  appear  to  bg 
all  in  the  affirmative.  For  if  some  are  in  the  affirmative,  some 
in  the  negative,  or  any  in  the  disjunctive,  the  defendant  should 
plead  specially. 

In  debt  on  an  obligation  for  pa3mient  of  money,  &c  the  de>* 
fendant  pleads,  that  at  the  time  and  place  he  was  ready  to  pay 
the  money,  but  that  nobody  was  there  to  receive  it ;  and  held 
ill  on  a  general  demurrer,  for  want  of  stating  a  tonder,  for  the 
tender  only  is  traversable.     8  Lev,  104. 

In  debt  on  a  bond  with  condition,  the  defendant  pleads  a  col- 
lateral plea,  which  is  insuffirient;  the  plaintiff  demurs,  and 
hath  judgment,  without  assigning  a  breac|i ;  for  the  defendant^ 
by  pleading  a  defective  plea,  fay  whidi  he  would  excuse  his  non* 
peiformance  of  the  condition,  saves  the  plaint^  the  trouble  of 
assigning  a  breach,  and  gives  him  advantage  of  putting  himself 
on  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether  the  plea  be  good  or  not ; 
but  if  the  j^aintiff •  had  admitted  the  plea,  and  made  a  replica- 
tion which  showed  no  cause  of  action,  it  had  been  otherwise  ; 
but  if  the  replication  were  idle,  and  the  defendant  demurred^ 
yet  the  plaintiff  should  have  judgment  without  assigning  a 
breach.  1  Lev.  55.  84:  8  Lev.  17*  24.  This  must  mean,  if 
the  plea  was  bed  in  substance. 

And  in  all  cases  of  debt  on  an  obligation  with  condition 
rthat  of  a  bond  to  perform  an  award  only  excepted),  if  the  de- 
fondant  plead  a  special  matter,  that  admits  and  excuses  a  non- 
performance, the  plaintiff  need  only  answer,  and  fidsify  the 
special  matter  alleged;  for  he  that  excuses  a  non-performance 
admits  it,  and  the  plaintiff  need  not  show  that  which  the  de« 
fondant  hath  supposed  and  adnntted.     Salk.  1 38. 

But  if  the  defendant  pleads  a  performance  of  the  condition^ 
though  it  be  not  well  pleaded,  the  plaintiff,  in  his  replication, 
must  show  a  breach ;  for  then  he  has  no  cause  of  action,  unless 
he  show  it :  and  this  difference  will  give  he  true  reason,  and 
reconcale  the  following  cases.  1  Salk.  188:  1  Lev.  56. 84. 226$ 
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1  Sattnd.  102.  159-  817:  S  Lev.  17-  24:  1  Fent.  114:  Cro. 
Eliz.  320:   Yelv.  78. 

But  by  Stat.  4  Anne,  c.  16.  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brought 
.on  single  bill,  or  judgment,  after  money  paid^  such  payment 
•may  be  pleaded  in  bar.  So  if  a  bond  with  a  condition,  upon 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  due  by  the  condition,  though 
such  payment  w^  not  strictly  made  according  to  the  condition^ 
yet  it  may  be  pleaded  in  bar. 

By  Stat.  8  and  9  ^«  8.  c.  1 1.  §  8.  in  actions  on  bonds  for  per- 
formance of  covenants,  the  plaintiff  may  (which  is  held 
Tnusf)  assign  as  many  breaches  as  he  pleases,  and  the  jury 
may  assess  damages.  The  defendant  paying  the  damages,  exe- 
cution may  be  staid :  but  the  judgment  to  remain  to  answer 
any  future  breach,  and  plaintiff  may  then  have  scire  facias 
against  the  defendant ;  and  so  ioiies  quolies.  As  to  the  cases 
which  are  and  are  not  within  this  statute,  see  Bac.  Ab. 
Obligation.  (F.)  (7th  ed.)  Generally  it  applies  to  all  bonds 
■except  those  conditioned  for  payment  of  a  gross  sum. 

In  debt  on  a  bond,  the  defendant  may  have  several  pleas  in 
bar ;  as  if  the  plaintiff  sue  as  executor,  the  defendant  may 
plead  the  release  of  the  testator,  for  part,  and  for  the  residue 
the  release  of  the  plaintiff,  so  he  may  plead  payment  as  to  part, 
and  as  to  the  rest  an  acquiiiance.     1  Salk,  1 80. 

But  a  defendant  in  an  action  on  a  bond  cannot  plead  non  est 
factum,  and  a  tender  as  to  part.     5  Tenn  Rep,  97. 

In  debt  on  an  obligation  the  defendant  cannot  plead  nil  debet, 
but  must  deny  the  deed  by  pleading  non  est  factum;  for  the 
seal  of  the  party  continuing,  it  must  be  dissolved  eo  ligamine 
quoligatur.     Hard.  332:  Hob.  218. 

In  bonds  to  save  harmless,  the  defendant  being  prosecuted,  is 
to  plead  non  damnijicnttu,  4'C. 

The  stealing  of  any  bond  or  bill,  &c  for  money,  being  the 
property  of  any  one,  made  felony,  as  if  offenders  had  taken 
other  goods  of  like  value.  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  5,  See 
tit.  Felony. 

BONDAGE.  Is  slavery;  and  bondmen,  in  Domesday,  are 
called  servi,  but  rendered  different  from  villani. — Et  de  toto 
ienemento,  quod  de  ipso  tenet  in  bondagio  in  soca  de  Nortane 
cum.  pertin.     Mon.  Angl.  2.  par.  fol.  609.     See  Nativus. 

B()NIS  NON  AMOVENDIS.  A  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  &c.  where  a  writ  of  error  is  brought ;  to 
charge  them  that  the  person  against  whom  judgment  is  obtained 
be  not  suffered  to  remove  his  goods,  till  the  error  is  tried  and 
(letermined.     Reg.  Orig.  131. 

BONIUM,  seu  BOVIUM.  Boverton,  or  Cowbridge,  in 
Glamorganshire,  also  Bangor,  in  Flintshii'e. 

BOOKS,  By  stat.  7  A.  c.  14.  §  10.  if  any  book  shall  be  taken 
or  otherwise  lost  out  of  any  parochial  library,  any  justice  may 
grant  his  warrant  to  search  for  it ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found,  it 
shall,  by  order  of  such  justice,  be  restored  to  the  library. 

The  sole  right  of  printing  books,  bequeathed  to  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  England,  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester  is  secured  to 
them  by  stat.  \5  G.3.  c.  53. 

From  the  7th  to  the  1 1  th  century  books  were  very  scarce. 
To  that  was  chiefly  owing  the  universal  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed during  that  period.  After  the  Saracens  conquered  Egypt 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  with  that  country  (as 
to  Europe,  &c)  was  almost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  papyrus 
no  longer  in  use.  So  that  paper  was  used,  and  as  the  price  of 
that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare,  and  of  great  value. 
Vide  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  I  voL  233, 
234. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  art  of  making  paper  was  in- 
vented, the  number  of  manuscripts  was  thereby  increased,  and 
the  study  of  the  sciences  greatly  facilitated.  See  farther  as  to 
Books,  tit.  Literary  Property. 

BOOK  OF  RATES.     See  title  Customs. 

BOOK  OF  RESPONSES,  is  that  which  the  director  of  the 
chancery  keeps^  particularly  to  note  a  seizure^  when  he  gives 


order  to  the  sheriff  in  that  part  to  give  it  to  an  heir,  whose  ser« 
vice  has  been  returned  to  him.  The  form  of  it  is  respondeat 
vice  comes,  Sfc.     Scotch  Diet. 

BOOKSELLERS,  and  authors  of  books,  &c  See  title 
Literary  Property. 

BOOTING,  or  BOTING-CORN,  rent-com,  anciently  so 
called.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Haddenham,  in  com. 
Bucks,  formerly  paid  booting  com  to  the  prior  of  Rochester. 
Antiq.  of  Purveyance,  fol.  418.  It  is  thought  to  be  so  called, 
as  being  paid  by  the  tenants  by  way  of  bote,  or  boot,  viz.,  as  a 
compensation  to  the  lord  for  his  making  them  leases,  &c. 

BORCOVICUS  and  BOROVICUM.  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

BORDAGIUM.     See  Bordlode. 

BORDARIA.     A  cottage,  from  the  Sax.  bord,  domus. 

BORDARII,orBORDIMANNI.  These  words  often  occur 
in  Domesday,  and  some  think  they  mean  boors,  husbandmen^ 
or  cottagers.  In  the  Domesday  inquisition  they  were  distinct 
from  the  villani;  and  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  less  servile  condi* 
tion,  who  had  a  bord  or  cottage,  with  a  small  parcel  of  land 
allowed  to  them,  on  condition  they  should  supply  the  lord  with 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  other  small  provisions,  for  his  board  at 
entertainment.  Some  derive  the  word  bordarii  from  the  old 
Gall,  bords,  the  limits  or  extreme  parts  of  any  extent ;  as  the 
borders  of  a  country,  and  the  borderers  inhabitants  in  those 
parts.     Spelm. 

BORDER  WARRANT.  The  judge  ordinary  on  either 
side  of  the  border  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  gi^'cs  war- 
rant for  arresting  the  person  or  effects  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
opposite  side,  until  he  finds  security  judicio  sistu 

BORD-HALFPENY,  Sax.  bord,  a  table,  and  halpeny,  or 
half-penny.  Spelm.']  A  small  toll,  by  custom  paid  to  the  lord 
of  the  town  for  setting  up  boards,  tables,  booths,  &c.  in  fain 
and  markets. 

BORDLANDS.  The  demesnes  which  lords  keep  in  their 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or  table.  Bract,  lib.  4. 
tract.  3.  c.  9«     Spelm. 

BORDLODE,  or  BORDAGE.  A  service  required  of 
tenants  to  carry  timber  out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord  to  his  house : 
or  it  is  said  to  be  the  quantity  of  food  or  provision,  which  the 
bordarii,  or  bordmen,  paid  for  their  bord  lands.  The  old  Scots 
had  the  term  of  burd,  and  meet-burd  for  victuals  and  provisions : 
and  burden  sack,  for  a  sack  full  of  provender :  from  whence  it 
is  probable  came  our  word  burden.     Spelm. 

BORD-SERVICE.      A  tenure  of  bord-lands;  by  which 
some  lands  in  the  manor  of  Fulham  in  com.  Mid.  and  elsewhere 
are  held  of  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  tenants  do  now  pay 
six-pence  per  acre  in  lieu  of  finding  provision,  anciently  for 
their  lord's  board  or  table.     Blount. 

BORD-BRIGCH,  borg-bryce,  or  burg-brych.  Sax.]  A 
breach  or  violation  of  surety-ship,  pledge-^ach,  or  breach  of 
mutual  fidelity. 

BOREL-FOLK,  i.  e.  country  people,  from  the  Fr.  boure 
floccus,  because  they  covered  their  heads  with  such  stu^ 
Blount. 

BORGH  UPON  WEIR  OF  LAW,  is  to  find  caution  to 
answer  as  law  will.     Scotch  Did. 

BORLASIUS.     Borlace. 

BOROUGH,  Fr.  burg,  Lat.  burgus.  Sax.  borhoe.]  Signifies 
a  corporate  town,  which  is  not  a  city  ;  and  also  such  a  town  or 
place  as  sends  burgesses  to  parliament.  Verstegan  saith  that 
burg,  or  burgh,  whereof  we  make  our  borough,  metaphorically' 
signifies  a  town  having  a  wall,  or  some  kind  of  inclosure  about 
it :  and  all  places  that,  in  old  time,  had  among  our  ancestors 
the  name  of  borough,  were  one  way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified. 
Lit.  §  16*4.  But  sometimes  it  is  used  for  villa  insigmor,  or  a 
country  town  of  more  than  ordinary  note,  not  walled.  A  bo« 
rough  is  a  place  of  safety,  protection,  and  privilege,  according 
to  Somner ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  flen.  II.  burghs  had  ^ 
great  privileges,  that  if  a  bond-man  or  servant  remained  in  a 
borough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  by  that  residence  madea  free« 
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man.  GlanvUk*  And  why  these  were  called  free  burghs^  and 
the  tradesmen  in  them  Jree  burgesses,  was  from  a  freedom  to 
huj  and  sell^  without  disturbance,  exempt  from  toll^  &c.  granted 
hy  charter.  It  is  conjectured  that  borhoe,  or  borough,  was  also 
formerly  taken  for  those  companies  consisting  of  ten  families, 
which  were  to  be  pledges  for  one  another:  and  we  are  told  by 
some  writers  that  it  is  a  street  or  row  of  houses  close  to  one 
another.  BracL  lib,  3.  iracL  2.  c.  10:  Lamb.  Duty  of  Const, 
p.  8.  Vide  Squire's  Anglo-Sajcon  Government,  236,  247*  251. 
25i.  258.  262.  264.  Trading  boroughs  were  first  formed  in  the 
time  of  Alfred.     Squire,  247-  251. 

In  Scotland  boroughs  are  divided  into  n^aZ  boroughs  and  6o- 
roughs  of  barony;  the  former  holding  of  the  king,  the  latter 
of  a  subject.  The  magistrates  of  royal  boroughs  have  the  same 
jorifdiction  within  the  borough  as  sheriffs  in  their  counties. 

A  borough  is  now  generally  understood  to  be  a  town^  either 
cotporate  or  not,  that  sends  burgesses  to  parliament.  1  Comm. 
114.  and  Coleridge's  Note  there.  See  title  Burgage^Tenure, 
Parliament, 

BOROUGH  COURTS.    Vide  CourU. 

BOROUGH  HEADS,  Borouoh-holdebs,  Borshold- 
SBS,  or  BuBSH0LD£BS»  quosi  borh-ealders.  See  title  Head- 
bonmgk, 

BOROUGH-ENGLISH.  A  custom  relative  to  the  descent 
of  lands^  in  some  ancient  boroughs,  and  copyhold  manors^  that 
estates  shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son;  or^  if  the  owner  hath 
so  issue,  to  his^otfitger  brotlier;  JJU.  §  l65  ;  as  in  Edmunton, 
dc.    Kitch,  102. 

This  is  so  named,  in  contradistinction,  as  it  were,  to  the  Nor- 
man customs,  and  is  noticed  by  Glanville,  lib,  1.  c.  3. 

Littleton  gives  the  following  reason  for  this  custom.  Be- 
cause the  younger  son,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age,  is  not  so 
capable  as  the  rest  of  his  brethren  to  help  himself.  Other  au- 
thors have,  indeed,  given  a  much  stranger  reason  for  this  cus- 
tom, as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  anciently  a  right  of  concu- 
binage with  his  tenant's  wife  on  her  wedding  night ;  and  that 
therefore  the  youngest  son  was  most  certain^  the  tenant's  off- 
tffnikg.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  custom  ever  prevailed 
in  England  (nor  even  in  Scotland),  though  that  error  for  a  long 
time  prevailed.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Mercheta  Mulierum. — Pos- 
&bly  this  custom  of  borough-english  may  be  the  remnant  of  the 
pastoral  state  of  our  British  and  German  ancestors,  in  which 
the  youngest  child  was  necessarily  most  helpless*  See 
2  Comnu  83. 

This  custom  goes  with  the  land,  and  guides  the  descent  to 
the  youngest  son,  although  there  be  a  devise  to  the  contrary. 
2  Lev,  138.  If  a  man,  seised  in  fee  of  lands  in  borough- 
english,  makes  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  himself  and  the  heirs 
m^  of  his  body,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,- 
and  afterwards  die  seised,  having  issue  two  sons^  the  youngest 
son  shall  have  the  lands  by  virtue  of  the  custom^  notwithstand- 
ing the  feoffment.     Dyer,  1 79* 

If  a  copyhold  in  borough-english  be  surrendered  to  the  use 
of  a  person  and  his  heirs,  the  right  will  descend  to  the  youngest 
son  according  to  the  custom.  1  Mod,  102.  And  ti  youngest 
sou  shall  inherit  an  estate  in  tail  in  borough-english.  Noy,  106, 
But  an  heir  at  common  law  shall  take  advantage  of  a  condition 
annexed  to  borough-english  land;  though  the  youngest  son 
shall  be  entitled  to  aU  actions  in  right  of  the  land,  &c. 
1  Nets,  Ab,  396'  And  the  eldest  son  shall  have  tithes  arising 
out  of  land  borough-english ;  for  tithes  of  common  right  are 
not  inheritances  descendible  to  an  heir,  but  come  in  succession 
from  one  clergyman  to  another.     Ibid,  347* 

Borough-english  land  being  descendible  to  the  youngest  son^ 
if  a  younger  son  dies  without  issue  male,  leaving  a  daughter, 
sudi  daughter  shall  inherit  Jtf re  repra^entationis,  1  Salk,  243. 
It  hath  been  adjud^d  where  a  man  hath  several  brothers,  the 
youngest  may  inherit  lands  in  borough-english :  yet  it  is  said 
where  a  custom  is,  that  land  shall  go  to  ihQ  youngest  son,  it 
doth  not  give  it  to  the  youngest  uncle,  for  customs  shall  be 
taken  strictly  ;  and  those  which  fix  and  order  the  descents  of 


inheritance,  can  be  altered  only  by  parliament.    Dyer,  17d* 
4  Leon.  384 :  Jenk,  Cent,  220. 

By  the  custom  of  borough-english,  the  widow  shall  have  the 
whole  of  her  husband's  lands  in  dower,  which  is  called  her  Jree-* 
bench;  and  this  is  given  to  her  the  better  to  provide  for  the 
younger  children,  with  the  care  of  whom  she  is  entrusted* 
Co,  Lit,  33.  Ill :  F,  N.  B,  150:  Mo. pi.  566. 

Borough-english  is  one  of  those  customs  of  which  the  law 
takes  particular  notice ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove  that  such 
custom  actually  exists,  but  only  that  the  lands  in  question  are 
subject  thereto.  1  Cotnm.  76.  But  the  extension  of  the  cus* 
tom  to  the  collateral  line  must  be  specially  pleaded.  Robinson 
Gavelk,  38.  43.  93.  And  as  borough-english  may  be  extended 
by  special  custom,  so  may  it  be  restrained ;  and  therefore  the 
customary  descent  may  be  confined  to  fee-simple.  Mar,  54 
cited  Robins,  Appendix:  see  1  Inst.  110.  6.  in  n, 

BOROUGH  GOODS.  As  to  their  hGing  devisable,  see 
tits.  Will,  Executor, 

BORROWING.     See  tit.  Bailment, 

BORSHOLDERS.     See  tit.  Headborotigh, 

BORTMAGAD,  Sax.  Bord,  domus  ^  Magad,  anciUa,'}  A 
house-maid.     Spelm, 

BOSCAGE,  boscagiwn,'^  That  food  which  wood  and  trees 
yield  to  cattle ;  as  mast,  &c  from  the  Ital.  bosco,  silva :  but 
Man  wood  observes,  to  be  quit  de  boscagio,  is  to  be  discharged 
of  paying  any  duty  of  wind-fall  wood  in  the  forest,  bee 
Spelm,  in  n, 

BOSCARIA.  Wood-houses;  from  boscus;  or  ox-houses, 
from  bos.     See  Bostar :  Mon,  Afigl.  tom.  %fol.  302. 

DE  BOSCO.     Bois,  boys. 

DE  BOSCO  ARSO.     Brentwood,  or  bumtwood. 

DE  BOSCO  ROARDI.     Borhard. 

BOSCUS.  An  ancient  word,  signifying  aU  manner  of 
wood;  Bosco,  Italian,  bois,  French.  Boscus  is  divided  into 
high  wood  or  timber,  liautboys,  and  coppice  or  under-woods, 
sub'boscus,  sub-bois:  but  the  high  wood  is  properly  called 
saltus,  and  in  Fleta  we  read  it  maeremium.  Cum  una  carecla 
de  moriuo  bosco.     Pat.  10  H,  6. 

BOSINNUS.  A  certain  rustical  pipe,  mentioned  in  ancient 
tenures. 

BOSTAR.    An  ox  stall.     Mat.  Paris,  anno  1234. 

BOTE,  Sax.]]  A  recompense,  satisfaction,  or  amends.  The 
Saxon  bote  is  synonymous  to  the  word  estovers.  See  tit.  Cow* 
mon  of  Estovers.  House-bole  is  a  sufficient  allowance  of  wood 
to  repair,  or  burn  in  the  house;  which  latter  is  sometimes 
called  Jire-bote,  Plough-bote  and  cart-bote,  are  wood  to  be 
employed  in  making  and  repairing  all  instruments  of  husban- 
dry :  and  hay- bote  or  hedge-bote,  is  wood  for  repairing  of  hays, 
hedges^  or  fences.  2  Comm,  35.  Hence  also  comes  man-bote, 
compensation,  or  amends  for  a  man  slain,  &c.  In  king  Ina's 
laws  it  is  declared  what  rate  was  ordained  for  expiation  of  this 
offence,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person  slain.  Lamb, 
cap,  99.  From  hence,  likewise,  we  have  oiu:  common  phrase 
to-boot,  i.  e.  compeiisalionis  gratia. 

BOTELESS.  In  the  charter  of  H.  1,  to  Tho.  archbishop 
of  York,  it  is  said,  that  no  judgment  or  sum  of  money  shall 
acquit  him  that  commits  sacrilege ;  but  he  is  in  English  called 
boteless,  viz.  without  emendation.  Lib.  Albus  penes  Cap.  de 
Suthnet.  int.  Plac,  Trin.  12  Ed.  2.  Ebor.  48.  We  retain  the 
word  still  in  common  speech ;  as  it  is  bootless  to  attempt  such 
a  thing ;  that  is,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  it. 

BOTELLARIA.  A  buttery  or  cellar,  in  which  the  butts 
and  bottles  of  wine,  and  other  liquors,  are  deposited. 

BOTHA.  A  booth,  stall,  or  standing,  in  a  fair  or  market. 
Mon.  Angl,  2  par.fol.  132. 

BOTHAGIUM.  Boothage,  or  customary  dues  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  or  soil,  for  the  pitching  and  standing  of 
booths  in  fairs  or  markets.     Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  680. 

BOTHNA,  or  buthna,  seems  to  be  a  park  where  cattle  are 
inclosed  and  fed.     Hector  Boethius,  lib.  7.  cap.  123.     Bothena 
also  signifies  a  barony^  lordship,  &c,     Skene. 
2a2 
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:  BOTILER  OF  THE  KINO  (pincema  regis),  is  an  officer 
tHat  provides  the  king's  wines,  who  (according  to  Fleta),  may 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  choose  out  of  every  ship  loden  with  sale 
wines,  one  cask  before  the  mast,  and  one  behind.  Fleta,  lib,  £• 
c«  21.  This  officer  shall  not  take  more  wine  than  he  is  com«> 
manded,  oi  which  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  steward  of  the 
king's  house,  &c  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  damages  to  the 
party  grieved ;  and  also  to  be  imprisoned  and  ransomed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.  Stal.  25  Ed.  3.  st.  5.  c.  21 :  see  tit 
Customs,  As  to  butlerage  and  prisage,  see  Bac,  Ab,  Smuggling. 
(CO  (7th  ed.) 

BOTTOMRY,  or  ottomreet  fasnus  nauticum-^  I«  gene- 
rally where  a  person  lends  money  to  a  merchant,  who  wants  it 
to  traffick,  and  is  to  be  paid  a  greater  sum  at  the  return  of  a 
certain  ship,  standing  to  the  hazard  of  the  voyage ;  and  in  this 
case,  though  the  interest  be  greater  than  that  allowed  by  law, 
it  is  not  usury.  See  this  si^ject  more  fully  treated  under  tit. 
Insurance. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty  has  an  established  jurisdiction  over 
bottomry  bonds,  which  are  founded  upon  sea-risks,  and  defeasi- 
ble by  the  destruction  of  the  ship  in  the  course  of  her  voyage : 
but  where  a  bond  was  not  defeasible  by  any  such  casualty, 
and  remained  in  full  force  whether  the  slup  sunk  or  swam,  the 
Admiralty  Court  doubted  its  jurisdiction  to  proceed  upon  it. 

In  bottomry-bonds,  which  are  contracts  in  the  nature  of 
mortgages  of  ships,  the  lender  and  not  the  borrower  is  to 
run  the  risk,  in  consideration  of  the  exorbitant  interest  aUowed 
at  the  pretiwn  pericuU.  A  bond  reserving  maritime  interest, 
but  excluding  sea- risk,  is  void.     Atlas,  2  Hogg.  48. 

BOVATA  TERRiE.  As  much  land  as  one  ox  can  plough. 
Mon.  Angl  par.  3.  fol  91 :  see  Oxgang. 

BOUCHE  OF  COURT,  commonly  called  bud^e  of  court, 
was  a  certain  allowance  of  provision  from  the  kmg,  to  his 
knights  and  servants  that  attended  him  in  any  military  expedi- 
tion. The  French  avoir  bouche  d  court,  is  to  have  an  allow- 
anoe  at  court,  of  meat  and  drink :  from  bouche,  a  mouth.  But 
sometimes  it  extended  only  to  bread,  beer,  and  wine.  And 
this  was  anciently  in  use  as  well  in  the  houses  of  noblemen  as 
in  the  king's  court. 

BOVERIUM,  or  boveria.  An  ox-house.  Mon.  AngL  par.  2. 
foL  210. 

BOVETTUS.  A  young  steer  or  castrated  bullock.  Paroch. 
Antiq,  p.  287* 

BOVICULA.  An  heifer  or  young  cow;  which,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  called  a  tvhee,  or  frAey. 

BOUGH  OF  A  TREE.  Seisin  of  land  given  hf  it,  to  hold 
of  the  donor,  in  capiie.    Mad.  Exch.  i.  62.     See  tit.  Entry. 

BOUND,  or  boundary,  bunda."]  The  utmost  limits  of  land, 
whereby  the  same  is  known  and  ascertained.  See  4  Insl.  SIB: 
and  tit.  Abuttals. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  COUNTIES,  &c.  By  stat.  7  G.  4. 
c.  64.  §  12.  felonies  and  misdemeanors  committed  on  the 
Inundaries  ci  counties,  r  within  500  yards  thereof^  or  begun 
in  one  county  and  completed  in  another,  may  be  tried  in 
either.  And  by  §  13.  where  the  side,  centre  bank,  &c.  of  any 
river,  canal,  or  highway,  constitutes  the  boundaries  of  two 
counties,  offiences  commit  ed  in  any  journey  or  voyage,  may  be 
tried  in  any  county  through  which  the  course  of  the  voyage  or 
journey  may  have  been. 

BOUND  BAILIFFS.     See  tit.  BaUiffs. 

BOUNTIES  ON  EXPORTATION.  See  tit.  Navigation 
Act* 

BOUNTY  OF  Q.  ANNE,  for  maintaining  poor  dergymai. 
See  First  Fruits. 

BOW-BEARER.  An  under  officer  of  the  forest,  whose 
office  is  to  oversee,  and  true  inquisition  make,  as  well  of  sworn 
Ben  as  unsworn,  in  every  bailiwick  of  the  forest ;  and  of  all 
manner  of  trespasses  done,  either  to  vert  or  venison,  and  cause 
them  to  be  presented,  without  any  concealment,  in  the  next 
court  of  attachment,  &c     Crompt.  Juris.  foL  201. 

BOWYERS.    One  of  the  ancient  companies  of  the  dty  of 


Lcndon.  By  stat  S  £/ts.  c,  lOu  a  bomyer  dbvelMiq^  in  Loadoiiy 
was  to  have  always  ready  fifty  boms  oi  ehn,  witi^hhasel,  or  ash, 
well  made  and  wrought,  on  pain  of  lOit.  for  every  bem  wanting; 
and  to  sell  them  at  certain  prices,  under  the  penalty  of  40c. 
And  by  stat.  12  £.  4.  c.  2.  parents  and  masters  were  to  pro- 
vide for  their  sons  and  servants  a  bow  and  two  sliafts,  and 
cause  them  to  exercise  shooting,  on  pain  of  6s.  8d,  &e.  See 
also  stat.  3S  H.S.  e.€z  and  tit.  Game. 

BRACELETS.  Hounds,  or  rather  beagles  of  die  smiAer 
and  slower  kinds.     Pai.  1  Rich.  2.  p.  2.  m.  1. 

BRACENARIUS,  Fr.  braamnier.'^  A  huntsman,  or  master 
of  the  hounds.     Anno  26  F*d.  1.  Rot.  10.  tit  dorso. 

BRACETUS.  A  hound :  brachetus  is  in  Fr.  brachet,  hneo 
canis  sagax,  indagator  leporum;  so  braoo  was  pn^^erly  the 
large  fleet  hound;  and  brachetus  the  smaller  hound;  and 
brachete  the  bitch  of  that  kind.     Monastic.  Ang.  torn.  2.  p.  285. 

BRACINUM.  A  brewing:  the  whole  quantity  of  el& 
brewed  at  one  time,  for  which  tolsestor  was  paid  in  some  manors. 
Brecina,  a  brew-house,  MS. 

BRANDING  tit  the  hand,  or  face,  with  a  hot  iron.  A  pu- 
nishment inflicted  by  law  for  various  offences,  afW  the  offender 
hath  been  allowed  clergy.    See  tit.  Clergy,  benefit  of. 

BRAN  D Y.  A  liquor  made  chiefly  in  France,  and  extracted 
from  the  lees  of  wine.  In  the  stat.  20  Car.  2.  c.  1.  upon  an 
argument  in  the  Exchequer,  anno  1 668,  whe^er  brandy  were 
a  strong  water  or  spirit,  it  was  resolved  to  be  a  spirit:  but  in 
the  year  l669>  by  a  grand  committee  of  the  whole  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  voted  to  be  a  strong  water  perfectly  made.- 
See  the  stat.  22  Car.  2.  r.  4 :  see  tits.  Customs,  Excise,  Navim 
galion  Act. 

BRASIUM,  malt :  in  the  ancient  statutes  brasiator  is  taken 
for  a  brewer,  from  the  Fr.  brasseur;  and  at  this  day  is  used 
for  a  maltster  or  malt-maker.     Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  496. 

BRASS,  is  to  be  sold  in  open  fairs  and  markets,  or  in  the 
owners'  houses,  on  pain  of  10^,  and  to  be  worked  according  to 
the  goodness  of  metal  wrought  in  London,  or  shall  be  fi>r« 
feited :  also  searchers  of  brass  and  pewter  are  to  be  appointed 
in  every  city  and  borough  by  head  officers,  and  in  counties  by 
justices  of  peace,  &c.,  and  in  default  thereof,  any  other  person 
skilful  in  that  mystery,  by  oversight  of  the  head  officer,  may 
take  upon  him  the  search  of  defective  brass,  to  be  forfeited,  &c. 
Stat.  19  H»  7*  c.  6.  Brass  and  other  metal  fixed  to  any 
building,  persons  stealing  or  ripping,  cutting  or  breaking,  with 
intent  to  steal,  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  punished  as  in 
case  of  simple  larceny.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  44 :  and  see  tit. 
Fixtures. 

BRAWLING,  or  QUARRELLING  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
See  Church,  Churchwarden. 

BREACH  OF  CLOSE.    See  tit.  Trespass. 

BREACH  OF  COVENANT.  The  not  performmg  of  any 
covenant,  expressed  or  implied,  in  a  deed ;  or  the  doing  an  act, 
which  the  party  covenanted  not  to  do.     See  tit.  Covenant. 

BREACH  OF  DUTY.  The  not  execuring  any  office,  em- 
plovment,  or  trust,  &c.  in  a  due  and  legal  manner. 

BREACH  OF  PEACE.  Ofiences  against  the  public  peace, 
are  either  such  as  are  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace,  or  con« 
structively  so,  by  aiding  to  make  others  break  it.  See  tit. 
Peace. 

BREACH  OF  POUND.  The  breaking  any  pound  or 
place  where  cattle  or  goods  distrained  are  deposited,  to  rescue 
sudi  distress ;  which  is  an  indictable  offimce  at  common  law* 
See  tit.  Distress  ;  Pound-breach, 

BREACH  OF  PRISON.  See  tit.  Escape;  Prison^reaking. 

BREACH  OF  PROMISE,  violateo  Jdei.^  A  breaking  or 
violating  a  man's  word,  or  undertaking ;  as,  where  a  person 
commits  any  breach  of  the  condition  of  a  bond,  or  his  core* 
nant,  8ic.  entered  into,  in  an  action  on  the  bond,  &c  the 
breach  must  be  assigned.  In  debt  on  bond,  conditioned  to 
give  account  of  goods,  &c  a  breach  must  be  allied,  or  tbe 
plaintifi*  will  have  no  cause  (^  action.  \  Sound.  10^  See^a. 
Bcmd,  Condition^  Covenant. 
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BBEAD  Aia>  BE£R.  The  «s8iae  of  bread,  beer,  and  n^ 
i*  tlie  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  other  eorpo- 
Baken,  &e^  not  observing  tke  assise,  to  be  set  in  the 
fOkKj.  SAttL  51  M.S.  sLli  Ord.  PMfor.and  51  H.  3.  H.  6: 
iriAe  2  and  3  Ed.  e.  c.  15. 

Bf  stal.  81  G.  ^  r.  1^.  (esplained  and  restrained  as  ti>  time 
«f  pRMQCUikm  to  aeiven  days,  S3  G.  8*  c.  31.)  containing  regn- 
ktMMis  conceming  the  aarise  of  bread,  and  tc  prevent  adultera- 
tioa»  ao  muoh  of  atat.  51  H,  3.  H.  6.  intitkd  asMtsa  pams  et 
.cervisue,  as  relates  to  the  assise  of  bread,  and  the  stat.  8  A. 
■e.  ift.,  and  all  aatendatients  bf  subsequent  acts,  are  repealed. 
The  weight  of  the  peck  loaf,  when  well  baken,  is  fixed  at 
nib.  Got.  Avdpt.,  and  the  rest  in  proportion.     The  weight  of 
a aack  of  flatir,  at  £oiri.  2  4jri.  or  280 lb.  nei,  which  is  to  pro- 
•dttoe  twesty  peok  loaves,  weighii^  S^Jlbs.  Soz.     So  that  8/6« 
Cos.  is  added  to  the  weight  m  the  flour  by  the  materials  of 
each  peck  loaf,  when  baked.    And  see  farther  stat.  82  G.  2. 
•€.  18.  how  penalties  not  i^ropnated  by  stat.  81  G.  2.  c.  29- 
aball  be  dktriboted.    See  sdso  stat.  8  G.  8.  c.  6.  (for  Scot- 
land), 8te.,  and  c  11.  wherein  there  are  farther  regulations 
•cmoeming  the  ostiae  of  bread*  and  for  preventii^  the  adulte- 
xation  thereo£ 

See  also  Hat  18  G.  8.  c.  6i.,  as  to  skmdard  whealen  bread. 
SiMA  see  tit.  Oom. 

See  the  atat.  86  G.  8.  c.  22.,  amended  by  41  G.  8.  (U.  K) 
€.  12.  respecting  inferior  sorts  of  broad;  87  G.  8.  c.  9^: 
88  G.  8.  c  62.,  and  c.  v.  39  and  40  G.  8.  c.  74.  97 :  and 
4i5  G.  8L  c.  23.  as  to  the  assise  and  price  of  bread  in  London 
and  its  eoviiona,  but  whidi  aare  all  repealed  bv  a  local  act, 
65  G.  8.  c.  99>  As  to  the  assise  of  bread  out  of  London,  &c 
see  81  G.  2.  e.  29:  18  G.  8.  c.  62 :  87  G.  8.  c.  98 :  45  G.  8. 
e.28:  and  58  G.  8.  c.  Il6:  aee  also  39  and  49  G.  8.  c.  18. 74: 
41  G.  8.  j6  1.  c.  16,  17:  and  41  G.  8.  (C/:  IT.)  c.  1,  2.  for 
Icaiyoiary  regulations  to  prevent  the  sale  of  bread  till  baked 
twenty-four  hours. 

By  stat.  84  G.  8.  c.  6l.  bakers  are  prohibited  from  carr3ring 
an  their  trade  during  Sundays,  except  tft  certun  hours. 

Under  theae  statutes,  broad  deficient  in  weight  or  quality 
aagr  be  seised  hyjaalicee,  macyorr,  Sfv. ;  mid  bread  is  to  be  marked 
by  the  bakera  arcnrding  to  its  quality^  W.  for  wheaten^  and  H. 
fir  hoctaehold. 

BREAD  OF  Trbbt,  or  Tbjte,  patiis  Iriiiou^  Is  bread  men- 
liaoad  in  the  stat.  51  H.  3.  of  assise  of  bread  and  ale,  wherein 
are  partioulaiised  foattd^bread,  cocket-bread,  and  bread  oflreei, 
which  answer  to  the  three  sorts  of  bread  mentioned  in  die 
atatute  of  Anne,  called  white,  wheaten,  and  household  bread. 
la  religioaa  houses  they  heretofore  distinguished  bread  by  these 
several  namea,  paint  armigerorum,  panis  convefttuaUs,  pome 
paerormm,  ei  pamis fanmbrwn.    Antiq.  Not. 

BREAKING  OF  ARRESTMENT,  is  an  action  wherein  it 
is  nanated,  that  though  arrestment  was  laid  on^  pajmienty 
■erertheleas,  was  made ;  the  pursuer,  therefore,  concludes,  that 
tke  breaker  ahouid  refound  him,  and  besides,  should  be  punished 
aeeordiog  to  law.     Scotch  Diet. 

BASAKfNO  and  entering  any  dwdling-house,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day,  and  stealing  themn  goods,  howerer  small  the 
aaMUBit,  is  now  fdony,  and  the  ofiender  shall  suffer  death. 
By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c  29*  §  11>  12.  persons  ent^ing'  a 
^vdling-hooae  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  or  being  therein 
aaA  committing  felony,  and  breaking  out  of  the  same  in  the 
nght  timoy  are  guilty  of  burglary.  See  farther  tits.  Burglary, 
iSmrekj  Hmuebreakmg. 

BBECCA,  firom  the  Fr.  brecheJ]  A  breach  or  decay.  In 
SHBe  ancient  deeds  there  hare  been  covenants  for  repairing 

wmrot  et  breccas,  portat  et  Jbssata,  S^c. De  •  brecca  amim 

mUer  Woolwidi  et  GieeBwioh  supervidend.  PaL  16  K.  2. 
A  duty  of  3d.  per  ton  on  shipping  was  granted  for  amending 
and  sMppiag  ciDagenbom  breach,  by  stat  12  A.  c.  17* 

BRECWA.     vide  Bracmvm. 

BREDE.  A  word  used  by  Bracton  far  broad :  as  too  large 
8Dd  too  brede,  ia  proverbially  too  long  and  too  broad.    Bract. 


Ub.  8.  tract.  2.  c.  15.    There  is  also  a  Saxon  word  irede  t^gai* 
fyins  deceit.     i>g.  Camd.  c.  4t4f. 

BREDWITE,  Sas.  bread  and  fuUe.']  A  fine  or  penal^ 
imposed  for  defaults  in  the  assise  of  bread ;  to  be  exempt  from 
which  was  a  special  privilege  granted  to  the  tenants  of  tho 
honour  of  WalHngford  by  kbg  Henry  II.    Paroch.  Atdiq.  114« 

BREHON  AND  BREHON  LAW.     See  tit.  IreUwd. 

BRESINA.     Wether-sheep.     Man.  Angl.  I.  c.  406. 

BRENAGIUM.  A  payment  in  bran,  which  tenants  an« 
ciently  made  to  feed  their  lord'i»  hounds.     Biwait. 

BRETOYSE,  or  BRETOISE.  The  law  of  the  marohea 
of  Wales,  in  practice  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

BREVE.  A  writ ;  by  which  a  man  is  summoned  or  attached 
to  answer  in  action ;  or  whereby  any  thing  is  commanded  to  be 
done  in  the  king's  courts,  in  order  to  justice,  &c.  It  is  caHed 
breve  from  the  brevity  of  it;  and  is  directed  either  to  the 
chancellor,  judges,  sherifis,  or  other  officers.  Bract,  lib.  5» 
tract,  5.  cap.  IJ*  See  Skene  de  verb.  Breve,  and  this  Diet,  tit* 
Writ. 

BREVE  PERQUIRERE.  To  purchase  a  writ  or  licence  of 
trial,  in  the  king's  courts,  by  the  plaintiff,  ^ui  breve  perqui* 
nvit ;  and  hence  comes  the  usage  of  paying  6^.  3d.  fine  to  the 
king,  where  the  debt  is  40/.  and  of  10^.  where  the  debt  ia 
100/.  )&c.  in  suit  and  trials  for  money  due  upon  bond,  &c. 

BREVE  DE  RECTO.  A  writ  of  right  or  Hcence  for  a 
person  ejected  out  of  an  estate,  to  sue  for  the  possession  of  it 
when  detained  from  him.     See  tit.  Right. 

BREVI A  TESTATA.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  feudal  writers 
Vide  Feud.  1. 1.  6*4.  Our  modem  deeds  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  an  improvement  or  amplification  of  the  brevia  tceta* 

BREVIBUS  and  ROTULIS  LIBERANDIS.  A  writ  or 
mandate  to  a  sheriff*  to  deliver  unto  his  successor  the  county^ 
and  the  appurtenances,  with  the  rolls,  briefs,  remembrance,  and 
all  other  things  belonging  to  that  oflfice.     Reg.  Orig.fol.  295. 

BREWERS Afi  to  the  dimensions  of  their  casks,  see  tit# 

Coopers.^^By  stat.  24  G.  3.  tt.  2.  c.  41.  brewers  of  strong  and 
small  beer  are  to  ti^e  out  annual  licences  from  the  officers  of 
excise. — Brewers  are  by  this  and  other  acts  subject  to  various 
r^ulations  under  the  Gccise  laws. — Duties  of  excise  are  inu* 
posed  on  beer  and  ale  by  various  acts. — Notice  to  the  Excise 
Office  must  be  ^ven,  and  entry  made,  of  places  for  brewing 
beer  and  ale.  Soe  elaU.  12  C.  2.  c.  24 :  15  C.  2.  c.  1 1 ,-  and 
5G.3.C.4SI  wseakMstais.!  W.8fM.st.l.c.2^:  7and8  W.3. 
c.  SO:  8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  19:  33  G.  3.  c.  28  :  42  G.  3.  c  33. 
to  jHrevent  frauds  by  brewers.  By  stat.  82  G-  8.  c*  8.  §  1.  oom« 
mon  brewers  most  not  sell  beer  in  less  quantities  than  casks 
of  4^  gallons.  By  a  by-law  of  the  oommon  council,  brewers" 
drays  shall  not  be  in  the  streets  of  London  after  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  in  summer,  and  one  in  winter.  2  Sira.  1085: 
Hardw.  405  :  Andr.  91.     See  tit.  Excise. 

BRIBERY,  from  the  Fr.  briber,  to  devour  or  eat  greedily.] 
Is  a  high  offence,  where  a  person,  in  a  judicial  place,  takea 
any  fee,  gift,  reward,  or  brocage,  for  doing  his  office,  or  by 
colour  of  his  office,  but  of  the  king  only.  8  Inst.  145 ;  Hawk, 
P.  C.  i.  c.  61. 

Taken  more  largely,  it  signifies  the  receiving,  or  offering 
any  undue  reward,  to  or  by  any  person  concern^  in  the  admi-* 
nistration  of  public  justice,  whether  judge,  officer,  &c.  to  in- 
fluence his  behaviour  in  Ids  office ;  and  sometimes  it  signifies 
the  tidung  or  giving  a  reward  for  appointing  another  to  a 
public  office.  3  Iwd.  9 :  4  Cwnm.  139.  To  take  a  bribe  of 
money,  though  small,  is  a  great  fault ;  and  judges'  servants 
may  be  punished  for  receiving  bribes.  If  a  judge  refuse  a  bribe 
offered  him,  the  offerer  is  punishable.     Fortescue,  cap.  51. 

Bribery  in  inferior  judicial  or  ministerial  offices  is  punished 
liy  fine  and  imprisonment,  which  may  also  be  inflicted  on  thoae 
who  o/fcr  a  bribe,  though  liot  taken.  4  Comm.  140 :  8  Inst.  147. 
Bribery  in  a  judge  was  anciently  looked  upon  as  so  heinous  an 
o^nce,  that  it  was  sometimes  punished  as  high  treason;  and 
it  ia  at  this  day  punishable  with  forfeiture  of  office^  fine^  and 
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imprisaDtnent  Bhck«tone  says,  that  Chief  Justice  Thorpe 
was  hanged  for  this  ofience  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.;  but 
this  is  denied  by  Lord  Coke.  3  Inst*  145  :  and  see  RoL  ParL 
10  R.  %  it,  24.  for  bis  pardon. — And  by  a  stat.  11  //.  4.  all 
judges  and  officers  of  the  king,  convicted  of  bribery,  shall  forfeit 
treble  the  bribe,  be  punished  at  the  king's  will,  and  be  dis^ 
charged  from  the  king's  service  for  ever.  4  Comm,  140.  cites 
3  I  fist.  146.— In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  the  earl  of 
Middlesex,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  being  impeached  by  the 
commons  for  refusing  to  hear  petitions  referred  to  him  by  the 
king,  till  he  had  received  great  bribes,  See,  was,  by  sentence  of 
the  lords,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  disabled  to  hold  any 
for  the  future,  or  to  sit  in  parliament ;  aim  he  was  fined  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  and  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure ; 
1  Hatvk,  p.  C  c.  67-  §  7 ;  but  the  fine  was  remitted  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  and  the  proceeding  appears  to  have  been 
instigated  rather  by  revenge  than  justice.  In  11th  George  I. 
the  lord  chancellor  was  impeached  by  the  commons  with  great 
zeal,  for  bribery,  in  selling  the  places  of  masters  in  chancery, 
£br  exorbitant  sums,  and  other  corrupt  practices,  tending  to 
the  great  loss  and  ruin  of  the  suitors  of  that  court :  and  the 
charge  being  made  good  against  him,  being  before  divested  of 
office,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  lords  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  imprisoned  till  it  was  paid.  See  6  Sla. 
rW.  112. 

By  Stat.  12  R*  Q,  c.  2.  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  justices  of 
both  benches,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  &c  shall  be  swoni  not 
to  obtain  or  nominate  any  person  in  any  office  for  any  gift, 
brocage.  Sec.  And  the  sale  of  offices  concerning  the  admiuis* 
tration  of  public  justice,  &c  is  prohibited  on  pain,  forfeiture, 
and  disability,  &c.  by  5  and  6  E(L  6.  c.  16.  (Thb  is  repealed 
as  to  the  customs,  by  6  G.  4.  c  105.  §  10.)  In  the  construction 
of  the  statute  of  Ed,  6.  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  offices  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  within  the  meaning  of  that  act,  as 
well  as  the  offices  in  the  courts  of  common  law ;  but  no  office 
in  fee  is  within  the  statute ;  and  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that 
one  who  contracts  for  an  office,  contrary  to  the  purport  of  the 
said  statute  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  16.,  is  so  disabled  to  hold  the 
same,  that  he  cannot  be  restored  to  a  capacity  of  holding  it  by 
any  grant  or  dispensation  whatsoever.  Cro.  Jac.  269*  386 : 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  67.  It  is  said  the  statute  does  not  extend  to 
the  plantations.     SaUc,  41 1 :   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c,  67.  §  5. 

To  bribe  persons  either  by  giving  money  or  promises,  to  vote 
at  elections  of  members  of  corporations  which  are  erected  for 
the  sake  of  public  government,  is  an  ofience  for  which  an  in* 
formation  will  lie.  12  Mod.  314:  2  Ld.  Raym.  1377: 
I  Black.  383.  But  the  court  will  grant  such  information 
very  cautiously,  since  the  additional  penalties  by  statute. 
1  Black.  380.     See  tit  Parliament. 

An  attempt  to  induce  a  man  to  advise  the  king,  under  the 
influence  of  a  bribe,  is  criminal,  though  never  carried  into 
execution.  4  Burr.  2499*  Offering  money  to  a  privy  coundllor, 
to  procure  the  reversion  of  an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
has  been  adjudged  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  informa- 
tion.    Rex  V.  Vaughan,  1  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  67,  §  7-  in  note. 

As  to  officers  of  the  Customs,  &c  taking  bribes,  see  tit. 
Cusloms. 

As  to  bribery  in  elections  to  parliament,  see  tit.  Parlia* 
ment,  VI.  (B.  3.)  and  farther  in  general,  tit.  Extortion, 

Bribery  still  remains  a  crime  at  common  law,  and  the 
legislature  never  meant  to  take  away  the  common  law  crime, 
but  to  add  a  penal  action.  Burr.  Rev.  1335  :  1  Black,  Rep. 
380.  And  a  conviction  upon  information  granted  by  the  Court 
of  K.  B.,  is  the  same  as  if  the  defendant  had  been  convicted  up(m 
an  indictment. 

BRIBOUR,  Fr.  bribeur.^  Seems  to  signify  in  some  of  our 
old  statutes,  one  that  pilfers  other  men's  goods.  28  Ed.  2.  cap.  1. 

BRICOLIS.  An  engine  mentioned  in  Bkunty  by  which  walls 
were  beaten  down. 

BRICKS  AND  TILES.  By  stat  17  Ed,  4.  e.  4,.  the  earth 
for  tiles  is  to  be  digged  and  cast  up  before  the  Ist  of  November 


yearly,  stoned  and  turned  before  die  1st  of  Febmary,  and 
before  the  1st  of  March  following.  Every  common  tile  musl 
be  10^  inches  long,  6|  lunoad,  aM  4-  an  inch  thick.— Roof  tilea 
13  inches  long,  &c  And  persons  selling  tiles  contrary  thereto 
forfeit  double  the  value,  and  are  liable  to  fine. 

By  stat.  17  G.  3.  c,  42.  bricks  when  burnt  are  to  be  8-|. 
inches  long,  24-  thick,  and  4  wide.  Contracts  for  ingroisiBg 
and  enhancing  the  price  of  bricks  made  void,  and  a  penalty 
of  20^  imposed  on  the  parties,  and  directions  are  given  as  to 
pantiles. 

Bricks  and  Tiles  are  liable  to  duties  of  excise  and  to  rega* 
lations  for  securing  that  duty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
See  tit  Excise. 

BRIDGE,  pons."}  A  building  of  stone  or  wood  erected  across 
a  river,  for  the  common  ease  and  benefit  of  travellers.  Public 
bridges,  which  are  of  general  convenience,  are  of  common  ri^ht 
to  be  repaired  by  the  whole  inhabitants  of  that  county  in  which 
they  lie.    Hale's  P.  C  143;  13  Co.  S3:  Cro.  Car.  366. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  county  are  bound  to  repair  every  puhlie 
bridge  within  it ;  unless,  when  indicted  for  the  non-repair  of  it^ 
they  can  ^ow  by  their  plea  that  some  other  person  is  liable: 
and  every  bridge  in  a  highway  is,  by  stat  22  H.  8.  c  5,  deemed 
a  public  bridge  for  this  purpose.     1  East  R.  192. 

Where  a  particular  district  re-built  a  foot-bridge  over  a  move 
convenient  part  of  the  stream,  and  converted  it  into  a  Inridge 
for  horses,  carts,  and  carriages ;  as  the  district  was  not  bound 
by  custom  to  build  or  repair  such  a  bridge,  but  a  foot-bridge 
only,  and  as  they  built  quite  a  different  bridge  in  a  different 
place,  which  proved  of  common  public  utility  to  the  county^ 
the  county,  and  not  the  district,  are  bound  to  rqiair  it 
Burr.  2594:  Blackst.  685. 

But  a  corporation  aggregate,  either  in  respect  of  a  special 
tenure  or  certain  lands,  or  in  respect  of  a  special  prescription  ; 
also  any  other  person,  by  reason  of  such  a  special  tenure,  may 
be  compelled  to  repair  them.  Hole's  P.  C.  143 :  Dali.  c.  14 : 
6  Mod.  307. 

A  tenant  at  will  of  a  house  which  adjoins  to  a  common 
bridge,  although  he  is  not  bound  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  repair  the  house,  yet  if  it  become  dangerously  ruinous 
to  the  necessary  intercourse  of  the  bridge,  the  tenant  is  bound 
by  reason  of  his  possession,  to  repair  it  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
public  being  prejudiced.     Ld.  Raym.  856. 

At  common  law  those  who  are  bound  to  repair  public  bridges 
must  make  them  of  such  height  and  strength  as  shall  be  an* 
swerable  to  the  course  of  the  water ;  and  they  are  not  trespas* 
sers  if  they  enter  on  any  land  adjoining  to  repair  them,  or  lay 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  repairs  thereon.  DaU,  cap,  16* 
If  a  man  erects  a  bridge  for  his  own  use,  and  the  people  travel 
over  it  as  a  common  bridge,  he  shall,  notwithstanding,  repair  it : 
though  a  person  shall  not  be  bound  to  repair  a  bridge,  built  by 
himself  for  the  common  good  and  public  convenience,  but  the 
county  must  repair  it.  2  InsL  701 :  I  Salk.  S5Q,  Where  the 
inhabitants  of  a  county  are  indicted  for  not  repairing  a  bridge^ 
they  must  set  forth  who  ought  to  repair  the  same,  and  traverse 
that  they  ought.  1  Vent,  256*.  Unless,  perhaps,  where  the 
real  question  is,  whether  it  be  a  public  or  a  common  bridge. 

A  vill  may  be  indicted  for  a  neglect  in  not  repairing  a  bridge  ; 
and  the  justices  of  peace  in  their  sessions  may  impose  a  fine  for 
defaults.  And  any  particular  inhabitant  of  a  county,  or  tenant 
of  land  charged  to  repairs  of  a  bridge,  may  be  made  defendants 
to  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  it,  and  be  liable  to  pay  the 
fine  assessed  by  the  court  for  the  default  of  the  repairs,  who 
are  to  have  their  remedy  at  law  for  a  contribution  from  those 
who  are  bound  to  bear  a  proportionable  share  of  the  charges 
6  Mod.  SO7. 

If  a  manor  is  held  by  tenure  of  repairing  a  bridge  or  high« 
way,  which  manor  afterwards  comes  into  several  hands,  in  such 
case  every  tenant  of  any  parcel  ci  the  demesnes  and  services  is 
liable  to  the  whole  charge,  but  shall  have  contribution  of  the 
rest ;  and  this  though  the  lord  may  agree  with  the  purchasers 
to  discharge  them  of  such  repairs^  wMch  only  binds  the  lorc^ 
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and  doth  not  alter  the  remedy  which  the  puUic  hath.  1  Danv, 
Ah.  744 :  1  Salk.  358. 

So  if  a  manor,  subject  to  such  charge,  comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  yet  the  duty  upon  it  continues ;  and  any  person 
claiming  afterwards  under  the  crown,  the  whc^e  manor,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  an  indictment  or  information, 
for  want  of  due  repairs.     1  Salk,  358. 

If  part  of  a  bridge  lie  within  a  franchise,  those  of  the  fran- 
chise may  be  charged  with  the  repairs  for  so  much :  also,  by  a 
special  tenure,  a  man  may  be  charged  with  the  repairs  of  one 
part  of  a  bridge,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  are  to  repair 
Ihe  rest.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  17- ^^'  Raym.  384,  385. 
.  Where  the  king  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  a  city  by 
annexing  part  of  the  county  to  the  county  of  the  city,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  such  city  are  bound  to  repair 
l»i(lges  l}^ng  in  the  said  enlarged  boundaries,,  though  such 
bridges  were  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  stat. 
22  H.  8.  c.  5.  within  the  county  at  large.  Stra.  177.  And 
the  true  ground  of  this  decision  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
statute  lays  no  absolute  charge  till  the  bridge  is  in  decay :  so 
that  when  the  statute  was  made,  though  the  bridges  were 
within  the  county  at  large,  yet,  as  they  were  not  in  decay,  the 
statute  had  no  operation  on  them  before  they  were  annexed  to 
the  county  of  the  city. 

Indictments  for  not  repairing  of  bridges  will  not  lie  but  in 
ease  of  common  bridges  on  highways ;  though  it  hath  been  ad- 
judged they  will  lie  for  a  bridge  on  a  common  footway.  Mod. 
Cos.  256.  Not  keeping  up  a  ferry,  being  a  common  passage 
for  all  the  king's  people,  is  indictable,  as  well  as  not  keeping 
up  bridges.    1  Salk.  12. 

By  stat.  22  H.  8.  c.  5.  all  householders  dwelling  in  any 
county  or  town,  whether  they  occupy  lands  or  not:  and  all 
persons  who  have  land  in  their  own  possession,  whether  they 
dwell  in  the  same  county  or  not,  are  liable  to  be  taxed  as  in- 
habitants towards  the  repairs  of  a  public  bridge.  Where  it 
cannot  be  discovered  who  ought  to  repair  a  bridge,  it  must  be 
presented  by  the  grand  jury  in  quarter  sessions ;  and  after  in- 
quiry, and  the  order  of  sessions  upon  it,  the  justices  may  send  for 
Uie  constables  of  every  parish,  to  appear  at  a  fixed  time  and  place, 
to  make  a  tax  upon  every  inhabitant,  Slc;  but  it  has  been  usual, 
in  the  levying  of  money  for  repairs  of  bridges,  to  charge  every 
hundred  with  a  sum  in  gross,  and  to  send  such  charge  to  the 
liigh  constables  of  each  hundred,  who  send  their  warrants  to 
the  petty  constables,  to  gather  it,  by  virtue  whereof  they  assess 
the  inhabitants  of  parishes  in  particular  sums,  accordmg  to  a 
fixed  rate,  and  collect  it ;  and  then  they  pay  the  same  to  the 
bigh  constables,  who  bring  it  to  the  sessions. 

This  method  of  raising  money  was  long  observed ;  but  by 
Stat.  1  Ann.  c.  1 8.  justices  in  sessions,  upon  presentment  made 
of  want  of  reparations,  are  to  assess  every  town,  parish,  &c.  in 
proportion,  towards  the  repairs  of  a  bridge ;  and  the  money 
assessed  is  to  be  levied  by  the  constables  of  such  parishes,  &c ; 
and  bein^  demanded,  and  not  paid  in  ten  days,  the  inhabitants 
shall  be  mstrained ;  and  when  the  tax  is  levied,  the  constables 
are  to  pay  it  to  the  high  constable  of  the  hundred,  who  is  to 
pay  the  same  to  such  persons  as  the  justices  shall  appoint,  to  be 
employed  according  to  the  order  of  the  justices,  towards 
repairing  of  the  bridge :  and  the  justices  may  allow  any  person 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  act,  3d,  per  pound  out  of  the 
money  collected.  All  matters  relating  to  the  repairing  and 
amending  of  bridges,  are  to  be  determined  in  the  county  where 
ihey  lie,  and  no  presentment  or  indictment  shall  be  removed  by 
certiorari.  And  by  this  statute,  the  evidence  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  those  places  where  the  bridges  are  in  decay,  shall  be 
admitted  at  any  trial  upon  an  information  or  indictment,  &c 

By  the  common  law,  as  declared  and  defined  by  stat.  22  H.  8. 
e.  5.  where  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  are  liable  to  the  repair 
of  a  public  bridge,  they  are  also  liable  to  repair  300  feet  of  the 
highway  at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  R.  v.  Inhabitants  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  7  EaH  R.  388.  affirmed  in  error, 
S  Taunt.  284. 


The  inhabitants  of  a  county  are  only  bound  to  repair  bridges 
over  such  waters  as  answer  the  description  otjlumen  vel  cursuM 
aqua,  that  is,  water  flowing  in  a  channel  between  banks,  more 
or  less  defined,  although  such  channel  may  be  occasionally  dry; 
and  therefore,  where  the  road  by  which  a  bridge  was  ap- 
proached passed  between  meadows,  which  were  occasionally 
flooded  by  rain,  and  for  convenient  way  to  the  bridge  a  raised 
causeway  had  been  made,  having  arches  or  culverts  at  intervals 
for  the  passage  of  the  flood  water,  which  were  equally  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  main  bridge  and  the  causeway ;  it  was 
held  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were  not  bound  to  rB« 
pair  such  arches,  being  at  the  distance  of  more  than  300  feet 
from  the  main  bridge.    1  Barn.  S^  AdoL  289. 

The  county  or  riding  is  liable  to  the  repair  of  a  bridee  built 
by  trustees  under  a  turnpike  act,  there  being  no  Bpecitu  provi« 
sion  for  exonerating  them  from  the  common  law  liability^ 
or  transferring  it  to  others,  though  the  trustees  were  enabled 
to  raise  tolls  lor  the  support  of  the  roads.    2  Enst  R.  342.  • 

The  county  is  liable  to  repair  a  bridge  built  in  the  highway 
and  used  by  the  public  above  40  years,  though  originally 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  an  individual.  2  E.  R.  356.  ft* 
See  R,  V.  Buckinghamshire  inhabitants,  12  East  R.  192. 

A  new  and  substantial  bridge  of  public  utility,  built  within 
the  limits  of  one  county,  and  adopted  by  the  public,  must  be 
repaired  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  county,  although  it  be  built 
within  300  feet  of  an  old  bridge,  repairable  by  the  inhabitants 
of  another  county,  who  were  bound  in  consequence  under  the 
stat.  22  H.  8.  c.  5.  to  maintain  such  300  feet  of  road,  though 
lying  in  the  other  county.  R.  v.  Infiabitanls  of  Devon, 
14  East  R.  377. 

By  14  G.  2.  c.  33.  the  justices  at  their  general  sessions  may 
purchase  or  agree  with  persons  for  any  piece  of  land,  not  above 
one  acre,  near  to  any  county  bridge,  in  order  to  enlarge  or 
more  conveniently  rebuild  it ;  and  the  ground  shall  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  money  raised  by  statute  12  G  2.  c.  29.  for  better 
assessing,  collecting,  and  levying  of 'county  rates,  &c.  See  tit. 
County  Rates. 

By  the  said  stat.  12  G.  2.  c.  29>  §  14.  when  any  public 
bridges,  &c  are  to  be  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  county^ 
the  justices  at  their  i?eneral  or  quarter  sessions,  after  present^ 
ment  made  by  the  g^nd  jury  of' their  want  of  ^paration,  may 
contract  with  any  person  for  rebuilding  or  repairing  the  same, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  at  a  certain  annual  sum^ 
They  are  to  give  public  notice  of  their  intention  to  make  such, 
contracts,  which  are  to  be  made  at  the  most  reasonable  prices> 
and  security  given  by  the  contractors  for  performance ;  which 
contracts  are  to  be  entered  with  the  derk  c^  the  peace. 

43  G.  3.  c.  51.  surveyors  of  county  bridges,  &c  in  England, 
empowered  to  get  materials  for  the  repair  of  bridges  in  the 
same  manner  as  surveyors  of  highways,  under  13  G.  3.  c.  78. 
Quarter  sessions  may  widen  and  improve  or  alter  the  situation 
of  county  bridges,  &c  Id.  §  2.  Tools  and  materials  provided 
by  the  quarter  sessions  vested  in  the  surveyor.  Id.  §  3.  In- 
habitants of  counties  may  sue  for  damage  done  to  bridges  in 
the  name  of  surveyors.  Id.  §  4.  What  sort  of  bridges  inha-* 
bitants  of  counties  shall  be  liable  to  repair.  Id.  §  5«  Acts 
shall  not  extend  to  bridges  repaired  by  tenure.    §  7* 

No  persons  are  compilable  to  make  a  new  bridge  but  by  act 
of  parliament :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  county  caimot, 
of  their  own  authority,  change  a  bridge  from  one  place  to 
another. 

If  a  man  has  toll  for  men  and  cattle,  passing  over  a  bridge, 
he  is  to  repair  it ;  and  toll  may  be  paid  in  these  cases,  by  pre* 
scription,  or  statute. 

An  action  will  not  lie  by  an  individual  against  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  a  county  for  an  injury  sustained  from  a  county  bridge, 
being  out  of  repair.    Russell  v.  Men  of  Devon,  2  T.  R.  667 » 

An  indictment  for  not  repairing  a  county  bridge  may  be  re« 
moved  by  certiorari  at  the  instance  of  the  prosecutor,  notwith- 
standing the  general  words  of  the  stat.  1  Ann.  c.  18.  §  5.  that 
no  such  indictment  shall  be  removed  by  certiorari.   6  T.  R. 
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194;  aftrmed  in  error.  S  Boss.  4*  P^^  S45.  And  many  in- 
ptvnces  haTe  occurred  wkere  informations  and  indictments  for 
inch  offences  h&re  been  so  removed  bf  the  prosecutor,  some 
4>f  which  haj^ned  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  stat.  6  T.  R. 
194.  And  so  also  a  certiorari  to  remove  such  an  indictment, 
soay  be  granted  where  others  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  county 
are  bound  to  repair  the  bridge,  the  stat.  of  Anne  extending  only 
to  bridges  where  the  county  is  charged  to  repair :  lor  when  a 
private  person  or  parish  is  charged,  and  the  right  will  come  in 
^estion,  the  act  of  fV.  and  M.  had  allowed  the  granting  a 
etriiorari,     Stra.  9OO. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  SO.  (  1 S.  if  any  person  shall  un- 
lawfully and  maliciously  pull  down  or  in  anywise  destroy  any 
|Hiyic  bridge,  or  do  any  injury  with  intent,  and  so  as  thereby 
to  render  such  bridge,  or  any  part  thereof,  dangerous  or  im- 
passable, every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  oi  the 
court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  Hfe,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  less  than  four  years,  and  if  a  male  to  be  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so 
think  fit)  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment. 

By  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  15.  in  an  indictment  or  information  for 
ielony  or  misdemeanor  committed  with  respect  to  any  bridge, 
kc  erected  or  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  expence  of 
a  county,  riding,  or  division,  or  in  respect  to  any  goods  pro- 
vided at  the  expence  of  any  such  county,  &c.  to  be  used  in 
making,  repairing,  &c.  any  such  bridge,  &c.  or  the  highway  at 
the  ends  thereof,  the  same  may  be  laid  to  be  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  county,  riding,  or  division. 

BRIDGE-MASTERS.  There  are  bridge-makers  of  Lon- 
don-bridge, chosen  by  the  citizens,  who  have  certain  fees  and 
profits  belonging  to  their  o£Sce,  and  the  care  of  the  said  bridge, 
&c.    Lex,  Londin.  %%$. 

BRIHF,  brevisJ]  An  abridgment  of  the  client's  case,  made 
•ut  of  the  instruction  of  counsel,  on  a  trial  at  law ;  wherein 
the  case  of  the  party  is  to  be  briefly  but  fully  stated,  the  proofs 
must  be  placed  in  due  order,  and  proper  answers  made  to  what- 
ever may  be  objected  against  the  client's  cause,  by  the  opposite 
nde ;  and  herein  great  care  is  requisite,  that  nothing  be  omitted 
to  endanger  the  cause. 

An  attachment  has  been  granted  i^ainst  a  party  and  his  at- 
torney for  surreptitiously  getting  possession  of  the  brief  of  a 
counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  applying  the  same  to  an  impro- 
per purpose  in  his  defence.  See  Baieman  v.  Conway,  1  Bro. 
p.  C  519.  8vo.  ed. 

Thou^  a  brief  is  not  of  itself  evidence  against  the  party  lor 
whom  it  is  prepared,  yet,  as  a  discovery  ot  the  secrets  and 
jserits  of  his  case  may  be  productive  of  perjury,  or  subornation 
of  per^ry,  and  thereby  obstruct  the  justice  of  the  court  in 
which  the  suit  is  depending,  the  obtaining  of  it  in  a  surrep- 
titious manner  is  an  offence  hi^ly  deserving  censure  and 
punishment.  Id. 

Brief  al  'EVBagux.  A  writ  to  the  bishop,  which  in  Qnare 
Jmpedil  shall  go  to  remove  an  incumbent,  unless  he  recover  or 
he  presented  pendente  Hie.     1  Keb.  586. 

BRIEF  OUT  OF  THE  CHANCERY,  is  a  writ  or  cora- 
SMMid  from  the  king  to  a  judge,  to  examine  by  an  inquest^ 
whether  a  man  be  nearest  heir.     Scotch  Did. 

BRIEF  OF  DISTRESS,  is  a  writ  out  of  the  chancery, 
after  decree  obtained  against  any  landlord  to  distress  his 
readiest  ^oods,  according  to  the  old  custom,  now  obsolete. 
Scotch  Dtct. 

BRIEF  OF  MORTANCESTRY,  is  that  which  is  used  for 
entering  a£  all  heirs  of  defuncts.     Scotch  Diet. 

Brikpb,  or  licences  to  make  collection  for  repairing  churches, 
restorin<;  loss  by  fire,  &c.  See  tit.  Church- wardens.  III.  1. 

BRIG  A,  Fr.  brigneJl     Debate  or  contention. 
^  BRIGANDINE,  Fr.  Lat.  lorica.'^    A  coat  of  mail  or  an- 
cient armour,  consisting  of  many  jointed  and  scale-like  plates, 
fsty  pliant  aad  99^  for  the  body,    Thii  ward  ia  mentioned  b 


stat.  4  and  S  P.ijr  M.  e.2.  and  9om»  confotiad  H  mA 
bergeon;  and  others  with  brigantine^  a  long  but  low  buOt 
sel,  swift  in  sailing. 

BRIGANTES.  The  ancient  name  for  the  inhabitaaitv  «f 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  bishoprick  of  Durham^  Weatmockdd^ 
and  Cumberland.     Bkrnni. 

BRIGBOTE,  or  BRUG-BOTE,  Sax.  brig,pmius,  and  M^ 
compensatio."}  The  contribution  to  the  repair  of  brideea 
fwalls  and  castles]]^  which,  by  the  M  laws  of  the  Anya 
Saxons,  might  not  be  remitted ;  but,  by  decrees,  immtiBtiea 
were  granted  by  our  kings,  even  against  this  duty ;  and  then  to 
be  quit  of  brig-boie  signified  to  be  exempt  from  tribute  or  coi^ 
tribution  towards  the  mending  or  rd>^difying  of  bridges. 
FUta,  lib.  1.  c.  47:  SMen't  Tiiks  <fHonmr,fS.  &tSt :  Spdbb. 
V.  Brigbote  and  Burgbote. 

BRISTOL.  A  great  city,  famous  for  trade:  the  majnor^ 
burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Bristol  are  conaer* 
vators  of  the  river  Avon,  from  above  the  bridge  there,  to^ 
King-road,  and  so  down  the  Severn  to  the  two  islands  called 
Holmes ;  and  the  mayor  and  justices  of  the  raid  city  may  nuJoB- 
rules  and  orders  for  preserving  the  river,  and  regulating  pikfta, 
masters  of  ships,  &c.  Also  for  the  government  of  their  maiw 
kets:  and  the  streets  are  to  be  kept  clean  and  paved;  andlamps- 
or  lights  hung  out  at  night.  Stat.  1 1  and  12  fT.  S.  c  23.  Na 
person  shall  act  as  a  broker  in  the  city  of  Bristcd  till  admitted 
and  licensed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c  on  pain  of 
feiting  500/.,  and  those  who  employ  any  such,  to  forfeit  50L 
by  stat.  3  G.  2.  c.  31.  By  the  stat.  22  G.  2.  e.  20.  the  stat.  11 
and  12  fV.  3.  is  rendered  more  efiectual,  so  far  as  it  rdates  to 
the  paving  and  enlightening  the  streets;  and  divers  resuW 
rions  are  made  in  relation  to  the  hackney-coachmen,  badaera, 
draymen,  and  carters,  and  the  markets,  and  sdlers  of  hay  aoA 
straw,  within  the  said  city,  and  liberties  thereof. 

BROCAGE,  brocagiiim.'}  The  wages  or  hire  td  a  braknv 
which  is  also  termed  brokerage.     12  jR.  2.  c.  2. 

BROCELLA.  This  word,  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Thocotfli, 
signifieth  a  wood ;  and  b  said  to  be  a  thicket  or  covert  of 
brushes  and  brush-wood,  from  the  obsdete  Lat.  bntsca,  torrm 
bruscosa  et  brocia,  Fr.  broce,  broceUe :  and  hence  is  our  iiipMcg 
of  wood,  and  bromsing  of  cattle. 

BROCHA,  Fr.  broehe.']  An  awl,  or  krge  packing^^wedle. 
A  spit  in  some  parts  oi  England  »  called  a  krieke;  aad  hmm 
this  word  comes  to  pierce  or  broach  a  baneL 

BROCHIA.  A  great  can  or  pitcher.  Brmd.hiK2.trm€t.U 
c.  6.  Where  it  seems  that  he  intends  taeeuf  to  cany  dry, 
and  brochia  liquid  things. 

BRODEHALFPENY,  or  BROADHALFPENY.  See 
Bordhatfpeny. 

BROKERS,  broeca4ores,  broccarii  H  muiitmariiJ}  Am 
those  that  contrive,  make,  and  conclude  bsTgianii  and  comteacia 
between  merchants  and  tradesaien,  in  matters  of  mousy 
merchandiae,  for  which  they  have  a  fee  or  reward.  These 
Exchange  brokers;  and  hf  the  stat.  10  R.  2.  c.  1.  they 
called  liivggers;  ako  broggers  of  com  is  need  in  a  prodamatii 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  for  badgers.  Baker's  Chrom,  JbL  41 U 
The  original  of  the  word  is  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that  froai 
the  Sax.  broc,  misfortune,  which  is  ofWn  the  true  reaaon  of  a 
man's  breaking ;  so  that  the  name  of  broker  came  £rom  anet 
who  was  a  broken  trader  by  mislortune,  and  none  but  auda 
were  formerly  admitted  to  that  emphqrment ;  and  they  were  to 
be  freemen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  allowed  ami  s^ 
proved  by  the  hnrd  mayor  and  aldermen^  for  tlieir  idiilij^  and 
honesty. 

By  the  stat.  6  Ann.  c.  16.  they  are  to  be  ammaHy  Hcenaed  in 
London  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  administer  an  ortli* 
and  take  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  ef  their  offices :  if  any 
persons  shall  act  as  brokers,  without  being  thus  licensed  anA 
admitted,  they  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  5001.,  and  persona  cm- 
ploying  them  50/. ;  and  brokers  are  to  roister  contracts,  &c* 
under  the  like  penalty :  also  brokesa  ahi^  not  deal  for  them* 
selves,  on  pain  of  fcnrfeiting^OO/.:  they  are  to  carry  abottt  tkcna 
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a  nlver  medal,  having  the  king's  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  city> 
&c  and  paj  40#.  a  year  to  the  chamber  of  the  city.  See  I 
Merw.  R.  156:  1  Holts  Ca.  431  :  2  Stark.  Ca.  14. 

Broken  embessling  any  money^  goods,  or  securities  intrusted 
to  them>  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
14  years'  transportation  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  by  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29-  §  ^9*  which  see  at  length 
under  tit.  Embezzlemeni. 

As  to  brokers  in  Bristol^  see  tit.  BriHol.  And  as  to  patvu' 
&rokerSt  see  that  tit.  As  to  brokers  illegally  dealing  in  the 
funds  or  stocks,  who  are  usually  known  by  the  appellation  of 
«tock-jobbers,  see  tit.  Funds.  And  as  to  Wkerage  and  sale  of 
offices,  see  tit.  Offices. 

BROK,  an  old  sword  or  dagger.^ 

BROSSUS.  Bruised  or  injured  with  blows,  wounds,  or 
other  casualty.    CoweL 

BROTHEL-HOUSES.  Lewd  places,  being  the  common 
habitations  of  prostitutes.  A  brothelman  was  a  loose  idle  fellow ; 
and  a  Jeme  hordeUer  or  brothelier,  a  common  whore.  And  bo- 
rdwum  is  a  contraction  of  bivlAelman.  Chaucer.  See  Bawdy 
House* 

BRUDBOTE.    See  BrtgbaU. 

BRUERE,  Lat.  erica.l  Signifies  heath-ground ;  and  bru" 
eria,  briars,  thorns,  or  heath,  from  the  Sax.  brcer,  briar. 
Parock.  AntiqL  6Q(k 

BRUILLUS.  A  wood  or  grove ;  Fr.  breil,  breuil,  a  thicket 
or  clump  of  trees  in  a  park  or  forest.  Hence  the  abbey  of 
Bruer,  in  the  forest  of  Whichwood,  in  com.  Oxon.  and  Bruel, 
Brehull,  or  Brill,  a  hunting  seat  of  our  ancient  kings  in  the 
forest  of  Bumwood,  in  com.  Bucks. 

BRLJILLETUS.     A  small  coppice  or  wood. 

BRUNETA.     Properly  Bumeta,  which  see. 

BRUSCIA,  seems  to  signify  a  wood.      Monast.  torn.   1. 
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BRUSUA  and  BRUSULA.  Brouse  or  brushwood.  Mon. 
Amgl.  torn.  l.foL  773. 

BUBBLES.  The  South-sea  project,  and  various  other 
sAemes,  similar  in  the  end  intended,  that  of  defrauding  the 
mbject,  though  different  as  to  the  means,  were  called  by  the 
name  of  btMles.  The  stat.  6  G.  1.  c.  18.  made  all  unwar- 
rantable undertakings,  by  unlawfid  subscriptions,  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  a  prcemunire ;  but  it  is  now  repealed  by  6  G.  4. 
c  91.     See  Bac.  Ab.  Nuisance*  (A.)  (7th  ed.)  See  tit.  Funds. 

BUCKLARIUM,  a  bucUer.    Claus.  26  E.  I.  m.  8.  intus. 

BUCSTALL,  a  toil  to  take  deer,  which,  by  the  stat. 
19  H.  7.  ^>  11*  is  not  to  be  kept  by  any  person  that  hath  not  a 
park  of  his  own,  under  penalties.  There  is  a  privil^e  of  being 
quit  of  amerciaments  for  buckslalls,  PriviUg.  de  SempUng- 
Mam.     See  4  Inst.  S06. 

BUCKWHEAT.  French  wheat,  used  in  many  counties  of 
kingdom :  in  Essex,  it  is  called  brank  ;  and  in  Worcester- 
9,  crop.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  stat.  1 5  Car.  2.  c.  5. 

BUCINUS.  A  military  weapon  for  a  footman*  Tenures^ 
m.74. 

BUGGERY,  or  Sodomy,  comes  from  the  Italian  bugarone 
er  bmggerare,  and  it  is  defined  to  be  a  carnal  copulation  against 
nature,  and  this  is  either  by  the  confusion  of  species ;  that  is 
to  aay,  a  nun  or  a  woman  with  any  animal ;  or  of  sexes,  as  a 
man  with  a  roan,  or  man  unnatundly  with  a  woman.  3  Inst. 
58 :  IS  Co.  Rep.  36.  This  sin  against  God,  nature,  and  the 
law,  it  is  said,  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Lombards. 
Rot*  ParL  50  E.  3.  numb.  53.  In  ancient  times,  according 
to  tome  authors,  it  was  punishable  with  burning,  though  others 
my  with  burying  aUve :  but  at  this  day  it  is  felony  excluded 
deigy,  and  punished  as  other  felonies,  by  stat.  9  G.  4. 
c  31.  §  15. 

It  is  felony  both  in  the  agent  and  patient  consenting,  except 
the  pamm  on  whom  it  is  committed  be  a  boy  under  the  age  of 
diacretion  (which  ia  generally  reckoned  at  fourteen),  when 
it  is  felony  only  in  the  agent.  1  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C.  670 :  and 
see  stat.  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  $  18.  as  to  the  proof  required, 
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This,  says  Blackstone,  is  a  crime  which  ought  to  be  strictly 
and  impartially  proved,  and  then  as  strictly  and  impartially 
punished.  But  it  is  an  offence  of  so  dark  a  nature,  so  easily 
charged,  and  the  negative  so  difficult  to  be  proved,  that 
the  accusation  should  be  clearly  made  out;  for,  if  false,  it 
deserves  a  punishment  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  crime 
itself. 

BUILDINGS.  If  a  house  new  built,  exceeds  the  ancient 
foundation,  whereby  that  is  the  cause  of  hindering  the  lights  or 
air  of  another  house,  action  lies  against  the  builder.  H(^.  131. 
In  London,  a  man  may  place  ladders  or  poles  upon  the  ground, 
or  against  houses  adjoining  for  building  his  own,  but  he  may 
not  break  ground:  and  builders  of  houses  ought  to  have 
licence  from  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c  for  a  board  in  the 
streets,  which  are  not  to  be  incumbered.  Cit.  Lib.  30.  146. 
In  new  building  of  London  it  was  ordained,  that  the  outsides 
of  the  buildings  be  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the  houses  for  the 
principal  sireets  to  be  four  stories  high,  having,  in  the  front, 
balconies,  &c.  by  stat  19  Car.  3.  c  3. 

The  laws  for  regulating  of  all  buildings  in  the  cities  o( 
London  and  Westminster,  and  other  parishes  and  places  in  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-bene, 
and  Paddington,  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Luke,  at  Chelsea,  for 
preventing  mischiefs  by  fire,  are  reduced  into  one  act  by  stat. 
14  G.  S.  c.  78.  The  r^ulations  of  this  law  are  very  minute 
and  technical.     See  tit  Fire. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  itQ.  §  44,  if  any  person  shall  start  or 
rip,  cut,  or  break  with  intent  to  steal,  any  glass  or  woodwork 
belonging  to  any  buildings  or  any  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  or 
other  metal,  or  any  utensil  or  fixture  whatever,  made  of  metal 
or  other  material,  fixed  in  or  to  any  building,  such  offender 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  punished  as  in  the  case 
of  simple  larceny.  And  by  §  14.  persons  breaking  and  enter- 
ing any  building,  and  stealing  therein,  such  building  being 
within  the  curtUage  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  occupied  there- 
with, but  not  being  part  thereof  (for  the  purposes  of  burglary 
and  housebreaking  as  described  in  the  two  former  sections  of 
the  stat.),  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  for 
life,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  (if  a  male) 
whipped  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment. 

By  7  and  8G.  4.  c.  30.  §  2.  persons  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
setting  fire  to  any  house,  &c,  or  to  any  building  or  erection 
used  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  or  any  branch 
thereof,  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death.  By  §  3. 
persons  by  force  entering  into  any  house,  shop,  building,  or 
place,  with  intent  to  destroy  any  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton 
goods  in  the  loom,  or  any  machinery  belonging  to  those  manu- 
facturers, are  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  for  life, 
or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  (if  a  male)  whipped 
in  addition  to  such  imprisonment  By  §  7*  persons  riotousl^r  and 
tumultuously  assembling,  and  with  force  demolishing,  pulling 
down,  or  destroying,  or  beginning  so  to  do,  any  church,  chapel, 
house,  &c.,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any 
trade  or  manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof,  or  any  staith, 
building,  or  erection  used  in  conducting  the  business  of  an^ 
mine,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death. 

BULL,  bulla.'\  A  brief  or  mandate  of  the  pope  or  bishop 
of  Rome,  from  the  lead,  or  sometimes  gold  seal  affixed  thereto, 
which  Mat  Paris,  anno  1237>  thus  describes :  In  bulla  domini 
papas  stat  imago  Pauli  a  dextris  crucis  in  medio  bulhe  Jigurata 
et  Petri  a  sinistris.  These  decrees  of  the  pope  are  often 
mentioned  in  our  statute,  as  25  Ed.  3:  23  H.  8.  cap.  16. 
I  &  2  P.  4"  Af.  c.  8.  and  13  Eliz.  cap.  2.  They  were  hereto- 
fore used,  and  of  force,  in  this  land:  but  by  the  statute 
28  Hen.  8.  c.  l6.  it  was  enacted,  that  all  bulls,  briefs,  and 
dispensations  had  or  obtained  from  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
should  be  void.  And  by  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  (see  stat,  23  Eliz. 
c.  1.)  if  any  person  shall  obtain  from  Rome  any  bull  or 
writing,  to  al»olve  or  reconcile  such  as  forsake  their  due 
allegiance,  or  shall  give  or  receive  absolution  by  colour  of  such 
bull,  or  use  or  publish  such  bull,  6ic  it  is  high  treason.  By 
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7  Ann.  c  21.  §  I,  2,  3,  tliis  extends  to  Scotland.     See  Rome, 
Papist. 

BULL  AND  BOAR.  By  the  custom  of  some  places,  a 
parson  may  be  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  a  boar  for  the  use  of 
the  parishioners,  in  consideration  of  his  having  tithes  of  calves 
and  pip,  &c.  1  Roll,  Ab.  559 '  ^  Mod,  241  :  see  tit.  Callle, 

BULLIO  salts.  As  much  salt  as  is  made  at  one  wealing 
or  boiling :  a  measure  of  salt,  supposed  to  be  twelve  gallons. 
Mon,  Ang,  torn.  2. 

BULLION.     See  tits.  Coiw,  Money. 

BULTEL.  The  bran  or  refuse  of  meal  after  dressed :  also 
the  bag  wherein  it  is  dressed  is  called  a  bulter,  or  rather  boulter. 
The  word  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  de  assissd  pants  et  cer~ 
visioe^  anno  51  H,  3.  Hence  comes  bulled  or  boulted  bread, 
being  the  coarsest  bread. 

BUNDLES.  A  sort  of  records  of  the  Chancery,  lying  in 
the  office  of  the  Rolls ;  in  which  are  contained,  the  ^es  or 
bills  and  answers,  of  hab,  cor,  cum  causd ;  certiorari' s ; 
attachments,  &c.  scire  facias' s ;  certiiicates  of  statute-staple; 
extents  and  liberates ;  supersedeases  ;  bails  on  special  pardons ; 
bills  from  the  Exchequer  of  the  names  of  sheriff's;  letters 
patent  surrendered  ;  and  deeds  cancelled ;  inquisitions ;  privy 
seals  for  grants ;  bills  signed  by  the  king ;  warrants  of  eschea- 
tors;  customers,  &c. 

BURGAGE  TENURE.     See  tit.  Tenures,  III.  11. 

Tenurb  in  Buroaob,  is  described  by  Glanvil  {lib.  7.  c,  8.), 
and  is  expressly  said  by  Littleton,  §  l62.  to  be  but  tenure  in 
socage :  and  it  is  where  the  king  or  other  person  is  lord  of  an 
ancient  borough,  in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent 
certain.     Litt.  §  l62,  16'3. 

It  is  indeed  only  a  kind  of  town-socage ;  as  common  socage, 
by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  usually  of  a  rural  nature. 
A  boroueh  is  usually  distinguished  from  other  towns  by  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  parliament  (see  tit.  Borough) : 
and  where  the  right  of  election  is  by  burgage-tenure,  that 
alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  borough.  Tenure  in 
Burgage,  or  Burgage  Tenure,  therefore,  is,  where  houses,  or 
lands  which  were  formerly  the  site  of  houses,  in  an  ancient 
borough,  are  held  of  some  lord  in  common  socage  by  a  certain 
established  rent.     2  Comm.  82. 

The  free  socage  in  which  these  tenements  are  held  seems  to 
be  plainly  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty :  which  may  also  ac- 
count for  the  great  variety  of  customs  affecting  many  of  these 
tenements  so  held  in  ancient  burgage,  the  principal  and  most 
remarkable  of  which  is,  that  called  Borough- English.  See 
that  title. 

Other  special  customs  there  are,  in  different  burgage-tonures : 
as  in  some,  that  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  of  all  her  husband's 
tenements,  and  not  of  the  third  part  only,  as  at  common  law. 
Liu.  §  16*6*.  In  others  that  a  man  might  (previous  to  stat. 
H.  8.)  dispose  of  his  tenements  by  will.  Litt.  §  l67.  Though 
this  power  of  disposal  was  allowable  in  the  Saxon  times — a 
pregnant  proof  that  these  liberties  of  socage-tenure  were 
fragments  of  Saxon  liberty.  2  Comm.  84.  By  the  Reform  Act, 
2  W.  4.  c.  45.  the  right  of  voting  in  respect  of  burgage  tene- 
ments in  cities  and  towns  being  counties  of  themselves,  is 
preserved  in  perpetuity ;  in  respect  of  burgage  tenements  in 
boroughs,  the  right  is  preserved  to  the  individual  voter  so  long 
as  he  personally  shall  remain  qualified  as  an  elector — subject  of 
course  to  regulation  under  the  act. 

BURGAGE  HOLDING  in  Scotch  law  is  the  tenure  by 
which  royal  boroughs  hold  of  the  sovereign.  The  service  is 
watching  and  warding,  and  is  done  by  the  burgesses  within 
the  territory  of  the  borough,  whether  expressed  in  the  charter 
or  not.     Scotch  Diet. 

BURG.  A  small  walled  town,  or  place  of  privilege,  &c 
See  Boroughs 

BURGBOTE,  from  burg,  castellum,  and  bote,  compensatio.'} 
Is  a  tribute  or  contribution  towards  the  building  or  repairing 
of  castles,  or  walls  of  a  borough  or  city :  from  which  divers 
had  exemption  by  the  ancient  charters  of  the  Saxon  kings.  I 


Rastal.  burg-bote  significat  auietantiam  reparationis  murorum, 
civitatis  vel  burgi.     Fleta,  lib.  1.  c.  47 :    Spelm.  v.  Burgkboie* 

BURGESSES,  burgarii  et  burgensesS]  Properly  men  of 
trade,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  borough  or  wall^  town ;  but 
this  name  is  usually  given  to  the  magistrates  of  corporate 
towns. 

In  Germany,  and  other  countries,  they  confound  burgess  and 
citizen;  but  we  distinguish  them,  as  appears  by  Sie  stat. 
5  R,  2.  c.  4.  where  the  classes  of  the  commonwealth  are  thus 
enumerated,  count,  baron,  banneret,  chivaleer  de  countie; 
citizein  de  citie;  burgess  de  burgh.  See  Co.  Lit.  80.  Those  are 
also  called  burgesses  who  serve  m  parliament  for  any  borough 
or  corporation.  See  tit.  Parliament.  Burgesses  of  our  towns 
are  called,  in  Domesday,  the  homines  of  the  king,  or  of  some 
other  great  man;  but  this  only  shows  whose  protection 
they  were  under,  and  is  not  any  infringement  of  their  civil 
liberty.  Squire,  Ang.  Sas.  Gov.  260.  n.  Burgenses  el  homines 
burgorum  et  villarum,  Madox.  Excheq.  1  V.  333.  The  aid  of 
burghs,  ib.  1  V.  600,  601.     See  tit.  Borough. 

BURGH.BRECHE,  Fidejussimis  violatio.  A  breach  of 
pledge,  Spelm.'2  It  is  used  for  a  fine  imposed  on  the  commu- 
nity of  a  town,  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  &c.  Leg.  Canuti^ 
cap.  55n 

BURGHERISTHE  or  burgberiche,  used  in  Domesday^ 
book  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  a  city.     Blount, 

BURGHBOTE.     See  burgbofe. 

BURGMOTE.  A  court  of  a  borough.  LL.  CanuU,  MS. 
cap.  44. — Berghmote  is  different ;  which  see. 

BURGH  WARE,  quasi  burgiver.^     A  citizen  or  burgess. 

BURGLARY,  Burgi  latrocmium;  by  our  ancient  law  called 
hamesecken,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day.  4  Comm.  283.]  A 
felony  at  common  law,  in  (1.)  breaking  and  entering  (2.)  the 
mansion  house  of  another,  or  the  walls  or  gates  of  a  walled 
town,  or  a  church,  (see  Sacrilege,)  (3.)  in  the  night,  (4.)  to 
the  intent  to  commit  some  felony  within  the  same ;  whether 
the  felonious  intent  be  executed  or  not  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  3S. 
§  1.  10:  4  Comm.  224. 

By  §  1 1  of  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29  it  is  enacted,  "  That  every 
person  convicted  of  burglary  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  And 
it  is  thereby  declared  that,  if  any  person  shall  enter  the 
dwelling-house  of  another  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  or, 
being  in  such  dwelling-house,  shall  commit  any  felony,  and 
shall  in  either  case  break  out  of  the  said  dwelling-house  in 
the  night  time,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  bur- 
glary." 

By  §  13.  of  the  same  stat.  it  is  enacted,  '^  That  no  buildings 
although  within  the  same  curtilage  with  the  dwelling-house, 
and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  such 
dwelling-house  for  the  purpose  of  burglary,  unless  there  shall 
be  a  communication  between  such  building  and  dwelling-house, 
either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  a  covered  and  enclosed 
passage  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

By  stat  7  O.  4.  c.  64.  §  28.  a  certain  compensation  is  allowed 
to  persons  active  in  apprehending  offenders  guilty  of  burglary ; 
and  by  §  30.  if  any  man  be  killed  in  endeavouring  to  appre- 
hend such  offender,  such  compensation  may  be  paid  to  the  wife 
or  child,  father  or  mother- 
It  seems  the  plainest  method  to  consider  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  the  four  parts  of  the  above  definition ;  and  (5.)  to  add 
something  on  the  punishment  of  this  offTence. 

1.  There  must  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete 
this  offence.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38.  §  3. 

Every  entrance  into  the  house  by  a  trespasser  is  not  a 
breaking  in  this  case,  but  there  must  be  an  actual  breaking. 
As,  if  the  door  of  a  mansion-house  stand  open,  and  the  thic£ 
enters,  this  is  no  breaking.  So  it  is  if  the  window  of  the 
house  be  open,  and  a  thief,  with  a  hook  or  other  engine, 
draweth  out  some  of  the  goods  of  the  owner,  this  is  no 
burglary,  because  there  is  no  actual  breaking  of  the  house. 
But  if  the  thief  breaketh  the  glass  of  the  window,  and  with  a 
hook  or  other  engine,  draweth  out  some  of  the  goods  of  the 
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owner,  thu  is  burjzlaTy^  for  there  was  an  actual  breaking  of  the 
house.  3  Inst.  04.  But  the  follomng  acts  amount  to  an 
actual  breaking,  viz.  opening  the  casement,  or  breaking  the 
glass  window,  picking  open  the  lock  of  a  door,  or  putting  back 
the  lock,  or  the  leaf  of  a  window,  or  unlatching  the  door  that 
is  only  latched.     1  HaL  P.  C.  c.  552. 

Having  entered  by  a  door  which  he  found  open,  or  having 
lain  in  the  house  by  the  owner's  consent,  unlatching  a  chamber- 
door,  or  coming  down  the  chimney.    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38.  §  4. 

If  thieves  pretend  business  to  get  into  a  house  by  ni^t,  and 
thereupon  the  owner  of  the  house  opens  his  door,  and  they 
enter  and  rob  his  house,  this  is  burglfuy.     KeL  42. 

So  if  persons  designing  to  rob  a  house,  take  lodgings  in  it, 
and  then  fall  on  the  landlord  and  rob  him  ;  or  where  persons 
intending  to  rob  a  house,  raise  a  hue  and  cry,  and  prevail 
with  the  constable  to  make  a  search  in  the  house,  and  having 
got  in  by  that  means,  with  the  owner's  consent,  bind  the 
oonstahle,  and  rob  the  inhabitants;  in  both  these  instances 
they  are  guilty  of  burglary,  for  these  evasions  rather  increase 
the  crime.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38.  §  5. 

VV^here  a  servant  opened  his  lady's  chamber,  which  was 
fastened  by  a  spring  lock,  with  a  design  against  her  honour, 
this  was  held  burglary.     East,  P.  C.  488. 

If  a  person  be  within  the  house,  and  steal  goods,  and  then 
open  the  house  on  the  inside,  and  go  out  with  the  goods,  tbis 
is  burglary,  though  the  thief  did  not  break  the  house.  3  Inst.  64. 
But  this  was  not  admitted  to  be  law  with  any  certainty ;  and 
therefore  it  was  by  stat.  12  A.  st.l.  c.  1.  created  a  burglary  to 
break  out  of  a  house  in  the  night  time,  after  having  committed 
a  felony  in  it«  This  statute  is  now  repealed,  but  it«  provisions 
re-enacted  by  stat.  7  &  8  G.  4.  c.  Sp.  noticed  before. 

Any  the  least  entry,  either  with  the  whole,  or  with  but  part 
of  the  body,  or  with  any  instrument  or  weapon,  will  satisfy 
the  word  entered  in  an  indictment  for  burglary :  as  if  one  do 
put  his  foot  over  the  threshold,  or  his  hand,  or  a  hook,  or 
pistol  within  a  window,  or  turn  the  key  of  a  door  which  Is 
locked  on  the  inside,  orjdischarge  a  loaded  gun  into  a  house, 
&c  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38.  §  7-  But  that  the  discharging  the 
loided  gun  is  a  sufficient  entry  seems  very  doubtful  from  what 
is  said  in  Leach,  452.  and  East,  P.  C.  490. 

Where  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  thrown  up  the 
sash  of  a  window,  and  introduced  between  that  and  an  inside 
shutter  an  instrument  to  force  open  the  shutter,  it  was  held 
that  this  did  not  constitute  burglary,  unless  it  appeared  that 
the  hand,  or  some  part  of  it,  was  within  the  window.  Rex  v. 
Rust,  1  Ry.^  M.  183. 

Where  a  person  raised  the  sash  of  a  window,  which  was 
before  partly  open,  so  as  to  admit  himself  into  a  house,  this 
was  held  no^  to  be  a  breaking  of  the  house.  Rex  v.  Smith, 
Ry.^M.  178. 

Breaking  an  outer  window,  and  introducing  the  hand  be- 
tween the  glass  of  the  window  and  an  inner  shutter,  is  a 
sufficient  breaking  and  entering.  C.  C.  R.  341. 

So  breaking  a  window  of  a  shop,  and  introducing  the  Jlnger 
«>  far  as  that  the  fore  part  of  the  Jlnger  was  seen  on  the  shop 
side  of  the  glass.  C.  C.  R.  499. 

lifting  up  a  large  iron  grating  placed  over  a  cellar,  and 
opening  a  window  in  a  passage  leading  from  that  cellar,  is  a 
sufficient  breaking.  C  C  R.  355. 

So  pulling  down  a  sash  of  a  window,  though  it  has  no 
fastening,  and  is  only  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pulley- weight ; 
and  that  although  there  is  an  outer  shutter  to  the  window, 
which  is  not  put  to.  C.  C.  R.  451. 

Bat  where  thieves  had  bored  a  hole  through  the  door,  with 
a  centre-bit,  and  part  of  the  chips  were  found  in  the  inside  of 
the  house,  yet  as  they  had  neither  got  in  themselves,  nor  in- 
troduced a  hand  or  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  ti^ng  the 
pR^>erty,  the  entry  was  ruled  incomplete.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  38. 
i  7.  ts  110^ 

When  several  come  with  a  design  to  commit  burglary,  and 
one  does  it  while  the  rest  watch  near  the  house,  here  his  act 


is,  by  interpretation,  the  act  of  all  of  them.  And,  upon  a  like 
ground,  if  a  servant  confederating  with  a  rogue,  let  him  in  to 
rob  a  house,  it  has  been  determined  by  all  the  judges,  upon  a 
special  verdict,  that  it  is  burglary  both  in  the  servant  and  the 
thief*  Leach*s  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  i.  38.  §  9-  and  n. 

2.  It  is  certainly  a  dangerous,  if  not  an  incurable  fault  to 
omit  the  word  dwelling-house  in  an  indictment  for  burglary 
in  a  house.  But  it  seems  not  necessary  or  proper,  in  an  indict- 
ment for  burglary  in  a  church,  which,  by  all  the  ancient  au- 
thorities, is  taken  as  a  distinct  burglary.  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  38.  §  10.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

If  a  man  hath  two  houses,  and  resides,  sometimes  in  one  of 
the  houses,  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  if  the  house  he  doth 
not  inhabit  is  broken  in  by  any  person  in  the  night,  it  is  bur- 
glary.    Poph.  52. 

A  chamber  in  an  inn  of  court,  &c.  where  one  usually  lodges, 
is  a  mansion-house ;  for  every  one  hath  a  several  property 
there.  But  a  chamber  where  any  person  doth  lodge  as  an 
inmate,  cannot  be  called  his  mansion ;  though,  if  a  burglary 
be  committed  in  his  lodgings,  the  indictment  may  lay  the 
offence  to  be  in  the  mansion-house  of  him  that  let  them. 
3  Inst.  65  :  Kel.  S3.  If  the  owner  of  the  house  breaks  into 
the  rooms  of  his  lodgers,  and  steals  their  goods,  it  cannot  be 
burglary  to  break  into  his  own  house,  but  it  is  felony  to  steal 
their  goods.  fVood's  Inst.  378.  But  see  contrd,  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
C.38.  §  13,  14,  15. 

If  the  owner  live  under  the  same  roof  with  the  inmates, 
there  must  be  a  separate  otUer  door,  or  the  whole  is  the  mansion 
of  the  owner :  but  if  the  owner  inliabit  no  part  of  the  house ; 
or  even  if  he  occupy  a  shop,  or  a  cellar  in  it,  but  do  not  sleep 
therein,  it  is  the  mansion  of  each  lodger,  although  there  be 
but  one  outer  door.  Leach's  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38.  §  15.  in  n. 
There  being  only  one  door,  in  common  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
makes  no  difference,  where  the  owner  does  not  sleep  in  any 
part  of  the  house,  for,  in  that  case,  each  apartment  is  a  separate 
mansion.  Id,  ib.  §  14.  n. 

Chambers  in  inns  of  court,  &c.  have  separate  outward  doors, 
which  are  the  extremity  of  obstruction,  and  are  enjoyed  as 
separate  property,  as  estates  of  inheritance  for  life,  or  during 
residence.— So  a  house  divided  into  separate  tenements,  with  a 
distinct  outward  door  to  each,  will  be  separate  houses.  Id.  ib. 
§  J3.  n. 

Part  of  a  house  divided  from  the  rest,  having  a  door  of  its 
own  to  the  street,  is  a  mansion-house  of  him  who  hires  it. 
Kel.  84. 

To  break  and  enter  a  shop,  not  parcel  of  the  mansion-house, 
in  which  the  shop-keeper  never  lodges,  but  only  works  or  trades 
there  in  the  day-time,  is  not  burglary,  but  only  larceny  ;  but  if 
he,  or  his  servant,  usually  or  often  lodge  in  the  shop  at  night, 
it  is  then  a  mansion-house,  in  which  a  burglary  may  be  com- 
mitted. 1  H.  H.  P.  C.  557. 558. — But  see  stat.  13  G.  3.  c.  38. 
respecting  burglary  in  the  work-shops  of  the  plate-glass  manu- 
factory, which  is  made  single  felony,  and  punishable  with  tran- 
sportation for  seven  years. — If  the  shop-keeper  sleep  in  any 
part  of  .the  building,  however  distinct  that  part  is  from  the  shop, 
it  may  be  alleged  to  be  his  mansion-house ;  provided  the  owner 
does  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof  also.  Leach's  Hawk, 
P.  C.  i.  c.  38.  §  16.  tVi  n, 

A  lodger  in  an  inn  hath  a  special  interest  in  his  chamber,  so 
that  if  he  opens  his  chamber-door,  and  takes  goods  in  the  house, 
and  goes  away,  it  seems  not  to  be  burglary.  And  where  A. 
enters  into  the  house  of  B.  in  the  night,  by  the  doors  open,  and 
breaks  open  a  chest,  and  steals  goods,  without  breaking  an  inner 
door,  it  is  no  burglary  by  the  common  law,  because  the  chest  is 
no  part  of  the  house ;  though  it  was  felony,  ousted  of  clergy, 
by  statute  3  W.  Sf  M.  c.  9*  >  ^^d  if  one  break  open  a  counter 
or  cupboard,  fixed  to  a  house,  it  is  burglary.  1  Hale's  Hist. 
P.  a  554. 

All  out-buildings,  as  bams,  stables,  warehouses,  &c  adjoin- 
ing to  a  house,  are  looked  upon  as  part  thereof,  and  conse- 
quently burglary  may  be  committed  in  them.    And  if  the 
2b2 
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warehouse,  8:c.  be  parcel  of  the  mansion-house,  and  within  the 
same,  though  not  under  the  same  roof,  or  contiguous,  a  bur- 
glary may  be  committed  therein. — But  an  out-house  occupied 
with,  but  separated  from,  the  dwelling-house  by  an  open  pas- 
sage, eight  feet  wide,  and  not  within  or  connected  by  any  fence, 
inclosing  both,  is  not  within  the  curtilage  or  homestall.  Leach's 
Hawk,  P.  C.  I  c.  38.  §  12.  n.:  4  Comm,  225. 

3.  In  the  day-time  there  is  no  burglary. — As  to  what  is  reck- 
oned night,  and  what  day,  for  this  purpose,  anciently  the  day 
was  accounted  to  begin  only  at  sun-rising,  and  to  end  imme- 
diately upon  sun-set ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  if 
there  be  day-light,  or  crepusculum,  enough  begun  or  left  to 
discern  a  man's  face  withal,  it  is  no  burglary.  But  this  does 
not  extend  to  moon-lisht ;  the  malignity  of  the  offence  not  so 
properly  arising  from  its  being  done  m  the  dark,  as  at  the  dead 
of  night,  when  sleep  has  disarmed  the  owner,  and  rendered  his 
castle  defenceless.     4  Comm,  224 :  1  Hawk,  P,  C,  c,  38.  §  1 . 

4.  The  breaking  and  entry  must  be  with  a  felonious  intent, 
otherwise  it  is  only  a  trespass ;  and  it  is  the  same  whether  such 
intent  be  actually  carried  into  execution,  or  only  demonstrated 
by  some  attempt,  of  which  the  jury  is  to  judge.  And  there- 
fore such  breaking  and  entry,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rob- 
bery, a  murder,  a  rape,  or  any  other  felony,  is  burglary.  Nor 
does  it  make  any  difference,  whether  the  offence  were  felony  at 
common  law,  or  only  created  so  by  statute.  4  Comm,  227 : 
1  Hawk,  P,  C,  c,  38.  §  18.  19- 

One  of  the  servants  of  the  house  opened  his  lady's  chamber- 
door,  which  was  fastened  with  a  brass  bolt,  with  design  to  com- 
mit a  rape ;  and  it  was  ruled  to  be  burglary,  and  the  defendant 
was  convicted  and  transported.     Siran,  48 1 :  Kel,  67- 

A  servant  embezzled  money  intrusted  to  his  care ;  left  ten 
guineas  in  his  trunk;  quitted  his  master's  service;  returned; 
broke  and  entered  the  house  in  the  night,  and  took  away  the 
ten  guineas,  and  adjudged  no  burglary.  Leach's  Hawk.  P,  C, 
i,  c,  38.  §  18.  n,     Sed  vide  1  Show,  53, 

5.  Every  man's  house  is  considered  as  his  castle,  as  well  for 
defence  against  injury  and  violence,  as  for  repose.  4  Co,  92. 
— To  violate  this  security  is  considered  of  so  atrocious  a  nature, 
that  the  alarmed  inhabitant,  whether  he  be  an  owner  or  a  mere 
inmate  (Cro,  Car,  544.),  is  by  stat.  24  H,  8.  c.  5.  expressly 
permitted  to  repel  the  violence  by  the  death  of  the  assailants, 
without  incurring  the  penalties  even  of  excusable  homicide. 

The  house  wherein  a  woman  lives  apart  from  her  husband, 
must  be  laid  in  an  indictment  for  burglary  t^  be  the  house  of 
the  husband,  although  he  has  never  been  in  it.  C,  C,  R,  491. 
And  this  although  she  may  be  living  in  a  state  of  adultery. 

C»  C,  R»  517* 
For  further  matter,  see  titles  Clergy,  Felony,  Larceny, 
BURL     Husbandmen.     Mon,  Anel.  torn,  S,  p,  \SS, 
BURIALS.     Formerly  persons  dying  were  to  be  buried  in 
woollen  on  pain  of  5/. ;  stat.  30  Car,  2.  c.  1 ;  but  this  provision  is 
repealed  by  54  G.  3.  c,  108.     34  G,  S,  c,  11.  repeals  the  duty 
imposed  by  23  G,  3,  c,  67 :  25  G,  3,  c,  15,  on  the  registry  of 
burials,  &c.     See  Registry, 

The  burial  of  persons  found /^/b  de  se,  is,  by  stat.  4  G,  4f, 
c,  52.  directed  to  take  place,  without  any  marks  of  ignominy, 
privately  in  the  parish  church-yard,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  twelve  at  night,  under  the  direction  of  the  coroner. 

The  rector  of  a  parish  agreed  verbally,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money,  to  allow  one  to  erect  a  vault,  and  have  the  ex- 
clusive use  thereof.  The  money  was  paid,  and  the  vault  con- 
structed ;  but  the  rector  subsequently  caused  the  vault  to  be 
opened,  and  buried  a  corpse  there.  The  grantee  brought  an 
action  on  the  case  for  the  disturbance.  The  action  was  held 
not  to  be  maintainable,  a  rector  having  no  power  to  grant  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  vault  He  may  exercise  a  discretion  in  each 
particular  instance,  when  application  is  made  for  leave  to  bury 
ui  the  church.  There  must,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pew,  be  cither 
a  faculty  or  a  prescription  to  support  such  right.  At  all  events, 
such  right  is  not  grantable  by  parol,  Bryan  v.  Whistler,  8  B, 
^  C.  188. 


The  Court  will  not  grant  a  mandamus  to  compel  a  rector  to 
bury  a  parishioner  in  a  vault,  or  in  any  particular  part  of  a 
churchyard.  1  Bam,  Sf  Add.  122.  And  a  party  has  no  risht 
to  be  buried  in  an  iron  coffin  without  an  increased  fee  being 
paid.     2  Hogg,  C,  R,  333 :  3  Phill,  R,  335. 

BURN  ETA.  Cloth  made  of  dyed  wooL  A  humet  colour 
must  be  dyed ;  but  bmnus  color  may  be  made  with  wool  without 
dyeing,  which  are  called  medleys  or  russets.  Lyndemood,  Thus 
much  IS  mentioned  because  this  word  is  sometimes  wrote  bruneta. 

BURNING  IN  THE  HAND.     Widie  Branding, 

BURNING  of  houses,  out-houses,  malicious  burnings,  &c. 
See  titles  Arson,  Malicious  Injuries. — As  to  penalty  on  servants 
setting  fire  to  houses  by  negligence,  see  title  Fire*  See  fisur- 
ther  titles  Felons,  Navy,  Ships,  Insurance, 

BURROCHIUM.  A  burrock,  or  small  wear  over  a  river, 
where  wheels  are  laid  for  the  taking  of  fish.     ComeL 

BURSA.     A  purse.     Ex,  Chart,  vet. 

BURS  ARIA.  The  hursery,  or  exchequer  of  coUegiate  and 
conventual  bodies ;  or  the  place  of  receiving  and  pajring,  and 
accounting  by  the  bursarii,  or  bursars.  Paroch,  Antiq.  p.  288. 
But  the  word  bursarii  did  not  only  signify  the  bursars  at  a  con- 
vent or  college ;  but  formerly  stipendiary  scholars  were  called 
by  the  name  of  bursarii,  as  they  lived  on  the  burse  or  fund,  or 
public  stock  of  the  University.  At  Paris,  and  among  the  Ci#- 
tertian  monks,  they  were  particularly  termed  by  this  name. 
Johan.  Major,  Gest,  Scot,  lib,  I.  c,  5, 

BURSE,  bursa,  cambium,  basilica,^  An  exchange  or  place 
of  meeting  of  merchants. 

BURSHOLDERS.    See  title  Headhorough, 

BUSONES  COMITATUS.  Bract,  lib,  3,  trad.  2.  c.  1. 
Blount  says  busones  is  used  for  barons, 

BUSSA.  A  ship.  Blount's  Diet. — The  vessels  used  in  the 
herring  fisheries  are  called  Busses  and  Smacks. 

BU8SELLUS.  A  bushel ;  from  buza,  butta,  buitis,  a  stand- 
ing measure :  and  hence  buiticella,  butticellus,  bussellus,  a  less 
measure.  Some  derive  it  from  the  old  Fr.  bouts,  leather  con* 
tinents  of  wine ;  whence  come  our  leather  budget  and  bottles^ 
Rennet's  Gloss, 

BUSTA  AND  BUSTUS,  busca,  and  buscus^  &c.  See 
Brucia  and  Brusula, 

BUSTARD.  A  large  bird  of  game,  usually  found  on  downs 
and  plains,  mentioned  in  the  stat  25  H.S.c,  11.  See  tit.  Game, 

BUTCHERS.  These  were  anciently  compelled  by  statute 
to  sell  their  meat  at  reasonable  prices,  or  forfeit  double  the 
value,  to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  two  justices  of  peace,  &c. 
And  were  not  to  buy  any  fat  cattle  to  sell  again,  on  pain  of  for-' 
feiting  the  value ;  but  this  not  to  extend  to  selling  calves,  lambs, 
or  sheep,  dead,  from  one  butcher  to  another.  Stat,  23  Ed,  3* 
c,  6; — By  stat.  4  H,  7.  c,  3,  na  butcher  shall  slay  any  beast 
within  any  walled  town,  except  CarUsle  and  Berwick. — By  the 
ordinance  for  bakers,  insert,  temp,  butchers  are  not  to  sell 
swine's  fiesh  meazled,  or  flesh  dead  of  the  murrain.  By  stat. 
3  Car,  I.e.  1.  butchers  are  not  to  sell  or  kill  meat  on  Sunday. 
— By  stat.  9  Ann,  c.  1 1.  regulations  are  made  as  to  the  water- 
ing and  gashing  hides ;  and  the  selling  putrefied  and  rotton 
hides  by  butchers.  See  farther  titles  Cattle,  Forestalling^  Vic* 
tuals, 

BUTLER.     See  Bottler, 

BUTLERAGE.     See  PrUage, 

BUTHSCARLE,  butsecarl,  buscarles  (buscarli  et  butkse^ 
carli).  Mariners  or  seamen.     Selden's  Mare  Clausum,  fol.  184. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE.— Buyers  of  butter  are  to  put 
marks  on  casks ;  and  persons  opening  them  afterwards,  or  put- 
ting  in  other  butter,  &c  shall  forfeit  20s.  4  and  5  fV.S;'  M,  c.  ?• 
The  said  stat.  4  and  5  JV,^  M,  c.  7*  also  contains  regulations  to 
compel  warehouse-keepers,  weighers,  searchers,  and  shippers,  to 
receive  all  butter  and  cheese  for  the  London  market,  without 
undue  preference. — The  stats.  8  G.  1.  c.  27.  and  17  Cr.  2.  c,  8. 
regidate  the  sale  of  butter;  the  former  in  the  city  of  York,  the 
latter  at  New  Malton — explained  by  §  18.  of  stat.  36  G.  3,  c.  86. 
I  — 38  G.  3^i  c.  7^.  §  1*  such  regulations  not  to  extend  to  vessels 
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not  containing  more  than  l^lb.  nor  to  Scotland.  The  but* 
ter  trade  of  Ireland  (which  may  be  termed  a  staple  commo- 
dity of  that  kingdom),  is  regu^ted  by  stats.  52  G»  S.  c*  134: 
53  G.  3  c.  46 :  8  G.  4.  c.  6l :  9  G.  4.  c.  88:  10  G.  4.  c.  41. 
See  titles  Weights  and  Measures. 

BUTTONS.  By  stat  10  fV.  3  c.  2.  no  person  shall  make, 
seU,  or  set  on,  any  buttons  made  of  wood  only,  and  turned  in 
imitation  of  other  buttons,  under  penalty  of  40«.  a  dozen.  A 
shank  of  wire  being  added  to  the  button  makes  no  difference. 
Ld.  Raynu  712. 

By  the  said  stat.  W,  3.  no  person  shall  make,  sell,  or  set  on, 
buttons  made  of  cloth,  or  other  stuffs  of  which  clothes  are  usually 
made,  on  penalty  of  40«. 

By  Stat.  8  Ann.  c.  6.  no  tai/lor^  or  other  person,  shall  make, 
sell,  set  on,  use,  or  bind,  on  any  clothes,  any  buttons  or  button 
holes  of  doth,  &c.  on  pain  of  51.  a  dozen. — By  this  act  no 
power  is  given  to  make  distress. 

Stat.  4  G.  1.  c.  7.  is  said  in  Bum's  Justice,  (title  Buttons)  to 
be  a  loose,  injudicious,  ungrammatical  act,  and  which,  by  its 
garb  may  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  taylors,  or  button- 
makers.  This  act  imposes  (indistinctly  enough)  40«.  a  dozen 
on  all  such  buttons  and  button  holes,  with  an  exception  of  vel- 
vet ;  it  seems  levelled  against  the  taylors  only ;  but  clothes  with 
such  buttons  and  button  holes  exposed  to  sale,  are  to  be  forfeited 
and  seized. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  I.  St.  1 .  c.  12.  no  person  shall  use,  or  wear,  on 
any  clothes  (velvet  excepted)  any  such  buttons  orbntton  holes, 
on  pain  of  40^.  a  dozen,  half  to  the  witness  on  whose  oath  they 
are  convicted ;  an  application  of  the  penalty  deservedly  repro- 
bated as  nearly  singular,  and  on  a  principle  not  reconcileable  to 
the  usual  rules  of  evidence. — This  statute  is  also  incorrect,  par- 
ticularly in  making  no  disposal  of  a  moiety  of  the  penalty,  in 
case  of  conviction  or  confession  by  the  party. 

These  acts  are  seldom  enforced,  and  do  not  seem  very  con- 
sistent with  general  policy.  See  title  Ta^hrs,  36'  G.  3.  c.  60. 
regulates  the  making  and  vending  of  metal  buttons. 

BUTTS.  The  place  where  archers  meet  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  to  shoot  at  a  mark,  which  we  call  shooting  at  the 
butts.  Also  butts  are  the  ends  of  short  pieces  of  land  in  arable 
rid^  and  furrows :  buttum  terra:,  a  butt  of  land.  See  title 
Abouttals. 

BUTLERAGE  OF  WINES.     See  title  Customs. 

BUYING  OF  PLEAS.  See  title  Maintenance,  and  Scotch 
Act,  1594,  c.  216. 

BUZ  ON  IS.  The  shaft  of  an  arrow,  before  it  is  fledged  or 
feathered.     Stat.  Ed.  1. 

BYE.  Words  ending  in  by  or  bee,  signify  a  dwelling-place 
or  habitation,  from  the  Sax.  by,  habitaiio. 

BY-LAWS,  bilagines,  from  the  Sax.  bt/,  paeus,  civitas,  and 
lagen,  lex,  i.  e.  the  laws  of  cities,  Spelm.  voce  Bellagines.  Or 
perhaps  laws  made  obiter,  or  by  the  bi/."]  Certain  orders  and 
constitutions  of  corporations,  for  the  governing  of  their  mem- 
bers ;  of  courts-leet  and  courts- baron ;  commoners  or  inha- 
bitants in  vills,  &c.  made  by  common  assent,  for  the  good  of 
those  that  made  them,  in  particular  cases,  whereunto  the  public 
law  doth  not  extend  ;  so  that  they  lay  restrictions  on  the  par- 
ties, not  imposed  by  the  common  or  statute  law :  guilds  and 
fraternities  of  trades,  by  letters  patent  of  incorporation,  may 
likewise  make  by-laws,  for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  among 
themselves,  or  with  others.     Kitch.  45.  72  :  6  Rep.  63. 

In  Scotland  those  laws  are  called  laws  of  birlarv,  or  burlaw, 
which  are  made  by  neighbours  elected  by  common  consent  in 
the  birlaw-courts,  wherein  knowledge  is  taken  of  complaints 
betwixt  neighbour  and  neighbour ;  which  men  so  chosen  are 
judges  and  arbitrators,  and  styled  birlaw-men.  And  birlaws, 
according  to  Skene,  are  leges  rusticorum,  laws  made  by  hus- 
bandmen, or  townships,  concerning  neighbourhood  amongst 
them.     Skene,  p.  33. 

The  power  of  making  by-laws,  beinff  included  in  the  very 
act  of  incorporating  a  corporation;  and  most  by-laws  being 
made  by  corporations,  it  seems  more  regular  to  consider  the 
nature  and  effect  of  them  under  that  head.  See  tit.  Corpora/um5. 


In  this  place  therefore  we  shall  chiefly  consider,  1,  who  may 
make  by-laws,  and  2,  the  general  requisites  of  them. 

1.  The  ii^bitants  of  a  town,  without  any  custom,  may 
make  ordinances  or  by-laws,  for  repairing  of  a  church,  or 
highway,  or  any  such  thing,  which  is  Jbr  the  genei*al  good  of 
the  public ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  greater  part  shall  bind  all : 
though  if  it  be  for  their  own  private  profit,  as  for  the  well  or- 
dering of  their  common,  or  the  like,  they  cannot  make  by-laws 
without  a  custom  to  warrant  it ;  and  if  there  be  a  custom,  the 
greatest  part  shall  not  bind  the  rest  in  these  cases,  unless  it 
be  warranted  by  custom.  5  Rep.  63. — A  custom  to  make  a 
by-^law,  may  be  alleged  in  an  ancient  city  or  borough. — So  in 
an  upland  town,  which  is  neither  city  nor  borough.  1  Inst. 
110.  6 :  Cro.  Car.  498  :  Hob.  212. 

The  freeholders  in  a  court-leet  may  make  by-laws  relating 
to  the  public  good,  which  shall  bind  every  one  within  the  leet. 
2  Danv.  457 ;  Mo.  579«  584.  And  a  court-baron  may  make 
by-laws,  by  custom,  and  add  a  penalty  for  the  non-performance 
of  them. — So,  by  custom,  the  tenants  of  a  manor  may  make 
by-laws,  for  the  good  order  of  the  tenants.  1  RolL  Ab.  366.  /. 
35:  Mo.  75:  Hob.  212. —  So  may  the  homage.  1  Roll.  Ab.: 
Dy.  322.  (a.)  But  not  without  a  custom.  Sav*  7^- — And 
a  custom  that  the  steward  with  the  consent  of  the  homage  may 
make  them,  is  not  good.     3  Lev.  49- 

2.  All  by-laws  are  to  be  reasonable ;  and  ought  to  be  for 
the  common  benefit,  and  not  private  advantage  of  any  particular 
persons ;  and  must  be  consonant  to  the  public  laws  and  sta- 
tutes, as  subordinate  to  them.  And  by  stat.  19  H.  7«  c.  7- 
by-laws  made  by  corporations  are  to  be  approved  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  chief  justices,  &c.  on  pain  of  40/. 

A  by-law  may  be  reasonable,  though  the  penalty  be  to  be 
paid  to  those  who  make  the  by-law.  1  Salk.  397-  And  ge- 
nerally it  shall  be  reasonable,  if  it  be  for  the  public  good  of  the 
corporation.     Carth.  482. 

By-laws  made  in  restraint  of  trade  are  not  favoured,  but  the 
distinction  between  such  as  are  made  to  restrain,  and  those 
made  to  regulate  trade  seems  very  nice.  See  tit.  Corporation  ; 
and  Bac.  Ab.  By-laws.  (B.) — Under  a  general  power  to  make 
by-laws,  a  by-law  cannot  be  made  to  restrain  trade.  1  Burr. 
12. — Therefore,  a  by-law  that  no  person  not  being  free  of  the 
pewterer's  company  shall  exercise  the  trade  of  a  pewterer, 
within  the  city  of  London,  is  void  withoutproof  of  a  special  cus- 
tom to  support  it.  Chamberlain  of  London  v.  Compton,  7  I^ow. 
Sf  Ry.  597:  and  see  Clark  v.  Le  Cren,  9  Barn.^  C.  52.  The 
custom  must  correspond  with  the  by-law.  See  IB.^  Adol.  92. 

The  common  council  of  London  have,  by  custom,  a  right  to 
make  ordinances  for  regulating  carts  worked  within  the  city 
for  hire,  restraining  then:  number,  licensing  them,  and  regu- 
lating the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  licensed.  A  by-law 
was  made  in  common  council  that  420  of  such  carts,  and  no 
more,  should,  by  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  be  licensed 
to  work  within  the  city.  Held  that  such  by-law  was  supported 
by  the  custom,  and  that  the  discretionary  power  of  licensing 
was  rightly  and  ex  necessitate  delegated  by  the  common  council 
to  a  smaller  body.     2  Barn.  ^  Adol.  465. 

A  custom  that  no  foreign  tradesman  shall  use  or  exercise  a 
trade  in  a  town,  &c.  will  warrant  that  which  a  grant  cannot 
do;  and  where  custom  has  restrained,  a  by-law  may  be  made 
that  upon  composition  foreigners  may  exercise  a  trade.  Carter, 
120:    see  4  Burr.  1951. 

So  by-laws  may  regulate,  but  not  totally  restrain  a  private 
right,  as  in  cases  of  common,  &c  See  Com.  Dig.  title  By-law, 
(B.  2.)  and  (C.  4.) 

If  a  by-law  impose  a  charge  without  any  apparent  benefit  to 
the  party,  it  will  be  void.  R.  Raym.  328. — And  a  by-law  being 
entire,  lif  it  be  unreasonable  for  any  particular,  shall  be  void  for 
the  whole.     2  Vent.  183. 

A  by-law  imposing  a  fine  on  every  master,  warden,  or  assist- 
ant of  a  company  who  shall  not  attend  all  courts  to  be  holden, 
is  valid.     7  Barn.  Sf  C.  838. 

A  by-law  cannot  impose  an  oath,  nor  impower  any  person  to 
administer  it.     Stra.  536. 
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Where  by-laws  are  good^  notice  of  them  is  not  necessary ; 
because  they  are  presumed  for  the  better  government  and  be- 
nefit of  all  persons  living  in  those  particular  limits  where  made, 
and  therefore  all  persons  therein  are  bound  to  take  notice  of 
them.  1  Lutw,  404 :  Cro,  Car.  498 :  5  Mod.  442  :  ScdL  142  : 
Carth.  484. 

If  a  by-law  does  not  mention  how  the  penalty  shall  be  re- 
covered, debt  lies  for  it.  1  Roll  Ab,  S66,  L  48 :  see  5  Co,  64 : 
Hob,  279- — Or  action  on  the  case  on  assumpsit.    2  Lev.  252. 


—It  seems  that  a  by-law  to  levy  the  penalty  by  distress,  sale, 
or  imprisonment,  is  void  unless  by  custom.  See  Com^  i^-  title 
By-law,  (D.  2.)  (E.  1,  2.)     See  2  Maul  ^  S.  60. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  will  not  enter  into  a  question  on 
the  validity  of  a  by-law,  on  the  return  of  a  hob.  cor.  eum  causd, 
from  any  corporation  except  the  city  of  l«ondon,  where  it  idways 
doth ;  but  the  plaintiff  must  declare  there,  and  defendant  may 
demur  if  he  has  objections  to  the  by-law.     2  Burr.  775. 
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C  A  BALL  A,  from  the  Lat.  caballus.1  Belonging  to  a  horse. 
Domesday. 

CABBAGES.     See  Turnips. 

CABINET  COUNCIL     See  Pi%  ConncU. 

CABLISH,  cablicium.2  Brushwood,  according  to  the  writers 
on  the  forest  laws ;  but  Spelman  thinks  it  more  probably  wind- 
fall-wood, because  it  was  written  of  old  cadibulum,  from  cadere: 
or  from  the  Fr.  chabilis, 

CABLES.  For  shipping ;  made  of  old  or  damaged  mate- 
rials, liable  to  forfeiture ;  and  the  regulations  for  manufacturing 
them  settled  by  stat.  25  G.  3.  c.  56. 

CACHEPOLUS,  or  CACHERELLUS.  An  inferior  bai- 
liff, a  catchpole.  See  Consuetud.  Domus  de  Farendon  MS.Jol. 
23;  and  Thorn. 

CADE.  Of  herrrings  is  500,  of  sprats  1000.  But  it  is  said, 
that  anciently  600  made  the  cade  of  herrings,  and  six  score  to 
the  hundred,  which  is  called  Magnum  Centum. 

CADET.  The  younger  son  of  a  sentleman ;  particularly 
applied  to  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  waiting  for  some  post. 

CAEP  GILDUM.     See  Ceap^lde. 

CAGIA.     A  cage  or  coop  for  birds.     Rot.  Clatts.  38.  H,  3. 

CALANGIUM  and  CALANGIA.  A  challenge,  claim, 
dispute.     Mon.  AnsL  torn.  2,JbL  252. 

CALCETUM,  CALCEA.  A  causey  or  common  hard  way, 
maintained  and  repaired  with  stones  and  rubbish,  from  the  Lat. 
calx,  chalk,  Fr.  chaux^  whence  their  chaussie  and  our  causeway, 
or  path  raised  with  earth,  and  paved  with  chalk-stones,  or 
gravel.  Calcearium  operationes  were  the  work  and  labour 
done  by  the  adjoining  tenants:  and  calcagium  was  the  tax  or 
contribution  paid  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  towards  the 
making  and  repairing  such  common  roads ;  from  which  some 
persons  were  especially  exempted  by  royal  charter.  KenneVs  Gloss. 

CALEDONIA.  That  part  of  the  country  northwards  of 
the  Firths  of  Dunbritton  and  Edinburgh.     Scotland. 

CALEFAGIUM.     a  right  to  take  fuel  yearly.     Blount. 

CALENDAR.  See  stat,  24  G.  2.  c.  23.  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  style,  aud  stat.  25  G.  2.  c.  80.  which  enacts, 
that  the  opening  of  common  lands,  and  other  things  depending 
on  the  moveable  feasts,  shall  be  according  to  the  new  cidendar. 
See  titles  Bissextile,  Year. 

CALENDAR  MONTH.  Consists  of  30  or  31  days,  (ex- 
cept Feb.  28,  and  in  Leap  year  290  according  to  the  calendar. 
Sec  stat.  l6  Car.  2.  c.  7  :  see  titles  Time,  Month,  Year. 

CALENDAR  OF  PRISONERS.  A  list  of  all  the  pri- 
soners* names,  in  the  custody  of  each  respective  sheriff.  Where 
prisoners  are  convicted  at  the  assises,  the  judge  may  command 
execution  to  be  done,  without  any  writ.  And  the  usage  now 
is,  for  the  judge  to  sign  the  calendar,  which  contains  all  the 
prisoners'  names,  with  their  several  judgments  in  the  margin, 
and  this  calendar  is  left  with  the  sheriff.     As  for  a  capital 


felony,  it  is  written  opposite  to  the  prisoner's  name,  *'  hanged 
by  the  neck."  Formerly  in  the  days  of  Latin  and  abbreviation, 
"  sus.  per  coll"  for  "  suspendalur  per  coUum."  Staundeford, 
P.  C.  182.     See  4  Comm.  403.  aud  tit.  Trial,  Felon,  Pardon. 

CAhENDS,  calendce.l  Among  the  Romans  was  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  being  spoken  of  it  by  itself,  or  the  veiy 
day  of  the  new  moon,  which  usually  happen  together;  and 
if  pridie,  the  day  before,  be  added  to  it,  then  it  is  the  last  day 
of  the  foregoing  month;  as  pridie  calend.  Sq)temb.  is  the  la^ 
day  of  August.  If  any  number  be  placed  with  it,  it  signifies 
that  day  m  the  former  month,  which  comes  so  much  before 
the  month  named ;  as  the  tenth  ccdends  of  October  is  the  20th 
day  of  September :  for  if  one  reckons  backwards,  beginning 
at  October,  the  20th  day  of  September  makes  the  10th  day 
before  October.  In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the 
calends  begin  at  the  sixteenth  day,  but  in  other  months  at  the 
fourteenth;  which  calends  must  ever  bear  the  name  of  the 
month  following,  and  be  numbered  backwards  from  the  first 
day  of  the  said  following  months.  Hopton's  Concord,  p.  69. 
In  the  dates  of  deeds,  the  day  of  the  month,  by  nones,  iocs,  or 
calends,  is  sufficient.     2  Inst.  675 :  see  Ides. 

CALIBURNE.  The  famous  sword  of  the  great  King 
Arthur.     Hovedon  and  Brompton  in  vita  R. 

CALLICO.  No  person  shall  wear  in  apparel  any  printed 
or  dyed  caUico,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  5l  And  drapers  sellinff 
any  such  callico,  shall  forfeit  20^  But  this  does  not  extend 
to  callicoes  dyed  all  blue.  Stat.  7  G.  1.  c.  7.  Persons  may 
wear  stuff,  made  of  linen  yam  and  cotton  wool,  manufactured 
and  printed  with  any  colours  in  Great  Britain;  so  as  the 
warp  be  all  linen  yam,  without  incurring  any  penalty,  by  stat. 
9  G.  2.  c.  4.  By  stat.  14  G.  3.  c.  72.  stuffs  wholly  made  of 
raw  cotton  wool  within  this  kingdom,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  callicoes,  and  every  person  may  use  the  same.  These  are 
distinguished  by  three  blue  stripes  in  the  selvedge.  For  the 
duties  on  British  and  Irish  callicoes,  on  their  importation  from 
either  country  to  the  other  until  5th  January,  1821,  see  stat. 
47  G.  3.  St.  2.  c.  47      See  farther  tit.  Linen. 

CALLING  THE  PLAINTIFF.  It  is  usual  for  a  plaintiff, 
when  he  or  his  counsel  perceives  that  he  has  not  given  evi* 
dence  sufficient  to  maintain  his  issue,  to  be  voluntarily  mm^ 
suited,  or  withdraw  himself:  whereupon  the  crier  is  ordered  to 
call  the  plaintij^;  when  neither  he  nor  any  for  him  appears. 
See  tits.  Nonsuit,  Trial 

CAMALODUNUM.    Maldon,  in  Eraex. 

CALL  IS.  The  king's  highway  mentioned  in  some  of  our 
ancient  authors.     Huntington,  lib.  1. 

CAMBRICK.  There  were  formerly  several  statutes  against 
the  importation  and  use  of  Cambricks,  or  French  lav^ns. 

By  stats.  4  G.  3.  c.  37.  and  7  G.  S.  c.  43.  several  regulations 
are  made  concerning  the  manufacturing  and  stamping  cam- 
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bricks  and  lawns  made  in  Eneland ;  and  forging  or  counter- 
feiting tlie  stamp  is  felony  without  clergy.  See  farther  tit. 
Linen, 

CAMERA.  From  the  old  Germ.  Cam,  Camnier,  crooked ; 
whence  comes  our  English^  kembo,  arms  in  kembo.  But 
camera  at  first  signified  any  winding  or  crooked  plat  of  ground; 
as  unam  cameram  terras,  t.e.  a  nook  of  land.  Du  Fresn. 
Afterwards  the  word  was  applied  to  any  vaulted  or  arched 
building ;  and  it  was  used  in  the  Latin  law  proceedings,  for 
the  juc^'s  chamber^  &c.  Camera  Siellata,  the  Star  Cham- 
ber>  &c 

CAMERONIANS.  A  sect  of  severe  presbyterians  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  who  refused  to  profit  by 
the  toleration  or  indulgence  extended  to  others  of  that  per- 
suasion. They  held  conventicles  in  the  open  fields ;  and  being 
treated  with  violence  by  the  Scottish  government,  took  up 
arms.  They  had  their  name  from  their  leader,  Richard 
Cameron.     See  tit.  Nonconformists. 

CAMISIA.  A  garment  belonging  to  priests,  called  the 
Alb,  Pet,  Blesems, 

CAMOC  A.  A  garment  of  silk,  or  something  better.  Mon, 
Angl,  torn,  3.  p.  81. 

CAM  PAN  A  BAJULA.  A  small  hand-bell,  much  in  use 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  retained  among 
us  by  sextons,  parish  clerks,  and  criers.  Girald,  Camh,  apud 
Wharton,  AngL  Sacr,  par,  2.  p,  637 » 

CAMPARTUM.  Any  part  or  portion  of  a  larger  field  or 
ground;  which  would  otherwise  be  in  gross  or  common. 
Prinne  Histor,  Collect,  vol.  3.  p.  SQ. 

CAMPERTUM.     A  corn-field.  Pet.  in  Pari  SO  Ed.  1. 

CAMP-FIGHT.  The  fighting  of  two  champions  or  com- 
batants in  the  field.  3  Inst,  221.  See  Acre-Fight,  Battel, 
Champion, 

CAMPUS  MAIl,  crMARTIl.  An  assembly  of  the  people 
every  year  in  March  or  May,  where  they  confederated  together 
to  defend  the  country  against  all  enemies.  Leges  Edw,  Con- 
fessor, cap.  35,  Sim,  Dunelm.  Anno  1094. 

CANCELLING  DEEDS  and  WILLS.  See  those 
titles. 

CANDLES  AND  CHANDLERS.  If  any  wax-chandlers 
mix  with  their  wares  any  thing  deceitfully,  &c.  the  candles 
shall  be  forfeited.  Stat.  23  Eliz,  c.  8.  Tallow-chandlers  and 
wax-chandlers  are  by  stat.  24  G.  3.  st.  2.  c.  41.  to  take  out 
annual  licences.  And  by  stat.  25  G.  3,  c,  74.  makers  of  can- 
dles shall  be  only  such  persons  as  are  rated  to  the  parish  rates. 
These  duties  of  excise  on  candles,  and  the  various  regulations 
to  enforce  them,  form  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
excise  laws,  and  depend  on  a  variety  of  statutes.  See  27  G.  3. 
c,  13:  32  G,  3,  c.  7,  &c. ;  and  a  provision  in  one  law  is  not 
much  known,  though  generally  interesting,  viz.  "  during  the 
continuance  of  the  duties  upon  candles,  no  person  shall  use  in 
the  inside  of  his  house  any  lamp,  wherein  any  oil  or  fat  (other 
than  oil  made  of  fish  within  Great  Britain)  shall  be  burned  for 
giving  light,  on  pain  of  40^."  Stat,  8  Ann.  c.  9*  §  18-  The 
makers  of  c:andles  are  not  to  use  melting-houses  without 
xoaking  a  true  entry,  on  pain  of  100/.  and  to  give  notice  of 
making  candles  to  the  excise  officer  for  the  duties,  and  of  the 
number,  &c.  or  shall  forfeit  SOL  Stats,  8  Ann.  c.  5  :  11  G.  1. 
c30, 

CANDLEMAS-DAY.  The  feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  being  the  second  day  of  February, 
instituted  in  memory  and  honour  of  the  purification  of  the 
virgin  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  presentation  of  our 
bl^ed  Lord.  It  is  called  Candlemas,  or  a  Mass  of  candles, 
because  before  mass  was  said  that  day,  the  Romish  Church 
consecrated  and  set  apart,  for  sacred  use,  candles  for  the  whole 
year,  and  made  a  procession  with  hallowed  candles  in  remem- 
brance of  the  divine  light,  wherewith  our  Saviour  illuminated 
the  whole  church  at  his  presentation  in  the  temple. 

This  festival  is  no  day  in  courts  for  the  judges  sit  not ;  and 


it  is  the  grand  day  in  that  term  of  all  the  inns  of  court,  where- 
on the  judges  anciently  observed  many  ceremonies,  and  the 
societies  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other,  in  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments, accompanied  with  music,  and  almost  all  kinds  of 
diversions. 

CANES  OPERTIiE.  Dogs  with  whole  feet,  not  lawed. 
Antiq,  Custumar,  de  Sutton  C<Hfield, 

CAnESTELLUS.     a  basket.     In  the  inquisition  of  ser- 

jeancies,  and  knight's  fees,  anno  12  &  13  of  King  John,  for 

Essex  and  Hertford,  it  appears  that  one  John  of  Listen  held  a 

manor  by  the  service  of  making  the  king's  baskets.     Ex  Libro 

Rub,  ScaccfoL  137. 

CANFARA.  A  trial  by  hot  iron  formerly  used  in  this 
kingdom.     See  OrdeaL 

CANIPULUS.     A  short  sword.     Blount. 

CAN  A.  A  rod  or  distance  in  the  measure  of  ground.  Ex 
Reeisir.  Walt,  Giffard,  Archiepisc.  Ebor.f.  45. 

CANON.  A  law  or  ordinance  of  the  church;  from  the 
Greek  word  canon,  a  rule. 

The  Canon  Law  consists  partly  of  certain  rules  taken  out 
of  the  Scripture  ;  partly  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers 
of  the  church ;  partly  of  the  ordinance  of  the  general  and  pro* 
vincial  councils;  and  partly  of  the  decrees  of  the  popes  in 
former  ages.  And  it  is  contained  in  two  principal  parts,  the 
decrees  and  the  decretals :  the  decrees  are  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tutions made  by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  were  first  gathered 
by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Carnat,  who  lived  about  the  year  1114,  but 
afterwards  perfected  by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  the 
year  1 149,  and  allowed  by  Pope  Eugenius  to  be  read  in  schools 
and  alleged  for  law.  They  are  the  most  ancient,  as  having 
their  beginning  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great ,  the 
first'  Christian  emperor  of  Rome. 

The  decretals  are  canonical  epistles  written  by  the  pope,  or 
by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  at  the  suit  of  one  or  more  persons 
for  the  ordering  and  determining  of  some  matter  of  contro- 
versy, and  have  the  authority  of  a  law ;  and  of  these  there 
are  three  volumes,  the  first  whereof  was  compiled  by  Ray- 
mundus  Barcinius,  chaplain  to  Gregory  the  Ninth,  and  at  his 
command,  about  the  year  1231.  The  second  volume  is  the  ' 
work  of  Boniface  the  Eighth,  collected  in  the  year  1 298.  And 
the  third  volume,  called  the  Clementines,  was  made  by  Pope 
Clement  the  Fifth,  and  published  by  him  in  the  council  of 
Vienna,  about  the  year  1308.  And  to.  these  may  be  added 
some  novel  constitutions  of  John  the  Twenty-second,  and  some 
other  bishops  of  Rome. 

As  the  decrees  set  out  the  origin  of  the  canon  law,  and  the 
rights,  dignities,  and  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  persons  with 
their  manor  of  election,  ordination,  &c.  so  the  decretals  con- 
tain the  law  to  be  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  the 
first  title  in  every  of  them  b  the  title  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
and  of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  is  followed  with  constitu- 
tions  and  customs,  judgments  and  determinations,  in  such 
matters  and  causes  as  are  liable  to  ecclesiastical  cognizance, 
the  lives  and  conversation  of  the  clergy,  of  matrimony  and 
divorces,  inquisition  of  criminal  matters,  purgation,  penance, 
excommunication,  &c.  But  some  of  the  titles  of  the  canon 
law  are  now  out  of  use,  and  belong  to  the  common  law  :  and 
others  are  introduced,  such  as  trials  of  wills,  bastardy,  defama- 
tion, &c. 

Trials  of  tithes  were  anciently  in  all  cases  had  by  the  eccle- 
siastical law ;  though  at  this  time  this  law  only  takes  place  in 
some  particular  cases. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  enacted  by  stat. 
25  H.  8.  c.  19-  (revived  and  confirmed  by  1  Eliz,  c,  1.)  that  a 
review  should  be  had  of  the  canon  law;  and  that  until 
such  review  should  be  made,  all  canons,  constitutions,  ordi* 
nances,  and  synodals  provincial,  being  then  already  made  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  king's  prerogative, 
should  continue  to  be  used  and  exerdscdj  and  as  no  such 
review  has  yet  been  perfected^  upon  this  statute  now  depends 
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the  authority  of  the  canon  law  in  England.  1  Comm.  S3. 
Intrdd.  §  3. 

A  modem  editor  of  the  Commentaries  observes,  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  is  correctly  stated.  Sections  2  and  7 
of  the  Stat.  29  H,  8.  appear  to  relate  only  to  such  canons,  con- 
stitutions, and  ordinances,  as  had  been  theretofore  made  by 
the  clergy  of  this  realm  ;  §  2.  empowered  the  king  to  appoint 
thirty-two  commissioners,  to  view,  search,  and  examine  the 
said  canons,  &c ;  and  §  7.  provides  that  such  canons,  &c. 
*'  being  already  made,"  which  be  not  contrariant  or  repugnant 
to  the  Taws,  statutes,  and  customs  of  this  realm,  nor  to  the  hurt 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  "  shall  now  still  be  used  and  exe- 
cuted as  they  were  before  the  making  of  this  act,  until  such 
time  as  they  be  viewed,  searched,  or  otherwise  ordered  and 
determined  "  by  the  said  thirty-two  persons.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  this  statute  authorised  even  the  temporary 
use  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  law.  By  stat.  35  H,  8.  c.  16. 
(not  entered  on  the  statute-roll  in  Chancery,  printed  in  the 
authentic  edition  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm  from  Ihe  original 
act  in  the  Parliament  Office),  the  provisions  of  the  act  25  ll,  8. 
were  re-enacted  to  be  executed  during  the  kind's  life,  and  the 
commissioners  were  farther  empowered  to  set  m  order  and  to 
establish  *'  all  such  laws  ecclesiastical  as  shall  be  thought  con- 
venient to  be  used  and  set  forth ;"  and  till  their  so  doing,  all 
canons,  &c  "  or  other  ecclesiastical  laws  or  jurisdiction  spi- 
ritual as  be  yet  accustomed  in  the  church  of  England,"  not 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm  or  the  king^s  prerogative, 
should  continue  in  force  and  use. 

By  Stat.  1  and  2  P.  <!^  M.  c.  8.  the  act  25  H.  8.  c.  19-  was 
repealed  (the  act  35  H.8.  c.  l6.  not  being  noted),  perhaps 
b^use  its  continuance  was  limited  to  the  king's  life.  But  in 
a  general  clause  of  the  act  1  and  2  P.  4*  ^^>  c.  8.  §  8.  (record 
edition  above  quoted),  all  clauses  of  every  other  act  made  in 
the  20th  of  H.  8.  against  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope, 
or  see  of  Rome,  or  containing  any  other  matter  of  the  same 
effect  only  as  is  repealed  in  any  of  the  statutes  aforesaid,  '^  shall 
be  utterly  void,  frustrate,  and  of  none  effect." 

By  stat.  1  Eliz,  c.  1.  several  acts  of  H.  8.  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  among  which  the  act  25  H,  8.  c.  19*  is  spe- 
cified, are  revived.  The  act  35  H.  8.  c.  i6.  is  not  specified; 
but  the  reviving  clause  above  referred  to  especially  provides, 
that  the  branches,  sentences,  and  words  of  all  the  acts  so  re- 
vived shall  extend  to  the  queen,  "  her  heirs  and  successors.'* 

In  the  case  of  Middleton  v.  Craft,  Sir.  1060.  the  act  35  H.  8. 
c.  l6.  is  considered  as  a  subsisting  statute. 

As  for  the  canons  enacted  by  the  clergy  under  Jac.  1.  A.D, 
l6'03,  and  never  confirmed  in  parliament,  it  has  been  solemnly 
ac^udged  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  the  constitution,  that 
wnere  they  are  not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon 
law,  but  are  introductory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not  bind 
the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  think  proper  to 
pay  them.     Stra.  1057- 

Lord  Hardwicke  cites  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  and  declares 
it  is  not  denied  by  any  one,  that  it  is  very  plain  all  the  clergy 
are  bound  by  the  canons,  confirmed  by  the  king  only;  but 
they  must  be  confirmed  by  the  parliament  to  bind  the  laity. 
2  Alk,  605.  Hence  if  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  grants  a 
dispensation  to  hold  two  livings  distinct  from  each  other  more 
than  thirty  miles,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  it  by  lapse,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  temporal  courts ;  for  the  restriction  to  thirty 
miles  was  introduced  by  a  canon  made  since  the  stat.  25  H.  8. 
See  2  Black.  Rep.  9^8. 

There  are  four  species  of  courts  in  which  the  canon  laws 
(and  the  civil  laws  also,  see  tit.  Civil  Laws)  are  permitted, 
under  different  restrictions,  to  be  used.  1.  The  courts  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  their  derivative  officers ;  usually 
called  in  our  law  courts  Christian,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
2.  The  military  courts,  or  Courts  of  Chivalry.  3.  The  Courts 
of  Adfiuraliy.  4.  The  Courts  of  the  two  universities.  In  all 
the  reception  of  those  laws  in  general*  and  the  different  de- 


grees of  that  reception  are  grounded  entirely  upon  custom,  cor« 
roborated,  as  to  the  Universities,  by  act  of  parliament,  ratifying 
those  chartent  which  confirm  their  customary  laws.  1  Comm.  83. 
For  the  peculiar  jurisdiction,  &c.  of  these  courts,  see  this 
Diet.  tit.  Courts.  The  following  particulars  relate  to  them 
all,  and  to  this  subject  in  generaL 

1.  The  courts  of  common  law  have  the  superintendence 
over  these  courts :  to  keep  them  within  their  jurisdictions,  to 
determine  wherein  they  exceed  them,  to  restndn  and  prohibit 
such  excess ;  and  in  case  of  contumacy,  to  punish  the  officer 
who  executes,  and  in  some  cases  the  judge  who  enforces  the 
sentence  so  declared  to  be  illegaL  See  tits.  Jurisdiction, 
Prohibition. 

2.  The  common  law  has  reserved  to  itself  the  exposition  of 
all  such  statutes,  as  concern  either  the  extent  of  these  courts, 
or  the  matters  depending  before  them ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
courts  either  refuse  to  allow  those  acts  of  parliament,  or  will 
expound  them  in  any  other  sense  than  what  the  law  puts  on 
them,  the  courts  at  Westminster  will  grant  prohibitioiis  to  re- 
strain and  control  them.     See  tit.  Statutes. 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  these  courts  to  the  king  in  the 
last  resort;  which  proves  that  the  jurisdiction  exercised  in 
them  is  derived  from  the  crown  of  Eneland,  and  not  from  any 
foreign  potentate,  or  intrinsic  authority  df  their  own.  See 
stat.  25  H.  S.  C.21. 

From  these  three  strong  marks  and  ensigns  of  superiority, 
it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  canon  (and  dvil)  laws, 
though  admitted  in  some  cases  by  custom  in  some  courts,  are 
only  subordinate,  et  leges  sub  graviore  lege ;  and  that  thus 
admitted,  restrained,  new-modelled,  and  amended,  they  are  by 
no  means  a  distinct  independent  species  of  laws,  but  inferior 
branches  of  the  customary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England,  pro- 
perly called  the  King's  ecclesiastical,  militarif,  maritime,  or 
academical  laws.     1  Comm.  84. 

CANON  RELIGIOSORUM.  A  book  wherein  the  re^ 
ligious  of  convents  had  a  fair  transcript  of  the  rules  of  their 
order,  which  were  frequently  held  among  them  as  their  local 
statutes;  and  this  book  was  therefore  called  Regula  and 
Canon.  The  public  books  of  the  religious  were  the  four  fol- 
lowing. 1.  Missale,  which  contained  all  their  offices  of  devo- 
tion. 2.  Martyrologhim,  a  renter  of  their  peculiar  saints  and 
martyrs,  with  the  place  and  time  of  passion.  3.  Canon  or 
Regula,  the  institutions  and  rules  of  their  order.  4.  NecrO" 
hgtum  or  Obituarium,  in  which  they  entered  the  deaths  of 
their  founders  and  benefactors,  to  observe  the  days  of  comme- 
moration of  them.     Kennets  Groff. 

CANTEL,  canteltum.'^  Seems  to  signify  the  same  widi 
what  we  now  call  lump,  as  to  buy  by  measure,  or  by  the 
lump;  but,  according  to  Blount,  it  is  that  which  is  added 
above  measure.  Stat,  de  Pisfor.  cap,  9*  Also  a  piece  of  any 
thing,  as  a  caniel  of  bread,  and  the  like. 

CANTRED,  cantredus,  a  British  word,  from  cant,  or  cantre, 
Brit,  centum,  and  tret,  a  town  or  village.^  In  Wales  an 
hundred  villages;  for  the  Welsh  divide  their  counties  into  can^ 
treds,  as  the  English  do  into  hundreds.  The  word  is  used 
stat.  28  H.  8.  c.  3.  See  Mon.  AngL  part.  X.foL  3X9.  where  it 
is  written  Kantrep. 

CAPACITY,  capacitas.^  An  ability,  or  fitness  to  receive : 
and  in  law  it  is  where  a  man,  or  body  politic,  is  able  to  give 
or  take  lands,  or  other  things,  or  to  sue  actions.  Our  law 
allows  the  king  two  capacities,  a  natural  and  a  politic :  in  the 
first,  he  may  purchase  lands  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  in  the  latter, 
to  him  and  his  successors.  An  alien  bom  hath  sufficient  capa- 
city to  sue  in  any  personal  action,  and  is  capable  of  personal 
estate ;  but  he  is  not  capable  of  lands  of  inheritance,  oee  title 
Alien,  Persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  idiots,  lunatics, 
infants,  feme  coverts  without  their  husbands,  &c.  are  not  capa- 
ble to  make  any  deed  of  gift,  erant,  or  conveyance,  unless  it  be 
in  some  special  cases.  Co.  lit.  17 1>  172.  See  titles  Age^ 
Infant,  and  other  suitable  titles. 
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CAP£>  Lal»  A  writ  judicial,  touching  plea  of  lands  or 
tenements ;  so  termed,  as  most  writs  are  of  that  word  in  it 
which  carries  the  chief  intention  or  end  thereof:  and  this  writ 
is  divided  into  cape  magnum  and  cape  parvum,  both  of  which 
concern  things  immove^le.     Termes  de  Ley. 

Cape  Maonum,  or  the  grand  cape.  A  writ  that  b'es  he- 
fore  appearance  to  summon  the  tenant  to  answer  the  default, 
and  also  over  to  the  demandant :  and  in  the  Old  Nat.  Brev.  it 
is  defined  to  be,  where  a  man  hath  brought  a  praecipe  quod  red' 
dot  of  a  thing  touching  plea  of  land,  and  the  tenant  makes 
default  at  the  day  to  him  given  in  the  original  writ,  then  this 
writ  shall  go  for  the  king  to  take  the  land  into  his  hands ;  and 
if  the  tenant  come  not  at  the  day  given  him  thereby,  he  loseth 
his  land,  &c.  See  Reg.  Jud.foL  1 :  Bract,  lib.  S.  tract.  8.  c.  I. 

Caps  Parvuh,  or  petit  cape.  Where  the  tenant  is  sum- 
moned in  plea  of  lana,  and  comes  on  the  summons,  and  his 
appearance  is  recorded ;  if  at  the  day  given  him  he  prays  the 
view,  and  having  it  eranted  makes  default,  then  this  writ  shall 
issue  for  the  king,  «c  Old  Nat.  Brev.  16:2.  The  difference 
between  the  grand  cape  and  petit  cape  is,  that  the  grand  cape 
is  awarded  upon  the  tenant's  not  appearing  or  demanding  tne 
view  in  such  real  actions,  where  the  originfld  writ  does  not  men- 
tion the  particulars  demanded ;  and  the  petit  cape  is  after  ap- 
pearance or  view  granted :  and  whereas  the  grand  cape  sum- 
mons tenant  to  answer  for  the  default,  and  likewise  over  to  the 
demandant,  petit  cape  summons  the  tenant  to  answer  the  de- 
fault only ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  peti  cape ;  though  some 
it  hath  its  name,  not  because  it  is  of  small  force,  but  by  reason 
it  consists  of  few  words.  Reg.  Jud.foL  2 :  Fleta,  lib.  k.c.  44 : 
Termes  de  Lof. 

Cape  ad  Valbntiam.  This  is  a  species  of  cape  magnum, 
and  is  where  I  am  impleaded  of  lands,  and  vouch  to  warrant 
another,  against  whom  the  summons  ad  warrantizandum  hath 
been  awarded,  and  he  comes  not  at  the  day  given ;  then  if  the 
demandant  recover  against  me,  I  shall  have  this  writ  against 
the  vouchee,  and  recover  so  much  in  value  of  the  lands  of  the 
vouchee,  if  he  hath  so  much;  if  not,  I  shall  have  execution  of 
such  lands  and  tenements  as  shall  after  descend  to  him  in  fee ; 
or  if  he  purdiases  afterwards,  I  shall  have  against  him  a  resum- 
mons, &C.  And  this,  with  his  before  appearance.  Old  Nat. 
Brev.  616.     See  farther  Fine  and  Recovery. 

C  A  PELL  A,  before  the  word  chapel,  was  restrained  to  an 
oratory  or  depending  place  of  divine  worship :  it  was  used  also 
for  any  sort  of  chest,  cabinet,  or  other  repository  of  precious 
things,  especially  of  religious  relics.  Kenneths  Parock.  Antiq. 
p.  580. 

CAPELLUS.  A  cap,  bonnet,  or  other  covering  for  the 
head.  Tenures,  p.  32.  Capdlus  Jerreus,  an  helmet  or  iron 
head-piece.  Hoveden,  p.  6L  Capellus  Militis  is  likewise  an 
helmet  or  military  head-piece.  Consuetud.  Domus  de  Farendon, 
MS.foL21. 

CAPIAS.  A  writ  or  process  formerly  of  two  sorts;  one 
whereof  in  the  court  of  C.  P.  is  called  capias  ad  respondendum, 
before  judgment,  where  an  original  is  sued  out,  &c  to  take 
the  delencbnt  and  make  him  answer  the  plaintiff*:  and  the 
other  a  writ  of  execution,  after  judgment,  being  of  divers  kinds, 
as  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  capias  utlagatum,  &c.  But  since 
the  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Process,  2  W.  4.  c.  Sg.,  which  renders 
the  process  of  all  courts  alike,  there  is  only  one  writ  of  capias 
used  as  mesne  process,  which  is  applicable  where  the  defendant 
is  to  be  held  to  bail  only. 

*'  In  all  personal  actions,  where  it  is  intended  to  arrest  and 
hold  any  person  to  special  bail,  who  may  not  be  in  the  custody 
of  the  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
or  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  the  process  is  required, 
by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  to  be  by  writ  of  capias,  aocord- 
inff  to  the  form  contained  in  the  schedule,  and  marked  No.  4." 
«  W.  4.  c.  39.  §  4. 

The  writ  is  directed  to  the  sheriff' of  the  county  wherein  the 
defendant  resides ;  or  in  the  cinque  ports,  to  the  constable  of 
Dover  castle ;  or  in  Berwick,  to  the  mayor  and  bailifi  of  Ber- 
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I  wick-upon-Tweed;  commanding  the  sheriff^,  or  other  officer,  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  that  he  omit  not  by  reason  of  any  liberty 
in  his  bailiwick,  but  that  he  enter  the  same,  and  take  the  de* 
fendant  (stating  the  county  and  place  of  his  residence,  or  sup- 
posed residence),  if  he  shall  be  found  in  his  bailiwick,  and  him 
safely  keep,  until  he  shall  have  given  the  said  sheriff*,  &c.  bail, 
or  made  deposit  with  him,  according  to  law,  in  an  action  on 
promises  (or  of  debt.  Sec),  at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff*,  or  until 
the  defendant  shall,  by  other  lawful  means,  be  discharged  from 
his  custody ;  and  that,  on  execution  thereof,  the  said  sheriff 
do  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  defendant ;  and  requiring  the 
defendant  to  take  notice  that,  within  eight  days  of  the  execu- 
tion thereof  on  him,  inclusive  of  the  day  of  such  execution,  he 
shall  cause  special  bail  to  be  put  in  for  him,  in  the  court 
where  the  action  is  brought,  to  the  said  action;  and  that  in 
default  of  his  so  doing,  such  proceedings  may  be  had  and  taken, 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  warning  thereunder  written,  and  in- 
dorsed thereon.  And  farther  commanding  the  said  sheriff*,  &c 
that  immediately  after  the  execution  thereof,  he  do  return  the 
writ  to  the  said  court,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
shall  have  executed  the  same,  and  the  day  of  the  execution 
thereof;  or  that,  if  the  same  shall  remain  unexecuted,  then 
that  he  do  so  return  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  four  calendar 
months  from  the  date  thereof,  or  sooner  if  he  should  be  thereto 
required,  by  order  of  the  said  court,  or  by  any  judge  thereof. 

The  writ  of  capias,  as  well  as  the  distringas,  into  the  coun- 
ties palatine  of  Lancaster  and  Durham,  is  required  by  a 
general  rule  of  all  the  courts,  to  be  directed  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  or  his  deputy,  or  to  the  bishop 
of  Durham  or  his  chancellor ;  and  commands  the  former,  that 
by  his  writ  under  the  seal  of  the  said  county  palatine,  to  be  duly 
made  and  directed  to  the  sheriff*  of  the  said  county  palatine,  he 
command  the  said  sheriff*  (or  if  in  Durham,  that  the  bishop,  by 
his  writ,  under  the  seal  of  his  bishoprick,  to  be  duly  made  and 
directed  to  the  sheriff*  of  the  county  of  Durham,  cause  the  said 
sheriff*  to  be  commanded),  that  he  omit  not  by  reason  of  any 
liberty  in  his  bailiwick,  but  that  he  enter  the  same  and  take 
the  defendant,  &c.  (as  in  common  cases) :  and  that  he  farther 
command  him,  that  on  execution  thereof,  he  do  deliver  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  said  defendant ;  and  that  the  said  writ  do  require 
the  said  defendant  to  take  notice,  &c ;  and  that  he  farther 
command  the  said  sheriff*,  that  immediately  after  the  execution 
thereof,  he  do  return  that  writ,  &c  (as  in  the  ordinary  capias.) 

To  the  writ  of  capias,  a  memorandum,  warning,  and  in- 
dorsements, are  required  to  be  subscribed  or  indorsed.  See  Tidd 
on  the  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Process.  And  so  many  copies 
thereof,  together  with  every  memorandum  or  notice  subscribed 
thereto,  and  all  indorsements  thereon,  as  there  may  be  persons 
intend^  to  be  arrested  thereon,  or  served  therewith,  are  re- 
quired to  be  delivered  therewith  to  the  sheriff*,  or  other  officer 
or  person  to  whom  the  same  may  be  directed,  or  who  may  have 
the  execution  and  return  thereof;  and  who  shall,  upon  or 
forthwith  after  the  execution  of  such  process,  cause  one  such 
copy  to  be  delivered  to  every  person  upon  whom  such  process 
shall  be  executed  by  him,  whether  by  service  or  arrest :  and 
shall  indorse  on  such  writ  the  true  day  of  the  execution  thereof, 
whether  by  service  or  arrest  In  cotter  to  give  effect  to  the 
last-mentioned  provision,  there  is  a  general  rule  of  all  the 
courts,  that  "  the  sheriff*  or  other  officer  or  person  to  whom 
any  writ  of  capias  shall  be  directed,  or  who  shall  have  the 
execution  and  return  thereof,  shall,  within  six  days  at  the  least 
after  the  execution  thereof,  whether  by  service  or  arrest,  indorse 
on  such  writ  the  true  day  of  the  execution  thereof;  and  in 
default  thereof  shall  be  liable,  in  a  summary  way,  to  make 
such  compensation  for  any  damage  which  may  result  from  his 
neglect,  as  the  court  or  a  judge  shall  direct.  Provided  always, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  plaintiffT,  or  his  attorney,  to  order 
the  sheriff*,  or  other  officer  or  person  to  whom  the  writ  shall 
be  directed,  to  arrest  one  or  more  only  of  the  defendants 
therein  named,  and  to  serve  a  copy  thereof  on  one  or  more  of 
the  others ;  which  order  shall  be  duly  obeyed  by  such  sheriff*,  or 
2  c 
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other  officer  or  person ;  and  such  service  shall  he  of  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  the  service  of  the  writ  of  summons  hereinhe- 
fore  mentioned,  and  no  other.  See  2  IV.  4.  c.  39 '  Tidd,  ubi 
supra.  See  farther  tits.  Arrest,  Bail,  Process,  Sheriff,  OtUlawry. 
A  Capias  is  also  in  use  in  crimincd  co^e^.—- The  proper  pro- 
cess on  an  indictment  for  any  petty  misdemeanor,  or  on  a  penal 
statute,  is  a  writ  of  venire  Jacias,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear.  And  if  by  the  return 
to  such  venire,  it  appears  that  the  party  hath  lands  in  the  county 
whereby  he  may  be  distrained,  then  a  distress  infinite  shall  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  till  he  appears.  But  if  the  sheriff*  re- 
turns that  he  hath  no  lands  in  his  bailiwick,  then  upon  his  non- 
appearance a  writ  of  capias  shall  issue,  which  commands  the 
sheriff*  to  take  his  body,  and  have  him  at  the  next  assises ;  and 
if  he  cannot  be  taken  upon  the  iirst  capias,  an  alias  and  a  plu- 
ries  shall  issue.  But  on  indictments  for  treason  or  felony,  a 
capias  is  the  first  process ;  and  for  treason  or  homicide,  only 
one  shall  be  allowed  to  issue,  or  two  im  the  case  of  other  felonies, 
by  Stat.  25  E.S.c.  14 ;  though  the  usage  is  to  issue  only  one  in 
any  felony ;  the  provisions  of  this  statute  being  in  most  cases 
found  impracticable.  2  H.  P.  C  195.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
misdemeanors,  it  is  now  the  usual  practice  for  any  judge  of  the 
court  of  K.  B.  upon  certificate  of  an  indictment  found,  to  award 
a  writ  of  capias  immediately,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  defendant. 
But  in  this  as  in  civil  cases,  if  he  absconds,  and  it  is  thought 
proper  to  pursue  bim  to  an  outlawry,  a  greater  exactness  is  ne- 
cessary.    4  Cofnm.  318.    See  titles  Arrest,  Outlawry. 

Capias  ad  Satisfaciendum  (shortly  termed  a  Ca.  Sa.)  A 
judicial  writ  of  execution  which  issues  out  on  the  record  of  a 
judgment,  where  there  is  a  recovery  in  the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster, of  debt,  damages,  &c.  And  by  this  writ  the  sheriff*  is 
commanded  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  in  execution,  and 
him  safely  to  keep,  so  that  he  have  his  body  in  court  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ,  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff*  his  debt  and  damages. 
Vide  1  LUL  Abr.  249*  And  if  he  does  not  then  make  satis- 
faction he  must  remain  in  custody  till  he  does.  When  the  body 
is  taken  upon  a  ca.  sa.  and  the  writ  is  returned  and  filed,  it  is 
an  absolute  and  perfect  execution  of  the  highest  nature  against 
the  defendant,  and  no  other  execution  can  be  afterwards  had 
against  his  lands  or  goods;  except  where  a  person  dies  in  exe- 
cution, then  his  lands  and  goods  are  liable  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment, by  Stat.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  24.     See  RoiL  Abr.  904. 

Properly  speaking  this  writ  cannot  be  sued  out  against  any 
but  such  as  were  liable  to  be  taken  upon  the  capias  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article.  3  Rep.  12:  Mo.  76?.  The  intent  of 
it  is  to  imprison  the  body  of  the  debtor,  till  satisfaction  be  made 
for  the  debt,  costs,  and  damages :  this  writ  therefore  doth  not 
lie  against  any  privileged  persons,  peers,  or  members  of  par- 
liament ;  nor  against  executors  or  administrators ;  (except  on 
a  devastavit  returned  by  tbe  sheriff*,  1  Lill.  250.)  nor  against 
such  other  persons  as  could  not  be  originally  held  to  bail,  nor 
against  parsons  for  penalties  for  non-residence,  while  they  hold 
a  benefice  out  of  which  they  can  be  levied  in  three  years  by  se- 
questration.   57  G.  3.  c.  99'  §  47» 

This  writ  may  be  sued  out  (as  may  all  other  executory  pro- 
cess) for  costs,  against  a  plaintiff*  as  well  as  a  defendant,  where 
judgment  is  had  against  him. 

In  case  two  persons  are  bound  jointly  and  severally,  and  pro- 
secuted in  two  courts,  whereupon  the  plaintiff*  had  judgment, 
and  execution  by  ca.  sa.  against  one  of  them  ;  if  he  after  have 
an  elegit  against  the  other,  and  his  lands  and  goods  are  deli- 
vered upon  it,  then  he  that  is  in  prison  shall  have  audita  quC" 
rela.  Hob^  2.  57*  Where  one  taken  on  a  ca.  sa.  escapes  from 
the  sheriff*,  and  no  return  is  Hiade  of  the  writ,  nor  any  record 
of  the  award  of  the  capias ;  the  plaintiff*  may  bring  a  scire 
fac.  against  liim,  and  on  that  what  execution  he  will.  RoU.  904. 
And  Lf  the  defendant  rescue  himself,  the  plaintiff*  shall  have  a 
new  capias,  the  first  writ  not  being  returned.     Ibid.  901. 

If  a  defendant  cannot  be  taken  upon  a  ca.  sa.  in  the  county 
where  the  action  is  laid,  there  may  issue  a  testatum  ca.  sa.  into 
another  county ;  and  so  of  the  other  writs.     See  title  Capias, 


For  farther  matter,  tee  titles  Execution,  Fieri  facias,  and 
see  Tidd's  Prac.  1025.  et  seq,  (9th  ed.)  where  the  proceedingB 
on  this  writ  are  clearly  explained. 

Capias  Utlaoatum  is  a  writ  that  lies  against  a  person  who 
is  outlawed  in  any  action,  by  which  the  sheriff*  is  cofmnanded 
to  apprehend  the  body  of  the  party  outlawed,  for  not  i^pearing 
upon  the  exigent,  and  keep  him  in  safe  custody  till  the  day  S 
return,  and  then  present  him  to  the  ooort,  there  to  be  dealt 
with  for  his  contempt;  who,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  was  in 
former  times  to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet,  there  to  remain  till 
he  had  sued  out  the  king's  pardon,  and  appeared  to  the  action. 
And  by  a  special  capias  uHagatum  (against  the  body,  lands, 
and  goods  in  the  same  writ)  the  sherifTis  commanded  to  seiise 
all  the  defendant's  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  fox  the  eontempt  to 
the  king ;  and  the  plaintiff  (aher  an  inquisition  taken  tiiereon, 
and  returned  into  the  Exchequer)  may  have  the  lands  extended, 
and  a  grant  of  the  goods,  &c  whereby  to  compel  the  defendant 
to  appear ;  which  when  he  doth,  if  the  reverse  be  outlawry, 
the  same  shall  be  restored  to  him.  Old  Nat  Br.  154. 
When  a  person  is  taken  upon  a  capias  uliagatmm,  the  sheriff*  is 
to  take  an  attorney's  engagement  to  appear  for  him,  where 
special  bail  is  not  required;  and  his  bond  with  sureties  to  ap- 
pear, where  it  is  required.  Stat,  4  and  5  JV,^  M.  c.  18.  See 
Outlawry. 

Capias  pbo  Fine.  Anciently,  when  judgment  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  plainti£^  in  any  action  in  the  kine's  courts, 
it  was  considered  that  the  plaintiff  be  arrested  for  his  wilful 
delay  of  justice,  or  capiaiur  be  taken  till  he  paid  &Jlne  to 
the  king,  considering  it  as  a  public  misdemeanor  couj^ed  with 
the  private  injury.  But  now,  in  cases  of  trespass,  efectmeni, 
asstndt,  eatdjaUe  imprisonment,  it  is  provided  by  stat.  5  and  6 
W.  4*  M.  c.  12.  that  no  writ  of  capias  shall  issue^r  thejlne, 
nor  any  fine  be  paid :  but  the  plaintiff  shall  pay  os.  Sd.  to  the 
proper  officer,  and  be  allowed  it  against  the  deifoidaiit  among 
his  other  costs.     See  tit.  Judgment :  also  tit.  Fines  for  Offences. 

Capias  in  Withernam.  A  writ  lyiag  (where  a  distress 
taken  is  driven  out  of  the  county,  so  that  the  sheriff  cannot 
make  deliverance  in  replevin)  commanding  the  sheriff  to  take 
as  many  beasts  of  the  distrainer,  &c.  Reg.  Orig*  82.  83.  See 
tits.  Bistres,  Replevin,  fVithemanu 

CAPITA,  Distribution  per.^  t.  e.  to  every  man  an  equal 
share  of  personal  estate,  when  all  the  claimants  daim  in  their 
own  rights,  as  in  equal  degree  of  kindred,  and  not  Jure 
represettlationis.    See  tit.  Executor,  V,  8. 

CAPITA,  Succession  per.l  Where  tiie  claimants  are  next 
in  degree  to  the  ancestor,  in  tneir  own  right,  and  not  by  right 
of  representation.     See  tit.  Descent. 

CAPITAL  FELONIES.  By  stat.  4  G.  4.  c.  28.  the  oomt 
before  whom  any  offender  may  be  capitaUy  convicted,  may  in 
all  cases  (except  murder)  abstain  &om  pronouneing  sentence  of 
death,  and  may  instead  thereof  order  sentence  of  death  to  be 
recorded  against  such  offender.     See  Felony. 

CAPITE,  from  caput,  i.  e.  Rex,  unde  tenere  in  capite,  est 
ienere  de  rege,  omnium  terrarum  ciqiite.]  Tenubb  in  Capita 
was  an  ancient  tenure,  whereby  a  man  held  lands  of  the  king 
immediately  as  of  the  crown,  whether  by  knight's  service,  or  in 
socage.  This  tenure  was  likewise  called  tenure  holding  of  the 
person  of  the  king:  and  a  person  might  hold  of  the  kin£,  and 
not  in  capite;  that  is,  not  immediately  of  the  crown,  but  by 
means  of  some  honour,  castie,  or  manor  belonging  to  it.  Ao> 
cording  to  Kitchen,  one  might  hold  land  of  the  king  by  knigkfs 
service,  and  not  in  capite;  because  it  miffht  be  held  of  some 
honour  in  the  king's  hands  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors^ 
and  not  immediatdy  of  the  king,  as  of  his  crown.  Kilck.  120: 
Dyer,  ^^i  F.N.  B.  5. 

The  very  ancient  tenure  in  capite  was  of  two  sorts ;  the  one 
principal  and  general,  and  the  other  special  or  smbaUem;  the 
principal  and  general  was  of  the  king  as  caput  regni,  et  caput 
generalissimum  omnium  foodorum,  the  fountain  whence  all 
feuds  and  tenures  have  their  main  original :  the  special  was  of 
a  particular  subject,  as  caput  foudi,  sen  tersm  illius,  so  called 
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from  his  being  the  first  that  granted  the  land  in  such  manner 
of  tenure ;  from  whence  he  was  stiled  cawialis  dominm,  Sfc. 
But  tenure  in  capUe  is  now  abolished ;  and  by  stat.  12  Car.  2. 
c.  24.  all  tenures  are  turned  into^^e  and  common  socage:  so 
that  tenures  hereafter  to  be  created  by  the  king  are  to  be  in 
common  socage  only ;  and  not  by  capite,  knight's  service^  &c. 
Blount.     See  tit  Tenures. 

CAPITILITIUM.     PoU-money.    Diet 

CAPITITIUM.  A  covering  for  the  head.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  stat  I  ff •  4.  and  other  old  statutes,  which  prescribe 
what  dresses  shall  be  worn  by  all  degrees  of  persons. 

CAPITULI  AGRI.  The  head-lands,  lands  that  lie  at  the 
head  or  upper  end  of  the  lands  or  furrows.  Kennel's  Paroch. 
Antiq.p,  137. 

CAFITULA  RURALIA.  Assemblies,  or  chapters  held 
by  rural  deans  and  parochial  clergy  within  the  precinct  of 
every  distinct  deanery ;  which  at  first  were  every  three  weeks, 
afterwards  once  a  month,  and  more  solemnly  once  a  quarter. 
ConeU 

CAPTAIN,  capitaneus.']  One  that  leadeth  or  hath  the 
command  of  a  company  of  wldiers :  and  is  either  a  general,  as 
he  that  hath  the  governance  of  the  whole  army,  or  special,  as 
he  that  leads  but  one  band.  There  is  also  another  sort  of  cap- 
tainsy  qui  urbium  prcefecti  sunt,  4*c.     Blount. 

CAPTION,  captio.']  That  part  of  a  legal  instrument,  as  a 
comnUssum,  indictment.  Sec  which  shows  where,  when,  and  by 
what  authority  it  is  taken,  found,  or  executed.  Thus  when  a 
commission  is  executed,  the  commissioners  subscribe  their  names 
to  a  certificate,  declaring  when  and  where  the  commission  was 
executed.  These  kinds  of  captions  relate  chiefiy  to  business  of 
three  kinds,  t.  e.  to  commissions  to  take  fines  of  lands,  to  take 
answers  in  diancery,   and  depositions  of  witnesses:  on  the 

taking  of  a  fine  it  is  thus : — Taken  and  acknowledged  the 

day  of,  4v.  at,  4^.  The  word  caption  is  also  used  (rather  vul- 
garly) for  an  arrest.    See  tit.  Indictment. 

CAPTIVES.  An  act  was  made  for  relief  of  captives,  taken 
by  Turkish,  Moorish,  and  other  pirates,  and  to  prevent  taking 
of  others  in  time  to  come.  Stat.  16  and  17  Car.  2.  c.  24.  See 
tits.  ^egrOf  Slavery. 

CAPTURE,  captura.'\  The  taking  of  a  prey,  an  arrest, 
or  seizure :  and  it  particularly  relates  to  prizes  taken  by  pri- 
vateers, in  time  of  war.  See  tits.  Admiral,  Insurance,  Navy, 
Privateer. 

CAPUTAGIUM.  Some  think  this  word  signifies  head  or 
poll  money,  or  the  payment  of  it :  but  it  seems  rather  what  we 
otherwise  oedl  chevagium. 

CAPUT  ANNl.  New  year's  day,  upon  which  of  old  was 
observed  ihejestum  stultorum. 

CAPUT  BARONI^.  Is  the  castle  or  chief  seat  of  a  no- 
bleman ;  which  descends  to  the  eldest  daughter,  if  there  be  no 
son,  and  must  not  be  divided  amongst  the  daughters,  like  unto 
lands,  &c     See  tit  Coparceners,  Dower. 

CAPUT  JEJUNII.  In  our  records  is  used  for  Ash-Wed- 
oesday,  being  the  head,  or  first  day  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Lent- Fast.     Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  132. 

CAPUT  LOCI.  The  head  or  upper  end  of  any  place ;  ad 
caput  villa,  at  the  end  of  the  town. 

CAPUT  LUPINUM.  Anciently  an  outlawed  felon  was 
flaid  to  have  caput  lupinum,  and  might  be  knocked  on  the 
hmd  like  a  wolf.  Now  the  wilful  killing  of  such  a  one  would 
be  murder.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  497 :  vide  Bracton,fo.  125.  See  tit. 
Outlawry. 

CAR  AND  CHAR.  The  names  of  places  be^nning  with 
car  and  char  signify  a  city,  from  the  Brit  caer,  dviias;  as 
Carlisle,  &c 

CARCAN,  is  sometimes  expounded  for  a  pillory:  as  is 
carcannum  far  a  prison.     LL.  Canuti  Regis. 

CARCATUS.     Loading;  a  ship  freighted.     Pat.  10  B,.  2. 

CARDS  AND  DICE.  Duties,  under  the  control  of  the 
stamp  commissioners,  are  imposed  on  cards  and  dice.  See  tit 
Stamps. 


By  Stat.  10  A.  c.  19*  no  playing  cards  or  dice  shall  be  im 
ported.-— Selling  second-hand  cards  incurs  a  penalty  of  20/. 
Stat  29  G.  2.  c.  13.  §  10 ;  and  of  bL  per  pack  by  stat.  16  G.  3. 
c.  34.  Several  other  regulations  are  made  by  statute  to  pre- 
vent frauds  in  manufacturing  the  above  articles. — If  cards  or 
dice  unstamped  are  used  in  any  public  gaming  houses,  a  penalty 
of  5L  attaches  on  the  seller.  10  ^.  c.  19*  §  l62. — See  also 
stat.  5  G.  3.  c.  46.  §  9—17 :  41  G.  3.  c.  86.  §  5.  8.  10.  &c 

CARECTA  AND  CARECTATA.  A  cart  and  cart-load. 
Mon.  Angl.  torn,  2.J\  340. 

CARETARIUS,  or  CARECTARIUS.  A  carter.  Blount. 
See  Carreta. 

CA RITAS.  Ad  caritatem,  poculum  caritatis.^  A  grace- 
cup  ;  or  the  extraordinary  allowance  of  the  best  wine,  or  other 
liquor,  wherein  the  religious  at  festivals  drank  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  founders  and  benefactors.  Cartular.  AbeU. 
Glaston.  A.  S.  Jl  29*  See  Cowel. — It  is  sometimes  written 
Karite. 

CARK.  A  quantity  of  wool,  whereof  thirty  make  a  sarpler. 
Stat.  27  H.  6.  c.  2. 

CARLE.     See  Karle. 

CARLISLE.  By  14  H.  6.  c.  3.  the  assises  and  gaol  delivery 
for  Cumberland  are  to  be  held  there,  and  in  none  other  place 
in  the  shire. 

CARNAL  KNOWLEGE,  of  females.    See  tit  Rape. 

CARPEMEALS.  Cloth  made  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  of  a  coarse  kind ;  mentioned  in  7  Jac.  1.  cap.  l6. 

CARRAT.  A  weight  of  four  grains  in  diamonds,  &c 
And  this  word  it  is  said  was  formerly  used  for  any  weight  or 
burden. 

CARRETA.     A  carriage,  cart,  or  wain  load;  as  Careta 
foeni  is  used  in  an  old  charter  for  a  load  of  hay.     Kennefs 
Gloss. 

CARRELS.  Closets,  or  apartments  for  privacy  and  retire- 
ment.— Three  pews  or  carrels,  where  every  one  of  the  old 
monks,  after  they  had  dined,  did  resort,  and  there  study. 
Davies  Mon.  of  Durham,  p.  31. 

CARRICK,  or  CARRACK,  carrucha."]  A  ship  of  great 
burden  so  called  of  the  Italian  word  carico  or  carco,  which 
signifies  a  burden  or  charge:  it  is  mentioned  in  the  statute 
2  R.  2.  c.  4.  They  were  not  only  used  in  trade,  but  also  in 
war.    See  Walsingh.  in  Hen.  5.fol.  394. 

CARRIER.  A  person  that  carries  goods  for  others  for  his 
hire. 

I.  Their  Liability  under  stat.  1  W.  4.  c.  68. 
II.  Who  are  to  be  considered  as  Carriers;  and  generally 
how  chargeable  in  other  Cases. 

III.  For  what  Defaults  answerable;  and  the  Exceptions  in 

their  fovour  in  such  Cases. 

IV.  What    Circumstances  must  in  such   Cases  concur  to 

charge  them. 

I.  Their  LiabUity  under  stat.  1  W.  4.  c.  68.— The  act  1  W.  4. 
c.  68.  "  for  protection  of  mail  coach-contractors,  stase  coach- 
proprietors,  and  other  common  carriers,  against  loss  of  parcels, 
the  vdue  of  which  shall  not  be  declared  by  the  owners,"  has 
put  an  end,  in  many  instances,  to  the  controverted  questions 
on  this  branch  of  law.  But  it  may  yet  be  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  general  principles  and  determinations  on  cases  arising 
previoudy  to  that  act,  as  operating  on  future  cases  not  compre- 
hended within  its  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  such  carriers  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  loss  or  injury  to  any  parcel  containing  money,  or  gold,  or 
silver,  or  plate,  jewellery,  watches,  trinkets.  Bank  notes,  order 
or  securities  for  money,  stamps,  maps,  deeds,  pictures,  engrav- 
ings, glass,  china,  silk,  furs,  or  lace,  carried  or  sent  with  or 
without  any  passenger,  exceeding  10/.  value ;  unless  the  value 
be  declared,  and  an  increased  rate  of  carriaffe  paid  to  the 
person  receiving  the  parcels  for  the  carrier.  5  1.  Notice  of 
amount  of  such  charge  shall  be  put  up  in  the  carrier^s  ware- 
2c2 
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house ;  by  which  notice  the  party  sending  the  parcel  shall  be 
bound.  §  2.  Receipts  shall  be  given  by  me  carrier^  who  on 
neglect  or  refusal  of  notice  receipt  shall  remain  liable  as  at 
common  law^  and  shall  refund  the  increased  charge.  §  3. 
Carriers  shall  not  be  exempted  from  any  liability  at  common 
law,  as  to  any  goods,  except  under  regulations  of  this  act.  §  4. 
Any  one  proprietor  or  carrier  is  rendered  personally  liable.  §  5. 
Act  shall  not  affect  special  contracts.  §  o.  Persons  receiving 
the  value  of  things  lost  shall  also  receive  back  the  extra  charges 
for  carriage.  §  7.  The  act  shall  not  protect  any  felonious 
taking.  §  8.  Carriers  shall  not  be  concluded  by  the  declared 
value,  but  the  real  value  shall  be  proved  in  case  of  loss.  §  9* 
In  aU  actions  against  carriers  for  loss,  money  may  be  paid  into 
court.  §  10. 

II.  Who  are  to  be  considered  as  Carriers,  andgeneralfy  how 
chargeable. — All  persons  carrying  goods  for  hire,  as  masters 
and  owners  of  ships,  lightermen,  stage-coachmen  (but  not 
hackney  coachmen  in  London),  and  the  like,  come  under  the 
denomination  of  common  carriers ;  and  are  chargeable  on  the 
general  custom  of  the  realm  for  their  faults  or  miscarriages. 
See  1  Com,  Rep.  25 :  Bull.  N.  P.  70. — And  us  to  the  duty  and 
engagement  of  a  carrier,  see  tit.  Bailment,  5.  and  V. 

In  an  action  on  the  case  upon  the  custom  of  the  realm  against 
the  defendant,  master  of  a  stage  coach,  the  plaintiff  set  forth, 
that  he  took  a  place  in  the  coach  for  such  a  town,  and  that  in 
the  journey  the  defendant,  by  negligence,  lost  the  plaintiff^s 
trunk ;  upon  Not  guilty  pleaded,  the  evidence  was,  that  the 
plaintiff  gave  the  trunk  to  the  man  who  drove  the  coach,  who 
promised  to  take  care  of  it,  but  lost  it ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  master  was  chargeable;  and  adjudged  that  he  was 
not,  unless  the  master  takes  a  price  for  the  carnage  of  the  goods 
as  well  as  for  the  carriage  of  the  person,  and  then  he  is  within 
the  custom  as  a  carrier;  that  a  master  is  not  chargeable  for  the 
acts  of  his  servant  but  when  they  are  done  in  execution  of  the 
authority  given  by  the  master ;  then  the  act  of  the  servant  is 
the  act  of  the  master.  1  Salk.  282. — But  by  the  custom  and 
usage  of  stages,  every  passenger  pays  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
above  a  certain  weight ;  and  there  the  coachman  shall  be 
charged  for  the  loss  of  goods  beyond  such  weight.  1  Com.  Rep.25. 

If  a  common  carrier  loses  goods  he  is  intrusted  to  carry,  a 
special  action  on  the  case  lies  agaitist  him,  on  the  custom  of 
the  realm;  and  so  of  a  common  carri^  by  boat.  1  Roll. 
Rep,  6.  An  action  will  lie  against  a  porter,  carrier,  or  barge- 
man, upon  his  bare  receipt  of  the  goods  if  they  are  lost  by 
negligence.  1  Sid.  36.  Also  a  lighterman  spoiling  goods  he 
is  to  carry,  by  letting  water  come  to  them,  action  on  the  case 
lies  against  him  on  the  common  custom.     Palm.  528. 

If  one  be  not  a  common  carrier,  and  takes  hire,  he  may  be 
charged  on  a  special  assumpsit;  for  where  hire  is  taken,  a 
promise  is  implied.  Cro.  Jac.  26*2.  So  if  a  man  who  is  not  a 
common  carrier,  and  who  is  not  to  receive  a  premium,  under- 
takes to  carry  goods  safely,  he  is  answerable  for  any  damages 
they  may  sustain  through  this  neglect  or  default. — This  was 
the  express  point  determined  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  1  Com* 
Rep,  1 33.  Sic.     See  tit.  Bailment. 

Where  a  carrier  entrusted  with  goods  opens  the  pack,  and 
takes  away  and  disposes  of  part  of  the  goods,  this,  showing  an 
intent  of  stealing  them,  will  make  him  guilty  of  felony.  H,  P. 
C.  6*1.  And  it  is  the  same  if  the  carrier  receives  goods  to  carry 
them  to  a  certain  place,  and  carrieth  them  to  some  other  pla(«, 
and  not  to  the  place  agreed.  3  Inst.  367.  That  is,  if  he  do  it 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  owner  of  them.  If  a  carrier,  after 
he  hath  brought  goods  to  the  place  appointed,  take  them  away 
privately,  he  is  guilty  of  felony ;  for  the  possession  which  he 
received  from  the  owner  being  determined,  his  second  taking 
is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  mere  stranger. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  38.  §  5.     See  Larceny^  &c 

If  a  common  carrier,  who  is  offered  his  hire,  and  who  has 
convenience,  refuse  to  carry  goods,  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  inn-keeper  who  refuses  to  entertain  a 


Siest,  or  a  smith  who  refuses  to  shoe  a  horse.  2  Show,  Rep.  827. 
ut  a  carrier  may  refuse  to  admit  goods  into  his  wai^house  at 
an  unseasonable  time,  or  before  he  is  ready  to  take  his  journey. 
Ld.  Raym.  652. 

A  common  carrier  may  have  action  of  trover  or  trespass  far 
goods  taken  out  of  his  possession  by  a  stranger ;  he  having  a 
special  property  in  the  goods,  and  being  liable  to  make  satid- 
faction  for  them  to  the  owner ;  and  where  goods  are  stolen 
from  a  carrier,  he  may  bring  an  indictment  against  the  felon 
as  for  his  own  goods,  though  he  has  only  the  possessory,  and 
not  the  absolute  property ;  and  the  owner  may  likewise  prefer 
an  indictment  against  the  felon.     KeL  39. 

By  Stat.  8  Car.  I.e.  1.  carriers  are  not  to  travel  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  The  driver  of  a  van  for  baggage  is  within  this  act. 
Ex  parte  Middleton,  3  Bam.  4*  C  Iwk  But  not  the  driver  of  a 
stage  coach  for  passengers.  Sandiman  v.  Breach,  7  Bam.SfC.96. 

By  the  stat  3  W.  Sf  M.  c.  12.  the  justices  are  annually  to 
assess  the  price  of  land-carriage  of  goods  to  be  brought  into 
any  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  by  any  common  carrier^ 
who  is  not  to  take  more,  under  the  penalty  of  5/.  And  by  the 
Stat.  21  G.  2.  c.  28.  §  8.  a  carrier  is  not  to  take  more,  for  carry • 
ing  goods  from  any  place  to  London,  than  is  settled  by  the 
justices  for  the  carrying  goods  from  London  to  such  a  place, 
under  the  same  pensdty. 

By  stat.  24  G.  2.  c.  8.  §  9*  commissioners  for  regulating  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Thames  are  to  rate  the  price  of  water 
carriage. 

By  stat.  80  G.  3.  c.  22.  §  8.  justices  of  the  city  of  London 
are  to  assess  the  rates  of  carrying  goods  between  London  and 
Westminster. 

Carriers  and  waggoners  are  to  write  or  paint  on  their  wag« 
gons  or  carts  their  names  and  places  of  abode.  See  tit.  CarU, 
nighways. 

III.  For  what  Defaults  answerable ;  and  the  Exceptions  in 
their  Fa^xmr, — At  common  law  a  carrier  is  liable  by  the  custom 
of  the  realm  to  make  good  all  losses  of  goods  entrusted  to  hxra 
to  carry,  except  such  losses  as  arise  (1.)  from  the  act  of  God,  or 
inevitable  accident ;  or  (2.)  from  the  act  of  the  king's  enemies 
— to  which  may  be  added  (8.)  the  default  of  the  party  sending 
them.  1  Inst.  89  :  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  909 :  Esp. 
N.  P.  619:  5  Term  Rep.  889. 

1.  Where  the  defendant's  hoy  in  coming  through  Londoa 
bridge,  was  by  a  sttdden  gust  of  wind  driven  against  the  arch 
and  sunk,  the  owner  of  the  hoy  was  held  not  to  be  liable,  the 
damage  having  been  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God,  which  no 
care  of  the  defendant  could  provide  against  or  foresee. — But 
in  this  case  it  was  held  that  if  the  hoy-man  had  gone  out 
voluntarily  in  bad  weather,  so  that  there  was  a  probability  of 
his  being  lost,  he  would  have  been  liable.  Amies  v.  Stephens, 
1  Stra.  128. 

Upon  this  ground  of  its  being  the  act  of  Cjod,  if  a  bargeman 
in  a  tempest,  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  his  passengers;, 
throws  overboard  any  trunks  or  packages  of  value,  he  is  not 
liable  for  the  loss.  1  Roll.  Rep.  79 :  and  see  BuUt.  280.  and 
I  Vent.  190 :  1  Wils.  2Sl. 

The  defendant  having  lodged  his  waggon  in  an  inn,  an  acci- 
dental fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  it— he  was  adjudged 
liable ;  and  it  was  held  that  negligence  does  not  enter  into  the 
grounds  of  this  action,  for  though  the  carrier  uses  all  proper 
care,  yet  in  case  of  a  loss  he  is  liable.  Forward  ▼.  Piliard, 
1  Term  Rep.  27*  And  though  he  limits  his  Halnlity  by  a 
notice,  yet  he  is  liable  for  the  value  of  the  goods  in  case  of 
gross  negligence.  4  Bam.  Sj^  A.  21:  4  Bing.  218  .*  8  Brad. 
^  Bing.  177 :  1  Moo.  ^  Malk.  154. 

But  where  a  common  carrier,  between  two  places  (Stourport 
and  Manchester),  employed  to  carry  goods  from  one  place  to 
the  other,  to  be  forwardc^d  from  thence  to  a  third  place  (Stoek- 
port) ;  carried  them  to  Stourport,  there  put  them  in  his  ware- 
house, in  which  they  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fixe, 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  them ;  in  this  case 
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the  carrier  was  Held  not  to  be  liable,  tbe  keeping  them  in  the 
warehouse  in  this  case  being  not  for  the  convenience  of  the 
carrier,  but  of  the  owner.     4  Term  Rep,  K.  B.  581. 

The  owners  of  vessels  on  the  navigation  between  A.  and  C. 
having  given  public  notice  that  they  would  not  be  answerable 
for  losses  in  any  case,  except  the  loss  were  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  care  in  the  master,  nor  even  in  such  case  beyond 
10  per  cent,  imless  extra  freight  were  paid :  the  master  of  one 
of  the  ships  took  on  board  the  plaintiff's  goods  to  be  carried  from 
A.  to  B.  (an  intermediate  place  between  A.  and  C.)  and  to  be 
delivered  at  B.  The  vessel  passed  by  B.  without  delivering 
the  plaintiff's  goods  there,  and  sunk  before  her  arrival  at  C. 
without  any  want  of  care  in  the  master :  held  that  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  was  responsible  for  the  whole  loss  in  an  action  on 
the  contract.     ElUs>  v.  Turner,  8  Term  Rep,  53 1 . 

A  carrier  who  undertakes  for  hire  to  carry  goods  is  bound  to 
deliver  them  at  aU  events,  except  damaged  or  destroyed  by  act 
of  God,  or  of  the  king's  enemies ;  even  though  it  be  expressly 
found  that  the  goods  were  destroyed  without  any  actual  neg- 
ligence of  the  carrier.     1  Term  Rep,  27- 

2.  If  a  carrier  is  robbed  he  shall  be  liable  for  the  loss ;  not 
on  the  ground  that  he  may  charge  the  hundred  under  the 
statute  of  Winchester,  but  because  if  it  were  otherwise  he 
might,  by  collusion  with  robbers,  defraud  the  owner  of  the 
goods :  and  so  in  other  cases,  where  the  grounds  are  the  same. 
4  RdL  Ab,  333 :  1  Salk,  143. 

But  if  a  carrier  be  robbed  of  goods,  either  he  or  the  owner 
may  bring  an  action  against  the  hundred,  to  make  it  good. 
2  Sound.  880. 

Where  in  the  case  of  a  master  of  a  ship  it  appeared  there  was 
a  sufficient  crew  for  the  ship,  but  that  at  night  eleven  persons 
boarded  the  ship  as  pirates  under  the  pretence  of  pressing,  and 
plundered  her  of  the  goods,  it  was  adjudged  the  master  (the 
ship  being  infra  corpus  comitatus)  was  liable,  for  superior  force 
shall  not  excuse  him.  Morse  v.  Slue,  1  rent.  109 :  2  Lev.  69 : 
1  Mod.  85 :  Barclay  v.  Higpns,  E.  24  G.  3.  cited  1  Term 
Rep.  33.  Where  the  declaration  stated  that  the  carrier  under- 
took to  carry  goods  from  London  and  safely  deliver  them  at 
Dover,  and  the  contract  proved  was  to  carry  and  deliver  safely 
(fire  and  robbery  excepted),  the  variance  was  held  fatal  La- 
tham V.  RuUley,  2  Bam.  ^  C.  20, 

3.  In  an  action  against  a  carrier,  for  negligently  carrying  a 
pipe  of  wine,  which  by  that  means  burst,  and  the  wine  was 
spilt,  it  was  good  evidence  for  the  defendant  that  the  loss 
happened  while  he  was  driving  gently,  and  arose  from  the  wine 
being  in  a  ferment;  so  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  its  being 
sent  in  that  state.  Bull.  N.  P.  74.  So  if  a  carrier's  waggon  is 
full,  and  yet  a  person  forces  goods  on  him,  and  they  are  lost, 
the  carrier  is  not  liable.     Lovert  v.  Hobbs,  2  Skow.  127* 

4.  But  the  following  exemptions  by  statute  have  been  found 
necessary  for  the  security  of  owners  of  ships. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  2.  c.  15.  no  owners  of  any  ship  shall  be  liable 
to  answer  any  loss  by  reason  of  embezzlement  by  the  master  or 
mariners,  of  any  gold,  silver,  or  other  goods  shipped  on  board, 
or  for  any  act  done  by  the  master  or  mariners,  without  the 
owner's  privity  ;  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  8.  c.  86.  no  owners  of  any  ship  shall  be  subject 
to  make  good  any  loss  by  reason  of  any  robbery,  embezzlement, 
secreting,  or  making  away  with  any  gold,  silver,  jewels, 
diamonds,  precious  stones,  or  other  goods  from  on  board  ;  or  for 
any  act  or  forfeiture  done  or  occasioned  without  the  knowledge 
of  such  owner,  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight, 
aUhough  the  master  or  mariners  shall  not  be  concerned  in,  or 
privy  to,  such  robbery,  &c. 

These  acts  do  not  impeach  any  remedy  for  fraudulent  embez- 
zlement, and  if  several  proprietors  or  freighters  sustain  such 
loss,  and  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  full  compensation,  the  loss  shall  be  averaged  amongst  them. 

No  owner  shall  be  subject  to  answer  for  loss  happening  by 
fire  on  board  ship.      Stat.  26  G.  3.  c.  86. 

No  master  or  owners  shall  be  subject  to  answer  for  any  loss 


of  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  &c  by  reason  of  any  robbery,  Sec.  un« 
less  the  shipper  of  such  goods  insert  the  true  nature,  quality,  and 
value  of  the  gold,  &c  in  his  bills  of  lading.  Stat.  9.6  G.  3.  c.  86. 

Previous  to  this  last  statute  it  was  determined,  that  the 
owner  of  a  ship  was  not  liable  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship 
and  freight,  under  stat.  7  G.  2.  c,16.  in  the  case  of  a  robbery 
(of  dollars)  in  which  one  of  the  mariners  was  concerned,  by 
living  intelligence,  and  afterwards  sharing  the  spoil ;  Sutton  v. 
,  Mitchell,  1  Term  Rep.  18.  where  it  was  said,  the  statute  was 
made  to  protect  the  owners  asainst  all  treachery  in  the  master 
or  mariners.  And  see  53  G.  3.  c.  159*  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  former  acts. 

A  carrier  by  water  contracting  to  carry  goods  for  hire  tm- 
pliedly  promises  that  the  vessel  shall  be  tieht  and  fit  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  answerable  for  damage  arising  from  leakage. 
And  this,  thoueh  he  had  given  notice  "  that  he  would  not 
be  answerable  for  any  damage  unless  occasioned  by  want  of 
ordinary  care  in  the  master  or  crew  of  the  vessel,  in  which 
case  he  would  pay  10  per  cent,  upon  such  damage,  so  as  the 
whole  did  not  exceed  tne  value  of  the  vessel,  and  freight."  For 
a  loss  happening  by  the  personal  default  of  the  carrier  himself 
(such  as  the  not  providing  a  sufficient  vessel)  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  such  notice,  which  was  meant  to  exempt  the  carrier 
from  losses  by  accident  or  chance,  &c ;  even  if  it  were  com* 
potent  to  a  common  carrier  to  exempt  himself  by  a  special 
exceptance  from  the  responsibility  cast  upon  him  by  the  com- 
mon law  for  a  reasonable  reward  to  make  good  all  losses  not 
arising  from  the  act  of  God,  or  the  king's  enemies.  Lyon  v. 
Metis,  5  East,  428. 

Where  no  Hen  exists  at  common  law,  it  can  only  arise  by 
contract  with  the  particular  party,  either  expressed  or  implied ; 
it  may  be  implied  either  from  previous  dealings  between  the 
same  parties  upon  the  footing  of  such  a  lien,  or  tven  firom  a 
usage  of  the  trade  so  general  as  that  the  jury  must  reasonably 
presume  that  the  parties  knew  of  and  adopted  it  in  their  deal- 
ing. But  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  common  carrier  claiming  a 
lien  for  his  general  balance,  such  a  lien  is  against  the  policy  of 
the  common  law  and  custom  of  the  realm,  which  only  gives 
him  a  lien  for  the  carriage  price  of  the  particular  goods,  there 
ought  to  be  very  strong  evidence  of  a  general  usage  for  such  a 
lien  to  induce  a  jury  to  infer  the  knowledge  and  adoption  of  it 
by  the  particular  parties  in  the  contract ;  and  the  jury  having 
negatived  such  a  general  usage,  though  proved  to  have  been 
frequently  exercised  by  the  defendant  and  various  other  com- 
mon carriers  throughout  the  north  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
before,  and  in  one  instance,  so  far  back  as  thirty  years,  and  not 
opposed  by  other  evidence,  the  court  refused  to  grant  a  new 
trial.     Rushforth  v.  Hadfield,  7  East,  224. 

A  parcel  containing  Bank  notes,  stamps,  and  a  letter,  was 
sent  by  a  common  carrier  from  one  stamp  distributor  to  another. 
Bj  42  G.  S.  c.  81.  §  6.  it  is  provided  that  the  prohibition  to 
send  letters  otherwise  than  by  the  post  shall  not  extend  to  let- 
ters sent  by  any  common  carrier  with  the  goods  which  the  let- 
ter concerns.  In  an  action  against  the  carrier,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  the  circumstance  of  the  letter  accom- 
panying the  stamps  was  evidence  that  it  related  to  them  ;  and 
that  the  defendant,  not  having  proved  the  letter  to  relate  to 
any  other  subject,  was  liable  for  the  value  of  the  parcel.  Bennet 
v.  Clough,  1  Bam.  Sf  Aid,  46l . 

IV.  What  Circumstances  must  concur  in  order  to  charge  them, 
— In  order  to  charge  the  carrier,  three  circumstances  are  to  be 
observed. 

1.  The  goods  must  be  lost  while  in  the  possession  of  the  car- 
rier himself,  or  in  his  sole  care. — Therefore  where  the  plaintiffs, 
the  East  India  Company,  sent  their  servants  with  the  goods  in 
question  on  board  the  vessel,  who  took  charge  of  them,  and  they 
were  lost,  defendant  was  held  not  to  be  liable.     1  Stra.  69O. 

2.  The  carrier  is  liable  only  so  far  as  he  is  paid,  for  he  is 
chargeable  by  reason  of  his  reward. 

One  brought  a  box  to  a  carrier,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
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sum  of  money^  and  the  carrier  demanded  of  the  owner  what 
was  in  it ;  he  answered  it  was  filled  with  silks^  and  such  like 
goods ;  upon  which  the  carrier  took  it  and  was  robbed :  and 
adjudged^  that  the  carrier  was  liable  to  make  it  good:  but  a  spe- 
cial acceptance^  as  provided  there  if  no  charge  ^  money ^  would 
have  excused  the  carrier.     1  Veni.  238  :  4  Hep,  83. 

A  person  delivered  to  a  carrier's  book-keeper  two  bags  of 
money  sealed  up>  to  be  carried  from  London  to  Exeter,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  200/.  and  took  his  receipt  for  the  same,  with 
promise  of  delivery  for  10^.  per  cent  carriage  and  risk :  though 
it  be  proved  that  there  was  400/.  in  the  bags,  if  the  carrier  be 
robbd  he  shall  answer  only  for  200/.,  because  there  was  a  par- 
ticular undertaking  for  the  carriage  of  that  sum  and  no  more, 
and  his  reward,  which  makes  him  answerable,  extends  no  far- 
ther.    Carth.  486. 

A.  sends  goods  to  B.,  who  says,  he  will  warrant  they  shall 
go  safe ;  he  is  liable  for  any  damage  sustained  by  them,  notwith- 
standing A.  sends  one  of  his  own  servants  in  B.'s  cart  to  look 
after  them.     2B.S;P,  416. 

3.  Under  a  special  or  unqualified  acceptance  the  carrier  is 
bound  no  farther  than  he  undertakes. 

For  where  the  owner  of  a  stage-coach  puts  out  an  advertise- 
ment *'  That  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  money,  plate,  or 
jewels  above  the  value  of  5L  unless  he  had  notice,  and  was  paid 
accordingly  ;'*  all  goods  received  by  that  coach  are  under  that 
special  acceptance ;  and  if  money  or  plate  be  sent  by  it  without 
notice,  and  being  paid  for  it,  if  lost,  the  coach  owner  is  not 
liable.  Gibbon  v.  Paynton,  4  Burr.  2298  :  Izett  v.  Mountain, 
4  East,  371 :  Nicholwn  v.  Willan,  5  East,  50?.  Not  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  5/.  or  the  sum  paid  for  booking.  Clay  v.  fVillan, 
H,  Black.  Rep.  298. — In  these  cases  a  personal  communication 
is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  special  acceptance. — Advertise- 
ments, notices  in  the  warehouse,  and  hand- bills,  which  it  is 
probable  the  plaintifi*  saw,  or  which  he  might  have  seen,  are 
sufficient. 

From  these  cases  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  it  seems 
safest,  that  in  all  instances  of  sending  things  of  value  by  a  car- 
rier, the  carrier  should  have  notice  and  be  paid  accordingly.  See 
ante,  II.  4.  and  the  stat.  1  fV,  4.  c.  68.  ante. 

4.  A  delivery  to  the  carrier's  servant  is  a  delivery  to  himself, 
and  shall  charge  him ;  but  they  must  be  goods,  such  as  it  is  his 
custom  to  carry,  not  out  of  his  line  of  business.     Salk.  282. 

5.  Where  goods  are  lost  which  have  been  put  on  board  a  ship, 
the  action  may  be  brought,  either  against  the  master  or  against 
the  owners.  2  Salk.  440. — If  one  owner  only  is  sued,  he  must 
plead  it  in  abatement,  that  there  are  other  partners;  for  he 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  it  in  evidence,  and  nonsuit  the  plain- 
tiff.    5  Burr.  26]  1 :  see  ante,  II.  4. 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  charge  the  carrier  that  the 
goods  are  lost  in  transitu,  while  immediately  under  his  care ; 
for  he  is  bound  to  deliver  them  to  the  consignee,  or  send  notice  to 
him  according  to  the  direction,  and  though  they  are  carried 
safely  to  the  mn,  yet  if  left  there  till  they  are  spoiled,  and  no 
notice  giv^m  to  the  consignee,  the  carrier  is  liable.  3  Wils. 
429:  ^Bl.  Rep.  916. 

As  to  the  proof  necessary  in  an  action  against  a  carrier,  see 
title  Bailment,  5. — That  a  carrier  may  retain  goods  for  his  hire, 
see  1  Ld.  Rm/m.  l66.  752. 

C A  RT-BOTE.     See  title  Bote. 

CARTEL.     See  ChaHel. 

CARTS.  By  the  stat.  2  W.  Sf  M.  si.  2.  c.  8.  §19.  20. 
and  18  G.  2.  c.  SS.  the  wheel  of  every  cart  or  dray  for  the  car- 
riage of  any  thing  from  and  to  any  place  where  the  streets  are 
paved,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  &c.  shall  contain  six  inches 
in  the  felly,  not  to  be  shod  with  iron,  nor  be  drawn  with  above 
two  horses,  under  the  penalty  of  40*.— By  the  stat.  18  G.  2. 
c.  33.  they  may  be  drawn  with  three  horses  and  not  more, 
and  the  wheels  being  of  six  inches  breadth,  when  worn,  may  be 
shod  with  iron,  if  the  iron  be  of  the  full  breadth  of  six  inches, 
made  flat,  and  not  set  on  with  rose-headed  nails :  and  no  person 
shall  drive  any  cart,  &c.  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  unless  the 


name  of  the  owner,  and  number  of  such  cart,  &c  be  placed  in 
some  conspicuous  place  of  the  cart,  &c  and  his  name  be  enteied 
with  the  commissioners  of  hackney-coaches,  under  the  penalty 
of  40*.;  and  every  person  may  seiiie  and  detain  such  cart  till  the 
penalty  be  paid.— By  the  stats.  1  G.  L  */.  2.  c.  57:  24  G.  2. 
c.  43.  the  driver  of  any  such  cart,  &c  riding  upon  such  cart^ 
&c.  not  having  a  person  on  foot  to  guide  the  same,  shall  forfeit 
10*. ;  and  by  stats.  24  G.  2.  c.  43.  the  Ofmer  so  guilty  shall  for- 
feit 20*.  and  any  person  may  apprehend  the  oflender. 

On  changing  property  new  owners'  names  to  be  affixed, 
30  G.  2.  c.  22. 1  2.  and  to  beentered  with  the  commissioners  of 
hackney-coaches.  And  see  stat.  24  G.  3.  st.  2.  c.  27.  to  compel 
the  entry  of  all  carts  driven,  within  five  miles  of  Temple 
Bar. 

CARVAGE.     See  post,  Carucate. 

CARUCA,  Fr.  charrue.l  A  plough ;  from  the  old  Gallic 
carr,  which  is  the  present  Irish  word  for  any  sort  of  wheeled 
carriage ;  hence  chart  and  car,  a  ploughman  or  rustic.  Vide 
Karle. 

CARUCAGE,  carucagium.^  A  tribute  imposed  on  every 
plough,  for  the  public  service ;  and  as  hidage  was  a  taxation  by 
hides,  so  carucage  was  by  carucates  of  land.  Mon.  AngL 
torn.  1.  f.  294. 

CARUCATE,  or  CARVE  OF  LAND,  carucata  terrce.'} 
A  plough-land ;  which  in  a  deed  of  Thomas  de  Arden,  I9  £.  2. 
is  declared  to  be  one  hundred  acres,  by  which  the  subjects  have 
sometimes  been  taxed;  whereupon  the  tribute  so  levied  was 
called  carvagium,  or  carucagium.  Bract,  lib.  2.  c.  26.  But 
Skene  says,  it  is  as  great  a  portion  of  land  as  may  be  tilled  in 
a  year  and  a  day  by  one  plough ;  which  also  is  cidled  kilda,  or 
hida  terra!,  a  word  used  in  the  old  British  laws.  And  now 
by  statute  7  and  8  W.  3.  c.  29*  a  plough-land,  whidi  may  con- 
tain houses,  mills,  pasture,  meadow,  wood,  &c.  is  50/.  per  an" 


num. 


Littleton,  in  his  chapter  of  tenure  in  socage,  saith,  that  soca 
idem  est  quod  carucata,  a  soke  or  plough-land,  are  all  one. 
Stow  says  King  Hen.  3.  took  carvage,  that  is,  two  marks  of 
silver  of  every  knight's  fee,  towards  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
Isabella  to  the  Emperor.     Ston's  Annals,  />.  27L 

Rastal,  in  his  exposition  of  words,  says  carvage  is  to  be 
quit,  if  the  king  shall  tax  aU  the  land  by  carves ;  that  is, 
a  privilege  whereby  a  man  is  exempted  from  carvage.  The 
word  carve  is  mentioned  in  the  stat.  28  Ed.  1.  of  wards  and 
reliefs,  and  in  Magna  Charta,  c.  5.  And  A.  D.  1200,  on 
peace  made  between  England  and  France,  King  John  Unl  the 
King  of  France  thirty  thousand  marks ;  for  which  carvage  was 
collected  in  England,  vis.  3s.  for  each  plough.  Spelm  v.  Carua, 
Kennel's  Gloss. :  2  Inst.  69*  and  n. 

CARUCATARIUS.  He  that  held  lands  in  carvage,  or 
plough-tenure.     Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  354. 

CASE.     Action  on.     See  title  Action. 

CASK.  An  uncertain  quantity  of  goods;  and  of  sugar 
contains  from  eight  to  eleven  hundred  weight.  There  are 
also  ctuks  for  liquors,  of  divers  contents ;  and  by  stat  25  Eliz, 
c.  11.  none  were  to  transport  any  wine  casks,  &c.  except  for 
victualling  ships,  under  a  certain  penalty. 

CASSOCK,  or  CASSULA.  A  garment  belonging  to  the 
priest,  quasi  minor  cassa.    See  Tassale. 

CASTEL,  or  CASTLE,  castellum.'}  A  fortress  in  a  town  ; 
a  principal  mansion  of  a  nobleman.  In  the  time  of  Hen.  2. 
there  were  in  England  1115  castles;  and  everj  castle  be- 
longed to  a  manor;  but  during  the  civil  wars  in  this 
kingdom  these  castles  were  demolished,  so  that  generally 
there  are  only  the  ruins  or  remains  of  them  at  this  day. 
2  Inst.  31. 

CASTELLAIN,  castdlanus."}  The  lord,  owner,  or  captain 
of  a  castle,  and  sometimes  the  constable  of  a  fortified  house. 
Bract,  lib.  5.  tract.  2.  c.l6:  3  Ed.  1.  c.  7.  It  hath  likewise 
been  taken  for  him  that  hath  the  custody  of  one  of  the  king's 
mansion  houses,  called  by  the  Lombards  curies,  in  English 
courts;    though  they  are   not   castles  or  places  of  defence. 
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2  Insi.  31,    And  Manmxfd,  in  his  Forest  Laws,  s^ys,  there  is 
an  officer  of  the  forest  called  castellanus. 

CASTELLARIUM,  CASTELLARII.  The  precinct  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  castle. — Ei  unum  tqflum  juxla  castellarium. 
Mon,  Angl.  torn,  2. /I  402. 

CASTELLORUM  OPERATIC  Castle-work,  or  service 
and  hibour  done  b7  inferior  tenants,  for  the  building  and  up- 
holding of  castles  of  defence ;  towards  which  some  gave  their 
p^^xmal  assistance,  and  others  paid  their  contributions.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  necessary  charges,  to  which  all  lands 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  expressly  subject.  And 
after  the  conquest  an  immunity  from  this  burthen  was  some- 
times granted.  As  King  Hen.  2.  granted  to  the  tenants 
within  the  honour  of  Wallingford. — Ut  sunt  quieti  de  opera- 
tionibus  castellorum.  Paroch,  Antiq,  p.  114.  It  was  unlawful 
to  build  any  castle  without  leave  of  the  king,  which  was 
called  casteVatto.     Du  Fresne, 

CASTIGATORY  for  scolds.  A  woman  indicted  for  being 
a  common  scold,  if  convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  placed 
on  a  certain  engine  of  correction,  called  the  tre  bucket,  turn" 
brd,  ttfmborella,  castigatory,  or  cucking  stools  which  in  the 
Saxon*  language  signifies  the  scolding  stool ;  though  now  it  is 
frequently  corrupted  into  ducking  stool,  because  the  residue 
of  the  judgment  is,  that  when  she  is  so  placed  therein^  she 
diall  be  plunged  in  the  water  for  her  punishment.  3  Inst,  219: 
4  Comm.  l69< — It  is  also  termed  goginstole  and  cokestole,  and 
by  some  is  thought  corrupted  from  choaking  stooL  Though 
this  punishment  is  now  disused,  a  former  editor  of  Jacob's  Diet, 
(Mr.  Morgan)  mentions  that  he  remembers  to  have  seen  the 
remains  of  one,  on  the  estate  of  a  relation  of  his  in  Warwick- 
shire, consisting  of  a  long  beam,  or  rafter  moving  on  a  fulcrum, 
azid  extending  to  the  centre  of  a  large  pond,  on  which  end 
the  stool  used  to  be  placed. 

At  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  this  punishment  has  been  used 
towards  common  whores,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
(1793)  living;  and  the  pool  for  the  purpose  yet  retains  the 
name  of  the  cucking  pool,  but  the  engine  was  not  long  since 
r»noved.     See  Lamb,  Eiren,  lib,  1.  c.  12. 

In  Domesday-book  it  is  called  Cathedra  Stercoralis,  and  was 
used  by  the  Saxons  for  the  same  purpose,  and  by  them  called 
scealfing  stole.  It  was  anciently  also  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
brewers  and  bakers  transgressing  the  laws,  who  were  ducked 
in  stercore,  in  stinking  water. 

CASTING  VOTE.    See  Parliament,  VII. 

CASTLE-WARD.  Casllegardum,  vel  wardum  castri,"} 
An  imposition  laid  upon  such  persons  as  dwelled  within  a  cer- 
tain compass  of  any  castle,  towards  the  maintenance  of  such 
as  watch  and  ward  the  castle.  Magna  Char  la,  c  15.  20: 
32  Hen,  8.  c.  48.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  circuit  itself, 
whidi  is  inhabited  by  those  that  are  subject  to  this  service. 
Castle  guard  rents  were  paid  by  persons  dwelling  within  the 
liberty  of  any  castle  for  the  maintaining  of  watch  and  ward 
within  the  same.  By  stat.  22  and  23  Car,  2.  c  24.  §  2.  these 
and  other  rents  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  payable  to  the 
king,  were  vested  in  trustees  to  be  sold. 

CASTER,  and  CHESTER.  The  names  of  places  ending 
in  these  words  are  derived  from  the  Lat.  Castrum  ;  for  this  ter- 
minatioa  at  the  end  was  given  by  the  Romans  to  those  places 
where  th^  built  castles. 

CASUAL  EJECTOR.  In  ejectment,  Richard  Roe  or 
other  nominal  defendant,  who  continues  such  until  appearance 
by  or  for  the  tenant  in  possession.     See  title  Ejectment, 

CASUALTY  OF  WARDS.  Are  the  mails  and  duties  due 
to  the  superiors  in  ward-holdings.     Scotch  Did, 

CASU  CONSIMILI.  Is  a  writ  of  entri/  granted  where  te- 
nant by  the  courtesy,  or  tenant  for  l^e,  aliens  in  fee  or  in  tail, 
Qtfor  another's  life  ;  and  is  brought  by  him  in  reversion  against 
tlie  party  la  whom  such  tenant  so  aliens  to  his  prejudice,  and 
in  tne  tenant's  life-time.  It  takes  its  name  from  this,  that  the 
derks  of  the  Chancery  did,  by  their  common  assent,  frame  it 


to  the  likeness  of*  the  writ  called  in  casu  proviso,  according  to 
the  authority  given  them  by  the  stat.  Westm,  2.  (13  E,  1.) 
c.  24.  which  statute,  as  often  as  there  happens  a  new  case  in 
Chancery  something  like  a  former,  yet  not  specially  fitted  by 
any  writ,  authorises  them  to  frame  a  new  form,  answerable  to 
the  new  case,  and  as  like  the  former  as  they  may.  7  Rep,  4 : 
see  Fitz,  Nat,  Br, Jo.  206 :  Termes  de  Ley ;  see  3  Comm.  51. 

CASU  PROVISO.  A  mrU  of  entry,  given  by  the  statute 
of  Gloucester,  c,  7.  where  a  tenant  in  domer  aliens  in  fee  or 
for  life,  &c.  and  it  lies  for  him  in  reversion  against  the  alienee, 
Fitz,  N,  B.  205,  This  writ,  and  the  writ  of  casu  consimili, 
supposes  the  tenant  to  have  aliened  in  fee,  though  it  be  for  life 
only  :  and  a  casu  proviso  may  be  without  making  any  title  in  it, 
where  a  lease  is  made  by  the  demandant  himseff  to  the  tenant 
that  doth  alien;  but  if  an  ancestor  lease  for  life,  and  the  tenant 
alien  in  fee,  &c,  the  heir  in  reversion  must  have  this  with  the 
title  included  therein.    F.  N,  B,  206, 207. 

CASUS  OMISSUS.  Is  where  any  particular  thing  is 
omitted  out  of,  and  not  provided  against  by  a  statute,  &c 

CATALS,  Catalla,     Goods  and  chattels.     See  Chattels, 

CATALLIS  CAPTIS  NOMINE  DISTRICTIONIS.— 
Anciently  a  writ  that  lay  where  a  house  was  within  a  borough, 
for  rent  going  out  of  the  same ;  and  which  warranted  the 
taking  of  doors,  windows,  &c  by  way  of  distress  for  rent.  OUL 
Nat,  Br,  66,     This  writ  is  now  obsolete. 

Catallis  RBDDENDI8.  An  ancient  writ  which  lay  where 
goods  being  delivered  to  any  man  to  keep  till  a  certain  day,  are 
not,  upon  demand,  delivered  at  the  day.  It  may  be  otherwise 
called  a  writ  of  detinue  ;  and  is  answerable  to  actio  deposili  in 
the  civil  law.     See  Reg,  Orig,  139  J  and  Old,  Nat,  Br,  63. 

CATAPULT  A.  A  warlike  engine  to  shoot  darts;  or  ra- 
ther a  cross  bow. 

CATASCOPUS.    An  archdeacon.     Du  Cange, 

CATCHLAND.  In  Norfolk  there  are  some  grounds  which 
it  is  not  known  to  what  parish  they  certainly  belong,  so  that 
the  minister  who  first  seizes  the  tithes  does  by  that  right  of 
pre-occupation  enjoy  them  for  that  year :  and  the  land  of  this 
dubious  nature  is  there  called  calchland,  from  this  custom  of 
seizing^the  tithes.     Cowel, 

CATCHPOLE.  See  CachepoUus.  Sheriffs  officers  are 
commonly  so  called. 

CATHEDRAL,  ecclesia  cathedraUs.^  The  church  of  the 
bishop,  and  head  of  the  diocese :  wherein  the  service  of  the 
church  is  performed  with  great  ceremony.     See  title  Church, 

CATHEDRATICK,  cathedraticumr\  A  sum  of  2*.  paid  to 
the  bishop  by  the  inferior  clergy,  in  argumentum  subjectionis  et 
ob  honorem  cathedre.     Hist,  procurat,  et  Synodals,  p,  82. 

CATHOLICS ;  usually  termed  Roman  Catholics.  See 
title  Roman  Catholics, 

CATZURUS.  A  hunting  horse.  Tenures,  p.  68  Vide 
Chacurus, 

CATTLE.  As  to  buying  and  selling  cattle,  &c. — No  person 
shall  buy  any  ox,  cow,  calf,  &c.  and  sell  the  same  again  alive 
in  the  same  market  or  fair,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the 
value.  Stats.  3  and  4i  E.6.c,  19 1  3  C.  1.  c.  49.  §  8. — And  the 
said  act  3  and  4  E,  6,  c.  Ip.  is  not  repealed  by  stat.  12  Geo,  3. 
c.  7L  which  repeals  the  general  forestallins  act  of  5  and  6 
E.6,  c.  14.  and  other  subsequent  acts  enforcing  the  same,  but 
hath  no  reference  to  any  preceding  act. — By  stat.  31  Geo.  2. 
c.  40.  no  salesman,  broker,  or  factor  employed  in  buying  cattle 
for  others,  shall  buy  and  sell  for  himself,  in  London,  or  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  on  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the 
cattle  bought  or  sold. 

By  stat.  3  Car,  1.  c.  1.  no  drovers  are  to  travel  with  cattle 
on  Sundays,  on  penalty  of  20s, 

By  stat.  21  Geo,  3,  c.  67-  several  wholesome  regulations  are 
made,  to  prevent  the  cruelties  of  drovers  and  others,  in  driving 
cattle  in  London,  Westminster,  and  the  bills  of  mortality,  by 
which  a  fine  from  20s,  to  5s,  is  imposed  on  them  for  misb^ 
haviour ;  or  one  month's  imprisonment ;  and  power  is  given 
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to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  to  make  r^ila- 
tions  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done. 

As  to  killing,  maiming,  and  stealing  cattle. — By  7  and  8 
Geo.  4.  c.  29*  §  25.  any  person  who  shall  steal  any  horse,  mare, 
gelding,  colt,  or  filly,  or  any  bull,cow,  ox,  ram,  heifer,  or  calf,  or 
any  ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb,  or  wilfully  killing  any  such  cattle, 
with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase  or  skin,  or  any  part  of  the 
animal,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  capital  felony. 

By  7  and  8  Geo.  4.  c.  SO.  §  l6.  any  person  who  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  shall  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  cattle,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or 
years,  or  imprisonment,  whipping,  &c. 

And  by  7  Geo.  4.  c.  64.  §  28.  the  court  may  order  compensa- 
tion to  persons  who  have  been  active  in  the  apprehension  of 
persons  charged  with  horse  stealine,  bullock  stealing,  or  sheep 
stealing,  or  accessaries  before  the  fact  thereto. 

The  Stat.  26  Geo.  3.  e.  71.  provides  that  every  person 
keeping  a  slaughter-house  for  cattle,  not  killed  for  butchers' 
meat,  shall  take  out  licences  and  be  subject  to  an  inspector ; 
and  shall  not  slaughter,  but  at  certain  times,  &c.  &c  See  title 
Horses. 

CAVEAT.  A  process  in  the  spiritual  court  to  stop  the 
institution  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  or  probate  of  a  will,  &c. 
When  a  caveat  is  entered  against  an  institution,  if  the  bishop 
afterwards  institutes  a  clerk,  it  is  void ;  the  caveat  being  a 
supersedeas :  but  a  caveat  has  been  adjudged  void  when  entered 
in  the  life-time  of  the  incumbent.  Though  if  it  is  entered 
'*  dead  or  dying,"  it  will  last  good  one  month ;  and  if  the  in- 
cumbent dies,  till  six  months  after  his  death.  So  a  caveat 
entered  against  a  will  stands  in  force  for  three  months ;  and 
this  is  for  the  caution  of  the  ordinary,  that  he  do  no  wrong : 
though  it  is  said  the  temporal  courts  do  not  regard  these 
sorts  of  caveats.     1  RoU.  Rep.  191 :  1  Nets.  Abr.  416. 417. 

CAVERS.  Ofienders  relating  to  the  mines  in  Derbyshire, 
who  are  punishable  in  the  bergmote,  or  miners'  court. 

CAULCEIS.  See  stat  6  H.  6.  c.  5.  respecting  sewers. 
Ways  pitched  with  flint  or  other  stones.  See  Calcetum. 

CAURCINES,  Caursini.2  Italians  that  came  into  England 
about  the  year  1235,  terming  themselves  the  Pope^s  merchants, 
but  driving  no  other  trade  than  letting  out  money;  and 
having  great  banks  in  England,  they  differed  little  from  Jews, 
save  (as  history  says)  that  they  were  rather  more  merciless  to 
their  debtors ;  Cowel  says  they  have  their  name  from  Caor- 
sium,  Caorsi,  a  town  in  Lombardy,  where  they  first  practised 
their  arts  of  usury  and  extortion ;  from  whence  spreading 
themselves,  they  carried  their  cursed  trade  through  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  were  a  common  plague  to  every  nation 
where  they  came.  The  then  bishop  of  London  excommuni- 
cated them :  and  King  Hen.  3.  banished  them  from  this  king- 
dom in  the  year  1240.  But  being  the  pope's  solicitors  and 
money  changers,  they  were  permitted  to  return  in  the  year 
1250 ;  though  in  a  very  short  time  after,  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom  again  for  their  intolerable  exactions.  Mat. 
Paris,  403. 

CAUSA  MATRIMONII  PRJELOCUTI,  is  a  writ  which 
lies  where  a  woman  gives  land  to  a  man  in  fee  simple,  &c.  to 
the  intent  he  should  marry  her,  and  he  refuseth  to  do  it  in 
any  reasonable  time,  beinff  thereunto  required.  Reg.  Ori^. 
6^.  If  a  woman  make  a  feofiment  to  a  stranger  of  land  in 
fee,  to  the  intent  to  infeoff  her,  and  one  who  shall  be  her 
husband ;  if  the  marriaee  shall  not  take  effect,  she  shall  have 
the  writ  of  causa  matrtmonii  prashcuti,  against  the  stranger, 
notwithstanding  the  deed  of  feoffment  be  absolute.  New  Nat. 
Pr.  456.  A  woman  infeoffed  a  man  upon  condition  that  he 
should  take  her  to  wife,  and  he  had  a  wife  at  the  time  of  the 
feofiment ;  and  afterwards  the  woman  for  not  performing  the 
condition,  entered  again  into  the  land,  and  her  entry  was  ad- 
judged lawful,  though  upon  a  second  feofiee.  Ub.  Ass.  anno 
40  Ed.  3,  The  husband  and  wife  may  sue  the  writ  coum  ma- 


trimonii  prcelocuii  against  another  who  ought  to  hare  married 
her ;  but  if  a  man  give  lands  to  a  woman  to  the  intent  to  manj 
him,  although  the  woman  will  not  marry  him,  &c.  he  shall  not 
have  his  remedy  by  writ  causa  matrimonii  prcelocutis.  New  Nat. 
Br.  455. 

CAUSAM  NOBIS  SIGNIFICES  QUA  RE.  A  writ  di- 
rected to  a  mayor  of  a  town,  &c  who  was  by  the  king's  writ 
commanded  to  give  seisin  of  lands  to  the  king's  grantee,  on  his 
delaying  to  do  it,  requiring  him  to  shav  cause  whtf  he  so  delays 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

CAUTIONE  ADMITTENDA.  A  writ  that  lies  against 
a  bishop,  who  holds  an  excommunicated  person  in  prison  for 
contempt,  notwithstanding  he  offers  sufficient  caution  or  se- 
curity to  obey  the  orders  and  commandment  of  the  churdi 
for  the  future.  Reg.  Grig.  66.  And  if  a  man  be  excommu- 
nicated, and  taken  by  a  writ  of  significavii,  and  after  offers 
caution  to  the  bishop  to  obey  the  diurch,  and  the  bi^op  re- 
fuseth it ;  the  party  may  sue  out  this  writ  to  the  sheriff  to  go 
against  the  bishop,  and  to  warn  him  to  take  caution,  dec. ;  but  if 
he  stands  in  doubt  whether  the  sheriff  will  deliver  him  by  that 
writ,  the  bishop  may  purchase  another  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff  reciting  the  case  and  the  end  thereof;  Tihi  prtjecipimus, 
quod  ipsum  A.  B.  d  prisona  vrcedict.  nisi  in  prcesenti  tua  ctw- 
tionem  pignorat  ad  minus  eidem  episc.  de  satisfaciend.  obiulerit 
nullaienus  deUberas  absqua  mandate  nostra  seu  ipsius  episcopi  im 
hac  parte,  speciali,  &c  When  the  bishop  hath  taken  caution, 
he  is  to  certify  the  same  in  the  Chancery,  and  thereupon  the 
party  shall  have  a  writ  unto  the  sheriff  to  deliver  him.  New- 
Nat.  Br.  142. 

C£  APGILDE.  From  Saxon  ceap  pecus,  cattle ;  and  giid, 
L  e.  solutio.'2  Hence  it  is  solfifio  pecudis:  from  this  Saxon 
word  gild,  it  is  very  probable  we  have  our  English  vrordyidd^ 
as  yield  or  pay.     Cowel. 

CELER  LECTI.  The  top,  head,  or  tester  of  a  bed.  Hisi. 
EUen.  apud  Wkartoni,  AngL  Saje.  par.  1 .  p.  673. 

CELLERARIUS.  The  butler  in  a  monastery :  in  the  Uni- 
versities they  are  sometimes  called  manciple,  and  sometimes 
caterer,  and  steward. 

CENDULiB.  Small  pieces  of  wood  laid  in  form  of  tiles,  to 
cover  the  roof  of  a  house.     Pat.  4  Hen.  3.  p.  I.  m.  10. 

CENEGILD.  An  expiatory  mulct,  paid  by  one  who  killed 
another,  to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased.     Spelm. 

CENELLiE.  Acorns  from  the  oak.  In  our  old  writings 
persona  ceneUarum  is  put  for  the  pannage  of  hogs,  or  running 
of  swine,  to  feed  on  acorns. 

CENNINGA.  Notice  given  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller,  that 
the  thinff  sold  was  claim^  by  another,  that  he  might  appear 
and  justify  the  sale :  it  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Atkelst4sn, 
apud  Brompton,  cap.  4. 

C  ENS  ARIA.  A  farm,  or  house  and  land,  let  ad  censum  at 
standing  rent;  it  comes  from  the  Fr.  cense,  which  signifies 
a  farm. 

CENSARII.    Farmers.   Blount. 

CENSUALES.  A  species  or  class  of  the  oblati,  or  volun- 
tary slaves  of  churches  or  monasteries,  t.  e.  those  who,  to  pro- 
cure the  protection  of  the  church,  bound  themselves  to  pay 
an  annual  tax  or  quit  rent  out  of  their  estates  to  a  churdi  or 
monastery.  Besides  this,  they  sometimes  engaged  to  perform 
certain  services.  Robert.  Hist.  Emp.  C.  vol.  ^2719  272:  Poi^ 
giesserusde  Statu  Servorum,  lib.l.c.l.§6,  7* 

CENSURE,  from  Lat.  census.^  A  custom  called  by  this 
name,  observed  in  divers  manors  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
where  all  persons  residing  therein  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
are  cited  to  swear  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to  pay  1  Id.  per  poll, 
and  lei.  per  ann.  ever  after ;  and  these  thus  sworn  are  called 
censers.     Survetf  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

CENTENARY  I.     Petty  judges,  under-sheriffs  of  counties, 
that  had  rule  of  an   hundred,   and  judged  smaller  matters 
among  them.     1  rent.  211. 
I      There  were  anciently  inferior  judges  so  called  in  France : 
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who  were  set  over  every  hundred  fVeemen,  and  were  them- 
selves subject  to  the  count  or  comes.     1  Comm,  115. 

C£F1  CORPUS.  A  return  made  by  the  sheriff,  upon  a 
capias^'  or  other  process  to  the  like  purpose^  that  he  halh  taken 
the  body  of  the  party.     F.  N.  B.  26. 

CEPPAGIUM.  The  stumps  or  roots  of  trees  which  remain 
in  the  ground  after  the  trees  are  felled.     Fleta.  lib,  2.  cap.  41. 

CERTAINTY,  is  a  plain^  clear,  and  distinct  setting  down 
of  things  so  that  they  may  be  understood,  b  Rep,  121.  A 
convenient  certainty  is  required  in  writs,  declarations^  plead- 
ings, &c  But  if  a  writ  alMite  for  want  of  it,  the  plaintiff  may 
have  another  writ :  it  is  otherwise  if  a  deed  become  void,  by 
incertainty,  the  party  may  not  have  a  new  deed  at  his  pleasure. 
1 1  Rep,  25  121 :  Dyer,  84.  That  has  certainty  enough,  that 
may  be  made  certain ;  but  not  like  what  is  cert^  of  itself. 
4  Rep,  97*  See  generally  tit.  Pleading — and  particularly  tits. 
Deed;  WiU. 

CERTIFICANDO  DE  RECOGNITIONE  STAPULiE. 
A  writ  commanding  the  mayor  of  the  staple  to  certify  to  the 
lord  chancellor  a  statute  staple  taken  before  him,  where  the 
party  himself  detains  it,  and  refuseth  to  bring  in  the  same. 
R^,  Orig,  152.  There  is  the  like  writ  to  cerrify  a  statute 
merchant;  and  in  divers  other  cases.     Ibid.  148.  151,  &c. 

CERTIFICATE.  A  writing  made  in  any  court  to  give 
notice  to  another  court  of  any  thing  done  therein ;  which  is 
usually  by  way  of  transcript,  &c.  And  sometimes  it  is  made 
by  an  o£Bcer  of  the  same  court,  where  matters  are  referred  to. 
luro,  or  a  rule  of  court  is  obtained  for  it ;  containing  the  tenor 
and  effect  of  what  is  done. 

By  7,  8  G,  4.  c.  28.  §  11.  persons  convicted  of  felony,  hav- 
ing been  previously  convictea  of  felony,  may  be  transported  for 
Hfe,  &c  upon  a  cert\ficaie  of  the  derk  of  the  court  or  other 
officer,  having  the  custody  of  the  records  of  the  court  when 
the  offender  .was  first  convicted;  and  the  uttering  a  false  cer- 
tificate is  made  felony,  and  the  offender  subjected  to  seven  3rears' 
transportation. 

By  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  22.  the  expenoes  of  attending  (in  cases 
of  felony)  before  th6  magistrates,  and  a  compensation  for 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  therein  may  be  allowed,  and  are  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  magistrate's  certificate  granted  before 
the  trial  in  court. 

If  a  question  of  mere  law  arises  in  the  course  of  a  cause  in 
chancery  (as  whether  by  the  words  of  a  will,  an  estate  for  life 
or  in  tail  is  created,  or  whether  a  future  interest  devised  by  a 
testator,  shall  operate  as  a  remainder,'  or  an  executory  devise), 
it  is  the  practice  of  that  court  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  K.  B.  or  C.  P.  upon  a  case  stated  for  the 
purpose ;  wherein  all  the  material  facts  are  admitted,  and  the 
point  of  law  is  submitted  to  their  decision,  who  thereupon  hear 
it  solemnly  argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  certify  their 
opinion  to  the  chancellor.  And  upon  such  certificate,  the  decree 
is  usually  founded.     3  Comm.  453. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  these  cases  the  judges  give 
no  reasons  for  their  certificate,  which  much  lessens  the  value  of 
thejudgments  in  such  cases. 

Thb  Trial  by  Cbrtificatb,  is  allowed  in  such  cases, 
where  the  evidence  of  the  person  certifying  is  the  only  proper 
criterion  of  the  pcnnt  in  dispute.  Thus,  1.  The  question 
whether  one  were  absent  with  the  king  in  his  army  out  of  the 
realm,  in  time  of  war,  might  be  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the 
marshal  of  the  king's  host  under  seal.  Lilt.  §  102. — 2.  If 
m  order  to  avoid  an  outlawry  it  be  alleeed  the  defendant  was 
in  prison,  &c.  at  Bourdeaux  or  Calais,  this,  when  those  places 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  England,  was  allowed  to  be  tried  by 
t^e  certificate  of  the  mayor.  9  R^-  ^1  •*  2  Ro,  Ab.  583.  And 
therefore  by  parity  of  reason,  it  should  now  hold  that  in  similar 
cases  arising  at  Jamaica,  &c.  the  trial  should  be  by  certificate 
from  the  governor.    3  Comm.  334. 

3.  For  matters  within  the  realm ;  the  customs  of  the  city  of 
London  shall  be  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
nien,  certified  by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder,  upon  a  surmise 
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from  the  party  alleging  it,  that  it  should  be  so  tried ;  else  it 
must  be  tried  by  the  country,  as  it  must  also  if  the  corporation 
of  London  be  a  p^ty,  or  interested  in  the  suit.  1  Inst.  74 : 
4  Burr.  248 :    Bto.  Ab.  1 :   Trial,  pi.  96:  Hob,  85.     But  see 

1  Term  Rep.  423.  If  the  recorder  has  once  certified  a  custom, 
the  court  are  in  future  bound  to  take  notice  of  it.   Doug.  380. 

4.  In  some  cases  the  Sheriff  of  London's  certificate  shall  be 
the  final  trial ;  as  if  the  issue  be  whether  the  defendant  be  a 
citizen  of  London,  or  a  foreigner,  in  case  of  privile^  pleaded 
to  be  sued  only  in  the  city  courts.  1  Inst.  74.  Of  a  nature 
somewhat  similar  to  which  is  the  trial  of  the  privilege  of  either 
University  when  the  chancellor  claims  cognizance  of  the  cause ; 
in  which  case  the  charters  confirmed  by  parliament,  allow  the 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  certificate  of  the  chancellor  un- 
der seal.  But  in  case  of  an  issue  between  two  parties  them- 
selves, the  trial  shall  be  by  jury.  2  Ro.  Ab,  583. — 3  Comm.  SS5. 

5.  In  matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  marriage,  general 
bastardy,  excommunication,  and  orders,  these  and  other  like 
matters,  shall  be  tried  by  the  bishop's  certificate.  See  tits. 
Bastardy,  &c.  Ability  of  a  clerk  presented,  admission,  insti- 
tution and  deprivation  of  a  clerk  shall  also  be  tried  by  certificate 
from  the  ordinary  or  metropolitan.  2  Inst.  dS'i.  Show,  P.  C.  88 : 

2  Ro.  Ab.  583,  Sec  But  induction  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  being 
the  corporal  investiture  of  the  temporal  profits.  Dy.  229* 
Resignation  of  a  benefice  may  be  tried  either  way,  but  seems 
most  properly  to  fall  within  the  bishop's  cognizance.  2  Ro, 
Ab.  583 :  3  Comm.  336. 

6.  The  trial  of  all  customs  and  practices  of  the  courts  shall 
be  by  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  of  those  courts  respec- 
rively ;  and  what  return  was  made  on  a  writ  by  a  sheriff  or 
under-sherifi^,  shall  be  only  tried  by  his  own  certificate. 
9  Rep.  31 :  8  Comm.  336. 

As  to  certificates  in  cases  of  Costs,  of  Bankrupts,  or  relative 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Poor,  see  those  titles  in  this  Diet. 

CERTIFICATION,  t.  e.  Assurance.     Scotch  Diet, 

CERTIFICATION,  is  when  the  judge  doth  ascertain  the 
party  called,  and  not  comparing  what  he  will  do  in  that  case. 
Scotch  Diet. 

Cbrtificatb  or  Cbrtification  of  Assisb,  certificalio 
assis(e  nova:  disseisince^  &C.3  A  writ  anciently  granted  for  the 
re-examining  or  re-trial  of  a  matter  passed  by  assise  before 
justices :  used  where  a  man  appearing  by  his  bailifi*  to  an  assise, 
brought  by  another,  lost  the  day ;  and  having  something  more 
to  plead  for  himself,  which  the  bailifi*  did  not,  or  might  not 
plead  for  him,  desired  a  farther  examination  of  the  cause, 
either  before  the  same  justices  or  others,  and  obtained  letters- 
patent  to  them  to  that  effect ;  whereupon  he  brought  a  writ  to 
the  sheriff*  to  call  both  the  party  for  whom  the  assise  passed, 
and  the  jury  that  was  impannelled  on  the  same,  before  the  said 
justices  at  a  certain  day  and  place  to  be  re-examined.  It  was 
called  a  certificate,  because  therein  mention  is  made  to  th^  sheriff*, 
that  upon  the  party's  complaint  of  the  defective  examination, 
as  to  the  assise  passed,  the  king  had  directed  his  letters-patent  to 
the  justices  for  the  better  certifying  of  themselves,  whether 
all  points  of  the  said  assise  were  duly  examined.  Reg.  Orig.  200 : 
F,  N.  B.  181.  Bracton,  lib,  4.  c.  13:  Horn's  Mirr,  hb.  3.— 
This  writ  is  now  entirely  superseded  by  the  remedy  afi*orded 
by  means  of  new  trials.     See  3  Comm,  389* 
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This  is  an  Original  Writ,  issuing  out  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery or  K.  B.  directed  in  the  king's  name  to  the  judges  or 
officers  of  the  inferior  courts,  commanding  them  to  certify,  or 
to  return  the  records  of  a  cause  depending  before  them  ;  to  the 
e\\di  the  party  may  have  the  more  sure  and  speedy  justice  before 
the  king,  or  such  justices  as  he  shall  assign  to  dEetermine  the 
cause.     See  F,  N,  B,  145.  242. 

This  writ  is  either  returnable  in  the  Kin^s  Bench,  and  then 
hath  these  words,  *'  send  to  us ; "  or  in  the  Common  Bench,  and 
then  has  "  to  our  justices  of  the  bench  ;"  or  in  the  Chancery, 
and  then  hath  *'  in  our  Chancery,"  &c, 
2  D 
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On  this  subject  we  may  briefly  consider,  1 .  In  wbat  cases 
tbis  writ  is  grantable,  or  not. — 2.  In  what  manner. — S.  The 
effect  of  it  when  granted :  and, — 4.  Of  the  return,  with  the 
form  of  that  and  the  writ. 

1 .  A  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  had  at  any  time  before  trial, 
to  certify  and  remove  indictments,  with  all  the  proceedings 
thereon  from  any  inferior  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  into  the 
court  of  K.  B.  the  sovereign  ordinary  court  of  justice  in  causes 
criminal.  And  this  is  frequently  done  for  one  of  four  purposes : 
1 .  To  consider  and  determine  the  validity  of  appeals  and  in- 
dictments, and  the  proceedings  thereon;  and  to  quash  or 
confirm  them  accordingly. — 2.  To  hav^  the  prisoner  or  de- 
fendant tried  at  the  bar  of  the  courts,  or  before  justices  of  Nisi 
Prius  where  it  is  surmised  that  a  partial  or  insufficient  trial 
will  probably  be  had  in  the  inferior  court.— 3.  To  plead  the 
king's  pardon  in  the  court  of  K.  B. — 4.  To  issue  process  of 
outlawry  against  the  offender  in  those  countries  or  places  where 
the  process  of  inferior  judges  will  not  reach  him.  2  H,  P, 
C.  210.     4  Com w.  430. 

Such  certiorari  is  granted  of  course  on  the  application  of  the 
crown ;  but  the  defendant  must  lay  some  ground  for  it.  R.  v. 
Eaton,  2  Term  Rep,  Sp. 

A  certiorari  lies  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  in  which  a  writ 
of  error  does  not  lie ;  and  it  is  a  consequence  of  all  inferior 
juiisdictions,  erected  by  act  of  parliament  to  have  their  pro- 
ceedings returnable  in  K.  B.     Ld,  Raym,  469.  580. 

But  without  laying  a  special  ground  before  the  court,  it 
cannot  be  sued  out  to  remove  proceeding  in  an  action  from 
the  courts  of  the  counties  palatine.  Lhug.  749. — It  does 
not  lie  to  judges  oyer  and  terminer  to  remove  a  recogni- 
zance of  appearance.  Lucas,  278. — Nor  to  remove  a  poor's 
rate.  Sira.  932.  975 :  See  Leach's  Hawk,  P.  C.  iL  c.  27. 
§  23,  in  n, 

A  certiorari  will  lie  to  remove  an  ejectment  from  an  inferior 
court.     Doe,  d,  Sadler,  v.  Bring,     I  B,  ^  C,  253. 

An  ejectment  brought  in  an  inferior  court  on  a  lease  exe- 
cuted and  sealed  on  the  premises  which  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  court,  may  be  removed  into  K.  B  by  certiorari^ 
if  there  be  any  ground  for  believing  that  it  cannot  be  impar- 
tially tried  in  the  inferior  court.  Patterson  v.  Eades,  S  B.  if 
a  550, 

A  certiorari  lies  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  others,  even  in 
such  cases,  which  they  are  empowered  by  statute  Jinally  to 
hear  and  determine  ;  and  the  superintendancy  of  the  court  of 
K.  B.  is  not  taken  away  without  express  words.  2  Hawk, 
P,  C.  c,  27.  §  22,  23. 

If  an  order  of  removal  be  confirmed  at  the  sessions,  and  both 
orders  be  removed  into  B.  R.  by  certiorari  on  a  case  reserved, 
and  that  court  disapprove  of  the  orders,  for  want  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  removing  magistrates,  appearing  on  the  face  of  the 
original*  order ;  the  court  will  quash  both  orders,  without 
remitting  back  to  the  sessions  to  quash  the  original  order,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  give  maintenance  according  to 
stat,  9  G,  1.  c.  7-  §  9-  and  at  any  rate  they  will  not  admit  an 
application  for  amending  their  judgment  for  quashing  both 
orders  made  in  the  term  subsequent  to  the  judgment  so  pro- 
nounced.    Rex  V.  Moor-Chrichell  Parish,  2  East.  222. 

The  court  refused  to  grant  a  certiorari  to  a  defendant  pend- 
inffan  appeal  to  the  sessions  by  him.     2  Term  Rep,  196.  n. 

That  a  certiorari  does  not  lie  to  remove  any  other  than 
judicial  acts.     See  Cald.  309 :  Sai^,  6, 

Where  a  certiorari  is  by  law  grantable  for  an  indictment 
at  the  suit  of  the  kinc,  the  court  is  bound  to  award  it,  for  it 
is  the  king's  prerogative  to  sue  in  what  court  he  pleases  ;  but 
it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  grant  or  not,  in  case  of 
private  prosecutions,  and  at  the  prayer  of  the  defendant  :*  and 
the  court  will  not  grant  it  for  the  removal  of  an  indictment 
before  justices  of  gaol-delivery,  without  some  special  cause;  or 
where  there  Ls  so  much  difficulty  in  the  case,  that  the  judge 
desires  it  may  be  determined  in  B.  R.,  &c  Burr.  2456.  Also 
on  indictments  of  perjuiy,  forgery,  or  for  heinous  misdemeanors^ 


the  court  will  not  generally  grant  a  certiorari  to  remove  at  ike 
instance  of  the  defendant.  2  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  27*  §  27,  28. 
But  see  2  Ld.  Raym.  1452. 

But  in  particular  cases,  the  court  will  U8e  their  discretion  to 
grant  a  certiorari ;  as  if  the  defendant  be  of  good  character, 
or  if  the  prosecution  be  malicious  or  attended  with  oppresave 
circumstances.     Leach's  Hawk,  P,  C.  ii.  c.  27.  §  28.  «. 

Where  issue  \&  joined  in  the  court  below,  it  is  a  good  objec- 
tion against  granting  a  certiorari :  and  if  a  person  doth  not 
make  use  of  this  writ  till  the  jury  are  sworn,  he  loses  the  benefit 
of  it.  Mod.  Co.  16.  Stat.  43  EUz.  c.  5.  After  convicticm,  11 
certiorari  may  not  be  had  to  remove  an  indictment,  &c.  unless 
there  be  special  cause  ;  as  if  the  judge  below  is  doubtful  what 
judgment  is  proper  to  be  given,  when  it  may.  See  Stra.  1227 : 
Burr.  749«  And  after  conviction,  &c  it  lies  in  such  cases 
where  writ  or  error  will  not  lie.  1  Salk.  149-  The  court,  on 
motion  in  an  extraordinary  case,  will  grant  a  certiorari  to 
remove  a  judgment  given  in  an  inferior  court ;  but  this  is  done 
where  the  ordinary  way  of  taking  out  execution  is  hindered  in 
the  inferior  court.     1  LUL  Abr.  253. 

In  common  cases  a  certiorari  will  not  lie  to  remove  a  cause 
out  of  an  inferior  court,  after  verdict.  It  is  never  sued  out 
after  a  writ  of  error,  but  where  diminution  is  alleged :  and 
when  the  thing  in  demand  does  not  exceed  5L  a  certiorari  shall 
not  be  had,  but  a  writ  of  error  or  attaint.  Stat.  21  Jac*  1. 
cap.  23.  See  stat.  12  G.  \.c.  29.  A  certiorari  is  to  be  granted 
on  matter  of  law  only ;  and  in  many  cases  there  must  be  a 
judge's  hand  for  it.  1  LHU  252.  Certioraris  to  remove  indict- 
ments, &c  are  to  be  signed  by  a  judge ;  and  to  remove  orders, 
the  Jiat  for  making  out  the  writ  must  be  signed  by  some  judge. 
1  Salk.  150. 

Certiorari  lies  to  the  courts  of  Wales ;  and  the  cinque  ports, 
counties,  palatine,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  §  24,  25.  The 
courts  of  Wales  and  the  county  palatine  of  Chester  are  now 
abolished  by  I  W.  4.  c.  70.  §  14. 

Things  may  not  be  removed  from  before  justices  of  peac^ 
which  cannot  be  proceeded  in  by  the  court  where  removed  ;  as 
in  case  of  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  &c  which  is  to  be  certified 
and  inquired  into,  according  to  the  statute.  1  Salk,  145.  And 
where  the  court  which  awards  the  certiorari  cannot  h(Jd  plea 
on  the  record,  there  but  a  tenor  of  the  record  shall  be  certified; 
for  otherwise,  if  the  record  was  removed  into  B.  R.  as  it  can- 
not be  sent  back,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  right  afterwards. 
1  Danv.  Ah,  792.  But  a  record  sent  by  certiorari  into  B.  R. 
may  be  sent  after  by  mittimus  into  C.  B.  Ibid.  7S9.  And  a 
record  into  B.  R.  may  l)e  certified  into  chancery,  and  &om 
thence  be  sent  by  mittimus  into  an  inferior  court,  where  an 
action  of  debt  is  brought  in  an  inferior  court,  and  the  defendant 
pleads  that  the  plantiff  hath  recovered  in  B.  R.  and  the  plaintiff 
replies  Nul  tiel  record,  &c     1  Sound.  97-  99* 

The  court  of  B.  R.  will  grant  a  new  certiorari  to  affirm  a 
judgment,  &c  though  generally  one  person  can  have  but  one 
certiorari.    Cro.  Jac.  369. 

A  certiorari  may  not  be  had  to  a  court  superior,  or  that  has 
equal  jurisdiction,  in  which  case  day  is  given  to  bring  in  the 
record,  &c 

Besides  the  statutes  hereafter  mentioned,  there  are  severs! 
which  restrain,  and  many  which  absolutely  prohibit  a  certiorari/ 
in  order  to  avoid  frivolous  and  unfounded  delays  in  justice. 
For  a  complete  list  of  these,  if  needed,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  statutes.-^The  following  seem  to  have  deserved  a  short 
mention  in  this  place. 

By  stat.  12  Car.  2.  cc.  23,  24.  no  certiorari  shall  be  allowed 
in  certain  cases  of  transgression  of  the  Kxcise  Laws. 

Certiorari  granted  to  remove  an  indictment  againsi  an  excise 
officer  from  the  sessions,  on  the  motion  of  the  attorney-general, 
without  any  affidavit.     4  T.  R.  l6l. 

By  stat.  13  G.  S.c  78.  (which  see  at  large  tit.  Highwwfs) 
no  presentment,  &c.  of  any  highway  shall  l)e  removed  from  the 
sessions,  until  it  be  traversed,  except  the  right  to  repair  be  the 
question — Or  by  stat.  5  and  6,  fV.  Sr  M.  c.  11.  may  come  in 
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qnestkyD — but  this  means  on  the  p^|*t  of  the  defendant  only^ 
for  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it  lies  before. — No  other  pro- 
ceedings under  the  highway  act  may  be  removed  by  certiorari. 
See  3  Bam.  Sf  C.  698 :  5  Barn.  Sf  C.  81 6.  But  if  the  sessions 
manifestly  exceed  their ''authority  in  making  orders,  they  may 
be  removed  into  K.  B.  by  certiorari  and  quashed.  Leach's  Hawk. 
P.  C.  ii.  c.  27.  §  37.  and  n. 

Also  by  Stat.  1  Ann.  c.  18.  concerning  the  repair  of  bridges, 
mo  certiorari  shall  be  allowed :  but  it  may,  at  the  instance  of 
the  prosecutor  notwithstanding  the  general  words.  6  T.  R.  194. 
—Nor  by  stat.  12  G.  2.  c.  29.  for  assessing  county  rates. —  Nor 
on  Stat.  19  G.  2.  c.  21.  against  cursing  and  swearing. — Nor  on 
slat.  25  G.  2.  c.  36.  against  bawdy-houses  ;  but  this  does  not 
restrain  the  crown  from  removing  the  indictment  by  certiorari, 
5  T.  R.  626. — Nor  on  29  G.  2.  c.  40.  against  stealing  lead, 
iron,  &C. — Nor  on  SO  G.  2.  c.  21.  for  preserving  *^A  in  the 
Tlwmes. — Nor  on  SO  G.  c.  24.  for  restraining  gaming  in 
public- houses. — Nor  on  SI  G.  2.  c.  29-  for  regulating  ^eoa. — 
Nor  on  2  G.  S.  c.  30.  for  preventing  thefts  in  bumb-boats. — 
Nor  to  remove  any  conviction  or  adjudication  under  stal^ 
7,  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  (See  §  73.) 

For  a  lone  detail  of  further  matter  on  the  subject  of  certi^ 
orwri  see  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27- 

By  sUts.  5  and  6  W,  Sf  M.  c.  11.  and  8  and  9  fV.  3.  c.  33. 
certiorari  may  be  granted  in  vacation-time  by  any  of  the  judges 
of  B.  R.  and  security  is  to  be  found  before  it  is  allowed.  No 
certiorari  is  to  be  granted  out  of  B.  R.  to  remove  an  indictment, 
or  presentment,  before  justices  of  peace  at  the  sessions  before 
trial,  unless  motion  be  made  in  open  court,  and  the  party  in- 
dicted find  security  by  two  persons  in  20/.  each  to  plead  to  the 
indictment  in  B.  R.  &c.  And  if  the  defendant  prosecuting  the 
certiorari  be  convicted,  the  court  of  B.  R.  shall  order  costs  to 
die  proaecutor  of  the  indictment.  In  case  of  certiorari  granted 
ia  vacation,  the  name  of  the  judge  and  party  applying  to  be 
indorsed  on  the  writ.     See  tit.  Habeas  Corpus. 

Comtw^ed  in  the  foregoing  acts  means  convicted  hy  judgment, 
and  therefore,  if  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  the  ju^pnent  be 
arrested^  no  costs  can  be  allowed  the  prosecutor.  15  E.  R.  570, 

If  on  a  certiorari  to  remove  an  indictment  the  party  do  not 
find  manucaptors  in  the  sum  of  20/.  to  plead  to  the  indictment 
and  try  it  according  to  the  statute,  it  is  no  supersedeas.  Mod. 
Co.  S3.  And  a  procedendo  may  be  granted  where  bail  is  not 
pot  in  before  a  judge,  on  a  certiorari.  As  to  costs,  see 
1  Wits.  139.     1  Burr.  54:  2  Term  Rep.  47. 

No  judgment  or  order  to  be  removed  by  certiorari,  without 
sweties  found  to  the  amoimt  of  50/.     Stat.  5  G.  2.  c.  1 9* 

The  12th  section  of  the  stat.  38  G.  3.  c.  52.  providing  that 
no  indictment  shall  be  removed  into  the  next  adjoining  county, 
except  the  person  applying  for  such  removal  shall  enter  into  a 
recognizance  in  40£  for  the  extra  costs,  and  does  not  relate  to 
indictments  sent  by  B.  R.  to  be  tried  in  the  next  adjoining 
county,  after  a  removal  thither  by  certiorari.  Rex  v.  Notting- 
ham, 4  East.  208. 

Certiorari,  to  remove  convictions,  orders,  or  proceedings  of 
justices,  to  be  applied  for  within  six  calendar  months,  and 
upon  six  days'  notice  to  the  justices.  Stat.  13  G.  2.  c.  18  :  See 
Stra.  991  :  ^  T.  R.  211  :  8  T.  R.  219-  And  the  six  days' 
notice  must  be  given  before  making  the  motion  for  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  such  certiorari  should  not  be  granted.  5  T, 
R.  279.  See  further  I  MauL  ^  Selw.  Rep.  6'31.  734.  The 
provisions  of  this  statute  do  not  apply  to  indictments  at  the 
cessioas,  but  only  to  proceedings  of  a  lower  denomination; 
therefore  a  certiorari  to  remove  an  indictment  from  the  sessions 
,^nay  be  sued  out  without  giving  the  six  days'  previous  notice. 
1  E,  R,  298.     See  also  this  Diet.  tit.  Sessions. 

The  certiorari  to  remove  a  conviction  of  a  glass-maker,  by 
stat.  13  G.  2.  c.  18.  $  5.  is  not  taken  away  from  the  crown, 
though  it  is  from  the  defendants ;  the  act  being  levelled  against 
tfxatious  delays.     1 5  E.  R.  339. 

It  is  said,  a  certiorari  to  remove  an  indictment  is  good. 


although  it  bear  date  before  the  taking  thereof:  but  on  a 
certiorari  the  very  record  must  be  returned,  and  not  a  tran- 
script of  it ;  for  if  so,  then  the  record  will  still  remain  in  the 
inferior  court.  2  Lill.  253.  In  B.  R.  the  very  record  itself  of 
indictments  is  removed  by  certiorari  ;  but  usually  in  chancery, 
if  a  certiorari  be  returnable  there,  it  removes  only  the  tenour 
of  the  record  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  sent  from  thence  into  the 
King's  Bench,  they  cannot  proceed  either  to  judgment  or  exe- 
cution, because  they  have  but  such  tenour  of  the  record  before 
them.  2  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C.  215.  In  London  a  return  of  the 
tenour  only  is  warranted  by  the  city  charters.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c  27.  §  26.  76.  Where  justices,  to  whom  a  certiorari  was 
directed,  signed  the  return,  but  did  not  seal  it,  or  add  their 
description  as  justices,  the  court  sent  back  the  return  to  be 
amended.     6  Bam.  ^  C.  640. 

On  a  certiorari  to  remove  a  record  out  of  an  inferior  courts 
the  style  of  their  court,  and  power  to  hold  plea,  and  before 
whom,  ought  to  be  shown  on  their  certificate.  Jenk.  Cent. 
114.232. 

A  certiorari  to  remove  an  order  of  bastardy  should  be  ap- 
plied for  in  six  months.     Rex  v.  Howlett,  1  Wits.  35. 

If  a  certiorari  be  prayed  to  remove  an  indictment  out  of 
London  or  Middlesex,  three  days'  notice  must  be  given  the 
other  side,  or  the  certiorari  shall  not  be  granted.     Raym.  74. 

3.  After  a  certiorari  is  allowed  by  the  inferior  court,  it 
makes  all  the  subsequent  proceedings,  on  the  record  that  is 
removed  by  it,  erroneous.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  §  62.  64. 
But  if  a  certiorari  for  the  removal  of  an  indictment  before 
justices  of  peace  be  not  delivered  before  the  jury  be  sworn  for 
the  trial  of  it,  the  justices  may  proceed.  2  Jnawk.  P.  C.  c.  27. 
$  64. — And  the  justices  may  set  a  fine  to  complete  their  judg- 
ment after  a  certiorari  delivered.  L-d.  Raym.  1515.  See  ante  1. 

A  certiorari  removes  all  things  done  between  the  teste  and 
return.  Ld.  Raym.  835.  1805. — And  as  it  removes  the  record 
itself  out  of  the  inferior  court,  therefore,  if  it  remove  the  record 
against  the  principal,  the  accessary  cannot  be  tried  there. 
2  Hawk.  p.  C.  c.  29.  §  54. — And  if  the  defendant  be  convicted 
of  a  capital  crime,  the  person  of  the  defendant  must  be  removed 
by  habeas  corpus,  in  order  to  be  present  in  court,  if  he  will 
move  in  arrest  of  judgment — And  herein  the  case  of  a  convic- 
tion differs  from  that  of  a  special  verdict.     Burr.  930. 

Although  on  a  habeas  corpus  to  remove  a  person,  the  court 
may  bail  or  discharge  the  prisoner,  they  can  give  no  judgment 
upon  the  record  of  the  indictment  against  him,  without  a  cer^ 
tiorari  to  remove  it ;  but  the  same  stands  in  force  as  it  did,  and 
new  process  may  issue  upon  it.  2  H.  H.P.C.2il,  If  an  indict- 
ment be  one,  but  the  offences  several,  where  four  persons  are 
indicted  together,  a  certiorari  to  remove  this  indictment  against 
two  of  them,  removes  it  not  as  to  the  others ;  but  as  to  them 
the  record  remains  below.     2  Hale*s  Hist.  214. 

If  a  cause  be  removed  from  an  inferior  court  by  certiorari, 
the  pledges  in  the  court  below  are  not  discharged ;  because  a 
defendant  may  bring  a  certiorari,  and  thereby  the  plaintiff 
may  lose  his  pledges.  Skin.  Rep.  244.  246.  A  certiorari  from 
K.  B.  is  a  supersedeas  to  resritution  in  a  forcible  entry. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  64.  §.  62. 

4.  The  return  of  a  certiorari  is  to  be  under  seal :  and  the 
person  to  whom  a  certiorari  is  directed  may  make  what  return 
he  pleases,  and  the  court  will  not  stop  the  filing  of  it,  on  affi^ 
davit  of  its  falsity,  except  where  the  public  good  requires  it : 
the  remedy  for  a  false  return  is  action  on  the  case,  at  the  suit 
of  the  party  injured ;  and  information,  &c.  at  the  suit  of  the 
kin^.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  §.  70. 

1  he  court  refused  a  criminal  information  against  a  magis- 
trate for  returning  to  a  writ  of  certiorari,  a  conviction  of  a 
party  in  another  and  more  formal  shape,  than  that  in  which  it 
was  first  drawn  up,  and  of  which  a  copy  had  been  delivered  to 
the  party  convicted ;  the  conviction  returned  being  warranted 
by  the  facts.     1  E.  R.  186. 

If  the  person  to  whom  the  certiorate  is  directed  do  not 
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make  a  return^  then  an  aUas,  then  a  pluries,  vel  causam  nobis 
significes  quare,  shall  be  awarded,  and  then  an  attachment. 
dromp.  110. 

Form  op  a  Certiorari, 

To  CERTIFY  THE  ReCORD  OF  A  JUDGMENT. 

GEORGE  ike  Third,  ^c.  To  the  Mai/or  and  Sheriffs  of 
our  city  of  E.  and  to  every  of  them,  in  our  court  at  the  Guild- 
hall there  greeting :  Whereas  A,  B,  hath  lately  in  our  said 
court  in  the  said  city,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  same  court, 
impleaded  C.  Z).  late  of,  Sfc,  in  an  action  of  debt  upon  demand 
of  thirty  pounds;  and  thereupon,  in  our  said  court  before  uou, 
obtained  Judgment  asainst  the  said  C.  for  the  recovery  of  the 
said  debt :  and  tvcy  being  desirous  for  certain  reasons,  that  the 
said  record  should  by  you  be  certified  to  us.  Do  command  you, 
that  you  send  under  your  seals  the  record  of  the  said  recovery, 
with  all  things  touching  the  same,  into  our  court  before  us  at 
Westminster,  on  the  day,  SfC.  plainly  and  distinctly,  and  in  as 
full  and  ample  manner  as  it  now  remains  before  you,  together 
with  this  writ,  so  that  we  on  the  part  of  the  said  A.  may  be  able 
to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  said  judgment,  and  do  what 
shall  appear  to  us  of  right  ought  to  be  done.     Witness,  <^. 

The  return  of  certiorari  may  be  thus — First,  on  the  back 
of  the  writ  indorse  these  or  similar  words  "  The  execution  of 
this  writ  appears  in  a  schedule  to  the  same  writ  annexed.*' 
Which  schedule  may  be  in  the  following  form,  on  a  piece  of 
parchment  (not  paper,  1  Barn.  K.  B.  113.),  by  itself,  and 
filed  to  the  writ. 

Middlesex. — I  A.  B.  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  peace  and  jus- 
tices of  our  lord  the  king,  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  within  the 
said  county,  and  also  to  hear  and  determine  divers  felonies,  tres- 
passes, and  other  misdemeanors  in  the  same  county  committed  by 
virtue  of  this  writ  to  me  delivered,  do  under  my  seal  certify  unto 
his  Majesty  in  his  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  indictment,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  same  writ,  together  with  all  matters 
touching  the  said  indictment.     In  witness  whereof  I  the  said 

A.  B.  have  to  these  presents  set  my  seal.     Givett  at in 

the  said  county,  the  —  day  of  — — ,  in  the year  of  the 

reign  of . 

Then  take  the  record  of  the  indictment,  and  close  it  within 
the  above  schedule,  and  seal  up,  and  send  them  both  together 
with  the  certiorari. 

CERT-MONEY,  quasi  certain  money.'2  Head-money  paid 
yearly  by  the  resiants  of  several  manors  to  the  loiVls  thereof, 
for  the  certain  keeping  of  the  leet;  and  sometimes  to  the 
hundred:  as  the  manor  of  Hook,  in  Dorsetshire,  pays  cert- 
money  to  the  hundred  of  Egerdon.  In  ancient  records  this  is 
called  certum  letas.     See  Commofi  Fine. 

CERVISARII.  The  Saxons  had  a  duty  called  drinclean 
that  is  reiributio  potus,  payable  by  their  tenant;  and  such 
tenants  were  in  Domesday  odled  cervisarii,  from  cervisia,  ale, 
their  chief  drink :  though  cervisarius  vulgarly  signifies  a  beer 
or  ale  brewer. 

CERURA.  A  mound,  fence,  or  indosiire.  Cart,  priorat. 
de  Thelesford  MS. 

CESSAT  EXECUTIO.  In  trespass  against  two  persons  if 
it  be  tried  and  found  against  one,  and  the  plaintiff  takes  his 
execution  against  him,  the  writ  will  abate  as  to  the  other ;  for 
there  ought  to  be  a  cessat  executio  till  it  is  tried  against  the 
other  defendant.     10£.  4. 1.     See  tit.  Execution,  &c. 

CESSAVIT.  A  writ  which  lies  (by  the  stats,  of  Gloucester, 
6  E.  1.  c  4.  and  Westm.  2.  IS  E.  1.  c.  21.  41.)  when  a  man 
who  holds  lands  by  rent  or  other  services,  neglects  or  ceases 
to  perform  his  services  for  two  years  together ;  or  where  a 
religious  house  hath  lands  given  it,  on  condition  of  performing 
some  certain  spiritual  service,  as  reading  prayers,  or  giving 
alms,  and  neglects  it ;  in  either  of  which  cases  if  the  cesser  or 
neglect  shall  have  continued  for  two  years,  the  lord  or  donor 
and  his  heirs  shall  have  a  writ  of  cessavit  to  recover  the  land 


itself.  F.  N.  B.  208. — In  some  instances  relating  to  leligioui 
houses,  called  Cessavit  de  Cantarid. 

By  the  stat.  of  Gloucester ^  the  cessavit  does  not  lie  for  lands 
let  upon  fee  farm  rents,  unless  they  have  lain  fresh  and  un- 
cultivated for  two  years,  and  there  be  not  sufficient  distren 
upon  the  premises,  or  unless  the  tenant  hath  so  inclosed  the 
land,  that  the  lord  cannot  come  upon  it  to  distrain.  F.  N. 
B.  209.  2  Inst.  298.  For  the  law  prefers  the  simple  and 
ordinary  remedies,  by  distress,  &c  to  this  extraordinary  one 
of  forfeiture;  and  therefore  the  same  statute  has  provided 
farther,  that  on  tender  of  arrears,  and  damages  before  judg- 
ment, and  giving  security  for  the  future  performances  of  the 
services  (that  he  will  no  more  cease),  the  process  shall  be  at 
an  end,  and  the  tenant  shall  retain  his  land,  to  which  the  stat. 
of  Westm.  2.  conforms  so  far  as  may  stand  with  convenience 
and  reason  of  law.     2  Inst.  401.  46'0. 

The  stats.  4  G.2.  c.  28.  and  1 1  G.  2.  c.  I9.  seem  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  above  ancient  writ  of  cessavit. — The  former 
of  these  statutes  permits  landlords  who  have  a  right  of  re- 
entry for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  serve  an  ejectment  on  their 
tenants  when  half  a  year's  rent  is  due,  and  no  sufficient 
distress  on  the  premises.  See  tit.  Ejectment.  And  die  same 
remedy  is  in  substance  adopted  by  the  stat.  11  G.  2.  c  I6. 
which  enacts,  that  where  any  tenant  at  rack  rent  shall  be  one 
year's  rent  in  arrear,  and  shM  desert  the  demised  premises, 
leavine  the  same  uncultivated  or  unoccupied,  so  that  no  suffi- 
cient distress  can  be  had,  two  justices  of  the  peace  (af^ 
notice  affixed  on  the  premises  for  fourteen  days)  may  give  the 
landlord  possession  thereof;  and  the  lease  shall  be  void.  See 
tits.  Distress,  Lease,  Rent. 

By  stat.  Westm.  2.  §  2.  the  heir  of  the  demandant  may 
maintain  a  cessavit  against  the  heir  or  assigned  of  the  tenant. 
But  in  other  cases,  the  heir  may  not  bring  this  writ  for  cessmre 
in  the  time  of  his  ancestor:  and  it  lies  not  but  for  annual 
service,  rent,  and  such  like  ;  not  for  homage  or  fealty.  Termes 
delalev:  New  Nat.  Br.  ^3.  46^ 

The  lord  shall  have  a  writ  of  cessavit  against  tenant  for  fife^ 
where  the  remainder  is  over  in  fee  to  another :  but  the  donor 
of  an  estate-tail  shall  not  have  a  cessavit  against  the  tenant  in 
tail:  though  if  a  man  make  a  gift  in  tail,  the  remainder  over 
in  fee  to  another,  or  to  the  heirs  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  there 
the  lord  of  whom  the  lands  are  held  immediate,  shall  have  a 
cessavit  against  the  tenant  in  tail,  because  that  he  is  tenant  to 
him,  &C.  Ibid.  If  the  lord  distrains  pending  the  writ  of 
cessavit  against  his  tenant,  the  writ  shledl  abate.  The  f^rit 
cessavit  is  directed  to  the  sheriff.  To  command  A.  B.  thai,  4^ 
he  render  to  C.  D.  one  messuage,  which  he  holds  by  certmm  ter-- 
vices,  and  which  ought  to  come  to  the  said  C.  by  force  of  the 
statute,  <^.  because  the  said  A.  in  doing  those  services  had 
ceased  two  years,  4^.  Diet. 

CESSE.'  An  assessment  or  tax.  Stat.  22  H.  8.  c.  3.  In  lie- 
land,  it  was  anciently  applied  to  an  exaction  of  victuals,  at  a 
certain  rate,  for  soldiers  in  garrison.     Antiq.  Hibemiee. 

CESSIO  BONORUM.  A  process  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
similar  in  effect  to  that  under  the  statutes  relating  to  Bank' 
ruptcy  m  England.     See  Bankrupt. 

CESSION,  Cessio.^  A  ceasing,  yielding  up,  or  giving 
over.  When  an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  bishop,  or  a 
parson  of  a  parsonage  takes  another  benefice,  without  dispen- 
sation or  being  otherwise  not  qualified,  Sic,  in  both  cases  their 
first  benefices  are  become  void,  and  are  in  the  law  said  to  be 
void  by  cession :  and  to  those  benefices  that  the  person  had 
who  was  created  bishop,  the  king  shall  present  for  that  time, 
whoever  is  patron  of  them ;  and  m  the  other  case,  the  patron 
may  present.     CoweU 

But  cession  in  the  case  of  bishops  does  not  take  place  till 
consecration.     Dyer  223.     See  tit.  Commendam,  Advowson  II, 

No  person  is  entitled  to  dispensation,  but  chaplains  of  the 
king  and  others  mentioned  in  the  stat.  21  H.  S.  c.  13. ;  the 
breUiren,  and  the  sons  of  lords  and  knights  (not  of  baronets). 
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and  doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law  in  the  univer- 
sities of  this  realm.     1  Comm,  SQ2,     See  tit  Chaplain. 

Both  the  livings  must  have  cure  of  souls;  and  the  statute 
expressly  excepts  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  chancellorships, 
treasurerships,  chanterships,  prebends  and  sinecure  rectories. 
See  tit.  Chaplain,  Parson. 

In  case  of  a  cession  under  the  statute,  the  church  is  so  far 
void  upon  institution  to  the  second  living  that  the  patron  mat/ 
take  notice  of  it,  and  present  if  he  pleases ;  but  it  seems  that 
a  lapse  will  not  incur  fVom  the  time  of  institution  against  the 
patron,  unless  notice  be  given  him  ;  but  it  will  from  the  time 
of  induction.  2  fVHs.  200.  S  Burr.  1504.  See  tit.  Advorvson,  11. 

CESSOR,  Lfl/.]  He  who  ceaseth,  or  neglects  so  long  to 
perform  a  duty,  that  he  thereby  incurs  the  danger  of  the  law. 
Old  Nat.  Br.  136.— See  tit.  Cessavit. 

CESSURE,  OR  CESSOR.  Ceasing,  giving  over;  or  de- 
parting from.     Stat.  Westm.  2.  c.  1.     See  tit.  Cessavit. 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST,  or,  cestui  a  que  /rw^/.]— Is  he 
in  trust  fos  whom,  or  to  whose  use  or  benefit,  another  man 
is  enfeoffed  or  seised  of  lands  or  tenements.  By  stat. 
29  Car.  2.  c.  S.  lands  of  cestui  que  trust  may  be  delivered  in 
execution.     See  tits.  Trusts,  Uses. 

CESTUI  QUE  USE,  more  accurately  as  in  old  law  tracts, 
cestui  a  que  use,  Fr.  cestui  d  Vuse  de  qui.  He  to  whose  use 
any  other  man  is  enfeoffed  of  lands  or  tenements.  1  Rep.  153. 
Feoffees  to  uses  were  formerly  deemed  owners  of  the  lands ; 
but  now  the  possession  is  adjudged  in  cestui  que  use,  and  with- 
out any  entry  he  may  bring  assise,  &c.  Stat.  27  H.8.  c.  10. 
Cro.  Eliz.  46.     See  tit.  Use. 

CESTUI  Qa]  QUE  VIE.  He  for  whose  life  any  lands  or 
tenements  are  granted.     Perk.  97.     See  tit.  Occupant. 

CH  ACEA.  A  station  of  game  more  extended  than  a  park, 
and  less  than  a  forest ;  and  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  liberty 
of  chasing  or  hunting  within  such  a  district.  And  according 
to  Blount  it  hath  another  signification,  i.  e.  the  way  through 
which  cattle  are  drove  to  pasture,  commonly  called  in  some 
places  a  drove  way.     Br  acton,  lib.  4.  c.  4f4f.     See  tit.  Chase. 

CH  ACEA  RE  ad  lepores,  vel  vulpes.  To  hunt  hare  or  fox. 
Cartular.  Abbot.  Glaslon.  MS.  87- 

CHACURUS,  from  the  Fr.  chasseur.^  A  horse  for  the 
chase :  or  rather  a  hound  or  dog,  a  courser.     Rot.  7  Johan, 

CHAFEWAX.  An  officer  in'  Chancery,  that  fitteth  the 
max  for  sealing  of  the  writs,  commissions,  and  such  other  in- 
struments as  are  there  made  to  be  issued  out. 

CHALDRON  OR  CHALDER  of  coals.     See  tit.  Coals. 

CHALKING.  The  merchants  of  the  staple  require  to  be 
eased  of  divers  new  impositions,  as  chalking,  ironage,  wharfage, 
&c.     Rot.  Pari.  50  E.  3. 

CHALLENGE.  Calumnia,  from  the  Fr.  chalenger.^  An 
exception  taken  either  against  persons  or  things.  Persons  as 
to  jurors,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them  :  or  in  cases  of  felony, 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  against  things,  as  a  declaration,  &c. 
Termes  de  la  ley,  109.  The  former  is  the  most  frequent  sig- 
nification in  which  this  term  is  used,  and  which  shsdl  here  be 
shortly  mentioned ;  referring  for  further  matter  to  tits.  Jury, 
Trial,  in  this  Dictionary. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  challenge ;  either  to  the  array,  by 
which  is  meant  the  whole  jury  as  it  stands  arrayed  in  the 
panel,  or  little  square  pane  of  parchment,  on  which  the  jurors' 
names  are  written ;  or  to  the  polls;  by  which  are  meant  the 
several  particular  persons  or  heads  in  the  array.  1  Inst.  156.  8. 
4B,^A.4'7]. 

Challenge  to  jurors  is  also  divided  into  challenge  principal  or 
peremptory;  and  challenge  pur  cause,  u  e.  upon  cause  or 
reason  alledged:  challenge  principal  or  peremptory,  is  that 
which  the  law  allows  without  cause  alledged,  or  further  exa- 
mination ;  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  arraigned  for  felony,  may 
challenge  peremptorily  the  number  allowed  him  by  law,  one 
after  another,  alled^ng  no  cause,  but  his  own  dislike ;  and 
th^  shall  be  put  off^  and  new  taken  in  their  places :  but  yet 
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I  there  is  a  difference  between  challenge  principal,  and  challenge 
peremptory ;  the  latter  being  used  only  in  matters  criminul> 
and  barely  without  cause  alledged;  whereas  the  former  is  in 
civil  actions  for  the  most  part,  and  by  assigning  some  such 
cause  of  exception,  as  being  found  true  the  law  allows. 
Staundf.  P.  C.  124».  157-    Lamb.  Eiren.  Ub.  4.  c.  14. 

Challenge  to  the  favour,  which  is  a  species  of  chadlenge  for 
cause,  is  where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  tenant  to  the 
sheriff,  or  if  the  sheriff's  son  hath  married  the  daughter  of  the 
party,  &c.  and  is  also  when  either  party  cannot  take  any 
principal  challenge,  but  showeth  cause  of  favour,  and  causes  of 
favour  are  infimte.  If  one  of  the  parties  is  of  affinity  to  a 
juror,  the  juror  hath  married  the  plaintiff's  daughter,  &c.  If 
a  juror  hath  given  a  verdict  before  in  the  cause,  matter,  or 
title ;  if  one  labours  a  juror  to  give  his  verdict ;  if  after  he  is 
returned,  a  juror  eats  and  drinks  at  the  charge  of  either  party ; 
if  the  plaintiff,  &c  be  his  master,  or  Uie  juror  hath  any  in- 
terest in  the  thing  demanded,  &c  these  are  challenges  to  the 
favour.     2  Rol.  Abr.  686.     Hob.  294.    See  tit.  Jury. 

Challenge  to  Fight. — It  is  a  very  high  offence  to  chal- 
lenge another,  either  by  word  or  letter,  to  fight  a  duel,  or  to 
be  the  messenger  of  such  a  challenge,  or  even  barely  to  en- 
deavour to  provoke  another  to  send  a  challenge,  or  to  fight ; 
as  by  dispersing  letters  to  that  purpose,  full  of  reflections,  and 
insinuating  a  desu^  to  fight.  Sec.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  6S.  §  3. 

Though  slanderous  words  are  not  generally  indictable  as 
such,  they  are  indictable  if  spoken  .with  intent  to  provoke  a 
duel.  6  E.  R.  471.  But  they  are  not  indictable  merely  be- 
cause they  may  produce  a  challenge.  4  Oust.  181. 

By  Stat.  9  An,  c.  14.  §8.  (see  tit.  Gaming;)  "whoever 
shall  ^assault  and  beat,]]  or  challenge,  or  provoke  to  fight,  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  upon  account  of  any 
money  won  by  gaming,  playing,  or  betting  at  any  of  the  games 
mentioned  in  that  act,  shall,  on  conviction  by  indictment  or 
information,  forfeit  all  their  goods,  chattels,  and  personal 
estate,  and  suffer  imprisonment  without  bail,  in  the  county 
prison  for  two  years." 

It  is  now  every  day's  practice  for  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
to  ^rant  informations  against  persons  sending  challenges  to 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  other  heinous  cases,  and  cuso  to 
indict  the  party  guilty  of  such  acts. 

For  further  matter,  see  tit  Murder. 

CHAMBERDEKINS,  or  Chamber  deacons^  were  certain 
poor  Irish  scholars,  clothed  in  mean  habit,  and  living  under  no 
rule ;  or  rather  begffars  banished  England  by  stat.  l.H  5.C.7. 8. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  CamerartusT]  Is  variously  used  in  our 
laws,  statutes,  and  chronicles:  as  first  there  is  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  cf  England,  to  whose  office  belongs  the  govern- 
ment of  the  palace  at  Westminster ;  and  upon  all  solemn  oc- 
casions the  keys  of  Westminster- Hall  and  the  court  of  Re- 
quests are  delivered  to  him ;  he  disposes  of  the  sword  of  state 
to  be  carried  before  the  king  when  he  comes  to  the  parliament, 
and  goes  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sword  next  to  the  king's 
person :  he  has  the  care  of  providing  all  things  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  time  of  parliament ;  to  him  belongs  livery  and 
lodgings  in  the  king's  court,  &c  And  the  gentleman  usher  of 
the  black  rod,  yeoman  usher,  &c.  are  under  his  authority. 

The  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  is  here- 
ditary ;  and  where  a  person  dies  seized  in  fee  of  this  office, 
leaving  two  suters,  the  office  belongs  to  both  sisters,  and  they 
may  execute  it  by  deputy :  but  such  deputy  must  be  approved 
of  by  the  king,  and  must  not  be  of  a  degree  inferior  to  a 
knight.     2  Bro.  P.  C.  146.  Svo.  ed. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  has  the  oversight 
and  government  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  chamber 
(except  the  bed-chamber,  which  is  under  the  groom  of  the 
stole),  and  also  of  the  wardrobe ;  of  artificers  retained  in  the 
king's  service,  messengers,  comedians,  revels,  music,  &c  The 
Serjeants  at  arms  are  likewise  under  his  inspection;  and  the 
king's  chaplainsi  physicians^  apothecaries,  surgeons,  barbers. 
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Sec,  And  he  hath  under  him  a  vice-chamberlain^  both  being 
always  privy  councillors. 

There  were  formerly  chamberlains  of  the  king's  courts. 
7  E.  6.  c.  I.  And  there  are  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer^ 
who  keep  a  controlment  of  the  pells^  of  receipts  and  exiius, 
and  have  in  their  custody  the  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign 
princes,  many  ancient  records^  the  two  famous  books  of  anti- 
quity called  Domesday,  and  the  Black  book  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  the  standards  at  money,  and  weights,  and  measures  are 
kept  by  them.  There  are  also  under- chamberlains  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  make  searches  for  all  records  in  the  treasury ; 
and  are  concerned  in  making  out  the  tallies,  &c  The  office 
of  chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer  is  mentioned  in  the  stat. 
84  and  35  H,  8.  c.  16*.  Besides  these  we  read  of  a  chamber- 
lain of  North  Wales.     Sloroe,  p.  641. 

A  chamberlain  of  Chester,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  receive 
the  rents  and  revenues  of  that  city ;  and  when  there  is  no 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chester,  he  hath  the  receiving 
and  returning  of  all  writs  coming  thither  out  of  any  of  the 
king's  courts.     See  tit.  Counties  Palatine. 

The  chamberlain  of  London,  who  is  commonly  the  receiver 
of  the  city  rents  payable  into  the  chamber ;  and  hath  great 
authority  in  making  and  determining  the  rights  of  freemen ; 
as  also  concerning  apprentices,  orphans,  &c     See  tit.  London. 

CHAMBERS  OF  THE  KING,  Regia  camerir.]  The 
havens  or  ports  of  the  kingdom  are  so  called  in  our  ancient 
records.     Mare  Claus.  foL  242. 

CHAMBRE  DEPEINTE.  Anciently  St.  Edward's  cham- 
ber,  now  called  the  painted  chamber.     See  tit.  Parliament. 

CHAMPARTY,  OR  CHAMPERTY,  camoi  partUio,  be- 
cause  the  parties  in  champerty  agree  to  divide  the  land,  &c.  in 
question.]  A  bargain  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any 
suit,  to  have  part  of  the  land,  debt,  or  other  thing  sued  for, 
if  the  party  that  undertakes  it  prevails  therein.  Whereupon 
the  Chiampertor  is  to  carry  on  the  party's  suit  at  his  own 
expence.  See  4  Comm.  135:  1  Tnsl.  36'8.  It  is  a  species  of 
maintenance,  and  puubhed  in  the  same  manner.  This  seems 
to  have  been  an  ancient  grievance  in  our  nation ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  several  statutes  of  Westm.  I.  S  E.  1.  c.  25: 
Wesim.  2.  13  E.  i.  c  49 :  28  E.  1.  stat.  3.  c.  11 :  and  33  E.  1. 
Stat.  3.  &c  and  a  form  of  a  writ  framed  to  them ;  yet  stats. 
4  £.  3.  c.  11.  and  32  H.  8.  c.  9*  enacted,  that  whereas  former 
statutes  provided  redress  for  this  evil  in  the  King's  Bench  only, 
from  henceforth  it  should  be  lawful  for  justices  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  justices  of  assize,  and  justices  of  peace  in  their  quarter 
sessions,  to  inquire,  hear  and  determine  this  and  such  like 
cases,  as  well  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  as  of  the  party :  and 
this  offence  is  punishable  by  common  law  and  statute ;  the 
stat.  33  E.  1 .  stat.  3.  makes  the  of!enders  liable  to  three  years* 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  By  the 
stat.  28i^.  1.  e.  11.  it  va  ordained,  that  no  officer,  nor  any 
other,  shall  take  upon  him  any  business  in  suit,  to  have  part  of 
the  thing  in  plea ;  nor  none  upon  any  covenant,  shall  give  up 
hLs  right  to  another ;  and  if  any  do,  and  be  convicted  thereof, 
the  taker  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  so  much  of  his  lands  and 
goods  as  amounts  to  the  value  of  the  part  purchased. 

In  the  construction  of  these  statutes,  it  hath  been  adjudged 
that  under  the  word  covenant,  all  kinds  of  promises  and  con- 
tracts arc  included,  whether  by  writing,  or  parol :  that  rent 
granted  out  of  lands  in  variance,  is  within  the  statute  o^  cham- 
perty :  and  grants  of  part  of  the  thing  in  suit  made  merely  in 
consideration  of  the  maintenance,  or  champerty,  are  within  the 
meaning  of  this  statute ;  but  not  such  as  are  made  in  considera- 
tion of  a  precedent  honest  debt,  which  is  agreed  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  thing  in  demand  when  recovered.  F,  N.  B.  172: 
2  Inst.  209.:  2  iJo/.  Abr.  113. 

An  agreement  for  sale,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
purchaser  should  be  at  liberty  to  continue  actions,  before  then 
commenced,  to  recover  rent  then  due,  and  damages  for  in- 
juries done,  upon  the  purchase,  the  purchaser  paying  the  costs^ 


and  being  to  receive  the  damages,  held  not  to  be  within  the 
acts  against  champerty  more  especially  (as  the  court  said),  where 
the  purchaser  is  not  an  officer  of  the  king.  Williams  v.  Pro., 
theroe,  5  Bing,  309.     Affirmed  3Y.4'J.  179- 

It  is  said  not  to  be  material,  whether  he  who  brings  a  writ 
of  champerty,  did  in  truth  suffer  any  damage  by  it ;  or  whe- 
ther the  plea  wherein  it  is  alledged  be  determined  or  not. 

1  Hawk.  p.  C.  c.  84.  A  conveyance  executed  pending  a  plea, 
in  pursuance  of  a  bargain  made  before,  is  not  within  the  sta- 
tutes against  champerty;  and  if  a  Aan  purchase  land  of  a 
party,  pending  the  writ,  if  it  be  bond  Jide,  and  not  to  main- 
tain, it  is  not  champerty,  F.  N.  P.  272;  2  Rol.  Abr.  113.  But 
it  hath  been  held,  that  the  purchase  of  land  while  a  suit  of 
equity  concerning  it  is  depending,  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  statute  28  E.  1.  stat.  3.  c.  11 :  Moori}65.  A  lease  for  life, 
or  years,  or  a  voluntary  gift  of  land,  is  withi)i  the  statutes  of 
champerty  ;  but  not  a  surrender  made  by  a  lessee  to  his  lessor; 
or  a  conveyance  relating  to  lands  in  suit,  made  by  a  father  to 
his  son,  &c     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  84. 

The  giving  part  of  the  lands  in  suit,  after  the  end  of  it,  to 
a  counsellor  for  his  reward,  is  not  champerty,  if  there  be  no 
precedent  bargain  relating  to  such  gift;  but  if  it  had  been 
agreed  between  the  counsellor  and  his  client  before  the  action 
brought,  that  he  should  have  part  of  his  reward,  then  it  would 
be  champerty.  Bro.  Champert.  3.  And  it  is  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  any  such  gift,  since  it  carries  with  it  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  champerty.  2  Inst.  564.  If  any  attorney  follow 
a  cause  to  be  paid  in  gross,  when  the  thin^  in  suit  is  recovered, 
it  hath  been  adjudged  that  this  is  champerty.  Hob,  11 7. 
An  agreement  to  communicate  such  information  as  shall  enable 
a  party  to  recover  money  by  action,  and  to  exert  influence  for 
procuring  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  money  recovered,  is  illegal.  Stanly  ▼. 
Jones,  1  Bing.  369.  Every  champerty  implies  maintenance; 
but  every  maintenance  is  not  champerty.     Crom.  Jur.  39 : 

2  Inst.  108. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  provision  of  the  stat. 
32  H.  8.  c.  9*  that  no  one  shall  sell  or  purchase  any  pretended 
right  or  title  to  land,  unless  the  vendor  hath  received  the  pn>- 
fits  thereof  for  one  whole  year  before  such  grant ;  or  hath  been 
in  actual  possession  of  the  land,  or  of  the  reversion  or  re- 
mainder ;  on  pain  that  both  purchaser  and  vendor  shall  each 
forfeit  the  value  of  such  land  to  the  king  and  the  prosecutor. 
But  an  equitable  interest  under  a  contract  of  sale  may  be 
the  subject  of  sale;  the  sub-contract  converts  the  original  vendee 
into  a  tender  of  his  equitable  interest  for  his  vendor,  who 
acquires  the  same  rights  which  he  had  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived under  the  primary  contract.  Such  sub-contracts  are  not 
within  the  doctrines  of  champerty  and  maintenance.  1  Swanst. 
56.     See  tit.  Maintenance. 

CHAMPERTORS.  Are  defined  by  statute  to  be  those 
who  move  pleas  or  suits,  or  cause  them  to  be  moved,  either 
by  their  own  procurement,  or  by  others,  and  sue  them  at  their 
proper  costs,  to  have  part  of  the  land  in  variance,  or  part  of 
the  gain.     33  E.  I.  stat.  2.     See  the  preceding  article. 

CHAMPION,  campio.2  Is  taken  in  the  law  not  only  few 
him  that  fights  a  combat  in  his  own  cause,  but  also  for  him  that 
doth  it  in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another.  Bract,  lib.  3.  trad* 
2.  cap.  21.  And  in  Sir  Edward  Bishe's  notes  on  Upton,  JbL 
36.  it  appears  that  Henry  de  Ferneberg,  for  thirty  marks  fee, 
did  by  charter  covenant  to  be  champion  to  R(^er  abbot  of 
Glaslenbury,  An.  42.  Hen.  3.  These  champions,  mentioned  in 
our  law  books  and  histories,  were  usually  nired  ;  and  any  one 
might  hire  them  except  parricides,  and  those  who  were  accused 
of  the  highest  offences :  before  they  came  into  the  field,  they 
shaved  their  heads,  and  made  oath  that  they  believed  the  per- 
sons who  hired  them  were  in  the  right,  and  that  they  would 
defend  their  cause  to  the  utmost  of  their  power;  which  was 
always  done  on  foot,  and  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  stick  or 
club,  and  a  shield;    and  before  they  engaged,   they  always 
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made  an  offering  to  tlie  churchy  that  God  might  assist  them  in 
tlie  battle.  When  the  battle  was  over,  the  punishment  of  a 
ckawtpion  overoome>   and  likewise  of  the  person  for  whom  he 


fought. 


was  various ;  if  it  was  the  champion  of  a  woman  for  a 
capital  ofience,  she  was  bumt>  and  the  champion  hanged ;  if  it 
was  a  msn,  and  not  for  a  capital  crimen  he  not  only  made  satis- 
faction^  but  had  his  right  hand  cut  off;  and  the  man  was  to  be 
cioae  confined  in  prison,  till  the  battle  was  over.  Brad,  liih  2, 
€.  S5.  See  tits.  Battel y  Appeal  of  Death. 

Victory  in  the  trial  by  battle  is  obtained,  if  either  champion 
prores  recreant ;  that  is,  yields  and  pronounces  the  horrible 
word  craven ;  a  word  of  disgrace  and  obloquy,  rather  than  of 
9BJ  determinate  meaning,  fiut  a  horrible  word  it  indeed  is  to 
the  vanquished  champion :  since  as  a  punishment  to  him  for 
forfeiting  the  land  of  his  principal^  by  pronouncing  that  shame- 
ful woni^  he  is  condemned  as  a  recreant  to  become  infamous, 
and  not  to  be  accounted  liber  et  legaUs  homo;  being  supposed 
bj  the  event  to  be  proved  forsworn,  and  therefore  never  to 
be  put  upon  a  jury,  or  admitted  as  a  witness  in  any  cause. 
S.  Comtm.  340. 

CHAMPION  OF  THE  KING,  campioregisr\  An  an- 
cient  officer,  whose  office  it  is  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings, 
when  the  king  is  at  dinner,  to  ride  armed  cap-d-pie  into  West- 
ninster  Hall,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  make  a  chal- 
lenge. That  if  any  man  shall  deny  the  king's  title  to  the  crown, 
he  u  there  ready  to  defend  it  in  single  combat ,  <^.  Which  being 
done,  the  king  drinks  to  him  and  sends  him  a  gilt  cup  with  a 
cover  full  of  wine,  which  the  champion  drinks,  and  hath  the 
cop  for  his  fee.  This  office,  ever  since  the  coronation  of  King 
Richard  II.  when  Baldwin  Freville  exhibited  his  petition  for 
it,  was  adjudged  from  him  to  Sir  John  Dymocke  his  competi- 
tor, (both  chuming  from  Marmion),  and  hath  continued  ever 
dnoe  in  the  fanuly  of  the  Dymockes ;  who  hold  the  manor  of 
Scrivelsby  (Scrivelbay,  or  Scrivelsbury)  in  Lincolnshire,  here- 
ditary from  the  Marmions,  by  grand  serjeanty,  viz.  1  hat  the 
lord  thereof  shall  be  the  king's  champion,  as  abovesaid.  Ac- 
cordin^y  Sir  Edward  Dymocke  performed  this  offibe  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  II.  And  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Dymocke  performed  it  at  the  coronation  of  George  the 
ThinL 

CHANCE.  Wliere  a  man  commits  an  unlawful  act,  by  mis^ 
Jhrtmme,  or  chance,  and  not  by  design,  it  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
will ;  as  here  it  observes  a  total  neutrality,  and  doth  not  co- 
operate with  the  deed ;  which  therefore  wants  one  main  iugre- 
&nt  of  a  crime.  Of  this,  as  it  afiects  the  life  of  another,  see 
tit.  Mmrder.'— It  b  to  be  observed  however  generally,  that  if 
any  accidental  mischief  happens  to  follow  from  the  performance 
of  a  lawful  act,  the  party  stands  excused  from  all  guilt ;  but  if 
a  man  be  doing  any  thing  unlawful,  and  a  consequence  ensues 
whidi  he  did  not  foresee  or  intend,  as  the  death  of  a  man  or  the 
like,  hia  want  of  foresight  shall  be  no  excuse ;  for  being  guilty 
of  one  ofience,  in  doing  antecedently  what  is  in  itself  unlawful, 
he  if  criminally  guilty  of  whatever  consequence  may  follow  the 
first  misbehaviour.     1  HaL  P.  C.  39.     See  tit.  Chance  medley. 

CHANCELLOR,  CanceUarius.']  Was  at  first  only  a  chief 
notary  or  scribe  under  the  emperor,  and  was  called  canceUa- 
rims,  because  he  sate  intra  canceUos,  to  avoid  the  crowd  of  the 
people.  This  word  is  by  some  derived  from  cancello,  and  by 
others  from  cancellis,  an  inclosed  or  separated  place,  or  chancel, 
encompassed  with  bars,  to  defend  the  judges,  and  other  officers 
from  the  press  of  the  public  And  cancellarius  originally,  as 
Lmpanms  thinks,  signified  only  the  register  in  court ;  Grapfut' 
rioe,  stUy  qui  conscribendis  et  excipiendis  judicum  actis  dant 
operam :  Init  this'name  and  officer  is  of  late  times  greatly  ad- 
Taneed,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  kingdoms ;  for  he  is  the 
chief  administrator  of  justice,  next  to  the  Sovereign,  who  an- 
ciently heard  equitable  causes  himself. 

All  other  Justices  in  this  kingdom  are  tied  to  the  strict  rules 
of  the  law  in  their  judgments ;  but  the  Chancellor  hath  power 
to  moderate  the  written  law,  goveminff  his  judgment  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  conscience,  and  ordering  all  things  jujctd 


cequum  et  honum :  and  having  the  king's  power  in  these  mat- 
ters, he  hath  been  called  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Chancellor  originally  presided 
over  a  political  college  of  secretaries,  for  the  writing  of  treaties, 
grants,  and  other  public  business  ;  and  that  the  court  of  equity 
under  the  old  constitution  was  held  before  the  king  and  his 
council  in  the  palace,  where  one  supreme  court  for  business  of 
every  kind  was  kept :  and  at   first  the  Chancellor  became  a 
judge  to  hear  and  determine  petitions  to  the  king,  which  were 
referred  to  him ;  and  in  the  end,   as  business  increased,  the 
people  intitled  their  suits  to  the  Chancellor,  and  not  the  king ; 
and  thus  the  Chancellor's  equitable  power  had  by  degrees  com- 
mencement by  prescription.      Hist.  Cham.  p.  3.  10.  44.  &c. 

Slaunford  says,  the  Chancellor  hath  two  powers  ;  one  ab- 
solute, the  other  ordinary ;  meaning,  that  although  by  his 
ordinary  power,  in  some  cases,  he  must  observe  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding as  other  inferior  judges ;  in  his  absolute  power  he  is 
not  limited  by  the  law,  but  by  conscience  and  equity,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  things.     See  post  tit.  Chancery. 

And  though  Polydore  VirgUt  in  his  History  of  England, 
makes  William  the  First,  called  the  Conqueror,  the  founder  of 
our  Chancellors,  yet  Dngdale  has  shewn  that  there  were  many 
Chancellors  of  England  long  before  that  time,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  his  OriginesJuridicaks,  and  catalogues  of  Chancellors; 
and  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  his  fourth  Institute  salth,  it  is  certain, 
that  both  the  British  and  Saxon  kings  had  their  Chancellorj, 
whose  great  authority  under  their  kings  were  in  all  probability 
drawn  from  the  reasonable  custom  of  neighbouring  nations 
and  the  civil  law. 

He  that  bears  this  chief  magistracy,  is  styled  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  which  b  the  highest  honour  of  tne 
long  robe.  There  is  also  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
But  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  is  to  certain  pur- 
poses keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom.  See  stat. 
53  G.  3.  c.  24.  for  appointing  the  Vice-ChanceUor  of  England. 
A  Chancellor  may  be  made  so  at  will,  by  patent,  but  it  is  said 
not  for  life ;  for  being  an  ancient  office,  it  ought  to  be  granted 
as  hath  been  accustomed.  2  Inst.  87.  But  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  had  a  patent  to  be  Lord  Chancel- 
lor for  life,  though  he  was  dismissed  from  that  office,  and  the 
patent  declared  void.     1  Sid.  333. 

By  the  English  stat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  1 8.  (not  extended  to  Ire- 
land) the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper  have  one  and  the  same 
power ;  and  therefore  since  that  statute,  there  cannot  be  a  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Keeper  at  the  same  time ;  before  they 
might  and  had  been.  4  Inst.  13.  King  Hen.  V.  had  a  great 
seal  of  sold,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  and  also  another  of  silver,  which  he 
delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  keep.  But  the  Lord 
Bridgman  was  Lord  Keeper,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas^  at  the  same  time ;  which  offices  were  held  not 
to  be  inconsistent.     Ibid. 

By  stat.  1  W.  Sf  M.  c.  21.  commissioners  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  may  exercise  all  the  autho- 
rity, jurisdiction,  and  execution  of  laws,  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor or  Lord  Keeper,  of  right  ought  to  use  and  execute,  &c. 
since  which  statute  this  high  office  hath  been  several  times  in 
commission.  Although  this  stat.  \  W.  Sf  M.  c.  21.  is  not  ex- 
pressly extended  to  Ireland,  yet  see  stat.  42  G.  3.  c.  105. 
which  increases  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to 
1 0,000/.  a  year,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  when  the  great 
seal  there  is  in  commission  the  salary  may  be  apportioned. 

With  respect  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Kkbper 
(with  reference  to  Great  Britain,  except  where  special  mention 
is  made  of  Ireland),  the  office  is  now  created  by  the  mefe  deli- 
very of  the  King's  great  seal  into  his  custody  ;  whereby  he  be- 
comes, without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of  the  greatest  weight 
and  power  of  any  now  subsisting  in  the  kingdom,  and  superior 
in  point  of  precedency  to  every  temporal  lord. — And  the  act  of 
taking  away  this  seal  by  the  king,  or  of  its  being  resigned  or 
given  up  by  the  Chancellor,  determines  his  office.     (See  ]  Sid. 
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338.)  He  is  a  privy  councillor  by  his  office ;  and  according  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords 
by  prescription. — To  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all  Jus- 
tices of  peace  throughout  the  kingdom. — Being  formerly  usually 
an  Ecclesiastic  (for  none  else  were  then  capable  of  an  office 
BO  conversant  in  writings)  and  presiding  over  the  Royal  Chapel^ 
he  became  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience ;  visitor  in  right  of 
the  king  of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the  king's  foundation, 
and  patron  of  all  the  king's  livings  under  the  value 'of  twenty 
marks  a  year  in  the  king's  books.  (38  Ed.  3.  c  3.  F.  N,  B,  35. 
though  Hob.  214,  extends  this  value  to  twenty  pounds.) — He  is 
the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics ;  and  has 
the  general  superintendence  of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  king- 
dom. And  all  this  over  and  above  the  vast  and  extensive  ju- 
risdiction which  he  exercises  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.     3  Comm.  47- 

The  Stat.  25  E.  3.  c^  2.  declares  it  to  be  treason  to  slay  the 
Chancellor  (and  certain  other  judges)  being  in  their  places  do- 
ing their  offices ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Lord  Keeper  and  Com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal  are  within  this  statute  by  virtue  of 
stats.  5  EUz.  c.  18.  and  1  W.  SfM.  c.  21.  already  mentioned. 
See  tit.  Treason. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  when  there  is  no  Lord  High  Steward, 
is  accounted  the  first  officer  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  not  only 
keeps  the  king's  great  seal,  but  all  patents,  commissions,  war- 
rants, &c.  from  the  kins,  are  perused  and  examined  by  him 
before  signed ;  and  lx)ra  Coke  says  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  so 
termed  cL  cancellando,  from  cancelling  the  king's  letters  patent, 
when  granted  contrary  to  law ;  whicli  is  the  highest  point  of 
his  jurisdiction.  4  Inst.  88.  He  by  his  oath  swears  well  and 
truly  to  serve  the  king,  and  to  do  right  to  all  manner  of  peo- 
ple, &c.  In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  hath  divers  assistants  and 
officers,  viz.  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  &c  in  England  and  Ireland. 
In  matters  of  difficulty,  the  Chancellor  frequently  calls  one  or 
more  of  the  chief  justices  and  judges  to  assist  him  in  making 
his  decrees ;  though  in  such  cases  they  only  give  their  advice 
and  opinion,  and  have  no  share  whatever  of  the  judicial  autho- 
rity. See  Stat.  1  G.  3.  c.  1.  §  6.  whereby  his  Majesty  is  em- 
powered to  grant  5000^  a  year  out  of  the  Post-office  revenue  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

By  2  (!^  3  ^.  4.  c.  1 11.  the  King  may  grant  an  annuity  of 
5000^  per  annum  to  the  I^rd  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  on 
his  resi^ation  of  his  office. 

The  master  of  the  Rolls  in  England  has  judicial  power,  and 
is  an  assistant  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  when  present,  and  his 
deputy  when  absent ;  but  he  has  certain  causes  assigned  him 
to  hear  and  decree,  which  he  usually  doth  on  certain  days  ap- 
pointed at  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  being  assisted  by  one  or  more 
masters  in  chancery :  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  chief  of  the 
masters  of  chancery,  and  chief  of  the  petty-bag  office.  See  3  G. 
2.  c.  30.  tit.  Decree. 

The  power  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  is  assimila- 
ted to  that  of  the  like  officer  in  England,  and  his  salary,  &c. 
ascertained  by  stats.  41  G.  S.c  25.     55  G.  S.c.  114. 

The  power  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  was  introduced  and  estab- 
lished by  stats.  53  G.  3.  c.  24.  (See  also  6  G.  4  c.  84.  and  as  to 
his  secretary,  &c  55  G.  3.  c.  6*4.  p.  2.)  The  Crown  is  empow- 
ered to  appoint  by  letters  patent,  some  barrister  of  fifteen  years' 
standing  to  be  an  additional  Judge  and  Assistant  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
offices,  to  be  called  Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  to  hold  such 
office  during  his  good  behaviour. 

Such  Vice-Chancellor  is  empowered  to  hear  and  determine 
all  causcR  depending  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  Eneland, 
either  as  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  incident  to  any  ministe- 
rial office  of  the  said  court,  or  submitted  to  such  court  or  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.  by  any  act  of  parliament,  as  the  Chan- 
cellor, &c.  shall  direct ;  and  all  decrees,  orders,  &c  made  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  shall  be  valid,  as  acts  of  the  courts  but  sub- 


ject to  be  reversed  or  altered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor^  &c.  and  no 
such  decree,  &c  shall  be  enrolled  till  signed  by  the  Chancellor, 
&c.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  Vice-ChanceUor  shall  not 
have  the  power  to  reverse  or  alter  any  decree,  &c.  made  by  the 
Chancellor,  &c«  unless  authorised  by  the  Chancellor,  &c.  » to 
do ;  nor  to  reverse  any  decree  or  order  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

Vice-Chancellor  shall  sit  for  the  Chancellor,  &c  when 
quired,  and  while  the  Chancellor  is  also  sitting,  and  have  as 
rate  court,  and  shall  rank  next  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
have  a  secretary,  train-bearer,  usher,  &c  He  may  be  removed 
by  address  of  both  houses.  His  salary  5000/1  per  ann.  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  interest  of  unclaimed  suitors'  money.  See  fur^ 
ther  tit.  Chancery. 

The  Twelve  Masters  in  Chancery  sit  some  of  them  in  court, 
and  take  notice  of  such  references  as  are  made  to  them,  to  be 
reported  to  the  court,  relating  to  matters  of  practice,  the  state 
of  the  proceedings,  accounts,  &c.  and  they  also  take  affidavits, 
acknowledge  deeds  and  recognizances,  &c     See  tit.  Chancery, 

The  Six  Clerks  in  chancery  transact  and  file  all  proceedings 
by  bill  and  answer ;  and  also  issue  out  some  patents  that  pass 
the  great  seal :  which  business  is  done  by  their  under  clerks, 
each  of  whom  has  a  seat  there,  and  whereof  every  six  derk  has 
a  certain  number  in  his  office,  usually  about  ten ;  the  whole 
body  being  called  the  sixty  clerks.     See  tit.  Chancery. 

By  55  G.  3.  c.  114.  §  3—6'.  the  Six  Clerks  in  Ireland  are 
allowed  to  sell  their  offices  with  the  consent  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  &c 

The  Cursitors  of  the  court,  four  and  twenty  in  number,  make 
out  all  original  writs  in  chancery,  whidi  are  returnable  in  C.  B. 
&c.  and  among  these  the  business  of  the  several  counties  is 
severally  distributed. 

The  Registrar  is  a  place  of  great  importance  in  this  court, 
and  he  hath  several  deputies  under  him,  to  take  cognisance  of 
all  orders  and  decrees,  and  enter  and  draw  them  up,  &c.  See 
tit.  Chancery. 

The  Master  of  the  Subpcena  Office  issues  out  all  writs  of  suIh 
poena. 

The  Examiners  are  officers  in  this  court,  who  take  the  depo« 
sitions  of  witnesses,  and  are  to  examine  them  and  make  out  co- 
pies of  the  depositions. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Affidavits  files  all  affidavits  used  in  court, 
without  which  thev  will  not  be  admitted. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Rolls  sits  constantly  in  the  rolls  to  make 
searches  for  deeds,  offices,  &c  and  to  make  out  copies. 

The  Clerks  of  the  Petty 'Bag  Office,  in  number  three,  have 
great  variety  of  business  that  goes  through  their  hands.  In 
making  out  writs  of  summons  to  parliament,  cong^  d'elires  for 
bishops,  patents  for  customers ;  liberates  upon  extent  of  statute- 
staple,  and  recovery  of  recognizances  forfeited,  &&  And  also 
relating  to  suits  for  and  against  privileged  persons,  &c.  And 
the  clerks  of  this  office  have  several  clerks  under  them. 

The  Usher  of  the  Chancery  had  formerly  the  receiving  and 
custody  of  all  money  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  court,  and  pud 
it  back  again  by  oi^er :  but  this  business  was  afterwards  as- 
sumed by  the  masters  in  chancery ;  till  by  stat  12  G.  1.  c.  32* 
a  new  officer  was  appointed,  called  The  Accountant  General,  to 
receive  the  money  lodged  in  court,  and  convey  the  same  to  the 
Bank,  to  be  there  kept  for  the  suitors  of  Uie  court.  See  tit. 
Accountant  General. 

There  is  also  a  Serjeant  at  Arms,  to  whom  persons  standing 
in  contempt  are  brought  up  by  his  substitute  as  prisoners. 
'  A  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  who  receives  such  prisoners  as  stand 
committed  by  the  court,  &c. 

Besides  these  offices,  there  is  a  derk  of  the  crown  in  Chan- 
cery ;  clerk  and  controller  of  the  hanaper ;  clerk  for  inrolling 
letters  patent,  &c  not  employed  in  proceedings  of  equity,  but 
concerned  in  making  out  commissions,  patents,  pardons,  &e. 
under  the  great  seal,  and  collecting  the  fees  thereof.  A  derk 
of  the  faciuties,  for  dispensations,  licences,  &c ;  derk  of  the 
presentations,  for  benefices  of  the  crown  in  the  chancellor's  gift  ^ 
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derk  of  appeals,  on  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  archbishop 
to  the  court  of  chancery :  and  divers  other  officers,  who  are  con- 
stituted by  the  chancellor's  commission. — By  the  2  &  3  fF.  4. 
c.  111.  the  offices  of  Keeper,  or  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  the 
Patentee  of  the  Subpoena  Office,  the  Registrar  of  Affidavits, the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Custodies  of  Lunatics  and  Idiots,  the  Prothonotary 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Chaff  Wax,  the  Sealer,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Presentations,  the  Clerk  of  Emoluments  in  Bankruptcy, 
the  Gerk  of  Dispensations  and  Faculties,  and  the  Patentee  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws  and  statutes  concerning  Bankrupts, 
are  abolished  after  20th  August,  18S3,  provided  that  nothing 
in  the  act  shall  determine  any  of  the  aforesaid  officers  then 
holding  in  possession  or  revenue,  by  any  person  appointed 
thereto,  on  or  before  the  I  st  June  next,  until  the  demise  or 
resignation  of  such  person.   See  further,  tits.  Chancery,  Judges, 

Chancellor  of  a  Diocese  ;  or,  of  a  Bishop.  A  person 
appointed  to  hold  the  Bishop's  courts,  and  to  assist  him  in 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  law.  This  officer,  as  well  as  all  other 
ecclesiastical  ones,  if  lay  or  married,  must  be  a  doctor  of  the 
civil  law,  so  created  in  some  university.     Siat,  87  H.  8.  c.  17- 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancasteb.  An  of- 
ficer before  whom,  or  his  deputy,  the  court  of  the  Duchy 
Chamber  of  Lancaster  is  held.  This  is  a  special  jurisdiction 
concerning  all  manner  of  equity  relating  to  lands  holden  of  the 
king  in  right  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Hob.  77*  2  Lev.  24. 
This  is 'a  thing  very  distinct  from  the  county  palatine,  which 
hath  also  its  separate  chancery  for  sealing  of  writs  and  the  like. 
1  Venir.  257*  This  Duchy  comprises  much  territory  which 
lies  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  county,  as  particularly  a  very 
large  district  surrounded  by  the  City  of  Westminster.  The 
proceedings  in  this  court  are  the  same  as  on  the  equity  side  of 
the  courts  of  Exchequer  and  Chancery.  4  Inst.  206.  So  that 
it  seems  not  to  be  a  court  of  record :  and  it  has  been  holden 
that  those  courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Duchy  Court,  and  may  take  cognizance  of  the  same  causes. 
1  C.  R.  55.     Toth.  145.     Hard.  171-     See  tit.  Equity. 

This  court  is  held  in  Westminster-hall,  and  was  formerly 
much  used.  Under  the  chancellor  of  the  Dutchy  are  an  attor- 
ney of  the  court,  one  chief  clerk  or  register,  and  several  audi- 
tors,  &C.     See  further  tit.  Counties  Palatine. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Is  likewise  a  great 
offiser,  who,  it  is  thought  by  many,  was  originally  appointed 
for  the  qualifying  extremities  in  the  Exchequer :  he  sometimes 
sits  in  court,  and  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber;  and,  with  the 
judges  of  the  court,  orders  things  to  the  king's  best  benefit.  He 
IS  mentioned  in  stat.  25  H.  8.  c.  l6.  and  hath  by  the  stat.  33 
H.  8.  c.  39.  power  with  others,  to  compound  for  the  forfeitures 
upon  penal  statutes,  bonds  and  recognizances  entered  into  to 
the  king :  he  hath  also  great  authority  in  the  management  of 
the  royal  revenue,  &c.  which  seems  of  late  to  be  his  chief  busi- 
ness, being  commonly  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
And  though  the  court  of  equity  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber 
was  intended  to  be  holden  before  the  treasurer,  chancellor, 
and  barons,  it  is  usually  before  the  barons  only.  When  there 
is  a  lord-treasurer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  under 
treasurer. 

As  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  see  Stow's 
Annals,  page  706. — Chancellor  of  the  Universities,  see  tit. 
Courts  of  the  Universities. — The  office  of  Chancellor  in  Cathe^ 
dral  Churches  is  thus  described  in  the  Monasticon.  Lectiones 
legendas  in  ecclesia  per  se  vel  per  suum  vicarium  auscuUare, 
male  legentes  emendare,  scholas  conferre,  neUla  ad  causas  con* 
ferre  Uleras  capituli  facere  et  consignare,  libros  servare,  quO" 
tiescunque  voluerit  prcedicare,  prasdiccUiones  in  ecclesia  vel  extra 
fcclesiam  predicare,  et  cui  voluerit  prasdicaiunds  officium  assig'» 
nare.     See  Mon.  Angl.  torn.  3.  p.  24.  339. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY.  From  the  Fr.  chance,  lapsus,  and 
miler,  miscere.]  Such  killing  of  a  man  as  happens  either  Qn 
•elf  defence]]  on  a  sudden  quarrel ;  or  in  the  commission  of  an 
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unlawful  act,  without  any  deliberate  intention  of  doing  any 
mischief  at  alL     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  30.  §  1. 

The  self-defence  here  meant  is  that  whereby  a  man  may 
protect  himself  from  an  assault  or  the  like  in  the  course  of  a 
sudden  brawl  or  quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  assaults  him.   And 
that  is  what  the  law  expresses  by  this  word  chance-medley,  or 
as  some  rather  choose  to  write  it,  cliaud-medley ;  the  former  of 
which,  in  its  etymology,  signifies  a  casual  afiray,  the  latter  an 
afiray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion ;  both  of  them  of  pretty 
much  the  same  import ;  but  the  former  is  in  common  speech 
too  often  erroneously  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by 
misadventure;  whereas  it  appears  by  stat.  24  H.  8.  c.  5.  and 
in  ancient  law  books,  that  it  is  properly  applied  to  such  killing 
as  happens  to  self  defence,  in  a  sudden  rencounter.     4  Comm. 
183.  cites  Stamf.  P.  C.  I6:  3  Inst.  55.  7:  Foster,  275,  b'. 
This  being  in  fact  a  species  of  excusable  homicide,  comes  more 
properly  under  the  division  of  murder,  and  is  therefore  treated 
of  in  that  place.     See  tit.  Homicide.     By  9  ^*  4.  c.  31.  §  10. 
no  punishment  or  forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  by  any  person 
killing  another  by  misfortune  or  in  self  defence,  or  in  any 
other  manner  without  felony. 

CHANCERY. 

Canoe LLARiA.]]  The  highest  court  of  judicature  in  this 
kingdom  next  to  the  parliament,  and  of  very  ancient  institution. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  of  two  kinds ;  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  The  ordinary  jurisdiction  is  that  wherein  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  &c  in  his  proceedings  and 
judgments  is  bound  to  observe  the  order  and  method  of  the 
common  law ;  and  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  is  that  which 
this  court  exercises  in  cases  of  equity. 

The  Ordinary  Court  holds  plea  of  recognizances  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Chancery,  writs  of  scire  facias  for  repeal  of 
letters  patent,  writs  of  partition,  &c.  and  also  of  all  personal 
actions,  by  or  against  any  officer  of  the  court ;  and  by  acts  of 
parliament  of  several  offences  and  causes.  AH  original  writs, 
commissions  of  bankrupt,  of  charitable  uses,  and  other  com- 
missions, as  idiots,  lunacy,  &c.  issue  out  of  this  court,  for 
which  it  is  always  open ;  and  sometimes  a  supersedeas,  or  writ 
of  privilege,  hath  been  here  granted  to  discharge  a  person  out 
of  prison.  An  habeas  corpus,  prohibition,  &c.  may  be  had 
from  this  in  the  vacation ;  and  here  a  subpoena  may  be  had  to 
force  witnesses  to  appear  in  other  courts,  where  they  have  no 
power  to  call  them.     4  Inst.  79 '  1  Danv.  Abr.  776. 

The  Extraordinary  Court,  or  Court  of  Equity,  proceeds  by 
the  rules  of  equity  and  conscience,  and  moderates  the  rigour 
of  the  common  law,  considering  the  intention  rather  than  the 
words  of  the  law.  Equity  being  the  correction  of  that  wherein 
the  law,  by  reason  of  its  universality,  is  deficient.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  suit  in  chancery,  it  is  always 
alleged  that  the  plaintiff*  is  incapable  of  obtaining  relief  at 
common  law ;  and  this  must  be  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
as  by  having  lost  his  bond,  &c.  chancery  never  acting  against, 
but  in  assistance  of  the  common  law,  supplying  its  deficiencies, 
not  contradicting  its  rules.  A  judgment  at  law  not  being 
reversable  by  a  decree  in  chancery.  Cro.  Eliz.  220.  But  a 
bill  in  chancery  may  be  brought  to  compel  the  discovery  of 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  would  discharge  the  plaintiff*  of 
an  action  at  law,  before  verdict  obtained.     3  C.  Rep.  17* 

A  modem  writer  (Mr.  Mitford,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Redesdale)  remarks,  that  it 
is  not  a  very  easy  task  accurately  to  describe  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  courts  of  equity.  They  who  have  attempted  it  have  gene- 
rally failed. 

Early  in  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence,  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  ordinary  courts  appears  to  have  been  incom- 
plete. To  supply  the  defect,  the  courts  of  equity  have  gained 
an  establishment ;  assuming  the  power  of  enforcing  the  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  the  ordinary  courts  also  decide  when  the 
powers  of  those  courts  or  their  modes  of  proceeding  are  insuf- 
2s 
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ficient  for  the  purpose ; — of  preventing  those  principles,  when 
enforced  by  the  ordinary  courts,  from  becoming,  contrary  to 
the  purpose  of  their  original  establishment^  instruments  of 
injustice ; — and  of  deciding  on  principles  of  universal  justice, 
where  the  interference  of  a  court  of  judicature  is  necessary 
to  prevent  a  wrong,  and  the  positive  law  is  silent.  The  courts 
of  equity  also  administer  to  the  ends  of  justice,  by  removing 
impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  question  in  the  other 
courts;  by  providing  for  the  safety  of  property  in  dispute, 
pending  a  litigation ;  by  restraining  the  assertion  of  doubtful 
rights,  m  a  manner  productive  of  irreparable  damage ;  by  pre- 
venting injury  to  a  third  person  from  the  doubtful  title  of 
others ;  and  by  putting  a  bound  to  vexatious  and  oppressive 
litigations  and  preventing  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  suits; 
and,  without  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  subject,  by 
compelling  a  discovery  which  may  enable  other  courts  to  give 
their  judgment ;  and  by  preserving  testimony,  when  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  before  the  matter  to  which  it  relates  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  This  establishment  has 
obtained  throughout  the  whole  system  of  our  judicial  policy ; 
most  of  the  inferior  branches  of  that  system  having  their  pecu- 
liar courts  of  equity :  fe.  g.  the  Court  of  Exchequer^  courts  of 
Wales,  the  counties  palatine^  cinque  ports,  &c^  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery  assuming  a  general  jurisdiction  in  cases  which  are 
not  within  the  bounds,  or  which  are  b^ond  the  powers,  of 
other  jurisdictions.  Mil/brd^s  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  in 
Chancery,  8vo.  1787*  2d  edition.  See  further  as  to  the  origin 
and  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equity  in  general,  this  Diction- 
ary, tit.  Equity, 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  all  the  cases  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  can  be  enumerated  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  in  such  a  work  as  this. 

There  are  in  England  two  supreme  courts  of  Equity,  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Exchequer;  in  the  latter,  except 
tithe  suits,  little  business  of  importance  is  transacted.  The 
former  is  composed  of  three  tribunals,  respectively  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  the  Vice  Chancellor.  Before  either  of  these  judges 
may  be  brought  any  cases,  except  such  as  relate  to  lunatics, 
which  must  be  heard  by  the  Chancellor.  Th«  Vice  Chancellor 
is  compelled  to  hear  all  matters  which  the  Chancellor  may 
direct,  in  addition  to  those  originally  set  down  in  his  own 
court.  The  decrees,  orders,  and  acts  of  the  former  are  liable 
to  be  reversed,  discharged,  or  altered  in  the  latter. 

The  subordinate  officers  of  the  court  are,  the  Masters,  Six- 
Clerks,  Registrars.  The  Masters  are  twelve  in  number,  in- 
cluding the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Accountant  General,  or 
superintendant  of  the  funds  in  court.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  (who  formerly  had  a  seat  on  the  woolsack  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  are  still  employed  there,  chiefly  in  carrying  mes- 
sages to  the  Commons,)  are — to  inquire  into  alleged  imperti- 
nence or  scandal  in  any  bill  or  answer,  and  into  the  sufficiency 
of  any  answer  or  examination, — to  take  accounts  of  executors, 
trustees,  and  others, — to  inquire  into  and  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  creditors,  legatees,  and  next  of  kin, — to  appoint 
receivers  of  the  proceeds  of  estates  in  litigation,  fix  their  sala- 
ries, and  examine  their  accounts, — to  sell  estates, — to  appoint 
guardians  and  allow  proper  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  infants, 
— to  appoint  Committees  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  lunatics, 
—-to  decide  upon  the  sufficiency  of  titles  and  tax  the  costs  of 
all  proceedings  in  court :  they  are  always  chosen  from  the  bar. 
The  Six  Clerks  are  the  only  recognized  attornies  for  conducting 
equitable  suits,  and  by  one  of  them  every  party  in  court  must 
be  represented.  They  file  bills,  answers,  and  other  records ; 
each  of  them  is  allowed  twelve  assistants,  that  is,  ten  sworn 
(sworn  not  to  pillage  the  records),  and  two  waiting  clerks; 
and  by  these  all  the  business  of  the  court  was  transacted  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1729*  when  attornies  in  general  were  admit- 
ted, since  which,  their  numbers  have  decreased  from  seventy- 
two  to  eighteen.     There  are  four  Registrars,  two  entering 


Registrars,  and  eight  clerks,  from  whom  vacancies  are  supplied. 
The  four  Registrars  sit  in  turn  before  the  three  Judges,  and 
take  notes  of  all  orders  and  decrees,  which  are  afterwards 
entered  in  the  general  register  kept  in  the  office ;  they  abo 
make  and  sign  copies  of  decrees  for  parties  who  may  require 
them. 

A  suit  in  chancery  is  commenced  by  bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
petition,  praying  relief,  and  a  subpoena  to  compel  the  defendant 
to  appear  and  answer.  The  bill  having  be«i  filed,  a  writ  of 
subpoena  issues  commanding  the  defendant,  under  penalty  of 
100^  to  appear  personally  on  a  certain  day,  wherever  the  court 
shall  be,  "  to  answer  those  things  which  shall  be  then  and 
there  objected  to  him."  On  it  is  endorsed,  *'  at  the  suit  of 
A.  B."  If  the  defendants  are  numerous,  it  is  usual  to  insert 
three  names  in  each  subpoena ;  service  being  efiected  by  leaving 
a  label,  and  shewing  the  body  of  the  subpoena  to  the  two  first, 
and  leaving  it  with  the  last.  Having  appeared,  the  defendant 
may  demur,  plead,  or  answer;  all  or  any  of  them.  If  he 
answers,  the  plaintiff  may  file  exceptions,  Uiat  is,  object  (o  the 
sufficiency  of  the  answer.  To  these  exceptions  the  defendant 
either  submits,  or  he  sufiers  them  to  be  referred  to  the  Master, 
who  hears  the  parties  by  their  counsel,  and  reports  his  opinion 
upon  the  question  to  the  court ;  from  this  decision  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  court  itself.  The  second  answer,  which  may  alaa 
be  excepted  to,  having  been  put  in,  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  to 
amend.  Amendments  generally  require  a  further  answer,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  proceedings.  The  cause  being  at  issue, 
witnesses  are  examined  upon  interrogatories  prepared  by  coun- 
sel, the  answers  to  which  are  delivered  orally,  and  immediately 
reduced  to  writing.  The  depositions  are  afterwards  made 
public,  and  copies  given  out  to  the  parties  interested.  The 
cause  having  been  heard  upon  statements  of  the  bUl,  answer, 
interrogatories,  and  depositions,  the  court  pronounces  judgment, 
from  minutes  of  which,  taken  at  the  time,  and  from  the  senior 
counsel's  brief,  the  Registrar  draws  up  the  decree,  prefacing  it 
by  an  abstract  of  such  parts  of  the  pleadings  as  have  reference 
to  the  directions  of  the  court. 

The  following  is  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  pleadings  in  chancery,  extracted  and 
abridged  from  Mr.  MitJonTs  Treatise,  See  also  3  Comm, 
446,  &c. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  subject  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  chancery  wOl  not  retain  a  suit  for  any  thing  under 
10/.  value,  except  in  cases  of  charity,  nor  for  lands  under  40x. 
per  annum. 

A  suit  to  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  on  behalf  of  a  subject  merely,  is  commenced  by  pre- 
ferring a  bill  (signed  by  counsel)  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  to 
the  lord  chanceDor,  lord  keeper,  or  lords  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal ;  or  to  the  king  himself,  in  his  Court  of  Chancery, 
m  case  the  person  holding  the  seal  is  a  party,  or  the  seal  is  in 
the  king's  hand.  But  if  the  suit  is  instituted  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  or  of  those  who  partake  of  its  prerogative,  or  whose 
rights  are  under  its  particular  protection,  as  the  objects  of  a 
public  charity,  the  matter  of  complaint  is  offered  oy  way  of 
information,  given  by  the  proper  officer  [usually  the  attorney- 
general.^  Except  in  some  few  instances,  bills  and  informa- 
tions have  been  always  in  the  English  language ;  and  a  suit 
thus  preferred  is  therefore  commonly  termed  a  suit  by  English 
bill,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  proceedings  in  suits  within 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which,  till  the  statute  of 
4  G.  2.  c.  26.  were  entered  and  enrolled  more  anciently  in  the 
French  or  Roman  tongue,  and  afterwards  in  the  Latin ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  pleadings  in  the  other  courts  of  common 
law. 

Every  hiU  must  have  for  its  object  one  or  more  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  founded;  and  as 
that  jurisdiction  sometimes  extends  to  decide  on  the  subject, 
and  in  some  cases  is  only  ancillary  to  the  decision  of  another 
court,  or  a  future  suit,  the  bill  may — 1,  either  complain  of 
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some  injury  which  the  person  exhihiting  it  suffers^  and  pray 
relief^  according  to  the  injury ;  or>  S,  without  praying  relief, 
may  seek  a  discovery  of  matter  necessary  to  support  or  defend 
another  suit ;  or^  S,  although  no  actual  injury  is  suffered,  it 
may  complain  of  a  threatened  wrong ;  and,  stating  a  probable 
ground  of  possible  ii^ury,  may  pray  the  assistance  of  the  court 
to  enable  the  phdntifr,  or  person  exhibiting  the  bill,  to  defend 
himself  against  the  injury  whenever  it  shall  be  attempted  to 
be  committed. 

As  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  general  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  equity  which  are  not  within  the  bounds,  or  which  are  beyond 
the  powers,  of  inferior  jurisdictions,  it  assumes  a  control  over 
those  jurisdictions,  by  removing  from  them  suits  which  they 
are  incompetent  to  determine.  To  effect  this  it  requires  the 
party  injured  to  institute  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
sole  object  of  which  is,  the  removal  of  the  former  suit,  by 
means  of  the  writ  of  certiorari ;  and  the  prayer  of  the  bill 
used  for  this  purpose  is  confined  to  that  object. 

The  hUly  except  it  merely  prays  the  writ  of  certiorari  Qn 
which  case  it  does  not  require  any  defence,  nor  can  there  be 
any  pleading  beyond  the  bill^,  requires  the  answer  of  the  de- 
fendant or  party  complained  of,  upon  oath ;  unless  the  party 
is  entitled  to  privilege  of  peerage,  or  as  a  lord  of  parliament, 
or  unless  a  corporation  aggregate  is  made  a  party.  In  the 
first  case  the  answer  is  required  upon  the  honour  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  in  the  latter  under  the  corporation  seaL 

[In  the  case  of  exhibiting  a  bill  against  a  peer,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  writes  a  letter  to  him,  called  a  letter  missive,  and 
if  he  does  not  put  in  his  answer,  a  subpcena  issues,  and  then  an 
order  to  show  cause  why  a  sequestration  should  not  issue,  and 
if  he  still  stands  out,  then  a  sequestration  is  granted ;  for  there 
can  be  no  process  of  contempt  against  the  person  of  a  peer : 
the  process  is  the  same  against  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  except  the  letter  missiveJ]     See  tit.  Privilege,  III, 

An  answer  is  thus  required  in  the  case  of  a  bill,  seeking  the 
decree  of  the  court  on  the  subject  of  the  complaint,  with  a 
view — 1.  To  obtain  an  admission  of  the  case  made  by  the 
bill  either  in  aid  of  proof;  or — 2.  To  supply  the  want  of  it — 
3.  To  obtain  a  discovery  of  the  points  in  the  plaintiff's  case, 
controverted  by  the  defendant,  and — 4.  Of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  controverted — 5.  To  gain  a  discovery  of  the 
case  on  which  the  defendant  relies ;  and — 6.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  means  to  support  it. 

If  the  bill  seeks  only  the  assistance  of  the  court  to  protect 
the  plaintiff  against  a  future  injury,  the  answer  of  the  de- 
fendant, upon  oath,  may  be  required  to  obtain  an  admission  of 
the  plaintiff's  title,  and  a  discovery  of  the  claims  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  grounds  on  which  those  claims  are  intended  to 
be  supported. 

When  the  sole  object  of  the  bill  is  a  discovery  of  matter 
necessary  to  support  or  defend  another  suit,  the  oath  of  the 
defendant  is  required  to  compel  that  discovery ;  wluch  oath, 
however,  the  plaintiff  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  dispense  with, 
by  consenting  to,  or  obtaining  an  order  of  court  for  the  purpose ; 
and  this  is  frequently  done  for  the  convenience  of  parties. 

To  the  bill  thus  preferred  (unless  it  is  merely  for  a  certio^ 
rari)  it  is  necessary  for  the  person  or  persons  complained  of  to 
make  defence,  or  to  disclaim  all  rights  to  the  matters  in 
question. 

As  the  bill  calls  upon  the  defendant  to  answer  the  several 
charges  it  contains,  he  must  do  so,  unless  he  can  dispute  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  to  compel  such  answer;  either,  1.  From 
some  impropriety  in  requiring  the  discovery  sought;  or,  2. 
From  some  objection  to  the  proceeding  to  which  the  discovery 
is  proposed  to  be  assistant ;  or,  3.  Unless  by  disclaiming  aU 
right  to  the  matters  in  question,  he  shows  a  further  answer 
from  him  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  grounds  on  which  defence  may  be  made  to  a  bill,  either 
by  answer,  or  by  disputing  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  compel 
such  answer,  are  various.  1.  The  subject  of  the  suit  may  not 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity;  2.  Some 


other  court  of  equity  may  have  the  proper  jurisdiction.  3.  The 
plfuntiff  may  not  be  entitled  to  sue,  by  reason  of  some  personal 
disability.  4.  The  plaintiff  may  not  be  the  person  he  pretends 
to  be.  5.  He  may  have  no  interest  in  the  subject;  or,  6. 
Though  he  has  such  interest  he  may  have  no  right  to  call  upon 
the  defendant  concerning  it.  7*  The  defendant  may  not  be 
the  person  he  is  alleged  to  be  by  the  bill ;  or,  8.  He  may  not 
have  that  interest  in  the  subject  to  make  him  liable  to  the  claims 
of  the  plaintiff. — And  notwithstanding  all  these  requisites 
concur — 9«  Still  the  plaintiff  may  not  be  entitled  in  the  whole, 
or  in  part,  to  the  relief  or  assistance  he  prays ;  or,  10.  Even  if 
he  is  so  entitled,  the  defendant  may  also  have  rights  in  the 
subject  which  may  require  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  call 
for  its  interference  to  adjust  the  rights  of  all  parties.— The 
effecting  complete  justice,  Biid  Jinally  determining,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  questions  concerning  the  subject  being  the  constant 
aim  of  courts  of  equity. 

Some  of  these  grounds  may  extend  only  to  entitle  the  de- 
fendant to  dispute  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  the  relief  prayed  by 
the  bill ;  and  may  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  making 
the  discovery  sought  by  it :  and  where  there  is  no  ground  for 
disputing  the  plaintiff's  right  to  relief,  or  if  no  relief  is  prayed, 
the  impropriety  or  immateriality  of  the  discovery  may  protect 
the  defendant  from  making  it. 

The^brm  of  making  defence  varies  according  to  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  is  made,  and  the  extent  in  which  it  submits 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court — If  it  rests  on  the  bill,  and,  on 
the  foundation  of  the  matter  there  apparent,  demand  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  whether  the  suit  shall  proceed  at  all,  it 
is  termed  A  Demurrer,  If  on  the  foundation  of  new  matter 
ofifered,  it  demands  judgment  whether  the  defendant  shall  be 
compelled  to  answer  further,  it  assumes  a  different  form,  and 
is  termed  A  Plea.  If  it  submits  to  answer  generally  the  charges 
in  the  bill,  demanding  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  the  whole 
case  made  on  both  sides,  it  is  offered  in  shape  still  different, 
and  is  simply  called  An  Answer.  If  the  defendant  disclaims 
all  interest  in  the  matters  in  question,  his  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint made  is  different  from  all  the  others,  and  is  termed  A 
Disclaimer,  And  these  several  forms,  or  any  of  them,  may  be 
used  together,  if  applied  to  separate  and  distinct  parts  of  the 
bill. 

A  Demurrer,  being  founded  on  the  bill  itself,  necessarily 
admits  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  biU,  or  in  that 
part  of  it  to  which  the  demurrer  extends;  and  therefore,  as  no 
Jact  can  be  in  question  between  the  parties,  the  court  may 
immediately  proceed  to  pronounce  its  definitive  judgment  on 
the  demurrer ;  which,  if  favourable  to  the  defendant,  puts  an 
end  to  so  much  of  the  suit  as  the  demurrer  extends  to.  A 
demurrer  thus  allowed  consequently  prevents  any  further  pro- 
ceeding. 

A  Plea  is  also  intended  to  prevent  further  proceeding  at 
large,  by  resting  on  some  point  founded  on  matter  stated  in  the 
plea ;  and  it  therefore  admits,  for  the  purposes  of  the  plea,  the 
truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  bill,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
controverted  by  facts  stated  in  the  plea.  Upon  the  sufficiency 
of  this  defence,  the  court  will  also  give  immediate  judgment, 
supposing  the  facts  stated  in  it  to  be  true :  but  the  judgment, 
if  favourable  to  the  defendant,  is  not  definitive ;  for  the  truth 
of  the  plea  may  be  denied  by  A  Replication,  and  the  parties 
may  then  proceed  to  examine  witnesses,  the  one  to  prove  and 
the  other  to  disprove  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea.  The  repli- 
cation in  this  case  concludes  the  pleadings,  though  if  the  truth 
of  the  plea  is  not  supported,  further  proceedings  may  be  had, 
which  will  be  noticed  presently. 

An  Answer  generally  controverts  the  fact  stated  in  the  bil)> 
or  some  of  them ;  and  states  other  facts  to  show  the  rights  of 
the  defendant,  in  the  subject  of  the  suit ;  but  sometimes  it 
admits  the  truth  of  the  case  made  by  the  bill,  and  either  witfi 
or  without  stating  additional  facts,  submits  the  questions 
arising  upon  the  case,  thus  made,  to  die  judgment  of  the  courts 
If  an  answer  admits  the  facts  stated  in  the  billj^  or  such  of  them 
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as  are  material  to  the  plaintiff's  case ;  and  states  no  new  facts^ 
or  such  only  as  the  plaintiff  is  willing  to  admit,  no  further 
pleading  is  necessary ;  the  court  will  decide  on  the  answer, 
considering  it  as  true.  So  if  the  sole  object  of  the  suit  is  to 
obtain  a  discovery,  there  can  be  no  proceeding  beyond  an 
answer  by  which  the  discovery  is  obtained.  But  if  necessary 
to  maintain  the  plaintiff's  case,  the  truth  oi  the  answer,  or  of 
any  part  of  it,  may  be  denied,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  bill 
may  be  asserted  by  a  replication,  which  in  this  case  also  con- 
cludes the  pleadings  according  to  the  present  practice  of  the 
court. 

If  rt  Demurrer  or  Plea  is  over-ruled  upon  argument,  the  de- 
fendant must  make  a  new  defence.  This  he  cannot  do  by  a 
second  demurrer  of  the  same  extent  with  that  overruled ;  for 
although,  by  a  standing  order  of  the  court,  a  cause  of  demurrer 
must  be  set  forth  in  the  pleading,  yet  if  that  is  overruled,  any 
other  cause  appearing  on  the  bill  may  be  offered  on  argument 
of  the  demurrer,  and,  if  valid,  will  be  allowed,  the  rule  of 
court  affecting  only  the  costs.  But  after  a  demurrer  has  been 
overruled,  new  defence  may  be  made  by  a  demurrer  less  ex- 
tended, or  by  plea  or  answer. — And  after  a  plea  has  been  over- 
ruled, defence  may  be  made  by  demurrer,  by  a  new  plea,  or  by 
an  answer,  and  the  proceeding  upon  the  new  defence  will  be 
the  same  as  if  it  had  been  originally  made. 

A  Disclaimer  neither  asserting  any  fact,  nor  denying  any 
right  sought  by  the  bill,  admits  of  no  further  pleading. 

Suits  thus  instituted  are  sometimes  imperfect  in  their  frame, 
or  become  so  by  accident  before  their  end  has  been  obtained ; 
and  the  interests  in  the  property  in  litigation  may  be  changed, 
pending  the  suit,  in  various  ways. — To  supply  the  defects 
arising  from  any  such  circumstances,  new  suits  may  become 
necessary,  to  add  to,  or  continue,  or  obtain  the  benefit  of,  the 
original  suit.  A  litigation  commenced  by  one  party,  some- 
times renders  necessary  a  litigation  by  another  party,  to  ope- 
rate as  a  defence,  or  to  obtain  a  full  decision  on  the  rights  of  all 
parties.  fAnd  bills  filed  for  this  purpose  are  termed  cross 
bills.^ — ^Where  the  court  has  given  judgment  on  a  suit,  it  will 
in  some  cases  permit  that  judgment  to  be  controverted,  sus- 
pended, or  avoided  by  a  second  suit ;  and  sometimes  a  second 
suit  becomes  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  a  judgment  of 
the  court.  Suits  instituted  for  any  of  these  purposes  are  also 
commenced  by  bill ;  and  hence  arises  a  variety  of  distinctions 
of  the  kinds  of  bills  necessary  to  answer  the  several  purposes ; 
as  bills  of  review  (which  among  other  causes  may  be  brought, 
where  new  matter  is  discovered,  in  time,  after  the  decree 
made),  bills  of  revivor,  &c.  QSee  3  Comm.  448.  &c.  and  tits. 
Review,  Revivor;'}  and  on  all  the  different  kinds  of  bills  there 
may  be  the  same  pleadings  as  on  a  bill  used  for  instituting  an 
original  suit. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  pending  a  suit,  the  parties  dis- 
cover some  error  or  defect  in  some  of  the  pleadings;  and  if  this 
can  be  rectified  by  amendment  of  the  pleadings,  the  court  will 
in  many  cases  permit  it.  This  indulgence  is  most  extensive  in 
the  case  of  bills :  which  being  often  framed  upon  an  inaccu- 
rate state  of  the  case,  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  supply 
their  deficiencies,  and  avoid  the  consequences  of  errors  by 
special  replications:  but  this  tending  to  long  and  intricate 
pleading,  the  special  replication,  requiring  a  rejoinder  in  which 
the  defendant  might  in  like  manner  supply  defects  in  his 
answer,  and  to  which  the  plaintiff  might  sur-refoin,  the  special 
replication  is  now  disused  for  this  purpose:  and  the  court 
will  in  general  permit  a  plaintiff  to  rectify  any  error  or  supply 
any  defect  in  his  bill,  either  by  amendment  or  by  a  supple* 
mental  bill,  and  will  also  permit,  in  some  cases,  a  defendant  in 
like  manner  to  complete  his  answer,  either  by  amendment  or 
by  a  further  answer. 

If  the  plaintiff  conceives  a  defendant's  answer  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  the  charges  contained  in  the  bill,  he  may  take  ex- 
ceptions against  it,  on  which  it  is  referred  to  a  Master  to 
report,  whether  it  be  sufficient  or  not ;  to  which  report  ex- 
ceptions may  be  also  made.     The  answer,  replication,  and 


rejoinder,  &c.  being  settled,  and  the  parties  come  to  iasvie, 
witnesses  are  examined  upon  inierrogatoties,  either  in  court, 
or  by  commission  in  the  country,  wherein  the  parties  usually 
join ;  and  when  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  examined 
their  witnesses,  publication  is  made  of  the  depositions,  and  the 
cause  is  set  down  for  hearing,  after  which  follows  the  decree* 

If  however  in  the  process  of  the  cause  the  parties  come  to  an 
issue  of  fact,  which  by  the  common  law  is  triable  by  a  jury, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  this  case,  delivers  the  record  into  the 
King's  Bench  to  be  tried  there ;  and  after  trial  had,  the  record 
is  remanded  into  Chancery,  and  judgment  given  there.  Trials 
and  issues  at  law  are  frequently  directed  by  the  court,  which 
in  that  case  makes  an  interlocutory  decree  or  order,  that  after 
trial  the  parties  shall  resort  to  the  court  on  the  equity  re- 
served. 

Interlocutory  orders  and  decrees  are  also  made  on  other  oc- 
casions; as  for  injunctions  till  a  hearing,  where  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  requires  such  immediate  interference. 
See  tit.  Injunction. 

If  the  plsdntiff  dismisses  his  own  bill,  or  the  defendant 
obtains  the  dismissal  of  it  for  want  of  prosecution,  or  if  the 
decree  is  in  behalf  of  the  defendant,  the  bill  is  dismissed  with 
costs  to  be  taxed  by  a  master.  Stat.  4  and  5  An,  c.  l6.  If  the 
defendant  does  not  appear,  on  being  served  with  the  process  of 
subpcena,  in  order  to  answer,  upon  affidavit  of  the  service  of 
the  writ,  an  attachment  issues  out  against  him ;  and  if  a  non 
est  inventus  is  returned,  an  attachment  with  proclamation  goes 
forth  against  him ;  and  if  he  stands  further  out  in  contempt, 
then  a.comrnunoit  qfrdfcllion  may  be  issued,  for  apprehending 
him,  and  bringing  him  to  the  Fleet  prison ;  in  the  execution 
whereof  the  persons  to  whom  directed  may  justify  breaking 
open  doors.  If  the  defendant  stands  further  in  contempt,  a 
Serjeant  at  arms  is  to  be  sent  out  to  take  him ;  and  if  he  cannot 
be  taken,  a  sequestration  of  his  land  may  be  obtained  till  he 
appears.  And  if  a  decree,  when  made,  is  not  obeyed,  being 
served  upon  the  party  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  all  the 
aforementioned  processes  of  contempt  may  issue  out  against 
him,  for  his  imprisonment  till  he  yidds  obedience  to  it. — The 
Court  of  Chancery,  notwithstanding  its  very  extensive  power, 
binding  the  person  only,  and  not  the  estate  or  effects  of  the 
defendant.  And  in  this  sense,  we  presume,  it  is  said  that  it  is 
no  court  of  record.  1  Danv.  Ah,  749-  and  Chan,  Rep,  193. 
Howard  v.  Suffolk,     See  Treatise  of  Equity — ^and  tit.  Costs. 

Where  there  is  any  error  in  a  decree  in  matter  of  law,  there 
may  be  a  hill  of  review,  which  is  in  nature  a  writ  of  error;  or 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Old  authorities  have  been 
quoted,  that  a  writ  of  error  lies  returnable  in  B.  R. — end  that 
a  judgment  of  Chancery  may  be  referred  to  the  twelve  judges. 
4  Inst.  80 :  S  Bulst.  1  iG.  But  it  is  now  usual  to  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords;  which  appeals  are  to  be  signed  by  two 
counsel  of  eminence,  and  exhibited  by  way  of  petition ;  the 
petition  of  appeal  is  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  read  in  the  house,  whereon  the  appellee  is  ordered 
to  put  in  his  answer,  and  a  day  fixed  for  hearing  the  cause ; 
and  after  counsel  heard,  and  evidence  given  on  both  sides,  the 
Lords  affirm  or  reverse  the  decree  of  the  Chancery,  and  finally 
determine  the  cause  by  a  majority  of  votes,  &c.  Though  it  is 
to  be  observed  on  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  from  a  decree  in 
Chancery,  no  proofs  will  be  permitted  to  be  read  as  evidence, 
which  were  not  made  use  of  in  the  Chancery.  Preced. 
Cane.  212. 

For  further  matter  as  to  the  iurisdiction  of  the  court,  its 
modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  various  cases  wherein  it  relieves, 
&c.  vide  Comm.  Dig.  (2  v.)  tit  Chancery,  and  Mr.  Mitfonts 
treatise  before  quoted. 

There  are  several  statutes  relating  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
By  Stat.  28  £.  1 .  c,  5,  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  to  follow  the 
king.  By  stat.  18  £,  3,  stat.  5.  the  oaths  of  the  clerks  in 
Chfmcery  are  appointed.  The  chancellor  and  treasurer  may 
correct  errors  in  the  Exchequer.  Whosoever  shall  find  himself 
grieved  with  any  statute^  i^all  have  his  remedy  in  Chancery. 
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S6E.3.C.9:  31  E.  3.  stai.  1.  c.  12.    And  see  15  JR.  2.  c.  12 : 

17/2.2.  c.  6.4-4  H.  8.  c.  9- 

No  subpoena,  or  other  process  of  appearance^  shall  issae  out 

of  Chancery^  &c  till  after  a  bill  is  filed  (except  bills  for  injunc- 
tions to  stay  waste,  or  to  stay  suits  at  law  commenced),  and  a 
certificate  thereof  brought  to  the  subpcena  office.  Stat.  4  ajid 
6  An.  c,  16.  Persons  in  remainder,  or  reversion  of  any  estate, 
after  the  death  of  another,  on  making  affidavit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  that  they  have  cause  to  believe  such  other  person 
dead,  and  his  death  concealed  by  the  guardian,  trustees,  or 
others,  may  move  the  lord  chancellor  to  order  such  guardian, 
trustees,  &c  to  produce  the  person  suspected  to  be  concealed ; 
and  if  he  be  not  produced,  he  shall  be  taken  to  be  dead,  and 
those  in  reversion,  &c  may  enter  upon  the  estate ;  and  if  such 
person  be  abroad,  a  commission  may  be  issued  for  his  being 
viewed  by  commissioners.     Stat,  6  An.  c.  IS. 

Infants  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  seised  of  estates 
in  trust,  or  by  way  of  mortgage,  are  enabled  by  statute  to  make 
conveyances  thereof;  or  they  may  be  compelled  thereto,  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  &c.  upon  petition  and  hearing 
of  the  parties  concerned.     See  tits.  Infant,  Lunatic. 

By  12  G.  1.  c.  32  and  33.  the  power  of  the  Masters  in 
Chancery  in  England  was  abridged,  with  respect  to  the  suitors' 
money,  which  is  now  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England : 
and  an  additional  stamp  duty,  on  writs,  processes,  &c  is  granted 
for  relief  of  the  suitors,  and  as  a  common  stock  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

All  orders  and  decrees  made  and  signed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  good  and  valid  orders 
and  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  not  to  be  inroUed 
till  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  subject  to  reversal,  &c. 
by  him.     Stat  3  G.  2.  c.  30. 

Where  a  defendant  does  not  appear  after  subpoena  issued, 
but  keeps  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  being  served  with  the  pro- 
cess ;  on  affidavit  that  he  is  not  to  be  found,  and  suspected  to 
be  gone  beyond  sea,  or  to  abscond,  &c.  the  Court  of  Chancery 
will  make  an  order  for  his  appearance  at  a  certain  day;  a  copy 
of  which  order  is  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  &c 
and  then,  if  he  do  not  appear,  the  plaintiff's  bill  shall  be  taken 
pro  confesso,  and  the  deiendant's  estate  sequestered,  &c  But 
persons  out  of  the  kingdom,  returning  in  seven  years,  may  have 
a  rehearing  in  six  months,  and  be  admitted  to  answer ;  other- 
wise to  be  barred  by  final  decree.    See  stat.  1  W.^  M,  4.  c.  36. 

By  12  G.  2.  c.  24.  part  of  the  suitor's  cash  is  to  be  placed  out 
at  interest,  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  Accountant  Gene- 
ral's office,  in  England.  And  see  23  G.  2.  c.  25.  for  making 
good  deficiencies  to  the  clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  and  for  aug- 
menting the  income  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

By  1  G.  3.  c.  1.  §  6.  the  king  is  empowered  to  grant  a  sum 
not  exceeding  5000/.  per  annum  to  the  Chancellor. 

By  4  G.  3.  c.  32.  part  of  the  suitor's  cash  unclaimed  to  be 
placed  at  interest,  to  be  applied  to  the  Accountant  General's 
third  clerk,  and  other  purposes. 

By  5  G.  3.  c.  28.  80,000/.  of  the  suitor's  cash  was  placed  at 
interest;  and  200/.  per  annum  paid  thereout  half-yearly,  to 
each  of  the  eleven  masters  of  the  court,  and  400/.  per  annum 
additional,  under  46  G.  3.  c.  128. 

By  9  G.  3.  c.  19»  20,000/.  more  of  the  suitor's  money  was 
placed  at  interest :  out  of  which  460/.  per  annum  is  paid  in 
salaries,  viz.  250/.  to  the  Accountant  General ;  50/.  to  his  first 
derk;  40/.  to  his  second  clerk;  and  120/.  to  his  fourth  dei^, 
in  lieu  of  all  fees.  The  residue  being  brought  to  account. 
By  46  G.  3.  c.  129'  further  claims  and  allowances  are  given  out 
of  the  same  fund,  viz.  to  the  first  and  second  clerk,  100/.: 
third  clerk,  200/. ;  fourth  clerk,  250/. ;  fifth  and  sixth  clerks^ 
180/.:  seventh  clerk,  200L ;  and  also  180/.  per  annum  each  to 
four  additional  clerks ;  and  200/.  per  annum  to  the  Accountant 
General  for  furniture,  books,  and  stationery. 

By  14  G.  3.  e.  43.  50,000/.  more  was  in  like  manner  placed 
out ;  and  out  of  the  interest  thereof,  and  the  surplus  interest 
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under  12  G.  2.  c.  24:  5  G.  3.  c.  28:  and  9  G.  3.  c.  I9.  the 
Chancellor  is  by  his  order  to  direct  the  rebuilding  of  the  Six 
Clerk's  Office,  and  apply  10,000/.  (and  by  20  G.  3.  c.  33. 
3000/.  more)  for  builcUng  the  Registrar's  and  Accountant  Ge- 
neral's offices ;  to  be  vested  in  the  Accountant  General  and  his 
successors. 

By  15  G.  3.  c.  22.  part  of  Lincoln's  Inn  garden  was  vested 
in  the  Accountant  General,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  in  the 
last  act,  as  to  the  Registrar's  and  Accountant  General's  office. 

By  15  G.  3.  c.  56.  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  apply  certain 
sums  to  be  raised,  as  mentioned  in  14  G.  3.  for  the  purposes  d 
this  and  that  act ;  the  Six  Clerks'  Office  to  be  built  on  part  of 
Lincoln's-Inn  gardens  and  the  same  vetted  in  the  Six  Clerks. 

The  Stat.  17  G.  3.  c.  59*  regulates  the  leases  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the  time 
being. 

By  Stat.  32  G.  3.  c.  42.  300,000/.  further  is  to  be  employed 
in  building  offices  for  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  &c. 

By  46  G.  3.  c.  128.  §  2.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  Great 
Britain,  is  empowered  to  order  an  annuity  of  1500/.  to  be  paid 
(out  of  the  suitor's  money  unapplied)  to  Masters  in  Chancery 
on  their  resigning  after  20  years'  standing :  or  in  case  of  per- 
manent infirmity. 

See  36  G.  3.  c.  9O:  6  G.  4.  c.  74:  7  G.  4.  c.  43:  I  W.  4. 
cc.  36.  60.  65.  as  to  transfer  and  application  of  funds  of  infants 
and  other  incapacitated  persons,  &c.  under  the  authority  of 
Courts  of  Equity. 

For  other  parts  of  this  subject,  see  tits.  Accouniant'General, 
Equity y  Infants,  Incapacitated  Persons,  Mortgages,  Injunc* 
tion.  Interrogatories,  Lunatics,  Trustees,  &c.  &c 

CHANGER.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  king's  mint, 
whose  office  consists  chiefly  in  exchanging  coin  for  bullion, 
brought  in  by  merchants  or  others :  it  is  written  after  the  old 
way,  chaunser.     Stat.  6.  H.  2.  c.  12. 

CHAN'TER,  cantator.l  A  sifiger  in  the  choir  of  a  cathe- 
dral church :  and  is  usually  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  singers. 
This  word  is  mentioned  in  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  At  St.  David's  ca- 
thedral in  Wales,  the  chanter  is  next  to  the  bishop ;  for  there 
is  no  dean.     Cam.  Britan. 

CHANTRY,  or  CHAUNTRY,  cantaria.^  A  little  church, 
chapel,  or  particular  altar,  in  some  cathedral  church,  &c  en- 
dowed with  lands,  or  other  revenues,  for  the  maintenance  of 
one  or  more  priests,  daily  to  sing  mass,  and  officiate  Divine 
service  for  the  souls  of  the  donors,  and  such  others  as  they  ap- 
pointed. See  Stat.  1  E.  6.  c.  14.  which  in  effect  put  an  end  to 
these  chantries,  by  declaring  it  not  to  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  enter  for  non-performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  founded. 

Of  these  chantries,  mention  is  made  of  forty-seven  belonging 
to  St.  Paul's  church  in  London,  by  Dugdale,  in  his  history  of 
that  church. 

CHAPEL,  capella,  Fr.  chapeUe.'\  Is  either  adjoining  to  a 
church,  for  performing  Divine  service;  or  separate  from  the 
mother-church,  where  the  parish  is  wide,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  chapel  of  ease.  And  chapels  of  ease  are  built  for  the 
ease  of  those  parishioners  who  dwell  far  from  the  parochial 
church,  in  prayer  and  preaching  only ;  for  the  sacraments, 
[marriages^  and  burials,  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  paro- 
chial church.  2  RoL  Abr.  340.  But  see  tit.  Marriage  as  to 
marriages  in  chapels,  and  as  to  building  churches  and  chapels 
in  populous  parishes.     See  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  72. 

"These  chapels  are  served  by  inferior  curates,  provided  at  the 
charge  of  the  rector,  &c.  And  the  curates  are  therefore  re- 
moveable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rector  or  vicar ;  but  chapels  of 
ease  may  be  parochial,  and  have  a  right  to  sacraments  and 
burials,  and  to  a  distinct  minister,  by  custom ;  (though  subject 
in  some  respect  to  the  mother-church :)  and  parochial  chapels 
differ  only  in  name  from  parish  churches,  but  they  are  small, 
and  the  inhabitants  within  the  district  are  few.  In  some 
places  chapels  of  ease  are  endowed  with  lands  or  tithes,  and  in 
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other  places  by  voluntary  contributions :  and  in  some  few  dis- 
tricts there  are  chapels  which  baptize  and  administer  the  sa- 
craments, and  have  chapel-wardens ;  but  these  chapels  are  not 
exempted  irom  the  visitation  of  the  ordinary^  nor  the  parish- 
ioners who  resort  thither  from  contributing  to  the  repairs  of 
the  mother-church,  especially  if  they  bury  there;  for  the 
chapel  generally  belongs  to,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
mother-church ;  and  the  parishioners  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
mother-church,  but  not  to  the  chapel.  2  Rol.  Abr.  289*  And 
hence  it  is  said,  that  the  offerings  made  to  any  chapel  are  to 
be  rendered  to  the  mother-church ;  unless  there  be  a  custom 
that  the  chaplain  shall  have  them. 

Public  chapels  annexed  to  parish  churdies  shall  be  repaired 
by  the  parishioners,  as  the  church  is ;  if  any  other  perons  be  not 
bound  to  do  it.  S  Inst*  589*  Besides  the  before  mentioned 
chapels,  there  Brejree  chapels^  perpetually  maintained  and  pro- 
vided with  a  minister,  without  charge  to  the  rector  or  pansh ; 
or  that  are  free  and  exempt  from  all  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  and 
these  are  where  some  Itmds  or  rents  are  charitably  bestowed 
on  them.  Stat.  37  H.  8.  c.  4 :  1  E,  6.  c.  14.  There  are  also 
private  chapels,  built  by  noblemen  and  others,  for  private 
worship,  in  or  near  their  own  houses,  maintained  at  the  charge 
of  those  noble  persons  to  whom  they  belong,  and  provided  with 
chaplains  and  stipends  by  them ;  which  may  be  erected  without 
leave  of  the  bishop,  and  need  not  be  consecrated,  though  they 
anciently  were  so,  nor  are  they  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary. 

There  are  likewise  chapels  in  the  Universities  belonging  to 
particular  colleges,  which,  though  they  are  consecrated,  and 
sacraments  are  administered  there,  yet  they  are  not  liable  to 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop,  but  of  itie  founder.  2  Inst*  863. — 
See  tits.  Churches,  Marriage. 

By  stats.  7.  8  G.  4.  c.  SO.  §  2.  (9  G.  4.  c.  56.  §  2.  Ireland.) 
persons  unlawfully  and  maliciously  setting  fire  to  any  church 
or  chapel,  or  to  any  dissenting  chapel  duly  registered,  are  guilty 
of  felony^  and  shall  suffer  death  as  felons.  And  by  §  8.  persons 
riotously  and  tumultuously  assembling,  and  by  force  demolish- 
ing, pulling  down,  or  destroying,  or  beginning  so  to  do^  any 
such  buildings,  are  also  guilty  of  felony,  punishable  in  like 
manner. 

CHAPELRY,  capellania.2  Is  the  same  thing  to  a  chapel, 
as  a  parish  to  a  church ;  being  the  precinct  and  limits  thereof. 

CHAPERON,  Fr.Ji  A  hood  or  bonnet,  anciently  worn  by 
the  knights  of  the  ffarter,  as  part  of  the  habit  of  that  noble 
order :  but  in  heraldry  it  is  a  little  escutcheon  fixed  in  the 
forehead  of  the  horses  that  draw  a  hearse  at  a  funeraL 

CHAPITRES,  Lat.  capitula,  Fr.  Chapitres,  i.  e.  chapters 
of  a  book.]]  Signify  in  our  common  law  a  summary  of  such 
matters  as  are  to  be  enquired  of,  or  presented  before  justices 
in  eyre^  justices  of  assize,  or  of  peace,  in  their  sessions.  Brit^ 
ton,  cap.  S.  useth  the  word  in  this  siffnification  :  and  chapiters 
are  now  most  commonly  called  articles,  and  delivered  by  the 
mouth  of  the  justice  in  his  charge  to  the  inquest ;  whereas,  in 
ancient  times  (as  appears  by  Bracton  and  Britton),  they  were, 
after  an  exhortation  given  by  the  justices  for  the  good  obser- 
vation of  the  laws  and  the  kinjps  peace,  first  read  in  open 
court,  and  then  delivered  in  writing  to  the  grand  inquest,  for 
their  better  observance ;  and  the  grand  jury  were  to  answer 
upon  their  oaths  to  all  the  articles  thus  delivered  them>  and 
not  put  the  judges  to  long  and  learned  charges  to  little  or  no 
purpose^  for  want  of  remembering  the  same,  as  they  do  now, 
when  they  think  their  duty  well  enough  performed,  if  they 
only  present  those  few  of  many  misdemeanors  which  are 
brought  before  them  by  way  of  indictment. 

It  is  to  be  wi^ed  that  this  order  of  delivering  written  arti- 
cles to  grand  juries  were  still  observed,  whereby  crimes  would 
be  more  effectually  punished ;  in  some  inferior  courts,  as  the 
court  leet,  &e.  in  several  parts  of  England,  it  is  usual  at  this 
day  for  stewards  of  those  courts  to  deliver  their  charges  in 
writing  to  the  juries  sworn  to  inquire  of  ounces.    Horn,  in 


his  Mirror  of  Justices,  expresses  what  those  articles  were 
wont  to  contain.  Lib.  S.  cap.  des  Articles  in  Eyre.  And  an 
example  of  articles  of  this  kind,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of 
assises,  F.  138. 

CHAPLAIN,  capeUanus."]  Is  most  commonly  taken  for 
one  that  is  depending  upon  the  king,  or  other  noUe  person^ 
to  instruct  him  and  his  family,  and  say  Divine  service  in  his 
house,  where  there  is  usually  a  private  chapel  for  that  purpose. 
The  king,  queen,  prince,  princess,  &c  macy  retain  as  many 
chaplains  as  they  please ;  and  the  king's  chaplains  may  hold 
such  number  of  benefices  of  the  king's  gift^  as  the  king  shall 
think  fit  to  bestow  upon  them. 

An  archbishop  may  retain  eight  chaplains ;  a  duke,  or  a 
bidiop,  six ;  marquis  or  eari,  five ;  visoount,  four ;  baron, 
knight  of  the  garter,  or  lord  chanodlor,  three;  a  duchess, 
marchioness,  countess,  baroness  (being  widows),  the  treasurer, 
and  controller  of  the  king's  house,  the  king's  secretary,  dean 
of  the  chapel,  almoner,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  each  of  them 
two ;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  one ;  all  which  chaplains  may  purchase  a 
licence  or  dispensation,  and  take  two  benefices  wkh  cure  of 
souls.     Stat.  21  H.Sc.  IS. 

But  both  the  livings  must  have  cure  of  souk  ;  and  the  statute 
expressly  excepts  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  chanoellonhips^ 
treasurerships,  chanterships,  prebends,  and  sinecure  rectories. 
A  dispensation  in  this  case  can  only  be  granted  to  hold 
one  benefice  more,  except  to  clerks  who  are  of  the  i^rivy  ooundl, 
who  may  hold  three  by  dispensation.  By  the  canon  law,  no 
person  can  hold  a  second  incompatible  benefice,  without  a  dis- 
pensation :  and  in  that  case,  if  &e  first  is  under  SL  per  annum 
Qin  the  king's  book3>  it  is  so  far  void  that  the  patron  may 
present  anotlier  clerk,  or  the  bishop  may  deprive;  but  till 
deprivation,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  by  lapse.  See  tit. 
Advowson. — But  independent  of  the  statute,  a  clergyman  by 
dispensations  may  hold  any  number  of  benefices,  if  they  are  aU 
under  8/.  per  annum,  except  the  last,  and  then  by  a  di^)ensa- 
tion  under  the  statute,  he  may  hold  one  more.  1  Cojnm.  SgSl 
in  n.     See  Plurality. 

By  the  41st  canon  of  l60d,  the  two  benefices  must  not  be 
further  distant  from  each  other  than  thirty  miles:  and  the 
person  obtaining  the  dispensation,  must  at  least  be  a  Master  of 
Arts  in  one  of  the  Universities.  But  the  provisions  of  this 
canon  are  not  enforced  or  regarded  in  the  temp(»al  courts. 
2  BL  Rep.  278.     See  ante  tit.  Canon  Law. 

Also  every  Judge  of  the  King^s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  ; 
and  Chancellor  and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
King's  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  may  each  of  them  have 
one  chaplain,  attendant  on  his  person,  having  one  benefice  with 
cure,  who  may  be  nonresident  on  the  same  by  stat.  25  H.  8. 
c.  l6. 

And  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  Treasurer  of  the  Kings 
Chamber,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  may 
rctain  each  one  chaplain.  Stat.  S3  H.  8.  c  28.  But  the  chap- 
lains under  these  two  last  statutes  are  not  entitled  to  dispett' 
sations  under  stat.  21  ff.  8.  If  a  nobleman  hath  his  full  number 
of  chaplains  allowed  by  law,  and  retains  one  more,  who  has 
dispensation  to  hold  plurality  of  livings,  it  is  not  good.  Cro. 
Eltz.  723. 

If  one  person  has  two  or  more  of  the  titles  or  characters 
mentioned  in  stat.  21  H.  S.  c.  IS.  united  in  himself,  he  can 
only  retain  the  number  of  chaplains  limited  to  his  highest  de- 
gree. 4  Co.  90.  The  king  may  present  his  own  chaplains,  t.  «. 
waitinff  chaplains  in  ordinary,  to  any  number  of  livings  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  and  even  in  addition  to  what  they  hold 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  subject  without  dispensation ;  but  a 
kmg's  chaplain,  being  beneficed  by  the  king,  cannot  afterwards 
take  a  living  from  a  subject,  but  by  a  dispensation  according  to 
thesUt.  $29.  1  StUk.  161. 

A  person  retaining  a  chaplain,  must  not  only  be  capable 
thereof  at  the  time  of  granting  the  instrument  of  retainer, 
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but  he  must  continue  capable  of  qualifying  till  bis  chaplain  is 
advanced ;  and  therefore  if  a  duke^  earl,  &c.  retain  a  chaplain, 
and  die ;  or  if  such  a  noble  person  be  attainted  of  treason  ;  or 
if  an  officer,  qualified  to  retain  a  chaplain,  is  removed  from 
his  office,  the  retainer  is  determined:  but  where  a  chaplain 
hath  taken  a  second  benefice  before  his  lord  dieth,  or  is  at- 
tainted, &C.  the  retainer  is  in  force  to  qualify  him  to  enjoy  the 
benefices. 

And  if  a  focman  that  is  nchle  by  marriage,  afterwards  mar- 
ries one  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  her  power  to  retain 
chaplains  will  be  determined ;  though  it  is  otherwise  where  a 
fvoman  is  nMe  by  descent,  if  she  many  under  degree  of  no- 
bility, for  in  such  case  her  retainer  before  or  after  marriage  is 
good.  A  Baroness,  &c.  during  coverture,  may  not  retain  chap- 
lains ;  if  she  doth,  the  lord,  her  husband,  may  discharge  them, 
as  likewise  her  former  chaplains,  before  their  advancement. 
4/2cp.  118. 

A  chaplain  must  be  retained  by  letters  testimonial  under 
hand  and  seal,  or  he  is  not  a  chaplain  within  the  statute ;  so 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  spiritual  person  to  be  retained  by 
word  only  to  be  a  chaplain,  by  such  person  as  may  qualify  by 
the  statutes  to  hold  livings,  &c  although  he  abide  and  serve 
as  chaplain  in  the  family.  And  where  a  nobleman  hath  retained 
and  thus  qualified  his  number  of  chaplains,  if  he  dismisses  them 
from  their  attendance  upon  any  displeasure,  after  they  are 
preferred,  yet  they  are  his  chaplains  at  large,  and  may  hold 
their  livings  during  their  lives ;  and  such  nobleman,  though  he 
may  retain  other  chaplains  in  his  family,  merely  as  chaplains, 
he  cannot  qualify  any  others  to  hold  pluralities  whilst  the  first 
are  living :  for  if  a  nobleman  could  discharge  his  chaplain  when 
advanced,  to  qualify  another  in  his  place,  and  qualify  other 
chaplains,  during  the  lives  of  chaplains  discharged,  by  these 
means  he  might  advance  as  many  chaplains  as  he  would, 
whereby  the  statutes  would  be  evaded.  4  Rep.  90. — See 
further  tits.  Advomson,  Parson,  8  Comm.  39^.  n. 

CHAPTER,  capitulutn,']  A  congregation  of  clergymen 
under  the  dean  in  a  cathedral  church :  congregaiio  clertcorum 
in  ecclesia  cathedrali,  conventuali,  regulari,  vel  ccUegiala,  This 
collegiate  company  is  metaphorically  termed  capilulum,  signi- 
fying a  little  head,  it  being  a  kind  of  head,  not  only  to  govern 
the  diocese  in  the  vacation  of  the  bishoprick,  but  also  in  many 
things  to  advise  and  assbt  the  bishop  when  the  see  is  full,  for 
which,  with  the  dean,  they  form  a  council.  Co.  Lit,  103.  The 
chapter  consists  of  prebendaries  or  canons,  which  are  some  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  church,  and  therefore  are  called  capita 
ecclesia: :  they  are  a  spiritual  corporation  aggregate,  which  they 
cannot  surrender  without  leave  of  the  bishop,  because  he  hath 
an  interest  in  them  ;  they,  with  the  dean,  have  power  to  con- 
firm the  bishop's  grants:  during  the  vacancy  of  an  archbishop- 
rick,  they  are  guardians  of  the  spiritualities,  and  as  such  have 
authority,  by  the  stat.  25  H.  8.  c.  !21.  to  grant  dispensations; 
likewise  as  a  corporation  they  have  power  to  make  leases,  &c. 

When  the  dean  and  chapter  confirm  grants  of  the  bishop, 
the  dean  joins  with  the  chapter,  and  there  must  be  the  consent 
of  the  major  part ;  which  consent  is  to  be  expressed  by  their 
fixing  of  their  seal  to  the  deed,  in  one  place,  and  at  one  time, 
either  in  the  chapter  house,  or  some  other  place ;  and  this  con- 
sent is  the  will  of  many  joined  together.  Dyer,  233.  They 
bad  also  a  check  on  the  bishop  at  common  law ;  for  till  stat. 
82  H.  8.  c.  28.  his  grant  or  lease  would  not  have  bound  his 
successors,  unless  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
1  Inst.  103. 

A  chapter  is  not  capable  to  take  by  purchase  or  gift,  without 
the  dean,  who  is  the  head  of  the  body  ;  but  there  may  be  a 
chapter  without  a  dean,  as  a  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Southwell ;  and  grants  by,  or  to  them,  are  as  effectual  as 
other  grants  by  dean  and  chapter.  Yet  where  there  are  chap- 
ters without  deans,  they  are  not  properly  chapters ;  and  the 
chapter  in  a  collegiate  church,  where  there  is  no  episcopal  see, 
as  at  Westminster  and  Windsor,  is  more  properly  called  a 
college. 


Chapters  are  said  to  have  their  beginning  before  deans ;  and 
formerly  the  bishop  had  the  rule  and  ordering  of  things  with- 
out a  dean  and  chapter,  which  were  constituted  afterwards :  and 
all  the  ministers  within  his  diocese  were  as  his  chapter,  to  assist 
him  in  spiritual  matters.  2  Rol.  Rep.  454.  3  Co.  75.  The 
bishop  hath  the  power  of  visiting  the  dean  and  chapter :  but 
the  dean  and  chapter  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  bishop 
transacts  as  ordinary.  3  Rep.  75.  Though  the  bishop  and 
chapter  are  but  one  body,  yet  their  possessions  are  for  the  most 
part  divided ;  as  the  bishop  hath  his  part  in  right  of  his  bishop' 
rick ;  the  dean  hath  a  part  in  right  of  his  deanery ;  and  each 
prebendary  hath  a  certain  part  in  right  of  his  prdtend ;  and 
each  too  is  incorporated  by  himself. 

Deans  and  chapters  have  some  of  them  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion in  several  parishes  (besides  that  authority  they  have  within 
their  own  body),  executed  by  their  officials;  also  temporal 
jurisdiction  in  several  manors  belonging  to  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  bishops,  where  their  stewards  keep  courts,  &c  2  Rol. 
Abr.  229.  It  has  been  observed,  that  though  the  chapter  have 
distinct  parcels  of  the  bishop's  estate  assigned  for  their  mainte- 
nance, the  bishop  hath  little  more  than  a  power  over  them  in  his 
vL<dtations,  and  is  scarce  allowed  to  nominate  half  of  those  to 
their  prebends,  who  were  originally  of  his  family :  but  of  com- 
mon right  it  is  said  he  is  their  patron.  Rol,  Ibid. — They  are 
now  sometimes  appointed  by  the  king,  sometimes  by  the  bishop, 
and  sometimes  elected  by  each  other.  1  Comm.  3SS.  See  fur- 
ther tits.  Dean,  Prebend. 

CHARGE  AND  DISCHARGE.  A  charge  is  said  to  be 
a  thing  done  that  bindeth  him  that  doth  it,  or  that  which  is  his, 
to  the  performance  thereof:  and  discharge  is  the  removal,  or 
taking  away  of  that  charge.  Termes  de  Ley.  Land  may  be 
charged  divers  ways ;  as  by  grant  of  rent  out  of  it,  by  statutes, 
judgments,  conditions,  warrants,  &c.  Lands  in  fee-simple  may 
be  charged  in  fee :  and  where  a  man  may  dispose  of  the  land 
itself,  he  may  charge  it  by  a  rent,  or  statute,  one  way  or  other. 
Lit.  sect,  648.  Moor  Ca.  129.  Dyer,  10.  If  one  charge  land 
in  tail,  and  land  in  fee-simple,  and  die ;  the  land  in  ree  only 
shall  be  chargeable.     Bro.  Cha.  9* 

Lands  intailed  may  be  charged  in  fee,  if  the  estate-tail  be 
cut  off  by  recovery :  if  tenant  in  tail  charge  the  land,  and  afler 
levy  a  fine  or  suffer  a  recovery  of  the  lands,  to  his  own  use ; 
this  confirms  the  charge,  and  it  shall  continue.  1  Rep.  6*1. 
A  tenant  for  life  charges  the  land,  and  then  makes  a  feonment 
to  a  stranger,  or  doth  waste,  &c.  whereby  it  is  forfeited,  he  in 
reversion  shall  hold  it  charged  during  his  (the  tenant's)  life : 
and  if  one  have  a  lease  for  Ufe  or  years  of  land,  and  grant  a 
rent  out  of  it ;  if  after  he  surrenders  his  estate,  yet  the  charge 
shall  continue  so  long  as  the  estate  had  endured,  in  case  it  had 
not  been  surrendered.     1  Rep.  67. 145.  Dyer,  10. 

If  one  jointenant  charge  land,  and  after  release  to  his  com- 
panion and  die,  the  survivor  shall  hold  it  charged :  but  if  it 
had  come  to  him  by  survivorship,  it  would  be  otherwise. 
6.  Rep.  76.  1  Shep.  Abr.  325.  He  that  hath  a  remainder  or 
reversion  of  land  may  charge  it ;  because  of  the  possibility  that 
the  land  will  come  into  possession,  and  then  the  possession  shall 
be  charged.  But  where  one  leases  land  for  life,  and  grants 
the  reversion  or  remainder  over  to  A.  B.  who  charges  the  land, 
and  dies,  and  the  tenant  for  life  is  heir  to  the  fee ;  in  this  case 
he  shall  hold  it  discharged,  for  he  had  the  possession  by  pvr- 
chase,  though  he  had  the  fee  by  descent.  Bro,  11. 15.  1  Rep. 
62. 

If  a  rent  be  issuing  out  of  a  house,  &c.  and  it  falls  down, 
the  charge  shall  remain  upon  the  soil.  9  E.^  20.  But  when 
the  estate  is  gone  upon  which  the  charge  was  grounded,  there, 
generally,  the  charge  is  determined.  Co.  Lit.  349*  And  in  all 
cases  where  any  executory  thing  is  created  by  deed,  there  by 
consent  of  all  the  parties  it  may  be  by  deed  defeated  and  dis- 
charged. 10  Rep.  49*  See  tits.  Estate,  Limitations,  Mort* 
gage,  4^. 

CHARITABLE  CORPORATION.  A  society  of  persons 
in  the  late  reign  obtained  a  statute  to  lend  money  to  indus- 


CHARITABLE  USES. 
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ifious  poor,  at  5L  per  cent,  interest  on  pawns  and  pledges^  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pawn-hrokers,  and 
therefore  they  were  called  the  Charitable  Corporation:  hut 
they  likewise  took  5L  per  cent,  for  the  charge  of  officers,  ware- 
houses^ &c  And  in  the  fif^h  year  of  King  G.  2.  the  chief 
officers  of  this  corporation,  hy  connivance  of  the  principal 
directors,  absconded  and  broke,  and  defrauded  the  public  pro- 
prietors of  great  sums ;  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  wherein, 
as  to  part  of  their  losses,  several  statutes  were  made  and  en- 
acted.    See  stats.  5  G.  2.  cc.  31,  82.    7  G,  2.  c.  1 1. 

CHARITABLE  USES.  The  laws  against  devises  in 
mortmain  (see  that  title)  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but  super^ 
stilious  uses ;  it  is  therefore  held,  that  a  man  may  give  lands 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  an  hospital,  or  any  other  cAo- 
ritable  uses.  But  as  it  was  apprehended,  from  recent  experi- 
ence, that  persons  on  their  death  beds  might  make  large  and 
improvident  dispositions^  even  for  these  good  purposes,  and 
defeat  the  political  end  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  it  is  there- 
fore enacted  by  stat.  9  G.  2.  c.  36.  that  no  lands  or  tenements, 
or  money  to  be  laid  out  thereon,  shall  be  given  for,  or  charged 
with,  any  charitable  uses  whatsoever,  unless  by  deed  indented, 
executed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  twelve  calendar 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor ;  and  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  within  six  months  after  its  execution  (except  Stock 
in  the  public  funds,  and  which  must  be  transferred  at  least  six 
calendar  months  previous  to  the  donor's  death) ;  and  unless 
such  gift  be  made  to  take  effect  immediately  and  be  without 
power  of  revocation;  and  that  all  other  gifts  shall  be  void. 
The  Two  Universities,  their  colleges,  and  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation  of  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westmin- 
ster, are  exempted  out  of  this  act ;  but  with  the  proviso,  that 
no  college  shall  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  more  advowsons  than 
are  equal  in  number  to  one  moiety  of  the  fellows  or  students 
on  their  foundations. 

A  grant  of  lands  in  trust  perpetually  to  repair,  and  if  need 
be,  rebuild  a  vault  and  tomb  standing  on  the  land,  and  permit 
the  same  to  be  used  as  a  family  vault,  is  not  within  the  above- 
mentioned  statute.  6  Taunt.  SbQ.  S  M.Sp  S.  407.  S.  C.  2. 
Marsh.  6l. 

If  there  be  a  deed  one  limitation  in  which  is  within  the  above 
Stat.,  the  other  limitations  in  the  same  deed,  which  are  not 
within  that  act,  are  not  therefore  avoided.     Id.  Ibid. 

A  conveyance  of  copyhold  lands  to  charitable  uses  in  the 
life  time  of  the  party,  is  within  the  stats.  S  B.  Sf  A.  149*  and 
therefore  must  be  made  pursuant  to  that  act. 

Corporations  are  excepted  out  of  the  statutes  of  Wills  (32  H. 
8  c.  1.  34  H.  8.  c.  5.  See  tits.  Devise,  WiUs,)  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  gifts  in  mortmain ;  but  now  by  construction  of 
Stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  (see  the  next  paragraph)  it  is  held  that  a  de- 
vise to  a  corporation  for  a  charitable  use  is  valid,  as  operating 
in  the  nature  of  an  appmntment,  rather  than  of  a  bequest. 
And  indeed  the  piety  ot  judges  hath  formerly  carried  them 
great  lengths  in  supporting  charitable  uses  {Pre.  Ch.  272)  ;  it 
being  held  that  the  stat.  of  Eliz.  which  favours  appointments 
to  charities,  supersedes  and  repeals  all  former  statutes :  {Gilb. 
Rep.  45.  1  P.  Wms.  248.)  and  supplies  all  defects  of  insurances. 
{puke,  84.)  And  therefore  not  only  a  devise  to  a  corporation, 
but  a  devise  by  a  copyhold  tenant,  without  surrender,  to  the 
use  of  his  will,  and  a  devise,  nay  even  a  settlement  by  tenant 
in  tail  without  either  fine  or  recovery,  if  made  to  a  charitable 
use,  is  good  by  way  of  appointment.  Moor,  890.  2  Vem. 
453  Pre.  Ch,  l6.  2  Comm.  375. 

The  kin^  ta  parens  patriae  has  the  general  superintendanoe 
of  all  charities,  which  he  exercises  by  the  hard  Chancellor. 
And  therefore  whenever  it  is  necessary,  the  Attorney  General, 
at  the  relation  of  some  informant,  who  is  usually  called  the 
relator,  files  ex  officio,  an  information  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  have  the  chanty  properly  established.  Also  by  stat.  43  EUz. 
c.  4.  authority  is  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper, 
and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  respec- 
tively, to  grant  commissions  under  their  several  seals,  to  en- 


quire into  any  abuses  of  charitable  donations,  and  rectify  the 
same  by  decree;  which  may  be  reviewed  in  the  respective 
courts  of  the  several  chancellors,  upon  exceptions  taken  thereto. 
But,  though  this  is  done  in  the  Petty  Bag  Office  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  because  the  commission  i&  there  returned,  it  is 
not  a  proceeding  at  common  law,  but  treated  as  an  original 
cause  in  the  court  of  Equity.  The  evidence  below  is  not  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  the  respondent  in  his  answer  to  the  ex- 
ceptions may  allege  what  new  matter  he  pleases ;  upon  whidi 
they  go  to  proof,  and  examine  witnesses  in  writing  upon  all 
the  matters  in  issue :  and  the  court  may  decree  the  respondent 
to  pay  all  the  costs,  though  no  such  authority  is  ^ven  by  the 
statute.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  chancellor's  decree  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  notwithstanding  any  loose  opinion  to  the  con* 
trary.     3  Com.  427. 

CHARITY.  Whenever  a  charitable  object  fails,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  crown  has  a  ri^ht  to  interfere,  and  direct 
to  what  charitable  purpose  the  fund  shall  be  applied.  Simom 
V.  Barber.  Danger  v.  Druce.  1  Tandyn  14.  S2.  The  Court 
will  not  administer  the  funds  of  a  foreign  Charity.  Id.  79* 
Charitable  Funds  in  Ireland  are  administered  by  certain  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Irish  act     40  G.  3.  c.  75. 

Lands  given  to  alms  and  aliened,  may  be  recovered  by  the 
donor.     13  Ed.  I.e.  41. 

Lands^  &c.  may  be  given  for  the  maintenance  of  houses  ot 
correction^  or  of  the  poor>  stat.  35.  EUz.  c,  7.  §  27«  See  tit. 
Prisoners. 

Money  given  to  put  out  apprentices,  either  by  parishes  or 
public  chfl^ties,  to  pay  no  duty.  8  Ann.  c.  9*  §  40.  See  tit. 
Apprentices. 

A  bequest  of  money  to  put  out  children  as  apprentices^  is  a 
public  Charity  within  this  statute.     Burr.  S.  C.  697* 

See  this  subject  treated  at  length  under  tit.  Mortmain. 

The  stat.  52  G.S.  c.  101.  provides  that  in  all  cases  of 
breach,  or  supposed  breach,  of  any  trust  created  for  charitable 
purposes,  or  whenever  the  order  of  a  court  of  equity  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  any  such  trust,  any  two 
persons  may  present  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Keeper,  &c  Master  of  Uie  Rolls  or  Court  of  Exchequer,  praying 
relief,  and  which  shall  be  heard  in  a  sununary  way  upon  affida- 
vits, &c ;  and  the  order  made  thereupon  shall  be  conclusively 
unless  appeal  be  made  within  two  years  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Every  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  party,  and  attested  by  the 
solicitor,  and  allowed  by  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  GeneraL 

The  stat  52  G.  3.  c.  102.  for  registering  and  securing  of 
charitable  donations,  directs  a  memorial  or  statement  of  all  real 
and  personal  estates,  and  of  the  annual  income,  investment, 
and  general  and  particular  objects  of  all  charities,  and  charita- 
ble donations  for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  shall  have  been  or  may  hereafVer  be  founded, 
with  the  names  of  the  founders  or  benefactors,  and  of  the 
person  in  whose  custody  the  deeds  relating  thereto  may  be, 
and  the  trustees,  feoffees,  and  possessors  of  the  estates,  shall 
be  registered  by  such  trustees,  &c  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  within  which  such  poor  persons  shall  be. 

CHARITIES.  By  58  G.  3.  c.  91.  his  Majesty  is  empow- 
ered to  appoint  commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
management  of  charities  in  England  and  Wales,  connected  milk 
education,  and  to  report  thereon  half  yearly  to  his  Majesty  and 
Parliament.  By  stat.  SQ  G.  3.  c.  81.  the  powers  of  this  act 
are  extended  to  all  charities  and  charitable  donations,  and  insti- 
tutions whatever,  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  by  c.  91-  of  the 
same  session,  the  commissioners  are  authorised  to  make  appli- 
cation to  Courts  of  Equity  regarding  the  management  of  the 
states  and  funds  belonging  to  any  such  Charities.  The  two 
Universities  and  the  Collies  therein,  the  Colleges  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester,  the  Charter  House,  Harrow, 
and  Rugby  Schools,  all  cathedrals,  colleges,  and  free  schools, 
having  special  visitors,  and  all  Jewish,  Quaker,  or  Roman 
Cathouc  places  of  education,  are  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  act. 
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The  powers  of  the  above  acts  continued  by  several  acts^  and 
expired  Ist  July,  1830.     Bi^  1  and  QfV.4.c.  34.  his  Majesty 
SDJij  appoint  twenty  commissioners  to  examine  and  investigate 
all  funds  destined  for  education  of  the  poor^  or  for  charities^  in 
England  and  Wales ;  and  to  investigate  all  frauds  and  abuses, 
or  misconduct   in  their  management :    the  commissioners,  or 
five  oi  them,  to  report  half  yearly.     No  remuneration  to  be 
made   to  any  commissioner  who  is  a  member  of  Parliament^ 
nor  to  any  more  than  ten  commissioners,   but  their  travelling 
expences  to  be  allowed.     If  the  estates  or  funds  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  destined,  the  com- 
mianoners  are  to  report  specially.     The  commissioners  have 
power  to  require  trustees  and  managers  of  Charities,  Sec   to 
render   an  account  of  the  funds,  but  no  such  person  is  to  be 
obliged  to  travel  more  than  ten  miles  from  his  abode.     The 
oonunissioners  may  examine  on  oath :  all  examinations  taken 
before  them  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
misaoners,  at  their  office  in  Westminster.     Persons  summoned 
and  wilfully  omitting  to  appear,  or  produce  deeds,  papers,  &c. 
shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  or 
Exchequer.     The  Universities  and  Schools  above-mentioned 
are  exempted  from  the  act,   as  are  also  Charities  and  Institu- 
tions supported  by  voluntary  contribution.      The  act  is  to 
continue  in  force  till  1st  Sept.  1833,  and  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament :  and  see  the  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  57*  con- 
tinuing and  extending  the  provisions  of  59  Cj.  3.  c.  91*>    for 
fsfili taring  applications  to  Courts  of  Equity  regarding  the 
management  of  Estates  of  Charities. 

CHARRE  OF  LEAD.  A  quantity  of  lead  consisting  of 
thirty  p^s,  each  pig  containing  six  stone  wanting  two  pounds, 
and  every  stone  being  twelve  pounds.  Assisa  ae  ponderibus. 
Rob.  3.  R^  Seal,  cap,  22. 

CHARTA.  A  word  made  use  of  not  only  for  a  charier,  for 
the  holdinff  an  estate ;  but  also  a  statute.     See  Magna  Charta, 

CHARTE.  A  cart,  chart,  or  plan  which  manners  use  at 
sea,  mentioned  in  stat.  14  Car,  2  c,  S3. 

CHART  EL,  Fr.  carleL]  A  letter  of  defiance,  or  challenge 
to  a  single  combat :  in  use  heretofore  to  decide  difficult  con- 
tmversies  at  law,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  determined. 
Bkmmt,  A  cartel  is  now  used  for  the  instrument  or  writing  for 
settling  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war :  and  a  cartel  ship,  for 
the  ship  used  on  such  occasion,  which  is  privileged  from  capture. 

CHARTER,  Lat.  charta,  Fr.  chartres,  i.  e.  instrumenta,'\ 
Is  taken  in  our  law  for  written  evidence  of  things  done 
between  man  and  man ;  whereof  Bracton,  lib.  2,  cap.  26.  says 
thus,  FimU  aUquando  donationes  in  scriptis,  stent  in  chartis,  ad 
perpehutm  rei  memoriam,  propter  breven  bominum  vitam,  SfC. 
And  BriUon,  in  his  39th  chapter,  divides  charters  into  those  of 
the  king,  and  those  of  private  persons.  Charters  of  the  king 
are  those  whereby  the  king  passeth  any  grant  to  any  person  or 
body  politic;  as  a  charter  of  exemption,  of  privilege,  &c. 
See  tit.  King. 

Charier  ^Pardon,  whereby  a  man  is  forgiven  a  felony,  or 
other  offence  committed  against  the  king's  crown  and  dignity ; 
and  of  these  there  are  several  sorts.     See  tit.  Pardon, 

Charter  of  the  forest,  wherein  the  laws  of  the  forest  are  com- 
prised, such  as  the  charter  of  Canulus,  4*c.  Kitch.  314:  Fleta, 
&^S.c.  14. 

Charters  of  private  persons  are  deeds  and  instruments  for  the 
conveyance  of  lands,  &c  And  the  purchaser  of  lands  shall 
have  all  the  charters,  deeds,  and  evidences  as  incident  to  the 
same,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  title.  Co.  Lit.  6.  Char^ 
iers  belong  to  a  feoffee,  although  they  be  not  sold  to  him,  where 
the  feoffer  is  not  bound  to  a  general  warranty  of  the  land ;  for 
there  they  shall  belong  to  the  feoffer,  if  they  be  sealed  deeds 
or  wills  in  writing ;  but  other  charters  go  to  the  tertenant 
Moor.  Ca.  687*  l^e  charters,  belonging  to  the  feoffer  in  case 
of  warranty  the  heir  shall  have,  though  he  hath  no  land  by 
descent,  for  the  possibility  of  descent  after.  1  Rep.  1 .  See  tit. 
Magna  Charta* 

CHARTERER.     In  Cheshire,  a  freeholder  is  called  by  this 
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name.     Sir  P.  hey^s  Antiq.foL  366.     It  is  commonly  used  for 
the  person  who  charters  a  ship  for  a  voyage. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  Lat.  charta  partita,  Fr.  charire 
parti,  i.  e.  a  deed  or  writing  divided.]  Is  what  among  mer- 
chants and  sea-faring  men  is  commonly  called  a  pair  of  inden- 
tures, containing  the  covenants  and  agreements  made  between 
them,  touching  their  merchandize  and  maritime  affairs.  2  Inst. 
673,  Charter  parties  of  affreightment  settle  agreements,  as 
to  the  cargo  of  ships,  and  bind  the  master  to  deliver  the  goods 
in  good  condition  at  the  place  of  discharge,  according  to  agree- 
ment ;  and  the  master  sometimes  obliges  himself,  ship,  tackle 
and  furniture,  for  performance.  See  the  subject  fully  treated, 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  part  3.  cap.  1.  tit.  of  the  Contract  of 
Affreightment  by  Charter-party:  and  see  Bac.  Ab.  Merchant 
(H)  (^Charter-parties. 

The  common  law  construes  charter  parties,  as  near  as  may 
be,  according  to  the  intention  of  them,  and  not  according  to 
the  literal  sense  of  traders,  or  those  that  merchandize  by  sea ; 
but  they  must  be  regularly  pleaded.  In  covenant  by  charter- 
party,  that  the  ship  should  return  to  the  river  of  Thames,  by 
a  certain  time,  dangers  of  the  sea  excepted,  and  after,  in  the 
voyage,  and  within  the  time  of  the  return,  the  ship  was  taken 
upon  the  sea  by  pirates,  so  that  the  master  could  not  return 
at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  agreement ;  it  was  adjudged  that 
this  impediment  was  within  the  exception  of  the  charter-parly^ 
which  extends  as  well  to  any  danger  upon  the  sea  by  pirates 
and  men  of  war,  as  dangers  of  the  sea  by  shipwreck,  tempest, 
he.  Stile,  132.  2  Rol.  Ab.  248.  So  where  a  charter-party  of 
affreightment,  provided  that  in  case  of  the  ''  inability  of  the 
ship  to  execute  or  proceed  on  the  service,"  certain  persons 
should  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  abatement  out  of  the  freight 
as  they  should  think  reasonable :  held,  that  an  inability  of  the 
ship  to  proceed  to  sea  for  want  of  men  to  navigate  her,  was 
within  the  proviso;  although  such  want  of  men  proceeded 
from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  amongst  the  original  crew, 
the  death  of  some,  and  the  desertion  of  others  from  fear  of  the 
distemper,  and  an  impossibility  of  procuring  others  on  the  spot 
in  their  room.     Bealson  v.  Shank.  3  East,  233. 

Whether  a  Charier-party  is  under  Seal  or  not,  an  action 
grounded  on  it  must  be  in  the  name  of  the  party,  and  not  of 
another  to  whom  he  may  have  assigned  his  interest.  10  East, 
279'  2  Taunt.  40?:  2  New.  Rep.  411.  By  a  Charter-party 
on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
thence  to  London  or  Liverpool,  it  was  agreed  that  a  brig 
should  be  made  staunch,  and  during  the  voyage  kept  tight, 
staunch,  and  strong,  at  the  owner's  expence,  and  that  the 
frei^ter  should  pay  freight  at  200L  per  month,  for  any  time 
beyond  six  months  that  she  might  be  employed,  the  pay  to 
commence  from  the  day  of  sailing  until  her  arrival  into  dock 
at  the  homeward  port  of  discharge.  The  vessel  was  obliged 
to  remain  28  days  at  St.  Domingo,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs, 
being  done  at  the  expence  of  the  owner ;  it  was  held  that 
during  these  days  the  vessel  was  employed  by  the  freighter 
within  the  terms  of  the  Charter-party.  5  Bam.  Sf  C.  16*7 : 
7  DoW' 4^  Ry»  SIS. 

A  ship  is  freighted  at  so  much  per  month  that  she  shall  be 
out,  covenanted  to  be  paid  after  her  arrival  at  the  port  of 
London ;  the  ship  is  cast  away  coming  up  from  the  Downs, 
but  the  lading  is  all  preserved,  the  freight  shall  in  this  case  be 
paid ;  for  the  money  becomes  due  monthly  by  the  contract, 
and  the  place  mentioned  is  only  to  ascertain  where  the  money 
is  to  be  paid,  and  the  ship  is  intitled  to  wages,  like  a  mariner, 
that  serves  by  the  month,  who  if  he  dies  in  the  voyage,  his 
executors  are  to  be  answered  pro  rata.  MoUoy  de  Jur.  Maritim. 
260.  If  a  part  owner  of  a  ship  refuse  to  join  with  the  other 
owners  in  setting  out  of  the  ship,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  his 
share  of  the  freight ;  but  by  the  course  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
other  owners  ought  to  give  security  if  the  ship  perish  in  the 
voyage,  to  make  good  to  the  owner  standing  out,  his  share 
of  the  ship.  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  certified 
that  by  the  Law  Marine  «ad  course  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
2f 
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plaintiff  was  to  have  no  share  of  the  freight ;  and  that  it  was 
so  in  all  places,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  navigation. 
Lex  Mercni.  See  tits.  AdndrdUy,  Freight,  Insurance:  and 
see  the  subject  learnedly  discussed,  Ld.  Tenlerden  on  Ship^ 
ping,  pari  3.  chap,  1 :  Bac.  Ah,  Merchant,  Charter-parties. 
(Jtk  ed.) 

CHARTIS  REDDENDIS.  An  ancient  writ  which  lay 
against  one  that  had  charters  of  feoffment  entrusted  to  his 
keeping,  and  refused  to  deliver  them.     Reg.  Orig.  159* 

CHASE,  Fr.  chasse."]  In  its  general  signification  is  a  great 
quantity  of  woody  ground  lying  open,  and  privileged  for  wild 
beast  and  wild  fowl :  and  the  beasts  of  chase  properly  extend 
to  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  martin  and  roe ;  and  in  common  and 
legal  sense  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest.     Co.  Lit.  2H3, 

A  chase  differs  from  a  park  in  that  it  is  not  inclosed ;  and 
also  in  that  a  man  may  have  a  chase  in  another  man's  ground, 
as  well  as  in  his  own :  being  indeed  the  liberty  of  keeping 
beasts  of  chase  or  royal  game  therein,  protected  even  from  the 
owner  of  the  land,  with  a  power  of  hunting  them  thereon. 
2  Comm.  38. 

But  if  one  have  a  chase  within  a  forest,  and  he  kill  or  hunt 
any  stag  or  red  deer,  or  other  beast  of  the  forest,  he  is  fineable. 
1  Jones's  Rep.  278. 

A  chase  is  of  a  middle  nature  between  a  forest  and  a  park, 
being  commonly  less  than  a  forest,  and  not  endowed  with  so 
many  liberties,  as  the  courts  of  attachment,  swainmote,  and 
justice-seat;  though  of  a  larger  compass,  and  stored  with 
greater  diversity  both  of  keepers,  and  wild  beast  or  game, 
than  a  park. 

A  chase  differs  from  a  forest  in  this,  because  it  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  subject,  which  a  forest  in  its  proper  and  true 
nature  cannot ;  and  from  a  park,  in  that  it  is  not  enclosed, 
and  hath  a  greater  compass,  and  more  variety  of  game,  and 
officers  likewise.  Crompl.  in  his  Jurisd.Jbl.  148.  says  a  forest 
cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  but  it  forthwith  loseth 
its  name,  and  becomes  a  chase :  hutffot.  197.  he  says,  a  subject 
may  be  lord  and  owner  of  a  forest,  which  though  it  seems  a 
contradiction,  yet  both  sayings  are  in  some  sort  true ;  for  the 
king  may  give  or  alienate  a  forest  to  a  subject,  so  as  when  it 
is  once  in  the  subject,  it  loseth  the  true  property  of  a  forest^ 
because  the  courts  called  the  justice-seat,  swainmote,  &c  do 
forthwith  vanish,  none  being  able  to  make  a  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  Eyre  of  the  forest,  but  the  king ;  yet  it  may  be  granted 
in  so  large  a  manner,  as  there  may  be  attachment,  swainmote, 
and  a  court  equivalent  to  a  justice-seat.     Manwood,  part  2. 

C.  O,  4. 

A  forest  and  a  chase  may  have  different  officers  and  laws : 
every  forest  is  a  chase,  ^  quiddam  ampUns ;  but  any  chase  is 
not  a  foreft.  A  chase  is  ad  communem  legem,  and  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  forest  laws ;  and  it  is  the  same  of  parks.  4  Inst. 
314.  A  man  may  have  a  free  chase  as  belonging  to  his  manor 
in  his  own  woods,  as  well  as  a  warren  and  a  park  in  his  own 
grounds ;  for  a  chase,  warren,  and  park  are  collateral  inherit- 
ances, and  not  issuing  out  of  the  soil ;  and  therefore  if  a  per- 
son hath  a  chase  in  other  men's  grounds,  and  after  purchaseth 
the  grounds,  the  chase  remaineth.  Ibid,  318.  If  a  man  have 
freehold  in  a  free  chase,  he  may  cut  his  timber  and  wood 
growing  upon  it,  without  view  or  licence  of  any ;  though  it  is 
not  so  of  a  forest ;  but  if  he  cut  so  much  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  covert,  and  to  maintain  the  game,  he  shall  be 
Eunished  at  the  suit  of  the  king ;  and  so  if  a  common  person 
ath  a  chase  in  another's  soil,  the  owner  of  the  soil  cannot 
destroy  all  the  covert,  but  ought  to  leave  sufficient  thereof, 
and  also  browsewood,  as  hath  been  accustomed.  1 1  Rep,  22. 
And  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  within  such  chase,  the  owner 
of  the  soil  by  prescription  may  have  common  for  his  sheep, 
and  warren  for  his  coneys,  but  he  cannot  surcharge  with  more 
than  has  been  usual,  nor  make  coney-burrows  in  other  places 
than  hath  been  used.  Ibid.  If  a  free  chase  be  inclosed,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  good  cause  of  seiinire  into  the  king's  hands. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  make  a  chase,  park,  or  warren,  without 


licence  from  the  king  under  the  broad  seaL     See  tits.  Forest, 
Game,  Park, 

CHASTITY.  The  Roman  law  {Ff.  48.  8.  I.J  justifies 
homicide  in  defence  of  the  chastity  either  of  one's  self  or  rela- 
tions ;  and  so  also,  according  to  Selden  (de  Legib.  Hehrmor, 
L  4.  c.  S.)  stood  the  law  in  the  Jewish  republic.  The  English 
law  likewise  justifies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to 
ravish  her.  (Bac  Elem.  34 :  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  71.)  So  the 
husband  or  father  may  justify  killing  a  man,  who  attempts  a 
rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter ;  but  not  if  he  takes  them  in 
adultery  by  consent,  for  the  one  is  forcible  and  felonious^  but 
not  the  other.     1  HaL  P.  C.  485, 6. 

And  without  doubt  the  forcibly  attempting  a  crime,  of  a 
still  more  detestable  nature,  may  be  equally  resisted  by  the  death 
of  the  unnatural  aggressor.  For  the  one  uniform  principle, 
that  runs  through  our  own  and  all  other  laws,  seems  to  be  this  ; 
that  where  a  crime,  in  itself  capital,  is  endeavoured  to  be  com- 
mitted hy  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel  that  force  by  the  death  of 
the  party  attempting.  4  Comm.  181. — See  tits.  Murder,  Adnl- 
tery. 

CHATTELS,  or  CATALS,  catalla.^  All  goods,  move- 
able and  immoveable,  except  such  as  as  are  in  nature  of  free- 
hold, or  parcel  of  it.  The  Normans  call  moveable  goods  only, 
chattels;  but  this  word  by  the  common  law  extends  to  idl 
moveable  and  immoveable  goods :  and  the  civilians  denominate 
not  only  what  we  call  chattels,  but  also  land,  bona*  But  no 
estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  can  be  termed  in  our  law 
goods  and  chattels ;  though  a  lease  for  years  may  pass  as  goods. 

Chattels  are  either  personal  or  real:  personal,  as  gold,  silver, 
plate,  jewels,  household  stuff,  goods  and  wares  in  a  shop,  com 
sown  on  the  ground,  carts,  ploughs,  coaches,  saddles,  &c. 
Cattle,  &c  as  horses,  oxen,  kine,  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  and  all 
tame  fowls  and  birds,  swans,  turkeys,  geese,  poultry,  Sec ;  and 
these  are  called  personal  in  two  respects,  one  because  they 
belong  immediately  to  the  person  of  a  man ;  and  the  other,  for 
that  being  any  way  injuriously  withheld  from  us  we  have  no 
means  to  recover  them  but  by  personal  action. 

Chattels  real,  saith  Coke  (1  Inst.  118.),  are  such  as  concem 
or  savour  of  the  reality ;  as  terms  for  years  of  land,  the  next 
presentation  to  a  diurch,  estates  by  a  statute  merchant,  statute 
staple,  elegit,  or  the  like.  And  these  are  called  real  chattels, 
as  being  interests  issuing  out  of,  or  annexed  to,  real  estates ;  of 
which  they  have  one  qusdity,  viz.  immobility,  which  denominates 
them  real ;  but  want  the  other,  viz.  a  sufficient,  legal,  inde- 
terminate duration ;  and  this  want  it  is  that  constitutes  them 
chattels.  The  utmost  period  for  which  they  can  last  is  fixed 
and  determinate,  either  for  such  a  space  of  time  certain,  or 
till  such  a  particular  sum  of  money  be  raised  out  of  such  a  par- 
ticular income ;  so  that  they  are  not  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  to  the  lowest  estate  of  freehold,  a  lease  for  another's  life. 
2  Comm.  386. 

But  deeds  relating  to  a  freehold,  obligations,  &c.  which  are 
things  in  action,  are  not  reckoned  under  goods  and  chattels; 
though  if  writings  are  pawned,  they  may  be  chattels;  and  by 
the  stats.  7  ond  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  ^-  the  larceny  of  certain  spe- 
cified securities  for  money  and  deeds  is  made  punishable  in  like 
manner  as  the  larceny  of  any  chattel  of  like  value,  &c. ;  and 
by  §  23,  4.  the  stealing  of  any  paper,  parchment,  &c  evidenc- 
ing the  title  to  any  real  estate,  is  created  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Money  hath  been  accounted  not  to  be  goods  or  chattels; 
nor  are  hawks  or  hounds,  such  being  /er<r  natures.  8  Rep* 
SS :  Terms  de  Ley,  103  :  Kitch.  S2,  By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29. 
§  3.  stealing  any  dog,  or  any  bird  or  beast,  ordinarily  kept  in 
confinement,  and  not  the  subject  of  larceny,  subjects  the  party 
to  pay  the  value  of  the  animal,  and  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
201.    Trover  lies  for  any  reclaimed  animal.  1  Saund,  84. 2.  (6.) 

A  collar  of  SS.  garter  of  gold,  buttons,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
dress  of  a  knight  of  the  garter,  are  not  jewels  to  pass  by  that 
name  in  personal  estate,  but  ensigns  of  honour.  Dyer,  59. 
As  to  devises  of  chattels  with  remainder  over,  see  tit.  Devise. 
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Chattels  j}€rsonal  are,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
testator,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  executor ,  as  the  law 
will  adjudge,  though  tney  are  at  never  so  great  a  distance 
from  him ;  chattels  real,  as  leases  for  years  of  houses,  lands, 
&C.  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  executor  till  he  makes  an 
entry y  or  hath  recovered  the  same ;  except  in  case  of  a  lease 
for  years  of  tithes,  where  no  entry  can  he  made.  1  Nets. 
Abr.  437. 

Leases  for  years,  though  for  a  thousand  years,  leases  at  will, 
estate  of  tenants  hy  elegit,  &c.  are  chattels,  and  shall  go  to  the 
executor ;  all  obligations,  bills,  statutes,  recognizances,  and 
judgments,  shall  be  as  a  chattel  in  the  executors,  &c.  Bro, 
Obi.  18.     F.  N.  B.  120. 

But  if  one  be  seized  of  land  in  fee  on  which  trees  and  grass 
grow,  the  heir  shall  have  these,  and  not  the  executor ;  for  they 
are  not  chattels  till  they  are  cut  and  severed,  but  parcel  of  the 
inheritance.  4  Rep.  63 :  Dyer,  273.  The  game  of  a  park, 
with  the  park,  (bh  m  the  pond,  and  doves  in  the  house,  with 
the  house,  go  to  the  heir,  &c.  and  are  not  chattels :  though 
if  pigeons,  or  deer,  or  tame,  or  kept  alive  in  a  room ;  or  if 
fish  be  in  a  tank,  &c.  they  go  to  the  executors  as  chattels. 
Nay.  124:  11  Rep,  50:  Ketlm.  88.     See  tits.  Heir,  Executor. 

An  owner  of  cnattds  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  them :  as  of 
freehold  the  term  is,  that  a  person  is  seised  of  the  same. 

CHAUD-MEDLEY.     See  tit.  Chance- Medley. 

CHAUMPERT.  A  kind  of  tenure  mentioned  Pat.  35. 
Ed.  3.  To  the  hospital  of  Bowes,  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey. 
Blount. 

CHAUNTRY-RENTS,  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  hy  the 
servants  or  purchasers  of  chauntry-lands.  See  stat.  22  Car.  2.  c.  6. 

CHEATS,  are  deceitful  practices  in  defrauding  or  endea- 
vouring to  defraud  another  of  his  known  right,  by  means  of 
some  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain  rules  of  common 
honesty ;  as  by  playing  with  false  dice ;  or  by  causing  an  illi- 
terate person  to  execute  a  deed  to  his  prejudice,  by  reading  it 
over  to  him  in  words  different  from  those  in  which  it  was 
written;  or  by  persuading  a  woman  to  execute  writings  to 
another  as  her  trustee,  upon  an  intended  marriage,  which  in 
truth  contained  no  such  thing,  but  only  a  warrant  of  attorney 
to  confess  a  judgment ;  or  l^  suppressing  a  will ;  and  such 
like.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.l\.     See  tit.  False  Pretences. 

Changing  com  by  a  miller,  and  returning  bad  com  in  the 
stead,  is  punishable  by  indictment,  being  an  offence  against 
the  public  1  Sess.  Ca.  217*  So  to  run  a  foot  race  fraudu- 
lently, and  by  a  previous  understanding  with  the  seeming  com- 
petitor to  win  money.  6  Mod.  42.  So  if  an  indented  appren- 
tice enters  for  a  soldier,  and,  having  received  the  bounty,  is 
discharged  on  his  master's  demanding  him,  he  may  be  in- 
dicted. 1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71*  §  3.  it.  But  selling  beer  short 
of  the  just  and  due  measure,  is  not  indictable  as  a  cheat. 
1  Wils.  301 :  Say.  146:  1  Black.  Rep,  274.  Nor  selling  gum 
of  one  denomination  for  that  of  another.  Sayer,  205.  Nor 
selling  wrought  gold,  as  and  for  gold  of  the  true  standard ; 
the  offender  not  being  a  goldsmith.     Cowp.  323. 

The  distinction  hud  down  as  proper  to  be  attended  to  in  all 
cases  of  the  kind  is  this. — That  in  such  impositions  or  deceits 
where  common  prudence  may  suard  persons  against  their  suf- 
fering from  them,  the  offence  is  not  indictable ;  but  the  party 
is  left  to  his  civil  remedy  for  redress  of  the  injury  done  him ; 
but  where  false  weights  and  measures  are  used,  or  false  tokens 
produced,  or  such  methods  taken  to  cheat  and  deceive  as  people 
cannot  by  any  ordinary  care  or  prudence  be  guarded  against, 
there  it  is  an  offence  instable.  Burr.  1 125.  See  Rex  v.  Robson, 
Russ.  4*  Ry.  413. 

As  there  are  frauds  which  may  be  relieved  civilly,  and  not 
punished  criminally  (with  the  complaints  whereof  the  courts 
of  equity  do  generally  abound),  so  there  are  other  frauds, 
which  in  a  special  case  may  not  be  helped  civilly,  and  yet 
shall  be  punished  criminally.  Thus,  if  a  minor  goes  about 
the  town,  and  pretending  to  be  of  age,  defrauds  many  persons. 


by  taking  credit  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  and  then 
insbting  on  his  nonage ;  the  persons  injured  cannot  recover 
the  value  of  their  goods,  but  they  may  indict  and  punish  him 
for  a  common  cheat.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71«  §  6.  «. 

CHECK  ROLL.  A  roll  or  book  containing  the  names  of 
such  as  are  attendants  on,  and  in  pay  to  the  king  or  other 
great  personages,  as  their  household  servants.  Stat.  19  Car.  2. 
c.  1.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  chequer-roll,  and  seems  to  take 
its  etymology  from  the  Exchequer.     Stat.  14  H.  8.  c.  13. 

CHESTER.  See  tit.  County-Palatine.  By  stat.  1  W.  4. 
c.  70.  it  is  enacted  that  (after  12th  Oct.  1830)  the  king's  writ 
shall  be  directed  and  obeyed,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  shall  extend 
and  be  exercised  over  and  within  the  county  of  Chester,  and 
the  county  and  the  city  of  Chester  (and  the  several  counties  in 
Wales),  in  like  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  to  and  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  in  and  over  the  counties  of 
England  (not  being  counties  palatine)  ;  and  all  original  writs 
for  Chester,  &c.  shall  be  issued  by  the  cursitor  for  London 
and  Middlesex ;  and  the  proofs  thereon,  &c.  shall  be  issued, 
&0.  by  officers  of  K.  B.  and  C.  P.  to  be  named  by  the  chief 
j  ustices  of  those  courts  for  that  purpose.    See  §  1 3  ^  1 5  of  the  act. 

CHEVAGE,  chevagium,  from  the  Fr.  chef,  caput."]  A 
tribute  or  sum  of  money  formerly  paid  by  such  as  held  land  in 
villenage  to  their  lords  in  acknowledgement,  and  was  a  kind 
of  head  or  poll  money.  Of  which  Bracton,  lib.  I.e.  10.  says 
thus:  Chevagium  dicitur  recognitio  in  sienum  subjectionis  et 
domini  de  capite  suo.  Lambard  writes  this  word  chivage;  but 
it  is  more  properly  chief  age;  and  anciently  the  Jews,  whilst 
they  were  admitted  to  live  in  England,  paid  chevage  or  poll 
money  to  the  king,  as  appears  by  Pat.  8  Ed.  1.  par.  1.  It 
seems  also  to  be  used  for  a  sum  of  money  yearly  given  to  a 
man  of  power  for  his  protection,  as  a  chief  head  or  leader  : 
but  Lord  Coke  says,  that  in  this  signification,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
prision for  a  subject  to  take  sums  of  money,  or  other  gifts 
yearly  of  any,  in  name  of  chevase,  because  they  take  upon 
them  to  be  their  chief  heads  or  leaders.  Co.  Lit.  140.  Spel- 
man  in  v.  Chevagium  says,  it  is  a  duty  paid  in  Wales,  pro^lia- 
bus  maritandis. 

C  HE  V  ANT  I  A*  A  loan  or  advance  of  money  upon  credit ; 
Fr.  chavarice.     Goods,  stock.     Mon.  Ang.  torn.  1,  p.  629* 

CHEVISANCE,  from  the  Fr.  chevir,  i.  e.  Fenir  d  chefde 
quelque  chose,  to  come  to  the  head  or  end  of  a  business.]  An 
agreement  or  composition  made;  an  end  or  order  set  down 
between  a  creditor  or  debtor ;  or  sometimes  an  indirect  gain 
in  point  of  usury,  8cc.  In  some  ancient  statutes  it  is  often 
mentioned,  and  seems  commonly  used  for  an  unlawful  bargain 
or  contract. 

CHIEF-RENTS.  The  rents  of  freeholders  of  manors 
oflen  so  called,  u  e.  reditus  capilales.  They  are  also  denomi- 
nated quit-rents,  quieti  reditus;  because  thereby  the  tenant 
goes  quit  and  free  of  all  other  services.  2  Comm,  42.  See 
tit.  Rents. 

CHIEF  (TENANTS  IN).  Tenants  in  capite,  holding  im- 
mediately under  the  king,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  dignity. 
See  tits.  Capite,  Tenure. 

CHILDREN.  As  to  devises  to,  see  tit.  Devise.  See  also 
tits.  Descent,  Heir,  Limitation^  Poor,  Posthumous  Child,  &c. 
As  to  the  murder  or  concealing  the  death  of  infants,  see  tit. 
Bastards.  As  to  injuries  to  female  children,  see  9  G,  4f.  c.  31. 
§  17.  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carnally  know  and  abuse  any 
girl  above  ten  and  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  and,  further, 
tit.  Rape,  and  as  to  carrying  them  off,  see  tit.  Abduction. 

By  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  21.  any  person  who  by  force  or  fraud 
shall  take  or  detain  any  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  with 
intent  to  deprive  the  parents  (or  other  person  having  the  law- 
ful care  of  such  child)  of  the  possession  of  such  child,  or  with 
intent  to  steal  any  article  upon  or  about  the  child's  person ; 
and  any  person  harbouring  any  child  so  taken,  and  idl  abet- 
tors in  such  offence  are  declared  guilty  of  felony,  punishable  by 
2f2 
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transportation,  or  imprisonment^  whipping,  &c.  A  proviso  is 
added  in  favour  of  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children ;  and 
see  10  G.  4.  c.  34.  §  28.  'ib.  as  to  like  offences  in  Ireland. 

By  §  14.  a  woman  by  secretly  burying  or  otherwise  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  the  birth  of  a  child  is  made  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  punishable  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  two  years;  and  by  §  31.  persons 
counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting,  the  commission  of  any  misde- 
meanor punishable  under  this  act,  shaU  be  proceeded  against 
and  punished  as  a  principal  offender. 

CHILDWIT,  SaxT]  A  fine  or  penalty  of  a  bond-woman 
unlawfully  begotten  with  child.  Cowel  says  it  signifieth  a 
power  to  take  a  fine  of  your  bond-woman  gotten  with  child 
without  your  consent:  and  within  the  manor  of  Writtle  in 
Com.  Essex,  every  reputed  father  of  a  base  child  pays  to  the 
lord  for  a  fine  Ss.  4cf.  where  it  seems  to  extend  as  well  to  free 
as  bond-women  ;  and  the  custom  is  there  called  childwU  to  this 
day.     See  tit.  Bastard. 

CHIMIN,  Fr.  chemin  ;  via.]  In  law  phrase  is  a  way;  which 
is  of  two  sorts ;  the  king's  highway,  and  a  private  way. 

The  king*s  highway  (chiminus  regius)  is  that  in  which  the 
king's  subjects  and  all  others  under  his  protection,  have  free 
liberty  to  pass,  though  the  property  of  the  soil  where  the  way 
lies  belongs  to  some  private  person. 

A  private  way  is  that  in  which  one  man  or  more  have  liberty 
to  pass,  through  the  ground  of  another,  by  prescription  or 
charter ;  and  this  is  divided  into  chimin  in  gross  and  chimin 
appendant. 

Chimin  in  gross  is  where  a  person  holds  a  way  principally 
and  solely  in  itself. 

Chimin  appendant  is  that  way  which  a  man  hath  as  appur- 
tenant to  some  other  thing :  as  if  he  rent  a  close  or  pasture, 
with  covenant  for  ingress  and  egress  through  some  other 
ground  in  which  otherwise  he  might  not  pass.  Kitch.  11?: 
Co.  Lit.  $6.     See  tits.  Highway,  Trespass,  ^oy. 

CHIMIN  AGE,  chiminagium.  Toll  due  by  custom  for  having 
a  way  through  a  forest ;  and  in  ancient  records  it  is  sometimes 
called  pedagtum.  Cromp.  Jurisd.  189:  Co.  Lit.  56.  See  Chart. 
Forest,  catj.  14. 

CHIMNEY-MONEY,  othemnse  called  hearth-money.  A 
duty  to  the  crown  imposed  by  stat.  14  Car.  2.  c.  2.  of  2s.  for 
everv  hearth  in  a  house.     Now  long  since  repealed. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS.  By  stat.  28  G.  3.  c.  48.  church- 
wardens and  overseers  with  the  consent  of  two  justices  may 
bind  boys  of  eight  years  old  or  upwards ;  and  who,  themselves 
or  their  parents  are  chargeable  to  the  parish,  or  who  shall  beg ; 
or  with  the  consent  of  their  parents;  to  be  apprentices  to 
chimney-sweepers  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old.    §  1. 

The  form  of  the  indenture  is  settled  by  a  schedule  annexed 
to  the  statute. — In  that  the  master  covenants  to  find  the  boy 
with  decent  clothing — to  permit  him  to  attend  public  worship ; 
and  to  observe  the  statute  in  the  several  particulars  mentioned. 
All  other  indentures  and  agreements  are  declared  void ;  and 
any  chimney-sweeper  keeping  an  apprentice  under  eight  years 
of  age  is  to  forfeit  not  more  than  10/.  nor  less  than  5L  for 
each.     §  4. 

One  justice  is  authorised  to  settle  all  complaints  of  ill  usage 
by  the  masters,  or  ill  behaviour  in  the  boys.     §  6. 

No  chimney-sweeper  shall  keep  more  than  six  apprentices  at 
once ;  the  master's  name  and  place  of  abode  are  to  be  inscribed 
on  a  brass  plate  in  the  front  of  a  leathern  cap,  to  be  provided 
by  the  master  for  each  apprentice,  to  be  worn  by  the  boy  when 
on  duty.  For  every  apprentice  above  six,  and  for  neglecting 
to  provide  their  caps,  the  master  is  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  101. 
nor  less  than  5L     §  7* 

If  the  master  shall  mis-use  or  evil  treat  his  apprentice,  or  be 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  in  his  indenture, 
he  shall  forfeit  jiot  more  than  10/.  nor  less  than  5L     §  8. 

The  statute  containing  the  foregoing  and  other  humane 
regulations  was  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  the  benevolent 


Mr.  Jonas  Hanway ;  to  whom  the  public  and  the  poor  are 
indebted  for  many  laudable  charities. 

CHIPP,  CHEAP,  CHIPPING.  Signify  the  place  to  be 
a  market  town,  as  Chippingham,  &c.    Bumnt. 

CHIPPINGAVEL,  or  CHEAPINGAVEL.  Toll  for 
buying  and  selling. 

CHIRCHGEMOT,  CHIRGEMOT,  KIRK-MOTE.  Cf- 
regemot  (Sax.)  Jorum  ecclesiasticum. — Leg.  H.  I.  c.  S:  4  Inst. 
321. — A  synod. — It  is  used  for  a  meeting  in  a  church  or  vestry. 
Blount. 

CHIROGRAPH,  chirographum,  or  scriplum  chirographa" 
tunu]  Any  public  instrument  or  gift  of  conveyance,  attested 
by  the  subscription  and  crosses  of  witnesses,  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons  called  chirographum ;  which  being  somewhat 
changed  in  form  and  manner  by  the  Normans,  was  by  them 
stiled  charta :  in  following  times,  to  prevent  fiauds  and  con- 
cealments, they  made  their  deeds  of  mutual  covenant  in  a 
script  and  rescript,  or  in  a  part  and  counter-part,  and  in  the 
middle,  between  the  two  copies,  they  drew  the  capital  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  then  tallied  or  cut  asunder  in  an  indented 
manner,  the  sheet  or  skin  or  parchment;  which  being  deli- 
vered to  the  two  parties  concerned,  were  proved  authentic  by 
matching  with  and  answering  to  one  another :  and  when  this 
prudent  custom  had  for  some  time  prevailed,  then  the  word 
chirographum  was  appropriated  to  such  bipartite  writings  or 
indentures. 

Anciently  when  they  made  a  chirograpk  or  deed,  whidi  re- 
quired a  counter-part,  they  ingrossed  it  twice  upon  one  piece 
of  parchment  contrariwise,  leaving  a  space  between,  in  which 
they  wrote  in  great  letters  the  word  €M^3IB!MfB!9!&p  ;  and 
then  cut  the  parchment  in  two,  sometimes  even  and  sometimes 
with  indenture,  through  the  midst  of  the  word :  this  was  after- 
wards called  dividenda,  because  the  parchment  was  so  divided 
or  cut ;  and  it  is  said  the  first  use  of  these  chirographs  was  in 
Henry  the  Third's  time. 

Chirograph  was  of  old  used  for  a  fine;  the  manner  of 
ingrossing  whereof,  and  cutting  the  parchment  in  two  pieces, 
is  still  observed  in  the  Chirographer^s  Office  :  but  as  to  deeds, 
that  was  formerly  called  a  Chin^raph,  which  was  subscribed 
by  the  proper  hand -writing  of  the  vendor  or  debtor,  and 
delivered  to  the  vendee  or  creditor ;  and  it  difiered  from  syn^ 
graphus,  which  was  in  this  manner,  viz.  Both  parties,  as  well 
the  creditor  as  debtor,  wrote  their  names  and  the  sum  of  money 
borrowed,  on  paper,  &c.,  and  the  word  ^fl^^HSPMI^  in 
capital  letters  in  the  middle  thereof,  which  letters  were  cut  in 
the  middle,  and  one  part  given  to  each  party,  that  upon  com- 
paring them  (if  any  dispute  should  arise)  they  might  put  an 
end  to  the  difference.  The  chirographs  of  deeds  have  some- 
times concluded  thus : — El  in  hujus  ret  testimonium  huic  scripto, 
in  modum  chirosraphi  confedo,  vicissim  sisiUa  nostra  apposstd" 
mus.  The  chirographs  were  called  charlrn  divisce,  scripta 
per  chirographos  aivisa,  chartce  per  alphabetum  diviste  ;  as  the 
chirographs  of  all  fines  are  at  tms  time.  Kennel's  Antiq.  177. 
Mon.  Ang.  torn.  2.  p.  94. 

CHIROGRAPHER  OF  FINES,  chirt^aphusjinkim  ei 
concordiarum,  of  the  Greek  Xccpoypa^K,  a  compound  of  Xeip> 
manus  a  hand,  and  ypatj^w  scribo,  I  write ;  a  writing  of  a  man*8 
hand.^  That  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas  who  ingrosseth  fines^ 
acknowledged  in  that  court  into  a  perpetual  record,  after  they 
are  examined  and  passed  in  the  other  offices,  and  that  writes 
and  delivers  the  indentures  of  them  to  the  party:  and  this 
officer  makes  out  two  indentures,  one  for  the  buyer,  another 
for  the  seller ;  and  also  makes  one  other  indented  piece,  con- 
taining the  efiect  of  the  fine,  which  he  delivers  to  the  custom 
hrevium,  which  is  called  the  foot  ofthejine.  The  chirographer 
likewise,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  the  fines  in  the  court 
every  term,  according  to  the  statute,  and  endorses  the  procla- 
mations upon  the  backside  of  the  foot  thereof;  and  always 
keeps  the  writ  of  covenant,  and  not  of  the  fine :  the  cfaro- 
grapher  shall  take  but  4«.  fee  for  a  fine,  on  pain  to  forfeit 
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his  office,  &c     Stais.  2  H.  4.  c.  8 :  23  Eliz.  c.  3 :  2  Insi. 
46*8. 

CHIRURGEON.     See  Surgeon. 

CHIVALRY,  servitium  milUare,  from  the  Fr.  chevalier.'^ 
A  tenure  of  lands  hy  knight's  service ;  whereby  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  perform  service  in  war  unto  the  king,  or  the  mesne 
lord  of  whom  he  held  by  that  tenure. — See  tit.  Tenures. 

Chivalry  was  of  two  kinds,  either  regal,  held  only  of  the 
king,  or  common,  held  of  a  common  person  ;  that  which  might 
be  held  only  of  the  king  was  called  servitium  serjeaniia,  and 
was  again  divided  into  grand  and  oelit  serjeanty ;  the  grand 
serjeaniy  was  where  one  held  lanos  of  the  king  by  service, 
which  he  ought  to  do  in  his  own  person,  as  to  bear  the  king's 
banner  or  spear,  to  lead  his  host,  or  to  find  a  man  at  arms  to 
tight,  &c  Peiil  serjeanty  was  when  a  man  held  lands  of  the 
king  to  yield  him  annually  some  small  thing  towards  his  wars, 
as  a  sword,  dagger,  bow,  &c. — See  tit.  Serjeanty. 

Of  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  its  power  and  jurisdiction,  see  post, 
tit.  Court  of  Chivalry. 

CHOP-CHURCH,  ecclesiarum  permutatio.']  Is  a  word 
mentioned  in  a  statute  of  King  H.  6.  by  the  sense  of  which, 
it  was  in  those  days  a  kind  of  tn^e,  and  by  the  judges  declared 
to  be  lawful :  but  Brooke  in  his  Abridgment  says,  it  was  only 
permissable  by  law :  it  was  without  a  doubt  a  nick-name  pven 
to  those  that  used  to  change  benefices ;  as  to  chop  and  change 
is  a  common  expression.  9  H.  6.  c.  65.  Vide  Lilera  missa 
omnibus  episcopis,  &c.  contra  Choppe-Churches,  anno  1391. 
Spelm.  de  Con.  vol.  2.  p.  642. 

CHORAL,  choralis.2  Signifies  any  person  that  by  virtue 
c^  any  of  the  orders  of  the  clergy,  was  in  ancient  time  admitted 
to  sit  and  serve  God  in  the  choire.  Dugdale  in  his  History  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  says,  that  there  were  formerly  six  Vicars 
Choral  belonging  to  that  church. 

CHOSE,  Fr.  A  thing.]  Used  in  the  common  law  with 
divers  epithets ;  as  chose  local,  chose  transitory,  and  chose  in 
action.  Chose  local  is  such  a  thing  as  is  annexed  to  a  place,  as 
a  mill,  and  the  like :  and  chose  transitory  is  that  thing  which 
is  moveable,  and  may  be  taken  away,  or  carried  from  place  to 
place. 

Chose  in  action  is  a  thing  incorporeal,  and  only  a  risht ;  as 
an  annuity,  obligation  for  debt,  &c.  And  generally  all  causes 
of  suit  for  any  debt,  duty,  or  wrong,  are  to  be  accounted  choses 
in  action :  and  it  seems  chose  in  actwn  may  be  also  called  chose 
in  suspense,  because  it  hath  no  real  existence  or  being,  nor  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  in  our  possession.  Bro.  tit.  Chose  in 
Action.      1  Lil.  Ah.  2()4. 

A  person  disseises  me  of  land,  or  takes  away  my  goods ; 
my  right  or  title  of  entry  into  the  lands,  or  action  or  suit  for 
it,  and  so  for  the  goods,  is  a  chose  in  action  .*  so  a  debt  on  an 
obligation,  and  power  and  right  of  action  to  sue  for  the  same. 
1  BrownL  SS.  And  a  condition  and  power  of  re-entry  into 
land  upon  a  feoffment,  gift,  or  grant,  before  the  performance 
of  the  condition,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  chose  in  action.  Co. 
Lit.  214 :  6  Rep.  50 :  Dyer,  244.  If  one  have  an  advowson, 
when  the  church  becomes  void,  the  presentation  is  but  as  a 
chose  in  action,  and  not  grantable,  but  it  is  otherwise  before 
the  church  is  void.  Dyer,  29f).  Where  a  man  hath  a  judg- 
ment against  another  for  money,  or  a  statute,  these  are  choses 
in  action.  An  annuity  in  fee  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  is  grant- 
able  over :  but  it  has  been  held,  that  an  annuity  is  a  chase  in 
action,  and  not  grantable.  5  Rep.  89 :  Fitz.  Grant,  45.  A 
chose  in  action  cannot  be  transferred  over ;  nor  is  it  advisable : 
nor  can  a  chose  in  action  be  a  satisfaction,  as  one  bond  cannot 
be  pleaded  to  be  given  in  satisfaction  for  another :  but  in  equity 
choses  in  action  may  be  assignable  (which  need  not  be  by  deed. 
4  T.  R.  690.);  and  the  king's  grant  of  a  chose  in  action  is  good. 
Cro.  Jac.  170.  371 :  Chanc.  Rep.  I69. 

Charters,  where  the  owner  of  the  land  hath  them  in  posses- 
sion, are  grantable :  a  possibility  of  an  interest,  or  estate  in  a 
term  for  years,  is  near  to  a  chose  in  action,  and  therefore  may 
not  be  granted;  but  a  possibility^  joined  with  an  interest,  may 


be  a  grantable  chatteL  Co.  Lil.  265 :  4  Rep.  66 :  Mod.  Ca.  1 128. 
And  this  the  law  doth  provide,  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  suits, 
and  the  subversion  of  justice,  which  would  follow  if  these 
things  were  grantable  from  one  man  to  another.  Dyer,  30 : 
Plowd.  185.     Stock  is  a  chose  in  action.    5  Price  217* 

But  by  release  choses  in  actum  may  be  released  and  dis- 
charged for  ever ;  but  then  it  must  be  to  parties  and  privies 
in  the  estate,  &c.,  for  no  stranger  may  take  advantage  of  things 
in  action ;  save  only  in  some  special  cases.  Co.  Lit.  214 : 
Yelv.  9.  85. — See  tit.  Assignment. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  5.  persons  stealing  any  of  the 
following  securities  usually  termed  choses  in  action^  {viz.  any 
tally,  order,  or  other  security,  entitling  or  evidencing  the  title 
of  any  person,  or  any  body  corporate,  to  any  share,  &c.  in 
any  public  stock  or  fund  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any 
foreign  state,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corporate,  Sic,  or 
in  any  savings'  bank,  or  stealing  any  debenture,  deed,  bond, 
bill,  note,  warrant,  order,  or  other  security  for  money,  or 
for  payment  of  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery 
of  any  goods  or  valuable  thing)  are  declared  guilty  of  felony 
of  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  punishable 
as  if  they  had  stolen  any  chattel  of  less  value,  with  the  share, 
interest,  or  deposit  to  which  the  security  stolen  may  relate,  or 
jvith  the  money  due  on  such  security,  or  the  value  of  the  goods 
mentioned  in  the  warrant  or  order. 

CHRISM  AXIS  DENARII,  Chrisom  pence.  Money  paid 
to  the  diocesan,  or  his  suffragan,  by  the  parochial  clergy,  for 
the  chrisom  consecrated  by  them  about  Easter,-  for  the  holy 
uses  of  the  year  ensuing.  This  customary  payment  being 
made  in  Lent  near  Easter,  was  in  some  places  called  Quadra^ 

fesimals,  and  in  others  Paschals  and  Easter  pence.  The 
ishop's  exaction  of  it  was  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  XI.  for 
simony  and  extortion  ;  and  thereupon  the  custom  was  released 
by  some  of  our  English  bishops. — See  Cartular.  Mon.  de  Ber^ 
nedy,  MS.    Cotton. 

CHRISTI A  NIT  Y.  Of  the  punishment  of  offences  against, 
see  tits.  Blasphemy,  Heresy,  and  also  tit.  Religion. 

CHURCH. 

EccLBSiA. — A  temple  or  building  consecrated  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  religion,  and  anciently  dedicated  to  some  Saint, 
whose  name  it  assumed ;  or  it  is  an  assembly  of  persons  united 
by  the  profession  of  the  same  Christian  faith,  met  together  for 
religious  worship.  A  church  to  be  adjudged  such  in  law  must 
have  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  sepulture  annexed 
it.  If  the  king  founds  a  church,  he  may  exempt  it  from  the 
ordinary's  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  case  of  a  subject. 

The  manner  of  founding  churches  in  ancient  times  was, 
after  the  founders  had  made  their  applications  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  had  his  licence,  the  bishop  or  his  commis- 
sioners set  up  a  cross,  and  set  forth  the  church  yard  where  the 
church  was  to  be  built ;  and  then  the  founders  might  proceed 
in  the  building  of  the  church,  and  when  the  church  was 
finished,  the  bishop  was  to  consecrate  it ;  and  then,  and  not 
before,  the  sacraments  were  to  be  administered  iji  it.  Stilling., 
fleet's  Ecclesiast.  Cases.  But  by  the  common  law  and  custom 
of  this  realm,  any  person  who  is  a  good  Christian  may  build  a 
church  without  licence  from  the  bishop,  so  as  it  be  not  pre- 
judicial to  any  Vkudent  churches ;  though  the  law  takes  no 
notice  of  it  as  a  church,  till  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  which 
is  the  reason  why  church  and  no  church,  &c.  is  to  be  tried  and 
certified  by  the  bishop.  And  in  some  cases,  though  a  church 
has  been  consecrated,  it  must  be  consecrated  again ;  as  in  case 
any  murder,  adultery,  or  fornication  be  committed  in  it,  whereby 
it  is  defiled  ;  or  if  the  church  be  destroyed  by  fire,  &c 

The  ancient  ceremonies  in  consecrating  the  ground  on  which 
the  church  was  intended  to  be  built,  and  of  the  church  itself 
after  it  was  built,  were  thus ;  when  the  materials  were  pro- 
vided for  building,  the  bishop  came  in  his  robes  to  the  place, 
&C.,  and  having  prayed,  he  then  perfumed  the  ground  with 
incense,  and  the  people  sung  a  collect  in  praise  of  that  saint  to 
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whom  the  church  was  dedicated ;  then  the  comer  stone  was 
brought  to  the  bbhop,  which  he  crossed,  and  laid  for  the  foun- 
dation :  and  a  great  feast  was  made  on  that  day,  or  on  the 
saint's  day  to  which  it  was  dedicated ;  but  the  form  of  con- 
secration was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  as  it  is  at  this 
day. 

The  form  of  consecration  is  founded  on  the  solemn  and 
affecting  address  of  Solomon  on  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
built  by  him  in  Jerusalem.  See  1  KingSy  chap.  8  :  2  Chron. 
c.  6:  Hobbes's  Christian  Commonwealth,  c.  42  :  Part  S.  g/"  his 
Leviathan, 

A  church  in  general  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  that  is, 
the  belfrey  or  steeple,  the  body  of  the  church  with  the  aisles, 
and  the  chancel:  and  not  only  the  freehold  of  the  whole 
church,  but  of  the  church-yard,  are  in  the  parson  or  rector ; 
and  the  parson  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  any  one 
that  shall  commit  any  trespass  in  the  church  or  church-yard  ; 
as  in  the  breaking  of  seats  annexed  to  the  church,  or  the 
windows,  taking  away  the  leads,  or  any  of  the  materiiUs  of  the 
church,  cutting  the  trees  in  the  church-yard,  &c.  But  church- 
wardens may,  by  custom,  have  a  fee  for  burying  in  the  church; 
the  church-yard  is  a  common  place  of  burial  for  all  the 
parishioners.  Vent.  274:  Keh.  504.  523.— But  see  Cro. 
Jac.  367  :  Gibs.  458.  and  post  Church-wardens,  III.  2. 

And  it  seems  that  actions  for  taking  away  the  seeUs  must 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  church- wardens,  the  parishioners 
being  at  the  expence  of  them.  Raym.  246 :  12  Co.  105  :  3  Com. 
Die.  tit.  Esglise  (F.  3.) 

If  a  man  erect  a  pew  in  a  church,  or  hang  up  a  bell,  &c 
therein,  they  thereby  become  church  goods,  though  not  ex- 
pressly given  to  the  church  ;  and  he  may  not  afterwards  remove 
them.  Shaw.  P.  L.  79*  The  parson  only  is  to  give  licence  to 
bury  in  the  church  ;  but  for  defacing  a  monument  in  a  church, 
&c  the  builder,  or  heir  of  the  dec^ised,  may  have  an  action. 
Cro.  Jac.  S67.  See  Ace.  Spooner  v.  Brewstet,  3.  Bing.  136. 
And  a  man  may  be  indictea  for  digging  up  the  graves  of 
persons  buried,  and  taking  away  their  burial  dresses,  &c.  The 
property  whereof  remains  in  the  party  who  was  the  owner 
when  used,  and  it  is  said  an  offender  was  found  guilty  of  felony 
in  this  case,  but  had  his  clergy.     Co.  Lit.  113. 

Though  the  parson  hath  the  freehold  of  the  church  and 
church-yard,  he  hath  not  the  fee-simple,  which  is  always  in 
abeyance;  but  in  some  respects  the  parson  hath  a  fee-simple 
quajified.  Lit.  644,  645.  The  chancel  of  the  church  is  to  be 
repaired  by  the  parson,  unless  there  be  a  custom  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  for  these  repairs,  the  parson  may  cut  down  trees  in 
the  church-yard,  but  not  otherwise.  See  stat.  35  E.  1.  stat.  2. 
^e  Rector  prostemat,  &.c.  The  church- wardens  are  to  see 
that  the  body  of  the  church  and  steeple  are  in  repair;  but  not 
any  aisle,  &c.  which  any  person  claims  by  prescription  to  him 
or  his  house:  concerning  which  repairs  the  canons  require 
every  person  who  hath  authority  to  hold  ecclesiastical  visita- 
tion to  view  their  churches  within  their  jurisdictions  once  in 
three  yean,  either  in  person,  or  cause  it  to  be  done ;  and  they 
are  to  certify  the  defects  to  the  ordinary,  and  the  names  of 
those  who  ought  to  repair  them :  and  these  repairs  must  be 
done  by  the  church-wardens,  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners. 
Can.  86:  1  Mod.  286.     See  post  tit.  Church-wardens,  III.  2. 

A  grant  of  part  of  the  chancel  of  a  church,  by  a  lay  impro- 
priator, to  A.  his  heirs  and  assigns,  is  not  valid  in  law ;  and 
therefore  such  grantee,  or  those  claiming  under  him,  cannot 
maintain  trespass  for  pulluig  down  pews  there  erected.     Clif- 
ford V.  Wicks,  1  Bam.  ^  A.  498. 

By  the  common  law,  parishioners  of  every  parish  are  bound 
to  repair  the  church :  but  by  the  canon  law,  the  parson  is 
obliged  to  do  it;  and  so  it  is  in  foreign  countries.  1  Salk.  16*4. 
In  London  the  parishioners  repair  both  the  church  and  the 
chanceL  The  Spiritual  Court  may  compel  the  parishioners  to 
repair  the  church,  and  excommunicate  every  one  of  them  till 
it  be  repaired ;  but  those  that  are  willing  to  contribute  shall 
be  absolved  till  the  greater  part  agree  to  a  tax,  when  the  ex- 


communication is  to  be  taken  off;  but  the  Spiritual  Court 
cannot  assess  them  towards  it.  1  Mod.  194:  1  Vent.  367- 
For  though  this  Court  hath  power  to  oblige  the  parishioners  to 
repair  by  ecclesiastical  censures ;  yet  they  cannot  appoint  in 
what  sum,  or  set  a  rate,  for  that  must  be  settled  by  the  church- 
wardens. See.    2  Mod.  8. 

If  a  church  be  down,  and  the  parish  is  increased,  the  greater 
part  of  the  parish  may  raise  a  tax  for  the  necessary  enlar^ng 
it,  as  well  as  the  repairing  therec^,  &c.  1  Mod.  237*  But  in 
some  of  our  books  it  is  said,  that  if  a  church  falls  down,  the 
parishioners  are  not  obliged  to  rebuild  it ;  though  they  ought 
to  keep  it  in  due  repair.  1  Venir.  35.  On  rebuilding  of 
churches,  it  is  now  usual  to  apply  for,  and  obtain  briefs,  on 
the  petition  of  the  parishioners,  to  collect  the  charitable  oon« 
tributions  of  well-disposed  Christians,  to  assist  them  in  the 
expence.     See  post  tit.  Church'Wardens,  III.  2. 

For  church  ornaments,  utensils,  &c  the  charge  is  upon  the 
personal  estates  of  the  parishioners  ;  and  for  this  reason  persons 
must  be  charged  for  these,  where  they  live :  but  though  gene- 
rally lands  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  ornaments,  yet  by  special 
custom,  both  lands  and  houses  may  be  liable  to  it.  2  Inst.  489  - 
Cro.  Eliz.  843:  Hetley,  131.  It  has  been  resolved  that  no 
man  shall  be  charged  for  his  land  to  contribute  to  the  church 
reckonings,  if  he  doth  not  reside  in  the  same  parish.  Moor.  554. 

By  stat.  37  H.  8.  c.  21.  churches  not  above  six  pounds  a 
year,  in  the  King^s  books,  by  assent  of  the  ordinary,  patron, 
and  incumbent,  may  be  united :  and  by  stat.  17  Car.  2.  c.  3.  in 
cities  and  corporations,  &c.  churches  may  be  united  by  the 
bishop,  patrons,  and  chief  magistrates,  unless  the  income  ex- 
ceeds 1 00/.  per  ann.  and  then  the  parishioners  are  to  ccmsent, 
&c.     See  tit.  Union. 

For  completing  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  repairing  West- 
minster Abbey,  a  duty  of  2«.  per  chaldron  on  coals  was  granted ; 
and  the  church-yard  is  to  be  inclosed ;  and  no  persons  build 
thereon,  except  for  the  use  of  the  church.    1  Ann.  slot.  2.  c.  12. 

Fifty  new  churches  are  to  be  built  in  or  near  London  and 
Westminster,  for  the  building  whereof  a  like  duty  is  granted 
upon  coals,  and  commissioners  appointed  to  purchase  lands, 
ascertain  bounds,  &c.  The  rectors  of  which  churches  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  first  church-wardens  and 
vestrymen,  &c  to  be  elected  by  the  commissioners.  Stat, 
9  Ann.  c.  22.  and  see  stat.  10  Ann.  c.  11.  A  duty  is  also 
granted  on  coab  imported  into  London,  to  be  appropriated  for 
maintaining  of  ministers  for  the  fifty  new  churches.  Stat. 
1  G.l.c.  23. 

By  43  G.  3.  c.  108.  "  to  promote  the  building,  repairing,  and 
providing  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  of  houses  for  the 
residence  of  ministers,  and  church-yards  and  glebes,"  persons 
possessed  of  estates  in  their  own  right,  may  by  deed  en- 
rolled (in  England,  under  stat  27  H.  8.  c.  I6.,  and  in  Ireland 
under  10  Car.  1.  stat  2.  c.  1.  §  17.)  or  by  will  executed  three 
months  before  their  decease,  give  lands  not  exceeding  five  acres, 
or  goods  and  chattels  not  exceeding  500L  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  This  act  does  not  extend  to  infants,  femes  covert,  or 
incapacitated  persons. — Only  one  such  gift  shall  be  made  by 
one  person,  and  where  the  gift  exceeds  the  l^al  amount,  the 
chancellor  may  reduce  it,  §  12 — Plots  of  land  not  exceeding 
one  acre,  held  in  mortmain,  may  be  granted  by  exchange  or 
benefacticm,  for  being  annexed  to  a  church,  &c.  §  4. 

In  all  parochial  churches  and  chapels  to  be  hereafter  erected^ 
accommodation  shall  be  provided  for  the  poor,  §  5. 

By  51  G.  8.  c.  115.  the  king  is  empowered  to  vest  lands  in 
any  person  for  building  any  diurch,  chapel,  parsonage  house, 
&c.  and  by  the  same  act,  any  person  seised  in  fee  simple  of 
any  manor,  &c.  may  grant  five  acres  of  the  waste  to  any  paro- 
chial church  or  cha]^  By  54  G.  3.  c.  117*  rectors,  &c.  in 
Ireland,  with  consent  of  bishop,  may  grant  one  acre  of  glebe 
land  for  site  of  a  new  church,  or  diurch-yard.  By  56  G.  3. 
c.  141.  ecclesiastical  corporate  bodies  are  enabled  to  alienate 
lands  for  enlarging  diurch-yards.     See  further  tit  Clergy* 

As  to  the  buddmg  and  repairing  of  churches^  diapels^  &c»  in 
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heiand,  B^  tt4Us.  43  G.  3.  c  106.  108:  48  G.  3.  c.  65 :  49  G.  3. 
c  laS:  53  G.  3.  c.  66:  54  G.  S.  c.  11?:  4  G.  4.  c.  36:  and 
Irish  Act,  33  G.  2.  c.  11. 

Bj  Stat.  58  G.  3.  c.  45.  for  prcHnotins  the  building  of  addi' 
iiomal  churches,  in  populous  parishes,  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  Crown  is  empowered  to  authorise  the  Treasury  to  issue 
Exchequer  Bills  to  the  amount  of  One  Million,  on  which  the 
Bank  may  advance  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Com- 
missioiiers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  are  required  to  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  parishes  and  extra-parochial  places,  and 
to  aaeertain  in  what  places  additional  churches  or  chapels  are 
most  required  for  the  exercise  of  the  established  religion  of  the 
Church.  These  commissioners  are  authorised  to  grant  and  lend 
sums  out  (^  the  said  million,  for  building  such  churches  or 
rhffp^l* ;  or  assisting  in  building  them,  when  a  proportion  of  the 
expence  is  raised  by  the  subscriptions  of,  or  rates  on,  the  inha- 
bitants ai  any  parish  or  place. 

On  the  representation  of  the  commissioners,  parishes  may  be 
divided  into  separate  smaller  parishes,  or  into  ecclesiastical 
districts.  All  laws,  as  to  the  publication  of  banns,  and  the  per- 
formance of  marriages,  christenings,  churchings,  and  bunals, 
are  extended  to  such  new  churches  and  chapels.  The  com- 
missioners are  empowered  to  accept  lands  for  the  site  of  churches 
and  church-yards ;  which  corporations,  tenants  for  life,  &c.  are 
empowered  to  give. — Bishops  are  authorised  to  direct  the  pei^ 
formance  of  a  third  service  and  sermon  on  Sundays,  &c. — Two 
churchwardens  are  to  be  chosen  for  each  new  church  and 
chapel,  one  by  the  incumbent,  and  one  by  the  inhabitants. 
Free  seats  are  to  be  provided  in  all  the  new  churches  and 
chapels — ^pews  therein  may  be  let — no  graves  are  to  be  made 
in  the  churches— existing  churches  may  be  enlarged  by  pa- 
rishioners, who  may  borrow  money  of  the  commissioners  for 
that  purpose,  securing  the  repajrment  on  the  parish  rates. 

By  Stat.  59  G.  3.  c.  134.  the  commisuoners  for  building  new 
churches  appointed  by  58  G.  3.  c.  45.  are  incorporated.  Further 
powers  are  also  given  them.  By  59  G.  3.  c.  134 :  3  G.  4.  c.  72 : 
5  G.  4.  c  103:  7  G.  4.  c.  30.  they  are  empowered  to 
unite  parts  of  contiguous  parishes  into  ecclesiastical  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  the  acts,  and  to  build  chapels  for  the  use  of  such 
districts,  and  several  other  regulations  are  made  for  effectuating 
the  intent  of  the  legislature  on  this  important  measure. 

By  4  G.  4.  c.  79.  and  5  G.  4.  c.  90*  provisions  are  made  for 
the  building  diurches  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland. 
This  act  is  altered  by  the  3  G.  4.  c.  72.  and  5  G.  4.  c.  103.  and 
7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  72.  and  by  the  1  and  2  fV.  4.  c,  38.  so  much  of 
the  7  and  8  G.  4.  as  authorizes  the  commissioners,  in  certain 
cases,  to  declare  the  right  of  nominating  to  churches,  to  be  in 
the  persons  building  and  endowing  them,  is  repealed ;  and  by 
§2.  it  is  enacted,  t^t  where  the  population  amounts  to  2000, 
and  the  churches  do  not  afford  accommod^^tion,  or  above  300 
persons  reside  more  than  two  miles  from  the  church,  if  any 
person  shall  declare  his  intention  of  building  a  church  or  chapel, 
•ooordinff  to  the  conditions  in  the  act  mentioned,  the  bi^op 
mmy  decmre  the  ri^ht  of  nominating  to  be  in  such  person,  or 
his  trustees.  Provided  that  previous  to  any  bishop  making 
mch  dedaration  of  the  right  of  nomination,  there  shall  be  pro- 
duced a  certificate  of  an  architect  or  surveyor,  that  the  existing 
diuiches  or  chapels  do  not  afford  accommodation  for  one- 
third  oi  the  inhabitants,  or  that  there  are  300  persons  in  the 
puidi  resident  upwards  of  two  miles  from  the  existing  church 
or  duqyeL— >By  §  7*  persons  intending  to  build  or  endow  a 
chnrdi  <v  chapel,  shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  patron 
and  incumbent ;  and  if  the  patron,  within  two  months  after 
such  notice  shall  bind  himself  to  build  and  endow,  to  the  sa- 
tiffaction  of  the  bishop,  he  shall  be  preferred. '  By  §  9*  &s  soon 
as  churches  or  chapels  are  finished  or  consecrated,  and  the  con- 
dLtkms  of  the  act  performed,  the  right  of  nomination  shall  be 
vested  in  Uie  persons  buildW  and  endowing  them.  By  §  27. 
this  act  is  not  to  afiect  any  local  act  with  respect  to  churches 
already  built,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  patron. 

No  man  shall  cover  his  head  in  the  church  in  time  of  divine 


service,  except  he  has  some  infirmity,  and  then  with  a  cap ; 
and  all  persons  are  to  kneel  and  stand,  &c  as  directed  by  the 
Common  Prayer  during  service.  Can.  18.  A  church- warden 
may  justify  taking  off  a  person's  hat.     1  Saund,  13. 

No  fairs  or  markets  shall  be  kept  in  church-yards.  Stat. 
13 E.  I.  siat.Z.c.6. 

Any  person  may  be  indicted  for  indecent  or  irreverent  be- 
haviour in  the  church;  and  those  that  offend  against  the  acts 
of  uniformity  are  punishable  either  by  indictment  upon  the 
statute,  or  by  the  ordinary,  &c  See  2  Bam.  Sf  Cres.  699* 
and  farther  tits.  Church-mardens^  Parsons.  And  as  to  offences 
in  not  coming  to  church,  see  tits.  Dissenters,  Religion. 

If  any  person  shall,  by  words  only,  quarrel,  chide,  or  brawl, 
in  any  church  or  church-yard ;  the  ordinary  of  the  place  is 
empowered,  on  proof  by  two  witnesses,  to  suspend  the  of- 
fender, if  a  layman,  from  the  entrance  of  the  church,  and  if  a 
clerk,  from  the  ministration  of  his  office ;  so  long  as  the  said 
ordinary  shall  think  meet,  according  to  the  fault.  Stal*  5  and  6 
E»  6*.  c4.  §  1. 

This  offence  was  cognisable  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  before 
this  statute,  ratione  loci ;  and  the  statute,  though  it  provides  a 
penalty,  doth  not  alter  the  jurisdiction.     Ld.  Ratpn.  850. 

If  any  person  shall  smite  or  lay  any  violent  hands  upon 
another,  tJie  offender  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  exccommuni- 
cate,  5  and  6  E.  6.  c.  4.  §  2.  But  previous  to  excommunica- 
tion, there  must  be  either  a  conviction  at  law,  or  a  declaratory 
sentence,  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  63 : 
1  Burr.  240.    Bum^  EccL  Law,  tit  Church,  x. 

If  one  be  assaulted  in  the  church,  or  in  a  church-yard,  he 
may  not  beat  the  other  or  draw  a  weapon  there,  although  the 
other  assaulted  him,  and  it  be  therefore  in  his  own  defence : 
for  it  is  a  sanctified  place,  and  he  may  be  pumshed  for  that  by 
the  foregoing  statute.  And  it  is  the  same  in  any  of  the  king*s 
courts,  or  within  view  of  the  courts  of  justice;  because  force 
in  that  case  is  not  justifiable,  though  in  a  man's  own  defence. 
Cro.  Jac.  367 :  1  Hawk.  c.  63.  ^  4. 

If  any  person  shall  maliciously  strike  any  person  with  any 
weapon,  in  any  church  or  church-yard;  or  shall  draw  any 
weapon  in  any  church  or  church-yard,  to  the  intent  to  strike 
anoUier  therewith,  he  shall,  on  conviction,  or  verdict,  or  con- 
fession, or  by  two  witnesses,  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  be  ad- 
judged to  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off;  and  if  he  have  no  ears, 
he  shall  be  burned  in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron,  having  the 
letter  F,  whereby  he  may  be  known  and  taken  for  a  fray- 
maker  axAJiglder,  and  besides,  he  shall  be  and  stand  ipso  facto, 
excommunicated  as  is  aforesaid,  5  and  6  E.  6.  c.  4.  §  3. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  3.  c.  44.  no  suit  shall  be  brought  in  any  eccle- 
siastical court  for  striking  or  brawling  in  any  (£urch  or  church- 
yard, af^er  the  expiration  of  eight  calendar  months,  from  the 
time  when  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed. 

By  stats.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  2.  persons  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  setting  fire  to  any  church  or  chapel,  or  any  dis- 
senting chapel  duly  registered,  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall 
suffer  death  as  felony,  &c.  By  §  8.  persons  riotoudy  and  tu- 
multuously  assembling,  and  by  fire  demolishing,  pulling  down, 
or  destroying,  or  beginning  so  to  do,  any  such  buildings,  are 
also  guilty  m  felony,  and  punishable  in  like  manner. 

CHURCH-WARDENS. 

Anciently  styled  Church-Reeves  or  Ecclesias  Guardiani.^ 
Officers  instituted  to  protect  the  edifice  of  the  church ;  to  su- 
perintend the  ceremonies  of  public  worship ;  to  promote  the 
observance  of  religious  duties;  to  form  and  execute  parochial 
regulations ;  and  to  become,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  body  of  the  parish. 

The  office  was  originally  confined  to  such  matters  only  as 
concerned  the  church,  considered  materially  as  an  edifice, 
building,  or  place  of  public  worship ;  and  the  duty  of  sup- 
pressing profaneness  and  immorality  was  intrusted  to  two 
persons  annually  chosen  by  the  parishioners,  as  assistants  to 
the  church-wardens,  who  from  their  power  of  inquiring  into 
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offences,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  of  present- 
ing the  offenders  to  the  next  provincial  council,  or  episcopal 
synod,  were  called  quest-men  or  synods-men,  which  last  appella- 
tion has  been  converted  into  the  name  of  sides-men.  But  great 
part  of  the  duty  of  these  testes  synodales,  or  ancillary  officers, 
is  now  devolved  upon  the  ch urch- wardens ;  the  sphere  of 
whose  duty  has,  since  the  establishment  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  been  considerably  enlarged;  and  is  also  diverted  into 
various  channels  by  many  modem  acts  of  parliament.  See 
Paroch,  Antiq*  649.  for  a  more  particular  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  these  sides-men. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  proper  to  consider, 

I.  1.  Of  the  Election  of  Church- wardens;  2.  Of  Exemptions 

ffvm  being  elected. 

II.  Of  their  Interest  in  the  Things  belonging  to  the  Church. 

III.  1.  Of  their  Power;  and  2.  Duty. 

IV.  Of  their  Accounts.    And  see  Poor. 

I.  1.  Of  the  Election  of  Church-wardens  ;  2.  Of  Exemptunis 
from  beins  elected. — They  are  generally  chosen  by  the  joint 
consent  of  the  parishioners  and  minister;  but  by  custom  (on 
which  the  right  of  choosing  these  officers  entirely  depends, 
2  Atk.  650:  2  Stra.  1246.)  the  minister  may  choose  one,  and 
the  parishioners  another ;  or  the  parishioners  alone  may  elect 
both.  1  Vent.  267.  But  where  the  custom  of  a  parish  does 
not  take  place,  the  election  shall  be  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  canons  of  the  church :  Can.  89,  90.  which  direct  that  all 
diurch-wardens  or  quest-men  in  every  parish,  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and  the  parishioners,  if  it 
may  be;  but  if  they  cannot  ame  upon  such  a  choice,  then  the 
minister  shall  choose  one,  and  the  parishioners  another:  and 
without  such  a  joint  or  several  choice,  none  shall  take  upon 
them  to  be  church- wardens.     Gibs.  Cod.  241,  2  :  1  Stra.  145. 

If  the  parson  or  vicar,  who  has,  by  custom,  a  ri^ht  to  choose 
one  church-warden,  be  under  sentence  of  deprivatton,  the  right 
of  choosing  both  results  to  the  parishioners.     Carth.  118. 

The  parson  cannot  intermeddle  in  the  choice  of  that  church- 
warden which  it  is  the  right  of  the  parishioners  by  custom  to 
elect.  2  Stra.  1045. — Under  the  word  Parson  a  Curate  is 
included.    2  Stra.  1246. 

In  most  of  the  parishes  in  London,  the  parishioners  choose 
both  church-wardens  by  custom ;  but  in  sdl  parishes  erected 
under  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  22.  the  canon  shall  take  place  (unless 
the  act,  in  virtue  of  which  any  church  was  erected,  shall  have 
specially  provided  that  the  parishioners  shall  choose  both) ;  inas- 
much as  no  ctistom  can  be  pleaded  in  such  new  parishes.  Gibs. 
21 5 :  Co.  Lit.  113:  \  Ro.  Abr.  339 :  Cro.  Jac.  532 :  1  Comm.  77- 

By  Stat.  58  G.  3.  c.  45.  two  church-wardens  of  each  church 
built  under  that  act  are  to  be  chosen,  one  by  the  incumbent, 
and  one  by  the  parishioners. 

In  the  election  of  church. wardens  by  the  parishioners,  the 
majority  of  those  who  meet  at  the  vestry,  upon  a  written  notice 
given  for  that  purpose,  shall  bind  the  rest  of  the  parish.  Lane, 
21.     See  ATofen,  41. 

By  custom  also,  the  choice  of  church-wardens  may  be  in  a 
select  vestry,  or  a  particular  number  of  the  parishioners,  and 
not  in  the  body  of  the  parishioners  at  large.  Hard.  378: 
1  Mod.  181.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Vestry.  Any  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  election  of  church- wardens  is  an  ecclesiastical  offence, 
for  which  the  party  must  answer  in  the  spiritual  court.  2  Bam. 
Sf  A.  43. 

In  some  cases  the  lord  of  the  manor  prescribeth  for  the 
appointment  of  church -wardens:  and  this  shall  not  be  tried 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  although  it  be  a  prescription  of 
what  appertains  to  a  spiritual  thing.     God.  1 53 :  2  Inst,  65S. 

Where  a  parish  contained  within  itself  a  borough  not  co- 
extensive with  it,  and  the  mayor  of  the  borough,  on  a  return 
to  a  mandamus  for  allowing  a  poor  rate  made  by  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  whole  parish,  stated  a  custom 
which  had  existed  since  43  Eliz.  of  appointing  separate  church* 


wardens  and  overseers,  and  of  making  separate  rates  for  the 
borough  and  those  parts  of  the  .parish,  which  lay  without  the 
borough ;  it  was  holden  that  such  custom  was  invalid,  and  the 
return  was  quashed.  R.  v.  Gordon.     1  Bam.  4*  A.  524. 

The  validity  of  the  custom  of  choosing  church-wardens  is  to 
be  decided,  like  all  other  customs  of  the  realm,  by  the  courts  of 
common  law,  and  not  by  the  spiritual  court.  Cro.  Car.  552 : 
6  Mod.  89:  2  Ld.  Raym.  1008:  3  Salk.  88:  and  see  7  EaH. 
57s, — So  also  the  lenity  of  the  votes  mven  on  the  election 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  common  law.  Burr.  1420. — But  the 
Spiritual  Court  may  become  the  means  of  trying  the  validity  cf 
the  election  by  a  return  of  *  not  elected ' — '  not  duly  elected,'  or 
any  otheiw  return  that  answers  the  writ,  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  the  right  in  an  action  for  a  false  return. 

1  Ld.  Raym,   138:    Stra.  6IO:    2  Ld.  Raym.  1S79-  1405: 

2  Salk.  433:  5  Mod.  325 :   Cowp.  413. 

When  a  parish  certificate  was  granted  by  two  persons,  who 
described  themselves  on  the  face  of  it  as  ''  A.  the  only  church- 
warden, and  B.  the  only  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,*' 
held  that  after  a  lapse  of  63  years  in  absisnce  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  court  would  intend  that  the  parish  had  by 
custom  but  one  church- warden.  R.  v.  Catesby,  4  D.  4*  /^  454: 
2B.4-C.  814. 

The  parishioners  are  sole  judges  of  what  description  of 
persons  they  think  proper  to  choose  as  church- wardens ;  the 
Spiritual  Court  therefore  cannot  in  any  case  control  or  examine 
into  the  propriety  of  the  election.  1  Salk.  166.  See  also  the 
authorities  immediately  preceding. — And  the  parishioners  may, 
for  misbehaviour,  remove  them.  13  Co.  70:  Com.  Dig.  3.  tit. 
Esglise  (F.  1.) — An  indictment  also  lies  against  them  for  cor- 
ruption and  extortion  in  their  office.     1  Std.  307. 

The  Court  of  King^s  Bench  will  not  grant  a  mandamus  to 
the  church- wardens,  to  call  a  vestry  to  elect  their  successors. 
Stra.  6%6.  Sed  vid.  Stra.  52. — Nor  will  the  court  grant  a  qw> 
warranto  to  try  the  validity  of  an  election  to  the  office.  4  Term 
Rep,  382. 

They  are  sworn  into  their  offices  by  the  Archdeacon  or 
Ordinary  of  the  Diocese,  and  if  he  refuse,  a  mandamus  shall 
issue  to  compel  him.  Cro,  Car.  551.  5.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Man^ 
damns  (A.)  8  Bam.  Sf  Cres,  681.  and  without^^e.  1  Salk.  330, 
But  the  oath  must  be  general, '  to  execute  their  duty  truly  and 
faithfully.' — Hard.  364.  and  under  stats.  4  Jac.  i.  c.  5:  1  Jac.  1. 
c.  9 :  <^  21  Jac,  1.  c.  7*  to  execute  the  laws  against  drunkenness. 
See  post.  III.  2. 

If  a  church- warden,  properly  appointed,  refuse  to  take  the 
oath,  he  may  be  excommunicated.  Gibs.  Cod.  96I.  1  Mod* 
194.  And  he  must  not  execute  the  office  till  he  is  sw<»ii. 
Gibs.  243.    Shaw.  P.  L.  70. 

2.  All  peers  of  the  realm,  by  reason  of  their  dignity,  are 
exempted  from  the  office.  Gibs.  215.  So  are  all  clergymen, 
by  reason  of  their  order.  6  Mod.  140.  2  Stra.  11 07.  1  Ld. 
Raytn,  265. — Members  of  Parliament,  by  reason  of  their  pri- 
vilege. Gibs.  Cod.  215. — Practising  Barristers — and  such 
only,  as  it  seems. — Attorneys.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Attorney.  (B.  l6.) 
Clerks  in  Court.  1  Ro.  Rep.  368.  but  see  Mar.  SO. — PAyW- 
cians.  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  Aldermen,  Dissenting  Teachers, 
Prosecutors  of  Felons,  Militia-men. — See  tit.  Constable,  II.  2. 

No  person  living  out  of  the  parish,  although  he  occupies 
lands  within  the  parish,  may  be  chosen  church-warden ;  be- 
cause he  cannot  take  notice  of  absences  from  church  nor  dis- 
orders in  it,  for  the  due  presenting  of  them.     Gibs.  215. 

II.  Of  their  Interest  in  the  Things  belonging  to  ike  Church. 
— Church-wardens  are  a  corporation  by  custom,  to  sue  and 
be  sued  for  the  goods  of  the  church ;  and  they  may  piuxrhase 
goods,  but  not  lands,  except  it  be  in  London,  by  custom. 
Jones  439.  Cro.  Car.  532.  552.  4  Vin.  525.  n.  1  Ld.  Raym. 
337 :  Co.  Lit.  3  :  5  Bam.  Sp  Cres.  433. 

In  the  city  of  London,  by  special  custom,  the  churchwarden*^ 
with  the  minister,  make  a  corporation  for  lands  as  well  as 
goods ;  and  may  as  such,  hold,  purchase,  and  take  lands  fot 
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the  use  of  the  church,  &c  And  there  is  also  a  custom  in 
London,  that  the  minister  is  there  excused  from  repairing  the 
chancel  of  the  church.  2  Cro.  325  :  Ck).  Lii.  S :  1  Bx)L  Abr. 
330.  Church- wardens  may  have  appeal  of  rohhery  for  stealing 
the  goods  of  the  church.  1  RoL  Abr.  393 :  Cro.  Eliz.  179- 
And  they  may  also  purchase  goods  for  the  use  of  the  parish. 
Mar.  22.  67:  Cro.  Car.  552:  3  BuUi.  264:  Yelv.  173.— 
They  may  also  take  money  or  thin^  (by  legacy,  gift,  &c.) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  2  ?.  IVms.  125.  And  they 
may  dispose  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  wilh  the  consent  of  the 
parishioners,  1  Rol.  Abr,  393 :  1  Fent.  89 :  Cro.  Jac.  234  : 
4  rin.  256. 

But  the  church'foardens  (except  in  London)  hav«  no  right 
to,  or  interest  in,  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of  the  church, 
which  alone  belongs  to  the  parson  or  incumbent.  Comp. 
Incumb.  381 :  1  Vent.  127  :  4  Vin.  521. 

A  custom  pleaded  for  the  church- wardens  of  a  parish  to  set 
up  monuments,  &c.  in  a  church,  without  the  consent  of*  either 
rector  or  ordinary,  determined  to  be  illegal.  Beckwith  v.  Har^ 
ding,  1  Bam.  Sf  A.  508. 

They  may  bring  an  appeal  of  robbery  for  goods  of  the 
church  feloniously  stolen — Y.  B.  vol.  11.  p.  27. — and  ejectment 
for  land  leased  to  them  for  years.  Runnington's  Ejectment,  59: 
3  Com.  Dig.  Esglise  (F.  3.) 

If  they  waste  the  goods  of  the  church,  the  new  church" 
wardens  may  have  actions  against  them,  or  call  them  to  account ; 
though  the  parishioners  cannot  have  an  action  against  them 
for  wasting  the  church  goods;  for  they  must  make  new 
church' wardens,  who  must  prosecute  the  former,  &c.  1  Danv. 
Abr.  788 :  2  Cro.  845 :  Bro,  Account,  1. 

They  have  a  certain  special  property  in  the  organs,  bells, 
parish  books,  bible,  chalice,  surplice,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
church ;  of  which  they  have  the  custody  on  behalf  of  the  pa« 
rish,  whose  property  they  really  are ;  for  the  taking  away,  or 
for  any  damage  done  any  of  these,  the  church-wardens  may 
bring  an  action  at  law,  and  therefore  the  parson  cannot  sue 
for  them  in  the  Spiritual  Court.  1  Ro.  Rep.  255.  See  Cro. 
Eliz.  179:  1  Vent,  89:  1  Mod.  Il6. 

But  they  have  not,  virtute  officii,  the  custody  of  the  title 
deeds  of  the  advowson,  though  they  are  kept  in  a  chest  in  the 
church.     4  Term  Rep.  351. 

in.  1.  Of  their  Power;  and  2.  Dt/ly, — Church- wardens 
have  power  and  authority  throughout  the  parish,  though  it 
extends  into  different  hundreds  and  counties ;  being,  though 
temporal  officers,  employed  in  ecclefdastical  affairs,  and  must 
therefore  follow  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  kingdom. 
Shaw.  P.  L.  86. 

They  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  minister,  the  placing  the 
parishioners  in  the  seats  of  the  body  of  the  church,  appointing 
gallery  keepers,  &c  reserving  to  the  ordinary  a  power  to 
correct  the  same :  and  in  London,  the  church-wardens  have  this 
authority  in  themselves. 

Particular  persons  may  prescribe  to  have  a  seat,  as  belonging 
to  them  by  reason  of  their  estates,  as  being  an  ancient  mes- 
suage, &c.  and  the  seats  having  been  constantly  repaired  by 
them :  also  one  may  prescribe  to  any  aisle  in  the  church,  to 
sit,  and  to  bury  there,  always  repairing  the  same.  3  Inst.  202 : 
Cro.  Jac.  366.  See  5  Term  R.  296 :  5  Barn.  ^  A,  356.  If 
the  ordinary  displaces  a  person  claiming  a  seat  in  a  church  by 

Srescription,  a  prohibition  shall  be  granted,  &c.  12  Rep.  lOo. 
'he  parson  impropriate  has  a  right  to  the  chief  seat  in  the 
chancel ;  but  by  prescription  anouer  parishioner  may  have  it. 
Noy*s  Rep. 

A  chapel-warden  of  a  parochial  chapelry  has  not,  by  virtue 
of  his  ofiice,  any  authority  to  enter  the  chapel  and  remove  the 
pews  without  consent  of  the  perpetual  curate.  Jones  v.  Ellis, 
2  Younge  ^  J.  265. 

Besides  their  ordinary  power,  the  church'wardens  have  the 
care  of  the  beneOce  during  its  vacancy :  and  as  soon  as  there 
is  an  avoidance,  they  are  to  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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diocese  for  a  sequestration ;  which  being  granted,  they  are 
t6  manage  all  the  profits  and  expences  of  the  benefice  for  him 
that  succeeds,  plough  and  sow  in  his  glebes,  gather  in  tithes, 
thrash  out  and  sell  com,  repair  houses,  &ci  and  they  must  see 
that  the  church  be  duly  served  by  a  curate  approved  by  the 
bishop,  whom  they  are  to  pay  out  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice. 
2  Inst.  489 :  Shaw.  P.  L.  99  -  Stat.  IS  4*  14  Car.  2.  c.  12. 

The  church-wardens  have  not  originally  power  to  make  any 
rate  themselves,  exclusive  of  the  parishioners,  their  duty  being 
only  to  summon  the  parishioners  to  a  vestry^  who  are  to  meet 
For  that  purpose ;  and,  when  they  are  assembled,  a  rate  made 
by  the  majority  present  shall  bind  the  whole  parish,  although 
the  church'Wardens  voted  against  it.  Comp.  Incumb.  389: 
1  Vent.  361 :  3  Term  Rep.  592. 

But  if  the  church-wardens  give  the  parishioners  due  notice, 
that  they  intend  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rate  to 
repair  the  church,  and  the  parishioners  refuse  to  come,  or,  being 
assembled,  refuse  to  make  any  rate,  they  may  make  one  without 
their  concurrence ;  for  they  are  liable  to  be  punished  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  not  repairing  the  church.  Degge,  172: 
1  Vent.  361 :  1  Mod.  19*  194. 237.  See  farther  on  this  sub- 
ject, tit.  Vestry. 

A  taxation  by  a  pound-rate  is  the  most  equitable  way, 
which  if  refused  to  be  paid,  should  be  proceeded  for  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and  Quakers  are  subject  to  such  church 
rate,  recoverable  as  their  tithes.  Wood^s  Inst.  6.  1.  c  7 :  Gibs. 
219:  Degge,  171. 

Church-wardens  de  facto  may  maintain  an  action  against  a 
former  one  for  money  received  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  parish, 
though  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  plaintiffs  be  doubtful, 
and  though  they  are  not  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
defendant.    2  W.  Black.  559- 

A  parish  may  have  two  divisions,  with  church-wardens 
keeping  separate  accounts  for  each  division ;  therefore  when 
two  church-wardens  in  the  parish  of  A.  were  elected  for  the 
township  of  B.  and  two  others  for  the  rest  of  the  parish,  who 
each  made  separate  rates  for  their  own  division  respectively  : 
the  church-wardens  for  the  township  of  B.  may  maintain 
assumpsit  against  their  predecessors  in  office,  to  recover  a 
balance  remaining  in  their  hands,  without  joining  the  present 
or  late  church-wardens  of  the  parish,  either  as  plaintiffs  or 
defendants,  and  without  proving  that  their  appointment  had 
been  wholly  legal.  Astle  v.  Thomas,  3D.^R.  492 :2B.^C. 
271 :  I  C.^  P.  103. 

2.  Their  duty  is  extensive  and  various ;  the  heads  of  it  are 
therefore  here  ranged  alphabetically. 

Apprentices. — See  this  Diet.  tits.  Apprentices,  Chimtiey 
Sweepers. 

Bastards. — The  church- wardens  are  bound  to  provide  for 
such  for  whose  sustenance  the  parish  has  made  no  provision ; 
and  this  without  an  order  of  justices.  Hays  v.  Bryant,  Trin, 
29  G.  3.  in  C.  P. 

Belfry. — Church-wardens  oueht  to  keep  the  keys  of,  and 
take  care  the  bells  are  not  rung  without  proper  cause.     Can.  88. 

Briefs. — Church- wardens  are  by  stat.  4  An.  c.  14.  to  collect 
the  charity-money  upon  briefs;  which  are  letters>patent 
issuing  out  of  Chancery,  to  rebuild  churches,  restore  loss  by 
fire,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  read  in  churches ;  and  the  sums 
collected,  &c.  to  be  indorsed  on  the  briefs  in  words  at  length, 
and  signed  by  the  minister  and  church-wardens;  afler  which 
they  £all  be  delivered,  with  the  money  collected,  to  the  per- 
sons undertaking  them,  in  a  certain  time,  under  the  penalty 
of  20/.  A  register  is  to  be  kept  of  all  money  collected,  &c. 
Also  the  undertakers  in  two  months  after  the  receipts  of  the 
money,  and  notice  to  sufferers,  are  to  account  before  a  Master 
in  Chancery,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

BuriaL — The  consent  of  the  church- wardens  must  be  had 
for  burying  a  person  in  a  different  parish  from  that  in  which 
he  dies.  It  is  their  duty  not  to  suffer  suicides,  or  excom- 
municated persons,  to  be  buried  in  the  church  or  church-yard, 
without  licence  from  the  bishop.  By  stat.  30  Car^  2.  c.  3, 
2  a  - 
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they  are  to  apply  to  the  maeistrates  to  convict  offenders  for  not 
burying  in  wooUen.     See  also  post,  Register. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — The  penalties  under  stat.  13  and  14  Car. 
S.  c.  26.  for  reforming  abuses  in,  are  payable  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  where  the  offence  is  committed. 

Chimneif -sweepers. — See  that  tit.  in  this  Diet. 

Church. — Church- wardens  or  quest-men  are  to  take  care  it 
be  well  airedy  the  windows  glazed^  the  floors  well  paved,  &c. 
If  church-wardens  erect  or  add  a  new  gallery,  &c.  they  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  parishioners,  and  a  licence  of  the 
ordinary,  but  not  for  occasional  repairs.  2  Inst.  439  •  1  Mod. 
273.  See  ante,  III.  1.  They  must  also  take  care  to  have  in 
the  church  a  large  bible,  a  book  of  common  prayer,  a  book  of 
homilies,  a  font  of  stone,  a  decent  communion  table ;  with 
bread  and  wine  for  the  communion,  a  table-cloth,  carpet,  and 
flagon,  plate,  and  bowl  of  silver,  gold,  or  pewter.  Can.  20. 
Y.  B.  8  H.S.p.^:  Boot.  ^  Stud.  1 18 :  Beg.  151.  Church- 
wardens also  are  to  sign  certificates  of  persons  taking  the  sacra- 
ment, to  qualify  for  offices.  They  are  to  see  that  the  ten 
commandments  are  set  up  at  the  East  end  of  the  church,  and 
other  chosen  sentences  upon  the  walls,  with  a  reading  desk 
and  a  pulpit,  and  a  chest  for  alms,  all  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  church- wardens  to  prevent  any 
irreverence  or  indecency  from  being  committed  in  the  church ; 
and  therefore  they  may  pull  off  a  person's  hat  in  the  church, 
or  even  turn  him  out  if  he  attempts  to  disturb  the  congre- 
gation. The  church  being  under  the  care  of  the  church- 
wardens, they  may  refuse  to  open  it  at  the  instance  of  any  per- 
son, except  the  parson,  or  any  one  acting  under  him.  1  Sand. 
13 :  1  Lev.  19^ :  1  Sid.  301 :  3  Salk.  37  :  12  Mod.  433 :  Can. 
85.  They  are  not  to  suffer  any  stranger  to  preach,  unless  he 
appears  qualified,  by  producing  a  licence — and  such  preacher 
is  to  register  his  name,  and  the  day  when  he  preached,  in  a 
book.  Can.  50.  52.  The  pulpit  is  exclusively  the  right  of 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  the  church-wardens  are  punish- 
able if  they  shut  the  door  against  him ;  and  his  consent  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  stranger's  preaching.  3  Salk.  87 '.  12  Mod.  433. 
See  farther  this  Diet.  tit.  Church. 

Church-yards. — By  the  canons  of  the  church  it  is  ordained 
that  the  church- wardens,  or  quest-men,  shal]  take  care  that 
the  church-yards  be  well  and  sufficiently  repaired,  found,  and 
maintained  with  walls,   rails,  or  pales,  as  have  been  in  each 

Elace  accustomed,  at  their  charges,  unto  whom  the  same,  by 
iw,  appertaineth ;  they  are  also  to  see  that  the  church  lie 
well  kept  and  repaired ;  and  by  a  constitution  of  Archbishop 
Winchelsea,  this  charge  is  to  be  at  the  expence  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. 2  Inst.  489*  (But  one  who  has  land  adjoining  to 
the  church-yard  may  by  custom  be  bound  to  keep  the  fences 
in  repair.)  Church-rvard6ns  shall  suffer  no  plays,  feasts,  ban* 
quets,  suppers,  church -ales,  drinkings,  temporal  courts  or 
leets,  lay  juries,  musters,  or  any  profane  usage,  to  be  kept  in 
the  church  or  church-yard. — Nor  shall  they  suffer  any  idle 
persons  to  abide  either  in  the  church-yard  or  the  church- 
porch  during  the  time  of  divine  service  or  preaching,  but 
shall  cause  them  to  come  in  or  to  depart.  So  also,  by  the 
common  law,  church- wardens  may  justify  the  removal  of  tu- 
multuous persons  from  the  church-yard  to  prevent  them  from 
disturbing  the  congregation  whilst  the  minister  is  performing 
the  rites  of  burial.  1  Mod.  l68.  And  by  the  canon  law  may 
prevent  an  excommunicated  person  from  even  entering  into  the 
church-yard  at  any  time  or  on  any  pretence. 

By  59  G.  3.  c.  12.  §  17*  all  buildings  and  lands  purchased 
and  hired  by  church-wardens  and  overseers,  by  authority  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  shall  be  conveyed,  devised,  and 
assured  to  the  church-wardens  and  overseers  and  their  succes- 
sors, intrust  for  the  parish;  and  such  church -wardens,  &c. 
shall  and  may  accept,  take,  and  hold  in  virtue  of  a  body  cor- 
porate on  behalf  of  the  puish,  all  buildings  and  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  parish,  &c. 

By  the  I  and  2  W.  4.  c.  5^.  the  church- wardens  and  over- 
seers may  inclose  from  any  forest  or  waste  lands  belonging  to 


the  Crown,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  any  portion  (^ 
such  forest  or  waste  not  exceeding  50  acres,  for  cultivating  and 
improving  the  same  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  pariw  and 
the  poor  persons  within  the  same. 

Conventicles. — Church-wardens  are  to  levy  the  penalties  by 
warrant  of  a  justice,  under  stat.  22  Car.  2.  c.  1. 

Countv  Rate.—See  stat.  12  G.  2.  c.  29. 

Drunkenness. — Church^wardens  are  to  receive  the  penalties 
under  stat.  4  G.  1.  c.  5:  21  G.  2.  c.  7:  and  1  Jac.  1.  c.  9. 
See  this  Diet.  tit.  Constable. 

Fast  Days. — See  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  5. 

Fire. — See  this  Diet.  tit.  Fire. 

Game.->-Church-wardens  are  to  receive  the  penalties  under 
stat.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  27* 

Gt:eenwich  Hospital. — Church- wardens  are  to  sign  certifi- 
cates of  out-pensioners  under  stat  3  G.  3.  c.  16. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars. — Church-wardens  are  to  apprehend, 
and  receive  the  penalties  under  stat.  9  aiu^  10  fV.  3.  c  27,  and 
9  G.  2.  c.  23. 

Non^confomUsts. — Church-wardens  to  levy  the'  penalty  of 
I2d.  on  persons  not  coming  to  church  each  Sunday,  under 
stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  2. 

Parson. — Church-wardens  are  to  observe  whether  be  reads 
the  thirty-nine  articles  twice  a  year,  and  the  canons  once  in 
the  year,  preaches  every  Sunday  good  doctrine,  reads  the 
Common  Prayer,  celebrates  the  sacraments^  preaches  in  his 
gown,  visits  the  sick,  catechises  children,  marries  according  to 
law,  &c. 

Parishioners. — Church- wardens  to  see  if  they  come  to 
church,  and  duly  attend  the  worship  of  God ;  if  baptism  be 
neglected;  women  not  churched;  persons  marrying  in  pro- 
hibited degrees,  or  without  banns  or  licence ;  alms-houses  or 
schools  abused ;  legacies  given  to  pious  uses ;  &c  Can.  117: 
Cro.  Car.  291  :  1  Fent.  1 14. 

Poor. — Church- wardens  are  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
overseers;  every  church- warden  being  an  overseer,  but  not 
i  coutrd, — See  this  Diet.  tit.  Overseer,  Poor, 

By  55  G.  3.  c.  137*  no  church- warden  (overseer.  Sec)  is  to 
be  concerned  in  any  contract  for  supplying  the  poor,  while  he 
is  in  such  office,  on  penalty  of  lOOL,  except  in  certain  cases  of 
necessity  specified  in  the  act,  under  a  certificate  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace.  See  3  Bam.  S^  A.  145.  An  overseer  who  sup- 
plied coals  indirectly  for  the  use  of  the  poor  was  held  not  liaUe 
to  any  penalty,  unless  he  did  it  for  his  own  profit.  3  Bam.  4* 
Cres.  6.  A  farmer  furnished  the  produce  of  hb  land  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  at  a  fair  market  price ;  he  was  held  liable  to 
penalties  under  the  55  G.  3.  c.  137-     8  Taunt.  239. 

Presentments. — Church- wardens,  by  their  oath,  are  to  pre- 
sent, or  certify  to  the  bishop  or  his  ofiBcers,  all  things  present- 
able by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  relate  to  the  church,  to 
the  minister,  and  to  the  parishioners.  The  articles  which  are 
delivered  to  church-waroens  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  on  the  book  cf  canons,  and  cm 
rubritks  of  the  common  prayer.  They  are  also  bound  by  the 
4  Jac.  1.  c  5.  to  prevent  tippling  or  drunkenness,  and  by 
3  Jac.  I.e.  4.  recusants.  They  need  not  take  a  fresh  oath  upon 
each  presentment  they  make,  nor  are  they  obliged  to  make 
presentments  oftener  than  once  a  year ;  but  they  may  do  it  as 
often  as  they  please,  except  there  is  a  custom  in  the  parish  to 
the  contrary;  and,  upon  default  or  neglect  in  the  cburdi- 
wardens,  the  minister  may  present;  but  such  presentment 
ought  to  be  upon  oath.  Can.  117:  Cro.  Car.  285.291 :  1  Fent. 
86.  114 :  and  see  1  Vent.  127 :  1  Sound.  13 :  1  Sid.  463. 

Rates.— See  ante.  III.  I. 

Recusants. — See  Presentments,  Non^confonmsts. 

Registers. — Church-wardens  shall  provide  a  box  wherein  to 
keep  the  parish  register,  with  three  locks  and  three  keys ;  two 
of  the  keys  to  be  kept  by  them,  and  one  by  the  minister: 
and  every  Sunday  they  shall  see  that  the  minister  enter  therein 
all  the  christonings,  weddings,  and  burials  that  have  happened 
the  week  before ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  page,  they  shall. 
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with  tbe  minister,  subscribe  their  names:  and  they  shall, 
within  a  month  afker  the  25th  day  of  March,  yearly,  transmit 
to  the  bishop  a  copy  thereof  for  the  year  before,  subscribed  as 
above.  By  stat.  23  G.  3.  c,  67.  upon  the  entry  of  any  burial, 
marriage,  birth,  or  christening  in  the  register  of  any  parish, 
prednct,  or  place,  a  stamp  duty  of  3d.  shall  be  paid ;  and  there- 
rare  the  church-wardens  and  overseers,  or  one  of  them,  are 
directed  to  provide  a  book  for  this  purpose,  with  proper  stamps 
for  each  entry,  and  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  for  the  stamps 
contained  therein,  out  of  the  rates  under  their  management  ; 
and  to  receive  back  the  moneys  which  shall  be  so  paid  from  the 
persons  authorised  to  demand  and  receive  the  said  duties. 

Sund€nf. — Church-wardens  to  levy  penalties  for  profaning : 
under  stat.  1  Car.  1.  c.  I.  and  29  Car.  2.  c.  7- 

IV.  Of  their  Accounts. — At  the  end  of  the  year  the  church- 
wardens are  to  yield  just  accounts  to  the  minister  and  parish- 
ionerSy  and  deliver  what  remains  in  their  hands  to  the  parish- 
ionen  or  to  new  churchwardens :  in  case  they  refuse,  they  may 
be  presented  at  the  next  visitation,  or  the  new  officers  may  by 
process  call  them  to  account  before  the  ordinary,  or  sue  them  by 
writ  of  account  at  common  law.  Shaw.  P.  L.  76:  12  Mod.  9  •' 
Bro.  Account.  7  i  •  But  in  laying  out  their  money,  they  are 
punishable  for  fraud  only,  not  indiscretion.  Gibs.  196: 
1  Bum's  Just.  349 :  Shaw.  P.  L.  76.  If  their  receipts  fall 
short  of  their  disbursements,  the  succeeding  church-wardens 
may  pay  them  the  balance,  and  place  it  to  their  account.  I  Rol. 
Ah.  121 :  Can.  89.  IO9.  &c  And  the  Court  of  Chancery  on 
application  will  make  an  order  for  the  piurpose.  2  Eq.  Ab.  203 : 
Pre.  CA.  43  :  but  see  4  Vin.  (8vo.)  529- 

Church-wardens  de  facto  may  maintain  an  action  against  a 
former  church- warden  for  money  received  by  him  for  the  use 
of  the  parish ;  though  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  plain- 
ti£&  to  their  office  be  doubtful,  and  though  they  be  not  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  defendant.     2  n,  Blackst.  559* 

By  the  stat.  3  and  4i  W.  ^  M.  c.  11.  in  all  actions  to  be 
brought  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  at  the  assizes,  for 
money  mis-spent  by  church- wardens,  the  evidence  of  the 
parbhioners,  other  than  such  as  receive  alms,  shall  be  taken 
and  admitted. 

Ckmrch-wardens  are  comprehended  within  the  purview  of 
the  stats.  7  Jac.  1.  c.  5.  and  21  Jac.  1.  c.  12.  as  to  pleading  the 
general  issue  to  actions  brought  against  them,  and  as  to  double 
costs  when  they  have  judgment. 

But  in  an  action  on  the  case  against  a  church-warden  for  a 
false  and  malicious  presentment,  though  there  be  judgment  for 
him,  yet  he  shall  not  have  double  costs ;  for  the  statute  does 
not  extend  to  spiritual  affairs.  Cro.  Car.  285.  467 :  1  Sid.  463 : 

1  Veni.  36'.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  6\  :  Hardw.  125. 

The  Spiritual  Court  can  only  order  the  church-warden/  ac- 
counts to  be  audited,  but  cannot  make  a  rate  to  re-imburse 
them,  because  they  are  not  obliged  to  lay  out  money  before 
they  receive  it.   Hatdw.  381  :  2  Stra.  974 :  Cro.  Car.  285, 286. 

But  a  custom  that  the  church-wardens  shall,  before  the  end 
of  their  year,  give  notice  to  the  parishioners  to  audit  their 
accounts,  and  that  a  general  rate  shall  be  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-imbursing  them  all  money  advanced,  is  good. 

2  Andr.  32. 

If  there  be  a  select  committee  or  vestry  elected  by  custom, 
and  the  diurch-wardens  exhibit  their  accounts  to  such  com- 
mittee, who  allow  the  same,  this  shall  discharge  them  from 
being  proceeded  against  in  the  Spiritual  Court.  2  Luiw.  1027. 
So  d[  allowance  at  a  vestry  in  general.  Bunb.  247.  289: 
1  Vent.  367 :  I  Sid.  281 :  Raytn.  418  :  2  Barn.  K.  B.  421  : 
Amdr.  1 1.  And  if  the  Spiritual  Court  take  any  step  whatever 
after  the  accounts  are  delivered  in,  it  is  an  excess  of  jurisdiction 
for  which  prohibidon  will  be  granted,  even  after  sentence. 

3  Term  Rep.  3. 

CHURCHESSET,  or  churchset,  ciricseat.^  A  Saxon  word 
used  in  DomesdoM,  which  is  interpreted  auasi  semen  ecclesice, 
cam   paid   to   the  churcL    Fleta  says,  it  signifies  a  certain 


measure  of  wheat,  which  in  riiqes  past  every  man  on  St. 
Martin's  day  gave  to  holy  church,  as  well  in  the  times  of  the 
Britons  as  of  the  English ;  yet  many  great  persons,  after  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  gave  their  contribution  according  to  the 
ancient  law  of  Moses,  in  the  name  of  Jirst  fruits  y  as  in  the 
writ  of  King  Canutus  sent  to  the  Pope  is  particularly  con- 
tained, in  which  they  call  it  churchsed.  Selden's  Hist.  Tithes, 
p.  216. 

CHURCH-SCOT.  Customary  oblations  paid  to  the  parish- 
priest;  from  which  duties  the  religious  sometimes  purchased 
an  exemption  for  themselves  and  their  tenants. 

CHURCH-  YARD.  Chiding,  quarreling,  or  brawling  there 
is  punishable  ecclesiastically  by  5  and  6  E.  6.  c  4.  §  1 ;  and  by 
27  G.  3.  c.  14.  the  suit  is  to  be  commenced  within  eight 
calendar  months :  and  by  5  and  6  E.  6.  c.  4.  striking  with  a 
weapon,  or  drawing  with  such  intent  in  any  church-yard,  is 
punishable  with  loss  of  ears,  burning,  and  excommunication. 
Taking  up  dead  bodies  out  of  a  church-yard,  though  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection,  is  an  indictable  offence.  2  T.  R.  733 : 
Leach,  498  :  Rex  v.  Gilles,  Russ.  ^  Ry.  366. 

CHURLE,  ceorle,  carL  Was  in  the  Saxon  times  a  tenant 
at  will,  of  free  condition,  who  held  some  land  of  the  Thanes, 
on  condition  of  rents  and  services ;  which  ceorles  were  of  two 
sorts ;  one  that  hired  the  lord's  tenementary  estate,  like  our 
farmers;  the  other  that  tilled  and  manured  the  demesnes 
(yielding  work  and  not  rent),  and  were  thereupon  called  his 
sockmen  or  ploughmen.     Spelm. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  quinque  porius."}  Those  havens  that 
lie  towards  France,  and  therefore  have  been  thought  by  our 
kings  to  be  such  as  ought  to  be  vigilantly  guarded  and  pre- 
served against  invasion  :  in  which  respect  they  have  an  especial 
governor,  called  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  divers 
privileges  granted  them,  as  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  ;  their  warden 
having  not  only  the  authority  of  an  admiral  amongst  them, 
but  sending  out  writs  in  his  own  name,  &c.    4  Inst.  222. 

Cambden  says,  that  Kent  is  accounted  the  key  of  England  ; 
and  that  William,  called  the  Conqueror,  was  the  first  that 
made  a  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  which  he  did  to  bring  that  country  under  a  stricter  sub- 
mission to  his  government ;  but  King  John  was  the  first  who 
granted  the  privileges  to  those  ports  which  they  still  enjoy : 
however,  it  was  upon  condition  that  they  should  provide  a 
certain  number  of  ships  at  their  own  charge  for  forty  days,  as 
often  as  the  king  should  have  occasion  for  them  in  the  wars, 
he  being  then  under  a  necessity  of  having  a  navy  for  passing 
into  Normandy,  to  recover  that  dukedom  which  he  had  lost. 
And  this  service  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  acknowledged 
and  performed,  upon  the  king's  summons,  attending  with  their 
ships  the  time  limited  at  their  proper  costs,  and  staying  as  long 
after  as  the  king  pleased  at  his  own  charge.  Somner  <f  Roman 
Ports  in  Kent.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  Navy. 

The  Cinque  Ports,  as  we  now  account  them,  are,  Dover, 
Sandwich,  Romney,  Winchelsea,  and  Rye;  and  to  these  we 
may  add  Hythe  and  Hastings,  which  are  reckoned  as  part  or 
members  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  though  by  the  first  institution 
it  is  said  that  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  added  as  members, 
and  that  the  others  were  the  Cinque  Ports:  there  are  also 
several  other  towns  adjoining  that  nave  the  privileges  of  the 
ports.  These  Cinque  Ports  have  certain  franchises  to  hold 
pleas.  Sec:,  and  the  king's  writs  do  not  run  there ;  but  on  a 
judgment  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  if  the  defendant  hath  no 
goods,  &c.  except  in  the  ports,  the  plaintiff  may  get  the  records 
certified  into  Chancery,  and  from  thence  sent  by  mittimus  to 
the  Lord  Warden  to  make  execution.     4  Inst.  223  :  3  Leon.  3. 

The  constable  of  Dover  Castle  is  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  And  there  are  several  courts  within  the  Cinque  Ports  ; 
one  before  the  constable,  others  within  the  ports  themselves, 
before  the  mayors  and  jurats ;  another,  which  is  called  curia 
quinque  portuum  apud  Shepway :  there  is  likewise  a  court  of 
Chancery,  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  decide  matters  of  equity  ; 
but  no  original  writs  issue  thence.  1  Danv.  Ab.  793.  The  juris- 
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diction  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  eeneral^  extending  to  personal^ 
real,  and  mixed  actions;  and  if  any  erroneous  judgment  is 
given  in  the  Cinque  Ports  before  any  of  the  mayors  and  Jurats, 
error  lies  accordmg  to  the  custom,  by  bill  in  nature  of  error, 
before  the  Lord  ^^rden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  his  court  of 
^Shepway,  And  in  these  cases  the  mayor  and  jurats  may  be 
fined,  and  the  mayor  removed,  &c.  4  Inst.  334:  Cromp, 
Jurisd.  1 38. — And  error  lies  from  the  court  of  Sheproatf  to  the 
Court  of  ^.  B.     Jenk.  71  :  I  Sid.  S56. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Cinque  Ports  are  not  Jura 
regcUia,  like  counties  palatine,  but  are  parcel  of  the  county  of 
Kent :  so  that  if  a  writ  be  brought  aeainst  one  for  land  within 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  he  appears  and  pleads  to  it,  and  judg- 
ment is  given  against  him  in  the  Common  Pleas,  this  judg- 
ment shall  bind  him ;  for  the  land  is  not  exempted  out  of  the 
county,  and  the  tenant  may  waive  the  benefit  of  his  privilege. 
Wood's  Inst.  519. 

The  Cinque  Ports  cannot  award  process  of  outlawry.  Cro. 
Eliz.  910.  And  a  quo  minus  lies  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  Ibid. 
911.  If  a  man  is  imprisoned  at  Dover  by  tne  Lord  Warden, 
an  habeas  corpus  may  be  issued ;  for  the  privilege  that  the 
king's  writ  lies  not  there  is  intended  between  party  and  party, 
and  there  can  be  no  such  privilege  against  the  king ;  and  an 
habeas  corpus  is  a  prerogative  writ,  by  which  the  king  demands 
an  account  of  the  Uberty  of  the  subject.  Cro.  Jac.  543 :  1  Nets. 
Ab.  447. 

Certiorari  lies  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  remove  indictments ; 
and  the  jurisdiction  that  brev.  dom.  regis  non  currit  is  only  in 
civil  causes  between  party  and  party,  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27. 
§24. 

By  Stat.  51  G.  S.  c.  36.  the  king  is  empowered  to  appoint 
justices  of  the  peace  within  and  throughout  the  liberties  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  for  facilitating  the  execution  of  justice ;  but  such 
justices  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  sessions 
within  the  several  Cinque  Ports,  nor  within  the  corporate 
towns  of  Pevensey,  Seaford,  Lydd,  Folkestone,  Feversham, 
Fordwich,  Tenterden,  or  Deal;  nor  to  claim  any  authority 
with  those  towns,  nor  any  right  or  privilege  belonging  to  any 
member  of  those  corporations. 

CIRC  AD  A.  A  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon for  visiting  the  churches.     Du  Fresne. 

CIRCUITY  OF  ACTION,  circuitus  aclionis.^  A  longer 
course  of  proceeding  to  recover  a  thing  sued  for  than  is  needful : 
as  if  a  person  grant  a  rent-charge  of  10/.  per  annum  out  of 
his  manor  of  B.,  and  after  the  grantee  disseiseth  the  grantor 
of  the  same  manor,  who  brings  an  assise  and  recovers  the  land, 
and  20/.  damages,  which  being  paid,  the  grantee  brings  his 
action  for  1 0/.  of  his  rent  due  during  the  time  of  the  disseisin, 
which  he  must  have  had  if  no  disseisin  had  been :  this  is  called 
circuity  of  action,  because  as  the  grantor  was  to  receive  20/. 
damages,^  and  pay  10/.  rent,  he  might  have  received  but  10/. 
only  for  damages,  and  the  grantee  might  have  kept  the  other 
10/.  in  his  hands  by  way  of  retainer  for  his  rent,  and  so  saved 
his  action,  which  appears  to  be  needless.  Terms  de  Ley.  If 
the  obligee  in  a  bond  covenant  not  to  sue  the  obligors,  this 
may  be  pleaded  as  a  release  in  order  to  avoid  circuity  of  action ; 
but  if  he  covenant  not  to  sue  one  of  two  obligors,  this  shall  not 
operate  as  a  release  to  the  other.  See  tit.  Action;  and  see 
4  Term  R.  470. 

CIRCUITS.  Certain  divisions  of  the  kingdom  appointed 
for  the  judges  to  go  twice  a  year,  for  administering  of  justice, 
in  the  several  counties.  These  circuits  are  made  in  the  respec- 
tive vacations,  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms.  As  to  their 
antiquity,  see  Madd.  Hist.  Exch.  c.  3.  §  12:  Wynnes,  Eun. 
V.  2.  577.     See  tits.  Assize,  Nisi  Prius. 

The  several  counties  of  England  are  divided  into  six  circuits, 
viz.  i.  Midland;  containing  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  Warwick — 
2.  Norfolk  ;  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk — 3.  Home;  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey— 4.  Oxford  ;  Berks,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Salop,  Glou- 


cester, Monmouth,  Stafford,  Worcester— 5.  Wbstern  ;  South- 
ampton, Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Somerset — 6.  North- 
ern; York,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, Lancashire.  Wales  is  now  divided  into  two  circuits, 
one  embracing  the  counties  of  North  Wales  and  Chester, 
and  the  other  the  counties  of  South  Wales.  And  since  the 
1  W.  4.  c.  70.  one  of  the  English  judges  holds  the  assises  for 
the  several  counties  of  South  Wales,  and  one  for  the  counties 
of  North  Wales,  and  the  two  judges  together  hold  the  assizes 
at  Chester.  See  farther  tit.  Assize.  See  3  G.  4.  c.  10.  as  to 
the  power  of  opening  and  reading  the  circuit  commissions  on  a 
day  subsequent  to  the  day  named  therein. 

CIRCUMSPECTE  AGATIS.  Is  the  title  of  a  statute 
made  anno  13  £.  1.  ^.  4.  relating  to  prohibitions,  prescribing 
certain  cases  to  the  judges,  wherein  the  king's  prohibition  lies 
not.     2  Inst.  187.     See  tit.  Prohibition. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE.     See  tit.  Evidence. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS.  Bystanders;  a  word  of  art, 
signifying  the  supplying  or  making  up  the  number  of  Jurors, 
if  any  impanelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  challenged  by 
either  party,  by  adding  to  them  so  many  of  such  as  are  present, 
or  standing  by  (tales  de  circumstantibus),  who  are  qualified  as 
will  serve  the  tiun.     See  tit.  Jury. 

CIRCUMVENTION,  is  any  act  of  fraud,  whereby  a  person 
is  reduced  to  a  deed  by  decreet.     Scotch  Diet. 

CITATION,  citatio.'^  A  summons  to  appear,  applied  par- 
ticularly to  process  in  the  Spiritual  Court.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  proceed  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  by  citation,  libel,  &c.  A  person  is  not  generally  to  be 
cited  to  appear  out  of  the  diocese,  or  peculiar  junsdiction  where 
he  lives ;  unless  it  be  by  the  archbishop,  in  default  of  the 
ordinary;  where  the  ordinary  is  party  to  the  suit,  in  cases 
of  appeal,  &c.,  and  by  law  a  defendant  may  be  sued  where  he 
lives,  though  it  is  for  subtracting  tithes  in  another  diocese,  &c. 
1  Nets.  449.  By  the  stat.  23  Ii.  8.  c.  9.  every  archbishop  may 
cite  any  person  dwelling  in  any  bishop's  diocese  within  his 
province  for  heresy,  &c.,  if  the  bishop  or  other  ordinary  con- 
sents ;  or  if  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  or  judge,  do  not  do  his 
duty  in  punishing  the  offence.  Where  persons  are  cited  out  of 
their  diocese,  and  live  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  a 
prohibition,  or  consultation,  may  be  granted :  but  where  persons 
live  in  the  diocese,  if  when  they  are  cited  they  do  not  appear, 
they  are  to  be  excommunicated,  &c  The  above  statute  was 
made  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  dioceses ;  and  if 
any  person  is  cited  out  of  the  diocese,  &c,  where  the  civil  or 
canon  law  doth  not  aUow  it,  the  party  grieved  shall  have 
double  damages.  If  one  defame  another  within  the  peculiar 
of  the  archbishop,  he  may  be  punished  there ;  although  he 
dwell  in  any  remote  place  out  of  the  archbishop's  peculiar. 
Godb.  190.     See  tit.  Courts  EcclesiasticcU. 

CITY,  civitasJ}  According  to  Cowd  is  a  town  corporate, 
which  hath  a  bishop  and  cathedral  church,  which  is  called 
civiias,  oppidum,  and  urbs;  civitas,  in  regard  it  is  governed  by 
justice  and  order  of  magistracy ;  oppidum,  for  that  it  contains 
a  great  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  urbs,  because  it  is  in  due 
form  beeirt  about  with  walls.  But  Crompton,  in  his  Jurisdic* 
lions,  where  he  reckons  up  the  cities,  leaveth  out  Ely,  although 
it  hath  a  bishop  and  cathedral  church ;  and  puts  in  West- 
minster, though  it  hath  not  at  present  a  bi^op:  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke  makes  Cambridge  a  dty  ;  yet  there  is  no  men- 
tion that  it  was  ever  an  episcopal  see.  Indeed  it  appears  by  the 
Stat.  S5  H,  8.  c.  10.  that  there  was  a  bishop  of  Westminster ; 
see  tit.  Bishops ;  since  which  in  stat.  1 7  EUz.  c.  5.  it  is  termed 
a  city,  or  borough :  and  notwithstanding  what  Coke  observes 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  old  stat.  11  H.7.c.4h  Cambridge  is 
called  only  a  town. 

Kingdoms  have  been  said  to  contain  as  many  cities  as  they 
have  sees  of  archbishops  and  bishops ;  but  according  to  Blouni, 
city  is  a  word  which  hath  obtained  since  the  Conquest ;  for  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  there  were  no  cities,  but  all  great  towns 
were  called  burghs,  and  even  London  was  then  styled  LondoH^^ 
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Bcmrg ;  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now  called  Edinburgh. 
And  lone  after  the  Conquest  the  word  cili/  is  used  promiscu- 
ously with  the  word  burgh^  as  in  the  charter  of  Leicester  it  is 
called  hoth  civiias  and  burgus;  which  shows  that  those  writers 
were  mistaken  that  tell  us  every  dty  was  or  is  a  hishop's  see. 
And  though  the  word  city  signifies  with  us  such  a  town  corpo- 
rate as  hath  usually  a  hishop  and  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is 
not  always  so. 

A  city,  says  Blackslone,  is  a  town  incorporated,  which  is 
or  hath  been  the  see  of  a  hishop ;  and  though  the  bishoprick 
be  dissolyed,  as  at  Westminster,  yet  still  it  remaineth  a  city. 
1  OovftfR.  114. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Westminster  retained  the  name  of 
city,  not  because  it  had  been  a  bishop's  see,  but  because  it  was 
expressly  created  such,  in  the  letters-patent  by  King  Hen.  VIII. 
erecting  it  into  a  bishoprick. — See  Bumei's  Reform.  Appx. 
There  was  a  similar  clause  in  favour  of  the  other  five  new 
created  cities,  Chester,  Peterborough,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol :  the  charter  for  Chester  is  in  Gib.  Cod.  1449;  and  that 
for  Oxford  in  14  Rym.  Feed.  854.  Lord  Coke  seems  anxious 
to  rank  Cambridge  among  the  cities.  Mr.  Wooddeson,  late 
Vinerian  Professor  (see  his  Lectures,  i.  302.)  has  produced  a  de- 
ciaive  authority  that  cities  and  bishops'  sees  had  not  originally 
any  necessary  connexion  with  each  other.  It  is  that  of  In- 
gulphus,  who  relates  that  at  the  great  council  assembled  in 
1 072,  to  settle  the  claim  of  precedence  between  the  two  arch- 
bishops, it  was  decreed  that  bishops'  sees  should  be  transferred 
from  towns  to  cities. 

The  accidental  coincidence  of  the  same  number  of  bishops 
and  cities  would  naturally  produce  the  supposition  that  they 
were  connected  together  as  a  necessary  cause  and  effect ;  it  is 
certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  above  authority  that  the 
same  distinction  is  not  paid  to  bishops*  sees  in  Ireland* 

Mr.  Hargrove,  in  his  notes  to  1  -Insi.  110.  proves  that  al- 
though Westminster  is  a  city,  and  has  sent  citizens  to  parlia- 
ment finom  the  time  of  Ed.  VI.  it  never  was  incorporated;  and 
this  is  a  striking  instance  in  contradiction  of  the  learned  opi- 
nions there  referred  to,  viz.  that  the  king  could  not  grant 
within  time  of  memory  to  any  place  the  right  of  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament  without  first  creating  that  place  a  corpora- 
tion. 1  Comnu  edit.  179^>  in  n.  See  also  tits.  Parliament, 
Bishops,  Borough,  &c 

CIVIL  LAW.  Is  defined  to  be  that  law  which  every  par- 
tacolar  nation,  commonwealth,  or  city,  has  established  pecu- 
liarly for  itself:  Jus  civile  est,  quod  quisque  populus  sibi  cotisli- 
iuU.  Just.  Inst.  Now  more  properly  distmguished  by  the  name 
of  municipal  law :  the  term  Civil  Law  being  chiefly  applied  to 
that  which  the  old  Romans  used,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations.  The  Roman  law  was  founded  first, 
upon  the  r^al  constitutions  of  their  ancient  kings ;  next  upon 
the  twelve  tables  of  the  Decemviri;  then  upon  the  laws  or 
statutes  enacted  by  the  Senate  or  people;  the  edicts  of  the 
Pneior  and  the  Responsa  Prudentum,  or  opinions  of  learned 
\MwjeT9 ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  imperial  decrees  or  constitutions 
of  successive  emperors. — These  had  by  degrees  grown  to  an 
enormous  bulk ;  but  the  inconvenience  arising  therefrom  was 
in  part  remedied,  by  the  collections  of  three  private  lawyers, 
Gr^orius,  Hermogenes,  and  Papsnius ;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  by  whose  orders  a  code  was 
compiled,  A.  D.  458,  being  a  methodical  collection  of  all  the 
imperial  constitutions  then  in  force;  which  Theodosian  Code 
was  the  only  book  of  dvil  law  received  as  authentic  in  the 
western  part  of  Europe,  till  many  centuries  after. — For  Justi- 
nian commanded  only  in  the  eastern  remains  of  the  empire ; 
and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  present  body  of  Civil 
Laws  was  compiled  and  finished  by  Trebonian,  about  the  year 
533. 

This  consists  of, — 1«  The  Institutes;  which  contain  the  ele- 
ments or  first  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in  four  books. — 
2.  The  Digests  or  Pandects,  in  fifty  books;  containing  the 
opinionj  and  writings  of  eminent  lawyers^  digested  in  a  sys- 


tematic method. — S,  A  New  Code,  or  collection  of  imperial 
constitutions,  in  twelve  books ;  the  lapse  of  a  century  having 
rendered  the  former  code  of  Theodosius  imperfect.-— 4.  The 
Novels,  or  new  constitutions  posterior  in  time  to  the  other  books, 
and  amounting  to  a  supplement  to  the  code  containing  new 
decrees  of  successive  emperors,  as  new  questions  happened  to 
arise. — These  form  the  body  of  the  Roman  law,  or  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis,  as  published  about  the  time  of  Justinian ;  which, 
however,  soon  fell  into  neglect  and  oblivion  till  about  the  year 
1130,  when  a  copy  of  the  Digests  was  found  at  Amalfi,  in 
Italy;  which  accident,  concurring  with  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  ecclesiastic,  suddenly  gave  a  new  vogue  and  authority 
to  the  Civil  Law,  and  introduced  it  into  several  nations. 
1  Comm.  80,  81. 

The  Digests  or  Pandects,  was  collected  from  the  works  and 
commentaries  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  some  whereof  lived  before 
the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  The  whole  Digest  is  divided  into 
seven  parts :  the  first  part  contains  the  elements  of  the  law,  as 
what  is  justice,  right,  Sic.  The  second  part  treats  of  judees 
and  judgments.  The  third  part  of  personal  action,  &c.  The 
fourth  part  of  contracts,  pawns,  and  pledges.  The  fifVh  part 
of  wills,  testaments,  &c.  The  sixth  part  of  the  possession  of 
goods.  The  seventh  part  of  obligations,  crimes,  punishments, 
&c.  The  Institutes  contain  a  system  of  the  whole  body  of  law, 
and  are  an  epitome  of  the  Digest  divided  into  four  books ;  but 
sometimes  they  correct  the  Digest ;  they  are  called  Institutes, 
because  they  are  for  instruction,  and  show  an  easy  way  to  the 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law :  but  they  are  not  so 
distinct  and  comprehensive  as  they  might  be,  nor  so  useful  at 
this  time  as  they  were  at  first.  The  Novels,  or  AutJientics, 
were  published  at  several  times,  without  any  method ;  they  are 
termed  Novels  as  they  are  new  laws,  and  Authentics,  being 
authentically  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  tongue; 
and  the  whole  volume  is  divided  into  nine  collations,  constitu- 
tions, or  sections;  and  they  again  into  168  novels,  which  also 
are  distributed  into  certain  chapters.  The  first  collation  re- 
lates to  heirs,  executors,  &c. ;  the  second,  the  state  of  the 
church ;  the  third  is  against  bawds ;  the  fourth  concerns  mar- 
riages, &c. ;  the  fifth  forbids  the  alienation  of  the  possessions 
of  the  church ;  the  sixth  shows  the  legitimacy  of  children,  &c. ; 
the  seventh  determines  who  shall  be  witnesses ;  the  eighth 
ordains  wills  to  be  good,  though  imperfect,  &c. ;  and  the  ninth 
contains  matter  of  succession  in  goods,  &c.  Diet.  See  Gib' 
bon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  8,  chap.  44. 

To  these  tomes  of  the  Civil  Law  we  may  add  the  Book  of 
Feuds,  which  contains  the  customs  and  services  that  the  sub- 
ject or  vassal  oweth  to  his  prince  or  lord,  for  such  lands  or  fees 
as  he  holdeth  of  him.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor  were 
either  by  a  rescript,  which  was  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  in 
answer  to  particular  persons  who  inquired  the  law  of  him ;  or 
by  edict,  which  the  Emperor  established  of  his  own  accord, 
that  it  might  be  generally  observed  by  every  subject ;  or  by 
decree,  which  the  Emperor  pronounced  between  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  upon  hearing  a  particular  cause.  The  power  of 
issuing  forth  rescripts,  edicts,  and  decrees,  was  given  to  the 
prince  by  the  lex  regia,  wherein  the  people  of  Rome  wholly 
submitted  themselves  to  the  government  of  one  person,  viz. 
Julius  Cesar,  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  &c.  And  by  this 
submission  the  prince  could  not  only  make  laws,  but  was 
esteemed  above  all  coercive  power  of  them.     Diet. 

How  far  the  Civil  Law  is  adopted  and  of  force  in  this  king- 
dom, see  tit.  Canon  Law. 

Before  the  Reformation  decrees  were  as  frequent  in  the 
Canon  Law  as  in  the  Civil  Law. — Many  were  graduates  i  n 
utroque  Jure  or  utriusque  Juris.  J.  U.  D.  or  Juris  utriusque 
doctor,  is  still  common  m  foreign  universities.  But  Hen.  Vlil. 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  had  renounced 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  issued  a  mandate  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  to  prohibit  lectures  and  the  granting  degrees  in 
Canon  Law  in  that  University.  Stat.  Acad.  p.  137- — It  is 
probable  that  at  the  same  time  Oxford  received  a  similar  pro- 
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hlbition>  and  tliat  degrees  in  canon  law  have  ever  since  been 
discontinued  in  England.     1  Comrn.  392.  in  n. 

CIVIL  LIST.     See  tit.  King. 

TO  CLACK  WiDOL.  Is  to  cut  off  the  sheep's  mark, 
which  makes  it  weigh  lighter ;  as  io  force  wool,  signifies  to  clip 
off  the  upper  and  hairy  part  thereof;  and  to  hard  it,  is  to  cut 
the  head  and  neck  from  the  rest  of  the  fleece.  Slat.  8  H.  6. 
c.  22. 

CLADES.  Clida,  cleta,  cleia,  from  the  Brit,  die,  and  the 
Irish  c/ta.l  A  wattle  or  hurdle ;  and  a  hurdle  for  penning  or 
folding  of  sheep  is  still  in  some  counties  of  England  called  a 
detf,     Paroch*  Antiq.  p,  575, 

CLARENDON,  Constitutions  of.  Certain  Constitutions 
made  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  A,  D,  11 64,  in  a  great  council 
held  at  Clarendon,  whereby  the  King  checked  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  his  clergy,  and  greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption 
they  claimed  from  the  secular  jurisdiction.     4  Com.  422. 

CLARETUM.  A  liquor  made  of  wine  and  honey,  clarified 
or  made  clear  by  decoction,  &&,  which  the  Germans,  French, 
and  English,  called  hippocras :  and  it  was  from  this  the  red 
wines  of  France  were  called  claret. —  Girald.  Camb.  apud 
Wharton.  Ang.  Sax.  Par.  2.  p.  480. 

CLAIM,  clameum.']  A  challenge  of  interest  in  any  thing 
that  is  in  the  possession  of  another,  or  at  least  out  of  a  man's 
own  possession ;  as  claim  by  charter,  by  descent,  8cc. 

In  Plow.  Comm.  859-  M  Dy^f  C.  J.  is  said  to  have  defined 
claim  to  be,  a  challenge  of  the  ownership  or  property  that  one 
hath  not  in  possession,  but  which  is  detained  from  him  by 
wrong. 

Claim  is  either  verbal,  where  one  doth  by  words  claim  and 
challenge  the  thing  that  is  so  out  of  his  possession ;  or  it  is  by 
an  action  brought ^^c. ;  and  sometimes  it  relates  to  lands,  and 
sometimes  to  goods  and  chattels.  Lit.  Sect,  420.  Where  any 
thing  is  wrongfully  detained  from  a  person,  this  claim  is  to  be 
made ;  and  the  party  making  it  may  thereby  avoid  descents  of 
lands,  disseisins,  &c  and  preserve  his  title,  which  otherwise 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Co.  Lit.  250.  A  man  who 
hath  present  right  or  title  to  enter,  must  make  a  claim  ;  and  in 
case  of  reversions,  &c.  one  may  make  a  claim  where  he  hath 
right,  but  cannot  enter  on  the  lands :  when  a  person  dares  not 
make  an  entry  on  land,  for  fear  of  being  beaten  or  other  injury, 
he  may  approach  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  land,  and  claim  the 
same ;  and  that  shall  be  sufficient  to  vest  the  seisin  in  him. 
1  Inst.  250.     See  tit.  Entry, 

If  nothing  doth  hinder  a  man,  having  a  right  to  land,  from 
entering  or  making  his  claim ;  there  he  must  do  so,  before  he 
shall  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  it,  or  can  grant  it  over  to 
another ;  but  where  the  party  who  hath  right  is  in  possession 
already,  and  where  an  entry  or  claim  cannot  be  made,  it  is 
otherwise.  I  Rep.  157*  A  claim  will  divest  an  estate  out  of 
another,  when  the  party  must  enter  into  some  part  of  the  land; 
but  if  it  be  only  to  brine  him  into  possession,  he  may  do  it  in 
view.  By  claim  of  lands  in  most  cases  is  intended  a  claim 
with  an  entry  into  part  of  the  lands,  or  by  a  near  approach  to 
it.  Co.  Lit.  252.  254 :  Poph.  6?.  One  in  reversion  after  an 
estate  for  years,  or  after  a  statute-merchant,  staple,  or  elegit, 
may  enter  and  make  a  claim  to  prevent  a  descent  or  avoid  a 
collateral  warrantry.  And  claim  of  a  remainder  by  force  of  a 
condition  must  be  upon  the  land,  or  it  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Co.  Lit.  202. 

If  a  man  seised  of  lands  in  right  of  his  wife  make  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  on  condition,  and  the  husband  dieth,  and  then  the 
condition  is  broken,  and  the  heir  enters;  in  this  case  the  wife 
need  not  claim  to  get  possession  of  her  estate,  for  the  law  doth 
vest  it  in  her  without  any  chim.     Co.  Lit.  202 :  8  Rep.  43. 

The  claim  of  the  particular  tenant  shall  be  good  for  him  in 
reversion  or  remainder ;  and  of  him  in  reversion,  &c.  for  par- 
ticular tenant :  so  claim  of  a  copyholder  will  be  good  for  the 
lord,  &C.  But  if  tenant  for  years,  in  a  court  of  record,  claim 
the  fee  of  his  land,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate.  Plowd.  359  • 
Co.  Lit.  251.     A  claim  may  be  made  l^  the  party  himself; 


and  sometimes  by  his  servants  or  deputy :  and  a  guardian  in 
soccage,  &c.  may  claim,  or  enter,  in  the  name  of  the  infant  that 
hath  right,  without  any  commandment.     Co,  Lit.  245. 

Claim  or  entry  should  be  made  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  by 
the  Common  Law  it  is  to  be  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
disseisin,  &c.;  and  if  the  party  who  hath  unjustly  gained  the 
estate  do  afterwards  occupy  the  land,  in  some  cases  an  assise, 
trespass,  or  forcible  entry,  may  be  had  against  him.  Lit.  Sect. 
426.  430. 

If  a  fine  is  levied  of  lands,  strangers  to  it  are  to  enter  and 
make  a  claim  within  five  years,  or  be  barred :  infants  after 
their  age,  feme  coverts  after  the  death  of  their  husbands^  &c. 
have  the  like  time  by  stat.  1  R.  3.  c.  ?•     See  tit.  Fines, 

Continual  Claim,  is  where  a  man  hath  right  and  title  to 
enter  into  any  lands  or  tenements,  whereof  another  is  seised  in 
fee,  or  in  fee  tail ;  if  he  who  hath  title  to  enter  makes  cor- 
tinual  claim  to  the  lands  or  tenements  before  the  dying  seised 
of  him  who  holdeth  the  tenements,  then,  though  such  tenant 
die  thereof  seised,  and  the  lands  or  tenements  descend  to  his 
heir,  yet  may  he  who  hath  made  such  continual  daim,  or  his 
heir,  enter  into  the  lands  or  tenements  so  descended,  by  reason 
of  the  continual  claim  made,  notwithstanding  the  descent.  So 
(5i  come),  in  case  a  man  be  disseised,  and  the  disseisee  makes 
continual  daim  to  the  tenements  in  the  life  of  the  disseiscn*, 
although  the  disseisor  dieth  disseised  in  fee,  and  the  land 
descend  to  his  heir,  yet  may  the  disseisee  enter  upon  Uie  pos- 
session of  the  heir,  notwithstanding  the  descent.     Litt.  §  414<. 

But  such  claim  must  always  be  made  within  the  year  and 
the  day  before  the  death  of  the  person  hdding  the  land ;  for  if 
such  tenant  do  not  die  seised  within  a  year  and  a  day  after 
such  claim  made,  and  yet  he  that  hath  right  dares  not  enter, 
he  must  make  another  claim,  within  the  year  and  the  day  after 
the  first  claim,  and  so  toties  quoties,  that  he  may  be  sure  hb 
daim  shall  always  have  been  made  within  a  year  and  a  day 
before  the  death  of  the  tenant ;  and  hence  it  seems  it  is  called 
Continual  Claim.    See  farther  tit.  Entry  ;  as  also  Descent 

By  Stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  43.  five  years  must  elapse  without  entry 
or  continual  daim,  in  order  that  a  descent  on  the  disseissor's 
death  should  take  away  the  entry  of  the  disseisee,  or  his  heir ; 
but  after  the  five  years  the  disseisee  must  make  continual 
claim,  as  before  the  statute.  And  by  stat.  4  Anne,  c.  16.  §  l6. 
no  claim  (or  entry)  shidl  be  of  effect  to  avoid  a  fine,  unless  an 
action  shall  be  commenced  thereon  within  a  year,  and  prose- 
cuted with  effect.  See  tits.  Fine,  Entry,  Disseisin,  &c — ^And 
for  farther  particulars,  see  1  Inst.  150.  and  n. 

Claim  of  Liberty.  A  suit  or  petition  to  the  king  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  to  have  liberties  and  franchises  confirmed 
there  by  the  king's  attorney  general.     Co.  Ent.  9^. 

Clamba  admittenda  in  Itinere  per  Attornatum. 
An  andent  writ  by  which  the  king  commanded  the  justices  in 
e3nre  to  admit  a  person's  daim  by  attorney  who  was  employed 
in  the  king's  service^  and  cduld  not  come  in  his  ovm  person. 
Reg.  Orig.  19- 

CLASSIARIUS.  A  seaman,  or  soldier  serving  at  sea. 
Chart.  CaroL  5  Imperator,  Thomas  Comit.  Surr.  daL  in  urhe 
Londiniensi,  8  Junit  1522. 

CLAUD,  Brit."}  A  ditch:  claudere,  to  endose,  or  turn 
open  fields  into  enclosures.     Paroch.  Antiq.  236. 

CLAVES  INSULA.  A  term  used  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
where  all  ambiguous  and  weighty  cases  are  referred  to  twelve 
persons,  whom  they  call  daves  insuUt,  L  e.  the  keys  of  the 
island. 

CLAVIA.  In  the  inquisition  of  Serjeanties  in  the  I2th 
and  13th  years  of  Kins  John,  within  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Hertford,  Bqudin  Aj^Iet  tenet  quatuor  Ub  terra  in  Bradwdl, 
per  manum  WilUeUnt  de  dono  per  setjeantiam  clavie,  viz.  by 
the  seijeanty  of  the  dub  or  mace.  Brady's  Append.  IntroducL 
to  Eng,  Hist  22. 

CLAVIGERATUS.  A  treasurer  of  a  church.  Mon.An^ 
torn.  1.  D.  184. 

CLAUSE  IRRITANT,  is  any  provimon  which  makes  a 
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penalty  be  incurred^  and  the  obligation  to  be  null  for  the 
future ;  or  upon  any  other  account,  makes  the  right  to  vacate 
or  reaolye.    Scoich  Diet* 

CLAUSE  RESOLUTIVE,  is  a  provision,  whereby  the 
contract  to  which  it  is  affixed  is,  for  non-performance,  declared 
to  have  been  null  from  the  beginning.     Scoich  Diet. 

CLAUSE  ROLLS,  roitili  clausi.l  Contain  all  such  matters 
of  record  as  were  committed  to  cfose  writs;  these  rolls  are 
preserved  in  the  Tower. 

CLAUSUM  FREGIT.     See  tits.  Capias,  Common  Pleas. 

CLAUSUM  PASCHIiE.  Stat.  Westm.  1.  In  crastino 
dausi  Paadue,  or  In  crastino  octabis  Paschct,  which  is  all  one, 
that  is,  the  morrow  of  the  uias  (or  eight  days)  of  Easter. 
7  /ju/.  157-  Clausum  Pascha,  i.  e.  Dominica  in  albis;  sic 
didum,  qmod  Pascha  claudat.  Blount. — The  end  of  Easter — the 
Sunday  after  Easter-Day. 

CLAUSURA  HEYiE.  The  enclosure  of  a  hedge.  Rot. 
Plac.  in  iHnere  apud  Cestriam,  ann.  14  Jf.  ?• 

CLAWA.  A  dose,  or  small  measure  of  land.  Mon.  Ang. 
iotm.  2.  p.  250. 

CLERGY. 

Clems.']  Signifies  the  assembly  or  body  of  clerks  or  ecde- 
siasdcs,  beine  taken  for  the  whole  number  of  those  who  are  de 
dero  Domint,  of  our  Lord's  lot  or  share,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  in  Judea ;  and  are  separate  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  world,  that  they  may  have  leisure  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  clergy  in  general  were  heretofore  divided  into  regular 
and  secular;  those  being  regular  which  lived  under  certain 
rules,  being  of  some  religious  order,  and  were  called  men  of  re- 
ligion, or,  the  rdigious  ;  such  as  all  abbots,  priors,  monks,  &c. 
l^e  secular  were  those  that  lived  not  under  any  certain  rules 
of  the  religious  orders,  as  bishops,  deans,  parsons,  &c — Now, 
the  word  clermf  comprehends  all  persons  in  holy  orders,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  offices,  viz.  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and  chap^ 
ters,  archdeacons,  rural  deans,  parsons  (who  are  either  rectors 
at  vicars),  and  curates, — to  which  may  be  added  parish  clerks, 
who  formerly  frequently  were,  and  yet  sometimes  are,  in 
orders. — As  to  the  law  more  peculiarly  respecting  each  of 
these,  see  the  several  tits,  particularly  tit.  Parson. 

This  venerable  body  of  men  have  several  privileges  allowed 
tiiem  by  our  munidpid  laws,  and  had  formerly  much  greater, 
whidi  were  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  account 
of  the  ill  use  which  the  Popish  dergy  had  endeavoured  to 
nake  of  them;  for  the  laws  having  exempted  them  from 
ahnost  every  personal  duty,  they  attempted  a  total  exemption 
from  every  secular  tie.  The  personal  exemptions,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part  continue ;  a  dergyman  cannot  be  com- 
pdled  to  serve  on  injury,  nor  to  appear  at  a  Court  l^et,  or 
view  of  frank-pled[ge,  which  almost  every  other  person  is 
oldiged  to  do.  2  Inst.  4.  (See  tit.  Court  Leet.)  But  if  a 
layman  is  summoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the  trial  takes 
orders!,  he  shall,  notwithstanding,  appear  and  be  sworn. 
4  LetNi.  190*  A  dergyman  cannot  be  chosen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff^  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like,  in  regard  of  his 
own  continual  attendance  on  the  sacred  function.  Finch,  L.  88. 
Dozing  his  attendance  on  divine  service  he  is  privileged  from 
arrests  in  dvil  suits;  for  a  reasonable  time,  eundo,  redeundo, 
^  wmramdo,  to  perform  service.  Stais.  50  E,  S.  c.  bi  1  72.  2. 
c  I6 :  12  Co.  100 :  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  23.  In  cases  of  felony  he 
bad  (while  it  existed)  benefit  of  clergy,  without  being  branded ; 
and  might  Hkewise  have  it  more  than  once.  See  post.  Clergy, 
Benefit  o^I — Clergymen  also  have  certain  disabilities ;  they  are 
not  ci^ble  c£  sitting  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
SiaL  41  G.  3.  c.  63.     See  tit.  Parliament. 

By  Stat.  21  H.  8.  c.  13.  the  clergy  were  not  (in  general) 
aflowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements  to  farm,  on  pain  of  lOi. 
per  month,  and  total  avddance  of  the  lease ;  unless  where  they 
had  not  sufficient  glebe,  and  the  land  is  taken  for  the  necessary 
expenoes  of  their  household,  §  8.— -Nor,  on  like  penalty,  to  keep 


any  tanhouse,  or  brewhouse. — Nor  to  engage  in  any  trade,  or 
sell  merchandize,  on  forfeiture  of  treble  value. 

See  43  G.  3.  c.  84:  54  G.  3.  c.  175 :  5?  G.  3.  c.  99-  as  to 
England,  and  5  G.  4.  c.  91  •  as  to  Ireland,  regulating  the  resi- 
dence, &c.  of  the  derey,  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Residence. 

As  to  increasing  of  small  livings  in  England,  by  what  is 
usually  termed  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  see  stats.  2  and  3  Anne, 
c.  11  :  1  G.  I.e.  10:  43  G.  S.c.  107:  45  G.  3.C.84:  55  G.  3. 
c.  147-  In  Ireland,  by  Archbishop  Boulter's  charity;  see 
Irish  Act,  29  G.  2.  c  18.  as  amended  by  46  G.  3.  c.  60. 

As  to  augmenting  and  modifying  the  stipends  of  the  dergy 
of  Scotland,  see  48  G.  3.  c  138:  50  G.  3.  c.  84:  and  as  to 
augmentations  in  England,  see  1  and  2  ^.  4.  c.  45. 

As  to  stipendiary  curates  in  England,  seestat.  53  G.  3.  149: 
54  G.  4.  c.  175. 

See  farther,  tits.  Church,  Curate,  First-fruits,  Ordination, 
Parson,  Residence. 

By  the  statute  called  Articuli  Cleri,  9  E.  2.  st.  I.e.  3.  if 
any  person  lay  violent  hands  on  a  clerk,  the  amends  for  the 
peace  broken  shall  be  before  the  king  (that  is,  by  indictment), 
and  the  assailant  may  also  be  sued  before  the  bishop,  that  ex* 
communication  or  bodily  penance  may  be  imposed ;  which,  if 
the  offender  will  redeem  by  money,  it  may  be  sued  for  before 
the  bishop.     See  4  Comm.  217. 

Although  the  Clergy  claimed  an  exemption  from  all  secular 
jurisdiction,  yet  Mat.  Paris  tells  us,  that  soon  after  William 
the  First  had  conquered  Harold,  he  subjected  the  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  who  held  per  baroniam,  that  they  should  be  no 
longer  free  from  military  sendee ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  registered  how  many  soldiers  every  bishopric 
and  abbey  should  provide,  and  send  to  him  and  his  successors  in 
time  of  war ;  and  having  placed  these  registers  of  ecdesiastical 
servitude  in  his  treasury,  those  who  were  aggrieved  departed 
out  of  the  realm  :  but  the  clergy  were  not  till  then  exempted 
from  all  secular  service  ;  because,  by  the  laws  of  King  Edgar, 
they  were  bound  to  obey  the  secular  magistrate  in  three  cases, 
viz.  upon  any  expedition  to  the  wars,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
building  and  repairing  of  bridges,  and  of  castles  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  probable,  that  by  expedition  to  the 
wars  it  was  not  at  that  time  intended  they  should  personally 
serve,  but  'contribute  towards  the  charge :  one  they  must  do, 
as  appears  by  the  petition  to  the  king,  anno  1267,  viz.  Ut 
omnes  clerici  tenenies  per  baroniam  veljeudum  laicum,  persona^ 
liter  armati  procederent  contra  regis  adversarios,  vet  tantum 
servitium  in  expeditione  regis  invenirent,  quantum  pertineret  ad 
tantum  terram  vel  fenementum.  But  their  answer  was,  that 
they  ought  not  to  fight  with  the  military  but  with  the  spiritual 
sword,  that  is,  with  prayers  and  tears;  that  they  were  to 
maintain  peace  and  not  war ;  and  that  their  baronies  were 
founded  on  charity ;  for  which  reason  they  ought  not  to  per- 
form any  military  service.     Blount. 

That  the  clergy  had  greater  privileges  and  exemptions  at 
common  law  than  the  laity  is  certain ;  for  they  are  confirmed 
to  them  by  Magna  Charta,  and  other  ancient  statutes ;  but 
these  privileges  are  in  a  great  measure  lost,  the  clergy  being 
included  under  general  words  in  later  statutes ;  so  that  cler^^ 
men  are  liable  to  all  public  charges  Imposed  by  act  of  par^- 
ment,  where  they  are  not  particularly  excepted  as  above  stated. 
Their  bodies  are  not  to  be  taken  upon  statute- merchant  or 
staple,  &c ;  for  the  writ  to  take  the  body  of  the  conusor  is 
si  laicus  sit ;  and  if  the  sheriff  or  any  other  officer  arrest  a 
clergyman  upon  any  such  process,  it  is  said  an  action  of 
false  imprisonment  lies  against  him  that  does  it,  or  the 
clergyman  arrested  may  have  a  supersedeas  out  of  Chancery. 
2  Inst.  4. 

In  action  of  trespass,  account,  &c.  against  a  person  in  holy 
orders,  wherein  process  of  capias  lies,  if  the  sheriff  return 
that  the  defendant  is  clericus  beneficiatus  nullum  habens  laicum 
\  feodum  ubi  summoneri  potest ;  in  this  case  the  plaintiff  cannot 
have  a  capias  to  arrest  his  body ;  but  the  writ  ought  to  issue 
to  the  bishop,  to  compel  him  to  appear,  &c     But  on  execution 
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had  against  such  clergyman^  a  sequestration  shall  he  had  of 
the  profits  of  his  benefice.     2  InsL  4 :  Degge,  1 57. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  4t.  c,  31.  §  23.  the  arresting  a  clergyman  on 
civil  process  while  performing  divine  service  (or  in  his  going  or 
returning)  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  privileges  remaining  on  civil 
accounts :  though  by  the  common  law,  they  were  to  be  free 
from  the  pa3rment  of  tolls,  in  all  fairs  and  markets,  as  well  for 
all  the  goods  eotten  upon  their  church  livings,  as  for  all  goods 
and  merchandises  by  them  boueht  to  be  spent  upon  their  rec- 
tories ;  and  they  had  several  other  exemptions,  &c. 

Upon  proof  of  repeated  acts  of  incontinency,  habitual  pro- 
iligacy,  and  immorality  of  a  clergyman,  coupled  with  constant 
neglect  of  duty,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  bound  at  once  to  pro- 
ceed to  deprivation.  Burgoyne  v.  Free,  affirmed  by  the  dele- 
gates, 2  Hogg.  Rep.  556.  662. 

CLERGY,  Benefit  op. 

This  was  formerly  a  subject  of  great  importance  and  cu- 
riosity. It  is  treated  of  at  length  in  Blackstone's  chapter  on 
that  subject.  4  Comm.  305.  By  the  act  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28. 
§  6.  (Jbr  England)  and  9  G.  4.  c.  54.  §  12.  (for  Ireland)  this 
privilege  is  abolished.  The  distinction  therefore  between  the 
various  sorts  of  felonies  now  is,  their  being  capital  or  not 
capital;  the  former  being  punishable  by  death,  and  the  latter 
by  transportation,  imprisonment,  &c.  A  proviso  is  added  to  the 
repealing  clause,  ^^  that  nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall  pre- 
vent the  joinder  in  any  indictment  of  any  counts  which  might 
have  been  joined  before  the  passing  of  the  act." 

By  a  previous  act  of  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27*  the  several  statutes 
regulating  this  privilege  were  repealed. 

By  §  7.  of  the  act  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28  (and  §  13.  of  the  act 
9  G.  4.  c.  54)  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  convicted  of  felony 
shall  suffer  death,  unless  for  some  felony  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  before  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  which 
the  act  was  passed,  or  made  punishable  with  death  by  some  act 
passed  after  that  day. 

By  subsequent  sections  of  (he  acts  every  person  convicted  of 
felony  not  punishable  by  death  shall  be  punished  in  manner 
prescribed  by  the  acts  relating  to  the  felony ;  and  every  person 
convicted  of  any  felony  for  which  no  punishment  is  specially 
provided  shall  be  deemed  punishable  by  transportation,  imprison- 
ment, &c.  See  farther  tits.  Felony,  Larceny,  Transportation,  &c. 

This  Benefit  of  Clergy  had  its  original  from  the  pious 
regard  paid  by  Christian  princes  to  the  church  in  its  infant 
state ;  and  the  ill  use  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  soon  made  of  that 
pious  regard.  The  exemptions  which  they  granted  to  the 
church  were  principally  of  two  kinds:  1.  Exemption  of  places 
consecrated  to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arrests,  whidi  was 
the  foundation  of  sanctuaries ;  2.  Exemption  of  the  persons 
of  clergymen  from  criminal  process  before  the  secular  judge 
in  a  few  particular  cases,  which  was  the  true  original  and 
meaning  of  the  prioilegium  clericale. 

In  England,  however,  a  total  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
secular  jurisdiction  could  never  be  thoroughly  effected,  though 
often  endeavoured  by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
ancient  privilegium  clericale  was,  in  some  capital  cases,  yet  it  was 
not  universally  allowed.  And  in  those  particular  cases  the  use 
at  first  was  for  the  bishop  or  ordinary  to  demand  his  clerks  to  be 
remitted  out  of  the  kine's  courts  as  soon  as  they  were  indicted  i 
till  it  was  finally  settled,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  that  the 
prisoner  should  first  be  arraigned,  and  might  either  then  claim 
his  benefit  of  clergy,  by  way  of  declinatory  plea ;  or,  after 
conviction,  by  way  of  arresting  judgment.  The  latter  was 
most  usually  practised,  being  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  to  have  the  crime  previously  ascertained  by  confession,  or 
the  verdict  of  a  juiy ;  and  also  more  advantageous  to  the  pri- 
soner himself,  who  mipht  possibly  be  acquitted,  and  so  need 
not  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  at  all. 

CleRIOO     INFBA     8ACB06       OrDINES      C0N8TITUT0,      NGN 

Eligendo    in    Officium.      a  writ  directed  to  those  who 


have  thrust  a  bailiwick,  or  other  office  upon  one  in  holy  orders, 
charging  them  to  release  him.     Reg.  Grig.  143. 

Clericg  captg  per  Statutuh  Mercatorum,  &c.  a 
writ  for  the  delivery  of  a  clerk  out  of  prison,  who  is  taken  and 
imprisoned  upon  the  breach  of  a  statute  merchant.  Reg.  Grig. 
147.     See  ante,  tit.  Clergy. 

Clericg  cgnvictg  cgmmissg  GAGLis  in  dbfectu  Or- 
DiNARii  DELiBERANDG.  An  andcnt  writ,  that  lay  for  the  cfe- 
livery  of  a  clerk  to  his  ordinary,  that  was  formerly  convicted  of 
felony,  by  reason  his  ordinary  did  not  challenge  him  according 
to  the  privileges  of  clerks.    Reg.  Grig.  6Q.  See  ante,  tit.  Clergy. 

CLERK,  clericus.'\  The  law  term  for  a  clergyman,  and  by 
which  all  of  them  who  have  not  taken  a  degree  are  designated 
in  deeds,  &c.  In  the  most  general  signification  is  one  that 
belongs  to  the  holy  ministry  of  the  church;  under  which, 
where  the  Canon  Law  hath  full  power,  are  not  only  compre- 
hended sacerdotes  and  diaconi,  but  also  subdiaconi,  lectares, 
acolyti,  exordstas,  and  ostiarii :  but  the  word  has  been  an- 
ciently Used  for  a  secular  priest ;  in  opposition  to  a  religious 
or  regular;  Parock.  Antiq.  171;  and  is  said  to  be  properly 
a  minister  or  priest,  one  who  is  more  particularly  call^  in 
sortem  Domini,    Blount. 

Clerk.  In  another  sense  denotes  a  person  who  practises 
his  pen  in  any  court,  or  otherwise ;  of  which  clerks  there  are 
various  kinds,  in  several  offices,  &c  The  clergy,  in  the 
early  ages,  as  they  engrossed  almost  every  other  branch  d 
learning,  so  were  they  peculiarly  remarkable  for  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  study  of  the  law.  NuUus  dericus  nisi  caustdicus 
is  the  character  given  of  them  soon  after  the  Conquest  by 
William  of  Malmsbury.  The  judges  therefore  were  usually 
created  out  of  the  sacred  order ;  and  all  the  inferior  offices 
were  supplied  by  the  lower  clergy,  which  has  occasioned  their 
successors  to  be  denominated  clerks  to  this  day.     1  Comm.  1 7. 

Clerk  gf  the  Acts.  An  officer  in  the  Navy-  Office, 
whose  business  it  is  to  record  all  orders,  contracts,  lulls,  war- 
rants, &c  transacted  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  Lords  Cmn- 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy. 
See  Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  11.  But  see  now  as  to  the  transfer 
of  the  business  of  the  Navy  Office  to  the  Admiralty,  2fV.4.c.  40. 

Clerk  of  Affidavits.  In  the  court  of  Chancery,  is  an 
officer  that  files  all  affidavits  made  use  of  in  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Assize.  Is  he  that  writes  all  things  judi- 
cially done  by  the  justices  of  assizes  in  their  circuits.  Cromp. 
Jurisd.  227.  He  is  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  the  respective 
counties  included  in  his  circuit.  This  officer  (with  others^  is 
associated  to  the  judge  in  commissions  of  assize,  to  take  asstzes, 
&c.,  and  is  by  letters  patent  constituted  a  justice  of  gaol  de- 
livery ;  he  also  is  the  keeper  of  all  the  recOTds  relating  to  the 
criminal  proceedings  of  the  circuit.  Clerk  of  the  Assixe  shall 
not  be  counsel  with  any  person  on  the  circuit.  Stat.  33.  H.  8. 
c.  24.  §  5.  To  certify  die  names  of  felons  convict  See  tit. 
Clergy,  Ben^t  of,  II.  How  punished  for  concealing,  &c 
any  indictment,  recognisance,  fine,  or  forfeitures.  Stat,  22  and 
23  C.  2.  c.  22.  §  9:  3  G.  1.  c.  15.  §  12.— See  tit  Estreat, 
Sheriff.  To  take  but  2«.  for  drawing  an  indictment,  and 
nothing  if  defective.  10  and  11  W.  3.  c.  23.  §§  7, 8..  Fine- 
able  for  falsely  recording  appearances  of  persons  returned  on 
a  jury.     3  G.  2.  c.  25.  §  3.     See  tit  Jury. 

Clerk  gf  the  Bails.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  He  files  the  bail  pieces  taken  in  that  court, 
and  attends  for  that  purpose. 

Clerk  gf  the  Cheque.  An  officer  in  the  King's  Court, 
80  called  because  he  hath  the  check  and  controlment  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  other  ordinary  yeomen  belong* 
ing  either  to  the  King,  Queen,  or  Prince;  givine  leave,  or 
allowing  their  absence  in  attendance,  or  dmiini^iine  Uieir 
wages  for  the  same :  he  also  by  himself  or  deputy  takes  the 
view  of  those  that  are  to  watch  in  the  court,  and  hath  die 
setting  of  the  watch.  See  stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  12.  Also  there  is 
an  officer  of  the  same  name  in  the  King's  dodc-yards  at 
Plymouth,  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  &c. 
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Clerk  Controllbr  of  thb  King's  House.  Whereof 
there  are  two :  An  officer  in  the  King's  courts  that  hath  au- 
thority to  allow  or  disallow  charges  and  demands  of  Pursui- 
vant^ Messengers  of  the  Green  Cloth,  &c.  He  hath  likewise 
the  ovendght  of  all  defects  and  miscarriages  of  any  of  the  in- 
ferior officers :  and  hath  a  right  to  sit  in  the  counting-house^ 
with  the  superior  officers,  viz.  the  Lord  Steward,  Treasurer, 
Comiroiier,  and  Coffisrer  of  the  Household,  for  correcting  any 
disorders.     See  slot.  33  H.  8.  c.  12. 

Clbrk  op  the  Crown,  clericus  corona.'}  An  officer  in 
the  King's  Bench,  whose  function  is  to  frame,  read,  and  record 
all  indictments  against  offenders  there  arraigned  or  indicted  of 
any  public  crime.  And  when  divers  persons  are  jointly 
indicted,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  shall  take  but  one  fee,  viz.  2s. 
for  them  all.  Siai.2  H.  4t.  c.  10.  He  is  otherwise  termed 
Qerk  of  the  Crown  Office,  and  exhibits  informations  by  order 
of  the  court,  for  divers  offences.     See  tit.  Information, 

Clbrk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery.  An  officer  in 
that  court  who  continually  attended  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  person  or  by  deputy:  he  prepared  for  the  Great  Seal 
special  matters  of  state  by  commission,  or  the  like,  either  im- 
mediately from  his  Majesty's  orders,  or  by  order  of  his  council, 
as  well  ordinary  as  extraordinary,  viz.  commissions  of  lieute- 
nancy, of  justices  of  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gSLoL  delivery, 
and  of  the  peace,  with  their  writs  of  association,  &c.  Also  all 
general  pardons  at  the  King's  coronation ;  or  in  parliament, 
where  he  sat  in  the  Lords'  house  in  parliament  time ;  and 
into  his  office  the  writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of 
knights  and  burgesses  elected  thereupon,  were  to  be  returned 
and  filed.  He  had  likewise  the  malang  out  of  all  special  par- 
dona:  and  writs  of  execution  upon  bonds  of  statute- staple  for- 
feited ;  which  was  annexed  to  this  office  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  consideration  of  his  charseable  attendance.  By 
2  {tnd  3  fF.  4.  c.  1 11.  this  office  is  abolished  after  20th  August, 
1S35 ;  but  no  office  is  to  be  determined  by  that  act  which  was 
held  by  any  person  appointed  before  1st  June,  1832,  till  the 
death  of  the  officer. 

Clerk  of  the  Declarations.  An  officer  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  that  files  all  declarations  in  causes  there 
depending,  after  they  are  ingrossed.  See  Tidd*s  Prac,  322. 
(9th  ed.) 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveribb.  An  officer  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  who  exercises  his  office  in  taking  of  indentures  for  all 
stores,  ammunition,  &c  issued  from  thence. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  clericus  errorum.'}  In  the  Court 
ot  Common  Pleas,  transcribes  and  certifies  into  the  King's 
Bench  the  tenor  of  the  records  of  the  cause  or  action  upon 
which  the  writ  of  error,  made  by  the  cursitor,  is  brought  there 
to  be  heard  and  determined.  The  Clerk  cf  the  Errors,  in 
the  King's  Bench,  likewise  transcribes  and  certifies  the  re* 
eordfl  of  causes,  in  that  court,  into  the  Exchequer,  if  the  cause 
of  action  were  by  bill :  if  by  original,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
certifies  the  record  into  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parliament,  by 
taking  the  transcript  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Errors,  and  deliver- 
ing  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  there  to  be  determined,  accord- 
to  the  stats.  27  EUz.  c.  8.  and  31  EUz.  c.  1.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Errors  in  the  Exchequer  also  transcribes  the  records,  certified 
thither  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  prepares  them  for  judg- 
ment in  the  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  to  be  ^ven  by  the 
justices  of  C.  B.  and  barons  there.  Stais.  l6  Car.  2.  c.  2 : 
20  Car.  2.  c.  4.  See  tit  Error;  and  see  as  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Filacer  and  Clerk  of  the  Errors  in  the  Exchequer, 
2  amd  S  W.4.C.  110.  §§  1.  4.  9.  As  to  the  compensation  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Errors  under  the  late  writ  of  error  act,  see 
6  6.  4.  c.  96.  $4. 

Clkrk  of  the  Essoins.  An  officer  belonging  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  keeps  the  essoin  rolls  ;  and  the 
tumm  roU  is  a  record  of  that  court ;  he  has  the  providing  of 
paichment,  and  cutting  it  out  into  roUs,  marking  the  num- 
thereon ;  and  the  delivery  out  of  all  the  roUs  to  every 
of  the  court ;  the  receiving  of  them  again  when  they 
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are  written,  and  the  binding  and  making  up  the  whole  bundles 
of  every  term  ;  which  he  doth  as  servant  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  C.  B.  is  at  the  charge  of  the  parchment 
of  all  the  rolls,  for  which  he  is  allowed ;  as  is  also  the  Chief 
Justice  of  B.  R.,  besides  the  penny  for  the  seal  of  every  writ 
of  privilege  and  outlawry,  the  seventh  penny  taken  for  the  seal 
of  every  writ  in  court  under  the  green  wax,  or  petit  seal ;  the 
said  Lord  Chief  Justices  having  annexed  to  their  offices  or 
places  the  custody  of  the  said  seaLs  belonging  to  each  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Estreats,  clericus  extractorttm.'}  A  clerk 
or  officer  belonging  to  the  Exchequer,  who  every  term  receives 
the  estreats  out  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer's 
Office,  and  writes  them  out  to  be  levied  for  the  king :  and  be 
makes  schedules  of  such  sums  estreated  as  are  to  be  discharged. 
See  tit.  Estreat. 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  or  Hamper.  An  officer  in 
Chancery,  whose  office  was  to  receive  all  the  money  due  to  the 
King,  for  the  seals  of  charters,  patents,  commissions,  and  writs ; 
as  also  fees  due  to  the  officers  for  enrolling  and  examining  the 
same.  He  was  obliged  to  attend  on  the  Lord  Chancellor 
daily  in  the  term  time,  and  all  times  of  sealing,  having  with 
him  leather  bags,  wherein  were  put  all  charters,  &c.  After 
they  were  sealed,  those  bags,  being  sealed  up  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  private  seal,  were  delivered  to  the  Controller  of  the 
Hanaper,  who,  upon  receipt  of  them,  entered  the  effisct  of  them 
in  a  book,  &c  This  hanaper  represented  what  the  Romans 
termed  Jiscum,  which  contained  the  Emperor's  treasure ;  and 
the  Exchequer  was  anciently  so  called,  because  in  eo  recon^ 
derentur  hanapi  et  scutras  cmteraque  vasa  quas  incensum  et 
tributum  persolvi  solebant ;  or  it  may  be  for  that  the  yearly 
tribute  which  princes  received  was  in  hampers  or  large  vessels 
full  of  money.  By  2  and  5  fF.  4.  c.  111.  this  office  was  abo- 
lished after  20th  August,  1838;  but  it  is  provided  that  no 
office  is  to  be  determined  by  the  act  which  is  held  by  any 
person  appointed  before  Ist  June,  1832,  till  the  death  of  the 
officer. 

Clerk  of  the  Inrolments.  An  officer  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  that  inrols  and  exemplifies  all  fines  and  recoveries,  and 
returns  writs  of  entry,  summons,  and  seisin,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Juries,  clericus  jurcUorum.}  An  officer 
belonging  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  makes  out  the 
writs  of  habeas  corpora  and  distringas,  for  the  appearance  of 
juries,  either  in  that  court,  or  at  the  assizes,  after  the  jury  or 
panel  is  returned  upon  the  venire  facias :  he  also  enters  into 
the  rolls  the  awarduig  of  these  writs ;  and  makes  all  the  con- 
tinuances, from  the  going  out  of  the  habeas  corpora  until  the 
verdict  b  given. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  clericus  mercali  hospitU  regis."] 
Is  an  officer  of  the  king's  house,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
charge  of  the  kins's  measures,  and  keep  the  standards  of  them, 
which  are  examples  of  all  measures  throughout  the  land ;  as 
of  ells,  yards,  quarts,  gallons,  &c.,  and  of  weights,  bushels,  &c. 
And  to  see  that  all  weights  and  measures  in  every  place  be 
answerable  to  the  same  standard :  as  to  which  office  see  Fleta, 
lib.  22.  cap.  8,  9>  10,  &c.  Touching  this  officer's  duty,  there 
are  also  divers  stats,  as  13  R.  2.  c.  4.  and  l6  R.  2.  c.  3.  by 
which  every  derk  of  the  market  is  to  have  weights  and  mea- 
sures with  him  when  he  makes  essay  of  weights,  &c.  marked 
according  to  the  standard ;  and  to  seal  weights  and  measures 
under  penalties. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  clerks  of  the  market  of  the  king's 
or  prince's  household,  were  regulated  by  stats.  l6  Car.  1.  c.  19 : 
22  Car.  2.  c.  8 :  23  Car.  2.  c.  19 ;  but  these  acts  are  all  repealed 
by  the  stat.  5  G.  4.  c.  74.  §  23.  for  ascertaining  and  establishing 
uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures.     See  that  tit. 

Clerk  Marshal  of  the  King's  House,  an  officer  that 
attends  the  Marshal  in  his  court,  and  records  all  his  proceedings. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils,  or  Nihils,  clericus  nihilorum.l 

An  officer  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  who  makes  a  roll  of  all 

such  sums  as  are  nihiled  by  the  sherifl&  upon  their  estreats  of 

green  wax,   and  delivers  the  same  into  the  Remembrancer's 
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Office,  to  have  execution  dotte  upon  it  for  the  king.  See  sial. 
5  R.2.  c.  13.    NikiUeire  issues  by  way  of  fine  or  amercement. 

Clerk  op  the  Ordnance,  an  officer  in  the  Tower  who 
registers  all  orders  touching  the  king's  ordnance. 

Clerk  op  the  Outlawries,  clericus  uilagariorum.'^  An 
officer  belonging  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  being  the 
servant  or  deputy  to  the  King's  Attorney  General,  for  making 
out  writs  of  capias  utlagatum,  after  oullawry ;  the  King's 
Attorney's  name  being  to  every  one  of  those  writs. 

By  the  2  JV,  4.  c.  39«  process  of  outlawry  may  be  had  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  may 
appoint  some  fit  person  holding  some  other  office  in  the  court, 
to  execute  the  duties  of  filazer,  registrar,  and  clerk  of  outlawries. 

Clerk  of  the  Paper  Office,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  that  makes  up  the  paper-books  of  special  plead- 
ings and  demurers  in  that  court. 

Clerk  op  the  Papers,  an  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
who  hath  the  custody  of  the  papers  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
enters  commitments  and  discharges  of  prisoners,  delivers  out 
day-rules,  &c. 

Clerk  op  a  Parish.     See  tit.  Parish  Clerk. 

Clerk  op  the  Parliament  Rolls,  clericus  rolulorum 
narliamentiJ]  An  officer  who  records  all  things  done  in  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  and  ingrosseth  them  in  parchment 
rolls,  for  their  better  preservation  to  posterity ;  of  these  officers 
there  are  two,  one  in  the  Lords'  House,  and  another  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

By  the  5  G.  4.  c.  82.  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
letters  patent,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  shall  be  appointed 
by  his  Majesty,  and  execute  his  office  in  person,  and  be 
removable  by  his  Majesty  on  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Clerk  op  the  Patents,  or  of  the  letters  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England.  An  office  erected  18  Jac,  1.  and 
abolished  by  2  and  S  W.  At,  cAXi.  after  20th  August,  1833. 

Clerk  OF  TUB  Peace,  clericus  pacis.^  An  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  sessions  of  the  peace :  his  duty  b  to  read  indict- 
ments, inrol  the  proceedings  and  draw  the  process ;  he  keeps 
the  counterpart  of  the  indenture  of  armour;  records  the 
proclamation  of  rates  for  servants'  wages ;  has  the  custody  of 
the  regLster-book  of  licences  given  to  badgers  of  com ;  of  per- 
sons licensed  to  kill  game,  &c  And  he  registers  the  estates  of 
papists  and  others  not  taking  the  oaths.  Also  he  certifies  into 
the  King's  Bench  and  to  the  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on 
the  circuit,  transcripts  of  indictments,  outlawries,  attainders, 
and  convictions,  had  before  the  justices  of  peace,  within  the 
time  limited.  See  tit  Cler^,  Benefit  o/I— And  as  to  his  duty 
respecting  estreats,  see  tit.  Estreats, 

The  Custos  Roiuiorum  of  the  county  hath  the  appointment 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  may  execute  his  office  by  deputy, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Custos  Rolulorum  to  hold  the  office 
during  good  behaviour.  See  stats.  37  H*  8,  c  I:  1  W,  ^  M. 
C.21. 

It  was  solemnly  decided  that  the  right  of  appointment  to 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace  is  hy  law  in  the  Custos 
Rolulorum  of  the  county  and  not  in  the  crown.  Harding, 
Pit/,,  Pollock,  ^c.  Dfls.  1  Dow.  454 :  6  Ring,  25.  Qu.  whether 
the  profits  of  this  office  are  assignable?     3  Taunt,  173. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  stat. 
I  W.Sf  M.  c.  21.  to  be  taken  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  open 
sessions  before  he  enters  on  his  office. 

/,  C.  P.  do  swear,  (hat  I  have  not  [|  paidr\  nor  will  pay  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  or  other  reward  whatsoever,  nor  given 
any  bond  or  other  assurance  to  pay  any  money,  fee,  or  profit, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  for 
\jny2  nomination  and  appointment. 

So  help  me  God. 

He  is  also  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and 
abjuration,  and  perform  such  requisites  as  other  persons  who 
qualify  for  offices. 


By  Stat.  22  G.  2.  c.  46.  §  14.  no  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  hi< 
deputy,  shall  act  as  solicitor^  attorney,  or  agent,  at  the  aessionfl 
where  he  acts  as  clerk  or  deputy^  on  penalty  of  50L  with  treble 
costs. 

Bum,  in  his  Justice,  tit.  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  hints  how 
necessary  it  is  that  all  his  fees  should  be  regulated. 

If  a  clerk  of  the  peace  misdemeans  himself,  the  justices  of 
peace  in  quarter  sessions  have  power  to  discharge  him;  and 
the  Custos  Rolulorum  is  to  choose  another,  resident  in  the 
county,  or  on  his  default  the  sessions  may  appoint  one :  the 
place  is  not  to  be  sold,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  valne 
of  the  sum  given  by  each  party,  and  disability  to  enjoy  their 
respective  offices,  &c     Stat,  1  IV.Sf  M,  sess.  1.  c  21. 

The  order  of  removal  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  pursuant  to 
this  statute,  need  not  set  out  the  evidence.  Stra.  996.  But  it 
must  show  that  a  charge  was  exhibited  against  him  sufficient 
to  covenant  his  removal.     Ld.  Raym.  1265 :  Salk.  680. 

The  appointment  and  tenure  of  clerks  of  the  peace  in  Ire^ ' 
land  are  regulated  by  stat.  I  G.  4.  c.  7*  and  by  8.  G.  4.  c.  67.  §  12. 
that  these  offices  shall  be  kept  open  from  12  to  3  daily. — The 
appointment  to  the  office  of  derk  of  the  peace  both  in  England 
and  Ireland  belongs  of  right  to  the  Custos  Rolulorum  of  eadi 
county.     Harding  v.  Pollock.  D.  P.  6  Bingh.  25.  85. 

By  stat.  57  G,  3.  c.  91*  justices  of  peace,  at  their  general 
sessions,  are  authorised  to  settle  taUes  of  fees  to  be  taken  by 
clerks  of  the  peace  in  the  several  counties  of  England  ai^ 
Wales:  and  a  penalty  of  5L  is  imposed  on  such  clerks  taking 
higher  fees :  copies  of  the  tables  of  fees  are  to  be  kept  hung  up 
in  the  sessions  room. 

The  sessions  have  not  power  to  order  payment  to  the  derk 
of  the  peace  of  a  per  centage  on  money  raised  for  the  repair  of 
bridges,  in  lieu  of  his  fees,  although  such  per  centage  was 
claimed  as  an  ancient  fee.     1  B.^A.  312:  2  B.Sp  A.  522. 

See  stat.  11  G.  4.  c.  1.  authorising  the  transfer  of  certain 
balances  in  the  hands  of  derks  of  the  peace  in  En^nd  and 
Wales,  on  account  of  licences  for  lunatic  asylums,  under 
14  G.  3.  c.  49.  (repealed  by  9  G.  4.  c.  41.) 

Clerk  of  the  Pells,  clericus  pellis,'^  A  clerk  belonging  to 
the  Exchequer,  whose  office  is  to  enter  every  teller's  biU  into  a 
parchment  roll  or  skin,  called  pellis  receptorum,  and  also  to 
make  another  roll  of  payments,  which  is  termed  pellis  exiUium  ; 
wherein  he  sets  down  by  what  warrant  the  money  was  paid ; 
mentioned  in  the  stat.  22  and  23  Car,  2.  c,  22. 

Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag,  clericus  parwe  baga,^  An 
officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There  are  three  of  these 
officers,  of  whom  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  the  chief.  Their 
office  is  to  record  the  return  of  all  inquisitions  out  of  every 
shire ;  to  make  out  patents  of  customers,  gangers,  controllers, 
&C. ;  all  congS  d'elires  for  bishops,  the  summons  of  the  nobility, 
and  burgesses  to  parliament,  commissions  directed  to  knights 
and  ethers  of  every  shire,  for  assessing  subsidies  and  taxes :  all 
offices  found  post  mortetn  are  brought  to  the  derks  of  the  petty 
bag  to  be  filed :  and  by  them  are  entered  all  pleadings  of  the 
Chancery  concerning  the  validity  of  patents  or  other  things 
which  pass  the  Great  Seal ;  they  also  make  forth  liberates  upon 
extents  of  statutes  staple,  and  recovery  of  recognizances  for- 
feited, and  all  elegits  upon  them ;  and  all  suits  for  or  against 
any  privileged  person  are  prosecuted  in  their  office,  &c 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  clericus  pipof.l  An  officer  in  the 
Exchequer,  who  having  the  accounts  of  debts  due  to  the  king, 
delivered  and  drawn  out  of  the  Remembrancer's  offices,  charees 
them  down  in  the  great  roll,  and  is  called  clerk  of  the  ptpe 
from  the  shape  of  that  roll,  which  is  put  together  lUce  a  ptpe: 
he  also  writes  out  warrants  to  the  sherifis  to  lew  the  said  debts 
upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtors ;  and  if  they  have 
no  goods,  then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
Remembrancer,  to  write  estreats  against  their  lands.  The  an- 
dent  revenue  of  the  crown  stands  in  charge  to  him,  and  he 
sees  the  same  answered  by  the  farmers  and  sheriffs :  he  makes 
a  charge  to  all  sheriffs  of  their  summons  to  the  pipe,  and  green 
wax,  and  takes  care  it  be  answered  on  their  accounts.     And  he 
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liath  the  drawing  and  ingrossing  o^  all  leases  of  the  king's 
lands :  having  a  secondary  and  several  clerks  under  him.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Hen.  VI.  this  officer  was  called  Ingrossator 
magni  roinlL     S^  sini.  S3  H,  8.  c.  22. 

Clerk  op  THb  Pleas,  clericus  placilonim.'\     An  officer  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  whose  office  all  the  officers  of  the 
court*  upon  special  privilege  belonging  unto  them,  ought  to  sue 
or  be  sued  in  any  action,  &c.     ^y^and  S  JV,  4.  c.  110.  §  8. 
this  office  is  not  to  be  again  filled  up  after  the  death  of  W.  S. 
Rose,  its  present  possessor,  and  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Pleas 
is  made  one  of  the  masters  and  prothonotaries  of  the  court 
under  its  new  constitution.     See  1  JV,  4.  c.  70. 
,    Clerks  of    the    Privy  Seal,    clericus  privati  sigUlu'] 
These  are  four  of  the  officers  which  attend  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  or  if  there  be  no  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  writing  and  making  out  all  things  that  are  sent 
by  warrant  from  the  Signet  to  the  Privy  Seal,  and  which  are 
to  be  passed  to  the  Great  Seal :  also  they  make  out  privy  seals, 
upon  a  special  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  affairs,  as  for  loan  of 
money,  and  the  like.     He  that  is  now  called  L.ord  Privy  Seal, 
seems  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  called  Clerk  of  Ike  Privy 
Seal;   but  notwithstanding  to   have  been   reckoned   in   the 
number  of  the  great  officers  of  the  realm.     Stats.  12  i2.  2. 
c  1 1 :  27  Jy.  8.  c.  1 1 .     See  Clak  of  the  Signets. 

Clerk  of  the  Remembrance.  An  officer  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  is  to  sit  against  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  to  see  the 
discharges  made  in  the  pipe,  &c  StaL  37  E.  3.  c.  4.  The 
Cleri:  of  the  Pipe  and  Remembrancer  shall  be  sworn  to  make 
a  schedule  of  persons  discharged  in  their  offices.  Stat.  5  R.  2. 
sL  J.  c.  15. 

Clerk  of  the  Rolls.  An  officer  of  the  Chancery,  that 
makes  search  for,  and  copies  deeds,  offices,  &c. 

Clerk  op  the  Rules.  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  is 
he  who  draws  up  and  enters  all  the  rules  and  orders  made  in 
court  ;  and  gives  rules  of  course  on  divers  writs :  this  officer  is 
mentioned  in  stat.  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  22. 

Clerk  of  the  Sewers.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  com- 
missioners of  sewers,  who  writes  and  records  their  proceedings, 
which  they  transact  by  virtue  of  their  commissions,  and  the 
authority  given  them  by  stat.  1 3  Eliz.  c.  Q.     See  tit.  Sewers. 

Clbrk  of  the  Signet,  clericus  signeti.']  An  officer  con- 
tinually attendant  on  his  Majesty's  principal  secretary,  who 
bath  the  custody  of  the  privy  signet,  as  well  for  sealing  his 
Mi^esty's  private  letters,  as  such  grants  as  pass  the  king's  hand 
hy  bill  signed ;  and  of  these  clerks  or  officers  there  are  four  that 
attend  in  their  course,  and  have  their  diet  at  the  secretary's 
taUe.  The  fees  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  and  Privy  Seal,  are 
limited  particularly  by  statute,  with  a  penalty  annexed  for 
taking  any  thing  more.     See  27  H.S.c.ll. 

See  stat.  57  G.  3.  c.  63.  for  regulating  the  offices  of  Clerks 
of  the  Signet  and  Privy  Seal;  the  duties  of  which  (after  the 
termination  of  the  then  existing  interests)  are  to  be  performed 
in  person  under  directions  of  the  Treasury ;  and  such  officers 
are  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament.  By  2  fV.  4. 
c  49.  as  any  of  the  offices  of  Clerks  of  the  Signet  and  Clerks 
of  the  Privy  Seal  shall  become  vacant,  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  may  abolish  any  such  office,  and  direct  the 
duties  thereof  to  be  executed  by  the  remaining  clerks  in  the 
iud  offices.  The  money  arising  from  the  salaries  of  such 
sbolxdied  offices  is  to  be  carried  to  the  consolidated  fund. 

Clbrk  op  the  King's  Silver,  clericus  argetUi  regis."]  An 
officer  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  whom 
every  fine  is  brought  after  it  hath  passed  the  office  of  the  custos 
hremmmj  and  by  whom  the  effect  of  the  writ  of  covenant  is 
entered  into  a  paper-book ;  according  to  which  all  the  fines 
of  that  term  are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court.  After  the 
King's  silyer  is  entered,  it  is  accounted  a  fine  in  law,  and  not 
befoie.     See  tit.  Fine. 

Clssk  of  the  SfTPERSEDEASES.  An  officer  belonging  to 
ihe  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  makes  out  writs  of  super^ 
sedemSf  upon  a  defendant's  appearing  to  the  exigent  on  an  out- 


lawry, whereby  the  sheriff  is  forbidden  to  return  the  exigent. 
See  tit.  Outlawry. 

Clerk  of  the  Treasury,  clericus  thesaurarii.1  An  offi- 
cer of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  hath  the  charge  of  keeping  the 
records  of  the  court,  and  makes  »out  all  the  records  of  Nisi 
Prius;  also  he  makes  all  exemplifications  of  records  being  in 
the  Treasury  ;  and  he  hath  the  fees  due  for  all  searches.  He 
is  the  servant  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  removeable  at  pleasure; 
whereas  all  other  officers  of  the  court  are  for  life :  there  is  a 
Secondary,  or  Under  Clerk  of  the  Treasury,  for  assistance, 
who  hath  some  fees  and  allowances:  and  likewise  an  under 
keeper,  that  always  keeps  one  key  of  the  Treasury  door,  and  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  secondary,  another ;  so  that  the  'one  cannot 
come  in  without  the  other.  Being  bound  to  personal  attend- 
ance, this  officer  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  the  office  of 
overseer.     6  Bing.  195. 

Clerk  of  the  Kino's  Great  Wardrobe.  An  officer  of 
the  king's  household,  that  keeps  an  account  or  inventory  of  all 
things  belonging  to  the  royal  wardrobe.     Stat.  1  £.  4.  c.  1. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  clericus  warrantorum.~\  An 
officer  belonging  to  the  Common  Pleas'  Court,  who  enters  all 
warrants  of  attorney  for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  suits ;  and 
inrolls  deeds  of  indentures  of  bargain  and  sale,  which  are  ac- 
knowledged in  the  court  or  before  any  judges  out  of  the  court. 
And  It  is  his  office  to  estreat  into  the  Exchequer  all  issues, 
fines,  and  amerciaments,  which  grow  due  to  the  king  in  that 
court,  for  which  he  hath  a  standing  fee  or  allowance.  He  is 
justified  in  not  entering  a  warrant  of  attorney  till  arrears  of 
his  fees  are  paid.     1  Bmg.  R.  277. 

Clerks  and  Servants.  (In  cases  not  punishable  capi- 
tally.) Stealing  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  be- 
longing to,  or  in  the  possession  of  their  master,  may  be  trans- 
ported for  14  years,  and  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  three  years  (and,  if  male,  whipped).  7  and  8  G.  4. 
c.  29.  §  46.  And  by  §  47,  48.  clerks  and  servants,  or  any  person 
employed  for  or  in  such  capacity,  taking  into  their  possession 
any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  on  account  of  their 
master ;  and  embezzling  the  same,  or  any  part,  are  liable  to 
the  same  punishment.---So  in  Ireland  by  9  G.  4.  c.  55.  §  89.  41. 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES.  Penalties  on  workmen,  fire, 
embezzling  materials  of  clocks  and  watches,  stat.  27  G.  2.  c.  7. 
See  tit.  Manufacturers.  By  stat.  37  G.  3.  c.  108.  a  duty  on 
clocks  and  watches  was  imposed,  payable  by  the  proprietors; 
but  this  was  repealed  by  S8  G.  3.  c  40. 

By  38  G.  3.  c.  24.  the  duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  under 
24  G.  3.  St.  2.  c.  53.  and  37  G.  3.  c.  90.  §  I6.  was  repealed 
so  far  as  related  to  plate  used  for  watch-cases. 

CLOERE.  A  prison  or  dungeon ;  it  is  conjectured  to  be  of 
British  original :  the  dungeon  or  inner  prison  of  Wallingford 
Caftle,  temp.  H.  2.  was  called  cloere  brien,  i.  e.  career  brieni, 
&c.  Hence  seems  to  come  the  Lat.  cloaca,  which  was  an- 
ciently the  closest  ward  or  nastiest  part  of  the  prison :  the  old 
cloacerius  is  interpreted  carceris  custos :  and  the  present  cloa' 
cerius,  or  keeper  of  tt  Jakes,  is  an  office  in  some  rel^ous  houses 
abroad  imposed  on  an  ofiending  brother,  or  by  him  chosen  as 
an  exercice  of  humility  and  mortification.     Cowel. 

CLOSE  ROLLS  AND  CLOSE  WRITS.  Grants  of  lands, 
&c.  from  the  crown,  are  contained  in  charters  or  letters  patent, 
that  is,  open  letters,  Uteras  patetites,  so  called  because  they  are 
not  sealed  up,  but  exposed  to  open  view,  with  the  Great  Seal 
pendant  at  the  bottom ;  and  are  usually  addressed  by  the  king 
to  all  his  subjects  at  large.  And  therein  they  differ  from  other 
letters  of  the  king,  seal^  also  with  his  Great  Seal,  but  directed 
to  particular  persons,  and  for  particular  purposes :  which  there- 
fore, not  being  fit  for  public  inspection,  are  closed  up  and  sealed 
on  the  outside,  and  are  thereupon  called  writs  close,  literal 
clausal;  and  are  recorded  in  the  close  rolls,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others  are  in  the  patent-rolls.    2  Comm.  346. 

CLOSH.  Was  an  unlawful  game  forbidden  by  stat.  17  JS.  4. 
c.  3.  and  33  H,  8.  c.  9*     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  with 
our  ninepins,  and  is  called  closhcayles  by  stat.  38  H.  8.  c 9« 
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At  this  time  it  is  allowed^  and  called  kailes,  or  skittles.    See 
tit.  Gaming, 

CLOTH.  No  cloth  made  beyond  sea  shall  be  brought  into 
the  king's  dominions,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  and  the 
importers  to  be  farther  punished.  Stat.  12  £.  S,  c.  3. — See 
tits.  Manufacturers,  Wool, 

CLOTHIERS.  Are  to  make  broad-doths  of  certain 
lengths  and  breadths,  within  the  lists ;  and  shall  cause  their 
marks  to  be  woven  in  the  cloths,  and  set  a  seal  of  lead  there- 
unto, showing  the  true  length  thereof.  Stat.  27  H,  8.  c.  12. — 
Exposing  to  sale  faulty  cloths  are  liable  to  forfeit  the  same : 
and  clothiers  shall  not  make  use  of  flocks  or  other  deceitful 
stuff  in  making  of  broad-cloth,  under  the  penalty  of  5/.  Stat 
5  and  6  E.  6.  c,  6, — Justices  of  peace  are  to  appoint  searchers 
of  cloth  yearly,  who  have  power  to  enter  the  houses  of  clo- 
thiers; and  persons  opposing  them  shall  forfeit  10/.  Stats, 
30  Elh,  c.  20 :  4  Jac.  1.  c,  2 :  21  Jac,  1.  c.  18.  All  cloth  shall 
be  measured  at  the  fulling-mill  by  the  master  of  the  mill ;  who 
shall  make  oath  before  a  justice  for  true  measuring;  and  the 
millman  is  to  fix  a  seal  of  lead  to  cloths,  containing  the  length 
and  breadth,  which  shall  be  a  rule  of  payment  for  the  buyer, 
&c.  Stats,  10  Anne,  c.  l6. — By  stat.  1  G.  1.  c,  15.  broad- 
cloths must  be  put  into  water  for  proof,  and  be  measured  by 
two  indifferent  persons  chosen  by  the  buyer  and  seller,  &c 
And  clothiers  selling  cloths  before  seeded,  or  not  containing  the 
quantity  mentioned  in  the  seals,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  sixth 
part  of  the  value*  Persons  taking  o£F^  or  counterfeiting  seals, 
forfeit  20/.  By  stat.  12  G.  1.  c.  34.  clothiers  are  to  pay  their 
work-people  their  full  wages  a^'eed,  in  money,  under  the 
penalty  of  10/.  &c.;  inspectors  of  mills  and  tenter-grounds  to 
examine  and  seal  cloths,  are  to  be  appointed  by  justices  of 
peace  in  sessions ;  and  mill-men  sending  clothiers  any  cloths 
before  inspected,  forfeit  405.  The  inspector  to  be  paid  by  the 
clothiers  2rf.  per  doth.  Stat,  IS  G.  1.  c.  23. — If  any  doth 
remaining  on  the  tenters  be  stolen  in  the  night,  and  the  same 
is  found  upon  any  person,  on  a  justice's  warrant  to  search,  such 
offender  shall  forfeit  treble  value,  leviable  by  distress,  &c.  or 
be  committed  to  gaol  for  three  months;  but  for  a  second 
offence  he  shall  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment ;  and  for  the 
third  offence  be  transported  as  a  felon,  &c  Stat,  15  G.  2.  c.  27* 
— See  tit.  Drapery;  and  more  particularly  tits.  Manufacturers, 
Servants,  Wool, 

CLOVE.  The  two-and-thirtieth  part  of  a  weigh  of  cheese, 
t.  e.  eight  pounds,  old.     Stat,  9  H.6,  c,  8. 

CLOUGH.  A  word  made  use  of  for  a  valley,  in  Domes- 
day book.  But  among  merchants,  it  is  an  allowance  for  the 
turn  of  the  scale,  on  buying  goods  wholesale  by  weight.  Lev 
Mercat, 

CLUTA,  Fr.  clous,"]  Shoes,  clouted  shoes :  and  most  com- 
monly horse  shoes :  it  also  signifies  the  streaks  of  iron  or  tie 
with  which  cart-wheels  are  bound.  Consuetud,  Dom,  de 
Farend,  MS,Jbl,  l6.  Hence  clutarium,  or  cluarium,  a  forge 
where  the  clous  or  iron  shoes  are  made.    Mou,  AngL  tom,2,  p,59S, 

CLYPEUS.  A  shidd. — Metaphorically  one  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily. Clypei  prostrati,  a  noble  family  extinct.  Mat,  Paris,  463. 

COACH,  currus,']  A  convenience  well  known.  For  the 
regulating  of  hackney  coaches  and  chairs  in  London,  there  are 
several  statutes,  viz,  QAnne,  c.  23.  made  perpetual  by  3  G.  1. 
c.  7.  and  enlarged  as  to  the  number  of  coaches,'  by  1 1  G.  3. 
c.  24 :  42  G.  3.  c.  78.  so  as  to  make  the  whole  number,  to  be 
licensed,  1 100,  and  enlarged  also  as  to  chairs,  by  10  ^nne.  c,  19* 
and  12  G.  I,  c,  12.  making  the  whole  number  of  those  400. 

By  48  G.  3.  c,  SJ,  the  fares  were  increased.  By  54  G.  3. 
c.  ]  47.  200  hackney  chariots  were  allowed  to  be  licensed  as 
part  of  the  1100,  and  by  55  G,  3.  c,  159.  200  additional 
hackney  chariots  were  allowed,  and  several  regulations  made  as 
to  the  fares. 

The  other  statutes  now  in  force  are,  12  Anne,  st,l,  c,  14: 
1  G.  1.  c,  57:  30  G.  2.  c.  22:  (See  Carts.)  4  G.  3.  c,  36: 
7  G.  3.  C.44:  10  G.3.C.44:  11  G,3,  cc. 24. 28:  12  G.3.C.49: 
24  G.  3.  St,  2.  c.  27 :  26  G.  3.  c,  72 :  32  G.  3.  c,  47. 


•  Stage  Coaches.  Several  acts  have  been  from  time  to  time 
made  for  regulating  passengers  in  those  usefid  (but  when  over 
laden,  dangerous)  vehides;  the  last  in  force  is  50  G.  3.  c,  48. 
They  are  subject  to  certain  mileage  duties  under  the  commis- 
sioners of  stamps. 

As  to  the  liability  of  masters,  &c  of  coaches  as  common 
carriers,  see  tit.  Carrier, 

Where  persons  are  maimed  or  injured  by  the  Jurious  driving 
or  other  wilful  misconduct  of  any  stage  coachman,  such  driving 
or  misconduct  is  by  stat.  1  G.  4.  c,  4.  declared  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  bv  fine  and  imprisonment. 

COACH-HOUSE.  By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  2.  persons 
unlawfully  and  malidously  setting  fire  to  any  coach-house,  &c. 
are  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death ;  and  by  §  8.  persons 
riotously  and  tumultuously  assembling  together,  and  with 
force  demolishing,  pulling  down,  or  destroying,  or  beginning  so 
to  do,  any  coach-house,  &c  are  also  guilty  of  felony,  and  punish- 
able in  like  manner  with  death. 

COACHMAKERS.  Makers  of  coaches,  chariots,  chaises, 
&c  must  take  out  annual  licences  from  the  Excise-office,  and 
pay  a  duty  for  every  carriage,  built  by  them  for  sale. 

COADJUTOR,  Lat,2  A  fellow-hdper  or  assistant ;  par- 
ticidarly  applied  to  one  appointed  to  assist  a  bishop,  being 
grown  old  and  infirm,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  perform  his  duty. 

By  stat.  52  G.  3.  c,  62.  coadjutors  to  archbishops  and  bishops 
in  Ireland  are  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  ecdesiastical 
powers  of  their  principals,  except  presenting  to  benefices. 

COAL-MINES.  Malidously  setting  fire  to  coal-mines,  or 
to  any  delph  of  coal,  is  fdony.  10  G.  2.  c,  32.  $  6.  See  tits. 
Black  Act,  Felony, 

COALS.  By  stats.  7  -E.  6.  c.  7 :  I6  aiirf  17  Car,  2.  c.  2 : 
l^made  perpetusd  by  7  and  8  W,  3,  c,  36,  §  2.]  and  17  G.  2. 
c.  35.  the  sack  of  coals  is  to  contain  four  bushels  of  dean 
coals :  and  sea  coals  brought  into  the  river  Thames,  and  soldf 
shall  be  after  the  rate  of  thirty-six  bushels  to  the  chaldron ; 
and  one  hundred  and  twdve  pounds  the  hundred,  &c  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  in  London,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties,  or  three  of  them,  are  em* 
powered  to  set  the  price  of  all  the  coals  to  be  sold  by  retail ; 
and  if  any  persons  shall  refiise  to  sell  for  such  prices,  they  may 
appoint  officers  to  enter  wharfs  or  places  where  coals  are  kept, 
and  cause  the  coals  to  be  sold  at  the  prices  appointed.  The 
stat.  12  Anne,  st,  2.  c,  17-  regulates  the  contents  of  the  coal 
bushel,  which  is  to  hold  one  Winchester  bushel,  and  one 
quart  of  water.  By  stats.  9  H.  5,  si,  I,  c,  10 :  SO  Car,  2.  c  8 : 
6  and  7  W,  3,  c,  10:  11  G.  2.  c,  15 :  15  G.  3.  c,  27 :  and 
31  G,  3,  c,  36.  commissioners  are  ordained  for  the  measuring 
and  marking  of  keels,  and  boats,  &c.  for  carrying  coals ;  and 
vessels  carrying  c^als  before  measured  and  manned  shall  be 
forfeited,  &c. 

By  stat  9  Anne,  c,  28.  contracts  between  cool  owners  and 
masters  of  ships,  &c  for  restraining  the  buying  of  coals  are 
void;  and  the  parties  to  forfeit  100^  And  s^ng  coals  for 
other  sorts  than  they  are,  shall  forfeit  50^  Not  above  Mty 
laden  colliers  are  to  continue  in  the  port  of  Newcastle,  &e. 
And  workpeople  in  the  mines  there  shall  not  be  employed  who 
are  hired  by  others,  under  the  penalty  of  5L 

By  37  G.  3.  c.  122.  the  provisions  of  stat.  12  G.  1.  c.  S4. 
and  22  G.  2.  c,  27*  as  to  payment  of  wages  in  money,  are 
extended  to  labourers  in  the  collieries  in  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand. 

By  stat.  3  G.  2.  c,  26.  containing  several  r^^lations  as  to 
lightermen  and  coal  buyers,  and  explained  by  stat.  11  G*  2. 
c,  15.  coal  sacks  shall  be  sealed  and  marked  at  Guildhall^ 
Sec  on  pain  of  20^.  Also  sellers  of  coals  are  to  keep  a  lawfiil 
bushel,  and  put  three  bushels  to  each  sack,  which  bushel  and 
other  measures  shall  be  edged  with  iron,  and  sealed:  and 
using  others,  or  altering  them,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  50L  &c. 
The  penalties  above  5L  recoverable  by  action  of  debt,  &c  and 
under  that  sum  before  justices  of  peace. 

The  offence  of  selling  coals  of  a  different  description  from 
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those  contracted  for,  upon  the  stat  3  G.  2.  c.  26.  §  4.  is  com- 
plete in  the  county  where  the  coals  are  delivered,  and  not 
where  they  are  contracted  for,  the  contract  not  heing  for  any 
specific  parcel  of  coals,  but  for  a  certain  quantity  of  a  certain 
description.  But  though  not  Justly  measuring  such  coals  is  a 
local  omission  of  a  locsJ  act,  required  by  the  13th  section  of  the 
act  to  be  performed  at  the  place  where  the  coals  are  kept  for 
sale,  at  which  place  the  bushel  of  queen  Anne  is  required  to  be 
kept  and  used,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  coals  into  sacks 
of  a  certain  description,  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried  to 
the  buyer :  and  therefore  the  offence  is  local,  and  must  be  laid 
in  the  county  where  the  coals  were  put  into  the  sacks  without 
hsTing  been  wo  justly  measured,  Butterfield  qui  tarn  v.  Windle 
and  another.     4  East,  385, 

A  dealer  in  coals  by  the  chaldron,  who  sold  to  another  by 
the  chaldron  a  certain  quantity  as  and  for  10  chaldron  of  coals 
pool  measure,  without  justly  measuring  the  same  with  the 
lawful  bushel  of  Queen  Anne,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  SOL 
imposed  by  the  Idth  section  of  the  stat.  3  G.  2.  c.  25*.  upon  such 
defaulters  who  sell  coals  by  the  chaldron,  or  less  quantity,  with- 
out measuring  them.  Parish  qui  tarn  v.  Thompson,  3  East, 
525. 

See  the  stat.  6  G,  3.  c.  22.  now  in  force,  as  to  the  lading  coals 
diipSy  at  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  in  turn,  according  to  lists 
to  be  made  there. 

By  51  G.  3.  c.  84.  the  act  22  G.  3.  c.  41.  (prohibiting  persons 
eoDoemed  in  the  customs  from  voting  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment) is  declared  not  to  affect  the  fifteen  coal-meters  Qand  ten 
eom-meters]|  of  London. 

Drawbacks  of  duties  of  customs  are  allowed  on  coals  used  in 
mines,  &c.  by  various  acts. 

Stat.  28  G.  3.  c.  53.  was  past  to  indemnify  the  Loudon  coal 
buyers  against  certain  penalties,  which  they  had  literally  in- 
curred under  stats.  9  Anne,  c.  28.  and  3  G.  2.  c.  26*.,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Society  at  the  Coal- 
Exchange,  formed  to  regulate  (t.  e.  to  monopolize)  the  trade ; 
sobjectittg  all  persons,  above  five  in  number,  entering  into 
eoveofint  or  partnerships,  to  punishment  by  indictment  or 
informaticm  in  B.  R. 

By  1  and  2  W,  4.  c.  l6.  the  duties  of  custom  on  coals,  culm, 
or  cmders,  brought  coastwise,  or  by  land  or  inland  carriage,  or 
iiavigation,  are  repealed. 

By  the  1  and  2  W.  4.  c.  76*  P&rt  of  the  9  Anne,  c.  28.  and 
also  the  acts  47  G.  3.  sess,  2.  c.  68.  and  56  G,  3.  c.  21 : 
57  G.  3.  c.  1 :  57  G.  3.  c.  40:  and  9  G.  4.  c.  65.  are  repealed; 
mad  by  §  3.  the  piece  of  ground,  called  the  Coal  £xchange 
ID  Lcmdon,  is  continued  vested  in  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  London  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  47  G.  3.  c.  68.  And 
iheie  shall  be  on  the  same  an  open  market,  called  the  Coal 
Market,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  may  appoint  and 
remove  derks  as  they  shsdl  see  reasonable.  The  corporation 
sere  onpowered  to  remove  or  enlarge  the  market,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements.  Seven  days'  previous 
notice  is  to  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  openine  of 
die  market.  And  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  ma»et, 
die  parchase  of  lands.  Sec,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  corpora- 
tion  to  take  fit>m  every  master  of  a  vessel  laden  with  coals,  cinders, 
or  culm,  arriving  in  the  port  of  London  to  the  westward  of 
Gxmvesend,  one  penny  per  ton  on  such  coals,  &c.,  to  be  levied  as 
the  othtr  duties  thereafter  made  payable.  The  duty  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  payment  of  expences  of  obtaining  the  act,  and  when  they 
are  paid,  and  also  the  costs  of  purchasing  land,  &c  &c,  and  the 
dntj  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  for  supporting  the  market  and 
paying  the  compensation  and  salaries  to  the  clerks,  and  others 
eniployed  in  executing  the  act,  then  the  overplus  of  the  monies 
neeived  from  the  duty  shall  be  laid  out  in  stock,  in  the  names 
of  the  diamberlain,  town  clerk,  and  comptroller,  and  shall 
aocmnulate  till  the  dividends  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment 
of  die  salaries,  and  other  allowances  to  the  clerks  and  officers 
employed  in  execution  of  the  act ;  and  when  the  dividends 
Amht  sniBcient  for  that  purpose  the  duty  shall  cease ;  but  it 


may  be  raised  again  if  necessaiy  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
By  §   25.  the  corporation  are  empowered  to  borrow  money 
upon  the  credit  of  the  duty.     The  court  of  aldermen  are 
authorised  to  make  by-laws,  with  reasonable  penalties,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  market.    But  such  by-laws  must  be  approved 
by  one  or  more  of  the  judges,  and  shall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished.    The  chamberlain  is  to  keep  an  account  of  the  duty, 
and  the  monies  borrowed  on  credit  of  it ;  and  an  account  of 
the  produce  shall  once  in  every  year  he  laid  before  both  houses 
of  parliament.     By  §  43.  all  coals,  cinders,  and  culm,  sold  out 
of  any  vessel  in  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  twenty -five 
miles  of  the  General  Post-office,  shall  be  sold  by  weight,  and 
not  by  measure.     By  §  45.  if  any  seller  shall  knowinely  sell 
one  sort  of  coals  for  another  within  the  assigned  limits,  he 
shall  pay  10/.  per  ton,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  penalty, 
in  respect  of  any  number  of  tons  exceeding  twenty-five  tons 
for  the  same  offence.     By  §  47.  the  seller  shall  with  every 
quantity  of  coals  exceeding  560  pounds,  delivered  from  any 
lighter,  &c   within  the  limits  aforesaid,  deliver  a  ticket  in 
the  form  mentioned  in  the    act,  under  penalty  of  201,     By 
§  48.  coals  sold  from  any  lighter,  &c.,  or  wharf,  &c,  within 
the  aforesaid  limits,  except  coals  carried  and  delivered  in  bulk 
as  thereinafter  received,  shall  be  delivered  in  sacks  containing 
112  pounds,  or  224  pounds  net.     Provided  that  coals   sold 
from  any  ship,  &c,,  or  wharf.  Sec,  within  the  limits  aforesaid, 
above  560  pounds  may  be  delivered  in   bulk  in   carts    or 
carriages,  or  in  any  lighter,  &c.,  if  the  purchasers  think  fit. 
Provided  also,  that  where  such  coals  shall  be  delivered  in  any 
cart  or  other  carriage  in  bulk,  the  weight  of  such  cart,  &c., 
as  well  as  of  the  coals,  shall  be  previously  ascertained  by  a 
weighing  machine  fixed  for  that  purpose  on  the  wharf  or 
place  from  which  the  coals  shall  be  brought ;  and  the  sellers' 
ticket  shall  state  the  weight  of  the  cart,  &c,  as  well  as  of  the 
coals,  under  a  penalty  of  50/.     Every  carman  or  driver  of  any 
cart,  &c,  in  which  any  coals  above  560  pounds  shall  be  carried 
from  any  ship.  Sec,  or  from  any  wharf,  warehouse,  &c.,  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  or  within  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Post- 
office  aforesaid,  shall,  if  required  by  the  purchaser,  or  person 
on  his  behalf,  weigh  the  waggon  or  other  carriage  with  the 
coals  therein,  at  any  public  weighing  machine  for  carts,  &c, 
which  may  be  on  the  road  to  the  place  of  delivery,  under  a 
penalty  of  10/.     If  in  any  case,  where  any  cosJs  shall  be 
delivered  in  bulk  to  the  purchaser,  from  any  ship.  Sec,  or  from 
any  wharf,    or  place  vrithin   the    limits    aforesaid,    a   less 
quantity  shall  be  expressed  in  the  ticket  to  be  delivered  there- 
with, the  seller  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  10/. ;  and 
if  the  deficiency  shall  exceed  224  pounds  the  seller  shall  forfeit 
50/.  §  52.     And  be  it  farther   enacted,  that  if  any  carman 
or  driver  of  any  cart,  &c.  laden  with  coals  for  sale,  or  to 
be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  by  any  seller   or    desJer,   or 
carrier  of  coals  from  any  ship,  &c.,  or  from  any  wharf,  &c. 
within  the  limits  aforesaid,  shall  not  have  placed  in,  on,  or 
under  his  cart,  &c,  a  perfect  weighing  machine  marked  at 
Guildhall,  London,  by  the  proper  officer  there,  for  which  the 
sum  of  2s,  6d.  shsdl  be  paid,  and  no  more,  which  machine 
shall  be  the  form,  sLse,  and  dimensions  of  the  machine  approved 
by  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury,  and  de- 
posited at  the  office  of  the  hall  keeper  of  the  city  of  London, 
then  such  carman  or  driver  of  such  cart.  Sic,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  10/. ;  and  the  seller,  or  dealer,  or 
carrier  of  such  coals  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  20/., 
provided  always,  that  coals  which  shall  be  conveyed  in  bulk, 
or  in  any  cart.  Sec.  belonging  to  the  purchaser  of  such  coals, 
may  be  so  conveyed  without  the  carman  .being  obliged  to  carry 
a  weighing  machine  therewith,  or  any  person  being  subject  or 
liable  to  any  penalty  in  respect  thereof.  §  54.  Provided  that  the 
carman  of  any  cart.  Sec  in  which  coals  shall  have  been  carried  in 
sacks  for  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  from  any  ship.  Sec,  or  from 
any  wharf.  Sec  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  shall  weiffh,  if  he  shall 
be  required  so  to  do,  any  one  or  more  of  the  sacks  contained 
in  such  cart.  Sec  which  may  be  chosen  by  the  purchaser  with 
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tlie  coals  therein,  and  also  afterward  weigh  In  like  manner 
such  sack  without  any  coals  therein,  under  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  20L,  nor  less  than  5/.  Provided  that  if  any 
purchaser  requiring  any  sack  of  coals  to  be  weighed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  Bnd  the  coals  therein  to  be  deticient  in  weight, 
and  shall  signify  to  the  carman  his  desire  to  have  all  the  coals 
contained  in  such  cart,  &c.,  or  any  part  of  such  coals  weighed 
or  re^weighed  in  the  presence  of  some  constable,  police  officer, 
or  other  indifiTerent  person,  then  the  carman  shall  remain  at 
or  before  the  house  of  the  purchaser  with  such  coals,  and  the 
cart,  &c.  until  such  coab  are  weighed,  under  a  penalty  of  20/. 
All  coals  sold  in  any  quantity  less  than  560  pounds,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  560  pounds  within  the  limits,  shall  be  weighed 
previous  to  being  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  such  purchaser,  or  his  agent  or  servant,  under  a 
penalty  on  the  seller  of  51,  A  proper  machine  or  proper 
scales  and  weights  for  weighing  coals,  shall  be  kept  at  every 
watch-house,  or  police  station,  or  at  any  other  place  or  places 
which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  any  two  or  more 
of  his  Majesty's  justices  within  the  limits  aforesaid;  and  the 
same  shall  be  provided  and  kept  in  repair  from  time  to  time  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  township,  parish,  &c.  in  which 
such  watch-house,  i^c.  shall  be  situate,  out  of  the  poor  rates, 
and  shall  be  used  at  any  time  for  weighing  any  coals  respecting 
which  there  may  be  any  dispute ;  and  in  case  the  overseers  of 
any  such  township,  &c.  shall  not  provide  such  a  machine  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
or  if  such  overseer  shall  not  cause  such  machine  to  be  repaired, 
or  a  new  machine  to  be  provided  within  seven  days  after  notice 
of  the  want  thereof  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  to  him, 
such  overseer  shall  forfeit  lOL 

A  great  number  of  acts,  confined  in  the  extent  of  the  district 
within  which  they  are  to  operate  (and  therefore  classed  not  in 
the  general  body  of  statutes,  but  in  the  list  of  local  and  per- 
sonal acts),  have  been  from  time  to  time  passed  to  regulate  the 
dealings,  and  prevent  the  frauds  of  dealers  in  coals. 

By  Stat.  37  H.  8.  c.  6.  persons  wilfully  and  malkdoualy 
burning  any  wain  or  cart  laden  with  coal,  or  any  other  goods 
of  any  person,  shall  not  only  forfeit  treble  damages  to  the  party 
grieved,  but  also  lOL  sterling  to  the  king  in  the  way  of  a  fine. 
And  by  the  same  statute  the  like  punishment  is  imposed  on 
persons  burning  any  heap  of  wood  prepared,  cut,  and  felled  for 
making  coals. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  5.  persons  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  setting  fire  to  any  mine  of  coals  or  canal  coal  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death,  &c.    See  tit.  Mines, 

COAL  BEARERS.     See  ColUers, 

COAL  HEWERS.     See   CoUiers. 

COAT-ARMOUR.  Coats  of  arms  were  not  introduced  into 
seats,  nor  indeed  into  any  other  use,  till  about  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  First,  who  brought  them  from  the  Croisade  in  the 
Holy  Land;  where  they  were  first  invented  and  painted  on 
the  shields  of  the  knights,  to  distinguish  the  variety  of  persons 
of  every  Christian  nation  who  resorted  thither,  and  who  could 
not,  when  clad  in  complete  steel,  be  otherwise  known  or 
ascertained.     2  Comm,  306. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Court  Military,  or  the  Court  of 
Chivalrif,  according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  adjust  the  right 
of  armorial  ensigns,  bearings,  crests,  supporters,  pennons,  &c, 
and  also  rights  of  place  or  precedence,  where  the  kind's  patent 
or  acts  of  parliament  (which  cannot  be  over-ruled  by  this  court), 
have  not  already  determined  it.     3  Comm,  105. 

COCHERINGS,  or  CosHERiNOBy  an  exaction  or  tribute  in 
Ireland,  now  reduced  to  chief  rents.     See  Bonaghi, 

COCKET,  cockettumP^  A  seal  belonging  to  the  king's 
custom-house;  or,  rather,  a  scroll  of  parchment  sealed,  and 
delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  custom-house  to  merchants,  as 
a  warrant  that  their  merchandises  are  customed :  which  parch- 
ment is  otherwise  called  liieras  de  cocketto,  or  literof  testinuh 
niales  de  coketto.  Stat.  11  /f.  6.  c.l5  :  Reg,  Grig.  179.  192. 
—See  also  Mad,  Excheq,  vol.  I.e.  18.    The  word  cockeUum,  or 


cocket,  is  also  taken  for  the  custom-house  or  office  where  goods 
to  be  transported  were  first  entered,  and  paid  their  customs, 
and  had  a  cocket  or  certificate  of  discharge ;  and  cocketla  luna 
is  wool  duly  entered  and  cocketted,  or  authorised  to  be  trans- 
ported.    Mem.  in  Scac,  23  Ed.  1. 

Cocket  is  likewise  used  for  a  sort  of  measure.  Fleta,  lib,  9. 
cap.  9*  Panis  veno  integer  quadrantaUs  frumenti  pomderabil 
unum  cocket  et  dimidium :  and  it  is  made  use  of  for  a  dis- 
tinction of  bread,  in  the  statute  of  bread  and  ale,  51  H,  3. 
St.  1.  ord.  pro  pistor;  where  mention  is  made  of  waslel 
bread,  cocket  bread,  bread  qf'treet,  and  bread  of  common  mkeat; 
the  wastel  bread  being  what  we  now  call  the  Jinest  bread,  or 
French  bread;  the  cocket  bread  the  second  sort  of  tvMie  bread; 
bread  of  treet,  and  of  common  wheat,  brown  or  kousekold 
bread,  &c.     See  Bread. 

COCKSETUS.     A  boatman,  cockswain,  or  cozon.     Cawd. 

COCULA.  A  cogue,  or  little  drinking-cup,  in  form  of  a 
small  boat,  used  especially  at  sea,  and  still  retained  in  a  cogue 
[cag  or  kegue^  of  brandy.  These  drinking  cups  are  also  used 
in  taverns  to  dnnk  new  sherry,  and  other  white  wines  which 
look  foul  in  a  glass. 

CODICIL,  codicillus,  from  codex,  a  book,  a  writing.]  A 
schedule  or  supplement  to  a  will,  where  any  thing  is  omitted 
which  the  testator  would  add,  or  where  he  would  explain, 
alter,  or  retract  what  he  hath  done.     See  tits.  Will,  Device. 

COFFEE,  Tea,  Chocolate,  and  Cocoa  Nuts. 

The  duties  on  these  articles  form  a  branch  of  the  public 
revenue,  under  the  head  of  Customs  and  Excise;  and,  like  all 
other  subjects  of  those  jurisdictions,  are  liable  to  a  variety  of 
penal  regulations  by  acts  of  parliament,  necessary  to  prevent 
the  numerous  frauds  and  evasions  daily  endeavoured  to  be 
practised,  to  the  impoverishment  of  government,  and  the  injury 
of  the  fair  trader.  See  tits.  Excise,  Customs,  and  also  tit. 
Navigation  Ads. 

COFFERER  OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSEHOLD,  is  a 
principal  officer  of  the  king's  house,  next  under  the  controller, 
who,  in  the  counting-house,  and  elsewhere,  hath  a  special 
charge  and  oversight  of  other  officers  of  the  household,  to  all 
which  he  pays  their  wages :  this  officer  passes  his  accounts  in 
the  Exchequer.     See  stat.  S9  Eliz.  c.  1. 

COGGLE.  A  small  fishing-boat,  upon  the  coasts  of  York-> 
shire :  and  cogs  {cogones)  are  a  kind  of  little  ships,  or  vesaels, 
used  in  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Humber.  Stat.  23  H.  8.  c  1 8. — 
See  Mat,  Paris,  anno  1066.  And  hence  the  cogmen,  bootmen 
or  seamen,  who,  after  shipwreck  or  losses  by  sea,  travelled  and 
wandered  about  to  defraud  the  people  by  begging  and  stealing. 
Du  Fresne. 

COON  ATI.  Relations  by  the  mother,  as  the  agnaii  are  re- 
lations by  the  father. 

COGNATIONE.    A  writ  of  oousena^.     See  Cousena^. 

COGNISANCE,  or  Conusance,  Ft.  counusaunse,  Lat. 
cognitio.']  Is  used  diversely  in  our  law:  sometimes  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  n^ne.  See  tit.  Fine.  In  replevin,  cogni-^ 
sance,  or  conusance,  is  the  answer  given  by  a  defendant,  who 
hath  acted  as  baiUff',  &c.  to  another,  in  making  a  distress. 
See  tits.  Distress,  Replevin. 

Cognisance  also  signifies  the  badge  of  a  servant,  as  the  crest 
of  any  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

The  most  usual  sense  in  which  this  term  is  now  used  is 
relative  to  the  claim  of  cognisance  of  pleas.  This  is  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  king  to  a  city  or  town,  to  hold  plea  of  all  con- 
tracts, &c.  within  the  liberty  of  the  franchise ;  and  when  any 
man  is  impleaded  for  such  matters  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, the  mayor,  &c.  of  such  franchise  may  ask  ooenisance 
of  the  plea,  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  determined  before 
them :  but  if  the  courts  at  Westminster  are  possessed  of  the 
plea  before  cognisance  be  demanded,  it  is  then  too  late.  Term^ 
de  Ley.  See  stats.  9  H.-A.  c.5:  S  H.6.C.26:  3  Comm.  293 : 
4  Comm.  277^     See  tit.  Pleading. 

Cognisance  of  pleas  extends  not  to  assises;  and  when, 
granted,  the  original  shall  not  be  removed:  it  lies  not  in  a 
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^mare  tmpedU^  for  they  cannot  write  to  the  bishop,  nor  of  a 
plea  out  of  the  county  court,  which  cannot  award  a  resummons, 
&C.  JenL  Cent  31.  34.  This  cogTiuance  shall  be  demanded 
die  first  day :  and  if  the  demandant  in  a  plea  of  land  counter- 
^eads  the  franchise,  and  the  tenant  joins  with  the  claim  of 
the  franchise,  and  it  is  found  against  the  franchise,  the  de- 
mandant shall  recover  the  land ;  but  if  it  be  found  against  the 
demandant,  the  writ  shall  abate.     Ibid.  18. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  inferior  Jurisdiclums,  one  whereof  is 
ienere  placita,  and  this  is  the  lowest  sort ;  for  it  is  only  a  con- 
current jurisdiction,  and  the  party  may  sue  there  or  in  the 
king's  courts,  if  he  will.  The  second  is  conusance  of  pleas, 
and  by  this  a  right  is  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  franchise  to  hold 
the  plea,  and  he  is  the  only  person  who  can  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  third  sort  is  an  exempt  jurisdiction,  as  where  the  king 
grants  to  a  great  city,  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be  sued 
within  their  city,  and  not  elsewhere;  this  grant  may  be 
pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  K.  B.  if  there  be  a 
court  within  that  city  which  can  hold  plea  of  the  cause,  and 
mobodycoH  take  advantage  of  this  privilege  but  a  defendant; 
for  if  he  will  bring  certiorari,  that  will  remove  the  cause,  but 
he  may  waive  it  if  he  will,  so  that  the  privilege  is  onlv  for 
his  benefit.  3  Salk.  79>  SO.  pL  ^:  Hil.  I  An.  B.  R.  Crosse 
T.  Swulk. 

King  Hen.  VIII.  by  letters  patent  of  the  14th  of  his  reign, 
and  confirmed  by  parliament,  granted  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  conusance  of  pleas,  in  which  a  scholar  or  servant  of  a 
college  should  be  a  party ^  ita  quod  justiciarii  de  utroque  banco 
se  turn  iMtromiitant.  An  attorney  of  C  B.  sued  a  scholar  in 
C.  B.  for  battery.  By  the  court,  this  general  grant  does  not 
extend  to  take  away  the  special  privilege  of  any  court  without 
fecial  words.  IM.  Rep.  304:  Oxford  (University's)  case. 
See  11  East,  543:  12  East,  12:  15  East,  634.  See  farther 
tit.  University. 

COGNISOR  AND  COGNISEE.  Cognisor  is  he  that 
pasaeth  or  acknowledgeth  a  fine  of  lands  or  tenements  to 
another ;  and  cognisee  is  he  to  whom  the  fine  of  the  said  lands, 
&e.  is  ai^knowledged.     Stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  5. 

Cognition  is  the  process  whereby  molestation  is  determined. 
.Sco/cl  Did. 

COGNITIONES.  Ensigns  and  arms,  or  a  military  coat 
painted  with  arms.     Mat.  Paris,  1250. 

COGNITIONIBUS  MITTENDIS.  A  writ  to  one  of  the 
king'n  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  other  that  hath  power 
to  take  a  fine,  who  having  taken  the  fine  defers  to  certify  it, 
commanding  him  to  certify  it     Reg.  Orig.  68. 

COGNOVIT  ACTIONEM,  is  where  a  defendant  achnow^ 
ledges  or  confesses  the  plaintiff's  cause  against  him  to  be  just 
and  true;  and,  before  or  after  issue,  sufiers  judgment  to  be 
entered  against  him  without  trial.  And  here  the  confession 
generally  extends  no  farther  than  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
deelaration ;  but  if  the  defendant  will  confess  more  he  may. 
1  Rol.  9^9 '  Hob.  178. 

By  rule  of  K.  B.  HiL  2  and  3  G.  4.  no  judgment  can  be 
e&tmd  on  any  cognovit  unless  the  cognovit  is  £^  produced 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Dockets,  and,  after  taxation  of  costs,  filed 
with  him;  and  by  3  G.  4.  c.  39*  §  3.  every  cognovit  given  in  any 
penonal  action,  if  in  the  K.  B.,  or  a  true  copy  if  in  any  other 
court,  shall  be  filed  with  an  affidavit  of  execution  with  the 
laid  Clerk  of  the  Dockets,  within  twenty-one  days  after  exe- 
cution, or  shall  be  deemed  fraudulent,  against  assignees  under 
a  bankruptcy,  against  the  person  giving  it;  and  the  defeasance, 
if  any,  must  also  be  filed  as  aforesaid,  and  must  be  written  on 
the  same  paper  as  the  cognovit,  or  the  cognovit  shall  be  null 
and  void.  These  provisions  are  extended  to  assignees  of  insol- 
vent debtors  by  the  5  G.  4.  c.  6l.  §  16.  and  7  G.  4.  c.  15.  §  33. 
And  see  5  Bam.  ^  Cres.  650 :  Tidd*s  Prac.  562.  (9th  ed.)  And 
as  to  cognovits  given  by  bankrupts,  see  6  G.  4.  c.  16.  §  108. 
and  tit.  Jbankrupi. 

COHUAGIUM,  a  tribute  paid  by  those  who  met  promis- 
cuously in  the  market  or  fair ;  chua  signifying  a  promiscuous 


multitude  of  men  in  a  fair  or  market. — Quieti  ab  omni  thehnio, 
passagio,  pontagio,  cohuagio,  pallagio^  &c.     Du  Cange. 

COIF,  coi/ii.]  A  tjtle  given  to  Serjeants  at  law;  who  are 
called  Serjeants  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear  on 
their  heads  under  their  caps  when  they  are  created.  The  use 
of  it  was  anciently  to  cover  tonsuram  clericalem.  otherwise 
called  corona  clericalis ;  because  the  crown  of  the  head  was 
close  shaved,  and  a  border  of  hair  left  round  the  lower  part, 
which  is  made  to  look  like  a  crown.     Blount.     See  tit.  Clerk. 

COIN,  cuna  pecunia."^  Seems  to  come  from  the  Fr.  coign, 
i.  e.  angulus,  a  comer,  whence  it  has  been  held,  that  the 
ancientest  sort  of  cxnn  was  square  with  corners,  and  not  round 
as  it  now  is :  it  is  any  sort  of  money  owned.  Cronip.  Jurisd. 
220. 

Money  is  an  universal  medium  or  common  standard,  by  com- 
parison with  which  the  value  of  all  merchandize  may  be  ascer- 
tained ;  or  it  is  a  sign  which  represents  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities.    1  Comm.  276,  277. 

Metals  are  well  calculated  for  this  sign,  because  they  are 
durable,  and  are  capable  of  many  subdivbions ;  and  a  precious 
metal  is  still  better  calculated  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is 
most  portable.     Ibid. 

The  coining  o(  money  is  in  all  states  the  act  of  the  sovereign 
power ;  and,  as  money  is  the  medium  of  commerce,  it  is  the 
king's  prerogative,  as  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce,  to  give 
it  authority,  or  make  it  current. 

The  king  may,  by  his  proclamation,  legitimate  foreign 
coin,  and  make  it  current  here,  declaring  at  what  value  it  shall 
be  taken  in  payment.     1  Hale,  194. 

Therefore  it  seems  that  no  one  can  be  enforced  to  take  in 
payment  any  money  but  of  lawful  metal,  that  is,  gold  and 
silver,  except  for  sums  under  sixpence.  1  Hale,  Hist.  1  Qo : 
2  Inst.  577. 

Coin  is  a  word  collective,  which  contains  in  it  all  manner  of 
the  several  stamps  and  species  of  money  in  any  kingdom  :  and 
this  is  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  belonging  to  every  sove- 
rei^  prince,  that  he  alone  in  his  own  dominions  may  order 
and  dispose  the  quantity,  value,  and  fashion  of  his  coin.  But 
the  coin  of  one  king  is  not  current  in  the  kingdom  of  another, 
unless  it  be  at  great  loss ;  though  our  king  by  his  prerogative 
may  make  any  foreign  coin  lawful  money  of  England  at  his 
pleasure,  bv  proclamation.  Terms  de  Lof.  If  a  man  binds 
himself  by  bond  to  pay  one  hundred  pouncis  of  lawful  money 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  person  bound,  the  obligor,  pays  the 
obligee  the  money  in  French,  Spanish,  or  other  coin,  made  cur- 
rent either  by  act  of  parliament,  or  the  king's  proclamation,  the 
obligation  will  be  well  performed.  Co.  IM.  207.  But  it  is 
said  a  payment  in  farthings  is  not  a  good  payment.  2  Inst. 
517*     See  post. 

When  a  person  has  accepted  of  money  in  payment  from 
another,  and  put  the  same  into  his  purse,  it  is  at  his  peril 
after  his  allowance ;  and  he  shall  not  then  take  exception  to 
it  as  bad,  notwithstanding  he  presently  reviews  it.  Tenns 
de  Ley. 

The  coining  of  money  is  in  all  states  the  act  of  the  sovereign 
power;  that  its  value  may  be  known  on  inspection.  And 
with  regard  to  coinage  in  general,  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered  therein ;  the  materials,  the  impression,  and  the  de- 
nomination. With  regard  to  the  materials.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
lays  it  down  (2  Inst.  577*)  that  the  money  of  England  must 
either  be  of  gold  or  silver,  and  none  other  was  ever  issued  by 
the  royal  auwority  till  1672,  when  copper  farthings  and  half- 
pence were  coined  by  Charles  II. :  and  c^ered  by  proclamation 
to  be  current  in  all  payments,  under  the  value  of  sixpence,  and 
not  otherwise.  But  this  copper  coin  is  not  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  in  many  respects,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  offence  of  counterfeiting  it,  as  has  been  already 
noticed.  And  as  to  the  silver  coin,  it  was  enacted  by  stat. 
14  G.  3.  c.  42.  that  no  tender  of  payment  in  silver  money,  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  pounds  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  sufficient 
tender  in  law  for  more  than  its  value  by  weight,  at  the  rate  of 
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5s*  2</.  an  oui:c3.  This  was  a  clause  in  a  temporary  act, 
which  expired  in  1783,  was  revived  hy  38  G.  3.  c.  59'j  and 
made  perpetual  by  39  G.  3.  c.  75.,  but  repealed  by  56  G,  3.  c.  6*8. 
J  1 2.     See  /xx?/. 

As  to  the  impression,  the  stamping  thereof  is  the  unques- 
tionable prerogative  of  the  crown :  for,  though  diveis  bishops 
and  monasteries  had  formerly  the  privilege  oi  coining  money, 
yet,  as  Sir  Maithew  Hale  observes  (1  Hist,  P.  C.  191-)'  *^^^ 
was  usually  done  by  special  grant  from  the  king,  or  by  pre- 
scription, which  supposes  one ;  and  therefore  was  derived  from, 
and  not  in  derogation  of,  the  royal  prerogative.  Besides  that, 
they  had  only  the  profit  of  the  coinage,  and  the  power  of  insti- 
tuting either  the  impression  or  denomination ;  but  had  usually 
the  stamp  sent  them  from  the  Exchequer. 

The  denomination,  or  the  value  for  which  the  coin  is  to  pass 
current,  is  likewise  in  the  breast  of  the  king ;  and,  if  any  un- 
usual pieces  are  coined,  that  value  must  be  ascertained  by  pro- 
clamation. In  order  to  fix  the  value,  the  weight  and  the 
fineness  of  the  metal  are  to  1>e  taken  into  consideration  toge- 
ther. When  a  given  weight  of  gold  or  silver  is  of  a  given 
fineness,  it  is  then  of  the  true  standard,  and  called  £sterling, 
or  sterling  metal ;  a  name  for  which  there  are  various  reasons 
mven,  but  none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory.  See  Spelm, 
Gloss.  203 :  Diifresne,  3.  165.  The  most  plausible  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  those  two  etymologists,  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  Esterlinss  or  Easteriings,  as  those 
Saxons  were  anciently  called,  who  inhabited  that  district  of 
Germany  now  occupied  by  the  Hans-towns  and  their  appen- 
dages :  the  earliest  traders  in  modem  Europe.  Of  this  sterling 
or  esterling  metal  all  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  must  be  made, 
by  Stat.  25  E.  3.  c.  13. — So  that  the  king's  prerogative  seemeth 
not  to  extend  to  the  debasing  or  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
coin,  below  or  above  the  sterling  value ;  2  Inst,  577 ;  though 
Sir  Matt  hem  Hale,  (1  Hal.  P.  C.  194.)  appears  to  be  of  another 
opinion.  The  king  may  also  by  his  proclamation  legitimate 
foreign  coin,  and  make  it  current  here;  declaring  at  what 
value  it  shall  be  taken  in  payments.  1  H.  P.  C.  197*  But 
this,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  by  comparison  with  the  standard  of 
our  own  coin,  otherwise  the  consent  of  parliament  will  be 
necessary.  The  king  may  also  at  any  time  decry,  or  cry  down, 
any  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  it  no  longer  current 
1  Hale,  P.  a  197. 

This  standard  hath  been  frequently  varied  in  former  times ; 
but  hath  for  many  years  past  been  thus  invariably  settled. 
The  pound  troy  of  gold,  consisting  of  twenty-two  carats  (or 
24th  parts)  fine,  and  two  of  alloy,  is  divided  into  forty-four 
guineas  and  a  half  of  the  present  value  of  21^.  each.  And  the 
pound  troy  of  silver  (consisting  of  eleven  ounces  and  two 
penny-weights  fine,  and  eighteen  penny-weights  alloy)  was, 
from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli^beth  until  56 
George  III.  divided  into  sixty-two  shillings.  See  Folkes  on 
English  Coins,  and  stal.  14  G.  3.  c.  42. 

Guineas  have  been  raised  and  fallen,  as  money  has  been  scarce 
or  plenty,  several  times  by  statute ;  and  anno  3  G.  1 .  guineas 
were  valued  by  proclamation  at  81^.,  at  which  they  now  pass. 

In  the  7th  year  of  King  William  III.  an  act  7  and  8  W.  3. 
c.  1 .  was  made  for  calling  in  all  the  old  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  melt  it  down  and  re-coin  it ;  the  deficiencies  whereof 
were  to  be  made  good  at  the  public  charge;  and  in  every 
hundred  pound  coined  40/.  was  to  be  shillings,  and  lOL  six- 
pences, under  certain  penalties. 

By  Stat.  56  G.  3.  c.  68.  to  provide  for  a  new  silver  coinage, 
and  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
realm,  so  much  of  stat.  18  Car,  2.  c.  5.  as  related  to  coining 
silver  brought  to  the  Mint  without  any  charge  was  repealed ; 
so  much  of  Stat.  7  and  S  W.  3,  c.  i»  an  related  to  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  silver  coin  under  the  Mint-indenture ;  and  so 
much  of  14  G.  3.  c.  42.  as  required  the  pound  troy  of  silver  to 
be  coined  into  62  shillings,  was  also  repealed ;  and  a  temporary 
act,  38  G.  3.  c.  59.  by  which  the  coinage  of  any  silver  at  the 
Mint  was  prohibited,  was  also  repealed,  §  1 — 3. 


By  §  4.  &c  of  the  said  act,  56  G.  3.  c.  68.  it  is  enacted, 
that  the  pound  troy  of  standard  silver,  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine, 
and  18  dwts.  alloy,  should  be  coined  into  66  shillings. — 
Provisions  were  by  this  act  made  for  calling  in  the  old  silver 
coin ;  and  by  §  9>  10.  it  was  enacted,  that  after  a  certain 
time  silver  coin  and  bullion  might  be  brought  to  the  Mint 
to  be  coined  at  the  rate  of  66s,  per  pound  troy  of  standard 
silver,  of  which  62s.  should  be  delivered  to  the  party  bring- 
ing the  bullion,  and  4^.  be  retained  for  charge  of  assaying, 
coinage,  &c. 

By  §  11,  12.  of  this  act,  56  G.  3.  c.  68.  it  is  farther  enacted, 
that  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm  shall  be  and  be  considered  the 
only  legal  tender  for  payments  (except  for  sums  not  exceeding 
40s.  for  which  silver  coin  is  made  a  legal  tender)  within  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelana; — that  the 
gold  coin  should  continue  to  hold  its  former  weight  and  fine- 
ness;— and  that  gold  coin  of  any  new  denomination  to  be 
coined  should  be  of  weight  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the 
gold  coin  then  current. —  Under  this  last  provision  gold  sove- 
reigns were  coined  to  pass  for  20#.  each,  containing  20-2 1  th 
parts  of  the  weight  of  a  guinea. 

Lastly,  by  §  13.  &c  of  the  said  act,  56  G.  5.  c.  68.  it  was 
enacted  that  the  current  gold  coin  shall  not  be  received  or 
paid  for  more  or  less  than  its  value,  according  to  its  denomi- 
nation ;  on  penalty  of  imprisonment,  for  the  first  offence,  for 
six  months ;  second  offence,  one  year ;  and  subsequent  offence, 
two  years,  &c.  But  §§  13 — 16  of  this  act  are  now  repealei  by 
2  W.  4.  c.  34. 

All  former  acts  relating  to  the  coin  are  extended  to  the  silver 
coin  coined  under  this  act. 

Of  Offences  relating  to  the  Coin, — Before  the  passing  of  the 
new  Stat.  2  W,  4.  c.  34.  the  laws  touching  offences  against  the 
coin  stood  greatly  in  need  of  revision,  having  been  made  at 
remote  periods  of  time,  and  often  under  circumstances  whidi 
had  ceased  to  operate.  The  provisions  of  many  were  defective, 
and  the  language  of  all  required  amendment. 

The  principfd  feature  in  the  new  act  is  the  change  intro- 
duced with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  higher  offences  against 
the  coin.  These,  which  were  formerly  high  treason,  are  now 
made  felony ;  and  for  the  punishment  of  death  that  of  trans- 
portation is  substituted  throughout  the  act  Capital  punish- 
ment is  thus  abolished  in  no  less  than  seven  instances.  The 
distinction  made  in  the  old  statutes  between  treasons  or  felo- 
nies, and  misdemeanors,  is  still  preserved  in  the  new  act,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  offence  of  uttering  counterfeit  coin, 
which  was  formerly  a  misdemeanor,  but  is  now  made  a  felony. 

The  offences  under  the  new  statute  are,  with  some  few  ex^ 
ceptions,  the  same  which  were  found  in  the  former  acts.  In 
defining  the  crime  of  counterfeiting,  an  alteration  has  beoi  in- 
troduced to  meet  the  case  of  the  false  coin  being  discovered  in  a 
state  not  fit  for  circulation.  The  definition  of  the  various 
offences  of  colouring  coin  or  metals  has  also  been  amended. 
With  regard  to  the  offence  of  putting  off  counterfeit  coin,  the 
words  ''  offer  to  put  off,"  &c.  are  added.  The  bare  possession 
of  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  with  intent  to  utter, 
which  was  held  to  be  no  offence  at  common  law,  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  by  the  new  act.  Some  alteration  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  offences  against  the  copper  coin.  Uttering 
or  having  possession  of  false  copper  money,  and  making  or 
having  possession  of  tools  for  making  of  copper  coin,  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  offences  by  statute.  In  no  case,  under 
the  new  act,  is  there  any  penalty  attached  to  a  third  offence ; 
the  highest  punishment,  viz,  transportation  for  life,  being 
affixed  to  a  second  conviction. 

An  important  alteration  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
procedure  in  cases  of  coining,  by  §  15.  of  the  new  statute, 
which  permits  several  persons  who  have  been  acting  in  concert 
in  different  counties  to  be  jointly  tried  in  the  same  county. 

The  new  statute  is  confined  to  offences  against  the  kingi'j 
current  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin.  The  oronce  of  counter- 
feiting foreign  money  current  here  by  proclamation  (a  case  not 
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fikely  to  artse^  is  not  provided  for.  The  statutes  relating  to 
the  counterfeiting,  &c  of  foreign  counterfeit  coin,  not  current 
in  this  country,  are  left  untouched. 

The  operation  of  the  new  statute  is  confined  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  former  statutes  not  heing  repealed,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  in  force,  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  treating — 

I.  Of  Offences  against  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin. 
II.  Of  Uffeuces  against  the  Copper  Coin. 

III.  Of  Offences  against  Foreign  Coin, 

IV.  (jf  Offences  mith  regard  to  making  Coining  Tools,  SfC. 
V.  (y  various  Matters  relating  to  the  Coin. 

I.  Of  Counierfeiting  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin. — By  the  old 
Itw,  Stat  of  Treasons,  25  Ed.  3.  st.  5.c.^.  if  a  man  counterfeit 
the  king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his  money,  he  is  guilty  of  high 
treason.  By  the  new  law,  2  W.  4.  c.  34.  §  3.  it  is  enacted, 
^'That  if  any  person  shall  falsely  make  or  counterfeit  any 
com,  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble,  or  pass  for 
any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  every  such 
ofiender  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and,  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing four  years ;  and  every  such  offence  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
complete,  although  the  coin  so  made  or  counterfeited  shall  not 
be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  uttered,  or  the  counterfeiting  thereof 
shall  not  be  finished  or  perfected." 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  new  statute  it  is  enacted.  That  if 
any  person  shall  gild  or  silver,  or  shall,  with  any  wash  or  mate- 
tials  capable  of  producing  the  colour  of  gold  or  of  silver,  wash, 
colour,  or  case  over,  any  coin  whatsoever,  resembling,  or  appa- 
rently intended  to  resemble,  or  pass  for  any  of  the  Idne's  cur- 
rent gold  or  silver  coin,  or  if  any  person  shall  gild  or  silver,  or 
shall,  with  any  such  wash  or  materials  capable  of  producing  the 
colour  of  gold  or  silver,  wash,  colour,  or  case  over  any  piece  of 
sflver  or  copper,  or  of  coarse  gold  or  coarse  silver,  or  of  any 
metal  or  mixture  of  metals,  respectively,  being  of  a  tit  size  and 
figure  to  be  coined,  and  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be 
coined  into  false  and  counterfeit  coin,  resembling,  or  apparently 
intended  to  resemble,  or  pass  for  any  of  the  king's  current  gold 
or  silver  coin  ;  or  if  any  person  shall  gild,  or  shall,  with  any 
wash  or  material  capable  of  producing  the  colour  of  gold,  wash, 
oJour,  or  case  over,  any  of  the  king's  current  silver  coin,  or 
file,  or  in  any  manner  utter  such  coin,  with  intent  to  make  the 
aune  resemble  or  pass  for  any  of  the  king^s  current  gold  coin ; 
or  if  any  person  shall  gild,  or  silver,  or  shall,  with  any  wash 
or  materials  capable  of  producing  the  colour  of  gold  or  of  silver, 
wash,  colour,  or  ease  over,  any  of  the  king's  current  copper 
coin,  or  file,  or  in  any  manner  alter  such  coin,  with  intent  to 
make  the  same  resemble  or  pl^  for  any  of  the  king's  current 
goid  or  silver  coin;  every  such  offender  shall,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of  felony ;  in  Scotland,  of  a  high  crime 
and  offence ;  and,  bong  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be 
mmnsoned  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years. 

There  are  six  offences  provided  against  by  this  section  of  the 
new  statute: — 

1.  Gilding  silvering,  or  colouring,  with  gold  or  silver,  any 
cob  reaembbng  the  lawful  gold  or  silver  coin. 

2.  Gilding,  silvering,  or  colouring,  with  gold  or  silver,  any 
piece  of  silver  or  cc^iper,  or  of  coarse  gold,  or  of  coarse  silver, 
or  of  any  metal  or  mixture  of  metals,  of  a  fit  size  and  figure  to 
be  coined,  and  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  coined  into 
owmterfeit  coin. 

3.  Gilding,  or  colouring  with  gold,  any  good  silver  coin, 
wiA  intent  to  make  it  pass  for  good  gold  coin. 
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4.  Filing  or  altering  such  coin,  with  the  like  intent. 

5.  Gilding,  or  sUvering,  or  covering  with  gold  or  silver,  any 
copper  coin,  with  intent  to  make  it  pass  for  good  gold  or  silver 
coin. 

6.  Filing  or  altering  such  copper  coin,  with  the  like  intent. 
Impairing  the  gold  and  silver  coin  is  also  an  offence.     By 

the  5th  sect,  of  the  new  act,  if  any  person  impair,  demolish,  or 
lighten  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  with 
intent  to  make  coin  lightened  pass  for  the  king's  current  coin, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  transportation  for 
fourteen  years,  or  imprisonment  for  three  years.  The  words  ot 
this  clause  are  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  old  act, 
5  Eliz.  c.  11.  and  the  words  ''  for  wicked  lucre,  or  gain's  sake," 
are  omitted.     See  Roscoe  on  Coin,  p.  18. 

The  6th  sect,  applies  to  buying  and  selling  false  coin  for 
a  lower  value  than  its  denomination,  and  renders  this  offence, 
and  also  that  of  importing  false  coin,  intended  to  pass  for  the 
king's  current  coin,  a  felony,  punishable  with  transportation 
for  life,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years.  See  Roscoe, 
p.  20. 

By  the  7th  sect,  any  person  knowingly  uttering  false  coin, 
intended  to  pass  for  the  kuig's  current  coin,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
,  misdemeanor,  and  imprisoned  for  a  year ;  and  in  case  of  such 
person  having  in  his  possession,  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  other 
counterfeit  coin,  or  in  case  he  shall,  within  ten  days,  knowingly 
utter  more  counterfeit  coin,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years ;  and  in  case  of  a  second  offence,  after  a  former  convic- 
tion, he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be  transported 
for  life,  or  imprisoned  for  four  years.     See  Roscoe,  p.  30. 

Before  the  new  act,  the  mere  having  in  possession  counter- 
feit coin  seems  not  to  have  been  an  offence ;  Russ.  ^  Ry,  288  ; 
though  the  procuring  counterfeit  coin  with  intent  to  circulate 
it  was  an  offence  at  common  law.  By  the  8th  sect,  of  the  new 
act,  the  having  in  possession  three  or  more  pieces  of  false  coin 
with  intent  to  utter  it,  is  rendered  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
with  imprisonment  for  three  years,  and  the  second  offence 
felony,  punishable  with  transportation  for  life,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  four  years. 

II.  Offences  against  the  Copper  Coin. — The  twelfth  section 
of  the  new  act  consolidates  the  offences  as  to  the  copper  coin, 
and  enacts  that  any  person  counterfeiting  the  king's  current 
copper  coin,  or  making,  or  mending,  or  buying,  or  selling,  or 
knowingly  having  in  his  custody,  any  tools,  &c.  intended  for 
such  counterfeiting,  or  buying,  selling,  receiving,  paying,  or 
putting  off  any  false  coin,  resembling  the  copper  coin,  for  k>wer 
value  than  its  denomination  imports,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  for 
two  years.  And  any  person  knowingly  tendering,  or  uttering, 
or  possessing,  with  intent  to  utter,  any  counterfeit  coin  intended 
to  resemble  Uie  king^s  current  coin,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
one  year.    See  Roscoe,  51. 

III.  Offences  relating  to  the  Foreign  Coin. — By  37  G.  3. 
c.  126.  §  2.  if  any  person  shall  counterfeit  any  coin  not  of  the 
realm,  nor  permitted  to  be  current  here,  but  resembling  the 
gold  or  silver  coin  of  any  foreign  prince,  &c.,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years.  By  §  3. 
the  importing  such  coin  is  a  felony,  punishable  in  the  same 
manner.  By  §  4.  uttering  or  tendering  such  coin  is  punish- 
able  with  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  two  years  for  the 
second  offence ;  the  third  offence  is  a  felony  without  clergy. 
By  §  6.  any  person  having  in  his  possession,  without  excuse, 
more  than  five  pieces  of  such  coin,  shall  forfeit  the  same,  and 
also  not  more  than  5L  nor  less  40x.  for  every  piece  of  such 
coin  in  his  custody ;  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  By  43  G.  3.  c.  139-  counterfeiting 
foreign  copper  money  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  one  year ;  and  for  the  second  offence  transport-^ 
ation  for  seven  years.     See  Roscoe,  61. 
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IV.  Offence*  with  regard  to  making  Coining  Tools,  Sfc, — By 
§  10.  of  the  new  act,  2  n.  4.  c.  34.  any  person  knowingly  making 
or  mending,  or  having  in  his  possession,  any  puncheon,  matrix, 
&c.  &c  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  both  or  either  of  the  sides 
of  any  of  the  king's  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  making,  or  mending, 
or  buying,  or  selling,  or  having  in  his  custody,  any  edger, 
edging  tool,  &c.  &c  for  marking  coin  round  the  edges  with 
marks  resembling  those  on  the  king^s  coin,  or  knowingly 
making,  or  mending,  or  buying,  or  selling,  or  having  in  his  cus- 
«tody,  any  press  for  coinage,  or  cutting  engine  for  cutting  round 
blanks  out  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  knowine  such  engine 
to  be  intended  for  counterfeiting,  &c,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing four  years.     See  Roscoe,  p,  67* 

V.  Various  Matters  relating  to  the  Coin, — As  to  the  dis- 
covery and  seizure  of  counterfeit  coin  and  tools,  see  43  G.  3. 
c.  139*  §  7*  and  §  14.  of  the  new  act.  By  §  15.  an  important 
improvement  is  introduced,  and  parties  acting  in  concert  in 
different  counties,  in  committing  any  offence  against  the  act, 
may  be  tried  in  either  of  the  counties.  The  1 6th  sect,  takes 
away  the  power  of  traversing,  unless  for  good  cause  shown. 
By  I  17«  the  coin  may  be  proved  to  be  counterfeit  by  any 
credible  witness,  and  not  necessarily  by  an  officer  of  the  Mint. 
By  §  19.  any  person  imprisoned  may  be  put  to  hard  labour  or 
solitary  confinement.  See  Mr,  Roscoe's  perspicuous  work,  pas^ 
sim, 

COLIBERTS,  colibertL'2  Were  tenants  in  socage;  and 
particularly  such  villeins  as  were  maiiuraitted  or  made  freemen. 
Domesday.  But  they  had  not  an  absolute  freedom ;  for  though 
they  were  better  than  servants,  yet  they  had  superior  lords  to 
whom  they  paid  certain  duties,  and  in  that  respect  they  might 
be  called  servants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition, 
between  freemen  and  servants. — Lihertaie  carens  colibertus 
dicitur  esse.     Du  Cange. 

COLLATERAL,  coUateralis.']  From  the  Lat.  laterali, 
sideways,  or  that  which  hangeth  by  the  side,  not  direct :  as 
collateral  assurance  is  that  which  is  made  over  and  above  the 
deed  itself:  collateral  security  is  where  a  deed  is  made  of  other 
land,  besides  those  granted  by  the  deed  of  mortgage ;  and  if  a 
man  covenants  with  another,  and  enters  into  bond  for  perform- 
ance of  his  covenant,  the  bond  is  a  collateral  assurance,  because 
it  is  external,  and  without  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  cove- 
nant. If  a  man  hath  liberty  to  pitch  booths  or  standings,  for  a 
fair  or  market,  in  another  person's  ground,  it  is  collateral  to  the 
fi;round.  The  private  woods  of  a  common  person,  within  a 
Forest,  may  not  be  cut  down  without  the  king's  licence,  it 
being  a  prerogative  collateral  to  the  soil.  And  to  be  subject  to 
the  feeding  of  the  king's  deer,  is  collateral  to  the  soil  of  a 
forest.     Cromp.  Jurisd.  185:  Manwood,  p.  66*. 

Collateral  Consanguinity,  or  Kindrkd.  Collnteral 
relations  agree  with  the  lineal  in  this,  that  they  descend  from 
the  same  stock  or  ancestor;  but  differ  in  this,  that  they  do  not 
descend  from  each  other.  Collateral  kinsmen,  therefore,  are 
such  as  lineally  spring  from  one  and  the  same  ancestor,  who 
is  the  stirps  or  root,  the  stipes,  trunk,  or  common  stock,  from 
whence  these  relations  are  hranched  out.  2  Comm.  204.  See 
tit.  Descent. 

Collateral  Descent,  and  Collateral  Warranty. 
See  Descent  and  Warranty. 

Collateral  Issue,  is  where  a  criminal  convict  pleads  any 
matter,  allowed  by  law,  in  bar  of  execution,  as  pregnancy,  the 
king's  pardon,  an  act  of  grace,  or  diversity  of  person,  viz.  that 
he  or  sue  is  not  the  same  that  was  attainted,  &c,  whereon  issue 
is  taken,  which  issue  is  to  be  tried,  by  a  jury,  instemter. 

COLLATIO  BONARUM,  is  in  law  where  a  portion  of 
money  advanced  by  the  father  to  a  son  or  daughter,  is  brought 
into  hotchpot,  in  order  to  have  an  equal  distributory  share  of 
his  personal  estate,  at  his  death,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  100.  Abr.  Cas.  Eq.  p.  254.  See 
tits.  Hotchpot,  Executor. 

COLLATION  TO  A  BENEFICE  coUatiohen^cii.'}  Sig- 


nifies the  bestowing  of  a  benefice  by  the  bLshop,  or  other  ordi- 
nary, when  he  hath  right  of  patronage.     See  tit.  Advowson. 

Collatione  facta  UNI  POST  Mortem  altbrhtb.  A 
writ  directed  to  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  commanding 
them  to  issue  their  writ  to  the  bishop,  for  the  admissiim  of  a 
derk  in  the  place  of  another  presented  by  the  king,  who  died 
during  the  suit  between  the  king  and  the  bishop's  derk :  for 
judgment  once  passed  for  the  king's  clerk,  and  he  dying  before 
admittance,  the  king  may  bestow  his  presentation  on  another. 
Reg.  Orig.  31. 

Collatione  Herbmitagii.  A  writ  whereby  the  king 
conferred  the  keeping  of  an  hermitage  upon  a  derk.  Reg. 
Orig.  SOS.  SOS. 

COLLATION  OF  SEALS.  This  was  when,  upon  the 
same  label,  one  seal  was  set^n  the  back  or  reverse  of  the  other. 

COLLEGE,  collegium.']  A  particular  corporation,  com- 
pany, or  sodety  of  men,  bavins  certain  privileges  founded  by 
the  king's  licence :  and  for  ctMeges  in  reputation,  see  4  Rep. 
106.  lOS. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  or  universities  is  a  remark- 
able era  in  literary  history.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  confined  themsdves  chiefly  to  the  tJ»<>rliTpg  of 
grammar.  There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed  in 
that  office.  But  in  colleges,  professors  were  appointed  to  teach 
all  the  different  parts  of  sdence.  The  first  obscure  mention  of 
academic  degrees  in  the  university  of  Paris  (from  whidi  the 
other  universities  in  Europe  have  borrowed  moat  of  their  cus- 
toms and  institutions)  occurs  A.D.  1215.  Vide  Roberts*  Hist 
Emp.  C.  V.  V.  1.  S2S. 

See  the  powers  of  visitors  of  colleges  well  explained  in 
Dr.  Walker's  case.  Hardm.  212.  See  farther  tit.  Corpora^ 
tions.  Leases,  Universities.  * 

COLLEGIATE  CHURCH,  is  that  which  consists  of  a 
dean  and  secular  canons ;  or,  more  largely,  it  is  a  duudi  boilt 
and  endowed  for  a  sodety,  or  body  corporate,  of  a  dean  or  other 
president,  and  secular  priests,  as  canons  or  prebendaries  in  the 
said  church.  There  were  many  of  these  sodeties  diitfiiwg^^4yh^^ 
from  the  religious  or  r^ulars,  before  the  reformation:  and 
some  are  established  at  this  time ;  as  Westminster,  Windsor, 
Winchester,  Southwell,  Manchester,  &c  See  tit.  Chemter,Dem. 

COLLIGENDUM  BONA  DEFUNCTI  (letters  ad.) 
In  defect  of  representatives  and  creditors  to  administer  to  an 
intestate,  &c  the  ordinary  may  commit  administration  to  such 
discreet  person  as  he  approves  of,  or  mmt  him  these  letters,  io 
collect  the  goods  (if  the  deceased,  which  ndther  make  him  exe- 
cutor nor  aidministrator ;  his  only  business  beine  to  keep  the 
goods  in  his  safe  custody,  and  to  do  other  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  such  as  are  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
2  Comm.  505.     See  tit.  Executor. 

COLLOQUIUM,  d  cMoouendo.']  A  talkine  together,  or 
affirming  of  a  thing,  laid  in  declarations  for  words  in  actions  of 
slander,  &c     Modi  Cos.  20S  :  Cartkew,  90.     See  Slander. 

COLLUSION,  collusio.'2  Is  a  decdtful  agreement  or  coth 
tract  between  two  or  more  persons,  for  the  one  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  other,  to  some  evil  purpose,  as  to  de&aud  a 
third  person  of  his  right,  &c  This  collusion  is  dther  apparent, 
when  it  shows  itself  on  the  face  of  the  act ;  or,  which  is  moie 
common,  it  is  secret,  when  done  in  the  dsjrk,  or  covered  ower 
with  a  show  of  honesty.  And  it  is  a  thing  the  law  aUicos: 
wherefore,  when  found,  it  makes  void  all  things  dependent 
upon  the  same,  though  otherwise  in  themsdves  good.  Co.  Lit. 
109*  S60:  Phmd.  54f.  Collusion  may  sometimes  be  tried  in 
the  same  action  wherein  the  covin  is,  and  sometimes  in  another 
action,  as  for  lands  aliened  in  mortmain  l^  a  quale  jus ;  and 
where  it  is  apparent  there  needs  no  proof  of  it :  but  when  it  is 
secret  it  must  be  proved  by  witnesses,  and  found  by  a  imy  like 
other  matters  of  fact.  9  R^-  SS.  The  stat.  of  fVestm.  2. 
IS  Ed.  1.  c  SS.  gives  the  writ  quale  Jus,  and  inquiry  in  these 
cases :  and  there  are  several  other  statutes  relating  to  deeds 
made  by  collusion  and  fraud.  The  cases  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  stat.  of  Westm.  2.  are  of  qnare  impedit^  assise,  4r. 
which  one  corporation  brings  against  another,  with  intent  to 
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recover  the  land  or  advowson,  for  which  the  writ  is  brought, 
held  in  mortmain,  &c.     See  tit.  Fraud. 

COLONIES.    See  tit.  PlantaiioM. 

COLON  US.  An  husbandman  or  villager,  who  was  bound 
to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute ;  or  at  certain  times  in  the  year 
to  plough  some  part  of  the  lord's  land ;  and  from  hence  comes 
the  wora  clown. 

COLOUR,  color P^  Siffnifies  a  probable  plea,  but  which  is 
in  fact  false  j  and  hath  this  end,  to  draw  the  trial  of  the  cause 
firom  the  jury  to  the  judges :  and  therefore  colour  ought  to  be 
matter  in  law,  or  doubtful  to  the  jury.  See  Bac.  Ah,  tit. 
PUas  4*  Pleading  (jth  ed.)  :  Stephens  on  Pleading. 

It  is  a  rule  in  pleading  (with  some  exceptions,  see  4  Bam. 
4*  Cres.  547.)  that  no  man  be  allowed  to  plead,  spedaUy, 
such  a  plea  as  amounts  only  to  the  general  issue;  but  in 
such  case  he  shall  be  driven  to  plead  the  general  issue  in 
terms,  whereby  the  whole  question  is  referred  to  a  jury.  But 
if  a  defendant,  in  an  assise  or  action  of  trespass,  be  desirous  to 
refer  the  validity  of  his  title  to  the  court  rather  than  the  jury, 
he  may  state  his  title  specially,  and  at  the  same  time  give  colour 
to  the  plaintifi^  or  suppose  him  to  have  an  appearance  or 
colour  of  title,  bad  indeed  in  point  of  law,  but  of  which  the 
jury  are  not  competent  judges.  As  if  his  own  true  title  be 
that  he  claims  by  feoffment  with  livery  from  A.,  by  force  of 
which  he  entered  on  the  lands  in  question,  he  cannot  plead 
this  by  itself,  as  this  plea  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  general 
issue.  But  he  may  allege  this  specially,  provided  he  goes 
£Eirther  and  says,  that  the  plaintiff  cLBuming  by  colour  of  a  prior 
deed  of  feoffment,  without  livery,  entered,  upon  whom  he 
entered ;  and  may  then  refer  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
oourt,  which  of  the  two  titles  is  the  best  in  point  of  law. 
Doctor  4*  Stud.  2.  c.  53. 

Every  colour  ought  to  have  these  qualities  foUowine :  1.  It 
is  to  be  doubtful  to  the  lav  gens,  as  in  case  of  a  deed  of  feoffment 
pleaded,  and  it  is  a  doubt  whether  the  land  passeth  by  the 
feoffment,  without  livery,  or  not.  2.  Colour  ouffht  to  have 
continuance,  though  it  wantti  effect.  3.  It  should  be  such 
colour,  that,  if  it  were  effectual,  would  maintain  the  nature  of 
the  action;  as  in  assise,  to  give  colour  of  freehold,  &c 
10  Rep.  88.  90.  a.  91*  Colour  must  be  such  a  thing,  which  is 
a  good  colour  of  title,  and  yet  is  not  any  title.  Cro.  Jac.  122. 
If  a  man  justifies  his  entry  for  such  a  cause  as  binds  the  plain- 
tiff or  his  heirs  for  ever,  he  shall  not  give  any  colour :  but  if 
he  pleads  a  descent  in  bar,  he  must  give  colour,  because  this 
binds  the  possession,  and  not  the  rieht ;  so  that  when  the 
matter  of  the  plea  bars  the  plaintiff*  of  his  right,  no  colour  must 
be  given.  When  the  defendant  entitles  himself  by  the  plain- 
tiff; where  a  person  pleads  to  the  writ,  or  to  the  action  of  the 
writ;  he  who  jusdffes  for  tithes,  or  where  the  defendant 
justifies  as  servant :  in  all  these  cases  no  colour  oueht  to  be 
given.  10  Rep.  91  '"  Lutm.  1343.  Where  the  defendant  doth 
not  make  a  special  title  to  himself,  or  any  other,  he  ought  to 
give  colour  to  the  plaintiff.  Cro.  Eliz.  76.  In  trespass  for 
taking  and  carrying  away  twenty  loads  of  wood,  &c.  the  defen- 
dant says,  that  A.  B.  was  possessed  of  them,  ut  de  bonis 
propriis,  and  that  the  plaintiff  claiming  them  l^  colour  of  a 
dec^  after  made,  took  them,  and  the  defendant  re-took  them ; 
and  adjudged,  that  the  colour  given  to  the  plaintiff  makes  a 
good  title  to  him,  and  confesseth  the  interest  in  him.  1  Lil. 
Abr.  275.     See  tit.  Pleading. 

COLOUR  OF  OFFICE,  color  qffkiu']  Is  when  an  act  is 
evilly  done  by  the  countenance  of  an  office ;  and  always  taken 
in  the  worst  sense,  being  grounded  upon  corruption,  to  which 
the  office  is  as  a  shadow  and  colour.  Plowd.  Comment.  64.  See 
as  to  the  distinction  between  acts  done  colore  officii  and  virtute 
afficii,9East,364:  2 Bam.^ Cres.729  SeeBribertf;  ExtoHion. 

COL  PICES,  colpicium,  colpidis.']  Young  poles  which 
being  cut  down,  make  leavers  or  lifters ;  and  in  Warwickshire 
they  are  called  colpices  to  this  day.     Blount. 

COLPO,  a  small  wax  candle,  d  copo  de  cere.  Hoveden  says, 
that  when  the  King  of  Scots  came  to  the  English  court,  as  long 


as  he  staid  there,  he  had  every  day,  De  Uberatione  triginta  sol, 
4*  duodecim  vassellos  dominicos,  4*  quadraginta  grossos  longos 
colpones  de  dominica  candela  regis,  ^.  anno  1194. 

COM BARONES,  the  fellow  barons,  or  commonalty  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Placit.  temp.  Ed.  1.  and  Ed.  2.  But  the  title 
of  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  now  given  to  their  representa- 
tives in  parliament ;  and  the  word  comharon  is  used  for  a  fellow 
member,  the  baron  and  his  combaron.   See  tit.  Parliament. 

COMBATERR^,  from  Sax.  cund)0,  Brit  kum,  Eng.  cowA.] 
A  valley  ot  low  piece  of  ground  or  place  between  two  hills ; 
which  is  still  so  called  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  hence 
many  vUlaffes  in  other  parts  of  Eneland  have  their  names  of 
comb,  as  Tvickcomb,  ^.  from  their  situation.    Kennett's  Gloss. 

COMBINATIONS,  to  do  unlawful  acts,  are  punishable 
before  the  unlawful  act  is  executed;  this  is  to  prevent  the 
consequence  of  combinations,  and  conspiracies,  &c.  9  Rep.  57. 
See  tits.  Confederacy,  Conspiracy. 

By  the  stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  129*  (which  repeals  the  statutes  as 
to  combinations  by  workmen,  and  substitutes  other  provi- 
sions), the  offences  of  forcing,  or  endeavouring  to  force, 
workmen  by  violence,  threats,  intimidation,  &c  to  leave 
their  service,  or  to  quit  their  work,  or  return  it  unfinished, 
or  to  prevent  their  hiring  themselves,  and  for  using  vio- 
lence, &c  towards  others,  for  compelling  them  to  belong 
to  clubs,  or  to  pay  fines  for  not  obeying  orders  as  to  wages, 
or  for  forcing  any  master  to  alter  mode  of  work,  or  limit- 
ing number  of  apprentices.  Sic,  are  punishable  with  three 
months'  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  §  3.  Not 
to  affect  meetings  for  settling  of  rates  of  wages  or  hours  of 
work  of  the  persons  meeting.  §  4.  Nor  meetings  of  masters  as  to 
rates  of  wages,  &c  of  their  workmen.  §  5.  Summary  convic- 
tion before  two  justices  (within  four  months).  §  7*  No  justice 
being  a  master  shall  act  under  this  act.  §  13.  Punishment  of 
witnesses  summoned  and  refusing  to  appear,  or  be  examined, 
three  months'  imprisonment.  §  8.     Offenders  compellable  to 

f've  evidence  for  the  crown,  and  shall  be  indemnified.  §  6. 
orms  of  convictions  and  commitments.  §  6.  and  Sch.  Convic- 
tions shall  be  transmitted  to  quarter  sessions  and  filed.  §  11. 
Appeal  to  general  or  quarter  sessions.    §  12. 

COMBUSTIO  PECUNI^.  The  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixt  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down  upon  payments 
into  the  Exchequer.  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.  a  consti- 
tution was  made,  called  the  trial  by  combustion  ;  the  practice 
of  which  differed  little  or  nothing  mm  the  present  method  of 
assaying  silver.  But  whether  this  examination  of  money  by 
comhustum,  was  to  reduce  an  equation  of  money  only  oi  sterling, 
viz.  a  due  proportion  of  allay  with  copper ;  or  to  reduce  it  to 
a  fine  pure  silver  without  allay,  doth  not  appear.  On  making 
the  constitution  for  trial,  it  was  considered,  that  though  the 
money  did  answer  numero  et  pondere,  it  might  be  deficient  in 
value;  because  mixed  with  copper  or  brass,  &c.  Vide  Lowndes* s 
Essay  upon  Coin,  p.  5.     See  tit.  Cotit. 

COMITATUS.  A  county.  Ingulphus  tells  us,  that  Eng- 
land  was  first  divided  into  counties  oy  King  Alfred ;  and  coun- 
ties into  hundreds,  and  these  again  into  tithings;  and 
Fortesque  writes  that  regnum  Anglic  per  comitatus  ut  regnum 
Frauds  per  balUvatus  distinguitor.  It  is  also  taken  for  a 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  place,  as  in  Mat.  Paris, 
anno  1234,  and  divers  did  charters.     See  tits.  County,  Sheriff. 

According  to  Lord  Littleton,  in  his  History  of  Hen.  II.  Ub.  2. 
fo.  217*  each  county  was  anciently  an  earldom,  so  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  there  were  not  any  titular 
earls,  nor  more  earls  than  counties,  thoueh  there  might  be 
fewer.  As  to  the  division  of  counties  into  hundreds  and 
tithings,  see  Ld.  Lit.  I  2.  fo.  259:   also  see  Bract.  I  3.  c.  10. 

CoMiTATU  CoHMisso,  is  a  writ  or  commission  whereby  a 
sheriff  is  authorised  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  the  county. 
Reg.  Orig.  295. 

CoMiTATU  ET  Castro  CoifMissa   A  writ  by  which  the 
charge  of  a  county,   together  with  the  keeping  of  a  castle,  is 
committed  to  the  i^eriff    Reg.  Orig.  295. 
2i2 
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COMITIVA.  A  companion  or  fellow  traveller ;  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Brompton,  Res.  H.  2,  And  sometimes  it  signifies  a 
troop  or  company  of  robbers :  as  in  Wahingkam,  anno  1366. 

COMMANDERY,  prcecepioria.'^  Was  any  manor  or  chief 
messuage,  with  lands  and  tenements  thereto  appertainhig, 
which  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  who  had  the  government  of  such  a  manor  or 
house  was  styled  the  commander  ;  who  could  not  dispose  of  it 
but  to  the  use  of  the  priory>  only  taking  thence  his  own  suste- 
nance, according  to  his  degree.  New  Ea^e  in  Lincolnshire 
was  and  still  is  called  the  Commandery  qfEagle^  and  did  an- 
ciently belong  to  the  said  priory  of  St.  John :  so  Selbach  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  Shingay  in  Cambridgeshire,  were  comman- 
defies  in  the  time  of  the  Knights  templars,  says  Camden :  and 
these  in  many  places  in  England  are  termed  temples,  because 
they  formerly  belonged  to  the  said  templars.  See  stat.  26  H.  8. 
c.  2.  The  manors  and  lands  belonging  to  the  priory  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  given  to  King  Henry  VIII.  by 
stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  20.  about  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
abbeys  and  monasteries :  so  that  the  name  only  of  commanderies 
remains,  the  power  being  long  since  extinct. 

COMMANDMENT,  profcep/ttwi,]  Is  diversely  taken :  as 
the  commandment  of  the  king,  when  upon  his  own  motion  he 
had  cast  any  man  into  prison.  Commandment  of  the  justices, 
absolute  or  ordinary ;  absolute,  where  upon  their  own  authority 
they  commit  a  person  for  contempt,  &c.  to  prison,  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  ordinary  is  when  they  commit  one  rather  for  safe 
custody,  than  for  any  puidshment:  and  a  man  committed  upon 
such  an  ordinary  commandment  is  replevisablc.  Staundf.  P.  C. 
72,  73.  Persons  committed  to  prison  by  the  special  command 
of  the  king,  were  not  formerly  bailable  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  but  at  this  day  the  law  is  otherwise.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  15.  §36.     See  tit.  Bail. 

In  another  sense  of  this  word,  magistrates  may  command 
others  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  for  the 
doing  of  justice ;  and  so  may  a  justice  of  peace  to  suppress  riots, 
apprehend  felons;  an  officer  to  keep  the  king's  peace,  &c. 
Bro.  3.  A  master  may  command  his  servant  to  drive  another 
man's  cattle  out  of  his  ground,  to  enter  into  lands,  seize  goods, 
distrain  for  rent,  or  do  other  things ;  if  the  thing  be  not  a 
trespass  to  others.  Fitz,  Abr.  The  commandment  of  a  thing  is 
good,  where  he  that  commands  hath  power  to  do  it :  and  a  verbal 
command  in  most  cases  is  sufficient ;  unless  it  be  where  it  is 
given  by  a  corporation,  or  when  a  sheriflF's  warrant  is  to  a 
bailiff  to  arrest,  &c     Bro.  288  :   Dyer,  202. 

Commandment  is  also  used  for  the  offence  of  him  that  willeth 
another  man  to  transgress  the  law,  or  do  any  thing  contrary  to 
it ;  and  in  the  most  common  signification,  it  is  taken  where  one 
willeth  another  to  do  an  unlawful  act ;  as  murder,  theft,  or  the 
like;  which  the  civilians  called  mandaium.  Bract*  lib.  3. 
c.  19.     See  tit.  Accessory, 

In  forcible  entries,  &c  an  infant  or  feme  covert  may  be  guilty 
in  respect  of  actual  violence  done  by  them  in  person ;  though 
not  in  regard  to  what  shall  be  done  by  others  at  their  command, 
because  all  such  commands  of  theirs  are  void.     Co.  Lit.  357  : 

I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  64.  §  35,  See  title  Infant.  In  trespass,  &c.  the 
master  shall  be  charged  for  the  act  of  the  servant,  done  by  his 
command.  Bac.  Ab.  Master  Sf  Servant.  (K.)  But  servants  shall 
not  be  excused  for  committing  any  crime,  when  they  act  by  com- 
mand of  their  masters,  who  have  no  authority  over  them  to  give 
such  command.  Docl.  ^  Stud.  c.  42  :  H.  P.  C.  66 :  Kel.  13. 
And  if  a  master  commands  his  servant  to  distrain,  and  he  abuseth 
the  distress,  the  servant  shall  answer  it  to  the  party  injured. 
Kiich.  372.  If  a  party  justifies  in  trespass  or  replevin,  alleging 
a  command  by  one  having  title,  the  command  may  be  traversed. 

II  East,  65.     See  tit.  Servant. 

COMMARCHIO.  The  confines  of  the  land ;  from  whence 
probably  comes  the  word  marches. — Imprimis  de  nostris  landi" 
meris,  commarchionibus.     Du  Cange. 

COMMENDAM,  ecclesia  commendata,  vel  custodia  ecclesiae 
alicui  commissa.'J  Is  the  holding  of  a  benefice  or  church-living, 


which  bein^  void,  is  commended  to  the  charge  and  care  of  some 
sufficient  clerk,  to  be  supplied  until  it  may  be  convenienlly 
provided  of  a  pastor :  and  he  to  whom  the  church  is  commended, 
hath  the  profits  thereof  only  for  a  certain  time,  and  the  nature 
of  the  church  is  not  chang^  thereby,  but  is  as  a  thing  deposited 
in  his  hands  in  trust,  who  hath  nothing  but  the  custody  of  it, 
which  may  be  revoked.  When  a  parson  is  made  bishop,  there 
is  a  cession  or  voidance  of  his  benefice,  by  the  promotion ; 
but  if  the  king  by  special  dispensation  givef  him  power  to 
retain  his  benefice  notwithstanding  his  promotion,  he  shall 
continue  parson,  and  is  said  to  hold  it  in  commendam.  Hob*  1 44 : 
Latch.  236.  As  the  king  is  the  means  of  avoidances  on  pro- 
motions to  dignities,  and  the  presentations  'thereon  belong  to 
him,  he  often,  on  the  creation  of  bishops,  grants  them  licences 
to  hold  their  benefices  in  commendam;  but  this  is  usually 
where  the  bishopricks  are  small,  for  the  better  support  of  tl^ 
dignity  of  the  bishop  promoted :  and  it  must  be  always  before 
consecration ;  for  afterwards  it  comes  too  late,  because  the  bene- 
fice is  absolutely  void.  A  commetidam,  founded  on  the  stat. 
25  H.  S.  c.  21.  is  a  dispensation  from  the  supreme  power,  to 
hold  or  take  an  ecclesiastical  living  contra  Jus  positivwm: 
and  there  are  several  sorts  of  commendams ,-  as  a  commendam 
semestriss,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  without  any 
regard  to  the  commendatory,  being  only  a  provisional  act  of 
the  ordinary,  for  supplying  the  vacation  of  six  months,  in 
which  time  the  patron  is  to  present  his  clerk,  and  is  but  a 
sequestration  of  the  cure  and  fruits  until  such  time  as  the  derk 
is  presented :  a  commendam  retinere,  which  is  for  a  bishop  to 
retain  benefices,  on  his  preferment:  and  these  commendam* 
are  granted  on  the  king's  mandate  to  the  archbishop,  expressing 
his  consent,  which  continues  the  incumbency,  so  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  institution.  A  commendam  recipere  is  to  take 
a  benefice  de  novo  in  the  bishop's  own  gift,  or  in  the  nft  of 
some  other  patron,  whose  consent  must  be  obtained,  i^yer, 
228  :  3  Lev.  381 :  Hob.  143 :  Danv.  79- 

A  commendam  may  be  temporary  for  six  or  twelve  months ; 
two  or  three  years,  &c. ;  or  it  may  be  perpetual,  t.  e.  for  life  ; 
when  it  is  equal  to  a  presentation,  without  institution  or  induc- 
tion. But  all  dispensations  beyond  six  months  were  only  per- 
missive at  first,  and  granted  to  persons  of  merit :  the  commendam 
retinere  is  for  one  or  two  years,  &c.,  and  sometimes  for  three  or 
six  years,  and  doth  not  alter  the  estate  which  the  incumbent 
had  before :  a  commendam  retinere,  as  long  as  the  commeR- 
datory  should  live  and  continue  bishop,  hath  been  held  good. 
Vaush.  18. 

The  commendam  recipere  must  be  for  life,  as  other  parsons 
and  vicars  enjoy  their  benefices ;  and  as  a  patron  cannot  pre- 
sent to  a  full  church,  so  neither  can  a  commendam  recipere  be 
made  to  a  church  that  is  then  full.  Show.  414.  A  benefice 
cannot  be  commended  by  parts,  any  more  than  it  may  be  pre- 
sented unto  by  parts ;  as  that  one  shall  have  the  ^lebe,  another 
the  tithes,  &c  Nor  can  a  commendatory  have  sl  juris  utrum,  at 
take  to  him  and  his  successors,  sue  or  be  sued,  in  a  writ  of 
annuity,  &c.  But  a  commendatory  in  perpetuum  may  be  admit- 
ted to  do  it.     11  H.  4. 

These  commendams  are  now  in  fact  seldom  or  never  granted 
to  any  but  bishops ;  and  in  that  case  the  bishop  is  made  com- 
mendatory of  the  benefice  while  he  continues  bishop  of  sudi 
diocese :  as  the  object  is  to  make  an  addition  to  a  small  bishop- 
rick  :  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  grant  it  to  a  bishop  for 
life,  who  might  afterwards  be  translated  to  one  of  the  richest 
sees.  See  the  case  of  Commendams,  Hob.  140 ;  and  CcUier^s 
Eccl.  Hist.  2.  710. 

COMMENDATA  BY,  commendatarius,^  He  that  holdeth 
a  church  living  or  preferment  tit  commendam. 

COMMEND ATORS,  are  secular  persons,  upon  whom 
ecdesiastic  benefices  are  bestowed,  called  so,  because  the  bene- 
fices were  commended  and  intrusted  to  their  oversight ;  tkej 
are  not  proprietors,  but  only  trustees  or  tutors.    Scolt^  Did* 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS,  are  such  as  are  written 
by  one  bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  dergy,  or  odiera 
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of  his  diocese,  travelling  thither^  that  they  may  be  received 
among  the  faithful :  or  that  the  clerk  may  be  promoted ;  or 
necessaries  administered  to  others,  &c.':  several  forms  of  these 
letters  may  be  seen  in  our  historians,  as  in  Bede^  lib,  2.  c.  18. 

COMMENDATUS,  one  that  lives  under  the  protection  of 
a  great  man.  Spelm, — Commendali  homines  were  persons  who 
by  voluntary  homage  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
any  superior  lord :  for  ancient  homage  was  either  predial,  due 
for  some  tenure ;  or  personal,  which  was  by  compulsion,  as  a 
sign  of  necessary  subjection;  or  voluntary,  with  a  desire  of 
protection :  and  those  who  by  voluntary  homage  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  any  men  of  power,  were  some- 
times called  homines  ejus  commendaii :  and  sometimes  only 
commendeUi,  as  often  occurs  in  Domesday,  Commendaii  dimidii 
were  those  who  depended  on  two  several  lords,  and  paid  one 
half  of  their  homage  to  each :  and  sub-commendati  were  like 
under-tenants,  under  the  command  of  persons  that  were  depend- 
ants themselves  on  a  superior  lord :  also  there  were  dimidii 
sub-commendali,  who  bore  a  double  relation  to  such  depending 
lords.  Domesday.  This  phrase  seems  to  be  still  in  use,  in  the 
usual  compliment.  Commend  me  to  such  a  friend,  Sfc,  which  is 
to  let  him  know,  /  am  his  humble  servant.  Spelm,  of  Feuds^ 
cap.  20. 

COMMERCE,  commercium.']  TrafBc,  trade,  or  merchan- 
dize in  buying  and  selling  of  goods. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  commerce  and  trade;  the 
former  relates  to  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  or  our  colo- 
nies, &c  abroad ;  the  other  to  our  mutual  traffic  and  dealings 
among  ourselves  at  home. 

No  municipal  laws  can  be  sufficient  to  order  and  determine 
the  very  extensive  and  complicated  affairs  of  traffic  and  mer- 
chandize :  neither  can  they  have  a  proper  authority  for  this 
purpose :  for  as  these  are  transactions  carried  on  between  sub- 
jects of  independent  states,  the  municipal  laws  of  one  will  not 
be  regarded  by  the  other.  For  this  reason  the  affairs  of  com- 
merce are  regulated  by  a  law  of  their  own,  called  the  Law- 
merchant  or  Lex-mercatoria,  which  all  nations  agree  in  and 
take  notice  of.  And  in  particular  it  is  held  to  be  part  of  the 
law  of  England,  which  decides  the  causes  of  merchants  by  the 
general  rules  which  obtain  in  all  commercial  coutitries.  See 
farther  tit.  Merchant.     See  also  tit.  BiU  of  Exchange* 

COMMISSARY,  commissarius.'^  A  title  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical law,  belonging  to  one  that  exerciseth  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
in  places  of  a  diocese  which  are  so  far  from  the  episcopal  city, 
that  the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's  prin- 
cipal consistory  court,  without  their  too  great  inconvenience. 
This  conmiissary  was  ordained  to  supply  the  bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion and  office  in  the  out-places  of  the  diocese ;  or  in  such 
[daces  as  are  peculiar  to  the  bishop,  and  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon :  for  where,  either  by  prescription 
or  composition,  archdeacons  have  jurisdiction  within  their 
archdeaconries,  as  in  most  places  they  have,  this  commissary  is 
superfluous  and  oftentimes  vexatious,  and  ought  not  to  be;  yet 
in  such  cases,  a  commissary  is  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  he  taking  prestation  money  of  the  archdeacon  yearly 
fro  exteriorijurisdictione,  as  it  is  ordinarily  called.  But  this  is 
neld  to  be  a  wrong  to  archdeacons  and  the  poorer  sort  of  people. 
CoweTs  Interp :  4  Inst.  SS8. 

There  are  also  commissaries  in  time  of  war.  Persons  sent 
abroad  to  take  care  of  the  supply  and  distribution  of  provisions 
for  the  army. 

COMMISSION,  commissio,2  The  warrant  or  letters-patent, 
which  all  persons  exercising  jurisdiction  either  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  have  to  authorise  them  to  hear  or  determine  any 
cause  or  action :  as  the  commission  of  the  judges,  &c  Commis" 
sion  is  with  us  as  much  as  delegaiio  with  the  civilians:  and 
this  word  is  sometimes  extended  farther  than  to  matters  of 
judgment ;  as  the  commission  of  purveyance,  &c.  Commissions  of 
inquiry  shall  be  made  to  the  justices  of  one  bench  or  the  other, 
&c,  and  to  do  lawful  things,  are  grant&ble  in  many  cases :  also 
most  of  the  great  officers,  judicial  and  ministerial,  of  the  realm, 
are  made  by  commission.     And  by  such  commissions,   treasons. 


felonies,  and  other  offences,  may  be  heard  and  determined ;  by 
this  means  likewise,  oaths,  cognizances  of  fines,  and  answers, 
are  taken,  witnesses  examined,  offices  found,  &c.  Bro.  Ab.  12 : 
Rep.  39-  See  stat.  42  E.  3.  c.  4.  And  most  of  these  commis- 
sions are  appointed  by  the  king  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Enffland ;  but  a  commission  granted  under  the  Great  Seal  may 
be  determined  by  a  Privy  Seal :  and  by  granting  another  new 
commission  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  former  commission  deter- 
mines ;  and  on  the  death  or  demise  of  the  king,  the  commis- 
sions of  judges  and  officers  generally  cease.  Bro,  Commis. : 
2  Dyer,  289*  There  was  formerly  a  High-commission  Court 
founded  on  1  Eliz.  c.l;  but  it  was  abolished  by  stats.  l6  Car.l. 
c.  11.  and  13  Car.  2.  c.  2.  Of  commissions  divers  may  be 
seen  in  the  table  of  the  Register  of  Writs,  See  also  stats. 
4  Hen,  4.  c.  9  •*  7  Hen.  4.  c.  1 1 :  6  Anne,  c.  7*  By  which  last 
act,  §  27*  it  is  provided  that  no  greater  number  of  commis- 
sioners shall  be  made  for  the  execution  of  any  office  than  had 
been  previously  usual. 

Commission  of  Anticipation,  was  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  to  collect  a  tax  or  subsidy  before  the  day. 
15  H.  8. 

Commission  of  Array.     See  tit.  Militia. 

Commissions  of  Assize,  Nisi  Prius,  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
and  Gaol  Delivery.']  By  virtue  of  which  the  judees  sit  on  the 
circuit,  may,  by  stat.  3  G.  4.  c.  10.  in  case  of  necessity  be  opened 
and  read  on  a  day  su  bsequent  to  that  named  therein.  See  tit.  Assize. 

Commission  of  Association.  A  commissimi  to  associate 
two  or  more  learned  persons  with  the  justices  in  the  several 
circuits  and  counties  of  Wales,  &c     See  tit.  Assize,  Circuit. 

Commission  of  Charitable  Uses,  goes  out  of  the  Chancery 
to  the  bishop  and  others,  where  lands  given  to  charitable  uses 
are  misemployed,  or  there  is  any  fraud  or  disputes  concerning 
them,  to  inquire  of  and  redress  the  abuse,  &c  Stat.  43  EUz. 
c.  4.     See  tits.  Charitable  Uses,  Mortmain. 

Commission  del  credere,  is  an  absolute  engagement  to 
the  principal  from  an  insurance  broker  in  effecting  an  insurance, 
and  makes  him  liable  in  the  first  instance,  and  at  all  events, 
though  the  principal  may  resort  to  the  underwriter  as  a 
collateral  security.  I  T.  R.  1 12.  (See  farther  for  the  general 
nature  of  a  commission  del  credere,  1  T.  R.  285  :  6  T.  R,  359  • 
and  Mackenzie  v.  Scott,  in  Dom,  Proc,  19  Dec.  1796.)  and  this 
Diet.  tit.  Insurance :  and  see  Bac.  Ab.  Merchant,  tit.  Principal 
and  Agent :  and  see  Ibid.  tit.  Set-off^. 

Commission  of  Delegates,  was  a  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  certain  persons,  usually  lords,  bishops,  and  judges 
of  the  law,  to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  any  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesiastical 
cause  by  the  archbishop.  Stat.  25  H.  8.  c.  19.  But  this  act  is 
now  repealed  by  2  1^  3  JV.  4t,  c.  92 :  and  the  powers  of  the 
High  Court  of  Delegates  are,  from  the  1st  Feb.  1833,  trans- 
ferred to  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

Commission  to  inquire  of  Faults  against  the  Law, 
was  an  ancient  commission  set  forth  on  extraordinary  occasions 
and  corruptions. 

Commission  of  Lunacy.  A  commission  out  of  Chancery  to 
inquire  whether  a  person  represented  to  be  a  lunatic  be  so  or 
not ;  that  if  lunatic,  the  king  may  have  the  care  of  his  estate, 
&c     See  tit.  Lunatic. 

Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  An  English  term, 
is  a  commission  especially  granted  to  some  eminent  persons  of 
the  hearing  and  determining  one  or  more  causes ;  and  it  is  the 
first  and  largest  of  the  Rye  iximmissions,  by  which  the  English 
judges  of  assize  do  sit  in  their  several  circuits.  Scotch  Did, 
See  Commission  of  Assize,  and  tit.  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Commission  of  Rebellion,  otherwise  called  a  writ  of 
rebellion,  issues  when  a  man  after  proclamation  made  by  the 
sheriff,  upon  a  process  out  of  the  Chancery,  on  a  pain  ^  his 
allegiance,  to  present  himself  to  the  court  by  a  day  assigned, 
makes  default  in  his  appearance :  and  this  commission  is  directed 
to  certain  persons,  to  the  end  they,  three,  two,  or  one  of  them 
apprehend  the  party,  or  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  as  a 
rebel  and  contemner  of  the  king's  laws,  wheresoever  found 
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within  the  kingdom^  and  bring  or  cause  him  to  be  brought  to 
the  court  on  a  day  therein  assigned :  this  writ  or  commission 
goes  forth  after  an  attachment  returned,  non  est  inventus,  Sfc. 
Tenns  de  Let/>     See  tits.  Attachment,  Chancery. 

Commission  of  Sbwers,  is  directed  to  certain  persons  to  see 
drains  and  ditches  well  kept  and  maintained  in  the  marshy  and 
fenny  parts  of  England,  for  the  better  conveyance  of  the  water 
into  the  sea,  and  preserving  the  grass  upon  the  land.  Stat. 
23  H.S.c.  5:  13  Eliz.  c.  9-     See  tit.  Servers. 

Commission  of  Treaty  with  Foreign  Princes,  is  where 
leagues  and  treaties  are  made  and  transacted  between  states 
and  kingdoms,  by  their  ambassadors  and  ministers,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  kingdoms  in  alliance. 

Commission  to  take  up  Men  for  War,  was  a  commission 
to  press  or  force  men  into  the  king's  service.  This  power  of 
impressing  has  been  heretofore  doubted,  but  the  legality  of  it 
is  now  fiuly  established.  Vide  Fost.  Rep.  154 :  1  Comm»  419: 
Broadfoot's  case.  Comb.  245:  Tubb's  case,  Conp.  517.  See 
tits.  Mariner,  Navy. 

COMMISSIONER,  commissionarius.l  He  that  hath  a 
commission,  letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant  to  examine 
any  matters,  or  to  execute  any  public  oS^ce,  &c  And  some 
commissioners  are  to  hear  and  determine  ofiTenoes  without  any 
return  made  of  their  proceedings ;  and  others  to  inquire  and 
examine,  and  certify  what  is  found.  Stat.  4i  H.4.  c.  9*  Com- 
missioners, by  the  common  law,  must  pursue  the  authority  of 
the  commission^  and  perform  the  effect  thereof:  and  they  are 
to  observe  the  ancient  rules  of  the  courts  whence  they  come; 
and  if  they  do  any  thing  for  which  they  have  not  authoritv,  it 
will  be  void.  2  Co.  Rep.  25:  Co.  Lit.  157.  The  office  of 
commissioners  is  to  do  what  they  are  commanded ;  and  it  is 
necessarily  implied,  that  they  may  do  that  also  without  which 
what  is  commanded  cannot  be  done :  their  authority,  when 
appointed  by  any  statute  law,  must  be  used  as  the  statutes 
prescribe.  12  Rep.  32.  If  a  commission  is  given  to  commis- 
sioners to  execute  a  thing  against  law,  they  are  not  bound  to 
accept  or  obey  it :  commissioners  not  receiving  a  commission 
may  be  discharged,  upon  oath  before  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
diequer,  &c,  and  the  lung  by  supersedeas  out  of  Chancery  may 
discharge  commissioners.  Besides  commissioners  relating  to 
judicial  proceedings,  there  are  commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
of  the  Customs,  Wtne^ences,  Alienations,  Sfc>,  of  which  there 
are  an  infinite  number. 

Commissioners  for  Valuation  of  Teinim,  are  those 
appointed  by  the  parliament  to  value  teinds.     Scotch  Diet. 

COMMITTEE,  are  those  to  whom  the  consideration  or 
ordering  of  any  matter  is  referred,  by  some  court,  or  by  consent 
of  parties  to  whom  it  belongs :  as  in  parliament,  a  bill  either 
consented  to  and  passed,  or  denied,  or  neither,  but  being  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  certain  persons  appointed  by  the 
house  farther  to  examine  it,  they  are  thereupon  called  a  com- 
mittee. And  when  a  parliament  is  called,  and  the  speaker 
and  members  have  taken  the  oaths,  and  the  standing  orders  of 
the  House  are  read,  committees  are  appointed  to  sit  on  certain 
days,  viz.  the  committee  of  privileges,  of  religion,  c£  grievances, 
'  of  courts  of  justice,  and  of  trade;  which  are  the  standing  com- 
mittees. But  though  they  are  appointed  by  eveiy  new  parlia- 
ment, they  do  not  all  of  them  act,  only  the  committee  of 
privile^s;  and  this  being  not  of  the  whole  House,  is  first 
called  m  the  Speaker's  chamber,  from  whence  it  is  adjourned 
into  the  House,  every  one  of  the  House  having  a  vote  therein, 
though  not  named,  which  makes  the  same  usually  very  nu- 
merous :  and  any  member  may  be  present  at  any  select  com- 
mittee ;  but  is  not  to  vote  unless  he  be  named.  The  chairman 
of  the  grand  committee,  who  is  generally  some  leading  member, 
sits  in  the  clerk's  place  at  the  table,  and  writes  the  votes  for 
and  against  the  matter  referred  to  them ;  and  if  the  numbers 
be  equal,  he  has  a  casting  voice,  otherwise  he  hath  no  vote  in 
the  committee ;  and  after  the  chairman  hath  put  the  question 
for  reporting  to  the  House,  if  that  be  carriea,  he  leaves  the 
chair,  and  me  Speaker  being  called  to  his  chair  (who  quits  it 
in  the  beginning,  and  the  mace  is  laid  under  the  table),  he  is 


to  go  down  to  the  bar,  and  so  brine  up  his  report  to  the  table. 
After  a  bill  is  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  question  is  put,  whether  it  shall  be  committed  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  or  a  private  committee;  and  the 
committees  meet  in  the  Speaker's  chamber,  and  report  their 
opinion  of  the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  &c.  And  iSf  there  be 
any  exceptions  against  the  amendments  reported,  the  biU 
may  be  recommitted  :  eight  persons  make  a  committee, 
wbich  may  be  adjourned  by  five,  &c.  Lex  ConsUtulkmis,  147. 
150.  See  Dwarris  on  the  Statutes :  and  see  post^  tit.  PoT'^ 
liament. 

There  is  a  committee  of  the  king,  mentioned  in  Wests 
Symh.  tit  Chancery.  §  144.  And  this  hath  been  used,  though 
improperly,  for  the  widow  of  the  king's  tenant  being  dead, 
who  is  called  the  committee  of  the  king,  that  is  one  committed 
by  the  ancient  law  of  the  land  to  the  king's  care  and  protec- 
tion.    Kitch.fol.  160. 

The  committee  of  a  lunatic,  idiot,  &c  is  the  person  to 
whom  the  care  and  custody  of  such  lunatic  is  commiiied  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery.    See  tit.  Lunatic. 

COMMITMENT. 

The  sending  of  a  person  to  prison,  by  warrant  or  order,  who 
hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

Anciently  more  felons  were  committed  to  gaol  without  a 
mittimus  in  writing,  than  were  with  it ;  such  were  commit- 
ments l^  ¥ratchmen,  constables,  &c.  See  1  H.  H.  610. — ^But 
now  since  the  habeas  corpus  act,  »  commitment  tn  ttriiing 
seems  more  necessary  than  formerly ;  otherwise  a  prisoner  may 
be  admitted  to  bail  under  that  act,  whatsoever  his  ofience  may 
have  been.  Bum's  Justice,  tit.  Commitment.  And  though 
according  to  Gray  v.  Cookson,  l6  East,  20.  magistrates  may 
justify  under  a  written  conviction  drawn  up  subsequent  to  their 
commitment,  yet  it  has  been  decided  that  they  cannot  eommii 
verbally  and  justify  under  a  written  commitment  subsequently 
drawn  up.  Hutchinson  v.  Lowndes,  Chester  Assizes,  and  Mick, 
T.  1832.  K.  B. 


I.  What  kind  of  Offenders  may  be  committed ;  and  by 

and  in  what  manner. 
n.  To  what  Prison  they  may  be  committed;  and  at  whose 
Charge. 
III.  How  they  may  be  removed  and  discharged. 

I.  What  kind  of  Offenders  may  be  committed  ;  and  by  whom  / 
and  in  what  manner. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  persons  ap- 
prehended for  oftences  which  are  not  bailable,  and  also  all 
persons  who  n^lect  to  offer  bail  for  offences  which  are  bailable, 
must  be  committed.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  \6.  §  1.— It  is  said, 
that  wheresoever  a  justice  of  peace  is  empowered  by  any 
statute  to  bring  a  person  over,  or  to  cause  him  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  su^  person  being  in  his  presence  shall  refuse  to  be 
bound,  or  to  do  such  thing,  the  justice  may  commit  him  to  the 
gaol  to  remain  there  till  he  shall  comply.     Id.  t6.  §  2. 

It  seems  agreed  by  all  the  old  books,  that  wheresoever  a 
constable  or  private  person  may  justify  the  arresting  another 
for  a  felony  or  treason,  he  may  also  justify  the  sending  or 
bringing  him  to  the  common  gaol ;  and  that  every  private 
person  hath  as  much  authority  in  cases  of  this  kind  as  the 
sheriff  or  any  other  officer ;  and  may  justify  such  imprisonment 
by  his  own  authority,  but  not  by  the  command  of  another. — 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16.  §  3. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain,  that  a  person  lawfully  making 
such  an  arrest  may  justify  bringing  the  party  to  the  constable, 
in  order  to  be  carried  by  him  before  a  justice  of  peace  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  which  directs  in  what 
manner  persons  brought  before  justices  of  the  peace  for  felony, 
shall  be  examined  by  him,  in  order  to  their  being  committed  or 
bailed,  seem  clearly  to  suppose,  that  all  such  persons  are  to  be 
brought  before  sudi  justice  for  such  purpose ;  and  inasmudi  as 
the  statute  of  31  Car.  2.  c.  2.  commonly  called  the  Habeas  corpus 
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act>  seems  to  suppose  that  all  persons  who  are  committed  to 
prison,  are  there  detained  by  virtue  of  some  warrant  in  writing, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  of  a  commitment  by  some  magis- 
trate, and  the  constant  tenor  of  the  late  books,  practice,  and 
opinions  are  agreeable  hereto ;  it  is  certainly  most  advisable 
at  this  day,  for  any  private  person  who  arrests  another  for 
felony,  to  cause  him  to  be  brought,  as  soon  as  conveniently  he 
may,  before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  that  he  may  be  committed 
or  bailed  by  him.    2  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  16.  §  3. 

It  is  certain  that  the  privy  council^  or  any  one  or  two  of 
them,  or  secretary  of  state,  may  lawfully  commit  persons  for 
treason,  and  for  other  offences  against  tlie  state,  as  in  all  ages 
they  have  done.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  117* 

As  to  commitments  by  the  privy  council,  two  cases  in 
Leonard  (1  Ijcon.  71 :  2  Leon.  175.)  pre-suppose  some  power 
for    this    purpose,    without  saying  what;  and  the  case    in 

I  Anders.  297*  plainly  recognises  such  a  power  in  high  treason. 
But  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  privy  councilors  in  otl^  offences, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  claimed  or  exercised. 
But  see  post,  as  to  commitments  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
iibel :  the  cases  of  Derby  and  Earbury  ;  which  Lord  Camden 
said  are  established,  and  the  court  has  no  right  to  overturn 
them.     11  S.T.  323. 

As  to  commitments  by  the  secretary  of  state,  in  the  case  of 
Entick  V.  Carrington,  C.  B.  Mich.  6  G.  3.  upon  a  special 
verdict,  respecting  the  validity  of  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant 
to  sei^e  persons  and  papers  in  the  case  of  libels,  a  very  critical 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  source  of  this  power  in  that  officer, 
in  cases  of  libels,  and  other   state    crimes.    2   fVils.  275: 

II  S.  T.  317'  9*'~lt  appears  that  the  king  being  the  principal 
conservator  of  the  realm,  the  secretary  of  state  has  so  much  of 
the  royal  authority  transferred  to  him  as  justifies  commitment 
for  these  crimes,  but  not  the  seizure  of  papers. 

The  following  instances  of  commitments  by  the  privy  council 
and  secretary  of  state,  will  farther  explain  the  nature  of  this 
power. — 1.  Howell  was  committed  in  the  28th  EUz,  and  Holl- 
yard  in  the  30th  Eliz.  by  secretary  Walsingham,  privy  coun- 
cillor ;  and  it  was  determined  that  where  the  commitment  is 
not  by  the  whole  council,  the  cause  must  be  expressed  in  the 
warrant.  1  Leon.  71 :  2  Ijcon.  175 :  Sed  vide  stat.  31  Car.  2. 
c.  2 :  Lord  Raymond,  65. — 2.  Anno  34  EUz.  the  judees  remon- 
strated against  the  exercise  of  this  power ;  and  declared  that 
all  prisoners  may  be  discharged,  unless  committed  by  the 
queen's  command,  or  by  her  whole  council,  or  by  one  or  two  of 
them  for  high  treason.  1  And.  297*— 3.  Melvin  was  committed 
an.  4  C.  1.  by  secretary  Conway,  on  suspicion  of  high  treason : 
but  the  court  thought  the  cause  of  the  suspicion  Siould  have 
been  expressed.  Palm,  558. — 4>.  Crofton  was  committed  by 
thecoiiitct/,  an.  14  C.  2.  for  high  treason  generally.  Vaugh.  142 : 

I  Sid.  78 :  1  Keb,  305. — 5.  Fitvpatrick  by  the  privy  council, 
an.  7  W.  3.  for  high  treason,  in  aiding  an  escape ;  and  bailed 
for  neglect  of  prosecution.  1  SaVc.  103. — 6.  Yaxley  was  com- 
mitted, an.  5  W.Sf  M.  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Notting- 
ham, for  refusing  to  declare  if  he  was  a  Jesuit.  Carth,  291 : 
Skinn,  36*9- — 7.  Kendal  and  Roe  were  committed,  an.  7  W.  3. 
hf  secretary  Trumbal  for  high  treason*  in  assisting  the  escape 
of  Montgomery ;  and  by  Holt,  C.  J.  held  good,  but  the  prisoners 
weie  baUed.  4  S.  T.  559 :  5  Mod.  78 :  Skin.  596 :  HoU,  144 : 
Lord  Raym.  6l.  5  :  Comb.  343  :  12  Mod.  82:  1  Salk.  347.— 
8.  Derby  was  committed,  10  An.  for  publishing  a  libel  (auere 
ioT  felony,  \\  S.  T.  311.),  called  the  Observator;  ana  the 
the  court  held  the  warrant  good  and  legal.     Fort  esc.  140: 

II  S»T.  309.—9-  Sir  W.  Wyndham  was  committed,  an.  4  G.  1 . 
by  secretary  Stanhope  for  high  treason :  and  by  Parker^  C.  J. 
held  good.  Stra.  3:  3  Vin.  5X6. — 10.  Lord  Scarsdule  and 
Duplin  and  Harvey  were  committed,  an.  2  G.  1.  by  Lord 
Townsend,  secretary  of  state,  for  treasonable  practices,  and 
admitted  to  bail.  3  Vin.  534. — 11.  Earbury  was  arrested  and 
committed  by  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state,  for  being 
the  author  of  a  seditious  libel,  and  his  papers  seized,  and  be 
continued  on  his  recognizance,  an.  7  G.  2:  8  Mod.  177: 
l\  S.T.  309.— 12.  Hensey  was  committed,  an.  31  G.  2.  by 


the  Earl  of  Holdemess,  secretary  of  state,  for  high  treason,  in 
adhering  to  the  king's  enemies.  1  Burr.  642. — 13.  Shebbear 
was  committed,  31  G.  2.  on  two  warrants  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  for  a  libel.  1  Burr.  640. — 14.  Wilkes  was  committed 
an.  3  G.  3.  by  warrants  from  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  secretary  of 
state,  for  a  libel,  but  discharged  by  his  privilege  of  parliament. 
2  WiUs.  150:  11  S.  7'.«02.--15.  Sayer  was  apprehended, 
18  G.S.  by  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  secretary  of 
state,  for  high  treason,  and  bailed  by  Lord  Mansfield. 
Black.  Rep.  1165. — See  farther  tit  Bau,  II.  and  also  tit. 
Arrest. 

As  to  the  manner  of  commitment,  it  is  enacted  by  stat. 
7  G.  4.  c.  6*4.  persons  taken  before  one  or  more  justice  or 
justices  of  the  peace  on  a  charge  of  felony  or  suspicion  thereof, 
may  be  committed  or  bailed  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  cases,  as  they  may  raise  a  stronger  or  less  presumption  of 
guilt ;  on  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  the  prisoner  shall  be 
taken  into  custody,  or  admitted  to  bail,  and  the  witnesses  bound 
over  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence.  By  §  3.  the  duty  of  the 
magbtrate  in  case  of  misdemeanor  is  defined ;  and  by  §  4.  direc- 
tions are  given  to  coroners  as  to  proceedings  before  them  in 
cases  of  homicide.     See  farther  tit.  Bail. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  may  detain  a  prisoner  a  reasonable 
time,  in  order  to  examine  him ;  and  it  is  said,  that  three  days 
is  a  reasonable  time  for  this  purpose.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16. 
§  12 :  Dalt.  c.  125 :  2  Inst.  52.  591. 

A  justice  may  commit  a  woman  who  is  a  material  witness 
on  a  charge  of  felony,  and  who  refuses  to  appear  or  to  find 
security ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  she  is  ajeme  covert. 
Bennet  v.  Watson,  1  Maul.  ^  S.  1.  A  single  justice  has  no 
authority  to  commit  a  woman  delivered  of  a  bastard  child  for 
refusing  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  who  was  the  father  of  the 
child.     Ex  parte  Martin,  6  Bam.  Sf  C.  80. 

Every  commitment  must  be  in  writing  (see  anie,  last  page), 
and  under  the  hand  and  seal,  and  show  the  authority  of  him 
that  made  it,  and  the  time  and  place,  and  must  be  directed  to 
the  keeper  of  the  prison.  It  may  be  either  in  the  king's  name, 
and  only  attested  by  the  justice,  or  in  the  justice's  name.  It 
may  command  the  gaoler  to  keep  the  party  in  safe  and  close 
custody ;  for  this  being  what  he  is  obliged  to  do  by  law,  it 
can  be  no  fault  to  command  him  so  to  do.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
C.16.  §  13,  14,  15. 

It  ought  to  set  forth  the  crime  with  convenient  certainty, 
whether  the  commitment  be  by  the  privy  council,  or  any  other 
authority ;  otherwise  the  officer  is  not  punishable  by  reason  of 
such  mittimus,  for  suffering  the  party  to  escape ;  and  the  court 
before  whom  he  is  removed  by  habeas  corpus  ought  to  dis- 
charge or  bail  him ;  and  this  doth  not  only  hold  where  no 
cause  at  aD  is  expressed  in  the  commitment,  but  also  where  it 
is  so  loosely  set  forth,  that  the  court  cannot  judge  whether  it 
were  a  reasonable  ground  for  imprisonment  or  not.  2  Hawk. 
P,  C.  c,\6.  §  17.  See  tits.  Arrest,  BaiL  But  in  commit- 
ments by  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts,  the  court  will  look  into 
the  examinations  themselves  to  see  whether  the  Commissioners 
had  jurisdiction.     2  £.  4*  AdoL  410. 

A  commitment  for  high  treason  or  felony  in  general,  without 
expressing  the  particular  species,  has  been  held  good.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  16.  §  16.  But  now,  since  the  habeas  corpus  act,  it 
seems  that  such  a  general  commitment  is  not  good ;  and  there- 
fore where  A.  and  B.  were  committed  for  aiding  and  abetting 
Sir  James  Montgomery  to  make  his  escape,  who  was  committed 
by  a  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  high  treason ;  on  a 
habeas  corpus  they  were  admitted  to  bail,  because  it  did  not 
appear  of  what  species  of  treason  Sir  James  was  guilty. 
Skin.  596 :  1  Salk.  347.  S.  C. 

It  is  safe  to  set  forth  that  the  party  is  charged  upon  oath ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary ;  for  it  hath  been  resolved,  that  a  com* 
mitment  for  treason,  or  for  suspicion  of  it,  without  setting 
forth  any  particular  accusation  or  ground  of  the  suspicion,  is 
good.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16.  §  17-  This  resolution  was  in  the 
case  of  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  2  G.  1.  who  was  committed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  high  treason,  generaUy.     Stra.  2 :  3  Vin, 
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515.  at  large.  It  was  confirmed  by  Pratt,  C  J.  in  Wilkes's 
case,  committed  by  a  similar  warrant  for  a  libel.  2  Wilis,  158 : 
i  1  6'.  T.  304.  And  Mr.  J.  Foster  says,  in  cases  wherein  the 
justice  of  the  peace  hath  jurisdiction,  the  legality  of  his  warrant 
will  never  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  information  whereon  it 
is  grounded.     Curtis' s  case,  136. 

Every  such  mittimus  ought  to  have  a  lawful  conclusion,  viz* 
that  the  party  be  safely  kept  till  he  be  delivered  by  law,  or  by 
order  of  law,  or  by  due  course  of  law ;  or  that  he  be  kept  till 
farther  order  (which  shall  be  intended  of  the  order  of  law),  br 
to  the  like  effect ;  and  if  the  party  be  committed  only  for  want 
of  bail,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  conclusion  of  the  commitment, 
that  he  be  kept  till  he  find  bail :  but  a  commitment  till  the 
person  who  makes  it  shall  take  farther  order,  seems  not  to  be 
good ;  and  it  seems  that  the  party  committed  by  such  or  any 
other  irregular  mittimus  may  be  bailed.  2  Hank,  P.  C. 
c.  16.  §18. 

Also  a  commitment  grounded  on  an  act  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  conformable  to  the  method  prescribed  by  such  statute  ;  as 
where  the  churchwardens  of  Northampton  were  committed  on 
the  43  Eliz,  c,  2.  and  the  warrant  concluded  in  the  common 
form,  viz.  until  they  be  dtdy  discharged  according  to  law  ;  but 
the  statute  appointing  that  the  party  should  there  remain  until 
he  should  account,  for  want  of  such  conclusion  they  were  dis- 
charged. Carth,  152,  153.  And  where  a  man  is  committed 
as  a  criminal,  the  conclusion  must  be,  until  he  be  delivered  by 
due  course  of  law;  if  he  be  committed  for  contumacy,  it  should 
be  until  he  comply, 

II.  To  what  Prison  they  may  be  committed;  and  at  whose 
Charge, — AU  commitments  must  be  to  some  prison  within 
the  r^m  of  England.     For, 

By  the  stat.  31  Car,  2,  c.  S.  the  Habeas  carpus  act,  it  is 
enacted,  ''  That  no  subject  of  this  realm,  being  an  inhabitant 
or  resiant  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  or 
town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  shall  or  may  be  sent  prisoner 
into  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Tangier,  or  into  any 
parts,  garrisons,  islands,  or  places  beyond  the  seas,  which  then 
were,  or  at  any  time  after  should  be,  within  or  without  the 
dominions  of  his  Majesty." 

By  Stat.  ]  4  Ed,  3,  c,  10.  sheriffs  shall  have  the  custody  of  the 
gaols  as  before  that  time  they  were  wont  to  have,  and  they 
shall  put  in  such  under-keepers  for  whom  they  will  answer. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  stat.  19  H,  7*  c,  10.  Also  by  stat. 
5  H,  4.  c.  10.  it  is  enacted,  "  That  none  be  imprisoned  by  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  but  only  in  the  common  gaol,  saving  to 
lords,  and  others  who  have  gaols,  their  franchise  in  this  case." 
It  seems  that  the  king's  grant  since  the  statute  5  H,4.  c,  10. 
to  private  persons  to  have  the  custody  of  prisoners  committed 
by  justices  of  the  peace  is  void.  And  it  is  said,  that  none  can 
claim  a  prison  as  a  franchise,  imless  he  have  also  a  gaol 
delivery.  2  Hawk,  P,  C,  c.  l6.  §  7-  See  stat.  11  and  12  JV.  S, 
c,19-  §  3.,  made  perpetual  by  stat.  6'  G.  I.  c,  19*  to  enable  jus- 
tices of  peace  to  build  and  repair  gaols  in  their  respective 
counties,  where  a  clause  like  that  in  stat.  5  H,  4.  c,  10.  is 
inserted. 

Also  it  hath  been  held,  that  regularly  no  one  can  justify  the 
detaining  a  prisoner  in  custody  out  of  the  common  gaol,  unless 
there  be  some  particular  reason  for  so  doinff ;  as  if  the  party  be 
so  dangerously  sick,  that  it  would  apparenuy  hazard  his  life  to 
send  him  to  the  gaol ;  or  there  be  evident  cbinger  of  a  rescous 
from  rebels,  &c;  yet  constant  practice  seems  to  authorise  a  com- 
mitment to  a  messenger ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  shall  be  intended 
to  have  been  made  in  order  for  the  carrying  of  the  party  to 
gaol.     2  Hawk,  P.  C,  c,\6,  §  8,  9. 

And  it  is  said,  that  if  a  constable  bring  a  felon  to  gaol,  and 
the  gaoler  refuse  to  receive  him,  the  town  where  he  is  con- 
stable ought  to  keep  him  till  the  next  gaol  delivery.  H,  P,  C. 
114:  2 Hawk,  P.  C,  c,  16,  ^ 9- 

A  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  king's  messenger,  on  a 
warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  brought  into  K.  B. 
by  habeas  carpus  to  be  bailed,  but  has  not  his  bail  ready,  cannot 


be  committed  to  the  same  custody  he  came  in ;  but  must  be  com- 
'  mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  which  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  suing  out  a  new  habeas  carpus;  as  he  may  be 
brought  up  from  the  prison  of  the*  court,  by  a  rule  of  court, 
whenever  he  shall  be  prepared  to  give  bail.     1  Burr,  460. 

If  a  person  arrested  in  one  county  for  a  Crime  done  in  it,  fiy 
into  another  county,  and  be  retaken  there,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted by  a  justice  of  the  first  county  to  the  gaol  of  such 
county.  H,  P.  C,  9S,  But  by  the  better  opinion,  if  he  had 
before  any  arrest  fled  into  such  county,  he  must  be  committed 
to  the  gaol  thereof  by  a  justice  of  such  county.  2  Hawk.  P.  C 
c.  16.  ^  8 :  Dalt,  c,  118.  Also  it  seems  to  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  by  some  books,  that  any  offender  may  be  committed  to 
the  gaol  next  to  the  place  where  he  was  taken,  whether  it  lie 
in  the  same  county  or  not.  2  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  I6.  §  8. — See 
post^  stat,  24  G,  2.  c.  55. 

By  stat.  6  G,  1.  c  19*  vagrants  and  other  criminals,  ofiendezv, 
and  persons  charged  with  small  offences,  may,  for  such  offences, 
or  for  want  of  sureties,  be  committed  either  to  the  common 
gaol,  or  house  of  correction,  as  the  justices  in  their  judgment 
shall  think  proper. 

By  stat.  24  G.  2.  c.  55.  if  a  person  is  apprehended  up<m  a 
warrant  indorsed,  in  another  county,  for  an  offence  not  bail- 
able, or  if  he  shall  not  there  find  bail,  he  shall  be  carried  back 
into  the  first  county,  and  be  committed,  or,  if  bailable,  bailed 
by  the  justices  in  such  first  county. 

As  to  the  charges  of  commitment,  it  is  enacted  by  stat. 
3  Jac,  1.  c.  10.  that  offenders  committed  are  to  bear  their  own 
charges,  and  the  charges  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  guard 
them ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  pay,  the  charges  may  be  levied  by 
sale  of  their  goods.  And  by  stat.  27  G.  2.  c.  3.  if  they  have  no 
goods,  &c.  within  the  county  where  they  are  apprehended,  the 
justices  are  to  grant  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
for  pa3nQ[ient  of  the  charges.  But  in  Middlesex  the  same  shall 
be  paid  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  the 
person  was  apprehended. 

III.  How  they  may  be  removed  and  discharged* — As  pri- 
soners ought  to  be  committed  at  first  to  the  proper  prison,  so 
ought  they  not  to  be  removed  thence,  except  in  some  special 
cases;  and  to  this  purpose  it  is  enacted  by  31  Car.  2.  c.  2. 
"  that  if  any  subject  of  this  realm  shall  be  committed  to  any 
prison,  or  in  custody  of  any  officer  or  officers  whatsoever,  for 
any  criminal,  or  supposed  criminal  matter,  that  the  said  person 
shall  not  be  removc^l  from  the  said  prison  and  custody,  into  the 
custody  of  any  other  officer  or  officers,  unless  it  be  by  habeas 
corpus,  or  some  other  legal  writ ;  or  where  the  prisoner  is  de- 
livered to  the  constable  or  other  inferior  officer,  to  cany  sudi 
prisoner  to  some  gaol ;  or  where  any  person  is  sent  by  order  of 
any  judge  of  assize,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  to  any  common 
workhouse,  or  house  of  correction ;  or  where  the  prisoner  is 
removed  from  one  prison  or  place  to  another  within  the  same 
county,  in  order  to  a  trial  or  discharge  by  due  course  of  law ; 
or  in  case  of  sudden  fire  or  infection,  or  other  necessi^ ;  upon 
pain  that  he  who  makes  out,  signs,  or  countersigns,  or  obeys*, 
or  executes  such  warrant,  shall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved 
100/.  for  the  first  offence,  200L  for  the  second,  &c  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c,  16.  §  10. 

A  person  legally  committed  for  a  crime,  certainly  appearing 
to  have  been  done  by  some  one  or  other,  cannot  be  lawfully 
discharged  by  any  other  but  by  the  king,  till  he  be  acquitted  on 
his  trial,  or  have  an  ignoramus  found  by  the  grand  jury,  or 
none  to  prosecute  him  on  a  proclamation  for  that  purpose,  by 
the  justices  of  gaol  delivery.  But  if  a  person  be  committed 
on  a  bare  suspicion,  without  any  appeal  or  indictment,  fbf  a 
supposed  crime,  where  afterwards  it  appears  that  there  was 
none;  as  for  the  murder  of  a  person  thought  to  be  dead,  who 
afterwards  is  found  to  be  alive :  it  hath  been  holden  that  he 
may  be  safely  dismissed  without  any  farther  proceeding ;  for 
that  he  who  suffers  him  to  escape,  is  properly  punishable  only 
as  an  accessory  to  his  supposed  offence;  and  it  is  impossible 
there  should  be  an  accessory  where  there  can  be  no  principal; 
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and  it  would  be  hard  to  punish  one  for  a  contempt  founded  on 
a  suspicion  appearing  in  so  uncontested  a  manner  to  be  ground- 
less. 2  Hawk,  P,  C.  c.l6.  §  22.  But  the  safest  way  for  the 
eaoler  is  to  have  the  authority  of  some  court  or  magistrate,  for 
discharging  the  prisoner. 

If  the  words  of  a  statute  are  not  pursued  in  a  commitment, 
the  party  shall  be  discharged  by  habeas-corpus.  See  tits. 
Arrest,  Bail,  Imprisonment,  Prisoner,  &c. 

COMMONALTY,  populus,  plebs,  communitas.'^  In  Art, 
super  chartas,  28  Ed.  1.  c.  1.  the  words  Tout  le  Commune 
d'Engleterre  signify  all  the  people  of  England.   2  Inst,  539, 

But  this  word  is  generally  used  for  the  middle  sort  of  the 
king's  subjects,  such  of  the  commons  as  are  raised  beyond  the 
ordinary  sort,  and  coming  to  have  the  managing  of  offices,  by 
that  means  are  one  degree  under  burgesses,  which  are  superior 
to  them  in  order  and  authority ;  and  companies  incorporated 
are  said  to  consist  of  masters,  wardens,  and  commonalty,  the 
first  two  being  the  chief,  and  the  others  such  as  are  usually 
called  of  the  livery.  The  ordinary  people,  and  freeholders,  or 
at  bettt  knights  and  gentlemen,  under  the  degree  of  baron, 
have  been  of  late  years  called  communitas  regni,  or  tota  terra 
communitas  ;  yet  anciently,  if  we  credit  Bradt/,  the  barons  and 
tenants  in  capiie  or  military  men,  were  the  community  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  those  only  were  reputed  as  such  in  our  most 
ancient  histories  and  records.  Brady's  Gloss,  to  his  Introduct. 
to  Engl  Hist. 

COMMON, 

Communia,'^  A  right  or  privilege,  which  one  or  more  per- 
sons claim  to  take  or  use,  in  some  part  or  portion  of  that  which 
another  man's  lands,  waters,  woods,  &c.  do  naturally  produce ; 
without  having  an  absolute  property  in  such  land,  waters, 
wood,  &c  It  is  called  an  incorporeal  right,  which  lies  in 
grant,  as  if  originally  commencing  on  some  agreement  between 
lords  and  tenants,  for  some  valuable  purposes :  which  by  age 
beine  formed  into  a  prescription  continues,  although  there  be 
no  deed  or  instrument  in  writing  which  proves  the  original 
contract  or  agreement.    4  Co,  S7 :   2  Inst,  65 :  1  Fent,  387, 

By  the  2  4*  3  ^.  4.  c.  71.  after  thirty  years*  enjoyment  a  right 
of  common  cannot  be  defeated,  by  merely  showing  that  it  com- 
menced within  time  of  memory,  and  after  sixty  years'  enjoy- 
ment the  right  shall  be  absolute. 

I,  Of  the  several  Kinds  of  Commons, 
II.  The  Interest  of  the  Owner  of  the  SoU  ;    wherein,  of 
Approvement  and  Indosure. 
III.  The  Commoners*  Interest  in  the  Soil;  and  herein,  of 
Apportionment  and  Extinguishment. 

I.  Of  the  several  Kinds  of  Commons, — There  is  not  only 
common  of  pasture,  but  also  common  of  piscary  or  fishing ; 
common  of  estovers ;  common  of  turbary,  which  see  under  their 
several  heads.  The  word  common,  however,  in  its  most  usual 
acceptation,  signifies  common  of  pasture.  This  is  a  right  of 
feeding  one's  beast  on  another's  land:  for  in  those  waste 
grounds  usually  called  commons,  the  property  of  the  soil  is 
|;enerally  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  in  common  fields  it  is 
m  the  particular  tenants.  This  kind  of  common  is  divided  into 
common  gross,  common  appendant,  common  appurtenant,  and 
common  per  cause  de  vicinage. 

Common  in  gross  is  a  liberty  to  have  common  alone,  without 
any  lands  or  tenements,  in  another  person's  land,  granted  by 
deed  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  or  for  life,  &c.  F,  N,  B.  81,  37 : 
4  Rep.  30. 

Common  appendant  is  a  right  belonging  to  a  man's  arable 
land,  of  putting  beasts  commonable  into  another's  ground. 
And  common  appurtenant  is  belonging  to  an  estate  for  all 
manner  of  beasts  commonable  or  not  commonable.  4  Rep.  87 : 
Plowd.  I6i. 

Common  appendant  and  appurtenant  are  in  a  manner  con* 
founded,  as  appears  by  Fitzherbert ;  and  axe  by  him  defined 
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to  be  a  liberty  of  common  appertaining  to,  or  depending  on,  a 
freehold  ;  which  common  must  be  taken  with  beasts  common- 
able, as  horses,  oxen,  kine,  and  sheep ;  and  not  with  goats, 
hogs,  and  geese.  But  some  make  this  difference,  that  common 
appurtenant  may  be  severed  from  the  land  whereto  it  pertains ; 
but  not  common  appendant ;  which,  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  had  this  beginning:  when  a  lord  enfeoffed  another  of 
arable  land  to  hold  of  him  in  socage,  the  feoffee  to  maintain  the 
service  of  his  plough,  had  at  first,  by  the  courtesy  or  permission 
of  the  lord,  common  in  his  wastes  for  necessary  heists  to  eat 
and  compost  his  land,  and  that  for  two  causes ;  one,  for  that 
it  was  tacitly  implied  in  the  feoffment,  by  reason  the  feoffee 
could  not  till  or  compost  his  land  without  cattle,  and  cattle 
could  not  be  sustained  without  pasture ;  so  by  consequence,  the 
feoffee  had,  as  a  thing  necessary  and  incident,  common  in  the 
waste  and  lands  of  the  lord ;  and  this  may  be  collected  from 
the  ancient  books  and  statutes :  and  the  second  reason  of  this 
common  was,  for  the  maintenance  and  advantage  of  tillage, 
which  is  much  regarded  and  favoured  by  the  law.  F.  N,  B. 
180:  4iRep.37. 

Common  per  cause  de  vicinage,  common  by  reason  of  neigh- 
bourhood ;  is  a  liberty  that  the  tenants  of  one  lord  in  one  town 
have  to  common  with  the  tenants  of  another  lord  in  another 
town :  it  is  where  the  tenants  of  two  lords  have  used,  time  out 
mind,  to  have  common  promiscuously  in  both  lordships  lying 
together  and  open  to  one  another.  8  Rep,  78.  And  those  that 
challenge  this  kind  of  common,  which  is  usually  called  inter- 
commoning,  may  not  put  their  cattle  in  the  common  of  the  other 
lord,  for  then  they  are  distrainable ;  but  they  may  turn  them 
into  their  own  fields,  and  if  they  stray  into  the  neighbouring 
common  they  must  be  suffered.  Terms  de  la  Ley,  The  inha- 
bitants of  one  town  or  lordship  may  not  put  in  as  many  beasts 
as  they  will,  but  with  regard  to  the  freehold  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other :  for  otherwise  it  were  no  good  neighbourhood,  upon 
which  all  this  depends.     Ibid. 

If  one  lord  encloses  the  common,  the  other  town  cannot  then 
common :  but  though  the  common  of  vicinage  is  gone,  common 
appendant  remains.  4  Rep.  33 :  7  R^*  5.  Every  common  per 
cause  de  vicinage  is  a  common  appendant.  1  Danv.  Abr.  799* 
This  is  indeed  only  a  permissive  right  intended  to  excuse 
what  in  strictness  is  a  trespass  in  both,  and  to  prevent  a  multi- 
plicity of  suits.  And  therefore  either  township  may  inclose  and 
bar  out  the  other,  though  they  have  intercommoned  time  out 
of  mind.     2  Comm.  34. 

Common  appendant  is  only  to  ancient  arable  land ;  not  to  a 
house,  meadow,  pasture,  &c  It  is  against  the  nature  of  com- 
mon appendant  to  be  appendant  to  meadow  or  pasture :  but  if 
in  the  beginning  land  be  arable,  and  of  late  a  house  hath  been 
built  on  some  part  of  the  land,  and  some  acres  are  employed  to 
meadow  and  pasture,  in  such  case  it  is  appendant ;  though  it 
must  be  pleaded  as  appendant  to  the  land,  and  not  to  the  house, 
pasture,  &c.  1  ^e^.  Abr.  457-  This  may  be  common  appen- 
dant, though  it  belongs  to  a  manor,  farm,  or  plough-land :  and 
common  appendant  is  of  common  right :  but  it  is  not  common 
appendant  unless  it  has  been  appendant  time  out  of  mind. 
1  Danv,  746.  It  may  be  upon  condition ;  be  for  all  the  year, 
or  for  a  certain  time,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  beasts,  &c  by 
usage :  though  it  ought  to  be  for  such  cattle  as  plough  and 
compost  the  land  to  which  it  is  appendant.  Ibid.  797*  Com- 
mon appendant  may  be  to  common  in  a  field  afler  the  com  is 
severed,  till  the  ground  is  re-sown :  so  it  may  be  to  have  com- 
mon in  a  meadow  after  the  hay  is  carried  off  the  same,  till 
candlemas,  &c     Yelv,  185. 

This  common,  which  is  in  its  nature  without  number,  by 
custom  may  be  limited  as  to  the  beasts :  common  appurtenant 
ought  always  to  be  for  those  levant  and  couchani,  and  may  be 
sans  numher,  Plowd,  l6l.  A  man  may  prescribe  to  have 
common  appurtenant  for  all  manner  of  cattle,  at  evexy  season 
in  the  year.  25  Ass.  8.  Common  by  prescription  for  all  man- 
ner of  commonable  cattle  as  belonging  to  a  tenement,  &c  must 
be  for  cattle  levant  and  couchant  upon  the  land  (which  is  so 
2k 
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many  as  the  land  will  maintain),  or  it  will  not  be  good :  and  1 
if  a  person  grants  common  sans  number,  the  grantee  cannot  put  | 
in  so  many  cattle,  but  that  the  grantor  may  have  sufficient 
common  in  the  same  land.  1  Danv,  Abr.  798,  799.  He  who 
hath  common  appendant  or  appurtenant,  can  keep  but  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  proportionable  to  his  land ;  for  he  can  common 
with  no  more  than  the  land  to  which  his  common  belongs  is 
able  to  maintain.  3  Salk,  93*  Common  appurtenant  may  be 
to  a  house,  pasture>  &c.,  though  common  appendant  cannot ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  prescribed  for  as  against  common  right :  and 
uncommonable  cattle,  as  hogs,  goats,  &c.  are  appurtenant : 
this  common  may  be  created  by  grant  at  this  day ;  so  may  not 
common  appendant.     I  Inst.  122  :  1  Rol.  Abr.  398. 

Common  appurtenant  for  a  certain  number  of  beasts  may  be 
granted  over.     1  Danv.  802. 

In  Scotland,  in  those  districts  where  there  is  no  coal,  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefiy  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  mosses  with 
which  ihe  country  abounds.  Where  one  estate  has  only  a 
small  quantity  of  this  moss,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  proprietor 
of  a  neighbouring  estate,  where  there  is  a  superfluity,  to  sell  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  defective  estate  a  perpetual  liberty  to  his 
tenants  to  cut  moss  for  fuel,  on  a  certain  annual  rent,  perjine 
oTjinnilfy  (which  terms  are  synonymous),  and  this  is  called 
"  an  heritable  moss  tolerance."  See  Dingwall  v.  Farquharson, 
Dom,  Proc.  Journals,  1 797- 

II.  The  Interest  of  the  Owner  rf  the  Soil;  wherein  of  Ap- 
provement and  Inchsure. — The  property  of  the  soil  in  the  com- 
mon is  entirely  in  the  lord ;  and  the  use  of  it  jointly  in  him  and 
the  commoners.  The  lord  may,  in  respect  of  his  interest  in 
the  soil  of  the  waste  commonable  lands,  have  a  ri^ht  of  com- 
mon over  common  lands  of  another  manor.  Seflon  v.  Courts 
5  Bam.  c^  C.  921.  And  see  5  Taunt.  365 :  1  Marsh.  50.  A 
lord  is  entitled  under  an  inclosure  act  to  an  allotment  in  respect 
of  the  demesnes  of  the  manor  over  and  above  the  allotment 
awarded  to  him  by  the  act  in  respect  of  his  rights  as  lord. 
Arundel  v.  Falmouth,  2  Maul.  4*  S.  440. 

Lords  of  manors  may  depasture  in  commons  where  their 
tenants  put  in  cattle ;  and  a  prescription  to  exclude  the  lord  is 
against  law.     1  Inst.  122. 

The  lord  may  agist  the  cattle  of  a  stranger  in  the  common 
by  prescription ;  and  he  may  license  a  stranger  to  put  in  his 
cattle,  if  he  leaves  sufficient  room  for  the  commoners.  1  Danv. 
795 :  2  Mod.  6.  Also  the  lord  may  surcharge,  &c.  an  overplus 
of  the  common ;  and  if,  where  there  is  not  an  overplus,  the 
lord  surcharges  the  common,  the  commoners  are  not  to  distrain 
his  beast,  but  must  commence  an  action  against  the  lord. 
F.  N.  B.  125.  But  it  is  said,  if  the  lord  of  the  soil  put  cattle 
into  a  dose,  contrary  to  custom,  when  it  ought  to  lie  fresh,  a 
commoner  may  take  the  cattle  damage-feasant ;  otherwise  it  is 
a  general  rule  that  he  cannot  distrain  the  cattle  of  the  lord. 
1  Danv.  807. 

The  lord  may  distrain  where  the  common  is  surcharged,  and 
bring  action  of  trespass  for  any  trespass  done  in  the  common. 
9  Rep.  113. 

A  lord  may  make  a  pond  on  the  common ;  though  the  lord 
cannot  dig  pits  for  gravel  or  coal,  the  statutes  of  approvement 
extending  only  to  inclosure.  3  Inst.  204:  9  Rep.  112  :  1  Sid. 
106.  If  the  lord  makes  a  warren  on  the  common,  the  com- 
moners may  not  kill  the  conies ;  but  are  to  bring  their  action, 
for  they  may  not  be  their  own  judges.     1  Rol.  ^.  405. 

The  right  of  commoners  in  the  common  may  be  subservient 
to  the  right  of  the  lord  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  lord  may  dig 
clay-pits  there,  or  empower  others  so  to  do,  without  leaving 
sufficient  herbage  for  the  commoners,  if  such  a  right  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  always  exercised  by  the  lord.     5  T.  R.  41 1. 

So  that  the  lord  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Homage,  grant 
part  of  the  soil. of  the  common  for  building,  if  he  has  imme- 
morially  exercised  such  a  right.     5  T.  R.  4]  7.  n. 

By  Stat.  20  H.  3.  c.  4.  {Stai.  ofMerton,)  lords  may  approve 
against  their  tenants,  viz.  inclose  part  of  the  waste,  &c.,  and  f 


thereby  discharge  it  from  being  common,  leaving  commoo 
sufficient ;  and  neighbours  as  well  as  tenants,  claiming  common 
of  pasture,  shall  be  bound  by  it. — If  the  lord  incloses  on  the 
common,  and  leaves  not  common  sufficient,  the  commoners  may 
not  only  break  down  the  inclosures,  but  may  put  in  their  cat- 
tle, although  the  lord  ploughs  and  sows  the  land.  2  Inst.  88 : 
1  Rol.  Abr.  406. 

Where  the  tenants  of  the  manor  have  a  right  to  dig  gravel 
on  the  wastes,  or  to  take  estovers,  there  the  lord  has  no  right, 
under  the  stat.  of  Merton,  to  inclose  and  approve  the  wastes 
of  the  manor. — Yet  a  custom  in  a  manor  that  any  person 
being  desirous  of  inclosing,  may  apply  to  the  court,  &c.,  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  lord,  does  not  abridge  the  lord's 
common  law-right  of  inclosing  without  any  such  application, 
provided  he  leave  common  sufficient  for  the  tenants.  2  7.  i2. 
391,392. 

Any  person  who  is  seised  in  fee  of  part  of  a  waste  within  a 
manor  may  approve,  leaving  a  sufficiency  of  common,  though 
he  be  not  lord  of  the  manor.     3  T.  R.  445. 

The  lord  of  a  manor,  or  his  grantee,  may  inclose  and  ap- 
prove part  of  a  common,  against  tenants  having  common  of 
pasture,  notwithstanding  they  have  also  some  other  right  on 
the  common,  as  a  right  to  dig  for  sand,  &c,  if  he  leave  suffi- 
cient common  of  pasture.     6  ^  12.  741. 

An  unqualified  custom  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  inclose 
the  waste  is  bad ;  but  a  custom  to  inclose,  leaving  a  sufficiency 
of  common,  is  good,  even,  as  it  seems,  against  common  of  tur« 
bary ;  but  it  lies  on  the  lord  to  show  that  a  sufficiency  is  left. 
A  commoner  may  throw  down  the  whole  of  a  fence  inclosing 
anv  part  of  the  common  wrongfully  erected,  even  by  the  lonl. 
ArUtt  V.  Ellis,  1  B.^C.  340. 

There  can  be  no  approvement  by  the  lord  in  derogaticm  of 
a  right  of  common  of  turbary.  1  Taunt,  4tS5.  sed  vide  last  case. 

By  stats.  31  G.  2.  c.  41 ;  22  G.  3.  c.  36.  owners  of  common^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority,  in  number  and  value,  of  the 
commoners ;  the  majority  of  the  commoners,  with  consent  of 
the  owners ;  or  any  persons  with  the  consent  of  both,  may  in- 
close any  part  of  a  common  for  the  growth  of  wood.  ^ 

By  Stat.  13  Geo.  3.  c.  81.  §  21.  rams  are  not  to  remain  on 
commons  from  the  25th  of  August  to  the  25th  of  November. 

III.  The  Commoners'  Interest  in  the  SoU ;  and  herein  tjf 
Apportionment  and  Extinguishment. — A  commoner  hath  only  a 
special  and  limited  interest  in  the  soil,  but  yet  he  shall  have 
such  remedies  as  are  commensurate  to  his  right,  and  therefore 
may  distrain  beasts  damage-feasant,  bring  an  action  on  the  case, 
&c. ;  but  not  being  absolute  owner  of  the  soil,  he  cannot  bring 
a  general  action  of  trespass  for  a  trespass  done  upon  the  com- 
mon.    See  Bridg.  10,  1 1  :   Godb.  123,  124:    2  Leon.  201^  202. 

Common  for  cattle  levant  and  couchant  cannot  be  claimed 
by  prescription  as  appurtenant  to  a  house  without  any  curti- 
lage or  laud.  Schties  v.  Hargrave,  5  T,  R.  46.  And  see 
8  T.  R.  396. 

A  commoner  cannot  regularly  do  any  thing  on  the  soil 
which  tends  to  the  melioration  or  improvement  of  the  comnum, 
as  cutting  down  of  bushes,  fern,  &c.  1  Sid.  251 :  12  H.  8.  c.  2 : 
13  H.  8.  c.  115.  Therefore  if  a  common  every  year  in  a  flood 
is  surrounded  with  water,  the  commoner  cannot  make  a  trench 
in  the  soil  to  avoid  the  water,  because  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  soil,  but  only  to  take  the  grass  with  the  mouth  of 
the  cattle.  1  Rol.  Abr.  405  :  2  Bulst.  1 16. — But  see  ante,  II. 
and  past. 

Every  commoner  may  break  the  common  if  it  be  inclosed ; 
and  although  he  does  not  put  his  cattle  in  at  the  time,  yet  his 
ri^ht  of  commonage  shall  excuse  him  from  being  a  trespasser. 
Ltt.  Rep.  38.  See  1  R(d.  Abr,  406.  That  is,  8U]^)08ing  the 
inclosure  made  by  the  lord,  and  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
common ;  or  that  the  inclosure  is  made  by  any  other  person 
than  the  lord. 

A  commoner  cannot  justify  cutting  down  trees  planted  by  the 
lord  on  the  waste  though  there  be  not  sufficiency  of  common 
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left ;  but  bis  remedy  is  by  action  on  tbe  case,  or  by  assiise. 
6T.  IL  483.  (Affirmed  iti  Cam.  Scacc.  I  B.SfP.  13.) 

If  a  tenant  of  tbe  fieebold  pluugbs  it>  and  sows  it  with  corn, 
tbe  commoner  may  put  in  bis  cattle,  and  therewith  eat  the 
com  ffrowing  upon  tbe  land ;  so  if  he  lets  his  com  lie  in  the 
field  bejond  tbe  usual  time,  the  other  commoners  may  not- 
withstanding put  in  their  be^ts.     2  Leon.  202,  203. 

The  commoner  cannot  use  common  but  with  his  own  proper 
cattle  ;  but  if  he  bath  not  any  cattle  to  manure  the  land,  be 
may  borrow  other  cattle  to  manure  it,  and  use  the  common 
with  tbem ;  for  by  the  loan,  they  are  in  a  manner  made  his 
own  cattle.  1  Danv.  79^*  Grantee  of  common  appurtenant, 
for  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  cannot  common  with  the  cattle 
of  a  stranger ;  he  that  hath  common  in  gross,  may  put  in  a 
ttrangei^B  cattle,  and  use  the  common  with  such  cattle.  Ibid. 
803.  Common  appendant  or  appurtenant  cannot  be  made 
common  in  gross;  and  approvement  extends  not  to  common 
in  gross.     2  Insi.  86. 

A  commoner  may  distrain  beasts  put  into  the  common  by  a 
stranger,  or  erery  commoner  may  bring  action  of  the  case, 
where  damage  is  received.  9  ^^P'  H*  But  one  commoner 
cannot  distrain  the  cattle  of  another  commoner,  though  he 
may  those  of  a  stranger,  who  hath  no  right  to  the  common. 
2  I^fv.  1238. 

Wherever  there  is  colour  of  right  for  putting  in  cattle,  a 
commoner  cannot  distrain ;  where  there  is  no  colour  he  may : 
80  be  may  distrain  a  stranger's  cattle,  but  not  those  of  a 
commoner,  though  he  exceeds  his  number.  Where  writ  of 
admeasorement  Ees,  he  cannot  distrain. — Qucere,  whether  he 
may  distrain  cattle  surcharged,  where  the  right  of  common  is 
fiar  a  number  certain.    4  Burr.  2426 :  1  Black.  Rep.  673. 

The  usual  remedies  for  surcharging  the  common  are  either 
by  distraining  so  many  of  the  beasts  as  are  above  the  number 
allowed,  or  ebe  by  an  action  of  trespass ;  both  which  may  be 
bad  by  the  lord ;  or,  lastly,  by  a  special  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  in  which  any  commoner  may  be  plaintiff.  Freem.  273. 
But  the  ancient  and  most  effectual  method  of  proceeding  is 
by  writ  of  admeasurement  of  pasture.  This  lies,  either  where 
a  common  appurtenant  or  in  gross  is  certain  as  to  number,  or 
where  a  man  has  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  his 
land,  tbe  quantity  of  which  common  has  never  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. In  either  of  these  cases,  as  well  the  lord  as  any  of  the 
commoners,  is  entitled  to  *this  writ  of  measurement ;  which 
is  one  of  Uiose  writs  that  are  called  vicontiel  (2  Inst.  869: 
Timek.  L-  314),  being  directed  to  the  sheriff  {vicecomiti),  and 
not  to  be  returned  to  any  superior  court  till  finally  executed 
by  him. 

It  recites  a  complaint,  that  tbe  defendant  hath  surcharged 
(smperomeravit)  the  common;  and  therefore  commands  the 
Amff  to  admeasure  and  apportion  it ;  that  the  defendant  may 
not  hare  more  than  belongs  to  him,  and  that  the  plaintiff  may 
have  bis  rightful  share.  And  upon  this  suit  all  the  commoners 
shall  be  admeasured,  as  well  those  who  have  not  as  those  who 
have  sorchai^ed  the  common ;  as  well  the  plaintiff  as  defendant. 
F.  N.  J5.  125.  Tbe  execution  of  this  writ  must  be  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  who  are  upon  their  oaths  to  ascertain,  under 
die  superintendence  of  the  sheriff,  what  and  how  many  cattle 
eadi  commoner  is  entitled  to  feed.  And  the  rule  for  this 
admeasurement  is  generally  understood  to  be,  that  the  com- 
moner shall  not  turn  more  cattle  upon  the  common  than  are 
mffident  to  manure  and  stock  the  land  to  which  his  right  of 
common  is  annexed ;  or,  as  our  ancient  law  expressed  it,  such 
cattle  as  only  are  levant  and  couchant  upon  his  tenement 
(Bro.  Ahr.  1.  Prescription  28);  which  being  a  thing  uncer- 
tain before  admeasurement,  has  frequently,  though  erroneously, 
oecasiooed  this  unmeasured  right  of  common  to  be  called  a 
common  miikoui  stint,  or  sans  nombre  {Hardr.  117),  a  thing 
wUdi,  though  possible  in  law,  does  in  fact  very  rarely  exist. 
LordRa^m.  407. 

If,  after  tbe  admeasurement  has  thus  ascertained  the  right, 
te  same  defendant  surcharges  the  common  again,  the  plaintiff 


may  have  a  writ  of  second  surcharge  (de  secundd  superonero" 
tione),  which  is  given  by  the  stat.  Westm.  2.  13  EtL  1.  c.  8; 
and  thereby  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  inquire,  by  a  jury, 
whether  the  defendant  has,  in  fact,  again  surcharged  the  com- 
mon, contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  last  admeasurement ;  and  if 
he  has,  he  shall  then  forfeit  to  the  king  the  supernumerary  cattle 
put  in,  and  also  shall  pay  damages  to  the  plaintiff.  jP.  N.  B.  126: 
2  Inst.  370.  This  process  seems  highly  equitable,  for  the  first 
offence  is  held  to  be  committed  through  mere  inadvertence, 
and  therefore  there  are  no  damages  or  forfeiture  on  the  first 
writ,  which  was  only  to  ascertain  the  right  which  was  disputed ; 
but  the  second  offence  is  a  wilful  contempt  and  injustice,  and 
therefore  punished,  very  properly,  with  not  only  damages,  but 
also  forfeiture.  And  herein  the  right,  being  once  settled,  is 
never  again  disputed ;  but  only  the  fact  is  tried,  whether  there 
be  any  second  surcharge  or  no;  which  gives  this  neglected 
proceeding  a  great  advantage  over  the  modem  method  by  action 
on  the  case,  wherein  the  quantum  of  common  belonging  to  the 
defendant  must  be  proved  upon  every  fresh  trial,  for  every 
repeated  offence. 

This  injury,  by  surcharging,  can,  properly  speaking,  only 
happen  where  the  common  is  appendant  or  appurtenant,  and  of 
course  limited  by  law;  or  where,  when  in  gross,  it  is  ex- 
pressly limited  and  certain ;  for  where  a  man  hath  common  in 
gross,  sans  nombre,  or  without  stint,  he  cannot  be  a  sur- 
charger.  However,  even  where  a  man  is  said  to  have  common 
without  stint,  still  there  must  be  left  sufficient  for  the  lord's 
own  beasts.  1  Rol.  Abr.  399*  ^ov  the  law  will  not  suppose 
that,  at  the  original  grant  of  the  common,  the  lord  meant  to 
exclude  himself. 

One  commoner  who  has  surcharged  may  nevertheless  main- 
tain an  action  against  another  for  surcharging  the  common. 
4  T.  R.  471. 

There  is  yet  another  disturbance  of  common,  when  the 
owner  of  the  land,  or  other  person,  so  incloses  or  otherwise 
obstructs  it,  that  the  commoner  is  precluded  from  enjoying  the 
benefit,  to  which  he  is  by  law  entitled.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  erecting  fences,  or  by  driving  the  cattle  off  the  land, 
or  by  ploughing  up  the  soil  of  the  common.  Cro,  Eliz.  198. 
Or  it  may  be  done  by  erecting  a  warren  therein,  and  stocking 
it  with  rabbits  in  such  quantities,  that  they  devour  the  whole 
herbage,  and  thereby  destroy  the  common.  For  in  such  case, 
though  the  commoner  may  not  destroy  the  rabbits,  yet  the  law 
looks  upon  this  as  an  injurious  disturbance  of  his  right,  and 
has  given  him  his  remedy  by  action  against  the  owner.  Cro. 
Jac.  195.  This  kind  of  disturbance  does  indeed  amount  to  a 
disseisin,  and  if  the  commoner  chooses  to  consider  it  in  that 
light,  the  law  has  given  him  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin,  against 
the  lord,  to  recover  the  possession  of  his  common.  F.  N.  B. 
179* — Or  it  has  given  a  writ  of  quod  permittat  against  any 
stranger  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  in  case  of  such  a  dis- 
turbance to  the  plaintiff  as  amounts  to  a  total  deprivation  of 
his  common;  whereby  the  defendant  shall  be  compelled  to 
permit  the  plaintiff  to  enjoy  his  common  as  he  ought.  Finch.  L. 
275  :  F.  N.  B.  123.  But  if  the  commoner  does  not  choose  to 
bring  a  real  action  to  recover  seisin,  or  to  try  the  right,  he  may 
(which  is  the  easier  and  more  usual  way)  bring  an  action  on  the 
case  for  his  damages,  instead  of  an  assise,  or  a  quod  permittat, 
Cro.  Jac.  195.     See  3  Comm.  238.  240. 

Twenty  years'  adverse  possession  of  a  waste  inclosed  is  a  bar 
to  the  entry  of  a  commoner.     2  Taunt.  156:  2  B.  4*  C.  9^1. 

If  any  commoner  incloses,  or  builds  on  the  common,  every 
commoner  may  have  an  action  for  the  damaee.  Where  turf  is 
taken  away  from  the  common,  the  lord  only  is  to  bring  the 
action :  but  it  is  said  the  commoners  may  have  an  action  for  the 
injury,  by  entering  on  tbe  common.  Sic  I  RoL  Abr.  89»  398 : 
2  Leon.  201. 

If  a  commoner  who  hath  a  freehold  in  his  common  be  ousted 

of,  or  hindered  therein,  that  he  cannot  have  it  so  beneficially 

as  he  used  to  do ;  whether  the  interruption  be  by  the  lord  or 

any  stranger,  he  may  have  an  assise  against  him ;  but  if  the 
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commoner  hath  only  an  estate  for  years,  then  his  remedy  is  by 
action  on  the  case.  And  if  it  be  only  a  small  trespass,  that  is 
little  or  no  loss  to  the  commoner,  but  he  hath  common  enough 
besides,  the  commoner  may  not  bring  any  action.  4  Rep,  37 : 
8  Rep.  79:  Dyer,3l6. 

A  commoner  may  maintain  an  action  on  the  case  for  an 
injury  done  to  the  common  by  taking  away  from  thence  the 
manure  which  was  dropped  on  it  by  the  cattle :  though  his 
proportion  of  the  damage  amount  oxily  to  a  farthing :  at  least 
the  smailness  of  the  damage  found  is  no  ground  for  a  nonsuit. 
2  r.  R.  154. 

In  an  action  for  disturbance  of  plaintiff's  common,  if  the 
declaration  state  that  plaintiff  is  possessed  of  a  messuage  and 
land,  and  by  reason  thereof  ought  to  have  common,  the  allega- 
tion is  divisible,  and  proof  that  plaintiff  is  possessed  of  land 
only,  and  a  right  of  common  in  respect  of  it  is  sufficient. 
Rickets  V.  Salweyt  2  Bam.  4*  -A'  360. 

Plaintiff  claimed  a  right  of  common  for  all  commonable  cat- 
tle :  the  proof  was,  that  he  had  turned  on  all  the  commonable 
cattle  he  kept,  but  that  he  had  never  kept  sheep.  This  is 
evidence  for  the  jury  to  prove  the  right  claimed.  4  Bam.  Sf 
Ores.  l6l. 

A  commoner  cannot  dig  clay  on  the  common,  which  destroys 
the  grass,  and  carrying  it  away  doth  damage  to  the  ground ; 
so  that  the  other  commoners  cannot  enjoy  the  common,  in  tarn 
amplo  modo  as  they  ought.  Godb.  344.  Also  a  commoner  may 
not  cut  bushes,  dig  trenches,  &c.  iii  the  common,  without  a 
custom  to  do  it.  1  Nets,  462.  If  he  makes  any  thing  de  novo 
he  is  a  trespasser :  he  can  do  nothing  to  impair  the  common ; 
but  may  reform  a  thing  abused,  fill  up  holes,  &c.  1  Bronl,  208. 
.  A  commoner  may  abate  hedges  erected  on  a  common;  for 
though  the  lord  hath  an  interest  in  the  soil  by  abating  the  hedges, 
the  commoner  doth  not  meddle  with  it.  2  Mod.  65:  7  B.cfC. 
840.  Any  man  may  by  prescription  have  common  and  feeding  for 
his  cattle  in  the  king's  highway,  though  the  soil  doth  belong  to 
another.  But  the  occupation  of  common  by  usurpation,  will 
not  give  title  to  him  that  doth  occupy  it^  unless  he  hath  had  it 
time  beyond  memory. 

Upon  agreement  between  two  commoners  to  inclose  a  common, 
a  party  having  interest  not  privy  to  the  agreement,  will  not  be 
bound;  but  one  or  two  wilful  persons  shall  not  hinder  the 
public  good.  Chan.  Rep.  48.  Commons  must  be  driven 
yearly  at  Michaelmas,  or  within  fifteen  days  after:  infected 
horses,  and  stone-horses  under  size,  &c  are  not  to  be  put  into 
commons,  under  forfeitures,  by  stat.  82  H.  8.  c.  13.  New 
erected  cottages,  though  they  have  four  acres  of  ground  laid  to 
them,  ought  not  have  common  in  the  waste.  3  Inst.  740. 
In  law  proceedings,  where  there  are  two  distinct  commons,  the 
two  titles  must  be  shown ;  cattle  are  to  be  alleged  commonable ; 
and  common  ought  to  be  in  lands  commonable :  and  the  place 
is  to  be  set  forth  where  the  messuage  and  lands  lie,  &c.  to 
which  the  common  belongs.     1  Nets.  462, 468. 

Common  appendant,  because  it  is  of  common  right,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  commoner's  purchase  of  part  of  the  land  in 
which  he  hath  such  common ;  but  common  appurtenant  shall 
be  extinct  by  the  commoner's  purchase  of  part  of  the  land,  in 
which,  &c.  Both  common  appendant  and  appurtenant  shall 
be  apportioned  by  alleviation  of  part  of  the  land  to  which  the 
common  is  appendant  or  appurtenant.  Co.  Lit.  122:  Hob. 
285:  8  Co.  78:  On^en,  122:  4  Co.  37:  Cro.  Eliz.  594. 

A  release  of  common  in  one  acre  is  an  extinguishment  of  the 
whole  common.     See  4  Co.  87. 

If  A.  hath  common  in  the  lands  of  B.  as  appurtenant  to  a 
messuage,  and  after  B.  enfeoffs  A.  of  the  said  lands,  whereby 
the  common  is  extinguished ;  and  then  A.  leases  to  B.  the  said 
messuage  and  lands,  with  all  commons,  &c  used  or  occupied 
with  the  said  messuage ;  this  is  a  good  grant  of  a  new  common 
for  the  time.  Cro.  Eliz.  570.  If  several  persons  are  seised  of 
several  parts  of  a  common,  and  a  commoner  purchases  the  in- 
heritance of  one  part,  his  entire  common  is  extinct.  1  And.  159 . 
When  a  man  hath  common  appendant  for  a  certain  number  of 
cattle^  and  to  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  if  he  sell  part  of  it,  the 


common  is  not  extinguished;  for  the  purchaser  shall  have 
common  pro  rata:  but  it  is  otherwise  in  common  appurtenant. 
8  Rep.  78 :  1  ^e^.  460.     See  Fitz.  Ahr.  tit.  Comm.pertoi. 

By  Stat.  18  G.  8.  c.  81.  in  every  parish  where  there  are 
common  field  lands,  all  the  arable  lands  lying  in  such  fields 
shall  be  cultivated  by  the  occupiers,  under  such  rules  as  3-4di8 
of  them  in  number  and  value,  (with  the  consent  of  the  land 
and  tithe  owners,  [the  latter  not  to  receive  any  fines,  only 
rents,  §  28.]])  shall  appoint  by  writing  under  their  hands :  the 
expence  to  be  borne  proportionably,  §  1,  2.  4.  7. — Under  the 
management  of  a  ^eld-master,  or  Jield  reeve,  to  be  appointed 
annusdly  in  May.  §  8.  5.  6. 

Persons  having  right  of  common,  but  not  having  land  in 
such  fields,  and  persons  having  sheep-walks,  may  compound 
for  such  right,  by  written  agreement,  or  may,  with  their  consent, 
have  parts  allotted  them  to  common  upon;  §  8,  9>  10;  and  the 
balks,  slad&s  and  meres  may  be  ploughed  up,  §  11 — 14. 

Lords  of  manors,  with  the  consent  of  3-4ths  of  the  com- 
moners, on  the  wastes  and  commons  within  their  manors,  may 
demise  (for  not  more  than  four  years)  any  part  of  such  wastes, 
&c.  not  exceeding  1-I2th  part ;  and  the  clear  rents  reserved  for 
the  same,  shall  be  applied  in  improving  the  residue  of  sucb 
wastes.  §  14. 

In  every  manor  where  there  are  stinted  commons,  in  Heu  of 
demising  part  thereof,  assessments  on  the  lords  of  such  manors, 
and  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  commons  may  be  made, 
and  the  money  employed  in  the  improvement  of  the  commons, 
under  the  direction  of  the  majority  ;  which  (or  in  some 
instances  2-8ds)  may  regulate  the  depasturing,  opening,  shut* 
^S~up>  breaking,  and  unstocking  the  commons,  and  the  kind 
of  cattle  to  be  allowed  the  commoners.  §  l6.  21. 

All  rights  relative  to  commons,  previous  to  this  act,  are 
saved,  except  as  against  persons  who  became  subject  to  r^ula« 
tions  made  under  the  statute.  §  27. 

As  to  common  in  general,  see  farther  Com.  Dig.  and  Bac.  Ab. 
tit.  Common,    (7th  ed.) 

Common  of  Estovers,  or  estouviers,  that  is,  necessaries, 
from  estoffer  to  funiLsh.]]  A  liberty  of  taking  necessary  wood 
for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house,  or  farm,  from  off*  another's 
estate.  2  Comm.  35,  Or  in  the  language  of  the  law,  £ot  house- 
bote, plough-bote,  and  hay-hote.  See  tit.  Bote.  What  botes 
are  necessary  tenants  may  take,  notwithstanding  no  mention 
be  made  thereof  in  their  leases ;  but  if  a  tenant  make  more 
house-bote  than  is  needful,  he  may  be  punished  for  waste. 
Terms  de  la  Ley,  Tenant  for  life  may  take  upon  the  land 
demised  reasonable  estovers,  unless  restrained  by  special  cove- 
nant ;  and  every  tenant  for  years  hath  three  kinds  of  estovers 
incident  to  his  estate.  1  Inst.  41.  When  a  house,  having 
estovers  appendant  or  appurtenant,  is  blown  down  by  wind,  if 
the  owner  rebuilds  it  in  the  same  place  and  manner  as  before, 
his  estovers  shall  continue:  so  if  he  alters  the  rooms  and 
chambers,  without  making  new  chimneys ;  but  if  he  erect  any 
new  chimneys,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  spend  any  estovers  in 
such  new  chimneys.  4  Rep.  87 :  4  Leon.  888.  If  one  have  a 
dwelling-house  whereunto  common  of  estovers  doth  belong, 
and  the  house  by  fire  is  burnt  down,  and  a  new  one  built  near 
to  the  place,  or  in  the  place  in  another  form,  the  estovers  are 
gone :  but  if  the  old  house  be  only  some  of  it  down,  it  is  other- 
wise ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  alterations  to  a  house  do  no 
prejudice  to  the  tertenant  or  owner  of  the  land  or  wood,  the 
estovers  will  remain.  F.  N.  B.  1 80.  Where  a  man  hath  esto- 
vers for  life,  if  the  owner  cut  down  all  the  wood,  that  there  is 
none  left  for  him,  he  may  bring  an  assise  of  estovers^  and  if  the 
tenant  have  but  an  estate  for  years,  or  at  will,  he  may  have  an 
action  on  the  case.  Moor.  Ca.  65 :  9  R^*  1 12*  If  the  tenant 
who  hath  common  of  estovers,  shall  use  them  to  any  other 
purpose  than  he  ought,  he  that  owns  the  wood  may  bring 
treqmss  against  him :  as  where  one  grants  twenty  loads  of  wood 
to  be  taken  yearly  in  such  a  wood,  ten  loads  to  bum,  and  tea 
to  repair  pales;  here  he  may  cut  and  take  the  wood  for  the 
pales,  though  they  need  no  amending ;  but  then  he  must  keep 
it  for  that  use.     9  Rep.  113:  F.N.B,  58. 159- 
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CoMUON  OF  Pasturage,  is  the  right  of  pasturing  the  goods 
and  cattle  of  the  dominant  tenement,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
servient.     Scotch  Diet, 

Common  op  Piscary,  is  a  liberty  of  fishing  in  another 
man's  water.  Common  of  piscary  to  exclude  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  is  contrary  to  law :  though  a  person  by  prescription  may 
have  a  separate  right  of  fishing  in  such  water,  and  the  owner 
of  the  soil  be  excluded ;  for  a  man  may  grant  the  water,  with- 
out passing  the  soil ;  and  if  one  grant  separaliam  piscariam, 
neither  the  soil  nor  the  water  pass,  but  only  a  right  of  fishing. 
1  Inst.  4.  122. 164:  5  Rep.  34.     See  Fish  and  Fishery. 

Common  of  Turbary,  is  a  licence  to  dig  turf  upon  the 
ground  of  another,  or  in  the  lord's  waste.  This  common  is 
appendant  or  appurtenant  to  a  house,  and  not  to  lands ;  for 
turfs  are  to  be  burnt  in  the  house :  and  it  may  be  in  gross ; 
but  it  does  not  give  any  right  to  the  land,  trees,  or  mines.  It 
cannot  exclude  the  owner  of  the  soil.    1  Inst.  4. 122:  4  Rep.  37. 

There  is  also  a  common  of  digging  for  coals,  minerals,  stones, 
and  the  like.  All  these  bear  a  resemblance  to  common  of 
pasture  in  many  respects ;  though  in  one  point  they  go  much 
farther;  common  of  pasture  bemg  only  a  right  of  feeding  on 
the  herbage  or  vesture  of  the  soil  which  renews  annually ;  but 
common  of  turbary,  and  those  just  mentioned,  are  a  right  of 
carrying  away  the  very  soil  itself. — These  several  species  of 
common  do,  however,  all  originally  result  from  the  same  neces- 
si^  as  common  of  pasture,  viz.  for  the  maintenance  and  carry- 
ing on  of  husbandry :  common  of  piscary  being  given  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  tenant's  family ;  common  of  turbary  and  fire- 
bote  for  his  fuel ;  and  house-bote,  plough- bote,  cart- bote,  and 
hedge-bote,  for  repairing  his  house,  his  instruments  of  tillage, 
and  the  necessary  fences  of  his  grounds.     2  Comm.  34,  35. 

COMMON  BENCH,  Bancus  communis,  from  the  Sax. 
banc,  bank,  and  thence  metaphorically  a  bench,  high  seat  or 
tribunaL]]  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  anciently  called 
Common  Bench,  because  the  pleas  of  controversies  between 
common  persons  were  there  tried  and  determined.  Camd. 
Britan.  113.  In  law  books  and  references  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  is  written  C.  B.  from  Communi  Banco  (or  C.  P.) 
and  the  justices  of  that  court  are  stiled  Justiciarii  de  Banco. 
See  tit.  Common  Pleas. 

COMMON  DAY  OF  PLEA  IN  LAND,  signifies  an  ordi- 
nary day  in  court,  as  Octahis  Hilarii,  Quindena  Paschas,  &c. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  stat.  51  H.  3.  si.  2.  and  st.  3.  Con- 
cerning general  days  in  bank,  see  tit.  Days  in  Bank, 

COMMON  FIELD  LAND.     See  tit.  Common. 

COMMON  FINE,^iiwcomwfti«M.]  A  small  sum  of  money, 
which  the  resiants  within  the  liberty  of  some  leets  pay  to  the 
lords,  called  in  divers  places  head  silver  or  head  jyence,  in  others 
cert  money;  and  was  first  granted  to  the  lord,  towards  the 
charge  of  his  purchase  of  the  court-leel,  whereby  the  resiants 
have  the  ease  to  do  their  suit  within  their  own  manors,  and 
are  not  compellable  to  go  to  the  sherijff^'s  turn:  in  the  manor  of 
Sheepshead  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  every  resiant  pays  Id. 
per  poll  to  the  lord  at  the  court  held  after  Michaelmas,  which 
is  there  called  common  fine.  For  this  common  fine  the  lord  may 
distrain:  but  he  cannot  do  it  without  a  prescription.  1 1  Rep.  44. 
There  is  abo  common  Jine  of  the  county.  See  Fleta,  lib.  1.  c,  48. 
and  stat.  3  Ed.  1.  c.  18. 

COMMONS  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT,  is  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  so  called,  because  the  Commons  of  the 
realm,  that  is  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  returned  to 
parliament,  representing  the  whole  l)ody  of  the  Commons,  do 
sit  there.     See  tit.  Parliament. 

COMMON  INTENDMENT,  is  common  meaning  or  un- 
derstanding, according  to  the  subject  matter,  not  strained  to 
any  extraordinary  or  foreign  sense :  bar  to  comtnoti  intendment 
is  an  ordinary  or  general  bar,  which  is  commonly  an  answer  to 
the  plaintiff's  declaration.  There  are  several  cases  in  the  law 
where  common  intendment,  and  intendment  take  place ;  and  of 
common  intendment  a  will  shall  not  be  supposed  to  be  made  by 
collusion.     Co.  Lit.  78.     See  Co.  Lit,  303.  a,  b,  S^c. 

COMMON  LAW,  Lex  Communis.']     Is  taJcen  for  the  law 


of  this  kingdom  simply,  without  any  other  laws ;  as  it  was 
generally  holden  before  any  statute  was  enacted  in  parliament 
to  alter  the  same ;  and  the  king's  courts  of  justice  are  called 
the  Common  Law  Courts.  The  Common  Law  is  grounded 
uopn  the  general  customs  of  the  realm ;  and  includes  in  it  the 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  God,  and  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  the  law ;  it  is  founded  upon  reason ;  and  is  said  to  be  the 
perfection  of  reason,  acquired  by  long  study,  observation,  and 
experience,  and  refined  by  learned  men  in  all  ages.  And  it  is 
the  common  birth-right  that  the  subject  hath  for  the  safeguard 
and  defence,  not  only  of  his  goods,  laiids,  and  revenues ;  but  of 
his  wife  and  children,  body,  fame,  and  life  also.  Co.  Lit.  97* 
142 :   Treatise  of  Laws,  p.  2. 

According  to  Hale,  the  common  law  of  England  is  the 
common  rule  for  administering  justice  within  this  kingdom, 
and  asserts  the  king's  royal  prerogatives,  and  likewise  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject :  it  is  generally  that  law,  by 
which  the  determinations  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts  are 
guided ;  and  this  directs  the  course  of  descents  of  lands ;  the 
nature,  extent,  and  qualification  of  estates;  and  therein  the 
manner  and  ceremonies  of  conveying  them  ^m  one  to  another; 
with  the  forms,  solemnities,  and  obligation  of  contracts ;  the 
rules  and  directions  for  the  exposition  of  deeds  and  acts  of  par- 
liament ;  the  process,  proceedings,  judgments,  and  executions 
of  our  courts  of  justice;  also  the  limits  and  bounds  of  courts, 
and  jurisdictions ;  the  several  kinds  of  temporal  offences  and 
punishments,  and  their  application,  &c  Hal^s  Hist,  of  the 
Common  Law,  p.  24.  44,  45. 

As  to  the  rise  of  the  common  law,  this  account  is  given  by 
some  ancient  writers :  after  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire, 
three  sorts  of  the  German  people  invaded  the  Britons,  viz,  the 
Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Jutes ;  from  the  last  sprung  the 
Kentish  men,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  from 
the  Saxons  came  the  people  called  East,  South,  and  West 
Saxons ;  and  ^m  the  Angles,  the  East  Angles,  Mercians,  and 
Northumbrians.  These  people  bavins  different  customs,  they 
inclined  to  the  different  laws  by  which  their  ancestors  were 
governed  ;  but  the  customs  of  the  West  Saxons  and  Mercians, 
who  dwelt  in  the  midland  counties,  being  preferred  before  the 
rest,  were  for  that  reason  called  jtts  Anghrum  ;  and  by  these 
laws  those  people  were  governed  for  many  ages :  but  the  East 
Saxons  having  afterwards  been  subdued  by  the  Danes,  their 
customs  were  introduced,  and  a  third  law  was  substituted, 
which  was  called  Dane  lage;  as  the  other  was  then  styled 
West  Saxon  lage,  &c  At  length  the  Danes  being  overcome 
by  the  Normans,  William  called  the  Conqueror,  upon  con* 
sideration  of  all  those  laws  and  customs,  abrogated  some,  and 
established  others ;  to  which  he  added  some  of  his  own  country 
laws,  which  he  judged  most  to  conduce  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  :  and  this  is  what  we  now  call  the  common 
law. 

But  though  we  usually  date  our  common  law  from  hence, 
this  was  not  the  original  of  the  common  law ;  for  Ethelbert, 
the  first  Christian  king  of  this  nation,  made  the  first  Saxon 
laws,  which  were  published  by  the  advice  of  some  wise  men  of 
his  council :  and  King  Alfred,  who  lived  300  years  afterwards, 
collected  all  the  Saxon  laws  into  one  book,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  observed  through  the  whole  kingdom,  which  before 
only  affected  certain  parts  thereof;  and  it  was  therefore  pro- 
perly called  the  commpn  law,  because  it  was  common  to  the 
whole  nation :  and  soon  after  it  was  called  the  Jblc-right, 
i.  e.  the  people's  right. 

Alfred  was  stalled  Anglicamm  legum  conditor :  and  when  the 
Danes,  on  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  had  introduced  their 
laws,  they  were  afterwards  destroyed ;  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor out  of  the  former  laws  composed  a  body  of  the  common 
law ;  wherefore  he  is  called  by  our  historians  Anglicamm 
legum  reslitutor,  Blount.  In  the  reign  of  Edw.  1.  Britton 
wrote  his  learned  book  of  the  common  law  of  this  realm ; 
which  was  done  by  the  king's  command,  and  runs  in  his  name, 
answerable  to  the  Institutions  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  Ju»> 
tinian  assumes  to  himself,  though  composed  by  others.  Staundf. 
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Prerog.  6.  21.  But  Justinian  ought  to  be  entitled  to  tbe 
honour,  as  the  Institutes  were  composed  by  his  direction. 
This  Britton  is  mentioned  by  Gwin  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Hereford. 

Bracton,  a  great  lawyer,  in  the  time  of  Hen.  HI.  wrote  a 
very  learned  treatise  of  the  common  law  of  England,  held  in 
great  estimation;  and  he  was  said  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  kingdom.  Also  the  famous  and  learned  Glanvil,  lord  chief 
justice  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  wrote  a  book  of  the  common 
law>  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  composition  extant 
on  that  subject.  Besides  these,  in  the  time  of  Ed.  IV.  the 
renowned  lawyer  Littleton  wrote  his  excellent  book  of  English 
Tenures.  In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  the  great 
oracle  of  the  law,  Sir  Edward  C<3ce,  puUiahed  his  learned  and 
laborious  Institutes  of  our  law,  and  commentary  on  Littleton. 
About  the  same  time  likewise  Dr.  Cowel,  a  civilian,  wrote  a 
short  Institute  of  our  laws.  In  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
First,  Dr.  Tho.  Wood,  a  civilian  and  common  lawyer,  and  at 
last  a  divine,  wrote  an  Institute  of  the  laws  of  England,  which 
is  something  after  the  manner  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Civil 
Law. 

To  conclude  the  whole  of  this  head,  the  late  learned  judge 
Blackstone  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  published  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  the  best  analytic  and 
most  methodic  system  of  our  laws  which  ever  was  published. 
It  is  equally  adapted  for  the  use  of  students,  and  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  choose  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  our  laws  which 
is,  in  fact,  essentially  necessary  for  every  one.  See  particularly 
those  Commeniaries,  vol,  1.  p.  637.  and  vol.  4.  p.  411.  on  this 
subject. 

COMMON  PLEAS,  communia  placiia,']  Is  one  of  the 
king's  courts  now  constantly  held  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  in 
ancient  time  was  moveable,  as  appears  by  Magna  Charta, 
cap.  11.  Before  this  charter,  of  King  John  and  Hen.  III. 
there  were  but  two  courts,  called  the  king's  courts,  viz.  the 
King's  Bench  and  the  Exchequer,  which  were  then  styled 
Curta  Domini  Regis,  and  Aula  Regis,  because  they  followed 
the  court  of  the  king :  and  upon  the  grant  of  the  great  charter, 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  was  erected  and  settled  in  one 
certain  place,  i.  e.  Westminster  Hall ;  and  after  that  all  the 
writs  ran  Quod  sit  coram  jusiiciariis  meis  apud  Westm.;  whereas 
before,  the  party  was  required  by  them  to  appear  Coram  m^ 
vel  justiciariis  meis,  without  any  addition  of  place,  &c  But 
Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of  opinion,  in  his  preface  to  the  eighth 
report,  and  1  Inst.  71.  b.  that  the  court  of  Common  Pleas 
existed  as  a  distinct  court  before  the  Conquest;  and  was  not 
created  by  Magna  Charta,  at  which  time  there  were  Justiciarii 
de  Banco,  &c.  Though  before  this  act  Common  Pleas  might 
have  been  held  in  Banco  Regis ;  and  all  original  writs  were 
returnable  there. 

According  to  Madox  the  origin  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  that  assigned  by  Lard  Coke. 
He  so  far  agrees  with  Lord  Coke  as  to  admit  that  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Hen.  III.  rather  confirmed  than  erected  the  Bank  or 
Common  Pleas;  and  that  such  a  court  was  in  beine  several 
years  before' the  Magna  Charta  of  17  of  King  John,  though  it 
was  then  first  made  stationary :  but  in  other  respects  Hard 
Coke  and  Mr.  Madox  differ  widely ;  for  the  latter  thinks  that 
some  time  after  the  conquest  there  was  one  great  and  supreme 
judicature,  called  the  Curia  Regis,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  of  Norman  and  not  Anglo-Saxon  original,  and  to  have 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  common  as  well  as  other  pleas :  that 
the  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  were  gradually  separated 
from  the  Curia  Regis,  and  became  jurisdictions  wholly  distinct 
from  it ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the  Common  Pleas  began 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  or  early  in  the  reign  of  Kinjp  John, 
and  was  completed  by  Hen.  III.  See  Mad.  Hist.  Exc.  6*3. 
549 :  folio  ed. :  3  Com,  37 :  4  Inst.  99 :   1  Inst.  1\.  h.  and  the 

note  there. 

By  the  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  39-  the  act  for  uniformity  of  process 
in  the  superior  courts,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  now  in  the 
Common  Pleas  and  in  the  other  courts:   1.  By  writ  of  sum- 


mons if  the  defendant  is  not  held  to  bail.  2.  By  writ  of  capias  if 
he  is  held  to  bail.    3.  By  writ  of  detainer  in  case  of  a  prisoner. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Common  Pleas  are  the  Custos  Bre- 
viura,  three  Prothonotaries  and  their  Secondaries,  the  Cleik 
of  the  Warrants,  Clerk  of  the  Essoins,  fourteen  Filacers,  four 
Exigenters,  a  Clerk  of  the  Juries,  the  Chiroerapher,  Clerk  of 
the  King's  Silver,  the  Clerk  of  the  Treasuiy,  Clerk  of  the  Seal, 
of  Outlawries,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Inrolment  of  Fines  and 
Recoveries,  Clerk  of  the  Errors,  &c.  The  Custos  Brevium  is 
the  chief  clerk  in  this  court,  who  receives  and  keeps  all  writs 
returnable  therein ;  and  all  records  of  Nisi  Prius,  which  are 
delivered  to  him  by  the  clerks  of  the  assize  of  every  circuit.  Sec, 
and  he  files  the  rolls  together,  and  carries  them  into  the  tres- 
sury  of  records :  he  also  makes  out  exemplifications,  and  copes 
of  all  writs  and  records,  &c.  The  Prothonotaries  enter  and 
enrol  all  declarations,  pleadings,  judgments,  &c.,  and  they  make 
out  all  judicial  writs  of  execution,  writs  of  privilege,  pro- 
cedendos,  &c.  The  Secondaries  are  assistants  to  the  Protho- 
notaries in  the  execution  of  their  offices :  and  they  take 
minutes,  and  draw  up  all  orders  and  rules  of  court.  The 
Filazers,  who  have  the  several  counties  of  England  divided 
among  them,  make  out  all  mesne  process,  as  capias,  aHas, 
pluries,  &c.  between  the  original  writ  and  the  dedaratkm: 
and  they  make  aU  writs  of  view,  &c  The  Exigenters  mp^ 
pointed  for  several  counties,  make  out  all  exigents  and  proda- 
mations  in  order  to  outlawry.  The  Clerk  of  the  Warrants 
enters  all  warrants  of  attorney,  enrols  deeds  of  bargain  and 
sale,  and  estreats  all  issues.  The  Clerk  of  the  Essoins  keeps 
the  roll  of  the  essoins  wherein  he  enters  them,  and  non-suits, 
&C.  The  Clerk  of  the  Juries  makes  out  cdl  writs  of  habeas 
corpora  jurator',  for  juries  to  appear ;  and  he  enters  the  con- 
tinuances till  the  verdict  given.  The  Clerk  of  the  Treasury 
keeps  the  records  of  the  court,  and  makes  exemplifications  of 
records,  copies  of  issues,  judgments,  &c  The  Clerk  of  the 
Seals  seals  all  writs  and  mesne  process ;  also  writs  of  outlawry 
and  supersedeas,  and  all  patents.  The  Clerk  of  the  Outlawries 
makes  out  the  writs  of  capias  utlagatum.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Errors  is  for  the  allowance  of  writs  of  error,  &c  The  Clerk 
of  the  Inrolmeuts  of  fines  and  recoveries,  returns  all  writs  of 
covenant,  writs  of  entry  and  seisin,  and  enrols  and  exemplifies 
fines,  &c.  The  Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver  enters  the  substance 
of  the  writ  of  covenant :  and  the  Chirographer  ingrosseth  all 
fines,  and  delivers  the  indentures  to  the  parties,  &c 

To  these  officers  may  be  added,  a  proclamalor,  a  keeper  of 
the  court,  cryer,  and  tipstaffs,  besides  the  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
There  are  also  attornies  or  this  court,  whose  number  is  un- 
limited ;  none  may  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  court  in  term  time, 
or  sign  special  pleadings,  but  Serjeants  at  law. 

COMMON  PRAYER,  Preces  Publiox.']  The  Utui^  or 
prayers  used  in  our  church.  It  is  the  particular  duty  of  clergy- 
men, every  Sunday,  &c.  to  use  the  public  form  of  prayer  pre- 
scribed by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  if  any  incumbent 
be  resident  upon  his  living,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  keep  a 
curate,  he  is  obliged,  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  once  every 
month  at  least,  to  read  the  common  prayers  of  the  church, 
according  as  they  are  directed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
in  his  parish  church,  in  his  own  person  ;  or  he  shall  forfeit  51, 
for  every  time  he  fails  therein.  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  4* 
Also  by  that  stat.  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  to  be  pro- 
vided in  every  parish,  under  the  penalty  of  SL  a  month  ;  and 
the  common  prayer  must  be  read  before  every  lecture ;  the 
whole  appointed  for  the  day,  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
ceremonies,  &c.  Ministers,  before  all  sermons,  are  to  move  the 
people  to  join  in  a  short  prayer  for  the  Catholic  churdi;  and 
the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people,  &c  for  the  king 
and  royal  famSy ;  the  ministers  of  God's  word,  nobility,  msr- 
gistrates,  and  whole  commons  of  the  realm,  &c  ;  and  conclude 
with  the  Lord's  Pntfer,  Can.  55.  Refusing  to  use  the  Common 
Pra^  er,  or  using  any  other  open  prayers,  &c.  is  punishable  by 
Stat  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  See  tits.  Church,  Churchwarden,  Partom, 
Service,  and  Sacrament. 

COMMON  WEAL,  is  understood  in  our  law  to  be  bomm 
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pmbUcum,  and  is  a  thing  much  favoured ;  and  therefore  the  law 
doth  tolerate  many  t^ngs  to  he  done  for  common  good  which 
otherwise  might  not  he  done ;  and  hence  it  is^  that  monopolies 
are  tfoid  in  law;  and  that  bonds  and  covenants  to  restrain 
free  irade^  tillage,  or  the  like,  are  adjuged  void.  11  O.  Rep, 
50:  Plo^d.  S5:  Shep.  Epit,  270. 

COMMORANCY,  commorofitia,  from  commoro,']  An  ahid- 
ingy  dwelling,  or  continuing  in  any  place ;  as  an  inhabitant  of  a 
hoiue  in  a  vill,  &c  Commorancy  consists  in  usually  lying  in  a 
certain  place.     4  Comm.  27S,  See  tit.  Poor. 

COMMORTH,  or  COMORTH,  comortha/]  From  the 
Brit,  cymmorth,  i.  e.  subsidium,  a  contribution  which  was 
gathered  at  marriages,  and  when  young  priests  said  or  sung 
the  first  masses,  &c  See  stai.  4  H.  4.  c.  27.  But  stat.  26  H.  8. 
c.  6.  prohibits  Uie  levying  any  such  in  Wales,  or  the  Marches, 
&C.     ComeL 

COMMOTE,  in  Wales,  is  half  a  can/r^rf  or  hundred,  con- 
taining  fifty  villages.  Slat.  WaUux.  12  Ed.  1.  Wales  was 
anciently  divided  into  three  provinces;  and  each  of  these 
were  again  subdivided  into  cantreds,  and  every  cantred  into 
eomamdes.  Doderige^s  Hist.  WaL  foL  2.  Commote  also  signi- 
fies a  great  seignory  or  lordship,  and  may  include  one  or  divers 
manors.     Co.  Lit.  5. 

COMMONANCE.  The  commoners,  or  tenants,  and  inha- 
bitants, who  had  the  right  of  common,  or  commoning  in  open 
field,  &c  were  formerly  called  the  commuruince.     Cowel. 

COMMUNE  CONCILIUM  REGNI  ANGLI^E.  The 
common  council  of  the  king  and  people  assembled  in  parliament. 

COMMUNIA  PLACITA  NON  TENENDA  IN  SCAC- 
CARIO.  An  ancient  writ  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  forbidding  them  to  hold  plea  between  common 
persons  (».  e.  not  debtors  to  the  king,  who  alone  originally  sued 
and  were  su^  there)  in  that  court,  where  neither  of  the  parties 
bdong  to  the  same.  Res.  Orig.  187.  But  little  ob^ence 
woi^  perhaps  be  now  paid  to  such  a  writ,  was  any  officer  to 
dare  to  issue  it ;  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer  seems,  by  pre- 
scription, to  have  attained  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits  with  the  other  courts  in  Westminster-hall.  See  tits. 
Comrts,  Exchequer.  And  now,  by  the  act  for  uniformity 
of  process,  2  and  S  W.  4.  c.  SQ.  the  Exchequer,  like  the  other 
courts,  can  only  entertain  suits  at  common  law  commenced  by 
writ  of  summons,  where  not  bailable,  or  by  writ  of  capias, 
where  bailable.     See  Appendix  to  the  act. 

COMMUNI  CUSTODIA.  A  writ  which  anciently  lay 
foe  the  lord,  whose  tenant  holding  by  knight's  service  died, 
and  left  his  eldest  son  uuder  age,  against  a  stranger  that 
entered  the  land,  and  obtained  the  ward  of  the  body.  F.N.B. 
S9:  Reg.  Orig.  16*1.  Since  the  stat.  12  Cor.  2.  c.  24. hath 
taken  away  wardships,  this  writ  b  become  of  no  use. 

COMMUNITY,  of  the  kingdom.     See  tit.  Commonalty. 

COM  PAN  AGE,  Fr.]  All  kind  of  food,  except  bread  and 
drink  ;  and  Spelman  interprets  it  to  be  quiquid  cibi  cum  pane 
smwuimr.  In  the  manor  of  F eskerton,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingfaam,  some  tenants,  when  they  performed  their  boons  or 
werk-days  to  the  lords,  had  three  boon  loaves  vfith  companage 
allowed  them.     Reg.  de  Thurgarton,  cited  in  Antiq.  Notting- 


COMPANION  OF  THE  GARTER,  is  one  of  the  knights 
of  that  moot  noble  order ;  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  king,  as 
lovereign.     See  stat.  24  H.  8.  c.  13.  and  tit.  Garter. 

COMPASS,  an  instrument  used  in  navigation,  by  the  direc- 
tion and  assistance  whereof  vessels  are  steered  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world.  It  was  invented  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  hoLj  war,  and  thereby  navigation  was  rendered  more 
secme  as  well  as  more  adventurous,  the  communication  between 
lOBoCe  nations  was  facilitated,  and  they  were  brought  nearer 
to  each  other.     See  Roberts'  Hist.  Emp.  C.  F.  v.  \.  78,    See 

tit  Lomgilude. 
COMPELATIVUM,  an  adversary  or  accuser.  Leg.  Athel- 

COMPENSATION,  for  the  apprehension    of   criminals. 
by  stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  6'4.  §  28.  may  be  allowed  to  persons 


active  towards  the  apprehension  of  persons  charged  with 
murder,  maliciously  shooting  or  attempting  so  to  do,  stabbing 
or  cutting,  poisoning  or  administering  any  thing  to  procure 
miscarriage,  rape,  burglary,  felonious  housebreaking,  robbery, 
arson,  horse-stealing,  bullock-stealing,  sheep-stealing,  or  being 
accessary  before  the  fact  to  any  of  these  ofiences,  or  with 
receiving  stolen  property.  By  §  29^  the  order  for  such  com- 
pensation is  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  and  by 
§  30.  if  any  man  be  killed  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  any 
such  ofiender,  the  court  may  order  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  his  wife, 
child,  father,  or  mother,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

COMPERTORIUM,  a  judicial  inquest  in  the  dvH  law, 
made  by  delegates  or  commissioners,  to  find  out  and  relate  the 
truth  of  a  cause.     Paroch.  Antiq.  575. 

COMPOSITION,  compositio.2  An  agreement  or  contract 
between  a  parson,  patron,  and  ordinary,  &c.  for  money  or 
other  thing  in  lieu  of  tithes.  Land  may  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  tithes,  where  compositions  have  been  made ;  and 
real  compositions  for  tithes  are  to  be  made  by  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  parson,  patron,  and  ordinary.  Real  compo- 
sitions are  distinguished  from  personal  contracts ;  for  a  compo- 
sition called  a  personal  contract  is  only  an  agreement  between 
the  parson  and  the  parishioners,  to  pay  so  much  instead  of 
tithes ;  and  though  such  agreement  is  confirmed  by  the  ordi- 
nary, yet  (if  the  parson  is  not  a  party)  that  doth  not  make  it  a 
real  composition,  because  he  ought  to  be  a  party  to  the  deed  of 
composition.  March's  Rep.  87*  The  compositions  for  tithes 
made  by  the  consent  of  the  parson,  patron,  and  ordinary,  by 
virtue  of  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  shall  not  bind  the  successor,  unless 
made  for  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  as  in  case  of  leases 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  8cc.  Compositions  were  at  first  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  so  that  though,  in  process  of  time, 
upon  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  such  compositions 
do  not  amount  to  the  value  of  the  tithes,  yet  custom  prevails, 
and  from  hence  arises  what  we  call  a  modus  decimandi.  Hob, 
29.     See  farther  tit.  TitJies. 

The  word  composition  hath  likewise  another  meaning,  t.  e. 
decisio  litis.  Compositions  were  in  ancient  times  allowed  for 
crimes  and  offences,  even  for  murder. — An  expedient  employed 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  in  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the 
violence  of  private  revenge.  This  custom  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  ancient  Germans.  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Ger.  c.  21 :  Lord 
Kaim's  Hist.  Law.  Tr.  1.  p.  41,  42,  &c. 

COMPOSITIO  MENSURARUM,  is  the  title  of  an. 
ancient  ordinance  for  measures  not  printed. 

COMPOUNDING  FELONY,  or  thejl-bote,  is  where  the 
party  robbed  not  only  knows  the  felon,  but  also  takes  his  goods 
again,  or  other  amends  upon  agreement  not  to  prosecute.  4  BL 
Lorn.  133.  It  was  formerly  held  to  make  a  man  an  accessary ; 
but  is  now  punished  only  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.59.^61  2  Halts  Hist.  400.  To  take  any  reward 
for  helping  a  person  to  stolen  goods,  without  bringing  the 
offender  to  justice,  is  made  felony  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  58. 
And  to  advertise  a  reward  for  the  return  of  things  stolen,  or 
printing  or  publishing  such  advertisement,  incurs  a  penalty  of 
50/.  by  §  59*  of  the  same  statute.  See  tits.  Advertisement ;  and 
also  Felony,  Misprision. 

COMPOUND  QUI  TAM  ACTIONS.  By  18  Eliz.  c.  5. 
no  informer  shall  compound,  or  agree  with  the  defendant,  but 
after  answer  made  in  court,  nor  after  answer  but  by  consent 
of  the  court,  on  pain  of  pillory,  and  disability  to  sue  in  any 
penal  statute,  and  10/.  fine.  But  it  is  no  ofience  to  compound 
a  misdemeanor,  for  the  party  injured  may  maintain  an  action 
to  recover  compensation  in  damages.  Cr.  C.  C.  9th  Ed,  p.  140. 
And  compounding  offences  only  cognizable  before  magistrates 
on  summary  Jurisdiction  is  not  within  the  statute  of  Eliz. 
1  B.^A.  286. 

COMPRINT.  A  surreptitious  printing  of  another  book- 
seller's copy,  to  make  gain  thereby,  which  was  contrary  to  com- 
mon law,  and  is  now  restrained  by  statute.  See  tit«  Literary 
Property. 
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COMPROMISE,  compromissunL2  A  mutual  promise  of  two 
or  more  parties  at  difference,  to  refer  the  ending  of  their  con- 
troversy to  arbitrators ;  and  fVest  says  it  is  the  faculty  or  power 
of  pronouncing  sentence  between  persons  at  variance,  given 
to  arbitrators  by  the  parties'  private  consent.  West  S^mb.^  1. 

Any  adjustment  of  claims  in  dispute  by  mutual  concession^ 
without  resort  to  the  law,  is  a  compromise.  As  to  the  effect  of 
a  compromise  on  the  attorney's  lien  for  costs,  see  Tidd,  338. 
(9M  ed.) 

COMPTROLLER,  is  one  who  observes  and  examines  the 
accounts  of  collectors  of  public  money.     Scotch  Diet, 

Comptroller  of  the  Pipe,  is  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
writeth  out  summonses  twice  every  year  to  the  sheriffs,  to  levy 
the  farms  and  debts  of  the  Pipe,  and  also  keepeth  a  contra- 
rollment  of  the  Pipe.     Scotch  Diet. 

COMPURGATOR.  One  that  by  oath  justifies  another's 
innocence.  Compurgators  were  introduced  as  evidence  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  number  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  the  nature 
of  the  crime  with  which  a  person  was  charged.  Du  Conge, 
voc.  Juramentum,  vol.  3.  p.  1599*  See  Oath,  and  3  Comm. 
342:  4  Comm.  S6l.  407-  See  also  tit^  CUrgy,  Wager  of 
Law. 

COMPUTATION,  computatio.'}  The  true  account  and 
construction  of  time ;  and  to  the  end  neither  party  to  an 
agreement,  &c.  may  do  wrong  to  the  other,  nor  the  determi- 
nation of  time  be  left  at  large,  it  is  to  be  taken  according  to 
the  just  judgment  of  the  law.  A  deed  dated  the  20th  day  of 
August,  to  hold  from  the  day  of  the  date,  shall  be  construed 
to  begin  on  the  21st  day  of  August;  but  if  in  the  habendum 
it  be  to  hold  from  the  making,  or  from  thenceforth,  it  shall 
begin  on  the  day  delivered.  1  Inst.  46:  5  Rep.  1.  If  an  in- 
denture of  lease  dated  the  4th  day  of  July,  made  for  three 
vears  from  thenceforth,  be  delivered  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  said  4th  day  of  July,  the  lease  shall  end  the 
3d  day  of  July  in  the  third  year ;  and  the  law  in  this  com* 
putation  rejects  all  fractions  or  divisions  of  the  day.  See  Datf, 
Month,  Year,  Time,  Age,  ^c.  Sfc. 

Computation  of  miles  after  the  English  manner  is  allowing 
5280  feet,  or  17^0  yards  to  each  mile ;  and  the  same  shall  be 
reckoned  not  l^  straight  lines,  as  a  bird  or  arrow  may  fly,  but 
acccording  to  the  nearest  and  most  usual  way.  Cro.  Eliz.  212. 
See  Mile.  Where  the  assignor  of  a  public-house  in  London 
covenanted,  that  he  would  not  keep  a  public-house  within  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  premises  assigned,  it  was  held 
that  the  half-mile,  as  mentioned  in  the  covenant^  imported 
half  a  mile  measured  by  the  nearest  way  of  access  between  the 
premises  assigned,  and  any  public- house  afterwards  kept  by  the 
assignor.  Leigh  v.  Hind,  9  I^arn.  Sf  C  774 :  and  see  2  Stark. 
Ca.  89*  And  as  to  the  computation  of  miles  under  the  reform 
act,  §  27*  which  requires  residence  within  seven  miles,  see 
Russell  on  the  Act.  N.  B.  The  revising  barristers  under 
the  act  held  different  opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  computation, 
some  holding  it  should  be  the  straight  line,  as  the  bird  flies^ 
others  by  the  nearest  mode  of  access. 

COMPUTO,  La/.]  A  writ  to  compel  a  bailiff,  receiver,  or 
accountant,  to  yield  up  his  accounts:  it  is  founded  on  the 
statute  of  Westm.  2.  cap.  12.  And  also  lies  against  guardians, 
&c.  Reg.  Orig.  135.  There  is  also  a  rate  to  compute  principal 
and  interest  granted  in  actions  on  bills  and  notes,  which  refers 
it  to  the  master  to  compute  the  principal  and  interest  due  in 
case  of  judgment  by  default,  and  thereby  saves  the  expence  of 
a  writ  of  inquiry  before  a  sheriff's  jury. 

CONCEALERS,  concelators,  so  called  it  concelando,^&mons 
d  movendo,  by  an  antiphrasis.'}  Such  as  were  used  to  find  out  con- 
cealed lands,  t.  e.  sucn  lands  as  are  privily  kept  from  the  king  by 
common  persons,  having  nothing  to  show  for  their  title  or  estate 
therein.  See  stat.  39  ERz.  c.  23.  There  are  concealers  of  crime; 
and  as  to  concealing  treason,  &c.  see  tit.  Misprision. 

CON  CESS  I,  /  have  granted.  A  word  of  frequent  use  in 
conveyances,  creating  a  covenant  in  law,  as  dedi  (I  have  given,) 
makes  a  warranty.     Co.  Lit.  384.     This  word  is  of  a  general 


extent^  and  said  to  amount  to  a  grant,  feoffment,  lease  and 
release,  &c.     2  Saund.  9^. 

CONCESSIT  SOLVERE.  This  is  an  action  of  debt  upon 
simple  contract,  and  lies  by  custom  in  the  courts  of  the  citie  s 
of  London  and  Bristol,  and  the  great  sessions  in  Wales. 
Sti.  198.  Paschall  v.  Sparing.  The  courts  of  great  sessiun  in 
Wales  are  abolished  by  1  WT4f.  c.  70.  §  13.  The  present  form 
of  declaring  in  this  action  in  London  is,  that  the  defendant,  in 
consideration  of  divers  sums  of  money  before  that  time  due 
and  owing  from  the  said  defendant  to  the  said  plaintiff^  and 
then  in  arrear  and  unpaid,  granted  and  agreed  to  pay  (concessit 
solvere)  to  the  said  plaintiff  100/.  where  and  when  the  same 
should  afterwards  be  demanded,  yet,  &c.  And  this  general 
form  has  been  held  good  upon  a  writ  of  error.  1  RoL  Aor*  564. 
pi.  2i :  2  Lord  Raym.  1 .  32.  Story  v.  Atkins.  In  the  court  of 
great  sessions  in  Wales,  the  form  of  declaring  in  this  action  is 
still  more  general ;  for  there  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  state  that 
the  defendi&nt,  on,  &c  at,  &c.  granted  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff 
such  a  sum  of  money,  without  adding  any  thing  more.  But 
to  prevent  a  surprise  upon  the  defendant  from  this  very  general 
way  of  declaring,  it  is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  give  notice 
in  writing  of  the  particular  cause  of  action.  It  is  observable, 
however,  that  in  a  case,  39  H.  6. 29*  abridged  Bro.  London,  15. 
it  is  said  that  it  was  agreed  for  law,  that  in  debt  in  London 
upon  a  concessit  solvere  by  the  custom,  the  declaration  shall  be, 
that  for  merchandizes  to  him  before  sold  he  granted  to  pay  10^., 
so  that  the  merchandize  must  be  mention^  in  this  action  of 
debt,  or  the  defendant  may  wage  his  law.  Bro.  Ley,  Gager,  69' 
It  does  not  lie  against  executors  or  administrators,  because  as 
they  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  contract  made  by  their 
testator  or  intestate,  they  cannot  wage  their  law.  9  R^*  87.  b. 
Pinchon's  case,  Sti.  199  -  Hodges  v.  Jatie,  ibid.  228 :  Ureswich 
V.  Amery.  However,  if  the  action  be  brought  against  an 
executor  or  administrator,  he  must  demur ;  for  it  cannot  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  upon  error. 
Plowd.  182.  Norwood  v.  Read:  Faugh.  97*  100.  and  the 
authorities  there  cited :  by  the  custom  of  London,  indeed,  a 
defendant  cannot  wage  his  law  in  this  action ;  1  Wils.  277- 
Gunn  V.  Mackherry ;  and  therefore  it  lies  there  against  an 
executor  or  administrator^  upon  a  contract  made  with  the 
deceased.  8  Rep.  126.  a.  The  city  of  London's  case,  5  Rep. 
82.  b. :  Sndlitig's  case,  Cro.  Eliz.  409.  S.  C.  See  Williams  v. 
Saunders,  1  Co,  n.  2. 

CONCIONATORES.  Common-council  men,  freemen, 
called  to  the  haU  or  assembly,  as  most  worthy. — Quodam  tem^ 
pore  cum  convenissent  conclonatores  apud  London,  &c  Histor. 
Elien.  edit.  Gale,  c.  46. 

CONCLUSION,  conclusio.']  Is  when  a  man  by  his  own 
act  upon  record  hath  charged  himself  with  a  duty  or  other 
thing,  or  confessed  any  matter  whereby  he  shall  be  concluded : 
as  if  a  sheriff  returns  that  he  hath  taken  the  body  upon  capias, 
and  hath  not  the  body  in  court  at  the  day  of  the  return  c£  the 
writ ;  by  this  return  the  sheriff  is  concluded  from  plea  of  escape, 
&c.  Terms  de  la  Ley,  In  another  sense,  this  word  condusum 
signifies  the  end  of  any  plea,  replication,  &c,  and  a  plea  to  the 
writ  is  to  conclude  to  the  writ ;  a  plea  in  bar,  to  conclude  to 
the  action,  &c  See  tit.  Pleading, — And  as  to  the  condusion 
of  Deeds,  see  tit.  Deeds. 

CONCORD,  Concordia."}  Is  an  agreement  made  between 
two  or  more  upon  a  trespass  committed,  and  is  divided  into 
concord  executory  and  concord  executed.  Plowd.  5,  6.  8.  These 
concords  and  agreements  are  by  way  of  satisfaction  for  the 
trespass,  &c.     See  tits.  Accord,  Satisfaction. 

Concord  is  also  an  agreement  between  parties,  who  intend 
the  levying  of  a  fine  of  lands  one  to  the  other,  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  lands  shall  pass :  it  is  the  foundation  and  substance 
of  the  fine  taken  and  acknowledged  by  the  party  before  one  of 
the  judges  of  C.  B.,  or  by  commissioners  in  the  country.  See 
tit.  Fine. 

CONCUBARI  A,  a  fold,  pen,  or  place  where  cattle  lie.  CoweL 

CONCUBEANT,  lying  together.     Stat.  1  H.  7.  c.  6. 

CONCUBINAGE,  concubtnatus.2    In  common  aoceptatioot 
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the  keeping  of  a  harlot  or  concubine ;  but  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is 
used  as  an  exception  against  her  that  sueth  for  dower,  alleging 
thereby  that  she  was  not  a  wife  lawfully  married  to  the  party 
in  whose  land  she  seeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his  concubine. 
Brit.  c.  107 :  Brad.  lib.  4.  trtict.  6.  c.  8.  There  was  a  con- 
cubinage allowed  in  Scripture  to  the  patriarchs,  secundum 
legem  matrimonii,  &c.     Blount. 

CONDERS,  from  the  Fr.  conduire,  to  conduct]  Such 
as  stand  upon  high  places  near  the  sea«coast,  at  the  time  of 
herring-fishing,  to  make  signs  with  boughs,  &c.  to  the  fisher- 
men at  sea,  which  way  the  shoals  of  herrings  pass ;  for  this 
may  be  better  discovered  by  such  as  stand  upon  some  high  cliff' 
on  the  shore,  by  reason  of  a  kind  of  blue  colour  which  the  her- 
rings cause  in  the  water,  than  by  those  that  are  in  the  ships  or 
boats  for  fishing.  These  are  otherwise  called  huers  and 
balkerSy  directors  and  guiders.     See  stat.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  23. 

CONDITION. 

Conditio.']  A  restraint  annexed  to  a  thing,  so  that  by  the 
non-performance,  the  party  to  it  shall  receive  prejudice  and 
loss;  and  by  the  performance,  commodity  and  advantage.  Or 
it  is  a  restriction  of  men*s  acts,  qualifying  or  suspending  the 
same,  and  making  them  uncertain  whether  they  shall  take  effect 
or  not.  Also  it  is  defined  to  be  what  is  referred  to  an  uncer- 
tain chance,  which  may  happen  or  not  happen.  WesVs  Symb. 
part  1 .  lib.  2.  §  1  b6, 

A  condition  is  also  defined  to  be  a  kind  of  law  or  bridle,  an- 
nexed to  one's  act,  staying  or  suspending  the  same,  and  making 
it  uncertain  whether  it  shall  take  effect  or  no ;  or  it  is  a  modus, 
a  quality,  annexed  by  him  that  hath  estate,  interest,  or  right 
to  the  land,  &c.  whereby  an  estate,  &c.  may  either  be  created, 
defeated,  or  enlarged,  upon  an  uncertain  event.  This  differs 
from  a  limitation,  which  is  the  bounds  or  compass  of  an  estate, 
or  the  time  how  long  an  estate  shall  continue.  Shep,  Touchst. 
117*    See  tiL  Limitation. 

A  condition  may  be  also  considered  as  one  of  the  terms  upon 
which  a  grant  may  be  made :  in  this  sense  a  condition  in  a  deed 
is  a  clause  of  contingettctf,  on  the  happening  of  which  the  estate 
granted  may  be  defeated.     2  Comm.  299* 

Of  conditions  there  are  divers  kinds,  viz.  conditions  in  deed, 
or  express  ;  and  in  law,  or  implied  ;  conditions  precedent,  and 
subsequent ;  conditions  inherent,  and  collateral,  &c. 

A  condition  in  a  deed,  or  express,  is  that  which  is  joined  by 
express  words  to  a  feoffment,  lease,  or  other  grant ;  as  if  a  man 
makes  a  lease  of  lands  to  another,  reserving  a  rent  to  be  paid  at 
such  a  feast,  upon  condition  if  the  lessee  fail  in  payment  at  the 
day,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessor  to  enter.  Condition 
in  law,  or  implied,  is  when  a  person  grants  another  an  office, 
as  that  of  keeper  of  a  park,  steward,  bailiff*,  &c.  for  term  of 
life :  here,  though  there  be  no  condition  expressed  in  the  grant, 
yet  the  law  makes  one,  which  is,  if  the  grantee  do  not  justly 
execute  all  things  belonging  to  the  office,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  grantor  to  enter  and  discharge  him  of  his  office. 
Ut.  lib.  3,  c.  5, 

Condilimi  precedent  is  when  a  lease  or  estate  is  granted  to  one 
for  life,  (ipon  condition  that  if  the  lessee  pay  to  the  lessor  a  cer- 
tain sum  at  such  a  day,  then  he  shall  have  fee  simple ;  in  this 
case  the  condition  precedes  the  estate  in  fee,  and  on  perform- 
ance thereof  gains  the  fee  simple.  Condition  subsequent  is  when 
a  man  grants  to  another  his  manor  of  Dale,  &c  in  fee,  upon 
condition  that  the  grantee  shall  pay  to  him  at  such  a  day  such 
a  certain  sum,  or  that  his  estate  shall  cease :  here  the  condition 
is  subsequent,  and  following  the  estate,  and  upon  the  perform- 
ance thereof  continues  and  preserves  the  same ;  so  that  a  condi- 
tion precedent  doth  get  and  gain  the  thing  or  estate  made  upon 
condition  by  the  performance  of  it ;  as  a  condition  subsequent 
keeps  and  continues  the  estate  by  the  performance  of  the  con- 
dition. 1  Inst.  201 .  327  :  Terms  de  la  Letf.  If  one  agree  with 
another  to  do  such  an  act,  and  for  the  doing  thereof  the  other 
shall  pay  so  much  money ;  here  the  doing  the  act  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  the  party  shall 
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not  be  compelled  to  pay  till  the  act  is  done :  but  where  a  day 
is  appointed  for  the  payment  of  money,  which  day  happens 
before  the  thing  contracted  for  can  be  performed,  there  the 
money  may  be  recovered  before  the  thing  is  done ;  for  here  it 
appears  that  the  party  did  not  intend  to  make  the  perform- 
ance of  the  thing  a  condition  precedent.  3  Salk.  Q5.  See 
post,  I.  IV. 

Inherent  conditions  are  such  as  descend  to  the  heir  with  the 
land  granted,  &c. 

A  collateral  condition  is  that  which  is  annexed  to  any  colla- 
teral act. 

Conditions  are  likewise  affirmative,  which  consist  of  doing ; 
negative,  which  consist  of  not  doing :  some  are  farther  said  to  be 
restrictive,  for  not  doing  a  thing ;  and  some  compulsortf,  as  that 
the  lessee  shall  pay  the  rent,  &c. 

Also  some  conditions  are  single,  to  do  one  thing  only ;  some 
copulative,  to  do  divers  things ;  and  others  disjunctive,  where 
one  thing  of  several  is  required  to  be  done.  Co.  Lit.  201 .  See 
farther  Shep.  Touch.  1 1 7.  &c. 

As  to  certain  estates  on  condition  expressed  or  implied,  see 
more  particularly  tits.  Mortgage,  Statute- Merchant,  Elegit. 

Among  these  several  kinds  of  conditions,  the  cases  which 
most  frequently  occur  fall  under  the  distinctions  of  conditions 
precedent  and  subsequent.  We  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  them 
more  at  large  under  the  following  divisions ;  wherein  shall  be 
considered,  in  the  first  place,  generally, 

I.  1.  Of  Estates  on  Conditions  implied;  and  2.  On  Con* 

ditions  expressed. — Then  more  particularly, 
II.  To  what  Conditions  may  be  annexed :  what  Conditions 
are  good  ;  and  by  what  Words  they  may  be  created. 

III.  What  shall  be  a  good  Performance  of  a    Condition; 

and  in  what  Manner  t/te  Breach  of  it  must  be  taken 
Advantage  of 

IV.  Of  Conditions  precedent  and  subsequent. 

I.  1.  Of  Estates  on  Conditions  implied. — Estates  upon  con- 
dition implied  in  law  are  where  a  grant  of  an  estate  has  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  it  inseparably,  from  its  essence  and  constitu- 
tion ;  although  no  condition  be  expressed  in  words.  As  if  a 
grant  be  made  to  a  man  of  an  office  generally,  without  adding 
other  words ;  the  law  tacitly  annexes  hereto  a  secret  condition, 
that  the  mtntee  shall  duly  execute  his  office  (^Lii.  §  378.) ;  on 
breach  oi  which  condition  it  is  lawful  for  the  grantor,  or  his 
heirs,  to  oust  him,  and  grant  to  another  person.  Lit.  §  379. 
For  an  office,  either  public  or  private,  may  be  forfeited  by  mis- 
user, or  non^user,  both  of  which  are  breaches  of  this  implied 
condition.  By  mis^user,  or  abuse  /  as  if  a  judge  takes  a  bribe, 
or  a  park-keeper  kiUs  deer  without  authority,  by  non-user,  or 
neglect ;  which  in  public  offices,  that  concern  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  or  the  commonwealth,  is  of  itself  a  direct  and 
immediate  cause  of  forfeiture  ;  but  non-user  of  a  private  office 
is  no  cause  of  forfeiture,  unless  some  special  damage  is  proved  to 
be  occasioned  thereby.  Co.  Lit.  233.  For  in  the  one  case 
delay  must  necessarily  be  occasioned  in  the  affairs  of  the  public, 
which  require  a  constant  attention ;  but,  private  offices  not 
requiring  so  regular  and  unremitted  a  service,  the  temporary 
neglect  of  them  is  not  necessarily  productive  of  mischief,  upon 
which  account  some  special  loss  must  be  proved,  in  order  to 
vacate  these.  Franchises  also,  being  regal  privileges  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject,  are  held  to  be  granted  on  the  same  con- 
dition of  making  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  therefore  they  may 
be  lost  and  forfeited,  like  offices,  either  by  abuse  or  by  neglect. 
9  Rep.  50. 

Upon  the  same  principle  proceed  all  the  forfeitures  which 
are  given  by  law  of  life-estates  and  others,  for  any  acts  done 
by  the  tenant  himself,  that  are  incompatible  with  the  estate 
which  he  holds.  As  if  tenant  for  life  or  years  enfeoff*  a  stranger 
in  fee  simple :  this  is,  by  the  common  law,  a  forfeiture  of  their 
several  estates;  being  a  breach  of  the  condition  which  the  law 
annexes  thereto,  viz.  that  they  shall  not  attempt  to  create  a 
2  h 
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greater  estate  than  they  themselves  are  entitled  to.  Co.  Lit,  215. 
So  if  any  tenants  for  years,  for  life,  or  in  fee,  commit  a  felony, 
the  king  or  other  knrd  of  the  fee  is  entitled  to  have  their  tene« 
ments,  because  their  estate  is  determined  by  the  breach  of  the 
condition^  ''  that  they  shall  not  commit  felony/'  which  the  law 
tacitly  annexes  to  every  feudal  donation. 

2.  Oh  Conditions  expressed. — An  estate  on  condition  e:r- 
pressed  in  the  grant  itself,  is  where  an  estate  is  granted  either 
m  fee  simple  or  otherwise,  with  an  express  qualification  an* 
nexed,  whereby  the  estate  granted  shall  either  commence,  be 
enlarged,  or  be  defeated,  upon  performance  or  breach  of  such 
qualification  or  condition.     Co.  Lit.  201. 

These  conditions  are,  therefore,  either  precedent  or  subse- 
quent. Precedent  are  such  as  must  happen  or  be  performed 
before  the  estate  can  vest  or  be  enlarged ;  subsequent  are  such, 
by  the  failure  or  non-performance  of  which  an  estate  already 
vested  may  be  defeated.  Thus,  if  an  estate  for  life  be  limited 
to  A.  upon  his  marriage  with  B.,  the  marriage  is  a  precedent 
condition,  and  till  that  happens  no  estate  is  vested  in  A. 
Show.  P.  C.  S3.  &c.  Or  if  a  man  grant  to  his  lessee  for  years, 
that  upon  payment  of  an  hundred  marks  within  the  term  he 
shall  have  the  fee,  this  also  is  a  condition  precedent,  and  the  fee 
simple  passeth  not  till  the  hundred  marks  be  paid.  Co.  Lit.  217* 
But  if  a  man  graht  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  reserving  to  himself 
and  his  heirs  a  certain  rent,  and  that,  if  such  rent  be  not  paid 
at  the  times  limited,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  or  his  heirs  to 
re-enter,  and  avoid  the  estate :  in  this  case  the  grantee  and 
his  heirs  have  an  estate  upon  condition  subsequent,  which  is 
defeasible,  if  the  condition  be  not  strictly  performed.  Lit.  §  225. 
See  post,  IV. 

To  this  class  mav  also  be  referred  all  base  fees  and  fee  sim- 

•  

pies  conditional  at  the  common  law.  Thus  an  estate  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs,  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  is  an  estate  on  con- 
dition that  he  and  his  heirs  continue  tenants  of  that  manor. 
And  so,  if  a  personal  annuity  be  granted  at  this  day  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  ;  as  this  is  no  tenement  within  the 
Stat,  of  Westm.  2.  it  remains,  as  at  common  law,  a  fee  simple,  on 
condition  that  the  grantee  has  heirs  of  his  body.  Upon  the 
same  principle  depend  all  determinable  estates  of  freehold,  as 
durante  viduitate,  &c.  These  are  estates  upon  condition  that 
the  grantee  do  not  marry,  and  the  like ;  and  on  the  breach  of 
any  of  these  subsequent  conditions,  by  the  failure  of  the  con- 
tingencies, by  the  grantee  not  continuing  tenant  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  by  not  having  heirs  of  his  body,  or  by  not  continuing 
sole,  the  estates  which  were  respectively  vested  in  each  grantee 
are  wholly  determined  and  void. 

A  distinction  is,  however,  made  between  a  condition  in  deed 
and  a  li?nitation,  which  Littleton,  §  380.  1  Inst.  234.  denomi- 
nates also  a  condition  in  law.  For  when  an  estate  is  so  ex- 
pressly confined  and  limited  by  the  words  of  its  creation,  that 
it  cannot  endure  for  any  longer  time  than  till  the  contingency 
happens  upon  which  the  estate  is  to  fail,  this  is  denominated  a 
limitation  :  as  when  land  is  granted  to  a  man  so  long  as  he  is 
parson  of  Dale,  or  while  he  continues  unmarried,  or  until  out 
of  the  rents  and  profits  he  have  made  500/.,  and  the  like ;  in 
such  case  the  estate  determines  as  soon  as  the  contingency 
happens  (when  he  ceases  to  be  parson,  marries  a  wife,  or  has 
received  the  500/.) ;  and  the  next  subsequent  estate,  which  de- 
pends upon  such  determination,  becomes  immediately  vested, 
without  any  act  to  be  done  by  him  who  is  next  in  expectancy. 
See  10  Rep.  41.  But  when  an  estate  is,  strictly  speaking,  upon 
conditign  in  deed  (as  if  granted  expressly  upon  condition  to  be 
void  upon  the  payment  of  40/.  by  the  grantor,  or  so  that  the 
grantee  continues  unmarried,  or  provided  he  goes  to  York,  &c.), 
the  law  permits  it  to  endure  beyond  the  time  when  such  con- 
tingency happens,  unless  the  grantor,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
take  advantage  of  the  breach  of  the  condition,  and  make  either 
an  entry  or  a  claim,  in  order  to  avoid  the  estate.  Lit.  §  34?  : 
Stat.  3  H.  8.  c.  34.  See  10  Rep.  42.  Yet  though  strict  words 
of  condition  be  used  in  the  creation  of  the  estate,  if  on  breach 
of  the  condition  the  estate  be  limited  over  to  a  third  person,  and 


does  not  immediately  revert  to  the  grantor  or  his  representa- 
tives (as  if  an  estate  be  granted  by  A.  to  B.,  on  condition  that 
within  two  years  B.  intermarry  with  C,  and  on  failure  thereof 
then  to  D.  and  his  heirs) ;  this  the  law  construes  to  be  a  limita- 
tion, and  not  a  condition ;  1  Vent.  202  ;  because  if  it  were  a 
condition,  then,  upon  the  breach  thereof,  only  A.  or  his  repre- 
sentatives could  avoid  the  estate  by  entry,  and  so  D.'s  remain- 
der might  be  defeated  by  their  neglecting  to  enter ;  but  when 
it  is  a  limitation  the  estate  of  B.  determines,  and  that  of  D. 
commences,  and  he  may  enter  on  the  lands  the  instant  that 
the  failure  happens.  So  also,  if  a  man  by  his  will  devises 
lands  to  his  heir  at  law,  on  condition  that  he  pays  a  sum  of 
money,  and,  for  non-payment,  devises  it  over,  this  shall  be 
considered  as  a  limitation ;  otherwise  no  advantage  could  be 
taken  of  the  non-payment,  for  none  but  the  heir  himself  could 
have  entered  for  a  breach  of  condition.  Cro.  Eliz.  205 : 
1  Rd.Ahr.  411. 

In  all  these  instances  of  limitations  or  conditions  subsequent 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  so  long  as  the  condition,  either  express 
or  implied,  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  remains  unbroken,  the 
grantee  may  have  an  estate  of  freehold ;  provided  the  estate 
upon  which  such  condition  is  annexed  be  in  itself  of  a  freehold 
nature ;  as  if  the  original  grant  express  either  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance or  for  life,  or  no  estate  at  all,  which  is  constructively 
an  estate  for  life.  For  the  breach  of  these  conditions  being 
contingent  and  uncertain,  this  uncertainty  preserves  the  free- 
hold ;  Co.  Lit.  42 ;  because  the  estate  is  capable  to  last  for  ever, 
or  at  least  for  the  life  of  the  tenant,  supposing  the  condition  to 
remain  unbroken.  But  where  the  estate  is,  at  the  utmost,  a 
chattel  interest,  which  must  determine  at  a  time  certain,  and 
may  determine  sooner  (as  a  grant  for  ninety-nine  years,  pro- 
vided A.  B.  and  C,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  shall  so  long  live), 
this  still  continues  a  mere  chattel,  and  is  not,  by  such  its  uncer- 
tainty, ranked  among  estates  of  freehold. 

These  express  conditions,  if  they  be  impossible  at  the  time 
of  their  creation,  or  afterwards  become  impossible  by  the  act  of 
God,  or  the  act  of  the  feoffor  himself,  or  if  they  be  contrary  to 
hw,  or  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  estate,  are  void.  In 
any  of  wnich  cases,  if  they  be  conditions  subsequent,  that  is, 
to  be  performed  after  the  estate  is  vested,  the  estate  shall 
become  absolute  in  the  tenant.  As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  to  a 
man  in  fee  simple,  on  condition,  that  unless  he  goes  to  Rome 
in  twenty -four  hours;  or  unless  he  marries  with  A.  B.  by 
such  a  day  (within  which  time  the  woman  dies,  or  the  feoffor 
marries  her  himself ) ;  or  unless  he  kills  another ;  or  in  case  he 
aliens  in  fee ;  that  then  and  in  any  of  such  cases  the  estate 
shall  be  vacated  and  determined  :  here  the  condition  is  void,  and 
the  estate  made  absolute  in  the  feoffee ;  for  he  hath,  by  the 
grant,  the  estate  vested  in  him,  which  shall  not  be  defeated 
afterwards,  by  a  condition  either  impossible,  illegal,  or  repug- 
nant. Co.  Lit.  206'.  But  if  the  condition  be  precedetit,  or  to 
be  performed  before  the  estate  vests,  as  a  grant  to  a  man  that, 
if  he  kiUs  another,  or  goes  to  Rome  in  a  day,  he  shall  have  an 
estate  in  fee ;  here  the  void  condition  being  precedent,  the 
estate  which  depends  thereon  is  also  vmd,  and  the  grantee  shall 
take  nothing  by  the  grant,  for  he  hath  no  estate  until  the  con- 
dition be  performed.     Ibid.  2  Comm.  152 — 157. 

• 

II.  To  what  Conditions  mcy  be  annexed ;  what  Conditions 
are  good  ;  and  by  what  Words  they  may  be  created. — Conditions 
may  be  annexed  to  any  estate,  whether  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail, 
for  life,  or  years ;  they  run  with  the  estate,  and  bind  in  the 
hands  of  whomsoever  they  come.  Lit.  Rep.  128.  But  a  con- 
dition may  not  be  made  but  on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  donor,  &c.; 
for  no  man  may  annex  a  condition  to  an  estate,  but  he  that  doth 
create  the  estate  itself.  Conditions  are  good  to  enlarge  or 
limit  estates.  There  are  four  incidents,  which  conditions  to 
create  and  increase  an  estate  ought  to  have.  1 .  They  should 
have  a  particular  estate,  as  a  foundation  whereupon  the  increase 
of  the  greater  estate  shall  be  built.  2.  Such  particular  estate 
shall  continue  in  the  leasee  or  grantee  until  the  increase  hap- 
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pens.  3.  It  must  vest  at  the  time  the  contingency  happens,  or 
it  shall  never  vest.  4.  The  particular  estate  and  increase  must 
take  effect  hy  the  same  deed,  or  by  several  deeds  delivered  at 
the  same  time.     8  Rep.  75. 

Conditions  to  create  estates  shall  be  favourably  construed ; 
but  conditions  which  tend  to  destroy,  or  restrain  an  estate,  are 
to  be  taken  strictly.  A  feoffment  upon  condition  that  the 
feofiee  shall  not  alien  is  void ;  but  a  condition  in  a  feofifment 
not  to  alien  for  a  particular  time,  or  to  a  particular  person, 
may  be  good.  Hob.  IS.  261.  And  if  a  condition  is,  that 
traint  in  tail  shall  not  alien  in  fee,  &c.y  or  tenant  for  life  or 
years  not  alien  during  the  term,  these  conditions  are  good. 
Where  the  reversion  of  an  estate  is  in  the  donor,  he  may  restrain 
an  alienation  by  condition.  10  Rep.  39:  I  Inst,  Q22.  if  one 
make  a  gift  in  tail,  on  condition  that  the  donee  or  his  heirs 
ihsil  not  aliene,  this  is  good  to  some  intents,  and  void  to  others ; 
for  if  he  make  a  feofiment  in  fee,  or  any  other  estate  by  which 
the  reversion  is  discontinuea  tortiously,  the  donor  may  enter ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  if  he  suffer  a  common  recovery.    1  Inst,  223. 

A  liberty  inseparable  from  an  estate  cannot  be  restrained ; 
and  therefore  a  condition  that  a  tenant  in  tail  shall  not  levy  a 
fine  within  the  stat.  4  H.  7*  c.  24.  or  suffer  a  recovery ;  or  not 
make  a  lease  within  the  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  36.  is  void  and  re- 
pognant.  But  if  the  condition  restrain  levying  a  fine  at  com- 
mon law,  it  may  be  good.  2  Danv.  Abr.  22.  A  gift  in  tail, 
or  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  a  feme  shall  not  be  endowed  ;  or 
baron  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  is  repugnant  and  void.  So  is 
a  condition  in  a  lease,  &c.  that  the  lessee  shall  not  take  the 
profits ;  and  where  a  man  grants  a  rent  charge  out  of  land, 
provided  it  shall  not  charge  the  lands.     Co*  Lit.  1 46. 

Gmditions  repugnant  to  the  estate,  impossible,  &c  are  void; 
and  if  they  go  before  the  estate,  the  estate  and  condition  are 
▼Old;  if  to  follow  it,  the  estate  is  absolute,  and  the  condition 
yoid.  1  Inst.  206:  9  Rep-  128.  But  if  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing into  a  condition  a  thing  be  possible  to  be  done,  and  become 
a&rwards  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  the  estate  of  a  feoffee 
(created  by  livery)  shall  not  be  avoided.  2  Mod.  204.  See 
tt/f,  I.  2. 

Where  a  condition  is  of  two  parts,  one  possible,  and  the 
other  not  so,  it  is  a  good  condition  for  performing  that  part 
whidi  is  possible.  Cro.  Eliz.  780.  Though  if  a  condition  is 
of  two  parts  disjunctive,  and  one  part  becomes  impossible,  by 
the  act  of  God,  the  person  bound  is  not  obb'ged  to  perform  the 
other.  1  RoL  Abr.  446.  /.  45  :  2  Mod.  202,  203.  If  a  con- 
dition be  in  the  copulative,  and  is  not  possible  to  be  performed, 
it  is  said  it  may  be  taken  in  the  disjunctive.     1  Danv.  Abr.  73. 

Where  an  estate  is  to  be  wholly  created  upon  a  condition  im- 
poanble  to  be  performed,  there  the  estate  shall  never  come  in 
ttte.  1  Leon^  c.  311.  A  woman  makes  a  feofiment  to  a  man 
that  is  married,  upon  condition  that  he  shall  marry  her ;  this 
condition  is  not  impossible,  for  the  man's  wife  may  die,  and 
^ea  he  may  marry  her.  2  Danv.  25.  A  reversion  may  be 
panted  in  tail  upon  condition,  that  if  the  grantee  pays  so  much, 
■e  shall  have  the  fee.  8  Rep.  73.  But  if  a  man  grants  lands, 
&c  fattfears,  upon  condition  that  if  the  lessee  pay  20s.  within 
one  year,  that  he  shall  have  it  for  life :  and  that  if  he  after  the 
year  pay  20s.  he  shall  have  the  Jee ;  though  both  sums  are 
paid,  he  shall  have  but  an  estate  for  life :  the  estate  for  life,  at 
the  time  of  the  grant,  being  only  in  contingency,  and  a  possp- 
hility  cannot  increase  upon  a  possibility,  nor  can  th&Jee  increase 
upon  the  estate  for  years.     8  Rep.  75. 

If  a  lease  be  made  to  two,  with  condition  to  raise  a  fee,  and 
one  dies,  the  survivor  may  perform  the  condition,  and  have 
^  fee ;  but  if  they  make  partition,  the  condition  is  destroyed. 
8  Rep.  75,  76.  If  a  feoffee  grant  the  reversion  of  part  of  the 
kmd,^  a  lease  for  years,  on  which  a  rent  upon  condition  is 
reserved,  all  the  condition  is  confounded  and  gone ;  though  if 
the  leuee  assign  part,  the  condition  remains,  for  he  cannot 
disdwrge  the  estate  of  the  condition.  2  Danv.  Abr.  1 19.  A 
nan  makes  a  feoffment  upon  condition,  and  after  levies  a  iine 
to  a  stranger;  the  condition  is  gone.     Ibid.  120.     If  a  feoffee. 


upon  condition  to  infeoff  another,  infeoff  a  stranger ;  or  if  it 
be  to  re-infeoff  the  feoffor,  and  he  grant  the  land  to  another 
person,  upon  condition  to  perform  the  condition,  the  condi- 
tion is  broken,  because  the  feofiee  hath  disabled  himself  to 
do  it :  so  where  such  feoffee,  upon  condition  to  re-infeoff,  &c., 
takes  a  wife,  that  the  land  is  subject  to  the  dower  of  the  wife ; 
and  so  if  the  land  is  recovered,  and  execution  sued  out  by 
another,  the  condition  is  broken.     Co.  Lit.  221 :  1  Danv.  79. 

If  one  disseise  the  feoffee,  or  any  other  who  hath  land  by 
just  title,  and  thereof  infeoff  a  stranger  on  condition,  and  the 
land  is  lawfully  recovered  from  him  that  hath  the  title ;  by 
this  the  condition  is  destroyed:  and  if  a  disseisor  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee  upon  condition,  and  after  the  disseisee  doth 
enter  upon  the  feoffee,  this  doth  extinguish  the  condition. 
Perk.  §  821.  If  the  feoffee  makes  a  feoffment  of  all  or  part 
of  the  land  to  the  feoffor,  before  the  condition  is  broken,  the 
condition  is  gone  for  ever ;  and  if  he  make  a  lease  for  life  or 
years  only,  then  the  condition  will  be  suspended  for  that  time. 
Co.  Lit.  218.  But  it  is  otherwise  where  the  feoffment  or 
lease  for  life  or  years  are  made  to  any  other  but  the  feoffor. 
Ibid.  Where  the  condition  of  a  feofiment  is  that  if  thfe  feoffor 
or  his  heir  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  feoffee  such  a 
day,  and  before  that  day  the  feoffor  dieth  without  heir:  or 
if  the  feofiment  be  made  by  a  woman  on  condition  to  pay  her 
10^,  or  that  the  feoffee  infeoff  her  by  a  certain  day,  and  they 
intermarry  before  the  day,  and  the  marriage  doth  continue 
till  after  it;  in  these  cases  the  condition  is  gone.  Perk.  §  763, 
764. 

A  condition  that  would  take  away  the  whole  effect  of  a 
grant  is  void ;  end  so  it  is  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  express  words 
of  it.  Conditions  against  law  are  void ;  but  what  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  law,  may  be  prohibited  by  deed.  1  Inst.  206.  220. 
He  that  taketh  an  estate  in  remainder  is  bound  by  condition  in 
a  deed,  though  he  doth  not  seal  it. 

Conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage  have  not  generally  been 
favoured,  as  contrary  to  sound  policy ;  but  where  a  legacy  has 
been  given  over  to  another,  there  the  condition  has  always  been 
held  good ;  and  it  seems  that  such  conditions  as  only  reasonably 
restrain  children  from  imprudent  marriages  will  be  always  sup- 
ported ;  that  is  to  say,  where  they  operate  only  as  particular, 
not  as  universal,  restrictions.  In  the  case  of  Scott  v.  Tyler, 
2  Bro.  C.  22.  431.  &c.,  it  was  determined,  after  very  long  argu- 
ments, that  a  condition  annexed  to  a  legacy,  that  the  legatee 
should  not  marry  under  twenty-one,  without  consent  of  her 
mother  (or  rather  that  the  legacy  should  vest  previous  to 
twenty-one,  if  the  legatee  married  with  such  consent),  was  a 
valid  condition. — And  upon  marriage  without  such  consent,  it 
was  determined  to  go  to  the  mother  under  a  gift  of  general 
residue. — See  the  first  paragraph  of  Div.  III.  of  this  title. — 
And  the  cases  of  Peyton  v.  Bury,  2  P.  Wms.  626.  and  the 
following  cases  cited  in  Mr.  Cox's  note  there,  viz.  Bellases  v. 
Ermine,  1  C.  C.  22:  Fry  v.  Porter,  1  C.  C.  138:  Jervoise  v. 
Duke,  1  Fern.  IQ:  Stratton  v.  Grymcs,  2  Fern,  357:  Aston 
V.  Aston,  2  Fern.  452 :  Creagh  v.  Wilson,  2  Fern.  572 : 
Gillet  V.  Wray,  1  P.  Wms.  284:  Pisgot  v.  Morris,  S.  C.  C.  26: 
Semphill  v.  Bayly,  Prt.  Ch.  562 :  King  v.  Withers,  Gilb.  26 : 
Harvey  v.  Aston,  Talb.  212 :  Com.  Rep.  726 :  and  1  Atk.  36l : 
Pullefi  V.  Ready,  1  Wils.  21 :  Underwood  v.  Morris,  2  Atk.  184 : 
Daley  v.  Deshourerie,  2  Atk.  265 :  Eltoft  v.  Elton,  1  Wils.  159 : 
Chauncy  v.  Gray  don,  2  Atk.  6I6:  Rtynish  v.  Martin,  3  Atk. 
330:  Wheeler  \.  Bingham,  3  Atk.  304:  1  WUs.  135:  Long 
V.  Dennis,  4  Burr.  2052 :  Himings  v.  Munckley,  1  Bro.  C.  K. 
303.— But  where  a  legacy  is  given  on  consideration  that  the 
legatee  should  not  marry  without  consent,  and  there  is  no 
devise  over,  the  condition  is  void.  See  4  Burr.  2055  :  Comrn, 
Rep.  '739'  and  the  cases  there  cited. — The  case  of  Scott  v. 
Tyler,  above  mentioned,  and  Amos  v.  Homer,  1  Eq.  Ab.  112. 
p.  9*  have  determined  that  a  bequest  of  the  residue,  notwith- 
standing some  contradictory  authorities,  is  equivalent  to  a 
limitation  over,  where  the  condition  is  precedent  and  never 
performed. — ^As  to  the  invalidity  of  a  legacy  in  perfect  restraint 
2l2 
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of  marriage,  see  Knap  v.  Noyes,  AmbL  06^.  and  EUon  v.  Elton. 
1  Wils.  159.  And  the  rule  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  is,  that 
where  a  portion  is  given  in  consideration  that  a  daughter 
should  never  marry,  the  condition  is  void.  Smimb. — See  also 
Rose's  notes  on  Com,  Rep,  728.  and  the  cases  there  cited ;  and 
at  large  on  this  subject,  Fonblanque*s  Treatise  of  Equity ,  i.  245, 
&c.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Marriage. 

The  word  "if"  will  not  alwayt  make  a  condition;  but 
sometimes  it  makes  a  limitation,  as  where  a  lease  is  made  for 
years,  if  K.  B.  lives  so  long.  And  this  is  contrary  to  a  con- 
dition ;  for  a  stranger  may  take  advantage  of  an  estate  deter- 
mined thereby,  &c.  Co,  Lit.  236 ;  Dyer,  300.  Sub  conditione 
is  the  most  proper  word  to  make  a  condition ;  proviso  is  as  good 
a  word,  when  not  dependant  upon  another  sentence ;  but  in 
some  cases,  the  word  proviso  may  make  no  condition,  but  be 
only  a  qualification  or  explanation  of  a  covenant.  2  Danv.  1, 2. 
And  neither  the  word  proviso,  nor  any  other,  makes  a  condition, 
unless  it  is  restrictive.     Plowd.  34 :  1  Nets.  466. 

Regularly  the  word  "for"  does  not  import  a  condition, 
though  it  has  the  force  of  a  condition  wheti  the  thing  granted 
is  executory,  and  the  consideration  of  the  grant  is  a  service,  or 
some  such  thing,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  other  than  the 
stojypitig  the  thing  granted;  as  in  the  case  of  an  annuity 
granted  pro  consilto,  or  for  executing  the  office  of  a  steward  of 
a  court  or  the  service  of  a  captain  or  keeper  of  a  fort :  here  the 
failure  of  giving  counsel,  or  performing  the  service,  is  a  kind 
of  eviction  of  that  which  is  to  be  done  for  the  annuity,  the 
grantor  having  no  means  either  to  exact  the  counsel,  or  recom- 
pence  for  it,  but  by  stopping  the  annuity ;  and  in  these  cases 
the  condition  is  not  precedent,  and  therefore  the  performance 
thereof  need  not  be  averred  when  the  annuity  is  demanded. 
Pa'  Hobart,  C.  J.  Hob.  41.  Mich.  10  Jac.  in  the  case  of 
Cowper  V.  Andrews. 

As  the  intent  of  the  testator  chiefly  governs  in  wills,  such 
construction  is  always  made  of  the  words  as  will  best  support 
his  intent,  and  therefore  these  words,  ad  faciendum,  faciendo, 
ea  intentione,  ad  effectum,  &c.  in  a  will  create  a  condition. 
Co.  Lit.  204.  a.     See  tits.  Devise,  Will. 

A  grant  to  one  to  the  intent  he  shall  do  so  and  so,  is  no  con- 
dition, but  a  trust  and  conjidence.  Dyer,  138.  Some  words  in 
a  lease  do  not  make  a  condition,  but  a  covenant,  upon  which  the 
lessor  may  bring  his  action.  A  lease  being  the  deed  of  lessor 
and  lessee,  every  word  is  spoken  by  both ;  and  a  condition  may 
be  therein,  though  it  sounds  in  covenant.  1  Ncls.  464.  A 
covenant  not  to  grant,  sell,  &c.  may  be  a  condition ;  and  cove- 
nant that,  paying  the  rent,  the  lessee  shall  enjoy  the  land,  is 
conditional.  2  Danv.  2.  6.  Where  words  are  indefinite,  and 
proper  to  defeat  an  estate,  they  shall  be  taken  to  have  the  force 
of  a  condition.  Palm.  503.  By  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment in  consideration  of  the  rents  and  conditions  thereinafter 
contained,  A.  was  to  have,  hold,  and  occupy  as  on  lease,  certain 
premises  therein  specified,  at  a  certain  rent  per  acre ;  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  no  buildings  should  be  included  or  leased 
by  the  agreement ;  and  it  was  farther  agreed  and  stipulated 
that  A.  should  take  at  the  rent  aforesaid  certain  other  parrels 
as  the  same  might  fall  in ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  stipulated  and 
conditioned  that  A.  should  not  assign,  transfer,  or  underlet  any 
part  of  the  premises ;  it  was  held  that  by  the  last  clause  a  con- 
dition was  created,  for  breach  of  which  the  lessor  might  enter. 
Doe,  d.  Henniker,  v.  Wall,  8  Bam.  ^  C.  308 :  and  see  2  Ring.  IS. 

III.  What  sJiall  be  a  good  Performance  of  a  Condition;  and 
in  what  Manner  the  Breach  of  it  must  be  taken  Advantage  of. — 
A  condition  may  be  well  pertormed,  when  it  is  done  as  near  to 
the  intent  as  may  be ;  for  if  the  condition  of  a  feoffment  be 
that  the  feoffee  shall  make  an  estate  back  to  the  feoffor  and  his 
wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  remainder  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  feoffor ;  in  this  case,  if  the  feoffor  die  before,  the 
estate  shall  be  made  to  the  wife  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  husband  be^tten 
on  the  wife,  &c     Co.  Lit.  219-  8  Rep.  69.     If  a  condition  be 


performed  in  substance  and  effect,  it  is  good,  although  it  difes 
in  words ;  and  Where  it  is  to  deliver  letters  patent,  and  Uie 
party  bound  having  lost  them,  delivers  an  exemplificatkm,  &c* 
2  Danv.  40.  Thoush  payment  of  the  money  before  the  day 
is  payment  at  the  day,  in  performance  of  a  condition ;  yet  a 
feoJSTor,  &c  cannot  re-enter,  and  revest  his  old  estate  by  force 
of  the  condition,  till  the  day  whereon  the  condition  Hves  him 
power  to  re-enter.  Ibid.  121.  If  a  man  seised  of  land  in  right 
of  his  wife  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  on  condition,  and  dies;  if 
the  heir  of  the  feoffor  enters  for  the  condition  broken,  and 
defeats  the  feoflment,  his  estate  vanishes,  and  presently  it  b 
vested  in  the  wife.  Co.  Lit.  202.  And  if  a  person  seised  of 
land,  as  heir  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  makes  a  feoffment  on 
condition  and  dieth ;  though  the  heir  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
who  is  heir  at  common  law,  may  enter  for  the  condition  broken, 
the  heir  on  the  part  of  the  mother  shall  enter  upon  him,  and 
enjoy  the  land.     J  bid.  12. 

Where  there  is  a  condition  in  a  feoffment  or  lease,  that  if  no 
distress  can  be  found,  the  feoffor,  &c.  shall  reenter;  if  the 
place  is  not  open  to  the  distress,  as  if  there  be  only  a  cupboard 
in  the  house,  which  is  locked,  &&,  it  is  all  one  as  if  there  was 
no  distress  there,  and  the  feoffor,  &c.  may  enter.  2  Danv.  46. 
When  a  rent  is  to  be  paid  upon  condition  at  a  certain  day,  the 
lessor  cannot  enter  for  the  condition  broken,  before  demand  of 
the  rent.  Ibid.  98.  And  the  lessor  ought  to  demand  the  rent 
at  the  day,  or  the  condition  shall  not  be  broken  by  the  non- 
payment of  the  rent.  A  re-entry  may  be  given  on  a  feoffinent. 
&c.  though  none  be  leserved :  if  one  make  a  lease  for  life  or 
feoffment  upon  condition,  that  if  the  feoffee  or  lessee  docs  such 
an  act,  the  estate  shall  be  void :  now  although  the  estate  cannot 
be  void  before  entry,  this  is  a  good  condition,  and  shall  give  an 
entry  to  the  lessor,  &c  by  implication.  1  Rol.  Abr.  408.  A 
lease  for  life  on  condition,  being  a  freehold,  cannot  cease  with* 
out  entry ;  but  if  it  be  a  lease  for  years,  the  lease  is  void  ipso 
facto,  on  breach  of  the  condition  without  any  entry.  1  Inst. 
214.  If  a  lease  for  years  is,  that,  on  breach *of  the  condition, 
the  term  shall  cease,  the  term  is  ended  without  entry;  but 
where  the  words  are,  that  the  lease  shall  be  void,  it  is  other- 
Cro.  Car.  511:3  Rep.  64.     Regularly,  where  one  will 


wise. 


take  advantage  of  a  condition,  if  he  may  enter,  he  must  do  it ; 
and  if  he  cannot  enter,  he  must  make  a  claim.  Co.  Lit.  218. 
Where  on  condition  broken,  lessor  brings  an  ejectment,  entry  is 
not  necessary :  if  tenant  defends,  he  is  bound  by  the  rule  to 
confess  entry. 

No  one  can  reserve  the  power  or  benefit  of  re-entry,  on 
breach  of  a  condition  to  any  other  but  himfielf,  his  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, &c.,  parties  and  privies,  in  right  and  representation : 
privies  in  law,  grantees  of  reversions,  &c.  are  to  have  no  advan- 
tage by  it.  But  by  the  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  28.  grantees  of  rever- 
sions may  take  advantage  against  lessees,  &c.  by  action.  1  Inst. 
214,  215 :  Plotvd.  175.  Where  one  doth  enter  for  a  condition 
broken,  it  generally  makes  the  estate  void  ab  initio,  and  the 
party  comes  in  of  his  first  estate ;  and  he  shall  have  the  land 
in  the  same  manner  it  was  when  he  parted  with  it ;  and  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  making  the  condition ;  therefore  he 
shall  avoid  all  subsequent  charges  on  the  lands.  4  Rep.  120: 
Plowd.  186:  Co.  Lit.  233.  If  one  enters  on  a  condition  per- 
formed, he  shall  avoid  all  incumbrances  upon  the  land  after 
the  condition  made:  and  a  condition  when  broken,  or  per- 
formed, &c.  will  defeat  the  whole  estate.  So  that  if  there  be 
a  lease  for  life,  remainder  in  fee  on  condition  that  the  lessee 
for  life  shall  pay  20^  to  the  lessor ;  if  he  pay  not  this  money, 
the  estate  in  remainder  will  be  avoided  alsa  Dyer,  127: 
8  Rep.  90.  But  this  may  be  otherwise  by  special  limitation  to 
an  use :  and  if  tenant  for  life  and  he  in  remainder  join  in  a 
feofiment  on  condition,  that  if.  Sic  then  the  tenant  fof  life 
shall  re-enter;  this  may  be  good  without  defeating  the  whole 
estate ;  though  regularly  a  condition  may  not  avoid  part  of  an 
estate,  and  leave  another  part  entire,  nor  can  the  estate  be 
void  as  to  some  persons,  and  good  as  to  others.  8  Rep.  1 90 : 
|/fM/.214. 
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for  life  makes  a  feofiinent  on  condition^  and  enters  fot 
die  oonditicm  broken ;  by  this  he  shall  be  restored  to  his  estate 
for  life^  and  reduce  the  reversion  to  the  lessor ;  and  the  rent 
due  to  the  lessor  shall  be  revived :  but  in  this  case  the  lessee 
will  not  be  in  the  same  course  as  he  was  before>  for  his  estate 
18  subject  to  a  forfeiture,  though  he  be  tenant  for  life  still. 
RolL  474 :  Shep,  Abr.  405. 

Tenants  by  the  curtesy,  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of 
issue  extinct,  tenants  in  dower,  for  life,  or  years,  &c.  hold  their 
estates  subject  to  a  condition  in  law,  not  to  grant  a  greater 
estate  than  they  have,  nor  to  commit  waste,  &c.  1  Inst.  233. 
And  estates  made  by  deed  to  infants,  and  feme  coverts,  upon 
condition^  shall  bind  them,  because  the  charge  is  on  the  land. 
2  Dnirv.  30.  A  release  of  all  a  man  s  right  may  be  upon  con- 
dition ;  a  lessee  may  surrender  upon  condition :  a  contract  may 
he  upon  condition,  &c.  But  a  parson  cannot  resign  upon  con- 
dition, any  more  than  be  admitted  upon  condition :  and  a  con- 
dition cannot  be  released  on  condition.     9  Rep,  85. 

No  person  shall  defeat  any  estate  of  freehold  upon  condition 
without  showing  the  deed  wherein  the  condition  is  contained : 
but  of  chattels  real  or  personal,  &c«,  a  man  may  plead  that  such 
grants  or  leases  were  made  upon  condition  without  showing  the 
deeds;  and  in  the  case  of  a  condition  to  avoid  a  freehold, 
diough  it  may  not  be  pleaded  without  the  deed,  it  may  be 
given  in  evidence  to  a  jury,  and  they  may  iind  the  matter  at 
large.  IM.  374 :  5  Rep.  40.  A  condition  may  be  appor- 
tioned by  act  of  law,  or  of  the  lessee.  4  Rep,  120.  But  a  man 
cannot  by  his  own  act  divide,  or  apportion  a  condition,  which 
goes  to  the  destruction  of  an  estate.  1  Nels.  Abr.  474.  A  con- 
dition in  a  will  is  a  thing  odious  in  law,  which  shall  not  be 
created  without  sufficient  words.  2  Leon.  40.  A  devise  to 
the  heir  at  law.  provided  he  pay  to  A.  B.  20/.,  is  a  void  condi- 
tion, because  there  is  no  person  to  take  advantage  of  the  non- 
performance. 1  Lutw.  797.  Yet  conditional  devises,  as  well 
of  lands  as  of  goods,  are  allowed  by  our  law,  and  not  being 
performed,  the  heir  or  executors  shall  take  advantage  of  them. 

1  Nels.  467- 

Where  there  are  negative  and  affirmative  conditions,  the 
pleader  must  show,  not  only  that  he  has  not  broke  the  negative 
ones,  but  also  that  he  has  performed  the  affirmative  ones. 
Fleicher  v.  Richardson,  Hardw.  322. 

As  to  relief  against  the  breach  of  conditions,  some  say  that 
in  all  cases  of  penalty  or  forfeiture  that  lie  in  compensation, 
equity  will  relieve ;  for  where  they  can  make  compensation,  no 
harm  is  done.  So  that  although  an  express  time  be  appointed 
for  the  performance  of  a  condition,  the  judge  may,  after  that 
day  is  past,  allow  a  reasonable  space  to  the  party,  making  repa- 
ration for  the  damage,  if  it  be  not  very  great,  nor  the  substance 
oi  the  covenant  destroyed  by  it.  See  Fonblanque*s  Treat.  Eq. 
i  387*  and  the  cases  there  cited. 

The  substantial  distinction  which  governs  the  interference  of 
courts  of  equity  in  cases  of  conditions  broken,  is  not  whether 
the  condition  be  precedent  or  subsequent,  but  whether  compen- 
Mtion  can  or  cannot  be  made :  and  therefore,  where  A.  con- 
veyed lands  to  B.  &c.  upon  trust,  that  if  C,  the  son  of  A., 
whhin  six  months  after  the  death  of  A.,  should  secure  to 
trustees  500/1  for  the  younger  children  of  C,  then  after  such 
security  given  to  convey  to  C.  and  his  heirs ;  and  until  the 
time  for  giving  such  security  in  trust  for  the  eldest  son  of  C, 
and  in  default  of  such  security,  to  convey  to  such  eldest  son 
and  his  heirs ;  C.  died  before  such  security  given :  yet  this  con- 
diiwn  precedent  being  only  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  the  intent 
of  the  trust  shall  be  regarded,  which  was  to  secure  500/.  to  the 
younger  children.  Wallis  v.  Crimes,  1  C.  C.  89.  See  Glas- 
cock V.  Brownell,  Finch,  178 :  Pitcairne  v.  Bruce,  Finch.  403 : 
Woodman  v.  Biake,  2  Fern.  222 :  Bertie  v.  Falkland,  2  Fern. 
339  •  Hatffpard  v.  Angel f,  1  Fern.  222 ;  Bland  v.  Middleton, 

2  C  C  1 :  Francises  Maxims,  p.  49. 

But  though  equity  will,  under  some  circumstances,  relieve 
against  the  breach  of  a  condition  precedent,  where  damages  are 
certain,'  yet  it  seems,  that  they  will  not  where  the  damages  I 


accrued  are  contingent,  and  cannot  be  estimated.  Sweet  V. 
Anderson,  5  Fin,  9S.  pL  15.  See  Treatise  of  Equity^  p.  209. 
387.  391. 

IV.  Of  Conditions  precedent  and  subsequent. — There  are  no 
precise  technical  words  required  in  a  de^,  to  make  a  stipula- 
tion a  condition  precedent  or  subsequent;  neither  does  it  depend 
on  the  circumstance  whether  the  clause  is  placed  prior  or  poste- 
rior in  the  deed>  so  that  it  operates  as  a  proviso  or  covenant ; 
for  the  same  words  have  been  construed  to  operate  as  either 
the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
Per  Ashhurst,  J.,  1  Term  Rep.  645. — Farther,  as  to  the 
nature  of  conditions  precedent  and  subsequent,  see  3  Atk.  364 : 
%  P.  Wms.  419.  626:  1  Fern.  83:  3  C.  C.  130:  3  Lev.  132: 
Fearne  on  Coni.  Rem.:  2  Burr.  899:  4  Burr.  1930:  I  Wils. 
105.  136:  2  Bro.  C.  R.  67.  and  lb.  431.  489:  Bac.  Ab.  tit. 
Pleas  and  Pleading,  B.  5.  1  (7th  ed.) :  and  1  Will.  Saunders, 
320.  b,  c.  d.  A  condition  annexed  to  a  legacy,  that  the  legatee 
should  marry  with  consent  of  her  mother,  was  held  to  be  valid. 
In  1  Eq.  Ab.  108.  it  is  said  that  conditions  precedent  are  such 
as  are  annexed  to  estates,  and  must  be  punctually  performed 
before  the  estate  can  vest.  A  condition  subsequent  is  when  the 
estate  is  executed ;  but  the  continuance  of  such  estate  depends 
on  the  breach  or  performance  of  the  condition.  The  two  most 
material  points  of  discussion  respecting  the  doctrine  and  dif- 
ferent operations  at  law,  and  in  equity,  of  conditions  precedent 
and  subsequent  arise,  1.  From  cases  where  conditions  are 
annexed  to  devises,  making  them  void  on  the  marriage  of  the 
devisee  without  consent.  See  ante,  11.  and  tit.  Marrtaee:  and 
2.  From  cases  arising  on  the  vesting  of  portions  and  legacies 
made  payable  at  a  future  time,  oee  tits.  Devise,  Legacy, 
Portions. 

Conditions  precedent  are  such  as  must  be  punctually  per- 
formed before  the  estate  can  vest ;  but  on  a  condition  subse- 
quent, the  estate  is  immediately  executed :  yet  the  continuance 
of  such  estate  dependeth  on  the  breach  or  performance  of  the  con- 
dition. Co,  Lit.  218:  Eq.Ab.  108:  l^  East,  601.  As  if  I  grant, 
that  if  A.  will  go  to  such  a  place,  about  my  business,  he  shall 
have  such  an  estate,  or  that  he  shall  have  10/.,  &c.,  this  is  a 
condition  precedent.  1  Rol.  Abr.  414.  So  if  I  retain  a  man 
for  40^.  to  go  with  me  to  Rome,  this  is  a  condition  precedent, 
for  the  duty  commences  by  going  to  Rome.  1  RoL  Abr.  914. 
So  if  a  man  by  will  devises  certain  legacies,  and  then  devises 
all  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  his  executor,  after  debts,  legacies, 
&c.  paid  and  discharged,  this  is  a  condition  precedent ;  so  that 
the  executor  cannot  have  the  residue  of  the  estate  before  the 
debts  and  legacies  are  discharged.  \Rol.  Abr.  415 :  1  Jones,  327: 
Cro.  Car.  S35. 

But  if  a  man  devises  a  term  to  A.,  and,  if  his  wife  suffers 
the  devisee  to  enjoy  it  for  three  years,  that  she  shall  have  all 
his  goods  as  executrix  ;  but  if  she  disturbs  A.,  then  he  makes 
B.  executor,  and  dies,  his  wife  is  executrix  presently;  for 
though  in  grants  the  estate  shall  not  vest  till  the  condition 
precedent  is  performed,  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  a  nfill,  which 
must  be  guided  by  the  intent  of  the  parties;  and  this  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  condition  precedent,  but  only  as  a  condition 
to  abridge  the  power  of  being  executrix,  if  she  performed  it  not. 
Cro.  Eliz.  219. 

Where  a  testator  devised  his  estate  to  trustees  to  pay  the 
rents  to  his  son  while  unmarried,  and  in  case  of  his  marriage 
with  consent  of  the  trustees  to  convey  to  him,  but  in  case  of 
his  marriage  against  their  consent,  then  to  sell  the  estate  and 
divide  the  proceeds  amongst  other  persons,  and  the  son  married 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  trustees,  and  both  of  them  dis- 
approved when  they  knew  it,  the  devise  over  was  held  to  take 
effect,  since  the  marriage  with  consent  was  a  condition  prece- 
dent.    Long  V.  Ricketts,  2  Sim.  Sf  Stu.  1 79. 

Where  the  one  promise  is  the  consideration  of  the  othef\  and 

where  the  performance  and  not  the  promise  is,  must  be  gathered 

from  the  words  and  nature  of  the  agreement,   and  depends 

entirely  thereupon ;  for,  if  there  was  a  positive  promise  that 
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one  should  release  his  equity  of  redemption,  and  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  other  would  pay  ?/•>  then  the  one  might  bring 
his  action  without  any  averment  of  performance ;  but  where 
the  agreement  is,  that  the  plaintiff  should  release  his  equity 
of  redemption,  in  consideration  whereof  the  defendant  was  to 
pay  him  ?/•>  so  that  the  release  is  the  consideration,  and  there- 
fore being  executory,  it  is  a  condition  precedent,  which  must  be 
averred.     12  Mod.  455.  4^60.    Thorp  v.  Thorp, 

So  in  an  action  against  the  hundred  for  damage  sustained 
by  the  wilful  burning  of  the  party's  bam,  it  was  considered  to 
be  a  precedent  condition  that  the  party  erieved  should,  within 
the  time  limited,  give  in  his  examination  upon  oath  before  a 
magistrate,  whether  or  not  he  knew  the  offender  or  offenders, 
or  any  of  them :  and  an  examination  on  oath,  in  which  the 
party  only  swore  that  he  suspected  that  the  fact  was  done  by 
sotne  person  or  persons  to  him  unknown,  is  not  sufficient  within 
the  statute  ;  still  less  in  support  of  an  averment  in  the  decla- 
ration, that  he  gave  in  such  examination,  &c.,  in  and  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  know  the  persons  or 
persons  who  committed  the  fact.  For  non  constat  by  the  terms 
of  such  examination,  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  know  some  of 
the  offenders  if  there  were  several  Thurteli  v.  Muiford,  and 
Lothingland  Hundred,  3  East,  400. 

By  the  proposals  of  the  Phoenix  Company^  it  is  stipulated 
that  "  persons  insured  shall  give  notice  of  the  loss  forthwith, 
deliver  in  an  account,  and  procure  a  certi6cate  of  the  minister 
and  church-wardens,  &c,  im]:orting  that  they  knew  the 
character,  &c.  of  the  assured,  and  believe  that  he  really  sus- 
tained the  loss  without  fraud ;"  the  procuring  such  certificate 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  rishl  of  the  assured  to  recover  on 
the  policy  ;  and  it  is  immaterial  that  the  minister,  &c.  wrong- 
fully refused  to  sign  the  certificate.  Worsly  v.  Wood^  in  error, 
6  Term  Rep.  720. 

If  there  be  a  day  set  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  doing  the 
thing  which  one  promises,  agrees,  or  covenants  to  do  for  another 
thing,  and  that  day  happens  to  incur  before  the  time,  the  thing 
for  which  the  promise,  agreement,  or  covenant  is  made,  is  to  be 
performed  by  the  tenor  of  the  agreement;  there,  though  the 
words  be,  that  the  party  shall  pay  the  money,  or  do  the  thing 
for  such  a  thing,  or  in  consideration  of  such  a  thing ;  after  the 
day  is  past  the  other  shall  have  action  for  the  money,  or  other 
thing,  though  the  thing  for  which  the  promise,  agreement,  or 
covenant  was  made,  be  not  performed ;  for  it  would  be  repug- 
nant there  to  make  it  a  condition  precedent ;  and  therefore 
they  are  in  that  case  left  to  mutual  remedies,  on  which,  by  the 
express  words  of  the  agreement,  they  have  depended.  Per 
Holt,  a  J.  12  Mod,  461 :  PascL  13  fV.  3.  Thorp  v.  Thorp. 

M.  agrees  to  give  A.  so  much  for  the  use  of  a  coach  and  horses 
for  a  year,  and  A.  agreed  farther  with  M.  to  keep  the  coach  in 
repair ;  it  was  averred  the  coach  and  horses  were  delivered  to 
M.  but  nothing  of  the  repair;  and  Holt^  C.  J,  held  upon  this 
evidence,  that  repairing  was  not  a  condition  precedent,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  averred.  Per  Holt,  C.  J.  at  Guildhall,  and 
judgment  proquerente.  12  Mod.  503.  Pasch.  13  W.3.  Atkin- 
son V.  Morris, 

But  if  the  agreement  had  been,  that  A.  had  agreed  to  give 
M.  a  coach  and  horses  for  a  year,  and  to  repair  the  coach,  and 
that^r  that  M.  promised  so  much  money,  then  the  repairing 
had  been  a  condition  precedent  necessary  to  be  averred.  Per 
Holt,  C.J.  12  Mod.  503.  Pasch.  13  JV.  3.  in  S.  C. 

Condition  that  A.  shall  do,  and  for  the  doing  B.  shall  pay,  is 
a  condition  precedent,  but  time  fixed  for  payment  will  verify 
the  condition.  Per  Holt,  C  J.  1  Salk.  171.  P^sch.  \3  W.  3. 
B.  R.  Thorp  v.  Thorp.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  Award. 

If  A.  makes  a  lease  for  five  years  to  B.  upon  condition 
that  if  B.  pays  him  1 0/.  within  two  years,  that  then  he  shall 
have  a  fee-simple  in  the  lands,  and  make  livery  and  seisin  to 
B. ;  this  passes  the  freehold  immediately,  and  B.  has  a  fee  con- 
ditional :  because  if  the  freehold  was  not  to  vest  in  B.  till  the 
condition  performed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  in  whom 
the  freehold  lay ;  for  conditions  may  be  inserted  in  such  deeds 


as  are  perfected  privately,  which  might  prove  greatly  preju- 
dicial to  strangers.     Lit.  %  350 :  Co.  Lit.  2 16,  217. 

But  in  case  of  a  lease  for  life,  with  such  a  conditioTi,  the 
freehold  passes  not  before  the  condition  performed,  because  the 
livery  may  presently  work  upon  the  freehold.  But  if  a  man 
grants  an  advowson,  &c.  (which  lie  in  grant)  for  years,  upon 
such  condition,  the  grantee  shall  have  no  fee  till  the  condition 
performed.     Co.  Lit.  217- 

If  A.  leases  to  B.  for  years,  upon  condition  that  if  B.  pays 
money  to  A.  or  his  heirs,  at  a  day,  that  B.  shall  have  the  fee, 
and  before  the  day  A.  is  attainted  of  treason  and  executed ; 
now  though  the  condition  become  impossible  by  the  act  and 
offence  of  A.,  yet  B.  shall  not  have  a  fee,  because  a  precedent 
condition  to  increase  an  estate  must  be  performed ;  and  if  it 
becomes  impossible,  no  estate  shall  rise.  Co.  IM.  210.  Also 
in  equity,  with  respect  to  conditions  precedent  and  subsequent, 
the  prevailing  distinction  seems  to  be,  to  relieve  against  the 
breach  or  non-performance,  not  so  much  whether  the  condition 
be  precedent  or  subsequent,  as  whether  a  compensation  can  be 
I  maae.  1  Fern.  79*  l67«  As  if  A.  conveys  lands  to  B.^  &c 
and  their  heirs,  upon  trust,  that  if  C,  the  son  of  A.,  within 
six  months  after  the  death  of  A.,  should  secure  to  the  trustees 
500L  for  the  younger  children  of  C,  then  after  such  security 
given,  to  convey  to  C.  and  his  heirs,  and  until  the  time  for 
givine  such  security,  in  trust  for  the  eldest  son  of  C.^  and  in 
defaiut  of  such  security,  to  convey  to  such  eldest  son  and  his 
heirs,  if  C.  dies  before  any  such  security  given,  yet  this  con- 
dition, though  precedent,  being  only  in  nature  of  a  penalty, 
the  intent  of  the  trust  shall  be  regarded,  which  was  to  secure 
500L  for  the  younger  children.     1  Chan.  Ca.  89. 

If  a  feme  covert,  having  power  by  will  to  devise  lands, 
devises  them  to  her  executors,  to  pay  5001.  out  of  them  to  her 
son ;  provided,  that  if  the  father  gives  not  a  sufficient  release 
of  certain  goods  to  her  executors,  that  then  the  devise  of  the 
5001.  should  be  void,  and  go  to  the  executors ;  and  af^cr  her 
death  a  release  is  tendered  to  the  father,  and  he  refuses;  yet 
upon  making  the  release  after,  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  the 
son ;  it  was  said  to  be  the  standing  rule  of  the  court,  thai 
a  forfeiture  should  not  bind,  where  a  thing  may  be  done  after, 
or  a  compensation  made  for  t/  y  as  where  the  condition  is  to 
pay  money,  &c.,  and  though  it  is  generally  binding,  where 
there  is  a  devise  over,  yet  here,  it  being  to  go  to  the  executors, 
it  is  no  more  than  the  law  implies.     2  Vent.  252. 

See  more  concerning  Conditions  under  tit.  Bond.  See  also 
2  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Conditwn  :  and  1  Inst.  201.  203.  206.  237-  im 
the  notes.  And  see  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Condition,  and  tit.  ObUgatiom. 
(7th  ed.) 

CONDUITS,  for  water  in  London  shall  be  made  and  re- 
paired, and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  may  inquire  into 
defaults  therein,  &c.  Slat.  35  H.  8.  c.  10.  See  farther,  tit. 
Loncbn. 

CONE  and  KEY.  A  woman  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  might  take  the  charge  of  her  house,  and  receive 
cone  and  key  :  cone  or  colne  in  the  Sax,  signifying  computus  ; 
so  that  she  was  then  held  to  be  of  competent  years,  when  she 
was  able  to  keep  the  accounts  and  keys  of  the  house.  BracL 
lib.  2.  cap.  37.  And  there  is  something  to  the  same  purpose 
in  Glanv.  lib.  7-  cap.  9* 

CONEY  BURROWS.  Baces  where  conies  or  rabbits 
breed  and  haunt,  &c.  Commoners  cannot  lawfully  dig  up  coney- 
burrows  in  the  common.     2  JVils.  51.     See  tit.  Common. 

CONIES.  By  stat  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  30.  persons  un- 
lawfully,  in  the  night-time,  taking  or  killing  any  coney,  in  any 
warren  or  ground  lawfully  used  for  breeding  or  keeping  them, 
are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  committing  such  offence  in. 
the  day 'time,  or  setting  or  using  any  engine  for  taking  conies, 
are  punishable  summarily  before  one  magistrate. 

CONFEDERACY,  confederatio.^  Is  when  two  or  more 
combine  together  to  do  any  damage  or  injury  to  another,  or  to 
do  any  unlawful  act.  And  false  confederacy  between  divers 
persons  shall  be  punished,  though  nothing  be  put  in  execution : 
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but  this  confederacy^  punishable  by  law  before  it  is  executed^ 
ought  to  have  these  incidents :  Jirst^  it  must  be  declared  by 
some  matter  of  prosecution^  as  by  making  of  bonds  or  promises 
the  one  to  the  other ;  secondly,  it  should  be  malicious^  as  for 
unjust  revenge ;  thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  false  against  an  innocent 
person ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  to  be  out  of  court  voluntarily.  Terms 
de  la  Ley.  Where  a  writ  of  conspiracy  doth  not  lie,  the  con- 
federacy is  punishable :  and  inquiry  shall  be  made  of  conspi- 
rators and  confederators,  who  bind  themselves  together,  &c. 
See  post,  tit.  Conspiracy, 

CONFESSION,  confessior^  Is  where  a  prisoner  is  indicted 
of  treason  or  felony,  and  brought  to  the  bar  to  be  arraigned ; 
and  his  indictment  being  read  to  him,  the  court  demands  what 
he  can  say  thereto ;  then  he  either  confesses  the  offence,  and 
indictment  to  be  true,  or  pleads  not  guilty,  &c. 

Confession  may  be  made  in  two  kinds,  and  to  two  several 
ends:  the  one  is,  that  the  criminal  may  confess  the  offence 
whereof  he  is  indicted  openly  in  the  court,  before  the  judge, 
and  submit  himself  to  the  censure  and  judgment  of  the  law  ; 
which  confession  h  the  most  certain  answer,  and  best  satisfac- 
tion that  may  be  given  to  the  judge  to  condemn  the  offender, 
so  that  it  proceeds  freely  of  his  own  accord, without  any  threats 
or  extremity  used ;  for  if  the  confession  arise  from  any  of  these 
causes,  it  ought  not  to  be  recorded :  as  a  woman  indicted  for 
the  felonious  taking  of  a  thing  from  another,  being  thereof 
arraigned,  confessed  the  felony,  and  said  that  she  did  it  by 
command  of  her  husband ;  the  judges  in  pity  would  not  record 
her  confession,  but  caused  her  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the 
felony ;  whereupon  the  jury  found  that  she  did  the  fact  by 
compulsion  of  her  husband,  against  her  will,  for  which 
cause  she  was  discharged.  37  Assis,  pi.  50.  Persons,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  or  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  advised  him  to  tell  the  truth,  and  consider 
his  family,  it  was  held  that  such  advice  was  no  ground  for 
excluding  a  confession  made  an  hour  afterwards  to  the  constable 
in  prison.  Rex  v.  Row,  Russ.  Sf  Ry.  Ca.  1 53.  It  seems  that 
the  confession  of  a  prisoner  is  evidence  against  him,  though 
there  is  no  proof  aliunde  of  the  offence  having  been  committed. 
Rex  V.  Falkner,  Russ.  ^  Ry.  Ca.  481  :  Rex  v.  Fippet,  ibid,  409. 

The  other  kind  of  confession  is,  when  the  prisoner  confesses 
the  indictment  to  be  true,  and  that  he  hath  committed  the 
offence  whereof  he  is  indicted,  and  then  becomes  an  approver, 
or  accuser  of  others,  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  offence  whereof 
he  is  indicted,  or  other  offences  with  him  ;  and  then  prays  the 
judge  to  have  a  coroner  assigned  him,  to  whom  he  may  make 
relation  of  those  offences  and  the  full  circumstances  thereof. 
See  tit.  Accessory, 

There  was  also  a  third  sort  of  confession,  formerly  made  by 
an  offender  in  felony,  not  in  court  before  the  judge,  but  before 
the  coroner  in  a  church,  or  other  privileged  place,  upon  which 
the  offender,  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  was  to  abjure  the 
realm.     3  Inst,  129.     See  tit.  Abjuration, 

Confession  is  likewise  in  civil  cases,  where  the  defendant 
confesses  the  plaintiff's  action  to  be  good :  by  which  confession 
there  may  be  a  mitigation  of  a  fine  against  the  penalty  of  a 
statute ;  though  not  after  verdict.     Finch.  387 :  2  Keb.  408. 

There  is  also  a  confession  indirectly  implied,  as  well  as 
directly  expressed,  in  criminal  cases ;  as  if  the  defendant,  in  a 
case  not  capital,  doth  not  directly  own  himself  guilty  of  the 
crime,  but  by  submitting  to  a  fine  owns  his  guilt ;  whereupon 
the  judge  may  accept  of  his  submission  to  the  king's  mercy. 
Lamb.  Ub,  4.  c.  9*  By  this  indirect  confession,  the  defendant 
shall  not  be  barred  to  plead  not  guilty  to  an  action,  &c  for  the 
lame  fact :  the  entry  of  it  is  that  the  defendant  puts  himself  on 
the  king's  mercy  ;  and  of  the  direct  confession,  that  he 
acknowledges  the  indictment.  And  this  last  confession  carries 
with  it  so  strong  a  presumption  of  guilt,  that  being  entered  on 
record,  on  indictment  of  trespass,  it  estops  the  defendant  to 
plead  not  guilty  to  an  action  brought  afterwards  ogainst  him 
for  the  same  matter :  but  such  entry  of  a  confession  of  an  indict- 


ment of  a  capital  crime,  it  is  said,  will  not  estop  a  defendant  to 
plead  not  guilty  to  an  appeal,  it  being  in  case  of  life.  And 
where  a  person  upon  his  arraignment  actually  confesses  himself 
guilty,  or  unadvisedly  discloses  the  special  manner  of  the  fact, 
supposing  that  it  doth  not  amount  to  felony,  where  it  doth ; 
the  judges  upon  probable  circumstances,  that  such  confession 
may  proceed  from  fear,  weakness,  or  ignorance,  may  refuse 
such  a  confession,  and  suffer  the  party  to  plead  not  guilty, 
2  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  31.  §  2. 

A  confession  may  be  received,  and  the  plea  of  not  guiliu  be 
withdrawn,  though  recorded.  Kel.  11.  The  confession  of  the 
defendant,  whether  taken  upon  an  examination  before  justices 
of  peace,  upon  an  offender's  being  bailed  or  committed  for 
felony ;  or  taken  by  the  common  law,  upon  an  examination 
before  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  other  magistrate,  for  treason  or 
other  crimes,  is  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence  against  the 
party  confessing ;  but  not  against  others.  Also  two  witnesses 
of  a  confession  of  high  treason,  upon  an  examination  before  a 
justice  of  peace,  were  sufficient  to  convict  the  person  so  con- 
fessing, within  the  meaning  of  1  Ed,  6,  c,  12.  and  5  4*  6  Ed,  6, 
c.  11,  which  required  two  witnesses  in  high  treason ;  unless 
the  offender  should  willingly  confess,  &c.  But  the  stat.  7  ^'  3. 
c,  3.  requires  two  witnesses,  except  the  party  shaU  willingly 
without  violence  confess,  &c.  in  open  court.  2  Hawk.  P,  C, 
c.  46.  §  3. — See  tit.  Evidence, 

It  has  been  held,  that  wherever  a  man's  confession  is  made 
use  of  against  him,  it  must  all  be  taken  together,  and  not  by 
parcels.  2  Hawk,  P.  C,  46.  §  5,  And  no  confession  shall, 
before  final  judgment,  deprive  the  defendant  of  the  privilege 
of  taking  exceptions  in  arrest  of  judgment,  to  faults  apparent 
in  the  record.  Ibid,  c,  32.  §  4.  A  demurrer  amounts  to  a  con- 
fession of  the  indictment  as  laid,  so  far,  that  if  the  indictment 
be  good,  judgment  and  execution  shall  go  against  the  prisoner. 
Bro,  86:  S.  P.  C,  150:  H,  P.  C.  246.  And  in  criminal 
cases,  not  capital,  if  the  defendant  demur  to  an  indictment,  &c., 
whether  in  abatement  or  otherwise,  the  court  will  not  give 
judgment  against  him  to  answer  over,  but  final  judgment. 
2  Hawk.  c.  32.  §  7.— See  tit.  Abatement.  Where  a  prisoner 
confesses  the  fact,  the  court  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  pro- 
ceed to  judgment  against  him.  Confessus  in  Judicio  pro  judi- 
calo  habetur,  11  Rep.  30:  4  Inst,  65. — See  rarther,  2  Hawk. 
P,  C.  c  32.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Evidence, 

CONFESSOR,  Lat.  confessor,  confessionarius.il  Hath  re- 
lation to  private  confession  of  sins,  in  order  to  absolution :  and 
the  priest  who  received  the  auricular  confession,  had  the  title 
of  confessor,  though  improperly  ;  for  he  is  rather  the  confessee, 
being  the  person  to  whom  the  confession  is  made.  This  receiv- 
ing the  confession  of  a  penitent,  was  in  old  English  to  shreve 
or  shrive ;  whence  comes  the  word  beshrieved,  or  looking  like 
a  confessed  or  shrieved  person,  on  whom  was  imposed  some 
uneasy  penance.  The  most  solemn  time  of  confessing  was  the 
day  before  Lent,  which  from  thence  is  still  called  Sh  rove- 
Tuesday.     Cowel. — See  tit.  Papist. 

CONFIRMATION,  conjirmatio,  from  the  verb  confirmare, 
Jirmum  facere.'}  A  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right  in  esse, 
that  one  hath  in  or  to  lands,  &c.  to  another  that  hath  the  pos- 
session thereof,  or  some  estate  therein;  whereby  a  voidable 
estate  is  made  sure  and  unavoidable ;  or  a  particular  estate  is 
increased,  or  a  possession  made  perfect.  1  Inst,  295.  See 
Shep,  Touch,  311.  It  is  a  strengthening  of  an  estate  formerly 
made,  which  is  voidable,  though  not  presently  void:  as  for 
example,  a  bishop  granteth  his  chancellorship  by  patent,  for 
term  of  the  patentee's  life ;  this  is  no  void  grant,  but  voidable 
by  the  bishop's  death,  except  it  be  strengthened  by  the  confir- 
mation of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Confirmation  is  also  defined  to  be  the  approbation  or  assent 
to  an  estate  already  created ;  which  as  far  as  is  in  the  con- 
firmer's  power,  makes  It  good  and  valid :  so  that  the  confir- 
mation doth  not  regularly  create  an  estate,  but  yet  such  words 
may  be  mingled  in  the  confirmation  as  may  create  and  enlarge 
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an  estate ;  but  that  is  by  force  of  such  words  as  are  foreign  to 
the  business  of  confirmation^  and  by  their  own  force  and  power^ 
tend  to  create  the  estate.     (Gilh.  Ten.  75. 

A  confirmation  is  of  a  nature  nearly  allied  to  a  release ;  the 
words  of  making  it  are  these.  Have  given,  granted,  ratified, 
approved,  and  conjirmed.     Litt.  §515.531. 

The  words  dedi  et  concessi,  are  as  strong  as  the  word  con* 

Jirmavi,  for  they  amount  to  a  grant  of  the  right  of  the  person 

in  possession ;  and  if  he  has  any  right,  I  can  never  after  impeach 

his  estate.    Gilb.  Ten,  79.    See  farther  what  words  shall  enure 

as  a  confirmation  in  Vin.  Ahr.  tit.  Conjtrmation  (X.) 

Madox  in  p.  19-  of  the  Dissert,  annexed  to  the  Formul.  Angl, 
says,  that  most  ancient  confirmations  made  after  the  Conquest, 
often  run  like  feofiments ;  and  are  distinguishable  from  them 
chiefly  by  some  words  importii^  a  former  feofiment  or  grant. 

In  ancient  times,  when  feoflfees  were  frequently  disseised  of 
their  lands  upon  some  suggestion  or  orher,  charters  of  confirma- 
tion seem  to  have  been  in  great  request.  For  in  the  early  times 
after  the  Conquest  so  many  confirmations  may  be  met  with, 
successively  made  to  the  same  persons,  or  their  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, of  the  same  lands  and  possessions,  that  it  looks  as  if  they 
did  not  think  themselves  secure  in  their  possessions  against  the 
king,  or  the  great  lords  who  were  their  feoffors,  or  in  whose 
fees  their  lands  lay,  unless  they  had  repeated  confirmations 
from  them,  their  heirs  or  successors.  And  these  confirmations 
very  anciently  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  made,  either  by 
precept  or  writ  from  the  king,  or  other  lords,  to  put  the  feofiees, 
or  their  heirs  or  successors  into  seisin,  after  they  had  been 
disseised,  or  to  keep  them  in  their  seisin  undisturbed,  or  else  by 
charter  of  express  confirmation.  Shep.  l^ouch,  edit.  1791* 
p.  314.  in  n.  And  on  this  subject  of  confirmation  in  general, 
see  Sheppard's  whole  chapter. 

Confirmation,  aut  est  perficiens,  crescens  aut  diminuens: 
Perficiens,  as  if  feofiee  upon  condition  make  a  feofiment,  and 
the  feoffor  confirm  the  estate  of  the  second  feoffee.  Crescens, 
that  doth  always  enlarge  the  estate  of  a  tenant ;  as  tenant  for 
years,  to  hold  for  life,  &c.  Diminuens,  as  when  the  lord  of 
whom  the  land  is  holden,  confirms  the  estate  of  his  tenant,  to 
hold  by  a  less  rent     9  Rep.  142. 

The  lord  may  diminish  the  services  of  his  tenant  by  con- 
firmation ;  but  not  reserve  new  services,  so  long  as  the  former 
estate  in  the  tenantcy  continues :  and  therefore  if  he  confirm 
to  the  tenant,  to  yield  him  a  hawk,  &c.  yearly,  it  is  void.  Lit. 
6  53yi  1  Co.  bist.  296.  Leases  for  years  may  be  confirmed 
for  part  of  the  term,  or  part  of  the  land,  &c.  But  it  is  other- 
wise of  an  estate  of  freehold,  which  being  entire,  cannot  be 
confirmed  for  part  of  the  estate.  5  Rep.  S\ .  There  may  be  a 
confirmation  implied  by  law,  as  well  as  express  by  deed  ;  where 
the  law  by  construction  makes  a  confirmation  of  a  grant  made 
to  another  purpose :  and  a  confirmation  may  enlarge  an  estate, 
from  an  estate  held  at  will  to  term  of  years,  or  a  greater 
estate  ;  from  an  estate  for  years  to  an  estate  for  life ;  from  an 
estate  for  life  to  an  estate  in  tail,  or  in  fee  ;  and  from  an  estate 
in  tail  to  an  estate  in  fee^^simple.  1  Inst.  305  :  9  Rep,  142  : 
Dtfer,  26*3.  But  if  the  confirmation  be  made  to  lessee  for  life 
or  years  of  his  term  or  estate,  and  fiot  of  the  land,  this  doth  not 
increase  the  estate,  though  if  the  lessor  confirm  the  land,  to 
have  and  to  hold  the  land  to  the  lessee  and  his  heirs,  this  will 
enlarge  the  estate,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Co.  Lit.  299 :  Plowd.  40. 

In  every  good  confirmation  there  must  be  a  precedent  right- 
ful or  wrongful  estate  in  him  to  whom  made,  or  he  must  have 
the  possession  of  the  thing  as  a  foundation  for  the  confirmation 
to  work  upon ;  the  confirmor  must  have  such  an  estate  and 
property  in  the  land,  that  he  may  be  thereby  enabled  to  confirm 
the  estate  of  the  confirmee ;  the  precedent  estate  must  continue 
till  the  confirmation  come,  so  that  the  estate  to  be  increased 
comes  into  it ;  and  it  is  required  that  both  these  estates  be 
lawful.  Co.  Lit.  296:  1  Rep.liS:  Dyer,  109:  5  Rep.  15. 
If  one  have  common  of  pasture  in  another's  land,  and  he  con- 
finn3  the  estate  of  the  tenant  of  the  land,  nothing  passes  of  the 


common,  but  it  remains  as  it  was  before :  so  if  a  man  have  a 
rent  out  of  the  land,  and  he  doth  confirm  the  estate  which  the 
tenant  hath  in  the  land,  the  rent  remaineth.     Lit.  §  537. 

Tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  for  years  to  a  man,  and  after 
leases  the  land  to  another  person  for  years  ;  and  he  in  reversion 
confirms  the  last  lease,  and  after  that  the  first  lease,  this  is  not 
good :  the  second  lessee  hath  an  interest  before  by  the  confir- 
mation of  him  in  reversion.  But  in  a  like  case,  confirmation  of 
the  first  lease,  after  the  second  was  confirmed,  was  held  good ; 
for  the  lease  takes  no  interest  by  the  confirmation,  but  only 
to  make  it  durable  and  effectual.  Moor^c.  180:  1  Inst.  296: 
Plomd.  10. 

If  a  disseisee  confirm  the  land  to  the  disseisor  but  for  one 
hour,  one  week,  a  year,  or  for  life,  &c,  it  is  a  good  confirmation 
of  the  estate  for  ever :  and  if  he  confirms  the  estate  of  the 
disseisor  without  any  word  of  heirs,  he  hath  a  fee  simple ;  and 
if  a  disseisor  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  the  disseisee  doth  confirm 
the  estate  of  the  donee,  it  shall  enure  to  the  whole  estate  ;  also 
if  the  disseisor  enfeoffs  A.  and  B.  and  the  heirs  of  B.,  and  the 
disseisee  confirms  the  estate  of  B.  for  his  life ;  this  shall  extend 
to  his  companion,  and  for  the  whole  fee-simple.  Co.  Lit.  29 1. 
297.  299. 

But  where  the  estate  -is  divided,  it  is  otherwise ;  as  if  there 
be  an  estate  for  life*  the  remainder  over,  there  the  confirmation 
may  be  of  either  of  the  estates ;  and  if  the  lessee  of  a  disseisor 
of  a  lease  for  twenty  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years,  the 
disseisee  may  confirm  to  one  of  them,  and  not  to  the  other. 
1  Cro.  472 :  5  Rep.  81.  If  a  disseisor  or  any  other  make  a 
lease  for  years  to  begin  at  a  day  to  come,  a  confirmation  to  the 
lessee  before  the  lease  begins  will  not  be  good ;  for  there  is  no 
estate  in  him.     Co.  Lit.  296. 

The  tenant  in  tail  of  land  hath  a  reversion  in  fee  expectant ; 
in  this  case,  the  confirmation  of  the  estate-tail  will  not  extend 
to  the  reversion.  And  if  my  disseisor  make  a  lease  for  life,  the 
remainder  in  fee,  and  I  confirm  the  estate  of  the  tenant  for  life ; 
this  shall  not  confirm  the  estate  of  him  in  remainder :  but  if  1 
confirm  the  remainder  estate,  without  any  confirmation  to 
tenant  for  life,  it  shall  enure  to  him  also.  Co.  Lit.  297,  298. 
If  lands  are  given  to  two  men,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies 
begotten,  and  the  donor  confirms  their  estate  in  the  lands,  to 
have  and  to  hold  to  them  two  and  their  heirs ;  this  shall  be 
construed  a  joint  estate  for  their  lives,  and  after  they  shall  have 
several  inheritances.  Co.  Lit.  299*  Tenant  in  tail,  or  for  life, 
of  land,  lets  it  for  years,  if  after  he  makes  a  confirmation  of  the 
land  to  the  lessee  for  years,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
the  lessee  hath  only  an  estate  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail, 
&c.,  and  therein  his  lease  for  years  is  extinct.     Lit.  §  6O6'. 

A  freehold  for  life,  and  term  for  years,  it  is  said,  cannot 
stand  together  of  the  same  land,  in  the  same  person.  1  Nels. 
Abr.  480.  If  a  feme  lessee  for  years  marries,  and  the  lessor 
confirms  the  estate  of  husband  and  wife,  to  hold  for  their  lives, 
by  such  a  confirmation  the  term  will  be  drowned ;  and  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  joint-tenants  for  their  lives.  Co.  Lit.  300. 
But  if  the  feme  were  lessee  for  life,  then  by  the  confirmation 
to  husband  and  wife  for  their  lives,  the  husband  holdeth  only 
in  right  of  his  wife  for  her  life ;  but  shall  take  a  remainder  for 
his  life.  Ibid.  299*  Confirmation  to  lessee  for  life,  and  a 
stranger  to  hold  for  their  lives,  is  void,  for  there  is  no  privity : 
but  it  is  otherwise  if  ior  years.  2  Danv.  Abr.  141.  If  tenani 
for  life  grant  a  rent  charge,  &c.  to  one  and  his  heirs,  he  in 
reversion  is  to  confirm  it,  otherwise  it  is  good  only  for  the  life 
of  tenant  for  life.  Lit.  b^^.  A  tenant  for  life,  and  remainder* 
man  in  fee,  join  in  a  lease ;  this  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  lease  of 
tenant  for  life,  during  his  life,  and  confirmation  of  him  in 
remainder :  though  after  the  death  of  tenant  for  life,  it  is  the 
lease  of  him  in  remainder,  and  confirmation  of  tenant  for  life. 
6  Rep.  15 :  1  ^els.  Abr.  481. 

If  lessee  for  years,  without  impeachment  for  waste,  accepts 
a  confirmation  of  his  estate  for  life ;  by  thb  he  hath  lost  the 
privilege  annexed  to  his  estate  for  years.  8  Rep.  76.     Accept- 
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ance  of  rent  in  some  cases  makes  a  confirmation  of  a  lease : 
as  if  a  man  leases  for  life,  reserving  rent  upon  a  condition  of 
re-entry ;  if  afVer  the  condition  is  broken,  by  non-payment  of 
the  rent,  the  lessor  distrains  for  the  said  rent,  this  act  shall  be 
a  coofirmation  of  the  lease,   so  as  he  cannot  enter.     2  Danv. 

128,  129- 

What  a  person  may  defeat  by  his  entry,  he  may  make  good 
fay  his  oon6rmation.  Co,  Lit,  300.  But  none  can  confirm, 
umleas  he  hath  a  right  at  the  time  of  the  grant ;  he  that  hath 
bat  a  right  in  reversion  cannot  enlarge  the  estate  of  a  lessee. 
2  Dattv.  140,  141.  And  where  a  person  hath  but  itUeresse 
Urmmi,  he  hath  no  estate  in  him  upon  which  a  confirmation 
may  enure.     Co.  Lit.  290. 

As  Goofirmatkm  is  to  bind  the  right  of  him  who  makes  it,  but 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  estate  of  him  to  whom  made,  it  shall 
not  discharge  a  condition.  Poph*  51.  If  A.  enfeoffs  B.  upon 
condition,  and  after  A.  confirms  the  estate  of  B.,  yet  the  con- 
dition remains:  though  if  B.  had  enfeoffed  C.  so  that  the  estate 
of  C.  had  been  only  subject  to  the  condition  in  another  deed, 
and  after  A.  had  confirmed  the  estate  of  C.,  this  would  have 
extinguished  the  condition,  which  was  annexed  to  the  estate 
of  B.  1  Rep.  147.  A  confirmation  will  take  away  a  condition 
annexed  by  law:  and  by  confirmation,  a  condition  after  broken 
in  a  deed  of  feofiment  is  extinguished.  1  Co.  Rep.  146.  Con- 
finnatUHia  may  make  a  defeasible  estate  good ;  but  cannot  work 
upon  an  estate  that  is  void  in  law.     Co.  Lit.  295. 

A  confirmation  of  letters-patent,  which  are  void  as  they  are 
against  law,  is  a  void  confirmation.  1  Lit.  Abr.  295.  If  there 
he  lord  and  tenant,  and  the  tenant  having  issue,  is  attainted  of 
felony,  if  the  king  pardons  him,  and  the  lord  confirms  his 
ettate,  and  the  tenant  dies,  his  issue  shall  not  inherit,  but  the 
lord  shall  have  it  against  his  own  confirmation :  for  that  could 
not  enable  him  to  take  by  descent,*  who  by  the  attainder  of  his 
fiither  was  disabled.    9  R^'  1^1* 

Grants  and  leases  of  bishops  not  warranted  by  the  stat. 
52  H.  8.  e.  28.  must  be  confirmed  by  dean  and  chapter ;  and 
grants  and  leases  of  parsons,  &c.,  by  patron  and  ordinary. 
1  Inst.  297*  300,  301.  Bishops  may  grant  leases  of  their 
diorch-lands  for  three  lives,  or  twenty-one  years,  having  the 
qualities  required  by  32  H.  8.  c.  28.  and  concurrent  leases  for 
twenty-one  years,  with  confirmation  of  dean  and  chapter.    See 

1  £/.  cc  4.  19-  If  ft  prebend  leases  parcel  of  his  prebendary, 
and  the  bishop,  who  is  patron,  confirms  it,  this  shall  not  bind 
the  succeeding  lashop,  without  confirmation  of  dean  and 
chapter,  because  the  patronage  is  parcel  of  the  possessions 
of  the  bishoprick  ;  but  it  shall  bind  the  present  Inshop,  &c. 

2  Damv.  139-  If  a  parson  grants  a  rent,  the  confirmation  of  the 
patron  and  bishop  is  sufficient  without  the  dean  and  chapte  , 
and  shall  be  eood  against  the  succeeding  bishop.  Itnd.  1 40.  The 
dean  of  Wells  may  pass  his  possessions,  with  the  assent  of  the 
diapter,  without  any  confirmation  of  the  bishop.  Ibid.  135. 
Leases  of  bishopii  are  affirmed  ex  assensu  ei  consensu  decani  ei 
totius  capitutL     See  farther  tit.  Leases. 

To  the  srants  of  a  sole  corporation,  as  parson,  prebendary, 
vicar,  and  the  like,  the  patron  must  eive  his  consent,  because 
sudi  sole  corporation  has  not  the  absmute  fee ;  but  a  corpora" 
tiam  aggregate,  as  dean  and  chapter,  master,  fellows,  and 
scholars  c€  a  coUeee,  &c.,  or  any  sole  corporation  that  has  the 
abaolnte  fee,  as  a  bishop  with  consent  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, may  by  the  common  law  make  any  grant  of  their  posses- 
sions without  their  founder  or  patron.  1  Inst.  300.  b.  See  far- 
ther in  what  cases  the  confirmation  of  the  patron  and  ordinary 
ry,  and  as  to  confirmation  by  dean  and  chapter  of  the 


grrat  of  the  bishop,  Fin,  Abr.  tit.  ConfimuUion  (G.)  (H.) : 
Bme.  Abr.  Leases.  (G.) 

A  confirmation,  as  has  been  alieady  said,  is  in  nature  of  a 
rdeate,  and  in  some  things  is  of  greater  force ;  and  in  this  deed 
it  is  gand  to  recite  the  estate  of  the  tenant,  as  also  of  him  that 
b  to  confirm  it,  and  to  mention  the  consideration ;  the  words 
tm^  and  confirm  are  commonly  made  use  of,  but  the  words 
ftsc,  gramt,  demise,  &c.  by  implication  of  law,  may  enure  as  a 
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confirmation.  1  Inst.  295  :  West.  Sjfmb.  I.  p.  457.  And  sec 
Preston  on  Conveyancing,  vol.  2.  351  ;  Watkins  on  Convey " 
ancingt  221. 

CONFISCATE,  or  CONFISCATED.  From  the  Lat. 
conjiscare,  and  that  ixamjiscus,  which  signifies  metonymically 
the  emperor's  treasure ;  and  as  the  Romans  say,  such  goods  as 
are  forfeited  to  the  emperor's  treasury  for  any  offence  are  bona 
confiscata,  so  we  say  of  those  that  are  forfeited  to  our  king*s 
Exchequer ;  and  the  tiile  to  have  these  goods  is  given  to  the 
king  by  the  law,  when  they  are  not  claimed  by  some  other :  as 
if  a  man  be  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods  of  another  jierson, 
when  they  are,  in  truth,  hb  own  proper  goods ;  and  when  the 
goods  are  brought  into  court  against  him,  and  he  b  asked  what 
he  says  to  the  said  goods,  if  he  disclaims  them  he  shall  lose  the 
goods,  although  that  afterwards  he  be  acquitted  of  the  felony, 
and  the  king  shall  have  them  as  confiscated;  but  it  b  other- 
wise  if  he  do  not  disclaim  them.  It  b  the  same  where  goods 
are  found  in  the  possession  of  a  felon,  if  he  disavows  them,  and 
afterwards  b  attainted  for  other  goods,  and  not  for  them ;  for 
there  the  goods  which  he  disavows  are  confiscate  to  the  king ; 
but  had  he  been  attainted  for  the  same  goods,  they  should  have 
been  said  to  he  forfeited,  and  not  conjiscate.  So  if  an  appeal 
of  robbery  be  brought,  and  the  plaintiff  leaves  out  some  of  hb 
goods,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enlarge  hb  appeal;  and  for- 
asmuch as  there  b  none  to  have  the  eoods  so  left  out,  the  king 
shall  have  them  as  confiscate,  according  to  the  rule.  Quod  non 
capit  Christus,  capitjiscus.     Staund.  P.  C  lib.  3.  cap.  24. 

Goods  confiscated  are  generally  such  as  are  arrested  and 
seij^  for  the  king's  use,  but  conjiscare  and  forisfacere  are 
said  to  be  synonima  ;  and  bona  conjiscata  are  bona  forisfacta. 
8  Inst.  227.     See  tit.  Forfeiture. 

CONFORMITY  to  the  Church  of  England.  See  stat. 
1  EliZ'  c*  2,  &c.,  and  tits.  Recusant,  Nonconformist,  Rc" 
ligion. 

CONFRAIRIE,  confralemitas.'J  A  fraternity,  brother- 
hood, or  society;  as  the  confraire  de  St.  George,  or  les chevaliers 
de  la  bleu  gartier,  the  honourable  society  of  the  knights  of  the 
garter. 

CONFRERES,  confratres.']  Brethren  in  a  religious  house ; 
fellows  of  one  and  the  same  society.     Stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  24. 

CONFUSION  {property  by).  Where  goods  of  two  per- 
sons are  so  intermixed,  that  the  several  portions  can  no  longer 
be  dbtingubhed,  if  the  intermixture  be  by  consent,  it  b  sup- 
posed the  proprietors  have  an  interest  in  common,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  shares ;  but  if  one  wilfully  intermixes  hb 
money,  com,  or  hay,  with  that  of  another  man,  without  hb 
approbation  or  knowledge,  or  cast  gold  in  like  manner  into 
another's  melting  pot  or  crucible,  our  law  does  not  allow  any 
remedy  in  such  case ;  but  gives  the  entire  property,  without 
any  account,  to  him  whose  original  dominion  (or  property)  b 
invaded,  and  endeavoured  to  be  rendered  uncertain,  without 
hb  own  consent.     2  Com.  405. 

Confusion,  in  the  Roman  and  French  law,  means  the  concur- 
rence of  two  qualities  in  the  same  subject  which  mutually  de- 
stroy each  other,  and  takes  place  when  the  creditor  becomes 
heir  of  his  debtor,  or  vice  versd,  when  the  debtor  becomes  heir 
of  hb  creditor ;  as  to  which  see  Pothier  on  Obligations  or  Con- 
tracts,  vol.  1.  p.  1 1 1 .  c.  5.  translated  by  Evans. 

CONGE  ABLE,  from  the  Fr.  congi,  leave  or  permission.] 
Signifies  in  our  law  as  much  as  lawful  or  lawfully  done,  or  done 
with  permission ;  as  entry  congeable,  &c.     Lit.  Sect.  420. 

CONGE  D'ACCORDER,  Fr.]  Leave  to  accord  or  agree, 
mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Jines,  8  Ed.  1.  in  these  words: — 
When  the  original  writ  b  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  par- 
ties before  justices,  a  pleader  shall  say  this.  Sir  justice,  congi 
d'accorder;  and  the  justice  shall  say  to  him.  What  saith  Sir  R.? 
and  name  one  of  the  parties,  &c. 

CONGE  D'ESLIRE,  Fr.  t.  e.  leave  to  choose.]   The  king's 
licence  or  permission  sent  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  bishop,  when  any  bishoprick  becomes  vacant. 
See  tit.  Bishop. 
2m 
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CONINGERIA,  a  coney-borougt,  or  warren  of  conies. 
Inquis.  anno  47  H.  S. 

CONJUGAL  RIGHTS,  or  Rites.  A  suit  for  restiiuium 
of  conjugal  rights,  is  one  of  the  species  of  matrimonial  causes ; 
and  is  brought  when  either  the  husband  or  wife  is  guilty  of  the 
injury  of  subtraction,  or  lives  separate  from  the  other  without 
any  sufficient  reason ;  in  which  case  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion wiU  compel  them  to  come  together  again,  if  either  party  be 
weak  enough  to  desire  it,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  other. 
S  Comm,  94.     See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme. 

CONJUR  ATIO,  an  oath ;  and  conjuratus,  the  same  with 
conjurator,  viz.  one  who  is  bound  by  the  same  oath.  Conjurare  is 
where  several  affirm  a  thing  by  oath.   Mon.  AngL  torn.  1 .  p.  207. 

CONJURATION,  conjuratio.!  Signifies  a  plot  or  compact 
made  by  persons  combining  by  oath  to  do  any  public  harm ;  but 
was  more  especially  used  Ujir  the  having  (as  was  supposed)  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  devil,  or  some  evil  spirit,  to  know 
any  secret,  or  efiect  any  purpose.  The  difference  between 
conjuration  and  nitchcr<ifl  was  said  to  be,  that  a  person  using 
the  one  endeavoured,  by  prayers  and  invocations,  to  compel  the 
devil  to  say  or  do  what  he  commanded  him ;  the  other  dealt 
rather  by  friendly  and  voluntary  conference  or  agreement  with 
the  devil  or  familiar,  to  have  his  desires  served,  in  lieu  of  blood 
or  other  gift  offered.  Both  differed  from  enchantment  or  wr- 
cery ;  because  the  latter  were  supposed  to  be  personal  confer- 
ences with  the  devil,  and  the  former  were  but  medicines  and 
ceremonial  form  of  words  usually  called  charms,  without  appa- 
rition. Cornel. 

Hawkins,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  says,  that 
conjurors  are  those  who,  by  force  of  certain  magic  words,  en- 
deavour to  raise  the  devil,  and  oblige  him  to  execute  their  com- 
mands. Witches  are  such  who,  by  way  of  conference,  bargain 
with  an  evil  spirit  to  do  what  they  desire  of  him ;  and  sorcerers 
are  those  who,  by  the  use  of  certain  superstitious  words,  or  by 
the  means  of  images.  Sec,  are  said  to  produce  strange  effects, 
above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  All  which  were  anciently 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  hereticks,  by  the  writ  de 
hasretico  comburendo,  after  a  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court;  and  they  might  be  condemned  to  the  pillory,  &c,  upon 
an  indictment  at  common  law.     3  Inst.  4A:  H.  P.  C.  38. 

The  stats.  33  H.  8.  c.  8.  and  1  Jac.  1.  c  12.  against  conju- 
ration and  witchcraft,  are  repealed  by  stat.  9  G.  2.  c.  5.,  which 
enacts,  that  no  prosecution  ihall  be  commenced  on  the  same ; 
but  where  persons  pretend  to  exercise  any  kind  of  witchcraft  or 
conjuration,  &c.,  or  undertake  to  tell  fortunes,  or,  from  pre- 
tended skill  in  any  crafty  science,  to  discover  where  goods  stolen 
or  lost  may  be  found ;  upon  conviction,  they  shall  be  imprisoned 
a  year,  and  stand  in  the  piUory  once  in  every  quarter  in  some 
market-town,  and  may  be  ordered  to  give  security  for  their 
good  behaviour.  And  a  subsequent  stat.  3  G.  4.  c  83.  §  4. 
puni^es  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  ''  every  person  pretending  or 
professing  to  tell  fortunes,  or  using  any  subtle  craft,  means,  or 
device,  by  palmistry  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  and  impose  on  any 
one."     Siee4  Comm.  60. 

CONQUEST,  conquasstus.2  The  feodal  terms  for  purchase. 
As  to  countries  granted  by  conquest,  see  tit.  Plantations  ;  and 
also  tit.  King. 

CONSANGUINEO,  a  writ  mentioned  in  Reg.  Orig.  de 
avo,  proavo  et  consanguineo,  &c /1 226.     See  Cosinage. 

CONSANGUINEUS  PRATER,  a  brother  by  the  father's 
side.     2  Comm,  232. 

CONSANGUINITY,  consanguinUas.^  Is  a  kindred  by 
blood  or  birth,  as  affinity  is  a  kindred  by  marriage ;  and  it  is 
considerable  in  the  descent  of  lands,  who  shall  take  it  as  next  of 
blood,  &c,  and  also  in  administrations,  which  shall  be  granted 
to  the  next  of  kin.     See  tits.  Descent,  Executor. 

CONSCIENCE,  COURTS  OF.  These  are  courts  for 
recovery  of  small  debts,  constituted  by  act  of  parliament,  in 
London  and  Westminster,  &c ,  and  other  trading  and  populous 
districts.     See  tits.  Courts,  Arrest,  Process,  &c. 

CONSECRATION.    See  tits.  Bishops,  Church. 


CONSENT.  In  all  cases  when  any  tlmg  executory  is 
created  by  deed,  it  may,  by  consent  of  all  persons  that  woe 
parties  to  the  creation  of  it  by  their  deed,  be  defeated  and 
annulled,  and  therefore  it  was  said  that  warranties,  recogm- 
zances,  rents,  charges,  annuities,  covenants,  leases  for  years, 
uses  at  common  law,  &c.,  may,  by  a  defeasance  made  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  all  that  were  parties  to  the  creation  of  them 
by  deed,  be  annulled,  discharged^  and  defeated.  1  Rep.  113: 
Alhanifs  Case. 

The  consent  of  the  heir  ma£es  good  a  wnd  devise.  Chan. 
Cases,  Trin.  23  Car.  2.  Lord  Conbury  v.  Middleton:  1 C.  C.90S. 
Consent  of  remainder-man  for  life,  thoueh  but  verbal,  is 
binding,  and  decreed  to  confirm  building  kases  accoidin^y. 
2  Chan.  Cases,  28 :  Pasch.  32  Car.  2.  Sidnew  ▼.  the  Earl  tf 
Leicester.  Consent  to  a  trial  of  a  title  to  land  tit  another 
county  than  where  the  land  lies,  will  not  help,  it  being  an 
error,  though  such  consent  be  of  reeord:  agreed  per  cur. 
2  Show.  98.  pi.  97:  Pasch.  32  Car.  2.  B.  R.  Lord  dare 
V.  Reach. 

A  burgess  of  a  corporation  consenting  to  be  turned  out  from 
his  burgess's  place,  and  the  common  council  of  the  corporation 
removing  him  accordingly,  does  not  amount  to  a  resignation  ; 
and  a  peremptory  mandamus  was  granted  to  restore  him. 
Holt,  450.  Mayor  rf  Gloucester's  Case. 

CONSEQLfENTIAL  LOSSES  or  DAMAGES.  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle  in  law  and  reason,  that  he  who  does 
the  first  wrong  shall  answer  for  all  consequential  damages. 
12  Mod.  396.  Roswell  v.  Prior.  But  this  admits  of  limi- 
tation. The  damage  must  be  the  natural  and  lawfiil  con- 
sequence of  the  defendant's  act ;  not  an  unlawful'  act  by 
a  third  party,  for  which  that  party  is  liable.  8  East,  1. 
Though  a  man  does  a  lawful  thing,  yet  if  any  damage  do 
thereby  befal  another,  he  shall  answer  ^f^  he  could  have  avoided 
it ;  and  this  holds  tn  all  civil  cases.  As  if  a  man  lops  a  tree, 
and  the  boughs  fall  upon  another  tpio  invito,  yet  an  action  liesu 
So  if  a  man  shoots  at  butts,  and  hurts  another  unawares.  So 
if  I  have  land  through  which  a  river  runs  to  your  mill,  and  I 
lop  the  sallows  growing  on  the  river  side,  which  accidentally 
stop  the  water,  so  as  your  mill  is  hindered.  So  if  I  am  building 
my  own  house,  and  a  piece  of  timber  falls  on  my  neighbour's 
house,  and  breaks  part  of  it.  So  if  a  man  assaults  me,  and  / 
lift  up  n^  staff  to  defend  myself,  and  strike  another  in  lifting 
it  up ;  but.it  is  oth^wise  m  criminal  cases,  for  there  actus 
non  fecit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea.  Raym,  422,  423.  See  tit« 
Chance  Medley.  Trespass  will  lie  for  originally  throwing  a 
squib,  which,  after  having  been  thrown  about  in  self-defence 
by  other  persons,  at  last  put  out  an  eye  of  plaintiff.  Scott  v. 
Shepherd,  2  W.  Black.  892.  Blackstone,  J.  thought  case  Xh» 
only  remedy. 

If  I  have  a  pond,  I  cannot  so  let  it  out  that  it  shall  drown 
my  neighbour's  land.  Arg.  Het.  119-  cites  6  Ed.  4.  6.  If  a 
stranger  drive  my  cattle  upon  your  land,  whereby  th^  are 
distrained  by  you,  I  shall  recover  against  the  stranger  ftir  this 
distress  by  you.  Lane,  6*7*  cites  9  Ed.  4.  4.  A  smith  pricks 
the  horse  of  a  servant,  being  on  his  journey  to  pay  money  for 
his  master  to  save  the  penalty  of  a  bond;  both  the  master  and 
servant  may  have  their  several  action  on  the  case,  for  the 
several  wrongs  they  have  thereby  sustained.  Per  Coke,  C.  J^ 
2  Bulst.  344.  The  bein^  delayed  four  hours  by  an  obstructioii 
in  a  highway,  and  the  being  thereby  prevented  from  performing 
the  same  jouniey  as  many  times  in  a  day  as  if  the  obstruction 
had  not  occurred,  is  a  sufficient  injury  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
sue  the  obstructor.    2  Bing.  263 :  4  MauL  4*  S.  101 . 

Where  one  is  party  to  a  fraud,  all  which  follows  by  reason 
of  that  fraud  shall  be  said  as  done  by  him.  Arg.  Cro.  J,  469. 
An  action  lies  for  threatening  workmen  to  maim  and  persecute 
them,  whereby  the  master  loses  the  selling  of  his  goods,  the 
men  not  daring  to  go  on  with  their  work.  Cro.  J.  567. 
Garrick  v.  Taylor.  A.  breaks  the  fence  of  B.,  by  which  cattle 
get  into  C.'s  ground,  C.  shall  have  the  case  sigainst  A.,  but  not 
trespass.    Per  RoU.  Sty.  1 31.  Cowper  v.  St.  John.     If  A.  beats 
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my  horie,  by  which  he  runs  on  B.>  A  is  the  treRposser,  and  not 
B.    2  Salk.  631. 

He  that  makes  ajire  in  hispid  must  see  that  it  does  no 
harm^  and  answer  the  damage  if  it  does ;  hut  if  a  sudden  storm 
riseth>  which  he  cannot  stop,  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence^  and  he 
must  show  it.  1  Salk.  13.  p/.  4.  Turbervil  v.  Stamp.  If  a  man 
keeps  a  beasl  of  a  Mvage  nature,  as  a  lion>  Sic,  it  is  at  his  peril 
to  keep  him  up>  and  he  is  answerahle  for  all  the  consequences 
of  his  getting  loose.  Per  Raymond,  C,  J,,  Gilb.  187*  The  King 
V.  Hu^fu,  See  tit.  Action  /  and  see  Bac.  Ab.,  tit.  Action  on 
the  Case.  (7th  ed.)  And  as  to  the  distinctions  between  the  action 
of  trespass  and  the  action  for  consequential  damages^  especially 
in  cases  of  injuries  from  carriages  and  vessels^  see  Bac*  Ab, 
tit.  Trespass.  (B.^  (7th  ed.)  The  general  rule  is^  that  if  the 
injury  is  produced  by  immediate  force  on  the  plaintiff^  whether 
wilful  or  otherwise^  the  remedy  is  trespass ;  but  if  the  damage 
is  only  mediate  or  consequential  upon  some  illegal  set,  the 
remedy  is  by  action  on  the  case. 

CONSERVATOR,  Lat.^  A  protector,  preserver,  or  main- 
tainer;  or  a  standing  arbitrator,  chosen  and  appointed  as  a 
ffuarantee  to  compose  and  adjust  differences  that  should  arise 
between  two  parties,  &c     Paroch.  Aniiq.  p.  olS. 

CoNSBRVATOB  OF  THB  PsACE,  conscrvatoT  vd  custos  pacis.^ 
Is  he  that  hath  an  especial  charge  to  see  the  king's  peace  kept ; 
and  of  these  conservators  Lombard  saith,  that  before  the  reign 
of  £^.  III.,  who  first  created /ti^/fce«  of*  the  peace,  there  were 
divers  persons  that  by  the  common  law  had  interest  in  keeping 
the  peace ;  some  whereof  had  that  charge  by  tenure,  as  holding 
lands  of  the  king  by  the  service,  &c. ;  and  others  as  incident  to 
their  offices  which  they  bore,  and  so  included  in  the  same  that 
they  were  nevertheless  called  by  the  name  of  their  office  only ; 
also  some  had  it  simply,  as  of  itself,  and  were  therefore  named 
custodes  pads,  wardens  or  conservators  of  the  peace.  The 
chambemin  of  Chester  is  a  conservator  of  the  peace  in  that 
county  by  virtue  of  his  office.  4  Inst.  212.  Sheriffs  of  coun- 
ties at  common  law  are  conservators  of  the  peace ;  and  constat 
bles  by  the  common  law  were  conservators,  but  some  say  they 
were  only  subordinate  to  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  as  they 
are  now  to  the  justice. 

The  king's  majesty  is,  by  his  office  and  dignity  royal,  the 
principal  conservator  of  the  peace  within  all  his  dominions ; 
and  may  give  authority  to  any  other  to  see  the  peace  kept,  and 
to  punish  such  as  breaJc  it ;  hence  it  is  usually  called  the  king's 
peace.  The  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Vie 
lA)rd  High  Steward  of  England,  the  Lord  Mareschal,  and  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England  (when  any  such  offices  are  in  being), 
and  all  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (by  virtue  of 
their  offices),  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (by  prescription), 
are  general  conservators  of  the  peace  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  may  commit  all  bi^^ers  of  it,  or  bind  them  in 
recognisances  to  keep  it :  the  other  judges  are  only  so  in  their 
own  courts.  The  coroner  is  also  a  conservator  of  the  peace 
within  his  own  county,  as  is  also  the  sheriff;  and  both  of  them 
may  take  a  recognisance  or  security  for  the  peace.  Constables, 
tithingmen,  and  the  like,  are  also  conservators  of  the  peace 
within  their  own  jurisdictions ;  and  may  apprehend  all  br^d^ers 
of  the  peace,  and  commit  them  till  they  find  sureties  for 
their  keeping  it.  1  Comm.  350.  See  tits.  Justices  of  Peace, 
Commitment. 

CONSBBVATOR  OF   THB  TrUCB  AND   SaFB-CoNDUCT8,   COn- 

servator  naudarum  et  salvorum  regis  conductuunuj  Was  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  whose  charge  was 
to  inquire  of  all  offences  done  against  the  king's  truce,  and  the 
safe-conducts  upon  the  main  sea,  out  of  the  liberties  of  the 
cinque  ports,  as  the  admirals  customably  were  wont  to  do,  and 
such  other  things  as  are  declared  in  stat.  2  H.  5.  st.  1.  c.  6.  Two 
men  learned  in  the  law  were  Joined  to  conservators  of  the  truce 
as  associates ;  and  masters  of  ships  sworn  not  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  the  truce,  &c  And  letters  of  request  and  of 
marque  were  to  be  granted  when  truce  was  broken  at  sea  to 
make  restitution.     Slat.  4  H.  5.  c.  7*    See  tit.  Truce.  \ 


There  was  anciently  a  conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Hospitallers  and  Templars.  Weslm,  2.  c.  43.  And  the  cor- 
poration of  the  great  tevd  t^  the  fens  consists  of  a  governor, 
six  bailiffs,  twenty  conservators,  and  commonalty.  Stat. 
15  Car.  2.  c.  17. 

CONSIDERATIO  CURIiE,  is  often  mentioned  in  law 
pleadings,  and  where  matters  are  determined  by  the  court. 
Ideo  consideratum  est  per  curiam,  t.  e.  therefore  it  is  considered 
and  adjudged  by  the  court ;  consideratio  curias  is  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

CONSIDERATION,  consideratio.']  The  material  cause, 
quid  or  pro  quo,  of  any  contract,  without  which  it  will  not  be 
effectual  or  binding.  This  consideration  is  either  expressed : 
as  when  a  man  bargains  to  give  so  much  for  a  thing  bought ; 
or  to  sell  his  land  for  100^,  or  grants  it  in  exchange  for  other 
lands ;  or  where  I  promise,  that  if  one  will  marry  my  daugh- 
ter, or  build  me  a  house,  &c.,  I  will  give  him  a  certain  sum  of 
money ;  or  one  agrees  for  a  certain  sum  to  do  a  thing.  Or 
it  is  implied,  when  the  law  itself  enforces  a  consideration ;  as 
where  a  person  comes  to  an  inn,  and,  there  staying,  eats  and 
drinks,  and  takes  lodging  for  himself  and  horse,  the  law  pre- 
sumes he  intends  to  pay  for  both,  thoueh  there  be  no  express 
contract  for  it ;  and  therefore  if  he  discharge  not  the  house, 
the  host  may  stay  his  horse ;  and  so  if  a  tailor  makes  a  gar- 
ment for  another,  and  there  is  no  express  agreement  what  he 
shall  have  for  it,  he  may  keep  the  clothes  till  he  is  paid, 
or  sue  the  party  for  the  same.  5  Rep.  29-'  Plowd.  308: 
Dyer,  SO.  337. 

Considerations  may  be  considered  either  as  relating  to  con- 
tracts  generally  or  to  deeds  in  particular ;  and  farther  relating 
thereto,  see  tits.  Assumpsit,  Deed. 

As  to  contracts,  a  consideration  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
reason  which  moves  the  contracting  party  to  enter  into  the 
contracts.  This  consideration  must  be  a  thing  lawful  in  itself, 
or  else  the  contract  is  void.  A  good  consideration  is  that  of 
blood  or  natural  affection  between  near  relations;  the  satis- 
faction accruing  from  which  the  law  esteems  an  equivalent 
for  whatever  benefit  may  move  from  one  relation  to  another. 
3  Rep.  83 :  2  Inst.  271 :  1  Rep.  176.  This  consideration  may 
sometimes,  however,  be  set  aside,  and  the  contract  become  void, 
when  it  tends  in  its  consequences  to  defraud  creditors  or 
other  third  persons  of  their  just  rights.  See  13  Eliz.  c.  5: 
3  Bam.  4*  AdoL  362.  And  natural  affection,  though  a  good 
consideration  to  raise  a  use^  is  not  a  sufficient  consideration  for 
a  binding  promise.  Cro.  Eliz.  755.  But  a  contract  for  any 
valuable  consideration,  as  for  marriage,  for  money,  for  work 
done,  or  for  other  reciprocal  contracts,  can  never  be  impeached 
at  law ;  and,  if  it  be  of  a  sufficiently  adequate  value,  is  never  set 
aside  in  equity ;  for  the  person  contracted  with  has  then  given 
an  equivalent  in  recompence,  and  is  therefore  as  much  an 
owner  or  a  creditor  as  any  other  person.  2  Comm.  444 :  Nqy's 
Max.  87 :  Hob.  230.  See  tits.  Fraud,  Fraudulent  Con- 
veyance. 

These  valuable  considerations  are  divided  by  the  civilians 
into  four  species : — Do  ut  des,^facw  ut  facias,— Jacio  ul  des, 
— do  ut  facias  ;  the  bare  mention  of  which  is  here  sufficient. 

A  consideration  of  some  sort  or  other  is  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  forming  of  a  contract,  that  a  nudum  pactum,  or  bare 
agreement  to  do  or  pay  any  tiling  on  one  side  without  any 
compensation  on  the  other,  is  totally  void  in  law  ;  and  a  man 
cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  it.  Dr.  Sp  St.  d.  2.  c.  24.  As  if 
one  man  promises  to  give  another  100/. ;  here  there  is  nothing 
contracted  for  or  given  on  one  side,  and  therefore  there  is  no- 
thing binding  on  the  other.  .And  however  a  man  may  or  may 
not  be  bound  to  perform  it  in  honour  or  conscience,  which  the 
municipal  laws  do  not  take  upon  them  to  decide,  certainly 
those  laws  will  not  compel  the  execution  of  what  he  had  no 
visiUe  inducement  to  engage  for,  and  therefore  our  law  has 
adopted  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law  ex  nudo  pacta  non  oritur 
actio.  But  any  degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact 
from  being  nude ;  nay,  even  if  the  promise  be  founded  on  a 
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prior  moral  obligation  (as  a  promise  to  pay  a  just  debt^  though 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations),  it  is  no  longer  nudum 
pactum.  But  this  promise  must  now  be  in  writing.  See 
9  O.  4.  c.  1 4.  So  a  bankrupt  is  liable  on  a  new  promise  to  pay 
debts  barred  by  his  certificate,  for  it  is  founded  on  ffx)d 
consideration ;  but  the  promise  must  be  in  writing.  6  G.  4. 
c.  16.  §  ISl.  And  as  to  the  cases  in  which  a  moral  obligation 
is  sufficient  to  support  an  assumpsit,  see  S  Bos.  Sf  PulL  249 : 
5  Taunt.  S6:  1  Bam.  ^  AdoL  104:  2  Bam.  <^*  Add.  811.  And 
as  tliis  rule  was  principally  established  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience that  would  arise  from  setting  up  mere  verbal  promises, 
for  which  no  good  reason  could  be  assigned,  it  therefore  does 
not  hold  in  some  cases  where  such  promise  is  authentically 
proved  by  written  documents.  2  Comm.  44i5,  6.  Blackstone  in- 
stances voluntary  bonds  or  notes;  as  to  which  latter,  see 
Fonbtanque's  observations  in  Treat.  Eq.  334.  n. 

Deeds  also  must  be  founded  upon  good  and  sufficient  con- 
siderations, not  upon  an  usurious  contract.  Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  8. 
Nor  upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive  purchasers, 
bona  fide,  or  just  and  lawful  creditors.  Stats.  13  Eliz.  c.  5: 
27  Eliz.  c.  4.  Any  of  which  bad  considerations  will  vacate  the 
deed,  and  subject  such  persons  as  put  the  same  in  ure  to  for- 
feitures, and  often  to  imprisonments.  A  deed  also,  or  other 
grant  made  without  any  consideration,  is,  as  it  were,  of  no 
effect ;  for  it  is  construed  to  enure,  or  to  be  effectual,  only  to 
the  use  of  the  grantor  himself.  Perk.  §  533.  The  considera- 
tion of  deeds  also,  like  that  of  contracts,  may  be  either  a  good 
or  valuable  one.  Deeds  made  upon  good  consideration  only  are 
considered  as  merely  voluntary,  and  are  frequently  set  aside  in 
favour  of  creditors,  and  bond  Jide  purchasers.  2  Comm.  296. 
See  3  Bam.  S;  AdoL  362.     See  farther  tit.  Deeds. 

A  consideration  ought  to  be  matter  of  profit  and  benefit  to 
him  to  whom  it  is  done,  by  reason  of  the  charge  or  trouble  of 
him  who  doth  it.  Cro.  Car.  8.  If  a  person  hath  disbursed 
several  sums  for  another,  without  his  request,  and  after- 
wards such  other  says,  that,  in  consideration  he  hath  paid  the 
said  sums  for  him,  he  promises  to  pay  them:  this  is  no  consider- 
ation, because  it  was  executed  before.  But  it  will  be  otherwise 
if  the  sums  were  paid  at  the  request  of  the  other.  Moor.  220 : 
Cro.  EUz.  282.  A  mere  voluntary  courtesy  will  not  be  a  good 
consideration  of  a  promise ;  but  the  value  and  proportion  of  the 
consideration  is  not  material  to  maintain  an  action ;  for  a  shil- 
ling or  a  penny  is  as  much  binding  as  lOOL;  though  in  these 
cases  the  jury  will  give  damages  propoctionably  to  the  loss. 
Hob.  5:  \0Rep.76. 

A  consideration  that  is  void  in  part,  is  void  in  the  whole;  and 
if  two  considerations  be  alleged,  and  one  of  them  is  found  false 
by  the  jury,  the  action  fails.  Hob.  126:  Cro.  EUz.  8^.  But 
if  there  be  a  double  consideration,  for  the  grounding  of  a  pro- 
mise, for  the  breach  whereof  an  action  b  brought ;  though  one 
of  the  considerations  be  not  good,  yet  if  the  other  be  good,  and 
the  promise  broken,  the  action  wHl  lie  upon  that  breach :  for 
one  consideration  is  enough  to  support  the  promise.  1  LilL  297- 
A  consideration  must  be  lawful  to  ground  an  assumpsit. 
2  Lev.  l6l.  It  must  not  be  contrary  to  any  statute. 
5  Bam.  S;  A.  241:  11  East,  300:  1  MauU  &  S.  593: 
10  Bam.  SfC.  93'  Nor  contrary  to  public  policy.  S  Term  R.  92: 
2 Barn.  S^  C.  669.  Nor  fraudulent.  2  Term  R.  763: 4  East,  372. 
Nor  immoral.  1  Bos.  ^  Full  340 :  1  17y.  4*  Moo.  251.  Where 
considerations  are  valuable,  and  consist  of  two  or  more  parts, 
there  the  performance  of  every  part  ought  to  be  shown. 
Cro.  Eliz.  579'  In  case  a  deed  of  feoffinent  be  made  of  lands, 
or  a  fine  and  recovery  be  passed,  and  no  consideration  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  deed,  &c  for  the  doing  thereof,  it  shall  be  in- 
tended by  the  law,  that  it  was  made  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the 
feoffor  or  conusor ;  for  it  shall  be  presumed  he  would  not  part 
with  his  land  without  a  consideration ;  and  yet  the  deed  diail 
be  construed  to  operate  something,  and  that  which  is  most 
reasonable.  1  LUl.  Abr.  299.  And  see  tit.  Assumpsit,  Bac.  Ab. 
(Ed.  by  Gmillim  Sf  Dodd.) 

CONSIGN,  is  a  word  used  by  merchants,  where  goods  are 


assigned,  delivered   over,  or  transmitted  from  beyond  sea  or 
elsewhere  to  a  factor,  &c. 

Consignor,  and  Consignee,  signify,  among  merchants,  the 
shipper  of  merchandise,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Where  the  consignor  of  goods  abroad  advised  the 
consignee  by  letter,  that  he  had  chartered  a  certain  ship  on  his 
account,  and  inclosed  him  an  invoice  of  the  goods  laden  on 
board,  which  were  therein  expressed  to  be  for  account  and  risk 
of  the  consi^ee ;  and  also  a  bill  of  lading  in  the  usual  form, 
expressing  the  delivery  to  be  made  to  oraer,  &c.,  he  paying 
freight  for  the  said  goods  according  to  charter-party,  and  the 
letter  of  advice  also  informed  the  consignee,  that  the  oonognor 
had  drawn  bills  on  him  at  three  months  for  the  value  of  the 
cargo;  held,  that  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  sent  to  the 
consignee,  and  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  captain,  vested 
the  property  in  the  consignee,  subject  only  to  be  divested  by 
the  consignor's  right  to  stop  the  goods  fit  transitu,  in  case  c^ 
the  insolvency  of  the  other.  And  the  consignor's  agent  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  cargo  under  another  bill  of  lading, 
and  having  refused  to  deliver  it  up  unless  the  consignee  would 
make  immediate  payment,  which  he  declined  doing,  but  offered 
his  acceptances  at  three  months,  in  the  manner  before  sripu- 
lated:  held,  that  the  consignee  might  maintain  trover  agamat 
such  agent  without  having  tendered  payment  of  the  freight 
either  to  him  or  the  captain,  the  defendant  having  possessed 
himself  of  the  goods  wrongfully.  fValley  v.  Montgomerif,  E. 
43  G.  3.  East,  585.  See  farther  tits.  Merchant,  Factor, 
Transitu. 

CONSILIUM,  dies  consilii.^  A  time  allowed  for  one  ac- 
cused to  make  his  defence,  and  answer  the  charge  of  the  ac- 
cuser. It  is  now  used  for  a  speedy  day  appointed  to  argue  a 
demurrer :  which  the  court  grants  after  the  demurrer  joined, 
on  reading  the  record  of  the  cause,  &c 

CONSIMILl  CASU,  writ  of  entry  in.  A  writ  of  entry. 
This  and  the  writ  in  casu  proviso  lay  not  at  common  law,  but 
are  given  by  stat.  Gloc.  6  Ed.  1.  c.  7-  and  Westm.  2. 13  Ed.  1. 
c.  24.  for  the  reversioner  after  alienation ;  but  during  the  life 
of  the  tenant  in  dower,  or  other  tenant  for  life.  See  F.  N.  B, 
205,  206:  3  Comm.  183.  n. 

CONSISTORY,  consistorium^  Signifies  as  much  as  pnr- 
torium,  or  tribunal ;  it  is  commonly  used  for  a  council-houae 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  place  of  justice  in  the  spiritual 
court;  a  session  or  assembly  of  prelates.  And  every  arch«* 
bishop  and  bishop  of  every  diocese  hath  a  consistory  court, 
held  before  his  chancellor  or  commissary,  in  his  cathedral 
church,  or  other  convenient  place  of  his  diocese,  for  ecde- 
siastical  causes.  4  Inst.  338.  The  Hshop's  chancellor  is  the 
judge  of  this  court,  supposed  to  be  skill^  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law ;  and  in  places  of  the  diocese  far  remote  from  the 
bishop's  consistory,  the  bishop  appoints  a  commissary  (com- 
missarius  foraneus)  to  judge  in  all  causes  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict, and  a  register  to  enter  his  decrees,  &c  2  RoL  Abr.  286 : 
Seld.  Hist.  Tithes,  413,  414.  From  the  sentence  of  thb  con- 
sistory court  an  appeal  lies,  by  virtue  of  stat  24  H.  8.  c.  12.  to 
the  archbishop  of  each  province  respectively. 

CONSOLIDATION,  cofMo/u/o/to.]  Is  used  for  the  unltuiff 
of  two  benefices  into  one.  Stat.  37  H.  8.  c.  21.  Which 
union  is  to  be  by  the  assent  of  the  ordinary,  patron,  and  incum- 
bent, &c.  and  to  be  of  small  churches  lying  near  together^ 
Vide  tits.  Church,  Union.  This  word  is  taken  from  the  civil 
law,  where  it  signifies  properly  an  uniting  of  the  possession, 
occupancy,  or  profit  of  lands,  &c.,  with  the  property.  See 
also  Extinguishment,  Insurance.  Where  the  court  by  rule 
consolidates  several  actions  depending  on  the  same  question,  ao 
that  all  shall  be  decided  by  the  event  of  one,  this  is  called  a 
consolidation  rule,  as  to  which  see  Tidd^s  Prac.  (9th  ed.)  It 
is  frequently  done  in  actions  against  underwriters  on  the  same 
policy. 

CONSPIRACY,  consniratio.'\  This  word  was  formerly 
used  almost  exclusively  tor  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons falsely  to  indict  one,  or  to  procure  him  to  be  indicted  of 
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felony ;  and  such  person  may  still  have  his  writ  of  conspiracy 
after  his  acquittal.  Now>  it  is  no  less  commonly  used  for  the 
unlawful  combination  of  journeymen  to  raise  their  wages^  or 
to  refuse  working,  except  on  certain  stipulated  conditions. 

By  the  common  law  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  con- 
federacies whatsoever,  wrongfully  to  prejudice  a  third  person, 
are  highly  criminal.  1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  72.  §  2.  See  farther 
slat,  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  particularly  §§  18,  19>  20.  and  this  Diet.  tits. 
Labourers,  Servants. 

Writ  of  conspiracy  lies  for  him  that  is  indicted  of  a  trespass 
and  acquitted,  though  it  was  not  felony ;  also  upon  an  incSlct- 
roent  for  a  riot  2  Mod,  306 :  5  Mod,  405.  Where  a  man  is 
falsely  indicted  of  any  crime  which  may  prejudice  his  fame  or 
reputation ;  and  though  it  doth  not  import  slander,  if  it  en- 
dangers his  liberty ;  or  if  the  indictment  be  injurious  to  his 
property,  &c.  writ  of  conspiracy  lieth.  8  Salk,  97-  But 
though  a  conspiracy  to  charge  falsely  be  indictable,  yet  the 
party  ought  to  show  himself  to  be  innocent ;  and  the  writ  of 
conspiracy  lies  not  without  an  acquittal.  Mod,  Cas,  137 .  185, 
1 86,  Not  only  writ  of  conspiracy,  which  is  a  civil  action  at 
the  suit  of  the  party,  but  also  action  on  the  case  in  the  nature 
of  a  writ  of  conspiracy,  doth  lie  for  a  false  and  malicious 
accusation  of  any  crime,  whether  capital  or  not  capital,  even 
of  high  treason ;  and  this  though  the  bill  of  indictment  is 
found  ignoramus,  or  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  an  indictment 
And  the  same  damages  may  be  recovered  in  such  action  as  in  a 
writ  of  conspiracy,  where  the  party  is  lawfully  acquitted  by 
verdict  1  Rd,  Abr.  Ill,  112:  9  Rep,  56.  See  Gilb,  Ca, 
185  :  10  Mod,  148.  214 :  Salk,  15.  An  action  on  the  case  is 
preferable,  as  being  more  in  use,  and  the  proceedings  easier, 
and  not  attended  with  such  niceties  as  the  writ  of  conspiracy. 
See  tits.  Malicious  Prosecution,  Action. 

If  one  falsely  and  maliciously  procure  another  to  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  a  justice  of  peace  to  be  examined  concern- 
ing a  felony,  &c,  on  purpose  to  vex  and  disgrace  him,  and  put 
him  to  charge  and  trouble,  although  he  is  not  indicted  for  the 
same,  yet  he  may  have  an  action  on  the  case;  in  which  he  need 
not  aver  that  he  was  lawfully  acquitted,  as  he  ought  to  do  in  a 
writ  of  conspiracy ;  but  he  must  aver  that  the  accusation  was 
falsi  et  maUciosi,  which  words  are  necessary  in  the  declaration ; 
and  it  must  appear  that  there  was  no  ground  for  it,  and  that 
the  prosecution  is  at  an  end.  And  as  an  action  on  the  case 
may  be  prosecuted  against  one  person,  where  the  writ  of  con- 
spiracy or  indictment  doth  not  lie  but  against  two,  this  action 
is  most  commonly  brought.  1  Danv,  Abr.  208.  213 :  2  Inst, 
56*2.  638.     See  tit.  MaUcums  Prosecution. 

Conspirators  may  be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  and  at 
the  common  law  one  may  prefer  an  indictment  against  con- 
spirators, who  only  conspire  together,  and  nothing  is  executed ; 
though  the  conspiracy  ought  to  be  declared  by  some  act,  or 
promise  to  stand  by  one  another,  &c.  But  a  bare  conspiracy 
will  not  maintain  a  writ  of  conspiracy  at  the  suit  of  the  party, 
because  he  is  not  damaged  by  it,  though  it  is  a  ground  tot  an 
indictment  9  Rep.  56:  2  Rd.  Abr,  77.  If  the  defendants 
can  show  any  foundation  or  probable  cause  of  suspicion,  they 
shall  be  discharged ;  and  if  a  man  hath  good  cause  of  sus- 
picion that  a  person  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  causes  him  to  be 
indicted,  in  prosecution  of  justice,  action  of  conspiracy  will  not 
lie;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  the  prosecutor  imposes  the  crime  of 
felony  where  no  felony  was  committed.  1  Rol,  Abr,  115: 
4  Rep.  488. 

The  conspiracy  is  the  gist  of  the  offence,  and  though,  as 
before  said,  nothing  is  done  in  prosecution  of  it,  it  is  a  complete 
and  consummate  onence  of  itself;  and  whether  the  conspiracy 
be  to  charge  a  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  offence  on  an  innocent 
person  it  is  the  same  thing.  Ld,  Raym.  \\6l  i  1  Salk,  174  : 
Sira,  198. 

A  conspiracy  consists  in  unlawfully  consjnring  to  injure  a 
person  by  a  false  charge.     8  Burr.  Rep,  1320. 

Several  persons  may  lawfully  meet  together  and  consult  to 
prosecute  a  guilty  person ;  otherwise^  if  it  be  to  charge  one 


that  is  innocent,  right  or  wrong;  for  that  is  indictable,    i  Salk, 
174. 

By  the  common  law  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  con- 
federacies whatever,  wrongfully  to  prejudice  a  third  person,  are 
highly  criminal ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c,  72.  §  2 ;  and  a  bare  con- 
spiracv  to  do  a  lawfiil  act  to  an  unlawful  end  is  a  crime. 
8  Mod,  820. 

Combining  to  hiss  at  a  theatre,  though  each  might  have 
done  so  separately.  Anon,  B,  R.  IH  G.  8.  2  Campb.  369.  So 
officers  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  combining  together 
to  throw  up  their  commissions.     4  Burr.  2472. 

Conspiring  to  indict  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  is  a 
misdemeanor,  whether  the  charge  be  true  or  false.  4  B.  ^  C* 
829 :  6  0,^^  R,  845. 

It  is  an  indictable  offence  to  conspire  to  charge  a  person 
with  being  the  father  of  a  bastard  child.     1  Salk,  174. 

If  a  man  and  woman  marry,  the  man  assuming  the  name  of 
another,  and  the  woman  marrying  him  by  such  false  name, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  with  a  design  thereby  to  do  a  future 
injury  to  a  person  whose  name  was  assumed,  it  is  a  conspiracy. 
Leach's  Crown  Law  Cases,  44. 

An  indictment  will  not  lie  for  conspiracy  to  commit  a  civil 
trespass  by  several  persons  agreeing  to  go,  and  by  going,  into  a 
preserve  for  game,  the  property  of  another,  in  order  to  snare 
hares,  though  alleged  to  be  done  by  the  defendants  armed 
with  offensive  weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  resistance 
to  any  endeavours  to  apprehend  or  obstruct  them.  13  E.  R. 
228. 

After  conviction  of  a  conspiracy  all  the  defendants  must  be 
present  in  court  when  a  motion  is  made  on  their  behalf  in 
arrest  of  judgment     Burr.  Rep.  929 :  1  Bl.  Rep,  209. 

And  so  al^  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  triaL  11  E,  R,  30Q : 
3  Maul.  4-  Sel,  Rep.  2. 

A  person  convicted  of  conspiracy  cannot  be  a  witness; 
I^ach,  442;  but  if  pardoned  he  may.  1  Hale,  Hist,  306: 
2  Hale,  Hist,  278 :  2  Hawk.  P,  C.  (6th  ed.)  558.  610:  1  Leach, 
456.  However,  Sir  William  Scott  held  that  a  conviction  for 
a  conspiracy  to  defraud  would  not  render  an  affidavit  of  the 
convict  inadmissible.  Case  of  Fille  de  Farsovie,  1817*  And  so 
also  a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  funds  by  false  rumours.  8  Stark,  21. 
Lord  Hale  confines  the  disqualification  to  cases  of  conspiracy 
at  the  suit  of  the  king.  1  Hale,  Hist.  278.  One  convicted  of 
conspiracy  is  competent  to  make  an  affidavit  of  debt  to  hold  to 
bail.     4D.  4-/2.  144. 

In  conspiracies  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove  the  actual  fact 
of  conspiring,  but  it  may  be  collected  from  all  the  collateral 
circumstances  of  the  case.     1  Bl.  Rep.  392. 

Where  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  was  laid  in  Middlesex, 
where  acts  done  by  some  of  the  conspirators  were  proved,  acts 
done  by  others  of  the  conspirators  in  other  counties  were  given 
against  them.  4  E.  R.  171*  But  the  venue  must  be  laid 
where  the  conspiracy  was,  not  where  the  result  of  such  con- 
spiracy was  put  in  execution.  1  Salk.  174.  If  one  overt  act 
be  proved  where  the  venue  is  laid,  others  may  be  proved  in 
other  counties.     Arch.  C.  L.  812. 

The  quarter  sessions  have  jurisdiction  over  conspiracies. 
Burr.  Rep.  1820 :  1  Bi  Rep.  868. 

An  action  lies  not  against  a  justice  of  peace,  who  sends  out 
his  warrant  upon  a  false  accusation ;  but  it  lies  if  he  makes 
it  out  without  any  accusation.  1  Leon.  )87.  Conspiracies 
ought  to  be  out  of  court ;  for  if  a  prosecution  be  ordered  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  witnesses  appear  against  a  party,  &c,, 
there  shall  be  no  punishment;  and  if  persons  acted  only  as 
jurors  in  a  criminal  matter,  or  judges  in  open  court,  there  is 
no  ground  for  prosecution.  S,  P.C.173:  12  Rep.  24.  If  all 
the  defendants  but  one  are  acquitted  on  indictment  for  conspi- 
racy, that  one  must  be  acquitted  also;  because  one  person 
alone  cannot  be  indicted  for  thb  crime ;  and  husband  and  wife, 
being  but  one  person,  may  not  be  indicted  alone  for  a  conspi- 
racy. 2  Rol.  Abr.  708.  The  acquittal  of  one  person  is  the 
acquittal  of  another  upon  indictment  of  consgmcy.    3  Mod. 
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^0.  (i.  e.  where  only  two  are  indicted^  and  it  is  not  laid  or 
proved  that  they  conspired  with  others^  unknown).  Though 
where  one  is  found  ffuilty,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  if  the  other  doth  not  come  in  upon 
process^  or  if  he  dies  pending  the  suit,  judgment  shall  he  had 
against  the  other.  1  Vent,  234.  See  Stra.  193.  1227.  Writ 
of  conspiracy  was  brought  against  two  persons,  and  one  found 
not  guUty;  the  other  ^lall  not* have  judgment;  but  in  action 
on  the  case  it  had  been  good.  Cro,  Eliz,  701.  And  action  on 
the  case  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy  may  be  brought  against 
one  only,     1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  72.  §  8.     If  the  parties  are  found 

fuilty  of  the  conspiracy  upon  an  indictment  of  felony,  at  the 
ing's  suit,  the  judgment  is,  that  they  shall  lose  their yraitit 
law  (which  disables  them  to  be  put  upon  jury,  to  be  sworn  as 
witnesses,  or  to  appear  in  person  in  any  of  the  king's  courts), 
and  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  be  seized  as  forfeited, 
and  their  bodies  committed  to  prison ;  which  is  called  a  villain^ 
ous judgment,  2  Inst,  143.  222:  Crompt.Just.  156:  1  Hawk, 
P,  C.  c.  72.  §  9*  There  has  been  no  instance  of  the  villainous 
judgment  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  usual  mode  of 
punishment  at  present  is,  by  pillory,  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
surety  for  good  behaviour.  Burr.  996.  1027:  Stra.  196. 
The  quarter  sessions  have  jurisdiction  over  this  offence.  Finch, 
80 :  8  Mod.  321.  And  on  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the 
defendant  must  be  personally  present  in  court.  Stra.  1227: 
Burr.  931. 

The  matter  of  the  conspiracy  ought  to  touch  a  man's  life 
where  the  villainous  judgment  is  imposed.  I  Hawk,  P.  C. 
c*  72.  For  donspirin^  to  charge  a  person  with  poisoning 
another,  &c.,  one  of  the  parties  was  fined  1,000(.,  and  some 
others  had  jud^ient  of  the  pillory,  and  to  be  burnt  in  the 
cheek  with  the  letters  F.  and  C,  to  signify  false  conspirators. 
Moor,  8 16.  As  fine  and  imprisonment  is  the  usual  punishment 
at  this  day  on  the  indictment  for  conspiracy,  so  on  writ  of  con- 
spiracy, &c.  the  party  shall  be  fined,  and  render  damages.  See 
farther,  1  Hawk.  P,  C.  0.  72.  at  large. 

The  term  conspiracy/  is  of  late  years  most  frequently  applied 
to  unlawful  combinations  of  workmen,  generally  to  the  preju- 
dice of  themselves  as  well  as  of  all  engaged  in  the  trade  to 
which  such  combinarions  relate.  There  were  many  ancient 
and  modem  statutes  on  this  subject,  all  of  which  are  repealed 
by  Stat.  6  G.  4.  c  129*  which  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  this  act  the  offences  of  forcinff,  or  en- 
deavouring to  force,  workmen  by  violence,  threats,  intimida- 
tion, &C.  to  leave  their  service,  or  to  quit  their  work,  or  return 
it  unfinished,  or  to  prevent  their  hiring  themselves,  and  for 
using  violence,  &c.  towards  another,  for  compelling  them  to 
belong  to  clul»,  or  to  pay  fines  for  not  obeying  oraers  as  to 
wases,  or  for  forcing  any  master  to  alter  mode  of  work,  or 
limiting  number  of  apprentices,  &c,  are  made  punishable  by 
three  months'  imprisonment,  with  or  without  haiti  labour,  §  3 ; 
not  to  afiect  meetings  for  settling  of  rates  of  wages,  or  hours  of 
wmrk,  of  the  persons  meeting,  §  4 ;  nor  meetings  of  masters  as 
to  rates  of  wages,  &c  of  their  workmen,  §5;  summary  convic- 
tion before  two  justices  (within  four  mouths),  §  7 ;  no  justice, 
being  a  master,  shall  act  under  this  act,  §  13 ;  punishment  of 
witnesses  summoned,  and  refusing  to  appear  or  be  examined, 
three  months'  imprisonment,  §  8  ;  offenders  compellable  to  give 
evidence  for  the  crown,  and  diall  be  indemnified,  §  6 ;  forms 
of  convictions  and  commitments,  §  10  and  Sch. ;  convictions 
shall  be  transmitted  to  quarter  sessions,  and  filed,  §11;  appeal 
to  quarter  sessions  by  parties  grieved,  §  12. 

C0N8PIBATORB,  conspiratoresJ2  By  stat.  S3  Ed.  1.  ^.  2.  are 
defined  to  be  those  that  do  bind  themselves  by  oath,  covenant, 
or  other  alliance,  that  every  of  them  shall  aid  the  other  falsely 
and  maliciously  to  indict  persons ;  or  falsely  to  move  or  main- 
tain pleas.  Sec  And  such  as  retain  men  in  the  country,  with 
liveries,  or  fees,  to  maintain  their  malicious  enterprises,  which 
extends  as  well  to  the  takers  as  the  ffivers ;  and  stewards  and 
bailifis  of  great  lords,  who  by  their  omce  or  power  undertake  to 
bear  and  maintain  quarrels,  pleas,  or  debates,  that  concern  other 


parties  than  such  as  relate  to  the  estate  of  their  lords  or  them- 
selves. 2  Inst,  384.  562.  And  against  conspirators,  false  in- 
formers, and  imbracers  of  inquest,  the  king  hath  provided  a 
writ  in  the  Chancery;  and  the  justices  of  either  bench  and  jus- 
tices of  assize  shall  on  every  phdnt  award  inquest  thereupon. 
Stat.  28  Ed.  1.  «/.  2.  c.  10.  From  the  description  of  conspira- 
tors in  several  of  our  old  law  books,  conspiracy  is  taken  gene- 
rally, and  confounded  with  maintenatice  and  champerty.  See 
those  tits.  Besides  these,  there  are  conspirators  in  treason,  by 
plotting  against  the  government.  Sec     See  tit.  Treason. 

Conspirations.  The  writ  that  lay  against  conspirators. 
Reg,  Orig,  134  :  F.  N,  B.  114. 

CONSTABLE. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Constable,  erroneously  souffht  for 
in  the  Saxon  language,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  m  the 
comes  stabuli  of  the  Eastern  empire,  who  was  at  first,  as  his  title 
imports,  no  more  than  superintendant  of  the  imperial  stables, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  emperor's  master  of  the  horse ;  but  hav- 
ing, in  process  of  rime,  obtained  the  command  of  the  army,  his 
name  (corrupted  into  constabulus  and  constabularius,  see  iSpW- 
man)  b^an  to  signify  a  commander ;  and  with  this  signinca- 
rion  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  at  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  or  perhaps  sooner. 

The  Constable  of  England,  or  Lord  High  Constable, 
was  anciently  an  officer  of  the  high^t  dignity  and  importance 
in  the  realm.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  king's  armies,  and  had 
the  cognizance  of  all  contracts  and  other  matters  touching 
arms  or  war.  13  R.  2.  st,  1.  c.  2  ;  and  see  Madox's  History 
of  the  Exchequer,  p.  27-  He  sate  as  judge  with  the  earl 
marshal,  having  precedence  of  him  in  the  court  of  chivalry ; 
and  he  is  by  some  of  our  books  also  called  marshal.  See  tit 
Marshal. 

This  office,  which  appears  to  have  been  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Walter  Earl  of  Gloucester,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  William  Fitzosbome,  or  Roger  de  Mortimer,  became 
hereditary  in  two  difierent  families,  as  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Hereford ;  and  in  that  right,  after  a  lapse  of  near  two 
centuries,  was  revived  by  Judgment  of  law,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  Staffi)rd  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  who  being  attainted 
of  high  treason,  an.  13  H,  B.  this  office  became  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  Since  this  period  there  has  been  no  lord  high  con- 
stable, except  pro  hoc  vice  at  a  coronarion,  or  on  other  solemn 
occasions. 

Constables  of  Castles  were  keepers  or  governors  of  the 
castles  of  the  king,  or  of  great  barons,  and  who  were  frequently 
hereditary  or  by  feudal  tenure ;  such  were  the  constable  of  the 
Tower,  the  constable  of  London  or  Baynard's  Castle,  the  con- 
stables of  the  castles  of  Dover,  Windsor,  Chester,  Flint,  Sec, 
some  of  which  offices,  though  not  now  hereditary,  are  remain- 
ing to  this  day.  These  are  the  constables  intended  in  Magna 
Charta,  c.  17*  20 ;  and  who,  in  the  stat.  of  Westm.  1.  (3  Ed.  1.) 
c.  15,  are  called  constables  of  fees,  and  there  conndered  as 
keepers  of  prisons ;  a  constituent  part,  indeed,  of  all  andenl 
castles.  See  2  Inst,  31.  The  stat.  of  5  H,  4.  c.  10.  reciting  the 
oppressions  of  these  constables,  and  enactins  that  none  be  im- 
prisoned but  in  the  common  gaol,  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to 
a  race  of  tyrants,  who  by  their  misconduct  had  rendered  them- 
selves odious  to  the  people. 

A  Constable  of  the  Exchequer  is  mentioned  in  the  Diakgus 
Scaccarii,  I,  1.  c.  5:  in  the  stat  de  Districtione  Scaccarii, 
51  H.  3.  St,  5:  in  Flda,  I,  2.  c.  31  :  and  in  Madox's  History 
of  that  court,  p,  274. 

The  Constable  of  the  Staple  is  also  mentioned  in  some 
old  statutes.  See  27  Ed.  3.  c.  8:  15  R,  2.  c.  9:  23  H.  8. 
c,  6. 

The  Constable  of  the  Hundred,  or  the  High,  Chief, 
or  Head  Constable  (as  he  is  otherwise  called),  is  next  to  be 
spoken  of.  By  the  stat.  of  Winton  or  Winchester^  13  Ed,  1. 
(c.  6.)  it  is  ordered  that  in  every  hundred  or  franchise  there 
shall  be  chosen  two  constables  to  make  the  view  of  armour,  and 
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to  present  the  defaults  of  armour,  and  of  the  suits  of  towns 
and  of  kighwatfs,  &c. 

Lambard  {on  Constables,  p,  S,),  Coke  (4  Inst.  2670t  <^d 
Hale  (2  P.  C  96,),  all. agree  in  declaring  that  constaUes  of 
the  hundred  were  Jirst  introduced  by  this  statute.  (And  see 
Cro,  Eliz.  375.)  And  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
were  officers  and  conservators  of  the  i>eaoe  at  common  law,  and 
that  the  stat.  of  Winton  only  enlarged  their  authority,  yet  no 
evidence  has  hitherto  been  produced  to  that  purpose.— See 
SalL  175.  381 :  11  Mod.  215:  2  Ld.  Rmftn.  UQS.  5.  The 
first  mention  made  of  the  High  Constable  in  any  statute  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  Winton  is  in  stat  3  Ed.  4.  c.  1. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  con- 
stable of  the  hundred,  or  High  Constable,  whether  he  be 
allowed  an  officer  at  the  common  law,  or  not,  was  instituted 
long  before  the  stat  of  Winton.  This  curious  fact  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  writ  or  mandate  of  36  H.  8.  preserved  in  the 
Adversaria  to  Waits* s  edition  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  from 
which  c  4.  and  6.  of  the  stat  of  Winton  are  evidently  taken ; 
though  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  every  writer  or 
speaker  upon  the  subject,  ny  this  writ  it  is  provided,  **  that  in 
every  hundred  there  should  be  constituted  a  Chief  Constable, 
at  whose  mandate  all  those  of  his  hundred  sworn  to  arms, 
should  assemble  and  be  observant  to  him,  for  the  doing  of  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  conservation  of  the  king's  peace." 
No  mention  of  this  officer,  it  is  believed,  can  be  any  where 
found  prior  to  the  date  of  this- instrument;  which  perhi^s  may 
no  more  determine  the  question  as  to  his  original  creation  than 
the  stat  of  Winton.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  discovery  ought  at 
least  to  teach  those  who  are  desirous  of  explaining  the  anti- 
quities of  our  law,  to  look  into  matters  of  r&card,  and  to  trust 
very  little  to  opinion. 

Thb  Constable  of  the  Vill  (or  Petty  Constable,  as  he 
is  frequently  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  officer  last 
mentioned),  is  he  who  is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
constable  when  mentioned  without  any  peculiar  addition. 

This  constable  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  the 
law,  to  be  ''  one  of  the  most  ancient  officers  in  the  realm  for 
the  conservation  of  the  peace."  Poph.  IS:  4  Inst.  265.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  no  mention  of  him  by  this 
identical  name  is  any  where  found  to  occur  anterior  to  the 
writ  or  mandate  of  King  Henry  III.  already  mentioned; 
whereby  it  is  also  provided,  that  in  every  village  or  township, 
there  should  be  constituted  a  constaUe  or  two,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Lord 
Coke's  idea  is  riffht,  and  that  this  officer  ts  actually  owing  to 
the  institution  ^  the  frankpledge,  usua^  attributed  to  King 
Alfred,  and  was  in  fact  ori^^nally  the  senior  or  chief  pledge  of 
the  tithing  or  dedma.  See  the  stats.  2  Ed.  3.  c.  3 :  20  H.  6. 
c.  14:  28  IT.  8.  c.  10. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  ordinance  of  Hen.  III.,  far  from  insti- 
tuting the  oiffice,  merely  enlarged  the  number  of  officers,  placing 
them  in  towns  and  villages,  instead  of  franchises;  since  it 
mi^t  frequently  happen,  that  a  manor  of  great  extent  had 
only  a  single  constaUe  for  several  townships ;  a  case  exactly 
similar,  ud^eed,  sometimes  occurring  at  this  day,  where  a  town- 
ship, comprehending  several  hamlets,  equally  pc^ulous  it  may 
be  with  itself,  has  only  one  constable  for  the  whole.  [^For  a 
constablewick  cannot  be  created  at  this  day,  unless  by  act  of 
parliament.     I  Mod.  18.^ 

We  find  the  Constable  beginning  to  be  familiarly  known  by 
that  name  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  I. ;  but  not  previously. 
In  some  articles  of  inquiry  at  the  Eyre,  perhaps,  or  Tndlbaston, 
certainly  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  are  Hems  in  which  this 
officer  is  mentioned.  C6U.  Madox.  Mus.  Brit.  iii.  285.  He 
seems  also  to  be  meant  in  the  two  chapters  of  the  Eyre,  as 
given  in  Fleta,  lib.  I.  c.  20.  §§  12a  133. 

He  is  named  in  the  stat  of  2  Ed.  3.  c.  3.  for  the  first  time ; 
as  also  in  those  of  4  Ed.  3.  c.  10:  5  Ed.  3.  c.  14:  25  Ed,  3. 
St.  I.e.  6:  and  36 Ed.  3.st.l.c,2:  and  in  several  statutes  now 
repealed  or  obsolete,  in/the  reigns  of  i?.  2.,  H.  4.,  and  H.  6., 
1  H.  7.  c.  7-  &c. 


It  seems  highly  probable  that,  at  the  common  law,  and 
before  the  mandate  of  Henry  III.,  the  constable  of  the  hun- 
dred, and  the  constable  of  the  manor,  were  officers  of  the  same 
nature  and  authority,  originating  at  the  same  time,  and  difier- 
ing  only  as  to  the  extent  of  their  several  districts ;  in  short, 
that  they  bore  to  each  other  the  same  analogy  as  subsisted 
between  the  bailifi*of  the  hundred  and  the  bailiff  of  the  manor. 
It  follows  that  the  constable  of  the  hundred  neither  possessed 
nor  could  have  exercised  any  more  authority  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  latter,  than  the  constable  of  one  manor  possessed  or 
could  have  exercised  in  another ;  the  manor  being  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  exempt  from,  and  excluded  out  c^,  the  hundred. 

Lord  Bgcon  observes,  that  though  the.  High  Constable's 
authority  hath  the  more  ample  circuit,  "  yet  I  do  not  find," 
says  he,  '^  that  the  petty  constable  is  subordinate  to  the  High 
Constable,  or  to  be  oidered  or  commanded  by  him."  Those  cases 
wherein  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  the  being  subject  to  a  par- 
ticular leet  shall  not  excuse  a  man  from  serving  the  office  of 
constable  of  the  hundred,  seem  therefore  to  have  been  decided 
upon  a  wrong  principle.  See  3  Keb.  197*  230.  231 :  Freem. 
348:   11  Mod.^15. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  this  officer  shall  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads. 

I.  1.  His  Quality ;  aud  2.  Qualifications. 
II.  1.  His  Election;   and  2.  Who  are  excepted. 

III.  His  Power  and  Authority. 

IV.  His  Duly,  [Tliese  two  are  in  many  instances  co^extensive, 

and  are  therefore  carefully  to  be  compared  together,!^ 
V.  His  Protection,  Indemnity^  and  Allowances;  and  lastly, 
VI.  His  Responsibility  and  Punishment. 

But  first  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  a  few  particulars  as  to 
the  High  Constable,  or  constable  of  the  hundred  or  similar  divi- 
sion ;  who  is  as  much  the  officer  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  as 
the  constable  of  the  vill.  Foti.  128.  He  is  elected  at  the  leet 
or  turn  of  the  hundred,  or  by  justices  of  the  peace.  1  Rol.  Abr. 
535;  Bulst.  174:  3  Keb.  197-  And  by  stet  29  G.  2.  c.  25. 
§  8, 9-  in  Westminster  a  high  constable  is  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  dean  or  high  steward  or  his  deputy  at  a  court  leet. — As 
to  his  power — he  may  hold  petty  or  statute  sessions  (for  hiring 
servants)  according  to  ancient  usage.  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  arrest  for  breach,  or  take  surety, 
of  the  peace.  1  Salk.  381 :  Cro.  Eliz.  375,  376.  He  is  said 
to  be  an  officer  within  the  annual  mutiny  act,  for  billeting  of 
soldiers ;  and  liable  to  the  penalties  thereby  inflicted  for  mal- 
practice in  so  doing ;  and  he  may  occasionally  make  a  deputy, 
whose  acts  in  his  principal's  absence  will  be  good.  1  Blackst. 
350 :  3  Burr.  1262 :  but  see  the  act  §  1.— Undey  stats.  39  Eliz. 
c.  20.  and  13  G.  1.  c.  23.  he  may  determine  complaints  of  clo- 
thiers, and  see  after  abuses  mentioned  in  those  acts.  His  duty 
is — To  present  those  who  harbour  strangers  for  whom  they  wiH 
not  answer.  13  Ed,  I.  c.  6.  To  collect  the  county  rate,  and 
pay  it  to  the  treasurer,  or  account,  at  the  sessions,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  12  O.  2.  0,  29.  To  enforce  the  laws  against 
prdane  swearing.  19  G.  2.  c  21.  To  give  notice  to  the  con- 
stables of  the  orders  of  the  lieutenant  or  deputy  lieutenant  as  to 
the  militia.  26  0. 3.  c,  107*  This  officer  is  removeable  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  on  good  cause.  Bulst.  174:  1  Salk,  150. 
He  shall  be  discharged  fit>m  serving  the  office  of  collector  of 
the  poor^s  rate  during  his  office.    2  Jones,  46. 

I.  1.  His  Quality. — The  constable  was  ordained  to  repress 

felons  and  to  keep  the  peace,  of  which  he  is  a  conservator  by 

the  common  law.  10  Ed.  4.  18:  Cromp.  Just.  201 :  4  Inst.  265. 

His  office  is  therefore,  first,  ordinal  or  primitive,  as  con- 
servator of  the  peace ;  and  secondly,  ministerial  and  relative 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  coroners,  sheriffs,  &c,  whose  precepts 
he  is  to  execute.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  88. 

He  is,  however,  an  officer  only  for  his  own  precinct,  and 
cannot  execute  a  warrant  directed  to  the  constable  of  the  vill, 
or  to  all  constables,  generally,  of  that  particular  jurisdiction; 
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for  he  is  a  constable  no  where  else ;  nor  is  he  compelhble  to 
do  it,  though  the  warrant  be  directed  to  him  by  name ;  but 
he  may,  if  he  will,   and  so  indeed  may  any  other  person. 

1  Hale,  P.  C.  459:  Comb,  446:  Carth,  508:  1  Salk.  176: 
3  Salk.  99:  2  Ld.  Raym,  1300:  12  Mod.  3l6  :  Fott,  312.  n, : 

2  Black.  Rep.  1135  :  I  H.  Black.  13.  See  stat.  24  G.  2.  c  55. 
under  which  a  constable  may  execute  a  warrant  in  any  other 
county,  &c  if  indorsed  by  a  justice  of  such  other  county,  &c, 
and  carry  the  offender  before  a  justice  of  such  other  county, 
8ic.;  and  if  the  offender  shall  give  bail,  the  constable  is  to  deliver 
the  recognizance,  examination,  or  confession,  of  the  offender, 
and  all  other  proceedings  relating  thereto,  to  the  clerk  of 
assizes,  or  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  &c,  where  the 
offence  was  committed,  under  the  penalty  of  10/.  But  if  the 
offence  shall  not  be  bailable,  or  the  offender  shall  not  give  bail, 
the  constable  shall  carry  the  offender  before  a  justice  of  the 
county  where  the  offence  was  committed. 

He  is  an  officer  of  the  court  of  quarter-sessions,  over  whom 
they  have  power.     Comb.  204. 

2.  Qfialtfications. — The  common  law  requires,  that  every  con- 
stable should  be  idoneus  homo,  t.  e.  apt  and  fit  to  execute  the  said 
office ;  and  he  is  said  in  law  to  be  idoneus,  who  has  these  three 
things,  honesty,  knowledge,  and  ability :  honesty,  to  execute  his 
office  truly,  without  malice,  affection,  or  partiality ;  knowledge, 
to  know  what  he  ought  duly  to  do ;  and  ability,  as  well  in  estate 
as  body,  that  he  may  intend  and  execute  his  office  when  need 
is,  diligently ;  and  not  for  impotence  or  poverty  neglect  it. , 
8  Rep.  41.  6.  And  if  one  be  elected  constaUe  who  is  not 
idoneus,  he  by  the  law  may  be  discharged  of  his  office,  and 
another  who  is  idoneus  appointed  in  his  place. 

He  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
12  Aforf.  256. 

He  ought  not  to  be  the  keeper  of  a  public-house.  6  Mod.  42. 
And  this  is  made  an  express  disqualification  in  Westminster, 
by  Stat.  29  G.  3.  c.  25. 

II.  1.  His  Election. — The  constable  is  chosen  by  the  com- 
mon law,  at  the  leet,  or,  where  there  is  no  leet,  at  the  toum ; 
sometimes  by  the  suitors,  and  sometimes  by  the  steward; 
and  now  in  many  towns  and  parishes  by  the  parishioners; 
aU  according  to  ancient  and  particular  usage.  If  he  be  present 
when  chosen,  he  is  to  take  the  oath  in  court ;  if  absent,  he 
may  be  sworn  before  a  (single)  justice  of  the  peace.  But  in 
the  latter  case  he  ought  to  have  special  notice  of  his  election, 
and  a  time  and  place  should  be  appointed  for  his  taking  the 
oath  [[well  and  truly  to  serve  the  office.^]  4  Inst.  265  :  2  Salk. 
502  :  Comb.  4l6 :  2  Jones,  212 :  SaUc.  175 :  Ld.  Raym.  70,  71  : 
2  Stra.  1119.  1149:  5  Mod.  ISO,  1 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  10. 
§46. 

Corporations  have  no  power  at  common  law  to  elect  a  con- 
stable, and  it  can  only  be  by  prescription.  1  L4.  Raym.  94 : 
2  Salk.  52. 

Constables  of  London  (which  city  is  divided  into  twenty- 
six  wards,  and  every  ward  into  precincts,  in  each  whereof  is  a 
constable)  are  nominated  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  precinct  on 
St.  Thomas's  day,  and  confirmed,  or  otherwise,  at  the  court  of 
wardmote;  and  after  they  are  confirmed,  they  are  sworn  into 
their  offices  at  a  court  of  aldermen  on  the  next  Monday  after 
Twelfth-day ;  their  oath  is  long  and  particular,  and  goes  to 
duties  now  seldom  performed,  but  regulated  by  articles  of  the 
wardmote  inquest,  which  directs  the  several  matters  to  be 
observed  by  the  constable ;  who  is  in  the  nature  of  a  general 
superintendant  of  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  he  ought 
to  notice  all  new-comers^  who,  if  of  bad  character,  may  be 
required  to  give  security  for  their  good  behaviour,  or  be  im- 
prisoned; and  see  Carth.  129*  138.  Every  constable  may 
execute  warrants  through  the  whole  city. 

In  case  a  constable  die,  or  quit  the  precinct,  two  justices 
may  make  and  swear  a  new  one,  till  the  lord  of  the  manor 
shall  hold  a  court  leet,  or  till  the  next  quarter  sessions,  who 
may  either  approve  of  the  constable  so  made,  or  appoint 
another.  Also,  if  he  continue  above  a  year  in  office,  the  quarter 


sessions  may  discharge  him,  and  put  another  in  his  j^aee  until 
the  lord  shall  hold  a  court.  But  justices  of  the  peace,  either 
in  or  out  of  the  quarter  sessions,  cannot  in  any  other  case 
discharge  a  constable  chosen  in  the  leet.  Stat.  1 3  and  1 4  Car.  SL 
c.  12:  Comb.  328:  iS/ra.719.  1070. 1213:  Bulsl.  174:  Siy.3&ii 
Barn.  51. 

A  mandamus  may  be  granted  to  the  steward  of  the  court- 
leet  to  swear  a  constable.     Comb.  51. 

A  person  may  be  indicted  for  not  taking  upon  him  the  office 
of  constable.  Stra.  920.  See  5  Mod.  96.  for  the  form  of  Uie 
indictment.  And  the  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  office  is 
primd  Jade  evidence  of  a  refusal  to  take  upon  him  the  office. 
Rex  V.  Brain,  3  Bam.  4*  AdoL  614. 

In  the  leet  or  town  where  one  is  elected  constable,  and 
refuses  to  be  sworn,  he  may,  if  present,  be  fined  for  the  con- 
tempt ;  if  absent,  amerced  or  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  non- 
acceptance  of  the  office  according  to  the  order.     5  Mod.  130. 

Though  the  justices  of  the  peace  have  not  originally  the' 
making  of  the  constable,  it  is  matter  of  the  peace  within  their 
general  jurisdiction,  and  they  may  examine  it  in  their  sessions. 

2  Jon.  212.  See  1  Mod.  13.  And  onjust  cause  remove  them. 
4  Inst.  267'  And  by  warrant  compel  them  to  appear  and  be 
sworn.     5  Mod.  128  :  All.  78. 

An  information  in  the  nature  of  a  auo  warranto  is  grantahle 
against  one  to  show  by  what  authority  he  exercises  the  office 
of  constable.     2  Stra.  1213. 

By  1  and  2  fP.  4.  c.  41.  two  or  more  justices,  on  information 
on  oath,  that  tumult,  riot,  or  felony,  has  taken  place,  or  may 
be  apprehended,  in  any  parish,  &c,  may  nominate  housdioidav 
(not  exempt)  to  be  special  constables,  who  shall  take  the  oath 
required  by  the  act;  and  notice  of  the  nomination  sliall  be  for- 
warded to  the  secretary  of  state  and  lieutenant  of  the  county. 
§  2.  Secretary  of  state  may,  on  representation  of  the  juices, 
order  persons  exempt  to  be  sworn  in.  §  4.  The  justices  may 
make  orders  for  rendering  such  special  constables  more  efficient, 
and  may  remove  them  for  misconduct.  §  5.  Such  special  con- 
stables to  have  all  the  powers  and  immunities  of  orcHnary  con- 
stables. $  6.  On  representation  from  two  justices  of  adjoining 
county  that  extraordinary  circumstances  render  it  expedient, 
the  justices  of  the  county  wherein  constables  are  acting  may 
order  them  to  act  in  the  adjoining  county.  The  act  does  not 
extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  constables  in  Ireland,  see  itat 

3  G.  4.  c.  103 :  5  C  4.  cc.  IS.  23 :  and  9  G.  4.  c.  63 :  8  G.4. 
c.  67. 

2.  Exemptions  from  serving  the  Office. — 1.  Aged  persons, 
incapacitated  by  weakness,  should  never  be  elected ;  and  in 
Westminster  those  of  sixty-three  years  old  are  expne^dy  ex« 
empted  by  stat  31  G.  2.  c.  17*  §  13. — 2.  Aldermen  of  London, 
Doug.  533.  1  Jon.  462 :  Cro.  Car.  585. — 3.  Apothecaries  prac- 
tising in,  or  within  seven  miles  of  London,  free  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  or  in  the  country,  havinj^  served  seven  years. 
Stat.  6  and  7  W.  3.  c.  4. — 4.  Attorneys  of  the  Courts  of  K.  B. 
and  C.  P.  Noy.  1 12 :  Mar.  30 :  Cro.  Car.  389 :  i>w^.  558.-^ 
5.  Barbers,  see  post.  Surgeons.— 6.  Practising  Barristers. 
2H.  P.C.103:  1  Mod.  22. — 7*  Dissenters,  being  teachers  and 
preachers,  but  not  others,  by  stat.  1  fV,  Sjf  M.  c.  18.  See  post, 
— 8.  Foreigtiers  naturalized,  6  Burr.  2790.  who  may  rather 
be  said  to  be  incapacitated. — 9*  Militia,  seijeants  or  private 
men  serving  in.  26  G.  3.  c.  107.  §  130. — 10.  Partiament, 
servants  to  members  of;  1  Mod.  13;  but  this  seems  doubtfuL 
— 1 1 .  Physicians,  president  and  fellows  of  the  ooU^e  in  Lon- 
don, by  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  40.  but  no  other  physicians,  nor  th^ 
elsewhere.  See  1  Mod.  22.  and  contra  1  Sid.  431 :  2  Keb.  578  : 
2  H.  P.  C.  100.— 12.  Surgeons  free  of  the  Surgeons'  Company 
in  London,  examined,  approved,  and  exercising  the  science  ; 
by  staU.  5  H.  8.  c.  6:  32  H.  8.  c.  42:  18  G. 2.  c.  15:  and  by 
custom  all  surgeons.  Com.  Rep.  312.  But  not  a  mere  memb^ 
of  the  Barber's  Company.  Rex  y.  Chappie,  3  Camp.gi,  A 
college  barber  at  Oxford.  Doug.  531. — 13.  VobnUeers  or 
members  of  yeomanry  corps  actually  enrolled  and  efiective. 
57  G.  3.  c.  44.  §  3.  (Exp.)  But  not  masters  of  arts.  5  Fin.  429. 
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Nor  justices  of  peace  in  another  county.  Sira.  6*98.  But  see 
ante.  Aldermen.  Nor  officers  of  the  Guards.  1  Lev.  233 : 
1  Sid.  272.  355  :  2  H.  P,  C.  100.  Nor  officers  or  watchmen 
at  the  Custom-house.  1  Sid.  272.  Nor  tenants  in  ancient 
demesne.  1  Vent.  344.  Nor  a  younger  brother  of  the  Trinity 
House.     1  Term  Rep.  679- 

If,  however,  a  gentleman  of  quality,  or  a  physician,  officer, 
&C.,  be  chosen  cansiahle,  where  there  are  sufficient  persons 
beside,  and  no  special  custom  concerning  it,  it  is  said  such 
persons  may  be  relieved  in  B.  R.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  100.  c.  10. 
$41. 

A  constable  may  make  a  deputy,  but  a  constable  is  answer- 
able, and  his  deputy  ought  to  be  sworn,  though  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  necessary.  Sid.'355  :  and  see  1  Burn  129 :  3  Burr.  126*2  : 
Sira.  9i2  :  Cramp.  J.  P.  201 :  Bacon,  L.  T.  187  :  Moore,  845 : 
3  BuUt.  78:  \  Ro.  Rep.  274:  1  Rol.  Abr.  591 :  1  Term 
Rep.  682.  But  if  the  deputy  is  duly  allowed  and  sworn,  the 
principal  is  not  answerable.  Wood,  L  1.  c.  1.  Dissenters  chosen 
to  the  office  of  constables,  &c.,  scrupling  to  take  the  oaths,  may 
execute  the  office  by  deputy,  who  shall  comply  with  the  law 
in  this  behalf.  Stat.  I  W.  S^  M.  c.  18.  Constables  may  ap- 
point a  deputy  or  person  to  execute  a  warrant,  when  by  reason 
of  sickness,  &c.  they  cannot  do  it  themselves.  A  woman  made 
constable,  by  virtue  of  a  custom,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
shall  serve  by  turns,  on  account  of  their  estates  or  houses,  may 
procure  another  to  serve  for  her,  and  the  custom  is  good.  Cra 
Car.  389 :  2  Term  Rep.  395.    See  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  10.  §  37. 

A  person  is  not  liable  to  serve  the  office  of  constable  unless 
resident  in  the  parish ;  and  therefore  a  person  occupying  a  house, 
and  paying  all  parish  rates  for  it,  and  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
a  printer,  frequenting  the  house  on  work  days,  and  sometimes 
working  there  during  the  night,  but  not  sleeping  there,  is  not 
liaUe  to  serve  the  office  in  the  parish  where  the  house  is 
situate.     Rex  v.  Adlard,  4  Bam.  ^  C.  772. 

III.  His  Power  and  Authority. ^^The  constaUe  hath  as  good 
authcnrity  in  his  place,  as  the  cmef  justice  of  £ngland  hadi  in 
his.     1  Ro.  Rep.  238. 

But  a  constable  cannot  act  as  such  out  of  his  particular  dis- 
trict, even  though  a  warrant  is  directed  to  A.  constable  of  B. ; 
to  C.  and  to  all  other  officers  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  D. 
1  H.  Blackst.  15.  n.  But  in  1  Ld.  Raym.  736.  it  is  said  that 
a  constable  may  execute  a  warrant  out  of  his  liberty  (any 
where  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices),  though  he  is  not 
compellaUe  so  to  do ;  for  under  a  ma^trate's  warrant  (for 
levying  a  poor's  rate),  directed  to  the  constable  of  the  parish 
of  A.,  they  may  seize  goods  in  the  parish  of  B.  1  Ld.  Raym. 
735.  545.    His  office  may  be  served  by  deputy.    1  Term  Rep. 

679. 

It  may  save  much  trouble  to  the  inquirer  to  class  the  objects 
of  his  power  and  authority,  as  well  as  those  of  his  duty,  in 
alphabetical  order ;  a  method  in  some  measure  formerly  pur- 
sued in  Law  Dictionaries,  but  not  with  sufficient  care  and 
accuracy. 

1.  Affray.'^li  he  see  one  making  affiray,  or  assaulting 
another,  or  breaking  the  peace,  or  hear  or  know  one  to  menace, 
or  threaten  to  kill,  wound,  maim,  or  beat  another,  the  constable 
BMiy  take  and  set  him  in  the  stocks,  or  commit  him  to  prison 
(as  he  may  persons  about  to  make  an  affiray,  and  commanded 
to  disperse)  till  the  offender  find  surety  to  keep  the  peace, 
or  for  his  sood  behaviour.  Cromp.  J.  P.  130,  1.  155.  210: 
DalL  33 :  Lamb.  135. 141.  But  he  may  not  set  one  who  hath 
broken  the  peace  in  the  stocks,  if  he  can  have  him  to  the  next 
gaol  for  the  night.  22  Ed.  4.  35.  Neither  may  he  commit  a 
party  qfUr  an  a£&ay  to  oompd  him  to  find  surety  (^  the  peace, 
as  he  cannot  take  any  man's  oath  that  he  is  in  fear  of  his  life. 
But  he  may  upon  complaint  arrest  the  party,  and  bring  him 
before  a  justice  of  peace  (which  indeed  is  always  the  safest 
way)  to  find  surety.  Cro.  El  375 :  Bro.  Tit.  Faux.  Imp.  6 : 
S  aale,  P.  C.  88.  90.    If  men  be  making  affiray  in  a  house, 
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and  the  doors  are  shut,  or  persons  making  affray,  run  into  a 
house,  the  constable  may  enter  to  see  the  peace  kept.  And  if 
man-slaughter,  or  bloodshed,  is  likely  to  ensue,  and  entrance 
upon  demand  is  re/used,  he  may  break  open  the  doors  to  keep 
the  peace  and  prevent  the  danger.  Cromp.  J.  P.  130.  h.i 
2  Hale,  P.  C.  95.  135.     See  post,  2. 

Aid  of  the  subject,  requiring;  see  next  division.  Arrest. 

Alehouses. — See  3.  and  post,  IV. 

2.  Arrest  of  Felons,  ^c. — Where  a  felony  is  committed,  though 
out  of  his  precinct,  the  constable  may,  ex  qfflcio,  without  a 
warrant,  arrest  the  felon  (if  found  within  his  precinct),  and 
imprison  him  till  he  can  be  conveyed  to  a  justice  of  peace,  or  to 
the  common  gaol.     2  Hale,  P.  C.  90.  95.  120.     If  the  felon 
in  any  case  resists  or  flies,  whether  after  arrest  or  before,  and 
cannot  be  taken,  the  constable  may  kill  him,  and  such  killing 
is  justifiable.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  481.  9;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  90.  Where 
a  felony  has  been  actually  committed,  the  constable  (or  any 
person),  upon  probaUe  grounds  of  suspicion,  may   lawfully 
(and  it  is  the  constable's  duty  to)  apprehend  the  suspected 
person,  and  carry  him  before  a  mi^istrate.  Cromp.  J.  P.  153.  b. 
201.  b. :    2  Hale,  P.  C.  9:    11  Mod.  248 :    Doug.  345  :  Led- 
with  V.  Catchpole,  Pasch.  23  G.  3.  B.  R. :    Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1 1. 
§  15.  It.     Stat.  22  G.  c.  58.  empowers  constables  and  watch- 
men to  arrest  persons  suspected  of  conve3ring  away  stolen  goods 
by  night.     Probable  grounds  are  very  many,  e.  g.  common 
fame ;  hue   and  cry  levied  ;  goods  found  on  a  person,   &c« 
Cromp.  J.  P.  87.   154:    Ow.   121:    12  Rep.  92:  2  Hale, 
P.  C.  81 :  3  Bulst.  287*     In  case  of  a  felony  committed,  or  in 
danger  to  be  committed  (as  if  one  beat  or  wound  another 
dangerously),  the  constable,  either  upon  complaint,  or  hue  and 
cry,  may  break  open  the  doors  to  take  the  offender,  if  upon 
demand  and  notice  he  will  not  yield  himself,  or  entrance  be 
refused;  or  if  the  constable  act  under  a  justice's  warrant  for 
treason  or  felony.     And  he  may  imprison  the  offender  till  the 
injured  party  is  out  of  danger.     2  Hale,  P.  C.  82.  90.  4: 
Cromp.  J.  P.  141 :  Brownl.  211  :  1  Bulst.  146.  The  constable 
may  officially  imprison  for  a  time  to  prevent  felony ;  as  if  he  see 
two  with  weapons  drawn  ready  to  fight:  or  if  a  man  in  a  fury 
be  purposed  to  kill,  maim,  or  beat  another.    He  may  also  arrest 
and  imprison  one  for  a  felonious  intent,  as  if  a  man  bring  a  help- 
less infant  into  a  field,  or  elsewhere,  and  leave  it  to  perish 
for  want:  and  the  constable  see  this  himself.    Moore,  284: 
Poph.  13.     Though  no  felony  has  actually  been  committed, 
constable  and  his  assistants  are  justified  in  arresting  on  a  given 
charge  of  felony;  Doug.  359s  360;  and  in  this  case  constable 
may   discharge  ^e  person  suspected.     Cro.  EL  202.   752: 
Dalt.  272.     Where  there  is  reasonable  eround  of  suspicion 
the  constable  is  justified  in  arresting,  though  it  turns  out 
that  no  felony  has  been  committed.  Beckwith  v.  Philby,  6  Bam. 
Sf  C.  ^35.     He  may  arrest  persons  coming  before  the  king's 
justices  with  force  and  arms,  or  who  brinff  force  in  affray  of 
the  peace,  or  go  or  ride  armed  in  a  warlike  and  unnecessary 
manner.  Stai.  2  Ed.  3.  c.  3.     He  may  take  aid  of  his  neigh- 
bours to  arrest  another,  or  in  execution  of  any  part  of  his  duty 
at  oommon  law,   and    under  several  statutes,  and  they  are 
eompelled  to  assist  him;  upon  affray,  or  such  like,  he  may 
raise  the  people  of  the  realm  to  cause  the  peace  to  be  observed. 
Cromp.  J.  P.  141.  201.  b.i  Comb.  309.    He  may  carry  one 
that  he  has  arrested  for  felony  to  the  common  geual,  and  the 
gaoler  is  bound  to  receive  him.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  595*    He  is 
bound  to  carry  him  before  a  justice  as  soon  as  he  reasonably 
can.     Wright  v.  Court,  4  B.  ^  C.  596. 

As  to  what  constable  shall  do  with  a  prisoner  when  taken, 
if  for  an  afiray,  see  Affray  above.  In  other  offences  he  may 
convey  his  prisoners  to  the  sheriff,  or  his  jailor  of  the  county ; 
or  to  the  jailor  of  the  iranchise  in  which  they  are  taken,  who 
are  bound  to  receive  them.  Stai»  4  Ed.  3.  c.  10.  See  stats. 
5  H.  4.  c.  10 :  23  H.  8.  c.  2.  But  the  b^t  way  tfi  all  cases 
is,  to  take  him  to  a  justice  of  peace,  to  bail  or  discharge  him ; 
till  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  keep  and  imprison 
2n 
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an  oflTender.  2  H.  P.  C.  95.  120.  If  a  felon  fly,  constable 
ought  to  seize  his  goods,  and  keep  them  for  the  king's  use, 
and  send  hue  and  cry  after  him.  Stat*  2?  EUz.  c.  13  :  Dall, 
289.  S40:   Cromp,  J.  P.  201.  b. 

Armed  going. — See  ante,  2. 

Assault. — See  ante,  1,  2. 

3.  Breaking  open  Doors, — See  this  division  passim. — Other 
occasions  not  yet  mentioned  which  justify  so  doing,  are — A 
capias  utlagaium,  or  capias  pro  Jine. — On  forcible  entry  and 
detainer  found  by  inquisition,  or  view  of  justices. — On  escape 
from  a  lawful  arrest. — On  warrant  to  search  for  stolen  goods 
if  found.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  151.  117.  It  is  best  ^always,  and 
generally  requisite,  first  to  signify  the  cause  of  the  constable's 
coming,  and  to  demand  that  the  door  should  be  opened. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  14:  Fast.  136.  320. 

4.  Deserters. — Constables  may  apprehend  persons  suspected 
to  be  such,  and  take  them  before  a  justice,  under  the  annual 
mutiny  acts,  and  he  is  allowed  20#.  ^r  each. 

5.  Disorderly  Houses  and  Persons. — If  there  be  disorderly 
drinking  or  noise  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  night,  especially 
in  inns,  taverns,  or  ale-houses,  the  constable  or  his  watch 
demanding  entrance,  and  being  refused,  may  break  open  the 
doors  to  see  and  su])press  the  disorder ;  as  is  constantly  done 
in  London  and  Middlesex.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  95. — He  or  his 
watchmen  (or  indeed  any  men)  may  apprehend  indecent  night- 
walkers,  and  commit  them  till  morning.  2  Hale,  P.  C,  93. — 
And  he  may  arrest  and  commit  lewd  persons  frequenting 
bawdy-houses,  to  make  them  find  security  for  their  good  be- 
haviour. Cromp.  J.  P.  153.6.  See  tit.  Bawdy-houses,  and 
stat,  5  Ed.  3.  c.  1 4. 

Felons. — Arrest,  imprisonment,  and  flight  of.     See  ante,  2. 
Hue  and  Ci;y.— See  ante,  2.  adjinem;  and  IV. 

6.  Husbandry. — He  may  grant  testimonials  under  seal  to 
servants  in  licensing  them  to  change  their  masters.  Stat. 
5  Eliz^  c.  4.  And  by  the  same  statute,  he  is  to  cause  all 
persons  meet  for  labour  to  serve  by  the  day,  in  mowing, 
reaping,  &c. ;  or  on  refusal,  set  them  in  the  stocks. 

ImprLwnment.'^See  this  division  passim. 

7.  Inn-keepers. — The  constable  on  complaint  may  compel 
them  to  receive  guests.  Br.  Act.  sur  le  Case,  76:  Cromp. 
J.  P.  201.     See  stat.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  9, 

8.  Insult,  to  himself;  he  may  imprison  any  one  insulting, 
assaulting,  or  making  aflray  on  him,  or  opposing  him,  though 
only  verbally,  in  execution  of  his  office.  1  Ko.  Rep.  238: 
Cromp.  J.  P\  131 :   Clayt.  10. 

9.  Lunatics,  or  Madmen. — The  constable  may  take  and  im- 
prison ;  and  he  shall  not  be  charged  if  they  die  there.  Ow.  28 : 
and  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Lunatics. 

10.  Peace,  Surety  of.-^  See  ante,  1,2. — The  constable  may 
take  surety  by  obligation  in  his  own  name,  but  not  otherwise, 
and  may  certify  it  at  the  sessions.  10  Ed.  4.  c.  18 :  Br.  Peace, 
pi.  2 :  Sureties,  pL  23 :  Cromp.  /.  P.  131 :  4  Inst.  265  :  Cro. 
El.  375,  6. 

1 1 .  Warrants. — Where  constable  has  a  warrant,  he  is  tied 
up  thereby,  to  act  only  as  it  directs.  11  Mod.  248. — If  he 
arrests  on  a  general  warrant  (before  some  justice),  he  may 
carry  his  prisoner  to  what  justice  he  will.  5  Rep.  59«  See 
stat.  24  G.  2.  c.  55.  as  to  indorsed  warrants,  by  which  oifenders 
may  be  taken  in  any  county ;  ante,  I.  1. 

Though  the  constable  is  not  named  in  3  and  4  W,  Sf  M. 
c.  10.  nor  appointed  to  be  the  officer  to  execute  the  warrants, 
yet  the  justices  may  command  him  to  execute  them.  1  Salk. 
381.  And  a  constable  need  not  return  hb  warrant,  but  should 
keep  it  for  his  own  justification.  See  stat.  24  G.  1.  c.  44: 
1  Salk.  381 :  2  Ld.  Raym,  lip6. 

The  constable  is  the  proper  officer  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
bound  to  execute  his  lawful  warrants ;  and  therefore  where  a 
statute  authorizes  a  justice  to  convict  a  person  of  any  crime, 
and  to  levy  the  penalty,  &c.  without  saying  to  whom  such 
warrant  shall  be  direct^,  the  constable  is  the  officer  to  execute 


the  warrant,  and  must  obey  it.  5  Mod.  ISO:  1  Salk.  381. 
Constable  must  at  his  peril  take  notice  that  his  warrant  is  by 
one  in  the  commission  of  the  peace;  12  Mod.  347;  and  that 
the  matter  is  within  the  justice's  jurisdiction.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  13.  §  11. — And  if  guOty  of  misdemeanour  in  executing  a 
lawful  warrant,  he  becomes  a  trespasser.  12  Mod.  344. — But 
a  warrant  properly  penned  (even  though  the  magistrate  who 
issues  it  should  exceed  his  jurisdiction),  will  by  stat.  24  G.  2. 
c.  44.  at  all  events  indemnify  the  officer  who  executes  it  minis- 
terially.    4  Comm.  288. 

12.  Watch. — Constable  hath  power  ex  officio  to  keep  a  watch 
for  the  purpose  to  raise  or  pursue  hue  and  cry  upon  robberies 
committed,  by  the  statute  of  Winton,  c.  1 ;  to  search  for  lodgers 
in  suburbs  of  cities  that  are  suspicious  persons,  which  is  to  be 
done  every  week,  or  at  least  once  in  fifteen  days,  by  the  same 
statute,  r.  4;  for  such  as  ride  or  go. armed,  by  the  statute  of 
2  Ed.  S.  c.  S;  for  night-walkers  and  persons  suspicious,  either 
by  night  or  day,  by  the  statute  of  5  Ed.  3.  c.  4.  And  it  is  in 
his  power  to  hold  such  watches  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  the 
watchmen  are  his  ministers  and  assistants,  and  are  under  the 
same  protection  with  him,  and  may  act  as  he  doth,  and  regu- 
larly he  ought  to  be  in  company  with  them  in  their  walk  and 
watch.     2  Hale,  P.  C.  97- 

A  watchman  hath  a  double  protection  of  the  law,  viz.  1. 
As  an  assistant  to  the  constable  when  he  is  present  or  in  the 
watch.  2.  Purely  as  a  watchman  set  by  order  of  law ;  and 
the  law  takes  notice  of  his  authority ;  and  the  killing  of  a 
watchman  in  the  execution  of  his  office  is  murder.  2  HaU, 
P.  C.  ubi  sup. — If  an  inhabitant  refuse  to  watch  in  his  turn, 
constable  may  set  him  in  the  stocks.  3  Lev.  208.  See  stat. 
14  G.  3.  c.  90.  for  regulating  the  nightly  watch  and  duty  of 
constables  in  Westminster,  10  G.  2.  c.  22.  for  London,  and 
other  acts  only  of  very  local  importance,  and  which  those  who 
are  to  act  under  should  diligently  consult.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Watchmen. 

By  62  G.  3.  c.  17.  a  temporary  act  (last  continued  by  58  G.  3. 
c.  52.)  the  constables  under  the  direction  of  justices  of  the 
peace  are  to  assist  in  execution  of  that  act,  in  places  where  dis- 
turbances prevail  or  are  apprehended. 

IV.  His  Duty. — The  constable's  duty  and  office  continue 
till  his  successor  be  sworn.  1 2  Mod.  256.  Though  he  may 
for  just  cause  be  removed  bv  the  authority  which  elected  liim. 
Bulst.  174:  2  Hawk.  P.  C.'c  10.  §  37,  38. 

Affray. — See  III.  1. 

y^/e-Aoii^e^.— Constables  are  to  enforce  the  penalties  against 
the  keepers  of.  See  ante,  III.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Ale-houses. 
And  stats.  1  Jac.  1.  c.9'  and  3  Car.  1.  c.  4. — And  by  stat, 
26  G.  2.  c.  31.  constable  is  to  give  notice  of  the  days  appointed 
for  licensing. 

Armed  going. — See  ante.  III.  2.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Arms. 

Bawdy-houses. — See  ante.  III. 

Bridges. — By  stat.  22  H.  8.  c.  5.  constable  and  two  most  able 
inhabitants  in  the  parish  are  to  make  an  assessment  for  the 
repairs  of  bridges,  to  be  allowed  by  justices.  See  1  Hawk.  P.C. 
C.77.  §7. 

Burglary. — If  constable  have  notice  that  one  is  committed, 
it  is  his  duty  to  pursue  the  felon  immediately,  though  in  the 
night.     Cro.El.l6. 

Customs. — By  6  G.  4.  c.  108.  §  40.  constables  with  officers  of 
the  Customs  having  a  writ  of  assistance,  may  enter  houses  to 
search  for  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods. 

Distress,  for  rent. — Constables  are  to  assist  in.  See  this 
Diet,  tit  Distress.  He  is  to  make  distresses  under  justices' 
warrants.  Stat.  27  G.  2.  c.  20 ;  under  which  constable  may  take 
his  own  reasonable  charges. 

Drunkenness. — To  assist  the  justices  in  punishing;  under 
stat.  4  Jac.  I.  c.5. 

Escape.^See  post,  VI. 

Felons.^See  ante,  III.  2. — Felon's  goods. — Constable  must 
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keep  goods  found  on  the  felon  till  trial,  and  then  return  them 
acoOToing  to  the  directions  of  the  court. 

FUhing  unlawfuL — Constahle  is  to  assist  in  enforcing  acts 
against.  These  provisions  are  now  consolidated  in  7  and  8 
(j.  4.  c.  29.  §  54,  35 :  and  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  15. 

Forcible  Entry. — Constable  is  to  give  assistance  to  just  ices  of 
the  peace,  in  removing,  or  shall  be  committed  and  fined.  5  Rep,  2. 
Gunpowder. — Under  stat.  12  G,  S,  c.  6l.  constable  may  by 
warrant  search  for  gunpowder. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars.^  By  stat  8  and  9  W,  3.  c.  25.  con- 
stable is  to  assist  in  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  travel  without  licences,  and  by  stat. 
11  G.  2.  c.  2S.  a^nst  hawkers  of  spirits. 

Highways, — Constable  is  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  putting 
the  acts  in  execution  relating  to ;  and  to  return  lists  of  persons 
qualified  for  the  office  of  surveyor,  &c ;  but  he  is  not  bound  to 
present  them  if  out  of  repair.  1  Vent,  SSii.  Held  contra, 
3  Mauie  4'  S.  465 ;  but  now  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  3S,  he  is  not 
bound.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  Highway, 

Horses. — Constable  is  to  be  assisting  in  driving  off  commons, 
forests,  &C.  horses  and  cattle,  on  pain  of  40^.     Stat,  32  H.  8. 
c  IS ;  but  see  stats,  2  Eliz,  c,  8:  and  21  Jac.  1.  c.  28. — And  in 
levying  duties  on  horses  under  stat,  25  G.  3.  c,  49. 
Hue  and  Cry, — See  that  tit. 
Husbandry, — See  ante,  III. 
Innkeepers. — See  ante^  III. 

Juries. — Under  6  G.  4.  c.  50.  §  6.  constables,  on  receipt  of 
warrants  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  are  to  issue  precepts  to 
churchwardens  and  overseers  within  their  constablewicks, 
commanding  them  to  make  out  the  jury  lists ;  and  where  there 
are  seyeral  high  constables  for  any  hundred,  wapentake,  &c., 
caeh  shall  be  liable  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  through 
the  whole  hundred. 

Lottery  Offices  illegal,  constable  is  to  endeavour  to  suppress. 
Stai.27  G.S.  c.  I. 
MaU.^See  this  Diet.  tit.  Mali. 

MUkia. — Constable's  duty  as  to.     See  the  statutes  52  G.  3. 
c.  38 :  43  G.  3.  c  50. 
Night  Walkers.^See  III. 

Physicians,  College  of. — By  stats.  14  and  15  H,8,  c,5,  and 
3^  If.  8.  c.  40.  in  the  city  of   London,    constable    is  to  be 
saisting  to  them  in  putting  their  laws  in  execution. 
Plague. — See  ante.  III. 

Poor's  Rate,— Under  stat  43  Eliz,  c.  2.  §  12.  the  weekly 
rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  to  be  assessed,  in  case  the 
parishioners  disagree,  by  the  churchwardens  and  constables, 
who  are  in  either  case  to  levy  the  rate ;  and  by  §  35.  the 
churchwardens  and  constables  of  every  parish  are  to  collect  the 
sums  rated,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  high-constable.  And 
see  siaL  12  G.  2.  c.  29.  and  this  Diet.  Poor, 

Postage. — Under  stat.  9  Anne,  c,  10.  to  levy  money  due  for 
postage  of  letters  under  51.  §  30. 

Presentments. — Constable  is  at  the  quarter-sessions  to  make 
pfesentment  of  all  things  against  the  peace,  and  belonging  to 
his  office.  Dalt.  J.  P,  47^:  Fitz.  J.  P.  6.  And  they  are 
usually  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  attend  the  quarter-sessions 
and  uamxes  to  make  presentments;  which  seems  justified  by 
no  express  law,  though  perhaps  by  usage.  But  now  by  stat. 
7  9md  8  G.  4.  c.  38.  no  constable  shall  be  required  to  deliver 
any  presentment  respecting  popish  recusants,  absence  from 
diur^  rogues  and  vagabondb,  inmates,  retailers  of  brandy, 
fbrestaDerSy  relators,  cursing  and*  swearing,  servants  out  of 
serrieey  felonies,  unlicensed  or  disordeiiy  houses,  false  weights 
and  measaresy  highways,  bridges,  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful 


RioL — Constables  are  to  suppress,  and  they  may  ex  officio  com- 
mit oflfenders,  &c.    See  stat.  1  G.  1.  c.  5  :  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Riot. 

Robbery. — See  Hue  and  Cry. 

Scavengers'  rates  in  London  shall  be  made  by  constables  and 
diurchwardens,  under  stat.  2W.^M.  si.  2.  c.  8. 


Scolds. — Under  a  presentment  in  the  leet  and  the  steward's 
warrant,  constable  and  his  assistant  may  put  them  in  the 
cucking  stool.     Moor,  847* 

Servants, — See  III.  Constables  to  assist  in  lex^ing  duty  on, 
under  stat.  25  G.  3.  c.  43. 

Soldiers, — Constables  are  to  quarter  soldiers  in  inns,  ale- 
houses, victualling  houses,  &c.  Not  to  receive  any  reward  to 
excuse  quartering  them.  To  give  in  lists  to  the  justices  of 
the  houses  and  persons  obliged  to  quarter  soldiers,  and  to  provide 
carriages  for  troops  on  their  march.  See  the  annual  statutes 
concerning  soldiers,  and  ante,  III. 

Statutes,  or  Acts  of  Parliament ;  constables  are  called  upon 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of  these,  on  almost  innumerable 
occasions. 

Sunday. — Constable  is  to  enforce  acts  1  Car.  1.  c.  1.  and 
29  Car,  2.  c.  7«  against  the  profanation  of.  Where  a  parish 
clerk  having  refused  to  read  a  notice  in  church,  and  the  party 
delivering  it  read  it  himself  while  the  minister  was  going  to 
the  communion  table,  and  no  part  of  the  service  going  on,  and 
thereupon  the  defendant,  a  constable,  took  him  from  church,  and 
detained  him  an  hour  till  the  service  finished,  and  then  let 
him  go  on  promising  to  attend  before  a  magistrate,  it  was  held 
that  though  he  was  justified  in  removing  him,  yet  the  deten- 
tion after  the  service  was  over  was  illegal,  as  there  was  na 
malicious  disturbance  of  the  church,  amounting  to  an  offence 
against  the  statute.  2  Bam,  Sf  C.  699.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Holidays, 

Swearing, — By  stat.  19  G.  2.  c.  21.  constable  is  to  levy  the 
penalty  for  profane  swearing:  which  is  Is.  for  a  servant^ 
labourer,  &c ;  2s.  for  others  under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman ; 
and  5s.  for  a  gentleman;  and  as  the  crime  is  repeated,  the 
penalty  is  to  be  doubled. 

Vagrants. — Constables  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  laws  against. 
See  this  Diet.  tit.  Vagrants. 

Warrants  of'  Jtistices. — It  is  part,  and  a  great  part  of  con- 
stable's duty  to  execute  these,  which  are  issued  under  an 
amazing  variety  of  acts  of  parliament ;  in  all  which  cases  con- 
stable's office  is  chiefly  ministerial.     See  ante.  III. 

Watch — See  ante.  III. 

Weavers,  Kidderminster. — Constables  to  assist,  by  stats. 
22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  8. 

Wreck. — Under  stat.  12  Anne,  st,  2.  c,  18.  constables  may 
call  together  assistance  to  save  ships  from  wreck ;  and  see  thu 
Diet.  tit.  Wreck. 


V.  His  Protection,  Indemnity,  and  Allowances, — If  a  con- 
stable doth  not  his  duty,  he  may  be  indicted  and  fined  by  the 
justices  of  peace ;  on  the  other  hand  he  is  protected  by  law  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  he  shall  have  aid  of  the 
county  to  pacify  aflrays. 

By  stat.  7  Jac.  1.  c.  5.  if  any  action  is  brought  against  a 
constable,  for  any  thing  done  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he,  and 
also  all  others  who  in  his  aid,  or  by  his  command,  shall  do 
any  thing  concerning  his  office,  may  plead  the  general  issue, 
and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence ;  and  if  he  recovers  he 
shall  have  double  costs.  But  this  must  be  certified  on  the 
record  by  the  judge.  2  Vent.  45 :  Doug.  294. — And  see  stat, 
19  G.  2.  c.  21.  against  profane  swearing,  which  gives  treble 
costs. 

By  stat.  24  G.  2.  c.  44.  no  action  shall  be  brought  against 
any  constable,  or  other  officer,  or  any  person  acting  by  his 
order,  and  in  his  aid,  for  any  thing  done  in  obedience  to  any 
warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,  until  demand  of  the  perusal  and 
copy  of  such  warrant,  and  the  same  hath  been  refused  or 
neglected  by  the  space  of  six  days;  and  in  case  after  such 
demand,  and  compliance  therewith,  any  action  shall  be  brought 
against  such  constable,  &c,  without  making  the  justice  a 
defendant;  then  on  producing  and  proving  such  warrant,  the 
jury  shall  give  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  notwithstanding 
2n2 
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any  defect  of  jurisdiction  in  such  justice :  and  if  such  action  I 
be  brought  jointly  against  such  justice,  and  ahio  against  such 
constable,  &c,  then  on  proof  of  such  warrant,  the  jury  shall  find 
for  such  constable,  &c.;  and  if  the  verdict  shall  be  given 
against  the  justice,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  his  costs  against 
him  to  be  taxed  so  as  to  include  costs  plaintiff  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  to  such  defendant,  &c.  No  action  shall  be  brought  against 
any  constable,  &c.  unless  commenced  within  six  calendar 
months  afler  the  act  committed.  This  statute  extends  only  to 
actions  of  tort.     See  BuUer's  N.  P.  24. 

Where  defendants,  (constables,  &c.)  in  order  to  levy  a  poor- 
rate  under  magistrates'  warrant,  broke  and  entered  the  house ; 
held  that  they  might  be  sued  in  trespass  without  a  previous 
demand  of  the  perusal  and  copy  of  the  warrant.  2  Maule 
Sf  Selw.  Rep.  259. 

Where  a  constable  having  a  ma^strate's  warrant  of  distress 
to  levy  a  church-rate  under  stat.  53  G.  3,  c,  127.  broke  the 
door  of  and  entered  plaintiff's  dwelling-house ;  the  Court  of 
K.  B.  held  that  although  he  thereby  exceeded  his  authority, 
yet  no  action  could  be  sustained,  after  the  three  months  limited 
by  that  act.  Theobald  v.  Crichmore,  HiL  5S  G.  3.  Term, 
Kejh  K,  B. 

The  charges  of  sending  malefactors  to  jail  were  at  common 
law  to  be  borne  by  the  vul,  in  which  they  were  apprehended. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  96.  But  now,  under  stats.  3  Jac.  1.  c.  10.  and 
27  G.  2.  c.  3.  where  a  male&ctor  has  not  sufficient  property 
in  the  county  where  he  is  taken,  on  application  by  the  con- 
stable or  officer  conveying  him,  a  justice  of  peace  may  on  oath 
examine  into  and  ascertain  the  reasonable  expences  to  be 
allowed ;  and  by  warrant  without  fee,  order  the  treasurer  of 
the  county  to  pay  the  same,  except  in  Middlesex,  where  such 
expences  are  to  be  paid  by  the  overseers  of  the  place  where  the 
omsnder  was  taken. 

By  41  G.  3.  (U.  K.)  o.  73.  when  special  constables  are 
appointed  (in  England)  to  execute  warrants  in  cases  of  felony, 
two  justices  may  order  proper  allowances  for  their  expences, 
&c.  whether  allowed,  or  disallowed,  by  the  sessions.  In  like 
manner,  allowances  may  be  made  to  high  constables  for  extra- 
ordinary expences  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  in  cases  of 
Riot,  Felony^  &c. 

If  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  acting  within  his  own 
district,  after  competent  notice  that  he  is  constable,  he  or  any 
that  come  to  his  assistance  be  killed,  it  is  murder ;  although  the 
party  killing  do  not  know  his  person.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  9*  459, 
460,  1 :  2  L^d.  Raym,  1300.  But  see  Leach's  Cases  in  Crorvn 
Law,  211. 

If  two  men  are  combating,  and  the  constable  come  to  part 
them  and  is  hurt,  he  shall  have  action  of  trespass ;  and  if  he 
hurt  them,  they  shall  not  have  action  against  him.  And  so  of 
those  who  aid  him ;  every  man  who  is  assisting  to  the  constable 
in  the  execution  of  his  office  having  the  same  protection  that 
the  law  ^ves  to  the  constable.  Cramp.  J.  P.  130:  2  Hale, 
P.  C.  97. 

If  he  be  removed  without  just  cause  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  will  by  rule  of  court  order  him  to  be  restored  to  his 
place.     Bulst.  174. 

A  justice  of  peace's  warrant  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  a 
constable  in  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  justice. 
Sfra.  711'     See  ante,  III.  12. 

By  Stat.  18  G.  3.  c.  IQ*  every  constable  is  every  three 
months,  and  within  fourteen  days  after  he  goes  out  of  office,  to 
deliver  to  the  overaeers  of  the  poor  an  account  entered  in  a 
book,  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  signed  by  him,  of  all  sums  by 
him  expended  and  received  on  account  of  the  pari^,  &c  which 
overseers  are  within  fourteen  days  to  lay  the  same  befi)re  the 
inhabitants,  and,  if  approved,  are  to  pay  the  money  due  out  of 
the  poor  rates ;  but,  if  disallowed,  are  to  deliver  the  book  back 
to  the  constable,  who  may  produce  it  before  a  justice  of  peace, 
giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  overseers ;  which  justice  is  to 
examine  the  account,  determine  objections,  settle  the  sum  due, 


and  enter  it  in,  and  sign  the  account :  and  the  oveneen  are  lo 
pay  such  sum  out  of  the  poor's  rate :  but  may  appeal  (giving 
notice)  to  the  quarter  sessions. 

VI.  His  Responsibility  and  Punishment, — A  constable  arrest- 
ing one  possessed  of  money  who  dies,  is  chargeable  with  the 
money,  and  so  where  he  takes  from  a  felon  money  of  whidi  he 
had  robbed  another,  even  though  he  should  be  afterwards 
robbed  of  it  himself.     Otv.  121. 

Neglecting  a  duty  incumbent  on  him,  either  by  common  law, 
or  by  statute,  he  is  for  his  default  indictable.  1  Salk.  381 : 
2  Ro.  Rep.  78. 

If  he  will  not  return  his  warrant,  or  certify  what  he  bis 
done  under  it,  he  maybe  fined.  6  Mod.  83:  I  Salk.  381. 
But  see  5  Mod.  961  Gib.  I92. 

If  he  wilfully  lets  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  stocks,  and  go  at 
large,  it  is  felony.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  596.  And  it  seems  generally 
agreed,  that  all  voluntary  escapes  in  the  officer  amount  to  the 
same  crime  as  the  offender  was  guilty  of,  whether  treason  or 
felony.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  I9.  §  22.  et  seq. 

It  is  a  misdemeanour  in  him  to  discharge  an  offender 
bn>ught  to  the  watch-house  by  a  watchman  in  the  night. 
2  Burr.  867.     But  see  III.  2. 

He  is  liable  to  various  pecuniary  and  sometimes  personal 
punishments,  on  neglecting  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  several 
statutes,  and  particularly  by  stat.  58  G.  3.  c.  bb.  two  justices 
in  session  may  fine  any  constable  or  parish  officer  not  excee£ng 
40/.,  for  any  neglect  of  duty  or  disobedience  of  any  warrant  or 
order  of  any  justice. 

The  Constable's  Oath. 

You  shall  swear,  that  you  will  well  and  truly  serve  omr  Save* 
reign  Lord  the  King  in  the  office  of  Constable  for  the  township  qf 
C.  within  this  manor  [hundred  or  county},  Jbr  the  year  mom  next 
ensuing,  or  until  you  shall  be  thereof  discharged  oy  due  course 
of  law :  you  shaU  see  the  King's  peace  kept,  and  keep  aR  suck 
watch  ana  ward  as  are  usually  accustomed  (md  ou^ht  to  be  kept : 
and  you  shall  well  and  truly  do  and  execute  M  other  things 
belonging  to  the  said  t^jice  according  to  the  best  of  your  kmom^ 
ledge.     00  help  you  God. 

Form  oif  an  Obligation  to  be  taken  by  a  Constable 

FOR   KEBPINO    THE    FeACB. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  /,  A.  B.  of  C 
in  the  county  of  D.  labourer,  am  held  and  Jirmly  bouni  unto 
E,  F.  yeoman,  constable  of  the  township  Jjnoftor,  ^-cl  of  C. 
aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  E.  F, 
or  his  certain  attorney,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns;  for 
which  payment,  to  be  well  and  JaithfiiUy  made,  I  biMa  myself, 
my  hetrs,  executors,  and  administrators^  ^firmly  by  these  presents, 

sealed  with  my  seal.     Dated  this  —  0/* ,  tn  the  30th  year 

of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain^  France  and  Ireland,  Ring, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1790. 

The  condition  of  the  abme  nmtten  obkgation  ts  smck,  tikid  jf 
the  ^ritove  bounden  A.  B.  shall  [^persmumy  appear  ai  the  next 
general  quarter  sessions  of  ike  peace,  to  be  haiden  in  and  for  tke 
county  rfD.  to  do  and  receive  what  shatt  be  there  and  tkem 
enjoined  km  by  the  court,  and  in  the  mean  time  shail2  keep  the 
peace  £and  be  of  good  behaviour^  toward  the  King  ami  em  Atr 
tiege  people,  ana  especially  tmeard  G.  R.  ofC  in  ike  udd 
county  f  yeoman,  then  the  said  obligation  to  be  void,  or  eUe  to 
remain  %n  foil  force  and  virtue. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ) 
tn  the  presence  of        j 
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CON 


Oath  of  the  Appbaisbrs   op  Goods    distrainbd  for 
Rbnt;  to  bb  aoministbred  by  thb  Constable. 

YoH  shall  swtar  thai  ifou  will  JakhfuUy  appraise  and  value 
ike  goods  now  taken  in  dtsiress,  and  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
to  jfOK  shown,  as  between  buyer  and  seller,  according  to  the  best 
qfymer  skill  and  understanding.      So  help  you  God. 

Appointmbnt  of  a  Deputy. 

/,  A,  jB.  Constable  <^C  in  the  county  ofD.do  hereby  make, 
substitute,  and  appoint  E,  F,  of  the  same  place,  yeoman,  my  true 
and  lawful  deputy  in  the  office  aforesaid,  as  long  as  I  shall  hold 
ike  same ;  or  tlius,  during  the  continuance  of  tny  will  and 
pleasure,  Qor  for  any  particular  purpose)]  dated,  Sfc* 

For  a  command  or  Proclamation  for  Rioters  to  disperse^ 
see  title  Riot. 

See  more  fully  Bac.  Ab.  (7th  ed.);  Burn's  Justice,  tit. 
Consiinie, 

CONSTAT,  Lat.3  The  name  of  a  certificate,  which  the 
deik  of  the  pipe,  and  auditors  of  the  Exchequer,  make  at  the 
request  of  any  person  who  intends  to  plead  or  move  in  that 
court,  for  the  d»charge  of  any  thing ;  and  the  effect  of  it  is, 
the  certifying  what  constat  (appears)  upon  record,  touching 
the  matter  in  question.  See  stats.  3  and  4  Ed,  6.  c.  4 :  13  Eliz. 
c.  6.  A  constat  is  held  to  he  superior  to  an  ordinaiy  certi- 
ficate, because  it  contains  nothing  but  what  is  evident  on  record. 
An  exemplification  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  inrolment  of 
any  letters  patent  is  called  a  constat.     Co.  Lit.  225. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TREASON.     Sec  title  Treason. 

CONSUETUDINARIUS.  A  ritual  or  book,  containing  the 
rites  and  forms  of  divine  offices,  or  the  customs  of  abbeys  and 
monasteries :  it  is  mentioned  in  Brampton. 

CONSUETUDINIBUS  ET  SERVICIIS,  is  a  writ  of 
right  close,  which  lies  against  the  tenant  that  deforceth  his 
lord  of  the  rent  or  serrice  due  to  him.  Reg.  Orig.  159  ' 
F,  K.  B,  151.  When  the  writ  is  brought  by  the  party  in  the 
right  only,  he  shall  account  of  the  seisin  of  his  ancester,  and 
the  writ  be  in  the  d^et ;  but  when  he  counts  of  his  own  seisin, 
then  tlie  writ  is  in  the  debet  et  solet,  &c.  And  if  the  party  say 
in  the  writ  ut  in  redditibus  et  arrera^is,  these  WOTds  prove 
that  the  demandant  himself  was  seised  of  the  services ;  and  then 
if  he  count  in  such  writ  of  seisin  of  his  ancestors,  and  not  of  his 
own  seisin,  the  writ  shall  abate :  so  that  if  he  will  bring  a  writ 
of  customs  and  services  of  the  seisin  of  his  ancestors,  he  ought 
to  leave  these  words  ut  in  redditibus,  &c.  out  of  the  writ. 
Where  a  person  brings  a  writ  of  customs  and  services  against 
any  tenant,  and  by  count  demands  homage,  the  writ  ought  to 
make  niecial  mention  thereof;  as  u/  m  homagio^^  &c.,  or  the 
writ  shall  abate.  New  Nat.  Brev.  SSO:  F.  N.  B.  151.  If 
this  writ  be  brought  against  a  tenant  for  life,  where  the 
remainder  is  over  in  fee,  there  the  tenant  may  pray  in  aid  of 
1dm  in  the  lemainder,  &c. 

CONSUL,  Lat.]]  In  our  law  books  signifies  an  earl. 
SracL  Ll.c.S.  tdls  us,  diat  as  comes  Ls  derived  from  comitatu,  so 
amsul  is  derived  from  consulendo :  and  in  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  CoKfessor  mention  is  made  of  vicecamites  and  viceconsules, 
SkmstL  Consuls  among  the  ancient  Romans  were  chief 
oflSoeis,  of  which  two  were  yearfy  chosen  to  govern  the  city  of 
RiXBe.  Those  who  now  pass  under  the  name  of  consuls  residing 
in  EiLriand  sent  from  foreign  nations,  and  in  foreign  ports  sent 
fitm  £i^nd,  are  merchants,  or  persons  of  eminence  and  know- 
ledge, appointed  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  and  interests  of 
nefdiants.    See  Lex.  Mercat. 

A  leiident  merdiant  of  London,  who  is  appointed  and  acts 
as  consul  to  a  foreign  prince,  is  not  exempted  from  arrest  upon 
mesne  process,  ytveash  v.  Becker,  Term  Rep,  3  Maule  4*  S. 
284.     See  tit.  Arrest. 

CONSULTA  ECCLESIA.  A  church  fhU,  or  provided 
fat.    OmeL 


CONSULTATION,  consuUatio.']  A  writ  whereby  a  cause 
having  been  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  to  the  king's  court,  is  returned  thither  again ;  for  if  the 
judges  of  the  king's  court,  upon  comparing  the  libel  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  party,  find  the  suggestion  false,  or  not  proved, 
and  therefore  the  cause  to  be  wrongfully  called  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  then  upon  this  consultation  or  deliberation 
they  decree  it  to  be  returned ;  whereupon  the  writ  in  this  case 
obtained  is  called  a  consultation,  Reg.  Orig.  44.  &c.  Stat,  of 
Writ  of  Consultations,  24  Ed.  1. 

This  writ  is  in  nature  of  a  procedendo  ;  but  properly  a  eon« 
sultation  ought  not  to  be  granted  but  in  case  where  a  man 
cannot  recover  at  the  common  law,  in  the  king's  courts.  New 
Nat.  Br.  1 19*  Causes  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual 
courts  have  jurisdiction  are  of  administrations,  admissions  of 
clerks,  adultery,  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  apostacy,  gene- 
ral bastardy,  blasphemy,  solicitation  of  chastity;  dilapidations 
and  church  repairs,  celebration  of  divine  service,  divorces,  forni- 
cation, heresy,  incest,  institution  of  clerks,  raaniage  rites, 
oblations,  obventions,  ordinations,  commutation  of  penance, 
pensions,  procurations,  schism,  simony,  tithes,  probate  of  wills, 
&c. ;  and  where  a  suit  is  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  for  any  of 
these  causes  or  the  like,  and  not  mixed  with  any  temporal 
thing,  if  a  suggestion  is  made  for  a  prohibition,  a  consultation 
shall  be  awarded.     5  Rep.  Q. 

To  move  for  a  prohibition  in  another  court,  after  motion  in 
the  Chancery,  &c.  on  the  same  libel  which  is  granted,  is  merely 
vexatious,  for  which  a  consultation  shall  be  had.  Cro.  Eliz.  277* 
Where  a  consultation  b  granted  upon  the  right  of  the  thing  in 
question,  there  a  new  prohibition  shall  never  be  granted  on  the 
same  libel ;  but  where  granted  upon  any  default  of  the  prohi- 
bition, in  form,  &c.,  there  a  prohibition  may  be  granted 
upon  the  same  libel  again.  1  Nels,  Abr.  465.  See  tit.  Prohi" 
bition. 

CONTEMPT,  contemptus.'2  A  disobedience  to  the  rules, 
orders,  or  process  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  punish  such 
offence ;  and  one  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  contempt  done  in 
court ;  but  not  for  a  contempt  out  of  court,  or  a  private  abuse. 
Cro.  EUz.  689*  If  a  defendant  in  addressing  the  jury  is  guilty 
of  a  contempt,  the  judge  at  Nisi  Prius  has  authority  to  fine  him. 
2  Bam.  Sjf  A.  S2Q.  Sut  for  contempt  out  of  court,  an  attach- 
ment may  be  granted.  And  for  a  contempt  in  speaking  of  the 
court  when  a  rule  was  served  on  the  defendant,  the  court  issued 
an  attachment  without  a  rule  to  show  cause.  Salk.  84 :  and 
see  2  Bam.  Sf  Add.  395.  Attachment  also  lies  against  one  for 
contempt  to  the  court,  to  bring  in  the  offender  to  answer  on 
interrogatories,  &c.,  and  if  he  cannot  acquit  himself,  he  shall 
be  fined.  1  Lil.  305.  If  a  ^eriff*,  being  required  to  return  a 
writ  directed  to  him,  doth  not  return  the  writ,  it  is  a  contempt : 
and  this  word  is  used  for  a  kind  of  misdemeanor,  by  doing 
what  one  is  forbidden ;  or  not  doing  what  he  is  commanded. 
12  Rep.  36.  And  as  this  is  sometimes  a  greater,  and  sometimes 
a  lesser  offence,  so  it  is  punished  with  greater  or  less  punish- 
ment, by  fine,  and  sometimes  by  imprisonment.  Dyer,  128. 177: 
1  Bulst,  85. 

Contempt  committed  in  the  face  of  any  court  may  be  punished 
by  fine.  At  a  court  leet  the  steward  told  defendant  he  was  a 
resiant,  who  replied  he  lied:  whereupon  the  steward  fined 
him  20f. ;  and  a^udged  good  without  a  prescription  so  to  do, 
and  debt  lies  for  the  fine.     3  Salk,  SS, 

If  a  jury  be  fined  for  contempt,  they  must  be  fmed  seve- 
raUy.     Ibid,     1  Roll.  Rep.  32. 

If  a  defendant  in  Chancery,  on  service  of  a  subpoena,  does 
not  appear  within  the  rime  limited  by  the  rules  or  the  court, 
and  plead,  demur,  or  answer,  to  the  bill  against  him,  he  is  then 
said  to  be  in  contempt;  and  the  respective  processes  of  contempt 
are  in  successive  order  awarded  against  him.  These  are, 
attachment;  attachment  with  proclamations;  a  commission  of 
rebellion  ;  and,  finally,  a  sequestration.     3  Comm.  443. 

An  attachment  of  contempt  may  issue  against  a  bishop,  or 
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other  peer ;  but  for  not  returning  a Jieri  facias  de  bonis  eccle- 
siasiicis,  it  is  proper  to  move  against  the  chancellor,  commissary, 
or  official.     Rex  v.  Bishop  of  Si.  Asaph,  1  Wils.  332. 

It  is  a  contempt  to  institute  a  suit  fictitiously,  though  the 
demand  is  real,  either  to  hurt  any  person  or  to  get  the  opinion 
of  the  court  Coxe  v.  Phillips,  Hardw.  237.  239.  See  farther 
tit.  Attachment,  and  4  Comm.  283. 

Exhibiting  in  an  assize  town  inflammatory  publications  re- 
specting a  crime  about  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  is  not  a  con- 
tempt which  a  judge  of  assize  can  interfere  to  stop  by  commit- 
ting the  party  exhibiting.  Rex  v.  Gilham,  1  Moo.  Sc  Malk.  l65. 

Contempts  against  the  king's  prewgative  are  by  refusing  to 
assist  him  for  the  good  of  the  public ;  either  in  his  councils, 
by  advice,  if  called  upon ;  or  in  his  wars,  by  personal  service, 
for  defence  of  the  realm,  against  a  rebellion  or  invasion. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22. 

Under  this  class  may  be  ranked  the  neglecting  to  join  the 
jxuse  comitatus,  or  power  of  the  county,  being  thereunto  re- 
quired by  the  sheriff  or  justices  according  to  the  stat.  2  H.  5.  c.S. 
isee  tit.  Riots;)  which  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  that  are 
fifteen  years  of  age,  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  and  able  to 
travel.     Lamb.  Eliz.  315. 

Contempts  against  the  prerogative  may  also  be  by  preferring 
the  interests  of  a  foreign  potentate  to  those  of  our  own ;  or 
doing  or  receiving  any  thing  that  may  create  an  undue  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  such  extrinsic  power  ;  as  by  taking  a  pension 
from    any  foreigfi    prince  without  the  consent  of  the  king. 

3  Inst.  114.  Or  by  disobeying  the  king's  lawful  commands; 
whether  by  writs  issuing  out  of  his  courts  of  Justice,  or  by  a 
summons  to  attend  his  privy  council ;  or  by  letters  from  the 
king  to  a  subject,  commanding  him  to  return  from  beyond  the 
sea  (for  disobedience  to  which  his  lands  shall  be  seized  till  he 
doth  return,  and  himself  afterwards  punished) ;  or  by  his  writ 
of  ne  exeat  regno,  or  proclamation  commanding  the  subject  to 
stay  at  home. 

Disobedience  to  any  of  these  commands  is  a  high  misprision 
and  contempt ;  and  so,  lastly,  is  disobedience  to  any  act  of 
parliament,  where  no  particular  penalty  is  assigned ;  for  then 
it  is  punishable,  like  the  rest  of  these  contempts,  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  king's  courts  of  justice. 

4  Comm.  122.  See  also  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  cc.  22,  23,  24.  And 
this  Diet,  titles  Oaths,  King. 

CONTENEMENT,  contenementum.l  Is  said  to  signify  a 
man's  countenance  or  credit,  which  he  nath  together  with,  and 
by  reason  of,  his  freehold  :  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  stat.  of 

1  Ed.  3.  and  other  statutes;  and  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary^ 
says,  Contenementum  est  asstimaiio  el  conditionis  forma,  qua 
quis  in  repub.  subsistit.  But  contenement  is  more  properly 
that  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
men,  agreeable  to  their  several  qualities  or  states  of  life.  See 
Magna  Chatia,  c.  14:  and  GlanviL  lib.  Q.  c.  B:  and  this  Diet, 
tit.  L>istress. 

CONTINGENT  LEGACY.     See  tit.  Legacy. 

CONTINGENT  REMAINDER.  Contingent  or  execu^ 
tory  remainders  (whereby  no  present  interest  passes)  are  where 
the  estate  in  remainder  is  limited  to  take  eflTect  either  to  a  du- 
bious and  uncertain  person^  or  upon  a  dubious  or  uncertain 
event;  so  that  the  particular  estate  may  chance  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  the   remainder  never  take  effect.      3  Rep.  20: 

2  Comm.  l6p.  And  see  10  Rep.  85.  See  this  Diet  tits. 
Estate,  Limitation,  Remainder;  and  also  tit.  Executory  De- 
vise. 

CONTINGENT  USE,  is  a  use  limited  in  a  conveyance  of 
land,  which  may  or  may  not  happen  to  vest,  according  to  the 
contingency  expressed  in  the  limitation  of  such  use,  A  use  in 
contingency  VA  such  which  by  possibility  may  happen  in  posses- 
sion, reversion,  or  remainder.     1  Rep.  121. 

CONTINUAL  CLAIM.     See  tit.  Claim. 

CONTINUANCE,  is  the  insuring  of  a  cause  in  court  by  an 
entry  upon  the  records  there  for  that  purpose.     There  is  a 


continuance  of  the  assize,  ^ic  And  continuance  of  a  writ  or 
actum  is  from  one  term  to  another,  in  case  where  the  sheriff 
hath  not  returned  a  former  writ,  issued  out  in  the  said  action. 
Kitch.  262.  Continuances  and  essoins  are  amendable  upon 
the  roll  at  any  time  before  judgment :  they  are  the  acts  of  the 
court,  and  at  common  law  they  may  amend  their  own  acts  be* 
fore  judgment,  though  in  another  term;  but  their  judgments 
are  only  amendable  in  the  same  term  wherein  they  are  given. 
3  Lev.  431.  Upon  an  original,  a  term,  or  two  or  three  t^rms, 
may  be  mesne  between  the  teste  and  the  return ;  and  this  shall 
be  a  good  continuance,  for  the  defendant  is  not  at  any  prejudice 
by  it,  and  the  plaintiff  may  give  a  day  to  the  defendant  beyond 
the  common  day,  if  he  will. 

But  a  continuance  by  capias  ought  to  be  made  from  term  to 
term,  and  there  cannot  be  any  mesne  term,  because  the  de- 
fendant ought  not  to  stay  so  long  in  prison.  2  Danv.  Abr.  150. 
If  a  man  recover  upon  demurrer,  or  by  default,  &c,  and  a  writ 
of  inquiry  of  damages  is  awarded,  there  ought  to  be  conti- 
nuances between  the  first  and  second  judgment,  otherwise  it 
will  be  a  discontinuance;  for  the  first  is  but  an  award,  and  not 
complete  till  the  second  judgment,  upon  the  return  of  the  writ 
of  inquiry  of  damages.  Ibid.  153.  If  the  plaintiff  be  nonsuit, 
by  which  the  defendant  is  to  recover  costs;  if  the  plaintiff 
wiU  not  enter  his  continuances,  on  purpose  to  save  the  costs, 
the  defendant  shall  be  suffered  to  enter  them.  Cro.  Jac.  3 1 6, 3 1 7. 
The  course  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  to  enter  no  conti- 
nuance upon  the  roll  till  after  issue  or  demurrer,  and  then  to 
enter  the  continuance  of  all  upon  the  back  before  judgment ; 
and  if  it  is  not  entered^  it  is  error.  Trin.  16'  Jac.  B.  R. 
Vide  tits.  Discontinuance,  Process.  And  see  TidtTs  Prac. 
(9th  edit.) 

CONTINUANDO.  A  word  used  in  special  declaration  of 
trespass,  when  the  plaintiff  would  recover  damages  for  aeveral 
trespasses  in  the  same  action;  and,  to  avoid  multiplicity  of 
suits,  a  man  may  in  one  action  of  treq)ass  recover  damages  for 
many  trespasses,  laying  the  first  to  be  done  with  a  continuando 
to  the  whole  time^  in  which  the  rest  of  the  trespasses  woe 
done ;  which  is  in  this  form,  CotUinuando  {by  continuing  the 
trespass  aforesaid,  &c  from  the  day  aforesaid,  &c.)  until  such 
a  diay,  including  the  last  trespass.  Terms  de  la  Ley.  See 
3  Comm.  212 :  and  tit.  Trespass.  In  such  case  he  can  only 
prove  a  seiies  of  trespasses  wit-hin  the  time  laid. 

CONTRABAND  GOODS.  From  contra,  and  the  Italian 
bando,  an  edict  or  proclamation.]]  Are  those  which  are  prohi- 
bited by  act  of  parliament,  or  the  kine's  proclamation,  to  be 
imported  into,  or  exported  out  of  this  into  any  other  nation. 
See  tits.  Navigation  Acts,  Customs, 

CONTRACAUSATOR.  A  criminal,  or  one  prosecuted  for 
a  crime :  this  word  is  mentioned  in  Leg.  H.  1.  cap.  6I. 

CONTRACT,  coniractus.Jl  A  covenant  or  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  with  a  lawful  consideration  or 
cause.  West.  Symb.  part  1 .  As  if  a  man  sells  his  horse  or  other 
thing  to  another,  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  covenants  in  consider- 
ation of  20/.  to  make  him  a  lease  of  a  farm,  &c ;  theae  are 
good  contracts,  because  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo,  or  one  thinff 
for  another ;  but  if  a  person  make  promise  to  me,  that  I  shaU 
have  20^.,  and  that  he  will  be  debtor  to  me  therefore,  and  after 
I  demand  the  20#.  and  he  will  not  give  it  me,  yet  I  shall  never 
have  any  action  to  recover  this  20^.,  because  this  promise  was 
no  contract,  but  a  bare  promise,  or  nudum  pactum;  though  if 
any  thing  were  given  for  the  20#.,  if  it  were  but  to  the  value 
of  a  penny,  then  it  had  been  a  good  contract  See  tit.  Com* 
sideration. 

Every  contract  doth  imply  in  itself  an  assumpsit  in  law,  to 
perform  the  same ;  for  a  contract  would  be  to  no  purpose  if 
there  were  no  means  to  enforce  the  performance  thereof. 
1  Lill.  Abr.  308.  Where  an  action  is  lnt>ught  upon  a  con- 
tract, and  the  plaintiff  mistakes  the  sum  agreed  upon,  he  will 
fail  in  his  action ;  but  if  he  brines  his  action  on  the  promise 
in  /aiv;  which  arises  from  the  debt,  there,  although  he  mi»- 
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takes  the  sum,  he  shall  recover.     Aleyn,  29*     See  tits.  Action, 
Assttmpsii. 

There  is  a  diversity  where  a  rf/ry  of  payment  is  limited  on  a 
ODDtmct,  and  where  not;  for  where  it  is  limited^  the  contract  is 
good  presently,  and  an  action  lies  upon  it  without  payment ; 
but  in  the  other  not.  If  a  man  buys  twenty  yards  of  cloth,  &c. 
the  contract  is  void,  if  he  do  not  pay  the  money  presently ; 
but  if  day  of  payment  be  given,  there  the  one  may  have  an 
action  for  the  money,  and  the  other  trover  for  the  cloth. 
Dyer,  SO.  293.  Where  a  seller  says  to  a  buyer,  he  will  sell 
his  horse  for  so  much,  and  the  buyer  says  he  will  give  it ;  if  he 
presently  tell  out  the  money,  it  is  a  contract;  but  if  he  do  not, 
it  ia  no  contract.  Noy's  Max,  87:  Hob.  41.  The  property 
of  any  thing  sold  is  in  the  buyer  immediately  by  the  contract; 
though  regularly  it  must  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  before  the 
seller  can  bring  his  action  for  the  money.  Nay,  88.  If  one 
contract  to  buy  a  horse  or  other  thing  of  me,  and  no  money  is 
paid  or  earnest  given,  nor  day  set  for  payment  thereof,  nor 
the  thing  delivered;  in  these  cases,  no  action  will  lie  for 
the  money,  or  the  thing  sold,  but  it  may  be  sold  to  another. 
Phwd.  128.  309. 

All  contracts  are  to  be  certain,  perfect,  and  complete :  for  an 
agreement  to  give  so  much  for  a  thing  as  it  shall  be  reasonably 
worth,  is  void  for  incertainty ;  so  a  promise  to  pay  money  in  a 
short  time,  &c,  or  to  give  so  much  if  he  likes  the  thing  when  he 
sees  it.  Dyer,  91:1  Bulst.  92.  But  if  I  contract  with  another 
to  give  him  10/.  for  such  a  thing,  if  I  like  it  on  seeing  the 
same ;  this  bargain  is  said  to  be  perfect  at  my  pleasure,  though 
1  may  not  take  the  thing  before  I  have  paid  the  money ;  if  I 
do,  the  seUer  may  have  trespass  against  me;  and  if  he  sell  it 
to  another,  I  may  bring  an  action  on  the  case  against  him. 
Noy,  104.  If  a  contract  be  to  have  for  cattle  sold  10/.,  if  the 
buyer  do  a  certain  thing,  or  else  to  have  20/.,  it  is  a  good  con- 
tract, and  certain  enough.  And  if  I  agree  with  a  person  to 
give  him  so  much  for  his  horse  as  J.  S.  shall  judge  him 
worth,  when  he  hath  judged  it  the  contract  is  complete,  and  an 
action  will  lie  on  it ;  and  the  buyer  shall  have  a  reasonable 
time  to  demand  the  judgment  of  J.  S.  But  if  he  dies  before 
the  judgment  is  given,  the  contract  is  determined.  Perk. 
$  112.  114:  Shep.  Abr.  294. 

In  contracts,  the  time  is  to  be  regarded  in  and  Jrom  which 
the  contract  is  made ;  the  words  shall  be  taken  in  the  common 
and  usual  sense,  as  they  are  taken  in  that  place  where  spoken ; 
and  the  law  doth  not  so  much  look  upon  the^brm  of  words  as 
on  the  stibstance  and  mind  of  the  parties  therein.  5  Rep.  83 : 
I  Bmist.  175.  A  contract  for  goods  may  be  made  as  well  by 
wofd  of  mouth,  as  by  deed  in  writing ;  and  where  it  is  in 
writing  only,  not  sealed  and  delivered,  it  is  all  one  as  by  word. 
But  if  the  contract  be  by  writing,  sealed  and  delivered,  and  so 
tamed  into  a  deed,  then  it  is  of  another  nature  ;  and  in  thb 
case  generally  the  action  on  the  verbal  contract  is  gone,  and 
•ome  other  action  lies  for  breach  thereof.  Plotvd.  1 30.  309 : 
Dyer,  90. 

Contracts  not  to  be  performed  in  a  year  are  to  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party,  &c,  or  no  action  may  be  brought  on  them; 
bat  if  no  day  is  set,  or  the  time  is  uncertain,  they  may  be  good 
without  it.  Stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  And  by  the  same  statute, 
BO  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  for  10/.  or  upwards,  shall  be 
good,  unless  the  buyer  receive  part  of  the  goods  sold,  or  give 
something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  contract ;  or  some  note  thereof 
be  made  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  charged  with  the 
contract,  &c.     See  tits.  Frauds,  Agreement,  III.  fV. 

If  two  posons  come  to  a  draper,  and  one  says,  '*  Let  this 
man  have  so  much  doth,  and  I  will  pay  you  ;'*  there  the  sale 
is  to  the  undertaker  only,  though  the  delivery  is  to  another  by 
his  appointment;  but  if  a  contract  be  made  with  A.  B.,  and  the 
vendor  temples  to  let  the  goods  go  without  money,  and  C.  D. 
comes  to  him,  and  desires  him  to  let  A.  B.  have  the  eoods,  and 
undertakes  that  he  shall  pay  him  for  them,  that  will  be  a  pro- 
mise within  the  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  and  ought  to  be  in  writing. 
Mod.  Cos.  249. 


A  contract  made  and  entered  into  upon  good  consideration, 
may  for  good  considerations  be  dissolved.  See  Agreement  and 
Sale.     As  to  Usurious  Contracts,  see  tit.  Usury. 

CONTRAFACTION,  contrafactio.^  A  counterfeiting. 
Contrafactio  sigiili  regis,  a  counterfeiting  the  king's  seal. 
Blount. 

CONTRA  FORMAM  CoLLATioNis.  A  writ  that  lay  where  a 
man  had  given  lands  in  perpetual  alms  to  any  lay  houses  of 
religion,  as  to  an  abbot  and  convent,  or  to  the  warden  or 
master  of  any  hospital  and  his  convent,  to  find  certain  poor 
men  with  necessaries,  and  do  divine  service,  &c  If  they 
aliened  the  land,  to  the  disherison  of  the  house  and  church, 
then  the  donor  or  his  heirs  should  bring  this  writ  to  recover 
the  lands.  It  was  hud  against  the  abbot  or  his  successor,  not 
against  the  alienee,  though  he  were  tenant  of  the  land ;  and 
was  founded  upon  the  stat.  of  Westm.  2.  c.  1.  Reg.  Orig.  238  : 
F.N.B.210. 

Contra  formam  Feoffamenti.  A  writ  that  lay  for  the 
heir  of  a  tenant,  enfeoffed  of  certain  lands  or  tenements,  by 
charter  of  feoffment  from  a  lord  to  make  certain  services  and 
suits  to  his  court,  who  was  afterwards  distrained  for  more  ser- 
vices than  were  mentioned  in  the  charter.  Reg.  Orig.  176t 
Old.  Nat.  Br.  l62. 

Contra  formam  Statuti,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided.'^  The  usual  conclusion 
of  every  indictment,  &c  laid  on  an  onence  created  by  statute. 
Formerly  considerable  difficulty  arose  as  to  whether  an  indict- 
ment should  conclude  against  the  form  of  the  statute  or 
statutes;  but  this  is  now  obviated  by  the  stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20. 
which  enacts  that  no  judgment  on  an  indictment  or  informa- 
tion for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  whether  after  verdict  or  out- 
lawry, or  by  confession,  default,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  stayed  or 
reversed,  for  the  insertion  of  the  words,  "against  the  form  of 
the  statute,"  instead  of  statutes,  or  vice  versd. 

CONTRAMANDATIO  PLACITI.  A  respiting  or  giving 
a  defendant  farther  time  to  answer,  or  a  countermand  of  what 
was  formerly  ordered.     Leg.  H.  I.e.  5Q. 

CONTRAM A NDATUM.  A  lawful  excuse  which  the  de- 
fendant  in  a  suit  by  attorney  allegeth  for  himself,  to  show  that 
the  plaintiff*  hath  no  cause  of  complaint.     Blount. 

CONTRAPOSITIO.  A  plea  or  answer.  Leg.  Hen.  1.  c.  34. 

CONTRARIENTS.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster  taking  part  with  the  barons  against 
the  king,  it  was  not  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  their  great  power, 
to  call  them  rebels  or  traitors,  but  contrarients ;  and  hence 
we  have  a  record  of  those  times  called  Rotulum  Contrarien^ 
tium. 

CONTRATENERE,  to  withhold.  Si  quis  decimas  con- 
trateneat.     Lesr,  Alfredi  apud  Brompton,  c.  9» 

CONTRA V^ENTION,  is  the  action  founded  on  the  breach 
of  law-burrows.     Scotch  Diet. 

CONTRIBUTION,  contribulio.^  Is  where  every  one  pays 
his  share,  or  contributes  his  part  to  any  thing.  One  parcener 
shall  have  contribution  against  another ;  one  heir  have  contri- 
bution against  another  heir,  in  equal  degree ;  and  one  pur^ 
chaser  shall  have  contribution  against  another.  Also  conusors 
in  a  statute  shall  be  equally  charged,  and  not  one  of  them 
solely  extended.  3  Ren.  12,  13.  &c.  On  a  statute  or  recog- 
nisance there  is  a  contribution  and  stay  till  the  full  age  of  the 
heir,  &c. ;  and  this  doth  extend  to  the  lessee  for  life  or  years,  of 
the  conusor,  who  has  part  of  the  land  liable,  and  the  heir 
within  age  the  residue ;  for  the  land  of  every  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  charged  equally,  because  the  whole  is  liable  to  the 
judgment;  and  this  cannot  be,  if  during  the  nonaee  the  bur- 
then shall  fall  upon  one  only.  Jenk.  Cent.  SQ.  If  lands  are 
mortgaged,  and  then  devised  to  one  person  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  another,  both  devises  shall  make  contribution  to 
payment  of  the  mortgage-money.  Chan.  Cos.  29.4t.  271.  See 
tit.  Mortgage. 

Where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  for  the  safeguard  of  a 
ship,  or  other  goods,  &c.  abroad  in  a  tempest,  there  is  a  contri^ 
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btition  among  merchants^  towards  the  loss  of  the  owners.     See 
tit.  Insurance. 

CoNTBiBUTiONB  Facienda.  A  Wilt  that  Heth  where  there 
are  tenants  in  commcm^  that  are  bound  to  do  one  thing,  and 
one  is  put  to  the  whole  burthen  ;  as  where  they  jointly  hold  a 
mill  pro  iudiviso,  and  take  the  profits  equally,  and  the  mill 
falling  into  decay,  one  of  them  will  not  repair  the  mill :  now 
the  other  shall  have  a  writ  to  compel  him  to  contribute  to  the 
reparations.  And  if  there  be  three  coparceners  of  land  that 
owe  suit  to  the  lord's  court,  and  the  eldest  performs  the  whole ; 
then  may  he  have  this  writ  to  compel  the  others  to  make  their 
contribution.  So  where  one  suit  is  required  for  land,  and  that 
land  beine  sold  to  divers  persons,  suit  is  demanded  of  them  all, 
or  some  ol  them,  by  distress,  as  entirely  as  if  all  the  land  were 
still  in  one.     Reg.  Orig.  175  :  F.  N.  B,  l62. 

CONTROLLER,  Fr.  conteroUeur,  Lat.  contrandulator.l 
An  overseer  or  officer  relating  to  public  accounts,  &c  And 
we  have  divers  officers  of  this  name,  as  controller  of  the  king's 
household,  of  the  nat^,  of  the  customs,  of  the  excise,  of  the 
Mini,  &c. ;  and  in  our  courts  there  is  the  controller  of  the 
hamper,  of  the  pipe,  and  of  the  pell,  &c.  The  office  of  con- 
troller of  the  household  is  to  control  the  accounts  of  the  green 
cloth,  and  he  sits  with  the  lord  steward,  and  other  officers,  in 
the  counting-house,  for  daily  taking  the  accounts  of  all  ex- 
pences  of  the  household.  The  contrmler  of  the  navy  controls 
the  payment  of  wages,  examines  and  audits  accounts,  and 
inquires  into  rates  of  stores  for  shipping,  &c.  Controllers  of 
the  customs  and  excise,  their  office  is  to  control  the  accounts 
of  those  revenues ;  and  the  controller  of  the  Mint  controls  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  accounts  relating  to  the  same.  Con- 
troller of  the  hamper  is  an  officer  in  the  Chancery,  attending 
the  lord  chancellor  daily  in  term  time,  and  upon  seal  days, 
whose  office  is  to  take  all  things  sealed  from  the  clei^  of  Uie 
hamper,  inclosed  in  bags  of  leather,  and  to  note  the  just  number 
and  e6^t  of  all  things  so  received,  and  enter  the  same  in  a 
book,  with  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  majesty  and  other 
officers  for  the  same.  The  controller  of  the  pipe  is  an  officer 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  writes  out  summonses  twice  every  year 
to  the  sherifis,  to  levy  the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe;  and  keeps 
a  controlment  of  the  pipes,  &c.  Controller  of  the  pell  is  also 
an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  of  which  sort  there  are  two,  who 
are  the  chamberlain's  clerks,  that  do  or  should  keep  a  control- 
ment of  the  pell,  of  receipts  and  goings  out ;  and  this  officer 
was  originally  such  as  took  notes  ot  other  officers'  accounts  or 
receipts,  to  the  intent  to  discover  if  they  dealt  amiss,  and  was 
ordained  for  the  prince's  better  security.  Fleia,  lib,  1.  cap.  18: 
stai,  12  Ed,  3.  c.  3.  This  last  seems  to  be  the  original  use 
and  design  of  all  controllers. 

CONVENIENT,  cmveniens.1  Of  the  use  of  this  word. 
Sir  Edw.  Coke,  in  his  Institutes,  says,  Non  solum  quod  licet  sed 
quod  est  conveniens  est  considerandum,  nihil  quod  est  inconve- 
niens  est  Ucitum,  1  Inst,  66.  Mr.  Hargrave  well  observes  on 
the  passage,  that  arguments  from  inconvenience  deserve  the 
greatest  attention ;  and  where  the  weight  of  other  reasoning  is 
nearly  on  an  equipoise,  ouffht  to  turn  the  scale.  But  if  the 
rule  of  law  is  clear  and  exj^cit,  it  ia  in  vain  to  insist  on  incon- 
veniences. 

CONVENT,  conventus.'2  Signifies  the  fraternity  of  an  abbey 
or  priory,  as  sodetas  doth  the  number  of  fellows  in  a  college. 
Bract,  Ub.  2.  c.  35,     See  tits.  Monastery,  Mortmain. 

CONVENTICLE,  conventiculum.^  A  private  assembly  or 
meeting  for  the  exercise  of  religion,  first  used  as  a  term  of 
disgrace  for  the  meetings  of  Widiffe  in  this  nation,  above 
two  hundred  years  since,  and  now  applied  to  the  illegal  meet- 
ings of  the  nonconformists.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  stats. 
2  H,  4.  c.  15;  1  H,  6,  c.  3;  and  16  Car.  2.  c.  4;  which  stat. 
was  made  to  prevent  and  suppress  conventicles ;  and  by  stat. 
22  Car.  2.  c.  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  persons  of  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  shall  be  present  at  any 
conventicle  where  there  are  five  or  more  assembled,  they  shaU 
be  fined  5s.  for  the  first  ofience,  and  10#«  for  the  second ;  and 


persons  preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  ML  Also  sufierine  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  a  house,  &c  is  liable  to  20^  penalty* 
Justices  of  peace  have  power  to  enter  such  houses,  and  saixe 
persons  assembled,  &c  And  if  they  neglect  their  duty,  they 
shall  forfeit  100/.  And  if  any  constable,  &c.  know  of  such 
meetings,  and  do  not  inform  a  justice  of  peace,  or  chief  magis- 
trate, he  shall  forfeit  5L  But  the  stat.  I  W.^  M,  st.  I.  c.  IB. 
ordains  that  protestant  dissenters  shall  be  exempted  from 
penalties ;  though,  if  they  meet  in  a  house,  with  the  doora 
locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  such  dissenters  shall  have  no  benefit 
from  that  stat.  By  stat.  52  G.  3.  155.  the  act  22  Car.  2.  c.  1. 
was  finally  repealed.  By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  2.  officers  of  the 
government,  &c.  present  at  any  conventicle,  at  which  there 
shall  be  ten  persons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not  prayed  for  in 
express  words,  shall  forfeit  40/.  and  be  disabled.  See  tits. 
Nonconformist,  Religion. 

CONVENTIO,  an  agreement  or  covenant ;  va  A.  B.  qme^ 
ritur,  Sfv.  de  C.  D.  &c  pro  eo  quod  non  teneat  conventionem, 
&c  There  is  a  strange  record  of  the  court  of  the  manor  of 
Hatfield,  in  Com,  Ebor.  held  anno  11  Ed.  3.  relative  to  a  con- 
vention to  sell  the  Devil,  and  on  earnest  given,  and  non-delivery, 
action  brought ;  which  on  hearing  was  adjourned  in  infenunn. 

CON  VENTIONE.  A  writ  for  the  breach  of  any  covenant 
in  writing,  whether  real  or  personal:  a  writ  of  covenant.  Reg. 
Orig.  115:  F.N.B.  145. 

CONVENTION.  A  parliament  assembled,  but  in  which 
no  act  is  passed,  or  bill  signed.     Diet. 

The  term  convention  is  rather  i^Hed  to  the  meeting  of  tha 
Lords  and  Commons,  without  the  assent  of,  or  being  called 
gether  by,  the  king,  and  which  can  only  be  justified  ex  n^ 
cessitate  rei. 

Of  this  nature  was  the  convention-parliament,  which  re- 
stored King  Charles  II.,  and  which  met  above  a  month  before 
his  return :  the  Lords  by  their  own  authority,  and  the  Com- 
mons in  pursuance  of  writs  issued  in  the  name  of  the  keepers 
of  the  liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  parliament.  And  if 
this  convention  had  not  so  met,  it  was  morally  impossible  that 
the  kingdom  should  have  been  settled  in  peace. 

In  a  similar  manner,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  A.  D. 
1688,  the  Lords  and  Commons  by  their  own  authority,  and 
upon  the  summons  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  (afterward  Wil- 
liam III.)  met  in  a  convention,  and  therein  di^joaed  o£  the 
crown  and  kingdom.  And  it  is  declared  by  stat.  1  W.  ^  M.  si.  I. 
c,  I .  that  this  convention  was  really  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  writs  or  other  defects  of  form. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  a  possible  case,  that  the 
whole  royal  line  should  at  any  time  fail  and  become  extinct, 
which  would  indisputably  vacate  the  throne ;  in  this  situation 
it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  body  of  the  nation, 
consisting  of  Lords  and  Commons,  would  have  a  right  to  meet 
and  settle  the  government :  otherwise  there  must  be  no  govern- 
ment at  all.  But  whenever  the  throne  is  full,  no  national 
meeting,  nor  any  meeting  pretending  to  be  such,  can  be  legalf 
but  the  parliament  assembled  by  command  of  the  king.  See 
tit.  Parhamenl,  and  1  Comm.  151,  2. 

The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  having  placed  the  rqire- 
sentation  of  the  nation,  and  the  expression  of  the  national  wiU, 
in  the  parliament,  no  other  meeting  or  convention  even  of 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  womd  be  a  competent  organ 
to  express  that  will ;  and  meetings  of  such  a  nature  tending 
merely  to  sedition,  and  to  delude  Uie  people  into  an  imaginaiy 
assertion  of  rights,  which  they  had  before  delegated  to  their 
representatives  in  parliament,  could  only  tend  to  introduce 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  to  overturn  every  settled  principle 
of  ffovemment.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  Ireland, 
in  the  year  179^4  to  prevent  any  such  meetings  or  oonventiont : 
and  a  few  ignorant  individuals,  who  in  the  same  year  had  dared 
to  assemble  under  that  title  in  Scotland,  were  quickly  dis- 
persed, and  their  leaders  convicted  of  seditious  practices ;  for 
which  they  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  See  farther  titi. 
Parliament,  Treason,  Seditious  Assemblies. 
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or  a  right  of  common ;  but  as  a  truH  reposed  in  the  teoWee, 
that  he  should  dispose  of  the  lands  at  tne  discretion  of  the 
cestuif  que  use,  permit  him  to  receive  the  rents>  and  in  all  other 
respects  have  the  beneficial  property  of  the  lands.  To  all 
other  persons,  except  the  cesiuy  que  use^  the  feoffee  was  as 
much  the  real  owner  of  the  fee  as  if  he  did  not  hold  it  to  the 
use  of  another :  his  wife  was  entitled  to  dower ;  his  infant  heir 
was  in  wardship  to  the  lord ;  and  upon  his  attainder  the  estate 
was  forfeited. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences^  the  stat.  27  H.  8.  c  10. 
was  passed :  by  which  the  possession  was  divested  out  of  the 
persons  seised  to  the  use,  and  transferred  to  the  cestui^  que  use. 
For  by  that  statute  it  is  enacted,  *'  that  when  any  person  shall 
be  seised  of  any  lands  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any 
other  person  or  persons,  by  reason  of  any  bargain,  sale,  feoff- 
ment, fine,  recovery,  contract,  agreement,  wiB,  or  otherwise : 
in  such  case  the  persons  having  me  use,  confidence,  or  trust, 
should  from  thenceforth  be  deemed  and  adjudged  in  lawful 
seisin,  estate,  and  possession  of  and  in  the  lands,  in  the  same 
Quality,  manner,  and  form  as  they  had  before  in  the  use." — 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  fhat  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  in  passing  this  act  was  utterly  to  annihilate  the 
existence  of  uses  considered  as  distinct  from  the  possession. 
But  they  have  been  preserved  under  the  appellation  of  trusts. 
The  courts  hesitated  much  before  they  allowed  them  under  this 
new  name.  And  at  length  secret  modes  of  transferring  the 
possession  itself  have  been  discovered,  and  have  totally  super- 
seded that  notorious  and  public  mode  of  transferring  property, 
which  the  common  law  required,  and  the  statute  intended  to 
restore;  and  many  modifications  or  limitations  of  real  property 
have  been  allowed,  which  the  common  law  did  not  admit.  See 
tit.  Lease  and  Release, 

A  son  did  give  Buderanl  lands  to  his  mother,  and  her  heirs ; 
though  this  was  a  defective  conveyance  at  common  law,  yet  it 
was  adjudged  good  by  way  of  use,  to  support  the  intention  of 
the  donor,  ana  therefore,  by  these  words,  an  use  did  arise  to 
the  mother  by  way  of  covenant  to  stand  seised.  2  Lev,  225.  A 
feofiment  without  Uvery  and  seisin,  will  not  enure  as  a  grant ; 
but  where  made  in  consideration  of  a  marriage,  &c,  it  has  been 
mdjudged,  that  it  did  enure  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses, 
2Le0.  213. 

Tenant  in  fee,  in  consideration  of  marriage,  covenanted, 

S  anted,  and  agreed  all  that  messuaee  to  the  use  of  himself  for 
e,  then  to  his  wife  for  life,  for  her  jointure,  then  to  their 
first  son  in  tail  male,  &c  Now  by  these  words  it  appeared, 
that  the  husband  intended  some  benefit  for  his  wife,  wherefore 
the  court  supplied  other  words  to  make  the  conveyance  sensible. 
1  Lutw.  782 ;  1  Inst,  271.  b, «. 

A  conveyance  cannot  be  fraudulent  in  part,  and  good  as  to 
the  rest :  for  if  it  be  fraudulent  and  void  in  part,  it  is  void  in 
all,  and  it  cannot  be  divided.  1  Lil,  Abr,  311,  Sed  vide 
6  Taunt,  369 :  1  Marsh,  210 :  5  Taunt.  727 :  4  Maule  Sf  S,  66. 
Fraudulent  conveyances  to  deceive  creditors,  defraud  purchasers, 
&c,  are  void,  by  stats.  13  Eliz,  c.  5:  27  Eliz,  c,  4. — See  tit. 
Fraud, 

CONVICT  AND  CONVICTION. 

CONVICT,  convictus.2  He  that  is  found  guilty  of  an 
offence  by  verdict  of  a  jury.  Staund,  P,  C,  18a  Crompton 
saith,  that  conviction  is  either  when  a  man  is  outlawed,  or 
appeareth  and  confesseth,  or  is  found  guilty  by  the  inquest : 
and  when  a  statute  excludes  from  clergy  persons  found  guilty 
of  felony,  &c.,  it  extends  to  those  who  are  convicted  by  con- 
fession. Cramp,  Just,  9*  The  law  implies  that  there  must  be 
a  conviction  before  punishment,  though  it  is  not  so  mentioned 
in  a  statute :  and  where  any  statute  makes  a  second  oflfence 
felony,  or  subject  to  a  heavier  punishment  than  the  first,  it  is 
always  implied  that  such  ofifenoe  ought  to  be  committed  after 
a  conviction  for  the  first.     1  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  10.  §  9*  c.  41.  §  3. 

Judgment  amounts  to  conviction ;  though  it  doth  not  follow 
that  every  one  who  ii  convict  ii  adjudged.    A  conviction  at  the 


king's  suit  may  be  pleaded  to  a  suit  by  an  informer,  on  a  penal 
statute :  because  while  in  force  it  makes  the  party  liable  to  the 
forfeiture,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  twice  for  the  same 
ofience :  but  conviction  may  not  be  pleaded  to  a  new  suit  by 
the  king.  1  Hawk.  P,  C,  c.  10.  A  person  convicted  or  attainted 
of  one  felony,  may  be  prosecuted  for  another,  to  bring  acces- 
saries to  punishment,  &c.     Fitz,  Coron,  379* 

Pennons  convicted  of  felony  by  verdict,  &c,  are  not  to  be 
admitted  to  bail,  unless  there  be  some  special  motive  for 
granting  it ;  as  where  a  man  is  not  the  same  penon,  &c,  for 
bail  ought  to  be  before  trial,  when  it  stands  indifierent  whether 
the  party  be  guilty,  or  not.  2  Hawk,  P,  C,  c,  15,  §  45.  80. 
See  tit.  ^at^~  Conviction  of  felony,  and  other  crimes,  disables 
a  man  to  be  a  juror,  witness,  &c.  In  our  books  conviction  and 
attainder  are  often  confounded.     See  tit.  Attainder, 

A  magistrate  is  bound  to  give  a  defendant,  convicted  by  him, 
a  copy  of  such  conviction,  on  being  thereto  required.  Bam. 
Rep,  1720.  As  to  the  defendant's  right  to  have  a  copy  of  a 
record  of  acquittal,  see  1  Bam  Sf  AdoL  70. 

Summary  Proobeding6  are  directed  by  several  acts  of  par- 
liament for  the  conviction  of  ofienders,  and  the  inflicting  of 
certain  penalties  imposed  by  those  acts.  In  these  there  is  no 
intervention  of  jury,  but  the  party  accused  is  acquitted  or  con- 
demned by  the  suffrage  of  such  person  only  as  the  statute  has 
appointed  for  his  judge. 

Of  this  summary  nature  are  all  trials  for  offences  and  frauds 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  excise,  and  other  branches  o€  the 
revenue:  which  are  to  be  inquired  into  and  determined  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  respective  departments,  or  by  justices 
of  peace  in  the  country.  And  experience  has  shown  tluit  sudi 
convictions  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  due  collection  of 
the  public  money  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  mercy  to  the 
delinquents,  who  would  be  ruined  by  the  expenoe  and  delay  of 
frequent  prosecutions  by  action  or  indictment. 

Another  branch  of  summary  of  proceedings  is  that  befb>re 
Justices  of  the  peace,  in  order  to  inflict  divers  petty  pecuniary 
mulcts,  and  corporal  penalties,  denounced  by  act  of  parliament, 
for  many  disorderly  offences;  such  as  common  swearing, 
drunkenness,  vagrancy,  idleness,  and  a  vast  variety  of  others 
subjected  to  their  jurisdiction.  See  tit.  Justice  of  Pemct,  and 
the  titles  of  the  various  offences  throughout  this  iDict.  Tli^se 
offences  used  formerly  to  be  punished  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
in  the  court  leets,  and  sherifi*'s  toum,  the  king^s  ancient  courts 
of  law ;  and  which  were  formerly  much  revered  and  respected, 
but  are  now  fallen  very  much  into  disuse  and  contempt. 

The  process  of  these  summary  convictions  is  extremely 
qieedy.  Though  the  courts  of  common  law  have  thrown  one 
check  upon  them,  by  making  it  necessary  to  sumsmm  the  party 
accused  before  he  is  condemned ;  which  is  now  held  an  indis- 
pensible  requisite,  and  is  highly  consonant  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  See  Stra,  261.  678.-  Saik,  181 :  8  Ld. 
Raym,  1405.  AfW  this  summons,  the  magistrate  may  go  on 
to  examine  one  or  more  witnesses,  as  the  statute  may  require, 
upon  oath ;  and  then  make  his  conviction  of  the  offender  in 
writing :  upon  which  he  usually  issues  his  warrant,  either  to 
apprehend  the  offender,  in  case  corporal  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted  on  him;  or  else  to  levy  the  penalty  incurred  by 
distress  and  sale  of  his  goods,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
several  statutes  which  create  the  offences,  or  inflict  the  punirii- 
ment;  and  which  usually  chalk  out  the  method  hy  which 
offenders  are  to  be  convicted  in  such  particular  cases. 

The  magistrates  ought  to  state  in  the  conviction  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  defendant.  3  T,  R,  220. 
And  not  merely  the  legal  effect  of  such  evidence  in  the  words 
of  a  statute,  though  the  latter  form  is  valid ;  but  the  magi- 
strate subjects  humself  to  an  information  if  he  endeavour  to 
shelter  himself  from  detection  by  mis-stating  such  1^^  result, 
when  the  evidence  would  not  warrant  it.    9  E,  H,  358. 

Where  power  of  conviction  is  by  statute  given  to  ^  magi- 
strate he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence  given 
before  him,  and  the  Court  of  K.  B.  mil  not  examine  whether 
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or  not  he  has  drawn  a  right  conclusion  from  the  evidence. 
8  T.  R.  588. 

A  defendant  who  has  heen  summoned  may,  on  wilful  default 
of  appearance,  be  convicted  of  the  offence,  ftir  if  it  were  other- 
wise, every  criminal  might  avoid  conviction.  Sira,  44.  And 
if  a  defendant  appear  and  answer  to  the  information,  it  cures 
the  defect  of  his  not  being  summoned.  Burr.  Rep.  1786. 
Regularly  before  a  magistrate  proceeds  to  hear  and  determine 
a  case  there  should  be  an  information  in  writing  exhibited 
against  the  defendant  for  the  offence,  and  this  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  1  Ld.  Raym.  50Q.  But  though  a 
conviction  upon  an  information  instanler  is  good,  yet  it  ought 
then  to  be  declared  to  be  so  made,  and  not  grounded  upon  an 
information  which  is^  not  proved.  Ibid.  And  the  evidence 
must  not  be  of  a  fact  subsequent  to  the  information.    Ibid. 

The  witnesses  must  be  sworn  and  examined  in  the  defend- 
ant's presence.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  read  over  the  deposition 
of  a  witness  in  the  defendant's  presence.     1  T.  R.  125. 

A  summary  conviction  for  any  ofience  created  by  statute 
most  negative  every  exception  contained  in  the  clause  creating 
the  offence.     8  T.  R.  542. 

A  conviction  must  contain  an  adjudication  whether  the 
ponishment  be  or  be  not  fixed  by  the  statute.     7  T.  R.  238. 

When  a  penalty  is  to  be  sued  for  within  a  certain  tim^  after 
the  offence  committed,  it  must  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  con- 
vicdon  that  the  prosecutor  was  within  time.     7  E.  R.  146. 

In  a  conviction  on  the  stat.  5  Anne^  c.  1 4.  for  killing  game, 
the  evidence  need  not,  but  the  conviction  must,  negative  all  the 
qualifications  mentioned  in  the  act,  22,  23  Car.  2.  §  25 : 
IT.  R.  125:  1  £.  i2.  643 :  5  Maule  ^  S.  206.  See  tit.  Game. 

As  to  the  effect  of  pardon,  or  conditional  pardon,  to  a  convict, 
see  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  13.  As  to  facilitating  summary  pro- 
ceedings before  justices  of  the  peace,  see  stat.  3  G.  4.  c.  23. 

See  farther  this  Dictionary,  tit.  Justices  of  Peace :  Bum's 
Justice^  tit.  Conviction  ;  and  4  Comm.  c  20.  as  to  the  policy  of 
extending  this  summary  mode  of  proceeding. 

CONVIVIUM,  signifies  the  same  among  the  laity  as  prO" 
cmralio  doth  with  the  clergy,  viz.  when  the  tenant  by  reason 
of  his  tenure  is  bound  to  provide  meat  and  drink  for  his  lord 
once  or  oftener  in  the  year.     Blount. 

CONVOCATION,  convocatio.'^  The  assembly  of  the  repre- 
smtatives  of  the  clergy  of  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  heretofore  convened,  to  consult  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  in  time  of  parliament.  The  two  convocations  were 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other ;  and  when  they  used 
to  tax  the  clergy,  the  different  convocations  sometimes  granted 
different  subsimes.  In  22  Henry  VIII.  the  convocation  of 
Canterbury  had  granted  the  king  100,000/.,  in  consideration  of 
which  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  granting  a  free  pardon 
to  the  clergy  for  all  spiritual  offences :  but  with  a  proviso,  that 
it  diould  not  extend  to  the  province  of  York,  unless  its  con- 
vocation would  grant  a  subsidy  in  proportion ;  or  unless  its 
clergy  would  bind  themselves  individually  to  contribute  as 
bountifully.     This  statute  is  recited  at  large  in  Gib.  Cod.  77. 

All  deans  and  archdeacons  were  members  of  the  convocation 
of  their  province ;  each  chapter  sending  one  proctor  or  repre- 
sentative, and  the  parochial  clergy  in  each  diocese  of  Canter- 
bozj  two  proctcnrs;  but  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
dumses  in  the  province  of  York,  each  archdeaconry/  elected 
two  proctors.  In  York  the  convocation  consisted  only  of  one 
house ;  but  for  Canterbury  of  two  houses,  of  which  the  twenty- 
two  hidiops  formed  the  upper  house  ;  and  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, abbots*  priors,  and  other  mitred  prelates,  sat  with  the 
bishops.  The  lower  house  of  convocation  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury  consisted  of  twenty-two  deans,  fifty-three  arch- 
deacons, twenty-four  proctcnrs  for  the  chapters,  and  forty-four 
proctors  for  the  parochial  clergy.    Total,  144. 

By  stat.  8  H.  6.  c.  I.  the  clerey  in  their  attendance  on  the 
convocation  had  the  same  privuege  in  freedom  from  arrei^t  as 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  attendance  on 
parliament. 


The  convocation  is  still  summoned  (as  a  matter  of  form)  by 
the  archbishop's  writ,  under  the  kings  directions,  along  with 
every  new  parliament,  to  which  assembly  it  bore  analogy  in  its 
constituent  parts  and  primary  functions.  In  those  assemblies 
subsidies  were  continually  granted,  payable  by  the  clergy,  and 
ecclesiastical  canons  were  enacted.  In  a  few  instances  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  they  were  consulted  as  to  mo- 
mentous questions  aff*ecting  the  national  religion.  In  1533 
the  supremacy  of  the  former  monarch  was  approved,  and  in 
1562  the  articles  of  faith  were  confirmed  by  the  convocation. 
Their  power  to  enact  fresh  canons  without  the  king's  licence 
was  restrained  by  25  H.  S.  c.  19 ',  and  is  now  farther  ereatly 
limited  by  several  later  acts  of  parliament,  such  as  me  act 
of  uniformity,  the  act  confirming  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  religion,  the  acts  relating  to  non-residence,  and  other 
church  matters ;  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  doctrine  gradu« 
ally  established  in  Westminster-hall,  that  new  ecclesiastical 
canons  are  not  binding  on  the  laity.  It  seems  therefore  im- 
possible that  any  authority  of  the  convocation  should  be  again 
exercised  in  any  effectual  manner,  though  on  one  point  (the 
doctrinal  disputes  between  Protestants  and  Papists)  this  might 
perhaps  be  desirable.  During  a  long  period  the  convocation 
(with  the  exceptipn  of  l603,  when  they  established  some 
regulations,  and  of  1640,  an  unfortunate  precedent,  when  they 
attempted  some  more)  had  little  business  but  to  grant  sub* 
sidies,  which,  however,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIIl.,  were 
always  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament — an  intimation,  no  doubt, 
that  the  legislature  did  not  wholly  acquiesce  in  their  power, 
even  of  binding  the  clergy  in  a  matter  of  property.  This 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  taxation  was  silently  discontinued  in 
1664.  See  stat.  l6  and  17  Car.  2.  c.  1.  by  which  the  clergy 
were  first  charged  in  common  with  the  laity,  and  discharged 
from  the  subsidies  before  granted  in  convocation ;  but  with  an 
express  saving  (§  S6.  of  the  act)  of  their  right  to  tax  them- 
selves in  convocation  should  they  think  fit ;  but  that  has  never 
been  done  since,  the  clergy  having  constantly  been  charged 
with  the  laity  in  all  public  aids.  Af^r  that  period  the  clergy 
assumed,  and  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  Sns  right  appears  to  be  acknowledged  by  stats.  10  Anne, 
c.  23:  18  G.  2.  c.  18.  See  Burnet s  Reformation,  Oxford 
edition,  vol,  4. 508. 

It  has  been  observed  also,  that  by  this  change  in  the  mode 
of  taxation,  the  clergy  have  obtained  the  solid  advantage  of 
being  called  upon  to  pay  no  heavier  taxes  than  their  fellow 
subjects,  a  benefit  which  was  usually  denied  them  when  their 
own  convocations,  which  were  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  divines  expecting  presents  from  the  court,  exercised  the 
privilege  of  voting  clerical  supplies.  See  KennetVs  Hist. 
Eng.  vol.  3.  p.  255.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  clergymen 
have  little  or  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  Their  interests  and  that  of 
religion  are  sufficiently  protected  by  the  prelates  who  still 
occupy  that  place  in  the  great  national  council  which  has 
belonged  to  them  even  from  the  infancy  of  the  English  consti- 
tution.    Soanes's  Hist.  Reformation,  vol.  3.  c.  3. 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  cessation  of  all 
business,  that  the  convocation,  after  a  few  formalities,  either 
adjourned  itself,  or  was  prorogued  by  a  royal  writ ;  nor  had  it 
ever  (with  the  few  exceptions  above  noticed)  sat  for  more  than 
a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of  voting  its  supply.  But  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  party  most  adverse  to  the  then 
new  order  of  things  propagated  a  doctrine  that  the  convoca- 
tion ought  to  be  advised  with  upon  all  questions  affecting  the 
church,  and  ought  even  to  watch  over  its  interests,  ^  the 
parliament  did  over  those  of  the  kingdom.  The  Commons  had 
so  far  encouraged  this  party,  as  to  refer  to  the  convocation  the 
great  question  of  a  reform  in  the  Liturgy  for  the  sake  of  com- 
prehendon.  It  was  not  suffered  to  sit  much  during  the  rest 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  to  the  great  discontent  of  many  of 
its  members:  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  Atterbur/f 
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(afterwards  bishq)  of  Rochester ),  published  a  book  entitled^ 
The  Rights  and  Privileges  of  an  English  Convocation ;  but 
however  specious  the  arguments  for  these  rights  and  privileges 
may  appear^  and  even  were  the  perfect  analogy  of  a  convoca- 
tion to  a  parliament  fully  admitted,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  king  might  prorogue  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  if 
neither  money  were  required  to  be  granted,  nor  laws  to  be 
enacted>  a  session  would  be  very  short.  The  church  had  by 
prescription  a  right  to  be  summoned  in  convocation ;  but  no 
prescription  could  be  set  up  for  its  longer  continuance  than  the 
crown  thought  expedient.  In  the  year  1701  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  claimed  a  right  of  adjourning  to  a  different  day 
from  that  fixed  by  the  upper,  with  other  unprecedented  claims, 
which  were  checked  by  a  prorogation.  Under  the  succeeding 
reign  the  convocation  was  in  more  activity  for  some  years  than 
at  any  former  period,  but  they  soon  excited  a  flame  which 
consumed  themselves  by  an  attack  on  Hoadletfy  bishop  of 
Bangor,  who  had  preached  a  sermon  abounding  with  principles 
in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  of  which  he  had  been  long  a 
celebrated  asserter.  The  lower  house  of  convocation,  through 
the  report  of  a  committee,  denounced  the  tenets  of  this  dis- 
course, as  also  those  of  a  work  not  long  before  published  by  the 
bishop,  as  dangerous  to  the  established  church.  A  long  (and 
for  a  time  celebrated)  war  of  pens  took  place,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy.  But  as  the  principles  of 
Hoadley  and  his  adherents  appeared  in  the  main  little  else 
than  those  of  Protestantism  and  toleration,  the  sentence  of  the 
laity  was  soon  pronounced  in  their  favour.  The  convocation 
was  prorogued  in  1717>  and  had  never  again  sat  for  any 
business.  Tindal,  539-  [^Butler,  in  his  Rem,  p,  95.  cites  1720 
as  the  «ra  of  this  prorogation.]] 

The  extinction  of  this  Anglican  great  council  has  been 
deplored  by  some,  and  there  are  not  wanting  specious  argu- 
ments for  the  expediency  of  such  a  synod.  It  might  be  urged, 
that  the  church,  considered  only  as  an  integral  member  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  greatest  corporation  within  it,  might 
justly  claim  that  right  of  managing  its  own  affairs  which 
belongs  to  every  other  association.  Answers  to  these  and  other 
suggestions  might  be,  that  the  representation  of  the  church  in 
the  House  of  Lords  is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  its 
interests,  and  that  the  clergy  have  an  influence  which  no  other 
corporation  enjoys  over  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and,  finally, 
that  as  the  laws  now  stand  the  ratification  of  parliament  must 
at  all  events  be  indispensable  for  any  material  change.  See 
HaUam's  Hist,  of  Eng.from  Henry  VII.  to  George  I L  c.  l6. 

CONVOY.     See  Insurance,  I,  3. 

CONUSANCE  OF  PLEAS.  A  privUege  that  a  city  or 
town  hath  to  hold  pleas.     See  Cognisance. 

CONUSANT,  F r.  connaissant.^  Knowing  or  understand- 
ing: as  if  the  son  be  conusant,  and  agreed  to  the  feoffment,  &c. 
Co.  Lit.  159. 

COOPERTIO.  The  head  or  branches  of  a  tree  cut  down  ; 
though  coopertio  arborum  is  rather  the  bark  of  timber  trees 
felled,  and  the  chumps  and  broken  wood.     ConteL 

COOPERTURA.  A  thicket  or  covert  of  wood.  Chart,  de 
Foresta,  cap.  1 2. 

CO  PA  RC  E  N  E  RS,  participes.'^  Otherwise  called  parceners, 
are  such  as  have  equal  portion  in  the  inheritance  of  an  ancestor, 
and  by  law  are  the  issue  female,  which,  in  default  of  heirs 
male,  come  in  equality  to  the  lands  of  their  ancestors.  Bract. 
Hb.  2.  cap.  30.  They  are  to  make  partition  of  the  lands ; 
which  ought  to  be  made  by  coparceners  of  full  age,  &c  And 
if  the  estate  of  a  coparcener  be  in  part  evicted,  the  partition 
shall  be  avoided  in  the  whole.  Lit.  243 :  1  Inst.  173 : 
1  Rep.  87.  The  crown  of  England  is  not  subject  to  coparcenary  ; 
and  there  is  no  coparcenary  in  dignities,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  27* 
Stat.  25  H.  c.  22.     See  tits.  Descent,  Parceners. 

COPARTNERSHIP.     See  tits.  Partners  and  Partnership. 

COPE.  A  custom  or  tribute  due  to  the  kin^  or  lord  of  the 
soil,  out  of  the  lead  mines  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire ;  of 
which  Manlove  saith  :-^ 


Egress  and  regress  to  the  king's  highioay. 
The  miners  have :  and  lot  and  cope  they  pay  ; 
The  thirteenth  dish  of  ore  tvithin  their  mine. 
To  the  lord  for  lot,  they  pay  at  measuring  time; 
Six-pence  a  load  for  cope  the  lord  demands. 
And  that  is  paid  to  the  berghmaster's  hands^  &c 

See  also  iSfV  John  Pettus's  Fodinas  Regales,  where  he  treats 
on  this  subject.  This  word,  by  Domesday  Book,  as  Mr.  Hagar 
hath  interpreted  it,  signifies  a  hill :  and  cope  is  taken  for  the 
supreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven.  Also  it  is  used  for  the 
roof  and  covering  of  a  house ;  the  upper  garment  of  a  priest,  &c 

COPIA  LIBELLI  DELIBERANDA.  A  writ  that  ky 
where  a  man  could  not  get  the  copy  of  a  libel  at  the  hand  of  a 
judge  ecclesiastical,  to  have  the  same  delivered  to  him*  R^* 
Orig.5\. 

COPPA.  A  cop  or  cock  of  grass,  hay,  or  com,  divided  into 
titheable  portions ;  as  the  tenth  cock,  &c.  This  word  in  strict- 
ness denotes  the  gathering  or  laying  up  the  com  in  copes,  or 
heaps,  as  the  method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  &c  not  bound  up, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  fairly  and  justly  tithed ;  and  in  Kent 
they  still  retain  the  word,  a  cop,  or  cap  of  hay^  straw,  &c. 
Thorn  in  Chron. 

COPPER-PLATE  ENGRAVINGS.— See  title  LUerasy 
Property,  &c. 

COPY,  copia.^  In  a  legal  sense  the  transcript  of  an  original 
writing;  as  the  copy  of  a  patent,  of  a  charter,  deed,  Sec 
A  clause  out  of  a  patent,  taken  from  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls, 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence ;  but  there  must  be  a  true  copy  of 
the  whole  charter  examined :  it  is  the  same  of  a  record.  And 
if  upon  a  trial  some  part  of  an  office  copy  is  given  in  evidence 
to  prove  a  deed,  which  deed  is  to  prove  the  party's  title  to  the 
land  in  question  that  gives  it  in  evidence ;  if  that  part  of  the 
office  copy  given  in  evidence  be  not  so  much  of  it  as  doth  any 
ways  concern  the  land  in  question,  the  court  will  not  admit  of 
it ;  for  the  court  will  have  a  copy  of  the  whole  given,  or  no 
part  of  it  shall  be  admitted.  1  Lil.  Abr.  312,  313.  Wliere  a 
deed  is  inrolled,  certifying  an  attested  copy  is  proof  of  the 
inrolment ;  and  such  copy  may  be  given  in  evidence.  S  Lev. 
387.  A  common  deed  cannot  be  proved  by  a  copy  or  counter- 
part, when  the  original  may  be  procured.  1 0  Rep.  9i.  And 
a  copy  of  a  will  of  Jands,  or  the  probate,  is  not  sufficient ;  but 
the  will  must  be  shown  as  evidence.  2  RoL  Abr.  74*  Copies 
of  court  rolls  admitted  as  evidence.  See  at  large  title  Evidence 

COPYHOLD. 

Tenura  per  copiam  roluU  curiw.']  A  tenure  of  lands  in 
England,  for  which  the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  show  but  the 
copy  of  the  rolls,  made  by  the  steward  of  the  lord's  court ;  on 
such  tenant's  being  admitted  to  any  parcel  of  land  or  tenement 
belonging  to  the  manor.  4  Rep.  25.  This  tenure  is  very  rare 
in  Ireland.  A  tenure  somewhat  similar  exists  in  Scollandy 
under  the  denomination  of  reniaUrighi.  Copyhold  is  called 
base  tenure,  because  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  Fitzherbert 
says,  it  was  anciently  tenure  in  villenage,  and  that  copyhold  is 
but  a  new  name.  See  this  Diet,  title  Tenures,  III.  13.  Some 
copyholds  are  held  by  the  verge  in  ancient  demesne:  and 
though  they  are  by  copy,  yet  are  they  a  kind  of  freehold  ;  for 
if  a  tenant  of  such  copyhold  commit  felony,  the  king  hath  the 
year,  day,  and  waste,  as  in  the  case  of  freeholders :  some  other 
copyholds  are  such  as  the  tenants  hold  by  common  tenure, 
called  mere  copyhold,  whose  land,  upon  felony  committed, 
escheats  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Kitch.  81.  But  copyhold 
land  cannot  be  made  at  this  day :  for  the  pillars  of  a  copyhold 
estate,  are,  That  it  hath  been  demised  time  out  of  mind  by  copy  of 
court-roll ;  and  that  the  tenements  are  parcel  of,  or  within,  the 
manor.     1  Inst.  58:4  Rep.  24. 

A  copyhold  cannot  be  created  by  operation  of  law:  and 
therefore  where  wastes  are  severed  from  the  manor  by  a  gnmt 
of  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  former,  though  the 
copyholders  continue  to  have  a  right  of  common  in  the  wastes 
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It  sKall  be  construed  faTOurably.  Camp,  Cop,  §  33  :  d-o.  EL 
879*  An  unreasonable  custom^  as  for  a  lord  to  exact  exorbitant 
fines ;  for  a  copyholder  for  life  to  cut  down  and  fell  timber-trees, 
&C.  is  void.  A  copyholder  for  life  pleaded  a  custom,  that  every 
copyholder  for  life  might,  in  the  presence  of  two  other  copy- 
holders, appoint  who  should  have  his  copyhold  after  his  death, 
and  that  the  two  copyholders  might  assess  a  fine,  so  as  not  to  be 
less  than  had  been  usually  paid ;  and  it  was  adjudged  a  good 
custom.  4  Leon,  238.  But  a  custom  to  compel  a  lord  to  make 
a  grant,  is  said  to  be  against  law ;  though  it  may  be  good  to 
admit  a  tenant.     Moor,  788. 

If  there  be  a  custom  within  a  manor  for  a  lord  to  grant  par- 
cels of  the  waste  by  copy  of  court-roll,  the  land  granted  by  that 
mode  is  well  described  as  copyhold,  though  the  date  of  the  grant 
be  modem.     3  Bos,  Sf  Pul,  346. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  has  no  right  to  enter  on  a  copyhold 
of  inheritance,  and  cut  timber  for  his  own  use,  leaving  sufficient 
for  botes  and  estovers,  unless  there  be  a  custom  in  the  manor 
for  his  so  doing.     Whitechurch  v.  Holmn'tky,  8  Maule  Sf  S,  340. 

fiy  the  custom  of  some  manors,  where  copyhold  lands  are 
granted  to  two  or  more  persons  for  lives,  the  person  first  named 
m  the  copy  may  surrender  all  the  lands.  1  Nets.  Ahr,  497* 
There  are  customs,  ratume  loci,  different  from  other  places :  but 
though  a  custom  may  be  applied  to  a  particular  place,  yet  it  is 
against  the  nature  of  a  custom  of  a  manor  to  apply  it  to  one 
particular  tenant.  1  Nds,  504 :  1  Luiw,  126. 

A  single  instance  of  a  surrender  in  fee,  by  tenant  in  special 
tail,  of  a  copyhold  estate,  held  evidence  of  a  custom  within 
the  manor  to  bar  entails  by  surrender,  though  the  surrenderer 
had  not  been  dead  twenty  years,  and  though  one  instance  was 
proved  of  a  recovery  suffered  by  tenant  in  tail  to  bar  the  entail. 
2  MauL  4-  Selw,  Rep.  92. 

A  custom  that  all  the  customary  tenants  of  a  manor  having 
gardens,  parcel  of  their  customary  tenements  respectively,  have 
immemonally  by  themselves,  their  tenants,  and  occupiers,  dug, 
taken,  and  carried  away  from  a  waste  within  the  manor,  to  be 
used  upon  their  said  customary  tenements,  for  the  purpose  if 
making  and  repairing  grass  plats  in  (he  gardens  parcds  of  the 
same  respectively^  for  the  improvbment  thereof,  such  turf 
covered  with  grass  fit  for  the  pasture  of  cattle,  as  hath  been  ^ 
and  proper  to  he  so  used  at  aa  times  of  the  year,  as  often  and 
in  such  quantity  as  occasion  hath  required,  is  bad  in  law,  as 
being  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  destructive  of  the  common  ; 
and  so  is  a  similar  custom  for  taking  and  applying  such  turf,^^ 
the  purpose  of  making  and  repairing  the  banks  and  mounds  in, 
of,  and  for  the  hedges  and  fences  of  such  customary  tenements. 
7  Easfs  Rep.  121. 

There  are  usually  custom-rolls  of  manors,  exhibited  on  oath 
by  the  tenants;  setting  forth  the  bounds  of  the  manor,  the 
royalties  of  the  lord,  services  of  the  copyhold  tenants,  the 
tenures  granted,  whether  for  life,  Sec,  concerning  admittances, 
surrenders,  and  the  rights  of  the  copyholders,  as  to  taking 
timber  for  repairs,  fire-bote,  &c.  Common  belonging  to  the 
tenants,  payment  of  rent,  suine  in  the  court  of  the  manor, 
taking  heriots,  &c.  All  which  customs  are  to  be  observed. 
Comp.  Court,  Keep,  21. 

when  an  act  of  parliament  altereth  the  service,  customs, 
tenure,  and  interest  of  land,  in  prejudice  of  the  lord  or  tenant, 
there  the  general  words  of  such  an  act  shall  not  extend  to  copy- 
holds. 3  Hep,  7»  Copyholds  are  not  within  the  stat.  27  H.  8. 
c.  10.  of  jointures;  nor  stat.  32  H,  8.  c,  28.  of  leases,  copyholds 
being  in  their  nature  demisable  only  by  copv :  they  are  not 
within  the  statute  of  uses,  nor  are  copyholds  extendible  in 
execution ;  but  copyholds  are  within  the  statute  of  limitation 
of  actions,  and  the  statutes  against  bankrupts.  The  lord  shall 
have  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  idiots,  &c.  And  a  copyholder 
is  not  within  the  act  12  Car,  2.  c,  24.  to  dispose  of  the  custody 
and  guardianship  of  the  heir ;  for  if  there  be  a  custom  for  it,  it 
belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  3  Lev,  395 :  1  Nets,  Abr, 
492.  522. 

Copyholders  shall  neither  implead  nor  be  impleaded  for  their 


tenements  by  writ,  but  by  plaint  in  the  lord's  court  held  withiif 
the  manor ;  and  if  on  such  plaint  erroneous  judgment  be  given, 
no  writ  of  false  judgment  lies,  but  petition  to  the  lord  in  nature 
of  a  writ  of  false  judgment,  wherein  errors  are  to  be  assigned, 
and  remedy  given  according  to  law.     Co.  LiL  60. 

Where  a  man  holds  copyhold  lands  in  trust  to  sucieDdcr  to 
another,  &c.,  if  he  refuses  to  surrender  to  the  other  accord- 
ingly, he  may  be  compelled  by  bill  exhibited  in  the  lord's  court, 
who,  as  chancellor,  has  power  to  do  right.  1  Leon.  2.  A  copy- 
holder may  have  a  formedon  in  descender  in  the  lord's  court. 
Lessee  of  a  copyholder  for  life  for  one  year  shall  maintain  an 
ejectment.  4  Rep.  26 :  Moor,  679^  ^t  is  every  day's  practice 
to  bring  ejectments  to  recover  the  posansion  of  copyholds  ;  for 
defendant  by  the  rule,  ob}iging  himself  to  confess  lease,  entry, 
and  ouster,  the  title  only  can  come  in  question  on  the  trial;  but 
the  lessor  of  plaintiff,  before  he  brings  his  ejectment,  should  be 
admitted.     See  tit.  Ejectment. 

A  manor  is  lost  when  there  are  no  customary  tenants  or 
copyholders ;  and  if  a  copyhold  comes  into  the  hands  of  the 
lord  in  fee,  and  the  lord  leases  it  for  one  year,  or  half  a  year, 
or  for  any  certain  time,  it  can  never  be  granted  by  copy  alVer ; 
but  if  the  lord  alters  ^e  manor,  &c.,  his  alienee  may  re-grant 
land  by  copy.  If  the  lord  keeps  the  copyhold  for  a  long  time 
in  his  hand,  it  is  no  impediment  but  that  he  may  after  grant  it 
again  by  copy.  2  Danv.  Abr.  I76,  177-  A  copyholder  in  foe 
accepts  of  a  lease,  grant,  or  confirmation  of  the  same  land  fitmi 
the  lord;  this  determines  his  copyhold  estate.  2  Cro.  16: 
Cro.  Jac,  253.  If  a  copyholder  bu^ains  and  sells  his  copyhcdd 
to  a  lessee  for  years,  &c.  of  the  manor,  his  copyhold  is  exim^ 
guished.  2  Danv.  205.  A  copyholder  may  grant  his  estate  to 
his  lord,  by  bargain  and  sale,  release,  &c,  for  between  lord  and 
tenant  the   conveyance   need  not   be   according   to   custom. 

1  Nets,  504.  A  copyholder  in  odier  cases  cannot  alien  by 
deed ;  though  he  that  hath  a  right  only  to  a  cq>yhold  may  re- 
lease  it  by  Seed.  And  if  a  copyholder  surrenders  upon  condition, 
he  may  afterwards  release  the  condition  by  deed.  2  Damv.  206 : 
Cro.  Jac,  S6.  Also  one  joint  copyh(dder  may  release  to  another, 
which  will  be  good  without  any  admittance,  &c.     Ibid. 

A  copyholder  cannot  convey  or  transfer  his  copyhold  estate 
to  another,  otherwise  than  by  surrender;  which  is  the  yielding 
up  of  the  land  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  to  the  use  of  him  that  is  to  have  the  estate  ;  or 
it  is  in  order  to  a  new  grant,  and  fkrther  estate  on  the  same. 

As  to  copyhold  grants,  which  are  made  either  in  fee  or  for 
three  lives,  &c.,  the  lord  of  the  manor  that  hath  a  lawful  estate 
therein,  whether  he  be  tenant  for  Hfe  or  years,  tenant  by 
statute  merchant,  &c.,  or  at  will,  is  ehminus  pro  tempore,  and 
may  grant  lands,  herbage  of  lands,  a  fair,  miU,  tithes.  Sec,  and 
any  thing  that  concerns  lands,  by  copy  tf  court-roll,  according 
to  custom ;  and  such  grants  shall  binid  those  in  remainder :  the 
rents  and  services  reserved  by  them  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
manor,  and  attend  the  owners  thereof  after  their  particular 
estates  are  ended.  4  Rep.  23 :  11  Rep.  18.  And  if  a  lord  of 
the  manor  for  the  time  being,  lessee  for  life,  y^ars,  tkc,  take  a 
surrender,  and  before  admittance  he  dieth,  or  the  years  or  in- 
terest determine,  though  the  next  lord  comes  in  above  the  lease 
for  life  or  years,  or  other  particular  interest,  yet  he  shaU  be 
compelled  to  make  admittande  according  to  the  surrender. 
Co.  Lit,  59,  But  a  lord  at  will  of  a  copyhold  manor  cannot 
license  a  copyhold  tenant  to  make  a  lease  for  years,  though  he 
may  grant  a  copyhold  for  life  according  to  the  custom:  if  a 
lord  for  life  gives  licence  to  a  tenant  to  make  a  lease  for  years, 
this  lease  shall  continue  no  longer  than  the  life  of  the  lord. 

2  Danv.  Abr.  202. 

If  he  that  is  lord  of  the  manor  for  the  time  being  admits  one 
to  a  copyhold,  he  dispenses  with  all  precedent  finfoitiires,  not 
only  as  to  himself,  but  also  as  to  him  in  reversion ;  for  such 
grant  and  admittance  amount  to  an  entry  for  the  fcnfdltare,  and 
a  new  grant ;  but  a  lord  by  tort  cannot  by  such  admittance 
purge  the  forfeiture  as  to  the  rightful  lord.  1  Lev.  26.  Grants 
by  copy  of  court-roll  by  in&nts,  &c.  will  be  Innding ;  and  if  a 
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guardian  in  locage  grants  a  cq)yhold  in  reversion,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  this  shall  he  a  good  grant. 
£  RoL  Abr.  41.  If  haron  and  feme,  seised  of  a  manor  in  right 
of  the  feme,  grant  a  copyhold,  this  shall  hind  the  feme,  notwith- 
standing her  coverture.  4  Ren,  23.  An  executor  may  make 
grants  of  copyhold  estates,  accoroing  to  the  custom  of  the  manor, 
where  a  devise  is  made  that  the  executor  shall  grant  copies  for 
payment  of  dehts.     2  Danv.  178. 

A  manor  may  he  held  hy  copy  of  court-roll,  and  the  lord  of 
such  manor  may  grant  copies ;  and  such  customary  manor  may 
pass  by  surrender  and  admittance,  &c.  A  customary  manor 
may  be  holden  of  another  manor,  and  such  customary  lord  may 
grant  copies  and  hold  courts ;  but  a  copyholder,  lord  of  such  a 
manor,  cannot  hold  a  court  baron  to  have  forfeitures,  and  hold 
pleas  in  a  writ  of  right,  &c     1  Nels.  Abr,  524. 

All  grants  of  copyhold  estates  are  to  be  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor,  and  rents  and  services  customary  must  be  re- 
aenred ;  for  what  acts  of  the  lord  in  granting  copyholds  are  not 
confirmed  by  custom,  but  only  strengthened  by  the  power  and 
interest  of  the  lord,  have  no  longer  duration  than  the  lord's 
estate  oontinueth.  Comp,  Court  Keeper,  421.  If  by  the  custom 
a  copyhold  may  be  granted  for  three  lives,  and  the  lord  grants 
it  to  one  for  life,  remainder  to  such  a  woman  as  he  shall  marry, 
and  to  the  first  son  of  his  body ;  both  these  remainders  are 
void;  and  a  remainder  limited  upon  a  void  estate  in  the 
creation  will  be  likewise  void.  But  if  by  custom  it  is  de- 
misable in  fee,  a  surrender  may  be  to  the  use  of  one  for  life, 
remainder  in  tail,  remainder  in  fee.  2  Danv.  Abr,  203 :  Cro. 
E&t,  37 S,  It  is  held,  where  by  the  custom  of  a  manor  the 
lord  can  grant  a  copyhold  for  three  lives,  he  may  grant  it  for 
an  estate  coming  within  the  intent  of  the  custom ;  as  to  A.  B. 
and  his  assigns,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  assigns  for  the  lives  of 
three  others^  and  of  the  longer  liver  of  them  successively,  &c 
2  Ld.  Raym,  994. 1000. 

The  lord  of  a  manor  may  himself  grant  a  copyhold  estate  at 
any  jdace  out  of  the  manor ;  but  the  steward  cannot  flrant  a 
oof^hold  at  a  court  held  out  of  the  manor.  4  Rep.  26.  Though 
the  steward  may  take  surrenders  out  of  the  manor,  as  well  as 
the  lord.  2  Danv.  Abr,  18U  A  steward  is  in  place  of  the  lord, 
andt  without  a  command  to  the  contrary,  may  grant  lands  by 
copy,  &C.  But  if  a  lord  command  a  steward  that  he  shall  not 
grant  sudi  a  copy,  if  he  grants  it,  it  is  void ;  and  if  the  steward 
dininialies  the  ancient  rents  and  services,  the  grant  will  be 
void.     Cm.  EUz.  699. 

Things  of  necessity  done  by  a  steward,  who  is  but  in  reputed 
authority,  are  good  if  they  come  in  by  presentment  of  the  jury ; 
as  the  admittance  of  an  heir  upon  presentment,  &c  Though 
acts  voluntary,  as  grants  of  copyhold,  &c.  are  not  good  by  such 
stewards.  Cro,  ^iz.  699*  If  an  under-steward  hold  a  court 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  though  he 
hath  no  patent  nor  deputation  to  hold  it,  yet  it  is  good ;  be- 
cause the  tenants  are  not  to  examine  what  authority  he  hath, 
nor  is  he  bound  to  give  them  an  account  of  it.  Moor,  110.  A 
deputy  steward  may  authorise  another  to  do  a  particular  act, 
but  cannot  make  a  deputy  to  act  in  general.    2  Salk,  95. 

In  admiUanoes  in  court  upon  voluniarv  grants,  the  lord  is 
proprietor;  in  admittances  upon  surrender,  the  lord  is  not  prO' 
prvdor  of  the  lands,  but  only  a  necessary  instrument  of  convey^ 
tmct:  and  in  admittance  by  descent  the  lord  is  a  mere  instru- 
mesd,  not  being  necessary  to  strengthen  the  heir*s  title,  but 
only  to  give  the  lord  his  fine.  4  Rep,  21 ,  22.  The  heir  of  a 
oopyhol&r  may  enter,  and  bring  trespass,  before  admittance, 
bang  in  by  decent ;  and  he  may  surrender  before  admittance ; 
but  ne  is  not  complete  tenant  to  be  sworn  of  the  homage,  or  to 
oMintain  a  plaint  in  the  lord's  court.  And  if  the  heir  do  not 
come  in  and  be  admitted,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  where 
die  same  is  presented  and  proclamation  made,  he  may  forfeit 
Useatate.     Cro.  EL9O1  4,  Rep.^.9,1. 

On  nirrrader  of  a  copyhold,  the  surrenderer  or  person 
aatiiij^  the  same  continues  tenant  till  the  admittance  of  the 


surrenderee;  and  the  surrenderee  may  not  enter  upon  the 
lands,  or  surrender  before  admittance,  for  he  hath  no  estate 
till  then  ;  thouffh  it  is  otherwise  of  the  heir  by  descent,  who 
is  in  by  course  of  law,  and  the  custom  casts  the  possession  upon 
him.  Comp,  Court  Keep,  436.  And  the  heir  may  devise  the 
copyhold  before  he  has  been  admitted.  3  Bam,  ^  Add,  664. 
A  surrender  is  not  of  any  efiect  until  admittance,  and  yet  the 
surrenderee  cannot  be  defrauded  of  the  benefit  of  the  surrender ; 
for  the  surrenderer  cannot  pass  away  the  land  to  another  or 
make  it  subject  to  any  other  incumbrances ;  and  if  the  lord 
refuse  the  surrenderee  admittance,  he  is  compellable  in  Chan^ 
eery,  Comp,  Cop.  §  SQ,  A  grantee  hath  no  interest  vested  in 
him  till  he  is  aamitted ;  but  admittance  of  a  copyholder  for  life 
is  an  admittance  of  him  in  remainder,  for  they  are  but  one 
estate,  and  the  remainder-man  may,  after  the  death  of  tenant 
for  life,  surrender  without  admittance.  3  Lev.  308 :  Cro>  EL  504. 

The  title  to  copyhold  lands  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
surrender,  as  against  all  persons  except  the  lord ;  so  that  the 
surrenderee  may  recover  in  ejectment  against  the  surrenderer 
on  a  demise  laid  between  the  times  of  surrender  and  admit- 
tance.    1  Term  Rep.  K,  B,  600, 

Every  admittance  upon  a  descent  or  surrender  may  be 
pleaded  as  a  grant ;  and  a  person  may  allege  the  admittance  of 
his  ancestor  as  a  erant ;  and  show  the  descent  to  him,  and  that 
he  entered,  &c.  But  he  cannot  plead  that  his  father  was  seised 
in  fee,  &c,  and  that  he  died  seised,  and  the  land  descended  to 
him.  2  Danv,  208.  Admittance  on  surrenders  must  in  all 
respects  agree  with  the  surrender,  the  lord  having  only  a  cus- 
tomary power  to  admit  secundum  formam  et  effectum  sursum^ 
redditionis,  4  Rep,  26.  If  any  are  admitted  otherwise,  they 
shall  be  seised  according  to  the  surrender ;  yet  where  a  volun- 
tary surrender  is  genenu,  without  saying  to  whose  use,  a  subse- 
quent admittance  may  explain  it.    2  Danv,  1 87*  204. 

In  voluntary  admittances,  if  the  lord  admits  any  one  contrary 
to  custom,  it  shall  not  bind  his  heir  or  successor.  If  a  copy- 
holder surrender  to  the  use  of  another,  and  after  the  lord,  hav* 
ing  knowledge  of  it,  accepts  the  rent  of  such  other  out  of 
court,  this  is  an  admittance  in  law ;  and  any  act,  implying  tbe 
consent  of  the  lord  to  the  surrender,  shall  be  adjudged  a  good 
admittance.  1  Nets.  Abr,  493.  If  the  steward  accept  a  fine  of 
a  copyholder,  it  amounts  to  an  admittance.  2  Danv,  189*  But 
delivering  a  copy  is  no  admittance. 

An  enclosure  made  from  the  waste  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
before,  and  seen  by  the  steward  of  the  same  lord  from  time  to 
time  without  objection  made,  may  be  presumed  by  the  jury  to 
have  been  made  by  the  licence  of  the  lord,  and  ^ectment  can- 
not be  brought  against  the  tenant  without  previous  notice  to 
throw  up  the  land.     11  E,  R,  56, 

Where  a  widow's  estate  is  created  by  custom,  that  shall  be 
an  admittance  in  law ;  and  her  estate  arising  out  of  that  of  her 
husband's,  his  admittance  is  the  admittance  of  her.  Hut.  1 8. 
And  she  who  hath  a  widow's  estate  by  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  need  not  pay  a  fine  to 
the  lord  for  the  estate;  for  this  is  only  a  branch  of  the  hus- 
band's. Hob.  181.  When  a  custom  is,  that  the  wife  of  every 
copyholder  for  life  shall  have  her  free  bench,  after  the  death 
of  the  baron,  the  law  casts  the  estate  upon  the  wife,  so  that 
she  shall  have  it  before  admittance,  &c  2  Danv,  184.  But 
if  a  wife  is  entitled  to  her  free  bench  by  custom,  and  a  copy- 
holder in  fee  surrenders  to  the  use  of  another,  and  then  dies,  it 
has  been  adjudged  that  the  surrenderee  should  have  the  land, 
and  not  the  wife,  because  the  wife's  title  doth  not  commence 
till  afiter  the  death  of  her  husband ;  but  the  plaintifi*'s  title 
begins  with  the  surrender,  and  the  admittance  relates  to  that. 
1  Inst.  59:  1  Salk,  185. 

The  widow's  title  commenced  not  l^  the  marriage ;  if  it  did, 
then  the  husband  could  do  nothing  in  his  lifetime  to  prejudice 
it ;  but  it  is  plain  he  may  alien  or  extinffuish  his  right,  so  as  to 
bind  the  estate  of  the  widow ;  the  free  bench  grows  out  of  the 
estate  of  the  husband ;  and  it  ii  his  dying  seisea  which  gives  the 
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widow  a  title^  and  as  the  husband  has  a  defeasible  estate^  so  the 
wife  may  have  her  free-bench  defeated.  4  Mod.  Rep.  452,  45^. 

Entries  on  the  rolls  of  a  manor  of  admissions  of  tenants  in  re- 
mainder after  the  determination  of  the  estate  of  the  last  tenant's 
widow,  who  held  during  his  chaste  viduiiy,  are  evidence  of  a 
custom  for  the  widow  to  hold  on  that  condition,  so  as  to  main- 
tain ejectment  against  her  for  a  forfeiture  on  proof  of  her  in- 
continence, although  there  was  no  instance  in  fact  stated  on 
the  rolls  or  known  of  such  a  forfeiture  having  been  enforced. 
10  East's  Rep.  520. 

A  copyholder  may  surrender  in  court  by  letter  of  attorney, 
and  out  of  court  by  special  custom.  9  R^*  75,  76.  A  copy- 
holder being  in  Ireland,  the  steward  of  a  manor  here  made  a 
commission  to  one  to  receive  a  surrender  from  him  there ;  and  it 
was  held  good.     2  Danv.  181. 

The  intent  of  surrenders  is,  that  the  lord  may  not  be  a 
stranger  to  his  tenant,  and  the  alteration  of  the  estate.  As  a 
copyholder  cannot  transfer  his  estate  to  a  stranger  by  any  other 
conveyance  than  surrender,  so  if  one  would  exchange  a  copy- 
hold with  another,  both  must  surrender  to  each  other's  use^  and 
the  lord  admit  accordingly.     Comp.  Cop.  s.  39' 

With  respect  to  the  devising  of  copyholds,  the  law  for- 
merly was,  that  no  such  devise  could  be  made  without  a  sur- 
render to  the  use  of  the  party's  will ;  and  that  the  lands  did 
not  then  pass  by  the  will,  but  by  the  surrender,  the  will  being 
considered  only  as  declaratory  of  the  uses  of  the  surrender. 
Many  evils  were  found  to  result  in  the  cases  of  creditors, 
wivesy  and  children,  from  this  necessity  of  a  surrender  to  a  will, 
and  the  courts  of  equity  were  astute  in  finding  reasons  for 
supplying  the  surrender,  with  due  precaution,  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  the  several  parties.     See  3  P.  Wms.  98.  in  n. 

All  these  questions  are  now  set  at  rest  by  a  statute  passed  for 
that  purpose,  55  G.  S.  c.  192.  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  in 
all  cases  where,  by  the  custom  of  any  manor  in  England  Qor 
Ireland,  though  instances  of  copyhold  are  rare  there]]>  any 
copyhold  tenant  of  such  ipanor  may  by  will  dispose  of  or 
charge  land  surrendered  to  the  use  of  the  will,  every  dispo- 
sition or  charge  of  any  such  copyhold,  made  by  the  will  of  any 
person  who  shall  hereafter  die,  shall  be  as  vsJid  and  effectual, 
although  no  surrender  shall  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  the 
will,  as  if  such  surrender  had  been  actually  made.  On  admis- 
sions under  testamentary  dispositions,  the  steward  is  allowed  to 
charge  his  fees,  as  in  cases  of  a  surrender  to  the  use  of  the 
will.  §  2.  The  act  shall  not  render  invalid  any  devise  of  copy- 
hold which  would  be  valid  if  the  act  had  not  boen  made.  §  3. 
Since  this  act,  a  copyhold  will  pass  under  a  general  devise  of 
real  estate,  though  there  be  no  surrender  to  the  use  of  the 
wilL     7  Ring.  275  :  2  Sim.  ^  Stu.  229  :  6  Mad.  323. 

In  the  case  of  cmiy holds  devised  to  charitable  uses,  the  want 
of  surrender  is  made  good,  not  by  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
but  by  the  strong  and  general  words  of  stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  4. 
Attomejf'General  v.  Burdett,  2  Fern.  755:  Duke's  Char. 
Uses,  84 :  Attorney-General  v.  Andrews,  1  Fez  225. 

A  cestui  que  trust  may  devise  an  interest  in  land,  &c  without 
surrender ;  and  if  copyhold  lands  are  in  mortgage,  the  mort- 
gagor can  dispose  of  the  equity  of  redemption  by  will,  without 
any  surrender  made ;  because  he  hath  at  that  time  no  estate  in 
the  land,  whereof  to  make  a  surrender.  Pranced.  Cane.  320. 
322.  One  joint  tenant  may  surrender  his  part  in  the  lands  to 
the  use  of  his  will,  &c.  And  where  there  are  two  joint  tenants 
of  a  copyhold  in  fee,  if  one  of  them  make  a  surrender  to  the 
use  of  his  wiU,  and  die,  and  the  devisee  is  admitted,  the  sur- 
render and  admittance  shall  bind  the  survivor.     2  Cro.  100. 

A  surrender  of  copyhold  lands  to  the  use  of  a  will  only  ope- 
rates on  the  estate  which  the  surrenderor  had  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  ;  and  therefore  if  a  copyholder,  having  an  estate 
pour  autre  vie,  surrender  all  his  estate  in  possession,  remainder 
or  expectancy,  to  the  use  of  his  will,  and  afterwards  take  the 
fee  by  descent,  and  then  dispose  of  the  fee  by  will,  the  fee  will 
not  pass  by  it.    6  Term  Rep.  63. 


Devisees  of  contmgent  remainders  m  a  copyhold,  not  being 
in  the  seisin,  cannot  make  a  surrender  of  their  interest,  nor 
will  such  a  surrender  operate  by  estoppel  against  the  parties 
or  their  heirs.     M  E.  R.  185. 

A  surrender  may  not  be  to  commence  infuturo,  as  after  the 
death  of  the  surrenderor,  &c  March,  177*  A  cc^yholder 
cannot  surrender  an  estate  absolutely  to  another,  and  leave  a 
particular  estate  in  himself,  though  he  may  surrender  to  uses, 
&c  A  copyholder  surrendered  to  the  use  of  his  wife  and 
younger  son,  without  mentioning  what  estate,  and  adiudffed 
that  they  had  an  estate  for  life.  4  Rep.  29*  If  a  man  having 
brought  a  copyhold  to  himself,  his  wife  and  daughter,  ana 
their  heirs,  afterwards  surrender  it  to  another,  and  his  heir^ 
for  securing  a  sum  of  money;  after  his  death,  the  surrenderee 
shaU  not  be  entitled  to  the  land,  it  being  an  advancement  for 
the  wife  and  daughter.     2  Fern.  120. 

A  feme  covert  may  receive  a  copyhold  estate,  by  sunendor 
from  her  husband,  because  she  comes  not  in  immediately  by 
him,  but  by  the  admittance  of  the  lord,  according  to  the  sur- 
render. 4  Rep.  29*  b.  A  feme  covert  is  to  be  secretly  examined 
by  the  steward,  on  her  surrendering  her  estate.  Co.  Lit.  59l 
'An  infant  surrendered  his  copyhold,  and  afterwards  entered  at 
full  age,  and  it  was  held  lawful,  though  the  surrendetee  was 
admitted.     Moor,  597* 

By  the  general  custom  of  copyhold  estates,  copyholders  may 
surrender  in  court,  and  need  not  allege  any  particular  custom 
to  warrant  it ;  but  where  they  surrender  out  of  court,  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  by  customary  tenants,  &c,  custom  must  be 
pleaded.  9  Rep.  15:  1  RoL  Abr.  500.  Surrenders  out  of 
court  are  to  be  presented  at  the  next  court :  for  it  is  not  an 
effectual  surrender  till  presented  in  court.  Where  a  cc^ybcdder 
in  fee  surrenders  out  of  court,  and  dies  before  it  is  presented, 
yet  the  surrender,  being  presented  at  the  next  court,  will  stand 
good,  and  cestui  que  use  shall  be  admitted ;  so  if  cestmi  que  tue 
dies  before  it  is  presented,  his  heir  shall  be  admitted.  But  if 
the  surrender  be  not  presented  at  the  next  court,  it  is  void. 
Co.  Lit.  62 :  2  Danv.  188.  If  the  tenants  by  whose  hands  the 
surrender  was  made  shall  die,  and  this  upon  proof  is  presented 
in  court,  it  is  well  enough.     4  Rep.  29* 

Where,  by  the  custom  of  a  manor,  surrenders  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  presented  within  a  definite  time,  an  incumbrance; 
whose  family  is  not  enrolled  till  after  a  subsequent  incum- 
brancer, will  not  be  postponed,  though  the  subsequent  incum- 
brancer had  no  notice  of  the  prior  charge,  for  the  first  in- 
cumbrancer has  priority  at  law,  and  in  this  case  equity  will 
follow  the  law.     Horlock  v.  Priestly,  2  Sim.  75. 

Tenants  refusing  to  make  presentment  are  compellable  in 
the  lord's  court.  And  by  surrender  of  copyhold  lands  to  the 
use  of  a  mortgagee,  the  lands  are  bound  in  equity,  though  the 
surrender  be  not  presented  at  the  next  court,  2  Salk,  449* 
When  a  copyholder  surrenders  upon  condition,  and  this  is  pre- 
sented absolutely,  the  presentment  is  void :  but  where  a  con- 
ditional surrender  is  presented,  and  the  steward  omits  entering 
the  condition,  on  proof  thereof  the  condition  shall  not  be 
avoided ;  but  the  rolls  shall  be  amended.  4  Rep.  25.  A  copy- 
holder may  surrender  to  the  use  of  another,  reserving  rent  with 
a  condition  of  re-entry  for  non-payment,  and  in  default  of 
payment  may  re-enter.     Ibid.  21. 

If  a  copyholder  of  inheritance  takes  a  lease  for  years  of  his 
copyhold  estate,  it  is  a  surrender  in  law  of  his  copyhold. 
Where  there  is  a  tenant  fur  life,  and  remainder  in  fee,  he  in 
remainder  may  surrender  his  estate,  if  there  be  no  custom  to 
the  contrary.  3  Leon.  329*  If  a  surrender  is  made  with  re- 
mainders over,  case  lies,  for  him  in  remainder,  against  a  copy- 
holder for  life,  who  commits  waste,  &c  3  Lev.  128.  A  sur- 
renderee of  a  reversion  of  a  copyhold  is  an  assignee  within  the 
equity  of  the  stat.  32  H.S.  c.  34.  to  bring  action  of  debt  or 
covenant  against  lessee,  &c.  1  SaH.  185.  A  oc^holder  in  fee 
surrenders  to  the  use  of  one  for  life,  with  remainder  to  another 
I  for  life,  remainder  to  another  in  fee ;  as  the  particular  estates 
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and  remainders  make  but  one  estatej  there  is  but  one  fine  due 
to  the  lord.     2  Dav.  I9I. 

The  JruiU  aod  appendages  of  a  copyhold  tenure^  that  it  hath 
in  common  with  free  tenures  are,  Jcally,  sertnces  (as  well  in 
rents  as  otherwise),  reliefs,  and  escheats.  The  two  latter 
belong  only  to  copyholds  of  inheritance :  the  former  to  those 
for  li^  also.  But  besides  these,  copyholds  have  also  keriots, 
mardskip,  and  ^nes.  Heriots  are  incident  to  both  species  of 
oopyhola,  but  wardship  and  fines  to  those  of  inheritance  only. 
Wardship  in  copyhold  estates  partakes  both  of  that  in  chivalry 
and  that  in  socage.  Like  that  in  chivalry,  the  lord  is  the  legal 
guardian,  who  usually  assigns  some  relation  of  the  infant  tenant 
to  act  in  his  stead ;  and  he,  like  guardian  in  socage,  is  account- 
able to  his  ward  for  the  profits.  Of  fines,  some  are  in  the 
nature  of  primer  seisins,  due  on  the  death  of  each  tenant: 
others  are  mere  fines  for  the  alienation  of  the  lands.  In  some 
manors  only  one  of  these  sorts  can  be  demanded ;  in  some  both, 
and  in  others  neither.  They  are  sometimes  arbitrary  and  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,  sometimes  fixed  by  custom:  but  even 
when  arbitrary,  the  courts  of  law,  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of 
copyholders,  have  tied  them  down  to  be  reasonable  in  their 
extent :  otherwise  they  might  amount  to  a  disherison  of  the 
estate.  No  fine  therefore  is  allowed  to  be  taken  upon  descents 
or  alienations  (unless  in  particular  circumstances)  of  more  than 
two  years'  improved  value  of  the  estate.  2  Ch.  Rep.  134.  See 
2  Cfmtm.  97*  As  to  the  mode  of  calculating  the  fine  where  the 
estate  is  in  several  lives,  see  Wilson  v.  Hoare,  2  B.  Sf  Adol» 
350.  In  settling  the  value  of  the  fine,  the  tenant  is  not  con- 
cluded by  the  amount  of  rent  he  may  have  received  on  the 
premises,  but  may  show  their  value  to  be  less.     7  Bing.  327. 

Fines  aare  paid  to  the  lord  on  admittances ;  and  may  be  due 
on  every  change  of  the  estate  by  lord  or  tenant.  The  lord  may 
hare  an  action  of  debt  for  his  fine,  or  may  distrain  by  custom. 
4  Rep.  27:  13  Ren,  2. 

A  corenant  made  by  a  copyholder  with  a  stranger  to  assign 
and  surrender  his  copyhold  to  him,  which  covenant  is  after- 
wards presented  by  the  homagee,  does  not  give  the  lord  any 
right  to  a  fine  before  admission.  2  T,  R.  484.  The  lord  may 
recover  from  a  copyholder  the  fine  assessed  by  him  on  admit- 
tance, not  exceeding  two  years'  value  of  the  tenement, 
although  there  be  no  entry  of  the  assessment  of  such  fine  on 
the  court  rolls,  but  only  a  demand  of  such  a  sum  for  a  fine,  after 
the  value  of  the  tenement  had  been  found  by  the  homagee. 
6E.R.  56. 

Tenants  in  coparcenary  of  a  copyhold  estate  are  in  law  but 
one  heir:  and  it  seems  that  they  are  entitled  to  admittance 
upon  the  payment  of  one  fine.  ^D.Sf  R,  625 :  S.  C,  3  B.  ^C. 
17s. 

A  eopybolder  in  fee  surrendered  to  the  uses  of  his  will,  and 
devised  successive  estates  to  A.  and  B.,  remainder  to  his  own 
right  heirs.  After  the  death  of  the  copyholder,  A.  and  B.  dis- 
claimed, released  all  their  interest  to  the  heir-at-law,  and 
refused  to  be  admitted.  It  was  determined,  that  as  the  legal 
estate  was  in  the  testator,  and  descended  to  his  heir-at-law,  he 
was  entitled  to  be  admitted  in  the  character  of  heir  as  tenant 
in  possession,  though  it  was  objected  that  the  lord  would  then 
be  deprived  of  the  fines  due  in  respect  of  the  intermediate 
interests  vesting  in,  and  conveved  by,  the  devisees.  R.  v. 
WilMm,  10  B.  ^  C.  80. 

An  keriol  is  a  duty  to  the  lord,  rendered  at  the  death  of  the 
tenant,  or  on  a  surrender  and  alienation  o£  an  estate,  and  is 
the  bcsBt  beast  or  goods,  found  in  the  possession  of  the  tenant 
deceased,  or  otherwise,  according  to  custom.  And  for  heriots, 
rdiefsy  &c.  the  lord  may  distrain,  or  bring  action  of  debt. — 
Piomd.96. 

It  seems  that  a  custom  for  the  homaee  to  assess  a  compen- 
Mtion  in  lieu  of  heriot,  to  be  paid  by  an  m-coming  copyholder, 
on  surrender  or  alienation,  is  not  good.  1  Bos,  Sf  PuL  282. 
See  tit.  Herioi. 

Where  a  copyhold  tenement,  holden  by  heriot  custom, 
becomes  the  propisrty  of  several,  as  tenants  in  common,  the  lord 
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is  entitled  to  a  heriot  from  each  of  them ;  but  if  the  several 
portions  are  re-united  in  one  person,  one  heriot  only  is  payable. 
6  B.^  €.2. 

Relief  is  a  sum  of  money  which  every  copyholder  in  fee,  or 
freeholder  of  a  manor,  pays  to  the  lord,  on  the  death  of  his 
ancestor,  and  is  generally  a  year*s  profits  of  his  land.  See  tits. 
Tenure,  Relief. 

Services  signify  any  duty  whatsoever  accruing  unto  the 
lord  from  tenants;  and  are  not  only  annual  and  accidental, 
but  corporal,  as  homage,  fealty,  &c  Comp,  Court  Keep.  7> 
8,  9,  &c 

Copyholds  escheat,  and  9XQ  forfeited  in  many  cases ;  escheat 
of  a  copyhold  estate  is  either  where  the  lands  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  lord  for  want  of  an  heir  to  inherit  them,  or  where  the 
copyholder  commits  felony,  &c.  But  before  the  lord  can  enter 
on  an  estate  escheated,  the  homage  jury  ought  to  present  it, — 
Forfeitures  proceeding  from  treasons,  felonies,  alienation  by 
deed,  &c.,  a  presentment  of  them  must  be  also  made  in  court, 
that  the  lord  may  have  notice  of  them.  A  copyholder  refusing 
to  do  suit  of  court,  being  sufficiently  warned,  is  a  forfeiture  of 
his  estate,  unless  he  be  prevented  by  sickness,  inundations  of 
water,  &c  If  the  lord  demandeth  his  rent,  and  the  copyholder 
being  present,  denies  to  pay  it  at  the  time  required,  this  is  a 
forfeiture ;  but  if  the  tenant  be  not  upon  the  ground  when 
demanded,  the  lord  must  continue  his  demand  upon  the  land, 
so  that  by  continual  denial  in  law,  it  may  amount  to  a  denial 
in  fact :  though  it  is  said  there  must  be  a  demand  from  the 
person  of  the  copyholder,  and  a  wilful  denial,  to  make  a  for- 
feiture. 

If  a  copyholder  do  not  perform  the  services  due  to  his  lord ; 
or  if  he  sue  a  replevin  against  the  lord,  upon  the  lord's  lawful 
distress  for  his  rent  or  services,  these  are  forfeitures.  If  the 
lord  upon  admittance  of  a  copyholder,  the  fine  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor  being  certain,  demandeth  his  fine,  and  the  copy- 
holder denieth  to  pay  it  upon  demand,  this  is  a  forfeiture. 

Upon  the  descent  of  any  copyhold  of  inheritance,  the  heir 
by  the  general  custom  is  tied,  upon  three  solemn  proclama- 
tions made  at  each  of  three  several  courts,  to  come  in  and  be 
admitted  to  his  copyhold ;  or  if  he  faileth  therein,  this  failure 
worketh  a  forfeiture. 

The  proclamations  need  not  enumerate  the  particular  estate 
of  which  the  tenant  died  seized.  3  T.  R.  1 62.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary they  should  be  proved  by  vivd  voce  testimony.  The 
entry  in  the  court  rolls  is  sufficient.  Ibid.  A  person  claiming 
to  be  admitted  as  heir  need  not  tender  himself  to  be  admitted 
at  the  lord's  court,  if  the  steward  upon  application  to  him  out 
of  court  has  refused  to  admit  him.     2  Maul.  Sr  Seltv.  Rep.  87. 

A  lord  of  a  manor  cannot  seise  a  copyhold  estate  as  forfeited 
pro  defectu  tenentis  without  a  custom :  therefore  when  on  the 
death  of  a  copyholder  of  inheritance,  the  lord,  after  three  pro- 
clamations for  the  heir  to  come  in,  seized  the  estate  into  his 
hands,  and  afterwards  granted  it  in  fee  to  another,  the  court 
considered  it  as  an  absolute  seizure,  and  consequently  irregular, 
there  being  no  custom  to  warrant  it,  and  being  irregular  as  an 
absolute  seizure  it  could  not  afterwards  be  set  up  by  the  lord 
as  a  seizure  qtwusgue,    3  T.  R.  l62. 

A  forfeiture  of^  a  copyhold  estate  can  only  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  him  who  is  lord  at  the  time  of  the  forfeiture,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  act  of  forfeiture  destroys  the  estate. 
3  T.  R.  162. 

An  idiot,  lunatic,  &c.,  though  able  to  take  copyholds,  yet 
are  unable  to  forfeit  them :  ana  in  respect  to  others,  forfeit- 
ures may  be  mitigated  by  custom,  and  the  copyholder  only 
amerced.  By  stat.  1  JV.  4.  c.  65.  §  3 — 10.  on  default  of  infants 
and  feme  coverts  appearing  to  be  admitted  tenants  to  copyhold 
lands,  the  lord  or  his  steward  may  name  a  person  to  be  guardian 
or  attorney  for  them,  and  by  such  guardian,  &c.  admit  them : 
and  if  the  usual  fine  thereon  be  not  paid  in  three  months, 
being  demanded  in  writing,  the  lord  may  enter  on  the  copy- 
hold, receive  the  rents,  &c,  till  the  fine  is  paid  with  all 
charges.  And  by  this  statute  no  infant  or  feme  covert  shall 
2p 
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fWfeit  any  copyhold  lands  for  their  neglect  to  come  to  court  to 
be  admitted,  or  refusal  to  pay  any  fine. 

This  statute,  which  was  founded  on  a  former  act,  9  O.  1. 
c,  29-  also  extends  to  the  case  of  lunatics  acting  by  their  com- 
mittee. §  11.  (^  this  act,  in  conformity  with  former  laws, 
provides  for  the  surrendering  of  copyhold  lands  by  attorneys, 
for  the  purpose  of  suffering  recoveries. 

The  eeneral  custom  m  copyholds  allows  a  copyholder  to 
make  a  lease  for  one  year  of  his  copyhold  estate,  and  no  more, 
without  incurring  a  forfeiture :  but  a  copyholder  may  make  a 
lease  for  one  year,  and  covenant  with  the  lessee,  that,  after  the 
end  of  that  year,  he  shall  have  the  same  for  another  year,  and 
no  from  year  to  year  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  &c,  and 
be  no  forfeiting.  Cro.  Jac,  300.  For  this  does  not  amount 
to  a  lease,  but  is  only  a  covenant,  subjecting  the  covenantor  to 
an  action  for  damages.  Though  a  copyholder  may  not  make 
a  lease  to  hold  for  one  year,  and  so  from  year  to  year  during 
his  life,  excepting  one  day  yearly,  &c.,  which  will  be  a  for- 
feiture, being  a  mere  invasion.  But  a  licence  to  lease  may  be 
had.  A  woman  who  was  a  copyholder  in  fee  married,  her 
husband  made  a  lease  for  years,  not  warranted  by  the  custom, 
which  was  a  forfeiture ;  the  husband  died ;  and  adjudged  that 
the  lord  shall  not  take  advantage  of  this  forfeiture  after  his 
death,  but  the  wife  shall  eujoy  the  estate.  Cro,  Car,  7*  And 
see  4  Rep.  21—25.  See, 

Livery  upon  any  conveyance  of  a  copyhold  estate  amounts 
to  a  forfeiture.  And  yet  if  a  copyholder  for  life  surrender  to 
another  in  fee,  this  is  no  forfeiture;  for  it  passeth  by  the 
surrender  to  the  lord,  and  not  by  livery. 

If  copyholder  for  life  cut  down  timber- trees,  it  is  a  forfeiture 
of  his  copyhold ;  though  such  copyholder  may  take  house-bote, 
hedge-bote,  and  plough-bote,  upon  his  copyhold,  of  common 
right,  as  a  thing  incident  to  the  grant ;  if  be  be  not  restrained 
by  custom,  to  tdce  them  by  the  assignment  of  the  lord  or  his 
bailiff.  Where  a  copyholder  for  life  fells  timber-trees,  the  lord 
may  take  them,  and  the  estate  is  forfeited  ;  but  if  under-lessee 
for  years  of  a  copyholder  cut  down  timber,  this  shall  not  be  a 
forfeiture  of  the  oc^yhold  estate,  but  the  lord  is  put  to  his 
action  on  the  case  against  the  lessee.  I  Bulst,  150  .*  Style,  233. 
A  copyhold  granted  to  two  for  their  lives  successively,  where  the 
custom  of  the  manor  is,  that  they  shall  not  fell  trees ;  if  the  first 
copyholder  for  life  cut  down  trees,  &c.,  it  is  not  only  a  forfeiture 
of  his  own  estate  for  life,  but  of  him  in  remainder.    Moor,  49. 

In  other  cases,  a  copyholder  for  life,  committing  waste,  shall 
not  forfeit  the  estate  of  him  in  remainder.  Cro,  Eliz,  880.  If 
copyholder  for  life,  where  the  remainder  is  over  for  life,  com- 
mits a  forfeiture  by  waste,  &c,  he  in  remainder  shall  not  enter, 
but  the  lord.  2  Danv,  198.  A  copyholder  committing  waste 
voluntary,  or  permissive,  this  is  a  forfeiture :  voluntary,  as  if 
he  pull  down  any  house,  though  built  by  himself;  lop  trees, 
and  feU  them,  plough  up  meadows,  wherebjr  the  ground  is  made 
worse,  &c  Permissive,  if  he  suffer  the  roof  of  the  house  to 
let  in  rain,  or  the  house  to  fall ;  or  if  he  permit  his  meadow- 
ground  to  be  surrounded  with  water,  so  that  it  becomes  marshy, 
or  his  arable  land  to  be  thus  surrounded,  and  become  unprofit- 
able, &c. ;  these  and  the  Hke  are  forfeitures.  See  2  Danv. 
Ahr.  192, 193. 196.  S^. :  1  Neh.  Ahr.  509, 510.  S^c.  Although 
the  property  in  the  mines  be  in  the  lord,  yet  the  copyholder  has 
asumcient  pogsessionto  maintain  trespass  against  one  who  breaks 
and  enters  the  subsoil,  though  no  trespass  is  committed  on  the 
surface.     Lewis  v.  BratUhwaiie,  2  B.  ^  AdoL  437* 

If  a  feme  copyholder  for  life  takes  husband,  who  commits 
waste  and  dies,  the  estate  of  the  feme  is  forfeited ;  though  not 
if  a  stranger  commit  the  waste  without  the  assent  of  the 
husband.  4  Rep,  37*  Sedqu.  the  difference  between  copyholder 
for  life  and  copyholder  in  fee,  in  this  respect ;  unless  waste 
is  distinguished  from  other  forfeitures? 

Most  forfeitures  are  caused  by  acts  contrary  to  the  tenure : 
but  a  succeeding  lord  of  a  manor  shall  not  have  any  advantage 
of  a  forfeiture  by  waste  done  by  a  copyholder  in  the  time  of 
his  predecessor.    2  Sid.  8.     fiut  the  lord  may  seise  copyhold 


land  quoMsque  in  virtue  of  a  right  which  aocmed  to  the  pre- 
ceding  lord,  on  default  of  the  heir  coming  in  to  be  admitted. 
1  Bam,  8f  Add,  736.  If  a  present  lord  doth  any  thing 
whereby  he  acknowledges  the  person  to  be  his  tenant  after 
forfeiture,  this  acknowledgement  is  a  confirmation  of  his  estate. 
Cokeys  Cop,  c.  1. 

The  lora  may  enter  for  waste  committed  by  a  copyholder  for 
life,  though  there  be  an  intermediate  estate  in  remainder 
between  the  estate  of  copyholder  for  life  and  the  lord's  rever- 
2  Maul.  Sf  Selfv,  Rep,  68.     The  lord  may  have  an  in- 


sion. 


junction,  and  account  of  waste  in  equity.     3  Meriv,  673. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  sometimes  relieve  against  a 
forfeiture  for  waste,  and  compel  the  lord  to  re-admit,  on  receiv- 
ing satisfaction  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained.  Such  relief 
is  particularly  ffiven  where  the  waste  is  committed  through 
ignorance,  or  where  the  waste  is  merely  permissive,  and  there 
has  not  been  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  n^lecting  to  repair 
after  notice.  1  C  C.  95  :  Pre,  Ch,  568.  Another  instance  in 
which  rdief  against  forfeiture  for  waste  is  said  to  be  proper,  is 
where  the  lessee  of  a  copyholder  commits  waste  without  his 
direction  or  privity.  Totk.  237.  But  in  this  latter  case  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  waste  is  a  forfeiture.    See  Mo,  49. 

Also,  when  the  estate  is  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
a  fine,  or  such  things,  where  a  value  may  be  set  on  them,  and 
compensation  made  the  lord  on  any  laches  of  time,  the  tenant 
may  be  relieved :  for  there  the  land  is  but  in  nature  of  a  secu- 
rity for  those  sums.     Preced,  Chan,  569.  572. 

A  copyhold  of  inheritance  is  not  forfeited  by  a  conviction 
for  felony  without  attainder,  unless  there  is  a  qiecial  custom 
in  the  manor.  3  B.  Sji'  Aid.  510.  A  pardon  restores  a  copy- 
holder who  has  committed  felony  to  his  competency  to  hold 
lands ;  and  unless  the  lord  has  seized  the  copyhold,  the  copy- 
holder may  recover  it  on  his  pardon  from  a  person  who  has 
ousted  him.     5  Bam,  Sf  C.  584. 

In  case  of  making  a  lease  for  years,  without  licence,  and  not 
warranted  by  custom,  found  to  be  forjfeiture  at  law,  equity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  to  give  any  remedy ;  it  is  like  to  a  feoff> 
ment  made,  or  fine  levied  by  particular  tenants,  against  which 
there  can  1^  no  relief.  Ihid,  574.  Where  copyhold  lands  are 
purchased  in  fee,  in  trust  for  an  alien,  the  lands  are  not  seix- 
aUe  by  the  king :  nor  is  the  trust  forfeited  to  him ;  for  if  the 
lands  were  forfeited  as  purchased  for  such  alien,  then  the  lord 
of  the  manor  would  lose  his  fines  and  services,  &c     Hard,  436. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  2.  c.  26.  copyhold  estates  of  poor  priKmers 
may  be  assigned  to  creditors,  and  the  assignees  admitted  by  the 
lord,  on  paying  the  usual  fine  due  on  a  surrender,  &c. ;  and  see 
iiai.  1  G.  3.  c.  17.  §  14.  as  to  InsohenU. 

The  admission  of  infants  and  feme  coverts  entitled  by  descent, 
or  surrendered  to  the  use  of  a  will,  is  r^ulated  by  stat.  9  G.  1. 
c.  29.  And  the  stot.  5  G.  3.  c.  46.  (explained  by  6  G.  3.  c.  49.) 
compels  the  steward  to  receive  the  stamp  duty  on  admisnon, 
&C.,  at  the  same  time  he  receives  the  fees  of  court. 

See  farther  Bac,  Ab,  tit.  Copyhold,  (7th  ed.)  Watkuu't 
Treatise  on  Copyholds. 

COPY-RIGHT.  The  exclusive  right  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing  copies  of  any  lit^ary  performance ;  exten&d  also  to 
music,  engravings,  &c     See  tit.  Literary  Property, 

CORAAGE,  coraagium,2  A  kind  of  extraordinary  impo- 
sition, growing  upon  some  unusual  occasion,  and  seems  to  be 
of  certain  measures  of  com :  for  corns  iritici  is  a  measure  of 
wheat.     See  Bract,  lib.  ^c,  116:  Nnmb.  6.  Numb.  S.  BkmmL 

CORACLE.  A  small  boat  used  by  fishermen  on  some  parU 
of  the  river  Severn,  made  of  an  oval  form,  of  ^t  sallow  twigs 
interwoven,  and  on  that  part  next  the  water  covered  with 
leather,  in  which  one  man,  being  seated  in  the  middle,  wiU 
row  himsdf  swiftly  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  <}ther  he 
manages  his  net  or  fish-tackle ;  and,  coming  off  the  water,  he 
will  take  the  light  vessel  on  his  bad^.  and  carry  it  home.  This 
boat  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Indian  canoes :  though  not  of 
the  same  form,  or  employed  to  the  Hke  use.  But  querc  iS  -net 
loDg-eiit-ef  iise^ 


COR 


CORN. 


CORAM  NON  JUDICE,  is  when  a  cause  is  brouglit  and 
determined  in  a  court  whereof  the  judges  have  not  any  juris- 
diction :  then  it  is  said  to  be  coram  mm  Jmdice,  and  void. 
2  Cro.  351. 

CORBEL  STONES,  are  stones  wherein  images  stand :  the 
M.  English  corbel  was  properly  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  a 
churdi,  or  other  structure,  in  which  an  image  was  placed  for 
onmnent  or  superstition:  and  the  corbel  stones  were  the 
smuoili  polished  stones,  laid  for  the  front  and  outside  of  the  | 
laorbela  or^niches.  The  niches  remain  on  the  outside  of  very 
many  churches  and  steeples  in  England,  though  the  little 
statues  and  reliques  are  most  of  them  broken  down.  Paroch. 
Jntio.  575. 

c6RD  of  WOOD,  is  a  quantity  of  wood  eight  feet  long, 
Ibor  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  high,  ordained  by  the  statute. 

CORDAGE,  Fr.^  Is  a  general  appellation  for  all  stuff  to 
make  ropes,  and  for  all  kind  of  ropes  belonging  to  the  rigging 
of  a  ship;  it  is  mentioned  in  15  Car,  2.  c.  13.  and  see  xtai. 
S5  G.  S.  c.  56.  wiinst  frauds  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  for 
shipping.     See  Saii  Cloih. 

CORDINER.     See  Cordwainer. 

CORETES.  From  the  Brit.  Cored,  pools,  ponds,  &c— 
Ei  cmm  smis  piscilms  ei  coretibus  angmillarum  et  cum  toio  ter* 
ritmio  smo.     Du  Fresne. 

CORIUM  FORISFACERE.  Was  where  a  person  was  con- 
desmed  to  be  whipped ;  which  was  anciently  the  punishment 
of  a  servant.  Corwm  perdere,  the  same :  and  corium  redimere 
u  to  eompound  for  a  whipping. 

CORN. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  com 
have  been  heretofore  very  uncertain,  fluctuating,  intricate,  and 
oontradictory — the  exportation  at  one  time  not  being  per- 
mitted without  the  royal  licence,  and  bein^  at  other  times 
eneooraged  by  bounties;  the  importation  being  from  time  to 
tisM  permitted  or  restrained  by  various  acts,  imposing  duties 
and  regulations ;  repealed,  altered,  and  re-enacted  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion. 

The  fcdlowing  acts  are  at  present  in  force  on  this  subject  :-^ 
By  Stat.  11  G.  2.  c.  22.  if  any  person  use  violence  on  another 
person,  to  hinder  him  from  buying  or  carrying  com  to  any  sea- 
port town,  to  be  transported,  &c.,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  by 
two  justices  for  not  more  than  exceeding  three  months,  and  be 
pubudy  whipped,  &c;  and  committing  a  second  ofience,  or 
destroying  mnaries  or  com  in  any  boat  or  vessel,  to  be 
ai^udged  a  l^on,  and  transported  for  seven  years.  By  this  act 
the  hundred  was  made  liable  to  damages  not  exceeding  100^ ; 
but  this  part  of  the  act  is  repealed  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27*  See 
^Hundred. 

To  pfcserve  the  markets  of  com  uninterrupted,  it  in  enacted 
by  S6  G.  3.  c.  9*  that  persons  hindering  the  bu3rinff  of  com,  or 
setxing  it  in  its  progress  from  place  to  place,  shall  he  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction,  §  1.  Persons  con- 
victed of  such  ofience  a  second  time,  and  persons  destroying 
stotehoases  or  carrying  com  away  therefrom  unlawfully,  are 
ponishable  by  seven  years'  transportation,  §  2. 

The  intercourse  of  com  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  recnhUed  by  various  acts  after  the  Union.  At  length  by 
Stat.  So  G.  3.  c.  97*  the  free  interchange  of  every  species  of 
grain  (the  product  of  either  country,  47  G.  3.  c.  7.)  was  per- 
mitted between  the  countries  without  respect  to  the  prices,  and 
withouS  any  duties  or  bounties. 

By  Stat.  54  G.  3.  c.  69.  to  permit  the  exportation  of  com, 
min,  meal,  malt,  and  flour,  fixmi  any  part  of  the  United 
KiagdOTi,  without  pajrment  of  duty  or  receiving  of  bounty,  all 
duties  ahd  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  com  are  repealed ; 
tmd  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  export 
at  all  times  horn  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  any  com, 
fts.,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty  of  customs  thereon;  and 
that  no  peisoo  shall  b^  entitled  to  any  bounty  upon  or  in  respect 
of  the  csKfotUttiaa  of  any  com^  ke. 


By  Stat.  9  ^*  ^  c.  60.  com,  gndn,  meal,  and  flour,  the 
growth  and  produce  of  any  foreign  country,  or  of  any  British 
possession  out  of  Europe,  is  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  consumption,  upon  payment  of  certain 
duties,  regulated  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  average 
price  of  British  com  made  up  and  published  in  manner  required 
by  the  act ;  to  be  collected  as  duties  of  customs  under  6  G.  4. 
c.  11 1.  (see  tit.  Customs),  and  monthly  accounts  of  all  com  im- 
ported and  the  duties  paid  are  to  be  published  by  the  commift- 
sioners  of  customs.  The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of 
the  duties  on  foreign  wheat,  &c. : — 

TABLJS    I. — WHBAT. 

When  the  average  price  of  British  wheat 

is  at  or  above  73*.  per  qr 

Is  at  72#.    and    under    73#. 


71 
70 

69 
68 

l\67 
2/66 
65 
64 
63 
62 
Is  under  62 
61 
60 

59 
58 

57 
56 
55 
53 
52 
51 


72 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

63 

and  not  under  6l 
60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

54 

52 

51 

50 


Duty. 

U 

.Od. 

2 

8 

6 

8 

10 

8 

13 

8 

16 

8 

18 

8 

20 

8 

21 

8 

22 

8 

23 

8 

24 

8 

25 

8 

26 

8 

27 

8 

28 

8 

29 

8 

30 

8 

31 

8 

32 

8 

S3 

8 

34 

8 

35 

8 

And  so  increasing  Ijr.  in  duty  on  Foreign 
wheat,  for  every  1*.  decrease  m 
average  price  of  British. 

1 .  Duty  on  wheat  imported  from  British 
possessions  abroad  : — When  British 
wheat  is  at  or  above  67#. 

2.  Is  under  67* 

The  barrel  of  wheaten  flour  of  196  lbs. 

to  be  in  all  cases  charged  as  38-^  gal- 
lons of  wheat. 

TABLE  II. — RYE,  PEAS,  AND  BEANS. 

When  the  average  price  of  British  rye, 

SiC.  is  at  or  above  465.  per  qr 

Is  at  45#.    and    under    46jr. 


0    6 
5     0 


44 

43 

42 

1  141 

2/40 

39 
38 

37 
36 


45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

S9 
38 
31 


Is  under  36    and  not  under  35 


35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 

29 
28 

27 
26 


34 
33 
32 
31 
30 

«9 
28 

27 
26 
25 


2  p2 


1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5 

0 

6 

6 

8 

0 

9 

6 

11 

0 

12 

6 

14 

0 

15 

6 

16 

9 

18 

3 

19 

9 

21 

3 

22 

9 

24 

3 

25 

9 

27 

3 

28 

9 

30 

3 

31 

9 

CORN. 


And  80  increasing  1^.  6d.  in  duty  on 
foreign  rye,  &c,  for  every  1#.  decrease 
in  price  of  British. 

1.  Duty  on  rye,  &c.  imported  from  British 
possessions  abroad :  — When  British 
rye,  &c  is  at  or  above  41#.    

2.  Is  under  41* 

TABLE    III. — BARLEY,  MAIZE,  BUCK-WHEAT, 

When  the  average  price  of  British  barley 

is  at  or  above  41*.  per  qr. 

Is  at  40*.    and    under    41* 

S9        40     

So         • .    •  •  • . •      39     ••••••  •• 


i] 


37 
36 
35 
34 
3S 


38 

37 
36 
35 
34 


Is  under  33    and  not  under  32 


32 
31 
30 

29 
28 

27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 


31 
30 

29 
28 

27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 


Duty. 
0#.  61^ 

3 

0 

AND  BIGG 

Duty. 

1 

0 

1 

10 

3 

4 

4 

10 

6 

4 

7 

10 

9 

4 

10 

10 

12 

4 

13 

10 

15 

4 

16 

10 

18 

4 

19 

10 

21 

4 

22 

10 

24 

4 

25 

10 

27 

4 

28 

10 

30 

4 

31 

10 

And  so  increasinff  1#.  6d.  in  duty  on 
foreign  barley,  ^r  every  1*.  decrease  in 
price  of  British. 

1.  Duty  on  barley  imported  from  British 
possessions  abroad :— When  British 
barley  is  at  or  above  34*. 

2.  Is  under  34*. 

TABLE   IV. CATS. 

When  the  average  price  of  British  oats 

b  at  or  above  31*.  per  qr 

Is  at  30*.    and    under    31* 


0    6 
2     6 


29 
28 

27 
1\26 
2/25 


30 

29 

28 

27 
26 


Is  under  25    and  not  under  24 


24 
23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 


23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 

17 


1 

0 

1 

9 

3 

3 

4 

9 

6 

3 

7 

9 

9 

3 

10 

9 

12 

3 

13 

9 

15 

3 

16 

9 

18 

3 

19 

9 

21 

3 

And  so  increasing  1*.  6c2.  in  duty  on 
foreign  oats,  for  every  1*.  decrease  in 
price  of  British. 

1.  Duty  on  oats  imported  from  British 
possessions  abroad  :  — When  British 
oats  are  at  or  above  25*. 

2.  Are  under  25*. 

I8I4-  lbs.  of  oatmeal  to  be  in  every  case 
charged  as  a  quarter  of  oats. 


0    6 
2     0 


By  §  5.  of  the  act  9  O.  4.  c.  60.  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  import  from  foreign  parts  any  malt  for  home  con- 
sumption into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  nor  to  import 


into  Great  Britain  any  com  ground  except  wheat-meal,  wheat- 
flour,  and  oatmeal ;  nor  to  import  into  Ireland  for  consumptian 
any  corn  ground,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  any  article  so  ilkgally 
imported. 

By  §  7*  of  the  same  act,  if  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the  king  in 
council  that  any  foreign  state  has  sul^ted  British  vessels  or 
goods  to  higher  duties  or  greater  burthens  than  the  ships  or 
goods  of  any  other  country,  or  has  granted  bounties  on  goods 
the  produce  of  other  nations  (and  not  on  the  British),  in  sudi 
cases  the  importation  of  corn-meal  or  flour  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  such  foreign  state  may  be  prohibited. 

The  act  contains  a  series  of  regulations  for  ascertaining  the 
average  price  of  British  com,  by  means  of  weekly  returns  frara 
the  corn-dealers  in  London,  and  about  150  other  cities,  towns, 
and  places  in  England  and  Wales.  (By  §  34.  returns  may  be 
required  from  other  places  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  by  order 
in  council,  but  so  as  not  to  aflect  the  averages.)  These  retonn 
are  made  in  each  place  to  local  inspectors,  and  by  them  trans- 
mitted to  a  comptroller  of  the  returns  in  London,  appointed  by 
the  crown. 

In  London  the  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Court  of  Aldermen.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  the 
Chancellor,  &c. ;  in  other  corporate  towns  by  the  mayors  and 
justices;  and  in  other  places  by  the  local  justices  of  the  peace 
at  quarter  sessions. 

The  average  from  all  the  returns  received  by  the  comptroller 
in  London  is  to  be  made  up  weelchf  by  him  on  the  Thunday  in 
each  week,  from  the  returns  received  in  the  week  ending  on  the 
preceding  Saturday ;  and,  the  average  of  the  five  preceding 
weeks  being  added  to  each  such  weekly  average,  the  whole  is 
divided  by  six,  so  as  to  produce  the  average  price  for  the  six 
weeks  preceding,  by  which  the  duty  is  governed  for  ike  wetk 
ensuing,  and  so  from  week  to  week ;  and  these  averages  are 
published  in  the  London  Gazette  on  the  Friday  in  every  wedL. 

The  names  of  the  places  from  which  the  returns  ai«  to  be 
made  are  stated  in  a  manner  neither  topographical  nor  al^a- 
betical,  but  as  if  thrown  together  in  a  bi^  in  §  8.  of  the  act 
from  which  the  following  alphabetical  list  has  been  prepared : — 


Abergavenny 

Alnwick 

Andover 

Appleby 

St.  Austel 

Aylesbury 

Aylesham 

Barnard  Castle 

Barnstaple 

Basingstoke 

Becdes 

Bedford 

Belford 

Berwick-on-Tweed 

Beverley 

Birmingham 

Blandford 

Bodmin 

Bolton 

Boston 

Bridgewater 

Bridlington 

Bridport 

Bristol 

Bungay 

Bury  St.  Edmonds 

Cambridge 

Canterbury 

Cardiff* 

Carlisle 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 


Chard 

Chelmsford 

Chepstow 

Chester 

Chichester 

Cirencester 

Cockermouth 

Colchester 

Coventry 

Darlington 

Dartford 

Denbigh 

Derby 

Dereham  (East) 

Diss 

Dorchester 

Durham 

Egremont 

Ely 

Exeter 

Fakenham 

Fareham 

Four-lane  Ends 

Frome 

Gainsborough 

Glanford  Bridge 

Gloucester 

Guildford 

Hadleigh 

Harleston 

Havant 

Haverfordwest 


Helstone 

Hertford 

Hexham 

Holt 

Howden 

HuU 

Huntingdon 

Ipswich 

Kingsbridge 

Kirkby  in  Kendal 

Lancaster 

Launoeston 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Lewes 

Lincoln 

Liverpool 

London 

Lowestoft 

Louth 

Lynn 

Maidstone 

Malton  (New) 

Manchester 

Middlewich 

Monmouth 

Morpeth 

Nantwich 

Newark 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Newport 

Northampton 
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meet  and  kwAil  people  tliat  shall  be  found  in  the  same  coun- 
ties, to  execute  the  said  office :  saved  always  to  the  king  and 
other  lords,  who  ought  to  make  such  coronets  their  seignories 
and  franchises." 

The  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  are  to 
be  taken,  and  then  the  oaths  of  office :  when  the  coroner  is 
elected,  and  sworn  into  his  office,  he  is  to  remember  the  qualifi- 
cation acts,  and  in  due  time,  to  take  the  sacrament  and  oaths 
of  abjuration.     Impey's  Sheriffs 

The  coroner  should  also  within  six  months  after  his  election, 
make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  required  by  the  stat.  9  G.  4. 
c.  17.  §  2.  5.  which  may  Ije  done  either  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cenr  or  King's  Bench,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  county. 

Some  doubts  and  difficulties  which  existed  as  to  the  election 
of  coroners  (England  and  Wales),  are  obviated  by  stat. 
5S  G.  3.  c.  95..  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  sheriff  shall  hold 
his  county-court  for  the  election  of  coroners,  at  the  usual  place 
of  election,  at  the  county-court  next  after  receipt  of  the  writ 
de  coronaiore  eligendo,  (or  within  fourteen  days  after,  if  the 
court  falls  within  six  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  writ,  or  upon  the 
same  day,  giving  ten  days'  notice.  That  if  the  election  is  not 
determined  on  view,  a  poll  shall  be  taken,  which  shall  be 
determined  within  ten  days.  That  the  voters  (if  required) 
shall  swear  that  they  are  bondjide  freeholders  (but  the  amount 
of  the  freehold  is  not  specified).  That  mortgagors  or  cesiui  que 
trusts  shall  vote  (unless  the  mortaeee  or  trustee  be  in  actual 
possession,  who  may  then  vote).  That  freeholds  shall  not  be 
split  by  conveyance  for  creating  votes :  and  that  the  expences 
of  the  poll  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  candidates. 

Where  a  sheriff  having  received  the  writ  for  the  election  of  a 
coroner  more  than  six  days  before  the  next  county  court,  did  not 
at  that  court  proceed  to  the  election,  but  there  gave  notice  that 
the  election  would  take  place  at  a  court  to  be  holden  by  adjourn- 
ment fourteen  days  after,  held  (by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Justices  of  K.  B.  &  C.  P.)  that  the  elaction  at  such  adjourned 
court  was  void,  as  not  being  in  conformity  with  the  writ. 
58  G.  3.  2.  Russ.  475. 

The  coroner  is  chosen  for  life :  and  his  office  does  not  deter- 
mine by  death  of  the  king,  S  Salk,  100.  but  may  be  removed, 
by  either  being  made  sheriff,  or  chosen  verderor,  which  are 
offices  incompatible  with  the  other :  or  by  the  king's  writ  de 
corotiatore  eMmerando,  for  a  cause  to  be  therein  assigned :  as 
that  he  is  engaged  in  other  business,  is  incapacitated  by  years, 
or  sickness,  hath  not  a  sufficient  estate  in  the  county,  or  lives 
in  an  inconvenient  part  of  it.  F.  N.  B,  16S,  4.  See  post.  And 
by  stat.  25  G.  2.  c.  29.  extortion,  neglect,  or  misbehaviour,  are 
fdso  made  causes  of  removal.     See  post,  II.  8. 

There  are  special  coroners,  within  divers  liberties,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  officers  in  every  county :  as  the  Coroner  of  the 
Verge,  which  is  a  certain  compass  about  the  king's  court ;  who 
is  luewise  called  Coroner  of  the  King's  Household.  Cromp, 
Juris.  102. 

The  king's  coroner  shall  execute  his  office  within  the  vetf^. 
Stat,  32  H.S.c.  10.  §  7*  Some  .corporations  and  coUe^  are 
licensed  by  charter  to  appoint  their  coroners  within  their  own 
precincts.  4  Inst.  271.  For  what  arises  on  the  hiffh  sea,  we 
read  of  coroners  appointed  by  the  king  or  his  admiral.  2  Hale's 
Hist.  P.  C.  53.     See  post,  Coroner  rf  the  King's  Household. 

It  is  said  coroners  are  of  three  kinds.  1.  By  virtue  of  an 
office.     2.  By  charter  or  commission.     3.  By  election. 

1.  The  Chief  Justice  of  K.  B.— 2.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  is  by  charter  18  Edward  IV.  Coroner  of  London.  See 
post. — The  Bishop  of  Ely  also  hath  power  to  make  coroners,  by 
a  charter  of  Hen.  VII. :  and  there  are  coroners  of  particular 
lords  a£  franchises  and  liberties,  who  by  charter  have  power  to 
create  their  own  coroners,  or  to  be  coroners  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  verge  above  referred  to. — 3.  The  general  coroners  of  coun- 
ties—See  1  Hale,  52  :  4  Rep.  57 :  1  Com,  384. 

The  coroner  of  Portsmouth  has  jurisdiction  on  board  a  man  of 
war  lying  in  Portsmouth  harbour ;  on  view  of  the  body  of  a  man 


who  had  hanged  himself  on  board  such  vessel ;  for  though  the 
Admiralty  have  a  coroner  of  their  own,  he  never  takes  inquisi- 
tions ofjelo  de  se.     Stra.  IO97 :  Andr.  231. 

11.  I.  His  Power  and  Duly^ — The  office  of  coroners 
especially  concerns  the  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  they  are  con- 
servators of  the  peace  in  the  county  where  generally  dected. 
Their  authority  is  judicial  and  ministerial.  Judicial  where 
one  comes  to  a  violent  death,  and  to  take  and  enter  appeals  of 
murder,  pronounce  judgment  upon  outlawries,  &c  And  to 
inquire  of  lands  and  goods,  and  escapes  of  murderers,  treasure- 
trove,  wreck  of  the  sea,  deodands,  &c.  The  ministerial  power 
is  where  the  coroners  execute  the  king's  writs,  on  exception  to 
the  sheriff,  as  by  his  being  party  to  a  suit,  kin  to  either  of  the 
parties,  on  default  of  the  sheriff,  &c  4  Inst.  271 :  1  Plowd.  73. 
And  the  authority  of  coroners  does  not  determine  by  the  demise 
of  the  king.  2  Inst,  1 74. 

Where  coroners  are  empowered  to  act  as  judges,  as  in  taking 
an  inquisition  of  death,  or  receiving  an  appeal  c^  felony,  &c, 
the  act  of  one  of  them  is  of  the  same  force  as  if  they  had  all 
joined ;  but  after  one  of  them  has  proceeded  to  act,  the  act  of 
another  of  them  will  be  void :  and  where  they  are  authorised 
to  act  only  minisleriaUy,  in  the  execution  of  a  process  directed 
to  them  upon  the  incapacity  of  the  sheriff,  their  acts  are  vend, 
if  they  do  not  all  join.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  9.  §  45 :  Hob.  70. 

So  that  coroners  as  ministers  must  all  join ;  but  as  Judges, 
they  may  divide.  But  two  coroners  ought  to  be  judges  in  re- 
disseisin  ;  and  though  one  serves  to  pronounce  an  outlawry, 
the  entry  ought  to  be  in  the  name  of  all  of  them :  and  so  of  all 
processes  directed  to  the  coroners.  Sttmmdf.  53 :  Jenk.  Cent.  85. 

If  the  sheriff  is  either  plaintiff  or  derendant,  or  one  of  the 
cc^isees,  the  writ  must  be  directed  to  the  coroner.  Cro.  Car, 
300.  But  the  coroner  is  not  the  officer  of  B.  R.  but  whmre  the 
sheriff  is  improper ;  not  where  there  is  no  AsxiS;  for  if  the 
sheriff  die  the  coroner  cannot  execute  a  writ.  In  case  of  two 
coroners,  if  one  is  challenged,  the  other  may  execute  the  writ, 
&c,  yet  both  make  but  one  officer :  it  is  the  same  with  two 
sherifis  of  a  city,  &c  1  Salk.  144.  A  venire  f ados  shall  go  to 
the  coroner,  where  the  sheriff  is  a  party,  or  the  d^sndant  is  a 
servant  to  the  sheriff,  &c  But  it  ou^t  to  be  on  a  principal 
challenge  to  the  favour.  Moor^  470. 

If  there  be  two  sheriffii,  and  the  objection  of  interest  applies 
to  one  only,  the  writ  should  be  directed  to  the  other  and  not 
to  the  coroner.     5  M.  ^S.  144 :  Jervis  on  Coroners,  p.  38. 

On  defaults  of  sheriffs,  coroners  are  to  impanel  juries,  and 
return  Issues  on  juries  not  appearing,  &c  As  the  sher^in  his 
turn  might  inquire  of  all  felonies  by  the  common  law,  saving 
the  death  of  a  man ;  so  the  coroner  can  enquire  of  no  felony  but 
the  death  of  a  peison,  and  that  super  visum  corporis.  4  Insl.  271. 
But  in  Northumberland  the  coroner  by  custom  may  inquire  of 
other  felonies.  85  H.  6.  27.  But  without  custom  no  conmet 
is  authorised  to  take  any  other  inquisition  than  on  death. 
2  Hale,  65.  See  Leach's  Hawk.  P.  C.  ii.  c.  9.  §  35.  it.  By 
Magna  Charta,  cap.  17*  no  sheriff,  isc.  or  coroner  diall  hold 
pleas  of  the  crown:  -but  by  stat  WesHn!\.  3  Ed.  1.  c.  10.  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  coroners  shall  lawfully  attach  and  present 
pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  that  sherifis  shall  have  counter-rolls 
with  the  coroners,  as  well  of  appeals  as  of  inquests,  &c 

Coroners,  before  the  stat.  Magna  Charta,  might  not  only 
receive  accusations  against  cSSsoAen,  but  mi^t  try  them :  bat 
since  that  statute,  they  cannot  proceed  so  far:  and  appeals 
before  them  are  removeable  into  b.  R.  &c  by  certiorari,  di- 
rected to  the  coroners  and  sheriffs,  &c.  Though  process  may 
be  awarded  by  the  sheriff  and  coroner,  or  the  coroner  only,  in 
the  county-court  on  appeals,  till  the  exigent,  &c  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  9.  §  41. 

By  the  stat  de  officio  coronatoris,  4  Ed.  1.  st.  2.  the  coroner 
is  to  go  to  the  place  where  any  person  is  slain  or  suddenly  dead, 
and  shall  by  his  warrant  to  the  bailiffs,  const^^les,  &c.,  summon 
a  jury  out  of  the  four  or  five  neighbouring  towns,  to  mdce 
inquiry  upon  view  of  the  body;  and  the  conmer  and  juiy  are 
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upon  the  view  of  a  body  dying  in  gaol,  whidi  shall  be  taken 
by  any  coroner  in  any  township  or  place  contributory  to  the 
rates  directed  by  stat.  12  G.  2.  c.  29.  the  sum  of  20^.,  and  for 
every  mile  which  he  shall  travel  from  the  place  of  his  abode,  the 
farther  sum  of  9d*  shall  be  paid  him  out  of  the  money  arising 
by  the  said  rates.  And  for  every  inquisition  taken  upon  the 
view  of  a  body  dying  in  gaol,  so  much  money  not  exceeding 
20f .  shall  be  paid  him  as  the  justices  at  the  sessions  shall  think 
fit  to  allow,  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the  said  rates. 
Provided  that  over  and  above  the  recompence  by  the  statute 
appointed,  the  coroner  who  shall  take  an  inquisition  upon  the 
view  of  a  body  slain  or  murdered,  shall  have  the  fee  of 
X3s.  4(f.  payable  by  stat.  3  Hen,  7*  c,  1.  out  of  the  goods  of 
the  slayer  or  murderer,  or  out  of  the  amercements  upon  the 
township,  if  the  slayer  or  murderer  escape.  Coroners  taking 
farther  fees  guilty  of  extortion. 

Provided  that  no  coroner  of  the  king's  household,  and  of 
the  verge  of  the  king's  palaces,  nor  any  coroner  of  the 
Admiralty,  nor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  nor  of  the 
city  of  London  and  borough  of  South wark,  or  of  any  of  the 
franchises  belonging  to  the  said  city,  nor  any  coroner  of  any 
city,  borough,  town,  liberty,  or  franchise,  not  contributary  to 
the  rates  directed  by  stat.  12  G.  2.  c.29*  or  within  which  such 
rates  have  not  been  usually  assessed,  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
fee,  recompence,  or  benefit  given  by  this  act. 

Under  this  act  a  coroner  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation 
for  the  miles  travelled  in  returning  from  taking  an  inquisition. 
R.  y.  Oxfordshire  Just.  2  Bam,  ^  A,  203.  And  if  he  holds 
two  or  more  inquisitions  at  the  same  place  he  is  only  entitled 
to  one  sum  of  Qd,  per  mile  for  travelling  expences.  5  Barn.  ^ 
C  430. 

I'he  coroners  of  franchises  that  do  not  contribute  to  the 
county  rate,  are  not  entitled  to  the  fees  given  by  the  stat. 
25  G.  2.  c.  29.  nor  to  any  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  county. 
7  East's  Rep.  52.  A  mandamus  to  the  justices  in  session,  to 
allow  an  item  of  charge  in  the  coroner's  account,  refused, 
because  the  justices  were  of  opinion  that  under  the  circum- 
stances there  was  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  deceased  had 
died  any  other  than  a  natural,  though  a  sudden  death,  and 
therefore  that  the  inquisition  had  not  been  duly  taken :  and 
the  Court  of  K.  B.  saw  no  reason  for  interfering  with  that 
judgment.     1 1  East's  Rep,  22f>. 

By  stat.  1  G.  4.  c.  28.  to  regulate  the  fees  payable  to  coro- 
ners in  Ireland  on  attending  inquisitions,  grand  Juries  are 
authorised  to  present  five  guineas  for  each  inquest  held,  pro- 
vided the  whole  amount  do  not  exceed  forty  guineas  at  each 
assize. 

3.  His  Punishment  for  the  Breach  of  it. — If  a  coroner  be 
remiss  in  coming  to  do  his  office,  when  he  is  sent  for,  &c.,  he 
shall  be  amerced  by  virtue  of  the  above  mentioned  statute 
De  coronatoribus.    S,P.  C.51:  Salk.  377  :  H.  P.  C.  170. 

If  a  coroner  hath  been  guilty  of  any  corrupt  practice,  bribery, 
&c.  in  taking  the  inquisition,  a  melius  inquirendum  may  be 
awarded  for  taking  a  new  one  by  special  commissioners,  &c. 
Coroners  concealing  felonies,  &c.  are  to  be  fined,  and  suffer 
one  year's  imprisonment.  3  Ed.  1.  c.  9*  Also  for  mismanage- 
ment in  the  coroner,  the  filing  of  the  inquisition  may  be  stop- 
ped. 1  Mod.  82.  A  coroner's  inquisition  is  not  traversable : 
if  it  be  found  before  the  coroner  super  visum  corporis,  that  one 
vfz&felo  de  se,  the  executors  or  administrators  01  the  deceased, 
it  is  said,  cannot  traverse  it.  3  Inst.  55.  But  it  has  been  held 
that  the  inquest,  being  moved  into  B.  R.  by  certiorari,  may  be 
there  traversed  by  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased. 
2  Hawk.  p.  C.  c.  9*  §  54t.  And  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  the 
inquisition  offelo  de  se  is  traversable,  Xhoxx^fugam fecit  is  not 
2  Leo.  152. 

4.  His  Removal — If  a  coroner  be  convicted  of  extortion, 
wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  misdemeanor  in  his  office,  the  court 
before  whom  he  shall  be  so  convicted  may  adjudge  that  he 
shall  be  removed  from  his  office.  See  stat.  25  G.  2.  c.  29*  And 
coroners  may  be  removed  by  the  writ  de  coronatore  exonerando 


for  any  reasonable  cause  assigned  in  the  writ,  and  new  coroners 
be  elected  in  their  stead.  The  writ  is  issued  on  petition  of 
the  freeholders,  and  must  state  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the 
coroner's  continuance  in  his  office,  and  should  be  verified  by 
affidavit.  The  writ  commands  the  sheriff*  to  discharge  the 
former  coroner,  on  which  the  writ  de  coronatore  eligendo  iasues. 
In  practice  both  writs  are  issued  together,  but  the  writ  de 
coronatore  exonerando  must  be  executed  first  1  Jac.  4* 
Walk.  454 :  Jervis  on  Coroners,  69. 

For  farther  matter  on  this  subject,  see  2  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  9. 
throughout,. and  Jervis  on  Coroners. 

Coroner  of  the  Kino's  Household,  hath  an  exempt 
jurisdiction  within  the  verge,  which  the  coroner  of  the  county 
cannot  intermeddle  with ;  as  the  coroner  of  the  king's  house 
mav  not  intermeddle  within  the  county  out  of  the  verge. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  9*  §  15. — If  an  inquisition  be  found  before 
the  coroner  of  the  county,  and  the  coroner  of  the  verge,  where 
the  homicide  was  committed  in  the  county,  and  it  is  so  entered 
and  certified,  it  will  be  error.  4  Rep.  45.  But  if  murder  be 
committed  within  the  verge,  and  the  king  removes,  before  any 
indictment  taken  by  the  coroner  of  the  king's  household  ;  the 
coroner  of  the  county  and  the  coroner  of  the  king's  house  shall 
inquire  of  the  same.  And  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the 
coroner  of  the  county  might  inquire  thereof  at  the  common 
law.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  9-  §  15:  2  Inst.  550.  If  the  same 
person  be  coroner  of  the  county,  and  also  of  the  king's  bouse, 
an  indictment  of  death  taken  before  him  as  coroner,  both  of 
the  king's  house,  and  of  the  county,  is  good.  4  Rep.  46: 
2  Inst.  134. 

By  the  stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  12.  ^  I.  3.  it  is  ordained,  that  aU 
inquisitions  made  upon  the  view  of  persons  slain  within  amy 
of  the  kinff's  palaces  or  houses,  or  any  other  house  or  houses 
whetein  hts  majesty  shall  happen  to  be  abiding  in  his  royal 
person,  shall  be  taken  by  the  coroner  for  the  time  being  of  the 
king's  household,  without  any  assistance  of  another  coroner  of 
any  shire  within  this  realm  ;  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  or  more  of 
the  yeoman  officers  of  the  king's  household,  returned  by  the  two 
clerks  controllers,  the  clerks  of  the  checks,  and  the  clerks  marshal^ 
or  one  of  them,  of  the  said  household,  to  whom  the  said  coroner 
of  the  household  shall  direct  his  precept;  and  the  said  coroner 
shall  certify  under  his  seal,  and  the  seals  of  such  persons  as  shall 
be  sworn  before  him,  all  such  inquisitions  before  the  master  or 
lord  steward  of  the  household ;  who  hath  the  appointment  ^ 
such  coroner,  ^c. 

Coroner  of  London.  By  the  charter  of  King  Edward  IV. 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  may  grant  the  office  of 
coroner  to  whom  they  please ;  and  no  other  coroner  but  he  that 
belongs  to  the  city,  shall  have  any  power  there.  Also  the 
lord  mayor,  &c.  may  choose  two  coroners  in  South  wark.  When 
any  one  is  killed,  or  comes  to  an  untimely  death  in  London, 
the  coroner  upon  notice  shall  attend  where  the  body  is,  and 
forthwith  cause  the  beadles  of  the  ward  to  summon  a  jury  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiry,  how  such  person  came  by  his 
death :  and  after  inquisition  taken  he  shall  give  a  certificate 
to  the  church-warden,  clerk,  or  sexton  of  the  parish,  to  the  in- 
tent the  corpse  may  be  buried,  l^he  coroner's  fees  here 
formerly  amounted  to  25^.,  now  to  above  double  that  sum ; 
unless  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are  poor,  and  then  he  shall 
execute  his  office  for  nothing.     Cit.  Lib.  4S,  47* 

What  anciently  belonged  to  coroners,  you  may  read  at  large 
in  Bracton,  lib.  3.  tract.  2.  c.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 :  Britton,  c.  1 :  and 
Fleta,  lib.  1 .  c.  1 8. 

Coronatore  Eligendo.  A  writ  which  lies  on  the  death 
or  discharge  of  any  coroner,  directed  to  the  sheriff*  out  of  the 
Chancery,  to  call  together  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  for 
the  choice  of  a  new  coroner ;  and  to  certify  into  the  Chancery 
both  the  election  and  the  name  <^  the  party  elected,  and  also  to 
^ve  him  his  oath,  &c  Reg.  Orig.  177 :  F.  N.  B.  l63.  See 
tit.  Coroner :  and  Jervis  on  Coroners. 

Coronatore  Exonerando.  A  writ  for  the  discharge  of 
a  corner,. for  negligence,  or  insufficiency  in  the  dischai^  of 
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his  duty :  and  where  coroners  are  so  far  engaged  in  any  other 
publio  business,  that  they  cannot  attend  the  office,  or  if  they 
are  disabled  by  old  age  or  disease  to  execute  it,  or  have  not 
sufficient  landis,  &c,  they  may  be  discharged  by  this  writ. 
2  Inst,  32 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  9.  §  12.  But  if  any  such  writ 
be  grounded  on  an  untrue  suggestion,  the  coroner  may  procure 
a  commission  from  the  Chancery  to  inquire  thereof;  and  if  the 
suggestion  be  disproved,  the  king  may  make  a  supersedeas  to 
the  sherifiT,  that  he  do  not  remove  the  coroner;  or  if  he  have 
removed  him,  that  he  suffer  him  to  execute  the  office.  Reg. 
Grig.  177,  178  :  JP.  N.  B.  l64.  See  tit.  Coroner.  As  also  the 
coroner's  is  an  office  of  freehold,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with 
whom  the  power  of  granting  this  writ  resides,  will  not  suffer 
it  to  issue,  unless  on  affidavit^  that  the  defendant  has  been 
ierved  with  notice  of  the  petition  for  it.  3  Aik.  184.  And  on 
an  election  of  a  new  coroner  by  a  majority  of  the  freeholders, 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  old  one  is  ipso  facto  extin- 
guished.    See  tit.  Coroner :  and  Jervis  on  Coroners. 

CO  RONE,  Fr.]  All  matters  of  the  crown  were  heretofore 
reduced  to  this  law  head  or  title ;  they  are  the  things  that 
concern  treason,  felony,  and  divers  other  offences,  by  the 
common  law,  and  bv  statute.     Sfiep.  Epit.  367. 

CORPORAL  OATH.  And  how  it  is  administered.  See 
tit.  Ofl/A. 

CORPORATION. 

CoRPORATio.]  A  body  politic  or  incorporate ;  so  called  as 
the  persons  composing  it  are  made  into  a  bodi/,  and  of  capacity 
to  take  and  grant,  Stc  Or,  it  is  an  assembly  and  joining  toge- 
ther of  many  into  one  fellowship  and  brotherhood,  whereof 
one  is  head  and  chief,  and  the  rest  are  the  body ;  and  this  head 
and  body  knit  together  make  the  corporation :  also  it  is  con- 
stituted of  several  members,  like  unto  the  natural  body,  and 
framed,  by  Jict ion  of  law,  to  endure  in  perpetual  succession. 

With  respect  to  corporations,  or  communities  of  old,  the 
forming  of  cities  into  communities,  corporations,  or  bodies 
politic,  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  municipal  jurisdic- 
tion,  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  introduce 
regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffuse  them  over 
Europe.  Louis  the  Gross,  in  France,  to  counterbalance  his 
potent  vassab,  conferred  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated 
within  his  domaine,  called  charters  of  community,  and  formed 
the  inhabitants  into  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  to  be 
governed  by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination. 
About  the  same  period  the  great  cities  in  Germany  began  to 
acquire  like  immunities ;  and  the  practice  quickly  spread  over 
Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and  all 
the  other  feudal  kingdoms.  Robertson's  Hist.  Emp.  C.  V.  1  v. 
52.  54.  &c. 

Of  corporations  some  are  sole,  some  aggregate :  sole,  when  in 
onesinsle  person,  as  the  king,  a  bishop,  dean,  &c  Aggregate, 
which  is  the  most  usual,  consisting  of  many  persons,  as  mayor 
and  commonalty,  dean  and  chapter,  &c.  Likewise  corporations' 
arc  spiritual  or  temporal;  spiritual,  of  bLshops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, parsons,  vicars,  &c  Temporal,  of  mayors,  common- 
alty, bailiffs  and  burgesses,  &c.  Some  corporations  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  composed  of  spiritual  and  temporal  persons,  such 
9%  heads  of  colleges  and  hospitals,  &c.  All  corporations  are 
Mid  to  be  ecclesiastical,  or  lay. 

Lay  corporations  are  of  two  sorts,  ctvU  and  eleemosynary. 
The  civil  are  such  as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  temporal 
purposes.  The  king,  for  instance,  is  made  a  corporation  to 
prevent  in  general  the  possibility  of  an  interregnum,  or  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  and  to  preserve  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
entire;  for  immediately  upon  the  demise  of  one  king,  his 
successor  is  in  full  possession  of  the  regal  rights  and  dignity. 
Other  lay  corporations  are  erected  for  the  good  government  of 
a  town  or  particular  district,  as  a  mayor  and  commonalty, 
bailiff  and  burgesses,  or  the  like :  some  for  the  advancement 
and  regulation  of  manufactures  and  commerce ;  as  the  trading 
ooopanies  of  London,  and  other  towns :  and  some  for  the  better 
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carrying  on  of  divers  special  purposes,  as  churchwardens,  for 
conservation  of  the  gooids  of  the  parish ;  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  company  of  Surgeons  in  London,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  medical  science ;  the  Royal  Society,  for  the 
advancement  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, for  promoting  the  study  of  antiquities.  And  among 
these  general  corporate  bodies,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  must  be  ranked.     5  Burr,  16*50. 

The  eleemosynary  sort  are,  such  as  are  constituted  for  the 
perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder 
of  them  to  such  persons  as  he  has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are 
all  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  im- 
potent :  and  all  colleges,  both  in  our  Universities,  and  out  of 
them.  Such  as  at  Westminster,  Eton,  Winchester,  &c.,  which 
colleges  are  founded  for  two  purposes.  1.  For  the  promotion 
of  piety  and  learning,  by  proper  regulations  and  ordinances. 
2.  For  imparting  assistance  to  the  members  of  those  bodies,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  devotion  and  studies 
with  greater  ease  and  assiduity.  And  all  these  eleemosynary 
corporations  are,  strictly  speaking,  lay,  and  not  ecclesiastical, 
even  though  composed  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  although 
they  in  some  things  partake  of  the  nature,  privileges,  and 
restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  1  Ld.  Raym.  6.  They 
are,  in  fa<;t,  lay  corporations,  because  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  to  the  visitations 
of  the  ordinary  or  diocesan  in  their  spiritual  characters. 
1  Conim,  471* 

L  How  Corporations  are  created 

n.  Their  Interest  and  Jurisdictiotu 

III.  How  far  their  Acts  are  binding. 

IV.  How  they  are  visited. 
V,  How  they  are  dissolved. 

I.  How  Corporations  are  created. — Bodies  Politic  or  in- 
corporate may  commence  and  be  established  three  manner  of 
ways,  viz.,  by  prescription,  by  letters  patent,  or  by  act  ^par- 
liament; but  most  commonly  begin  by  patent,  or  charter. 
1  Jnst.  250 :  3  Inst.  202 ;  5  Rep.  75. 

In  making  aggregate  corporations,  there  must  be,  1 .  Lawful 
authority.  2.  Proper  persons  to  be  incorporated.  5.  A  name 
of  incorporation.  4.  A  place,  without  which  no  corporation 
can  be  made.  5.  Words  sufficient  in  law  to  make  a  corporation. 
10  Rep.  29.  125:  5  Rep.  75.  The  words  incorpora^  funda, 
&c.,  are  not  of  necessity^ to  be  used  in  making  corporations; 
but  other  words  equivalent  are  sufficient ;  and  of  ancient  time, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  were  incorporated,  when  the  king 
granted  to  them  to  have  Guildam  Mercatoriam.  2  Danv.  Abr, 
214.  He  that  gave  the  first  possessions  to  the  corporation  is 
the  founder.  The  parishioners  or  townsmen  of  a  parish  or 
town,  and  tenants  of  a  manor,  are  to  some  purposes  a  corpora- 
tion.    Co.  Lit.  95.  542. 

If  the  king  grants  lands  to  the  inhabitants  of  B.,  their  heirs 
and  successors,  rendering  a  rent,  for  any  thing  touching  these 
lands,  this  is  a  corporation,  though  not  to  other  purposes :  but 
if  the  king  grants  lands  to  the  inhabitants  of  B.,  and  they  be 
not  incorpf  rated  before,  if  no  rent  be  reserved  to  the  king,  the 
grant  is  void.  2  Danv.  214.  If  the  king  grants  to  the  men 
of  Islington  to  be  discharged  of  toll,  this  is  a  good  corpora- 
tion to  this  intent :  but  not  to  purchase,  &c.  And  by  spe<^ial 
words  the  king  may  make  a  limited  corporation,  or  a  corpora- 
tion for  a  special  purpose.     Ibid. 

A  corporation  may  be  created  by  implication  from  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  parliament,  though  there  are  no  express 
words  creating  it  Thus,  where  it  appeared  from  the  act  that 
certain  conservators  of  a  river  were  to  take  lands  by  succession, 
and  not  by  inheritance,  they  were  held  a  corporation  by  implica- 
tion.   10  Barn.  ^  C.  549 '  ^B.Sp  AdoL  840. 

London  is  a  corporation  by  prescription :  but  though  a  cor- 
poration may  be  by  prescription,  it  shall  be  intended  that  it  did 
originally  derive  its  authority  by  grant  from  the  king ;  for  the 
king  is  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  all.  the  common^ 
2q 
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wealth,  in  respect  of  him,  is  but  one  corporation ;  and  all  other 
corporations  are  but  limbs  of  the  greater  body.  1  LiL  Abr, 
330.  A  mayor  and  commonalty,  or  corporation,  cannot  make 
another  corporation,  or  commonalty.  1  Sid.  29^.  The  city 
of  London  cannot  make  a  corporation,  because  that  can  only  be 
created  by  the  crown ;  but  London,  or  any  other  corporation, 
may  make  ^fraternity*     1  Salk,  193. 

The  parliament,  by  its  absolute  and  transcendant  authority, 
may  perform  this,  or  any  other  act  whatsoever :  and  actually 
did  perform  it  to  a  great  extent,  by  stat.  SQ  Eliz,  c.  5.,  which 
incorporated  all  hospitals  and  houses  of  correction  founded  by 
charitable  persons,  without  farther  trouble :  and  the  same  has 
been  done  m  other  cases  of  charitable  foundations.  But  other- 
wise it  has  not  formerly  been  usual  thus  to  intrench  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  the  king  may  prevent  it  when 
he  pleases.  And,  in  the  particular  instance  before  mentioned, 
it  was  done,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  2  Inst  722.  to 
avoid  the  charges  of  incorporation  and  licences  of  mortmain  in 
small  benefactions;  which  in  his  days  were  grown  so  great, 
that  they  discouraged  many  men  from  undertaking  these  pious 
and  charitable  works. 

Where  the  words  of  a  charter  are  doubtful,  they  may  be 
explained  by  contemporaneous  usage.     3  T.R.  271. 288.  ft. 

The  constitution  of  a  corporation,  as  settled  by  act  of  par- 
liament, cannot  be  varied  by  the  acceptance  of  any  charter 
inconsistent  with  it.     6  T.  R,  268. 

A  charter  cannot  be  partially  accepted,  whether  a  charter  of 
creation,  or  one  granted  to  an  existing  corporation.  4  Bam. 
4*  C.  781.  A  college  is  not  bound  to  accept  an  accession  to  its 
foundation.     1  Jac.  R.SQl* 

The  king  (it  is  said)  may  grant  to  a  subject  the  power  of 
erecting  corporations  {Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Prerog.  53 :  Finer, 
Prerog.  88.  pL  l6;  though  the  contrary  was  formerly  held. 
YearBooky  2  H.  7*  13.);  that  is,  he  may  permit  the  subject 
to  name  the  persons  and  powers  of  the  corporation  at  his 
pleasure ;  but  it  is  really  the  king  that  erects,  and  the  subject 
is  but  the  instrument ;  for  though  none  but  the  king  can  make 
a  corporation,  yet  quijacii  per  alium,facit  per  se,  10  Rep,  33. 
In  this  manner  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxfora  has 
power  by  charter  to  erect  corporations ;  and  has  actually  often 
exerted  it,  in  the  erection  of  several  matriculated  companies, 
now  subsisting,  of  tradesmen  subservient  to  the  students. 

When  a  corporation  is  erected,  a  name  must  be  given  to  it ; 
and  by  that  name  alone  it  must  su^  and  be  sued,  and  do  all 
legal  acts,  though  a  very  minute  variation  therein  is  not  mate- 
risd.  10  Rep.  122.  A  foreign  corporation  may  sue  in  this 
country  by  its  corporation  name.  Ry.  4*  Moo.  Ca.  19O.  Such 
name  is  the  very  being  of  its  constitution;  and,  though 
it  is  the  will  of  the  king  that  erects  the  corporation,  yet  the 
name  is  the  knot  of  its  combination,  without  which  it  could 
not  perform  its  corporate  functions.  Gilb.  Hist.  C.  P.  182. 
The  nanie  of  incorporation,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  as  a 
proper  name,  or  name  of  baptism ;  and  therefore  when  a 
private  founder  gives  his  college  or  hospital  a  name,  he  does  it 
only  as  a  godfather ;  and  by  that  same  name  the  king  baptises 
the  corporation.     10  Rep.  28. 

A  non-description  of  a  corporation  in  a  oonve3ranoe  of  part 
of  their  estates  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax  was  held 
imtnaterial.    6  Taunt.  467 :  and  see  7  Taunt.  546. 

And  it  may  change  its  name,  as  corporations  frequently  do 
in  new  charters,  and  will  stOl  retain  its  former  rights  and 
privileges.    4  Co.  87* 

No  persons  shall  bear  office  in  any  corporation,  &e.,  but  such 
at  have  received  the  sftcimraent  of  the  church,  and  taken  the 
oaths.  Stat.  13  Car.  ft.  st.  2.  c  1.  But  see  the  stat.  5  G.  1. 
c.  6.  confirming  officers  and  corporations.  See  tits.  Bye^Laws, 
Oaihs^  Noncofiformiits. 

What  persons  are  capable  of  being  elected  members  of  a 
corporation.    See  Hardw.  23. 

II.  Their  Interest  and  JwriMctum. — When  a  corporation  is 


duly  created,  all  incidents,  as  to  purchase  and  grant,  sue  and 
be  sued;  2  J5.  <!^  Add.  840;  &c.  are  tacitly  annexed  to  it ;  and 
although  no  power  to  make  laws,  statutes,  or  ordinances,  is 
given  by  a  special  clause  to  a  corporation,  it  is  included  by  law 
in  the  very  act  of  incorporating.  Co,  Lit,  264.  A  new 
charter  doth  not  merge  or  extinguish  any  of  the  ancient  pri- 
vileges of  the  old  charter.  And  if  an  ancient  corporation  is 
incorporated  by  a  new  name,  yet  their  new  body  shall  enjoy  all 
theprivil^es  that  the  old  corporation  had.  Raym.  439:  4eRep.S7' 

There  are  usually  granted  in  charters  to  corporations,  divers 
franchises;  as  felons*  goods,  waifs,  estrays,  treasure-trove, 
deodands,  courts,  and  cognisance  of  pleas,  fairs,  markets,  assise 
of  bread  and  beer.  Sec.  4  Rep,  65.  Actions  arising  in  corpo- 
rations may  be  tried  in  the  corporation  courts;  but  if  they 
try  actions  whirb  arise  not  within  their  jurisdictions,  and 
encroach  upon  the  common  law,  they  shall  be  punished  for  it. 
Lutw.  1571,  1572.  Actions  triable  there  must,  in  general, 
mean  those  actions  wherein  the  corporation  is  not  interested. 

There  may  be  a  corporation  without  a  head;  but  where 
there  is  a  head,  all  acts  ought  to  be  by  and  to  the  head ;  nor 
can  they  sue  without  such  head ;  and  if  he  dies,  nothing  can 
be  done  in  the  vacancy.  10  Rep.  30.  32:  Co.  Lt/.'264.  If 
land  be  given  to  a  mayor  and  commonalty  for  their  lives,  they 
have  an  estate  by  intendment  not  determinable :  so  it  is,  if  a 
feofiment  be  made  of  land  to  a  dean  and  chapter,  without  men- 
tion of  successors. 

In  a  case  of  sole  corporation,  as  bishop,  dean,  parson,  &c,  no 
chattel,  either  in  action  or  possession,  shall  go  in  succession ; 
but  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  bishop,  parson,  &c. 
shall  have  them ;  but  it  is  otherwise  of  a  corporation  aggre- 
gate, as  a  dean  and  chapter,  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  the 
like ;  for  they  in  the  judgment  of  law  never  die.  But  the  case 
of  the  diaraberlain  o^  London  differs  from  all  these :  his  suc- 
cessor, in  his  own  name,  may  have  execution  of  a  recognusance 
acknowledged  to  his  predecessor  for  orphanage  money ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  corporation  of  the  chamberlain  is  by 
custom,  which  hath  enabled  the  successor  to  take  and  have  such 
recognizances,  oUigations,  &c,  that  are  made  to  his  predecessor. 
Terms  de  la  Ley. 

Though  a  jtMe  corporation  cannot  generally  take  in  suc- 
cession goods  and  chattels,  &c.,  yet  it  may  take  2ifee  simple  in 
succession,  by  the  wcm^  successors.  Co.  Lit.  8,  9-  46.  Aggre- 
gate corporations  may  take  not  only  goods  and  chattels,  but 
lands  in  fee-simple,  without  the  word  successors,  for  the  reason 
before-mentioned.  4  Insl.  249*  Succession  in  a  body  politic 
is  an  inheritance  in  a  body  private.  If  a  lease  for  years  be 
made  to  a  bishop  and  his  successors,  it  is  said  his  executors 
^all  have  it  in  auter  droit ;  for  regularly  no  chattel  can  go 
in  succession  in  case  of  a  sole  corporation,  no  more  than  if  a 
lease  be  made  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  it  can  go  to  his  heirs. 
Co.  Lit.  46. 

Grants  of  corporations  are  to  be  by  deed,  under  their  common 
seal,  and  are  g(xxi  without  delivery,  for  the  common  seal  gives 
perfection  to  corporation  deeds.     Dav.  44. 

But  though  the  affixing  of  the  common  seal  to  the  deed  of 
conveyance  of  a  corporation  be  sufficient  to  pass  the  estate 
without  a  formal  delivery,  if  done  with  that  intent,  yet  it  has 
no  such  effect  if  the  order  for  affixing  the  seal  be  accompanied 
by  a  direction  to  their  clerk,  to  retain  the  conveyance  till 
accounts  were  adjusted  with  the  purchaser.   9  Easts  Rep.  360. 

An  obligation  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  a  corporation, 
if  the  mayor  signs  it,  he  is  suable,  if  the  corporation  be  dis- 
solved: but  if  two  of  the  members  sign  it,  the  partieular 
persons  are  not  bound  by  it.  2  Lev.  137 :  Raym.  152.  A  re- 
lease of  a  mayor  for  any  sum  of  money  due  to  the  corporation, 
made  in  his  own  name,  is  not  good  in  law ;  the  corporation 
must  join  and  do  it  by  their  common  seaL     Terms  de  la  Ley, 

A  corporation  which  hath  a  head,  may  make  a  personal 
command  without  writing ;  but  a  ccuTioration  aggregate  without 
a  head  cannot.  Lutw.  1497*  A  corporation  aggregate  may 
employ  any  one  in  ordinary  services,  without  deed;  though 
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III.  Hon) Jar  their  Acts  are  binding, — A  corporation  is  pro- 
perly an  investing  the  people  of  the  place  with  the  local  eovem- 
ment  thereof,  and  therefore  their  laws  shall  be  binding  to 
strangers :  but  a  fraternity  is  some  people  of  a  place  united 
together  in  respect  of  a  mystery  and  business  into  a  company, 
and  their  laws  and  ordinances  cannot  bind  strangers,  for  they 
have  not  a  local  jiower.     Satk,  1 93. 

No  masters  and  wardens,  &c.  of  any  mystery,  or  other  cor- 
poration, shall  make  any  bye-laws  or  ordinances  in  diminution 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  or  against  the  common  profit  of  the 
people ;  except  the  same  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  chief  justices,  &c.  on  pain  of  40/.  And  such  bodies  corpo- 
rate shall  not  make  any  acts  or  ordinances  for  the  restraining 
persons  to  sue  in  the  king's  courts  for  remedy,  &c.  under  the 
like  penalty.  Stat.  19  H,  7*  c,  7.  Ordinances  made  by  corpo- 
rations, to  be  observed  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  or  of  forfeiture 
of  goods,  &c  are  contrary  to  Magna  Ckarta,     2  Inst.  47.  54. 

But  penalties  may  be  inflicted  by  bye-laws,  which  may  be 
recovered  by  distress  or  action  of  debt :  and  a  custom  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  to  commit  a  citizen  for 
not  accepting  of  the  livery,  &c.  was  held  a  good  custom,  being 
for  the  good  government  of  the  city.     5  Mod,  320. 

Corporations  may  not,  by  bond,  or  otherwise,  restrain  any 
apprentice,  &c.  from  keeping  a  shop  in  the  corporation,  under 
the  penalty  of  40/.  Stat.  28  H,  8.  c.  5.     See  tit.  Bye-laws. 

In  acts  done  by  corporations,  the  consent  of  the  major  part 
shall  be  binding.     Stat.  33  H.  8.  c  27. 

This  act  clearly  vacates  all  private  statutes,  both  prior  and 
subsequent  to  its  date,  which  require  the  concurrence  of  more 
than  a  majority  to  give  validity  to  any  grant  or  election. 
Blackstone  (1  Comm.  478.)  is  of  opinion,  that  it  has  not  affected 
the  negative  given  by  the  statutes  to  the  head  of  any  society  ; 
but  it  seems  that  this  opinion  may  be  questioned ;  espedaUy  in 
cases  where,  in  the  first  instance,  he  gives  his  vote  with  the 
members  of  the  society.  It  is  the  usual  language  of  college 
statutes  to  direct  that  many  acts  shall  be  done  by  guardianus  et 
major  pars  sociorum,  or  magister,  or  prasposiius  et  major  pars  ; 
and  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
(Comp  377')  and  by  the  visitor  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
also  by  the  visitors  of  Dublin  College,  that  this  expression  does 
not  confer  upon  the  warden,  master,  or  provost,  any  negative ; 
but  that  his  vote  must  be  counted  with-  the  rest,  and  he  is  con- 
cluded by  a  majority  of  votes  against  him. 

IV.  How  they  are  visited. — Corporations  being  composed  of 
individuals  subject  to  human  frailties,  are  liable,  as  well  as 
private  persons,  to  deviate  from  the  end  of  their  institution. 
And  for  that  reason  the  law  has  provided  proper  persons  to  visit, 
inquire  into,  and  correct  all  irregularities  that  arise  in  such 
corporations,  either  sole  or  ag^n^gate,  and  whether  ecclesias- 
tical, civil,  or  eleemosynary.  With  regard  to  all  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  the  ordinary  is  their  visitor,  so  constituted  by  the 
canon  law,  and  from  thence  derived  to  us.  The  pope  formerly, 
and  now  the  king,  as  supreme  ordinary,  is  the  vbitor  of  the 
archbishop  or  metropolitan ;  the  metropolitan  has  the  charee 
and  coercion  of  all  suflragan  bishops ;  and  the  bishops  in  their 
several  dioceses  are,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  visitors  of  all 
deans  and  chapters,  of  all  parsons  and  vicars,  and  of  all  other 
spiritual  corporations.  With  respect  to  all  lay  corporations, 
the  founder,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  are  the  visitors,  whether  the 
foundation  be  civil  or  eleemosynary ;  for  in  a  lay  incorporation, 
the  ordinary  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  visit.     10  Rep.  81. 

The  founder  of  all  corporations  in  the  strictest  and  original 
sense  is  the  king  alone,  for  he  only  can  incorporate  a  society ; 
and  in  civil  incorporations,  such  as  mayor  and  commonalty,  &c., 
where  there  are  no  possessions  or  endowments  given  to  the 
body,  there  is  no  other  founder  but  the  king :  but  in  eleemo- 
synary foundations,  such  as  colleges  and  hospitals,  where  there 
is  an  endowment  of  lands,  the  law  distinguishes  and  makes  two 
species  of  foundation ;  the  one  Jundatio  tncipiens,  or  the  incor- 
poration, in  which  sense  the  king  is  the  general  founder  of  all 


colleges  and  hospitals ;  the  other  fundatio  perfideni,  or  the 
dotation  of  it,  in  which  sense  the  first  gift  of  the  revenues  is 
the  foundation,  and  he  who  gives  them  is  in  law  the  founder: 
and  it  is  in  this  last  sense  that  we  generally  call  a  man  the 
founder  of  a  college  or  hospital.  10  Rep.  33.  But  here  the 
king  has  his  prerogative :  for,  if  the  king  and  a  private  man 
join  in  endowing  an  eleemosynary  foundation,  the  king  alone 
shall  be  the  founder  of  it  And  in  general  the  king  being  the 
sole  founder  of  all  civil  corporations,  and  the  endower,  the  per- 
Jicieni  founder  of  all  eleemosynary  ones,  the  right  of  visitalloa 
of  the  former  results,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down,  to  the 
king ;  and  of  the  latter  to  the  patron  or  endower. 

The  king  being  thus  constituted  by  law  visitor  of  all  dvil 
corporations,  the  law  has  also  appointed  the  place  wherein  he 
shall  exercise  this  jurisdiction :  which  is  the  Court  of  King  a 
Bench ;  where,  and  where  only,  all  misbehaviours  of  tliis  kind 
of  corporations  are  inquired  into  and  redressed,  and  all  thdr 
controversies  decided.  However,  though  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  upon  a  proper  complaint  and  application,  can  prevent 
and  punish  injustice  in  civil  corporations,  as  in  every  otlm 
part  of  their  jurisdiction ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  profes* 
sion  to  call  that  part  of  their  authority  a  visitatorial  power. 
1  Comm.  481.  It. 

As  to  eleemosynary  corporations,  by  the  dotation,  the  founder 
and  his  heirs  are  of  common  right  the  legal  visitors ;  but,  if  the 
founder  has  appointed  and  assigned  any  other  person  to  be 
visitor,  then  his  assignee  so  appointed  is  invested  with  all  the 
founder's  power,  in  exclusion  of  his  heir.  Eleemosynary  cor- 
porations are  chiefly  hospitals,  or  colleges  in  the  Universities  ; 
these  were  all  of  them  considered  by  the  popish  clergy  as  of 
mere  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction :  however,  the  law  of  the  land 
judged  otherwise;  and,  with  regard  to  hospitals,  it  has  lon^ 
been  held  {Y.B.3  Ed.  8.  28 :  8  Ass.  29.)  that  if  the  hosjMt^ 
be  spiritual,  the  bishop  shall  visit ;  but  if  l&y,  the  patron.  This 
right  of  lay  patrons  was  indeed  abridged  by  stat.  2  H.  5.  c  1. 
which  ordained,  that  the  ordinary  should  visit  all  hospitals 
founded  by  subjects ;  though  the  king's  right  was  reserved  to 
visit  by  his  commissioners  such  as  were  of  royal  foundatioa. 
But  the  subject's  right  was  in  part  restored  by  stat.  14  £/tz.  c.  5. 
which  directs  the  bishop  to  visit  such  hospitals  only,  where  no 
visitor  is  appointed  by  the  founder  thereof :  and  all  hospitals 
founded  by  virtue  of  the  stat  89  EUz.  c.  5.  are  to  be  visited  by 
such  persons  as  shall  be  nominated  by  the  respective  founders. 
But  still,  if  the  founder  appoints  nobody,  the  bishc^  of  the 
diocese  must  visit.     2  Inst.  575. 

Colleges  in  the  Universities  (whatever  the  common  law  may 
now,  or  might  formerly  judge)  were  certainly  considered  by 
the  popish  clergy,  under  whose  direction  they  were,  as  ecde^ 
siasticaly  or  at  least  as  clerical  corporations ;  and  therefore  the 
right  of  the  visitation  was  claimed  by  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese.  This  is  evident,  because  in  many  of  our  most  ancient 
colleges,  where  the  founder  had  a  mind  to  subject  them  to  a 
visitor  of  his  own  nomination,  he  obtained  for  that  purpose  a 
papal  bull,  to  exempt  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
nary ;  several  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  respective  societies.  And  in  some  of  our  colleges,  where 
no  special  visitor  is  appointed,  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  in 
which  Oxford  was  formerly  comprised,  has  immemorially  exer- 
cised visitatorial  authority  (that  is,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
from  whose  diocese  that  of  Oxford  was  taken) ;  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  nothing  else  but  his  suppposed  tide  as  ordinary  to 
visit  this,  among  other  ecclesiastical  foundations. 

But,  whatever  might  be  formerly  the  opinion  of  the  clergy^ 
it  is  now  held  as  established  common  law,  that  colleges  are 
lay  corporations,  though  sometimes  totally  composed  of  eccle- 
siastical persons ;  and  that  the  right  of  visitation  does  not  arise 
from  any  principles  of  the  canon  law,  but  of  necessity  was 
created  by  the  common  law.  Ld.  Raym.  8.  And  yet  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  oi  visitors  in  colleges  was  left  so  much 
in  the  dark  at  common  law,  that  the  whole  doctrine  was  very 
unsettled  till  the  famous  case  of  Philips  v.  Bury,  Ld.  Raym.  5 : 
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4  Mod.  106.  In  this  the  main  question  was,  whether  the 
sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  (as  visitor)  had  deprived 
Doctor  Bury,  the  rector  of  Exeter  College,  could  he  examined 
and  redressed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  And  the  three 
puisne  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  reviewed,  for 
that  the  visitor's  jurisdiction  could  not  exclude  the  common  law; 
mnd  accordingly  judgment  was  given  in  that  court.  But  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  was  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  held  that  by 
the  common  law  the  office  of  visitor  is  to  judge  according  to 
the  statutes  of  the  college,  and  to  expel  and  deprive  upon  just 
ficciEnons,  and  to  hear  all  appeals  of  course :  and  that  from  him, 
mnd  him  oidy,  the  party  grieved  ought  to  have  redress :  the 
founder  having  reposed  in  him  so  entire  a  confidence  that  he 
will  administer  justice  impartially,  that  his  determinations  are 
final,  and  examinable  in  no  other  court  whatever.  And,  upon 
this  a  writ  of  error  being  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  concurred  in  Sir  John  Holt's  opinion,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  To  which  leading 
case  all  subsequent  determinations  have  been  conformable. 
But,  where  the  visitor  is  under  a  temporary  disability,  there 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  will  interpose  to  prevent  a  defect 
of  justice.  Sira.  797*  Also  it  is  said  (2  Lutw,  1556.)  that  if 
a  founder  of  an  eleemosynary  foundation  appoints  a  visitor, 
and  limits  his  jurisdiction  by  rules  and  statutes,  if  the  visitor  in 
his  sentence  exceeds  those  rules,  an  action  lies  against  him ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  where  he  mistakes  in  a  thing  within  his 
power. 

No  particular  form  of  words  are  necessary  for  the  appoint  • 
ment  of  a  visitor.  Sk  msitator,  or  visitatio?tem  commendamus, 
will  create  a  general  visitor,  and  confer  all  the  authority  inci- 
dental to  the  office ;  1  Burr.  199 ;  but  this  general  power  may 
be  restrained  and  qualified,  or  the  visitor  may  be  directed  by 
the  statutes  to  do  particular  acts,  in  which  instance  he  has  no 
discretion  as  visitor ;  as  where  the  statutes  direct  the  visitor  to 
appoint  one  of  two  persons,  nominated  by  the  fellows,  to  be 
the  master  of  a  college,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  will 
examine  the  nomination  of  the  fellows,  and,  if  correct,  will 
compel  the  visitor  to  appoint  one  of  the  two.  2  Term  Rep.  290. 
New  ingrafted  fellowships,  if  no  statutes  are  given  by  the 
founders  of  them,  must  follow  the  original  foundation,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  discipline  and  judicature.  I  Burr.  203.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  visitor,  in  every  instance,  to  efiectuate  the 
intention  of  the  founder,  as  far  as  he  can  collect  it  from  the 
statutes,  and  the  nature  of  the  institution ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  this  jurisdiction  he  is  free  from  ajl  control.  Lord  Mansfield 
has  declared,  that  the  visitatorial  power,  if  properly  exercised, 
without  expence  or  delay,  is  useful  and  convenient  to  colleges ; 
and  it  is  now  settled  and  establiihed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
▼intor  is  summary,  and  without  appeal  from  it.  1  Burr.  200. 
See  1  Ccnmn.  479-  &c. 

V.  How  thetf  are  dissolved. — A  corporation  may  be  dissolved, 
for  it  is  created  upon  a  trust ;  and  if  that  be  broken  it  is  for- 
feited.    4  Mod.  D%. 

Corporations  are  dissolved  by  forfeiture  of  their  charter,  mis- 
user, &c*  upon  the  writ  quo  narranio  brought :  by  surrender, 
or  by  act  of  parliament :  and  if  they  neglect  to  choose  officers, 
or  make  false  elections,  &c.  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  corporation. 

Corporations  may  be  dissolved  in  several  ways,  which  dis- 
scdutioD  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation :  and  in  this  case 
their  lands  and  tenements  shall  revert  to  the  person,  or  his 
heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corporation ;  for  the  law  doth 
annex  a  condition  to  every  such  grant,  that  if  the  corporation 
be  dissolved,  the  grantor  shall  have  the  lands  again,  because 
the  cause  oi  the  grant  faileth.  Co.  Lit.  IS.  The  grant  is  in- 
deed only  during  the  life  of  the  corporation,  which  may  endure 
for  ever:  but,  when  that  life  is  determined  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  body  politic,  the  grantor  takes  it  back  by  reversion,  as  in 
^  case  of  any  other  grant  for  life.  The  debts  of  a  corporation, 
either  to  or  from  it,  are  totally  extinguished  by  its  dissolution ; 


so  that  the  members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities.     1  Lev.  237» 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved.  1  •  By  act  of  parliament ; 
which  is  boundless  in  its  operations.  2.  By  the  natural  death 
of  all  its  members,  in  case  of  an  aggregate  corporation.  3.  By 
surrender  of  its  franchises  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  is 
a  kind  of  suicide.  4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through  neg- 
ligence or  abuse  of  its  franchise :  in  which  case  the  law  judges 
that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  condition  upon  which  it 
was  incorporated,  and  therefore  the  incorporation  is  void.  And 
the  regular  course  is  to  brin^  an  information  in  nature  of  a 
writ  of  quo  foarranto,  to  inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members 
now  exercise  their  corporative  power,  having  forfeited  it  by 
such  and  such  proceedings.  The  exertion  of  this  act  of  law, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  and 
King  James  the  Second,  particularly  by  seizing  the  charter  of 
the  City  of  London,  gave  great  and  just  offence,  though 
perhaps,  in  strictness  of  law,  the  proceedings  in  most  of  them 
were  sufficiently  regular :  but  the  judgment  against  that  of 
London  was  reversed  by  act  of  parliament,  stat.  2  W.  ^  M. 
c.  8.  after  the  revolution.  And  by  the  same  statute  it  is  enacted, 
that  the  franchises  of  the  City  of  London  shall  never  more  be 
forfeited  for  any  cause  whatsoever.  And  because  by  the 
common  law  corporations  were  dissolved,  in  case  the  mayor  or 
head  officer  was  not  duly  elected  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter,  or  established  by  prescription,  it  is  now  provided  by 
Stat.  11  G.  1.  c.  4.  that  no  corporation  shall  be  dissolved,  for 
any  default  to  choose  a  mayor,  &c.,  but  the  electors  are  still  to 
proceed  to  election ;  and  if  no  election  be  made,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  shall  issue  a  mandamtis  requiring  the  electors  to 
choose  such  mayor,  &c.  See  Rex  v.  Mayor  ^  Nortvichf  1  B, 
4' Add.  316. 

The  proclamation  of  Jac.  II.  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign, 
for  restoring  corporations  to  their  ancient  charters,  &c.,  ope- 
rates (when  accepted)  as  a  grant  of  revival  to  such  of  the  old 
corporations  as  had  surrendered  their  corporate  franchises  to 
Car.  11.  (but  which  surrenders  were  not  enrolled)  who  had 
granted  new  charters,  and  overturns  such  new  charters. 
3  T.R.  I  sg. 

When  an  integral  part  of  a  corporation  is  gone,  and  the  cor- 
poration has  no  power  to  restore  it,  or  to  do  any  corporate  act, 
the  corporation  is  so  far  dissolved,  that  the  crown  may  grant  a 
new  charter.     3  T-  R.  199:  and  see  3  East^  213. 

By  Stat.  2  Anne,  c.  20.  where  persons  intrude  into  the  office 
of  mayor,  &c.,  of  a  corporation,  a  quo  warranto  shall  be  brought 
against  the  usurpers,  who  shall  be  ousted,  and  fined :  and  none 
are  to  execute  an  office  in  a  corporation  for  more  than  a  year. 
See  farther  on  this  subject  Kyd's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Cor^ 
potations; — and  see  also  particularly  this  Diet.  tits.  Mortmain, 
Mandamus,  Quo  Warranto. 

To  prevent  improper  conduct  in  trading  corporations  in  elec* 
tions,  and  in  disposing  of  the  joint  stock,  it  is  by  stat.  7  G.  3. 
c.  48.  enacted,  that  no  member  of  such  corporations  shall  be 
admitted  to  vote  in  the  general  courts,  until  he  shall  have  been 
six  months  in  possession  of  the  stock  necessary  to  qualify  him, 
unless  it  comes  to  him  by  bequest,  marriage,  succession,  or 
settlement.  And  by  the  same  statute,  only  one  half  yearly 
dividend  is  to  be  made  by  one  general  court,  five  months  at 
least  from  the  preceding  declaration  of  a  dividend;  and  ques- 
tions for  increasing  the  dividend  are  to  be  decided  by  ballot. 
See  tit.  Ea,st  India  Company. 

To  facilitate  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  mandamus  and  quo 
warranto,  and  to  prevent  any  undue  advantage  on  either  side, 
the  stat.  12  G.  3,  c.  21.  provides  that  where  any  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  admitted  a  freeman,  &c.  of  any  corporation, 
&c.,  and  shall  apply  to  the  proper  officer  to  be  admitted,  and 
shall  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  a  mandamusy  in  case  of  refusal,  the  officer  shall  pay 
all  the  costs  of  the  application.  And  the  same  statute  enacts, 
that  the  proper  officer  shall,  on  the  demand  of  two  freemen, 
permit  them  and  their  agents  to  inspect  the  entries  of  ad- 
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mission  of  freemen,  and  to  take  copies  and  extracts^  under 
penalty  of  100/. 

CORPOREAL  INHERITANCE.  In  bouses,  lands,  &c. 
See  tit.  Inheritance. 

CORPSE,  stealing  of*  If  any  one  in  taking  up  a  dead 
body,  steals  the  8lm>ud,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony. 
3  Intt.  110:  12  jRep.  113;  1  Hal  P.  C.  515.  But  stealing 
the  corpse  itself,  only,  is  not  felony,  but  it  is  punishable  as  a 
misdemeanour  by  indictment  at  common  law.  2  Ccmnu  236 : 
Russ  8f  Rv.  367. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  DAY.  A  feast  instituted  in  the  year 
1264,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  sacrament;  to  which  also  a 
collet^  in  Oxford  is  dedicated.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  stat. 
32  H.  8.  C.21. 

CORPUS  CUM  CAUSA.    A  writ  issuing  out  of  the  Chan^ 

cery^  to  remove  both  the  body  and  record,  touching  the  cause 

of  any  man  lying  in  execution  upon  a  judgment  for  debt,  into 

the  King's  Bench,  &c.,  there  to  lie  till  he  have  satisfied  the 

Judgment.     F.  N.  £.251.     See  tit.  Habeas  Corpus. 

CORRECTOR  OF  THE  STAPLE.  A  clerk  belonging 
to  the  staple,  to  write  and  record  the  bargains  of  merchants 
there  made.     See  stat.  27  Ed.  3.  cc.  22,  23. 

CORREDIUM,  CONREDIUM.  The  same  with  cotro- 
dium.    See  Corodu. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD,  corruptio  san^is.^  An 
infection  growing  to  the  state  of  a  man,  and  to  his  issue ;  and 
is  where  a  person  is  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  by  means 
whereof  his  blood  is  said  to  be  corrupted,  and  neither  his 
children,  nor  any  of  his  blood,  can  be  heirs  to  him,  or  any 
other  ancestor :  dso,  if  he  is  of  the  nobility,  or  a  gentleman, 
he  and  all  his  posterity  by  the  attainder  are  rendered  base  and 
ignoble :  but  by  pardon  of  the  king,  the  children  bom  after- 
wards may  inherit  the  land  of  their  ancestor,  purchased  at  the 
time  of  the  pardon,  or  after ;  but  so  cannot  they  who  were 
bom  before  the  pardon.     Terms  de  la  Ley. 

If  a  man  that  hath  land  in  right  of  his  wife  hath  issue,  and 
his  blood  is  corrupt  by  attainder  of  felony,  and  the  king  paj^ons 
him ;  in  this  case,  if  the  wife  dies  before  him,  he  shut  not  be 
tenant  by  the  curtesy,  for  the  corruption  of  the  Uood  of  that 
issue;  though  it  is  otherwise,  if  he  hath  issue  after  the 
pardon :  for  then  he  should  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  although 
the  issue  which  he  had  before  the  paidon  be  not  inheritable. 

13i/.7.  C.17. 

A  son  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  in  the  life  of  his  an- 
cestor, obtains  the  king's  pardon  before  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
he  shall  not  be  heir  to  the  said  ancestor,  but  the  land  shall 
rather  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  by  the  cormption  of 
Wood.     36  ^w.  P/.  32  H.  8. 

If  the  father  of  a  person  attainted  die  seised  of  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  during  his  life  no  younger  brother  can  be  heir ; 
for  the  elder  brother,  though  attainted,  is  still  a  brother,  and 
no  other  can  be  heir  to  his  father,  while  he  is  alive ;  but  if  he 
die  before  the  father,  the  younger  brother  shall  be  heir. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  49.  §  49.  See  farther  Co.  LiL  8.  391 :  Dyer, 
482:  3  Inst.^U. 

Cormption  of  blood  from  an  attainder  is  so  high  that  it 
cannot  be  absolutely  salved  but  by  act  of  parliament:  for  the 
king's  pardon  doth  not  restore  the  bloMnd  so  as  to  make  the 
person  attainted  capable  either  of  inheriting  others,  or  being 
inherited  himself  by  any  one  bom  before  the  pardon.  1  InsL 
391,  392:  St  Hawk,  ^■^—.  A  statute  which  saves  the  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  impliedly  saves  the  descent  of  the  land  to  the 
heir ;  and  it  prevents  the  corruption  of  blood  so  far :  also  it 
saves  the  wife's  dower,  &c  But  nevertheless  the  land  shall 
be  forfeited  for  the  life  of  the  offender.  3  InH.  47 :  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  41.  §  5.  By  stat.  54  G.  3.  c.  145.  it  is  enacted  that 
no  future  attainder  for  felony,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
petit  treason,  or  murder,  or  of  abetting  procuring,  or  coun- 
selling the  same,  shall  extend  to  the  disinheriting  of  any  heir, 
nor  to  prejudice  of  the  right  or  title  of  any  person,  other  than 
the  right  or  title  of  the  offender  during  his  natund  life  only : 


and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  person  to  whom  the  right 
or  interest  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  after  the 
death  of  any  such  offender,  should  or  might  have  appertained 
if  no  such  attainder  had  been,  to  enter  mto  the  same.  See 
farther  tits.  Attainder,  Forfeiture,  Escheat,  Tenure,  S^. 

CORSELET,  Fr.  in  Lai.  corpuscuium.']  A  little  body. 
The  name  of  an  ancient  armour  us^  to  cover  the  body  or  trunk 
of  a  man :  wherewith  pikemen  commonly  set  in  the  fixmt  and 
flanks  of  the  battle  were  formerly  armed,  for  the  better  renst- 
ance  of  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  Uie  surer  guard  of  the 
soldiers  placed  behind,  who  were  more  slightly  armed  for 
their  qieedier  advancing  to,  and  retreating  mm,  the  attack. 
4  and  5  P.  ^  M.  c.  2. 

CORSEPRESENT,  from  the  Fr.  corps  present.^  A  mor- 
tuary :  and  the  reason  why  it  was  thus  termed  seems  to  be, 
that  where  a  mortaary  be^une  due  on  the  death  of  any  man, 
the  best  or  second  best  beast  was,  according  to  custom,  ofieied 
or  presented  to  the  priest,  and  carried  with  the  corps.  See  siai. 
21  H.B.  c.  6.  and  this  Diet,  tit  Mortuary. 

CORSNED  BREAD,  pants  conjuratus.^  Ordeal  bread. 
It  was  a  kind  of  superstitious  trial  used  among  the  Saxons,  to 
purge  themselves  of  any  accusation,  by  taking  a  piece  of  barky 
bread,  and  eating  it  with  solemn  oaths  and  execrations,  that  it 
might  prove  poison,  or  their  last  morsel,  if  what  they  asserted 
or  denied  were  not  punctually  true.  These  pieces  of  bread 
were  first  execrated  by  the  priest,  and  then  offered  to  the  sus- 
pected person,  to  be  swallowed  by  way  of  purgation :  for  they 
believea  a  person,  if  guilty,  could  not  swallow  a  morsd  so 
accursed ;  or  if  he  did,  it  would  choke  him. 

The  form  was  thus :  We  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  that  he  who  is 
guilty  of  this  theft,  when  the  exorcised  bread  is  offered  to  Aun  in 
order  to  discover  the  truth,  that  his  jaws  may  be  shut,  his  ihroai 
so  narrow  that  he  may  not  swallow,  and  that  he  mau  cast  it  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  not  eat  it.  Du  Cange.  The  old  form,  or 
exordsmus  pa$us  hordead  vel  casei  ad  probationem  veri,  is 
extant  in  Ltndenbrogius,  page  107.  And  in  the  laws  of  King 
Canute,  cap.  6.  Si  quis  altari  nufdstrantium  accusetur,  et 
amicis  destituius  sit,  cum  sacramentales  non  habeat,  vadat  ad 
judicium,  quod  AngUd  dicitur  corsned,  et  fiai  sicut  Deus  velit, 
nisi  super  sanctum  corpus  Domini  pemdttatur  ut  se  pur^et;  from 
which  it  is  conjectured,  that  corsned  bread  was  originally  the 
very  sacramental  bread,  consecrated  and  devoted  by  the  priest, 
and  received  with  solemn  adjuration  and  devout  expectance 
that  it  would  prove  mortal  to  those  who  dared  to  swallow  it 
with  a  lie  in  their  mouths ;  till  at  length  the  bishops  and  clergy 
were  afraid  to  prostitute  the  communion  bread  to  such  rash 
and  conceited  uses ;  when  to  indulge  the  people  in  their  super- 
stitious fancies,  and  idle  customs,  &y  allowed  them  to  practise 
the  same  judidal  rite,  in  eating  some  other  morsels  of  bread, 
blessed  or  cursed  to  the  like  uses. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  perfidious  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  in 
the  time  of  King  Edwai^  the  Confessor,  that  on  his  abjuring 
the  murder  of  the  king's  brother,  by  this  way  of  trial,  as  a  just 
judgment  of  his  solemn  perjury,  the  bread  studc  in  his  throat, 
and  chdced  him.  Ingulph.  This,  with  other  barbarous  ways 
of  purgation,  was  by  degrees  abolished,  though  we  have  sdD 
some  remembrance  of  this  superstitious  custom  in  our  usual 
phrases  of  abjuration ;  as,  J  will  take  the  sacrament  upon  it : — 
May  this  bread  be  my  poison;^  or.  May  this  bit  be  n^  last,  4^. 
See  tit.  OrdeaL 

CORTIS,  curtis.l    A  court  or  yard  before  a  house.  BhumL 

CORTULARIl/M,  curtilagiuml  A  yard  adjoining  to  a 
country  farm.     CartuL  Glaston.  MS.f.  42. 

CORUS.  A  certain  corn-measure  heaped  up,  from  the 
Hebr.  cora,  a  hill :  eight  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  heap,  making  a 
quarter,  are  of  the  shape  of  a  little  hill ;  and  probably  a  corus 
wheat  was  eight  bushels ;  Decern  coros  trilid,  sive  decern  quar- 
teria.    Bract,  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

COSDUNA.  Custom  or  tribute.  Mon.  Angl  torn.  1.  p.  SQi. 

COSENAGE  or  COSINAGE,  Fr.  cousinage,']  L  e.  kindredU 
cousinship.     Is  used  for  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  trcsaH,  that 


COSTS,  I. 


damage  found  hj  the  jury  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty 
nobles ;  and  in  all  suits  upon  any  writ  or  writs  of  scire  facias, 
and  suits  upon  prohibitions,  the  plaintiff  obtaining  judgment,  or 
any  award  of  execution,  after  plea  pleaded  or  demurrer  joined 
therein,  shall  likewise  recover  his  costs  of  suit ;  and  if  the  plain- 
tiff shall  become  nonsuit,  or  suffer  a  discontinuance,  or  a  verdict 
shall  pass  against  him,  the  defendant  shall  recover  his  costs,  and 
have  execution  for  the  same  by  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  Jieri 
facias,  or  elegit." 

This  statute  does  not  extend  to  a  scire  facias  to  repeal  a 
patent,  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  king.  7  Term  Rep,  367' 
See  Tidd,  947-  (9th  ed.)  as  to  Costs  in  Scire  Facias,  Prohibi- 
tion, Mandamus,  Quo  Warranto, 

The  plaintiff's  general  right  to  costs  being  thus  settled  and 
established  upon  the  footing  of  the  stat  of  Gloucester,  has  been 
since  altered,  restrained,  and  modified  by  several  subsequent 
statutes. 

To  prevent  trifling  and  malicious  actions  for  words,  for 
assauU  and  battery,  and  for  trespass,  it  is  enacted  by  stats. 
43  Eliz.  C.6;  21  Jac,  1.  c.  l6 ;  2;^  and  23  Car,  2.  c,  9.  §  136. 
that  where  the  jury  who  try  any  of  these  actions  shall 
give  less  damages  than  40^.,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  allowed  no 
more  costs  than  damages;  unless  the  judge  before  whom  the 
cause  is  tried  shall  certify,  under  his  hand,  on  the  back  of  the 
record,  that  an  actual  battery  (and  not  an  assault  only)  was 
proved,  or  that  in  trespass  thejree/iold  or  title  of  the  land  came 
chiefly  in  question.  Also  by  stats.  4  and  5  W,  ^  M.  c.  23 ; 
8  and  9  ^.  3.  c.  1 1.  if  the  trespass  were  committed  in  hunting 
or  sporting  by  an  inferior  tradesman,  or  if  it  appear  to  be 
wilfully  and  maliciously  committed,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  full 
costs ;  though  his  damages,  as  assessed  by  the  jury,  amount  to 
less  than  4Qf. 

If,  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  an  injury  done  to  the  plain- 
tifl*'s  right  of  common  by  digging  turves  there,  the  judge 
certify,  under  the  stat.  of  Eltz,,  that  the  damages  did  not 
amount  to  40^.,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  no  more  costs :  for  the 
interest  or  title  of  the  land  does  not  necessarily  come  in  question 
in  this  action,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  in  this  case,  where  the  action 
was  brought  against  another  commoner  for  a  mere  wrongful 
act.  8  East's  Rep,  294.  And  the  certificate  may  be  granted 
in  assault  and  battery,  if  no  actual  battery  be  proved.  1  N^etv,  R, 
255  :  and  see  2  New,  i2.  471*  So  in  assault  and  battery,  with 
A  separate  count  for  a  false  imprisonment,  where  the  verdict 
was  for  Is,  damages,  and  che  judge  certified  under  43  Eliz,,  the 
Common  Pleas  refused  to  allow  plaintiff  his  costs.  2  Ring,  333, 

Where  to  trespass  at  A.,  and  throwing  down,  burning,  and 
totally  destroying,  the  plaint iff^s  hedge  there  then  erected,  &c. 
whereby,  &c.  the  defendant  pleads  the  general  issue,  and  jus- 
tifies as  to  the  throwing  down  the  hedge,  because  it  was  erected 
on  a  common  over  which  he  prescribes  for  right  of  common, 
and  issue  is  taken  on  such  right,  which  is  found  for  him,  and 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  for  20s.  damages  on  the  general 
issue ;  the  facts  stated  in  the  special  plea,  and  found,  cannot  be 
taken  into  consideration  to  show  that  the  title  to  the  freehold 
could  not  come  in  question  on  the  declaration  ;  and  as  on  the 
declaration  the  freehold  might  have  come  in  issue,  and  the 
judge  did  not  certify,  the  plaintiff  is  enritled  to  no  more  costs 
than  damages.     Stead  v.  Gamble,  7  East,  325. 

If  there  be  a  certificate  against  any  more  costs  than  damages 
upon  the  stat.  43  Eliz,  c.  6.  $  2.  the  plaintiff  shall  not  have  the 
costs  of  the  double  pleas,  on  which  all  the  issues  were  found 
for  him ;  although  the  judge  has  not  certified,  under  the  stat. 
4  Anne,  c.  l6.  §  5.  that  the  defendant  had  probable  cause  to 
plead  the  several  special  matters ;  that  section  only  applying  to 
coses  where  one  at  least  of  the  special  pleas  is  found  for  the 
defendant,  which  would  entitle  him  to  the  general  costs. 
Richmond  v.  Johnson,  7  East,  583, 

The  stat.  43  G.  3.  c.  46.  §  4.  enacts  that  in  all  actions 
brought  in  England  or  Ireland,  upon  any  judgment  recovered, 
the  plaintiff  in  such  action  shall  not  recover  or  be  entitled  to 
any  costs  of  suit,  unless  the  court  in  which  action  on  the  judg- 


ment shall  be  brought,  or  some  judge  of  the  same  court, 
otherwise  order.  But  this  statute  does  not  extend  to  an  action 
brought  to  recover  the  costs  of  a  judgment  of  nonsuit. 
14  EasVs  Rep,  243.     See  Tidd,  9^9- 

The  legislature  has  also  been  obliged  to  interfere  still  far- 
ther, to  guard  against  trifling  and  vexatious  actions  by  means 
of  what  are  commonly  call^  the  Court  of  Conscience  Acts. 
Such  are  stats.  3  Jac,  1.  c.  15.  §  14;  14  G.  2.  c,  10;  which 
provide  that  if  an  action  be  brought  for  less  than  40 j.  against 
a  defendant  living  in  London,  and  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Requests  there,  the  plain  tifl*  shall  not  recover  any 
costs,  but  shall  pay  them  to  the  defendant. 

The  London  Court  of  Requests  has  jurisdiction  by  the  stat. 
39  and  40  G.  3.  c.  1 04.  over  a  contract  for  the  retentimi  of 
tithes  by  the  tenant,  the  value  of  which  was  under  5/.,  and 
therefore  if  the  vicar  sue  in  the  superior  court  for  the  same,  and 
recover  less  than  5/.  upon  a  count  in  assumpsit,  for  a  quantmm 
valebant,  the  defendant  may  enter  a  suggestion  on  tne  roll> 
stating  that  he  was  a  freeman  and  inhabitant  of  the  city  of 
London,  trading  there  at  the  time  he  was  served  with  the  writ, 
for  the  purpose  of  ousting  the  plaintiff  of  his  costs  under  the 
twelfth  section  of  the  act.     Sandby  v.  Miller,  5  East,  194. 

Several  other  acts  of  parliament  have  been  also  made,  esta- 
blishing courts  of  conscience  in  various  districts  in  and  about 
the  metropolis,  as  in  the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  &c 
by  stat.  22  G.  2.  c.  47  (but  see  4  G.  4.  c,  123.  §  14.  1 6.  and 
Tidd^s  Prac,  958.  9th  ed.) ;  in  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  by  stat.  23  G.  2.  c-  27» 
(explained  and  amended  by  stat.  24  G.  2.  c.  42);  and  in  the 
Tower-hamlets,  by  stat.  23  G.  2.  c,  30.  And  by  stat.  23  G.  2. 
c.  33,  the  county  court  of  Middlesex  was  put  on  a  different 
footing,  for  the  more  e^y  and  speedy  recovery  of  small  debts. 
See  tits.  County  Courts,  Courts  of  Conscience.  And  see  Tid4ts 
Chapter  on  Costs,  (9th  ed.) 

When  it  was  proved  that  a  debt  originally  above  was  reduced 
below  40r.  by  part  payment  before  the  action  brought,  held 
that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  costs  under  the  statutes 
establishing  courts  of  conscience  in  Southwark  and  London. 
8  E,  R.  28.  347.  See  14  E,  R,  31-4.  5.  P, :  and  also  S  E.  R. 
239 :  1  Taunt,  60. 

In  general,  where  the  act  is  not  pleaded,  the  proper  mode  to 
obtain  the  costs  is  for  the  defendant  to  apply  to  the  court,  fay 
affidavit,  for  leave  to  enter  a  suggestion  on  the  roll  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  suited  to  his 
case ;  which  suggestion  may  be  traversed  or  demurred  Uk  See 
farther,  Tidd*s  Chapter  on  Costs.  (9th  ed.) 

These  statutes  might  perhaps  have  been  with  equal  propriety 
classed  under  the  2d  division  of  this  title ;  but  are  introduced 
here  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  title  of  a  plaintiff 
to  costs  in  the  cases  already  instanced. 

The  principal  statute  made  for  restraining  the  plaintiff^s 
right  to  costs  IS  stat.  22  and  23  Car,  2.  c.  9«  (extended  to  Wales 
and  the  Counties  Palatine  by  stat.  12  and  13  W.3.  c,  9-)  ;  by 
which  it  is  enacted,  that  *'  in  all  actions  of  trespass,  assault, 
and  battery,  and  other  personal  actions,  wherein  the  judge,  at 
the  trial  of  the  cause,  shall  not  find  and  certify  under  his  hand, 
upon  the  back  of  the  record,  that  an  assault  and  battery  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant,  or 
that  the  freehold  or  title  of  the  land  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's 
declaration  was  chiefly  in  question ;  the  plaintifi^  in  case  the 
jury  shall  find  the  damages  to  be  under  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  shall  not  recover  or  obtain  more  costs  of  suit  than  thie 
damages  so  found  shall  amount  unto."  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  this  statute  that  the  plaintiff  shall  have  no 
more  costs  than  damages,  in  any  personal  action  whatsoever, 
if  the  damages  be  under  40^.,  except  in  cases  of  battery 
or  freehold,  and  not  even  in  these  without  a  certificate.  And 
this  construction  was  adopted  in  some  of  the  first  cases  that 
arose  upon  the  statute.  3  Keb.  121.  247.  But  a  different  con* 
struction  soon  prevailed ;  and  it  is  now  settled,  that  the  statute 
is  confined  to  actions  of  assault  and  battery,  and  actions  for 
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local  trespasses,  wherein  it  is  possible  for  the  judge  to  certify 
that  the  freehold  or  title  of  the  land  was  chiefly  in  question. 
T.  Raym.  487 :  T.  Jon.  2S2 :  2  Show.  258.  S.  C:  3  Mod,  89 : 
1  Salk.WS:  1  Sir.  577:  Gilb.  Eq.  Rep.  195:  Barnes,  131  : 
S  WUs.  322.  S.C.:  1  H.  Black.  294.  Therefore  it  does  not 
extend  to  actions  of  debt,  covenant,  assumpsit,  trover  (3  Keb.  31 : 
1  SaUc.  208.)>  or  the  like ;  or  to  actions  for  a  mere  assault 
8  T.  R.  391.) ;  or  for  criminal  conversation  (3  fVUs.  319) ;  or 
battery  of  the  plaintiff's  servant  (3  Keb.  184 :   1  Salk.  208 : 

1  Stra.  192.),  per  quod  consortium  vel  servitium  amisit.  In  all 
these  cases,  though  the  damages  be  under  40^.,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  full  costs  without  a  certificate. 

The  certificate  required  by  this  statute  need  not>  it  seems, 
be  granted  at  the  tried  of  the  cause;  11  Mod.  198;  but  may 
be  granted  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  trial.  2  Bam.  Sf 
Cres,  621 :  4  Dow.  ^  Ry.  156.  And  where  the  defendant  lets 
judgment  go  by  default  (BulL  N.  P.  329>)>  or  justifies  the 
assault  and  battery,  or  pleads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the 
freehold  or  title  of  the  land  in  question,  on  the  face  of  the 
record  (9  Prac.  314.),  or  a  view  is  granted  (1  Ld.  Raym.  76 : 

2  Salk.  665.),  a  certificate  is  holden  to  be  unnecessary ;  but  it  is 
necessary  where,  to  a  plea  of  a  right  of  way,  there  is  a  replica- 
tion of  extra  viam.  Cochran  v.  Harrison,  T.  22  G.  3.  But 
where,  in  an  action  for  an  assault  and  battery,  the  defendant 
jiistifies  the  assault  only  (3  T.  R.  391  •)>  or  an  assault  only  is 
certified  by  the  judge  (2  Lev.  102.),  the  plaintiff  recovering 
less  than  forty  shillings  is  not  entitled  to  more  costs  than 
damages ;  though  in  the  latter  case,  to  entitle  him  to  full  costs, 
the  judge  may  certify,  on  stat.  8  and  9  ^-  3.  c.  11.  that  the 
assault  was  wilful  and  malicious.     3  WUs.  326. 

None  of  the  statutes  made  for  restraining  the  plaintiff's  right 
to  costs  extend  to  actions  brought  in  an  inferior  court,  and  re- 
moved by  the  defendant  into  a  superior  one.  2  Lev.  124 : 
4  Mod.  878,  9 :  I  Ld.  Raym.  895.  But  now,  by  58  G.  8.  in 
actions  of  assault  and  battery,  commenced  in  courts  having 
jurisdiction  to  40^.,  if  the  jury  give  less  than  40^.  damages,  the 
plaintiff  shall  have  no  more  costs  than  damages.  See  Tidd's 
Prac.  967.  (9th  ed.)  And  it  has  been  hmden,  that  stat. 
21  Jac.  1.  c.  16.  and  stats.  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c  9*  only  restrain 
the  court  from  awarding  more  costs  than  damages;  but  the 
jury,  not  being  restrained  thereby,  may  give  what  costs  they 
please. 

It  often  happens  that  there  are  several  counts  or  pleas,  the 
issues  upon  wbiich  are  some  of  them  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
some  for  the  defendant.  The  practice  of  the  courts  differed  as 
to  costs  in  such  cases ;  but  now,  by  the  rules  of  H.  T.  1832, 
no  costs  shall  be  allowed  a  plaintiff  on  any  counts  or  issues  on 
which  he  has  not  succeeded,  and  the  costs  of  all  issues  for  the 
defendant  shall  be  deducted  from  the  plaintiff's  costs.  See 
Tidd,  975.  (9th  ed.) 

By  the  Welch  Judicature  Act,  5  G.  4.  c.  106.  in  all  actions 
upon  the  case  for  words,  actions  of  debt,  trespass  on  the  case, 
assault  and  battery,  or  other  personal  action,  and  all  transitory 
actions,  which  shsdl  be  brought  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  of 
record  out  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  debt  or  damage 
found  by  the  jury  shall  not  amount  to  the  sum  of  50^,  and  it 
shall  appear  upon  the  evidence  that  the  cause  of  action  arose  in 
Wales,  and  that  the  said  defendant  was  resident  in  Wales  at 
the  time  of  the  service  of  any  writ,  or  other  mesne  process, 
served  on  him,  and  it  shall  be  so  testified,  under  the  hand  of 
the  judge  who  tried  such  cause,  upon  the  record  of  Nisi  Prius 
(on  such  facts  being  suggested  on  the  record  or  judgment  roll), 
ft  judgment  of  nonsuit  shall  be  entered  thereon  against  the 

Sliuntifi^  who  shall  pay  to  the  defendant  costs  of  suit,  and  the 
efendant  shall  have  like  remedy  to  recover  the  same,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  verdict  given  for  the  defendant ;  and  in  the  taxation 
€€  all  costs  aDowed  to  the  defendant,  the  proper  officer  shall 
allow  to  the  plaint^,  out  of  the  defendant's  costs,  the  full  sum 
given  by  the  verdict  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  debt  or  damages ; 
and,  although  no  judgment  fUiaU  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff 
upon  such  verdict^  yet  nevertheless  such  verdict,  without  any 
yoh.  I. 


judgment  entered  thereon,  shall  be  an  effectual  bar  to  any 
action  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  same.  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  preclude  any  person  from 
commencing  and  carrying  on  any  action,  and  wnich  may  be 
tried  at  the  assizes  at  the  nearest  English  county  to  that  part 
of  Wales  in  which  the  cause  of  action  shall  be  laid  to  arise^ 
against  any  defendant  so  resident  in  Wales,  and  obtaining  full 
costs  in  such  action,  if  the  judge  before  whom  the  cause  shall 
be  tried  shall  certify,  on  the  back  of  the  record,  that  the  title 
or  freehold  of  land  was  chiefly  in  question,  or  that  such  cause 
was  proper  to  be  tried  in  such  English  county.  See  the  Welch 
Judicature  Act,  1  W.  4.  c.  70.  which  repeals  great  part  of  this 
statute ;  but,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  plaintiff^s  being  non- 
suited, and  paying  costs  to  the  defendant,  in  transitory  actions 
brought  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose  in  Wales,  and  the  defendant  was  resident  there  at  the 
time  of  the  writ  being  served,  unless  the  judge  certify  on  the 
record  that  the  title  or  freehold  of  land  was  in  question  or 
that  the  cause  was  proper  to  be  tried  in  an  English  county,  not 
being  expressly  repeal^  by  the  1  W.  4.  c.  70.  it  may  admit  of 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  still  in  force.  See  Tidd's  Supplement 
to  Prac.  r9th  ed.)  p.  I67.  and  cases  there  cited. 

Lastly,  by  stats.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  75.  and  c.  30.  §  41. 
in  all  actions  for  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  for 
consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  larceny,  &c., 
or  malicious  injuries  to  property,  if  a  verdict  shall  pass  for  the 
defendant,  or  the  plaintiff  shall  become  nonsuit,  or  discontinue 
any  such  action  after  issue  joined,  or  if^  upon  demurrer  or 
otherwise,  jud^ent  shall  be  given  against  the  plaintifi^  the 
defendant  shall  recover  his  full  costs,  as  between  attorney  and 
client,  and  have  the  like  remedy  for  the  same  as  any  defendant 
hath  by  law  in  other  cases ;  and  although  a  verdict  shall  be 
given  for  the  plaintiff  in  any  such  action,  such  plaintiff  shall 
not  have  costs  against  the  defendant,  unless  the  judge  before 
whom  the  trial  shall  be,  shall  certify  his  approbation  of  the 
action,  and  of  the  verdict  obtained  thereupon. 

II.  In  what  general  cases  Costs  are  given  to  the  Defendant. — 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that  no  costs  were  recoverable  by 
a  defendant  at  common  law ;  and  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
if  the  plaintiff  failed  in  his  suit,  he  was  amerced  to  the  king 
prof  also  clamore,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment, without  subjecting  him  to  the  payment  of  costs.  The 
first  instance  of  costs  being  given  to  a  defendant  was  in  a  writ 
of  right  of  ward  by  the  stat.  of  Malberge.  (52  H.  8.  c.  6.) 
Afterwards,  costs  were  given  to  the  defendant  in  error  by  stat. 
8  H.7.  c.  10;  and  in  replevin  by  stat.  7  H.  8.  c  4.  and  stat. 
21  H.8.  c.  \9i  &c.  Bui  in  one  of  these  cases  the  defendant  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  actor,  and  in  the  other  of  them  the  pro- 
vision is  virtually  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  original 
action.     Say.  Costs,  70:  Tid(ts  Prac.  976.  (9th  ed.) 

In  error  brought  by  the  defendant  before  execution  (Cro. 
Jac.  686.),  or  by  the  plaintiff  upon  a  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant, if  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  the  writ  of  error  dis- 
continued, or  the  plaintiff  in  error  nonsuited,  the  defendant 
in  error  is  entitled  to  costs,  by  stat.  3  H.  7-  c.  10.  and  8  and  9 
^.  3.  c.  11.  §  2;  upon  the  former  of  which  statutes  it  has  been 
holden,  that  costs  are  recoverable  in  error  for  ihe  delay  of  exe- 
cution, although  none  were  recoverable  in  the  original  action. 
Dyer,  77:  Cro.  Eliz.  617-  659:  5  Co.  101.  S.  C:  Cro.  Car. 
145:  1  Str.  262:  2  Sir.  1084.  But  see  Cro.  Car.  425: 
1  Lev.  146:  1  Vent.  38.  I66:  4  Mod.  245:  Carth.26l.  S.  C. 
semb.  contra. 

An  avowant  in  replevin  for  rent  in  arrear,  for  whom  verdict 
and  judgment  are  given  below,  which  are  affirmed  on  a  writ 
of  error,  is  not  entitled  to  his  costs  on  stat.  8  and  9  ^*  ^* 
which  is  confined  to  judgments  for  defendants  on  demurrer. 
10  E.  R.  2. 

A  writ  of  error  having  been  quashed  because  brought  by  a 
feme  covert  without  her  husbano,  the  defendant  in  error  is  en- 
titled to  costs  under  the  stat.  4  AnnCj  c.  I6.  §  25:  8  T.R.9(f9. 
2r 
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By  Stat.  13  Car.  2.  st.  2.  c.  2.  %  10.  if  the  judgment  be 
affirmed  after  verdict,  the  plaintiff  shall  pay  to  the  defendant  in 
error  his  double  costs.  And  by  stat.  4  Anne^  c.  16*.  §  25.  for 
preventing  vexation,  from  suing  out  defective  writs  of  error,  it 
is  enacted,  that  "  upon  the  quashing  of  any  writ  of  error,  for 
variance  from  the  original  record,  or  other  defect,  the  defendant 
shall  recover  against  the  plaintiff  in  error  his  costs,  as  he  t^hould 
have  had  if  the  judgment  had  been  affirmed,  and  to  be  recovered 
in  the  same  manner."  2  Str,  834:  Cos.  temp.  Hardw.  137. 
But  none  of  the  statutes  before  mentioned  give  costs  upon  the 
reverW  of  a  judgment.     1  Stra.  6l7» 

Where  the  plamtiff  recovered  a  verdict  at  the  trial,  and  had 
judgment  in  C.  B.,  and,  upon  a  bill  of  exceptions  returned  into 
B.  K.,  judgment  was  reversed,  and  the  plaintiff  took  nothing 
by  his  writ,  the  defendant  could  not  have  costs.  Bell  v.  Polls, 
5  Easl,  49. 

When,  upon  setting  aside  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  the  costs  are 
directed  to  abide  the  event,  and  then  the  plaintiff  discontinues 
the  action,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  the  costs  of  the 
action.     Howorth  v.  Samuel,  1  Bam,  S^  Aid. 

In  replevin,  or  second  deliverance,  the  defendant,  making 
avowry,  cognizance,  or  justification,  for  rents,  customs,  or  ser- 
vices, or  for  damage  feasant,  is  entitled  to  costs,  by  stat.  7  H.  8. 
c.  4.  and  stat.  21  //.  8.  c.  19-  §  3.  if  the  avowry,  cognizance,  or 
justification  be  found  for  him,  or  the  plaintiff  be  nonsuit,  or 
otherwise  barred :  which  statutes  extend  to  avowries,  &c.,  made 
by  an  executor  (2  R.  Rep.  437.)  ;  or  for  an  estray  (Cro.  Eliz. 
330.)  ;  and,  as  it  shoula  seem,  for  an  amercemeul  by  a  court 
leet  (Cro.  Jac>  520.  sed  vide  Cro.  E.  300.) ;  but  not  to  pleas  of 
prisel  en  outer  lieu,  upon  which  the  writ  is  abated  {Com.  Rep. 
1 22.),  or  to  pleas  of  property  in  the  thine  distrained.  Hard.  1 SS. 
By  stat.  17  Car.  2.  c  7.  §  2.  the  defendant  obtaining  judgment 
thereon  for  the  arrearages  of  rent,  or  value  of  the  goods 
distrained,  is  also  entitled  to  his  full  costs  of  suit.  And  by 
stat.  11  G.  2.  c.  19*  §  22.  if  the  defendant  avow  or  make  cogni- 
zance, according  to  that  statute,  upon  a  distress  for  rent,  relief, 
heriot,  or  other  service,  and  the  plaintiff  be  nonsuit,  discontinue 
his  action,  or  have  judgment  a^nst  him,  the  defendant  shall 
recover  double  costs  of  suits.  But  this  latter  statute  does  not 
extend  to  a  seizure  for  a  heriot  custom. 

At  length  costs  were  given  to  defendants  by  the  stat. 
23  f/.  8.  c.  15.  §  1. ''  in  trespass  upon  stat.  5  R.  2.  debt,  cove- 
nant, detinue,  account,  trespass  on  the  case,  or  upon  any  statute 
for  an  offence  or  wrone  persona^  immediately  supposed  to  be 
done  to  the  plaintiff^"  in  cases  of  nonsuit,  or  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

The  stat.  13  Car.  2.  st.  2.  c.  2.  §  10.  giving  double  costs  to 
the  defendant  in  error,  if  judgment  be  ffiirmed  after  verdict, 
is  confined  to  cases  where  the  judgment  so  affirmed  is  for 
the  plaintiff  below,  and  not  where  the  defendant  below  ob- 
tained judgment  upon  a  special  verdict.  Baring  v.  Christie, 
5  East,  54f5. 

No  costs  are  allowed  on  the  stat.  3  H.  7*  c.  10.  where  a  writ 
of  error  is  nonprossed  before  the  transcript  of  the  record  by  the 
clerk  of  the  errors  of  B.  R.     7  East,  3.  1 10. 

The  king,  and  any  person  suing  to  his  use  (stat.  24  H.  8. 
c.  8.),  shall  neither  pay  nor  receive  costs ;  for  besides  that  he  is 
not  included  under  the  general  words  of  the.  statutes,  as  it  is 
his  prerogative  not  to  pay  them  to  a  subject,  so  it  is  beneath  his 
dignity  to  receive  them.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  queen  consort  has  the  same  privilege ;  for  in  actions 
brought  by  her  she  was  not  at  the  common  law  obliged  to  find 
pledges  of  prosecution,  nor  could  be  amerced  in  case  there  was 
judgment  against  her.  F.  N.B.  101:  1  Inst.  133.  And  on 
this  principle  of  the  king  not  paying  or  receiving  costs,  no  costs 
are  due  on  a  certiorari  removing  summary  proceedings,  unless 
a  recognizance  be  entered  into  at  the  time  of  removing  the 
proceedings.     1  Term  Rep.  82. 

Paupers  (that  is,  such  as  will  swear  themselves  not  worth  51.) 
are  by  stat.  11  H.  7*  c.  12.  to  have  original  writs  and 
fubpcenas  gratis^  and  counsel  and  attorney  assigned  them  with- 


out fee  ;  and  are  excused  from  paying  costs  when  plaintiflft,  hf 
the  stat.  23  H.  8.  c.  15.  §  2.  but  ^all  suffer  other  punishments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  And  it  was  formerly  usual,  on 
such  paupers  being  nonsuited,  to  give  them  their  election 
either  to  be  whipped  or  pay  the  costs ;  though  that  practice  is 
now  disused.  1  Sid.  26l :  7  Mod.  114:  sSk.  506.  And  in 
cases  of  misconduct,  or  in  certain  other  circumstances,  they  may 
be  dispaupered ;  that  is,  deprived  of  their  privilege  of  suing  as 
paupers.  It  seems,  however,  agreed  that  a  pauper  may  recover 
costs,  though  he  pays  none ;  for  the  counsel  and  clerks  are 
bound  to  give  their  labour  to  him^  but  not  to  his  antagonists. 
1  E^.Ab.  125. 

Executors  and  administrators  are  not  particularly  excepted 
out  of  stat.  23  H.S.c.  l6;  yet,  as  that  statute  only  relates  to 
contracts  made  with,  or  wrongs  done  to,  the  plaintiff  (2  Stra» 
1107.),  it  has  been  uniformly  holden  (Cro.  Eliz.  503 :  Cro.  Jac 
229:  2  Bulst.  261:  I  Salk.  207.  313:  3^i«rr.  1586:  Say. 
Costs,  97')t  that  they  are  not  liable  to  costs,  upon  a  nonsuit  or 
verdict,  where  they  necessarily  sue  in  their  representative 
character,  and  cannot  bring  the  action  in  their  own  right ;  as 
upon  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  testator  or  intestate 
(T.  Jon.  47 :  2  Ld.  Raym.  1414:  1  Str.  682.  S.  C. :  Cos.  Pr. 
C.  B.  157 :  Pr.  Reg.  11%.  S.C.i  Barnes,  141 .) ;  or  for  a  wrotig 
done  in  his  life-time.  Barnes,  11 9.  So  where  the  plaintin 
sued  an  executor,  and  was  nonsuited  on  evidence  that  the  sup- 
posed testator  was  still  alive,  the  court  refused  to  allow  costs  to 
the  defendant,  it  appearing  to  be  still  doubtful  whether  the 
testator  was  living  or  not.  1  Barn.  Sf  A.  286.  And  where  a 
plaintiff  sued  as  executor  for  a  debt,  which  appeared  claimahle» 
if  at  all,  as  surviving  parties  of  the  deceased,  and  was  nonsuited, 
the  court  refused  to  refer  it  to  the  master  to  tax  the  defendant's 
costs,  it  being  doubtful  whether  justice  would  be  done  by  such 
an  order.  3  Bam.  Sjf  A.21S.  But  where  the  cause  of  action 
arises  after  the  death  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and  the  plain- 
tiff may  sue  thereon  in  his  own  right,  he  shall  not  be  excused 
from  the  payment  of  costs,  though  he  brine  the  action  as 
executor  or  administrator;  as  upon  a  contract  (6 Mod.  91*  181 : 
1  Salk.  207.  S.  C. :  1  Ld.  Raym.  436 :  1  Str.  682 :  Barnes, 
119:  2  S/r.  1106:  4  T  R.  277:  5  T.  R.  234),  express  or  im- 
plied; or  in  trover  (Ckmi.  Rep.  1 62:  Cas,  Pr.  C.  B.  6I: 
Barnes,  132:  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  204;  but  see  3  Lev.  60. 
semb.  contra),  for  a  conversion,  after  the  death  of  the  testator 
or  intestate.  7  T.  R.  358.  An  executor  or  administrator  is 
liable  to  costs  upon  a  judgment  of  non  pros.  Cas.  Pr.  C  B.  14. 
157,  8 :  3  Bur.  1585 :  6T.R.  654. 

But  they  are  not  liable  to  costs  on  judgment,  as  in  case  of  a 
nonsuit  under  15  G.  2.  c.  17*  2  H.  B.  277.  But  where  an 
executor  adds  some  count  as  executor,  stating  a  cause  of  action 
for  which  he  might  declare  in  his  own  right,  if  he  is  nonsuited, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  costs.  2  Taunt.  11 6.  And  where  he  has 
knowingly  brought  a  wrong  action,  or  otherwise  been  guilty  of 
a  wilful  default,  he  shall  pay  costs  upon  a  discontinuance 
(Cas.  Pr.  C.  B.  79*  3  Burr.  1451 :  1  Blac.  Rep.  451.  S.  C), 
or  for  not  proceeding  to  trial  according  to  notice  {Cas.  Pr. 
C.  B.  158:  3  Burr.  1585.) ;  but  otherwise  he  is  not  liable  to 
costs  in  either  of  these  eases.  2  Str.  871:  Barnes,  133  : 
4  Burr.  1927*  Nor,  where  he  merely  sues  en  outer  droit, 
is  he  liable  to  costs  upon  a  judgment,  as  in  case  of  a  nonsuit. 
4  Burr.  1928. 

Executors  and  administrators  are  liable  to  costs  in  error  in  cases 
where  they  would  be  liable  in  the  original  action.    I  H.  B.  566. 

No  costs  can  be  awarded  on  prohibition  against  executors, 
against  whom  judgment  was  obtained  on  demurrer,  upon  a 
question  whether  they  were  entitled  to  a  general  or  limUed 
probate.     3  E.  R.  202. 

Where  plaintiff  sued  as  executor,  and  was  nonsuited,  upon 
evidence  at  the  trial  that  the  supposed  testator  was  still  alive, 
the  court  refused  to  allow  costs  to  the  defendant ;  it  appearing, 
by  affidavits  on  both  sides,  to  be  still  at  least  doubtful  whether 
the  supposed  testator  were  living  or  not.  Zachariah  y.  Page, 
1  Bam.  4*  Aid.  386. 
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Where  an  executrix  pleaded,  Ist.  Non-asstnnpsit ;  and,  3d. 
'Piene  admniitrami ;  and  issues  on  the  first  pleas  were  found 
for  plain  tiff,  and  on  the  last  for  the  defendant ;  it  was  holden, 
that  the  last  plea  being  a  complete  answer  to  the  action,  the  de* 
fendant  was  entitled  to  the  general  costs  of  the  trial.  Edwards 
T.  Bdkely  1  Bam.  Sf  A. 

The  Stat.  S3  H.  8.  c.  15.  only  relates  to  cases  where  the 
plaintiff  is  nonsuited,  or  has  a  verdict  against  him.  But  by 
Stat.  8  Eliz,  c.  2.  '*  upon  process  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  if  the  plaintiff  do  not  declare  in  three  days  after 
bail  put  in,  or  if  after  declaration  he  do  not  prosecute  his  suit 
with  effect,  but  willingly  suffer  the  same  to  be  delayed  or  dis- 
ooQtinaed,  or  he  be  nonsuited  therein,  the  judges,  at  their  dis- 
cretion,  shall  award  to  the  defendant  his  costs,  damages,  and 
charges,  in  that  behalf  sustained."     See  Tidd,  981 .  (9th  ed.) 

The  plaintiff,  it  has  been  observed,  is  not  entitled  to  costs  in 
%popmiar  action,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  a  penalty  given  by 
statute  to  a  common  informer,  unless  they  are  expres^y  given 
him  by  the  statute.  Nor  was  the  defendant  entitled  to  costs  in 
such  an  action  until  they  were  given  by  the  stat.  18  Eliz,  c.  5. 
{  3.  made  perpetual  by  stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  10. 

There  being  still  many  cases  in  which  the  defendant  was  not 
aided  by  the  provisions  of  the  before  mentioned  statutes,  the 
stmt.  4  Jac.  1.  c.  3.  gives  the  defendant  costs  on  a  nonsuit  or 
verdict  in  all  cases  where  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  entitled 
to  them  if  he  had  obtained  judgment. 

When  a  defendant  removes  proceedings  by  a  sc,fa,  ro.  from 
a  county  court  into  one  of  the  superior  courts,  and  signs  judg- 
ment of  nom'pros,  in  default  of  plaintiff's  appearing,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  costs  under  this  statute.     1  T.  R.  372. 

The  stats.  13  Car.  2.  */.  2.  c.  2.  §  3;  8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  11.  §  2. 
give  costs  to  a  defendant  also  in  cases  of  non-pros,  and  demurrer; 
and  the  latter  stat.  §  1.  gives  costs  to  one  ot  several  defendants 
in  trespass,  assault,  false  imprisonment,  or  ejectment ^  acquitted, 
though  the  other  defendants  are  convicted. 

Though  the  defendant  had  judgment  on  demurrer  in  quare 
impedit,  the  Court  of  C.  P.  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
coats  under  §  2.  of  the  last  mentioned  statute.     1  H.  B.  530. 

When  z  feigned  issue  is  ordered  by  a  court  of  lam,  whether 
it  be  in  a  dvilor  criminal  proceeding,  the  costs  always  follow 
the  verdict,  and  must  be  paid  to  the  party  obtaining  it.  1  LiL 
P.  R.  544:  Barnes,  130:  1  Wils.^61.  331  :  Saif.  Rep.  24: 
1  Wils.  324.  But  when  a  feigned  issue  is  ordered  by  a  court 
of  eqmiiy,  the  costs  do  not  follow  the  verdict,  as  a  matter  of 
oourse ;  but  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  returned  back  to  the 
court  which  ordered  it,  and  the  costs  there  are  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Where  the  issue  is  ordered  by  a  court  of  law, 
on  a  rule  for  an  information  {Say.  Rep.  229 :  1  Burr.  603.),  or 
motion  for  an  attachment  (Say.  Rep.  253.),  the  costs  of  the 
original  rule  or  motion  do  not  in  general  follow  the  verdict, 
hut  only  the  costs  of  the  feigned  issue,  which  costs  are  to  be 
redconed  from  the  time  when  the  feigned  issue  was  first  ordered 
and  agreed  ta  1  Burr.  604.  Yet  where  it  was  ordered  by  the 
consent  rule,  that  the  costs  should  abide  the  event  of  the  issue, 
the  court  directed  the  whole  costs  to  be  paid  imder  it. 
S  Burr.  1021  :   Tidd,  987-  (9th  ed.) 

If  the  plaintiff  enter  a  noli  prosequi,  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  coats  under  8  EUz.  c.2.  §  2  :  3  T.  R.  511. 

Where  a  plaintiff  is  put  to  declare  in  prohibition,  and  is  non- 
suited at  the  assises,  the  defendant  is  only  entitled  to  his  single 
under  the  stat.  8  and  9  W.  S.  c.  1 1.  §  3.  and  not  to  double 
under  Z  and  S  Ed.  6.  c.  13.  §  4 :  15  E.  R.  574. 

By  43  G.  3.  c.  46.  §  3.  where  the  defendant  is  arrested, 
the  plaintiff  does  not  recover  the  amount  of  the  sum  for 
idiidi  thie  defendant  is  arrested,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled 
to  ootta  ci  suit,  provided  it  appears  on  affidavit  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  reasonable  or  probable  cause  for  arresting  the 
defendant  for  that  amount.  Where  a  verdict  was  taken  subject 
to  die  award  of  an  arbitrator,  and  the  costs  were  to  abide  the 
event,  and  the  arbitrator  awarded  a  less  sum  than  that  for 
the  defendant  was  arrested,  the  court  held  the  defendant 


entitled  to  costs.    SB.^C.  491 :  5  B.  ^  A.  66$ :  Tidd,  983. 
(9th  ed.) 

HI.  Of  double  and  treble  Costs. — Where  the  plaintiff  re- 
recovers  single  damages  he  is  only  entitled  to  single  costs,  unless 
more  be  expressly  given  him  by  statute.  But  if  double  or  treble 
damages  be  given  by  statute,  in  a  case  wherein  single  damages 
were  before  recoverable,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  double  or 
treble  costs,  although  the  statute  be  silent  respecting  them 
(Say.  Costs.  228.)  ;  as  in  an  action  upon  stat.  2  H.4f.  c.  11.  &c. 
Treble  costs  are  recoverable  in  action  on  the  case  for  treble 
damages  against  the  sheriff,  on  29  Etiz.  c.  4.  for  extortion. 
2  Bam.  ^  Aid.  293:  1  Chitt.  R.  137:  see  Tidd,  987. 
(9th  ed.)  In  some  cases  double  and  treble  costs  are  expressly 
given  to  the  plaintiff;  as  upon  the  game  laws,  by  stat.  2  G.  3. 
c.  19*  §  5.  And  wherever  a  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  double  or 
treble  costs,  the  costs  given  by  the  court  de  incremento  are  to 
be  doubled  or  trebled  as  well  as  those  given  by  the  jury. 
2  Leon.  52  :  Cro.  Eliz.  582 :  3  Lev.  351  :  Cartk.  297-  321  : 
2  Str.  1048.  But  see  1  Term  Rep.  252.  But  double  or  treble 
costs  are  not  to  be  understood  to  mean,  according  to  their  literal 
import,  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  single  costs.  Where  a 
statute  gives  double  costs,  they  are  calcumted  thus :  1 .  The 
common  costs,  and  then  half  the  common  costs.  If  treble  costs, 
1.  The  common  costs  ;  2.  Half  of  these ;  and  then  half  of  the 
latter.  See  4  Bam.  Sf  Cres.  889. 154 :  6  Iknv.  Sf  Ry.  1 :  7  Dow. 
^  Ry.  484. 

Double  or  treble  costs  are  also  in  some  cases  expressly  given 
to  the  defendant ;  as  in  actions  against  parish  officers,  by  stat. 
43  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  19* — against  justices  of  the  peace,  constables, 
&C.  by  stat.  7  Jac.  1 .  c.  5. — for  distresses  for  rents  and  services, 
by  stat.  11  G.  2.  c  19*  §  21,  2. — and  against  officers  of  the 
excise  or  customs,  by  stat.  23  G.  3.  c.  70.  §  34:  6  G.  4. 
c.  108.  §  97 ;  and  under  the  bankrupt  act,  6  G.  4^  c.  16.  §  44 : 
the  jury  act  6  G.  4.  c.  50.  §  58 :  the  ejectment  act,  1  G.  4. 
c.  87*  §  6.  In  these,  and  such  like  cases,  where  it  does  not 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  record,  that  the  defendant  is  endtled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  act  (as  where  he  pleads  the  general  issue), 
and  there  is  no  particular  mode  appointed  for  recovery  of  the 
costs,  the  proper  mode  after  a  nonsuit  or  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant, is  to  apply  to  the  court,  upon  an  affidavit  of  the  facts, 
for  leave  to  enter  a  suggestion  on  the  roll.  1  Str.  49,  50 : 
Cos.  Pr.  C.  B.  16:  Id.  138:  2  Str.  1021.  S.  C:  Say. 
Rep.  214:  3  Wils.  442:  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  125.  But 
where  a  particular  mode  is  appointed  by  statute,  for  the  re- 
covery of  double  or  treble  costs,  as  by  the  certificate  of  the 
judge  who  tried  the  cause,  on  stat.  7  Jac.  1.  c.  5.  there  that 
particular  mode  must  be  observed  (2  Fent,  45:  Doug.  8vo. 
307,  8 :  but  see  Doug.  Svo.  308.  n.) ;  so  that  if  the  judge 
certify,  there  is  no  need  of  a  suggestion ;  and  if  he  do  not,  it  is 
useless,  except  where  Judgment  goes  by  default.  Cas.  temp. 
Hardw.  138,  9. 

IV.  Costs  by  particular  Statutes. — A  justice  of  the  peace 
who  has  prosecuted  a  gaoler  to  conviction  for  suffering  a  pri- 
soner to  escape,  committed  by  him  on  a  charge  of  felony,  is  not 
entitled  to  the  costs  of  the  conviction  under  stat.  5  and  6 
W.  4-  3f.  c.  1 1.  §  3.  2  T.  R.  47. 

If  a  judge  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  a 
road  certify  that  the  defence  was  frivolous,  without  also  award- 
ing costs  in  express  terms  under  13  G.S.  c.  78.  the  prosecutor 
is  entitled  to  costs.     6  T.  R.  344. 

Justices  of  peace  may  give  costs  in  all  case  of  convictions,  by 
stat.  18  G.  3.  c.  19.   5  T  R.  356. 

The  prosecutor  of  a  quo  warranto  information  against  a 
constable  of  Birmin^am  is  not  entitled  to  costs  under  stat* 
9  Anne,  c.  20.   5  T.  R.  375. 

Costs  are  due  to  the  plaintiff  who  recovers  treble  damages  in 
an  action  on  29  Eliz.  c.  4.  against  the  sheriff  for  taking  more 
than  the  fee  allowed  by  that  statute  on  levying  under  an  exe- 
cution.   7  T.  R.  267. 

Persons  dwelling  near  a  steam  engine  which  created  a 
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nuisance,  and  prosecuting  an  indictment  for  it,  are  parties 
grieved,  entitled  to  their  costs  under  5  W.  ^  M»  c.  11.  §  3. 
upon  removal  of  the  indictment  by  certiorari  into  K.  B.  by  the 
defendants,  and  their  conviction  there.     16  E.R,  19^. 

The  prosecutor  of  an  indictment  for  obstructing  an  highway 
must  show  himself  to  be  the  party  grieved  in  order  to  obtain 
costs.     1  MauL  <$*  Selw.  Rep.  268. 

To  entitle  an  officer  defendant  to  double  costs  under  the  stat. 
7  Jac,  1.  c.  5.  there  must  be  a  certificate  of  the  judge  that  the 
defendant  was  such  an  officer,  and  that  the  action  was  brought 
a^unst  him  for  something  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  the 
^ce.    IT.R.  44S. 

The  above  stat,  and  21  Jac.  1.  c.  12.  §  3.  giving  double 
costs  to  parish  officers  sued,  &c.,  extends  not  to  actions  against 
them  for  non-feasance>  as  for  not  paying  over  money,  &c. 
3  JEr.  R»  9^. 

When  in  an  action  against  officers  of  excise  for  seizing  goods, 
they  do  not  tender  amends  before  action  brought,  but  pay 
money  into  court,  and  afterwards  gain  a  verdict,  they  are  en- 
titled only  to  single  costs  under  the  stat.  23  G.  3.  c.  70.  §  31 . 
Iff.  J5.  344. 

In  trespass  against  the  owner  of  a  house  adjoining  to  the 
plaintiff's  in  the  metropolis,  for  takine  down  his  party  wall 
and  building  on  it,  the  defendant  showing  at  the  trial  that  he 
was  authorized  in  doing  the  thing  complained  of  by  the  building 
act,  14  G.  3.  c.  78.  is  entitled  to  treble  costs  upon  a  nonsuit. 
9  £.  R.  322. 

A  person  sued  on  stat.  25  G.  3.  c.  50.  for  shooting  without  a 
certificate,  is  not  entitled  to  treble  costs  on  obtaining  a  verdict. 

1  r.  R.  252. 

Full  costs  were  allowed  in  an  action  on  the  stat.  of  Edward  VI. 
for  treble  the  value  of  tithes  not  set  out,  where  there  was  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff^  subject  to  a  reference,  and  the  arbi- 
trator directed  a  verdict  to  be  entered  for  30#.  treble  value. 

2  ChiU.  R.  155 :  and  see  1  Ring.  182. 

The  statute  11  G.  2.  c.  19-  §  ^^'  gives  double  costs  against 
a  plaintiff  in  replevin,  only  in  three  cases,  viz.  where  he  is 
nonsuit,  discontinues  his  action,  or  has  judgment  given  against 
him^ — ^And  therefore,  where,  in  replevin,  the  cause  not  being 
then  at  issue,  the  parties  agreed  by  bond  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration,  the  costs  to  abide  the  event,  the  arbitrator  after- 
wards awarded  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  it  was  held  that  he 
is  not  entitled  to  double  costs  under  the  statute.  Gurney  v. 
BuUer,  I  Bam.  ^  Aid.  670. 

V.  Of  taxing  and  recovering  Costs.-^Cosis  are  taxed,  as 
between  party  and  party,  by  the  master  in  the  King's  Bench, 
or  by  one  of  the  prothonotaries  in  «$he  Common  Pleas,  upon  a 
bill  made  out  by  the  attorney  for  the  party  entitled ;  or  fre- 
^ently  without  a  bill,  upon  a  view  of  the  proceedings :  and 
if  there  have  been  any  extra  expences,  which  do  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  proceedings,  there  should  be  an  affidavit  made 
of  such  expences,  to  warrant  the  allowance  of  them,  which  is 
called  an  affidavit  of  increased  costs.  Imp.  K.  B.  348.  It  was 
usual  among  fair  practisers  to  give  notice  to  the  opposite  attorney 
of  the  time  when  the  costs  are  intended  to  be  taxed.  Id.  349. 
But  in  order  to  enforce  it,  there  must  be  a  rule  to  be  present 
at  taxing  costs ;  which  rule  was  obtained  from  the  derk  of  the 
rules  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  one  of  the  secondaries  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  should  be  duly  served ;  after  which,  if  the 
costs  were  taxed  without  notice,  the  taxation  was  irregular,  and 
the  attorney  liable  to  an  attachment.  And  now  by  rule  of 
T.  T.  1831,  it  is  ordered,  that  before  taxation  of  costs,  one 
day's  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  oppoate  party. 

Where  a  party  obtains  leave  hj  consent  to  examine  wit- 
nesses abroad  on  depositions,  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  allowed 
Uie  expence  of  taking  the  depositions  in  the  taxation  of  costs, 
thou£^  he  succeed.  %  E.R.  393.  Where  a  defendant  obtains 
a  mandanus  to  examine  witnesses  in  India,  the  plaintiff  having 
obtained  a  verdict,  is  entitled  to  the  costs  of  cross-examination. 
%B,SfC.  817. 


The  means  of  recovering  costs,  as  between  party  and  party, 
are  by  action  or  execution,  upon  a  judgment  obtained  for  them* 
or  by  attachment,  upon  a  rule  of  court.  Thus  in  efectmemi^ 
where  there  is  a  verdict  and  judgment  asainst  the  tenant^  an 
action  may  be  brought,  or  execution  taken  out  thereon,  Ii9r 
the  costs.  Run,  Eject.  140,  141.  But  where  the  plaint  it 
nonsuited,  for  not  confessins  lease  entry  and  ouster,  the  lesBor 
of  the  plaintiff  must  proceed  by  attachment,  upon  ihe  consent 
rule.  Id.  ibid.:  1  Salk.  259:  Barnes,  182.  And  so  whcie 
the  nominal  plaintiff  is  nonsuited  upon  the  merits,  or  has  a 
verdict  and  judgment  against  him,  the  only  remedy  is  bj 
attachment  against  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  Run.  EJ.  142, 3. 
See  tit.  Attachment. 

Besides  the  ordinary  method  o£  proceeding,  there  are  certain 
auxiliary  means  for  the  recovery  of  costs,  as  between  party  and 
party.  These  means  are  by  moving  to  stay  the  proceedings, 
until  security  be  given  for  the  payment  of  costs ;  or  until  &e 
costs  are  paid  of  a  former  action  for  the  same  cause ;  or  fay 
deducting  the  costs  of  one  action  from  those  of  another.  At 
examples  of  these  means,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  efed* 
ment  (1  Str.  681.)  and  actions  qui  tam  (Id.  697.  705:  Barnes, 
126.),  where  the  plaintiff,  or  his  lessor,  is  unknown  to  the 
defendant,  and  in  case  the  plaintiff  is  a  foreigner  residinff 
abroad  (1  Term  Rep.  267*  362.  491. )>  ^^^  defendant  may  cafi 
for  an  account  of  his  residence,  or  place  of  abode,  from  the 
opposite  attorney ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  give  it,  or  give  in  a  fic- 
titious account  of  a  person  who  cannot  be  found,  the  court  will 
stay  the  proceedings,  until  security  be  given  for  the  payment 
of  costs. 

The  Court  of  K.  B.  stated  that  in  the  following  three 
instances  only  they  would  oblige  the  plaintiff  to  give  security 
for  costs.      1.  When  an  in/ant  sues.     2.  When  the  plaintiff 
resides  abroad.     3.  When  there  has  been  a  former  ejectmoit 
1  T.  R.  490. 

The  Court  of  C.  P.  would  not  compel  security  for  costs  in 
error,  because  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  a  lunatic.  2  B.^  P. 
437.  Nor  from  a  plaintiff  in  a  qui  tam  action,  thou^  it 
appeared  he  was  insolvent.     See  Tidd,  534. 

After  the  defendant  has  agreed  to  take  short  notice  of  trial, 
the  court  wiU  not  compel  the  plaintiff,  thou^  a  foreigner,  and 
resident  abroad,  to  give  security  for  costs.     Ibid. 

If  a  foreigner  sue  two  defendants,  and  only  one  of  them 
puts  in  bail,  that  one  may  require  the  plaintiff  to  give  security 
for  costs.    6  T.R.  496. 

Where  a  foreign  seaman  had  brought  an  action  for  his  wues 
against  a  foreigner,  the  court  refused  to  compel  the  plaintm  to 
give  security  for  costs  on  account  of  his  beins  on  a  voyi^  on 
board  an  English  ship.  2  H.  B.  383.  See sLo  1  B.SP.Qd: 
^B.Sf  P.  %S6'.  2  Tauni.  253. 

The  Court  of  K.  B.  required  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  who 
brought  trover  for  goods,  to  give  security  for  costs.  1  T.R. 
296.     But  see  2  Taunt.  61. 

An  application  to  nud^  the  plaintiff,  who  resided  abroad, 
give  security  for  the  costs,  was  refused  after  notice  of  trial 
given,  as  the  defendant  miffht  have  applied  earlier  after  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  of  the  plamtiff's  residence,  and  before  so  much 
of  Uie  costs  were  incuned.  Walters  v.  Frvthall,  5  East,  83S. 
See  Tidd,  534.     (9th  ed.) 

The  court  will  compel  security  for  costs  where  |daintiff 
resides  abroad,  without  a  previous  application  to  his  attorney: 
but  they  will  not  order  a  stay  of  proo^dings,  unless  soch 
application  has  been  made.  Baillie  v.  Bemales,  IB.^A.  331. 
Term  Rep.  K.  B. :  Tidd,  uhi  supra. 

Where  the  plaintiff,  after  issue  joined,  had  be«i  convicted 
of  felony,  and  receiv^  sentence  of  transportation,  the  oaart 
compelled  him  or  his  attorney  to  give  security  for  oostt  retro- 
spective and  prospective.    Harvey  v.  Jacob,  1  Bam,  Sf  A.  159. 

By  59  G.  3.  c.  99*  §  45.  security  may  be  required  in  mi 
action  for  non-residence.  An  executor,  plaintiff  resuling  abroad, 
may  be  required  to  give  it;  1  Brod.  4*  J3.  277;  and  so  alio  a 
plaintiff  in  error;  5  Bam.  4*  Aid.  265;  and  a  defendant  in 
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ireidevin.  1  Brod.  ^  B.  505.  By  rule  98  H.  T.  1»S2,  the 
application  fur  such  security  must,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  made 
before  issue  joined. 

The  practice  of  deducting  or  setting  off  the  costs  in  one  action 
against  those  in  another,  however  agreeable  to  natural  justice, 
does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  till  lately  in  the  Court  of  K.  B. 
2  Sira.  Sgi.  1«0S :  BulL  N.  P.  336 :  4  Term  Rep.  124.  But 
in  C.  P.  it  has  been  frequently  allowed,  and  tnat  not  only 
where  the  parties  have  been  the  same,  but  also  where  they  have 
been  in  some  measure  different.  Barnes,  145 :  2  Black,  Rep. 
826 :  Bull  N.  P.  336. 

The  lien  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney  upon  the  debt  and  costs 
recovered  in  the  cause,  after  affirmance  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
roust  be  satisfied  before  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  set  them 
oflT  against  a  judgment  recovered  by  them  in  another  cause 
against  the  plaintiff.     1  Maul.  ^  Selw.  Rep.  240. 

By  rule  98  of  H.  T.  1882,  no  set-off  of  damages  and  costs 
between  parties  shall  be  allowed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  attor- 
ney's lien  for  costs  in  the  particular  suit,  against  which  the  set- 
off is  sought ;  provided  nevertheless  that  interlocutory  costs  in 
the  same  suit  awarded  to  the  adverse  party  may  be  deducted. 
And  see  Tidd,  389*  (9th  ed.)  and  Merrifield  on  Costs. 

As  between  attorney  and  client,  the  former  may  maintain  an 
action  against  the  latter  for  the  recovery  of  his  costs.  Cro.  Car. 
159}  1^- — But  by  the  stat  8  Jac.  1.  c.  7«  §  1*  attorneys  and 
solicitors  must  deliver  a  biU  to  their  clients  before  bringing  an 
action :  and  by  stat.  2  G.  2.  c.  28.  §  28.  (explained  by  stat. 
12  G.  2.  c.  18.  and  made  pen>etual  by  stat.  80  G.  2.  c  10.'  §  75.) 
no  attorney  nor  solicitor  sh^  commence  any  action  till  the  ex- 
piration of  one  month  after  the  delivery  of  his  bill ;  which  is 
directed  by  the  acts  to  be  in  a  common  legible  hand,  in  English, 
except  law-terms,  and  subscribed  with  the  attorney's  hand. 

The  said  stat  2  G.  2.  c.  23.  also  directs  the  mode  o£  taxation 
of  attorneys'  bills  by  the  officers  of  the  several  courts ;  and 
directs  that  if  the  bill  taxed  be  less  by  a  sixth  part  than  the  biU 
delivered,  the  attorney  shall  pay  the  costs  of  taxation ;  but  if  it 
shall  not  be  less,  the  costs  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

By  rule  91  H-  T.  1882,  the  order  to  deliver  or  tax  an  attor- 
ney's bill  may  be  made  at  the  return  of  one  summons,  the 
same  having  been  served  two  days  before  it  is  returnable. 
One  appointment  only  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  proceeding 
in  the  taxation  of  costs  or  of  an  attorney's  bill. 

If  the  whole  bill  be  for  conveyancing,  or  for  business  done 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  &c  it  cannot  be  taxed.  But  where  an 
attorney  had  delivered  two  separate  bills,  one  of  which  was 
for  fees  and  disbursements  in  causes,  and  the  other  for  making 
conveyances,  a  rule  was  made  for  taxing  both.  And  so  where 
it  was  moved  that  the  master  might  be  directed  to  tax  those 
articles  in  an  attorney's  bill  which  related  to  conveyancing  and 
parliamentary  business,  the  rest  being  for  management  of  causes 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Lord  Mansfield  said,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  the  master  might  tax  the  whole.  Barnes,  C.  B. 
141,  2 :  4  Term  Rep.  124 :  Say.  Rep.  288  :  Say.  Costs,  810. 

If  any  part  of  the  bill  be  for  business  done  in  court,  the  bill 
must  be  delivered  according  to  the  act.  Tidd,  828.  and  cases 
there  cited.  And  a  warrant  of  attorney  (4  Camp.  6S : 
2  Stark.  Ca.  588:  3  B.  ^  C.  157.),  or  a  dedimus  potestatem 
charged  in  the  bill,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  court  to  refer  it 
for  taxation.  1  New  R.  266 :  4  Camp.  69 :  Tidd,  ubi  supra. 
So  also  a  charge  for  attending  at  a  lock-up  house,  filling  up  a 
bail-bond,  and  obtaining  defendant's  release.  6  Bam.  <if*  C.  86. 
And  see  Tidd,  828.  (9th  ed.)  The  K.  B.  will  refer  the  bill 
to  be  taxed,  though  all  the  business  was  done  at  the  sessions  or 
in  the  Insolvent  Court.     Tidd,  ubi  supra. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
attorney  to  deliver  a  bill  of  costs,  for  business  done  by  his 
testator  or  intestate,  before  the  commencement  of  an  action 
(Cas.  Pr.  C.  B.  58.) ;  the  stat.  2  G.  2.  c.  28.  §  23.  being  con- 
fined to  actions  brought  by  the  attorney  himself,  and  not  ex- 
tending to  his  personid  representatives.    And  in  the  Court  of 


Common  Pleas  they  will  not  suffer  such  a  bill  to  be  taxed 
(Barnes,  II9.  122.) ;  but  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  it  is 
otherwise  (2  Stra.  1056:  Say.  Costs,  324, 5 :  Imp.  K.  B.  482.); 
for  there  the  bill  may  be  referred  to  be  taxed,  on  the  defendant's 
undertaking  to  pay  what  is  due. 

If  an  attorney  refuse  to  deliver  a  bill  to  his  client,  the  latter 
may  compel  him,  by  taking  out  a  summons  before  a  judge ;  and 
if  the  attorney,  on  being  served  therewith,  do  not  attend,  an 
order  will  be  made  for  delivering  it,  within  a  reasonable  time. 
If  he  still  neglect  to  deliver  it,  the  order  should  be  made  a  rule 
of  court ;  and  on  serving  the  same,  and  making  affidavit  thereof, 
the  court  on  motion  will  grant  an  attachment  Doug.  Bvo.  I99. 
in  n.  Imp.  K.  B.  479'  The  bill  being  delivered,  the  client 
may  apply  for  a  judge's  summons,  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
not  be  referred  to  the  proper  officer  to  be  taxed ;  upon  which 
an  order  will  be  made,  the  client  undertaking  to  pay  what  shall 
appear  to  be  due  upon  such  taxation.  Imp.  K.  B.  479,  480. 
If  the  attorney  do  not  attend,  an  order  will  be  made  of  course. 
But  the  client  cannot  have  a  summons  for  delivery  of  the  bill, 
and  taxing  it,  together.  Id.  480 :  Barnes,  C.  B.  126. 

W  In  Criminal  Prosecutions. — The  Court  of  King^s  Bench 
has  no  power  to  award  costs  to  prosecutors  by  indictment,  nor 
to  compel  a  defendant  to  go  before  the  master.  6  T.  R.  144. 
A  judge  cannot  certify  for  the  costs  of  a  special  jury,  under 
24  G.  2.  c.  18.  $  1.  in  criminal  cases.     1  Esp.  226. 

As  to  costs  to  prosecutors  and  parties  grieved,  on  indictments 
relating  to  the  non-repair  of  highways,  see  stat.  5  T.  R.  272 : 
6  r. /J.S44:  3Af.  4-S.  465:  2  B.4^A.5fi2:  4>M.^S.203. 

As  to  costs  on  quo  warranto  information,  see  1  Anst.  178: 
1  T.  R.  453 :  I  B.  ^  C.  237 :  5  T.  R.  375. 

On  removal  of  an  indictment  to  an  adjoining  county,  under 
3S  G.  3.  c.  62.  §  12.  see  4  E.  R.  208. 

In  general  by  justices  in  all  convictions  under  18  G.  8.  c.  19. 
see  5  r.  72.  356:  6  T.  R.  237- 

By  justices  in  sessions,  4  T.  jR.  218  :  7  T.  R.  377: 
8  T.  R.  583. 

On  criminal  informations,  2  T.  22. 145.  1 90:  3  Price,  72. 

Costs  to  prosecutors  and  witnesses  in  all  cases  a£  filony  are 

§iven  by  stat.~  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  22.  and  in  cases  of  specified  mis- 
emeanors,  by  §  23.  of  the  same. 
Costs  on  summary  convictions  under  the  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4« 
c.  29.  are  given  by  §  67*  of  that  act,  and  in  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30. 
by  §  33.  of  that  act. 

In  actions  against  magistrates  and  others  for  any  thing  done 
in  pursuance  o£  these  acts,  costs  are  given  by  7  and  8  G.  4. 
§  75:  c.  30.  §41. 

Costs  in  Equity,  are  allowed  for  failing  to  make  an  answer 
to  a  bill  exhibited ;  or  making  an  insufficient  answer :  and  if 
a  first  answer  be  certified  by  a  master  to  be  insufficient,  the 
defendant  is  to  pay  40#.  costs,'  3L  for  a  second  insufficient 
answer ;  4/1  for  a  third,  &c.  But  if  the  answer  be  reported 
good,  the  plaintiff  shall  pay  the  defendant  40#.  costs.  An 
answer  is  not  to  be  filed  (till  when  it  is  not  reputed  an 
answer,)  until  costs  for  contempt  in  not  answering  are  paid. 
By  stat.  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16.  if  a  plaintiff  in  Chancery  dismisses 
his  own  bill,  or  the  defendant  dismisses  the  same  for  want  of 
prosecution,  costs  are  allowed  to  the  defendant. 

In  other  cases  it  seems  that  the  matter  of  costs  to  be  given 
to  either  party  is  not  in  equity  held  to  be  a  point  of  right,  but 
merely  discretionary,  under  stat.  17  -R*  2.  c.  6.  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Yet  the  stat  15  /T.  6.  c.  14.  which 
requires  surety  to  satisfy  the  party  erieved  his  damages,  on 
granting  the  subpoena,  seems  express^  to  direct  that,  as  well 
damages  as  costs  shall  be  given  to  the  defendant,  if  wrongfully 
vexed  in  this  court. 

In  case  of  a  great  fraud,  a  person  may  be  obliged  to  pay  such 
costs  as  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  injured  party's  oath. — 
2  Vern.  123. 
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The  subject  of  costs  in  equity  is  too  extensive  to  be  satisfac- 
torily treated  of  in  such  a  work  as  the  present^  and  the  reader  is 
referred  for  information  upon  it  to  Mr.  Beames*s  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

COT.  In  the  old  Saxon  signifies  cottage,  and  so  is  still 
used  in  many  parts  of  England. 

COTARIUS.  A  cottager:  the  cotarii,  or  cottagers,  are 
'  mentioned  in  Damesdat/. 

COTE  and  COT.  The  names  of  places  which  begin  or 
end  with  these  words  or  syllables  have  the  signification  of  a 
little  house  or  cottage :  there  are  likewise  dove  cotes,  which  are 
small  houses  or  places  for  the  keeping  of  doves  or  pigeons.  See 
title  Pigeon  House. 

COTELLUS,  COTERIA.  A  small  cottage,  house,  or 
homestull.     Cowel. 

COTERELLUS.  Cotarius  and  coterellus,  according  to 
Spelman  and  Du  Fresne,  are  servile  tenants :  but  in  Domesday 
and  other  ancient  MSS.  there  appears  a  distinction  as  well  in 
their  tenure  and  quality,  as  in  their  name.  For  the  cotarius 
held  a  free  socage  tenure,  and  paid  a  stated  firm  or  rent  in 
provisions  or  money,  with  some  occasional  customary  services ; 
whereas  the  coteuellus  seems  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage, 
and  his  person,  issue  and  goods,  were  disposable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  lord.     Paroch.  Antiq,  310. 

COTESWOLD.  Is  used  for  sheep-cotes  and  sheep  feeding 
on  hills :  from  the  Sax,  cote  and  wold,  a  place  where  there  is 
no  wood. 

COTGARE.  A  kind  of  refuse  wool,  so  elung  or  clotted 
together,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  asunder.  By  stat.  13  12.  S. 
c.  9*  it  is  provided,  that  neither  denijien  nor  foreigner  shall 
make  any  other  refuse  of  wools  but  cotgare  and  villein* 

COTLAND  and  COTSETHLAND.  Land  held  by  a 
cottager,  whether  in  socase  or  villenage.     Paroch,  Antiq.  5S2, 

COTSETHLA,  COTSETLE.  The  little  seat  or  mansion 
belonging  to  a  small  farm.  Cartular,  Malmshur.  MS, 

COTSETHUS.  A  cottage  holder,  who,  by  servile  tenure, 
was  bound  to  work  for  the  lord.  Cornel,  Cotsets  are  the 
meanest  sort  of  men,  now  termed  cottagers.  And  cotseti  are 
those  who  live  in  cotta^.     Les,  Hen,  1.  c,  30. 

COTTAGE,  cotogttiiR.n  A  little  house  for  habitation, 
without  lands  belonging  to  it 

By  the  stat.  31  Eliz,  c,  7*  cottages  were  prohibited  to  be 
erected  without  layine  at  least  four  acres  of  land  to  the  same : 
and  divers  other  restrictions  were  thereby  enjoined.  But  this 
was  repealed  by  the  stat.  15  G,  S,  c,  32.  setting  forth  that  the 
said  stat.  of  31  EUz,  had  laid  the  industrious  poor  under  great 
diflSculties  to  procure  habitations,  and  tendai  very  much  to 
lessen  population ;  and  in  diverr  other  respects  was  inconvenient 
to  the  labouring  part  of  the  nation  in  general. 

COTTON  LIBRARY.  For  better  settling  and  preserving 
the  library  kept  in  the  house  at  Westminster,  called  Cotton^ 
house,  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  a  statute  was  made,  12  W,3,  c,  ?•  See  stats,  5  Anne, 
c.  30 :  26  G.  2.  c,  22. 

COTUCA.    Coat  armour.     Walsing,  114. 

COTUCHANS.  Boors  or  hu8ban£nen,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  Domesday, 

COUCHER,  or  COURCHER.  A  factor  that  continues 
abroad  in  some  place  or  country  for  traffic;  as  formerly  in 
Gascoign,  for  buying  of  wines.  Stat,  37  Ed,  3.  c.  l6.  This 
word  is  also  used  for  the  general  book  wherein  any  corporation, 
&c  register  their  particular  acts.    3  and  4  Ed,  6,  c,  10. 

COVENABLE,  Fr.  covenable,  Lat.  rationabilis,^  What  is 
convenient  or  suitable.— £vfry  of  the  same  three  sorts  of  goods, 
4*c.  shall  he  good  and  covenaUe,  as  in  old  time  hath  been  used, 
Stat,  31  Ed,  3.  c,  2.  Covenabfy  endowed,  that  is,  endowed  as 
b  fitting.     Stat,  4  H.  8.  c.  12.     See  Plowd,  472. 

COVENANT. 
CoNYBNTio.^    The  agreement  or  consent  of  two  or  more 


by  deed  in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered ;  whereby  either,  or 
one  of  the  parties  doth  promise  to  the  other  that  something  b 
done  already  or  shall  be  done  aflerwards :  he  that  makes  the 
covenant  b  called  the  covenantor :  and  he  to  whom  it  b  made, 
the  covenantee.  See  Shep,  Touchst,  l60,  and  on  the  whole  of 
thb  subject  at  length. 

I.  The  several  Kinds  of  Covenants,  and  by  what  Words 
they  are  created, 
II.  What  Covenants  are  good  and  binding,  and  by  whom 
they  may  be  made, 

III.  Who  shall  take  Advantage  of  Covenants,  and  who  are 

bound  by  them, 

IV.  What  shall  be  a  Performance,  and  what-  a  Breach  of 

Covenant, — And  of  Penalties  Jor  Non-.perfbrmance, 

I,  The  several  Kinds  of  Covenants,  and  by  what  Words  they 
are  created, — A  covenant  b  generally  either  in  fact  or  in  law ; 
in  fact  b  that  which  b  expressly  agreed  between  the  partaes* 
and  inserted  in  the  deed ;  and  in  law^  b  that  covenant  which 
the  law  intends  and  implies,  though  it  be  not  expressed  in 
words ;  as  if  a  lessor  demise  and  grant  to  hb  lessee  a  house  or 
lands,  &c  for  a  certain  term,  the  law  will  intend  a  covenant  oq 
the  lessor's  part,  that  the  lessee  shall,  during  the  term,  quietfy 
enjoy  the  same  against  all  incumbrances.     1  Inst,  384. 

As  to  implied  covenants,  see  9  Bam,  4*  C,  505 :  1  Bing,  433. 
A  covenant  by  a  lessee  to  supply  lessor  and  hb  tenants  at  all 
seasons  of  burning  lime,  with  lime  at  a  certain  price,  contains 
an  implied  covenant  to  bum  lime  at  all  such  seasons.  2  Barm, 
4*  Aid,  487. 

There  is  also  a  covenant  real,  and  covenant  personal:  a 
covenant  real  b  that  whereby  a  man  ties  himself  to  pass  a  thing 
real,  as  lands  or  tenements ;  or  to  levy  a  fine  of  lands,  &c 
And  covenant  personal  b  where  the  same  b  annexed  to  the 
person  and  merely  personal ;  as  if  a  person  covenants  with 
another  by  deed  to  build  him  a  house,  or  to  serve  him,  &c. 
F,N,B,  145:  5  Rep,  10, 

Covenants  are  likewise  inherent,  that  tend  to  the  support  of 
the  land  or  thing  granted ;  or  are  cdlateral  to  it ;  and  are 
affirmative,  where  somewhat  b  to  be  performed ;  or  negative ; 
executed,  of  what  b  already  done,  or  executory  y  a  covenant 
being  to  bind  a  man  to  do  something  in  future,  is  for  the  most 
part  executory,     I  Vent,  176:  Dyer,  112.  271. 

A  covenant  to  settle  or  convey  particular  lands  will  not 
at  law  create  a  lien  upon  the  lands ;  but  in  equity  such  a 
covenant,  if  for  a  valuable  consideration,  will  be  deemed  a 
specific  Hen  on  the  lands,  and  decreed  against  all  persons 
daiming  under  the  covenantor,  except  purchasers  for  valuable 
consideration,  and  without  notice  of  such  covenant.  Finch  ▼. 
Earl  qf  Winchelsea,  1  P.  Wms,  282 :  Freemoult  v.  Dedtrr, 
1  P.  Wms,  429 :  Coventry  v.  Coventry,  best  reported  at  the 
end  of  Francis's  Maxims,  For  equity  considers  that  as  done 
which,  being  distinctly  agreed  to  lie  done,  ousht  to  have  been 
done.     Grounds  and  Rudiments  of  haw  mul  Equiiu,  p.  75. 

A  general  covenant  to  settle  lands  of  a  certain  vslue,  without 
mentioning  any  lands  in  particular,  will  not  create  a  q>ecific 
lien  on  any  of  the  lands  of  the  covenantor,  and  therefore  can« 
not  be  specifically  decreed  in  equity.  Freemoult  v.  Dedirt, 
1  P.  Wms,  430.  But  if  the  covenantor  expressly  declares  the 
settlement  to  be  in  execution  of  hb  power,  though  the  parti- 
cular lands  to  be  charged  be  not  specified,  equity  will  ascertain 
them.  Coventry  v.  Coventry,  Francis's  Maxims:  Gilb,  Rep,  160. 

It  b  held  in  all  cases  where  words  that  begin  any  sentence 
are  conditional,  and  give  another  remedy,  they  shall  not  be 
construed  a  covenant ;  and  yet  if  words  of  condttion  and  cove- 
nant are  coupled  together  in  the  same  sentence,  as,  provided 
always,  and  it  is  covenanted,  &c.,  in  that  case  they  may  be 
adjudged  both  a  condition  and  covenant.  March,  103.  See 
8  Bam,  <^  C.  308  :  2  Bing,  13. 

The  law  does  not  seem  to  have  appropriated  any  aet  form 
of  words,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  be  made  use  of  in  creating 
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a  covenant;  and  therefore  it  seems  that  any  words  will  be 
efiectual  for  that  purpose  which  show  the  party's  concurrence 
to  the  performance  of  a  future  act ;  as  if  lessee  for  years  cove* 
nants  to  repair,  &c,  provided  alfvayi,  and  it  is  agreed,  that 
the  lessor  shall,  find  great  timber,  &c ;  this  makes  a  covenant  on 
the  part  of  the  lessor  to  find  great  timber^  by  the  word  agreed; 
and  it  shall  not  be  a  qualification  of  the  covenant  of  the  lessee. 
See  1  Burr.  290. 

*^  The  dependence  or  independence  of  covenants  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  evident  sense  and  meaning  of  the  parties ;  and, 
however  transposed  they  may  be  in  a  deed,  their  precedency 
must  depend  on  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  intent  of  the 
transaction  requires  their  performance."  Per  Lord  Mansfield, 
Jones  V.  Berkeley,  DougL  665.  See  also  Hotham  v.  The  East 
India  Company,  1  Term  Rep.  638.  Where  the  participle 
doing,  perfomwng,  paying,  repairing,  is  prefixed  to  a  covenant, 
it  is  deany  a  mutual  covenant,  and  not  a  condition  precedent. 
Boone  v.  Eyre,  2  Black  Rep.  1312  :  AUen  v.  BahingUm,  Sid. 
280:  Atkinson  v.  Morrice,  12  Mod.  503.  But  where  the 
covenant  goes  to  the  whole  consideration  on  both  sides,  there 
it  is  a  condition  precedent.  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  v.  Shore, 
1  H.  Black.  Rep.  270.  See  Bac.  Ah.  tits.  Pleas  and  Pleading, 
(7th.  cd.) 

If  one  makes  a  lease  for  years,  reserving  a  rent,  action  of 
covenant  lies  for  non-payment  of  the  rent ;  for  the  reddendum 
of  the  rent  is  an  agreement  for  payment  of  it,  which  will  make 
a  covenant.  2  Danv.  230.  See  1  Bam.  and  Cres.  410.  A 
lease  is  made  to  two,  and  one  seals  the  deed,  but  the  other 
doth  not ;  if  he  accepts  the  estate,  and  occupies  the  land,  he  is 
bound  to  perform  the  covenants  for  payment  of  the  rent,  repa- 
rations, and  the  like.     1  Shep.  Abr.  458. 

If  one  man  covenants  to  pay  another  9,0L  at  a  day,  although 
he  may  have  action  for  debt  for  the  201.,  yet  it  is  said  he  may 
have  covenant  at  his  election.    2  Danv.  229* 

It  is  agreed  that  A.  B.  shall  pay  to  C.  D.  100/.  for  lands  in 
£.;  this  is  a  mutual  covenant,  whereon  action  of  covenant 
may  be  brought  if  C.  D.  wiU  not  convey.  1  Sid.  423.  But 
where  there  are  mutual  covenants,  and  the  one  not  to  be  per- 
formed before  a  precedent  covenant,  in  such  case  one  covenant 
is  not  suable  till  the  other  is  performed :  though  if  the  cove- 
nants are  distinct  and  mutual,  several  actions  may  be  brought 
by  and  against  the  parties.  1  LU.  Abr.  350 :  2  Mod.  74.  In 
a  covenant  to  pay  another  so  much  money,  he  making  him  an 
estate  in  such  land,  &c.,  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  if  he  tender 
the  covenantor  a  feofiment,  and  ofier  to  make  livery,  he  may 
have  action  of  covenant  for  the  money,  as  if  he  had  made  a 
title.     3  Salk.  107. 

Where  a  man  covenants  that  he  hath  power  to  grant,  and 
that  the  grantee  shall  quietly  enjoy  notwithstanding  any  claim- 
ing under  him ;  these  are  custinct  covenants,  for  one  goes  to 
the  title,  and  the  other  to  the  possession.     1  Mod.  101. 

There  is  this  difierence,  however,  between  a  covenant  and 
condition  ;  a  condition  gives  entry,  and  covenant  gives  an  action 
only.  Omen,  54.  A  person  cannot  have  action  of  covenant 
upon  a  verbal  agreement,  for  it  cannot  be  grounded  without 
rvriting,  except  by  special  custom.    F.  N.  J3.  145. 

II.  What  Covenants  are  good  and  binding,  and  by  whom 
they  may  be  made. — All  covenants  between  persons  must  be  to 
do  what  is  lawful,  or  they  will  not  be  binding ;  and  if  the 
thing  to  be  done  be  impossible,  the  covenant  is  void.  Dyer, 
112.  But  where  the  thing  is  lawful  at  the  time  of  the  cove- 
nant made,  and  afterwards  the  matter  agreed  to  be  done  is 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament,  yet  such  covenant  will  be 
binding.  3  Mod.  39*  And  if  a  man  covenants  to  do  a  thing 
before  a  certain  time,  and  it  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of 
God,  this  shall  not  excuse  him,  inasmuch  as  he  hath  bound 
himself  precisely  to  do  it.  2  Danv.  Abr.  84.  Where  a  party 
covenanted  that  he  had  not  done  nor  suffered  to  be  done  any 
act  whereby  an  estate  was  encumbered,  it  was  held  that  assent- 


ing to  an  act  which  he  could  not  prevent  was  no  breach. 
6  Bam.  «^  Cres.  295. 

Though  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  of  lands  to  be  after  pur- 
chased be  void  at  law,  unless  there  be  some  new  act  to  be  done ; 
yet  it  seems  that  a  covenant  to  settle  lands  of  such  a  value 
will  charge  after-purchased  lands,  though  the  covenantor  had 
none  at  the  time  of  executing  the  covenant.  Took  v.  Hastings, 
2  Fem.  97. 

If  a  person  covenants  expressly  to  repair  a  house,  and  it  is 
burnt  down  by  lightning,  or  any  other  accident,  yet  he  ought 
to  repair  it,  for  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  provided  against  it 
by  his  contract.  Alleyn,  26,  27 :  1  LiL  Abr.  149.  But  he 
is  not  so  bound  by  covenant  in  law.  Where  houses  are  blown 
down  by  tempest,  the  law  excuses  the  lessee  in  an  action  of 
waste ;  though  in  a  covenant  to  repair  and  uphold,  it  will  not. 

1  Plowd.  29. 

A  proviso  in  a  lease  granted  by  a  tenant  for  life  (under  a 
power  to  lease,  reserving  the  usual  covenaxits),  that  in  case  the 
premises  were  blown  down  or  burnt,  the  lessee  should  rebuild, 
otherwise  the  rent  should  cease,  is  void,  the  jury  finding  such  a 
covenant  to  be  unusual.     1  T.  R.  705. 

A  lessee  of  a  house  who  covenants  generally  to  repair,  is 
bound  to  repair  if  it  is  burnt  by  an  accidental  fire ;  6  T.  R. 
650;  and  equity  will  not  relieve  or  stay  the  action  by  injunc- 
tion. ]  8  Fes.  115:3  Anst.  687*  And  so  is  the  assignee  of  a 
lease  containing  such  a  covenant  2  Chitt.  60S.  And  so  even 
a  tenant  covenanting  to  repair,  damage  by  fire  only  excepted, 
continues  liable  to  payment  of  rent,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
mises are  destroyed  by  fire.     3  Const.  687* 

On  a  covenant  to  build  a  bridge  in  a  substantial  manner, 
and  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  a  certain  time,  the  party  is  bound 
to  rebuild  the  bridge,  though  broken  down  by  an  extraordi- 
nary flood.    6  T.  R.  750. 

Under  a  covenant  that  the  tenant  '*  should  and  would  sub- 
stantially repair,  uphold,  and  maintain,"  a  house,  he  is  bound 
to  keep  up  the  inside  painting.     1  C  ^  P.  265. 

If  a  lessee  for  years,  rendering  rent,  covenants  for  him  and 
his  assigns  to  repair  the  house,  and  after  the  lessee  assigns  over 
the  term,  and  the  lessor  accepts  the  rent  from  the  assignee,  and 
then  the  covenant  is  broken ;  notwithstanding  acceptance  of 
rent  from  the  assignee,  action  of  covenant  lies  against  the  first 
lessee,  on  his  express  covenant  to  repair ;  and  this  personal  cove- 
nant cannot  be  transferred  by  the  acceptance  of  the  rent. 

2  Danv.  Abr.  240.     See  tit.  Assignment,  and  post.  III. 
Action  of  covenant  also  lies  on  covenant  for  payment  of  rent 

against  such  lessee ;  but  not  action  of  debt  sdfter  acceptance. 

3  Rep.  24.  In  covenant  upon  a  demise,  rendering  rent,  the 
defendant  cannot  say,  that  part  of  it  was  to  be  fdlowed,  for 
this  is  a  covenant  against  a  covenant.     Comb.  21. 

An  infant  within  age  may  bind  himself  apprentice ;  but 
neither  at  common  law  nor  by  statute  may  be  bound  by  cove- 
nant for  his  apprenticeship,  so  as  to  make  him  liable  to  an 
action  of  covenant  if  he  depart,  &c  But  by  the  custom  of 
London,  he  may  bind  himself  by  his  covenant  at  fourteen  years 
old.     1  Cro.  129.  fVinch.  63. 

A  covenant  by  a  tenant  to  yield  up  in  repair,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  all  buildings  which  should  be  erected  during 
the  term  upon  the  demised  premises,  includes  buildings  erected 
and  used  by  the  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, if  they  be  let  into  the  soil  or  otherwise  fixed  to  the  free- 
hold, but  not  where  they  rest  merely  upon  blocks  or  patterns. 
1  Taunt.  19. 

III.  Who  shall  take  Advantage  of  Covenants,  and  who  are 
bound  by  them. — There  may  be  an  agreement  and  covenant 
only  to  be  performed  by  the  parties  themselves ;  and  there  are 
some  covenants  which  none  but  the  party  and  his  heirs  may 
take  advantage  of,  being  such  as  concern  the  inheritance,  and 
descend  to  the  heir,  as  knit  to  the  estate :  covenants  in  gross 
go  to  the  executors,  &c  1  Rot.  Abr.  520 :  2  Danv.  235.    Not 
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only  parties  to  deeds^  but  their  executors  and  administrators^ 
shall  take  advantage  of  inherent  covenants,  though  not  named ; 
and  every  assignee  of  the  land  may  have  the  benefit  of  such 
covenants :  likewise  executors  and  assigns  are  bound  by  them^ 
although  not  named,  as  a  covenant  to  repair,  &c  5  Rep,  l6, 1 7 : 
1  Cro,  552.  If  a  man  covenants  with  another  to  do  any  thing, 
his  heir  shall  not  be  bound,  unless  he  be  expressly  named :  and 
yet  where  a  lessee  covenants  to  repair,  the  heir  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  covenant,  though  not  named,  because  it  runs  with 
the  land.     2  Lev.  92 :  5  Rep.  8. 

The  executors  and  administrators  of  the  covenantor  will  be 
bound  by  the  covenant,  though  not  named,  unless  the  cove- 
nant be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  allow  of  it  being  performed 
by  any  other  person  but  the  covenantor.  See  Dyer,  14.  pL  69: 
1  Roll  Abr.  519. 1  S5 :  Hyde  v.  Dean  Sf  Canons  of  Windsor, 
Cro.  Eliz.  55S. 

One  who  covenants^br  himself,  his  heirs,  Sfc,  and  under  his 
own  hand  and  seal,  for  the  act  of  another,  shall  be  personally 
bound  by  his  covenant,  though  he  describe  himself  in  deed  as 
covenantingybr  and  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  such  other  person. 
Appleton  V.  Binks,  5  East,  148.  See  Burr  ell  v.  Jones,  S  Bam. 
Sf  A.  47.  Though  a  covenant  be  joint  in  it  terms,  yet  if  the 
interests  of  the  covenantees  be  several,  each  may  sue  separately 
for  a  breach.  5  D.  ^  R.  106:  S  B.  Sf^  C.  254:  and  see 
10  Bam.  Sf  C.  410 :  6  Bam.  ^  C.  718. 

A  covenant  with  two  and  every  of  them  is  joint  thou^  the 
two  are  several  parties  to  the  deed.     3  Taunt.  87* 

Where  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  advertised  the  lease  of 
certain  premises,  01  which  the  bankrupt  was  lessee,  for  sale  by 
auction  (without  stating  themselves  to  be  the  owners  or  pos- 
sessed thereof),  and  no  bidder  offering,  they  never  took  pos- 
session in  fact  of  the  premises ;  held  that  this  was  no  more 
than  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  value,  whether  the  lease 
was  beneficial  or  not  to  the  creditors,  and  did  not  amount  to 
an  assent  on  the  part  of  the  assignees  to  take  the  term ;  nor 
support  an  averment  in  a  declaration  in  covenant  against  them 
by  the  landlord,  that  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  &c.  of 
de  bankrupt  in  the  premises  came  to  the  defendants  by  assign^ 
ment  thereof.  Turner  v.  Richardson  and  another,  assignees  of 
Barber,  7  East,  SS5.  See  4  Camp.  R.  36*8.  But  if  there  is 
a  purchaser,  and  a  deposit  paid,  it  is  an  acc^tance,  althou^ 
the  contract  go  oflT.  1  Holt,  Ca.  290 :  and  see  1  Dom.  ^ 
Ry.  205  :  I  Ry.  ^  Moo.  207 :  2  Stark.  309. 

By  the  new  bankrupt  act,  6  G.  4.  c.  I6.  §  75.  the  bankrupt 
is  discharged  from  the  covenants  in  the  lease  if  the  assignees 
accept  the  lease,  and  also  in  case  they  decline  it,  if  the  bank- 
rupt deliver  up  the  lease  to  the  lessor  within  fourteen  days 
after  he  has  notice  of  their  declining  it.  See  Bac.  Abr.  tit. 
Bankrupt.  (F.)  (7th  ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.) 

All  persons  to  whom  the  land  descended  were  by  the  com- 
mon law  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  covenants  which  run  with 
die  land ;  but  grantees  of  the  reversion  were  not.  The  stat. 
32  Hen.  8.  c.  34.  therefore  enacted,  "  that  all  grantees.  Sec  of 
reversions  should  have  the  like  advantages  against  the  lessees, 
their  executors,  &c  by  entry  for  non-pa3rment  for  the  rent,  or 
for  doing  waste,  or  oUier  forfeiture ;  and  the  same  remedy  by 
action  only,  for  not  performing  other  conditions,  covenants,  or 
agreements  contained  in  the  leases,  against  the  lessees,  as  the 
lessors  or  grantors  had."  The  statute  also  g^ves  the  lessees  the 
same  rem^y  asainst  the  grantees  of  the  reversion,  which  they 
might  have  had  against  their  grantors.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  understood  from  the  general  words  of  the  statute,  that  the 
ffitmtee  of  the  reversion  can  take  benefit  of  every  forfeiture  by 
niroe  of  a  condition.  Lord  Coke  conceiving  the  operation  of  the 
statute  to  be  confined  to  such  conditions  as  are  eithet  incident 
to  the  reversion,  as  rent,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  state;  as  for 
not  doing  of  waste,  for  keeping  the  houses  in  repair,  for  making 
of  fences,  or  such  like ;  and  not  for  the  payment  of  any  sum 
in  gross,  delivery  of  com,  wood,  or  the  IDie.  See  Co.  Lii.  215. 
where  a  variety  of  resolutions  upon  this  statute  are  stated,  and 


the  authorities  referred  to.  See  also  6  Vin.  Ah.  Comaumtr 
(K.  3.\  p.  391 :  Webb  v,  Russell,  3  T.  R.  393— See  farther 
Bac.  Ab.  Covenant  (£.  6.) :  Vin.  Ab.  Covenani  (K.  3.) 

The  liability  of  the  assignee  does  not  extend  to  covenants 
broken  before  the  assignment ;  as  a  covenant  to  build  within 
a  certain  time,  which  was  past  before  the  assignment.  GrescoU 
V.  Green,  1  Salk.  199 :  St.  Saviout^s,  Souihwark,  v.  Smitk, 
3  Burr.  1271 :  1  Black.  R.  351.  Nor  is  the  assignee  to  be 
afiected  by  any  covenant  broken  after  he  has  assigned  over. 
Boulton  V.  Canon,  1  Freem.  336. 

Upon  a  covenant  to  repair  and  keep  in  repair  durins  the 
continuance  of  the  term,  an  action  may  be  maintains  for 
breaches  before  the  term  has  expired.  Luxmore  v.  Robmm, 
1  Bam.  Sf  A.  534^. 

A  collateral  covenant  to  be  done  upon  the  land,  as  to  build 
de  novo,  shall  bind  the  assignee  by  express  words;  in  this 
case  the  assignees  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  for 
unless  named,  they  would  not  be  bound  by  law ;  <'  for  the 
covenant  concerns  a  thing  which  was  not  tn  esse,  at  the  time 
of  the  demise  made ;  but  to  be  newly  built  after,  and  there- 
fore shall  bind  the  covenantor,  his  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, and  not  the  assignee ;  for  the  law  will  not  annex  the 
covenant  to  a  thing  which  hath  no  being."  Spencer's  case, 
5  Co.  16*.  b.  But  as  the  law  would  sustain  such  a  covenant 
against  the  covenantor  and  his  assies,  if  expressly  included 
in  the  covenant,  and  give  damages  for  its  non-performance,  it 
should  seem  to  follow,  that  the  covenantee  would  be  entitled 
in  equity  to  a  decree  for  the  specific  performance  of  such 
covenant  to  build ;  and  of  this  opinion  Lord  Hardwicke  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London  v.  Nash, 
3  Atk.  515 :  1  Vez.  12.  But  in  the  case  df  Lucas  v.  Ccmmer* 
ford,  3  Bro.  C.  R.  I66.  Lord  Thurlow,  C.  J.  held,  "  that  there 
could  not  be  a  decree  to  build  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant,  for 
that  he  could  no  more  undertake  the  conduct  of  a  rebuilding, 
than  of  a  repair." 

In  a  lease  of  eround  with  liberty  to.  make  a  watercourse,  and 
erect  a  mill,  the  lessee  covenanted  for  himself,  &c.,  and  his 
assigns,  not  to  have  persons  to  work  in  the  mill  who  were 
settkd  in  other  parishes,  without  a  certificate.  The  court  held 
that  this  covenant  did  not  run  with  the  land,  or  bind  the 
assignee  of  the  lessee.     10  E.  R.  130. 

A  covenant  by  a  lessor  to  supply  the  demised  premises  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  water  at  a  certain  rate  runs  with 
the  land,  and  the  assignee  of  the  lessee  may  sue  the  reversioDer 
upon  it.  4  Bam.  Sf  A.  266.  So  also  a  covenant  to  insure  pre- 
mises within  the  biUs  of  mortality  against  fire.    5  Bam.  Sf  A.  1. 

At  law  the  assignee  is  liable  only  for  the  rent  actually 
incurred,  or  covenants  brokeii  during  his  possession.  BouUon  y. 
Canon,  1  Freem.  336.  If  therefore  he  assign  the  very  dmy 
before  the  rent  becomes  due,  the  lessor  cannot  maintain  hb 
action  for  it.  Tovey  ▼.  Pitcher,  Cartk.  177:  4  Mod.  71: 
3  Co,  22 :  1  Salk.  81 :  1  Freem.  326.  See  Paul  v.  Nurse, 
8  Bam.  ^  C.  486.  Nor  will  the  circumstance  of  sudi  assign- 
ment being  per  fraudem,  as  to  a  b^gar,  alter  die  case.  Lermus 
V.  Nash,  Str.  1221 :  BuUer's  N.  Pri59. 


But  see  Knighi  t. 
Freeman,  1  Fent.  329*  331 :  T.  Ri^pn.  303 :  T.  Jones,  IO9. 
in  which  the  validity  of  such  aangnment  was  denied.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  law  upon  this  point,  it  seems  to 
be  now  settled,  that  courts  of  equity  will  compel  an  Mf»gnee  of 
a  term  to  account  for  the  rent  the  whole  time  he  enjoyed  the 
land.  Treacler.Coke,lFem.l05.  Whether  equity  will,  in 
order  ta  secure  the  future  rents,  under  any  circumstances,  re- 
strain an  assignee  from  assigning  to  a  beggar  or  insolvent  person^ 
was  considered,  but  not  determined,  in  the  case  of  Pki^nd 
V.  Hoare,  2  Atk.  219*  It  seems  such  an  assignment  is  vwd. 
2Madd.R330:lBos.^P.^l.  Ifthe  assignee  ofier  to  give  up 
the  possession  to  the  lessor  on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  lesnr 
refuse  to  accept  such  surrender,  it  were  clearly  too  mudi  for  a 
court  of  equity,  in  restrictioii  of  a  l^;al  ri^t,  to  prevent  die  luk 
signment.  Faillanir.Dodomede,%Atk.sS6.  Butsuppocingtli^: 
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lessor  to  be  willing  to  accept  of  a  surrender  of  the  term,  and 
the  assignee  wantonly  to  insist  on  his  legdl  right  to  assign, 
when  and  to  whom  he  pleased,  it  seems  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  court  of  equity  might,  without  impropriety, 
interpose  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  right :  and  this  Lord 
Harwicke  appears  to  admit,  in  Faillant  v.  JDodamede;  for 
having  stated  the  legal  right  and  the  propriety  of  courts  of 
equity  in  general  following  the  rule  of  law,  he  observes,  "  but 
it  is  true  in  some  sort  of  assignments,  made  by  tenants,  the 
court  has  interposed  ;"  nor  does  the  difficulty  reported  to  have 
occurred  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Philpot  v.  Hoare,  appear,  upon 
examination,  to  have  been  entitled  to  much  attention.  His 
lordship  is  reported  to  have  said,  *' As  to  the  accruing  rents,  it 
is  a  point  of  more  difficulty ;  for  the  covenant  in  this  lease  not 
to  assign,  does  not  run  with  the  land  to  the  assignee,  because 
assignees  are  not  bound  by  name  in  the  covenant."  Whence  it 
might  be  inferred,  that  if  assignees  had  been  expressly  included 
in  the  covenant,  his  lordship  would  have  considered  them 
bound  by  the  covenant.  But  whether  assignees  be  bound  or 
not  by  a  covenant,  does  not  (except  in  the  case  of  a  collateral 
covenant  to  be  done  upon  the  land)  depend  upon  their  being 
named  in  the  covenant ;  for  if  the  covenant  run  with  the  land, 
assignees  are  bound,  whether  named  or  not ;  and  if  the  covenant 
do  not  run  with  the  land,  but  is  a  personal  contract,  or  respects 
something  to  be  done  purely  collateral  to,  and  not  on  the  land, 
they  are  not  bound,  though  they  be  expressly  named.  See 
Spencer's  case,  5  Co*  l6.  6.  17«  a*  Therefore,  whether  the 
assignee  was  named  or  not,  was  immaterial  to  the  question, 
whether  the  assignee  was  bound  by  the  covenant  not  to  assign 
without  consent  of  the  lessor  ?  Nor  does  it  appear  as  having 
been  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  court  of  equity 
should  restrain  an  assignment  to  a  beggar,  previously  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  assignee  was  bound  by  the  covenant  not  to 
assign ;  for  supposing  the  assignee  to  be  bound  at  law  by  the 
covenant,  equity  may  restrain  the  wanton  and  fraudulent 
breach  of  a  covenant ;  and  supposing  him  not  to  be  bound,  yet 
he  may  be  affected  in  conscience  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  assignee  of  a  merely  personal  covenant  may  be  affected  in 
conscience,  though  not  bound  at  law.  See  City  of  Lotidon  v. 
Richmond^  2  Fern,  421 :  Treat,  of  Equity,  350.  in  n. 

An  action  of  covenant  lies  against  the  assignee  of  a  lessee  of 
an  estate,  for  a  part  of  the  rent,  as  in  such  case  the  action  is 
brought  on  a  real  contract  in  respect  of  the  land,  and  not  on 
a  personal  contract,  and  in  case  of  eviction  the  rent  may  be 
apportioned  as  in  debt  or  replevin.  Aliler  in  covenant  against 
the  lessee  himself,  who  is  liable  on  his  personal  contract. 
2  E,  R.  575, 

The  assignee  of  the  reversion  of  part  of  the  premises  may  sue 
upon  the  covenant  to  repair,  for  the  covenant  is  divisible, 
though  it  is  otherwise  as  to  a  condition.     Trvynam  v.  Pickard, 

2  Bam,  Sf  A,  105. 

The  devisee  of  the  equity  of  redemption  (the  legal  fee  being 
in  a  mortgagee)  is  not  liable  in  covenant  as  assignee  of  all  the 
estate,  right,   title,   and  interest  of  the  original  covenantor. 

3  E.  R.  487- 

A  party  taking  an  assignment  by  way  of  mortgage  is  liable 
on  the  covenants  as  assignee.  Williams  v.  Bosanquet,  1  Brod,  Sf 
B,  238.  Unless  the  interest  passing  to  the  assignee  is  of  a  real 
nature,  he  is  not  liable  to  covenants  made  by  the  grantee  or 
lessee  in  respect  of  it.  Portman  v.  Bunn,  1  Barn,  Sf  C,  694. 

A  covenant  in  a  lease  that  the  lessee,  his  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, shall  constantly  reside  on  the  demised  premises 
durinff  the  demise,  is  binding  upon  the  assignee  of  the  lessee, 
though  he  be  not  named,  being  quodam  modo  annexed  and 
appurtenant  to  the  thing  demised.     2  H,  B,  133. 

The  grantee  of  a  reversion  may  brinff  action  of  covenant 
against  a  lessee,  as  well  in  the  county  where  the  demise  was 
made>  as  in  the  county  where  the  lands  lie.  Carlhew,  183.  A 
person  covenants  with  another,  to  pay  him  money  at  a  time  to 
come,  and  doth  not  say  to  his  executors,  &c. ;  if  the  covenantee 
die  before  the  day,  yet  his  executors  or  administrators  shall 
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have  the  money.  Dyer,  112.  127.  And  in  every  case  where 
the  testator  is  bound  by  a  covenant,  the  executor  shall  be  bound 
by  it ;  if  it  be  not  determined  by  his  death.  48  Ed,  2,2:  2  Danv. 
232. 

If  A.  seised  of  land  in  fee,  conveys  it  to  B.,  and  covenants 
with  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  make  any  other  assurance  upon 
request :  and  after  B.  conveys  it  to  C,  who  conveys  it  to  D.,  and 
then  D.  requires  A.  to  make  another  assurance,  according  to  the 
covenant :  if  he  refuses,  D.  shall  have  an  action  of  covenant 
against  him,  as  assignee  to  B.  2  Danv.  236.  A  lessor  made  a 
lease  of  an  house  for  years,  excepting  two  rooms  and  free  pas- 
sage to  them;  the  lessee  assigned  the  term,  and  the  lessor 
brought  covenant  against  the  assignee  for  disturbing  him  in 
his  passage  to  those  rooms ;  and  adjudged  that  the  action  lies: 
for  the  covenant  as  to  the  passage  goes  with  the  tenement,  and 
binds  the  assignee.  1  Salk,  1 96.  If  a  man  who  leases  for 
years  ousts  the  lessee,  he  shall  have  covenant  against  him. 
48  Ed.  3,  2. — See  2  Danv.  234.  A  man  grants  a  watercourse, 
and  afterwards  stops  it;  for  this  voluntary  misfeasance,  co- 
venant lies.  1  Saund.  322.  Though  where  the  use  of  a  thing 
is  demised,  and  it  runs  to  decay,  so  that  the  lessee  cannot  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  for  this  nonfeasance  no  action  of  covenant 
lieth :  nor  may  covenant  be  brought  for  a  thing  which  was  not 
in  esse  at  the  making  of  the  lease.     2  Danv.  233. 

If  a  person  covenants  that  he  hath  good  right  to  grant,  &c., 
and  he  hath  no  right,  it  is  a  breach  of  covenaht,  for  which 
action  of  covenant  lies.     3  Bui.  12. 

A  covenant  for  the  lessee  to  enjoy  against  all  men :  this  ex- 
tends not  to  tortious  acts  and  entries,  &c.,  for  which  the  lessee 
hath  his  proper  remedy  against  the  aggressors.  Faush.  1 1 L  1 20. 

Where  there  is  a  covenant  to  save  harmless  agamst  a  certain 
person,  there  the  covenantor  must  save  the  covenantee  harmless 
against  the  entry  of  that  person,  be  it  by  wrong  or  rightful  title : 
but  if  it  be  to  save  harmless  against  all  persons,  the  entry  and 
eviction  must  be  by  lawful  title.  Cro.  Eliz.  213.  Ace. :  1  Bam. 
Sp  Cres.  29 :  2  Dow,  ^  Rtf.  33 :  and  see  2  Will.  Saund.  178.  a. 
The  reason  is  because,  as  it  regards  such  acts  as  may  arise  from 
rightful  claim,  a  man  may  well  be  supposed  to  covenant  against 
all  the  world ;  but  it  would  be  an  extravagant  extension  of  such 
a  covenant  if  it  were  good  against  all  the  acts  which  the  folly 
or  malice  of  strangers  might  suggest ;  and  therefore  the  law 
has  properly  restrained  it  within  its  reasonable  import,  that  is, 
to  lawful  title.  Per  Ellenborough,  5  Maule  4'  .S.  374.  Where 
the  covenant  h  to  do  a  thing,  and  no  time  appointed  for  per- 
formance, it  must  be  done  in  convenient  time.  2  And.  72 : 
Dyer,  57.  150:  Hob.  28. 

But  a  covenant  must  wait  upon  and  join  with  the  grant ;  so 
that  if  it  be  to  make  such  assurance  as  shall  be  reasonably 
devised,  it  must  be  of  an  assurance  that  differs  not  from  the  bar- 
gain :  and  when  the  estate  to  which  a  covenant  is  annexed  is 
at  an  end,  the  covenant  is  gone.  Hob.  276 :  1  Leon.  1 79*  In 
an  indenture,  the  word  covenant  is  the  word  both  of  lessor  and 
lessee ;  and  therefore  if  the  lessee  covenants  to  pay  the  rent, 
this  is  a  reservation.  Though  when  there  is  a  covenant  for  a 
lessee  to  repair,  and  he  makes  an  under-lease  to  one  who  is  in 
possession,  the  under-lessee  is  not  liable  to  that  covenant,  in 
law  or  equity.  1  Rol.  Rep.  80 :  1  Fern.  87. 

If  a  lessor  covenant  with  a  lessee  that  he  shall  have  house- 
bote, &c.  by  assignment  of  his  bailiff,  this  is  a  good  covenant : 
and  yet  it  doth  not  restrain  the  power  that  the  lessee  hath  by 
law  to  take  those  things  without  assignment :  but  if  a  lessee 
covenants  that  he  will  not  cut  any  timber  without  the  leave  or 
assignment  of  the  lessor;  by  this  he  will  be  restrained.  Dyer, 
19.  115. 

Covenant  lies  by  devisee  of  lands  in  fee,  upon  a  covenant, 
made  by  defendant  to  the  testator,  to  whom  defendant  conveyed 
the  lands  in  fee,  that  the  defendant  was  lawfully  seised,  &c. 
For  such  covenant  runs  with  the  land,  and  though  broken  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  is  a  continuing  breach  in  the  life- 
time of  the  devisee :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  for  damage, 
that  thereby  the  lands  are  of  less  value  to  the  devisee,  and  that 
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he  is  prevented  from   selling  them  so  advantageously  as  he 
otherwise  miffht  do.     Kingdom  v.  Noltle,  4  MauU  Sf  S.  53. 

Covenant  Ues  hy  the  heir,  upon  a  covenant  made  to  the  an- 
cestor and  his  heirs,  to  whom  lands  are  conveyed  in  fee  by 
husband  and  wife,  that  he  and  his  wife  shall  make  farther  assur- 
ance upon  request  of  the  ancestor  and  his  heirs ;  and  the  heir 
may  well  assign  for  breach  that  his  ancestor  requested  the 
husband  that  he  and  his  wife  would  levy  a  fine  to  pass  the 
estate  of  the  wife  legally  to  him  and  his  heirs,  which  they  re- 
fused to  do  before  their  decease,  per  quod  after  the  death  of 
the  ancestor,  the  devisee  of  the  wife  ejected  the  heir.  Jones  v. 
King,  4  Maule  ^  S.  188. 

IV.  What  shall  be  a  Performance,  and  what  a  Breach  of 
Covenant;  and  of  Penalties  for  Non- performance. — The  most 
frequent  use  of  a  covenant  is  to  bind  a  man  to  do  something  tn 
futuro,  and  therefore  it  is  for  the  most  part  executory  ;  and  if 
the  covenantor  do  not  perform  it,  the  covenantee  may  there- 
upon for  his  relief  have  an  action  or  writ  of  covenant,  against 
the  covenantor,  so  often  as  there  is  any  breach  of  the  covenant. 
Shep.  Touchst.  Idl.et  seq. 

Not  any  duty  or  cause  of  action  arises  on  a  covenant,  till  it 
is  broken ;  and  as  to  breaches  of  covenant,  if  a  person  by  his 
own  act  disables  himself  to  perform  a  covenant,  it  is  a  breach 
thereof.  5  Rep,  21.  Though  there  can  be  no  covenant  or 
breach,  where  a  lease,  &c  is  void.  Yelv.  18,  19*  But  here, 
although  when  a  covenant  concerns  the  interest  of  the  lease, 
as  where  it  is  for  pa3rine  rent,  it  is  void,  if  the  lease  be  so ;  yet 
where  covenants  are  cwateral  to  the  lease  and  interest,  though 
that  be  void,  the  covenants  may  be  good.  Owen,  136.  And  if 
a  covenant  to  do  a  thing  is  performed  in  substance,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  intent,  it  is  good,  though  it  differs  from  the  words ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  although  tne  covenantor  performs  the 
letter  of  his  covenant,  if  he  does  not  act  to  defeat  the  intent 
and  use  of  it,  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach.    Mod,  Ent,  Eng, 

In  covenant  that  a  person  shall  hold  land  free  from  all  in- 
cumbrances, and  be  kept  indemnified  from  arrears  of  rent; 
there,  till  an  ijiiUmu  is  brought,  or  distress  made,  he  is  not 
damnified ;  and  a  suit  in  Chancery  is  no  breach  in  such  case ; 
but  where  a  jointure  or  dower  is  recovered  it  is.  Skin,  397 : 
Jlfoor,  859 :  Palm,  SSQ,  When  the  intention  of  the  parties 
can  be  collected  out  of  a  deed,  for  the  doing  or  not  doing  of 
the  thing,  covenant  shall  be  had  thereupon.  Clianc.  Rep,  294. 
A  covenant,  being  one  part  of  a  deed,  is  subject  to  the  general 
rules  of  exposition  of  all  parts  of  the  deed ;  and  in  a  covenant 
the  last  words,  that  are  general,  shall  be  expounded  by  the  first 
words,  which  are  special  and  particular.  Fent,  21S,  Also  a 
latter  covenant  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a  former. 

When  a  covenant  is  to  two  persons  jotit/Zy,  one  of  them  may 
not  bring  action  of  covenant,  or  plead  alone,  but  both  must 
join.  1  Nets,  558.  If  a  man  is  bound  to  perform  all  the  cove- 
nants in  an  indenture,  and  they  are  all  in  the  affirmative,  he 
may  plead  performance  generally.  Co,  Lit,  SOS,  Performance 
of  covenants  in  the  negative  must  be  pleaded  specially.  Ibid, 
330.  When  some  covenants  are  in  the  negative,  and  some  in 
the  affirmative,  the  defendant  is  to  plead  specially  to  the  nega-' 
tire  covenants,  that  he  had  net  done  the  thing,  and  perform^ 
ance  generally  as  to  the  affirmative ;  and  where  the  negative 
covenants  are  against  law,  and  the  affirmative  agreeable  to 
law,  perfitrmanee  generally  may  be  pleaded.  Moor,  856.  If 
any  of  the  covenants  are  in  the  disjunctive,  so  that  it  is  in  the 
election  of  the  covenantor  to  perform  the  one  or  the  other, 
the  performance  ouffht  to  be  specialfy  pleaded,  that  it  may 
appear  what  part  hath  been  performed.  Cro,  Eliz,  23: 
1  Nets,  573.  And  see  1  Will,  &aund,  117*  And  commonly 
where  an  act  is  to  be  done,  aocordinff  to  a  covenant,  he  who 
pleads  performance  ought  to  do  it  specially.     1  Leon,  136. 

In  debt  upon  bond  for  performance  of  covenants,  one 
for  peaceable  enjoyment,  and  free  from  all  incumbrances, 
and  another  for  farther  assurance,  &r.,  the  defendant 
should  plead  specially,  that  the  tiouse  w^s  free  from  incum- 


brances at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  made,  and  not  charged 
at  any  time  since,  and  that  no  farther  assurance  had  been  re* 
quired,  or  such  an  assurance  which  he  had  executed,  &c. ;  yet 
where  a  defendant  pleaded  generally,  in  this  case  it  was  held 
good.     1  Lutw,  60S, 

The  plaintiff,  in  equity,  if  he  has  not  performed  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  must  not  only  show  that  he  was  in  no  defiault, 
in  not  having  performed  it,  but  must  ^so  allege  that  he  is  still 
ready  to  penorm  it :  whereas,  at  law,  if  the  covenants  be  not 
precedent,  but  distinct  and  independent,  the  plaintiff  need  not 
allege  a  performance  of  his  covenants,  to  entitle  him  to  recov^ 
against  the  defendant  for  a  breach  of  his.  Pordage  v.  Cole, 
1  Sand,  320 :  Nichols  v.  Raynbred,  Hob,  88.  But  see  CaUmel 
V.  Briggs,  1  Salk,  1 12 :  Goodison  v.  Nunn,  4  Term  Rep.  76l. 

Where  the  covenants  are  mutual  and  distinct,  the  defendant 
cannot  plead  a  breach  by  the  plaintiff,  in  bar  of  the  plaintiff's 
action  tor  a  breach  by  the  defendant ;  for  the  damage  may  be 
unequal,  and  therefore  each  party  must  recover  against  the 
other  the  damages  he  sustained.  Cole  v.  Shallett,  3  Lev,  41 : 
Thompson  v.  Noel,  1  Lev,  16 :  Howlett  v.  Strictland,  Camp,  56, 
But  see  Colonel  v.  Briggs,  1  Salk.  122:  Goodison  v.  S^mmm, 
4  Term  Rep,  761, 

When  a  breach  is  assigned,  it  must  not  be  general,  but  must 
be  particular ;  as  in  action  of  covenant  lor  not  repairing  of 
houses,  the  breach  ought  to  be  assigned  particularly,  what  is 
the  want  of  reparation.     Cro,  Jac  369* 

But  on  mutual  promise  for  one  to  do  an  act,  and  in  cona^ 
deration  thereof  another  to  do  some  act,  as  to  sell  goods,  &c. 
for  so  much  money,  a  general  breach  that  the  defendant  hath 
not  performed  his  part,  is  well  assigned.     3  Lev,  319- 

Breaches  assigned  ought  to  be  according  to  the  very  wofds 
of  the  condition  or  covenant ;  when  they  may  be  well  enough, 
though  too  seneraL  1  Lutw,  326.  But  the  covenant  may  be 
stated  according  to  its  legal  effect,  and  then  the  breadi  may  be 
so  also. 

Where  a  thinff  is  to  be  done  by  a  p^erson  or  his  assigns,  the 
breach  is  to  be,  that  it  was  not  done  either  by  the  one  or  the 
other.  5  Mod.  1 SS,  If  a  person  is  to  tender  a  conveyance,  &c. 
to  another,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  breach  assigned  that  the  de- 
fendant did  not  tender  a  conveyance  to  the  plaintiff,  without 
the  words,  "  his  heirs  or  assigns,"  is  good ;  but  if  the  tender  be 
to  be  made  by  another  man,  his  heirs,  &c,  and  not  to  him,  it  is 
otherwise.     1  Salk.  139- 

A  covenant  not  to  assign,  transfer,  or  set  over,  or  otherwise 
do  or  put  away  the  lease  or  premises,  does  not  extend  to  an 
under-lease  for  part  of  the  term.  2  W.  Black,  766,  Such  a 
covenant  does  not  bind  the  assignee  of  the  lessee.  5  Taunt.  795 : 
S,  C,  1  Marsh,  359*  Letting  lodgings  is  not  a  breach  of  a 
covenant  not  to  underlet.  4  Campb,  77-  A  covenant  that  the 
lessee  shall  not  exercise  the  trade  of  a  butcher  on  the  premises, 
is  broken  by  his  selling  raw  meat  by  retail,  though  no  beasts 
are  slaughtered.  1  B,  ^  A.  117 :  and  see  1  Maule^  S.  95.  A 
covenant  that  A.  shall  not  exercise  a  particular  trade,  does  not 
bind  his  executors.  2  W.  Black.  856:  S.  C.  3  WiU,  380.  Co- 
venant by  lessee  that  he  will  at  all  times  during  the  time  plou^, 
sow,  manure,  and  cultivate  the  demised  premises  (except  ike 
rabbit-warren  and  sheep-walk)  in  a  due  course  of  husbuidry  ; 
held  that  ploughing  the  rabbit-warren  or  sheep-walk  was  m 
breach  of  covenant.     St,  Alban's,  D,,  v.  Ellis,  \6  E.  R.  352. 

When  a  lessee  for  years  is  to  leave  all  the  timber  on  the  land, 
which  was  growine  there  at  the  time  of  the  lease,  and  he  cut 
down  any  trees,  tnough  he  leaves  the  timber  on  the  land  at 
the  end  of  his  lease,  this  is  a  breach  of  covenant ;  for  in  con-» 
tracts  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  chiefly  to  be  considered. 
Raym,.  464.  If  several  breaches  are  assi^ed,  and  the  defendant 
demurs  upon  the  whole  declaration,  the  plaintiff  diall  have 
judgment  for  all  that  are  well  assigned,  for  they  are  as  several 
actions.     Cro.  Jac,  557* 

A  lessor  possessed  of  considerable  freehold  and  leasehold 
property  lyine  together,  covenanted  in  a  lease  of  parcel,  that 
if  he,  hiii  bev8|  or  assigns,  should  during  the  term  have  anjr 
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advantageous  ofier  for  the  disposing  of  a  certain  adjoining 
freehold  parcel,  he*  the  lessor,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  should  not 
dispose  of  the  same  without  previously  making  an  ofier  of  that 
parcel  to  the  leasee,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
at  five  per  cent,  less  than  that  offer.  The  lessor  sold  his 
entire  pn^rtj,  including  the  demised  land  and  the  adjoining 
parcel,  for  an  entire  consideration  in  one  entire  contract, 
withoat  offering  the  parcel  to  the  covenantor.  Held  that 
this  was  no  breach  of  the  covenant.  CoUinson  v.  Lelisom, 
6  Tammt.  SSi. 

Covenants  are  generally  taken  most  strongly  gainst  the 
covenantor,  and  for  the  covenantee.  Plowd.  287*  But  it  is  a 
rule  in  law,  that  where  one  thing  may  have  several  intendments, 
it  shall  be  construed  in  the  most  favourable  manner  for  the 
covenantor.  1  Lut.  490.  The  common  use  of  covenants  is  for 
assuring  of  land,  quiet  enjoyment  free  from  incumbrances,  for 
pajrment  of  rent  reserved,  and  concerning  repairs,  &c  And 
in  deeds  of  covenant,  sometimes  a  clause  for  performance,  with 
a  penalty,  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  deed :  at  other  times, 
aiMl  more  frequently,  bonds  for  performance,  with  a  sufiicient 
penalty,  are  given  separate;  which  last  being  sued,  the  jury 
must  find  the  penalty ;  but  on  covenant,  only  the  damages. 
Wood's  Inst.  250.  Vide  the  slat.  8  and  9  ^.  3.  c.  11.  And 
wdt  anU  and  pos/,  and  tit.  Bond. 

Covenant  for  non-payment  of  rent  was  referred  to  the  mas- 
ter as  to  the  rent,  and  on  payment  thereof  process  to  stay  as  to 
thai;  but  there  being  another  breach  as  to  not  repairing,  the 
p^intiff  might  proceed  for  that.  Anon.  JViU.  Rep.  Par.  I,  p.  7 5. 
in  an  action  of  covenant,  it  b  not  necessary  to  aver  generally 
that  the  plaintiff  performed  his  covenants.  Joddrell  v.  CoweU, 
Rep.  temp.  Hardw.  343,  4.  But  if  there  is  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, performance  of  it  must  be  specially  shown. 

By  Stat.  8  and  9  ^*  3.  c.  1 1.  in  actions  on  bonds,  for  per- 
formance of  covenants,  plaintiff  may  assign  as  many  breaches 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  the  action,  or  on  a 
writ  oi  inquiry,  may  assess  damages ;  on  defendant's  paying 
damages,  execution  may  be  stayed,  but  judgment  shall  remain 
to  answer  any  farther  breach,  and  plaintiff  may  have  a  scire 
fmdas  against  the  defendant.     See  tit.  Bond,  VI. 

"  Where  a  penalty  is  intended  merely  to  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  collateral  object,  the  enjoyment  of  the  object  is  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  intent  of  the  deed,  and  the  penalty  only 
as  aooessional,  and  therefore  only  to  secure  the  damage  really 
incaned."  Per  Thurlow,  C.  Sloman  v.  Waller,  1  Bro.  Rep. 
418.  And  upon  this  construction  of  a  penalty,  courts  of  equity 
will  interpose,  to  restrain  proceedings  at  law  to  recover  the 
penalty.  But  the  principles  of  equal  justice  require  that  courts 
of  equity  should  enforce  the  spc^c  performance  of  the  act 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  restrain  from  the  doing  of  that  which 
was  agreed  should  not  be  done.  And  upon  this  principle, 
wherever  the  primary  object  of  the  agreement  be  the  securing 
of  the  qiecific  subject  of  the  covenant,  the  party  covenanting 
is  not  entitled  to  elect  whether  he  will  perform  his  covenant  or 
pay  the  penalty.  See  Hobson  v.  Trevor,  2  P.  Wins.  I9I : 
Parks  V.  Wilson,  10  Mod.  517:  ChilUner  v.  Chilliner,  2  Fez. 
528.  But  if  the  covenant  be  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  particular 
act,  or  doing  it  or  neglecting  to  do  it,  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  by 
w^  of  liqiudated  damages,  courts  of  equity  wiU  not  relieve 
against  the  payment  of  such  damages.  East  India  Company 
V.  Blake,  Finch's  Rep.  117:  Ponsonby  v.  Adams,  2  Bro.  P.  t. 
431 :  Bidfe  v.  Peterson,  2  Bro.  P.  C.  436  (8vo.  ed.)  :  Lowe  v. 
Peers,  4  Burr.  2228.  See  also  Small  v.  Lord  FitzwiUiam, 
Pre.  Ck.  102.  And  as  coiurts  of  equity  will  not  relieve  against 
Aipulated  damages,  they  will  not  in  general  interpose  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  the  covenant,  or  to  restrain  its  violation. 
Therefore,  where  the  lessee  covenanted  not  to  plough  certain 
knd,  or  if  he  did  to  pay  20f.  per  acre  per  annum,  the  court 
refused  to  restrain  the  lessee  from  ploughing.  Woodward  v. 
G^es,  2  Vem.  1 19.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  which 
w3i  induce  the  court  to  interfere,  though  stipulated  damages 
be  reserved ;  as  where  the  lessee  had  covenanted  not  to  plough 


ancient  meadow,  or  if  he  did  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent,  the 
court,  upon  his  threatening  to  plough,  appears  to  have  granted 
an  injunction.  Webb  v.  Clarke,  Stn  of  May,  1782.  See  also 
Dulwick  College  v.  Davis,  M.  1787- 

Where  there  is  a  covenant  to  pay  a  sum  for  liquidated 
damages  on  breach  of  the  agreement,  there  is  no  exact  rule 
as  to  where  it  is  to  be  held  a  penalty  for  securing  damage 
actually  sustained,  and  where  it  is  to  be  held  uquidated 
damages.  It  seems  that  where  a  larger  sum  is  to  secure  a 
smaller,  the  larger  sum  is  regarded  as  a  penalty.  Astley  v. 
Weldon,  2  Bos.Sp  PtdL  346.  And  Bayley,  J.,  said  where  the 
sum  fixed  on  will,  in  case  of  breaches  of  the  agreement,  be  in 
some  instances  too  large,  and  in  others  too  small,  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  injury  thereby  occasioned,  that  sura  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  penalty.  6  Bam.  Sf  Cres.  223.  And  see  Holt's  Ca. 
43  :  1  Bing.  R.  S02:  1  Moo.  ^  Malk.  41.  The  question  de- 
pends on  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the  instrument  taken 
together. 

A  covenant  in  a  conveyance  of  lands  in  America,  during  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  in  that  country,  that  the  grantor  had  a 
legal  title,  and  that  the  grantee  might  peaceably  enjoy  without 
the  let,  interruption,  &c.  of  the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  or  of  any 
other  person  whatsoever,  is  not  broken  by  the  States  of  America 
seizing  the  lands  as  forfeited,  for  an  act  done  previous  to  the 
conveyance.     S  T.  R.  564. 

It  is  held  an  action  of  covenant  may  be  laid  in  London  for 
non-payment  of  rent  on  a  lease  of  lands  in  any  other  place. 
1  Sid.  401.  The  action  of  covenant  between  lessor  and  lessee, 
or  between  the  assignee  of  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  is  founded 
in  priority  of  contract,  and  may  be  laid  in  any  county ;  but  be- 
tween the  lessor  and  the  assignee  of  the  lessee  it  is  local,  and 
must  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  premises  are  situate. 
1  WilL  Saund.  241.  c.  d.  And  if  in  this  action  a  sum  be  mis- 
cast, either  too  little  or  too  much,  it  is  amendable.  In  action 
of  covenant,  the  plaintiff  must  have  recourse  to  the  deeds  or 
writings,  and  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  &c.,  and  take 
notice  what  particular  covenant  in  the  deed  it  is  best  to  insist 
upon,  to  lay  a  breach  right,  &c.  The  words  of  covenanting 
are,  covenant,  grant,  promise,  and  agree,  &c ;  but  there  needs 
no  great  exactness  in  words  to  make  a  covenant.  See  tit. 
Bonds,  Leases,  Agreements,  Conveyances,  &c.,  and  ante,  I. 

What  shall  be  a  real  and  what  a  personal  covenant,  see 
Fin.  Abr.  Covenant  (G.  2.) :  Bac.  Abr.  Covenant  (E.):  Com. 
Dig.  Covenant  (A.  2.) :  Gtlb.  Imw  of  Covenants,  105.  As  to 
coUateral  covenants,  4  Burr.  2446:  2  Wils.  27 :  1  Fez.  56. 
As  to  affirmative  and  negative  covenants.  Fin.  Abr.  Covenant 
(D.  a.) :  1  Wood,  S56.  by  what  words  an  express  covenant 
may  be  created.  Fin.  Abr.  Covenant  (C.) :  Gilb.  c.  2.  As  to 
covenants  created  by  implication  of  law,  and  action  thereon, 
Fin.  Abr.  Covenant  (G.) :  Com.  Dig.  Covenant  (A.) :  Garranty 
(A.) :  Bac.  Abr.  Covenant.  (B.) 

How  a  covenant  shall  be  expounded  with  regard  to  the  con- 
text, or  to  synonymous  or  other  words,  see  Com.  Dig.  Cove- 
nant (D.) :  Fin.  Abr.  Covenatd.  (L.  4.)  As  to  covenants  for 
quiet  enjoyment,  Shep.  Touchsf.  170:  Faugh.  118:  Dy.32S.a.: 
Gilb.  117:  Fin.  Abr.  Condition  (U.  a. />/.  6,  7):  lb.  Covenant. 
(Z.)  For  the  construction  of  the  words  in  a  covenant,  **  not- 
withstanding any  act  done  by  the  covenantor,"  Fin.  Abr.  Cove* 
nant  (T.):  Cro.  Jac,  233.  Proctor  v.  Johnson.  As  to  covenants 
for  farther  assurance.  Fin.  Abr.  Covenant  (W.)  (G.  a.) : 
1  Wood.  117:  Gilb.  Covenant,  209-  226:  Cro.  Jac.  251.  Of 
covenants  to  repair.  Fin.  Abr.  Covenant  (L.  5.) :  Shep.  Touchst. 
Finch.  Rep.  86 :  Lanl  v.  Norris,  1  Burr.  287 :  1  Wils.p.  1. 75. 
Of  covenants  to  convey  lands  of  a  certain  value,  or  that  lands 
are  of  such  a  value  fully,  Ld.  Raym.  SQ5:  Cro.  EL  43: 
1  Ro.  Abr.  429:  Langton  v.  North,  2  Ch.  Rep.  140.  Of  cove- 
nants that  the  grantor  is  seized  in  fee.  Fin.  Abr.  Covenant  ( Y.) : 
Paroles  (D.  pT.  4^ :  Cro.  Jac.  S6Q  :  3  Lev.  46.  Of  covenants 
to  be  free  from  incumbrances.  Fin.  Abr.  Covenant  (A.  2.) : 
1  Wood,  415  :  Gilh.  Covenant,  c.  S\. 

See  fully  in  what  cases,  and  in  what  manner,  covenants 
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shall  be  said  to  be  suspended,  defeated,  discharged,  or  void, 
Bac.  Ahr,  Covenant  (G.)  (7th  ed.)  GUb.  470:  1  Wood,  397-  429: 
Com,  Dig.  Covenant  (F)  :  Chancery,  2  (X.  3.) :  Vin.  Ahr, 
Covenant.  (O.) 

Ck)VBNANT  TO  STAND  Seised  TO  UsEs,  is  when  a  man 
that  hath  a  wife,  children,  brother,  sister,  or  kindred,  doth  by 
covenant  in  writing,  under  hand  and  seal,  agree  that  for  their, 
or  any  of  their  provision  or  preferment,  he  and  his  heirs  will 
stand  seised  of  land  to  their  use,  either  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail, 
or  for  life.  The  use  being  created  by  the  stat.  27  H,  8.  c.  10. 
which  conveyeth  the  estate  as  the  uses  are  directed,  this  cove- 
nant to  stand  seised  is  become  a  conveyance  of  the  land  since 
the  said  statute.  The  considerations  of  these  deeds  are  natural 
affection,  marriage,  &c.,  and  the  law  allows,  in  such  cases,  con- 
sideration of  blood  and  marriage  to  raise  uses,  as  well  as  money, 
and  other  valuable  consideration,  when  a  use  is  to  a  stranger. 
Plowd*  302.  There  are  no  considerations  now  to  raise  uses 
upon  covenants  to  stand  seised  but  natural  love  and  affection, 
which  is  for  advancement  of  blood ;  and  consideration  of  mar- 
riage, which  is  the  joining  of  the  blood  and  marriage  toge- 
ther :  other  considerations,  as  money,  &c.  for  land,  though  the 
words  in  the  deeds  are  stand  seised,  yet  they  are  bargains  and 
sales,  and  without  enrolment  they  raise  no  use.  Carter,  138 : 
LiL  Ahr.  35$. 

The  usual  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses  need  not  be  by 
deed  indented  and  inrolled.  And  where  a  man  limits  his  estate 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  this  imports  a  sufficient  consider- 
ation in  itself;  also  if  a  person  covenants  to  stand  seised  to  the 
use  of  his  wife,  son,  or  cousin,  it  will  raise  an  use  without  any 
express  words  of  consideration ;  for  sufficient  consideration  ap- 
pears.    7  Rep.  40. 

In  case  of  a  covenant  to  stand  seised,  so  much  of  the  use  as 
the  owner  doth  not  dispose  of  remains  still  in  him.  1  Fent.  374. 
And  where  a  use  is  raised  by  way  of  covenant,  the  covenantor 
continues  in  possession  ;  and  there  the  uses  limited,  if  they  are 
according  to  law,  shall  rise  and  draw  the  possession  out  of  him : 
but  if  they  are  not,  the  possession  shall  remain  in  him  until  a 
lawful  use  arise th.     1  Leon.  197:  1  Mod.  159^1^0. 

If  on  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses,  no  use  doth  arise, 
yet  it  may  be  good  by  way  of  covenant,  and  give  remedy  to 
the  covenantee  in  an  action ;  as  if  the  covenant  be  future,  that, 
in  consideration  of  a  marriage,  lands  shall  descend  or  remain  to 
a  son  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  on  the  body  of  his  wife ;  in  this 
case  the  covenantee  may  have  writ  of  covenant  upon  the  cove- 
nant against  the  covenantor.  But  if  a  covenant  be,  that  a  man 
and  his  heirs  shall  from  henceforth  stand  and  be  seised  to  such 
and  such  uses,  and  the  uses  will  not  arise  by  law :  here  no 
action  of  covenant  lies  on  the  covenant,  for  this  action  will 
never  lie  upon  any  covenant,  but  such  as  is  either  to  do  a 
thing  herefdlter,  or  where  the  thing  is  already  done,  and  not 
where  it  is  for  a  thing  present.  Phtvd.  307*  398 :  Finch* s  Law, 
49*  See  tits.  Conveyance,  Use.  And  see  Bac.  Ah.  Uses  (E.) 
(7th  ed.  by  Gwillim  &  Dodd):  Gilhert  on  Uses,  hy  Sugden. 

COVERTURE,  Fr.J  Any  thing  that  covers,  as  apparel, 
a  coverlet,  &c. ;  but  it  ls  by  our  law  particularly  applied  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  a  married  woman,  who  is  suh  potestate 
viri,  and  therefore  disabled  to  contract  with  any,  to  the  damage 
of  herself  or  husband,  without  his  consent  and  privity,  or  his 
allowance  and  confirmation  thereof.  Bract,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  lib.  2. 
15.  &c.  Bro.  Ahr.  When  a  woman  is  married,  she  is  called  a 
Jeme  covert;  and  whatever  is  done  concerning  her  during  the 
marriage  is  said  to  be  during  the  coverture :  all  things  that  are 
the  wife's  are  the  husband's,  nor  hath  the  wife  power  over  her- 
self, but  the  husband  ;  and  if  the  husband  alien  the  wife's  land 
during  the  coverture,  she  cannot  avoid  it  during  his  life,  but 
after  his  death  she  may  recover  by  cui  in  vita.  Terms  de  la 
J^ey.     See  tits.  Baron  and  Feme;  Cui  in  Vita. 

COVIN,  covina.l^  A  deceitful  compact  between  two  or 
more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  others;  as  if  tenant  for  life  or 
in  tail  conspires  with  another,  that  he  shall  recover  the  land 
which  he  the  tenant  holds,  in  prejudice  of  him  in  reversion. 


Plowd.  546.  Covin  is  commonly  conversant  in  and  about  con- 
veyances of  lands  by  fine,  feofiment,  recovery,  &c  And  then 
it  tends  to  defeat  purchasers  of  the  lands  they  purchase,  and 
creditors  of  their  just  debts;  and  so  it  is  used  in  deeds  of  gift 
of  goods :  it  may  be  likewise  sometimes  in  suits  of  law,  and 
judgments  had  in  them.  But  wherever  covin  is,  it  shall  never 
be  intended  unless  it  appears,  and  be  particularly  found ;  for 
covin  and  fraud,  though  proved,  yet  must  be  found  by  the 
jury,  or  it  will  not  be  good.     Bronml.  188  :  Bridgnu  113. 

If  one  make  a  lease  to  a  person  by  covin,  and  after  grant 
another  lease  to  another  bona  Jide,  but  without  any  fine  or 
rent ;  in  this  case  the  second  lessee  may  not  avoid  the  first 
lease,  because  he  is  not  a  purchaser  that  comes  in  for  money. 
3  Rep.  83.  On  recovery  by  a  good  title,  there  may  be  covin  ; 
as  where  tenant  for  life  by  assent,  &c,  suffers  a  recovery  bj 
nil  dicit,  without  making  any  defence;  and  if  a  man  hath  a 
rightful  and  just  cause  of  action,  and  of  covin  and  consent 
shall  raise  up  a  tenant  by  wron^  against  whom  he  may  recover; 
the  covin  doth  so  suffocate  the  nght,  that  the  recovery,  although 
it  be  upon  good  title,  shall  not  bind.  Bro.  Covin,  47 :  Co.  Lit. 
357  :  1  Shep.  Ahr.  365.  A.  is  tenant  for  life,  remainder  in  tail 
to  B.,  and  a  praecipe  is  brought  against  them  as  joint  tenants, 
by  covin,  between  the  demandant  and  A.,  and  an  answer  pro- 
cured for  B.  as  joint  tenant,  and  they  join  the  mise  (or  issue), 
and  after  make  default,  whereby  final  judgment  is  given ;  this 
shall  not  defeat  the  estate  of  B.,  who  may  bring  a  writ  of 
disceit,  and  shall  be  restored  to  land.     Rol.  Ahr.  621. 

If  a  man  that  has  a  right  to  certain  lands,  by  covin  causes 
another  to  oust  the  tenant  of  the  land,  to  the  intent  to  recover 
it  from  him,  and  he  recovers  accordingly  against  him  by  action 
tried ;  yet  he  shall  not  be  remitted  to  his  ancient  right ;  but  is 
in,  of  the  estate  of  him  who  made  the  ouster;  and  an  assdse  lies 
against  him.  2  Danv.  Abr.  309-  Land  is  aJiened,  pending  a 
writ  of  debt,  by  covin,  to  avoid  the  extent  thereof  for  the  debt ; 
the  land  so  aliened  shall  be  extended  when  the  covin  appears 
upon  the  return  of  the  elegit  by  the  sheriff.  Ibid.  311.  If  a 
man  makes  a  deed  of  gift,  &c.,  of  his  goods  in  his  lifetime  by 
covin,  to  oust  his  creditors  of  their  debts,  after  his  death  the 
donee  or  vendee  shall  be  charged  for  them.  See  the  several 
stats,  of  Frauds.  If  goods  are  sold  in  market  overt  by  covin, 
on  purpose  to  bar  him  that  hath  right,  this  shall  not  bar  him 
thereof.    2  Inst.  713.     See  tit.  Frauds,  Sec 

COUNCIL.     See  tit.  Privy  Council 

In  the  city  of  London  there  is  a  common  council,  consisting 
of  members  called  common  councilmen,  chosen  in  every  ward  at 
a  court  of  wardmote,  held  by  the  aldermen  of  the  respective 
wards  on  St.  Thomas's  day  yearly ;  they  are  so  chosen  out  of 
the  most  sufficient  men,  and  sworn  to  give  true  counsel  for  the 
common  profit  of  the  city,  &c.  Lex  Londinum,  1 1 7>  In  the 
court  of  common  council  are  made  laws  for  advancement  of 
trade,  and  committees  yearly  appointed,  &c  ;  but  acts  made  by 
them  are  to  have  the  assent  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
by  Stat.  21  G.  1.  c.  11.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  London. 

COUNSELLOR,  consiliarius.']  A  person  retained  by  a 
client  to  plead  his  cause  in  a  court  of  judicature.  A  barrister. 
See  tit.  Barrister, 

Counsel  for  Prisoners.     See  tit.  Trial,  and  4  Comm.  355. 

COUNT.  The  original  ileclaration  of  complaint  in  a  real 
action.  As  declaration  is  applied  to  personal,  so  count  is  appli- 
cable to  real  causes ;  but  count  and  declaration  are  oftentimes 
confounded,  and  made  to  signify  the  same  thing.  F.  N,  B.  16. 
60.  In  passing  a  recovery  at  the  Common  Pleas'  bar,  a  Ser- 
jeant at  law  counts  upon  the  prwcipe,  &c.  See  tits.  Counters, 
Declaration,  Pleading. 

COUNTEE,  Fr.  comte.'\  The  most  eminent  dignity  of  a 
subject  before  the  Conquest,  and  those  who  in  ancient  times 
were  created  countees  were  men  of  great  estate ;  for  which 
reason,  and  because  the  law  intends  that  they  assist  the  king 
with  their  counsel  for  the  public  good,  and  preserve  the  realm 
by  their  valour,  they  had  great  privileges ;  as  they  might  not 
be  arrested  for  debt  or  trespass,  or  be  put  on  juries,  &c     Of 
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old  the  oountee  was  prasftctus,  or  prcepontus  comilalus,  and  had 
the  charge  and  custody  of  the  county :  but  this  authority  the 
Mheriff  now  hath.  9  R^-  46.  A  oountee  or  count  is  an  earL 
Law  Fr.  Diet.     See  tits.  Earl,  Sheriff. 

COUNTENANCE.  This  word  seems  to  be  used  for  credit 
or  estimation.  Old  Nat,  Br.  111.  And  in  the  stat.  1  Ed.  3. 
c.  4.     See  Contenement. 

COUNTER.     Computatoriutn,  from  the  Lat.  comptUaren 
The  name  of  two  prisons  in  London^  the  Poultry  Counter  ana 
Wood-street  Counter  Qnow  consolidated  into  one  new-built 
prison^  for  the  use  of  the  city^  to  confine  debtors^  peace- 
breakers,  &c    CoweL 
COUNTERFEIT  LETTERS.     See  tit.  FaUe  Pretences. 
COUNTERFEITS.     See  tit.  CAea/*. 
Counterfeiting  the  King's  seal,  or  money^  &c.  is  treason.   See 
tit.  Treason  and  Coin.     And  counterfeiting  Exchequer  bills, 
Bank  bills^  lottery  orders^  &c.  is  felony.     See  tits.  Felony, 
Forgery,  Fraud. 

COUNTERMAND,  contramandatum.ll  Is  where  a  thing 
formerly  executed  is  afterwards,  by  some  act  or  ceremony,  made 
Tmd  by  the  party  that  first  did  it;  and  it  is  either  actual  by  deed 
ur  innplied.  Actual,  where  a  power  to  execute  any  authority, 
&C.  is  by  a  formal  writing,  for  that  very  purpose,  put  off*  for  a 
time,  or  made  void ;  and  implied,  is  where  a  man  makes  his 
last  will  and  testament,  and  thereby  devises  hLs  land  to  A.  B. ; 
if  he  afterwards  enfeoffs  another  of  the  same  land,  here  this 
feoffment  is  a  countermand  to  the  will,  without  any  express 
words  for  the  same,  and  the  will  is  void  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  land.  Also  if  a  woman,  seised  of  land  in  fee-simple,  makes 
a  will,  and  deviseth  the  same  to  C.  D.  and  his  heirs,  if  he  sur- 
nve  her  ;  and  after  she  intermarries  with  the  said  C.  D.,  there, 
by  taking  him  to  husband,  and  coverture  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  the  will  is  countermanded.  Terms  de  la  Ley.  But  if  a 
woman  makes  a  lease  at  will,  and  then  marries,  this  marriage 
is  no  countermand  to  the  lease,  without  express  matter  done 
by  the  husband  to  determine  the  will.  If  a  woman  submits 
differences  to  arbitration,  and  then  marries,  the  marriage  coun- 
termands the  authority  of  the  arbitrator*  Chamley  v.  fFtn- 
slanUy,  5  East,  2()6. 

Where  land  is  devised,  and  afler  a  lease  made  thereof  for 
years  only,  it  shall  not  be  a  countermand  of  the  will,  which 
is  good  notwithstanding,  for  the  reversion  after  the  lease  for 
years  is  ended ;  but  in  case  a  man  have  a  lease  for  years,  and 
gives  it  by  his  will,  and  after  surrenders  it,  it  is  a  countermand 
of  the  devise,  and  the  devisee  shall  not  have  his  lease.  Dyer,  47  : 
Goidsb.  93-  See  tit.  Devise.  If  a  copyholder,  like  to  die,  do 
surrender  his  estate  to  the  use  of  his  wife  or  children,  without 
any  consideration  of  money,  &c.,  and  he  recover  before  the 
presentment  and  admittance,  it  may  be  countermanded ;  it  is 
otherwise  if  it  be  to  the  use  of  a  stranger.  Kiich.  82.  If  there 
be  a  feoffinent,  with  letter  of  attorney  to  make  livery  and 
seisin,  and  before  it  b  made  the  feoffor  makes  a  feoffment  or 
bargain  and  sale  of  the  land,  or  lease  to  another,  it  will  be  a 
countermand  in  law  of  the  authority  given  by  the  letter  of 
attorney.  2  BrownL  291*  A  person  may  countermand  his  com- 
nand,  authority,  licence,  &c,  before  the  thing  is  done ;  and  if 
he  dies,  it  is  countermanded.  There  is  also  a  countermand  of 
notice  of  trial,  &c.,  in  law  proceedings.  See  tits.  Trial,  Process. 
COUNTERPART.  When  the  several  parts  of  an  inden- 
ture  are  interchangeably  executed  by  the  several  parties,  that 
part  or  copy  which  is  executed  by  the  grantor  is  usually  called 
the  original,  and  the  rest  are  counterparts;  though  of  late  it 
is  most  frequent  (and  better)  for  all  the  parties  to  execute 
every  part,  which  renders  them  all  originals.  2  Comm.  296*. 
See  tit.  Deeds. 

COUNTERPLEA,  b  when  the  tenant  in  any  real  action, 
tenant  by  the  curtesy^  or  dower,  in  his  answer  and  plea, 
vouches  any  one  to  warrant  hb  title,  or  prays  in  aid  of  another 
who  hath  a  larger  estate ;  as  of  him  in  reversion,  &c :  or 
where  one  that  b  a  stranger  to  the  action  comes  and  prays  to 
be  received  to  save  hb  estate ;  then  that  which  the  demandant 


allegeth  against  it,  why  he  should  not  be  admitted,  b  called  a 
counierpUa :  in  which  sense  it  b  used  stat.  25  Ed.  3.  c.  7.  So 
that  counterplea  is  in  law  a  replication  to  Aid  Prier,  and  b 
called  counterplea  to  the  voucher.  But  when  the  voucher  b 
allowed,  and  the  vouchee  comes  and  demands  what  cause  the 
tenant  hath  to  vouch  him,  and  the  tenant  shows  his  cause, 
whereupon  the  vouchee  pleads  any  thing  to  avoid  the  warranty, 
that  is  termed  a  counterplea  of  the  warranty.  Terms  de  la  Ley ; 
stat.  3  Ed.  1.  c.  39'  There  b  also  a  counterplea  to  the  plea  of 
clergy.     See  tit.  Cler^,  Benefit  of,  II. 

COUNTER- ROLLS.  The  roUs  which  sheriffs  of  counties 
have  with  the  coroners  of  their  proceedings,  as  well  of  appeals 
as  of  inquests,  &c.     Stat.  3  Ed.  1.  c.  10. 

CO  UN  TORS,  Fr.  CofUours.']  Have  been  taken  for  such  ser^ 
Jeanls  at  law  which  a  man  retains  to  defend  hb  cause,  and  speak 
for  him  in  any  court,  for  their  fees.  Horn's  Mirror,  lib.  2. 
And  as  in  the  Court  of  C.  B.  none  but  Serjeants  at  law  may 
plead,  they  were  anciently  called  Serjeant  counters,     1  Inst.  1 7. 

COUNTY. 

Comitatus.^  Signifies  the  same  with  shire,  the  one  coming 
from  the  French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon.  It  contains  a 
circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into  which  the  whole  land  b 
divided,  for  the  better  government  of  it,  and  the  more  easy 
adminbtration  of  justice :  so  that  there  b  no  part  of  thb  king- 
dom that  lies  not  within  some  county ;  and  every  county  is 
governed  by  a  yearly  officer,  the  sheriff*.  Fortescue,  cap.  24. 
Of  these  counties,  the  numbers  have  been  different  at  different 
times ;  there  are  now  in  England  forty,  besides  twelve  in  Wales, 
making  in  all  fifty- two.  It  seems  that  thb  divbion  of  the 
kingdom  was  made  by  King  Alfred.  See  4  Comm.  410.  The 
names  of  these  counties  are  as  follows.  In  England  ;  Bedford, 
Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester^  Cornwall,  Cumberland, 
Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Durham,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northumberland, 
Nottingham,  Oxford,  Rutland  (the  smallest),  Sedop  (commonly 
called  Shropshire),  Somerset,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surry,  Sussex, 
Southampton  (Hants  or  Hampshire),  Warwick,  Westmorland, 
Worcester;  Wilks,  York  (the  largest)  : — In  North  Wales  ; 
Angleseo,  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Mont^ 
gomery: — In  South  Wales;  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Caermar^ 
then,  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor. 

As  to  the  divisions  of  many  of  these  counties  for  the  purposes 
of  representation,  see  the  Boundary  Act,  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  64. 
and  see  tit.  Parliament :  and  as  to  divisions  of  counties  with 
reference  to  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  see  9  G.  4.  c.  43 : 
10  G.  4.  c.  46. 

Three  of  the  counties  al)ove  enumerated,  viz.  Chester,  Dur- 
ham, and  Lancaster,  are  called  Counties  Palatine.  The 
two  former  are  such  by  prescription  or  immemorbl  custom ;  or 
at  least  as  old  as  the  Norman  conquest  {Seld.  tit.  Hon,  2. 5.  8.)  ; 
the  latter  was  created  by  King  Edward  III.  in  favour  of  Henry 
Plantagenet,  first  Earl,  and  then  Duke  of  Lancaster  (4  lust. 
204.),  whose  heiresses  being  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
king's  son,  the  franchise  was  greatly  enlarged  and  confirmed  in 
parUamcnt  to  honour  John  of  Gaunt  himself,  whom,  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  King  had  also  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster.     Plowd,9,l5i  T  Raym.  13S. 

Counties  Palatine  are  so  called  d  palatio ;  because  the 
owners  thereof,  the  Earl  of  Chester,  the  Bbhop  of  Durham,  and 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  in  those  counties  jura  regalia  as 
fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace:  regalempotestatem  in  omnibus, 
as  Bracton  expresses  it.  Lib,  3.  c,  8.  §  4.  They  might  pardon 
treasons,  murders,  and  felonies;  they  appointed  all  judges  and 
justices  of  the  peace;  all  writs  and  indictments  ran  in  their 
names,  as  in  other  counties  in  the  king's,  and  all  offences  were 
said  to  be  done  against  their  peace,  and  not,  as  in  other  places, 
contra  pacem  domini  regis.  4  Inst.  204.  And  indeed  by  the 
ancient  law,  in  all  peculiar  jurisdictions,  oiTences  were  baid  to 
be  done  against  hb  peace,  in  whose  court  they  were  tried ;  in  a 


COUNTY. 


oourt-leet,  contra  pacem  domni :  in  the  court  of  a  corporation, 
contra  pacem  haUivorum  ;  in  the  sheriff's  courts  or  towns,  con- 
tra  pacem  vice-comitu.     Seld.  in  Heng.  Magna,  c.  2. 

The  Palatine  privileges  (so  similar  to  the  regal  independent 
jurisdictions  usurped  by  the  great  barons  on  the  continent, 
during  the  weak  and  infant  state  of  the  first  feodal  kingdoms 
in  Europe)  were  in  ail  probability  originally  granted  to  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Durham,  because  they  bordered  upon 
inimical  countries,  Wales  and  Scotland:  in  order  that  the 
inhabitants,  having  justice  administered  at  home,  might  not  be 
obliged  to  go  out  of  the  country,  and  leave  it  open  to  the 
enemy's  inciu-sions :  and  the  owners  being  encouraged  by  so 
large  an  authority,  might  be  the  more  watchful  in  its  defence. 
And  upon  this  account  also  there  were  formerly  two  other 
counties  palatine,  Pembrokeshire  and  Hexhamshire ;  the  latter 
now  united  with  Northumberland ;  but  these  were  abolished 
by  parliament,  the  former  in  27  H.  8.  the  latter  in  14  Eliz.  And 
in  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.  likewise,  the  powers  beforementioned 
of  owners  of  Counties  Palatine  were  abridged ;  slat,  27  H'  8. 
c.  24 ;  the  reason  for  their  continuance  in  a  manner  ceasing, 
though  still  all  writs  are  witnessed  in  their  names,  and  all  for- 
feitures for  treason  by  the  common  law  accrue  to  them.  4  Inst. 
205. 

Of  these  three,  the  county  of  Durham  is  now  the  only  one 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  subject.  For  the  earldom  of  Ches- 
ter, as  Camden  testifies,  was  united  to  the  crown  by  Hen.  III., 
and  has  ever  since  given  title  to  the  king's  eldest  son.  And 
the  County  Palatine,  or  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  the  property 
of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrested  the  crown  from  King  Richard  II.  and  assumed 
the  title  of  King  Henry  IV.  But  he  was  too  prudent  to  saSer 
this  to  be  united  to  the  crown ;  lest  if  he  lost  one,  he  diouM 
lose  the  other  also.  For  as  PUnvden  (215.)  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (4  Inst.  245.)  observe,  "  he  knew  he  had  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  by  sure  and  indefeasible  title,  but  that  his  title  to 
the  crown  was  not  so  assured ;  for  that  after  the  decease  of 
Richard  II.  the  right  of  the  crown  was  in  the  heir  of  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  John  of  Oaunt, 
father  to  thb  Henry  IV.,  being  but  the  fourth  son."  And 
therefore  he  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  first  year  of 
hb  reign,  ordaining  that  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  all  other 
his  hereditary  estates,  with  all  their  royalties,  and  franchises, 
should  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever:  and  should 
remain,  descend,  be  administered,  and  governed,  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  never  had  attained  the  regal  dignity;  and  thus  they  de- 
scended to  his  son  and  grandson,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  many 
new  territories,  and  privileges,  being  annexed  to  the  duchy  by 
the  former.  Pari.  2  H.  5.  n.  SO :  S  H.  5.  n.  15.— Henry'  VI. 
being  attainted  in  1  Edward  IV.  this  duchy  was  declared  in 
parliament  to  have  become  forfeited  to  the  crown  (1  FetUr. 
155.);  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  was  made  to  incorporate  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  continue  the  County  Palatine  (which 
might  otherwise  have  determined  by  the  attainder ;  1  Fentr. 
157-) ;  and  to  make  the  same  parcel  of  the  duchy :  and  farther, 
to  vest  the  whole  in  King  Edward  IV.  and  his  heirs.  Kings  of 
England,  for  ever ;  but  under  a  separate  guiding  and  govern- 
ance from  the  other  inheritances  of  the  crown*  And  in 
1  Hen.  VII.  another  act  was  made  to  resume  such  part  of  the 
duchy  lands  as  had  been  dismembered  from  it  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  to  vest  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  in  the  king 
and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  as  amply  and  largely,  and  in  like  man- 
ner, form,  and  condition,  separate  from  the  crown  of  England 
and  possession  of  the  same,  as  the  three  Henries  and  Edward 
IV.  or  any  of  them,  had  and  held  the  same. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  is  not  a  County  Palatine,  though  sometimes 
erroneously  called  so,  but  only  a  royal  franchise,  the  bishop 
having,  by  grant  of  King  Henry  the  First,  jWa  regalia  within 
the  Isle  of  Ely ;  whereby  he  exercises  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
causes,  all  well  criminal  as  civil.  2  Inst,  220:  and  see  S  East,  128. 

The  Counties  Palatine  are  reckoned  among  the  superior 
courts :  and  are  privil^ed  as  to  pleas,  so  as  no  inhabitant  of 


such  counties  shall  be  compelled  by  any  writ  to  appear  or  an- 
swer out  of  the  same ;  except  for  error,  and  in  case  of  treason, 
&c. ;  and  the  Counties  Palatine  of  Chester  and  Durham  are  by 
prescription,  where  the  king's  writ  ought  not  to  come,  but 
under  the  seal  of  the  Counties  Palatine ;  unless  it  be  writs  of 
proclamation.     Cramp.  Juris,  137  :  1  Danv.  Ahr,  750. 

But  certiorari  lies  out  of  B.  R.  to  justices  of  a  County  Pala- 
tine, &c.  to  remove  indictments  and  proceedings  before  them. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  §  23. 

There  is  also  a  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  Coundes  Palatine 
of  Lancaster  and  Durham,  over  which  there  are  Chancellon ; 
that  of  Lancaster  called  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  he.  See  tit. 
Chancellor.  And  there  was  a  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Chester  of 
a  mixed  nature,  for  law  and  equity,  of  which  the  Chamberlain 
of  Chester  was  judee.  There  was  also  a  Chief  Justice  of  Chester ; 
and  other  justices  m  the  other  Counties  Palatine,  to  determine 
civil  actions  and  pleas  of  the  crown. 

But  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester,  and  of  the  Chamberlain  and  Vioe«Chamberlain,  axe 
totally  abolished  by  1  W,  4.  c.  70.  §  14.  and  the  juriadicticm  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster  now  extends  to  that  county. 

The  bishop  of  Durham  has  that  County  Palatine :  and  if  any 
erroneous  judgment  be  given  in  the  courts  of  the  biahopric  ii 
of  Durham,  a  writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  before  the  bidiop 
himself;  and  if  he  give  an  erroneous  judgment  thereon,  m  writ 
of  error  shall  be  sued  out,  returnable  in  B.  R.     4  InsL  818. 

Infants  in  Counties  Palatine  enabled  to  convey  by  order  of 
the  respective  courts  belonging  to  those  counties.  4  G,  3.  c.  16. 

The  king  may  make  a  County  Palatine  by  his  letters  patent 
without  parliament     4  Inst.  201. 

As  to  ^rther  matter  relative  to  the  several  Counties  Palatine, 
see  titles  Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster;  and  particulaily 
as  to  Chester,  stats.  43  Eliz.  c.  15 :  (and  this  Diet.  tit.  Ftii^:) 
22  G.  2.  c.  46:  26'  G.  2.  c  34:  27  G.  3.  c  43. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  9*  where  the  principal  fekmy  has 
been  committed  in  one  county,  and  any  accessorial  act  takes 
place  in  another  county,  the  accessory  may  be  tried  in  either  s 
and  by  §  12.  felonies  or  misdemeanors  committed  near  the 
boundaries  of  counties,  or  within  five  hundred  yards  <^  such 
boundaries,  or  shall  be  begun  in  one  county  and  completed  in 
another,  may  be  tried  in  either  of  such  counties :  and  by  1 13. 
offences  (felony  or  misdemeanor)  committed  in  or  upon  my 
premises,  or  on  or  in  any  respect  of  any  property  in  or  apoo 
any  coach  or  other  carriage,  or  on  board  any  vessd  Qpoo  any 
navigable  river,  canal,  or  navigation,  may  be  tried  in  any  county 
through  which  the  coach  or  vessel  passed :  and  when  the  side, 
centre,  back,  &c.  of  any  river,  canal,  or  hi^way,  constitiltet 
the  boundaries  of  two  counries,  the  oiience  may  be  tried  in 
either  of  the  said  counties  through,  or  adjoining  to,  or  by  the 
boundary  of  any  part  whereof  such  coach  or  vessel  shall  have 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  journey  or  v(^rage. 

By  §  15.  of  the  same  stat.  in  any  indictment  or  infonnatioa 
for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  in,  upon,  or  with 
respect  to  any  bridge,  court,  gaol,  house  of  correction,  infirmary, 
asylum,  or  other  building,  erected  or  maintained  in  whde  or 
in  part  at  the  expence  of  any  county,  riding,  or  division,  or  on 
or  in  respect  of  any  goods  provided  for  in  any  county,  &c  to  be 
used  for  making,  altering,  &c.  any  bridge,  or  any  highway,  at 
the  ends  thereof,  in  any  court  or  other  building,  such  property, 
real  or  personal,  may  be  stated  to  belong  to  such  county,  riding, 
or  division,  without  specifying  the  names  of  the  inhabitants. 

Counties  Corporate,  are  certain  cities  and  towns,  aome 
with  more,  some  with  less  territory  annexed  to  them,  to  whicli, 
out  of  special  grace  and  favour,  the  kings  of  England  haire 
granted  the  privilege  to  be  counties  of  themselves,  and  not  to 
be  comprised  in  any  other  county ;  but  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  sheriffs  and  other  magistrates,  so  that  no  oflkers  of  the 
county  at  large  have  any  power  to  intermeddle  therein. 

The  Stat  3  G.  1.  c.  15.  for  the  regulation  of  the  office  of  the^ 
riffs,  enumerates  twelve  cities  and  five  towns,  which  are  countiet 
of  themselves,  and  which  have  consequently  their  own  sheriffiu 
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The  cities  are  London^  (by  grant  of  Hen.  I.)  [See  2  Inst,  230. 
that  it  if  a  corporation  by  prescription.— The  office  of  sheriff  of 
LooAafD,  &c  is  always  united  with  that  of  Middlesex.  See  2 
ImL  24S.1  Chester  (42  EUz.),  Bristol,  Coventry,  Canlerhury, 
Esettr,  Gloucester,  Litchfield,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Worcester, 
York  (32  Hen.  8.)  The  towns  are,  Kingston-upon-HuU,  Not- 
tingkam,  NewcastU-upon'Tyne,  Pod,  Southampton.  J  Comm. 
110. 119.  To  these  Cirencester  is  added  in  Impey's  Sheriff; 
bat  on  what  authority  does  not  clearly  appear.  By  the  Reform 
Act,  2  FT.  4.  c.  45.  thirteen  cities  and  towns,  which  are  counties 
of  themselres,  are,  for  the  purposes  of  representation,  included 
in  the  adjoining  counties.     See  Schedule  G.  of  the  Act» 

COUNTY  COURT,  curia  comitatus.]  Is  by  Lambert 
called  Conventus,  in  his  explication  of  Saxon  words,  and 
dirided  into  two  sorts ;  one  retaining  the  general  name,  as  the 
county  court  held  every  month,  by  the  shenif  or  his  deputy ; 
the  other  caUed  the  turn,  held  twice  in  every  year,  viz,  within 
t  month  afler  Easter  and  Michaelmas;  of  both  which  see 
Cromp.  Jurisd.  fcL  241.  All  administration  of  justice  was 
at  fint  in  the  king's  hands;  but  afterwards,  when  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  people  the  burden  grew  too  great  for  him,  as 
the  Idngdom  was  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  &c.,  so  the 
administration  of  justice  was  distributed  amongst  divers  courts, 
of  which  the  sheriff  had  the  county  court  for  government  of 
the  county,  and  lords  of  liberties  had  their  Utls  and  law-days, 
for  the  speedier  and  easier  administering  justice  therein,  &c. 

Before  the  courts  at  Westminster  were  erected,  the  county 
coorts  were  the  chief  courts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  among  the 
kwi  of  King  Edgar  it  is  ordained,  that  there  be  two  county 
courts  kept  in  the  year,  in  which  there  shall  be  a  bishop  and 
in  alderman,  or  earl,  as  judges ;  one  to  judge  according  to 
^  common  law,  and  the  other  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law;  but  these  united  powers  of  a  bishop  and  earl  to  try 
causes  were  separated  by  William  the  Firat,  called  the  Con- 
tpuror;  and  soon  after  die  business  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance 
was  brought  into  its  proper  courts,  and  the  common  law  busi- 
nesi  into  the  King's  Bench.     Blount. 

That  the  county  court,  in  ancient  times,  had  the  cognisance 
ofpleasof  the  crown,  indictments  of  felony,  &c.  appears  by 
Giant,  lib.  1.  c  2,  3,  4;  by  Bracton  and  Britlon,  m  divers 
I^aces;  and  FUta,  lib.  2.  c.  Gi.  But  the  power  of  this  court 
was  much  reduced  by  Magn.  Chart,  c.  17;  and  by  1  Ed.  4.  c.  2. 
bf  the  former  of  which  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  ''no 
iberxS'  shall  hold  pleas  of  the  crown."  It  had  formerly,  and 
now  hath,  the  determination  of  certain  debts,  &c.  under  40^. 
Over  some  of  which  causes  the  inferior  courts  have  by  the 
eiqpress  words  of  the  stat  of  Gloucester,  6  Ed.  1.  c.  8.  a  jurisdic- 
tion totally  exclusive  of  the  king's  superior  courts. 

l*his  court  may  also  hold  plea  of  many  real  actions,  such  as 
dower,  richt  patent,  riffht  of  ward.  4  Inst.  266 :  3  Inst.  312. 
And  of  all  personal  actions  to  any  amount,  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
ai  justices,  which  is  in  natnreof  a  commission  to  the  sheriff  to 
do  it.  4  Insf.  266.  Here  the  jdaintiff  takes  out  a  summons, 
and  if  the  defendant  do  not  appear,  an  attachment  or  distringas 
is  to  be  made  out  against  him ;  but  if  the  defendant  appears, 
the  plaintiff  is  to  file  his  declaration,  and  after  the  defendant 
is  to  put  in  his  answer  or  plea ;  and  the  plaintiff  bavins  joined 
isne,  the  trial  proceeds,  &c ;  whereupon  if  verdict  is  given 
for  the  plaintiff,  judgment  is  entered,  and  ajierijiacias  may  be 
awarded  against  the  defendant's  goods,  which  may  be  taken  by 
▼irtue  thereof,  and  be  appraised  and  sold  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff. 
But  if  the  defendant  hath  no  goods,  the  plaintiff  is  without 
reaiedy  in  this  court ;  for  no  capias  lies  therein,  but  an  action 
nay  be  brought  at  common  law,  upon  the  Judgment  entered. 
Greenwood  o/'  CourU,  p.  22 :  Finch,  318:  F.N.  B.  1 52. 

No  sheriff  is  to  enter  in  the  county  court  any  plaint  in  the 
sbsence  of  the  plaintiff;  nor  above  one  plaint  for  one  cause, 
under  penalties.  The  defendant  in  the  county  court  is  to  have 
lawful  summons ;  and  two  justices  of  peace  are  to  view  the 
estreats  of  sheriffs,  before  they  issue  them  out  of  the  county 
court,  &C.    By  stat.  11  //.  7*  c.  15.  causes  are  to  be  removed 


out  of  the  county  court,  by  recordare,  pone,  and  writ  oX  false 
judgment  into  B.  R.  &c  The  stats.  9  H.  5.  c.  35. 2  £.  6.  c.  25. 
enact,  that  no  county  court  shall  be  adjourned  for  longer  than 
one  month,  consisting  of  28  days. 

All  popular  elections  which  the  freeholders  are  to  make,  as 
formerly  of  sherifis  and  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  still  of 
coroners,  verderors,  and  knights  of  the  shire,  must  ever  be  made 
in  fall  county  court. 

As  this  court  hath  of  ancient  times  belonged  to  the  sheriff, 
and  is  incident  to  his  office,  the  king  cannot  grant  by  letters 
patent  the  office  of  county  clerk,  nor  the  fees ;  but  it  of  right 
belongs  to  the  sheriff.     4  Co.  Mitton*s  case. 

See  stats.  7  ^B  W.3.  c.  25.  as  to  the  county  courts  in  York- 
shire, and  27  H.  8.  c.  26;  34  H.  8.  c  26.  as  to  those  in  Wales. 
Blackstone  (3  Comm.  82.)  observes,  on  the  late  erection  of 
numerous  courts  of  conscience  (see  that  tit  post)  that  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  proceedings  in  the  county  and  hundred  courts 
should  be  again  revived  and  improved,  an  experiment  that  has 
been  tried,  and  succeeded,  in  Middlesex.  For  by  stat.  93  G,  2. 
c.  33.  it  is  enacted-*-!.  That  a  special  county  court  shall  be 
held,  at  least  once  a  month,  in  every  hundred  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  by  the  county  clerk.  2.  That  twelve  freeholders 
of  that  hundred,  qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  and  struck 
by  the  sheriff,  ^aU  be  summoned  to  appear  at  such  court 
by  rotation;  so  as  none  shall  be  summoned  oftencr  than 
once  a  year.  3.  That  in  all  causes  not  exceeding  the  value 
of  40#.  the  county  derk  and  twelve  suitors  shall  proceed 
in  a  summary  way,  examining  the  parties  and  witnesses, 
on  oath,  without  the  formal  process  anciently  used ;  and  shall 
make  such  order  therein  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  agreeable 
to  conscience.  4.  That  no  plaints  shall  be  removed  out  of 
this  court  by  any  process  whatever,  but  the  determination 
herein  shall  be  final.  5.  That  if  any  action  be  broucht  in  any 
c^  the  superior  courts,  against  a  person  resident  in  Middlesex, 
where  the  jury  shall  find  less  than  40#.  damages,  the  plaintiff 
shall  not  recover,  but  pay,  costs.  (See  tit.  Costs.)  6.  Lastly, 
a  table  of  very  moderate  fees  is  prescribed  and  set  down  in  the 
act,  which  are  not  to  be  exceeded. 

Blackstone  remarks,  that  this  plan  wants  only  to  be  gene- 
rally known,  to  secure  its  universal  reception.  See  tit.  Qmrts 
of  Conscience, 

COUNTY  RATES.  By  stat.  12  G.  2.  c  29.  justices  of 
peace  at  their  quarter  sessions  (and  by  stat.  13  G.  2.  c.  1 8. 
justices  c^  liberties  aud  franchises  not  subject  to  the  county 
commissioners)  may  make  one  general  rate,  to  answer  aU 
former  distinct  rates,  which  shall  be  assessed  on  every  parish, 
&c.,  and  collected  and  paid  by  the  high  constables  of  hundreds 
to  treasurers  appointed  by  the  justices;  which  money  shall  be 
deemed  the  public  stock,  and  be  laid  out  in  repairing  of  bridges, 
gaols,  or  houses  of  correction,  on  presentment  made  by  the 
grand  jury  at  the  assises  or  quarter  sejsions,  of  their  wanting 
reparation;  but  appeal  lies  by  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of^the  parishes  to  the  justices  at  the  next  ses- 
sions, against  the  rate  on  any  particular  parish.  And  as  to  this 
i^peal,  see  also  stat.  22  G.  3.  c.  1 7< 

The  stat.  18  G,  3,  c,  19*  which  enables  the  court  in  certain 
cases  to  make  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  riding,  or 
division,  where  the  offence  was  committed,  to  pay  the  prose- 
cutor and  his  witnesses  their  expences,  extends  to  inferior  dis- 
tricts, having  jurisdiction  to  try  felons,  and  raising  their  own 
rates  similar  to  county  rates.     6  T,  Rep,  237- 

Where,  before  the  stat  12  G.  3.  c.  29*  the  county  rates  had 
been  assessed  upon  the  district  or  place  of  H.  within  C,  but  the 
two  townships  of  H.  and  C.  separately  maintained  their  own 
poor,  and  were  used  to  contribute  towards  the  county  rates  in 
certain  fixed  proportions  between  themselves;  yet,  as  that 
statute  only  establishes  the  accustomed  proportions  of  contri- 
bution to  the  county  rates,  as  between  the  entire  districts  which 
were  before  assessed  to  such  rates,  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
^>ective  counties,  &c,  and  does  not  meddle  with  the  proportions 
which  had  been  used  to  be  obserred  as  between  the  subdivisions 
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of  those  districts,  this  case  was  held  to  fall  within  §  3.  of  the 
statute,  which  provides  that  where  there  is  no  poor's  rate  in  the 
parish,  township,  or  place,  assessed  to  the  county  rates  (by  which 
must  be  understood  no  entire  poor's  rate  co-extensive  with  the 
place  or  district  assessed  to  the  county  rates),  the  county  rates 
shall  be  raised  by  the  petty  constables,  in  such  manner  as  by 
law  the  poor's  rate  is  to  be  assessed  and  levied,  that  is,  by  an 
equal  rate  on  all  the  inhabitants,  &c.  R,  v.  Yorkshire^  W,  R* 
Justices,  13  EasCs  Rep,  117. 

A  charter  granting  jurisdiction  to  borough  justices  over  a 
district  not  within  the  borough,  without  words  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction^  was  held  not  to  exclude  the  county  justices  from 
rating  the  district  to  a  county  rate.  Bates  v.^Winstanleyt 
4  Maule  8f  S.  429- 

By  Stat.  52  G.  3.  c.  110.  for  amending  12  G.  2.  c.  29.  and 
remedying  defects  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  repairing  of 
county  bridges,  &c.  the  quarter  sessions  are  empowered  to 
appoint,  annually  at  Easter,  Szc,  two  or  more  justices  to  super- 
intend the  occasional  repairs  of  bridges ;  who  may  order  any 
expenditure  not  exceeding  20/.  for  such  repairs,  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  sessions  on  certificate  of  the  justices.  Justices  at 
sessions  may  contract  with  commissioners  of  tumpike-Toads 
for  repair  of  bridges,  &c.  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years. 

By  Stat.  43  G.  3.  c.  59,  amended  by  54  G.  3.  c.  90 ;  55  G.  3. 
c.  143.  justices  are  empowered  to  purchase  land,  houses,  &c  for 
the  widening,  altering,  and  improving  of  county  bridges ;  and 
also  of  old  bridges  repaired  by  hundreds  or  general  divisions 
of  counties.     See  farther  tit.  Bridges. 

By  Stat.  55  G.  S.  c  51.  additional  provisions  are  made  for 
the  more  equally  and  effectually  making  and  levying  the 
county  rates. — By  this  act,  justices  in  general,  or  quarter 
sessions,  are  empowered  to  make  a  fair  and  equal  county  rate 
in  any  county,  whenever  circumstances  appear  to  require  it — 
For  this  purpose  they  may  require  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  the  several  parishes  to  make  returns  to  the  justices  of  the 
respective  divisions  in  petty  sessions,  of  the  annual  value  of  all 
rateable  property,  which  such  justices  must  certify  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  who  may  make  the  county  rate  thereon.  By 
this  act  the  treasurers  of  counties  are  required  to  publish  an 
abstract  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  yearly,  as  audited 
by  the  justices. — And  the  high-constable,  employed  in  levying 
the  rates,  may  be  required  by  the  quarter  sessions  to  give 
security ;  and  if  he  fails,  the  rates  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the 
treasurer. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  is  confined  to  franchises  having 
a  separate  jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  that  possessed  by  the 
county  justices ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  justices  of  a  city  had 
no  jurisdiction  by  charter  to  try  felons,  it  was  held  that  such 
city  was  liable  to  the  county  rate.     5  B.  ^  A,  665, 

A  high  constable  may  be  appointed,  and  a  county  rate  levied 
de  novo,  for  a  town  erected  into  a  county  of  itself  by  charter 
many  years  before,  though  no  such  officer  had  been  appointed, 
or  such  rate  levied  before.     6'  T,  R,  228. 

In  what  cases  the  sessions  have  power  to  order  the  expences 
of  certain  litigations  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates.  See 
4  r.l2.  491,  4,  5,6:  7T,R,S77:  1  B.^A.SIZ:  2  B,^A, 
522. 

By  55  G,3,  c.  51,  an  appeal  is  given  against  a  county  rate 
made  in  fixed  proportions  invariably  adopted  for  a  series  of 
years.  2  Bam,Sf  C.  771*  As  to  the  notice  of  appeal  against 
a  county  rate,  see  10  B.  4*  C  226.  792. 

By  Stat.  56  G.  3.  c,  49*  extra^parochial  places  are  made  rate- 
able, and  the  sessions  are  empowered  to  ascertain  boundaries, 
&c. — Stat.  57  G.  3.  c.  94.  regulates  the  mode  of  appeal  against 
rates,  which  are  to  remain  in  force  until  quashed  on  such 
appeal,  &c. 

Several  local  acts  have  been  passed  for  regulating  the  county 
rates  in  particular  counties. 

COUNTING-HOUSE  OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSE- 
HOLD^ Damus  Computus  HospUii  Regis."}    Usually  called 


the  Board  of  Greeft  Cloth;  where  sit  the  lord  steward,  and 
treasurer  of  the  king's  house,  the  comptroller,  master  of  the 
household,  cofferer,  and  two  clerks  of  the  Green  Chth,  &c-  for 
daily  taking  the  accounts  o£  all  expences  of  the  household, 
making  provisions,  and  ordering  payment  for  the  same ;  and 
for  the  good  government  of  the  king's  household  servants, 
and  paying  the  wages  of  those  below  stairs.  Stat,  39  Eliz.  c.  1, 

COURIER,  from  the  Fr.  Courir  to  run.]  An  express 
messenger  of  haste. 

COURRACIER,  Fr.]     A  horse  courser.    2  Inst.  719- 

COURTESY.     See  CURTESY. 

COURTS. 

A  Court,  Curia,}  The  king's  palace,  or  mansion;  but 
more  especially  the  place  where  justice  is  judicially  adminis- 
tered. Co,  Lit,  58.  The  superior  courts  are  those  at  West- 
minster ;  and  of  courts,  some  are  of  record,  and  some  110^  / 
which  are  accounted  base  courts,  in  respect  of  the  rest. 

A  court  of  record  is  that  court  which  hath  power  to  hold 
plea,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  of  real,  per- 
sonal, and  mixed  actions,  where  the  debt  or  damage  is  40i.  or 
above ;  as  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  &c.  A  court  not 
of  record  is  where  it  cannot  hoid  plea  of  debt  or  damages 
amounting  to  40^.,  but  of  pleas  under  that  sum :  or  where  the 
proceedings  are  not  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
nor  inroUed,  as  the  county-court,  and  the  court-baron,  &c. 
1  Inst,  117.  260:  4  Rep.  52 :  2  RoL  Abr,  574.     See  Record. 

Every  court  of  record  is  the  king's  court,  in  right  <^  his 
crown  and  dignity,  though  his  subjects  have  the  benefit  of  it ; 
and  therefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  and  im* 
prison :  so  that  the  very  erection  of  a  new  jurisdiction,  witk 
power  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  makes  it  instantly  a  court  of 
record.  Salk,  200:  12  Mod,  388:  Finch,  L.  231.  The  free 
use  of  all  courts  of  record  and  not  of  record  is  to  be  granted  to 
the  people :  the  leet  and  toum  are  the  king^s  courts,  and  of 
record.  2  Danv,  259-  The  rolls  of  the  superior  courts  of 
record  are  of  such  authority,  that  no  proof  will  be  admitted 
against  them;  and  these  records  are  only  triable  by  them- 
selves. 3  Inst,  71.  But  as  the  county-court,  court-baron,  &c. 
are  not  courts  of  record,  the  proceedings  therein  may  be  denied, 
and  tried  by  a  jury ;  and  upon  their  judgments  a  writ  of  error 
lies  not,  but  writ  of  false  judgment.  1  Inst,  117*  See  post, 
Court'Baron,  Record. 

In  the  courts  at  Westminster  the  plaintiff  need  not  show  at 
lar^  in  his  declaration  that  the  cause  of  action  arises  within 
theu:  jurisdiction,  it  being  general :  inferior  courts  are  to  show 
it  at  large,  because  they  have  particular  jurisdictions.  1  UL 
Abr,  371.  Also  nothing  shall  be  intended  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  inferior  court,  but  what  is  expressly  so 
alleged :  and  if  part  of  the  cause  arises  within  the  inferior 
jurisdiction,  and  part  thereof  without  it,  the  inferior  court 
ought  not  to  hold  plea.  1  Lev.  104:  2  Rep,  I6.  See  tit 
Abatement,  1.  I. 

An  inferior  court,  not  of  record,  cannot  impose  a  fine,  or 
imprison:  but  the  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  may  fine, 
imprison,  and  amerce.     1 1  Rep,  43. 

The  king,  being  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  kingdom, 
and  intrusted  with  the  executive  power  of  the  law,  all  courts, 
superior  or  inferior,  oueht  to  derive  their  authority  from  the 
crown ;  Staundf.  54 ;  though  the  king  himself  cannot  now, 
as  anciently,  sit  in  judgment  in  any  court  upon  civil  causes, 
nor  upon  indictments,  because  there  he  is  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  suit.  2  Hawk,  P,  C,  c,  \,  §  1,  2.  The  king  hath  com- 
mitted all  his  power  judicial  to  one  court  or  the  other.  4  Insi^ 
71.  And  by  stat.  52  H,  3.  c.  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  all  persons 
shall  receive  justice  in  the  king's  courts,  and  none  take  anj 
distress,  &c.  of  his  own  authority,  without  award  of  the  king's 
courts. 

It  is  said  the  customs,  precedents,  and  common  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court,  are  a  law  to  tlmt  court ;  and  the  determi- 
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nations  of  courts  make  points  to  be  law.  2  Rep,  12:4  Rep.  53 : 
Hob.  298.  All  things  determinable  in  courts^  that  are  courts 
by  the  common  law,  Miall  be  determined  by  the  judges  of  the 
same  courts;  and  the  king's  writ  cannot  alter  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court.  6  Rep.  1 1.  The  Court  of  B.  R.  regulates  all  the 
inferior  courts  ot  law  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  they  do  not 
exceed  their  jurisdictions,  nor  alter  their  forms,  &c  And  as 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  hath  a  general  superintendency  over 
all  inferior  courts,  it  may  award  an  attachment  against  any 
such  court  usurping  a  jurisdiction  not  belonging  to  it :  but  it 
is  sometimes  usual  first  to  award  a  writ  of  prohibition,  and 
afterwards  an  attachment,  upon  its  continuing  to  proceed. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  §  25.  Qu.  whether  the  Court  of  K.  B. 
has  authority  to  direct  a  prohibition  to  the  lord  chancellor 
sitting  in  bankruptcy.     Ex.  p.  Cowan,  3  B.^  A.  123. 

If  a  court,  having  no  jurisdiction  of  a  cause  depending 
therein^  do  nevertheless  proceed,  the  judgment  in  such  court 
is  coritm  non  judice,  and  void ;  and  an  action  lies  against  the 
judges  who  give  the  judgment,  and  any  officer  that  executes  the 
process  under  them :  though  where  they  have  authority,  and 
give  an  ill  judgment,  there  the  party  who  executes  the  process, 
oc  upon  the  judgment  shall  be  excused.     1  Lil.  Ahr.  370. 

Judges  of  inferior  courts  may  be  punished  for  misbehaviour 
either  by  information  or  attachment.  Moravians  case,  Hardm. 
135.  Any  defects  in  the  proceedings  of  an  inferior  court 
cannot  be  amended  by  the  return,  which  is  not  part  of  the 
record.  The  King  v.  Holmes,  Id.  365.  Where  an  inferior 
court  returns  its  proceedings,  no  diminution  can  be  alleged. 
Satfer  v.  Curtis,  Ibid.  367> 

Action  on  the  case  lies  against  the  plaintiff  for  suing  one  in 
an  inferior  court,  where  the  cause  of  action  is  out  of  its 
jurisdiction.  1  Feni,  369.  And  if  a  plaintiff  on  a  contract 
for  a  large  sum,  splits  it  into  several  actions  for  small  sums  to 
give  an  inferior  court  jurisdiction,  a  prohibition  shall  go.  Mod. 
Cfu.  90.  A.  became  indebted  to  B.  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
40f.  for  the  carriage  of  parcels,  and  in  a  month  after  incurred 
another  debt  to  B.  for  the  carriage  of  another  parcel.  A.  brought 
two  actions  in  the  county  court  for  the  respective  debts.  It 
was  held  that  the  causes  of  action  were  distinct,  and  that  A. 
was  entitled  to  sue  separately  for  each  debt,  and  the  court 
refused  a  prohibition.     1  Bam.  S;  Adol.  672. 

Striking  in  the  courts  at  Westminster  was  formerly  punished 
by  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  &c  How 
oomiempU  to  courts  in  general  are  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, &c.^  see  tits.  Attachment,  Misprison.  See  farther  as 
to  particular  courts,  post.  Court  Baron,  ^c,  and  under  tits. 
Km^s  Bench,  Chancery,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 

A  by-stander  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  disturbing  the 
court.  6  Term  Rep.  530.  Where  a  defendant,  in  addressing 
a  jury  at  Nisi  Prius,  is  guilty  of  a  contempt,  the  court  has  the 
power  of  fining  him.  2  Bam.  4*  Aid.  320 :  and  see  Tidd's 
Prac.  480.  (9th  ed.) 

By  Stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  $  15.  in  indictments  and  imprison- 
ments for  felony  or  misdemeanour  committed  in,  upon,  or  with 
respect  to  any  court,  &c,  erected  or  maintained,  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  at  the  expence  of  any  county,  riding,  or  division,  the 
property,  real  or  personal,^  may  be  stated  to  belong  to  the 
ooonty,  &C. 

CouBT  OF  Admiralty.     See  tit.  AdmiraUy. 

CoDBT  Baron,  Curia  Baronis.']  A  court  which  every  lord 
of  a  manor  hath  within  his  own  precinct ;  it  is  an  inseparable 
incident  to  the  manor :  and  must  be  held  by  prescription,  for 
it  cannot  be  created  at  this  day.  1  Inst.  58 :  4  Inst.  268.  A 
court  boron  must  be  kept  on  some  part  of  the  manor,  and  is  of 
two  natures; 

1.  By  common  law,  which  is  the  barons'  or  freeholders' 
court,  of  which  the  freeholders  being  suitors  are  the  judges ; 
nd  this  cannot  be  a  court  baron  without  two  suitors  at  least. 
The  steward  of  this  coiurt  is  rather  the  register  than  the  judge. 
2.  By  custom,    which  is    called    the  customary  court ;    and  | 

VOL.  I. 


concerns  the  customary  tenants  and  copyholders,  whereof  the 
lord  or  his  steward  is  judge.  See  tit.  Copyhold,  and  see  tit. 
Court  Baron,  Bac.  Ab.  (7th  ed.) 

The  court  baron  may  be  of  this  double  nature,  or  one  may 
be  without  the  other ;  but  as  there  can  be  no  court  baron  at 
common  law  without  freeholders,  so  there  cannot  be  a  cus- 
tomary court  without  copyholders  or  customary  tenants. 
4  Rep.  26:  6  Rep.  11,  12:  2  Inst.  II9.     See  tit.  Copyhold. 

The  freeholders'  court,  whose  most  important  business  is  to 
determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all  controversies  relating  to  lands 
within  the  manor,  and  which  hath  also  jurisdiction  lor  trying 
actions  of  debt,  trespasses,  &c.  under  40^.,  may  be  held  every 
three  weeks,  and  is  something  like  a  county  court,  and  the 
proceedings  much  the  same :  though  on  recovery  of  debt,  they 
have  not  power  to  make  execution,  but  are  to  distrain  the 
defendant's  goods,  and  retain  them  till  satisfaction  is  made. 
See  5  Bam.SfA.69U 

The  proceedings  on  a  writ  of  right  may  be  removed  into  the 
county  courts  by  a  precept  from  the  sheriff  called  a  tolt  (quia 
lollit  causam).  3  Rep.  Pref.  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other 
actions  may  be  removed  into  the  superior  courts  by  the  king's 
writs  oi  pone,  or  accedas  ad  curiam,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  suit.     F.  N.  B.  4.  70 :  Finch  L.  444,  5. 

After  judgment  given  also,  a  writ  oi  false  judgment  lies  to 
the  courts  at  Westminster  to  re-hear  and  re-view  the  cause : 
and  not  a  writ  of  error ;  for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record :  and 
therefore  in  some  of  these  writs  of  removal,  the  first  direction 
given  is  to  cause  the  plaint  to  be  recorded ;  recordari  facias 
Yoquelam.    F.  N.  B.  1 8. 

The  other  court  baron,  for  taking  and  passing  of  estates, 
surrenders,  admittances,  &c.,  is  held  but  once  or  twice  in  a 
year  (usually  with  the  court  leet),  unless  it  be  on  purpose  to 

frant  an  estate;  and  then  it  is  holden  as  often  as  requisite, 
n  this  court  the  homage  jury  are  to  inquire  that  their  lords 
do  not  lose  their  services,  duties,  or  customs;  but  that  the 
tenants  make  their  suits  of  court,  pay  their  rents  and  heriots, 
&c,  and  keep  their  lands  and  tenements  in  repair ;  they  are 
to  present  all  common  and  private  nuisances,  which  may  pre- 
judice the  lord's  manor;  and  every  public  trespass  must  be 
punished  in  this  court,  by  amercement,  on  presenting  the 
same.  By  stat.  Extent,  Man.  4  Ed,  1.  it  shall  be  inquired  of 
customary  tenants,  what  they  hold,  by  what  works,  rents, 
heriots,  services,  &c;  and  of  the  lord's  woods,  and  other 
profits,  fishing,  &c. 

The  steward  is  not  merely  the  minister,  but  a  constituent 
and  essential  part  of  this  court,  which  cannot  be  held  without 
him,  and  he  is  therefore  not  civilly  responsible  for  the  mistake 
of  the  bailiff,  in  taking  the  goods  of  a  wrong  person.  2  B.^A. 
473.  And  it  must  be  held  before  two  free  suitors.  4  Term 
Rep.  446.  n. 

By  Stat  1  (jimlgoZ)  Jac.  \.  c.  5.  stewards  of  courts  leet,  or 
courts  baron,  being  guilty  of  extortion,  shall  forfeit  40/1  and  be 
incapacitated. 

Court  op  Chancery.     See  Chancery. 

Court  of  Chivalry,  Curia  Militaris.^  Otherwise  called 
the  marshal  court ;  the  judges  of  it  are  the  lord  high  const  Able 
of  England,  and  the  earl  marshal :  this  court  is  said  to  be  the 
fountain  of  the  martial  law,  and  the  earl  marshal  hath  both  a 
judicial  and  ministerial  power,  for  he  is  not  only  one  of  the 
judges,  but  is  to  see  execution  done.  4  Inst,  123.  See  tit  Court 
MartiaL 

The  court  of  chivalry  is  the  only  court  military  known  to, 
and  established  by,  the  permanent  laws  of  the  land ;  it  was 
formerly  held  before  the  lord  high  constable  and  earl  marshal 
of  England,  jointly;  but  since  the  extinguishment  of  the 
former  office,  it  hath  usually,  with  respect  to  civil  matters, 
been  before  Uie  earl  marshal  only.  See  tit.  Constable, — From 
the  sentence  of  this  court  an  appeal  lies  immediately  to  the 
king  in  person.  4  Inst,  125.  This  court  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion in  times  of  pure  chivalry^  and  afterwards^  during  our 
2  T 
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connexions  with  the  Continent,  by  the  territories  which  our 
princes  held  in  France ;  but  it  is  now  grown  almost  entirely 
out  of  use,  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  its  jurisdiction^  and 
want  of  power  to  enforce  its  judgments.     S  Comm.  6S, 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  declared  by  stat.  13  12.  2. 
c.  2.  to  be  this :  "  that  it  hath  cognisance  of  contracts  touch- 
ing deeds  of  arms,  or  of  war,  out  of  the  realm ;  and  also  of 
things  which  touch  war  within  the  realm,  which  cannot  be 
determined  or  discussed  by  the  common  law ;  together  with 
other  usages  and  customs  to  the  same  matters  ajipertaining." 
So  that  wherever  the  common  law  can  give  redress,  this  court 
hath  no  jurisdiction :  which  has  thrown  it  entirely  out  of  use, 
as  to  matters  of  contract,  all  such  being  usually  cognizable  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster-hall,  if  not  directly,  at  least  by 
fiction  of  law :  as  if  a  contract  be  made  at  Gibraltar,  the 
plaintiff  may  suppose  it  made  at  Westminster^  &c. ;  for  the 
locality,  or  place  c^  making  it,  is  of  no  consequence  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  the  contract. 

The  words,  "  other  usages  and  customs,"  support  the  claim 
of  this  court.  1 .  To  give  relief  to  such  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  as  think  themselves  aggrieved  in  matters  of  honour: 
and  2.  To  keep  up  the  distinction  of  degrees  and  quality. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  this  court  of 
chivalry  is  principally  in  two  points ;  the  redressing  injuries  of 
honour,  and  correcting  encroachments  in  matters  of  coat- 
armour^  precedency,  and  other  distinctions  of  families. 

As  a  court  of  honour,  it  is  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  such  as 
are  aggrieved  in  that  point ;  a  point  of  a  nature  so  nice  and  so 
delicate,  that  its  wrongs  and  injuries  escape  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  yet  are  fit  to  be  redressed  somewhere ;  such  for 
instance  as  calling  a  man  coward,  or  giving  him  the  lie ;  for 
which,  as  they  are  productive  of  no  immecUate  damage  to  his 
person  or  property,  no  action  will  lie  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster ;  and  yet  they  are  such  injuries  as  will  prompt  every 
man  of  spirit  to  demand  some  honourable  amends,  which  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  land  was  appointed  to  be  given  in  the 
court  of  chivfidry.  Year  Book,  87  Hen.  6. 21 :  Sdden  of  Duels, 
c.  10  :  Hal,  Hist.  C.  Is*  37*  But  modem  resolutions  have 
determined,  that  how  much  soever  such  a  jurisdiction  may  be 
expedient,  yet  no  action  for  words  will  at  present  lie  therein. 
8alk.  583 :  7  Mod.  125  :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  4.  §  7,  8.  And  it 
hath  always  been  most  clearly  holden  {Hal.  Hist.  C.  L.  SJ.), 
that  as  this  court  cannot  meddle  with  any  thing  determinable 
by  the  common  law>  it  therefore  can  give  no  pecuniary  satis- 
faction or  damages,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  and  determina- 
tion thereof  is  ever  of  common  law  cognizance.  And  therefore 
this  court  of  chivalry  can  at  most  only  order  reparation  in  point 
of  honour ;  to  compel  the  defendant  mendacium  sibi  ipsi  impo- 
nere,  to  take  the  lie  he  has  given  upon  himself,  or  to  make 
such  other  submission  as  the  laws  of  honour  may  require. 
1  Ro.  Ah.  128.  Neither  can  this  court,  as  to  the  point  of 
reparation  in  honour,  hold  a  plea  of  any  such  word,  or  thing 
wherein  the  party  is  relievable  by  the  courts  of  common  law. 
As  if  a  man  give  another  a  blow,  or  call  him  thief  or  murderer ; 
for  in  both  these  cases  the  common  law  has  pointed  out  his 
proper  remedy  by  actipn« 

As  to  the  other  point  of  jurisdiction,  the  redressing  of 
encroachments  and  usurpation  m  matters  of  heraldry  and  coat- 
armour  ;  it  is  the  business  of  this  court,  according  to  S'nr 
Matthew  Hale,  to  adjust  the  right  of  armorial  ensigns,  bearings, 
crests,  supporters,  pennons,  &c,  and  also  rights  of  place  or  pre- 
cedence, where  the  king's  patent  or  act  of  parliament  ( which  can- 
not be  over- ruled  by  this  court)  have  not  already  determined  it. 

The  proceedinss  in  this  court  are  by  petition,  in  a  summaiy 
way ;  and  the  tnal  not  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  but  by  wit- 
nesses, or  by  combat.  Co.  LU.  26l.  See  tit.  BatteL  But  as 
it  cannot  imprison,  not  being  a  court  of  record,  and  as  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  superior  courts,  it  is  now  confined  to  so 
narrow  and  restrained  a  jurisdiction,  it  has  fallen  into  contempt 
and  disuse.     The  marshalling  of  coat-armour,    which   was 


formerly  the  pride  and  study  of  all  the  best  families  in  the 
kingdom,  is  now  greatly  disregarded ;  and  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  certain  officers  and  attendants  upon  this  court,  called 
heralds^  who  consider  it  only  as  a  matter  of  lucre  and  not  of 
justice:  whereby  such  falsity  and  confuncm  have  crept  into 
their  records  (which  ought  to  be  the  standing  evidence  of 
families,  descents,  and  coat-armour),  that  though  f<mnerly  some 
credit  has  been  paid  to  their  testimony^  now  even  their  com- 
mon seal  will  not  be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  justice 
in  the  kingdom.  2  RoL  Abr.  686:  2  Jon.  224.  But  thdr 
original  visitation-bodu^  compiled  when  progresses  "were  so- 
lemnly and  regularly  made  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom^  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  families,  and  to  r^;ister  such  marriages 
and  descents  as  were  verified  to  them  upon  oath,  are  allowed 
to  be  good  evidence  of  pedimes.  And  it  is  much  to  be  wished, 
that  this  practice  of  visitation  at  certain  periods  were  revived ; 
for  the  failure  of  inquisitions  post  mortem,  by  the  abolition  of 
military  tenures,  combined  with  the  negligence  of  heralds  in 
omitting  their  usual  progresses,  has  rendered  the  proc^  of  a 
modem  descent  for  the  recovery  of  an  estate  or  succession  to 
a  title  of  honour,  more  difficult  than  that  of  an  andent.  This 
will  be  indeed  remedied  for  the  future,  with  respect  to  claims 
of  peerage,  by  a  standine  order  (1 1th  May,  1767)  of  the  Houae 
of  Lords ;  directing  the  heralds  to  take  exact  accounts,  and  pre- 
serve regular  entries  of  all  peers  and  peeresses  of  England,  and 
their  respective  descendants ;  and  that  an  exact  pedigree  ci 
each  peer  and  his  family  shall,  on  the  day  of  his  first  admis- 
sion, be  delivered  to  the  house  by  Garter  the  principal  King- 
at-arms.  But  the  general  inconvenience,  affecting  mere  jmvate 
successions,  still  continues  without  a  remedy.    3  Comm.  103 — 6. 

Court-Christian,  Curia  Christianitatis.'}  The  ecclesi- 
astical judicature  opposed  to  the  civil  court,  or  lay  tribunal: 
and  as  in  secular  courts,  human  laws  are  maintained,  so  in  the 
Court-Christian,  the  laws  of  Christ  should  be  the  rule.  And 
therefore  the  judges  are  divines:  as  archbishops,  bishops,  arch- 
deacons, &c.     2  Inst.  488.    See  post,  tit.  Courts  Ecclesiastical. 

Courts  of  Conscience,  Curitg  Conscientias.']  Courts  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  by  summary  process  before  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  the  9th  year  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  the  Court  of  Conscience  or  Court  of  Re* 
quests,  in  London,  was  erected :  there  was  then  made  an  act 
of  common  council,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  should 
assign  monthly  two  aldermen  and  four  discreet  commoners, 
to  be  commissioners  to  sit  in  this  court  twice  a  week,  to  hear 
and  determine  all  matters  brought  before  them  between  party 
and  party,  between  citizens  and  freemen  of  London,  in  all  cases 
where  the  debt  or  damage  was  under  40^.  And  this  act  of 
common  council  was  confirmed  by  stat  1  Jac.  I.e.  14.  which 
empowered  the  commissioners  of  this  court  to  make  such  orders 
between  the  parties  touching  such  debts,  as  they  should  find 
stand  to  equity  and  good  conscience.  The  stat.  3  Jac.  1.  c.  15. 
fully  establishes  this  court ;  the  course  and  practice  whereof 
is  by  summons,  to  which  if  the  party  appear,  the  commissioners 
proceed  summarily  ;  examining  the  witnesses  of  both  parties^ 
or  the  parties  themselves  on  oath,  and  as  they  see  cause  give 
judgment.  And  if  the  party  summoned  appear  not,  the  com- 
missioners may  commit  him  to  the  compter  prison  till  he  does ; 
also  the  commissioners  have  power  to  commit  a  person  refu&ing 
to  obey  their  orders,  &c 

By  stat.  14  G.  2.  c.  10.  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  c^  Con- 
science are  regulated ;  and  in  case  any  person  affront  or  insult 
any  of  the  commissioners,  on  their  certifying  it  to  the  lord 
mayor,  he  shall  punish  the  offender  by  fine,  not  exceeding  20^., 
or  may  imprison  him  ten  days.  See  25  G.  3.  c.  45 :  26  G.  3. 
c.  38.     Debtors. 

By  39  and  40  G.  3.  c.  104.  (a  local  act)  the  acts  3  Jac.  I. 
c.  15.  and  14  G.  2.  c.  10.  are  explained  and  amended,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  London  Court  of  Conscience  extended  to  51. 
See  7  East,  47.  50:  14  E.  R.  301. 

There  are  some  distinctions,  deserving  notice,  between  the 


COURTS — OF  Conscience. 


fonner  acts  of  parliament,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in 
London^  and  the  $9  and  40  G,  3,  c.  104.    By  the  former  acts  the 
Court  of  Requests  had  no  jurisdiction  in  a  suit,  unless  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  were  resident  within  the  citv.     2  H. 
Bloc.  220.  and  see  5  Dumf.  ^  East,  535, 6.  (a.)  8 :  Moore,  429  : 
1  Bing.  388.  S,  C.    But  this  is  not  necessary  under  the  89  and 
40  G.  3.  c.  104.  which  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to 
debts  not  exceeding  51,  due  to  any  person  or  persons,  whether 
residing  within  the  city  or  elsewhere.     It  is  necessary,  how- 
erer,  under  the  latter  act,  that  the  defendant  should  be  a 
person  residing  or  inhabiting  within  the  city,  or  its  liberties, 
or  keeping  a  house,  &c.,  or  seeking  a  livelihood  there :  and  if  a 
party's  r^idence  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of   the  Court  of 
Requests  for  London,  his  occasionally  underwriting  a  policy  at 
Lloyd's  Cofiee* house,  where  he  has  a  seat,  is  not  his  seeking 
a  liTelihood  within  the  city,  so  as  to  subject  him  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court ;  it  must  be  followed  as  a  trade  or  business. 
5Esp.  Rep.  19:  and  see  1  Smith  R.  334.     So  where  a  de- 
fendant resided  in  Middlesex,  and  kept  a  warehouse  in  the 
city  of  London,  jointly  with  another  person,  but  told  the 
plaintiff  that  be  did  not  keep  the  warehouse,  and  the  plaintiff, 
upon    inquiry  in  the    neighbourhood    where   it  was,  could 
obtain  no  intelligence  respecting  him,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  would  not,  under  the  above  act  of  parliament,  exempt 
the  defendant  from  payine  costs,  on  the  ground  of  the  verdict 
beiug  under  5/L,  and  that  ne  ought  to  have  been  summoned  to 
the  Court  of  Requests.     1  New  Rep.     But    where  a  per- 
sim  rented  a  counting-house  in   the  city  of  London,  jointly 
with  another  person,  and  received  orders  there  for  his  business, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that  he  was  within   the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Requests  for  the  city  of  London, 
though  he  slept  and  resided  in  Southwark.     5  Taunt.  648  : 
1  Marsh,  269'  S.  C.     So  a  market  gardener,  who  rented  a 
itand  with  a  shed  over  it,  in  Fleet-market,  at  an  annual  rent, 
which  he  occupied  three  times  a  week  on  market  days,  till  ten 
o'dock  in  the  morning,  after  which,  and  on  all  other  days,  it 
WIS  occupied  by  others,  was  held  not  to  keep  a  stand,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  London  Court  of  Requests'  act,  so  as  to  be 
privileged  to  be  sued  there  for  a  debt  under  5l.     8  East,  336. 
The  Court  of  Requests  for  London  having  been  found  ex- 
tremely beneficial,  courts  of  a  similar  nature  were  established 
by  act  of  parliament  in  various  populous  districts ;  as  in  the 
cities  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  by  1  fV.^  M.  sess.  I.  c.  8  ;  in 
the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  &c,  by  the  22  G.  2. 
c  47.  (exnlained  and  amended  by  the  32  G.  2.  c.  6.) :  46  G.  3. 
C.87:  and  4  G.  4.  c.  123:  in  the  city  and  liberty  of  West- 
nnnster,  and  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  by  the  28  G.  2. 
c  27.  (explained  and  amended  by  the  24  G.  2.  c.  42.) ;  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  by  the  25  G.  2.  c.  30.  (explained  and  amended 
hf  the  19  G.  S.  c.  68.) ;  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  &c.,  by  the 
24  G.  2.  c.  1 6  ;  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  &c.  by  the  25  G.  2. 
c  34;  in  the  town  and  port  of  Liverpool,  &c.,  by  the  25  G.  2. 
e.  43;  in  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth,  by  the  31  G.  2. 
c  24 ;  and  in  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Kingston- 
rnxm-HuU,  by  the  2  G.  3.  c.  38.     The  county  court  of  Mid- 
&KX  was  also  put  upon  a  different  footing,  by  the  23  G.  2. 
c  S3,  for  the  more  easy  and  speedy  recovery  of  small  debts. 
For  the  fees  of  the  county  clerk  of  Middlesex,  see  4  Dorvl. 
4"  RyL  27 S ;  and  for  decisions  on  the  above  statute,  see  Pratt's 
Cmrtt  of  RequesU,  39,  40:   5  Bam.Sg^  Cres.  532:  8  Dowl. 
S^RyL  155.  S.  C.    And  in  the  late  reign  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts  was  in  several  instances  extended  to  sums  not 
eieeeding  five  pounds ;  as  in  London,  by  the  39  and  40  G.  3. 
c  104.  before  mentioned ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  46  G.  3. 
c.  66;  in  the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  eastern 
half  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  by  the  46  G.  3.  c.  87.  (but 
fee  the  statute  4  G.  4.  c.  123.  §  12.  &c)  in  the  western  division 
of  the  same  hundred,  by  46  df.  3.  c.  188 ;  in  the  hundreds  of 
^ackheath,  Bromley,  and  Beckenham,  &c.,  by  the  47  G.  3. 
».  1.  c.  4;  in  the  town  and  port  of  Sandwich,  and  the  vills 
Ramsgate,  &c,  by  the  47  G.  3.  #ef#.  1 .  c.35;  in  the  parishes 


of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  &c.  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  by  the 
47  G.  3.  sess.  2.  c.  7 ;  in  the  town  of  Gravesend,  &c.,  by  the 

47  G.  3.  sess.  2.  c  40 ;  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  &&,  by  the 

48  G.  3.  c.  51 ;  in  Birmingham,  by  the  47  G.  3.  sess.  1.  c.  14; 
in  Manchester,  by  the  48  G.  3.  c.  43  ;  in  the  manors  of  Shef- 
field and  Ecdessdl,  by  48  G.  3.  c.  103  (a  writ  of  accedas  ad 
curiam  does  not  lie  from  this  court  to  the  Common  Pleas, 
10  Moore,  32.) ;  and  in  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  by  the  48  G.  3.  c.  IO9.  In  the  city  of 
Bath,  and  its  environs,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
requests  has  been  extended  to  sums  not  exceeding  10/.  by 
the  statute  45  G.  3.  c.  67 ;  and  in  the  city  of  Brist^,  &c,  to 
sums  exceeding  two  pounds,  and  not  amounting  to  any  sum  for 
which  an  arrest  on  mesne  process  may  by  law  take  place,  in 
all  actions  or  causes  of  debt  or  contract,  whereon  money  would 
be  recoverable  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  under  the  common 
counts,  in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  by  the  56  G.  3.  c.  76.  For 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  the  places  having  courts  of 
conscience,  with  the  statutes  by  which  they  are  created,  see 
Man.  Ex.  Append.  135.  &c 

In  order  to  proceed  under  the  Court  of  Requests'  act  for 
Southwark,  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  must  be  resident 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  8  Moore,  429 '  1  Bing. 
388.  S.  C.  But  where  the  defendant  lodged  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  court,  he  was  holden  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  statutes  22  G.  2.  c  47 :  46  G.  3.  c.  87 :  and 
4  G.  4.  c.  123;  although  he  carried  on  his  business,  and  the 
goods  were  delivered  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  plaintiff 
had  no  knowledge  of  his  lodging  within  it  till  after  the  process 
was  sued  out;  15  East,  647;  but  see  stat.  4  G.  4.  c.  123. 
§  14.  16.  by  which  the  clauses  in  the  Southwark  acts  respecting 
costs  being  repealed,  the  plaintiff  obtaining  a  verdict  for  any 
sum,  however  trifling,  is  entitled  to  costs  as  in  other  cases). 
And  no  person  to  whom  a  debt  is  owing,  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  and  recoverable  by  the  stats.  25  G.  2.  c.  34.  and 
47  G.  3.  sess.  1.  c.  14.  from  any  person  resident  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Birmingham  Court  of  Requests  can  recover 
costs,  if  he  sue  elsewhere  than  in  that  court,  wheresoever  the 
plainriff  may  reside,  or  the  cause  of  action  accrue.  4  Taunt. 
150:  1  Chit.  Rep.  636.  in  notis.  So  a  defendant  residing 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Requests  for  the  city  of 
Bath  is  entitled  to  be  sued  in  that  court  for  a  debt  under  ten 
pounds,  though  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  and  the  plaintiff 
resided,  out  of  the  jurisdiction;  and  if  such  an  action  be 
brought  elsewhere,  the  court  on  morion  will  deprive  the  plain- 
tiff of  costs.  3  Bam.  4*  Aid.  210:  1  Chit.  Rep.  635.  S.  C.i 
and  see  3  Dowl.  4*  Byl.  51. 

By  Stat  19  G.  3.  c.  70.  so  much  of  all  acts  for  recovery  of 
small  debts  as  authorizes  the  arrest  of  a  defendant  for  less  than 
10/.  is  repealed,  §  3.  And  by  §  4.  of  the  same  act  it  is  provided 
that  in  all  cases  when  final  judgment  shall  be  obtained  in  any 
inferior  court,  and  affidavit  made  thereof  in  any  court  of  record 
at  Westminster,  and  of  execution  being  issued  against  the 
person  or  effects  of  the  defendant ;  and  that  the  same  cannot  be 
found  within  the  jurisdicrion  of  the  inferior  court ;  the  record 
of  such  judgment  may  be  removed  into  the  superior  court,  and 
writs  of  execution  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  any  county,  &c.  By 
33  G.  3.  c.  68.  these  provisions  are  extended  to  iudgments  in  the 
courts  of  great  sessions,  and  county  courts  in  Wales,  and  to  the 
courts  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and 
Durham. 

By  25  G.  3.  c  45.  as  to  the  courts  of  conscience  in  London, 
Middlesex,  and  Southwark,  and  by  26  G.  3.  c.  38.  which 
extends  to  all  courts  of  conscience  in  the  kingdom,  the  time  of 
imprisonment  of  debtors  in  execution  is  regulated,  so  that  it 
shall  not  last  more  than  twenty  days  for  debts  not  exceeding 
20^.,  nor  more  than  forty  days  for  debts  not  exceeding  40^. 
Like  limitations  are  made  by  subsequent  local  acts  for  the 
respective  jurisdictions. 

Court,  County.     See  tit.  County  Court. 

Court  of  DblbgAtbs.  See  post,  tit.  Courts  Ecclesiastical,  6. 
2t2 
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Courts  Ecclesiastical^  Curice  Ecclesiasticce,  Spiritual 
Courts.'^  Are  those  courts  which  are  held  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity  as  supreme  eovemor  of  the  church,  for  matters  which 
chiefly  concern  religion.  4  Inst,  821.  And  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions whereby  the  church  of  England  is  governed,  are, 
1.  Divers  immemorial  customs.  2.  Our  own  provincial  con- 
stitutions; and  the  canons  made  in  convocations,  especially 
those  in  the  year  \603.  3.  Statutes  or  acts  of  parliament 
concerning  the  affairs  of  religion,  or  causes  of  ecclesiastical  cog- 
nizance :  particularly  the  rubricks  in  our  Common  Prayer  Book, 
founded  upon  the  statutes  of  uniformity.  4.  The  articles  of 
religion,  drawn  up  in  the  year  15()2,  ArticuU  Cleri,  9  Ed.  2. 
and  established  by  33  Eliz.  c.  12.  And  it  is  said,  by  the  gene- 
ral Canon  Law,  where  all  others  fail. 

As  to  suits  in  spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  they  are 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,  or  for  punishing  of  heresy, 
defamation,  laying  violent  hands  on  a  clerk,  and  the  like ;  and 
some  of  their  suits  are  to  recover  something  demanded,  as 
tithes,  a  legacy,  contract  of  marriage,  &c  And  in  causes  of 
this  nature,  the  courts  may  give  costs,  but  not  damages: 
things  that  properly  belonging  to  these  jurisdicticms  are  matri- 
monial and  testamentary;  and  such  defamatory  words,  for 
which  no  action  lies  at  law ;  as  for  calling  one  adulterer,  forni- 
cator, usurer,  or  the  like.     1 1  Rep.  54 :  Dyer,  240. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are,  according 
to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  by  citation,  libel,  answer  upon 
oath,  proof  by  witnesses,  and  presumptions,  &c,  and  after 
sentence,  for  contempt,  by  excommunication :  and  if  the  sen- 
tence is  disliked,  by  appeal. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  is  voluntary,  or  contentious ; 
the  voluntary  is  merely  concerned  in  doing  what  no  one  opposes, 
as  granting  dispensations,  licences,  faculties,  &c. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  these  courts  are  censures, 
punishments  pro  salute  anima,  by  way  of  penance,  &c.  They 
are  not  courts  of  record.     See  farther  tit.  Prohibition. 

Much  oppression  having  been  exercLsed  through  the  channel 
of  these  courts,  on  persons  charged  with  trifling  ofiences  within 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  stat.  27  O.  3.  c.  44.  limits  the 
time  of  commencing  suits  for  defamatory  words  to  six  months 
— and  for  incontinence  and  beating  in  the  church-yard  to 
eight  months.     See  tits.  Limitations,  Fornication. 

By  Stat.  .53  G.  3.  c.  127*  for  the  better  regulation  of  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  in  England,  and  the  more  easy  recovery  of 
church  rates  and  tithes  (and  a  similar  act,  54  G.  3.  c.  68.  for 
Ireland),  it  is  enacted,  that  excommunication  and  all  proceed- 
ings thereupon,  in  all  cases  (except  on  definitive  sentences  or 
decrees  pronounced  as  spiritusd  censures  for  offences  of  ecclesi- 
astical cognizance,)  shall  be  discontinued ;  and  instead  thereof 
a  writ  de  contumace  capiendo  (in  the  form  required  by  the  act) 
shall  issue  to  compel  the  party  to  obedience,  and  be  executed 
in  like  manner  as  the  writ  de  excom.  cap.  See  2  Barn.  Sf  Adol. 
139:  see  tit.  Excommunication,  &c.  By  this  act  justices  of 
peace  are  empowered  to  determine  complaints  respecting  tithes, 
not  exceeding  10/. ;  and  in  case  of  Quakers,  not  exceeding  50/. 
All  suits  for  tithes  must  be  brought  within  six  years  after  they 
are  due.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  recovery  of  church  and 
chapel  rates,  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  proctors  are  pro- 
hibited from  practising  in  the  several  ecclesiastical  courts, 
unless  duly  admitted  and  enrolled. 

By  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  Q3.  for  enforcing  process  upon  contempts 
in  Courts  Ecclesiastical  of  England  and  Ireland,  when  any 
suitors  having  privilege  of  peerage  or  of  parliament,  or  residing 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  shall  have 
been  duly  cited  to  appear  in  court,  or  to  comply  with  any  order 
of  such  court,  and  shall  refuse  obedience,  or  when  any  such 
person  shall  commit  a  contempt  in  face  of  the  court  or  other 
contempt,  the  judge  of  the  court  may  pronounce  such  person 
contumacious  and  in  contempt,  and  within  ten  days  signify 
the  same  to  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  form  mentioned  in  the 
^3  G.  3.  c.  127.  and  thereupon  in  case  the  party  shall  not  be 
privileged  of    peerage  or  parliament,  a  writ  de  contumace 


capiendo  shall  be  issued  from  Chancery,  directed  and  retumaUe 
as  a  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo,  and  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  eflect :  and  all  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
writ  de  excommunicato  capietido  shall  be  applicable  to  the  writ 
de  contumace  capiendo,  and  the  proceedings  thereupon ;  and  the 
officers  of  Chancery  in  England  and  Ireland  are  directed  to 
issue  such  writ  accordingly,  and  sheriffs,  gaolers,  &c  are  to 
execute  the  same  by  taking  and  detaining  the  body  of  the  party; 
and  upon  the  due  appearance  of  the  party,  or  his  due  submu- 
sion,  the  judge  of  the  Ecclesiastic^  Court  may  pronounce 
him  absolved  from  the  contempt,  and  order  the  sherifl*,  gaoler, 
&c.  to  discharge  him :  and  011  the  party  paying  his  lawful 
costs,  the  sherin*  shall  discharge  him. 

By  §  2.  in  all  cases  where  persons,  whether  privileged  or 
not,  domiciled,  or  residing  in  England  or  Ireland,  shall  have 
been  ordered  by  order  or  decree  of  such  court  to  pay  any  money, 
and  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  or  in  any  way  neglect  to  perform 
any  order  or  decree  of  such  court,  the  judge  may  pronounce 
him  contumacious  and  in  contempt,  and  within  ten  days  certify 
the  order  to  the  lord  chancellor.  When  such  party  shall  be 
seized  or  possessed  of  any  real  or  personal  estate  in  England, 
the  lord  chancellor  shall  cause  a  copy  of  the  order  to  be  en- 
rolled in  Chancery,  and  order  process  of  sequestration  to  issue 
against  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  such  party  in  order  to 
enforce  obedience,  as  if  the  cause  had  been  instituted  in  Chan- 
cery ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  may  make  order  in  respect  of 
the  sequestration,  and  in  respect  of  such  real  and  personal  estate 
as  he  shall  think  fit,  or  for  payment  of  the  monies  levied  into 
the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the  party  obtaining  the 
order,  if  the  same  was  for  payment  of  money,  or  if  not,  to  the 
credit  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

§  3.  makes  the  like  provisions  as  to  parties  possessed  of  real  or 
personal  estate  in  Ireland. 

^  4.  The  provisions  of  the  act  not  to  extend  to  orders  or 
decrees  made  more  than  six  years  before  the  passing  of  the  act. 

§  5.  Actions  for  any  thing  done  under  the  act  to  be  brought 
within  three  calendar  months,  and  party  may  plead  the  general 
issue,  and  shall  have  treble  costs  on  verdict,  or  if  plaintiff  non- 
suited or  discontinue,  &c. 

In  briefly  recounting  the  various  species  of  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  or,  as  they  are  often  styled.  Courts  Christian  {curite 
chrisiianitatis),  we  may  begin  with  the  lowest,  and  so  ascend 
gradually  to  the  supreme  court  of  appeal. 

1 .  The  Archdeacon's  Court  is  the  most  inferior  court  in  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  is  held,  in  the  archdeacon's 
absence,  before  a  judge  appointed  by  himself,  and  called  his 
official :  and  its  jurisdiction  is  sometimes  in  concurrence  with, 
sometimes  in  exclusion  of,  the  bishop's  court  of  the  diocese. 
From  hence,  however^  by  stat.  24  H.  S.  c.  12.  an  appeal  lies  to 
that  of  the  bishop. 

2.  The  Consistory  Court  of  every  diocesan  bishop  is  held  in 
their  several  cathecutds,  for  the  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes 
arising  within  their  respective  dioceses.  The  bishOp*s  chan* 
cellor,  or  his  commissary,  is  the  judge;  and  from  his  sentence 
an  appeal  lies,  by  virtue  of  the  same  statute,  to  the  aichfaisbop 
of  each  province  respectively. 

3.  As  to  The  Court  of  Arches,  see  tit.  Arches  Court 

4f,  The  Court  of  Peculiars  is  a  branch  of,  and  annexed  to,  the 
Court  of  Arches.  It  has  a  jurisdiction  over  all  those  parishes 
dispersed  through  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  the  midst  of 
other  dioceses,  which  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary's  jurisdic- 
tion, and  subject  to  the  metropolitan  only.  All  ecclesiastical 
causes,  arising  within  these  peculiar  or  exempt  jurisdictions,  aie, 
originally,  cognizable  by  this  court ;  from  which  an  appeal  lay 
formerly  to  the  pope,  but  now  bv  the  stat.  25  H.  8.  c.  10.  to 
the  king  in  Chancery. 

5.  The  Prerogative  Court  is  establbihed  for  the  trial  of  all 
testamentary  causes,  where  the  deceased  hath  left  bona  notabilia 
within  two  different  dioceses.  In  which  case  the  probate  of 
wills  belongs  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  by  way  of  spe- 
cial prerogative.     And  all  causes  relating  to  the  wil^  adminis* 
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trations,  or  legacies,  of  such  persons,  are  originally  co^izable 
herein,  b^ore  a  judge  appointed  by  the  archbishop,  called  the 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  from  whom  an  appeal  lies  by 
^at  25  H,  8.  c.  19'  to  the  king  in  Chancery,  instead  of  the 
po])e  as  formerly. 

6.  The  Great  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  was 
the  Court  of  Delegates,  appointed  by  the  king's  commission 
under  his  Great  1^1,  and  issuing  out  of  Cbancery,  but  the 
power  and  franchises  of  this  court  are  now  by  2  and  8  W,  4. 
c.  9^  transferred  to  the  Privy  Council  (see  infra)*  This 
commission  was  frequently  filled  with  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  always  with  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
and  doctors  of  the  civil  law.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  always 
looked  upon  by  the  English  nation,  even  in  the  time  of  popery, 
with  an  evil  eye ;  as  beuig  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  independence  of  the 
whole  realm;  and  were  first  introduced  in  very  turbulent 
times  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  King  Stephen  (A.  D.  1151) ;  at 
the  same  period  (Sir  Henry  Spelman  observes)  that  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  were  first  imported  into  England.  Cod,  Vet. 
Leg.  815.  But  in  a  few  years  after,  to  obviate  this  growing 
practice,  the  constitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  11  Hen.  II.  cm 
account  of  the  disturbances  raised  by  Archbishop  Beckett  and 
other  sealots  of  the  Holy  See,  expressly  declare  (chap.  8.)  that 
appeals  in  causes  ecclesiastical  ought  to  lie,  from  the  archdeacon 
to  the  diocesan ;  from  the  diocesan  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
province ;  and  from  the  archlnshop  to  the  king ;  and  are  not 
to  proceed  any  farther  without  special  licence  from  the  crown. 
But  the  unhappy  advantage  that  was  given  in  the  reigns  of 
King  John  and  his  son  Henry  III.  to  the  encroaching  power  of 
the  pope,  who  was  ever  vigilant  to  improve  all  opportunities  of 
extenddnff  his  jurisdiction  hither,  at  length  riveted  the  custom 
of  appealing  to  Rome  in  causes  ecclesiastical  so  strongly,  that  it 
Aever  could  be  thoroughly  broken  off  till  the  grand  rupture 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  all  the  jurisdic- 
.tion  usurped  by  the  pope  in  matters  ecclesiastical  was  restored 
to  the  crown,  to  which  it  originally  belonged ;  so  that  the  stat. 
25  H,  8.  was  but  declaratory  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm. 
4  InH.  824. 

7-  A  Commission  of  Review  was  a  commission  sometimes 
granted,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  revise  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  of  Delegates ;  when  it  was  apprehended  they  had  been 
led  into  a  material  error.  But  it  is  now  abolished  from  1st  Feb. 
1 88S,  and  the  final  af^peal  from  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty 
Courts  is  to  the  king  in  council.     2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  92. 

These  are  now  the  principal  courts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion ;  none  of  which  are  allowed  to  be  courts  of  record ;  no 
more  than  was  another  much  more  formidable  jurisdiction,  but 
now  deservedly  annihilated,  viz,  the  Court  of  the  King's  High 
Commission  in  causes  ecdesiasticaL  This  court  was  erected 
and  united  to  the  regal  power  by  virtue  of  the  stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  1. 
instead  of  a  larger  jurisdiction,  which  had  before  been  exercised 
under  the  pope's  authority.  It  was  intended  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  and  peace  of  the  church,  by  reforming,  ordering,  and 
eorrecting  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  persons,  and  all  manner 
of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  ofiences,  contempts,  and 
enormities;  under  the  shelter  of  which  very  general  words 
means  were  found  in  that  and  the  two  succeedmg  reigns  to 
vest  in  the  high  commissioners  extraordinary  an  almost 
despotic  power  of  fining  and  imprisoning ;  which  they  exerted 
much  beyond  the  degree  of  the  ofience  itself,  and  frequently 
over  ofiences  by  no  means  of  spiritual  cognizance.  For  these 
reasons,  this  court  was  justly  abolished  by  stat*  16  Car,  1.  c.  2. 
See  3  Comm,  64.  4*  fcq. 

The  wrongs  or  injuries  cognizable  by  the  Ecderiastical  Court 
not  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender  himself,  relate  chiefly 
to  the  non-payment  of  tithes  or  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  and 
fees ;  for  spoliations  and  dilapidations  of  church  benefices, 
churches,  &c;  matrimonial  causes  and  testamentary  causes: 
as  to  all  these  see  the  proper  titles  in  this  Diet. 
.See  fiulher  on  the  general   principles  as  to  the  jurisdic- 


tion of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  this  Diet  tits.  Canon  Law,  Civil 
Law, 

Courts  op  Equity.     See  title  Equity. 

Courts  op  Gubrra.  Courts  holden  upon  Neighbour  Feuds 
and  Riots.     Scotch  Diet. 

Court  op  Hustings,  Curia  Hustingi.']  The  highest  court 
of  record,  holden  at  Guildhall,  for  the  City  of  London,  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  the  sheriffs  and  recorder. 
4  Inst.  247.  This  court  determines  all  pleas  real,  personal, 
and  mixt :  and  here  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
rents,  and  services,  within  the  City  of  Ixmdon  and  suburbs  of 
the  same,  are  pleadable  in  two  Hustings  ;  one  called  Hustings 
of  plea  of  lands,  and  the  other  Hustings  of  common  pleas.  In 
this  court  the  burgesses  to  serve  for  the  city  in  parliament, 
must  be  elected  by  the  livery  of  the  respective  companies. 

In  the  Hustings  of  plea  of  lands  are  brought  writs  of  right 
patent,  directed  to  the  shenfis  of  London,  on  which  writs  the 
tenant  shall  have  three  summonses  at  the  three  hustings  next 
follovring,  and  after  the  three  summonses  there  shall  be  three 
essoins  at  three  other  hustings  next  ensuing,  and  at  the  next 
hustings  after  the  third  essoin,  if  the  tenant  makes  default, 
process  shall  be  had  against  him  by  grand  cape,  or  petit  cape, 
&c  If  the  tenant  appears,  the  demandant  is  to  declare  in  the 
nature  of  what  writ  he  will ;  without  makins  protestation  to 
sue  in  nature  of  any  writ ;  then  the  tenant  shsdl  have  the  view, 
&C. ;  and  if  the  parties  plead  to  judgment,  the  judgment  shall 
be  given  by  the  recorder :  but  no  damages,  by  the  custom  of 
the  city,  are  recoverable  in  any  such  writ  of  right  patent. 

In  the  Hustings  of  common  pleas  are  pleadable,  writs  ex  gravi 
querela,  writs  of  gavelet,  of  dower,  waste,  &c ;  also  writs  of 
exigent  are  taken  out  in  the  hustings ;  and  at  the  fifth  hustings 
the  outlawries  are  awarded,  and  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
recorder. 

If  an  erroneous  judgment  is  given  in  the  hustings,  the  paity 
grieved  may  sue  a  cofnmission  out  of  Chancery,  directed  to  cer- 
tain persons  to  examine  the  record,  and  thereupon  do  right. 
1  Rol.  Abr.  745. — See  farther  the  Privilegia  Londini ;  and 
this  Diet.  tit.  London. 

Court  op  Kino's  Bench.     See  King's  Bench, 

Court  op  the  Duchv  of  Lancaster.  See  tit.  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Dutchy,  Sfc* 

Court  Leet;  or  Leet. 

The  word  Lee/  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Saxon  law,  or 
in  Glanvil,  Bracton,  Britton,  Fleta,  or  the  Mirror,  our  most 
ancient  law  writers :  nor  in  any  statute  prior  to  stat.  27  Ed.  3, 
c.  28.  though  it  is  allowed  to  occur  in  the  Conqueror's  charter 
for  the  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
Domesday  Book.  Spelm.  in  Leta,  It  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  leod,  plebs;  and  to  mean  the  populi  curia,  or  folk- 
mote,  as  the  sherifi^s  toum  or  Leet  of  the  county  (at  least) 
appears  to  have  been  once  actually  called  (see  Spelman  in  verb. 
Folkmole)^  in  contradiction,  perhaps,  to  the  Halroote,  or  Court 
Baron,  which  consisted  of  the  free  tenants  only,  who  being  few 
in  number,  might  conveniently  assemble  in  the  lord's  nail ; 
whereas  the  Leet,  which  required  the  attendance  of  all  the 
resiants,  within  the  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  and 
concerned  the  administration  of  public  justice,  was  usually  held 
in  the  open  air.  Spelman  in  verb.  MaUobergium,  According 
to  Hawkins  {Leach's  Hawk,  P.  C,  ii.  112.  which  see)  a  Court 
Leet  is  a  court  of  record,  having  the  same  jurisdiction  within 
some  particular  precinct  which  the  sherifi^s  toum  hath  in  the 
county.     See  also  4  Comm.  278. 

The  view  of  frank-pledge,  visusfranciplegii,  means  the  ex- 
amination or  survey  of  the  free-pledges,  of  which  every  man, 
not  particularly  privileged,  was  anciently  obliged  to  have  nine, 
who  were  bound  that  be  should  be  idways  forthcoming  to 
answer  any  complaint.  The  better  to  understand  this,  we  are 
to  be  informed,  that  the  kingdom  being  divided  by  King 
Alfred  into  counties  or  shires,  and  each  county  into  hundreds^ 
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and  each  hundred  into  tithingSy  each  tithing  containing  ten 
families  or  households ;  the  heads  of  these  families  were  reci- 
procally bound  and  responsible  for  each  other ;  so  that^  in  fact, 
of  every  ten  householders  throughout  the  kingdom,  each  man 
had  nine  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour. 

Leet  is  also  a  word  used  for  a  law-day,  in  several  of  our 
ancient  statutes.     See  Dyer^  30.  6, 

That  the  leet  is  the  most  ancient  court  in  the  land  for  cri" 
minal  matters,  (the  court  baron  being  of  no  less  antiquity  in 
civil),  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  legal  authority. 
7  H.  6.  12.  b:  1  Roll.  Rep,  73.  For  though  we  do  not  meet 
with  the  ward  among  the  Saxons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  the  thing. 

Lord  Mansfield  states  tliat  this  court  was  coeval  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Saxons  here,  and  its  activity  '*  marked 
very  visibly  both  amongst  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes."  S  Burr. 
1 860.  In  those  times  whoever  possessed  a  vill  or  territory, 
with  the  liberties  of  soc,  sac,  &c.  (a  long  string  of  barbarous 
words)  was  the  lord  of  a  manor,  had  a  court  leet,  court  baron, 
and,  in  a  word,  every  privilege  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
possible  for  the  monarch  to  bestow,  or  for  the  subject  to  acquire. 
See  Spelman  in  verb.  Manerium. 

The  leet  is  a  court  of  record  for  the  cognizance  of  criminal 
matters,  or  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
king ;  though  a  subject,  usually  the  lord  of  a  manor,  may  be 
and  is  entitled  to  the  profits,  consisting  of  the  essoign  pence, 
fines,  and  amerciaments. 

It  is  held  before  the  steward  (or  was,  in  ancient  times, 
before  the  bailiff)  of  the  lord.  Mirror,  passim :  Finches  Law, 
248.  See  also  KenneiCs  P.  A.  319.  This  officer,  who  should 
be  a  barrister  of  learning  and  ability,  is  a  judge  of  record,  may 
take  recognizance  of  the  peace,  may  fine,  imprison,  and,  in  a 
word,  as  to  things  to  wluch  his  power  extends,  hath  equal 
power  with  the  justices  of  the  bench.  By  stat.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  5. 
he  is  prohibited  from  takine  to  the  value  of  I2d.  for  his  own 
use,  by  colour  of  any  grant  oi  the  profits  of  this  court. 

The  court  is  held  sometimes  once,  sometimes  thrice,  but 
most  commonly  twice  in  the  year ;  that  is,  within  a  month 
after  Easter,  and  a  month  after  Michaelmas;  and  cannot, 
unless  by  adjournment,  be  held  at  any  time  not  warranted  by 
ancient  usage.  See  Mag.  Char.  c.  35.  and  Spelman  in  v, 
Leta ;  according  to  whom  this  court  should  be  held  regularly 
only  once  a  year,  though  sometimes,  by  custom,  twice,  when  it 
is  called  residuum  letas.  As  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  held, 
that,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  any  where  within  the  precinct. 
S  H.  7'  S:  Owen,  35.  But,  more  strictly  speaking,  ought  to 
be  certain  and  accustomed.     RastalTs  Entries,  151. 

All  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  under  sixty, 
except  peers,  clerks,  women,  and  aliens,  resiant  within  the 
district,  whether  masters  or  servants,  owe  personal  suit  and 
attendance  to  this  court,  and  ought  to  be  here  sworn  to  their 
fealty  and  allegiance.  2  Inst.  120,  121.  And  here  also,  by 
immemorial  usage  and  of  common  right,  that  most  ancient 
constitutional  officer,  the  constable  (4  Inst,  265.),  and  sometimes 
by  prescription  the  mayor  of  a  borough  (see  stat.  2  G.  1.  c  4.), 
are  elected  and  sworn.  A  custom  for  a  steward  of  a  court 
leet  to  nominate  certain  persons  to  the  bailiff  to  be  summoned 
on  the  jury,  is  good.     2  Barn.  4*  Cres.  54i. 

The  general  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extends  to  all  crimes, 
offences,  and  misdemeanors,  at  the  common  law,  as  well  as 
to  several  others  which  have  been  subjected  to  it  by  act  of 
parliament.  These  are  inquired  after  by  a  body  of  the  suitors, 
elected,  sworn,  and  charged,  for  that  purpose,  who  must  not 
be  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  twenty-three ;  and  who,  in 
some  manors,  continue  in  office  for  a  whole  year,  while  in  others 
they  are  sworn  and  discharged  in  the  course  of  a  day.  What- 
ever they  find  they  present  to  the  steward,  who,  if  the  ofience 
be  treason  or  felony,  must  return  the  presentment  (in  these 
cases  called  an  indictment)  to  the  kins's  justices  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  gaol  delivery.  See  stats.  Jr.  2.  c.  13 : 1  Ed.  3.  st.  2. 
c.  17*    In  all  other  cases  he  has  power,  upon  the  complaint  of 


any  party^  grieved,  or  upon  suspicion  of  the  concealment  of  any 
offence,  to  cause  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  by  another  jury.  See  stats.  33  H.  8.  c  6.  and  1  £/tz. 
c.  1 7*  §  10.  But  the  presentment,  being  received,  and  the  day 
passed,  shall  be  held  true,  and  unless  it  concern  the  party's 
freehold,  shall  not  be  shaken  or  questioned  by  any  tribunal 
whatever.  Hale,  P.  C.  153.  5 :  Leaches  Hawk.  P.  C.  iL  1 11, 
112:  and  11  Co.  44.  Upon  every  presentment  of  the  jury 
retained  by  the  court,  an  amerciament  follows  of  course,  wmch 
is  afterwards  assessed  in  open  court  agreeable  to  Magma 
Charta,  c.  14.  by  the  pares  curice,  that  is,  the  peers  or  equals 
of  the  delinquent ;  and  affeered  or  reduced  to  a  predse  sum, 
by  two  or  more  suitors,  sworn  to  be  impartiaL  8  Rep.  39. 
See  also  stat.  W.  \.c.  6.  And  that  these  statutes  were  in  this 
particular  but  in  affirmation  of  the  common  law,  see  8  Rep, 
3Q.  b. :  2  Inst.  27*  The  amerciaments  thus  ascertained  are 
then  estreated  (or  extracted)  from  the  roll  or  book  in  which 
the  proceedines  are  recorded,  and  levied  by  the  bailifi^  by 
distress  and  sue  of  the  party's  goods  (8  Rep.  41.),  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  from  the  steward  to  that  effect,  or  may  be  recovered 
by  other  means,  as  by  a  process  of  levari  Jadas  {Hardr,  471.), 
or  action  of  debt.  BulL  N.  P.  l67-  No  crime  in  thoae  remote 
ages  appears  to  have  been  punished  by  death,  unless  it  were 
open  theft,  where  the  offender  is  taken  with  the  Tnaimmr,  that 
is,  with  the  thins  stolen  upon  him ;  and  of  this  crime,  and 
this  only,  the  cognuronce  did  not  belong  to  the  leet.  All  other 
offences,  of  what  nature  or  degree  soever,  subjected  the  party 
to  mulct  or  pecuniary  fine,  which  was  in  many  cases  deter- 
mined and  fixed.  This  pecuniary  composition,  with  reqpect  to 
certain  capital  ofienoes,  was  abrogated,  and  the  puniahment  of 
death  substituted  in  its  place,  by  King  Henry  I.  Spelman  im 
V.  Feh:  fVilkins,  LL.  Sax.  304. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  distinction  of  indictmenis  for 
felonies,  and  presentments  of  inferior  offimces,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  above  measure. 

It  has  been  said,  that  by  the  clause  nullus  vicecomes,  &c  in 
the  Great  Charter,  c.  17*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  leet  was 
abridged,  and  its  power  to  hear  and  determine  taken  away ; 
but  ^is  has  been  said  and  repeated  without  due  attention 
either  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  ^e  court,  or  to  the 
law  of  the  time.  No  ofience,  it  is  well  known,  is  at  this  day, 
or,  for  aught  that  appears,  ever  was,  heard  and  detennined  in 
the  leet  (nor,  before  the  period  referred  to,  by  any  other 
criminal  court  in  the  kingdom),  otherwise  than  upon  Uie  pre- 
sentment of  twelve  men,  or  what  we  now  call  in  moat  courts 
the  grand  jury.  This  presentment,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
serve, found  and  established  the  fact ;  and  judgment,  whether 
of  miserioordia,  mutilation,  or  death,  followed  as  an  inddent 
or  matter  of  course,  precisely,  indeed,  as  the  punishment  does 
at  this  day  on  the  verdict  for  the  king  of  the  petty  jury.  In 
fact,  therefore,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  leet  was  not  in  the  least 
abridged  or  affected  by  that  charter;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
the  barons  would  either  seek  or  suffer  the  diminution  of  th^  own 
privileges,  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  express  saving. 

That  thb  court  has  no  power  to  inquire  of  the  death  of  a 
man,  or  of  a  rape,  is  a  more  ancient,  but  not  less  erroneous 
opinion.  The  contrary  is  most  directly  and  expresdy  held  in 
the  Statutum  WalUas,  in  Britton,  Fleta,  the  Mirror,  and  the 
stat.  of  18  Ed.  2.  (which  statute,  though  it  enumerates  certain 
particulars  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  leet,  does  not  confine  it  to 
tbera  only) ;  all  much  older  and  better  authorities  than  die 
Book  of  Assises,  41  Ed.  3.  p.  40.  in  which  that  opinion  first 
appears. 

The  steward  of  a  leet  may  award  to  prison  penons  eidier 
indicted  or  accused  of  felony  before  hun,  or  guilty  ci  any 
contempt  in  the  face  of  the  court.  Stat.  Westm.  2.  c  13. 
which,  however,  seems  to  apply  only  to  the  sheriff*s  toum.  See 
Cromp.  J.  P.  92.  b.:  Ow.  113.  A  steward  of  a  court  leet 
having  told  W.  H.  that  he  was  a  resiant,  who  replied  he  Ued, 
thereupon  the  steward  fined  him  20/.,  and  adjudged  good,  with- 
out a  prescription  so  to  do ;  and  debt  lies  for  the  fine.     3  SalL 
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SS.     In  a  presentment  in  a  court  leet,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

diow  how  or  by  what  right  the  court  is  held.    1  Salk.  200. 

By  1  (vulgo  2)  Jac.  1.  c.  5.  stewards  of  courts  leet  and 

courts  banm  guilty  of  extortion  shall  forfeit  40/.,  and  be  inca- 


See  farther,  for  the  whole  of  this  subject.  Com,  Dig,  tit.  Led, 

The  court  leet  has  now  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  declining 

way ;  its  business,  as  well  as  that  of  the  toum,  having  for  the 

most  part  gndually  devolved  on  the  quarter  sessions.    See 

4  Ccmm,  274 :  8  Burr.  1864. 

This  last  circumstance  is  very  pathetically  lamented  by  the 
tngenioos  author  from  whom  the  above  account  of  the  court 
leet  is  principally  drawn,  and  to  whom  the  editor  of  the  present 
work  is  indebted  for  mudi  of  the  information  under  tit.  Con- 
MahU^  How  fu  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  court  leet 
in  the  present  extensive  deluge  of  crimes  is  advisable  or  not,  is 
a  question  not  to  be  determined  in  the  compass  here  allotted  to 
the  su^ect.  Every  one  desirous  of  bein^  accurately  informed 
of  the  nnndatimis  of  the  English  law  will  wish  that  the  learned 
author,  from  whom  the  above  extracts  have  been  made,  would 
spend  his  time  rather  in  examining  the  ancient  than  condemn- 
inff  the  present  state  of  our  jun^rudence.  For  the  former 
ta»  he  is  eminently  qualified ;  the  latter  is  only  worthy  of 
inferior  talents. 

Court  of  Mab8hai:<8Ba,  Curia  PakUii,'^  A  court  of  record 
to  hear  and  determine  causes  between  the  servants  of  the  king's 
household  and  others  within  the  verge ;  and  hath  jurisdiction 
of  all  matters  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  of  pleas  of 
trespass,  where  either  party  is  of  the  king's  family,  and  of  all 
other  actions  perMmal,  wherein  both  parties  are  the  king's  ser- 
vants; and  this  is  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Marshalsea.  1  Bulsi.  211.  But  the  Curia  PaiaiO,  erected  by 
King  Charles  I.,  by  letters-patent,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  made  a  court  of  record,  hath  power  to  try  all  personal 
actions,  as  debt,  treqmss,  slander,  trover,  actions  on  Uie  case, 
&C.,  between  party  and  party,  the  liberty  whereof  extends 
twelve  miles  about  Whitehall.  StaL  18R.2.  sl,l.  c.  3.  Which 
jurisdiction  was  confirmed  by  King  Charles  11. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  steward  of  the  king's  house- 
bold,  and  xnight  marshal  for  the  time  being,  and  the  steward 
of  the  court,  or  his  deputy,  being  always  a  lawver.  Crompt, 
Jmrisd,  102 :  Kiich,  199^  &c :  2  Insl,  548. 

This  court  is  kept  once  a-week  in  Southwark ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings here  are  either  by  capias  or  attachment,  which  is  to 
be  served  on  the  defendant  by  one  of  the  knight-marshal's  men, 
who  takes  bond  with  sureties  for  his  appearance  at  the  next 
eourt ;  upon  which  appearance  he  must  give  bail  to  answer  the 
determination  of  the  court ;  and  the  next  court  after  the  bail 
is  taken  the  plaintiff  is  to  declare  and  set  forth  the  cause  of  his 
action,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  issue  and  trial  by  a  jury,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  common  law  courts.  If  a  cause  is 
of  importance,  it  is  usually  removed  into  B.  R.  or  C.  B.  by  an 
habeas  corpus  cum  causa  ;  otherwise,  causes  are  here  brought 
to  trial  in  four  or  five  court-days.  The  inferior  business  of 
this  eourt  hath  of  late  years  been  much  reduced  by  the  new 
eoinis  of  conscience  in  and  near  London,  for  which  the  four 
counsel  belonging  to  the  court  were  indemnified  by  salaries 
daring  thdr  lives,  by  stat.  23  G,  2.  c.  27* 

By  Stat.  28  Ed,  1.  c.  8.  the  steward  and  marshal  of  the  king's 
house  are  not  to  hold  plea  of  freehold,  &c  Error  in  the 
Manludsea  Court  may  be  removed  into  the  King's  Bench. 
Simi,  5  Ed,  3.  si,  2.  c,  3,  And  the  fees  of  the  Mar^alsea  are 
lioxited  by  the  stat.  2  H.  ^  c,  23.  This  Marshalsea  is  that  of 
tiie  household ;  not  the  King's  Marshalsea,  whidi  belongs  to 
die  King's  Bench.    See  Court  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Sfc, 

CouBT  Mastial. 

Curia  Martialis.'}  A  court  for  trying  and  punishing  the 
militazy  oflgmy  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

l\:6}'<i:j^icUon}'ir(^rts  Martial, 


I  I.  Of  the  Origin  of  Courts  MartiaL — Though  the  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  with  regard  to  matters  of  war,  &c,, 
both  within  and  without  the  reahn,  not  determinable  hy  the 
general  municipal  law,  was  first  established  by  the  common 
law,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  several  statutes;  and  was 
never  objected  to,  even  in  criminal  cases,  till  the  post  of  high 
constable  was  laid  aside  (see  tits.  Constable,  Court  rf  Chivalry) ; 
yet  we  find  its  jurisdiction  encroached  upon  much  earlier;  for 
by  the  stat  18  H,  6,  c.  I9.  desertion  from  the  king's  army  was 
made  felony,  and  by  stats.  7  H.J-c.  I,  3  H.  8.  c  5,  benefit  of 
clergy  is  taken  away,  and  authority  given  to  justices  of  peace 
to  inquire  thereof,  and  hear  and  determine  the  same.  And 
Rapm  quotes  an  instance  of  Hen.  VII.  having  ordered  thone 
accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy  after  the  battle 
of  Stoke,  1487f  to  be  tried  by  commissioners  of  his  own 
appointing,  or  by  courts  martial,  according  to  the  martial  law  ; 
instead  of  the  usual  court  of  justice,  which  was  not  so  favour- 
able to  his  design  of  punishing  them  only  by  fines.  This, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  an  avaricious,  arbitrary,  and  illegal 
exertion  of  power,  not  authorised  by  any  law  of  the  land. 

From  the  time  that  the  Court  of  Chivalry  was  abridged  of 
its  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the  suppression  of  the  post  of  high 
constable  until  the  Revolution,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
regular  established  court  for  the  administration  of  martial  law. 
For  although  the  Court  of  Chivalry  still  continued  to  be  held 
from  time  to  time  by  the  earl  marshal,  its  authority  extended 
only  to  civil  matters;  and  notwithstanding  desertion  was  by 
stat.  2  and  3  Ed,  6.  c.  2.  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  other  military  crimes  were  made  punishable  by  fines,  im- 
prisonment, &C.,  and  by  stat.  39  EUz.  c,  11,  idle  and  wandering 
soldiers  and  mariners  were  to  be  reputed  as  felons,  and  to 
suffer,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  (with 
some  exceptions) ;  and  the  justices  of  assize  and  gaol-delivery 
were  to  hear  and  determine  these  offences ;  yet  there  are  in- 
stances during  this  period  of  othei  courts  being  erected  for  the 
administration  of  martial  law,  and  not  only  military  persons 
made  subject  to  it,  but  many  others  punished  thereby ;  some 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown,  and  others  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  parliament  only ;  and  it  was  a  circumstance  of 
nearly  a  similar  nature  that  occasioned  the  enacting  the  Peti- 
turn  of  Right,  3  C  1.  c.  1.  one  clause  of  which  was,  that  the 
commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  should  be  dissolved 
and  annulled,  and  no  such  commission  be  issued  for  the  future. 
Though  undoubtedly  these  commissions  were  illegal,  yet  the 
necessity  of  subordination  in  the  army,  and  the  impossitnlity  of 
establishing    that    subordination   without  martial  law,  soon 
became  apparent,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  passed  an  ordi" 
nance,  appointing  commissioners  to  execute  martial  law ;  which 
was  certainly  at  least  as  iraconstitutional  an  act  without  the 
assent  of  the  king  as  any  proceedings  of  his  had  been  without 
consent  of  parliament.     So  true  is  it  that  necessity  has  no  law, 
and  that  usurped  power  is  always  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
means  to  support  itself  at  least  as  severe  as,  and  generally  more 
violent  than,  those  which  it  previously  condemns  in  a  lawful 
government,  which  it  may  for  a  while  succeed  in  overturning, 
on  false  and  specious  pretexts  of  undefined  liberty. 

This  ordinance  was  passed  in  16*44,  and  afterwards  renewed 
by  the  parliament ;  and  in  process  of  time  adopted  as  a  model 
for  the  Mutiny  Act  passed  after  the  Revolution :  as  many 
other  regulations  made  during  the  powerful,  but  tyrannical, 
usurpation  of  sovereign  authority,  were  afterwards  modified  to 
the  true  genius  of  the  British  constitution. 

At  the  restoration,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  parlia- 
ment was  to  disband  the  army,  and  to  regulate  the  militia, 
among  whom  a  military  subordination  was  established  whenever 
they  were  drawn  out,  and  fines  and  imprisonments  imposed  on 
them  for  particular  delinquencies.     See  tit.  Militia, 

Charles  II.,  however,  kept  up  5,000  regular  troops,  for 
guards  and  garrisons,  by  his  own  authority ;  which  Ins  suc- 
cessor, James  II.,  by  d^rees  increased,  to  30,000,  and  more 
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numerous  armies  were  occasionally  raised  by  authority  of  par- 
liament ;  yet  we  iind  no  statute  for  the  government  of  these 
troops,  nor  was  it  till  after  the  Revolution  that  a  regular  act  of 
the  whole  legislature  passed  for  punishing  mutiny  and  de- 
sertion, Sic,  by  courts  martial. 

This  act  was  fir&t  occasioned  by  a  mutiny,  in  a  body  of 
English  and  Scotch  troops,  upon  their  being  ordered  to  Holland, 
to  replace  some  of  the  Dutch  troops  which  WilL  III.  had 
brought  over  with  him,  and  intended  to  keep  in  England. 
The  king  immediately  communicated  this  event  to  the  parlia- 
ment, who  readily  agreed  to  give  their  sanction  to  punish  the 
offenders;  and  on  the  3d  Apnl,  I689  (1  W.Sf  M.),  passed  an 
act  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  &c,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue in  force  only  until  November  following.  It  was,  how- 
ever, renewed  again  in  January,  and  has,  with  the  interruption 
of  about  three  years  only,  from  April,  I698,  to  February,  1701, 
been  annually  renewed  ever  since,  with  some  occasional  altera- 
tions and  amendments,  as  well  in  times  of  peace  as  war. 

II.  Of  the  Jurisdiction  tf  Courts  Martial — Martial  law,  as 
formerly  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown,  and  too  often 
made  subservient  to  bad  purposes,  iustly  became  obnoxious  to 
the  people ;  and  not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  legality,  of  its 
being  executed  in  times  of  peace,  has  been  absolutely  denied. 
It  is  laid  down  (3  Inst.  5^.)  that  if  a  lieutenant  or  other,  that 
hath  commission  of  martial  law,  doth  in  time  of  peace 
hang  or  otherwise  execute  any  man  by  colour  of  martial  law, 
this  is  murder^  for  it  is  against  Magna  Charta,  And  Hale 
(Hist*  C.  L.  c.  2.)  declares  martial  law  to  be,  in  reality,  no 
law,  but  something  indulged  rather  than  allowed  as  law ;  that 
the  necessity  of  order  and  discipline  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  give  it  countenance,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted in  time  of  peace,  when  the  king's  courts  are  open  for 
all  persons  to  receive  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
and  if  a  court  martial  put  a  man  to  death  in  time  of  peace,  the 
officers  are  guilty  of  murder.     See  H.  P.  C.  46. 

As  future  exigencies,  however,  have  arisen  in  the  state,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  alter  and  amend  the  old  laws,  and 
enact  new  ones ;  and,  since  the  custom  of  keeping  up  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war  has  become  prevalent 
and  general  throughout  Europe  (a  custom,  as  it  seems,  origin- 
ally introduced  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  about  1445),  the 
leg^islature  of  Great  Britain  has  also  judged  it  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  its  possessions,  and 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  (as  the  preamble  to  the 
Mutiny  Act  expresses  it),  to  maintain,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
a  standing  body  of  troops ;  and  to  authorise  the  exercise  of 
martial  law  among  them. 

A  proper  distinction  then  should  be  made  between  martial 
law,  as  formerly  executed,  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
crown,  and  unbounded  in  its  authority,  either  as  to  persons  or 
crimes,  and  that  at  present  established,  which  is  limited  with 
regard  to  both.  Courts  martial  are  at  present  held  by  the 
same  authority  as  the  other  courts  of  judicature  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and  the  king  (or  his  generals,  when  empowered  to  ap- 
point them)  has  the  same  prerogative  of  moderating  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  and  pardoning  and  remitting  punishments,  as  in 
other  cases ;  but  he  can  no  more  add  to,  nor  alter  the  sentence 
of  a  court  martial,  than  he  can  a  judgment  given  in  the  courts 
of  law.  Martial  law  is  now  exercised  within  its  proper  limits, 
by  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  parliament,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  criminals  by  courts  martial  acting  under  such 
authority,  cannot  be  regarded  as  illegal,  or  contrary  to  Magna 
Charta ;  since,  during  the  existence  of  the  statute  by  wmch 
these  courts  are  held,  martial  law,  so  modified  and  restrained,  is 
as  much  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  Magna  Charta  itself. 

Courts  martial  being  established  in  this  country  by  positive 
law,  their  proceedings,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  courts  of  Westminster-hall,  must  depend  upon  the  same 
rules  with  all  other  courts  which  are  instituted,  and  have  par- 
ticular powers  given  them,  and  whose  acts,  therefore,  may  be- 


come the  subject  of  application  to  the  ooorti  of  Westminster 
for  a  prohibition.     2  H.  Blackst.  100. 

Courts  martial  are  bound  by  the  same  rules  and  principles  of 
evidence  as  the  courts  of  law,  and  their  proceedings,  when  not 
otherwise  regulated  by  statute,  muat  be  in  accordance  theie^ 
with.  1  East,  813. 

It  is  not  incidental  to  the  duty  of  the  office  of  a  oommander- 
in-chief  of  a  squadron  to  hold  a  court  martial  on  an  inferior 
officer.    1  T.  R.  493.  affirmed  in  Dom.  Proe.  1  T.  R.  784. 

If  a  superior  officer  imprisons  his  inferior  officer  for  diaobe* 
dience  of  an  order  not  within  the  scope  of  military  antbority, 
he  is  liable  in  trespass,  althoueh  there  has  been  a  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  the  offence.     4  Taunt.  67- 

Courts  martial  cannot  sit  before  eight  in  the  mornings  or 
after  three  in  the  afternoon,  except  in  cases  which  require  an 
immediate  example ;  the  attendance,  therefore,  <^  the  members 
does  not  exceed  seven  hours  at  a  time,  and  they  are  at  liberty 
to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  till  they  have  fully  considered  the 
matter  before  them ;  and  when  they  come  to  give  their  opinions^ 
they  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  being  unanimous,  but  the 
prisoner  is  condemned  or  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  voioes ; 
except  in  cases  of  death,  where  nine  out  of  thirteen,  or  two- 
thirds,  if  there  be  more  than  thirteen  present,  must  concur  in 
opinion.     Articles  of  War,  §  15.  a.  8,  9> 

As  to  general  courts  martial,  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles 
of  War  are  very  explicit,  both  as  to  the  number  they  shall  con- 
sist of,  and  the  rank  of  the  officers  who  are  to  onnpose  Uiem. 

The  crimes  that  are  cognisable  by  a  court  martial,  as  repug- 
nant to  military  discipline,  are  pointed  out  by  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War,  which  every  military  man  is,  or  ou^t  t» 
be,  fully  acquainted  with,  and  therefore  not  necessary  to  be 
recited  here ;  and  as  to  other  crimes,  which  officers  and  soldiers 
beinff  guilty  of  are  to  be  tried  for  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
law.  It  IS  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them. 

By  the  last  article  in  the  code  of  military  laws,  courts  mar- 
tial are  authorised  to  take  cognizance  of  all  crimes  nU  capiial, 
and  all  disorders  and  neglects  which  officers  and  soldiers  may 
be  guilty  of,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  disci- 
pline, which  are  not  enumerated  in  the  preceding  artides,  and 
punish  them  at  their  discretion.  Art.  of  War,  §  20.  a.  5.  Upon 
the  authority  of  this  article  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
in  the  army  to  try  soldiers  by  courts  martial  for  thef^  and 
other  crimes  cogniaable  before  the  courts  of  law.  But  it  seems 
questionable  whether  an  exception  m^ht  not,  in  many  such 
cases,  be  made  to  their  jurisdiction ;  for  the  Mutiny  Acts  and 
Articles  of  War,  §  11.  a.  1.  expressly  direct,  that  any  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier,  who  shall  be  accused  of  any 
capital  crime,  violence,  or  offence,  against  the  person,  estate,  or 
property  of  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  punishable  by  tha 
laws  of  the  land,  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magistrate 
by  the  commanding  officer,  under  penalty  of  his  beins  cashiered' 
in  case  of  refusal.  There  was  formerly  an  artide,  ot  lale 
omitted,  particularly  authoriaing  courts  martial  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  all  soldiers  accused  of  stealing  from  their  comrades. 

The  persons  liable  to  martial  law  are  likewise  enumerated  in 
the  act  and  the  articles.  The  latter  mention  only  officers,  sol- 
diers, and  persons  serving  with  the  armies  in  the  field ;  but 
Hale  and  others  are  of  ojnnion  that  aliens,  who  in  a  hostile 
manner  invade  the  kingdom,  whether  their  kine  were  at  war  or 
peace  with  ours,  and  whether  they  come  by  themselves  or  in 
company  with  English  traitors,  cannot  be  punished  as  traitors, 
but  must  be  dealt  with  by  martial  law.  H.  P.  C.  cc  10.  15 : 
3  Inst.  11.  This,  however,  means  martial  law  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  cannot  be  applied  to  proceedings 
under  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  which  kind  of  martial  law  is  un- 
known in  this  kingdom.  The  receiving  pay  as  a  soldier  sub- 
jects the  receiver  to  military  jurisdiction.  The  Court  of  C  P. 
therefore  refused  to  grant  a  prohibition  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  passed  against  one  wba 
received  pay  as  a  soldier,  but  who  assumed  the  military  charac- 
ter merely  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  in  the  usual  course  of 
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that  service ;  and  this  though  the  proceedings  of  the  court  mar- 
tial appeared,  in  some  instances^  to  be  erroneous.  Grant  v. 
Sir  Charles  Gould,  2  H.  Black,  Rep.  69. 

Officers  on  half-paj  are  not  liable  to  trial  by  coiirt  martial. 
See  (^nnions  of  the  judges:  M*  Arthur  oh  Courts  Martial,  v-  1. 
196:  Borne' s  Notes,  432.  But  it  is  otherwise  as  to  officers 
holding  brevet  commissions.     M'Artlmr,  t;.  1.  201. 

The  Articles  of  War  in  a  few  cases  point  out  the  express 
sentence  to  be  passed  on  criminals,  without  any  alternative ;  in 
some  an  optional  power  is  given  of  punishing  with  death,  or 
otherwise,  and  in  others  offenders  are  punished  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  omitting  the  word  death  ;  evidently  meaning 
thereby  to  exclude  the  power  of  punishing  capitally  in  such 


In  cases  where  an  optional  power  is  vested  in  the  court  to 
punish  with  death  or  otherwise,  the  question  to  follow  that  of 
guilty  or  not  guilttf  (upon  the  court,  or  the  majority  of  it,  de- 
claring for  the  former),  is  whether  or  not  the  prisoner  shall 
suffer  death  ?  If  two-thirds  of  the  court  do  not  concur  in  the 
affirmative,  the  votes  of  the  affirmants  are  confddered  as  void. 
A  lesser  number  than  two-thirds  being,  as  was  before  said,  in- 
competent to  give  judgment  of  death,  another  question  becomes 
necessary  to  be  proposed  to  every  member,  what  punishment 
other  than  death  ^all  the  prisoner  undergo  ?  And  each  mem- 
ber gives  his  voice,  de  novo,  on  this  question,  wherein  a  majority 
is  competent  to  determine. 

The  crimes  cognizable  by  a  court  martial  may  be  divided 
into  Jehnies  and  misdemeanors  ;  or,  more  properly,  into  capital 
ofiences,  and  offences  only  criminal,  and  not  capital ;  and  if,  on 
the  evidence,  a  prLsoner  does  not  appear  guilty  of  a  crime  of  so 
capital  a  nature  as  is  set  forth  in  the  charge,  the  court  may 
find  him  guilty  in  a  less  degree ;  but  they  cannot  declare  him 


It  is  enacted  by  the  MtUiny  Acts  that  no  officer  or  soldier, 
being  acquitted  or  convicted  of  any  offence,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
tried  a  second  time  by  the  same  or  any  other  court  martial  for 
the  same  offence,  unless  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  a  regi- 
mental to  a  general  court  martial ;  and  by  the  Articles  of  War, 
''  If  upon  a  second  hearing  the  appeal  shall  appear  to  be  vexa- 
tious and  groundless,  the  person  so  appealing  shall  be  punished 
at  the  discretion  of  the  general  court  martial."  No  sentence 
given  by  any  court  martial,  and  signed  by  the  president,  is 
nable  to  be  revised  more  than  once ;  and  this  may  be  rather 
deemed  an  appeal  to  the  same  court  than  a  new  trial,  since  in 
this  case  the  same  persons  only  are  to  re-consider  what  they 
have  already  done,  without  any  new  judges  being  added  to 
them,  or  any  new  witnesses  produced. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  president  and 
members  of  a  court  martial,  and  that  of  the  judge  advocate. 
The  former  are  sworn  not  only  to  conceal  the  vote  or  opinion 
of  each  particular  member,  but  also  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
until  it  shall  be  approved  by  hLs  majesty,  or  by  some  person  duly 
authorised  by  him ;  the  latter  is  only  sworn  not  to  divulge  the 
opinion  of  any  particular  member  of  the  court  martial.  Wit- 
nesses summoned  to  court  martial  are  liable  to  attachment  for 
non-attendance.    See  Mutiny  Act,  7  and  8  G.  4.  c,  4.  §  28. 

For  farther  particulars,  see  Adye*s  Treatise  on  Courts  Mar* 
tial,  from  whence  most  of  the  above  is  abridged.  See  also  this 
Diet.  tit.  Soldiers,  And,  as*  to  naval  courts  martial,  tit.  Navy. 
See  also  M* Arthur  on  Courts  Martial,  2d  ed.  1805. 

Court  op  Pibpowdkr,  Curia  pedis  pulverisatL"^  Is  a  court 
held  in  fairs,  to  do  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  for  redress 
of  disorders  committed  in  them ;  so  called  because  they  are  most 
usual  in  summer,  when  the  suitors  to  the  court  have  dusty 
feet ;  and  from  the  expedition  in  hearing  causes  proper  there- 


ffuilty  of  a  mutiny,  or  any  other  distinct  crime  or  offence,  unless  I  unto,  before  the  dust  goes  off*  the  feet  of  the  plaintiffs  and  de- 


It  be  likewise  in  the  charge  given  against  him,  before  the  trial 
commences. 

By  Stat.  87  G.  3.  c.  140.  his  majesty  is  enabled  more  easily 
and  effectually  to  grant  conditional  pardons  to  persons  under 
i^itence  by  naval  courts  martial,  and  to  regulate  imprisonment 
under  such  sentences,  viz. 

By  §  1.  if  his  majesty  shall  extend  his  mercy  to  persons  liable 
to  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  naval  court  martial,  a  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  &c.  may,  on  notification  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  aUow  the  benefit  of  such  conditional  pardon  as  if  it 
had  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  shall  make  orders  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  justice  or  boron  allowing  the  pardon  shall  direct  the  noti- 
fication, and  order  it  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  crown  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  §  2.  Like  provisions  are  made 
with  respect  to  the  army  by  the  annual  Mutiny  Acts. 

The  judgments  of  courts  martial,  besides  being  open  to  the 
disapprobation  of  the  king,  or  his  commanders  in  chief,  are 
fiaUe,  like  those  of  other  courts,  to  be  taken  cognizance  of,  and 


fendants.  4  Inst.  272.  Or  from  pied  poulireaux,  a  pedlar. 
Barrington  Anc.  stats.  337'  It  is  a  court  of  record  incident  to 
every  Jair,  and  to  be  held  only  during  the  time  that  the  Jair  Is 
kept.  Doct.  Sf  Stud.  c.  5.  As  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  cause  of 
action  for  contract,  slander,  &c.  must  arise  in  the  fair  or 
market,  and  not  before  at  any  former  fair,  nor  after  the  fair : 
it  is  to  be  for  some  matter  concerning  the  ssunejair  or  market, 
and  must  be  done,  complained  of,  heard  and  determined  the 
same  day.  Also  the  plaintiff*  must  make  oath  that  the  con- 
tract, &c.  was  within  the  jurisdiction  and  time  of  the  fair.  See 
stais.  1 7  Ed,  4.  c.  2 :  1  Kick.  3.  c.  6. 

The  Court  of  Piepowder  may  hold  a  plea  of  a  sum  above  40j., 
and  it  is  said,  judgment  may  be  given  at  another  fair,  at  a 
court  held  there,  and  a  writ  of  error  lies  upon  a  judgment 
given.  Dyer,  133 :  F,  N,  B,  18.  This  court  may  not  meddle 
with  any  thing  done  in  a  market  without  a  special  custom  for 
it,  but  for  what  is  done  in  a  fair  only ;  and  not  there  for  slan- 
derous words,  unless  they  concern  matters  of  contract  in  the 
fair;  as  where  it  is  for  slandering  the  wares  of  another,  and 


the  members  punished,  fot  illegal  proceeding ;  for  the  Court  of    not  of  his  person  in  the  same  fair.  Moor,  Ca,  854.    The  steward 


King's  Bench,  being  the  supreme  court  of  common  law,  hath 
not  only  power  to  reverse  erroneous  judgments  given  by  infe- 
rior courts,  but  also  to  punish  all  inferior  magistrates,  and  all 
officers  of  justice,  for  all  wilful  and  corrupt  abuses  of  authority 
against  the  known,  obvious,  and  conunon  principles  of  justice. 
2  Hank.  P.  C  c.  3.  §  10;  c.  27.  §  22.  The  Mutiny  Act 
directs  that  every  action  against  any  member  or  minister  of  a 
court  martial,  in  respect  to  any  sentence,  shall  be  brought  in 
some  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  &c.  §  6*3.  And 
there  have  been  many  instances  of  actions  of  this  nature  in 
Weatminster-hall.  See  Navy,  III.  adfinem.  An  officer  on  a 
court  martial,  however,  is  not  liable  to  be  punished  for  mere 
mistakes  which  an  honest  well-meaning  man  may  innocently 


before  whom  the  court  is  held  is  the  judge,  and  the  trial  is  by 
merchants  and  traders  in  the  fair;  and  the  judgment  against 
the  defendant  shall  be  quod  amercietur.  If  the  steward  pro- 
ceeds contrary  to  the  stat.  1 7  Ed,  4.  c,  2.  he  shall  forfeit  5t, 

From  this  court  a  writ  of  error  lies,  in  the  nature  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  at  Westminster.  Cro,  Eliz,  773.  And  those 
courts  are  now  bound  by  the  stat.  19  G.  3,  c,  70.  to  issue  writs 
of  execution  in  aid  of  its  process,  after  judgment,  where  the 
person  or  effects  of  the  defendant  are  not  within  the  limits  of 
this  inferior  jurisdiction.     See  Piepowder, 

Court  of  Requebts,  Curia  Requisitionum.l  Was  a  court 
of'equity  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but 
inferior  to  it,  principally  instituted  for  the  relief  of  such  peti- 


Cdl  into ;  and  if  the  plaintiff*  or  prosecutor  becomes  nonsuited,  |  tioners  as  in  consdonable  cases  addressed  themselves  by  suppli- 
or  the  defendant  has  a  verdict,  he  shall  recover  treble  costs,  cation  to  his  majesty.  Of  this  court  the  lord  privy  seal  was 
Mutiny  Act,  §  62.  There  is  also  another  tribunal  before  which  chief  judge,  assisted  by  the  master  of  requests ;  and  it  had 
the  proceedings  of  courts  martial  are  liable  to  censure  at  least,  i  beginning  about  the  9  H*  7«  according  to  Sir  Julius  Cassar's 
lely,  the  ifouse  of  Commons.  |  Tractate  on  this  subject ;  though  Mr.  Uwyn,  in  his  Preface  to 
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his  Readings,  saith  it  began  from  a  commission  first  granted  by 
King  Hen.  VIII. 

Tnis  court  having  assumed  great  power  to  itself,  so  that  it 
became  burdensome,  Mich,  anno  40  and  41  Eliz,,  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  it  was  adjudged,  upon  solemn  argument,  that 
the  Court  of  Requests  was  no  court  of  judicature,  &c.  And  by 
the  Stat.  16  and  1?  Car,  1.  c.  10.  it  was  taken  away.  4  InsL 
97.     See  tit.  Courts  of  Conscience. 

Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  See  the  acts  48  G.  S. 
c.  151.  59  G.  3.  c.  45.  6  G.  4.  c.  120.  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  this  court. 

Court  op  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  Kino's  Housr. 
The  lord  steward,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  treasurer  and  con- 
troller of  the  king's  house,  and  steward  of  the  Marshalsea, 
may  inquire  of,  hear,  and  determine  in  this  court  all  treasons, 
murders,  manslaughter,  bloodsheds,  and  other  malicious 
strikings,  whereby  blood  shaU  be  shed,  in  any  of  the  palaces 
and  houses  of  the  king  ^or  within  the  limits,  t.  e.  200  feet  from 
the  gate,  4  Comm.  276.]] ;  or  in  any  other  house  where  his 
royal  person  shall  abide.  And  this  jurisdiction  was  given  by 
the  Stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  12.  3  Inst.  140.  But  this  court  was  at 
first  intended  only  to  inquire  of  and  punish  felonies,  &c.  by  the 
king's  servants,  against  any  lord  or  other  person  of  the  king's 
council.     S  H.  7.  c.  14.     See  4  Comm.  276*. 

CourtofStar-Chambbr,  Curia  Cameras  Stellata:.'}  A  court 
of  very  ancient  original,  but  new-modelled  by  stats.  3  H.  7- 
c.  I.  21  H.  S.  c.  20.  which  ordained.  That  the  lord  chancellor, 
treasurer,  and  lord  privy  seal,  calling  a  bishop,  and  lord  of  the 
king's  council,  and  the  two  chief  justices,  to  their  assistance,  on 
bill  or  information  miffht  make  process  against  maintainors, 
rioters,  persons  unlawfully  assembling,  and  for  other  misde- 
meanors, which,  through  the  power  and  countenance  of  such 
as  did  commit  them,  lifted  up  their  heads  above  their  faults, 
and  punish  them  as  if  the  offenders  had  been  convicted  at  law 
by  a  jury,  &c.  But  this  act  was  repealed,  and  the  court  dis- 
solved, by  Stat.  16  and  17  Car.  1.  c.  10.  having  been  used  to 
oppress  the  subject,  particularly  in  matters  of  state. 

Courts  op  Universities.  These  are  the  chancellor's 
courts  in  the  two  universities  of  England,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  which  two  learned  bodies  enjoy  the  sole  jurisdiction, 
in  exclusion  of  the  king's  courts,  over  all  civil  actions  and  suits 
whatsoever,  when  a  scholar  or  privileged  person  is  one  of  the 
parties ;  excepting  in  such  cases  where  the  light  of  freehold  is 
concerned ;  and  these,  by  the  University  Charter,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  try  and  determine,  either  according  to  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  or  according  to  their  own  local  customs,  at  their 
discretion ;  which  has  generally  led  them  to  carry  on  their  pro- 
cess in  a  course  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law. 

These  privileges  were  granted  that  the  students  might  not 
be  distracted  from  their  studies  by  le^  process  from  distant 
courts,  and  other  forensic  avocations.  The  oldest  charter,  it 
appears,  containing  this  grant  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  was 
28  H.3.  A.  D.  1244.  And  the  same  privileges  were  confirmed 
and  enlanrod  by  almost  every  succeeding  prince,  down  to  Kins 
Hen.  VI  n.,  in  the  14th  year  of  whose  reifn  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  charter  of  all  was  granted.  One  similar  to 
which  was  afterwards  granted  to  Cambridge  in  the  3d  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  these  charters, 
the  privileges  granted  therein,  of  proceeding  in  a  course  differ- 
ent from  the  law  of  the  land,  were  of  so  high  a  nature,  that 
they  were  held  to  be  invalid ;  for  though  the  king  might  erect 
new  courts,  yet  he  could  not  alter  the  course  of  law  by  his  let- 
ters patent.  Therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
statute  was  passed  (13  Eliz.  c.  290>  confirming  all  the  charters 
of  the  two  universities,  and  those  of  14  /f.  8.  and  3  Eliz.  by 
name ;  which  statute  established  this  hi^h  privilege  without 
any  doubt  or  opposition.  Jenk.  Cent.  2.  pT  88 ;  Cent.  3.  pL  33 : 
Hard.  504 :  Godb.  201 :  Hist.  C.  L.  33. 

This  privilege,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  civil  causes,  is  exercised 
at  Oxford  in  the  chancellor's  court ;  the  judge  of  which  is  the 
vice-chancellor,  his  deputy,  or  assessor.     From  his  sentence  an 
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appeal  lies  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  congregation ;  from 
thence  to  other  dekgates  of  the  house  of  convocation ;  and  if 
they  all  three  concur  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  final,  at  least 
by  the  statutes  of  the  university  {Tit.  21.  $  18.),  aocofding  to 
the  rule  of  the  civil  law.  (Cod.  7.  70,  1.)  But  if  tb^re  be  any 
discordance  or  variation  in  any  of  the  three  sentences,  an  appeal 
lies,  in  the  last  resort,  to  judges'  delegates,  appointed  by  the 
crown  under  the  great  seal  in  Chancery.  3  Comm.  83 — 5. 
2  Ld.  Raym.  134o.  that  it  is  the  same  at  Cambridge, 
farther  tit.  University. 

Courts  of  Walks,  Curict  PrincipaUtatis  Wallue.'] 
courts  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  These  courts  are  now 
abolished,  by  1  fV.  4.  c.  70.  and  the  courts  at  Westminster 
have  now  jurisdiction  in  Wales.  The  principality  is  divided 
into  two  circuits :  one  judge  goes  through  the  six  counties  of 
South  Wales,  and  another  judge  through  the  six  counties  of 
North  Wales ;  and  they  meet  at  Chester,  and  together  hold  the 
assixes  for  that  county,  the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  which  is 
abolished  by  the  same  statute. 

For  farther  satisfaction,  as  to  the  several  courts  within  this 
kingdom,  see  4  Inst,  and  the  Commentaries. 

Court- Lands.  Domains  or  lands  kept  in  the  lord's  bands 
to  serve  his  family.     See  Curtiles  terras, 

COUSENAGE.     See  Cosenage. 

COUTHUTLAUGH.  From  the  Sax.  oouih,  i.  e.  jctoi/, 
and  utlaugh,  exlex.^  A  person  that  willingly  and  knowingly 
receives  a  man  outlawed,  and  cherishes  or  conceab  him ;  for 
which  offence  he  was  in  ancient  times  to  undergo  the  same 
punishment  as  the  outlaw  himself.  Brad.  lib.  3.  trad.  2. 
cap.  13. 

COWS.     See  tit.  Cattle. 

CRAIERA,  crayer.^  A  small  vessel  of  lading;  a  hoy  or 
smack.     Pat.  2.  /t  2 :  Stat.  14  Car.  2.  c.  27. 

CRAIL.     An  engine  made  use  of  to  catch  fish.     BhmmL 

CRANAGE,  cranagium.2  A  liberty  to  use  a  crane  for 
drawing  up  of  goods  and  wares  of  burden  from  ships  and  ves- 
sels, at  any  creek  of  the  sea  or  wharf,  unto  the  land,  and  to 
make  profit  of  it ;  it  also  signifies  the  money  paid  and  taken 
for  the  same.     Stat.  22  Car.  2.  c.  11. 

CRANNOCK.  An  ancient  measure  of  com.  Carimlar, 
Abbot.  Glaston.  MS./.  39. 

CRASPISCIS.     A  whale,  viz.  piscis  crassus.     BlounL 

CRASTINO  SANCTI  VINCENTII.  The  morrow  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Vincent  the  Martjrr,  i.  e.  the  22d  of  January, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  statutes  made  at  Merton,  anno  20  H.  3. 
There  are  likewise  certain  return  days  of  writs  in  terms,  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  beginning  with  Crastino,  &c.  as  Cras* 
tino  Animarum,  the  Morrow  of  All  Souls,  in  Michaelmas  term ; 
Crastino  Purificationis  beatce  Marias  Virginis,  in  Hilary  term ; 
Crastino  Ascensionis  Domini,  in  Easter  term;  and  Crasimo 
Sanctce  Triniiatis,  in  Trinity  term.  See  stais.  51  H.  3,  st.2 
and  3:  32  H.  8.  c.  21:  I6  Car.  1.  c.  6 :  14  G.  2.  c.  48. — See 
Days  in  Bank,   Terms. 

CRATES,  Lat.3  An  iron  grate  before  a  prison,  used  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.     1  Fent.  304. 

CRA  VARE.  To  impeach.  Si  homicida  divadietur  iln  vd 
cravelur,  S;c.     Leg.  H.  \.  c.  SO. 

CRAVEN,  or  CRAVENT.  The  word  of  obloquy  where, 
in  the  ancient  trial  by  battel,  the  victory  should  be  proclaimed, 
and  the  vanquished  acknowledged  his  fault,  or  pronounced  the 
word  cravent,  in  the  name  of  Recreontisse,  &c.,  and  thereupon 
judgment  was  given  forthwith;  after  which  the  recreant  shcKild 
become  infamous,  &c  2  Inst.  248.  If  the  appellant  joined 
battle,  and  cried  cravent,  he  should  lose  liberam  legem;  but  if 
the  appellee  cried  out  cravent,  he  was  to  be  hanged.  3  Inst.  221, 
See  tits.  Battel,  Champion. 

CREAMER.  A  foreign  merchant,  but  generally  taken  for 
one  who  hath  a  stall  in  a  fair  or  market.     Slount, 

CREANSOR,  CREDITOR,  from  Fr.  crayance.'}  Signifies 
him  that  trusts  another  with  any  debt,  money,  or  wares ;  in 
which  sense  it  is  used  in  Old  Nat.  Br,  66.  and  38  Ed.  3.  c.  1. 
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C  RE  AST,  or  CREST,  crisia.^  Any  imagery,  or  carved 
work,  to  adorn  the  head  of  wainscot,  &c,  like  our  modem  cor- 
nice;  hut  this  word  is  now  applied  by  the  heralds  to  their  de- 
rices  set  over  a  coat  of  arms.     Kennetl's  Paroch.  Auliq.  573. 

CREATION-MONEY.  This  is  mentioned  in  stat.  12 
Car.  2.  c  1.     See  1  InsL  836.  in  n,  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Peers. 

CRECHE.     A  drinking-cup.     Moti.  Ang.  torn.  1.  p.  104. 

CREDITORS.     See  tits.  Execul&r.  v.  7 :  Real  Estate. 

CREEK,  creca,  crecca^  A  part  of  a  haven  where  any  thing 
is  landed  from  the  sea ;  so  that  it  is  observed,  if  when  you  are 
out  of  the  main  sea  within  the  haven,  you  look  round  and  see 
how  many  landing  places  there  are,  so  many  creeks  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  that  haven.  Crompt.  Jurisd.  JbL  110.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  a  shore  or  bank  whereon  the  water  beats,  run- 
ning in  a  small  channel  from  any  part  of  the  sea ;  from  the 
Lat.  crepidck  This  word  is  used  in  the  old  stats.  4  H.  4.  c.  20. 
5  Eliz.  c.  5. 

CREMENTUM  COMITATUS.  The  sheriffs  of  counties 
anciently  answered  in  their  accounts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
king'8  rents,  above  the  ancient  vtcon/te/ rents,  under  the  title  of 
Crementum  ^incremenium,  increase^,  Comilatus,  or  Firma  de 
Cremenio  CamiUUus.  Hale's  Sher.  Acco.  p.  S6, 

CREPARE  OCULUM.  To  put  out  an  eye ;  which  had  a 
pecuniary  punishment  of  60s.  annexed  to  it.     Leg.  H.  1. 

CREST.     See  CreasL 

CRETINUS,  cretena.']  A  sudden  stream  or  torrent.  Histor. 
Cr^iamd  contin.  485.  6l7. 

CRIMES.  As  the  guilt  of  offending  against  the  law  arises 
fimn  the  disobedience  Ming  rvifful,  it  follows  that  those  who 
are  incapable  of  understanding  it,  or  conforming  themselves  to 
it,  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to  transgress  or  incur  the 
penalty  instituted  for  the  punishment  of  crime ;  persons,  there- 
iore,  under  a  natural  disability  of  distinguishii^  between  good 
and  evil,  as  infants  under  the  age  of  discretion,  uliots,  and  luna- 
tics, are  not  punishable  by  any  criminal  prosecution.  See 
J  Hawk.  P.O.  1:  1  Hale  Hist.  14:  4  Black.  Com.  20.  As 
to  the  trial  and  ultimate  safe  custody  of  persons  charged  with 
fdony,  and  acquitted  thereof  by  the  jury  on  the  ground  of 
inaamty,  tee  89  and  40  G.  S.  c.  94. 

Persons  sending  or  delivering  any  letter  containing  menacing 
demands  of  money,  &c,  or  threatening  to  accuse  of  any  crime 
punishable  with  death,  or  any  infamous  crime,  guilty  of  felony 
by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  $  8 ;  §  9.  declares  what  shall  be 
deemed  an  infamous  crime. 

If  an  infant  be  infra  seven  years  old,  he  cannot  be  guDty  of 
felony,  whatever  circumstances  proving  discretion  may  appear ; 
for,  ex  presumptive  Juris,  he  cannot  have  discretion,  and  no 
avennent  shall  be  received  against  that  presumption.  1  H. 
H.  28 :  Plowden,  I9.  a. :  Fost.  349. 

As  to  misdemeanors,  and  offences  not  capital,  in  some  cases 
an  infant  is  privileged  by  his  non-age ;  and  herein  the  privilege 
is  all  one,  whether  he  be  above  or  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  if 
he  is  under  twenty-one.  However,  there  is  this  distinction  : 
if  an  infant  under  twenty -one  is  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  as 
fiots  or  battery,  he  shall  not  be  privileged  barely  by  reason 
that  he  is  under  twenty-one ;  but  if  the  offence  charged  be  a 
mere  nonfeasance  (unless  it  be  of  a  thine  he  is  bound  to  do  by 
tenure,  as  repairing  a  bridge.  Sec),  then  m  some  cases  he  shall 
be  privileged  by  his  non*aee,  if  under  twenty-one,  though 
above  fourteen  years.  Vide  1  Hale,  20:  Bac.  Ah.,  tit. 
Infancy,  II.  (7th  ed.) 

As  to  thoae  who  are  excusable  in  respect  to  their  subjection 
to  others :  this  head  is  principally  confined  to  the  case  of  a  wife 
acting  under  the  authority,  either  express  or  implied,  of  her 
husband.  Neither  children  or  servants  are  excused  the  commis- 
sion of  any  crime  by  the  command  or  coercion  of  the  father  or 
master.  1  Hawk.  P.C:  5  DaU.  504 :  1  Hale,  44.  A  wife  shall 
not  be  punished  for  committing  theft  or  burglary  in  comjxiny 
with  or  by  coercion  of  her  hu^nd ;  the  law  considering  her 
as  acting  by  compulsion,  and  not  of  her  own  will.  10  Mod. 
63:  Kd.  SI  :  1  Hale,  45.     But  if  the  act  be  a  voluntary  and 


separate  one,  she  is  punishable  as  if  she  were  sole.  1  Hawk.  4 : 
2  East,  91:  P.  C.  55^:  DaU.  157.  See  tit.  Baron  and 
Feme,  VII. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  person  is  excused  of  guilt  who  acted 
under  unavoidable  compulsion  and  duress.  Bract.  I.  2.  J'.  16. 
But  this  will  not  extend  to  justify  murder.  1  Hale,  51. 
Thus  persons  who  were  compelled  to  join  with  rebels  were 
acquitted  by  judgment  of  the  court.  1  liale,  50.  But  the  fear 
of  having  house  burnt,  or  goods  spoilt,  is  no  excuse  ;  nor  any 
thing  but  the  fear  of  present  death.  Fost.  14.  216*.  Nor  will 
necessity  for  the  want  of  victuals  excuse  a  theft.  1  Hale,  54 : 
4  Bl.  Com.  31.  Of  other  cases  in  which  the  plea  of  necessity 
arises  from  legal  duty,  as  in  the  arrest  or  execution  of  criminals, 
or  from  the  right  of  self-defence.     See  East,  P.  C.  220. 

CRIMINAL  CONVERSATION.  See  tits.  AduUery, 
Baron  and  Feme. 

CROCARDS.  A  sort  of  old  base  money.  See  Pollards, 
and  tit.  Coin. 

CROCIA.  The  crosier  or  pastoral  staffs  so  called  a  simili' 
tudine  cruets,  which  bishops,  &c.  had  the  privilege  to  carry  as 
the  common  ensign  of  their  religious  office,  being  invested  in 
their  prelacies  by  the  delivery  of  such  a  crosier;  hence  the 
word  crocia  did  sometimes  denote  the  collation  to,  or  disposal 
of,  bishoprics  and  abbies,  by  the  donation  of  such  pastoral 
staff*;  so  as  when  the  king  granted  large  jurisdicrions,  erceptis 
crociis,  it  is  meant,  except  the  collation  or  investiture  of  epis- 
copal fees,  &c.     Addit.  to  Cornel.     See  tit.  Bishops. 

CROCIARIUS.  The  crociary  or  cross-bearer,  who,  like 
our  verger,  went  before  the  prelate,  and  bore  his  cross.  Liber 
de  Miraculis  Tho.  Episc.  Heref.  M.S.  anno  129O. 

CROFT,  Sax.  croflum  and  crqfla.^  A  little  close  adjoining 
to  a  dweUing-house,  and  enclosed  for  pasture  or  arable,  or  any 
particular  use.  In  some  old  deeds  crufla  occurs  as  the  Latin 
word  for  a  crofl ;  but  cum  tqflis  et  crqflis  is  most  frequent. 
Ingulph.  It  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  old  English  word 
creq/t,  signifying  handy-craft;  because  such  grounds  are  usually 
manured  and  extraordinarily  drest  by  the  hand  and  skill  of  the 
owner.     See  Toft. 

CROISES,  and  croisado.    See  Croyses. 

CROK,  crocus.'l  Turning  up  the  hair  into  curls  or  croks; 
whence  comes  crook,  crooked,  &c.     Pat.  21  H.3, 

CROP,  croppa.'\  The  seeds  or  products  of  the  harvest  in 
com,  &c.     Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  82. 

CROSS-BOWS.  None  shall  shoot  in,  or  keep  any  cross- 
bow, hand-gun,  hagbut,  &c.,  but  those  who  have  lands  of  the 
value  of  1 00/.  per  annum  ;  and  no  person  shall  travel  with  a 
cross-bow  bent,  or  eun  charged,  except  in  time  of  war;  or  shoot 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  any  dty,  or  market-town,  unless 
for  defence  of  himself  or  his  house,  or  at  a  dead  mark,  under 
the  penalty  of  10/.   Stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  6.     See  tits.  Arms,  Game. 

CROSSES.  By  stat.  13  Eliz.  c  2.  (repealed  by  3  G.  4. 
c.  41.  §  2.)  crosses,  beads.  Sic.  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
were  prohibited  to  be  brought  into  tlds  kingdom,  on  pain  of  a 
prtpmunire,  &c.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  usual  for  men  to 
erect  crosses  on  their  houses,  by  which  they  would  claim  the 
privileges  of  the  templars  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
rightful  lords ;  but  this  was  condemned  by  the  stat.  fVesim.  2. 
c.  37 •  It  was  likewise  customary  in  those  days  to  set  up 
crosses  in  places  where  the  corpse  of  any  of  the  nobility  rested, 
as  it  was  carried  to  be  buried,  that  d  transeuntibus  pro  ejus 
anima  deprecetur.  Walsing.  anno  1291.  There  were  several 
of  these  crosses  erected  over  England,  especially  in  honour  of 
the  resting  places  of  our  kings,  on  tiieir  bodies  being  trans- 
mitted to  any  distant  place  for  burial ;  but  these  superstitions 
sunk  in  this  kingdom  with  the  Romish  religion. 

CROY.     Marsh  land,  Ingulphus,  p.  B53.^Blouni. 

CROYSES,  cruce  signati.']     Is  used  by  Brilton  for  pilgrims, 

because  they  wear  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  garments. 

Of  these  and  their  privueges,  Bracton  hath  treated,  lib.  5. 

part  2.  cap.  2.   part  5.  cap.  9.     Under  this  word  are  also 

I  signified  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  created  for  the 
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defence  of  pilgrims;  and  likewise  all  those  persons  who  in 
the  reigns  of  King  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  Henry  III.,  and 
Edward  I.  cruce  signali,  took  upon  them  the  croisado,  dedi- 
cating and  listing  themselves  to  the  wars,  for  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land.  Greg.  Syniag,  lib,  15. 
cap,  13, 14.  See  a  general  account  of  the  croisades  in  Robert' 
son's  Hist.  Emp,  C  F.  vol,  1 .  p.  22,  Sic, 

CROWN.     See  tit.  Khg. 

CROWN  OFFICE.  An  office  belonging  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  of  which  the  king's  coroner  or  attorney  there  is 
commonly  master,  who  holds  his  place  for  life  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal.  The  attorney-general,  and  clerk  of  the 
crown  exhibit  informations  in  this  office,  for  crimes  and  mis« 
demeanors ;  the  one  ex  officio,  and  the  other  usually  by  order 
of  court ;  and  here  informations  may  be  laid  for  offences  and 
misdemeanors  at  common  law,  as  for  batteries,  conspiracies, 
libelling^  nuisances,  contempt,  seditious  words,  &c  wherein 
the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  Finch,  340 : 
Show.  109. 

By  Stat.  4  and  5  W,  Sf  M,  c,  18.  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  in 
B.  R.  is  not  to  receive  or  file  any  information  for  trespass, 
battery,  &c.,  without  express  order  of  court :  nor  to  issue  any 
process,  without  taking  a  recognisance  in  20/.  penalty  to  pro- 
secute with  effect ;  and  if  the  party  appear,  and  the  plaintiff 
do  not  procure  a  trial  in  a  year,  or  if  verdict  pass  for  the 
defendant,  &c.,  the  court  shall  award  the  defendant  costs ;  but 
this  act  doth  not  extend  to  informations  in  the  name  of  the 
king's  coroner  or  attorney,  &c.  See  farther,  1  Chitty,  cap,  156, 
and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

When  a  battery  is  committed  privately,  so  that  the  person 
injured  can  make  no  proof  thereof  by  witnesses  at  law ;  it  is 
usual  to  bring  an  information  in  this  office,  or  to  prefer  an 
indictment,  the  most  legal  method,  where  the  party  may  be  a 
witness  for  the  king,  it  being  his  suit.  See  tits.  Indictment, 
Information^  King's  Bench,  Quo  Warranto,  Sec, 

CROWN  LANDS.     See  tit.  King,  V.  4. 

CRUSTUM,  was  a  garment  of  purple,  mixed  with  many 
colours.     Mon,  Ang,  torn,  \,  p,  210. 

CRY  DE  PAIS.  On  a  robbery  or  other  felony  done,  hue 
and  cry  may  be  raised  by  the  country  in  the  absence  of  the 
constable,  which  is  called  cry  de  pais,  2  Hale's  Hist,  P,C,  100. 
See  tit.  Hue  and  Cry. 

CRYPTA.  A  chapel  or  oratory  under  ground,  or  under  a 
church  or  cathedral.     Du  Cange, 

COCKING  STOOL.     See  tit.  Castigatory. 

CUDE.  A  cude  cloth  is  a  chrysom  or  face-cloth  for  a  child 
baptized.     Vide  Chrismale. 

CUI  ANTE  DIVORTIUM.  A  writ  for  a  woman  divorced 
from  her  husband  to  recover  her  lands  and  tenements  which 
she  had  in  fee-simple,  or  in  tail  or  for  life,  from  him  to  whom 
her  husband  did  alienate  them  during  the  marriage,  when  she 
could  not  gainsay  it.  Reg,  Orig,  233 :  F,  N,  B,  240.  And 
the  heir  shall  have  a  sur  cui  ante  divortium,  where  the  wife 
dieth  before  the  action  brought ;  as  well  as  he  shall  have  a  sur 
cui  in  vita,  F.  N,  B,  19S,  But  if  an  estate  tail,  the  heir  shall 
not  have  sur  cui  in  vita,  or  ante  divortium,  but  shall  be  put  to  his 
formedon  in  the  descender.  New  Nat,  Br,  454. — See  tit.  Entry, 

CUI  IN  VITA.  A  writ  of  entry,  for  a  widow  against  him 
to  whom  her  husband  aliened  her  lands  or  tenements  in  his 
lifetime;  which  must  contain  in  it,  that  durine  his  life  she 
could  not  withstand  it.  Reg,  Orig,  232 :  F,  N,  B.  1 98.  If 
husband  and  wife  he  joint  tenants  before  the  coverture,  and  the 
husband  alieneth  all  the  land  and  dieth,  she  shall  have  a  cui 
in  vita  for  a  moiety,  and  no  more ;  but  if  they  are  joint  pur- 
chasers during  the  coverture,  and  he  alien  all  the  land  and 
dieth,  his  wife  shall  have  a  cui  in  vita  of  the  whole  land ; 
because  that  during  the  coverture,  as  to  purchase,  they  are  but 
one  person  in  law.  F,  N,  B,  187.  And  for  this  reason,  if 
husband  and  wife,  and  a  third  person,  purchase  jointly,  and 
the  husband  alieneth  all  in  fee,  and  dietn,  the  wi^  shall  have 
a  cut  in  vita  of  a  moiety.     Ibid, 


Where  the  husband  and  wife  exchange  the  lands  of  the  wife 
for  other  lands,  if  the  wife  agree  unto  the  exchange  after  the 
husband's  death,  she  shall  not  have  a  cni  in  vita.  Also  if  the 
wife  do  accept  of  parcel  ^J^  Is^nd  in  dower,  of  which  she 
hath  a  cui  in  vita,  by  that  acq^^'^^  ^^^  shvIL  be  barred  of  the 
residue.  New  Nat,  Br.  45DJ  If  the  husband  and  wife  lose 
by  default  the  wife's  lands,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  shall  have  a  cui  in  vita  to  recover  those  lands  so  lost  by 
default.  F,  N,  B,  187.  By  stat.  13  Ed,  1.  c.  3,  cui  iu  vUa  is 
given  to  the  wife  where  the  deceased  husband  lost  her  lands 
by  default  in  his  lifetime :  and  she  shall  be  admitted  to  defend 
her  right  during  his  life,  if  she  come  in  before  judgment. 
Likewise  if  tenant  in  dower,  by  the  curtesy,  or  for  life,  do 
make  default,  &c.,  the  heirs  and  they  to  whom  the  reversion 
belongeth  shall  be  admitted  to  their  answer,  if  they  come  before 
judgment :  and  if  on  default  judgment  happen  to  be  given, 
such  heirs,  &c.  shall  have  a  writ  of  entry  for  recovery  of  the 
same  after  the  death  of  such  tenants.  See  Booth  on  Real 
Actions,  and  F,  N.  B. 

CULAGIUM.  The  laying  up  of  a  ship  in  the  dock  to  be 
repaired.     MS,  Arth,  Trevor.  Arm,  de  Plac.  Edw.  3- 

CULM.     See  Coal. 

CULPRIT.  A  prisoner  accused  for  trial.  The  word  arose 
originally  from  the  reply  of  the  proper  officer  in  behalf  of  the 
king,  affirming  a  criminal  to  be  guiUy,  after  he  hath  pleaded 
Not  Guilty,  without  which  the  issue  to  be  tried  is  not  joined  : 
it  is  compounded  of  two  words,  viz,  cuL  and  prit ;  the  one  an 
abbreviation  of  culpabUis,  and  the  other  aerived  from  the 
French  word  prest,  i.  e,  ready ;  and  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  is  ready  to  prove  the  offender  guilty.     See  4  Comm.  339» 

CULREACH.  A  caution  given  by  a  lord  of  regality,  to 
punish  a  malefactor,  whom  he  replevied  from  the  sheriff — 
Scotch  Diet, 

CULTURA.     A  parcel  of  arable  land.     Blount* 

CUL  VERT  AGE,  culvertagium,'^  Is  said  by  some  Tptrsoaa 
to  be  derived  from  culum  and  vertere,  to  turn  tail :  and  in  this 
sense,  sub  notnine  culvertagii,  was  taken  to  be  on  pain  of  cow- 
ardice, or  being  accounted  cowards.  And  in  thb  sense  SpeU 
man  in  voc,  Niderling  derives  it  from  culver,  a  dove.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  others,  it  rather  signifies  some  base  slavery,  or 
the  confiscation  of  an  estate ;  being  9^  feudal  term  for  the  lands 
of  the  vassal  forfeited  and  escheating  to  the  lord :  and  sub 
nomine  culvertagii  in  this  signification,  was  under  pain  of  con- 
fiscation.    Mat,  Paris,  anno  1212. 

CULWARD  and  CULVERD.  A  coward,  or  cowardice. 
Chart,  Temp,  Ed,  1.     See  the  preceding  word. 

CUMBERLAND.  The  sUt  14  H,  6.  c.  3.  directs  that  the 
sessions  and  gaol  delivery  for  this  county  be  holden  in  time  of 
peace  and  of  truce  in  the  dty  of  Carlisle,  and  in  none  other  place 
in  this  countv. 

CUNA-CJBRVISIiE.  A  tub  of  ale.  Domesday.  But  this 
word  is  truly  cuva. 

CUNEUS.  A  mint  or  place  to  coin  money.  Coneum  mo» 
netum  signifies  the  king's  stamp  for  coinage,  and  from  the  word 
cune  is  derived  coin.     See  coin. 

CUNTEY-CUNTEY.  A  kind  of  trial,  as  appears  by 
Bracton ;  Bract,  lib,  4.  tract.  3.  c.  18 ;  where  it  seems  to  intend 
the  ordinary  jury. 

CURAGU  LUS.  One  who  taketh  care  of  a  thing.  Man, 
Angl,  torn,  2. 

CURATE,  curalor,2  He  who  represents  the  incumbent  of 
a  church,  parson,  or  vicar,  and  takes  care  of  divine  service  in 
his  stead;  in  case  of  pluralities  of  livings,  or  where  a  clerg3nman 
is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  requisite  there  should  be  a  curate  to 
perform  the  cure  of  the  diurch.  He  is  to  be  licensed  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  by  an  ordinary  having 
episcopal  jurisdiction;  and  when  a  curate  hath  the  appro- 
lotion  of  the  bishop,  he  usually  appoints  the  salary  too ;  and 
in  such  case,  if  he  be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  a  premier 
remedy  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  by  a  sequestration  of  the 
profits  of  the  benefice;  but  if  he  hath  no  licence  from  the 
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bishop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law>  where  he  must 
prove  the  agreement,  &c.     Right  Clerg.  127* 

By  Stat.  28  H.  8.  c.  11.  such  as  serve  a  church  during  its 
vacancy  shall  be  paid  such  stipend  as  >^e  ordinary  thinks 
reasonable  out  of  the  profits  of  the  vacancy  ;  or>  if  that  be  not 
sufficient,  by  the  successor,  within  fourteen  days  after  he  takes 
possession. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  12.  where  curates  are  licensed  by  the 
bishop,  they  are  to  be  appointed  by  him  at  a  stipend  not  ex- 
ceeding 50/.  per  antu  nor  less  than  20/.  a  year,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  livings,  to  be  paid  by  the  rector  or  vicar ;  and 
the  same  may  be  done  on  any  complaint  made. 

By  Stat.  36  G.  S.  c.  83.  §  1 .  the  bishop  or  ordinary  may 
appoint  a  stipend  to  curates  of  75/.  per  aim,  with  the  use  of 
the  parsonage  house,  or  allowance  for  it  where  the  rector  or 
vicar  does  not  personally  reside. 

Churches  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty  shall  be 
deemed  benefices  presentive,  and  the  officiating  curate  may 
have  a  like  stipend.     Id,  §  3,  4. 

Bishop  or  ordinary  may  apportion  the  stipend  to  officiating 
curates  of  perpetual  curacies  not  augmented.     Id.  §  5. 

Ordinary  may  license  curates  employed,  though  no  nomi- 
nation shall  have  been  made  to  him  by  the  incumbent,  and 
may  revoke  any  licence  subject  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop  of 
the  province.    Id.  §  6. 

§  3.  and  4.  of  thu  act,  S6  G.  3.  c.  83.  were  by  the  47  G.  3. 
St.  2.  c.  25.  suspended  (so  far  as  related  to  the  avoidance  of 
benefices  by  the  acceptance  of  augmented  curacies).  But  this 
act  of  suspension  was  repealed  by  stat.  48  G.  3.  c.  5. 

Certain  provisions  were  made  by  stat.  5S  G.  3.  c.  149.  for 
the  support,  &c  of  stipendiary  curates.  These  were  repealed, 
and  more  effectual  regulations  made  by  57  G.  3.  c.  99-  §  !•  48. 
&c  Under  this  latter  act,  the  bishops  are  empowered  to 
license  curates  and  to  assign  them  salaries,  in  no  case  less  than 
80/.  a  year,  and  increasing  up  to  150/.  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish,  &c  The  occupation  of  the  parsonage 
house  may  in  certain  cases  be  assigned  to  the  curate,  who  is 
not  to  quit  his  curacy  without  three  months'  notice  to  the  in- 
cumbent and  the  bishop.  These  regulations  are  to  operate  on 
persons  having  become  incumbents  after  20th  July,  1813,  and 
in  case  only  of  the  iion- residence  o^  the  incumbent  on  his 
living  for  more  than  three  months  in  the  year.  See  farther 
Parson,  Residence. 

One  person  cannot  be  curate  in  two  churches,  unless  such 
may  satisfy  the  law  by  reading  both  morning  and  evening 
prayers  at  each  place;  nor  can  he  serve  one  cure  on  one 
Sunday  and  another  cure  on  the  next ;  for  he  must  not  neglect 
to  read  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  his  church  every  Lord's 
Day ;  if  he  doth  he  is  liable  to  punishment.  Comp.  Incumb. 
572.  But  it  is  otherwise  where  a  church  or  chapel  is  a 
member  of  the  parish  church,  and  where  one  church  is  not  able 
to  maintain  a  curate.     Can.  48.   See  now  stat,  57  G.  S.  c.  99- 

A  curate  having  no  fixed  estate  in  his  curacy,  not  being  in- 
stituted and  inducted,  may  be  removed  at  pleasure  by  the 
bishop  or  incumbent.  Notf.  But  there  are  perpetual  curates, 
as  well  as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im- 
propriate, and  no  vicarage  endowed;  these  are  not  remove- 
able  ;  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged  to  find  them,  some 
whereof  have  certain  portions  of  the  tithes  settled  on  them. 
Stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  8.     See  tit  Parson. 

It  was  provided  in  l603  by  Can.  SS.  that  if  a  bishop  ordains 
any  person  not  provided  with  some  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
except  a  feUow  or  chaplain  of  a  college,  or  a  master  of  arts  of 
five  years'  standing,  who  lives  in  the  university  at  his  own 
expence,  the  bishop  shall  support  him  till  he  prefer  him  to  a 
living.  3  Bum.  Eccl.  L.  28.  The  bishops,  before  they  confer 
orders,  require  either  proof  of  such  a  title  as  is  described  by 
the  canon,  or  a  certificate  from  some  rector  or  vicar,  promising 
to  employ  the  candidate  for  orders  hondjide  as  a  curate,  and 
to  grant  him  a  certain  allowance  till  he  obtains  some  ecclesias- 
tical preferment,  or  shall  be  removed  for  some  fault.     In  a 
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case  where  the  rector  of  St.  Anne,  Westminster,  gave  such  a 
title,  and  afterwards  dismissed  his  curate  without  assigning 
any  cause,  the  curate  recovered  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  the 
same  salary  for  the  time  after  his  dismission  which  he  had 
received  before.  Cowp.  437-  When  the  rector  had  vacated 
St.  Anne's  by  accepting  the  living  of  Rochdale,  the  curate 
brought  another  action  to  recover  bis  salary  after  the  rector 
left  St.  Anne's :  but  the  Court  of  K.  B.  held  that  that  action 
could  not  be  maintained,  as  these  titles  are  only  binding  upon 
those  who  give  them,  while  they  continue  incumbents  in  the 
church  for  which  such  curate  is  appointed.     Doug.  137. 

No  curate  (or  minister)  ought  to  perform  the  duties  of  any 
church  before  he  has  obtained  a  licence  from  the  bishop. 
2  Burn.  58. 

The  bishop  cannot  increase  the  salary  of  the  curate,  where 
there  is  a  specific  agreement  between  the  incumbent  and  the 
curate.  Freem.  70.  Nor  can  a  curate  have  the  benefit  of  a 
proceeding  by  monition  for  the  recovery  of  a  salary  assigned  by 
the  bishop  without  the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  the  incum- 
bent being  resident  on  his  benefice,  and  discharging  the  duties 
generally,  but  desirous  of  the  assistance  of  a  curate.  3  B,^C. 
47.  See  1  and  2.  W.  Ai,  c.  45.  for  certain  provisions  as  to  the 
augmentation  of  small  vicaiages  and  curacies. 

Every  clergyman  that  officiates  in  a  church  (whether  incum- 
bent or  substitute)  is  in  our  liturgy  called  a  curate.  Curates 
must  subscribe  the  declaration,  according  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, or  are  liable  to  imprisonment,  &c  See  tits.  Clergy^ 
man.  Parson,  Adttowson,  Chaplain,  &c. 

CURFEU,  Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover  ;  Jeu,Jire.']  A  bell  which 
rang  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  by  which  every  person  was  commanded  to  rake 
up  or  cover  over  his  Jire,  and  put  out  his  light ;  and  in  many 
places  of  England  at  this  day,  where  a  bell  is  customarily 
rung  towards  bed-time,  it  is  said  to  ring  curfew.  Stowe's 
Annals. 

In  the  Welch  language,  cuffa  signifies  a  beating;  also  a 
stroke.     Richards*s  Anticpias  Lingurn  Britannicce  Thesaurus. 

CURIA,  court."]  Applied  to  all  courts  of  justice,  &c.  It 
is  sometimes  taken  for  the  persons,  as  feudatory  and  other 
customary  tenants,  who  did  their  suit  and  service  at  the  court 
of  the  lord.  Kcnnett's  Paroch.  Antiq.  139*  And  it  was  usual 
for  the  kings  of  England,  in  ancient  times,  to  assemble  the 
bishops,  peers,  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom  to  some  parti- 
cular place,  at  the  chief  festivals  in  the  year ;  and  this  assembly 
is  called  by  our  historians  curia.  And  it  was  called  solemnis 
curia,  augustalis  curia,  curia  publico,  &c  See  tits.  Court, 
Wittenagemote. 

Curia  advisarb  vult.  Is  a  deliberation  which  a  court  of 
judicature  sometimes  takes,  where  there  is  any  point  of  diffi- 
culty, before  they  give  judgment  in  a  cause.  New  Book,  Etitr. 
And  when  judgment  is  stayed,  upon  motion  to  arrest  it,  then 
it  is  entered  by  the  judges  curia  advisare  vult.  Shep.  Epit. 
682.  And  this  entry  is  made  when  the  court,  after  the  argu- 
ment of  a  case,  take  time  to  consider  their  judgment. 

Curia  Cursus  Aqujb.  A  court  held  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Gravesend  for  the  better  management  of  barges  and 
boats  using  the  passage  on  the  river  Thames  from  thence  to 
London,  and  plying  at  Gravesend  bridge,  &c  mentioned  in 
stat.  2  G.  2.  c.  26. 

Curia  Claudbnda.  A  writ  to  compel  another  to  make  a 
fence  or  wall,  which  he  ousht  to  make  between  his  land  and 
the  plaintiff's,  on  his  refusmg  or  deferring  to  do  the  same. 
Reg.  Orig.  155.  This  writ  doth  not  lie  but  against  him  who 
hath  a  close  adjoining  to  the  plaintiff's  land,  who  is  obliged  to 
inclose  it;  and  it  lieth  not  but  for  him  who  hath  a  freehold, 
&c.  It  may  be  sued  before  the  sheriff  in  the  county  court,  or 
in  the  Common  Pleas;  and  the  judgment  is  to  recover  the 
inclosure  and  damages.  New  Nat.  Br.  282,  283.  But  if  the 
occupier  of  a  close  adjoining  to  mine,  ought  to  repair  the  fence 
between  the  closes,  and  do  not,  and  his  cattle  stray  into  my 
close  and  do  damage,  I  may  distrain  them  damage  feasant,  or 
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drive  them  out>  and  bring  an  action  of  trespass.  If  my  cattle 
stray  into  hit  close  and  do  damage,  be  bas  not  a  rigbt  to  dis- 
train them,  nor  can  be  support  trespass  against  me  for  the 
same.  Should  my  cattle  after  straying  into  bis  close,  stray  out 
of  the  same  into  any  highway,  or  other  place,  and  be  lost,  or 
trespass  in  the  grounds  of  a  third  person,  and  be  by  him  dis- 
trained damage  feasant,  and  kept  till  replevied,  or  I  have  made 
satisfaction,  I  may  maintain  an  action  against  the  defaulter,  t.  e, 
against  the  occupier  of  the  adjoining  close,  for  not  repairing 
his  fence,  whereby  such  damage  hath  happened  to  me.  The 
writ  of  curia  daudenda  therefore  is  grown  out  of  use.  See  tit. 
Trespass* 

Curia  Domini.  The  lord's  house,  hall,  or  court,  where  all 
the  tenants  attend  ac  the  time  of  keeping  courts. 

Curia  Penticiarum.  Is  a  court  held  by  the  sheriif  of 
Chester,  in  a  place  there  called  the  Pendice,  or  Penlice :  and  it 
is  probable  its  being  originally  kept  under  a  pent-house,  or 
open  shed  covered  with  boards,  gave  it  this  denomination. — 
Blount. 

CURNOCK,  a  measure  containing  four  bushels,  or  half  a 
quarter.     Fleta,  lib,  2.  c.  12. 

CURRENCY.  The  stat.  6*  G.  4.  c.  79-  enacts  that  the 
currency  of  Great  Britain  shall  become  and  be  the  currency  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  All  receipts,  payments,  contracts,  and 
dealings  shall  be  made  according  to  such  currency,  and  shall  be 
held  to  be  so  made,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved.  {  1.  All 
contracts,  debts,  &c,  in  Irish  currency,  made  or  contracted 
previous  to  January  5,  1 826,  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
satisfied  by  pa3rment  in  British  currency  of  12-1 3 ths  of  the 
amount  according  to  Irish  currency.  §  2.  All  duties  and 
public  revenues,  and  all  funds  and  public  debts,  shall  be  esti- 
mated in  British  currency,  and  the  accounts  thereof  kept 
accordingly.  §  3,  But  not  to  affect  the  real  value  in  gold  or 
silver  coin  of  the  public  revenues,  or  of  any  sums  in  any  act  of 
parliament,  or  any  franchise,  &c.,  resulting  from  lands  of  any 
specified  value.  §  4.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  Auctions 
of  a  penny,  Bridsh  currency,  resulting  from  the  converrion  of 
Irish  currency  into  British.  §  5. — and  for  payment,  in  British 
copper  coin,  of  sums  under  I2d.  Irish  currency.  §  5 — 13.  On 
converting  Irish  stocks  into  British,  all  pence  and  fractions  of 
U.  of  the  principal  sum  shall  be  paid  with  the  dividends  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  §  6,  7*  Where  annual  sums  charged  on  con- 
solidated fund  in  Irish  currency  are  converted  into  British, 
the  Treasury  may  add  sufficient  to  prevent  fractions  of  a  penny. 
§  8.  Contracts  may  be  made  according  to  any  foreign  cur- 
rency. §  9'  Debts,  &c.  by  implication  of  law,  declared  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act.  §  10.  On  proclamation,  British  silver 
and  gold  coins  shall  be  current  in  Ireland  at  the  same  rate  of 
pence  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  according  to  the  rate  of 
Irish  copper  coin.  §  11.  And  Irish  copper  coin  shall  be 
brought  to  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  exchanged  for  British 
copper  coin,  at  the  rate  of  i2d.  British  for  ISdL  Irish,  and  the 
Irish  copper  coin  shall  cease  to  circulate.  §  12.  Publication  of 
act,  and  explanation  thereof,  and  tables  of  currency,  may  be 
distributed  by  order  of  the  Treasury.  §  l6. 

CURRICULUS.  The  year  or  course  of  a  year.  Actum 
est  lioc  annorum  Dominisce  incamationis  quatuor  quinquagenis 
et  quinquies,  quints  lustris,  et  tribus  cuniculis.  This  is  the 
year  1028 :  for  four  times  50  make  200,  and  ^ve  times  200 
make  1000.  Then  five  lustra  are  twenty-five  years,  and  three 
curriculi  three  years,  making  in  all  the  very  year.     Blount, 

CURRIERS.     See  Tanners. 

CURSING.     See  Swearing, 

CURSITORS,  cUrici  de  cursu.'^  Clerks  belonging  to  the 
Chancery,  who  make  out  original  writs,  and  are  called  clerks 
of  course,  in  their  oath  appointed,  18  Ed.  3,  st.  5,  There  are 
of  these  clerks  twenty-four  in  number,  which  makes  a  corpo- 
ration of  themselves :  and  to  each  clerk  is  allotted  a  division  of 
certain  counties,  in  which  they  exercise  their  functions.  2  Inst. 
6*70.     See  tit.  Process. 

CURSONES  TERRiE.     Ridges  of  land. 


CURTESY  OF  ENGLAND,  Jus  curialitatis  Angliw.'}  Is 
where  a  man  taketh  a  wife  seised  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail 
general,  or  as  heiress  in  special  tail,  and  hath  issue  by  her,  male 
or  female,  bom  alive,  which  by  any  possibility  may  inhmt, 
and  the  wife  dies,  the  husband  holds  the  lands  during  his  life, 
and  is  called  Tenens  per  legem  Anglias,  or  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
(f  England.  See  tit.  Tenures,  III.  9*  Though  this  is  called 
the  curtesy  of  England,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  established 
law  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  called  curialitas.  It  is  likewise 
used  in  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Henry  III.  So 
that  probably  the  word  curtesy  is  in  this  sense  understood 
rather  to  signify  an  attendance  upon  the  lord's  courts,  than  to 
denote  any  peculiar  favour.     See  2  Com.  126. 

Four  things  are  reouisite  to  give  an  estate  by  the  curtesy, 
viz.,  marriage,  seisin  of  the  wife,  issue,  and  death  of  the  wife. 
Co.  Lit.  30.  If  the  land  descend  to  the  wife  after  the  husband 
hath  issue  by  her,  or  if  the  issue  be  dead  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  being  bom  alive,  the  husband  shall  be  tenant  by  the 
curtesy.  Also  if  a  child  is  bom  alive,  it  is  not  material  wkether 
it  is  baptised,  or  ever  heard  to  cry,  to  make  the  husband  tenant 
by  the  curtesy :  for  if  it  is  bom  alive,  it  is  enough.  Dy.  25 : 
8  Rep.  34. 

The  words  in  the  general  editions  of  Littleton,  I  InsL  29> 
are  oyes  ou  vife,  but  in  Lettou  and  MichUnia's  edition  they  are 
neez  vif,  and  are  translated  by  Lord  Coke,  bom  alive. 

But  the  child  must  be  such  as  by  possibility  may  inherit ; 
and  therefore  if  land  be  given  to  a  woman,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  her  body,  and  she  takes  husband,  and  hath  issue  a  daughter, 
and  dies,  as  this  issue  cannot  possibly  inherit,  the  husband  shall 
not  be  teimnt  by  the  curtesy.     Terms  de  la  Ley. 

If  the  child  is  ripped  forth  of  the  mother's  belly,  after  her 
death,  though  it  be  alive,  it  will  not  cause  tenancy  by  the 
curtesy;  for  this  oueht  to  begin  by  the  issue,  and  be  consum- 
mate by  the  death  of  the  wife,  and  the  estate  of  tenant  by  the 
curtesy,  should  avoid  the  immediate  descent.  Ibid.  A  man 
shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  a  bare  right,  title,  use, 
reversion,  &c.,  expectant  upon  an  estate  of  freehold,  unless  the 
particular  estate  is  determined  during  the  coverture ;  nor  of  a 
seisin  in  law :  but  if  a  wife  dies  before  a  rent  becomes  due,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  advowson,  before  the  church  becomes  void,  the 
husband  shall  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  though  the  wife  had 
only  a  seisin  in  law ;  for  in  this  case  no  other  seisin  could  be 
attained.     F.  N.  B.  149 :  Co,  Lit.  29,  SO.  40. 

Though  in  strictness  of  law  there  cannot  be  curtesy  of  trusts, 
yet  since  Lord  Cokeys  time  our  courts  of  equity  have  allowed 
curtesy,  both  of  trusts  and  other  interests,  which,  though  in  law 
mere  rights  and  titles,  are  deemed  estates  in  equity;  and  made 
to  conform  to  many  of  the  rules  and  consequences  indd^iit  to 
estates  in  law.  See  in  1  Atk.  603.  the  case  of  Cashboum  v. 
English,  in  which  Hardwicke,  C.  decreed  curtesy  of  an  equity 
of  redemption.  See  S.  C.  more  fully  reported  in  Vin.  tit. 
Curtesy,  (E.)  pL  23.  However,  a  wife  may  in  point  of  benefit 
have  a  trust  of  inheritance,  which  may  be  so  declared  as  to 
prevent  curtesy ;  as  by  directing  the  profits,  during  the  wife's 
life,  to  be  paid  for  her  separate  use ;  for  in  such  case  the  inten- 
tion to  exclude  the  husband  from  curtesy  is  manifest,  and  he 
cannot  have  an  equitable  seisin.  3  Atk.  715.  It  is  also  prt^per 
to  remark,  that  though  curtesy  out  of  a  tmst  is  allowed,  yet 
dower  has  been  refused,  a  distinction  not  easily  reconcileabk 
with  reason,  however  settled  by  the  current  of  authorities.  See 
1  Inst.  29  a. ;  n.  6. 

As  to  curtesy  in  titles  and  officers  of  honour,  see  1  Inst.  29.  b. 
and  Mr.  Hargrave*s  learned  notes  there,  by  which  it  seems 
that  no  such  curtesy  can  take  place,  though  the  question 
appears  not  to  be  settled,  a  decision  having  been  repeatedly 
avoided  thereon. 

There  is  no  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  of  copyhold  lands,  except 
there  be  a  special  custom  for  it.  But  in  gavelkind  landii,  a 
husband  may  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  wiUiout  having  issue. 
1  Imt.  30.  But  it  is  only  of  a  moiety  of  the  wife's  land,  and 
ceases  if  the  husband  marries  again.     Robins.  Gavelk.  I.  2.  c.  1. 
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Where  a  husband  is  entitled  to  this  tenancy^  if  after  the  wife 
IB  tn  idioi,  and  her  estate  in  the  land  found :  when  she  dies  he 
shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  for  the  king's  title  by  rela- 
tion prevents  it.  PUnvd.  263.  If  the  wife  be  seised  in  fee  of 
lands,  and  attaint  of  felony^  but  have  issue  by  her  husband^ 
and  ^e  is  hanged,  &c>  it  is  said  the  husband  shall  be  a  tenant 
bf  the  curtesy^  but  vet  the  land  wiU  be  forfeited^  according  to 
KUcLug.    2iEd.S,c.AQ. 

A  woman  seised  of  land  had  two  daughters,  and  covenanted 
to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  £.,  her  eldest  daughter  in  tail,  on 
condition  that  she  should  pay  to  her  other  daughter  within  a 
certain  time  300/.  And  if  £.  made  default,  or  died  without 
ismie  before  such  payment,  then  the  land  to  go  to  the  second 
daughter ;  the  mother  dying,  £.  took  a  husband,  and  had  issue, 
and  died  afterwards  without  any  issue  living,  before  the  day  of 
payment :  it  was  here  held  that  her  husband  should  be  tenant 
bj  the  curtesy.     1  Leon.  ca.  ^33.     See  Kiicfu  159* 

CURTEYN,  curtana,']  The  name  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor's  sword :  which  is  the  first  sword  carried  before  the 
kings  of  England  at  their  coronation :  and  it  is  said  the  point 
of  it  is  broken  as  an  emblem  of  mercy.  Mai,  Paris  in  Hen.  III. 

CURTILAGE,  curtilagium,  from  the  Fr.  cour,  court,  and 
and  Sax.  leagk,  locus."^  A  court-yard,  back-side,  or  piece  of 
ground  lying  near  and  belonging  to  a  dwelling-house.  See 
sUUs,  4  Ed.  1.  c.  1 :  35  H.  8.  c.  4:  6  Rep.  6*4 :  and  Spelm.: 
7a»(/8  G.  4.  C.29.  §  13;  by  which  latter  act  it  is  declared  that 
BO  buildine,  although  within  the  same  curtilage  as  the  dwelling- 
bouse,  and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the 
dwelling-hou^e,  for  the  purposes  of  burglary,  &c,  unless  there 
is  a  communication  immediate,  or  by  a  covered-in  way  with  the 
house.  And  though  it  is  said  to  be  a  yard,  or  garden,  be- 
longing to  a  house,  it  seems  to  differ  from  a  garden,  for  we  find, 
atm  quodam  gardino  et  curtilagio.  15  Ed*  1.  it.  34.  See  tits. 
Burglary y  Bulling. 

CCRTILES  TERR^.  Court  Lands.  It  is  recorded  that 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  Thanes  or  nobles  who  pos- 
sessed boddand,  or  hereditary  lands,  divided  them  into  inland 
and  mUland  :  die  inland  was  that  which  lay  most  convenient 
i<x  the  lord's  mansion  house,  and  therefore  the  lords  kept  that 
part  in  their  own  hands,  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and 
for  hospitality:  afterwards  the  Normans  called  these  lands 
Urras  dominicales,  the  demains,  demesnes,  or  lord's  lands :  the 
Germans  termed  them  terras  indominicatas,  lands  in  the  lord's 
own  use:  and  the  Feudists,  terras  curtiles,  lands  appropriate  to 
the  court  or  bouse  of  the  lord.     Spelm.  of  Feuds,  c.  5. 

CUSTANTIA,  custagium.l    Costs. 

CUSTODE  ADMITTENDO,  CUSTODE  AMO- 
VENDO.  Writs  for  the  admitting  or  removing  o£  guardians. 
Reg.Orig. 

CUSTODES  LIBERTATIS  ANGLIiE  AUTHORI- 
TATE  PARLIAMENTI.  The  style  in  which  writs  and  aU 
judicial  processes  were  made  out  d urine  the  grand  rebellion, 
from  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  tm  the  usurper  Oliver 
was  declared  Protector,  &c. ;  mentioned  and  declared  traitorous 
by  Stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.3. 

CUSTODIAM  or  CUSTODIAM  LEASE.  A  lease 
from  the  crown,  under  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer,  by  which  the 
ciutodtf  of  lands,  &c.  seized  into  the  king's  hands,  is  demised 
or  committed  to  some  person  as  custodee  or  lessee  thereof. 
See  4 Inst.  c.  \\»f'  111:  Howard  on  the  Irish  Revenue. 

These  custodians  take  place  (chiefly  in  Ireland)  either  in 
the  case  of  debts  due  to  the  crown,  and  of  grants  by  the  crown, 
of  bnds,  rectories,  tithes,  &c. ;  or  upon  outlawries  in  civil  suits 
between  party  and  party ;  when  lands  and  tenements  of  the 
party  oudawcd  (after  an  inquisition  taken  upon  a  special  capias 
utlagatum  and  returned  into  the  Exchequer)  are  committed 
{during  pleasure)  to  the  custody  of  the  piaintiff  for  satisfying 
his  debt,  under  a  nominal  rent  of  5s.  in  cases  of  debt,  and  10^. 
in  cases  of  tres|)ass,  payable  to  the  crown.  See  Conroy's  Cus» 
todiam  Reports  (Dublm,  179^)>  and  this  Diet.  tit.  OuHawry, 


CUSTOM,  consuetudo.2  Is  a  law  not  written,  established 
by  long  usage,  and  the  consent  of  our  ancestors.  No  law  can 
oblige  a  free  people  without  their  consent ;  so  wherever  they 
consent  and  use  a  certain  rule  or  method  as  a  law,  such  rule, 
&c  gives  it  the  power  of  a  law ;  and  if  it  is  universal,  then  it 
is  common  law :  if  particular  to  this  or  that  place,  then  it  is 
custom,  3  Salk.  112.  As  to  the  rise  of  customs,  when  a 
reasonable  act  once  done  was  found  to  be  good  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  people,  then  they  did  use  it  often,  and,  by  frequent 
repetition  of  the  act,  it  became  a  custom ;  which  being  con- 
tinued without  interruption  time  out  of  mind,  it  obtained  the 
force  of  a  law,  to  bind  the  particular  places,  persons,  and  things 
concerned  therein.  Thus  a  custom  had  beginning,  and  grew 
to  perfection. 

To  make  a  particular  custom  good,  the  following  are  neces- 
sary requisites. 

1.  Antiquity. — That  it  have  been  used  so  long,  that  the 
memory  01  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  So  that  if  any 
one  can  show  the  beginning  of  it,  within  legal  memory,  that  is 
within  any  time  since  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.,  it  is  no  good 
custom.  For  which  reason  no  custom  can  prevail  against  an 
express  act  of  parliament,  since  the  statute  itself  is  a  proof  of  a 
time  when  such  a  custom  did  not  exist.  Co.  Lit.  113.  There- 
fore a  custom  that  every  pound  of  butter  sold  in  a  certain  mar- 
ket, should  weigh  eighteen  ounces,  is  bad  ;  being  directly  con- 
trary to  slat.  1 3  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  26.,  which  directs  it  to  contain 
sixteen  ounces.     3  Term  Rep,  271. 

2.  It  must  have  been  continued.  Any  interruption  would 
cause  a  temporary  ceasing :  the  revival  gives  it  a  new  begin- 
ning, which  will  be  within  time  of  memory,  and  thereupon  the 
custom  will  be  void.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  regard 
to  an  interruption  of  the  right ;  for  an  interruption  of  the 
possession  only  for  ten  or  twenty  years  will  not  destroy  the 
custom.  Co.  Lit.  114.  As  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  have 
a  customary  right  of  watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the 
custom  is  not  destroyed,  though  they  do  not  use  it  for  ten  years ; 
it  only  becomes  more  difficult  to  prove :  but  if  the  right  be  any 
how  discontinued  for  a  day,  the  custom  is  quite  at  an  end. 

3.  It  must  have  been  peaceable,  and  acquiesced  in ;  not  sub- 
ject to  contention  and  dispute.  Co.  Lit.  114.  For  as  customs 
owe  their  original  to  common  consent,  their  being  immemoriaUy 
disputed,  either  at  law  or  otherwise,  is  a  proof  that  such  con- 
sent was  wanting. 

4.  Customs  must  he  reasonable  (Lit.  §  212.),  or  rather,  taken 
negatively,  they  must  not  be  unreasonable.  Which  is  not 
always,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  says  (1  Inst.' 62.),  to  be  under- 
stood of  every  unlearned  man's  reason,  but  of  artificial  and 
legal  reason,  warranted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon  which 
account  a  custom  may  be  good,  though  the  particular  reason  of 
it  cannot  be  assigned ;  for  it  sufficeth,  if  no  legal  reason  can  be 
assigned  against  it.  Thus  a  custom  in  a  parish,  that  no  man 
shaU  put  his  beasts  into  the  common  till  the  third  of  October, 
would  be  good ;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  show  the  reason 
why  that  day  in  particular  is  fixed  upon,  rather  than  the  day 
before  or  after.  But  a  custom  that  no  cattle  shall  be  put  in 
till  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  first  put  in  his,  is  unreasonable, 
and  therefore  bad ;  for  peradventure  the  lord  will  never  put  in 
his;  and  then  the  tenants  will  lose  all  their  profits.  Co. 
Copyh.  §  33. 

5.  Customs  ought  to  be  certain.  A  custom,  that  lands  shall 
descend  to  the  most  worthy  of  the  owner's  bloody  is  void :  for 
how  shall  this  worth  be  determined  ?  But  a  custom  to  descend 
to  the  next  male  of  the  blood,  exclusive  of  females,  is  certain, 
and  therefore  good.  1  RU.  Abr,  565.  A  custom  to  pay  two- 
pence an  acre  in  lieu  of  tithes,  is  good ;  but  to  pay  sometimes 
two-pence,  and  sometimes  three-pence,  as  the  occupier  of  the 
land  pleases,  is  bad,  for  its  uncertainty.  Yet  a  custom  to  pay  a 
year's  improved  value  for  a  fine  on  a  copyhold  estate,  is  good : 
though  the  value  is  a  thing  uncertain ;  for  the  value  may  be 
ascertained  at  any  time ;  and  the  maxim  of  law  is,  id  certum 
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est,  quod  cerium  reddi  potest.'^A  custom  that  poor  house- 
keepers shall  carry  away  rotten  wood  in  a  chase  is  bad ;  being 
too  vague.     2  Term  Rep*  758. 

6.  Customs,  though  established  by  consent,  must  be  (when 
established)  compulsory;  and  not  left  to  the  option  of  every 
man,  whether  he  will  use  them  or  no.  Therefore  a  custom 
that  all  the  inhabitants  xhall  be  rated  toward  the  maintenance 
of  a  bridge,  will  be  good ;  but  a  custom  that  every  man  is  to 
contribute  thereto  at  his  own  pleasure  is  idle  and  absurd ;  and 
indeed  no  custom  at  all. 

7.  Lastly,  customs  must  be  consistent  with  each  other :  one 
custom  cannot  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  another.  For  if  both 
are  really  customs,  then  both  are  of  equal  antiquity,  and  both 
established  by  mutual  consent ;  which  to  say  of  contradictory 
customs  is  absurd.  Therefore  if  one  man  prescribes  that  by 
custom  he  has  a  right  to  have  windows  looking  into  another's 
garden,  the  other  cannot  claim  a  right  by  custom  to  stop  up  or 
obstruct  those  windows :  for  these  two  contradictory  customs 
cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  stand  together.  He  ought 
rather  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  former  custom.  9  R^*  58. 
See  Doug.  19O. 

As  to  the  allowance  of  special  customs.  Customs  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  common  law  must  be  construed  strictly.  This  rule 
is  founded  upon  the  consideration  that  a  variety  of  customs  in 
different  places  upon  the  same  subject  is  a  general  incon- 
venience :  the  courts  therefore  will  not  admit  such  customs,  but 
upon  the  clearest  proofs.  1  Term  Rep.  466.  Thus  by  the 
custom  of  gavelkind,  an  infant  of  fifteen  years  may  by  one  spe- 
cies of  conveyance  (called  a  deed  of  feofiinent)  convey  away 
his  lands  in  fee-simple.  Yet  this  custom  does  not  empower 
him  to  use  any  other  conveyance,  or  even  to  lease  them  for 
seven  years,  for  the  custom  must  be  strictly  pursued.  C  Cap. 
§  SS.  All  special  customs  must  yield  to  the  king*s  prerogative. 
Therefore  if  the  king  purchases  land  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind, 
where  all  the  sons  inherit  equally ;  yet  on  the  king's  demise, 
his  eldest  son  shall  succeed  to  those  lands  alone.  Co.  Lit.  15. 
See  tit.  King. 

But  though  customs  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  yet,  sa3rs 
Lord  Coke,  they  are  not  to  be  confined  to  literal  interpretation ; 
for  if  there  be  a  custom  within  any  manor  that  copyhold  lands 
may  be  granted  in  fee-simple,  under  that  custom  they  may  be 
granted  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  for  life  or  years  or 
any  estate  whatever ;  on  the  maxim  cut  licet  quod  majus  non 
debet  quod  minus  est  non  licere.  So  under  a  custom  that  copy- 
hold lands  may  be  granted  for  life,  by  the  same  custom  they  may 
be  granted  during  widowhood,  but  not  i  converso,  because  an 
estate  during  widowhood  is  less  than  an  estate  for  life.  Co. 
Cop.  §83. 

A  custom  contrary  to  the  public  good,  or  injurious  to  a  mul- 
titude, and  beneficial  only  to  some  particular  persons,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  reason,  and  consequently  void.  2  Danv.  424. 
427.  Customs  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  all,  but  may  be  good 
where  against  the  interest  of  a  particular  person  if  for  the 
public  good.  ThfCTy  60.  A  custom  is  not  unreasonable  for 
being  injurious  to  private  persons  or  interests,  so  as  it  tends  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  people.     3  Salk.  112. 

By  custom  the  ordinary  meanmg  of  a  word  may  be  altered ; 
e.  g.  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  word 
thousand  in  a  lease  means,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  twelve 
hundred.     8  Barn,  Sf  Adol.  728. 

A  custom  alleged  by  churchwardens  of  a  parish  to  set  up 
monuments,  &c.  m  a  church,  without  the  consent  either  of  the 
rector  or  ordinary,  declared  to  be  illegal.  Becktvith  v.  Harding, 
1  Bam.  if  A.  508. 

An  immemorial  custom  to  have  no  q^iurchwardens,  and  for 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  be  performed  by  overseers  of  the 
poor,  is  bad,  for  overseers  have  not  existed  immemorially,  and 
there  must  have  been  always  duties  for  churchwardens  to  per- 
form. 2  Bam.  S^  Add.  197.  A  custom  that  there  shall  be  a 
select  vestry  of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  continued  by 


election  of  new  members  made  by  itself,  and  not  "by  parishioners, 
is  valid  in  law.     7  Bam.  ^  C.  765. 

A  custom  may  be  good  in  some  cases  where  a  prescription  is 
not :  but  customs  that  are  good  for  the  substance  and  matter  of 
them,  may  yet  be  bad  for  the  manner :  if  they  are  uncertain, 
or  mixed  with  any  other  custom  that  is  unreasonaUe,  &c. 
2  Bulst.  166:  2Bronml.  I98. 

Custom  is,  and  must  always  be,  alleged  to  be  in  many  persons; 
and  so  it  may  be  claimed  by  copyholders,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  and  when  it  is  claimed  it  must  be  as  within  such  a  county, 
hundred,  city,  borough,  manor,  parish,  hamlet,  &c.  Co,  IM. 
110.  113 :  4  Rep.  31.  A  good  custom  or  prescripdon  hath  the 
force  of  a  grant ;  as  where  one  and  his  ancestors  have  had  a 
rent  time  out  of  mind,  and  used  to  distrain,  &c  But  a  custom 
that  begins  by  extortion  of  lords  of  manors,  is  judged  wanting 
a  lawful  commencement,  and  therefore  void :  and  where  custom 
is  amongst  many,  and  they  are  all  dead  but  one,  the  custom  is 
gone.     Plowd.  322 :  Dyer,  I99. 

General  customs  which  are  used  throughout  England,  and 
are  the  common  law,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  juc^es :  but 
particular  customs,  such  as  are  used  in  some  certain  town, 
borough,  city,  &c.  shall  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Doct,  4*  Stud. 
c.  7.  10:  1  Inst.  110.  Consuetudo  pro  lege  servatur.  Sec  saith 
Bracion,  lib.  3.  c.  3.  And  custom  is  said  to  be  altera  lex :  but 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  B.  R.  or  C.  B.  can  over-rule  a  cus- 
tom though  it  be  one  of  the  customs  of  London,  if  it  be  against 
natural  reason,  &c     1  Mod.  212. 

The  law  takes  particular  notice  of  the  custom  of  Gavdkind 
and  Borough  English  (Co.  Lit.  175.) ;  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  prove  that  such  customs  actually  exist,  but  only  that  the 
lands  in  question  are  sulnect  thereto.  All  other  private  cus- 
toms must  be  particularly  pleaded  (Lit.  §  265.) ;  and  as  well 
the  existence  of  the  custom  must  be  shown,  as  that  the  thing 
in  dispute  is  within  the  custom  alleged.  The  trial  in  both 
cases  is  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  not  by  the  judges,  except 
the  same  particular  custom  has  before  been  tried,  determined 
and  recorded  in  the  same  court.  Doct.  4*  Stud,  1.  10: 
1  Comm.  76. 

See  farther  title  Prescription,  and  as  to  particular  customs 
relative  to  Inheritance,  Dower,  &c.,  see  tits.  Copyhold,  Gavel- 
kind,  &c. 

The  Customs  op  London  differ  from  all  others  in  point 
of  trial;  for  if  the  existence  of  the  custom  be  brought  in  question, 
it  shall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury,  but  by  certificate  of  the  loid 
mayor  and  aldermen,  by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder.  Cro. 
Car.  516.  Unless  it  be  such  a  custom  as  the  corporation  itself 
is  interested  in  ;  as  a  right  of  taking  toll,  &c  ;  for  then  the 
law  permits  them  not  to  certify  in  their  own  behalf.  Hob.  85. 
And  when  a  custom  has  once  been  certified  by  the  recorder,  the 
judges  will  take  notice  of  it,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  certified 
a  second  rime.  Dougl.  365.  As  to  the  form  in  which  the 
recorder  shall  certify  a  custom,  see  1  Burr.  248.  and  title  Certi- 
Jicate. 

These  customs  of  London  relate  to  divers  particulars,  with 
regard  to  trade,  apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  &c  As  to  the 
custom  relative  to  the  distribution  of  a  freeman's  estate,  and 
which  now,  in  consequence  of  stat.  11  G.  2.  c.  18.  §  17.  extends 
only  to  cases  of  intestacy,  or  express  agreements  made  in  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  see  tit  Executor,  V.  9.  As  to  the  custom 
of  Foreign  Attachment,  see  tit.  Attachment  Foreign.  As  to  the 
custom  of  a  feme  covert  being  a  sole  trader,  see  dts.  Baron  4* 
Feme,  Bankrupt. — And  farther  in  more  particular  detail,  as  to 
the  general  and  local  customs  of  London,  see  this  Diet,  under 
tit.  London, 

It  is  said,  1  Ro.  Rep.  106.  that  the  courts  at  Westminster  of 
course  take  nodce  of  the  customs  of  London,  but  not  of  any 
other  place.  But  this  is  only  where  they  have  been  certified. 
See  ante  tit.  Custom. 

The  customs  of  London  are  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament. 
8  Rep.  126 :  Cro.  Car.  SATJ- 
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The  Custom  op  Mbrchants,  Lex  Mercaioria.'^  A  par- 
ticular system  of  customs  used  only  among  one  set  of  the  king's 
subjects ;  whicb^  however  dififerent  from  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it^  and  made  part  of  it :  being 
allowed  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  to  be  of  the  utmost  validity  in 
all  commercial  transactions;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law  that 
cuilibei  in  arte  sud  credendum  est,    1  Comm.  75. 

It  seems  that  this  Custom  of  Merchants  is  only  so  far  con- 
sidered as  law,  that  it  afibrds  the  rule  of  construction  in  case.s 
of  contracts,  agreements,  &c.,  and  other  transactions  in  trade 
and  commerce.  Mr,  Christian^  in  lus  note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage of  the  Commentaries,  truly  remarks,  that  the  lex  mercer 
toria,  like  the  lex  et  consuetudo  parliamenii,  describes  only  a 
great  division  of  the  law  of  England.  The  laws  relating  to 
bills  of  exchange,  insurance,  and  all  mercantile  contracts,  are 
as  much  the  general  law  of  the  land,  as  the  laws  relating  to 
marriage  or  murder.  And  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Justice  Foster  is, 
that  the  Custom  of  Merchants  is  the  general  law  of  the  king- 
dom, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  left  to  a  jury  after  it  has 
been  settled  by  judicial  determination.     2  Burr.  1226. 

The  Custom  of  Merchants  is  likewise  understood  to  compre- 
hend the  Usage  of  Merchants,  which  generally  governs  mer- 
cantile questions,  where  no  positive  law  points  out  the  rule  for 
decision :  and  therefore  the  courts  at  Westminster  have  fre- 
quently granted  a  new  trial  where  the  verdict  of  a  jury  has 
militated  against  the  custom  or  usage  of  merchants.  Rex  v. 
Miller,  6  Term  Rep.  268.  And  the  courts  have  frequently 
received  evidence  of  this  usage  of  merchants.  See  the  cases 
collected,  Bac.  Ab.  vol,  5.  383.  (7th  ed.  by  Gwillim  &  Dodd.) 

See  farther,  more  particularly  as  to  the  effect  and  influence 
of  this  Custom  of  Merchants,  under  Bankrupt,  Bill  of  Exchange, 
Factor,  Insurance,  Partnership,  and  other  titles  in  this  Diet. 

Customs  on  Merchandize.  These  are  enumerated, 
(1  Comm,  SIS,)  amons  the  perpetual  taxes ;  and  are  there  ex- 
plained to  be  the  duties,  toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  upon 
merchandize  exported  and  imported. 

The  considerations,  says  the  Commentator,  upon  which  this 
revenue,  or  the  more  ancient  part  of  it  which  arose  only  from 
exports,  was  invested  in  the  king,  were  said  to  be  two. — I.  Be- 
cause he  gave  the  subject  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  to 
carry  his  goods  alone  with  him. — 2.  Because  the  king,  was 
bound  of  common  right  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  ports  and 
havens,  and  to  protect  the  merchants  from  pirates.  Di/er,  1 65, 
Some  have  imagined  they  were  called  with  us  customs,  because 
they  were  the  inheritance  of  the  king,  by  immemorial  usage, 
and  the  common  law,  and  not  granted  him  by  any  stat  Dy,  43. 
pL  24i,  But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  2  Inst,  58,  9.  hath  clearly 
shown  that  the  king's  first  claim  to  them  was  by  grant  of  par- 
liament. 3  Ed,  1 .  And  indeed  this  is  in  express  words  con- 
fessed by  stat.  25  Ed,  1.  c,  7.,  wherein  the  king  promises  to 
take  no  customs  from  merchants  without  the  common  assent  of 
the  realm,  *'  saving,  to  us  and  our  heirs,  the  customs  on  wool, 
skins,  and  leather,  formerly  granted  to  us  by  the  commonalty 
aforesaid."  These  were  formerly  called  the  here<Utary  Customs 
of  the  Crown,  and  were  due  on  the  exportation  only  of  the  said 
three  commodities,  and  of  none  other ;  which  were  styled  the 
staple  commodities  of  the  kinedom,  because  they  were  obliged 
to  be  brought  to  those  ports  where  the  king's  staple  was  estab- 
lished, in  order  to  be  there  first  rated  and  then  exported. 
Danv.  9,  They  were  denominated  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
our  ancient  records,  custuma ;  not  consuetudines,  which  is  the 
language  of  our  law,  whenever  it  means  merely  usages.  The 
duties  on  wool,  sheep  skins,  or  wool-fells,  and  leather,  exported, 
were  called  custuma  antinua  sive  magna:  and  were  payable 
by  every  merchant,  as  well  native  as  stranger ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  merchant-strangers  paid  an  additional  toll,  viz.  half 
as  much  again  as  was  paid  by  natives.  The  custuma  parva  et 
nova  were  an  impost  of  Sd.  in  the  pound,  due  from  merchant- 
strangers  only,  for  all  commodities  as  well  imported  as  exported; 
which  was  usually  called  the  aliens*  duty,  and  was  granted  in 
31  Ed,  1.    4  Inst,  29.     But  these  ancient  hereditary  customs, 
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especially  those  on  wool  and  wool-fells,  came  to  be  of  little 
account,  when  the  nation  became  sensible  of  the  advantages  of 
a  home  manufacture,  and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool 
by  stat,  11  Ed.  S,  c,  I.  See  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  SmuggUns  (B.), 
(ed.  by  GwilUm  &  Dodd.)  e©     e   v    / 

There  is  also  another  very  ancient  hereditary  duty  belonging 
to  the  crown,  called  the  prisage  or  butlerage  of  wines ;  which 
is  considerably  older  than  the  customs,  being  taken  notice  of  in 
the  great  roll  of  the  Exchequer,  8  i2.  1.  stul  extant.  Madox, 
Hist,  Exch,  526.  532.  Prisage  was  a  right  of  taking  two  tons 
of  wine  from  every  ship  (English  or  Foreign)  importing  into 
England  twenty  tons  or  more ;  one  before,  and  one  behind,  the 
mast :  which  by  charter  of  Ed,  1 .  was  exchanged  into  a  duty 
of  2s,  for  every  ton  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called 
butlerage,  because  paid  to  the  king's  butler.  Dav.  8  :  2  Bulsf. 
254f :  Com.  Joum.  27  Apr.  I689.  The  duty  of  prisage  and 
butlerage  was  granted  to  Lord  George  Fitzroy  and  his  heirs 
male  by  Charles  II.,  and  in  1806  was  vested  in  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Treasury  for  6,870^;  and  by 
49  G,  S,  c.  79-  was  abolished.  See  Bac.  Ab.  vol.  7-  337,  (7th  ed.) 

Other  customs  payable  upon  exports  and  imports  were  dis- 
tinguished into  subsidies,  tonnage,  poundage,  and  other  imposts. 
Subsidies  were  such  as  were  imposed  by  parliament  upon  any 
of  the  staple  commodities  before  mentioned  over  and  above  the 
custuma  antiqua  et  magna :  tonnage  was  a  duty  upon  all  wines 
imported,  over  and  above  the  prisase  and  butlerage  aforesaid : 
poundage  was  a  duty  imposed  advcUorem,  at  the  rate  of  12 J.  in 
the  pound  on  all  other  merchandize  whatsoever,  and  the  other 
imposts  were  such  as  were  occasionally  laid  on  by  parliament, 
as  circumstances  and  times  required.     Danv,  11,  12. 

These  distinctions  are  now  in  a  manner  forgotten,  except  by 
the  officers  immediately  concerned  in  this  department:  their 
produce  being  in  effect  all  blended  together,  under  one  denomi- 
nation of  The  Customs. 

By  these  we  understand  at  present  a  duty  or  subsidy  paid  by 
the  merchant,  at  the  quay,  upon  imported  as  well  as  exported 
commodities,  by  authority  of  parliament;  unless  where,  for 
particular  national  reasons,  certain  rewards,  bounties,  or  draw- 
backs, are  allowed  for  particular  exports  or  imports.  Those  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  in  particular,  were  at  first  granted,  as 
the  old  statutes  (and  particularly  1  Eliz,  19.)  express  it,  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  the  keeping  and  safeguard  of  the 
seas,  and  for  the  intercourse  of  merchandize  safely  to  come  into 
and  pass  out  of  the  same.  They  were  at  first  usually  granted 
only  for  a  stated  term  of  years,  as,  for  two  years,  in  5  R,  2. 
Dav.  12  ;  but  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  they  were  granted  him 
for  life  by  a  statute  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
again  to  Edward  IV.  for  the  term  of  his  life  also:  since 
which  time  they  were  regularly  granted  to  all  his  successors 
for  life,  sometimes  at  the  first,  sometimes  at  other  subsequent 
parliaments,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First 

U]Mm  the  restoration,  this  duty  was  granted  in  England  to 
King  Charles  the  Second  for  life,  and  so  it  was  to  his  two  im- 
me<liate  successors ;  and  by  three  several  stats.  9  Anne,  c.  6 : 
]  G,  1.  c.  12:  3  G.  1,  c.  7 ;  it  was  made  perpetual  and  mort- 
gaged for  the  debt  of  the  public  The  customs  thus  imposed 
by  parliament  were,  till  the  stat.  27  G.  3.  c,  13.  contained  in 
two  books  of  rates,  set  forth  by  parliamentary  authority. 

By  stat.  27  G,  3.  c.  13.  all  the  former  statutes  imposing  du- 
ties of  customs  and  excise  were  repealed  with  regard  to  the 
quantum  of  the  duty ;  and  the  two  books  of  rates  above-men- 
tioned were  declared  to  be  of  no  avail  for  the  future ;  but  all 
the  former  duties  were  coiv^olidated,  and  were  ordered  to  be 
paid  according  to  a  new  book  of  rates  annexed  to  that  statute. 

Bullion,  and  some  few  other  commodities,  may  be  imported 
duty-free.  All  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  tables  or  book  of 
rates  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation  the  sum  therein  spe- 
cified, according  to  their  weight,  number,  or  measure.  And  all 
other  goods  and  merchandize,  not  being  particularly  enumerated 
or  described,  and  permitted  to  be  imported  and  used  in  Great 
Britain,  shsdl  pay  upon  importation  a  certain  duty  ad  valorem, 
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or  for  every  1002.  of  the  value  thereof;  but  subject  to  a  draw- 
back upon  exportation.  Very  few  commodities  pay  a  duty 
upon  exportation ;  but  where  that  duty  is  not  specified  in  the 
tables,  and  the  exportation  is  not  prohibited,  all  articles  may  be 
exported  without  payment  of  duty,  provided  they  are  regularly 
entered  and  shipped ;  but  on  failure  thereof,  they  are  subject 
to  a  duty  ad  valorem.  And  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  value,  in  cases  either  of  importation  or  exportation, 
a  very  simple  and  equitable  regulation  is  prescribed,  viz.  the 
proprietor  shall  himself  declare  the  value,  and  if  this  should 
appear  not  to  be  a  fair  and  true  estimate,  the  goods  may  be 
seized  by  the  proper  officer ;  and  four  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  may  direct  that  the  owner  shall  be  paid  the  price 
which  he  himself  fixed  upon  them,  with  an  advance  of  10/.  per 
cent.,  besides  all  the  duty  which  he  may  have  paid ;  and  tney 
may  then  order  the  goods  to  be  publicly  sold,  and  if  they  raise 
any  sum  beyond  what  was  paid  to  the  owner,  and  the  sub- 
sequent expences,  one  half  of  the  overplus  shall  be  paid  to  the 
officer  who  made  the  seizure,  and  the  other  half  to  the  public 
revenue. 

A  very  great  number  of  acts  of  parliament  were  from  time 
to  time  passed  to  prevent  frauds  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue, 
as  well  as  in  the  excise ;  and,  which  at  one  time  was  more  to  be 
wished  than  hoped,  general  acts  restraining  every  fraud,  and 
containing  every  regulation,  with  a  precise  statement  of  the 
punishment  for  each  offence  have  lately  been  passed,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  very  abridged  summary  :«* 

The  Stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  105.  repealed  all  former  acts  relating 
to  the  customs,  as  well  of  the  Irish  as  British  legislature,  pre- 
paratory to  the  enacting  a  new  system  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  6  G.  4.  c.  111.  new  Duties  of 
Customs  were  granted  accordingly  on  goods  imported  into  or 
exported  from,  or  carried  coastwise  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  some  of  these  duties  are  ditered  or  repealed 
by  subsequent  acts.  7  G.  4.  c.  c.  48.  53:  8  G.  4.  c.  56:  9  G.  4. 
c.  c.  60.  76 :  10  G.  4.  c.  c.  23.  43.  The  only  articles  exempted 
from  these  duties  are  diamonds,  bullion,  fr^  fish,  turbots  and 
lobsters,  plants,  trees  or  shrubs,  alive :  salt,  medals  <^  gold  or 
silver,  and  specimens  of  natund  history.  The  warehousing  of 
goods  imported  for  home  consumption,  so  as  to  secure  the  duties 
payable  on  importation^  without  calling  for  payment  till  the 
ffoods  are  finally  taken  into  the  market,  b  regulated  by  stat. 
0  G.  4.  c.  112.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  are  em- 
powered to  appoint  by  warrants  certain  ports  to  be  warehousing 
ports,  and  therein  certain  warehouses,  either  of  special  or  ordi- 
nary security;  the  first  being  intended  for  more  effectual 
security  against  the  introduction  into  the  English  market  of 
prohibited  merchandize  imported  only  for  re-exportation,  the 
other  having  merely  in  view  the  safe  deposit  of  the  goods,  and 
ensuring  payment  of  the  duties.  To  secure  these  duties  a  bond 
is  given  either  by  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse,  for  payment 
within  three  years  of  the  fuU  duties  of  importation,  on  all 
goods  which  shall  be  warehoused  therein,  or  otherwise  for  the 
exportation  thereof;  or  by  the  importer  in  respect  of  the  par- 
ticular goods,  which  is  to  be  in  force  for  three  years  and  no 
longer,  and  which  may  be  superseded  by  the  bond  of  the  pur- 
chaser, in  case  of  sale  without  removed.  By  6  G.  4.  c.  113. 
certain  Bounties  and  allowances  of  customs  were  granted  and 
made  payable  on  a  few  articles  (sugar  [refined]  being  the  most 
important).  Certain  specijlc  duties  payable  on  goods  imported 
from  places,  formerly  witlnn  the  limits  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany's trade  (under  acts  55  G.  3.  c.  57.  §  5 — 11.  4*  c.  141.)are 
expressly  continued  in  force  by  sta^  7  G.  4.  c.  48.  §  52.  That 
act  also  continues  in  force  the  act  4  G.  4.  c.  47.  as  amended  by 
5  G.  4.  c.  1.  (usually  called  the  Reciprociiy  Acts),  by  which  the 
king  in  council  may  authorize  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  ^oods  in  foreign  vessels  of  any  country  on  payment  of  like 
duties  as  are  payable  in  case  of  goods  imported,  &c  in  British 
vessels,  proof  being  first  given  that  goods  are  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  foreigner's  country  in  British  ships,  on  like 
reciprocal  termsj  thus  affording  relief  from  the  high  duties  im- 


posed by  the  general  schedule  of  customs:  duties  in  case  of 
importation  into  England,  &c  in  foreign  vessels.  The  gross 
produce  of  the  customs'  duties  in  Great  Britain,  which  in  1792 
very  little  exceeded  six  millions,  amounted  in  1829  to  very 
nearly  nineteen  millions.  The  re-payments,  drawbacks,  and 
bounties,  being  only  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  at  each  of 
those  periods.  The  official  value  of  the  imports,  which  in  1 792 
were  seventeen  millions,  amounted  in  1829  to  upwards  of  fcnty- 
two  millions  and  a  quarter.  The  experts,  which  at  the  former 
period  were  about  twenty-eight  millions  and  a  half  (nearly 
seventeen  of  which  consisted  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures), had  in  1829  increased  to  upwards  of  sixty -six  millions  ; 
fifty-five  millions  and  a  half  being  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures. 

The  Management  of  the  Customs  is  regulated  by  stat. 
6  G.  4.  c.  106.  (amended  by  7  G.  4.  c.  48:  8  G.  4.  c.  56: 
9  G.  4.  c.  76:  and  10  G.  4.  c.  43.)  under  the  direction  of  Mir- 
teen  commissioners  for  the  united  kingdom,  and  four  assistant 
commissioners  for  Scotland  and  Ireland;  the  commissioners 
and  their  assistants  in  those  parts  acting  under  the  control  of 
the  commissioners  in  England,  who  are  themselves  subject  to 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

The  General  Regulations  for  the  Customs  are  continued 
in  stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  IO7.  amended  by  7  G.  4.  c.  48 :  8  G.  4.  c.  5(i. 
58 :  9  G.  4.  c.  76.  In  these  acts  specific  directions  are  given 
for  the  entry,  discharging,  and  shipping  of  all  goods,  inwards 
and  outwards ;  with  certain  prohibitions  and  restrictions,  as 
to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  particular  goods ;  also  for 
regulating  the  Coasting  Trade,  induding  in  that  term  all 
trade  by  sea,  from  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any 
other  part  thereof. 

By  stat  6  G.  4.  c.  108.  (amended  by  7  G.  4.  c.  48 :  8  G.  4. 
c.  58 :  10  G.  4.  c.  43.)  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  a  great 
number  of  regulations  are  made  as  to  the  size  and  conduct  of 
vessels  and  boats  likely  to  be  engaged  in  that  illicit  traffic,  and 
severe  penalties  and  forfeitures  are  imposed  on  aU  transgressors. 
See  tit.  Smuggling. 

By  stat.  dG.4.  c.  IO9.  ''for  the  encouragement  oi  British 
Shipping  and  Navigation,'*  (amended  by  7  G.  4.  c.  48 :  8  G.  4. 
c.  56 :  9  ^*  ^  C'  76.)  regulations  are  made  as  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  various  articles,  from  various  places  in 
British  ships,  or  in  foreign  ships,  of  the  country  producing  the 
articles,  &c.;  these  are  usually  termed  the  Navigation  Acts. 
See  that  title  in  this  Diet. 

By  stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  1 14. ''  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  British 
Plantations,"  (amended  by  7  G.  4.  c.  48 :  8  G.  4.  c.  56 :  and 
9  G.  4.  c.  76.)  duties  are  imposed  and  directions  given  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  of  that  trade ;  in  which  the  East  Indian  Isle 
of  Mauritius  is  included  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  West 
Indies. 

The  trade  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  duties  on  articles 
imported  there,  are  regulated  by  stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  115 ;  see  also 
the  staU,  6  G.  4.  c.  107.  §  17.  52.  67:  7  G.  4.  c.  48.  §  11.  49: 
8  G.  4.  c.56.^S:  9  G.  4.  c  76.  §  5.  27,  28 :  and  this  Diet, 
tit.  Isle  of  Man. 

As  to  the  superannuation  fund,  see  stat.  51  G.S.c.55.  for 
Enffland,  and  52  G.  3.  c.  60.  for  Scotland. 

CUSTOMS  AND  SERVICES,  belonging  to  the  tenure 
of  lands,  are  such  as  tenants  owe  unto  their  lords ;  which  being 
withheld  from  the  lord,  he  may  have  a  writ  of  customs  and 
services.     See  tits.  Consuetudinibus  ^  Servitiis. 

CUSTOMARY  FREEHOLD.     See  tit  Copyhold. 

CUSTOS  BREVIUM.  A  principal  derk  belonging  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  whose  office  is  to  receive  and  keep  all 
the  writs  returnable  in  that  court,  and  put  them  upon  files, 
every  return  by  itself;  and  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all 
the  records  of  nisi  prius,  called  the  posteas;  for  they  are  first 
brought  in  by  the  derk  of  assize  of  every  cireuit  to  the  protho- 
notary,  who  enters  the  issue  in  the  causes,  to  entar  the  judg* 
ment :  and  four  days  after  the  return  thereof,  the  prothono- 
tary  enters  the  verdict  and  judgment  thereupon,  into  the  rolls 
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of  the  court ;  whereupon  he  afterwards  delivers  tbem  over  to 
the  cusios  brevium,  who  binds  them  into  a  bundle.  He  makes 
entry  likewise  oi  all  writs  of  covenant,  and  the  concord  upon 
every  fine,  and  maketh  forth  exemplifications,  and  copies  of  all 
writs  and  records  in  his  office,  and  of  all  fines  levied. 

The  Jlnes  after  they  are  engrossed  are  divided  between  the 
CMslos  brevhim  and  the  cMrographer  ;  the  chirographer  always 
keeps  the  writ  of  covenant  and  the  note,  and  the  custos  brevium 
the  concord  and  the  foot  of  the  fine ;  upon  which  foot  of  the 
fine  the  chirc^rapher  causeth  the  proclamations  to  be  indorsed, 
when  they  are  proclaimed.  This  officer  is  made  by  the  kine*s 
letters  patent,  which  were  first  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  to  trustees  for  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Lichfield,  and  for  the  issue  of  the  countess  in  taiL 
The  persons  at  present  entitled  to  the  office  acquired  it  by  inhe- 
ritance. By  6  G.  4.  c.  89*  the  Treasury  is  authorised  to  con- 
tract with  the  persons  beneficially  entitled  to  the  fees  and 
profits  of  the  office  for  the  purchase  of  their  rights  for  such  an- 
nuity, charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  as  the  Treasury  shall 
think  fit,  anud  after  the  confirmation  of  the  agreement  by  parlia- 
ment, the  rights  of  the  parties  shall  cease,  and  the  annuity 
shall  be  paid  to  such  person  or  persons  as  would  be  entitled  to 
the  fees,  &c,  if  the  act  had  not  been  made.  See  1  W.  4.  c.  58. 
In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  there  is  also  a  cugtos  brevium  el 
Tviulorum,  who  fileth  such  writs  as  are  in  that  court  filed,  and 
all  warrants  of  attorney,  &c.,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
out  the  records  of  nisi  prius,  &c.  See  tits.  Chirographer, 
Commam  Pleas, 

Custos  Placitorum  Coronjb.  An  officer  which  seems  to 
be  the  same  with  him  we  now  call  custos  rolulorum.  Bract. 
Ub^  2.  c.  5. 

Custos  Rotulobum,  keeper  of  the  rolls  or  records  of  the 
ooimty.  The  officer  who  hath  the  custody  of  the  rolls  or 
records  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  also  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace  itself.     He  is  always  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 


quorum  in  the  county  where  appointed,  and  usually  some  per- 
son  of  quality ;  but  he  is  rather  termed  an  officer  or  minister 
than  a  judge.  Lamb.  Eiren,  lib.  4.  c.  H.  p.  37 3.  By  stat. 
37  H.  8.  c.  1.  (altered  by  stat.  3  and  4  Ed.  o.  c.  l.but  restored 
hy  \  W.  S^  M.  c.  21.)  the  custos  rotulorum  in  every  county  is 
appointed  by  a  writing  signed  by  the  king's  hand,  which 
shall  be  a  warrant  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  put  him  in  com- 
mission ;  and  he  may  execute  his  office  by  d^uty,  and  hath 
power  to  appoint  the  derk  of  the  peace,  &c.  See  tit.  Clerk  of 
the  Peace.  The  custos  rotulorum,  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  are  to  enroll  deeds  of  bargain  and 
sale  of  lands  of  papists,  &c.  by  3  G.  I.e.  18.     See  tit.  Papists. 

Custos  op  the  Spiritualities.  1      g^  ^      ^. 

CusToe  OP  THE  Temporalities.  J  ouaratan. 

CUT- PURSE.  If  any  person  clam  et  secreli,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  another,  cut  his  purse  or  pick  his  pocket,  and 
steal  from  thence  to  the  value  of  12rf.,  it  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  by  stat.  8  EUz.  c.  4 ;  but  the  capital  part  of  the 
ofiTence  is  now  repealed.     See  rit.  Felony. 

CUTTS.  Flat-bottomed  boats,  built  low  and  commodiously, 
used  in  the  channel  for  transporting  of  horses.  Slorv.  AnnaL 
p.  412. 

CUTTER  OF  THE  TALLIES.  An  officer  in  the  Exche- 
quer, to  whom  it  belonged  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  and 
to  cut  the  sum  paid  upon  them,  &c.     See  tit.  Exchequer. 

CUVE,  Fr.j  A  keeve,  from  whence  comes  keever,  a  tub  or 
vat  for  brewing.     ConeU 

CYCLAS.  A  long  garment  dose  upwards,  and  open  or 
large  below.     See  Malt.  Paris.  Anno  1236. 

CYDER*  Is  one  of  the  many  articles  liable  to  Excise-duties. 
See  tit.  Excise. 

CYNEBOTE.  A  mulct  anciently  paid  by  one  who  killed 
another,  to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased.    Spelman.    Blount. 

CYRICBRYCE,  Sax.!  Irruptio  in  ecclesiam.  Leg.  Eccl. 
Canuti  Regis.    See  tit.  Sacrilege. 
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DA,  Fr.l  A  word  affirmative  for  yes.  Lam  French 
Diet. 

DAG.  A  gun :  tm  dngg,  a  small  gun,  or  hand  gun.  See 
Haque. 

DAGUS  or  DAIS.  The  chief  or  upper  table  in  a  monas- 
tery ;  from  a  cloth  called  dais,  with  which  the  tables  of  kings 
were  covered. 

DALMATIC  A.  A  garment  with  large  open  sleeves,  at 
first  worn  only  by  bishops,  though  since  made  a  distinction  of 
degrees,  so  called,  because  it  came  originally  from  Dalmatia. 

DALUS,  DAILUS,  DAILIA.  A  certain  measure  of 
land.  Fit  totam  Dailiam  marisci  lam  de  rossa,  quam  de  prato, 
4t:.  Jtfon.  Ang.  torn.  2.  p.  211.  In  some  places  it  is  taken  for 
a  ditch  or  vale,  whence  comes  dale.  The  dali  prati  have  been 
esteemed  such  narrow  slips  of  pasture  as  are  left  between  the 
ploughed  furrows  in  arable  land,  which  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land are  called  doles ;  the  present  Welsh  use  this  word  for 
low  meadow  by  the  river  side.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal name  and  nature  of  Deal,  in  Kent,  where  Caesar  landed, 
and  fought  the  Britons:  Ccesar  ad  Dolam  beUum  pugnavit, 
ComeL 

DAMAGES. 

Dahna.^  This  term  signifies  generally  any  hurt  or  hin- 
drance that  a  man  receives  in  his  estate ;  but  particularly  a 


DAMAGES,  I, 


part  of  what  the  jurors  are  to  inquire  of  and  bring  in,  when 
an  action  passeth  for  the  plaintiff;  for,  afler  verdict  given  on 
the  principal  cause,  the  jury  are  asked  touching  costs  and 
damages,  which  comprehend  a  recompense  for  what  the  plaintiff 
hath  suffered,  bymeans  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  defendant. 
Co.  Lit.  257*  The  word  damaee  is  taken  in  laW|in  two  several 
significations,  the  one  properltf  and  generally,  the  other  rela^ 
lively  :  properly,  as  it  is  in  coses  wherein  damages  are  founded 
upon  the  statutes  where  costs  are  included  within  the  word 
damages,  and  taken  as  damages. 

But  when  the  plaintiff  declares  for  the  wrong  done  to  him 
to  the  damage  of  such  a  sum,  this  is  to  be  taken  relatively  for 
the  wrong  which  passed  before  the  writ  brought,  and  is  as- 
sessed by  reason  of  the  foregoing  trespass,  and  cannot  extend 
to  costs  of  suit,  which  are  future,  and  of  another  nature* 
10  Rep.  116,  117.     See  tit.  Costs. 

I.  In  what  Actions  Damages    may    be   recovered,  and 

against  whom. 
II.  How  Damages  are  to  be  assessed,  increased,  and  miti* 

gated. 
III.  Compensation  to  be  made  by  hundreds,  S^,  for  damage 
riotously  done  in  certain  cases. 

I.  In  what  Actions  Damages  may  be  recovered,  and  against 
2x2 


DAMAGES,  I.  II. 


whom, — In  personal  and  mixed  actions,  damages  were  recovered 
at  common  law ;  but  in  real  actions  no  damages  were  recover- 
able, because  none  were  demattded  by  tbe  count  or  writ. 
Whereas  in  actions  personal  the  plaintiff  counts  ad  dampnum 
for  the  injury,  and  if  he  recovers  no  damages  he  hath  no 
costs.  10  Rep.  111.  117*  In  a  personal  action,  the  plaintiff 
shall  recover  damages  only  for  tne  tort  done  before  the  action 
brought,  and  therein  he  counts  for  his  damages;  in  a  real 
action  he  recovers  his  damages  pending  the  writ,  and  there- 
fore never  counts  for  his  damages.  10  Rep,  117*  By  the  stat. 
of  Gloucester,  6  Ed.  1.  c.  1.  damages  are  given  in  real  actions, 
assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  mart  a  ancestor,  S^.,  and  shall  be 
recovered  against  the  alienee  a  disseisor,  as  well  as  against 
the  disseisor  himself;  and  the  demandant  shall  have  of  the 
tenant  likewise  costs  of  suit,  but  not  expences  for  trouble  and 
loss  of  time.  2  Inst.  288.  See  farther  the  said  stai.  6  Ed.  1. 
c.  1 :  «/.  S  Zf.  7.  c.  10 :  2  Inst.  284.  286:  2  Ikinv.  Ahr.  448. 

No  damages  could  be  recovered  at  the  common  li(w,  but 
against  the  wrong  doer,  and  by  him  to  whom  the  wrong  was 
done.     2  Insi.  284. 

Any  person  who,  in  the  exercise  of  a  public  function  void 
of  emolument  (which  he  is  compellable  to  execute,  acting 
without  notice,  and  according  to  his  best  skill  and  diligence, 
with  the  best  information  he  can  obtain,)  does  an  act  which 
occasions  consequential  damages,  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for 
such  damages.  Therefore  where  the  trustees  of  a  turnpike 
road,  empowered  to  make  water  courses  to  prevent  the  road 
from  being  overflowed,  directed  their  surveyor  to  present  a 
plan  for  carrying  off  the  water  of  an  adjacent  brook,  and  on 
his  recommendation  ordered  him  to  make  a  wide  channel  from 
the  road,  gradually  narrowing^  and  conducting  the  water  into 
the  ordinary  sluice  ditches  of  the  plaintiff's  land,  which  were 
insuflicient  to  discharge  it,  and  his  land  was  consequently 
overflowed,  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  C.  P.  that  no  action 
lay  against  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  who  signed  the  order 
for  cutting  the  trench.  Sutton  v.  Clarke,  6  Taunton,  29*  And 
see  1  East,  555. 

Damages  shall  be  recovered  in  writ  of  admeasurement  of 
dower;  but  not  in  a  writ  of  admeasurement  of  pasture. 
2  Danv.  457*  In  writ  of  partition,  by  one  coparcener  against 
another,  it  is  said  no  damages  shall  be  had.  In  a  formedon 
no  damages  shall  be  recovered ;  so  in  a  nuper  ofmt,  writ  of 
account,  writ  of  execution,  &c  Ibid*  455,  456.  Damages 
and  costs  are  due  in  a  writ  of  annuity ;  and  if  the  jury  find  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  do  not  assess  damages,  it  wul  be  error; 
though  he  may  after  verdict  release  the  damages,  and 
take  judgment  for  the  annuity.     11  Rep.  56:   Dyer,  ^20. 

In  battery,  imprisonment,  and  taking  of  goods,  against  three 
persons ;  one  commits  the  battery,  another  the  imprisonment, 
the  third  takes  the  goods,  all  at  one  time,  aU  are  guilty  of  the 
whole,  and  to  be  charged  in  damages.  3  Lev.  324.  See  10 
Rep.  66.  69. 

II.  How  Damages  are  to  be  assessed,  increased,  and  miti- 
gated.— In  real  actions  damages  are  assessed  by  writ  of  inquiry; 
when  the  jury  find  the  issue  for  the  plaintiff,  they  are  to  assess 
the  damages.  And  in  actions  upon  the  case,  &c  where 
damages  are  uncertain,  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  inquire  of  them. 
In  debt,  which  appears  certain  to  the  court  what  it  is,  the 
damages  assessed*  by  the  jury  are  small,  in  fact  only  nominal,  as 
one  shilling ;  and  the  master  in  B.  R.  taxeth  the  costs^  which 
are  added  thereto,  and  called  damages.  I  LUL  390.  When 
judgment  is  given  by  default,  in  action  of  debt,  the  court  is  to 
assess  the  damages,  and  not  the  jury;  so  if  judgment  by  nil 
dicit,  in  action  of  debt. 

Where  excessive  damages  have  been  given,  or  there  hath 
been  any  misdemeanor  in  executing  a  writ  of  inquiry,  the 
court  hath  sometimes  relieved  the  defendant  by  a  new  writ  of 
inquiry.  2  Danv.  464.  And  where  damages  are  exces.<dve, 
on  motion  the  defendant  may  have  a  new  trial.    Style,  465 : 


1  Nels.  Abr.  587*  But  in  that  case  the  damages  ought  not  to 
be  weighed  in  a  nice  balance,  but  ought  to  be  such  as  appear 
at  first  blush  to  be  outrageous,  and  indicate  passbn  or  pardality 
in  the  jury ;  and  when  a  new  trial  is  granted  on  this  ground, 
the  former  verdict  stands  as  a  security  for  the  damagesi  to  be 
given.  See  the  cases  on  this  subject  collected,  Tidds  Ptac  909- 
(9th  ed.)  In  trespass  against  two,  one  comes  and  pleads  not 
guilty,  and  it  is  found  against  him ;  and  afterwards  another 
comes  and  pleads  the  like,  and  is  found  guilty  by  another 
inquest ;  in  this  case,  the  first  jury  shall  assess  all  the  ditmages 
for  the  trespass.  New.  Nat.  nr.  256.  Trespass  against  divert 
defendants,  they  plead  not  guilty  severally,  and  the  jury  finds 
them  all  guilty ;  the  jury  must  assess  the  damages  jointly,  for 
it  is  but  one  entire  trespass,  and  made  joint  by  the  declaration* 
11  Rep.  5. 

If  action  is  brought  for  two  several  causes  of  action,  one  of 
which  is  not  actionable,  if  entire' damages  are  given  the  verdict 
is  void ;  contra  if  the  damages  are  severed.  And  where  damages 
are  entirely  assessed,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  given  for  some 
part,  no  jud^ent  can  be  given  on  the  verdict.  10  Rep.  130. 
But  if  the  damages  can  be  apportioned  by  reference  to  the 
judge's  notes,  so  that  he  can  say  what  damages  are  given  for 
the  good  cause  of  action,  the  plaintiff  may  abandon  the  rest,  and 
the  objection  is  cured.  Tidd's  Prac.  919.  Where  damages  are 
awarded  for  delay  of  execution,  and  being  kept  out  of  the 
money,  they  are  usually  assessed  by  allowing  the  party  what 
lawful  interest  he  might  have.    1  Salk.  208. 

For  money  lent,  interest  shall  be  given  from  the  time  the 
money  was  payable  to  the  time  of  liquidating  the  debt,  by  tbe 
court's  giving  judgment.  2  Burr.  1081. 6.  §>,  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, it  is  usual  to  calculate  the  interest  up  to  the  time  when 
judgment  may  be  entered  up.  And  it  is  now  settled,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  where  a  new  action  may  be  brought,  and  a 
new  satisfaction  obtained  on  that,  for  duties  or  demands  arisen 
since  the  commencement  of  the  depending  suit,  these  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  judgment  on  the  former  action.  But  where 
the  interest  is  an  accessory  to  the  principal,  and  the  plaintiff 
cannot  bring  a  new  action  for  interest  grown  due  between  the 
commencement  of  the  action  and  judgment,  it  shall  be  included. 
Id.  1086,  7.  As  to  interest  from  the  time  of  the  original 
judgment  to  the  affirmance  in  case  of  a  writ  of  error,  see  £kmg. 
752.  in  n. :  2  Term  Rep.  51.  59-  78 :  and  the  stat.  3  H.  1.  c.  10. 
A  jury  may,  and  now  nrequently  do,  give  interest  on  book-debts 
in  the  name  of  damages.  See  Doug.  676.  It  is  now  settled 
that  interest  is  only  recoverable  in  four  cases.  1st.  Where 
there  is  a  contract  in  writing  for  payment  of  money  on  a  day 
certain,  as  on  bills  and  notes,  &.c.  2d.  Where  there  has  been 
an  express  promise  to  pay  interest.  3d.  Where,  from  the 
course  of  dealing  between  the  parties,  such  a  promise  may  be 
inferred.  And  4th.  Where  it  can  be  proved  that  interest  has 
actually  been  made  of  the  money.     1   Camp.  50:  Id.  52: 

2  Esp.  Ca.  704 :  5  East,  22  :  4  Taunt.  298 :  3  Conip.  467 : 
Bac.  Ab.  voL  2.  868.  (7th  ed.) 

In  what  case  the  plaintiff  shall  have  no  more  costs  than 
damages,  unless  the  jury  finds  more  than  40^.,  see  tit.  Costs. 

In  action  upon  the  case,  the  jury  may  find  less  damages 
than  the  plaintiff  lays  in  his  declaration,  but  ought  not  to  find 
more,  though  costs  may  be  increased  beyond  the  simi  mentioned 
in  the  declaration  for  damages.  The  plaintiff  may  release  part 
of  the  damages  upon  enterins  up  his  judgment.  10  Rep.  115. 
If  he  does  not,  but  takes  judgment  /or  damages  (exclusive  of 
costs)  to  a  larger  amount  than  laid  in  the  declaration,  it  is 
error,  and  not  within  any  of  the  statutes  of  amendment  or 
jeofails.  In  debt  against  a  sheriff  or  gaoler  for  an  escape,  the 
jury  cannot  give  a  less  sum  than  the  creditor  would  have 
recovered  against  the  prisoner,  viz.  the  sum  indorsed  on  the 
writ,  and  the  l^al  fees  of  execution.    2  Term  Rep.  126. 

When  the  damages  are  liquidated,  and  fixed  by  the  contract 
at  a  certain  sum,  the  jury  are  bound  to  give  the  whole  sum  so 
fixed,  in  an  action  for  breach  of  the  contract.  As  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  liquidated  damages  and  a  penalty  for  securing 
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performance  of  a  contract,  see  2  Bos.  4*  -^-  ^^  •  ^  Bing.  302 : 
6  Bing.  141 :  6  Bam.  ^  C.216:  Tidd.  876.  (9th  ed.) 

In  actions  upon  any  bond>  &c.  for  non-performance  of  cove- 
nan  ts>  the  jury  shall  assess  damages  for  those  the  plaintiff  proves 
broken,  and  the  plaintiff  may  assim  as  many  breaches  as  he 
thinks  fit.  8  and  Q  fV,  3.  c.  11.  See  tits.  Bonds,  Covenants. 
In  debt  for  a  penalty  in  articles,  the  jury  ought  to  assess 
damages  on  the  breach  assigned,  under  this  statute,  and  shall 
not  find  the  debt    2  fVils.377. 

Damages  are  not  to  be  eiven  for  that  whidi  is  not  contained 
in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  and  only  for  what  is  materially 
alle^     1  Lill.  381. 

When  damages  double  or  treble  are  given  in  an  action  newly 
created  by  statute,  if  no  damages  were  formerly  recoverable, 
there  the  demandant  or  jilaintin  shall  recover  Uiose  damages 
only,  and  shall  not  have  costs,  being  a  new  creation  in  recom- 
pence  where  there  was  none  before.  As  upon  stat.  1  and  2 
P.  4*  M.  c.  12.  for  driving  of  distresses  out  of  the  hundred,  &c 
whereby  damages  are  given,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  no  costs, 
only  his  damages,  because  this  action  is  newly  given.  But  in 
an  action  upon  the  stat«  8  JEf .  6.  c.  9*  of  forcible  entry,  which 
giveth  treUe  damages,  the  {daintiff  shall  recover  his  damages 
and  his  costs  to  the  treble  amount,  by  reason  he  was  entitled  to 
single  damages  before  by  the  common  law ;  and  the  statute,  as 
part  of  the  damages,  increases  the  costs  to  treble ;  and  when  a 
statute  increases  damages,  costs  shall  likewise  be  increased. 
2  Inst.  289:  10  Rep.  Il6. 

Double,  treble  damages,  &c  are  allowed  in  several  cases  by 
a  very  great  variety  of  statutes ;  as  for  not  setting  forth  tithes, 
distresses  wrongfully  taken,  rescous ;  though  if  it  be  not  found 
by  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  hath  sustained  some  damage,  in 
cases  where  treble  damages,  &c  are  inflicted  by  law,  no 
damages  can  be  awardeo.  See  the  several  acts.  Where  a 
statute  eives  treble  damages,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  three 
times  the  full  amount  of  the  damages  given  by  the  jury. 
^B.^C.  154. 

How  damages  given  to  a  person  sued  for  an  act  done  in  the 
execution  of  his  office  are  to  be  assessed  and  recovered,  see 
Valentine  v.  Fawcet,  Hard.  138,  IS9. 

Plaintiff  may  take  judgment  de  meliorilms  damnis  where 
several  damages  are  given,  or  enter  a  remittitur.  S(U>in  v.  Ixmgf 
1  Wils.  par.  l.fo.  30. 

The  court  in  their  discretion  may  increase  the  damages  in 
Mayhem.  Bronm  v.  Seymour,  WUs.  par.  1.  Jb.  5 :  and  vide 
S  Salk.  115:2  Inst.  200.     See  Mayhem. 

In  assumpsit  for  not  delivering  goods  at  a  given  day,  the 
true  measure  of  damages  is  the  di&rence  between  the  contract 
price,  and  the  price  which  goods  of  a  similar  quality  and  de- 
scription bore  on  or  about  the  day  when  the  goods  ought  to 
have  been  delivered.  Gmnsford  v.  Carroll,  2  Barn.  ^  Cres. 
624.  Where  a  plaintiff  has  recovered  a  verdict  for  a  sum  of 
money,  composed  of  several  items,  some  of  which  he  was  not 
in  strict  law  entitled  to  recover  under  the  declaration  in  that 
action,  but  which  he  would  be  clearly  entitled  to  recover  by 
declaring  in  a  different  form,  the  court  will  not  reduce  the 
damages.    3  Bam.  4*  Cres.  357* 

See  farther,  .as  to  damages  in  general.  Com.  Dig.,  tit. 
Damages :  Bac-  Ah.  tit.  Damages.  (7th  ed.) 

III.  Compensation  to  be  made  by  hundreds,  4*c.  for  damage 
riotously  done  in  certain  cases. — The  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  81. 
^*  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  in  England  relative 
to  remedies  against  the  hundred,"  enacts  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hundred,  wapentake,  ward,  or  other  district  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  hundred,  by  whatever  name  it  shall  be  denominated, 
shall  yield  full  compensation  to  persons  damnified  by  the 
riotous  demolishing,  pulling  down,  or  destroying,  wholly  or  in 
part,  of  any  chunSi  or  chapel,  or  any  dissenting  cha^iel,  or  any 
house,  stable,  coachhouse,  outhouse,  warehouse,  office,  shop, 
mill,  malthouse^  hop-oast,  bam,  or  granary,  or  any  building 
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used  in  any  trade  or  manufacture,  or  any  machinery,  steam,  or 
other  engine,  or  any  staith,  erection,  or  building,  or  any  bridge, 
waggon-way,  or  tunnel,  relating  to  any  mine,  not  only  for  the 
damage  so  done  to  any  such  enumerated  subjects,  but  also  for 
damage  done  to  fixtures,  furniture,  and  goods,  in  such  church, 
house,  or  other  buildings.  §  3 — 7*  §  10  and  11  regulates  the 
mode  of  proceeding.  By  §  8  and  Q,  when  the  damage  does  not 
exceed  30^,  two  justices  in  petty  sessions  may  order  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  &c 

Counties  of  cities  and  liberties,  &c.  being  out  of  the  hun- 
dred, or  not  contributing  to  the  county  rate,  liable  like  the 
hundred.  §  12.  14.  15.     See  farther,  tit.  Hundred. 

DAMAG£  CLEER,  damna  clericorum.']  Was  a  fee 
assessed  of  the  tenth  part  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
twentieth  part  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer,  out  of  all 
damages  exceeding  five  marks  recovered  in  those  courts,  in 
actions  upon  the  case,  covenant,  trespass,  battery,  &c  wherein 
the  damages  were  uncertain ;  which  the  plaintiff  was  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  proihonotary,  or  the  chief  officer  of  the  court 
wherein  recovered,  before  he  could  have  execution  for  the 
damages :  this  was  originally  a  gratuity  given  to  the  prothono^ 
taries  and  their  clerks,  for  drawing  specif  writs  and  pleadings; 
but  it  is  taken  away  by  statute,  and  if  any  officer  in  the  king's 
courts  take  any  money  in  the  name  of  damage  cleer,  or  any 
thing  in  lieu  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value.  Stat. 
17  Car.  2.  c.  6. 

Damaob-fsasant,  oxfoisafU.']  Is  when  a  stranger's  beasts 
are  found  in  another  person's  ground  without  his  leave  or 
licence,  and  without  the  fault  of  the  possessor  of  the  close 
(which  may  happen  from  his  not  repairing  his  fences),  and 
there  doing  damage,  by  feeding  or  otherwise,  to  the  grass, 
com,  woods,  &C.  In  which  case  the  tenant  whom  they  damage 
may  distrain  and  impound  them,  as  well  by  night  as  in  the 
day,  lest  the  beasts  escape  before  taken ;  which  may  not  be 
done  for  rent,  services,  &c  only  in  the  day-time.  Stat.  51  It.  3. 
St.  4fi  \  Inst.  142.  If  a  man  take  my  cattle,  and  put  them 
into  the  land  of  another,  the  tenant  of  the  land  may  take  these 
cattle  damage-feasant,  though  I,  who  am  the  owner,  was  not 
privy  to  the  cattle's  being  there  damage-feasant;  and  he 
may  keep  them  against  me  till  satisfaction  of  the  damages. 
2  Danv.  Ab.  36^. 

But  if  one  comes  to  distrain  damage-feasant,  and  to  seise  the 
cattle,  and  the  owner  drives  them  out  before  they  are  taken,  he 
cannot  distrain  them  damage-feasant,  but  is  put  to  his  action 
of  trespass ;  for  the  cattle  ought  to  be  actually  upon  the  land 
damage-feasant  at  the  time  of  the  distress.  1  Inst.  I6I : 
9  R^'  22.  He  that  hath  but  the  possession  of,  and  no  title 
to  the  land,  may  justify  taking  a  distress  damage-feasant. 
Phmd.  431.  If  a  man  puts  cattle  to  pasture  at  so  much  a 
week  with  another,  who  after  gives  notice  that  he  will  not 
have  them  there  any  longer ;  in  this  case  the  owner  of  the 
ground  may  distrain  them  damase- feasant,  though  the  cattle 
be  in  lawfully  at  first :  so  where  a  lessee  holds  after  his  estate  is 
ended.  43  Ed.  3 :  Keilw.  69*  But  the  owner  of  the  cattle 
should  have  proper  notice  and  reasonable  time  allowed  for 
taking  away  his  cattle. 

Beasts  belonging  to  the  plough,  or  beasts  of  husbandry,  sheep, 
horses  joined  to  a  cart,  may  be  distrained  damage-feasant, 
though  not  for  rent.  1  Sid.  422.  440.  But  the  owner  may 
tender  amends  before  the  cattle  are  impounded,  and  then  the 
detainer  is  unlawful ;  also,  if  when  impounded  the  pound  door 
is  open,  the  owner  may  take  them  out.  5  Rep.  76.  See  farther 
tit.  Distress. 

A  greyhound  may  be  taken  damase-feasant  running  after 
conies  in  a  warren ;  so  a  man  may  take  a  ferret  that  another 
hath  brought  into  his  warren,  and  taken  conies  with.  If  a 
person  brmg  nets  and  gins  through  my  warren,  I  cannot  take 
them  out  of  his  hands.  2  Danv.  633,  But  if  men  are 
rowing  up  my  water,  and  endeavourinff  with  nets  to  catch  fish 
in  my  several  piscary,  I  may  take  their  oars  and  nets,  and 
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detain  tbem  an  damage-feasant^  to  stop  their  farther  fishing ; 
though  I  cannot  cut  their  nets.  Cro.  Car.  228.  See  tits.  JDm- 
tress,  Trespass. 

DAM.  A  boundary,  or  confinement ;  as  to  dam  up  or  dam 
out,  infra  damnum  suum,  without  the  bounds  or  limits  of  his  own 
property  or  jurisdiction.     Bract,  lib.  2.  c,  37* 

D A MISELLA.     See  Pimp  Tenure. 

DAMNUM  ABSQUE  INJURIA.  If  one  man  keeps  a 
school  in  such  a  place,  another  may  do  so  likewise  in  the  same 
place,  though  he  draw  away  the  scholars  from  the  other  school ; 
and  this  is  damnum  absque  injuria,  a  loss  without  an  injury  ; 
but  he  must  not  do  any  thing  to  disturb  the  other  school. 
3  Salk.  10. 

DAN.  Anciently  the  better  sort  of  men  in  this  kingdom 
had  the  title  of  Dan  ;  as  the  Spaniards  Don,  from  the  Lat. 
Dominus, 

DANEGELT,  or  DANE  GELD,  danegHdum."]  Is  com- 
pounded  of  the  words  dane  and  geW,  money  or  tribute,  and  was 
a  tax  of  1  s.,  and  after  2«.,  upon  every  hide  of  land  through  the 
realm,  laid  upon  our  ancestors  the  Saxons  by  the  Danes,  when 
they  lorded  it  here.  Camd.  Brit.  83.  142.  According  to  some 
accounts,  this  tax  was  levied  for  clearing  the  seas  of  Danish 
pirates,  which  heretofore  greatly  annoyed  our  coasts;  but 
King  Ethelred,  being  much  distressed  by  the  continual  inva- 
sions of  the  Danes,  to  procure  peace  was  compelled  to  charge 
his  people  with  very  heavy  payments,  called  danegeU,  which 
he  paid  to  the  Danes  at  several  times.  Havedon  par.  post. 
Annal  344:  Ingulph.  510:  Selden's  Mare  Claus.  19O.  This 
danegelt  was  released  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  levied 
aeain  by  Will.  I.  and  II. ;  then  it  was  released  again  by  King 
Henry  I.,  and  finally  by  King  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of 
Hardicanute  and  others  it  was  levied  by  pure  prerogative, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  nobility  or  people.  The 
clergy  were  exempted  from  it. 

DANELAGE.  The  law  of  the  Danes  when  they  governed 
a  third  part  of  this  kingdom.  See  farther,  tits.  Merckenlage, 
Common  Law. 

DA  NGERI A.  A  payment  in  money  made  by  forest  tenants, 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  plough  and  sow  in  time  of 
pannage,  or  mast  feeding.     Maniv.  For.  Laws. 

DAFIFER,  d  dapes  Jerendo."]  Was  at  first  a  domestic 
officer,  like  unto  our  steward  of  the  household,  or  rather  derk 
rf  the  kitchen  ;  but  by  degrees  it  was  used  for  any  fiduciary 
servant,  especially  the  chief  steward  or  head  bailiff  of  an  honour 
or  manor.  There  is  mention  made  in  our  ancient  records  of 
dapifer  regis,  which  is  taken  for  steward  of  the  king'd  house- 
hold.    CoweL 

DARDUS,  f.  e.  a  dart.     In  Wales  an  oak  is  called  a  dar. 

DARE  AD  REMANENTIAM.  To  give  away  in  fee 
or  for  ever.  Glanv.  lib.  1.  c.  1 .  This  seems  to  be  only  of  a 
remainder. 

DARREIN,  is  a  corruption  from  the  Fr.  dernier ^  vi«. 
ultimus,  the  last ;  in  which  sense  we  use  it,  as  darrein  con^ 
tinuance,  &c 

DARREIN  PRESENTMENT,  last  presentation.]  See 
tit.  Advowson,  III.  An  assise  of  darrein  presentment  lies 
when  a  man,  or  his  ancestors  under  whom  he  claims,  having 
presented  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  who  is  instituted ;  afterwards, 
upon  the  next  avoidance,  a  stranger  presents  a  clerk,  and 
thereby  disturbs  him  that  is  real  patron ;  in  which  case  the 
patron  shall  have  this  writ  (F.  N.  B.  31),  directed  to  the 
sheriff  to  summon  an  assise  or  jury  to  inquire  who  was  the  last 
patron  that  presented  to  the  church  now  vacant,  of  which  the 
plaintiff  complains  that  he  is  deforced  by  the  defendant ;  and, 
according  as  the  assise  determines  that  question,  a  writ  shall 
issue  to  the  bishop  to  institute  the  clerk  of  that  patron,  in 
whose  favour  the  determination  is  made,  and  also  to  give 
damages  in  pursuance  of  stat.  Westm.  2.  {ISEd.  2.  c.  5.)  This 
question,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was,  before  the  stat.  7  Anne,  c.  18. 
entirely  conclusive,  as  between  the  patron  or  his  heirs  and  a 


stranger ;  for  till  then  the  full  possession  of  the  advowson  was 
in  him  who  presented  last  and  his  heirs,  unless  since  that  pre* 
sentation  the  clerk  had  been  evicted  within  six  months,  or  the 
rightful  patron  had  recovered  the  advowson  in  a  writ  of  right; 
which  is  a  title  superior  to  all  others.  But  that  statute  haviug 
given  a  right  to  any  person  to  bring  a  auare  impedit,  and  to 
recover  (if  his  title  be  good),  notwithstanding  the  last  pre- 
sentation, by  whomsoever  made,  assises  of  darrein  present- 
ment, now  not  being  in  anywise  conclusive,  have  been  totally 
disused,  as  indeed  they  began  to  be  before ;  a  auare  impedil 
being  a  more  general,  and  therefore  a  more  usual,  action.  For 
the  assise  of  darrein  presentment  lies  only  where  a  man  has  an 
advowson  by  descent  from  his  ancestors ;  but  the  writ  of  quare 
impedit  is  equally  remedial,  whether  a  man  claims  title  by 
descent  or  by  purchase.  2  Inst.  355.  See  tit.  Quare  tm- 
pedit. 

DATE  OF  A  DEED,  is  the  description  of  the  time,  viz. 
the  day,  month,  year  of  our  Lord,  year  of  the  reign,  &c  in 
which  the  deed  was  made.  1  Inst.  5*.  But  the  ancieni  deeds 
had  no  dates,  only  of  the  month  and  the  year ;  to  signify  that 
they  were  not  made  in  haste,  or  in  the  space  of  a  day,  but  upon 
longer  and  more  mature  deliberation.  Blount.  If  in  the  date 
of  a  deed  the  year  of  our  Lord  is  right,  though  the  year  of  the 
king's  reign  be  mistaken,  it  shall  not  hurt  it.  Cro.  Jac*  26l. 
A  £ed  was  daied  30th  Mareh,  1701,  without  anno  Domini 
and  anno  Regni ;  and  it  was  adjudeed  that  both  the  year  of 
the  Lord  and  of  the  king  were  implicitly  in  the  deed.  2  Salk* 
658.  A  deed  is  good  though  it  hath  no  date  of  the  day  or 
place,  or  if  the  date  be  mistaken,  or  though  it  hath  an  impos- 
sible date,  as  the  30th  of  February,  &c.  But  he  that  doth 
Slead  such  a  deed  without  any  date,  or  with  an  impossible 
ate,  must  set  forth  the  time  when  it  was  delivered.  2  Rep.  5 : 

1  Inst.  46.  See  2  East,  195.  lOth  ed.  ISg.  If  no  date  c^ 
a  deed  be  set  forth,  it  shall  be  intended  that  it  had  none  ;  and 
in  such  case  it  is  good  from  the  delivery,  for  every  deed  or 
writing  hath  a  date  in  law,  and  that  is  the  day  in  which  it  is 
delivered ;  and  a  deed  is  no  deed  till  the  delivery,  and  that  is 
the  date  of  it.     Mod.  Ca.  244 :  1  Nets.  Abr.  525. 

An  impossible  date  of  a  bond,  &c  is  no  date  at  all ;  but  the 
plaintiff  must  declare  on  the  bond  as  made  at  a  certain  time  ; 
and  if  the  express  date  be  insensible,  the  real  date  is  the  de- 
livery. 2  Salk.  463.  Where  there  is  none,  or  an  impossihfo 
date,  the  plaintiff  may  count  of  any  date.  1  IML  Abr.  293. 
If  there  be  a  mistaken  date,  or  a  date  be  impossible,  &c.,  the 
plaintiff  may  surmise  a  legal  date  in  the  declaration,  where* 
upon  the  defendant  is  to  answer  to  the  deed,  and  nut  to  the 
date.  Ydv.  194.  If  a  deed  bears  date  at  a  place  out  of  the 
realm,  it  may  be  averred  that  the  place  mentioned  in  the 
deed  is  in  some  county  in  England,  and  here  the  place  is  not 
traversable ;  without  this  the  deed  cannot  be  tried.  1  Insi.  26l. 
A  deed  may  be  dated  at  one  time,  and  sealed  and  delivered 
at  another ;  but  every  deed  shall  be  intended  to  be  delirered 
on  the  same  day  it  b^urs  date,  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 

2  Inst.  674.  See  Styles  v.  fVardle,  4  Bam.  ^  C:  Steele  r. 
Mart,  4  Bam.  Sp  Cres.  Though  there  can  be  no  delivery  of  a 
deed  before  the  day  of  the  date,  yet  after  there  may.  Yelv.  138. 
So  that  a  deed  may  be  dated  back  on  a  time  past,  but  not  at  a 
day  to  come.     See  tit.  Deed. 

Datb  in  Criminal  Frocbbdings.  The  stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  64^ 
§  20.  enacts  that  no  judgment  upon  an  indictment  on  informa- 
tion for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  after  verdict  or  outlawry,  by 
confession,  default,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  sta3red  or  rerersed 
for  omitting  to  state  the  time  at  which  the  ofienoe  was  com- 
mitted (where  tune  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence),  nor  for 
stating  the  offence  imperfectly,  nor  for  stating  the  offence  to 
have  been  committed  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  th 
indictment,  or  exhibiting  the  information,  ot  on  an  impossible 
day.  or  on  a  day  that  never  happened.  See  farther^  tit.' 
Indictment. 

DATIVE,    or  DATIF,   dativus.^     Signifies  that  whidi 
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maj  be  given  or  disposed  of  at   will   and   pleasure.     Stai, 
9R.2.  c.4f. 

DAVATA  TERRiE,  DAWACH.  A  portion  of  land  so 
called  in  Scotland.     Skene. 

DAY,  dies."^  A  certain  space  of  time,  containing  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  if  a  fact  be  done  in  the  nighty  you  must  state 
it  in  law  proceedings,  in  the  night  of  the  same  day.  Thus,  in 
burglary,  if  the  ofience  be  done  in  the  night  before  midnight, 
the  indictment  should  lay  it  to  be  the  night  of  that  day,  which 
aided  at  midnight ;  and  if  it  happen  after  midnight,  then  the 
ni^t  of  the  day  after.  Lamb.  Eiren,  hook  4.  cap,  5,  p,  465. 
The  reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  astronomical  day 
commences  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  but  the  common  or  civil  day 
at  1 2  o'clock  at  n^t. 

The  £nd|ish,  French,  Dutch,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, and  Egyptians,  begin  their  day  at  midnight;  the  Jews, 
with  the  modem  Italians  and  Chinese,  begin  it  at  sun^selting ; 
the  ancient  Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians,  and  the  modem 
Greeks,  at  sun-rising ;  and  the  Arabians,  and  modem  astro- 
nomers, begin  it  at  noon.  Turner's  Introduction  to  Arts  and 
Sciences,  p.  69* 

The  natural  day  condsts  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  contains 
tlie  solar  day  and  the  night:  and  the  artificial  day  begins 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  ends  when  it  sets.  See  1  Inst. 
155.  Day,  in  legal  understanding,  is  the  day  of  appear- 
ance of  the  parties,  or  continuance  of  the  suit  where  a  day  is 
given,  &c  And  there  is  a  day  of  appearance  in  court  by  the 
mnil  and  by  the  roU;  by  nrit,  when  the  sheriff  returns  the 
writ ;  by  rottt  when  he  hath  a  day  by  the  roll,  and  the  sheriff 
returns  not  the  writ,  there  the  defendant,  to  save  his  freehold, 
and  prevent  loss  of  issues,  imprisonment,  &c,  may  appear  by 
die  day  he  hath  by  the  roll.     Co,  Lit.  135. 

In  real  actions  there  are  dies  communes,  common  days ;  and 
in  all  summonses  there  must  be  fifteen  days  af^r  the  summons 
before  die  afmearance ;  and  before  the  statute  of  arliculi  super 
dkttrtas,  in  all  summons  and  attachment  in  plea  of  land,  there 
diould  be  contained  fifteen  days.     Co.  Lit.  134. 

As  to  oflfenoes  in  B.  R.,  if  the  offence  be  committed  in  an- 
cdier  county  than  where  the  court  sits,  and  the  indictment  be 
icmoved  by  certiorari,  there  must  be  fifteen,  days  between 
every  process  and  the  return  thereof;  but  if  it  be  committed 
in  the  same  county  where  the  bench  sits,  they  may  sit  de  die 
ta  diem/  but  this  they  will  very  rarely  do.  Ibid.  There  is  a 
day  called  dies  specialis,  as  in  an  assise  in  the  King's  Bench  or 
Commofn  Pleas,  the  attachment  need  not  be  fifteen  days  before 
die  appearance,  otherwise  it  is  before  justices  assigned;  but 
generally  in  assises  the  judges  may  give  a  special  day  at  their 
nleasurey  and  are  not  bound  to  the  common  days ;  and  these  I 
days  they  may  give  as  well  out  of  term  as  within. 

There  is  also  a  day  of  grace,  dies  gratice;  and  generally 
this  is  jmnted  by  the  court  at  the  prayer  of  the  demandant  or 
plaintin^  in  whose  delay  it  is ;  but  it  is  never  granted  where 
the  king  is  party,  by  aid  prior  of  the  tenant  or  defendant ; 
nor  where  any  lord  of  parliament,  or  peer  of  the  realm,  is 
tenant  or  defendant. 

And  sometimes  the  day  that  is  quarto  die  post,  is  called  dies 
gratice,  for  the  very  day  of  retum  is  the  day  in  law,  and  to 
that  day  the  judgment  hath  relation,  but  na  default  shall  be 
recorded  tiU  the  fourth  day  be  past ;  unless  it  be  in  a  writ  of 
ri^it,  where  the  law  alloweth  no  day  but  the  day  of  the  return. 
Co.  LU,  135.    See  tit.  Judgment,  Term. 

Dtofs  in  Bank  are  days  set  down  by  statute,  or  order  of  the 
eoort,  when  writs  shall  be  returned,  or  when  the  party  shall 
wppear  upon  the  writ  served.  See  stat.  51  H.  S.  st.  2  and  3. 
[or  rather  of  uncertain  time]]:  32  H.  8.  c.  21:  l6  Car.  I.e.  6: 
and  24  G.  2.  c.  48.  And  by  the  stat.  de  anno  BissextUi,  21 
[or  40,  or  44,]]  H.  3.  the  day  increasing  in  the  leap  year  and 
the  day  next  going  before  are  to  be  accounted  but  one  day. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  day  of  nisi  prius,  and  the  day 
01  hank,  is  all  one  day ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  as  to 
(leading,  not  to  other  purposes.     1  Inst.  135.    But  after  issue 


found  for  the  plaintiff  at  the  nisi  prius,  if  a  day  be  given  lit 
bank,  and  the  defendant  makes  default,  judgment  shall  be 
given  against  him.     2  Danv.  Abr.  447 :  and  vide  Id.  476. 

To  be  dismissed  without  day,  is  to  be  finally  dismi^ed  the 
court;  and  when  the  justices  before  whom  causes  were  de- 
pending do  not  come  on  the  day  to  which  they  were  conti- 
nued, whether  such  absence  be  occasioned  by  death  or  other- 
wise, they  are  said  to  be  put  without  day;  but  may  be  revived, 
or  re-continued,  by  re-summons,  re-attachment,  &c.  See  s  • 
1  Ed.  6.  c.  7.  Also,  by  the  common  law,  aU  proceedings  upon 
any  indictment,  &c  whereon  no  judgment  had  been  given, 
were  determined  by  the  demise  of  the  king,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  indictment,  original  writ,  &c  which  were  put 
without  day,  till  re-continued  by  re-attachment  to  bring  in  the 
defendants  to  plead  de  novo;  though  this  is  remedied  by  stats. 
4  and  5  W.  3.  c.  18 ;  1  Anne,  c.  8 ;  by  which  such  process,  &c 
are  to  continue  in  the  same  force  after  the  king^s  demise  as 
they  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived.  See  tits.  Discontinu- 
ance, Process,  King. 

In  action  of  trespass,  if  the  day  laid  in  the  declaration  be 
either  before  or  after  the  actual  day  on  whidi  the  trespass  is 
committed,  it  is  not  material,  if  a  trespass  be  proved.  Co.  Lit. 
283.  a.  But  N.  B.  The  day  laid  must  be  before  the  first  day 
of  that  term  in  which  the  declaration  is  intituled,  or  if  the  tres- 
pass be  committed  within  the  term,  there  must  be  a  special 
memorandum  of  some  particular  day  (if  by  bill),  or  of  some 
general  retum  day  (if  in  C.  P.  or  B.  R.  by  original  writ),  sub- 
sequent to  the  day  whereon  the  trespass  was  committed :  and 
so  as  to  other  actions,  where  the  cause  of  action  arises  within 
the  term.     See  tits.  Declaration,  Pleading. 

By  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20.  no  indictment  or  information  for 
felony  or  misdemeanor  after  verdict  shall  be  stayed  or  recovered, 
for  stating  the  time  imperfectly,  nor  for  stating  the  offence  to 
have  been  committed  on  an  impossible  day  or  a  day  that  never 
happened.    See  tits.  Date,  Indictment. 

DAY-LIGHT.     See  tits.  Burglary,  Robbery. 
DAY-RULE.     See  Day-Writ. 

DAYWERE  OF  LAND,  diumalis  diurturna.']   As  much 
arable  land  as  could  be  ploughed  up  in  one  day's  work ;  or  one 
journeu,  as  the  farmers  still  call  it. 

DAY- WRIT,  or  RULE.  A  rule  or  order  of  court,  per- 
mitting a  prisoner  in  custody  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  &c, 
to  go  without  the  bounds  of  his  prison  for  one  day.  By  a  mle 
of  the  Court  of  K.  B.  Easter  30  G.  3.  a  prisoner  shall  not  have 
day-rules  above  three  days  in  each  term ;  and  shall  retum  to 
prison  before  nine  in  the  evening. 

But  by  a  mle  of  that  court  in  Michaelmas,  37  G.  3.,  if  any 
person  state,  by  affidavit,  any  special  cause,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court,  for  having  an  additional  day-rule,  it  may  be 
granted  accordingly. 

However,  by  rule  of  Hil.  45  G.  3.  it  was  ordered  that  the  mles 
of  East.  30  G.  3.  and  Michaelmas,  37  G.  3.  should  both  be 
repealed,  except  as  to  the  regulation  that  every  prisoner,  having 
a  day-rule,  should  retum  within  before  nine  in  the  evening. 
See  Debtors. 

The  king  may  grant  writ  of  warrantia  diet  to  any  person, 
which  shall  save  his  default^or  ofie  day,  be  it  tit  plea  of  land  or 
other  action,  and  be  the  cause  tme,  or  not ;  and  tins  by  his 
prerogative,  quod  nota. 

It  IS  against  law  to  grant  liberty  to  debtors  in  execution  by 
other  writs  than  day  writs  (or  mles).     Chan.  Rep.  67. 

No  prisoner  committed  by  B.  R.  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  day -rule  of  going  abroad  in  term  time;  for  their  imprison- 
ment is  their  punishment  for  their  contempt  or  misbehaviour. 
2  Show.  88.  pL  80. 

One  in  execution  had  a  habeas  corpus  from  the  UM  keeper, 
(which  they  call  a  day  writ)  returnable  three  or  four  days  after 
its  teste.  By  virtue  of  this  writ  he  went  to  me  wine-licence 
office,  but  never  to  any  inn  of  court  or  Chancery,  or  to  the  lord 
keeper's,  and  this  in  the  vacation.  Per  Pemberton,  C.  J, 
This  is  a  habeas  out  of  Chancery,  which  they  may  send  at  any 
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time,  and  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ,  the  party  was  brought 
out  of  the  prison-house,  and  that  is  justifiable.  Then  all  the 
day,  so  long  as  there  mas  a  keeper  with  him,  he  was  in  custody 
still,  and  returning  to  prison  at  night,  it  is  well  enough  and  no 
escape ;  though  Chancery  may  examine  the  contempt,  that  is 
nothing  to  B.  R.     2  Show,  298. 

A  prisoner  taken  on  an  escape-warrant  before  the  silting  of 
the  court  the  same  day,  shall  be  discharged,  if  his  name  was 
entered  with  the  clerk  the  night  before ;  but  not  if  it  was  en- 
tered the  same  morning  only.     8  Mod.  80. 

DAYERIA,  dairy,  from  day,  dieie,  Sax.  dag,"^  Was  at 
first  the  daily  yield  of  milch  cows,  or  profit  made  of  them. 
In  Lorrain  and  Champaign  they  use  the  word  dayer,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  (/oy-Iabouring  people  to  give  an  account  of 
their  daily  work,  and  receive  the  wases  of  it.  A  dairy  in  the 
north  is  called  milkness,  as  the  dairy-maid  is  in  all  parts  a 
milk-maid  ;  she  is  termed  androchia  by  Fleta,  Uh.  2.  c.  87.  and 
see  Paroch.  Aniiq.  548. 

DAYS-MAN.  In  the  north  of  England,  an  arbitrator,  or 
elected  judge,  is  usually  termed  a  dies^man,  or  days-man;  and 
Dr,  Hammond  says,  that  the  word  day  in  all  idioms  signifies 
judgment. 

DEAD  ANIMALS.  An  indictment  for  stealing  should 
so  state  the  fact,  because,  upon  a  general  statement  that  a 
party  stole  the  animal,  it  is  presumed  to  be  alive,  unless  the 
contrary  be  stated.     R.  4*  R"  ^^'  Cas,  497. 

DEAD  BODIES.  It  is  an  indictable  offence  to  take  up 
dead  bodies,  even  for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  Leach,  561 : 
2  T.  R.  733. 

And  so  it  is  to  bury  a  dead  body  before,  or  without  sending 
for  the  coroner;  1  Salk.  377;  and  to  conspire  together  to 
prevent  the  burial  of  a  corpse.  2  Chitty,  ch.  36 — 38.  But 
there' can  be  no  property  in  a  dead  body ;  2  T,  R.  734 ;  and 
consequently  no  larceny  of  it ;  12  Co.  1 13 ;  East,  P.  C  632 ; 
but  the  shroud,  coffin,  &c.  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  and, 
if  stolen,  may  be  described  as  the  property  of  the  executors  or 
of  persons  unknown.  EagL  P,  C  652 :  1  Hale,  H  515 : 
4  Bl.  Com.  236. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  arrest  a  dead  body,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent a  burial  in  due  time.    4  E»  R»  465. 

If  goods  be  stolen  irom  a  dead  body  cast  on  shore  (or  under 
other  circumstances  where  there  is  not  even  a  constructive  legal 
possession  in  any  one  except  the  ordinary),  and  the  party  died 
intestate,  and  no  administration  had  been  granted,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  goods  may  be  laid  to  be  in  the  ordinary.  East, 
P.  C.731. 

And  it  has  also  been  laid  down  that  an  indictment  against  a 
party  that  he  found  a  dead  body,  and  stole  from  it  certain  pro- 
perty, is  good,  without  calling  them  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
any  one.  2  Hale,  181 :  Bac  Ab. Indictment,  G.  2:  1  Chiity^ 
C.  L.  212. 

As  to  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  cast  on  shore,  see  48  G.  3. 
c,  75. 

DEADLY  FEUD  is  a  profession  of  irreconcilable  hatred, 
till  a  person  is  revenged  even  by  the  death  of  his  enemy.  It 
is  mentioned  in  stat.  43  Eliz,  2.  c,  1 3.  which  is  now  repealed 
by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c,  27*  And  such  enmity  and  revenge  were 
allowed  by  the  old  Saxon  law ;  for  where  any  man  was  killed, 
if  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  was  not  made  to  the  kindred  of  the 
slain,  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  mur- 
derer, and  revenge  themselves  on  him;  and  this  is  called 
deadly  feud,  which  it  is  conjectured  was  the  original  of  an 
appeal  Blount.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Malicious  Mischief, 
Fehny. 

D£AD  pledge,  mortuum  vadiumJ^  A  pledge  of  lands 
or  goods.     See  Mortgage. 

DEAD'S  PART.  The  remainder  of  the  defunct's  move- 
ables, beside  what  is  due  to  the  wife  and  children.  Scotch 
Diet,     See  tit.  Executor, 

DEAF,  DUMB,  and  BLIND.  A  man  who  is  bom  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  in  the  same  state 


as  an  idiot ;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of  any  understand* 
ing,  as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  furnish  the  human 
mind  with  ideas.  1  Comm.  304 :  see  F.  N.  B.  233.  See  tits. 
Idiot,  Lunatic. 

A  man  who  could  neither  speak  nor  hear  committed  felony^ 
and  was  arraigned,  and  therefore  was  commanded  to  prison. 
Br.  Corone,  pL  21 6.  cites  26  Ed.  3.  See  TheL  Dig.  6.  lib.  I. 
c.  7.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Mute. 

One  who  had  made  his  will,  and  became  ill,  and  (as  it  seems) 
had  loit  his  speech;  the  same  wiU  was  delivered  into  his 
hands,  and  it  was  said  to  him,  that  he  should  deliver  il  to  the 
vicar,  if  it  should  be  his  last  will,  otherwise  he  should  retain  il; 
and  he  delivered  it  to  the  vicar,  and  this  was  held  a  good 
will  TheL  Dig.  6.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  §  8.  cites  44  Ass.  36.  See  tit.  Will 

It  appearing,  by  oath,  that  the  defendant  was  both  sensdess 
and  dumb,  and  therefore  could  not  instruct  his  counsel  to  draw 
his  answer,  it  was  ordered  that  no  attachment,  or  other  process 
of  contempt,  should  be  awarded  against  the  defendant  tor  not 
answering,  without  special  order  of  the  court.  Cory's  Rep. 
132.  cites  22  EUz.  Allham  v.  Smith. 

One  that  is  deqf^  and  wholly  deprived  of  his  hearing,  cannot 
give  ;  and  so  one  that  is  dumb,  and  cannot  speak.  Yet  (accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  some)  they  may  consent  by  signs  ;  but  it 
is  generally  held,  that  he  that  is  dumb  cannot  make  a  gift, 
because  he  cannot  consent  to  it.     1  Inst.  107. 

If,  however,  a  man  blind  has  understanding,  he  may  ddher 
a  deed  sealed  by  him.    Jenk.  222.  pL  75. 

The  lord  shall  have  the  custody  of  a  copyholder  that  is  deaf 
and  dumb ;  for  else  he  shall  be  prejudiced  in  his  rents  and 
services,  and  adjudged  for  the  grantee  of  the  lord  against  the 
prochein  amy  of  the  copyholder.     Cro.  Jac.  105. 

One  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  who  signified  by  signs  that  she 
understood  what  she  was  about  to  do,  was  allowed  to  levy  a 
Jine  of  lands.  Cart.  53.  And  in  like  manner  such  a  person,  if 
capable  of  conversing  by  signs,  and  having  the  proper  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  may  be  admitted  as  witness,  and 
examined  by  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter.  1  PhilL  Evid. 
18:1  Leach,  408.  So  such  a  person  appearing  to  have  the 
use  of  his  understanding,  may  be  tried  for  a  criminal  ofienoe, 
and  suffer  judgment  and  execution.  1  Hale,  34 :  1  Leack, 
102.  451. 

DEAFFORESTED,  or  DISAFFORESTED,  deajbres^ 
tatus."^  Discharged  from  being^ybrf^,  or  freed  and  exempted 
from  the  forest  laws.  17  Car.  1.  c.  16.  There  is  likewise 
dewarrenata,  as  well  as  deajffbrestaia,  which  is  when  a  warrem 
is  diswarrened  or  broke  up  and  laid  in  common. 

DEAN,  decanus,  firom  the  Greek  Aeica,  decern^  An  eccle- 
siastical governor  or  dignitary,  so  called,  as  he  presides  over 
ten  canons  or  prebendaries  at  the  least.  And  we  call  him  a 
dean,  that  is,  next  under  the  bishop,  and  chief  of  the  chapter, 
ordinarily  in  a  cathedral  church,  the  rest  of  the  society  being 
called  capitulum,  the  chapter.  As  there  are  two  foundatkms 
of  cathedral  churches  in  England,  the  old  and  the  new  (the 
new  erected  by  King  Henry  V II  I.)  so  there  are  two  means 
of  creating  these  deans ;  for  those  of  the  old  foundation,  as  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's,  York,  &c.  are  exalted  to  their  dignity  much 
like  bishops ;  the  king  first  sending  out  his  cong^  (tdire  to  the 
chapter  to  choose  such  dean,  and  the  chapter  then  choosing, 
the  king  afterwards  yielding  his  royal  assent,  and  the  bishop 
confinnSig  him,  and  givinglus  mandate  to  instal  him. 

Those  of  the  new  foundation,  whose  deaneries  were  trans- 
lated from  priories  and  convents  to  deans  and  chapters,  are  do* 
native,  and  installed  by  a  shorter  course,  by  virtue  of  die  king^s 
letters-patent,  without  either  election  or  confirmation ;  and  are 
visitable  only  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  by  special  oommissioii 
from  the  kuie;  but  the  letters-patent  are  presented  to  the 
bishop  for  institution,  and  a  mandate  for  instalment  goes  forth. 
1  Inst.  95 :  Davis.  46,  47. 

The  new  deaneries  and  chapters  to  old  bishoprics  are 
eight,  vis.  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Winchester,  Durham,  Ely, 
Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Carlisle.    The  new  deaneries  and 
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chapters  to  new  bishoprics  are  Jive^    Peterborough,   Chester, 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.     1  Inst.  9^*  o,  n.  3, 

Of  the  four  Welsh  cathedrals,  two  are  without  deans,  or 
rather  the  dignities  of  bishop  and  dean  unite  in  the  same 
person,  the  bishop  being  deemed  quasi  decanus,  and  having, 
it  is  said,  both  an  episcopal  throne  and  a  decanal  stall  allotted 
to  him  in  the  choir.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cathedrals  of  St. 
David's  and  Llandafi*.  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  other 
Welsh  cathedrals,  have  the  dignity  of  dean  distinct  from  that 
of  bishop,  but  the  patronaee  of  both  deaneries  is  in  the  respec- 
tive bishops,  they  being  neither  elective  by  the  chapter,  nor  do- 
native in  the  crown.     1  Inst,  9^.  a.  n.  4. 

In  Ireland  it  seems  that  the  king  appoints  to  deaneries, 
as  to  bishoprics,  by  letters-patent.     Id,  ib. 

Various  kinds  of  deans,  besides  deans  of  chapters,  are  known 
to  our  law ;  and  several  divisions  seem  necessary  to  distinguish 
them  properly. 

Considered  in  respect  of  the  difference  of  office,  deans  are 
of  six  kinds.  1 .  Deans  of  Chapiers,  who  are  either  of  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  churches ;  though  the  members  of  churches 
of  the  latter  sort  may  more  properly  be  denominated  colleges 
than  chapters.  See  tit.  Chapiers,  2.  Deans  of  Peculiars, 
who  have  sometimes  both  jurisdiction  and  cure  of  souls,  as  the 
Dean  of  Battel,  in  Sussex ;  and  sometimes  jurisdiction  only,  as 
the  Dean  of  the  Arches  in  London  (see  tit.  Arches  Court),  and 
the  Deans  of  Bocking,  in  Essex,  and  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey. 
8.  Rural  Deans,  who  had  first  jurisdiction  over  deaneries,  as 
every  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries  and  deaneries ;  but 
afterwards  their  power  was  diminished,  and  they  were  only  the 
bishops'  substitutes  to  grant  letters  of  administration,  probate 
of  wills,  &c  And  now  their  office  is  wholly  extinguished,  for 
the  archdeacons  and  chancellors  of  bishops  execute  the  autho- 
rity which  rural  deans  had  through  all  the  dioceses  of  England. 
1  Nets.  Abr,  596,  597.  And  see  1  Comm,  383.  4.  Deans  in 
ike  Colleges  of  our  Universities,  who  are  officers  appointed  to 
superintend  the  behaviour  of  the  members,  and  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline. 5.  Honorary  Deans,  as  the  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  St.  James's,  who  is  so  styled  on  account  of  the  dignity  of 
the  person  over  whose  chapel  he  presides.  As  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  George,  Windsor,  there  being  canons  as  well  as  a  dean,  it 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  chapel,  and,  except  in  name, 
resembles  a  collegiate  church.  6.  Deans  of  Provinces,  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called.  Deans  of  Bishops.  Thus  the  Bishop 
of  London  is  dean  of  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  and  to  him, 
as  such,  the  archbishop  sends  his  mandate  for  summoning  the 
bishops  of  his  province  when  a  convocation  is  to  be  assembled, 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  calling  him  Dean  of  the 
Bishops;  what  the  other  parts  of  his  office  are,  the  books 
do  not  explain,  nor  do  they  mention  whether  there  is  a  dean 
for  the  province  of  York.  See  Lyndw,  Gibs,  1  Inst.  95, 
(a.)  in  It. 

Another  division  of  deans,  arising  from  the  nature  of  their 
office,  is  into  deans  of  spiritual  promotions  and  deans  of  ioy 
promotions.  Of  the  former  kind  are  deans  of  peculiars,  with 
care  of  souls,  deans  of  the  royal  chapels,  and  deans  of  chap- 
ters ;  thoueh,  as  to  these  last,  a  contrary  opinion  formerly  pre- 
vailed. Perhaps,  too,  rural  deans  might  be  added  to  the 
number.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  deans  of  peculiars,  without 
cure  of  souls,  who  therefore  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  per- 
sons not  in  holy  orders. 

In  respect  of  the  manner  tf  appointment,  deans  are,  1.  EleC" 
iwe,  as  deans  of  chapters  of  the  old  foundation ;  thoueh  they 
are  only  so  (like  bishops)  nominally,  and  in  form,  the  king 
being,  in  fact,  the  real  patron.  2.  Donative,  as  those  deans  of 
diapters  of  the  new  foundation  who  are  appointed  by  the  king's 
letters  patent,  and  are  installed  under  his  command  to  the 
chapter,  without  resorting  to  the  bishop  either  for  admission 
or  ror  a  mandate  of  instalment ;  if  that  mode  of  promoting  still 
prerails  in  respect  to  any  of  the  new  deaneries.  Deans  of  the 
royal  chapels  are  also  donative,  the  king  appointing  to  them  in 
the  aune  way.     So,  too,  may  deans  of  peculiars,  without  cure 
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of  souls,  be  called ;  as  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  is  appointed 

by  commission  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  this 
must  be  understood  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word  donative,  it 
being  most  usually  restrained  to  spiritual  promotions.     3.  Pre^ 
sentative,  as  some  deans  of  peculiars  with  cure  of  souls,  and 
the  deans  of  some  chapters  of  the  new  foundation,  if  not  all. 
Thus  the  Dean  of  Battel  is  presented  by  the  patron  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  from  him  receives  institution.     This 
deanery  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror.     He  hath 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  liberty  of  Battel,  and  is 
presentable  by  the  Duke  of  Montague;  and,  though  instituted 
and  inducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  is  not  subject  to  his 
visitation.  1  Nets.  Abr.     Thus,  too,  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  is 
presented  by  the  king  to  the  bishop,  with  a  mandate  to  admit 
him,  and  to  give  orders  for  his  instalment.     4.  By  virtue  of 
another  office;  as  the  Bishop  of  London  is  dean  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  is  dean  of  his  own 
chapter. 

As  to  farther  particulars  relative  to  the  manner  of  coming  to 
the  possession  of  deaneries,  see  a  long  and  learned  historical 
account  in  1  Inst.  9^*  (^0  n.  4.  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
right  to  appoint  deans  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churehes, 
and  the  mode  of  appointing  them,  must  generally  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  charters,  usage,  or  acts  of  parliament;  and  if  a 
case  diould,  by  bare  possibility,  arise,  wnere  neither  of  those 
rules  could  be  had  recourse  to,  Jbundership  seems  the  only  true 
criterion  of  patronage. 

In  respect  of  the  manner  of  holding,  deans  are  either  absolute 
or  in  commendam  ;  but  this  applies  only  to  spiritual  deaneries. 
It  is  said  there  are  also  deputy  deans.  A  commendatory  dean 
may,  with  the  chapter,  choose  a  bishop ;  and  if  a  dean  be 
elected  bishop,  and  before  consecration  doth  obtain  dispensation 
to  hold  his  deanery  tn  commendam,  such  dean  may  well  con- 
firm, &c,  for  his  old  title  remains,  and  therefore  confirmations, 
and  other  acts  done  by  him  as  dean,  are  good  in  law.  Latch. 
237.  250 :  Palm.  Rep.  460. 

A  dean  and  chapter  are  the  bishop's  council,  to  assist  him  in 
the  affairs  of  religion,  &c,  to  consult  in  deciding  difficult  con- 
troversies, and  consent  to  every  grant  which  the  bishop  shall 
make  to  bind  his  successors,  &c 

A  dean  that  is  solely  seised  of  a  distinct  possession,  hath  an 
absolute  fee  in  him  as  well  as  a  bishop.  1  Inst,  125.  A 
deanery  is  a  spiritual  promotion,  and  not  a  temporal  one, 
though  the  dean  be  appointed  by  the  king;  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  may  be  in  part  secular,  and  in  part  regular.  Dyer,  10 : 
Palm.  500,  As  a  deanery  is  a  spiritual  dignity,  a  man  cannot 
be  dean  and  prebendary  in  the  same  chureh.     Dyer,  273. 

DEATH  OF  PERSONS.  There  is  a  natural  death  of  a 
man,  and  a  civil  death :  natural  where  nature  itself  expires, 
and  extinguishes ;  and  dvil  is  where  a  man  is  not  actually 
dead,  but  is  adjudged  so  by  law ;  as  where  he  enters  into 
religion,  &c  By  stat.  19  Car.  2.  c.  6.  if  any  person  for  whose 
life  any  estate  hath  been  granted,  remain  beyond  sea,  or  is 
otherwise  absent  seven  years,  and  no  proof  made  of  his  being 
living,  such  person  shall  be  accounted  naturally  dead ;  though 
if  the  party  be  after  proved  living  at  the  time  of  the  eviction 
of  any  person,  then  the  tenant,  &c.  may  re-enter,  and  recover 
the  profits.  And  by  stat.  6  Anne,  c.  18.  persons  in  reversion  or 
remainder,  after  the  death  of  another,  upon  affidavit  that  they 
have  cause  to  believe  such  other  dead,  may  move  the  lord 
chancellor  to  order  the  person  to  be  produced ;  and  if  he 
be  not  produced,  he  shall  be  taken  as  dead ;  and  those  claiming 
may  enter,  &c  In  general,  where  the  issue  is  as  to  the  life  or 
death  of  a  person,  the  person  alleging  his  death  is  to  prove  it ; 
but  if  a  person  has  not  been  heard  of  for  seven  years,  the  pre- 
sumption of  life  ceases,  and  he  must  then  be  shown  to  be  alive. 
4  Bam.  4*  Aid.  433 :  and  see  6  East,  85.  See  farther  tits« 
Occupancy,  Life  Estate,  Reversion. 

A  man  seised  in  fee  of  lands,  made  a  lease  in  reversion  to 
L.  D.  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  commence  after  the  deaths  of 
J.  D.  and  E.  D.,  who  had  then  a  lease  in  possession  for  the 
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like  term,  if  they  or  either  of  them  so  long  lived :  the  plaintiff 
positively  proved  the  death  of  J.  D.^  hut  as  to  the  death  of 
£.  D.  the  proof  was  that  he  had  been  reputed  dead,  and  nobody 
had  heard  of  him  for  fifteen  years  past ;  and  the  defend- 
ant not  being  able  to  prove  that  he  was  alive  at  any  time  within 
seven  years,  this  case  was  adjudged  within  the  stat.  19  Car^  2. 
c.  6.  Carlkefv,  246. 

In  law  proceedings,  the  death  of  either  party,  between  the 
verdict  and  judgment,  shall  not  be  error ;  so  as  judgment  be 
entered  in  two  terms.  19  ^w^  17  Car.  2,  c.  8.  See  tits. 
Amendment,  Error. 

A  corporation  never  dies.     1   WiU.  184. 

The  death  of  a  prosecutor  will  not  defeat  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, even  in  the  case  of  a  libel  or  assault,  or  other  injury 
of  a  hke  nature.  1  WUs.  222:  1  ChilL  R.  2.  And  if  a 
defendant,  after  removing  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor 
into  K.  B.  by  certiorari,  is  convicted  there,  but  before  judgment 
is  pronounced  die,  the  bail  will  not  be  discharged  from  their 
recognizance  until  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  are  paid.  6  Term 
Ro}.  409 :  1  Chitt.  R.  667.  And  aee  5  W.  ^  M.  c.  II. 

Where  the  plaintifi'  dies  after  a  verdict  and  before  the  day  in 
bank,  though  the  entry  of  the  judgment  be  right,  yet  a  scire 
facias  must  be  sued  out  before  execution  issue.     1  Wits,  S02. 
See  tits.  Judgment,  Execution. 

Where,  on  the  death  of  parties  to  a  suit,  the  writ,  &c.  shall 
abate.     See  tit.  Abatement. 

DEATH,  SENTENCE  OF.  The  stat.  4  G.  4.  c.  48.  en- 
ables the  court  before  whom  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  felony,  except  murder,  upon  whom  a  sentence  of  death  may 
be  pronounced,  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  such  sentence,  and 
to  cause  judgment  of  death  to  be  recorded. 

DEBATING  SOCIETIES.  By  stat.  60  G.  8.  c.  6.  §  26. 
&C.,  all  places  for  giving  public  lectures  or  debates  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money,  or  where  money,  &c,  shall 
be  taken  for  admission,  are  declared  disorderly,  unless  licensed 
by  two  justices  at  sessions.  Penalty  on  persons  opening 
such  places  100/.,  and  on  persons  acting  as  chairmen,  &c., 
or  receiving  money  for  admission,  20/.  Ma^trates  may 
demand  admission  into  such  places.  Penalty  on  persons  refus- 
ing such  admission,  20/.  Such  fdaces  may  be  yearly  licensed 
by  justices  at  sessions  on  payment  of  li. ;  and  such  licence  may 
be  revoked  in  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  Justices  may  visit 
such  licensed  places  at  the  time  of  lecture.  Lectures  in  the 
Universities,  Inns  of  Court,  Gresham  College,  the  East  India 
College,  &c.,  and  all  incorporated  societies,  and  school-masters, 
are  excepted.  Licence  may  be  voided  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  if  the  place  is  commonly  used  for  lectures  of  a  seditious, 
irreligious,  or  immoral  tendency.  Prosecutions  under  the  act 
are  limited  to  six  months  after  the  offence ;  as  are  also  actions 
against  magistrates  for  any  thins  done  in  execution  of  the  act. 
See  farther  tits.  Hdidcws,  A&ertisements. 

DE  BENE  ESSE.  1*0  take  or  to  do  any  thing  de  bene  esse, 
is  to  accept  or  allow  it  as  well  done  for  the  present ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  more  fully  examined  or  tried,  to  stand  or  fall 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  thing  in  its  own  nature.  As  in 
Chancery,  upon  motion  to  have  one  of  the  less  principal  de- 
fendants in  a  cause  examined  as  a  witness,  the  court  (not  then 
thoroughly  examining  the  justice  cH  it,  or  not  hearing  what 
may  be  objected  on  the  other  side)  will  often  order  such  a  de- 
fendant to  be  examined  de  bene  esse,  viz.  that  his  depositions 
shall  be  taken,  and  allowed  or  suppressed  at  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  upon  the  full  debate  of  the  matter,  as  the  court  shall 
think  fit ;  but  in  the  interim  they  have  a  welUbeing,  or  con- 
ditional sillowance.     3  Cro.  68. 

Where  a  complainant's  witnesses  are  aged,  or  sick,  or 
going  beyond  sea,  whereby  the  plaintiff  thinks  he  is  in  danger 
of  losing  their  testimony,  the  court  will  order  them  to  be 
examined  de  bene  esse;  so  as  to  be  valid,  if  the  plaintiff  hath 
not  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  afterwards ;  as  if  they 
die  before  answer,  or  do  not  return,  &c  In  either  of  which 
cases  the  depositions  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 


cery, or  at  law :  but  if  parties  are  alive  and  well,  or  do  return, 
&c.  after  answer,  these  depositions  are  not  to  be  of  force,  for  the 
witnesses  mast  be  re-examined. 

So  also  at  common  law,  the  judges  frequently  take  bail  de 
bene  esse,  that  is,  to  be  allowed  or  disallowed  upon  the  exception 
or  approbation  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney ;  however,  in  the 
interim,  they  are  good,  or  have  a  conditional  allowance.  CorveL 
Declarations  likewise  are  sometimes  delivered  de  bene  esse* 
By  rule  of  Trinity  Term,  1 831,  no  declaration  de  bene  esse  shall 
be  delivered  until  the  expiration  of  six  days  from  the  service  of 
process,  where  not  bailable,  or  until  six  days  from  the  arrest, 
where  bailable.  See  tits.  Declaration,  Practice,  Process,  &c. ; 
and  see  Tidd's  Prac.  {9lh  ed.) 

DEBENTURE.  An  instrument  in  the  nature  oi  a  bond 
or  bill,  to  charge  government,  &c.  There  are  custom-house 
debentures,  &c.,  the  forging  of  which  is  single  felony 
by  41  G.  8.  (U.  K.)  c.  75.  §  7.  And  by  stai.  7  and  S  G.  4. 
c.  29*  §  5.  the  stealing  any  debenture  or  other  security  for 
money,  is  made  felony,  and  punishable  in  like  manner  as  the 
larceny  of  any  other  chattel. 

DEBET  ET  DETINET.    See  tit.  Debt,  II. 

DEBET  ET  SOLET.  If  a  person  sues  to  recover  any 
right,  whereof  his  ancestor  was  disseised  by  the  tenant  of  his 
ancestor,  then  he  useth  the  word  debet  alone  in  his  writ,  because 
his  ancestor  only  was  disseised,  and  the  estate  discontinued :  but 
if  he  sue  for  any  thing  that  is  now  first  of  all  denied  him,  then 
he  useth  debet  et  solet,  by  reason  his  ancestor  before  him,  and 
he  himself,  usually  enjoyed  the  thing  sued  for,  until  the  present 
refusal  of  the  tenant.  Reg.  Grig.  140.  The  writ  o£  secla  ad 
molendinum  is  a  writ  of  right,  in  the  debet  et  solet.  Sec.  F.  N.  B.  98. 

DEBT. 

Debitum.]]  In  common  parlance  is  a  sum  of  money  due 
from  one  person  to  another.  And  if  an  action  be  brought,  and 
the  plaintiff  recovers  judgment,  he  may  by  law  take  either  the 
person,  or  his  real  or  personal  estate,  in  execution,  t.  e.  the  moiety 
of  his  real  estate,  or  the  whole  of  the  personal,  if  not  more  than 
sufiicient  for  payment  of  the  sum  recovered  and  charges. 

In  the  legal  sense  of  the  word  debt  is  said  to  be  an  action 
which  lieth  where  a  man  oweth  another  a  certain  sum  c^ 
money,  either  by  a  debt  of  record,  by  specially,  or  by  simple 
contract ;  as  on  a  judgment,  obligation,  or  bargain  for  a  thing 
sold,  or  by  contract,  &c.,  and  the  debtor  will  not  pay  the  debt  at 
the  day  a^preed ;  then  the  creditor  shall  have  action  of  debt 
against  him  for  the  same.  See  2  Comm.  464.  If  a  man  con- 
tract to  pay  money  for  a  thing  which  he  hath  bought ;  and  the 
seller  td^es  bond  for  the  money,  the  contract  is  discharged,  so 
that  he  shall  not  have  action  of  debt  upon  the  contract,  but  on 
the  bond.     Nat.  Br.  268. 

I.  In  what  Cases  Actum  of  Debt  will  lie ;  and  how  and  by 

whom,  and  against  whom  it  may  be  brought. 
II.  Where  it  shall  be  brought  in  the  debet  amTdetmet,  and 
where  in  the  detinet  only, 
III.  How  it  may  be  extinguished. 

I.  In  what  Cases  Action  of  Debt  will  lie  ;  and  how  and  by 
whom,  and  against  whom,  it  may  be  brought. — The  legal  accep- 
tation of  debt,  is  a  sum  of  money  due  by  certain  and  express 
agreement :  as,  by  a  bond  for  a  determinate  sum ;  a  bill,  or 
note ;  a  special  bargain ;  or  rent  reserved  on  a  lease ;  where 
the  quantity  is  fixed  and  specific,  and  does  not  depend  upon  any 
subsequent  valuation  to  settle  it.  The  non-payment  of  these 
is  an  injury,  for  which  the  proper  remedy  is  by  action  of  debt, 
(F.  N.  B.  1 19*)  to  compel  the  performance  of  the  contract,  and 
recover  the  specific  sum  due.  This  is  the  shortest  and  surest 
remedy ;  particularly  where  the  debt  arises  upon  a  specialty, 
that  is,  upon  a  deed  or  instrument  under  seaL  So  also,  if  I 
verbally  agree  to  pay  a  man  a  certain  price  for  a  certain  parcel 
of  goods,  and  fail  in  the  performance,  an  action  of  debt  lies 
against  me ;  for  this  is  also  a  determinate  contract ;  but  if  I 
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agree  for  no  settled  price^  I  am  not  liable  to  an  action  of  debt> 
but  a  special  action  of  assumpsit.  Actions  of  debt  were  for- 
merly seldom  brought  but  upon  special  contracts  under  seal ; 
wherein  the  sum  due  was  clearly  and  precisely  expressed ;  for  in 
case  of  such  an  action  upon  a  simple  contract^  the  plaintiff' 
laboured  under  two  difficulties;  firsts  the  defendant  had  here 
the  same  advantage  as  in  an  action  of  detinue,  that  of  waging 
his  law>  or  purging  himself  of  the  debt  by  oath,  if  he  thought 
proper.  4  Rep,  9^,  Secondly,  the  plaintiff*  must  prove  the 
whole  debt  he  daimed,  or  recover  nothing  at  all.  But  now 
wajeer  of  law  is  out  of  use,  and  discouraged  by  the  courts.  See 
S  JoT.  4*  C  55 8.  And  it  is  also  now  settled  that  the  plaintiff*  may, 
in  an  action  of  debt,  recover  less  than  the  sum  he  declares  for, 
and  accordingly  the  action  is  how  not  unfrequent. 

When  the  damages  can  be  reduced  by  the  averment  to  a 
certainty,  debt  will  lie ;  as  on  a  covenant  to  pay  so  much  per 
load  f(Hr  wood^  &c.  So  if  in  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiff*  can 
only  recover  damages,  there  be  judgment  for  him,  he  can  after- 
wards bring  debt  for  those  damages.  Bull,  N,  P,  (8vo.)  16*7. 
And  as  to  cases  in  which,  on  action  of  debt,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  the  exact  sum  laid  in  the  declaration,  see  at  large  Doug. 
6.  732.  in  it. 

If  one  binds  himself  in  a  single  obligation,  or  with  condition 
to  pay  money  at  a  day ;  or  to  deliver  com,  or  the  like,  and  do 
not  perform  it  accordingly,  the  obligee  may  bring  action  of  debt 
for  it.  F.  N.  B.  120.  A  man  acknowledges  by  deed  that  he 
hath  so  much  of  the  money  of  J.  S.  due  to  him  in  his  hands ; 
here  debt  may  be  brought :  and  debt  will  lie  on  a  talley  sealed. 
F.  N.  B,  122 :  1  H.  6.  55.  A.  delivers  20/.  to  B.  to  buy  goods, 
and  B.  ^ves  a  receipt  to  A.  testifying  the  delivery  and  receipt  of 
the  20/.,  but  doth  not  promise  to  deliver  the  goods,  &c;  A.  may 
maintain  debt  upon  this  receipt.  Dver,  20 :  2  Bulst.  256.  If 
one  binds  himself  to  pay  A.  B.  10/.  at  one  day,  and  10/.  at 
another,  after  the  first  day  action  of  debt  lies  for  10/.,  being  a 
several  duty.  2  Danv.  Ahr.  501 .  The  nature  of  the  bond,  and 
of  the  condition  (if  there  is  any),  must  be  carefully  attended  to, 
to  see  if  by  non*payment  of  the  first  sum  the  bond  is  forfeited. 
Vide  Co.  LU.  292.  b. 

Action  of  debt  lies  upon  a  parol  contract,  and  so  doth  action 
OH  the  case.  1  LiL  4iOS :  and  vide  9  Bep,  87-  If  goods  or 
money  are  delivered  to  a  third  person  for  my  use,  I  may  have 
action  of  debt,  or  account  for  them.  2  Danv,  404.  Where 
money  is  delivered  to  a  person,  to  be  re-delivered  again,  the 
property  is  altered,  and  debt  lies :  but  where  a  horse,  or  any 
goods,  are  thus  delivered,  there  detinue  lies,  because  the  pro- 
perty is  not  altered,  and  the  thins  is  known,  whereas  money 
is  not.  Owen,  86 :  1  Nets.  Abr.  60S :  and  see  4  Bam.  4*  A. 
269. 

Action  of  debt  lies  against  the  husband,  for  goods  which 
were  delivered  or  sold  to  the  wife,  if  they  come  to  the  use 
of  the  husband.  1  LiL  400.  If  one  delivers  meat,  drink,  or 
dothes,  to  an  infant,  and  he  promises  to  pay  for  them,  action 
of  debt,  or  on  the  case,  will  lie  against  the  infant.  Though 
debt  may  not  be  brought  on  an  account  stated  with  an  infant : 
and  what  is  delivered  must  be  averred  to  be  for  the  necessary 
use  of  the  infant.  1  Lit.  Abr,  401.  See  tit.  Infant.  An 
attorney  shall  have  action  of  debt  against  his  client  for  money 
which  he  hath  paid  to  any  person  for  the  client,  for  costs  of 
suit,  Gt  unto  his  counsel,  &c 

An  heir  mediate  may  be  sued  in  debt  as  if  he  were  imme- 
diate heir,  &c.  The  heir  may  not  bring  action  of  debt  for  a 
debt  due  to  his  ancestor,  though  it  be  by  specialty,  by  which 
the  party  is  bound  to  pay  it  to  him  and  his  heirs :  the  executes 
shall  nevertheless  have  the  action.  Dyer,  368 :  F.  N.  B.  120. 
Action  of  debt  lies  not  against  executors,  upon  a  simple 
contract  made  with  the  testator.  9  Rep.  87 :  and  see  5  TanU' 
ion,  665, 

Bdfore  the  stat.  32  H.  8.  e.  37*  the  heirs  of  exeeutcnrs  of  a 
man  seised  of  a  rent-service,  rent-charge^  &c,  in  fee  simple, 
or  fee-tail,  had  no  remedy  for  the  arrearages  incurred  in  the 
life- time  of  the  owner  of  such  rents:  but  by  that  statute,  the 


executors  and  administrators  of  tenants  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail, 
or  for  life,  of  any  rent,  shall  have  action  of  debt  for  all  arrear- 
ages of  rent  due  in  the  lifetime  (^  the  testator.  1  Inst.  l62  : 
2  Danv,  492. 

A  feme  sole  seised  of  a  rent  in  fee,  Ac,  which  is  behind  and 
unpaid,  takes  husband,  and  the  rent  is  behind  again,  and  then 
the  wife  dieth,  by  the  said  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  87.  the  husband 
shall  have  the  arrears  due  before  marriage,  and  he  hath  a 
douUe  remedy  for  the  same.     1  Inst,  l62. 

But  by  stat.  8  Anne,  c.  14.  any  person  having  rent  in  arrear 
upon  any  lease  for  live  or  lives,  may  bring  action  of  debt  for 
such  rent,  as  where  ren}  is  due  on  a  lease  for  years.  Action  of 
debt  will  lie  aj^inst  a  lessee,  for  rent  due  after  the  assignment 
of  the  lease ;  for  the  personsd  privity  of  contract  remains,  not- 
withstanding the  privity  of  estate  is  gone.  3  Rep.  22.  But 
after  the  death  of  the  lessee,  it  is  then  a  real  contract,  and 
runs  with  the  land.  Cro.  Elix.  555.  When  a  lease  is  ended, 
the  duty  in  respect  of  the  rent  remains,  and  debt  lieth  by 
reason  of  the  privity  of  contract  between  lessor  and  lessee. 
2  Cro.  227 :  1  Nets.  Abr.  604.  If  debt  be  brought  by  an  exe- 
cutor for  arrears  of  rent  ended,  it  is  local  still,  and  must  be  laid 
where  the  land  lies.  Hob.  3?.  Action  of  debt  may  be  had 
against  the  lessee  in  any  place ;  but  if  it  be  brought  against  an 
assignee,  it  must  be  where  the  land  lieth ;  and  upon  the  privity 
(^contract,  it  is  to  be  brought  against  the  lessee  where  the  land 
is.     Latch.  I97.  271 :   2  Leon,  c,  28. 

Debt  does  not  lie  at  the  common  law,  nor  by  stat.  8  Anne, 
c.  14.  for  the  arrear  of  an  annuity  or  yearly  rent,  payable  to 
A.  during  the  life  of  B.  out  of  lands  devised  to  B.  for  life, 
for  it  is  a  freehold  rent  Webb  v.  Jiggs  S^  Ux. :  4  Maule  ^  S. 
113:  and  see  Kelly  v.  Cluhbe,  3  Brod.  ^  B.  ISO:  6  Moo.  355. 

Debt  lies  for  use  and  occupation  generally,  without  stating 
the  place  where  the  premises  lie,  or  any  of  the  particulars  m 
the  demise.  King  v.  Fraser,  6  East's  Rep.  548.  See  also 
WHkins  V.  Wingale,  6  Term  Rep.  62 :  and  Stroud  v.  Rogers, 
cited  ibid. 

Debt  for  rent  on  a  lease  against  assignee  is  local.  Barker 
v.  Dormer,  1  Show,  19I. 

In  an  action  of  debt  for  rent,  without  showing  in  what 
parish  the  lands  were  situate,  and  a  particular  of  the  plaintifi**8 
demand,  describing  them  in  a  wrong  parish,  yet  the  Court  of 
K.  B.  held  that  the  plaintiff*  mieht  recover,  it  not  appearing 
that  any  misrepresentation  was  mtended,  or  that  defendant 
had  held  more  than  one  parcel  of  land  of  plaintiff  so  as  to  be 
misled  by  such  inaccuracy.  Davies  v.  Edwards,  Maule  4*  S. 
380. 

In  some  cases  action  of  debt  will  lie,  although  there  be  no 
contract  betwixt  the  party  that  brings  the  action  and  him 
against  whom  brought ;  for  there  may  be  a  duty  created  by 
law  for  which  action  will  lie.  2  Saund.  343.  366.  Debt  lieth 
against  a  sheriff*,  for  money  levied  in  execution.  1  Lil.  Abr, 
403.  Acdon  of  debt  lies  against  a  gaoler  for  permitting  a  pri- 
soner committed  in  execution,  to  escape,  because  thereupon  the 
law  makes  the  gaoler  debtor ;  but  where  the  party  is  not  in 
execution,  there  action  on  the  case  only  lies  for  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  escape.     1  Saund.  218:  1  LiL  Abr.  402. 

A  person  may  have  debt  upon  an  arbitrament:  also  debt 
li^s  for  money  recovered  upon  a  judgment,  &c  And  upon  a 
recovery  in  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  the  plaintiff* 
must  brine  the  action  in  Middlesex,  the  record  being  there ; 
but  a  sci.ja.  to  execute  judgment,  must  be  where  the  original 
was,  and  follow  it.     Nat.  Br.  267,  268.  &c 

When  judgment  is  bad  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  writ  of 
error  brought  in  the  Exchequer  chamber,  or  in  parliament, 
yet  an  action  of  debt  will  lie  on  the  judgment :  in  this  case,  if 
the  plaintiff*  levies  part  of  his  money,  by  f^cgit,  he  may  likewise 
brinff  debt  for  the  residue.     1  Sid.  184.  236. 

Whatever  the  laws  order  any  one  to  pay,  that  becomes 
instantly  a  debt,  which  he  hath  beforehand  contracted  to  dis- 
charge.     And   this  implied  agreement  it  is  that   gives  the 
|daintiff  a  right  to  institute  a  second  action  founded  merely 
2  y2 
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on  the  general  contract,  in  order  to  recover  such  damages,  or 
sum  of  money,  as  are  assessed  hy  the  jury,  and  adjudged  by 
the  court  to  be  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  in  any 
former  action.  So  that  if  he  hath  once  obtained  a  judgment 
against  another  for  a  certain  sum,  and  neglects  to  take  out 
execution  thereupon,  he  may  afterwards  bring  an  action  of 
debt  upon  this  judgment;  1  Rol,  Ahr,  600,  1  ;  and  shall  not 
be  put  upon  the  proof  of  the  original  cause  of  action ;  but 
upon  showing  the  judgment  once  obtained,  still  in  full  force, 
and  yet  unsatisfied,  the  law  immediately  implies,  that  by  the 
original  contract  of  society  the  defendant  hath  contracted  a 
debt,  and  is  bound  to  pay.  This  method  seems  to  have  been 
invented  when  real  actions  were  more  in  use  than  at  present, 
and  damages  were  permitted  to  be  recovered  thereon,  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  capias,  to  take  the  defendant's 
body  in  execution  for  those  damages:  which  process  was 
allowable  in  an  action  of  debt  (in  consequence  of  the  stat. 
25  Ed,  3.  c.  17.)>  but  not  in  an  action  real.  Wherefore,  since 
the  disuse  of  those  real  actions,  actions  of  debt  upon  judgment 
in  personal  suits  have  been  pretty  much  discountenanced  by 
the  courts,  as  being  generally  vexatious  and  oppressive,  by 
harassing  the  defendant  with  the  costs  of  two  actions  instead 
of  one.     3  Comm,  l60. 

Debt  will  lie  upon  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  court,  and  the 
plaintiff  need  not  show  the  ground  of  the  judgment ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  declared  on  as  a  matter  of  record,  for  it  is  here  but  of 
the  nature  of  a  simple  contract  debt ;  therefore  in  such  case 
the  judgment  is  sufi^cient  only  to  establish  a  demand,  and  put 
the  defendant  to  impeach  the  justice  of  it,  or  show  the  same  to 
have  been  unduly  or  irregularly  obtained.  And  as  it  is  but  a 
simple  contract,  assumpsit  will  also  lie  on  it.  Walker  v.  Witter, 
Doug.  1 — 6 :  in  which  several  other  cases  on  the  same  point  are 
also  cited  and  reported. 

Debt  lies  on  the  decree  of  a  colonial  court  made  for  payment 
of  the  balance  due  on  a  partnership  account.  Henley  v.  Soper, 
8  Barn.  4*  C.  l6.  Debt  lies  for  interest  on  a  general  count, 
without  stating  any  special  contract.     5  Dow.  Rep.  1 33. 

If  a  man  recovers  debt  or  damaees  in  London,  on  action 
brought  there  by  the  custom  of  the  city,  which  lies  not  at  com- 
mon law  ;  when  it  is  becomes  a. debt  by  the  judgment,  action 
of  debt  lies  in  the  courts  at  Westminster  upon  this  judgment. 
2  Danv.  449* 

Action  of  debt  will  lie  for  breach  of  a  by-law ;  or  for  amerce- 
ment in  a  court-leet,  &c  1  LiL  400 :  5  Rep.  64 :  Hob.  259* 
And  action  of  debt  is  sometimes  grounded  on  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  as  upon  stat.  2  Ed.  6.  c.  13.  for  not  setting  out  tithes. 
Against  physicians  in  London,  for  practisine  without  a  licence, 
by  slat.  14  and  15  H.  8.  c.  5. — A  college  shall  have  action  of 
debt*  for  commons  of  any  student ;  adjudged,  Pasch,  {)  Jac. 
B.  R. — And  in  general  all  the  cases  show  that  wherever  tn- 
debitatus  assumpnt  is  maintainable,  debt  also  is.  Doug.  6.  per 
BuUer,  J. 

But  debt  will  not  lie  by  surveyor  of  highways,  for  composi- 
tion money  assessed  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  being  a  claim  given 
by  a  statute  which  prescribes  a  particular  remedy  by  distress 
and  sale.     IM.S^Y.  450. 

For  debt  to  a  Inshop  or  parson  afVer  his  death,  his  executors 
shall  have  the  action ;  but  of  a  dean  and  chapter,  mayor  and 
commonalty,  &c,  the  successors  are  entitled  to  the  action  of 
debt.  F.  N.  B.  120.  Action  of  debt  lies  on  a  recognizance;  so 
upon  a  statute  merchant,  it  being  in  nature  of  a  bond  or  obliga- 
tion :  but  it  is  otherwise  in  case  of  a  statute  staple.    2  Danv. 

497. 

In  bringing  this  action,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  party 
himself,  to  whom  the  debt  is  orijnnally  due,  whilst  he  doth 
live,  must  bring  the  action ;  and  after  his  death,  his  execy tors, 
&c  And  the  action  must  be  brought  against  the  party  himself 
that  doth  originally  owe  the  debt,  whUst  he  is  living ;  and  after 
his  death  it  may  be  brought  against  the  executor,  if  he  make 
any ;  or  otherwise  against  the  administrator ;  and  if  the  ordi- 
nary appoint  none,  against  the  ordinary  himself;  and  if  he  die 


possessed  of  the  goods,  against  his  executor,  &c  And  also 
against  executors  of  executors  in  injlnilum.  Dyer,  24.  471 : 
3  Rep.  9 :  2  BrownL  207. 

Action  of  debt  for  1001.  was  held  to  lie  on  the  stat.  19  G.  3. 
c.  34.  §  6.  (which  is  now  repealed  by  6  G.  4.  c.  105.  §  9^*)  against 
the  inhabitants  of  a  lath  in  Kent,  by  the  executors  of  a  revenue 
officer,  who  being  in  a  boat  between  high  and  low  water  mark  in 
pursuit  of  a  smuggling  boat,  in  which  were  offenders  against  that 
act,  received  a  mortal  wound  by  a  shot  fired  by  a  person  on  the 
shore  within  the  lath :  though  the  officer  afterwards  died  on 
the  high  sea  beyond  the  low  water  mark,  and  consequently  out 
of  the  lath.  Ellis's  Executors  v.  St.  Augustine's  L€Uh,  Kent, 
12  East's  Rep.  244. 

Action  of  debt  lies  by  the  drawer  against  the  acceptor  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  the  drawer  or  his  order, Jor  vatue 
received  in  goods.     \  B.  Sf  C.  674. 

Debt  does  not  lie  for  the  arrears  of  an  annuity  issuing  out  of 
lands,  and  payable  to  the  annuitant  for  life,  although  it  is  not 
stated  in  the  declaration  that  grantor  had  a  freehold  in  the 
premises,  out  of  which  the  annuity  was  payable :  as  it  must  be 
inferred  that  he  had  such  an  interest  where  nothing  appears  to 
the  contrary.  3  B.^B.  130 :    S.  C.  6  Moore,  355. 

Debt  will  not  lie  for  an  annuity  granted  by  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff  in  consideration  of  faitmul  services  for  life.  2  Wils. 
221. 

II.  Where  it  shall  be  brought  in  the  debet  and  detinet,  and 
where  in  the  detinet  only. — The  form  of  the  writ  of  debt  is 
sometimes  in  the  debet  and  detinet,  and  sometimes  in  the  deiindt 
only ;  that  is,  the  writ  states,  either  that  the  defendant  oiref, 
and  unjustly  detains  the  debt  or  thing  in  question,  or  only  that 
he  unjustly  detains  it  It  is  brought  in  the  debt,  as  well  as 
detinet,  where  sued  by  one  of  the  original  contracting  parties 
who  personally  gave  the  credit,  against  the  other  who  personally 
incurred  the  debt,  or  against  his  heirs,  if  they  are  bound  to  the 
payment ;  as  by  the  obligee  against  the  obligor,  the  landlord 
against  the  tenant,  &c  But,  ifit  be  brought  by,  or  against,  an 
executor  for  a  debt  due  to  or  from  the  testator,  this,  not  being 
his  own  debt,  shall  be  sued  for  in  the  detinet  only.  F.  N.  Si 
119*  So  also  if  the  action  be  for  goods,  for  com,  or  an  horse, 
the  writ  shall  be  in  the  detinet  only ;  for  nothing  but  a  sum  of 
money,  for  which  I  (or  my  ancestors  in  my  name)  have  per* 
sonally  contracted,  is  properly  considered  as  my  debt.  And 
indeed  a  writ  of  etebt  in  the  detinet  only,  for  goods  and  chattels, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  writ  of  detinue  /  and  is 
followed  by  the  very  same  judgment.  Rast.  Entr,  174: 
3  Comm.  156. 

In  debt,  if  it  be  demanded  by  original,  the  process  is  sum- 
mons,  attachment,  and  distress ;  and  upon  a  default  of  suffi- 
ciency, on  a  nihil  returned,  process  to  the  outlawry,  &c  And 
the  judgment  in  debt,  where  the  demand  is  in  the  debet  and 
detinet,  is  to  recover  the  debt,  damages,  and  costs,  of  suit ;  and 
the  defendant  tit  misericordia.  1  Shep.  Abr.  523.  Where  the 
plaintiff  in  debt  declares  on  some  specialty,  or  contract  for  a 
sum  of  money,  it  must  be  certainly  demanded,  and  no  other ; 
and  the  demand  cannot  be  of  a  lesser  sum,  but  it  must  be  shown 
how  the  remainder  was  satisfied ;  but  in  an  action  upon  a 
statute,  that  gives  a  certain  sum  for  the  penalty,  though  less  be 
recovered  than  the  plaintiff  lays,  it  will  be  eood.  Cro.  Jac, 
498.  If  action  for  debt  is  brought  on  a  specialty,  bill,  bond, 
lease,  &c,  the  several  writings  must  be  well  considered  by  which 
the  plaintiff  warrants  his  action,  and  the  sum  due  is  to  be 
righUy  set  forth ;  and  if  it  be  debt  for  rent,  the  time  of  com- 
mencement, and  ending,  &c.  In  debt  on  single  bill  or  upon 
judgment,  the  defendant  may  plead  payment  ^before  the  action 
brought)  in  bar  ;  and  pending  an  action  on  bond,  &c  the  defend- 
ant may  bring  in  principal,  interest,  and  costs ;  and  the  court 
shall  give  judgment  to  discharge  the  defendant.  Stat.  4  and  5 
Anne^  c.  ID.    See  tit.  Bond. 

If  the  action  be  brought  for  money,  it  must  be  in  the  dd}ei 
and  detinet ;  but  if  goo&  or  chattels,  it  must  be  in  the  detinei 
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only.  50  Ed.  3.  16:  1  Rol,  Abr.  If  an  executor  brings  debt 
for  any  thing  in  right  of  his  testator,  it  must  be  in  the  deiinei 
only.     Moor,  566:  1  RoL  Altr.  602,  603. 

If  an  executor  brings  an  action  upon  an  obligation  made  to 
the  testator^  where  the  day  of  payment  accrued  after  the 
death  of  the  testator,  yet  the  writ  shall  be  in  the  delinet  only, 
for  he  brings  the  action  as  executor.  Lane,  80 :  S.  P*  20  H.  6. 5 : 
1  Rol.  Abr.  602.  S.  C. 

So  if  a  man  Hnds  himself  to  the  testator  to  pay  him  100^ 
when  such  a  thing  shall  happen ;  if  it  happens  after  the  death 
of  the  testator^  yet  the  writ  of  the  executor  shall  be  in  the 
deiinei  only.    20  H.  6.6:  1  RoL  Abr.  602. 

If  in  an  account  an  executor  recovers  a  debt  due  to  his  tes- 
tator, in  action  for  the  arrearages  thereupon,  the  writ  shall  be 
in  the  deiinei  only ;  for  though  the  action  is  converted  into  a 
debt  by  the  account,  yet  it  is  the  same  thing  which  was  received 
in  the  life  of  the  testator.  Cro.  Eliz.  S26 :  Cro.  Jac.  545 : 
5  Co.  31. 

If  the  executor  sells  the  goods  of  the  testator  for  a  certain 
sum,  he  shall  have  action  for  thb  in  the  debet  and  deiinei. 
1  Rol.  Abr.  602. 

If  an  executor  having  lands  by  an  extent  upon  a  statute  made 
to  the  testator,  and  naming  himself  executor,  by  deed  leases 
them  for  three  years,  rendering  rent,  &c. ;  if  an  action  is  after- 
wards brought  by  him  for  his  rent,  it  must  be  in  the  debet  and 
delinet,  because  it  is  founded  upon  his  own  contract.  Lane,  80 : 
Cro.  Jac.  685:  Brown,  206:  1  Mod.  185. 

So  an  executor,  being  lessee  for  years  of  a  rectory  in  the 
right  of  a  testator,  may  have  action  upon  2  Ed,  6.  c  13.  for 
not  setting  out  tithes  in  the  debet  and  delinet,  because  founded 
upon  a  wrons  in  his  own  time,  and  by  the  statute  it  is  given  to 
the  party  gneved.     Cro.  Jac.  545. 

Also  action  against  an  executor  shall  be  in  the  deiinei  only, 
for  he  is  diargeable  no  farther  than  he  has  assets.   11  H.  4. 16' : 

I  Rol.  Abr.  ms. 

In  an  action  against  an  executor  for  rent,  incurred  in  the 
life  of  the   testator,   the  writ  shall  be  in  the  detinel   only. 

II  H.  6.  36:  1  RoL  Abr.  603. 

But  if  an  action  be  brought  against  an  executor  for  the 
arrearages  of  a  rent,  reserved  upon  a  lease  for  years,  and  in- 
curred after  the  death  of  the  testator,  the  writ  shall  be  in  the 
debet  and  detinel,  because  the  executor  is  charged  of  his  own 
possession.  1  RoL  Abr.  603:  Cro.  Eliz.  711:  Moor,  566: 
1  BrownL  56:  Cro.  Jac.  411.  And  the  declaration  is  against 
him  as  assignee,  not  as  executor. 

If  an  action  is  brought  against  baron  sndjhne,  upon  an 
Migation  entered  into  by  the  feme  before  marriage,  it  shall  be 
in  the  debet  and  deiinei ;  for  by  the  marriage  all  the  personal 
goods  and  power  of  disposing  of  the  real  estate  are  by  law  given 
the  husband,  which  he  has  to  his  own  use,  and  not  as  executors, 
who  have  them  only  to  the  use  of  another.  5  Co.  36: 
3  Leon.  206.  S.  C. 

So  if  an  action  is  brought  upon  a  bond  against  the  heir  of 
the  obligor,  it  shall  be  in  the  debet  and  detitiel,  because  he  hath 
the  assets  in  his  own  right.     5  Co.  36. 

Debt  lies  by  the  assignees  of  a  replevin-bond  against  one  of 
the  sureties  in  the  deltnet  only.  Wilson  v.  Hobday,  4  Maule 
4-  S.  120. 

III.  How  it  may  be  extinguished. — If  a  man  accepts  an 
obligation  for  a  debt  due  by  simple  contract,  this  extinguishes 
the  contract,  but  the  acceptance  of  an  obligation,  for  a  debt  due 
by  another  obligation,  is  no  bar  of  the  first  obligation.  13  H.  4. 
c.  1 :  1  lid.  Abr.  604.  i.  e.  if  between  the  same  parties.  See 
tit.  Bond,  v..  Acceptance,  Payment. 

In  debt  upon  an  obligation,  the  defendant  cannot  plead  nil 
debet,  but  must  deny  the  deed  by  pleading  non  est  factum  /for 
the  seal  of  the  party  continuing,  it  must  be  dissolved  eo  liga^ 
mine  quo  ligatum  est.     Hard.  332. 

But  if  the  debt  be  due  by  sifnpU  contract,  then  he  may  plead 
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nil  debet,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  debt  continued. 
Hob.  218. 

In  debt  for  rent,  if  it  be  by  deed,  the  proper  plea  is  non  est 
factum ;  but  if  it  be  without  deed,  the  defendant  may  plead 
non  demisit,  nothing  in   arrear,  or  that  he  never  entered. 
2  Inst.  651 :  Hard.  332. 

In  debt  for  the  arrears  of  an  annuity  granted  for  life  nil 
debet  is  no  good  plea,  for  the  action  is  merely  founded  upon 
the  deed,  K>r  without  it  no  action  can  be  maintained;  and 
though  by  the  death  of  the  grantee  the  nature  of  the  action  is 
changed,  the  annuity  being  determined ;  yet  thb  proves  not 
but  that  the  action  is  founded  upon  the  deed.  Keilw. 
147. 

But  in  debt  for  the  arrears  of  a  renl-charge,  by  wiU  devised 
to  the  plaintiff's  wife  for  life ;  against  the  administrator  of  the 
occupier  of  the  land,  nil  deiinei  is  a  good  plea,  for  the  will  is 
no  deed,  nor  wants  any  delivery ;  adjudged,  and  said  the  action 
was  not  so  much  grounded  upon  the  will  itself  as  upon  the 
statute,  by  which  men  are  enabled  by  will  to  dispose  of  their 
lands  and  rents  issuing  out  thereof.     Hard.  332. 

In  debt  upon  stat.  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  13.  for  net  setting  forth 
tithes,  not  guilty,  or  nU  debet,  are  good  issues;  2  Inst.  651  : 
Cro.  Eliz.  621.  S.  P. ;  because  by  the  action  the  defendant  is 
charged  with  a  tort,  and  if  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  tort,  he  does 
not  owe  the  debt. 

In  an  action  of  debt  the  defendant  cannot  give  the  statute 
of  limitations  in  evidence  on  nil  debet,  but  must  plead  it 
specially.     Bac.  Ab.  Limitalioti  of  Action.  (F.)  (7th  ed.) 

A  plea  of  nul  liel  record  to  an  action  of  debt  on  an  Irish 
judgment  must  conclude  to  the  county,  for  the  record  of  the 
judgment  is  only  provable  by  an  examined  copy  on  oath,  the 
veracity  of  which  must  be  tried  by  a  jury.  5  East,  475.  And 
such  a  judgment  is  not  a  record,  and  assumpsit  lies  on  it. 
4  Barn.  4*  C.  41 1.  See  farther  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Debt :  Bac.  Ab. 
tit.  Debt:  and  this  Diet.  tits.  Action,  Assumpsit,  Information,  ^c. 
And  as  to  setting  off  mutual  debts,  see  tit.  Set-Off. 

Debt  to  ths  Kino.     The  king's  debt  is  to  be  satisfied 
before  that  of  a  sul^ect,  and  until  his  debt  be  paid,  he  may 
protect  the  debtor  n-om  the  arrest  of  others.     By  the  common 
law,  the  king  for  his  debt  had  execution  of  the  body,  lands,  and 
goods,  of  the  debtor.     By  Magna  Charta,  9  H  3.  c  8.  the 
king's  debt  shall  not  be  levied  on  lands,  where  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  debtor  are  sufiicient  to  levy  the  debt.     Also 
pledges  shall  not  be  distrained,  when  the  principal  is  sufficient, 
sheriffs  having  received  the  king's  debt,   upon  their  next 
account  are  to  discharge  the  debtors,  on  pain  to  forfeit  treble 
value ;  and  the  sheriffs  are  to  give  tallies  to  the  king's  debtors 
on  payment.     SlaL  3  Ed.  1.  c.  19-     By  stat.  33  H.  3.  c.  39. 
all  obligations  made  to  the  king  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a 
statute-staple.  1  Inst.  130.     But  by  stat.  25  Ed.  3.  st,  5.  c.  I9. 
notwithstanding  the  king's  protection,  creditors  may  proceed  to 
judgment  against  their  debtors,  with  a  cessel  execulio  till  the 
king's  debts  be  paid.     Lands,  &c  of  the  king's  debtor  and 
accountant,  may  be  sold  as  well  after  his  death,  as  in  his  life- 
time :  but  if  the  accountant  or  debtor  to  the  king  had  a  quietus 
during  his  life,  his  heir  shall  be  discharged  of  we  debt.     Slat. 
27  Euz.  c.  3.    See  also  slat.  25  G.  3.  c.  35.  regulating  the  sale 
of  extended  estates,  on  motion  to  the  Court  £xchequer,  by  the 
attomey-generaL     See  farther,  tits.  Extent,  Execution,  King^ 
Prerogaitt^e,  and  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Debt,  ad  fin. 
DEBTEE-EXECUTOR.     See  tit.  Executor. 
DEBTORS.     A  work  of  the  nature  of  this  dictionary  is  by 
no  means  adapted  to  political  disquisitions  on  the  propriety  of 
imprisonment  for  debl^^nor  to  historical  details  of  the  proceed- 
ings oi£  foreign  nations  on  the  subject.    The  legislature,  who 
are  the  proper,  and  indeed  the  only  legal  judges,  of  what  regu- 
lations on  die  subject  are  necessary,  have  repeatedly  interfered 
for  the  relief  of  honesty  ufforiunate  debtors  (too  generally  a 
small  part  of  the  number  confined)  by  insolvent  acts  ;  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  this  particular,  has  in  the  present 
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reign  been  much  favoured  by  the  laws  relative  to  Arrest,  See 
tits.  Arrest,  Prisoners,  Executions,  Insolvent, 

By  Stat.  25  G,  3,  c,  45.  for  the  courts  of  conscience  in  Lon« 
don>  Middlesex,  and  Southwark,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
extended  by  stat.  26  G,  3.  c.  38,  nearly  totidem  verbis,  to  all 
courts  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts ; — no  debtor  committed 
to  gaol  by  such  court  for  a  debt  not  exceeding  20^.  shall  be 
kept  in  custody  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  more  than  twenty 
days — nor  for  a  debt  between  that  and  405.  more  than  forty 
days-— then  to  be  discharged  without  payment  of  fees,  on  for- 
feiture by  the  gaoler  of  5Z — In  case  only  of  fraudulent  con- 
cealment of  money  or  goods  by  the  debtor,  the  time  of  confine- 
ment  may  be  enlarged,  in  the  first  instance  to  thirty  days,  and 
in  the  latter  to  sixty. 

By  a  tempcn-ary  act,  41  G,  3,  (U.  K.)  c.  64.  §  1.  creditors 
were  allowed  to  discharge  debtors  without  losing  the  benefit  of 
the  judgment  upon  which  the  execution  issued,  except  that  the 
debtor  &ould  not  be  again  liable  to  be  arrested  for  the  same 
debt,  nor  the  bill  be  proceeded  against. 

As  to  the  general  relief  of  the  persons  of  insolvent  debtors 
surrendering  their  effects,  see  the  acts  7  G,  4.  c,  57:  1  fV,  4. 
c,  58.  which  are  continual  till  1835,  by  2  and  3  fF.  4.  c.  44 : 
and  this  Diet.  tit.  Insolvents. 

DEBTS,  Priority  of.    See  tits.  Assets,  Executor,  Mort^ 

DECEIT,  deceptio.2  A  subtle  trick  or  devise,  whereunto 
may  be  referred  all  manner  of  craft  and  collusion,  used  to 
deceive  and  defraud  another,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  which 
hath  no  other  or  more  proper  name  than  deceit  to  distinguish 
the  offence.     West,  Symb,  §  68.     . 

There  is  a  writ  called  a  Writ  of  Dbcbit  that  lies  for  one 
that  receives  injury  or  damage  from  him  that  doth  any  thing 
deceitfully  in  the  name  of  another  person ;  by  which  he  is 
deceived  or  injured ;  which  writ  is  either  original  or  judicial. 
Reg,  Orig,  112  :  Old  Nat,  Br,  50.  But  an  action  on  the  case 
is  now  the  usual  remedy  for  injuries  arising  from  deceit  of 
another.     See  Bac,  Ab,  (7th  ed.)  tit.  Actum  on  the  Case* 

Deceit  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  by  statute :  and  all 
practices  of  defrauding  or  endeavouring  to  defraud  another 
of  his  right,  are  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  if 
for  cheating  in  some  cases  by  transportation.  See  tit.  Cheats, 
Fraud,  FcUse  Pretences,  Indictment,  IV.  Seneants,  counsellors, 
attorneys,  and  others  doing  any  manner  of  deceit,  are  to  be  im- 
prisoned a  year  and  a  day ;  also  pleaders  by  deceit  shall  be 
expelled  the  court.   Stat.  3  Ed.  \,  c,  29* 

If  a  fine  be  levied  by  deceit,  or  if  one  recover  land  by  deceit, 
the  fine  and  the  recovery  shall  be  void.  3  Rep.  77*  And  if 
a  man  be  attorney  for  another  in  a  real  action  against  the  de- 
mandant, and  afterwards  by  covin  between  such  attorney  and 
demandant,  the  attorney  makes  default,  by  which  the  land 
is  lost,  the  tenant  who  has  lost  the  land  shall  have  a  writ  of 
deceit  against  the  attorney.  F.  N,  B,  96.  So  writ  of  deceit 
lies  to  set  aside  a  fine  and  recovery  in  C.  B.  of  lands  in  ancient 
demesne.     2  Wils.  17* 

In  a  praecipe  quod  reddat,  if  the  sheriff*  return  the  tenant 
summoned,  where  he  was  not  summoned,  by  which  the 
defendant  loseth  his  land  by  default  at  the  grand  cape  re- 
turned ;  the  tenant  shall  have  a  writ  of  deceit  against  him  who 
recovered,  and  against  the  sheriff"  for  his  false  return ;  and  by 
that  writ  the  tenant  shall  be  restored  unto  his  land  again :  and 
the  sheriff*  shall  be  punished  for  his  falsity.  F.  N,  B,  97*  If  a 
man  bring  a  writ  of  deceit  against  him  that  recovers  in  the 
first  action,  and  the  sheriff*  return  him  summoned,  upon  which 
for  non-summons  in  that  aetion  on  finding  the  same  the  reco- 
very is  reversed:  in  this  case  the  defendant  shall  not  have 
writ  of  deceit  to  recover  the  land  again,  if  he  were  not  sum- 
moned: but  he  shall  have  his  remedy  against  the  sheriff: 
BoL  Abr.  ^1.  And  where  debt  was  brought,  and  the  defendant 
pleaded  in  abatement,  and  the  plea  was  overruled,  the  attorney 
on  both  sides  by  deceit  between  them,  to  the  end  the  plaintiff 


might  recover  his  debt,  entered  another  judgment,  when  it 
should  have  been  a  respondeas  ouster  ;  and  it  was  held  that  the 
writ  of  deceit  would  not  lie  to  reverse  the  record;  but  only  to 
recover  damages.     Ibid.  622. 

If  in  a  suit  or  action,  another  person  shall  come  into  court 
and  pretend  he  is  party  to  the  suit,  and  so  let  judgment  be 
had,  or  some  other  damage  done  to  the  party  himself;  or  if 
one  have  cause  to  have  an  action,  and  another  brings  it  in  his 
name,  and  lets  judgment  go  by  nonsuit,  or  the  like,  the  injured 
party  may  have  this  writ  c^  deceit.    F,  N.  B,96:  Mard,  48. 

If  any  one  forge  a  statute,  &c.  in  my  name,  and  sueth  a 
capias  thereupon,  for  which  I  am  arrested;  I  shall  have  a 
writ  of  deceit  against  him  that  forged  it,  and  against  him  who 
sued  forth  the  writ  of  capias,  &c.  And  if  a  person  procure 
another  to  sue  an  action  against  me  to  trouUe  me,  I  shall  have 
a  writ  of  deceit.    F.  N,  JB.  96. 

There  are  many  frauds  and  deceits  provided  against  by 
statute,  relating  to  artificers,  bakers,  brewers,  victuallm,  false 
weiehts  and  measures,  &c,  which  are  liable  to  penalties  and 
punishment  in  proportion  to  the  off*enoe  committed.  And  writ 
of  deceit  lies  in  various  cases ;  for  not  performing  a  bargain,  or 
not  selling  good  commodities,  &c.     1  Inst.  357. 

On  almost  all  occasions,  where  a  person  is  deceived  or  in- 
jured, and  where  anciently  remedy  was  sought  by  the  writ  of 
deceit,  an  action  on  the  ease  for  damages,  in  nature  of  a  writ  df 
deceit,  is  now  more  usually  brought;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  remedy  for  a  lord  of  a  manor,  in  or  out  of  ancient  de- 
mesne, to  reverse  a  fme  or  recovery  had  in  the  king's  court  of 
lands  lying  within  his  jurisdiction,  which  would  oUierwise  be 
thereby  turned  into  frank-fee.  And  this  may  be  brought  by 
the  lord  against  the  parties,  and  cestui  que  use  of  such  fine  and 
recovery ;  and  thereby  he  shall  obtain  judgment  not  only  for 
damages  (which  are  usually  remitted),  but  also  to  recover  his 
court  and  jurisdiction  ov^  the  lands,  and  to  annul  the  former 
proceedings.     3  Lev,  415.  419:  Lutw,  71  !•  749. 

A  count  f(»r  a  deceit,  av^ring  that  the  defendant  repre- 
sented to  the  plaintiff*  that  his  lessor  required  150L  premina 
for  a  lease,  whereas  he  required  only  lOOi.,  whereby  defendant 
fraudulently  obtained  from  plaintiff*  and  converted  to  his  own 
use  50^,  is  sufficient.     Pewtriss  v.  Austin,  6  Taunton,  552* 

In  case  in  nature  of  a  deceit  to  reverse  a  recovery  of  lands 
in  an  ancient  demesne,  all  the  parties  to  the  recovery  must  be 
before  the  court.    2  W.  Blactst,  i  1 70. 

To  support  an  aetion  against  a  party  for  improoerly  reoom- 
mending  an  agent,  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  show  that  the 
statement  was  false,  and  known  by  the  party  recommending  to 
be  so.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  a  n»alicious  or  interested 
motive.     Foster  v.  Charles,  6  Bing.  396. 

The  plaintiff*s,  being  about  to  nimish  defendant's  son  with 
goods  on  credit,  inquired  of  defendant  by  letter  if  his  son  had, 
as  he  represented,  300L  capital  of  his  own  prop^ty.  De- 
fendant answered  he  had,  when  the  fact  was,  Uiat  d^endant 
had  only  lent  him  300/.  on  his  promissory  note,  payable  with 
interest,  and  he  received  interest.  This  was  held  a  deceit** 
ful  and  actionable  misrepfesentati(m.  Corbett  v.  Brown, 
8  Bingh.  33. 

DECENNARY.  A  town  or  tithing,  consisting  (originally) 
of  ten  families  of  freeholders.  Ten  tithings  composed  an  iboi- 
dred.  The  institution  of  decennaries  (or  frank  pledges)  is 
imputed  to  Alfred.  In  these  decennaries  the  whcde  neigh- 
bourhood or  tithing  of  freemen  were  mutually  pledges  for  eaA 
other's  good  behaviour.     1  Comrn.  114.     See  Deciners, 

DECEM  TALES.  When  a  full>i^  doth  not  appear  at  a 
trial  at  bar,  then  a  writ  goes  to  the  sheriff*  appomere  deerm 
tales,  &c,  whereby  a  supply  is  made  of  jurymen  to  proceed  in 
the  triid.     See  tits.  Jury,  Tales. 

DECIES  TANTUm.  a  writ  under  stat  38  Ed.  3.  c.  12. 
which  lay  against  a  juror,  who  had  taken  money  of  either 
party  for  giving  his  verdict,  to  recover  ten  times  as  mud  as  the 
sum  tak^Q.     See  tit.  Jury.    This  writ  also  lay  against  em* 
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braeeors  tbat  proeme  such  an  inquest,  who  shall  be  farther 
puniahed  by  imprisonment  for  a  year.  jRcg.  Orig.  188: 
F.  N.  B.  171 ;  repealed  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  50.  §  62. 

DECIMATION,  decimaiio.1  The  pumshing  ereiy  tenth 
ioldier  by  lot  was  termed  dedmatw  legionis;  it  Dkewise  signi- 
fies  tithing,  or  paying  a  tenth  part.  There  was  a  decimation 
during  the  time  of  the  Usurper,  l6$5. 

DECINERS,  DECENNIERS,  or  DOZINERS,  decent 
aon't.]]  In  our  ancient  law,  such  as  were  wont  to  have  the 
omsight  of  the  friburgks,  or  views  of  Jrank-pledge,  for  the 
maintenance  of  we  kind's  peace ;  and  the  limits  or  compass  of 
their  jurisdiction  was  cukd  decenna,  because  it  commonly  con- 
ssted  of  ten  househc^ ;  as  every  person,  bound  for  himself 
and  his  neighbours  to  keep  the  peace,  was  stiled  decennier, 
BracL  lib.  3.  tract,  2.  c.  15. 

These  seem  to  have  had  large  authority  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  taking  knowledge  of  causes  within  their  circuits,  and 
redressing  wrongs  by  way  of  judgment,  and  compelling  men 
thereunto,  as  appears  in  the  laws  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Lombard,  Numb.  S2.  But  of  late  decennier  is  not  used 
£or  the  chief  man  of  a  dtzeui,  or  dozein;  but  he  that  is  sworn 
to  the  king's  peace,  and  by  oath  of  lo3ralty  to  the  prince,  is 
settled  in  Uie  society  of  a  dozetn. 

A  dozetm  seemed  to  extend  so  far  as  a  leet  extendeth,  because 
in  leets  the  oath  of  loyalty  is  administered  by  the  steward,  and 
taken  by  all  such  as  are  twelve  years  old,  and  upwards,  dwelling 
within  the  precinct  of  the  leet  where  they  are  sworn.  F,  N.  S. 
l6l.  There  are  now  no  other  dazeius  but  leets;  and  there  is 
a  sreat  diversity  between  ancient  and  modem  times^  in  this 
pomt  of  law  and  eovemment.  2  Inst.  73.  See  1  Comm.  114 : 
4  Camwu  25£ :  and  anle,  Decemiary. 
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Dedaratio,  narratio.'^  A  lenl  specification,  on  record,  cf 
the  cause  of  action,  by  a  jJaintin  agamst  a  defendant 

The  declaration  should  correspond  with  the  process  in  the 
names  aad  descriptions  of  the  parties ;  for  if  there  be  a  mate- 
rial variance,  the  court  will  set  aidde  the  proceedings,  unless 
where  the  process  is  taken  out  i^ainst  the  defencmnt  by  a 
wrong  name,  and  he  appears  by  his  right  name ;  there  the 
plaintiff  may  declare  against  htm  by  the  name  in  which  he 
appearn,  stating  that  he  was  arrested  by  the  other  name ;  for  by 
iiyeaiing  the  defendant  admits  himself  to  be  the  person  sued, 
raid  so  the  variance  is  immateriaL    S  Term  Ren.  6ll. 

The  substantial  rules  of  pleading,  accoroing  to  which 
dedaratioiis  are  to  be  drawn,  are  founded  in  strong  sense  and 
the  soundest  and  closest  logic,  and  so  appear  when  weU  under- 
stood and  explained,  though  by  being  misunderstood  and  mis- 
ap^ied  they  are  often  made  use  of  as  instruments  of  chicane. 
1  Bmrr.  Sig. 

Rules  respecting  the  form  of  the  declaration. — The  parties, 
plaintiff  or  demandant,  defenrfant  or  tenant,  ouffht  to  be  well 
named.  The  time  of  a  matter  charged  in  the  declaration 
ought  to  be  certainly  alleeed ;  and  therefore  in  assumpsit,  the 
day  being  omitted  on  wluch  the  promise  is  made,  it  is  bad. 
YeL  94:  PL  Com,  24.  But  the  precise  day  need  not  be 
stated,  unless  it  is  setting  forth  an  instrument  in  which,  if  the 
dasf  is  wrongly  stated^  it  is  fatal.  A  certain  place  ought  to  be 
a&q^  where  every  fact  material  and  traversable  was  done. 
JCfdb.  S26.  But  the  place  stated  may  be  the  common  venue. 
The  gist,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
plaintiff's  action,  must  be  set  forth  in  the  declaration.  That 
seems  properly  to  be  the  essence  of  the  action,  without  which 
the  eourt  could  have  no  sufficient  grounds  to  give  judgment. 
Dod.  PL  ^5.  If  the  declaration  be  not  sufficient  on  which  to 
(bond  a  judgment,  this  may  be  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment 
after  verdict.  Ibid.  The  declaration  must  show  a  title  m  the 
ph^ti^  See  Cro.  Eliz.  325 :  Moor,  59S.  In  all  cases  where 
an  interert  or  estate  commences  upon  condition,  the  plaintiff 
ona^t  to  show  it  in  his  declaration,  and  aver  the  performance 
of  It ;  but  when  the  interest  of  the  estate  passes  presently,  and 


vests  in  the  grantee,  and  is  to  be  defeated  by  condition ;  there 
the  plaintiff  may  count  generally,  and  the  condition  shall  be 
pleaded  by  him  who  is  to  take  advantage  of  it.  7  Co.  10 : 
Lil.  Reg.  4fl8. 

The  declaration  must  contain  such  certain  affirmation  that 
it  may  be  traversed ;  for  if  there  be  no  certain  affirmation  to 
make  the  declaration  itself  traversable,  it  will  not  be  cured 
after  a  verdict,  because  it  is  a  defect  in  substance.  Co.  Lit.  30 : 
Cro.  Jac.  S6l :  2  Bulst.  214  :  Cro.  Eliz.  33.  441 :  2  Saund.  319. 
If  a  declaration  be  good  in  part,  though  bad  as  to  another 
part,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment  for  so  much  as  is 
well  alleged,  especially  if  it  be  not  of  an  entire  demand. 
10  Co.  115:  Rol.  Abr.  784,  5:  2  Show.  103:  1  Salk.  133. 
Vide3Burr.\235. 

For  preventinff  unnecessaiy  length  of  declarations,  it  has 
been  specially  ordered,  that  in  actions  of  covenant  the  declara- 
tion is  not  to  repeat  more  of  the  deed  than  is  necessary  for  the 
assignment  of  the  breach,  and  not  to  repeat  the  covenant  in  the 
conclusion.  In  actions  of  slander,  long  preambles  to  be  for- 
borne, and  no  more  inducement  than  wlmt  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  action,  but  when  it  requires  a  special  in- 
ducement or  colloquium.  In  actions  upon  general  statutes,  the 
declaration  not  to  repeat  the  statute,  but  to  conclude  '  against 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided.' — In 
actions  of  debt  upon  judgment  had  in  the  courts  at  Westmin* 
ster,  to  recite  only  the  judgment ;  but  if  on  a  judgment  had  by 
or  against  an  executor  or  administrator,  then  the  action  of  debt 
upon  that  judgment  to  repeat  the  declaration  and  judgment. 
R.M.  1654.  $13.  In  a  declaration  on  action  founded  on  a 
deed,  the  plaintiff  need  not  set  forth  more  than  that  part  which 
is  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  recover.  Cowp.  ii65.  And  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  the  substance  and  l^ai  effect  even  of  such 
part ;  which  is  shorter^  and  not  liable  to  mis-recitals  and  literal 
mistakes.  The  distinction  is  between  that  which  may  be  re- 
jected as  surplusage  (which  might  have  been  struck  out  on 
motion),  and  what  cannot ;  where  the  declaration  contains  im- 
pertinent matter  foreign  to  the  cause,  and  which  the  master  on 
a  reference  to  him  would  strike  out  (irrelevant  covenants,  for 
instance),  that  will  be  rejected  by  the  court,  and  need  not  be 
proved.  But  if  the  very  ground  of  the  action  is  mis-stated,  as 
where  the  plaintiff'  undertakes  to  recite  that  part  of  a  deed  on 
which  the  action  is  founded,  and  it  is  mis-recited,  that  will  be 
fatal;  for  then  the  case  declared  on  is  different  from  that  which 
is  proved,  and  he  must  recover  secundum  allegata  et  probata. 
Doug,  665.  Bristow  v.  Wright  and  another;  and  the  notes  there. 

In  a  declaration  on  a  promissory  note,  the  words  ^'  the 
defendant's  proper  hand  being  thereunto  subscribed,"  may  be 
rejected  as  surplusage,  and  ne^  not  be  proved.  Moo.  4*  Malk. 
182.  In  covenant  on  an  indenture  of  lease,  the  plaintiff  well 
assigned  a  breach  that  the  defendant  had  not  yielded  the 
monthly  rent,  &c  &c,  and  then  alleged  that  before  the  exhi- 
Uting  the  bUl,  &c.,  to  wit,  on  the  Ist  Nov.  1797,  900/.  of  the 
rent  reserved  was  in  arrear.  This  date  being  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lease,  and  therefore  impossible,  may  be 
rejected  as  surplusage,  the  breach  being  sufficient  without  it. 
Buckley  V.  Kenton,  10  East,  139. 

()f  declaratums  in  chief,  de  bene  esse,  and  by-the-bye.'^ 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  plaintiff  may  declare,  the 
one  on  the  return-day  of  the  writ,  which  is  called  de  bene  esse, 
conditionally,  until  special  or  common  bail  be  filed ;  the  other 
after  the  day  for  filing  common  bail,  or  when  the  defendant 
has  justified  his  bail,  which  is  called  in  chief.  If  to  speed  the 
cause,  the  former  is  the  best  way  of  proceeding ;  and  a  rule  to 
plead  may  be  given  on  the  same  day.  When  a  declaration  is 
filed  de  bene  esse,  till  common  bail  or  appearance  entered,  or 
tin  special  bail  be  filed,  notice  that  it  is  so  filed  must  be  given 
to  the  defendant  in  writing.    Impey,  K.  B. 

By  rule  of  Trinity  Term,  183 J,  no  declaration  de  bene  esse 
shall  be  delivered  until  the  expiration  of  six  days  from  the 
service  of  the  process,  where  not  bailable,  or  six  days  from  the 
arrest  where  bailable. 
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The  plaintiff  cannot  declare  in  chief,  unless  common  bail  be 
filed  by  the  defendant,  or  plaintiff  has  done  it  for  him.  Smilh 
V.  Painter,  2  Term  Rep.  719:  1  Term  Rep,  635.  Cook  v. 
Raven.  And  it  must  be  filed  the  term  the  writ  is  returnable. 
TidfTs  Prac.  (9th  ed.) 

When  the  defendant  has  filed  common  or  special  bail  for 
himself,  any  person  may  deliver  or  file  a  declaration  against 
him  by-the-bye,  at  any  time  during  the  term  wherein  the  pro- 
.cess  against  the  defendant  is  returnable,  ^ec/e/i/e  curid;  and  the 
practice  hath  been,  that  the  plaintiff,  at  whose  suit  the 
process  is,  might  declare  asainst  the  defendant  in  as  many 
actions  as  he  thinks  fit,  before  the  end  of  the  next  term, 
after  the  return  of  the  process.  Impey,  K.  B,  177«  See 
^  Burr.  2180. 

Of  the  time  of  declaring. — The  plaintiff  must  declare  before 
the  end  of  the  term  next  after  the  return  of  the  process ;  or 
the  defendant  may  si^  a  non-pros  (except  in  replevin)  without 
entering  any  rule  to  declare,  and  the  defendant  shall  have  costs 
taxed  as  usual.  Stat.  Id  Car.  2.  c  2.  §  5.  And  a  rule  to  de- 
clare is  not  necessary  except  on  removals  from  inferior  courts. 

By  the  general  rules  of  law  a  plaintiff  must  declare  against 
a  defendant  within  twelve  months  after  the  return  of  the  writ. 
But  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  if  he  do  not  deliver  his  declara- 
tion within  two  terms,  the  defendant  may  sign  judgment  of 
non-pros.  Though,  unless  he  takes  such  advantage  of  the 
plaintiff's  neglect,  the  plaintiff  may  still  deliver  a  declaration 
within  the  year.  2  Term  Rep.  112:3  Term  Rep.  123.  And 
a  plaintiff  shall  be  deemed  out  of  court  unless  he  declare 
within  one  year  after  the  process  is  returnable.  Rule  H,  T.  1 832. 
Where  a  writ  is  returnable  on  the  last  return-day  of  one 
term,  the  plaintiff,  who  is  not  bound  to  declare  de  bene  esse,  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  declare  before  the  essoign  day  of  the 
next  term ;  and  therefore  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  an 
imparlance.     Kent  v.  Yates,  6  Taunton,  26*1. 

VVhere  the  court  on  demurrer  gives  leave  to  amend,  by 
stating  particularly  that  which  before  was  stated  too  gene- 
rally, plaintiff  may  add  new  counts,  though  more  than  two 
terms  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  if 
they  contain  no  new  cause  of  action.  Brown  v.  Crump, 
6  Taunton,  300. 

The  defendant  cannot  sign  a  non-pros,  unless  he  enter  hb 
appearance  within  the  term  in  which  the  writ  is  returnable. 
Hardw.  138:  2  Term  Rep.  719-  To  prevent  a  non-pros  being 
vigned,  the  plaintiff  may  get  a  side-bar  rule,  if  the  defendant  is 
not  in  custody,  the  last  day  of  the  second  term,  for  time  to 
declare,  until  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  ;  and  he  may  have 
as  many  rules  as  he  likes,  from  term  to  term,  but  there  must  be 
two  in  a  term,  viz.  one  from  the  first  day  of  the  term  to  the  last 
day,  and  the  other  from  the  last  day  to  the  first  day  of  the  next 
term.  But  the  defendant  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  move  the 
court  that  the  last  rule  may  be  peremptory.     Impey,  K,  B. 

The  delivery  of  a  declaration  against  a  prisoner,  though 
within  two  terms,  is  a  nullity  if  there  were  no  bill  filed  before, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  under  the  rule  of  court. 
Nowell  V.  Bingham,  4  East's  Rep.  l6. 

In  all  notices  of  declarations,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
cause  be  properly  named,  as  well  as  the  court  in  which  the 
suit  is  instituted ;  and  in  notices  of  declaration,  the  nature  of 
the  action  is  to  be  expressed,  and  at  whose  suit  prosecuted,  and 
the  time  limited  to  plead  to  such  declaration.  R.  T.  1  G.  2. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  express  the  amount  of  damages. 
Rule  H.  T.  J  832. 

Serving  notice  of  a  'declaration  filed  together  with  the  writ 
at  the  same  time  is  irregular.  Steward  v.  Lund,  12  East's 
Rep.  116. 

Of  entitling,  and  laying  the  day  and  place  in  declaration.^^ 
Many  niceties  formerly  occurred  as  to  entitling  the  declaration 
generally  (which  had  reference  to  the  first  oxy  of  term),  or 
gpecially  of  some  particular  day  after  the  cause  of  action  arose ; 
but  now,  by  Rule  of  Michaelmas  Term,  2  and  3  W.  4.  every 
declaration  shall  be  entitled  in  the  proper  court,  and  of  the  day  | 


of  the  month  and  year  on  which  it  shall  be  filed  or  delivered ; 
and  any  cause  of  action  may  in  general  be  given  in  evidence  of 
the  nature  specified  in  the  declaration,  which  occurs  before  the 
day  of  the  title. 

If  the  plaintiff  declares  on  a  note,  the  day  is  material,  and 
an  essential  part  of  the  agreement,  from  which  he  cannot 
vary ;  so  on  a  bond  or  other  writing ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
common  assumpsit,  the  day  is  alleged  only  for  form,  and 
therefore  the  defendant  cannot  confine  the  plaintiff  to  the  day 
alleged  in  the  declaration.  Str.  21.  Vide  Co.  Lit.  283 : 
Plowd.  Com.  24.  a. 

In  other  cases,  as  in  trespass,  assault,  battery,  &c,  the  day 
is  immaterial,  but  is  in  general  laid  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued,  and  before  the  time  of  which  the  declaration  is 
entitled. 

In  local  actions,  where  possession  of  land  is  to  be  recovered, 
or  damages  for  an  actual  trespass,  or  for  watte,  &c.,  affecting 
land,  the  plaintiff  must  lay  his  declaration,  or  declare  his  injury 
to  have  happened  in  the  very  county  and  place  where  it  really 
did  happen ;  but  in  transitory  actions,  for  injuries  that  mig^t 
have  happened  any  where,  as  debt,  detinue,  slander,  and  the 
like,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  what  county  he  pleases,  and 
then  the  trial  must  be  had  in  that  county  in  which  the  decla- 
ration is  laid.     5  Convnu  294.     See  tits.  Actum,  Venue. 

In  a  qui-tam  action,  if  the  declaration  do  not  on  the  record 
appear  to  be  filed  within  a  year  of  the  writ,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
connect  it  with  the  writ  by  evidence  of  the  time  when  the 
declaration  was  filed,  and  stating  the  writ  to  be  continued  on 
the  roll  down  to  that  time.  In  C.  P.  the  placitum  being  always 
intituled  of  the  term  in  or  after  which  the  trial  takes  place,  it 
furnishes  no  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  declaration.  Thistle- 
wood  V.  Cracrafl,  6  Taunton,  141. 

In  action  of  debt  upon  a  bond,  the  plaintiff  in  his  declara- 
tion must  formally  allege  a  place  where  the  bond  was  made, 
because  the  jury  should  come  from  that  place;  and  if  this  be 
omitted,  the  declaration  was  ill.  I>yer,  15,  39:  1  Nds.  Abr* 
6 19*  But  as  the  jury  are  no  longer  required  to  come  from 
the  neighbourhood,  the  precise  place  is  not  material ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  any  place  in  the  county  as  a  venue,  or  even 
to  state  the  bond  as  made  in  the  county  generally. 

It  is  good  to  lay  large  and  sufficient  damages  in  dedara- 
tions :  and  damages  shsdl  not  be  given  for  that  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  declaration,  and  only  for  what  is  materially 
alleged.     10  Rep.  115:  1  LiL  Abr.  381. 

Of  joinder  (f  counts. — A  declaration  in  assumpsit,  con- 
taining counts  against  the  husband,  and  wife  as  administratrix, 
upon  promises  by  the  intestate ;  and  a  count  upon  promises  by 
the  husband,  and  wife  as  administratrix,  for  use  and  occupa- 
tion after  the  death  of  the  intestate,  held  bad  on  general 
demurrer  for  misjoinder.  3  B.  S^  A.  101.  See  on  this  subject, 
1  Chiity  on  Pleading, 

A  declaration  otherwise  in  the  form  of  debt,  but  with  counts 
for  work  and  labour,  statins  defendant  to  be  indebted  to  ][dain- 
tiff,  and  that  being  indebted,  he  undertook  and  promised  to  pay 
upon  request,  whereby  an  action,  &c.,  is  bad  on  demurrer  for 
misjoinder  of  debt  and  assumpsit.     3  B.S^  A.  208. 

befective  declaration. — Where  a  declaration  is  defective,  it 
is  aided  by  the  statutes  of  amendments  and  jeofails  when  on 
record ;  but  this  was  heretofore  allowed  only  in  matters  of 
form,  not  of  substance,  unless  the  justice  of  the  case  required 
it.  2  Barnard,  K.  B.  153:  2  Str.  1162.  1202:  1  Wils.  173: 
Say.  Rep.  150.  294:  2  Burr.  1098.  But  by  the  liberality  of 
modem  practice,  amendments  have  been  allowed  even  in 
matters  of  substance,  not  only  while  the  proceedings  were  on 
paper,  but  even  in  some  cases  when  on  record,  oee  7  T.  i2. 
132.  447.  (d.)  698:  2  Str.  890:  FUzgib.  193:  1  Barnard, 
408.  418:  2  Saund.A02i  1  East,  312.  Whilst  the  proceed- 
ings are  in  paper  the  amendment  is  at  common  law,  and  not 
within  any  of  the  statutes  of  amendments  which  relate  only 
to  proceedings  on  record.  1  Scdk.  47 :  3  Salk.  31.  And  there 
is  no  difference  as  to  the  doctrine  of  amending  at  common  law« 
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between  civil  and  criminal  cases.  1  SalL  51:  2  Lord  Raym. 
1068:  6  Mod,  285.  S,  C:  nor  between  penal  and  other 
actions.  1  Slra,  137:  2  Str.  1227:  1  WUs,  256:  I  Bwrr. 
402:  2  B«rr.  1098,  9:  5  Burr.  2833,  4:  6  T.  jB.  173.  543: 
and  7  2*.  -R.  55.     See  tits.  Amendment,  Practice. 

Fariance.'^A  party  after  setting  out  a  deed  on  oyer,  and 
demurring,  cannot  avail  himself  of  a  variance  in  an  immaterial 
part.  1  S.  4*  C  358.  See  as  to  variances,  Bac.  Ah.  tit.  Pleas. 
(7th  ed.) 

On  Jiling  declarations,  copies  thereof  are  served  on  the 
defendants  or  their  attorney,  &c  And  by  an  order  of  all  the 
fudges  (12  fF.  3.)  the  plain tifi''s  attorney  is  not  obliged  to  de- 
liver the  defendant's  attorney  the  original  declaration ;  but 
instead  of  it  is  to  deliver  a  true  copy  of  the  declaration ;  upon 
delivery  or  tender  whereof,  the  defendant's  attorney  shall  pay 
for  such  copy  after  the  rate  of  4cf.  per  sheet,  &c ;  and  if  any 
person  refuse  to  pay  for  the  copy  tendered,  the  said  copy  is  to 
be  left  in  the  office,  with  the  clerk  that  keeps  the  files  of  decla- 
rations, and  thereupon  the  plaintiflTs  attorney  giving  rule  to 
plead,  may,  for  want  of  a  plea,  sign  judgment ;  and  before  any 
plea  shall  be  received,  the  defendant's  attorney  is  to  pay  for 
the  copy  of  the  declaration. 

If  the  declaration  be  filed,  and  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
defendant  or  his  attorney,  it  is  deemed  to  be  a  good  declara- 
tion from  the  time  of  such  notice  only ;  and  therefore  a  rule  to 
l^ead  in  such  case,  given  before  notice  of  declaration,  is  irre- 
gular; yet,  where  the  declaration  in  the  King's  Bench  was 
filed  on  the  last  day  of  the  second  term  after  the  return  of  the 
writ,  but  the  notice  was  not  given  till  a  little  before  the  essoin 
day  of  the  following  term,  this  was  holden  to  be  well  enough, 
the  master  certifying  it  to  be  the  practice.  The  defendant 
must  formerly  have  received  and  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  decla- 
ration, whether  it  was  delivered  or  left  in  the  office,  before  he 
could  have  been  admitted  to  plead ;  and  if  he  neglected  to  do 
ao,  the  plaintiff's  attorney  might  have  refused  to  accept  his 
plea,  and  sign  judgment.  But  now,  though  a  copy  of  the 
declaration  must  be  paid  for,  on  taking  it  out  of  the  office 
when  filed,  yet  the  defendant's  attorney,  we  have  seen,  is  not 
bound  to  pay  for  it  when  delivered  to  him. 

DECLAKATOR.  is  an  action,  whereby  we  pray  something 
to  be  declared  in  our  favour.     Scotch  Diet 

DECLARATOR  OF  PROPERTY,  is  when  the  com- 
platner,  narrating  his  right  to  lands,  desires  he  should  be  de- 
dared  sole  proprietor,  and  all  others  discharged  to  molest  him 
any  way.     Scotch  Diet. 

DECLARATOR  OF  REDEMPTION,  is  when,  after  a 
procesi  before  the  lords  against  the  wadsetter,  who  refuses  to 
renoimee  afler  the  order  of  redemption  is  used,  the  lords  force 
kim  to  renounce,  and  by  a  decreet  declare  the  lands  redeemed. 
Scotch  Diet. 

DECLARATORY  ACTIONS,  are  those  wherein  the  right 
of  the  pursuer  is  craved  to  be  declared :  but  nothing  claimed  to 
he  done  by  the  defender.     Scotch  Diet. 

DECREE.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  equity  on  any  bill 
preferred.     See  tit.  Chancery. 

A  decree  in  Chanceiy  is  of  the  like  nature  with  a  judgment 
at  common  law.     Chan.  Rep.  234. 

Several  questions  and  disputes  were  heretofore  warmly  agi- 
tated, aa  to  the  authority  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  to  hear 
and  determine  causes;  and  as  to  his  general  power  in  the 
Cowt  of  Chancery :  to  quiet  which,  it  was  decdared  by  stat. 
5  6.  2.  c.  30,  that  all  orders  and  decrees  by  him  made,  except 
mch  as  by  the  course  of  the  court  were  appropriated  to  the 
great  seal  alone,  should  be  deemed  to  be  valid,  subject  never- 
thdesB  to  be  discharged  or  allowed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
io  as  they  shall  not  be  enrdled  till  the  same  are  signed  by  his 


If  either  party  to  the  suit  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  a 
he  may  petition  the  chancellor  for  a  re^hearing^  whether 
it  was  heard  before  the  chancellor  himself,  or  any  of  the 
jndges  sitting  for  him,  or  before  the  master  of  the  loUs.    For 
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in  all  cases  it  is  the  chancellor's  decree,  and  must  be  signed  by 
him  before  it  is  enrolled ;  which  is  done  of  course,  unless  a 
re-hearing  be  desired.  Every  petition  for  a  re-hearing  must 
be  signed  by  two  counsel,  usually  such  as  have  been  concerned 
in  the  cause,  certifying  that  they  apprehend  the  cause  is 
proper  to  be  re-heard.  And  upon  the  re-hearing,  all  the  evi- 
dence taken  in  the  cause,  whether  read  before  or  not,  is  then 
admitted  to  be  read,  because  it  is  the  decree  of  the  chancellor 
himself,  who  only  sits  to  hear  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
enrolled  and  perfected,  at  which  time  all  omissions  of  either 
evidence  or  argument  may  be  supplied.  Gilb.  Rep.  151,  2- — 
But  after  the  decree  is  once  signed  and  enrolled,  it  cannot  be 
re-heard  or  rectified  but  by  billof  review,  or  by  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

A  bill  of  review  may  he  had  upon  apparent  error  in  judgment 
appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  decree ;  or  by  special  leave  of 
the  court,  upon  oath  madd,  of  the  discovery  of  new  matter  or 
evidence,  which  could  not  possibly  be  had  or  used  at  the  time 
when  the  decree  passed.  But  no  new  evidence  or  matter  then 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  parties,  and  which  might  have  been 
used  before,  shall  be  a  sufficient  eround  for  a  bill  of  review. 
3  Comm.  454.  See  farther  this  Diet  tit  Chancery;  and  Fin. 
tit.  Decree. 

DECREET  COGNITIONIS  CAUSA,  is  when  the  appa- 
rent heir  is  called  to  hear  the  debt  constitute,  it  not  being 
already  clearly  constitute  by  writ;  and  the  appearing  heir 
renounces,  being  charged  to  enter  heir.     Scotch  Diet, 

Dborbbt  coGNiTiONia  CAUSA,  against  executors,  is  when 
the  nearest  of  kin  are  pursued  by  the  executor  creditor,  who 
hath  no  writ  to  instruct  his  debt  to  hear  the  debt  constitute. 
Scotch  Diet. 

DECREET  OF  COMPRISING,  is  when  at  the  day 
appointed  in  the  letters,  the  debitor  being  called,  the  messenger 
often  him  his  lands  for  the  money;  which  if  he  have  not 
ready,  the  inquest  declares  the  lands  to  belong  to  the  creditor 
for  his  payment     Scotch  Diet. 

DECREET  OF  EXONERATION,  is  a  decreet  of  the 
commissars  against  the  creditors,  or  nearest  of  kin ;  wherein 
it  is  proven,  tnat  the  executor  hath  executed  the  whole  tes« 
tament,  and  that  all  is  exhausted  by  lawful  sentences.  Scotch 
Diet 

DECREET  OF  LOCALITY,  is  a  decreet  modifying  a 
stipend  for  a  minister,  dividing  and  proportioning  the  same 
among  the  heretors.     Scotch  Diet. 

DECREET  OF  MODIFICATION,  is  that  which  modi- 
fies  a  stipend  to  a  minister,  but  doth  not  divide  and  proportion 
it  among  the  heretors.     Scotch  Diet. 

DECREET  OF  VALUATION,  is  a  sentence  of  the  lords 
(who  are  now  in  the  place  of  the  commission)  determining  the 
extent  and  value  of  teinds.     Scotch  Diet. 

DECRETALS,  decretales.2  A  volume  of  the  canon  larv, 
so  called  as  containing  the  decrees  of  sundry  popes;  or  a  digest 
of  the  canons  of  all  Uie  councils  that  pertained  to  one  matter 
under  one  head.     See  tit.  Canon  Lam. 

DECURIARE.  To  bring  int  oorder.  Mon.Ang.tom.p.24S. 

DEDBANA,  ded-hane,  Sax.'y  An  actual  homiade,  or 
manslaughter.     Leg.  H.  1.  c.  85. 

DEDl  ri  have  given]].  This  word  amounts  to  a  warranty 
in  law,  as  if  it  be  £»id  in  a  deed  or  conveyance,  that  A.  B.  hath 
given,  Sfc.  to  C.  D.,  it  is  a  warranty  to  him  and  his  heirs.  Co. 
L.it.  304.  Also  dedi  imports  a  power  of  giving  any  thing. 
Hob.  12.     See  tits.  Conveyance,  Deed. 

DEDICATION-DAY,  Festum  Dedieationis.']  The  feast  of 
dedication  of  churches,  or  rather  the  feast-day  of  the  saint  and 
patron  of  a  church,  which  was  celebrated  not  only  bv  the  in-t 
habitants  of  the  place,  but  by  those  of  all  the  neiAbouring 
villages,  who  usually  came  thither ;  and  such  assemblies  were 
allowed  as  lawful :  it  was  usual  for  the  people  to  feast  and 
drink  on  those  days ;  and  in  many  parts  of  England  they  still 
meet  every  year  in  villages  for  this  purpoe^i  wbioh  days  arq 
odXMifeaits  or  wakes.  Cowek 
2z 
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DEDIMUS  POTESTATEM.  A  writ  or  commission 
given  to  one  or  more  private  persons,  for  the  speeding  some 
act  appertaining  to  a  judge,  or  some  court :  and  it  is  granted 
most  commonly  upon  suggestion,  that  the  party  who  is  to  do 
something  before  a  judge,  or  in  court,  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot 
travel :  as  where  a  person  lives  in  the  country,  to  take  an 
answer  in  Chancery,  to  examine  witnesses  in  a  cause  depending 
in  that  court,  to  levy  a  fine  in  the  Common  Pleas,  &c  On 
renewing  the  commission  of  the  peace,  there  cometh  a  writ  of 
dedimus  potestatem  out  of  Chancery,  directed  to  some  ancient 
justice  to  take  the  oath  of  him,  which  is  newly  inserted.  See 
tit.  Justices  of  Peace, 

Dedimus  Potestatem  de  Attornato  facienoo.  As 
the  words  of  writs  do  command  the  defendant  to  appear,  &c., 
anciently  the  judges  would  not  suffer  the  parties  to  make  attor- 
nies  in  any  action  or  suit  without  the  king's  writ  of  dedimus 
poteslalem,  to  receive  their  attomies ;  but  now,  by  statutes,  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  may  make  attomies  in  suits  without  such 
writs.     A^o/.  Br.  55,  56.    See  tit.  AUomies. 

DEED, 

Factum.]]  An  instrument  in  parchment,  or  paper,  but 
chiefly  in  parchment,  comprehending  a  contract  or  bargain 
between  party  and  party;  or  an  agreement  of  the  parties 
thereto,  for  the  matters  therein  contained :  and  it  consists  of 
three  principal  points,  tvniifig,  sealing,  and  delivery;  writing, 
to  express  the  contents ;  sealing,  to  testify  the  consent  of  the 
parties ;  and  delivery,  to  make  it  binding  and  perfect.  Terms 
de  la  Ley, 

T.  What  a  Deed  is. 
II.  The  Requisites  to  make  a  good  Deed. 

III.  How  a  Deed  may  be  avoided. 

IV.  Of  the  inroUing,  exposition,  and  pleading  of  Deeds. 

I.  What  a  Deed  is.^^A  deed  is  a  writing  sealed  and  deli- 
vered by  the  parties.  1  Inst.  171*  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
charter,  charta,  from  its  materials;  but  most  usually,  when 
applied  to  the  transaction  of  private  subjects,  it  is  called  a  deed, 
in  Latin  factum,  because  it  is  the  most  solemn  and  authentic 
act  that  a  man  can  possibly  perform  with  relation  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  property;  and  therefore  a  man  shall  always  be 
estopped  by  his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove 
any  thing  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has  once  so  solemnly  and 
deliberately  avowed.  Plowd.  434.  If  a  deed  be  made  by 
more  parties  than  one,  there  ought  to  be  regularly  as  many 
copies  of  it  as  there  are  parties,  and  each  should  be  cut  or 
indented  (formerly  in  acute  angles,  instar  dentium,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  but  at  present  in  a  waving  line)  on  the  top  or 
sides  to  tally,  or  correspond  with  each  other ;  which  deed  so 
made  is  called  an  indenture.  Formerly  when  deeds  were  more 
concise  than  at  present,  it  was  usual  to  write  both  parts  on  the 
same  piece  of  parchment,  beginning  at  the  middle,  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  contrary  ends,  with  some  word  or  letters  of  the 
alphabet  written  between  them,  through  which  the  parchment 
was  cut  either  in  a  straight  or  indented  line,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  half  the  word  on  one  part,  and  half  on  the  other. 
Deeds  thus  made  were  denominated  ivngrapha  by  the  canon- 
ists, and  with  us  chirographa,  or  liancU writings;  Mirror,  c.  2. 
§  27 ;  the  word  ciro^raphum  or  cyrographum  hems  usually 
that  which  is  divided  in  making  the  indentures  of  a  fine.  See 
tit.  Chirograph.  But  at  length  indenting  only  has  come  into 
use,  without  coming  through  any  letters  at  all ;  and  it  seems  at 
present  to  serve  for  little  other  purpose  than  to  give  name  to 
the  species  of  the  deed.  See  farther,  1  Inst.  229.  (o.)  fit  w. 
When  the  several  parts  of  an  indenture  are  interchangeably 
executed  by  the  several  parties,  that  part  or  copy  which  is  exe- 
cuted by  the  grantor  is  usually  called  the  original,  and  the  rest 
are  counterparts;  though  of  late  it  is  most  Sequent  for  all  the 
parties  to  execute  every  part,  which  renders  them  all  originals. 
A  deed  made  by  one  party  only  is  not  indented,  but  poUed  or 


shaved  quite  even,  and  Uierefoc«  called  a  deed'poB,  or  a  single 
deed.     Lt//.  §371,2. 

A  deed-poll  is  said  to  be  a  deed  testifying  that  only  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  hath  pot  his  seal  to  the  suse, 
where  such  party  is  the  principal  or  only  person,  whose  consent 
or  act  is  necessary  to  the  deed :  and  it  is  therefore  a  |Jain  deed, 
without  indenting,  and  is  used  when  the  vendor,  for  example, 
only  seals,  and  there  is  no  need  of  the  vendee's  sealing  a 
counterpart,  because  the  nature  of  the  contract  is  such  as  to 
require  no  covenant  from  the  vendee,  &c.     Co.  Lit.  55. 

The  several  parts  of  deeds  by  indenture  are  belonging  to  the 
feoffor,  grantor,  or  lessor,  who  have  one ;  the  feoffee,  grantee, 
or  lessee,  who  have  another;  and  some  other  persons,  as 
trustees,  a  third,  &c. ;  and  the  deed-poll,  which  is  tin^,  and 
of  but  one  part,  is  delivered  to  the  feoffee,  or  grantee,  &c. 

All  the  parts  of  a  deed  indented,  in  judgment  of  law,  make 
but  one  entire  deed ;  but  every  part  is  of  as  great  force  as  all 
the  parts  together,  and  they  are  esteemed  the  mutual  acts  of 
either  party,  who  may  be  bound  by  either  part  of  the  sanie« 
and  the  words  of  the  indenture  are  the  words  of  either  party. 
&c  But  a  deed-poll  is  the  sole  deed  of  him  that  makes  it, 
and  the  words  thereof  shall  be  said  to  be  his  words,  and  bind 
him  only.     Plowd.  134.  421 :  Lit.  §  370. 

A  letter,  or  power  of  attorney,  for  the  transferring  govern- 
ment stocks,  containing  the  usual  covenants,  to  confirm  with 
the  Bank,  whatever  should  be  done  by  the  attorney  afler  the 
decease  of  the  party  giving  it,  is  a  deed  within  the  stat. 
2  G.  2.  c.  25.  making  it  a  capital  offence  to  foige  a  deed. 
R.  V.  FaunHeroy,  2  Bing.  413:  I  R.  ^  M.  52:  1  Carr  S^  P. 
421. 

II.  The  Requisites  to  make  a  good  Deed. — 1.  The  first  re- 
quisite of  a  deed  is,  that  there  be  persons  able  to  contract  and 
be  contracted  with,  for  the  purposes  intended  by  the  deed; 
and  also  a  thing,  or  subject-matter  to  be  contracted  for ;  all 
which  must  be  exjnressed  by  sufficient  names.  Co.  LiL  $5. 
So  as  in  every  grant,  there  must  be  a  grantor,  a  grantee,  and  a 
thing  granted;  in  every  lease,  a  lessor,  a  lessee^  and  a  thing 
demist 

Some  persons  are  disabled  to  contract  by  common  law,  and 
some  by  statute;  some  absolutely,  and  some  secundum  quid 
only,  as  in  case  of  infants,  feme  coverts,  idiots,  persons  jmmi 
compos  mentis,  aliens,  tenants  in  tail,  ecclesiastical  persons,  and 
others ;  some  of  which  may  not  make  any  deeds  or  estates  by 
them  at  all,  others  but  so  and  so  limited  and  quidified.  StaU 
32  H.  8.  c.  28.    See  tit.  Leases. 

Disabilities  to  make  deeds,  &c  are  chiefly  amongst  persoss 
of  non-sane  memory,  infants,  aliens,  women  who  have  husbands, 
men' who  have  wives,  &c.,  persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  persons 
attaint  of  treason  or  felony,  or,  in  a  prasmunire,  derks  convict, 
tenant  in  tail,  ecclesiastical  persons,  as  bishops,  persons,  and  the 
like,  with  respect  to  lands,  &c  which  they  hold  as  sudi,  joint- 
tenants,  tenants  in  common,  coparceners,  disseisors,  disaeii- 
sees,  &C.     See  these  several  tits. 

He  who  has  only  an  estate  for  his  own  or  another's  life, 
or  a  lease  for  years  of  land,  may  give,  grant,  or  charge  it  at 
his  pleasure,  for  so  long  as  his  estate  lasts;  and  it  will  be  good 
to  all  purposes,  and  against  all  persons  for  that  time. 

And  a  man  who  has  an  estate  in  land  to  him  and  his  wife, 
and  his  heirs,  may  make  what  estate  he  will  of  it,  and  this  will 
be  good  against  all  but  his  wife,  and  that  for  her  life  only. 
7  Co.  12  :  Co.  Lii.4&i  Perk.  §  182. 

The  king,  for  the  greatness  of  his  person,  is  disaUed  to  take 
by  deed  in  pais,  and,  therefore,  if  a  feoffment  be  made  to  him 
there,  and  livery  of  seisin  be  made  upon  it,  this  will  be  void  ; 
but  he  is  to  take  by  matter  of  record,  which  is  of  an  higher 
nature  than  a  deed.     Fitz.  Fait  and  Feoffment,  21. 

Leases  made  to  the  king  by  ccdleges,  deans  and  chapters,  or 
any  other  having  a  spirituid  or  ecd^astical  living,  against  the 
Stat.  13  EJiz.  c.  10.  are  restrained  by  the  same  act^  as  well  aa 
leases  mode  to  common  persons.    5  Co.  14. 
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Tbe  noma  of  the  parties  to  deeds  serve  to  distinguish  per- 
scmsy  and  to  make  the  person  intended  certain ;  yet  mistakes 
in  thisy  unless  they  be  very  gross,  will  not  hurt ;  nihil  JhcU 
error  nomimiscum  de  carpore  consUU.  BulsL  21,22:  2  Bulsi. 
302,303:  Co.IM.Si  Perk.§S6. 

But  if  the  name  of  baptism  or  surname  be  mistaken,  as  John 
ior  Thomas,  &c  this  is  dangerous.  Moor,  407*  897*  And  see 
2  BulH.  70 :  Perk.  §  39. 

It  is  also  prudent  to  add  the  addition  of  each  party,  as  the 
place  of  residence,  with  his  or  her  degree,  profession,  or  myslery. 

There  are  many  descriptions  of  grantors  and  grantees ;  as 
(1.)  Proper  names  of  baptism  and  surnames,  and  the  names  of 
eoiporations,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate.  (2.)  Names  of 
diffnities,  offipe,  and  the  like.  And  these  (of  both  sorts)  will 
a£ut  a  description  made  good  l^  rq)utation.  And  so  land 
will  pass  to  one,  by  the  name  of  a  son,  who  is  a  bastard  /  so  to 
me  by  the  name  of  a  wife,  who  is  ffo^  a  wife;  21  Ed.  3.  85. 
BmIsL  3 ;  if  they  be  reputed  or  known  by  that  name.     Hob.  32. 

There  must  be  such  a  ]ierson  tn  esse  at  the  time  of  the  deed 
made  as  is  named,  and  the  parties  must  be  able  to  give,  and 
capable  to  receive,  that  which  is  given  or  granted  by  the  deed. 
Pkmd.  S^x  Co.IM.2,3:  Perk.  43. 52. 

And  therefore  if  an  annuity  be  granted  to  the  right  heirs  of 
J.  S.^  be  being  then  living,  this  is  void ;  for  there  is  none  such, 
nor  can  be  whilst  he  lives.     Perk.  §  52.     See  Cro.  Car.  22. 

If  a  man  gets  another  name  by  common  esteem  than  his 
right  name,  and  he  is  known  by  his  other  name,  his  deed  made 
by  this  other  name  may  be  good.   6  Co.  36 :  Co.  Lit.  3 :  Perk. 

The  mistake  is  less  dangerous  where  any  other  part  of  the 
deed,  or  some  other  addition,  shall  make  the  person  intended 
eertain.  6  Co.  36:  Co.  Lit.  3 :  Perk.  §  40.  If  a  party  enter 
into  a  bond  by  a  wrong  Christian  name,  he  should  be  sued  by 
that  name.     3  Taunt.  504.     And  see  5  Bam,  4*  '^'  6*82. 

S.  The  deed  must  be  founded  upon  good  and  sufficient 
emmderaiion.  Not  upon  an  usurious  contract  {stat.  13  Eliz. 
e.  8.);  nor  upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive  pur« 
diasers  bond  Jide  (staL  27  EUz.  c.  4.) ;  or  just  and  lawful 
creditors  (slot.  13  EUz.  c.  5.) ;  see  3  £.  4*  ^doL  498 ;  any 
ef  whidi  bad  considerations  wiU  vacate  the  deed,  and  subject 
sQcb  persons  as  put  the  same  in  use  to  forfeitures,  iind  oiten 
to  inqirisonment.  A  deed  also,  or  other  grant,  made  without 
any  consideration,  is,  as  it  were,  of  no  effect ;  for  it  is  con- 
strued to  enure,  or  to  be  effectual  only  to  the  use  of  the  erantor 
himself.  Perk.  §  533.  The  consideration  may  be  either  a 
good  or  a  valuable  one.  See  farther  tit.  Consideration,  and 
post,  III. 

In  deeds,  the  consideration  is  a  principal  thing  to  give  them 
effiset ;  and  the  foundation  of  deeds  ought  always  to  be  honest. 
That  a  deed  was  executed  upon  a  corrupt  agreement,  dehors 
die  deed,  may  be  averred  in  pleading.  See  Cmins  v.  Blantern, 
2  Wils.  341.  Or  on  an  illegal  consideration.  Grevilley.  Atkins, 
9  Bam^  4*  ^*  ^^*  ^^^  ^  party  cannot  allege  his  own  fraud 
to  avoid  a  deed.     2  Bam.  4*  A.  367. 

3.  The  deed  must  be  written  or  (as  is  the  case  at  present 
with  many  instruments,  such  as  bonds,  policies  of  insurance, 
kc)  printed,  for  it  may  be  in  any  character  or  any  language, 
bat  it  must  be  upon  piqper  or  parchment ;  for  if  it  be  written 
on  stone,  board,  linen,  leather,  or  the  like,  it  is  no  deed.  Co. 
Lk,  229 :  F.  N.  B.  122. 

All  the  matter  and  form  of  a  deed  must  be  written  bdbre 
tbe  sealing  and  delivery  of  it ;  for  if  a  man  seals  and  delivers 
an  empty  jneoe  of  parchment  or  paper,  although  he  therewithal 
gives  commandment  that  an  obligation  or  other  matter  shall  be 
written  in  it,  which  is  d<me  accordingly,  yet  this  wiU  not  make 
its  0ood deed.  Co.  Lit.  171 :  Perk.  §  118,  119-  See  Moor, 
2B:Hetlaf,lS6,137. 

A  deed  may  be  written  in  any  hand,  as  in  text,  court,  or 
Roman  hand ;  or  in  any  language,  as  in  Latin  or  French,  and 
is  as  good  as  a  deed  written  in  English,  and  in  a  secretary 
haaiid.    2  Co.  3.    It  has  been  decided  that  a  promissory  note 


may  be  indorsed  in  pencil ;  5  Bam.  Sf  C.  234 ;  and  it  would 
seem  a  deed  might  be  so  written. 

It  may  be  written  either  in  a  piece  of  loose  paper  or  parch- 
ment, or  in  a  paper  or  parchment  sewed  in  a  book.  Bro,  Oblig. 
67:  Co.  Lit.  187.139. 

A  deed  must  also  have  the  regular  stamps  imposed  on  it  by 
the  several  statutes,  for  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue ; 
else  it  cannot  be  given  in  evidence.     See  post,  7- 

Formerly  many  conveyances  were  made  by  parol,  or  word  of 
mouth  only,  without  writing ;  but  this  giving  a  handle  to  a 
variety  of  frauds,  the  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.3.  enacts  that  no  lease, 
estate,  or  interest,  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  made 
by  livery  of  seisin,  or  by  parol  only  (except  leases  not  exceed- 
ing three  years  from  the  making,  and  whereupon  the  reserved 
rent  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  real  value)  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  of  greater  force  than  a  lease  or  estate  at  will ;  nor 
shall  any  assignment,  grant,  or  surrender  of  any  interest  in 
any  freehold  hereditaments  be  valid,  unless  in  both  cases  the 
same  be  put  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  granting,  or 
his  agent,  lawfully  authorised  in  writing.     See  tit.  Frauds. 

4.  The  matter  written  must  be  legally  and  orderly  set  forth ; 
that  is,  there  must  be  words  sufficient  to  specify  the  agree- 
ment, and  bind  the  parties ;  which  sufficiency  must  be  left  to 
the  courts  of  law  to  determine.  Co.  Lit.  225.  For  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  law,  to  have  all  the  formal  parts  that 
are  usually  drawn  out  in  deeds,  so  as  there  be  sufficient  words 
to  declare  clearly  and  legally  the  party's  meaning.  But,  as 
these  formal  and  orderly  parts  are  calculated  to  convey  that 
meaning  in  the  clearest,  distinctest,  and  most  effectual  manner, 
and  have  been  well  considered  and  settled  by  the  wisdom  of 
successive  ages,  it  is  prudent  not  to  depart  from  them  without 
good  reason  or  urgent  necessity ;  therefore  they  shall  be  re- 
capitulated in  their  usual  order.     See  1  Inst.  6, 

It  may  in  the  first  place  be  generally  observed  with  regard 
to  the  words  requisite  in  a  deed,  that  they  depend  upon  the 
estate  intended  to  be  conveyed.  If  a  man  would  purchase 
lamls  or  tenements  in  Jee-'Simvle,  it  behoves  him  to  have  these 
words  in  his  purchase.  To  nave  and  to  hold  to  him  and  to  h^ 
heirs ;  for  these  words,  his  heirs  (only),  make  the  estate  of 
inheritance,  in  all  feoffinents  and  grants.  But  this  is  to  be 
understood  of  natural  bodies :  for  if  lands  be  given  to  a  sole 
body  politic  or  corporate  (as  to  a  bishop,  parson,  vicar,  master 
of  an  hospital,  &c)  there,  to  give  him  an  estate  of  inheritance 
in  his  politic  or  corporate  capacity,  he  must  use  these  words. 
To  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  successors.     Co.  Lit.  8.  &c. 

If  an  estate  tail  is  intended  to  be  created,  the  words  must 
be.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body. 
See  tit.  Fee. 

The  insertion  of  the  word  htirs  or  successors,  as  the  case  re- 
quires, is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  in  conveyances  of 
estates  of  inheritance ;  for  if  a  man  purchase  lands  by  these 
words.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  him  for  ever,  he  has  but  an 
estate  for  term  of  life.  .  See  Co.  Lit.  8.  b.  S^c. 

A  deed  or  conveyance  cannot  operate  as  an  exchange  without 
the  word  "  exchange."  Eton  Coll.  v.  WickUffe,  Bp.  3  Wils. 
458.  485. 

The  words  '^ equally  to  be  divided,"  in  a  deed  of  uses,  make 
a  tenancy  in  common.     1  Wils.  341. 

A  deed  of  release,  containing  the  words  ''all  lands.  Sec  used, 
occupied,  and  enjoyed,  or  deemed,  taken,  or  accepted,  as  part 
thereof,"  will  pass  leasehold  lands,  which  answer  that  descrip- 
tion as  well  as  freehold,  especially  against  the  releasor.  1  II. 
Black.  25. 

We  may  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  observe  on  the 
formal  and  orderly  parts  of  a  deed. 

The  premises  are  used  to  set  forth  the  number  and  names 
of  the  parties,  with  their  additions  or  ritles.  They  also  con- 
tain the  recital,  if  any,  of  such  deeds,  agreements,  or  matters 
of  fact,  as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
present  transaction  is  founded ;  and  herein  also  is  set  down  the 
consideration  upon  which  the  deed  is  made.  And  then  follows 
2z2 
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the  certainty  of  the  grantor^  grantee^  and  thing  granted.     See 
tit.  Premises. 

Next  come  the  Habendum  and  Tenendum,  The  office  of 
the  habendum  is  properly  to  determine  what  estate  or  interest 
is  granted  by  the  deed,  though  this  may  be  performed,  and 
sometimes  is  performed,  in  the  premises;  in  which  case  the 
habendum  may  lessen,  enlarge,  explain,  or  qualify,  but  not 
totally  contradict,  or  be  repugnant  to  the  estate  granted  in 
the  premises.  As  if  a  grant  be  ''  to  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body "  in  the  premises,  habendum  '^  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,"  or  vice  versa,  here  A.  has  an  estate  tail,  and  a  fee- simple 
expectant  thereon.  Co.  Lit,  21 :  2  Roll.  Rep.  19.  23:  Cro. 
Jac.  47()«  But,  had  it  been  in  the  premises,  ^'  to  him  and  his 
heirs,"  habendum  "  to  him  for  life,"  the  habendum  would  be 
utterly  void  ;  2  Rep.  23 :  8  Rep,  5Q;  for  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ance is  vested  in  him  before  the  habendum  comes,  and  shall 
not  afterwards  be  taken  away,  or  devested,  by  it.  See  tit. 
Habendum,  The  ietiendum,  "  and  to  hold,"  is  now  of  very 
little  use,  and  is  only  kept  in  by  custom.  It  was  sometimes 
formerly  used  to  signify  the  tenure  by  which  the  estate  granted 
was  to  be  hold^n,  viz,  '*  tenendum  per  serviiium  mililare,  in  bur^ 
gagio,  in  libera  socagio,"  &c.  But,  all  these  being  now  re- 
duced to  free  and  common  socage,  the  tenure  is  never  8peci6ed. 
Before  the  stat  of  quia  emptores,  18  Ed,  1.  j^.  1.  it  was  also 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  should  be 
holden ;  but  that  statute  directing  all  future  purchasers  to  hold 
not  of  the  immediate  grantor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee, 
this  use  of  the  tenendum  hath  been  also  antiquated ;  though 
fur  a  long  time  after  we  find  it  mentioned  in  ancient  diarters, 
that  the  tenements  shall  be  holden,  de  capilalibus  dominis 
Jeodi,  but  as  thb  expressed  nothing  more  than  the  statute  had 
already  provided  for,  it  gradually  grew  out  of  use.  See  tit. 
Tenure. 

Next  follow  the  terms  of  stipulation,  if  any^  upon  which  the 
grant  is  made :  the  first  of  which  is  the  reddendum,  or  reser- 
vation, whereby  the  grantor  doth  create  or  reserve  some  new 
thing  to  himself  out  of  what  he  had  before  granted.  As  "  ren- 
dering therefore  yearly  the  sum  of  ten  shiUings,  or  a  pepper- 
corn, or  two  days'  ploughing,  or  the  like."  under  the  pure 
feodal  system,  this  render,  rediius,  return,  or  rent,  consisted  in 
chivalry,  principally  of  military  services ;  in  viUenage,  of  the 
most  slavish  offices ;  and  in  socage  it  usually  consists  of  money, 
though  it  may  still  consist  of  services,  or  of  any  other  certain 
profit.  To  make  a  reddendum  good,  if  it  be  of  any  thing  newly 
created  by  the  deed,  the  reservation  must  be  to  the  grantors,  or 
some,  or  one  of  them,  and  not  to  any  stranger  to  the  deed. 
PUmd.  IS :  8  Rep,  1\,  But  if  it  be  of  ancient  services,  or  the 
like,  annexed  to  the  land,  then  the  reservation  may  be  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee.     See  Reddendum, 

Another  of  the  terms  upon  which  a  grant  may  be  made  is  a 
Condition  /  as  to  which  see  fully  title  Condition, 
Next  may  follow  the  clause  of  warranly. 
This  was  anciently  inserted  In  deeds  to  secure  the  estate  to 
the  grantee  and  his  heirs,  &c.,  and  was  a  covenant  real,  annexed 
to  the  land  granted,  by  which  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  were 
bound  to  warrant  the  same  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs,  and 
that  they  should  quietly  hold  and  enjoy  it ;  or  upon  voucher,  &c 
the  grantor  should  yield  other  lands  to  the  value  of  what  should 
be  evicted.    See  faither,  title  Warranty, 

After  warranty  ususdly  follow  Covenants,  or  conventions ; 
which  are  clauses  of  agreement  contained  in  a  deed,  whereby 
either  party  may  stipulate  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  may 
bind  himself  to  perform,  or  give,  something  to  the  other.  Thus 
the  grantor  may  covenant  that  he  hath  a  risht  to  convey ;  or 
for  the  grantee*s  quiet  enjoyment ;  or  the  like ;  the  grantee 
may  covenant  to  pay  his  rent,  or  keep  the  premises  in  repair, 
&c.  If  the  covenantor  covenants  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  it 
is  then  a  covenant  real,  and  descends  upon  the  heirs,  who  are 
bound  to  perform  it,  provided  they  have  assets  by  descent,  but 
not  otherwise ;  if  he  covenants  also  for  his  executors  and  ad^ 
ministrators,  his  personal  assets,  as  well  as  his  real,  are  likewise 


pledged  for  the  performance  of  the  covenant ;  which  nudces 
such  covenant  a  better  security  than  any  warranty.  It  is  also 
in  some  respects  a  less  security,  and  therefore  more  beneficial 
to  the  grantor ;  who  usually  covenants  only  for  the  acts  of 
himself,  and  his  ancestors,  whereas  a  general  warranty  ex- 
tended to  all  mankind.  For  which  reasomv  the  covenant  has 
in  modem  practice  totally  superseded  the  other.  See  fully  this 
Diet,  tits.  Assets,  Covenant^  Assignment,  Heir. 

Lastly,  comes  the  Conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution 
and  date  of  the  deed,  or  the  time  of  its  bein^  given  or  executed, 
either  expressly,  or  by  reference  to  some  day  or  year  before- 
mentioned.  Not  but  a  deed  is  good,  idthough  it  mention  na 
date ;  or  hath  a  false  date,  or  even  if  it  hath  an  impossihle 
date,  as  the  30th  of  February,  provided  the  real  day  of  its  being 
dated  or  given,  that  is,  delivered,  can  be  proved.  Co.  Lit.  46' : 
Dyer,  28. — Sae  farther,  title  Date. 

When  there  is  a  sensible  date  to  a  deed,  the  word  dale  means 
the  day  of  the  date  and  not  of  the  delivery  ;  but  if  there  be  no 
date,  or  an  insensible  one,  the  word  date  may  be  ccmstroed 
delivery.    4  B.  ^  C,  908. 

5.  A  fifth  requisite  for  making  a  good  deed  is  the  reading  of 
it.  This  is  necessary  wherever  any  of  the  parties  desire  it,  and 
if  it  be  not  done  on  his  request,  the  deed  b  void  as  to  him.  If 
he  can»  he  should  read  it  himself;  if  he  be  blind  or  illiterBte» 
another  must  read  it  to  him.  If  it  be  read  falsely,  it  will  be 
void ;  at  least  for  so  much  as  is  misiedted ;  uiJeis  it  be  i^reed 
by  collusion,  that  the  deed  riiall  be  read  false,  on  purpose  to 
make  it  void ;  for  in  such  case  it  shall  bind  the  fraudulent 
party.     2  Rep,  8.  9:  11  Rep,  27. 

6.  It  is  requisite  that  the  party  or  parties  whose  deed  it  is, 
should  seal,  and  now  in  most  cases  should  sign  it  also.  The  use 
of  seals,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  to  letters  and  other  instru- 
ments in  writing,  is  extremely  ancient.  We  read  of  it  among 
the  Jews  and  Persians  in  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  records  cfi 
hbtory.  But  in  the  times  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  they  were 
not  much  in  use  in  England.  The  method  of  the  Saxons  was 
for  such  as  could  write  to  subscribe  their  names,  and,  whether 
they  could  write  or  not,  to  affix  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  which 
custom  our  illiterate  vulgar  do,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  day 
keep  up,  by  signing  a  cross  for  their  mark,  when  unable  to 
write  their  names.  In  Hke  manner,  the  Normans,  at  their  first 
settlement  in  France,  used  the  practice  of  sealing  only,  without 
writing  their  names :  which  custom  continued  when  leamkig 
made  its  way  among  them,  though  the  reason  for  doing  it  had 
ceased ;  and  hence  the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  himself  being  brou^t  up  in  Normandy, 
was  witnessed  only  by  his  seal,  and  is  generally  thou^t  to  be 
the  oldqst  sealed  diarter  of  any  authenticity  in  England. 
Lamb.  Archeion,  51.  At  the  conquest,  the  Norman  lords 
brought  over  into  this  kingdom  their  own  fashions ;  and  intro- 
duced waxen  seals  only,  instead  of  the  English  methods  of 
writing  their  names,  and  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  croas. 
Ingulph,  And  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  every  freeman,  and 
even  such  of  the  more  sulwtantial  villeins  as  were  fit  to  be  put 
upon  iuries,  had  their  distinct  particular  seals.  Stat,  Esmu 
14  Ed.  1.  Coats  of  arms  were  not  introduced  into  seals,  nor 
indeed  into  any  other  use,  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
who  brought  them  from  the  Croisade  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  signing  is  of  great  use,  for  the  subscribing  witneases  to 
the  deed  may  be  dead;  when  proving  their  death,. and  the  hand- 
writing of  the  party  executing  the  deed,  will  be  suflScient  io 
establiSi  the  same.  If  a  writing  is  not  sealed,  it  cannot  be  a 
deed,  S  Inst.  iGQ:  5  Rep.  23.  See  farther,  2  Rep,3i  2  RoL 
Abr,2S:  12  Rep,  90:  Hob,  96, 

An  award,  though  under  seal,  is  not  a  deed,  unless  the  arbi* 
trator  delivers  it  as  such,  and  therefc»re  if  only  delivered  as  an 
award  it  does  not  require  a  deed  stamp.  4  Easi,  584. 

If  two  make  a  deed,  and  one  of  them  seals  it  at  one  time,  and 
the  other  at  another  time;  this  is  as  good  as  if  they  sealed  it 
together.   Lane,  32. 

If  A.  executes  a  deed  for  himsdf  and  his  partner,  by  the 
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(Fend,  L  2.  /.  32.),  and  frequently  when  assembled  in  the  court- 
baron,  hundred,  or  county-court^  which  was  then  expressed  in 
the  attestation,  teste  comitatUy  hundredoy  &c  Spelm.  Gloss* 
228  :  Madox  Farmul.  A^.  221.  322.  660,  Afterwards  the  attes- 
tation of  other  witnesses  was  allowed,  the  trial  in  case  of  a 
dispute  being  still  reserved  to  the  pares  ;  with  whom  the  wit- 
nesses (if  more  than  one)  were  associated  and  joined  in  the 
verdict;  (Co.  Lit.  6.)  till  that  also  was  abrogated  by  the  stat. 
of  York,  12  Ed*  2.  st.  1.  c.  2.  And  in  this  manner,  with  some 
such  clause  of  hiis  testibus,  are  all  old  deeds  and  charters,  par- 
ticularly Magna  Charta,  witnessed.  And  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  creations  of  nobility  were  still  witnessed  in  the 
same  manner.  2  lust.  77*  But  in  the  king's  common  charters, 
writs,  or  letters  patent,  the  style  is  now  altered :  for  at  present 
the  king  is  his  own  witness,  and  attests  his  letters-patent  thus, 
"  witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  &c.,"  a  form  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Richard  I.,  but  was  not  commonly  used  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  nor  the  clause  of  hiis  ies^ 
tibus  entirely  discontinued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
was  also  the  era  of  discontinuing  it,  in  the  deeds  of  subjects, 
learning  being  then  revived,  and  the  faculty  of  writing  more 
general ;  and  therefore  ever  since  that  time  the  witnesses  have 
usually  subscribed  their  attestation^  either  at  the  bottom,  or  on 
tlie  back  of  the  deed.     2  Inst.  78. 

III.  How  a  Deed  may  he  avoided. — From  what  has  been 
before  laid  down^  it  will  follow  that  if  a  deed  wants  any  of  the 
essential  requisites  before-mentioned  ;  either,  1.  Proper  parties, 
and  a  proper  subject  matter. — 2.  A  good  and  sufficient  con- 
sideration.— S.  Writing  on  paper,  or  parchment,  duly  stamped. 
— 4.  Sufficient  and  legal  words,  properly  disposed. — 5.  Read- 
ing if  desired  before  the  execution.— 6.  Sealing ;  and,  by  the 
statute  in  most  cases  signing  also;— or  7-  Delivery,  it  is 
a  void  deed  ab  initio.  It  may  also  be  avoided  by  matter 
ex  post  facto,  as  1.  By  rasure,  interlining,  or  other  alter- 
ation in  any  material  part;  unless  a  memorandum  be  made 
thereof  at  the  time  of  execution  and  attestation.  11  Rep. 
27 :  ^  B.Sf  A.  674. — 2.  By  breaking  off,  or  defacing  the  seaL 
5  Rep.  23  :  1  Bam.  4*  Cres.  682. — 3.  By  delivering  it  up  to  be 
cancelled ;  that  is,  to  have  lines  drawn  over  it  in  the  form  of  a 
lattice  work  or  canceUi;  though  the  phrase  is  now  used 
figuratively  for  any  manner  of  obliteration  or  defacing  it — 
4.  By  the  disagreement  of  such,  whose  concurrence  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  for  the  deed  to  stand ;  as  a  husband  where  a 
feme  covert  is  concerned ;  an  infant,  or  person  under  duress, 
when  those  disabilities  are  removed ;  and  the  like. — 5.  By  the 
judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of  judicature.  This  was  an- 
ciently the  province  of  the  Court  of  Star-chamber,  and  now  of 
the  Chancery ;  when  it  appears  that  the  deed  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  force,  or  other  foul  practice:  or  is  proved  to  be  an 
absolute  forgery.  Toth.  24f :  1  Fentr.  348.  In  any  of  these 
cases  the  deed  may  be  avoided,  either  in  part  or  totally,  accord- 
ing as  the  cause  of  avoidance  is  more  or  less  extensive. 

More  particularly. — If  there  be  any  alteration,  rasure,  or 
interlining  made  in  any  part  of  the  deed  before  the  delivery  of 
it,  this  wUl  not  hurt  the  deed. 

But  in  such  cases  it  is  policy  to*  make  a  memorandum  of  it 
upon  the  back  of  the  deed,  and  to  give  the  witnesses  notice  of 
it  (this  is  now  usually  done  in  the  attestation  of  the  deed  thus: 
Sealed  and  delivered,  the  word — being  first  inierlined,  &c) 
For  otherwise,  if  it  be  in  any  place  material,  as  in  the  name  of 
the  grantor,  grantee,  in  the  limiting  of  the  estate,  or  the  like, 
and  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  done  before  the  sealing  and 
delivery  of  it,  especially  if  it  be  a  deed  poll,  it  is  very  suspicious. 
Co.  Lit.  37.  227 :  Perk.  §  125—128.  155. 

Where  an  estate  cannot  have  its  essence  without  a  deed, 
there,  if  the  deed  is  rased  in  any  material  part,  after  the 
delivery,  it  makes  the  estate  void :  but  if  the  estate  may  have 
essence  without  a  deed,  then,  notwithstanding  it  is  created  by 
deed,  and  that  deed  is  rased,  it  shall  not  destroy  the  estate,  but 
the  deed.     1  Nels,  Abr.  625. 


When  a  chose  in  action  is  created  by  deed,  the  destruction 
of  such  deed  is  the  destruction  of  the  duty  itself;  as  in  case  of 
a  bond,  bill,  &c.,  though  it  is  not  so,  where  an  estate  or  interest 
is  created  by  a  deed.     3  Salk.  120. 

If  a  deed  be  suppressed,  on  proof  made  that  it  came  to  the 
party's  hands,  and  of  its  contents,  the  person  injured  will  have 
the  same  benefit  to  hold  the  estate,  as  if  the  deed  could  be  pro- 
duced. 2  Vem.  280.  A  person  committed  for  burning  a  deed. 
See  2  Fern.  56 1 :  Abr.  Cas.  Eq.  \6Q.  An  indorsement  on  a 
deed,  at  the  time  of  the  sealing  and  delivery,  is  a  part  of  the 
same :  but  if  an  indorsement  be  after  the  delivery  it  is  a  new 
deed.     Mod.  Cas.  237. 

Deeds,  if  Jradulently  made,  when  got  by  corrupt  agreement, 
as  on  usurious  contract ;  and  when  made  by  Jbrce  or  duress, 
&c.  are  void :  so  they  are  for  uncertainty,  and  by  reason  of 
infancy,  coverture,  or  other  disability  in  the  makers,  &c.  2  RoL 
Abr.  28 :  1  Inst.  253  :  1 1  Rep.  27. 

Althou^  a  deed  may  be  avoided  cm  the  ground  of  fraud, 
yet  the  objection  must  come  from  a  person  neither  party  nor 
privy  to  it  Where  the  plaintiff  by  the  production  of  a  deed 
established  a  primd  fade  title,  the  court  would  not  allow  the 
defendant  to  go  into  proof  to  invalidate  his  own  deed  by  hit 
own  fraud,  viz.  that  it  was  executed  for  the  fraudulent  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  plaintiff  a  colourable  qualification  to  kill 
game,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  pending  information.  Z  B.S^A.  367. 

A  deed  may  be  good  in  part,  and  void  in  part;  or  good 
against  one  person,  and  void  as  to  another :  if  idl  the  parts  of 
a  deed  may  by  law  stand  together,  no  one  part  shall  make  the 
whole  void.  4M.^  S.  71  :  1  B.  4*  P.  42.  And  if  a  deed  by 
any  construction  of  law  be  construed  to  have  legal  operation,  the 
law  will  not  make  it  utterly  void,  though  it  may  not  operate 
according  to  the  purport  of  the  deed :  al^  the  law  will  transpose 
and  marshal  clauses  in  deeds,  to  come  at  their  true  meaning;  but 
not  to  confound  them.  Where  the  words  of  a  deed  may  have 
a  double  intendment,  one  standing  with  law,  and  the  other 
contrary  to  it,  the  intendment  that  standeth  with  law  shall  be 
taken.     1  Lil.  Abr.  421 :  1  Inst.  42.  217 :  1  Shep.  Abr.  540. 

Where  a  deed  is  sought  to  lie  impeached  the  plaintiff  is  en- 
titled to  have  it  produced,  and  no  lien  can  protect  the  defend- 
ant from  having  it  produced.     1  Turn.  (CA.)  9^. 

IV.  Of  the  inrolUngf  exposition,  and  pleading  of  Deeds.^^ 
Deeds  of  bargain  ana  sale  are  to  be  inrotUd,  hf  stat  27  H.  8. 
c.  l6.  A  copy  of  a  bargain  and  sale  inroUed,  shall  be  as  suffi- 
cient as  the  original  de^,  l^  stat  10  Anne,  c.  18.  §  3.  But 
estates  in  fee  are  now  generally  granted  and  conveyed  by  in- 
dentures of  lease  and  release.  All  deeds  are  to  be  registered  in 
the  counties  of  York  and  Middlesex.  St€iL  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  4 : 
5  Anne,  c.  IS:  6  Anne,  c.  35:  7  Anne,  c.  20:  8  G.  2.  c.  6 : 
25  G.  2.  c.  4.  A  bill  is  now  pending  in  parliament  for  a  general 
registration,  1833.  See  farther,  tits.  Bargain  and  Sale,  Convey* 
ance,  Inrohnent,  &c. 

Although  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  is  not  of  itself  a  record, 
yet  the  inrolment  or  certificate  o'f  its  having  been  inroUed 
under  the  statute  is ;  and  the  date  of  the  record  is  itself  coa« 
elusive  of  the  fact,  and  the  day  of  it  being  carried  into  the 
office  is  to  be  deemed  the  act  of  inrolment,  though  the  office 
derk  may,  on  account  of  its  not  being  lodged  until  office  hours, 
omit  to  make  the  actual  inrolment  of  it  until  a  future  day. 
3  Price,  495. 

It  may  here  be  cursorily  observed,  that  of  conveyances  by  the 
common  law,  some  may  be  called  original  or  primary  convey- 
ances ;  which  are  such  by  means  whereof  the  benefit  or  estate 
is  created,  or  first  arises :  others  are  derivative  or  secondary  ; 
whereby  the  benefit  or  estate,  originally  created,  is  enlarged, 
restrained,  transferred,  or  extingui^ed. 

Origind  conveyances  are,  —  1 .  Feoffment ;  —  2.  Gift ; — . 
3.  Grant; — 4.  Lease;— 5.  Exchange; — 6.  Partition. — Deri* 
vative,  are, — 7-  Release ; — 8.  Confirmation ;— 9.  Surrender  ;— 
10.  Assignment; — 11.  Defeasance. — See  those  titles^  and  also 
particularly  tit  Conv^ance,  and  2  Comm.  295.  310. 
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There  are  four  grounds  for  the  exposition  of  deeds.  1.  That 
they  may  he  beneficial  to  the  taker.  2.  That  where  the  words 
may  be  employed  to  some  intent^  they  shall  never  be  void. 
S.  That  the  words  be  construed  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  parties,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  intent  of  the  parties 
shall  take  the  effect,  if  it  may  possibly  stand  with  law.  4.  That 
they  are  to  be  consonant  to  the  rules  of  the  law.  And  deeds 
shall  have  a  reasonable  exposition,  without  injury  against  the 
grantor,  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  grantee.  They  are 
to  be  expounded  upon  the  whole,  and  if  the  second  part  contra- 
dicts the  first,  such  second  part  shall  be  void ;  but  if  the  latter 
part  expounds  or  explains  the  former,  which  it  may  do,  both 
of  them  shall  stand.  Plowd,  160:  Raym,  142:  6  Rep,  36: 
1  InH,  313:  1  Hoi.  Rep.  875. 

If  a  deed  correctly  describe  land  by  its  quantities  and  occu- 
piers, though  it  describe  it  as  being  in  a  parish  in  which  it  is 
not,  the  land  shall  pass  by  the  deed.     5  Taunt.  207- 

The  first  deed  of  a  ]ierson  and  last  will  stand  in  force.  In 
deeds  indented,  all  parties  are  estopped,  or  concluded,  to  say 
any  thing  against  what  is  contained  in  the  deed.  1  Jnst.  45. 
And  where  a  deed  is  by  indenture  between  parties,  none  can 
have  an  action  upon  that  deed  but  he  who  is  a  party  to  it ; 
but  where  it  is  a  deed  poll,  one  may  covenant  with  another 
who  is  not  a  party  to  it,  to  do  certain  acts,  for  the  non-perform- 
ance whereof  he  may  bring  an  action.  2  Lev.  74.  See  Chkty 
en  Pleading,  voL  1. 

Where  an  interest  is  the  same  as  that  secured  by  a  deed, 
assumpsit  will  not  lie,  but  the  remedy  is  upon  the  deed; 
I  Maule  4*  Selfv.  Rep.  57S ;  by  action  of  covenant  or  debt. 

Wliere  a  man  justifies  title  under  a  deed,  he  is  to  produce  the 
deed :  if  a  deed  is  alleged  in  pleading,  it  must  be  shown  to 
the  court  that  the  court  may  judge  of  the  validity  of  it,  and 
whether  there  are  sufficient  words  to  make  a  good  contract ; 
and  when  it  is  shown  to  the  court,  the  deed  ^all  remain  in 
court  all  the  term,  in  the  hands  of  the  custos  brevium ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party.  If  the 
deed  is  denied,  it  must  remain  in  court  till  the  plea  is  deters 
mined.  10  Rep.  88 :  Wood,  235.  A  deed  set  forth  with  a 
profert  in  curia,  remains  in  court  in  judgment  of  law  all 
that  term,  and  any  person  may,  during  that  term,  have  bene- 
fit by  it,  though  he  hath  it  not  ready  to  show :  the  adverse 
party  may  take  any  advanti^  by  the  deed  that  it  will  afford 
him.     5  Rep.  74 :  1  Nets.  625. 

A  deed  may  be  pleaded  without  a  profert  if  it  is  lost  by  time 
or  accident,  and  this  may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  a  profert* 
Reed  v.  Brookman,  3  Term  R.  151. 

Where  two  parts  of  an  indenture  of  charter-party  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  interchangeably  executed,  and  the  part,  of 
which  the  master  of  the  chartered  vessel  had  the  custody,  was 
lost  at  sea  with  the  ship,  the  Court  of  C.  P.  would  not  compel 
the  chartierer,  bdng  sued  thereon,  to  grant  inspection,  and  a 
copy  of  the  other  part,  for  the  purpose  of  the  plaintiff's  declar- 
ing with  certainty.     Street  v.  Brown,  6  Taunton,  302. 

An  indot*sement  on  a  deed  after  it  has  been  signed  by  the 
parties,  but  written  at  the  same  time  with  the  sealing  and 
delivery,  is  part  of  the  deed.     1  Stark.  l62. 

Deeds  are  not  now  actually  brought  into  court,  but  generally 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  party's  attorney,  who  gives  oyer 
and  copy  of  them  to  the  attorney  of  the  other  party,  if 
demanded.     See  tit.  Oi/er. 

As  to  fraudulent  deeds,  alienation,  and  conveyance,  see  tit. 
Fraud,  II. 

As  to  forgery  of  deeds,  see  tit.  Forgery. 
Deedb,  stealing  of.  At  common  law,  bonds,  bills,  and 
notes,  which  concern  mere  choses  in  action,  were  held  not  to 
be  such  goods  whereof  larceny  might  be  committed :  but  by 
Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  5.  stealing  any  deed,  bond,  bill,  &c. 
or  other  security,  for  money  or  payment  of  money,  of  this 
kingdom,  or  any  foreien  state,  is  felony  of  the  same  nature  and 
degree,  and  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  stealing 
any  other  chattel  of  like  valuer  with  the  money  due  on  such 
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security.  By  §  23.  the  stealing  any  paper  or  parchment  being 
evidence  of  the  title  to  any  real  estate,  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. (See  §  21,  22,  of  the  Act.)  See  tits.  Felony, 
Uobbery. 

DEEMSTERS,  from  the  Sax.  dema,  a  judge  or  umpire.]] 
Are  a  kind  of  judges  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  who,  without  pro- 
cess, or  any  charge  to  the  parties,  decide  all  controversies  in 
that  island;  and  they  are  chosen  from  among  themselves. 
Cam.  Brit. 

DEER  FALD.  A  park,  or  deer  fold ;  Sax.  deer,  fera, 
and Jald,  stahulum.     CoweL 

DEER  HAYES,  are  engines  or  great  nets  made  of  cords  to 
catch  deer;  and  no  person  not  having  a  park,  &c.  shall  keep 
any  of  these  nets,  under  the  penalty  of  40^.  a  month.  Slat. 
19  H.7.C.U.    See  tit.  Game. 

DEER-STEALERS.  Much  of  the  law  relating  to  these 
offenders  is  implicated  in  the  general  rules  relative  to  hunting 
in  forests,  &c,  for  which  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Game,  more  at  large* 
For  the  provisions  of  stat.  9  G.  4.  c.  69.  for  pi^venting  per- 
sons going  armed  by  night  in  any  open  or  inclosed  land,  for 
the  destruction  of  game,  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Game. 

By  the  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29-  §  26.  if  any  person  shall  un- 
lawfully course,  hunt,  kill,  or  wound  any  deer,  in  the  enclosed 
part  of  any  forest,  chace,  or  purlieu,  or  in  any  enclosed  land 
wherein  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
.guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of 
simple  larceny;  and  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully 
course,  hunt,  kill,  or  wound,  any  deer,  in  the  unindosed  part 
of  any  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  such 
sum,  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shcdl  seem 
meet ;  and  if  any  person  shall  offend  a  second  time  by  commit- 
ting any  of  the  offences  hereinbefore  last  enumerated,  such 
second  offence,  whether  it  be  of  the  same  description  as  the 
first  offence  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  felony,  and  such  offender 
shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny. 
This  is  very  nearly  a  consolidation  of  the  1st  section  of  the 
stat.  42  G.  3.  c.  107*  and  of  section  2.  of  the  same  stat.  as 
altered  by  the  stat.  51  G.  3.  c.  120.  (2  Russell  on  Cri.  1187.) 
and  the  4th  section  of  the  stat.  42  G.  3.  c.  107* 

By  the  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27*  so  much  of  the  carta  de 
foresta  as  rolates  to  the  taking  of  the  king's  venison,  and  so 
much  of  the  stat.  3  Ed.  1.  as  rolates  to  trespassers  in  parks  and 
ponds  (namely,  c.  20.),  and  a  stat.  made  in  the  21  Ed.  1.  si.  2. 
intituled  de  malefactoribus  in  parcis,  and  so  much  of  the  stat. 
1  Ed.  3.  St.  1.  as  relates  to  trespassers  in  the  king's  forest  of 
vert  and  venison,  aro  ropealed.  By  the  same  stat.  the  stats. 
16  G.  3.  c.  30;  42  G.  3.  c.  107;  and  51  G.  3.  c.  120.  are  wholly 
repealed. 

By  §  29*  of  the  same  stat.  if  any  person  shall  enter  into  any 
forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  whether  inclosed  or  not,  or  into  any 
inclosed  land  where  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,  with  intent  un- 
lawfully to  hunt,  course,  or  carry  away  any  deer,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  person  entrusted  with  the  care  of  such  deer,  and 
for  any  of  his  assistants,  whether  in  his  presence  or  not,  to 
demand  from  every  such  offender  any  gun  or  engine  in  his 
possession,  and  any  dog  there  brought;  and  in  case  such 
offender  shall  not  immediately  deliver  up  the  same,  to  sei^e 
and  take  the  same  from  him,  in  any  o(  those  respective  places, 
or  upon  pursuit  made  in  any  other  place  to  which  he  may 
have  escaped  therefrom,  for  the  use  of  the  owner  of  the  deer. 

By  the  same  section,  if  any  such  offender  shall  unlawfully 
beat  or  wound  any  person  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  deer, 
or  any  of  his  assistants,  in  the  execution  of  any  of  the  powers 
given  by  this  act,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny.  This 
and  the  preceding  are  substantially  a  re-enactment  of  the  9th 
section  of  the  stat.  I6  G.  3.  c.  30.  However,  that  stat.  em- 
powered the  keepers  to  seise  the  guns,  &c.  but  did  not  in  terms 
make  previous  demand  necessary,  and  it  was  objected  (Rex  v. 
Amey)  that  the  stat.  did  not  extend  to  assistant  keepers.    By 
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the  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27*  the  stat.  l6  G.  3.  c  30.  id  wholly 
repealed. 

By  the  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  27»  if  any  deer,  or  the 
head,  skin,  or  other  part  thereof^  or  any  snare  or  engine,  shall, 
by  virtue  of  a  search-warrant,  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
any  person,  or  on  the  premises  of  any  person  with  his  know- 
ledge, and  such  person  shall  not  satit^  the  justice  that  he  came 
lawfully  by  such  deer,  or  the  head,  &c,  or  had  a  lawful  occa- 
sion for  such  snare  or  engine,  and  did  not  keep  the  same  for 
any  unlawful  purpose,  he  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding 
20/. ;  and  if  any  such  person  shall  not,  under  the  provisions  afore- 
said, be  liable  to  conviction,  then,  for  the  discovery  of  the  party 
who  actually  killed  or  stole  such  deer,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
justice,  at  his  discretion,  as  the  evidence  is  given,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  shall  require,'  to  summon  before  him 
every  person  through  whose  hands  such  deer,  or  the  head,  8cc 
shall  appear  to  have  passed ;  and  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
same  shall  have  been  first  received,  or  who  shall  have  had  pos- 
session thereof,  shall  not  satisfy  the  justice  that  he  came  law- 
fully by  the  same,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  such  sum 
of  money  as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned.  This  enactment  is  a 
substitution  for  the  4th,  6th,  and  6'th  sections  of  the  16'  G.  3. 
c  30.  which  stat.  is  wholly  repealed.  By  the  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4. 
c.  27.  §  28.  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully 
and  wilfully  set  or  use  any  snare  or  engine  whatever,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  or  killing  deer,  in  any  part  of  any  forest, 
chase,  or  purlieu,  whether  such  part  be  enclosed  or  not,  or  in 
any  fence  or  bank  dividing  the  same  from  any  land  adjoining, 
or  in  any  inclosed  land  where  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,  or 
shall  unlawfully  and  wilfuUy  destroy  any  part  of  the  fence  of 
any  land  where  any  deer  shall  be  then  kept,  every  such  of- 
fender being  convicted  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  20/«,  as 
to  the  justice  shsdl  seem  meet.  This  is  almost  a  re-enactment 
of  the  7  and  8  ^  of  16  G.  3.  c.  30.  which  is  wholly  repealed  by 
the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27. 

DE  ESSENDO  QUIETUM  DE  TOLONTO.  A  writ 
that  lies  for  those  who  are  by  privilege  free  from  the  payment 
of  toll,  on  their  beinff  molested  therein.  F.  N,  B.  226.  See 
tits.  Corporation^  Toui 

DE  EXPENSIS  MILITUM.  A  writ  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  levy  the  expences  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  attend- 
ance in  parliament  pseing  4«.  per  a%em\  There  is  a  like  writ 
de  expensis  civium  et  burgensium,  to  levy  the  expences  of  every 
citizen  and  burgess  of  parliament  [24.  per  diem\  See  stats, 
12  Rich,  2.  c.  12:  23  H.  6.  c  10:  4  Inst.  46;  and  farther, 
tit.  ParUameiU, 

DE  FACTO,  signifies  a  thing  actually  done,  that  is,  done 
in  deed,  A  king  de  facto  (in  fact)  is  one  that  is  in  actual 
possession  of  a  crown,  and  hath  no  lawful  right  to  the  same ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to  a  king  de  jure  (of  right),  who 
hath  right  to  a  crown,  but  is  out  of  possession.  3  Inst,  7*  See 
tit.  King, 

DEFAMATION,  defatnatuK^  Is  when  a  person  speaks 
scandalous  words  of  another,  as  of  a  magistrate,  &c,  whereby 
they  are  injured  in  their  reputation;  for  which  the  party 
offending  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  his  offence ;  sometimes  by  action  on  the  case  at  common 
law,  sometimes  by  statute,  and  sometimes  by  the  ecclesiastical 
Jaws. 

Defamation  is  also  punishable  by  the  spiritual  courts,  in 
which  courts  it  ought  to  have  three  incidents,  viz.  First,  It  is 
to  conoem  matters  spiritual,  and  determinable  in  the  ecdesias- 
^cal  courts,  as  for  c^ing  a  man  heretic,  schismatic,  adulterer, 
fornicator,  &c  Secondly,  That  it  be  a  matter  spiritual  only; 
for  if  the  defamation  concern  any  thing  determinable  at  the 
common  law,  the  ecclesiastical  judges  shall  not  have  conusance 
thereof.  And,  thirdly.  Although  such  defamation  be  merely 
spiritual,  yet  he  that  is  defamed  cannot  sue  for  damages  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  the  suit  ought  to  be  only  for  punish- 
ment of  tbe  fault,  by  way  of  penance.    Terms  de  la  Ley,    See 


tits.  Action,  11.,  CourtS'Ecclesiastical,  Prohibitum,  for  the  law 
as  to  slander. 

DEFAULT,  Fr.  defaut,']  Is  commonly  taken  for  Jtox* 
appearance  in  court  at  a  day  assigned,  though  it  extends  to  any 
omission  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do.  Bract,  lib,  5,  tract.  3 : 
Co.  Lit.  259-  If  a  plaintiff  makes  default  in  appearance  in  a 
trial  at  law,  he  will  be  nonsuited ;  and  where  a  defendant 
makes  default,  judgment  shall  be  had  against  him  by  default. 
See  tits.  Judgment,  Nonsuit, 

Tenant  in  tail,  tenant  in  dower,  by  the  curtesy  or  for  life, 
losing  their  lands  by  default,  in  a  prcecipe  quod  reddat  brought 
against  them,  they  are  to  have  remedy  by  the  writ  quod  ei 
deforciat,  ^c.  Stat.  Westm,  2.  c.  4.  And  in  a  quod  ei  defbrciat, 
where  the  tenant  joined  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  and  the 
jury  appearing,  the  defendant  made  default ;  it  was  adjudged, 
that  in  such  case  final  judgment  shall  be  given ;  but  if  the 
tenant  had  made  default  it  would  be  otherwise,  for  then  9^  petit 
cape  must  issue  against  him,  because  it  may  so  happen  that  he 
may  save  his  default.     1  Nels,  Abr,  627. 

By  default  of  a  defendant,  he  is  said  to  be  generally  out  of 
court  to  all  purposes,  but  only  that  judgment  may  be  given 
against  him ;  and  no  judgment  can  be  afterwards  given  £at 
the  defendant.    Ibid.  628. 

When  two  are  to  recover  a  personal  thing,  the  default  of 
one  is  the  default  of  the  other ;  contra,  where  they  are  to  dia* 
charge  themselves  of  a  personalty ;  where  the  default  of  tho 
one  is  not  the  default  of  the  other.  6  Rep.  25  :  1  LiL  Abr.  425. 
In  an  action  against  two,  if  the  process  be  determined  against 
one,  and  the  other  appears,  he  shall  be  put  to  answer,  notwith-* 
standing  the  default  of  his  companion.  3  Dan9.  Abr.  480. 
Where  the  baron  is  to  have  a  corporal  punishment  for  a  default^ 
there  the  default  of  the  wife  ^all  not  be  the  default  of  the 
husband ;  but  otherwise  it  is  where  the  husband  is  not  to  have 
any  corporal  punishment  by  the  default.     IIM.  472.  474. 

Judgment  by  default  is  either  by  iios  itfM  ixformatus,  where 
the  defendant's  attorney,  having  appeared,  says  he  is  not  in« 
formed  of  any  answer  to  be  given  to  the  action,  or  by  nil  dicii, 
where  the  defendant  himself  appears,  but^^ys  nothing  in  bar  or 
preclusion  thereof;  and  the  latter  ludgment,  which  is  the  moie 
usuid,  is  either  for  want  of  any  plea  at  all,  or  for  want  of  an 
issuable  plea,  after  an  order  for  time  on  the  t^rms  of  ]deading 
issuably,  or  when  the  defendant  pleads  a  pka  not  adapted  to 
the  action,  or  which  may  be  considered  as  a  nullity,  or  is  fidse 
and  vexatious,  or  not  pl^ed  in  pxiper  time  or  manner*  See 
Tidd's  Prac.  563.  (9th  ed.) 

Suffering  judgment  to  go  by  default,  is  an  admisaion  of  the 
contract  declared  on.  Stra.  6l2.  After  the  inquest  is  taken 
by  default,  the  defendant  can  make  no  suggestion  on  the  lolk 
Stra.  46.     See  tits.  Amendment,  TriaL 

Default  in  CriminaI/  Casks.  An  offender  xndkted  ap> 
pears  at  the  capias,  and  pleads  to  issue,  and  is  let  to  bail 
to  attend  his  trial,  and  then  makes  default ;  here  the  inquest^ 
in  case  of  felony,  shall  never  be  taken  by  defiuilt,  but  a 
capias  shall  issue,  and  if  the  party  is  nol  taken,  an  exigent  ^ 
and  if  he  appear  on  that  writ,  and  then  nwke  default,  an 
exigi  facias  de  novo  may  be  granted ;  but  where  upon  the 
capias  or  exigent  the  sheriff  returns  cepi  corpus,  and  at  the  day 
hath  not  his  body,  the  sheriff  shall  be  punidied,  but  no  new 
exigent  awarded,  because  in  custody  of  record.  2  Hales  Hisi* 
P.  C,  202. 

Default  of  Jubors.    See  tit.  Juru. 

DEFEASANCE,  from  the  Fr.  defaire,  to  defeat  or  undo.] 
Is  of  two  sorts : — 1 .  A  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time 
with  a  feoffment  or  other  conveyance,  containing  certain  con* 
ditions,  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  estate  then  created 
may  be  defeated  or  totally  undone.  In  this  manner  mort* 
gages  were  in  former  times  usually  made;  the  mortgagor 
enleoffinff  the  mortgagee,  and  he  at  the  same  time  executing  a 
deed  of  defeasance,  whereby  the  feofllment  was  rendered  void 
on  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed  at  a  certain  day.  And 
this,  when  executed  at  the  same  time  with  the  original  feoff* 
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ment,  was  considered  as  part  of  it  by  the  ancient  law,  and 
therefore  only  indulged ;  no  subsequent  secret  revocation  of 
t  solemn  conveyance,  executed  by  livery  of  seisin,  being 
allowed  in  those  days  of  simplicity  and  truth ;  though  when 
uses  were  afterwards  introduced,  a  revocation  of  such  uses  was 
permitted  by  courts  of  equity.  But  things  that  were  merely 
executory,  or  to  be  completed  by  matter  subsequent  (as  rents  of 
which  no  seisin  could  be  had  till  time  of  payment,  annuities,  con- 
ditions, warranties,  and  the  Uke),  were  always  liable  to  be  recalled 
by  defeasances  made  subsequent  to  the  time  of  their  creation. 
2.  A  defeasance  on  a  bond,  recognisance,  or  judgment  recovered, 
or  warrant  of  attorney,  is  a  condition  which,  when  performed, 
defeats  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing  defeasance  of 
an  estate.  It  differs  only  from  the  common  condition  of  a 
hood  in  that  the  one  is  always  inserted  in  the  deed  or  bond 
itself,  the  other  is  made  between  the  same  parties  generally 
by  a  separate,  and  frequently  by  a  subsequent,  deed.  The  defea- 
MBce  to  a  warrant  of  attorney  is  indorsed  on  it.  This,  like  the 
oonditinn  of  a  bond  when  performed,  dischai^s  and  disincum- 
bers  the  estate  of  the  obligor.  2  Comm.  S27.  S42.  See  1  InsL 
236,  7 :  2  Sand.  47. 

The  defeasance  may  generally  (as  in  the  case  of  a  bond,  &c.) 
be  indorsed  on  the  bade  of  the  deed. 

.  To  make  a  good  defeasance  it  must  be,  1.  By  deed  (in  the 
case  of  indorsement  by  a  deed-poU);  for  there  cannot  be  a 
d^easanoe  of  a  deed  without  deed ;  and  a  writing  under  hand 
doth  not  imply  it  to  be  a  deed.  2.  It  must  recite  the  deed  it 
relates  to,  or  at  least  the  most  material  part  thereof;  or,  in 
case  of  indorsement,  refer  thereto.  3.  It  is  to  be  made  between 
the  same  persons  that  were  parties  to  the  first  deed.  4.  It 
must  be  made  at  the  time,  or  after  the  first  deed,  and  not 
before.  5.  It  ou^t  to  be  made  of  a  thing  defeasible.  1  InsL 
236:  3  Lev.234. 

Inheritances  executed  by  livery,  such  as  estates  in  fee  or  for 
life,  cannot  be  subject  to  defeasance  afterwards,  but  at  the  time 
of  |tM^kt"g  the  fedSBnent,  &c  only ;  but  executory  inheritances, 
such  as  leases  for  years,  rents,  annuities,  conditions,  covenants, 
&C.  may  be  defeated  by  defeasance  made  after  the  things 
granted.  And  it  is  the  same  of  obligations,  recognisances, 
statutes,  judgments,  &c.  which  are  mostr  commonly  the  subject 
of  defeasance,  and  usually  made  after  the  deed  whereto  they 
have  relation.     Plowd.  137 :  1  Rtp-  113. 

Where  a  proviso  goes  by  way  of  defeasance  of  a  covenant,  it 
most  be  pleaded  on  the  other  side ;  otherwise  where  by  way  of 
restrictkm  of  the  covenant.  2  Salk,  574.  See  farther,  tits. 
Convofance,  Deed,  Mortgage,  Pleading, 

DEFENCE,  in  its  true  legal  sense,  signifies,  not  a  justifi- 
cation, protection,  or  guard,  which  is  now  its  popular  significa- 
tion ;  but  merely  an  opposing  or  denial  [from  the  French 
i^endre]  by  the  defendant  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the 
pbintiff's  complaint.  It  is  a  general  assertion  that  the  plaintiff 
hath  no  ground  of  action,  which  assertion  is  afterwards  ex- 
tended and  maintained  in  the  defendant's  plea.  For.  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  defendant  comes  and  defends 
(or,  in  the  vulsar  acceptation,  justifies)  the  force  and  injury 
in  one  Hoe,  and  pleads  that  he  is  no^  R^^lf  of  the  trespass  com- 
plained of  in  the  next;  and  therefore  in  actions  of  dower, 
where  the  demandant  does  not  count  of  any  injury  done,  but 
Bierdy  ^mands  her  endowment  (RastaL  Entr.  234.),  and  in 
iMJsnr  of  land,  where  also  there  is  no  injury  alleged,  but  merely 
a  question  of  right  stated  for  the  determination  of  the  recc^- 
niton  or  jury,  the  tenant  makes  no  such  defence.  Booth  on 
Reel  Actions,  118.  In  writs  of  entry,  where  no  injury  is 
stated  in  the  count,  but  merely  the  right  of  the  demandant  and 
the  defective  title  of  the  tenant,  the  tenant  comes  and  defends, 
or  denies  his  right,  Jus  suum,  that  is  (as  it  seems,  though  with 
a  small  grammatioai  inaccuracy),  the  right  of  the  demandant, 
tfce  only  one  expressly  mentioned  in  the  pleadings;  or  else 
deoks  his  own  right  to  be  such  as  is  suggested  by  the  count  of 
the  demandant.  And  in  writs  of  right  the  tenant  always 
comes  and  defends  the  right  of  the  demandant  and  his  seisin 
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Jus  prasdicti  S.  et  seisinam  ipsius  (Co*  Enlr,  182.),  or  else  the 
seisin  of  his  ancestor,  upon  which  he  counts,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  demandant  may  reply  that  the  tenant  unjustly 
defends  []i.  e.  denies"^  his  the  demandant's  right,  and  the  seisin 
on  which  he  counts.  Nov.  Natr.  230.  ed.  1534.  All  which  ift 
extremely  clear  if  we  understand  by  defence  an  opposition  or 
denial,  but  it  is  otherwise  inexplicably  diflBcult.  The  true 
reason  of  this,  says  Booth,  unaccountably,  I  could  never  yet 
find.     Booth  on  Real  Actions,  94.  112. 

I'he  courts  were  formerly  very  nice  and  curious  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  defence,  so  that  if  no  defence  was  made, 
though  a  sufficient  plea  was  pleaded,  the  phuntiff  should 
recover  judgment.  Co.  Lit.  127*  And  therefore  the  book  en- 
titled Nova:  Narrationes,  or  the  New  Tales  [ed.  1534.],  at  the 
end  of  almost  every  count,  narreUio,  or  tale,  subjoins  such 
defence  as  is  proper  for  the  defendant  to  make.  For  a  general 
defence  or  denial  was  not  prudent  in  every  situation,  since 
thereby  the  propriety  of  the  writ,  the  competency  of  the  plain- 
tiff^ and  the  cognizance  of  the  court,  were  allowed.  By  de- 
fending the  force  and  injury,  the  defendant  waived  all  pleas  of 
misnomer;  by  defending  the  damages,  all  exceptions  to  the 
person  of  the  plaintiff';  and  by  defenmng  either  one  or  the  other 
when  and  where  it  should  behove  him,  he  acknowledged  the 

Clsdiction  of  the  court.     But  of  late  years  these  niceties  have 
n  very  deservedly  discountenanced,  though  they  still  seem 
to  be  law,  if  insisted  on.     3  Comm.  296 — 8. 

The  maxim  that  a  defendant  cannot  plead  any  plea  before 
he  hath  made  a  defence,  must  not  be  intended  absolutely,  for 
in  a  scire  facias  a  defence  is  never  made.     3  Lev.  182. 

This  formula  of  defence  can  perhaps  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  one  of  those  verbal  subtleties  by  which  the 
science  of  pleading  was  in  many  instances  anciently  disgraced. 
It  is,  at  least,  difficult  to  discover  in  what  solid  view  much  con- 
sideration could  be  attached  to  the  use  of  these  technical  words. 
Yet  they  have  been  formerly  held  to  be  essential,  are  still  con- 
stantly used,  and  cannot  in  general  with  safety  be  omitted. 
Stephen  on  Pleading,  p.  434. 

dee  farther,  tits.  Pleading,  Abatement,  &c. 

DEFEND,  defendere.'2  In  our  ancient  laws  and  statutes, 
signifies  to  forbid;  and  there  is  a  statute  entitled,  Statutum 
de  defensione  jMrtandi  arma,  S^.  7  Ed.  1.  In  French  the  verb 
defendre  is  to  forbid.  In  divers  parts  of  England  we  commonly 
say  God  defend,  instead  of  God  forbid.  Bhunl.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  a  plea  it  signifies  deny.     See  tit.  Defence. 

DEFENDANT,  defendens.'}  The  party  sued  in  a  personal 
action  ;  as  tenant  is  he  that  is  sued  in  an  action  reed. 

This  appellation  is  also  used  to  designate  the  person  indicted 
or  otherwise  proceeded  against,  for  any  crime  not  amounting 
to  felony. 

DEFENDEMUS.  An  ordinary  word  used  in  grants  and 
donations ;  and  hath  this  force,  that  it  binds  the  donor  and  his 
heirs  to  defend  the  donee,  if  any  one  go  about  to  lay  any  in- 
cumbrance on  the  thing  given,  other  than  what  is  contained  in 
the  deed  of  donation.     Bract,  lib.  2.  c,  1 6.     See  tit.  Warranty. 

Djbfbndbndo.  In  what  cases  a  party  killing  another  se 
defendendo  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  see  at  large 
under  tit.  Homicide. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,^«  defensor.'}  A  pecu- 
liar title  belonging  to  the  King  of  England,  as  Catholic  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  Most  Christian  to  the  King  of  France,  &c. 
These  titles  were  given  by  the  Popes  of  Rome ;  and  that  of 
Defetisor  Fidei  was  first  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  on 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  writing  against  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date  Octob.  1521.  Lord  Herbert* s 
Hist.  Hen.  VI I L  105.  The  Pope,  on  King  Henry's  sup- 
pressing the  houses  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, futUely  sentenced  him  to  be  deprived  of  this  title,  and 
deposed  from  his  crown.  In  the  thirty- fifth  year  of  his  reign 
this  title,  &C.  was  acknowledged  by  parliament,  and  hath  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  all  succeeding  kings  to  this  day.  Lex  (Jon* 
stitutiotiis,  47>  48. 
3a 
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DEFENDERE  SE  per  Corpus  sutm.    To  offer  duel  or  I 
combat  as  a  legal  trial  and  appeal.     Bract,  lib,  S.  c.  26.     See 
tit.  BatteL    But  wager  tji  battle  is  now  abolished  by  stat. 
56  Geo.  S. 

DEFENDERE  UNICA  MANU.  Words  signifying  to 
wage  law,  and  a  denial  of  the  accusation  upon  oath.  See 
Manujt,  fVager  of  Law. 

DEFENSA.  A  park  or  place  fenced  in  for  deer,  and 
defhided  as  a  property  for  that  use  and  service.  H.  Knighton, 
sub,  ann.  1352. 

DEFENSIVA.  A  lord  or  earl  of  the  marches,  who  were 
the  wardens  or  defenders  of  their  country.     CoweL 

DEFENSO.  That  part  of  any  open  field  or  j^aoe  that  was 
allotted  for  com  and  hay,  and  upon  which  there  was  no  com- 
mon or  feeding,  was  anciently  said  to  be  in  defenso :  so  of  any 
meadow  ground  that  was  laid  in  for  hay  only.  It  was  like- 
wise the  same  of  a  wood,  where  part  was  inclosed  and  fenced 
up,  to  secure  the  growth  of  the  underwood  from  the  injury  oi 
cattle.     Mon.  Angl,  torn.  3.  p.  306.   Cotveh 

DEFENSUM.  An  indosure  of  land,  any  fenced  ground. 
Mon.  Angl,  torn.  2.  p,  114. 

DEFORCEMENT,  deforciamenlum,']  A  species  (^injury 
by  ouster  or  privation  of  the  freehold,  where  the  entry  of  the 
present  tenant  or  possessor  was  originally  lawful,  but  his 
detainer  is  now  become  unlawfuL     3  Comm,  172. 

For  that  at  first  the  with-holding  was  with  force  and 
violence,  it  was  called  a  deforcement  of  the  lands  or  tenements: 
but  now  it  is  generally  extended  to  all  kind  of  wrongful  with- 
holding of  lands  or  tenements  from  the  right  owner. — There 
is  a  writ  called  a  quod  ei  deforciat,  which  Heth  where  tenant 
in  tail,  or  tenant  for  life,  loseth  by  default ;  by  the  stat. 
fVestm.  2,c,  4s,  he  shall  have  a  quod  ei  deforciat  against  the 
reooverer ;  and  yet  he  cometh  in  by  course  ot  law.  1  Inst.  331,  b. 
See  tit.  Quod  ei  deforciat — and  as  to  entries  with  actual  force, 
tit.  Forcible  Entry, 

Deforcement  in  its  most  extensive  sense  is  nomen  generalise 
simum,  signifying  the  holding  of  any  lands  or  tenement  to 
which  another  person  hath  a  right.  Co,  Lit.  277.  So  that 
this  includes  as  well  an  abatement,  an  intrusion,  a  disseisin^  or 
a  discontinuaihce,  as  any  other  species  of  wrong  whatsoever, 
whereby  he  that  hath  right  to  the  freehold  is  kept  out  of 
possession.  But,  as  contradistinguished  from  these,  it  is  only 
such  a  detainer  of  the  freehold,  from  him  that  hath  the  right 
of  property,  but  never  had  any  possession  under  that  right, 
as  falls  not  within  any  of  those  terms.  As  in  case  where  a 
lord  has  a  seignory,  and  lands  escheat  to  him  propter  defectum 
sangtiinis,  but  the  seisin  of  the  lands  is  with-held  from  him  ; 
here  the  injury  is  not  abatement,  for  the  right  vests  not  in 
the  lord  as  heir  or  devisee ;  nor  is  it  intrusion,  for  it  vests  not  in 
him  who  hath  the  remainder  or  reversion  ;  nor  is  it  disseisin, 
for  the  lord  was  never  seised ;  nor  does  it  at  all  bear  the  nature 
of  any  species  of  discontinuance  ;  but  being  neither  of  these 
four,  it  is  therefore  a  deforcement,  F.  N,  B.  143.  If  a  man 
marries  a  woman,  and  durine  the  coverture  is  seised  of  lands, 
and  aliens,  and  dies ;  is  disseised,  and  dies ;  or  dies  in  posses- 
sion :  and  the  alienee^  disseisor,  or  heir,  enters  on  the  tene- 
ments, and  doth  not  assign  the  widow  her  dower ;  this  is  also 
a  deforcement  to  the  widow,  by  with-holding  lands  to  which 
she  hath  a  right.  F.  N.  B,  147.  In  like  manner,  if  a  man  lease 
lands  to  another  for  term  of  years,  or  for  the  life  of  a  third 
person,  and  the  term  expires  by  surrender,  efflux  of  time  or 
death  of  the  cestuy  que  vie ;  and  the  lessee  or  any  stranger, 
who  was  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  possession,  holds  over, 
and  refuses  to  deliver  the  possession  to  him  in  remainder,  or 
reversion,  this  is  likewise  a  deforcement.  Finch,  L.  263 : 
F.  ^.  B.  201.  5,6,7. 

Deforcements  may  also  arise  upon  the  breach  of  condition 
in  law ;  as  if  a  woman  gives  lands  to  a  man  by  deed,  to  the 
intent  that  he  marry  her,  and  he  will  not  when  thereunto 
required,  but  continues  to  hold  the  lands ;  this  is  such  a  fraud 
on  the  man's  part,  that  the  law  will  not  allow  it  to  devest  the 


woman's  right  of  possession,  though  hii  entry  being  lawful,  it 
does  devest  the  actual  possession,  and  thereby  becomes  a  deforce- 
ment.    F.  N,  B.  205. 

Deforcements  may  also  be  grounded  on  the  disability  of  tht 
party  deforced  :  as  if  an  infant  do  make  an  alienation  of  his 
lands,  and  the  alienee  enters  and  keeps  possession ;  now,  as  the 
alienation  is  voidable,  this  possession  as  against  the  infant  (or, 
in  case  of  his  decease,  as  against  his  heir)  is  afler  avoidanoe 
wrongful,  and  therefore  a  d^orcement.  Finch,  L.  264:  F,N.  Bm 
219*  The  same  happens,  when  one  of  non*sane  memory 
aliens  his  lands  or  tenements,  and  the  alienee  enters  and  takes 
possession,  this  may  also  he  a  deforcement.  Finch,  I^  264: 
F.  N,  B.  202. 

Another  species  of  deforcement  is,  where  two  persons  haw 
the  same  title  to  land,  and  one  of  them  enters  and  keeps  posses- 
sion  aeainst  the  othar,  as  Mrhere  the  ancestor  dies  seised  of  m 
estate  in  fee-simple,  whidi  descends  to  two  sisters  as  co-par- 
ceners, and  one  of  them  enters  before  the  other,  and  will  not 
suffer  her  sister  to  enter  and  enjoy  her  moiety ;  this  is  also  a 
Deforcement.     Finch,  L.  293,  4 :   F.  N.  B.  I97. 

Deforcement  may  also  be  grounded  on  the  noo-performanoe 
of  a  covenant  real ;  as  if  a  man  seised  of  lands,  covenants  to 
convey  them  to  another,  and  neglects  or  refuses  so  to  do,  but 
continues  possession  against  him ;  this  possenon  being  wrong- 
fill,  is  a  deforcement.  F.  N.  B.  146.  In  levying  a  fine  of  landb, 
the  person,  against  whom  the  fictitious  action  is  brought,  upon 
a  supposed  breach  of  covenant,  is  called  deforciant.  And,  lastly, 
by  way  of  analogy,  kequne  a  man  by  any  means  out  of 
a  freehold  office  is  construed  to  be  a  deforcement ;  though, 
being  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  the  deforciant  has  no  cor- 
poreal possession.  So  that  whatever  injurious  withholding  the 
possession  of  a  freehold  is  not  included  under  abatement,  m- 
trusion,  disseisin,  or  discontinuance  (see  those  tits.),  is  com- 
prised under  Deforcement.     3*  Comm.  172.  4. 

DEFORCEOR,  deforciator,  from  the  Fr.  forceur,  eaipug" 
nator;  or  Dbforoiant.]]  One  that  overcometh,  and  cast^ 
out  by  force.  Brittmt,  cap.  5S :  Old  Wat.  Brev.foL  118 :  Bract* 
lib,  4.  can,  1 :  Stat,  23  Eliz,  c.  3.    See  tit.  Deforcement. 

DEFORCIATO,  is  used  for  a  distress,  or  holding  of  goods 
for  satisfaction  of  a  debt.     Paroch.  Antiq.  239- 

DEGRADATION,  dejgradatio.'}  An  ecdesiastical  censure, 
whereby  a  clergyman  is  divested  of liis  holy  orders.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  degrading  by  the  canon  law  /  one  suntmary,  by 
word  only  ;  the  other  solemn,  by  stripping  the  party  degradai 
of  those  ornaments  and  rights  which  are  the  ensigns  of  his 
order  or  degree.     Selden's  Titles  of  Hon.  787. 

Degradation  is  oUierwise  called  deposition;  and  in  former 
times  the  degrading  of  a  cleric  was  no  more  than  a  Hiapl^pg 
or  suspension  from  hb  office :  but  the  canonists  have  sinoe 
distinguished  between  a  deposition  and  a  degradation;  the 
one  being  now  used  as  a  greater  punishment  than  the  other, 
because  the  bishop  takes  from  the  criminid  all  the  badges  of 
his  order,  and  afterwards  delivers  him  to  the  secular  judge, 
where  he  cannot  purge  himself  of  the  oiffisnce  whereof  he  is 
convicted,  &c. 

There  is  likewise  a  degradation  d  a  hrd  or  a  knight,  &c  st 
common  law ;  when  they  are  attainted  of  treason ;  as  in  Hil. 
18  Ed.  2.  Andrew  Harda,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  also  a 
knight,  was  degraded,  and  when  judgment  of  treason  was 
pronounced  aeainst  him,  his  sword  was  broken  over  his  head, 
and  his  spurs  hewn  off  his  heels,  &c  And  there  is  a  degrading 
by  act  cf  parliament ;  for  by  stat.  13  Car,  2.  c.  16.  William 
Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry  Midmay,  and  others,  were  d^;raded 
from  all  titles  of  honour,  dignities,  and  pre-eminences,  and 
none  d  them  to  bear  or  use  the  title  of  lard,  knight,  esquire, 
or  gentleman,  or  any  coat  of  arms,  for  ever  wfur.  See  tlt« 
Peers. 

DEHORS,  Fr.  nnthouL'}  A  word  used  in  ancient  pleading 
when  a  thinff  is  without  the  knd,  &C.,  or  ottt  of  the  point  in 
question.     Vide  Hors  de  son  fee. 

DE  INJURIA  SUA  PROPRIA,  absque  tali  oansa,  an 
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words  used  in  replieatioiis»  in  actions  of  trtqpaisi.  1  UL 
Abr.  427*  When  one  justifies  I17  command  or  authority  derived 
from  another,  or  if  a  defendant  justifies  by  authority  at  com- 
mon law,  as  a  constable  by  arrest  for  breach  of  the  peace  ;  or  if 
he  justifies  by  act  of  par] lament,  &c  the  plaintiff  may  reply, 
that  he  did  it  ^  Aw  awn  wrong,  wUhoui  any  $uch  cause  at  the 
defendant  has  alleged.  Cro.  Elk.  589 :  ^  Salk,  6S8.  To  an 
ayowiy  justifying  a  distress  for  a  poor  rate  as  collected,  a.  plea 
de  injund  sud  proprid  was  held  good  by  Parke  and  Patteson, 
Justices,  Lord  Tenterdem,  C,  J.  dissent.  Setby  v*  BardtmSf 
S  Barn.  Sf  AdoL  2.   See  this  Diet  tits.  Trespass,  Pleading. 

DEI  JUDICIUM.  The  old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal  was  so 
called,  because  they  thoueht  it  an  appeal  to  God,  for  the  justice 
of  a  cause,  and  verily  bdieved  that  the  decision  was  according 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Divine  Providence.  See  tit. 
Ordeat 

DEIS,  or  Dais.  The  high  table  of  a  monastery.  See  Dagus. 

DELATURA,  Saxon.J  An  accusation;  and  sometimes 
hath  been  taken  for  the  reward  of  an  informer.  Leges  H.  1. 
c.  46 :  Leges  Inm  20.  apud  Brampton. 

DEL  CREDERE.  In  a  confined  sense  a  commission  del 
credere  is  an  undertaking  by  an  insurance  broker,  for  an 
additional  premium,  to  insure  his  principal  against  the  contin- 
eency  of  the  failure  of  the  under-writer.  See  Grove  Sf  at  v. 
Uubois,  1  Term  Rep.  1 12 :  Bize  v.  Dickason,  Id.  285 :  Morris 
v.  Cleasbif,  4  Af.  4-  S.  566. 

In  a  more  enlarged  sense  the  nature  of  a  commission  del 
credere,  appears  from  the  case  of  Mackenzie  S^  oT  v.  Scott, 
Brown's  Pari.  Cases,  8vo.  vL  280.  to  be  as  follows: — 

Del  credere  is  an  Italian  mercantile  phrase  signifying  the 
same  as  the  English  term  guarantee*  or  warranttft  or  the 
Scotch  term  warrandice :  and  when  apjdied  to  the  situation  of 
a  factor,  is  understood  in  the  fi>llowing  sense.  A  factor  who  has 

neral  orders  to  dispose  of  goods  tor  his  constituent  to  the 

St  advantage,  is,  like  all  factors,  liable  only  to  that  degree  of 
diligence  whidi  a  prudent  man  uses  in  his  own  afiairs ;  and 
consequently  a  factor  is  authorised  to  duq^KMe  of  the  goods 
aooordiDg  to  the  best  terms  which  can  be  attained ;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  he  has  done  so,  and  that  he  has  sold  his  goods 
to  persona  in  reputed  good  circumstances  at  the  time,  and  to 
whom  he  would  have  gjlven  credit  in  his  own  affairs,  he  will 
not  be  liable  to  his  constituent  although  some  of  these  persona 
should  fail ;  and,  for  such  trouble,  the  fiactor  is  generally  paid 
by  a  per  oentage  upon  the  goods  sold,  and  in  this^case  th^  con- 
stituent runs  the  risk  of  the  credit  ^  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  are  so  sohL  Many  merchants  do  not  choose  to  run 
this  risk,  and  to  trust  to  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the 
factor;  and  therefore  the  agreement  called  del  credere  was 
invented,  by  which  the  factor,  for  an  additional  premium 
when  he  sells  goods  on  credit,  becomes  bound  to  warrant  the 
solvency  of  the  purchasers ;  and  renders  himself  liable  in  all 
events  for  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the  goods  sold.  In  the 
case  of  Mackenzie  v.  Scott  above  quoted,  where  a  factor  under 
a  commission  del  credere  sold  goods  and  took  accepted  bills 
from  the  purchasers,  endorsed  those  bills  to  a  banker  at  the 
place  of  sale,  and  received  the  banker^s  bill  payable  to  the 
factor's  order  on  a  house  in  London,  which  bill  the  factor  in- 
dorsed and  transmitted  to  his  principal,  who  got  the  same 
accepted,  the  acceptor  and  drawer  failing,  the  £actor  was  held 
answerable  for  the  amount  of  the  bill.  See  Bae.  Ab.  tit. 
Merchant,  Principal  and  Factor,  vol.  5.  (7th  ed.)  and 
7  Taunt.  164.  It  is  now  settled  that  an  agent  with  a  del 
credere  commission  is  only  a  surety,  and  not  the  principal 
debtor  to  his  employer,  and  it  must  be  averred  and  proved  in 
proceeding  against  the  agent  that  the  principal  debtor  has 
made  default.  4  Maule  ^  S.  566 :  6  Taunt  519:  1  Maule  4* 
S.  494 ;  and  see  Mr.  Lloyd's  note  to  Pal^  on  Princ.  ^  Agent, 
p.  S.  (3d  ed.)  Consequently  the  del  credere  commission  l^ing 
a  contract  merely  between  the  broker  and  his  principal,  does 
not  afiect  the  rights  of  third  parties  not  privy  to  the  contract. 
Jbid. ;  and  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Set'4)ff'  (ed.  by  Gwillim  &  Dodd.) 
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DELEGATES.  Commissioners  of  appeal  ai^ointed  by  the 
king  under  the  great  seal,  in  cases  of  a^ieals  from  the  Eccle* 
siastical  Court,  &c  by  stat.  25  H.  8.  c.  I9.  The  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  of  the  Court  of  Delegates  are  now  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  privy  council  by  the  2  and  3  Iv,  4.  c«  9S*  See  tit. 
Cmart^Ecdesiastical,  6. 

DELF.  From  the  Sax.  del/an,  to  dig  or  delve.^  A  quarry 
or  mine,  where  stone  or  coal,  &c.  are  dug.     Stat.  31  EUz.  7. 

DELIVERANCE.  When  a  criminal  is  brougjht  to  trial, 
and  the  clerk  in  court  asks  him  whether  he  is  Guilty  or  Nol 
guilty,  to  which  he  replies  Not  guilty,  and  puts  himself  on 
God  and  his  country,  the  derk  wishes  him  a  giiod  deliverance. 
See  Trial. 

DELIVERY  OF  DEEDS.    See  tits.  Bate,  Deed. 

DEMAND,  Fr.  demande^  Lat.  postulatum,"^  A  calling  upon 
a  man  for  any  thing  due.  There  are  two  manner  of  demands, 
the  one  in  deed,  the  other  in  law :  in  deed  as  in  a  prascipe  quod 
reddat,  there  is  an  express  demand.  Every  entry  on  land> 
distress  for  rent,  taking  of  goods,  &c,  which  may  be  done 
without  words,  is  a  demand  in  law.    8  Rep,  \5S. 

It  is  also  said  there  are  three  sorts  of  demands;  one  in 
writing  without  speaking,  and  that  is  in  every  prascipe ;  one 
without  writing,  being  a  verbal  demand  of  the  person,  who  is 
to  do  or  perform  the  thing ;  and  another  made  without  either 
word  or  writing,  which  is  a  demand  in  law,  in  cases  of  entries 
on  lands,  &c  As  an  entry  on  land  and  tsJdng  a  distress,  are 
a  demand  in  law  of  the  land  and  rent,  so  the  bringing  an  action 
of  debt  fbr  money  due  on  an  obligation  is  a  demand  in  law  of 
the  debt.  1  LilL  432 :  1  Nets.  Abr.  Debts,  dairas,  &c.  are 
to  be  demanded  and  made  in  time  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
21  Jac.  1.  c.  i6.  and  other  statutes;  or  they  will  be  lost  by 
law.     See  tit.  Limitation  of  Actions. 

Where  there  is  a  duty  which  the  law  makes  payable  on 
demand,  no  demand  need  be  made ;  but  if  there  is  no  duty  till 
demand,  in  such  case  there  must  be  a  demand,  to  make  the 
duty.  1  Lilt.  4^32 :  Cro.  EUz.  548.  See  Carter  v.  Ring,  3  Camp. 
459>  Upon  a  penalty  the  party  need  not  make  a  demand, 
as  he  must  in  the  case  of  a  nomine  poena: ;  for  if  a  man  be  bound 
to  pay  20L  on  such  a  day,  and  in  default  thereof  to  pay  40/1, 
the  40/.  must  be  paid  without  demand.  1  Mod.  89.  If  a  man 
leases  land  by  indenture  for  years,  reserving  a  rent  payable  at 
certain  da3ni,  and  the  lessee  covenants  to  pay  the  said  rent  at 
the  days  limited ;  the  lessor  is  entitled  to  his  rent,  without 
demand,  for  the  lessee  is  obliged  to  pay  it  at  the  days,  by 
force  of  his  covenant.  2  Danv,  Abr.  101.  But  if  a  lessor 
makes  a  lease  rendering  rent,  and  the  lessee  covenant  to  pay 
the  rent,  being  lawfully  demanded,  the  lessee  is  not  bound  to 
pay  the  rent  without  a  demand.  Ibid.  102.  But  if  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  landlord  may  re-enter,  although  no  demand  is 
made,  a  demand  is  not  necessary.    2  Bam.  4*  Cres.  492. 

A  person  makes  a  lease  for  life,  or  years,  reserving  a  rent 
upon  condition,  that  if  the  lessee  doth  not  pay  the  rent  at  the 
day,  that  then  without  any  demand  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
lessor  to  reenter ;  by  this  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  the 
lessor  may  enter  on  non-payment  of  the  rent  without  any  de- 
mand.  2  Danv.  Abr.  100.  A  lease  for  years,  with  condition 
to  be  void,  on  non-payment  of  the  rent,  is  not  void  unless  the 
rent  be  demanded ;  and  an  interest  shall  not  be  determined, 
without  an  actual  demand.  Hob.  67.  331 :  2  Mod.  264.  But 
now  by  the  statutes  relative  to  rents,  an  ejectment  may  be  main* 
tained  without  an  actual  demand  if  there  is  a  proviso  for  re- 
entry, and  half  a  year's  rent  in  arrear,  and  no  sufficient  distress, 
on  the  premises.  See  stats.  4  G.  2.  c.  28.  §  2 :  11  G.  2.  c.  19 : 
§  16.  and  this  Diet.  tits.  Ejectment,  Lea&e,  Rent,  And  this 
although  the  proviso  for  re-entry  contain  the  words  ''  being 
lawJuUy  demanded."    2  Maule  ^  S.  525.  ' 

A  demand  is  to  be  legal,  and  made  in  such  manner  as  the  law 
requires :  if  it  be  for  rent  of  a  messuage  and  lands,  it  ought  to 
be  made  at  the  messuage,  at  the  fore  door  of  the  house,  the  most 
notorious  place :  where  lands  and  woods  are  let  together,  the 
rent  is  to  be  demanded  on  the  land  as  the  most  worthy  thing, 
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and  on  the  most  public  part  thereof;  if  wood  only  be  leased, 
the  demand  must  be  made  at  the  gate  of  the  wood,  &c.  1  Inst, 
201 :  Popk.  58.   Vide  Dyer,  51 :  1  Leon,  425:  Cro.  EHz,  209- 

He  that  would  enter  for  a  condition  broken,  which  tends  to 
the  destruction  of  an  estate,  roust— 1.  Demand  the  rent. — 2. 
Upon  the  land,  if  there  is  no  house. — 3.  If  there  is  a  house,  at 
the  fore  door ;  though  it  is  not  material  whether  any  person  be 
in  the  house  or  no. — 4.  If  the  appointment  is  at  any  other 
place  off  the  land,  the  demand  must  be  at  that  place. — 5.  The 
time  of  the  demand  is  to  be  certain,  that  the  tenant  may  be 
there,  if  he  will,  to  pay  the  rent :  and  the  last  time  of  demand 
of  the  rent,  must  be  such  a  convenient  time  before  the  sun- 
setting  of  the  last  day  of  payment,  as  the  money  may  be  num- 
bered. The  lessor  or  his  sufficient  attorney  is  to  remain  upon 
the  land,  the  last  day  on  which  the  rent  due  ought  to  be  paid, 
until  it  be  so  dark  that  he  cannot  see  to  tell  the  money :  and  if 
the  money  thus  demanded  is  not  paid,  this  is  a  denial  in  law, 
though  there  are  no  words  of  denial ;  upon  which  a  re-entry 
may  be  made,  &c.  1  Inst,  201,  202  :  4  Rep,  IS.  See  farther 
tit.  Entry,  As  to  demand  of  lands,  see  tit.  Fine  :  and  as  to  a 
demand  and  refusal  of  goods,  being  evidence  of  a  conversion, 
see  tit.  Trover. 

As  a  release  of  suits  is  more  large  than  of  quarrels  or  actions ; 
so  a  release  of  demands  is  more  l^ge  and  beneficial  than  either 
of  them.  By  a  release  of  all  demands,  all  executions,  and  all 
freeholds,  and  inheritances,  executory,  are  released :  by  a  re- 
lease of  demands  to  the  disseisor,  the  right  of  entry  in  the  land, 
and  all  that  is  contained  therein,  is  released.  And  he  that 
releaseth  all  demands,  excludes  himself  from  all  actions,  entries, 
and  seizures :  but  a  release  of  all  demands,  is  no  bar  in  a  writ 
of  error  to  reverse  an  outlawry.  8  Co,  153,  154.  See  tit. 
Release, 

DEMANDANT,  petens^  All  civil  actions  are  prosecuted 
either  by  demands  or  plaints,  and  the  pursuer  is  called  demand- 
ant,  in  actions  real ;  and  plaintiff,  in  personal  actions :  in  a  real 
action,  lands,  &c.  are  demanded.     Co,  Lit.  127* 

DEMAND  OF  MONEY.  Chattel  or  viduable  security 
with  menaces  or  by  force,  with  intent  to  steaHne  same,  is  felony, 
and  the  offender  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  imprisoned 
ajid  whipped,  by  stat.  7  and  8  G,  4.  c,  29,  §  6 :  and  by  §  8.  per- 
sons knowingly  sending  or  delivering  any  letter  or  writing 
demanding  with  menaces  any  such  money,  chattel,  &c.  are  sub- 
jected to  the  like  punishment. 

DEM  EASE.     Death.     Scotch  Diet,  See  Demise. 

DEMEINE,  DEMAIN,  DEMESNE,  Fr.---Lat.  domini-- 
cum,  domanium  ;  also  written  domaine,  and  signiBeth  patrimo^ 
nium  domini,'\  Demains  according  to  common  speech  are  the 
lord's  chief  manor-place,  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging; 
terra  dominicales,  which  he  and  his  ancestors  have  from  time 
to  time  kept  in  their  own  manual  occupation,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  themselves  and  their  families:  and  all  the  parts 
of  a  manor,  except  what  is  in  the  hands  of  freeholders,  are  said 
to  be  demains.  Copyhold  lands  have  been  accounted  demains, 
because  they  that  are  the  tenants  hereof  are  judged  in  law  to 
have  no  other  estate  but  at  the  will  of  the  lord ;  so  that  it  is 
•till  reputed  to  be,  in  a  manner,  in  the  lord's  hands:  but  this 
word  is  oftentimes  used  for  a  distinction  between  those  lands 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the 
hands  of  bis  lessee  demised  at  a  rack-rent,  and  such  other  land 
appertaining  to  the  manor,  which  belongeth  to  free  or  copy- 
holders. Bract,  lib,  4.  tract.  3,  c.  9'  Fleta,  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  As 
demains  are  lands  in  the  lord's  hands  manually  occupied,  some 
have  thought  this  word  derived  from  de  manu  ;  but  it  is  from 
the  Fr.  demaine,  which  is  used  for  an  inheritance,  and  that 
comes  from  dwninium,  because  a  man  has  a  more  absolute  domi- 
nion over  that  which  he  keeps  in  his  hands,  than  of  that  which 
he  lets  to  his  tenants.     Blount. 

Domanium  properly  signifies  the  kind's  lands  in  France, 
appertaining  to  him  in  property  :  and  in  like  manner  do  we  in 
some  sort  use  it  here  in  England ;  for  all  lands,  it  is  said,  are 
either  mediately  or  immediately  held  of  the  crown ;  and  when  | 


a  man  in  pleading  would  signify  his  land  to  be  his  own  he  saith, 
that  he  is  seised  thereof  in  his  demain  (or  rather  demesne)  asrf 
fee  ;  whereby  is  meant,  that  although  his  land  be  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  it  depends  upon  a  superior  lord,  and  is  held  by  rent 
or  service,  &c.  Lit,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  From  this  it  hath  been 
observed,  that  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  common  person  cannot 
be  true  demesnes :  and  certain  it  is,  that  lands  in  the  possession 
of  a  subject  are  called  demains  in  a  difierent  sense  from  the 
demain  lands  of  the  crown.  For  demains,  or  domains,  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject,  have  their  derivation  d  domo,  because  they 
are  lands  in  his  possession  for  the  maintaining  of  his  house : 
but  the  domains  of  the  crown  are  held  of  the  king,  who  is  abso- 
lute lord  having  proper  dominion  ;  and  not  by  any  feudal  tenure 
of  a  superior  lord,  as  of  fee.     Woods  Inst.  139. 

Demain  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  special  signification,  as  oppo- 
site to  frank-free :  for  example,  those  lands  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  are  called  ancient  de^ 
mains,  or  ancient  demesne,  and  all  others  frank-free ;  and  the 
tenants  which  hold  any  of  those  lands  are  called  tenants  in  an* 
cient  demain,  or  ancient  demesne,  and  the  others  tenants  in 
frank-free,  &c.     Kitch,  98.  See  tit.  Ancient  Detnesne. 

DEMISE,  demissio,2  Is  applied  to  an  estate  either  in  fee, 
for  term  of  life,  or  years,  but  most  commonly  the  latter :  it  is 
used  in  writs  for  any  estate.  2  Inst.  483.  The  word  demisi,  in 
a  lease  for  years,  implies  a  warranty  to  the  lesiiee  and  hit 
assignee ;  and  upon  this  word  action  of  covenant  lies  against  the 
heir  of  the  lessor,  if  he  ousts  the  lessee ;  it  binds  the  executors 
of  the  lessor,  who  has  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  where  any  lessee 
is  evicted,  and  the  executor  hath  assets.     Dyer,  257* 

The  king's  death  is  in  law  termed  the  demise  of  the  king, 
to  his  royal  successor,  of  his  crown  and  dignity,  &c.  See  King, 
Lease,  Covenant,  Ejectment. 

DEMISE  AND  REDEMISE.  The  conveyance  by  £fc- 
mise  and  redemise  is  where  there  are  mutual  leases  made  from 
one  to  another  on  each  side  of  the  same  land,  or  something  out 
of  it ;  and  is  proper  upon  the  grant  of  a  rent-charge,  &c. 

DEMURRAGE.  An  allowance  made  to  the  master  of  a 
ship  by  his  freightors,  for  staying  longer  in  a  place  than  the 
time  first  appointed  for  his  departure.  The  amount  is  gene* 
rally  inserted  in  the  charter-party  to  be  paid  daily  as  it  becomes 
due ;  the  days  are  always  limited ;  so  that  on  the  expiration 
thereof,  and  protests  duly  made,  the  master  is  at  liberty  to 
proceed.     See  Abbot  on  Shipping,  p,  182.  (5th  ed.) 

The  word  **  Days*'  used  alone  in  a  clause  of  demurraffe  for 
unlading  in  the  river  Thames,  is  to  be  understood  of  worktng  or 
running  days  only,  and  not  to  comprehend  Sundays  or  holidays* 
by  the  usage  among  merchants  in  London.  Cochran  v.  /2W- 
bergh,  3  Espin.  N.  P.  121. 

The  payment  of  demurrage,  stipulated  to  be  made  while  a 
ship  is  waiting  for  convoy,  ceases  as  soon  as  the  convoy  is 
ready  to  depart ;  and  such  payment  stipulated  to  be  made  while 
a  ship  is  waiting  to  receive  a  cargo,  ceases  when  the  ship  is  fuUj 
laden,  and  the  necessary  clearances  are  obtained,  althouffh  the 
ship  may  in  either  case  happen  to  be  farther  detained  by  ad- 
verse winds  or  tempestuous  weather.  And  if  the  ship  has  once 
set  sail  and  departed,  but  is  afterwards  driven  back  into  port, 
the  claim  of  demurrage  is  not  thereby  revived.  Lannoy  v. 
Werry,  iv.  Pari,  cases  (8vo.)  p.  6S0 :  Jamieson  v.  Lawrie,  vi. 
Pari,  cases  (8vo.)  p.  474.  See  also  Marshall  v.  De  la  Torre, 
1  Esjnn,  N.  P.  367.    . 

If  a  contract  of  freight  and  demurrage  be  entered  into  by 
deed,  the  plaintiff  cannot  declare  in  debt  generally,  and  give 
the  deed  in  evidence ;  but  ought  to  dedi^  upon  the  deed. 
Atty  V.  Parish,  1  Bos.  4-  PuL :  New  Rep.  J  04. 

The  master  of  a  ship  who  by  the  bill  of  lading  has  under- 
taken to  deliver  goods  to  the  consignee  on  payment  of  freight, 
cannot  maintain  an  action  against  the  consignee  on  the  im^ed 
contract  to  pay  demurrage.  Evans  v.  Forster,  1  Barn.  4* 
Adol.  1  ]  8. 

DEMURRER.  Fom  the  Lat  demorare,  Fr.  demeurer.2 
A  pause  or  stop  put  to  any  action  upon  a  point  of  difficulty. 
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which  must  he  determined  hy  the.  court,  hefore  any  farther 
proceedings  can  he  had  therein :  for  in  every  action  the  point 
of  controversy  cpnsbts  either  in  foct  or  in  law  ;  if  in  Jact,  that 
is  tried  hy  the  Jury  ;  hut  if  in  Ian,  that  is  determined  hy  the 
court. 

A  demurrer,  therefore^  is  an  issue  upon  matter  of  law.  It 
confesses  the  facts  to  he  true,  as  stated  hy  the  opposite  party ; 
hut  denies  that  hy  the  law  arising  upon  those  facts,  any  injury 
is  done  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  has  made  out  a 
lawful  excuse,  according  to  the  party  which  first  demurs, 
{demoraiur,  moralur  in  lege,)  that  is,  rests  or  ahides  in  law  upon 
the  point  in  question.  As,  if  the  matter  of  the  declaration  be  in- 
sufficient in  law  (as  by  not  assigning  any  sufficient  trespass,  &c), 
then  the  defendant  demurs  to  the  declaration.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  defendant's  excuse  or  plea  he  invalid  (as  if  he  pleads 
that  he  committed  the  trespass  by  authority  from  a  stranger, 
without  making  out  the  straneer's  right),  here  the  plaintiff 
may  demur  to  the  plea :  and  so  in  every  other  part  of  the  pro« 
ceedings. 

The  form  of  such  demurrer  is  by  averring  the  declaration  or 
plea,  the  replication  or  rejoinder,  to  be  insufficient  in  law  to 
maintain  the  action  or  the  defence ;  and  therefore  praying 
judgment  for  want  of  sufficient  matter  alleged.  Sometimes 
demurrers  are  merely  for  want  of  sufficient  form  in  the  writ  or 
declaration.  But  in  case  of  exception  to  the  form  or  manner  of 
pleading,  the  party  demurring  must  by  sials,  27  Eliz,  c.  5; 
4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16*.  setfcnrth  the  cav^ef  of  his  demurrer.  See 
tits.  AmendtnefH,  Pleading.  And  upon  either  a  general  or  such 
special  demurrer,  the  opposite  party  must  aver  is  to  be  sufficient, 
which  is  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer ;  and  then  the  parties  are 
at  issue  in  point  of  law  ;  which  issue,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
judges  of  the  court  before  which  the  action  is  brought  must 
determine.  S  Comm,  314:  Finch,  L.  lib.  4.  c.  40:  1  Inst.  7 1. 

A  demurrer  is  admitting  the  matter  of  fact,  since  it  refers  the 
law  arising  on  (he  fact  to  the  Judgment  of  the  court ;  and  there- 
fore the  fact  is  taken  to  be  true  on  such  demurrer,  or  otherwise 
the  court  has  no  foundation  on  which  to  make  any  judgment. 
Gilb.  Hist,  of  C.  P.  55. 

As  a  demurrer  at  common  law  did  confess  ail  matters  formally 

pleaded  ;  so  now  by  the  statutes  a  general  demurrer  does  con" 

Jess  all  matters  pleaded,  though  informally.     Hob.  233.     See 

Stephen  on  Pleading,  p.  1 62.     But  a  special  demurrer  admits 

only  facts  well  pleaded.     Ibid. 

Demurrers  are  general,  without  showing  any  particular 
causes ;  or  special,  where  the  causes  of  demurrer  are  particularly 
set  down :  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  not  to  be  prayed 
upon  an  insufficient  declaration  or  plea,  otherwise  than  by  a 
demurrer ;  when  the  matter  comes  judicially  before  the  court. 
If  in  pleadings,  &c.  a  matter  is  insufficiently  alleged,  that  the 
court  cannot  give  certain  judgment  upon  it,  a  general  demurrer 
will  suffice ;  and  for  want  of  substance,  a  general  demurrer  is 
good :  but  for  want  of  form,  there  must  be  a  special  demurrer, 
and  the  causes  specially  assigned.  The  practice  is  now  on 
a  special  demurrer,  to  take  advantage  of  any  real  error,  though 
not  expressed,  in  the  causes  assigned. 

For  examples  of  cases  where  a  special  demurrer  is  considered 
necessary,  and  where  on  the  other  hand  a  general  demurrer  is 
sufficient,  see  10  East,  139.  359:  2  H.  Black.  259:  5  Term 
72.409. 

A  man  who  demurs  generally,  shall  take  advantage  of  all 
matters  which  are  requisite  to  show  a  good  right  or  tiue  in  the 
plaintiff.    Plowd.  Comm.  66.  a. :  Hob.  301. 

If  a  man  demurs  for  form,  he  must  show  specially  the  causes 
of  demurrer.  2  RoL  330 :  Stats.  27  Eliz.  c.  5 :  4,  5  Anne, 
c.  l6:  R.  M.  1654.  §  17.  The  plaintiff,  however,  need  never 
demur  specially  to  a  plea  in  abatement.     2  Maule  4*  S.  485. 

If  there  be  a  general  demurrer  to  the  declaration,  the  plain- 
tiff may  apply  to  a  judge  for  a  summons  for  leave  to  amend ; 
if  not,  he  may  proceed  to  join  in  demurrer,  and  make  up  the 
demurrer-book  himself,  a  copy  of  which  he  is  to  deliver  to 
defendant's  attorney,  and  if  not  paid  for  on  demand,  sign  judg- 


ment. R,  TV.  12  W.  3.  (now  allowed  in  costs  and  need  not  be 
paid  for  on  delivery.)  In  case  of  a  demurrer  to  a  plea,  &c.  by 
a  plaintiff,  the  demurrer-book  cannot  be  made  up  hy  the  defend- 
ant, until  default  made  by  the  plaintiff.  R.  E.  11  W.  3. 

If  a  defendant  pleads  to  part,  and  demurs  to  part ;  the  de- 
murrer should  first  he  determined,  and  the  issue  last ;  because 
upon  the  trial  of  the  issue  the  jury  may  assess  damages  as  to 
both.  Palm*  517-  Where  there  is  a  demurrer  in  part,  and 
issue  is  joined  upon  the  other  part,  and  the  plaintiff  hath  judg- 
ment on  the  demurrer ;  here  he  may  enter  a  non-pros,  as  to 
the  issue,  and  proceed  to  a  writ  of  inquiry  upon  the  demurrer : 
but  otherwise  he  cannot  have  such  writ  of  inquiry.  1  Salk. 
219.     See  1  Stra.  532.  574. 

If  there  be  three  counts  in  the  declaration,  to  which  there  is 
a  general  demurrer ;  if  any  one  of  the  counts  be  good,  judg- 
ment must  be  for  the  plaintiff,  if  such  count  cannot  he  joined 
with  the  other  two.     1  Wils.  252. 

A  demurrer  is  to  be  signed,  and  argued  on  both  sides  by 
counsel.  After  a  demurrer  is  joined,  the  plaintiff  having  en- 
tered it  on  the  roll,  delivers  the  roll  to  the  secondary,  and 
makes  a  motion  for  a  consilium  or  day  to  argue  it,  which  the 
court  grants  of  course  on  the  secondary's  reading  the  record  ; 
then  the  demurrer  must  be  entered  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  court- 
book  with  the  secondary,  who,  on  his  rule,  sets  down  the  day 
appointed  for  argument,  at  least  four  days  before  the  demurrer 
is  argued:  and  paper- books,  containing  all  the  proceedings  at 
length,  which  are.  afterwards  entered  on  record,  are  made  and 
delivered  to  the  judges  two  days  before  argument.  See  Tidd, 
ch.  29.  (9th  ed.) 

By  a  rule  of  court  of  Hil  38  G.  3.  the  points  intended  to 
be  argued  in  demurrer,  are  to  be  set  down  in  the  margin  of  the 
paper-book  delivered  to  the  judges ;  which  rule,  the  court  has 
since  observed,  was  not  a  new  rule,  but  the  revival  of  an  old  one, 
made  in  Ed.  2.  Jac.2.  (Vide 2  Tidd's  Pract.  chap.  29.)  2  EasVs 
Rep.  287.  in  note  (a.) 

The  demurrant  argues  first,  and  the  court  will  hear  but  two 
counsel,  viz.  one  of  a  side ;  and,  if  desired  on  either  side  (unless 
the  case  be  very  plain),  the  court  will  hear  farther  arguments 
the  next  term.  Demurrers  are  now  frequently  put  in  for  delay. 
In  such  cases,  the  party  wishing  to  avoid  the  delay  makes  up 
four  demurrer-books  and  delivers  to  the  judges  two  days  before 
the  day  when  judgment  is  moved  for ;  which  is  given  of  course 
without  argument. 

When  the  court  gives  judgment  on  demurrer  in  debt  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  action,  the  judgment  is  for  the  plaintiff  to  reco- 
ver his  debt,  costs,  and  damages ;  but  if  it  be  in  action  on  the 
case,  a  %vrit  of  inquiry  of  damages  must  be  awarded,  before  the 
plaintiff  can  ha ve^na/ judgment ;  or  if  the  action  be  on  bill  of 
exchange,  or  promissory  note,  the  plaintiff  may  obtain  a  rule 
to  refer  the  same  to  the  master  to  assess  the  damages,  compute 
interest,  &c,  and  after  costs  are  taxed,  final  judgment  is  en- 
tered, &C.,  and  execution  may  be  sued  out.  If  judgment  on 
the  demurrer  is  for  the  defendant  in  the  action,  the  judgment 
is,  that  the  plaintiff  take  nothing  by  his  writ,  bill,  9sc.,  and  that 
the  defendant  go  without  day.     Wood's  Inst.  603. 

After  judgment  for  plaintiff  on  demurrer,  without  argument, 
and  general  damages  assessed,  the  Court  of  C.  P.  reniscd  to 
permit  the  defendeint  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  the 
ground  that  the  damages  appeared  to  be  partly  given  upon  a 
count  in  the  declaration  which  could  not  be  sustained ;  for  the 
defendant  had  the  opportunity  of  excepting  to  that  count  en 
demurrer.     Creswell  v.  Packham,  6  Taunton,  650.  (630.) 

General  demurrer  being  entered,  it  cannot  he  afterwards 
waived  without  leave  of  the  court,  hut  a  special  demurrer  gene- 
rally may,  unless  the  plaintiff  hath  lost  a  term,  or  the  assises  by 
the  defendant's  demurring.     Tidd's  Prac.  ch.  29. 

After  demurrer  to  one  count  of  a  declaration,  plaintiff  may 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi  on  that  count,  and  proceed  to  trial  on  the 
others.  Bertram  v.  Gordon,  6  Taunton,  444. 

It  b  a  rule  that  on  demurrer  the  court  will  consider  the  whole 
record,  and  give  judgment  for  the  party,  who,  on  the  whole 
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appears  to  be  entitled  to  it.  Tkus  on  demuner  to  the  replica- 
tion>  if  the  court  think  the  replication  bad,  but  perceive  a  sub- 
stantial fault  in  the  plea,  they  will  give  judgment,  not  for  the 
defendant,  but  the  plaintiff,  provided  the  dedamtion  be  good ; 
but  if  the  declaration  also  be  bad  in  substance,  then  upon  the 
same  principle  judgment  would  be  given  for  the  d^endant. 
This  rule  belongs  to  the  general  principle  stated  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  when  judgment  is  to  be  given,  whether  the  issue 
be  in  law  or  f^t,  and  whether  the  cause  have  proceeded  to 
issue  &r  not,  the  court  is  always  bound  to  examine  the  wlu^ 
record,  and  adjudge  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  according  to 
the  legal  right,  as  it  may  on  the  whole  appear.  It  is  however 
subject  to  the  following  exceptions: — First,  if  the  plaintiff 
demur  to  a  plea  in  abatement,  and  the  court  dedde  against  the 
plea,  they  will  give  judgment  of  respondeat  ouster,  without 
regard  to  any  defect  m  the  declaration.  Secondly^  the  court 
wul  not  look  back  into  the  record,  to  adjudge  in  favour  of  any 
apparent  right  in  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  plaintiff  have  himself 
put  his  action  upon  that  ground ;  thus,  where,  on  a  covenant  to 
perform  an  award,  and  not  to  prevent  the  arbitrators  from 
making  an  award,  the  plaintiff  declared  in  covenant,  and 
assigned  as  a  breach,  that  the  defendant  would  not  pay  the  sum 
awarded;  and  the  defendant  pleaded  that  before  the  awaxd 
made,  he  revoked,  by  deed,  the  authority  oi  the  arbitrators,  to 
which  the  plaintiff  demurred,  the  court  held  the  plea  good,  as 
being  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  breach  alleged,  and  uerefbre 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendant ;  although  they  also  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  matter  stated  in  the  plea  would  have  entitled 
the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action,  if  he  had  alleged,  by  way 
of  breach,  that  the  defendant  prevented  the  arbitrators  from 
making  their  award.  Lastly,  the  court,  in  examining  the 
whole  record,  to  adjudge  according  to  the  a{q>arcnt  right,  will 
consider  only  the  matter  in  right  of  substance,  and  not  in 
respect  uf  mere  form,  such  as  should  have  been-  the  subfect  of 
special  demurrer.  Thus  where  the  declaration  was  open  to  aa 
objection  of  form,  such  as  shoidd  have  been  brought  fi)rward  by 
special  demurrer,  the  plea  bad-  in  substance^  and  the  defendant 
demurred  to  the  replication,  the  court  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintifi^  in  respect  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  plea ;  without 
regard  to  the  formal  defect  in,  the  dedaration.  See  further 
1  ChiUy  on  Ptead.  573:  Stephen  on  Plead,  158. 

A  demurrer  in  equity  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with  a 
demurrer  in  law;  being  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  whether  the  defendant  shall  be  bound  to  answer  the 
plaintiff's  bill :  as  for  want  of  sufficient  matter  of  equity  therein 
contained :  or  where  the  plaintiff  upon  his  own  showing  ap« 
pears  to  have  no  right ;  or  where  the  bill  seeks  a  discovery  of 
a  thing  which  may  cause  a  forfeiture  of  any  kind,  or  may  con- 
vict a  man  of  any  criminal  misbehaviour.  For  any  of  these 
causes  a  defendant  may  demur  to  a  bill  in  equity ;  and  if  on 
demurrer  the  defendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff's  bill  shall  be 
dismissed;  if  tlie  demurrer  be  over-ruled,  the  defendant  is 
ordered  to  answer.     3  Comm.  446^ 

It  is  allowed  a  good  cause  of  demurrer  in  Chancery,  that  a 
bill  Is  brought  for  part  of  a  matter  onh^,  which  is  proper  for 
one  entire  account,  because  the  plaintiff'^shall  not  split  causes, 
and  make  a  multiplicity  of  suits.     Vem,  29* 

If  an  original  bill  be  brought  Jbr  matters,  part  of  which  are 
in  a  former  bill  and  decree^  and  part  new,  or  Jy  way  ofsuppk" 
mental  bill,  the  court  will,  on  a  demurrer  to  so  much  as  was 
contained  in  the  former  decree,  send  it  to  a  master  to  see  what 
was,  and  what  was  not,  in  the  first  bill,  and  allow  the  demurrer 
accordingly.     Gilb.  E,  R,  184.     See  farther,  tit.  Chancery. 

Demurrer  to  Evidence.  This  happens  where  a  record 
or  other  matter  is  produced  in  evidence,  concerning  the  legal 
consequences  of  which  there  arises  a  doubt  in  law :  in  which 
case  the  adverse  party  may,  if  he  pleases,  demur  to  the  whole 
evidence ;  which  admits  the  truth  of  every  fact  that,  has  been 
alleged,  but  denies  the  sufficiency  of  them  all  in  point  of  law, 
to  maintain  or  overthrow  the  issue,  as  the  case  may  be.  1  Inst, 
72:  5  Rep.  104.    This  draws  the  question  of  law  from  the 


Gognixanoe  of  the  jury>  to  be  decidad«  at  it  oug^j  by  the  couct 
out  of  which  the  reocmi  is  snt.    S  ComwL  S72, 

So  if  the  plaintiff  brings  witnesses  to  prove  a  fact,  and  a 
matter  of  law  aiiseth  upon  it,  if  the  defendant  admits  their 
testimony  to  be  true,  there  also  the  defendant  may  demur  ia 
law :  and  lo  may  the  plaintiff  demur  upon  the  defendant's 
evidence.  And  in  these  cases  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  agree  on  the  nutter  o{  hd  m  dispute  ;  and  the  jury 
are  discharged;  and  the  matter  of  law  is  referred  to  tlie 
judges  to  determine. 

Sut  where  evidence  ia  nven  £br  the  king*  in  an  infonnatton 
or  other  suit,  and  the  d^endant  ofiers  to  demur  upon  it,  the 
kinff*s  counsel  are  not  obliged  to  loin  therein ;  but  the  court 
ou^t  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  the  fecial  matter.  And* 
in&ed,  because  juries  of  late  usually  find  a  doubtful  matter 
specially,  demurrers  upon  enidence  axe  now  sddom  used*  See 
5  Rep.  104:  1  Inst.  72:  2  Inst.  426. 

On  a  demurrer  to  drcumstantial  evidence  the  party  offering 
the  evidence  is  not  obl^d  to  join  in  demurrer  unless  the  party 
demurring  will  distinct^  admit  upon  the  record  every  fact,  and 
every  conclusion,  which  the  evidence  ofiered  conduces  to  prove* 
Gibson  V.  Hunter,  2  H.  Blackst.  187* 

When  an  indorsement  on  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  turns 
out  to  be  forged,  and  a  question  anses  as  to  the  proof  of  the 
identity  of  maorsor,  if  evidence  is  otgected  to  as  Ixsine  insuffi-- 
dent  for  that  purpose,  the  proper  course  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  objection  is  by  demurring  to  the  evidence,  and  not  by 
bill  of  exceptions.    3  D.  ^  R.  625. 

If  the  oourt  doth  not  agree  lo  a  demurrer  to  evidence  in  a 
civil  cause,  they  ought  to  seal  a  bill  of  exceptions.  Sec  9  Rep*. 
13.  See  tit.  Bill  of  Exceptions,  and  Ttdd^s  Prac.  865.  (9th  ed.) 

DxMUBJiBB  TO  Indictmbmts.  A  demurrer  is  incident  to 
criminal  cases  as  well  as  dvil,  when  the  fact  as  dleged  is 
allowed  to  be  true,  but  the  prisoner  joins  issue  upon  soeae  point 
of  law  in  the  indictment ;  hy  which  he  insists  that  the  fact,  ar 
stated,  is  no  felony,  treason,  or  whatever  the  crime  is  alleged 
to  be.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  felonious^ 
stealing  a  greyhound,  which  is  an  animal  in  which  no  valuable 
property  can  be  had,  and  therefore  it  is  not  iekmy,  but  only  a 
civil  trespass  to  steal  it;  in  this  case  the  party  indicted  may 
demur  to  the  indictment,  denjrtng  it  to  be  fdony,  thou^  he 
confesses  the  act  of  talcing  it.  Some  have  held  (^  H{U*  P.  C. 
257*)  that  if,  on  demurrer,  the  point  of  law  be  adjudged  against 
the  prisoner,  he  shall  have  judgment  and  execution,  as  if  con- 
victed by  verdict.  But  tins  is  denied  by  others ;  (2  Hasslu 
P.  C.  c.  32.  §  5, 6.^  who  hold,  that  in  such  case  he  shall  be 
directed  and  received  to  plead  the  general  issue.  Not  guilty, 
after  a  demurrer  determined  asainst  him ;  which  appears  the 
more  reasonaUe,  because  it  is  dear,  that  if  the  prisoner  freely 
discovers  the  fact  in  court,  and  refers  to  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
whether  it  be  felony  or  no ;  and  upon  the  fact  thus  shown,  it 
appears  to  be  felony ;  the  court  wiU  not  record  the  confbsskm, 
but  admit  him  afterwards  to  plead  not  guilty.  2  Hal.  P.  C. 
225»  See  Carr.  C.  Law.  49.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
the  same  nature,  being  for  the  most  part  a  mistake  in  point  of 
law,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  pleading ;  Mid  though  a  man  by 
mis-pleading  may  in  some  cases  lose  his  property,  yet  the  law 
will  not  su&r  him  by  such  niceties  to  lose  his  life.  However, 
upon  this  doubt,  demurrers  to  indictments  are  seldom  used; 
more  especially  since  until  a  late  statute  ^  prindpal  defects 
of  form  which  occur  in  indictments,  were  grounds  f or  arrestiqg 
or  reversing  thejudgmentaf^er  vercfictof  guilty.  But  now  by 
Sir  R.  Peets  act,  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20.  these  formal  defects,  such 
as  the  want  of  the  words  "tfiet  armis,"  "  contra  pacem,"  and 
many  others,  shall  no  longer  be  grounds  for  staying  or  revera* 
ing  the  judgment.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  still  may  be 
ol^ected  to  by  demurrer  to  the  indictment ;  see  Carringion, 
C.  L.  49;  and  therefore  it  is  the  more  important  that  the 
doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  effbct  of  a  judgment  on  demurrer 
against  a  prisoner  charged  with  fehny  shall  be  deared  up. 
I^e  Arch.  C.  L.  80.     In  misdemeanors  the  judgment  against 
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the  deiendant  on  demurrer  is  final  as  in  civil  cases.  See 
8  Barn.  4*  Cret.  $14.  espedallj  Lord  Tenterden's  judg- 
ment. 

On  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment,  the  court  will  look  into  the 
whole  record  to  see  whether  they  are  warranted  in  giving 
judgment.     1  Leack.  5St5. 

DEMY-SANGUE.  Halfrhlood:  where  a  man  marries  a 
woman,  and  hath  issue  hy  her  a  son,  and  the  wife  dying  he 
marries  another  woman,  by  whom  he  hath  also  a  son ;  now 
these  two  sons,  though  thqr  are  called  hrothert,  are  but  brothers 
of  the  half-blood,  because  they  had  not  both  one  father  and  one 
mother:  and  therefore  1^  law  they  cannot  be  heirs  to  one 
another ;  for  he  that  daims  freehold  as  heir  to  another  by  de- 
scent, must  be  of  the  whole  blood  to  him  from  whom  he  claimeth. 
Termes  de  la  Ley,    See  tits.  Descent^  Executor, 

DEN.  From  the  Sax.  den^  i.  e.  valJUf  locus  syhestrisT] 
The  name  of  places  ending  in  den,  as  Biddenden,  &c,  sign^y 
the  situation  to  be  in  a  va&ey,  or  near  woods.     BhunU 

DEN  AND  STROND.  IsaUberty  for  ships  or  vessels  to 
run  or  come  a^ore :  and  King  Edward  I.  by  charter  granted 
this  privilege  to  the  barons  of  ^e  Cinque  Ports.  Placit.  Temp. 
Ed.  I. 

DENA  TERRiB.  A  hollow  place  between  two  hSls ;  it 
is  also  used  for  a  little  portion  of  woody  ground,  commcmly 
called  a  coppice.  Domesday. 

DENARII.  A  general  term  for  any  sort  of  peeunia  nume^ 
rata,  or  ready  money.     Paroch,  Antiq.  S20. 

Dbnarii  db  Cabitatb.  Customary  oblations  made  to 
cathedral  churches  about  the  time  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
parish  priests,  and  many  of  their  people,  went  in  procession  to 
visit  their  mother  church :  this  custom  was  afterwards  dianged 
into  a  settled  due,  and  usually  chaiged  upon  the  paridi  priest ; 
though  at  first  it  was  but  a  gift  of  charity,  or  present,  to  help 
to  miuntain  and  adorn  the  bishop's  see.  Cartuhr.  Abbat. 
Glaston.  MS.  f.  15. 

DENARIUS.  An  English  penny ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  statute,  de  compositione  mensurarum,  &c   Temp.  inc. 

Dknarius  Dbi.  God's  penny,  or  earnest  money  given  and 
received  by  the  parties  to  contracts,  &c.  CarL  Ed.  1.  The 
earnest  mmiey  is  called  Denarius  Dei,  or  God's  penny,  because, 
in  former  times,  the  piece  of  money  so  given  to  bind  the  eon- 
tract,  was  given  to  God,  t.  e.  to  the  church,  or  the  poor. 

Dbnabius  S.  Pbtbi.  An  annual  payment  of  one  penny 
from  every  family  to  the  pope,  during  the  time  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  prevailed  in  this  kingdom,  paid  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter.    See  Peter  Pence* 

Dbnarius  Tbrtius  Comitatus.  Of  the,>&ieff  and  o^r 
profits  of  the  county  courts,  originally  when  those  courts  had 
superior  jurisdiction  before  other  courts  were  erected,  two  parts 
were  reserved  to  the  king,  and  a  third  part  or  penny  to  the 
eari  of  the  county ;  who  either  received  it  in  specie  at  the 
asdses  and  trials,  or  had  an  equivalent  compositioa  for  it  out 
of  the  Exchequer.    Paroch.  Antiq.  418. 

DENBER.  From  die  Sax.  den,  a  vale,  and  berg,  a  barrow, 
or  hog.3  A  place  for  the  running  and  feeding  of  hogs,  wherein 
th^  are  penned;  by  some  callea  a  stvinecomb*     CmveL 

DENIZEN.    See  tit.  ^;t>ii. 

DENSHIRING  OF  LAND.  Is  the  casting  parings  of 
earth,  turf,  and  stubUe,  into  heaps,  which  when  dned  are  burnt 
into  ashes,  for  a  ccmipost  on  pocnr  barren  land.  This  method  of 
improvement  is  used  on  taking  in  and  endosing  common  and 
waste  ground ;  and  in  many  parts  of  England  is  called  bum- 
beating,  but  in  Staffordshire  ai^  other  counties  they  term  it  <jei»- 
shiHmg  of  land. 

DE  NON  DECIMANDO,  Modus.  To  be  discharged  of 
tiUies.     See  Modus  Decimandi,  Tithes. 

DE  NON  RESIDENTIA  CLERICI  REGIS.  An  an. 
dent  writ  where  a  person  was  em]^0Ted  in  the  king^s  ser- 
vice, &C.,  to  excuse  and  discharge  bun  of  fioft-retmnce.— 
2lnsL264. 
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DE  NOVO  DAMUS.  A  clause  of  a  diarter,  which  in 
effect  renders  it  an  original  charter.     Scotch  Diet. 

DEODAND,  Deo  dandum."]  By  this  is  meant  whatever 
personal  chattel  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  death  of  any 
reasonaUe  creature :  which  is  forfeited  to  the  kinc  to  be  applied 
to  pious  uses,  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  high  almoner, 
though  formerly  destined  to  a  more  superstitious  purpose. 
1  H.  P.  C.  419:  Fleta,  Hb.  1.  c.  25. 

It  seems  to  have  been  originally  designed  as  an  expiation  for 
the  souls  of  such  as  were  snatched  away  by  sudden  death ;  and 
for  that  purpose  ought  properly  to  have  been  given  to  Holy 
Church,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apparel  of  a  stranger  who 
was  found  dead  was  applied  to  purchase  masses  for  the  good 
of  his  soul.  And  this  may  account  for  that  rule  of  law,  that 
no  deodand  is  due,  when  an  infant  under  the  age  of  discretion 
is  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cart  or  horse,  or  the  like,  not  being  in 
motion ;  whereas,  if  an  adult  person  falls  from  thence^  and  is 
killed,  the  thing  is  certainly  fc^eited ;  3  Inst.  57 :  1  H.  P.  C. 
422 ;  such  infant  being  presumed  incapaUe  of  actual  sin,  and 
therefore  not  needing  a  deodand  to  purchase  propitiatory  masses. 
1  Camm.  300. 

Thus  stands  the  law,  if  a  person  be  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
thing  standing  still.  But  if  a  horse,  or  ox,  or  other  animal  of 
his  own  motion,  kill  as  well  an  infant,  as  an  adult ;  or  if  a  cart 
run  over  him,  they  shall  in  either  case  be  forfeited  as  deodands ; 
which  is  grounded  upon  this  additional  reason,  that  such  mis- 
fortunes are  in  part  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  owner ;  and 
therefore  he  is  properly  punished  by  such  forfeiture.    Bract. 

».    *i.  C.   d. 

Where  a  thing  not  in  motion  is  the  occasion  of  a  man's 
death,  that  part  only  which  is  the  immediate  cause  is  forfeited ; 
as  if  a  man  be  climbing  up  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  and  is  killed 
by  faUing  from  it,  the  wheel  alone  is  a  deodand.  1  H.  P.  C. 
422.  But  wherever  the  thing  is  in  motion,  not  only  that  part 
which  immediately  gives  the  wound  (as  the  wheel  which  runs 
over  his  body,)  but  all  things  which  move  with  it,  and  help 
to  make  the  wound  more  dangerous  (as  the  cart  and  loading, 
which  increase  the  pressure  of  the  whed),  are  forfeited. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  owner  of  the  thing  moving  to  the 
death  of  a  person  were  concerned  in  the  killing  or  not :  for  if  a 
man  kills  another  with  my  sword,  the  sword  is  forfdted.  Dr. 
^  Stud.  d.Q.c.  51.  And  therefiire  in  all  indictments  for  homi- 
ode,  the  mstrament  of  death,  and  the  value  are  presented  and 
found  by  the  grand  jury  (as  that  the  stroke  was  given  by  a 
certain  penknife,  value  6d.),  that  the  king  or  his  grantee  may 
claim  the  deodand.  For  it  is  no  deodand  unless  it  be  presented 
as  such  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  3  Inst.  57:  Sleep.  110: 
1  Inst.  144. 

No  deodands  are  due  for  acddents  ha^^ning  upon  the  high 
sea,  that  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law :  but 
if  a  man  faUs  from  a  boat  or  ship  in  fresh  water  and  is  drowned, 
it  hath  been  said  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  in  strictness  of 
law  a  deodand.  3  Inst.  58:  \  H.  P.  C.  423:  MoU.  de  Jur. 
Marit.  2.  225. 

Juries,  however,  have  of  late  perhaps  too  frequently  taken 
upon  themsdves  to  mitigate  these  forfdtures  by  finding  only 
some  trifling  thing,  or  part  of  an  entire  thing,  to  have  be^  the 
occasion  of  the  death.  But  in  such  cases,  althou^  the  finding 
l^  the  jury  be  hardly  warrantable  by  law,  the  Court  of  K.  B. 
hath  generally  refused  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  lord  ci  the 
francUse,  to  assist  so  unequitable  a  daim.  Fast,  on  Home.  266. 

Deodands,  as  wdl  as  other  forfdtures  in  general,  wrecks, 
treasure-trove,  &c  may  be  granted  by  the  kmg  to  particular 
subjects  as  a  royal  franchise :  and  indeed  they  are  for  the  most 
part  granted  out  to  the  lords  of  manors  or  other  liberties ;  to  the 
perversion  of  their  original  design.     1  Comm.  299*  ^  ^eq. 

If  a  man  riding  over  a  river,  is  thrown  off  his  horse  by  the 
violence  of  the  water,  and  drowned,  his  horse  is  not  deocbmd ; 
for  hii  death  was  caused  per  cvrmma^tftv.    2  Co.  483. 
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If  a  person  wounded  by  any  accident^  as  of  a  caH,  horse, 
&c.,  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  after^  what  did  it  is  deodand : 
so  that  if  a  horse  strikes  a  man,  and  afterwards  the  owner  sells 
the  horse,  and  then  the  party  that  was  stricken  dies  of  the 
i:roke,  the  horse,  notwithstanding  the  sale,  shall  be  forfeited  as 
deodand.     Plowd.  260:  5  Rep.  110. 

Things  fixed  in  the  freehold,  as  a  bell  hanging  in  a  steeple, 
a  wheel  of  a  mill,  &c.,  unless  severed  from  the  freehold,  cannot 
be  deodands.  2  lust,  281.  And  there  is  no  forfeiture  of  a 
deodand,  till  the  matter  is  found  of  record,  by  the  jury  that 
finds  the  death,  who  ought  also  to  find  and  appraise  the  deo- 
dand. 5  Rep,  110:  1  Inst,  144.  After  the  coroner's  inquisi- 
tion, the  sheriff' is  answerable  for  the  value,  where  the  deodand 
belongs  to  the  king ;  and  he  may  levy  the  same  on  the  town. 
Sec,     Wherefore  the  inquest  ought  to  find  the  value  of  it. 

1  Hawk,  P.  C. 

Grants  of  deodands,  &c.  how  to  be  inrolled,  3  and  ^W,SfM. 
c.  22.  §  1.  See  Franchises,  The  goods  and  chattels  o£Jelo 
de  se,  &c.,  were  likewisely  anciently  held  to  be  deodands,  and 
are  now  forfeitable  to  the  crown.  See  tit.  Felo  de  sei  1  LU, 
443. 

DE  ONERANDO  PRO  RATA  PORTIONIS.  An 
ancient  writ,  where  a  person  was  distrained  for  rent,  that  ought 
to  be  paid  by  others  proportionably  with  him.  F,  N,  B,  234. 
If  a  man  hold  twenty  acres  of  land,  by  fealty  and  twenty 
shillings  rent,  and  he  aliens  one  acre  to  one  person,  and  another 
acre  to  another,  &c.,  the  lord  shall  not  distrain  one  alienee  for 
the  whole  rent,  but  for  the  rate  and  value  of  the  land  he  hath 
purchased,  &c.  And  if  he  be  distrained  for  more,  he  shall  have 
this  writ.     New  Nat,  Br,  586. 

DEPARTURE.  A  term  of  law  properly  applied  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  first  pleading  one  thing  in  bar  of  an  action,  and 
being  replied  unto,  in  ms  rejoinder,  quits  that  and  shows 
another  matter  contrary  to,  or  not  pursuing  his  first  plea,  which 
is  called  a  departurefrom  his  plea:  also  where  a  plaintifi'  in  his 
declaration  sets  forth  one  thing,  and  after  the  defendant  hath 
pleaded,  the  plaintiff  in  his  replication  shows  new  matter  dif- 
ferent from  his  declaration,  this  is  a  departure.     Plorvd,  7,  8 : 

2  Inst,  147*  But  if  a  plaintiff  in  his  replication  depart  from 
his  count,  and  the  defendant  takes  issue  upon  it,  if  it  be  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall  take  no  advanta^  of  that 
departure,  though  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  iJf  he  had 
demurred  upon  it.     Raym.  86 :  1  LiL  Abr,  444. 

If  a  man  plead  a  general  agreement  in  bar,  and  in  his 
rejoinder  allege  a  special  one,  this  is  a  departure  in  pleading : 
and  if  an  action  is  brought  at  common  law,  and  the  plaintiff 
by  his  replication  would  maintain  it  by  virtue  of  a  custom,  &c., 
it  hath  been  held  a  departure.  1  Nels,  Abr,  638.  Where  a 
matter  is  omitted  at  first,  it  is  a  departure  to  plead  it  after- 
wards. Ibid,  If  in  covenant  the  defendant  pleads  perform- 
ance, and  after  rejoins  that  the  plaintiff  ousted  him,  it  is  a 
departure  from  his  plea.  Raym.  22.  In  debt  upon  bond  for 
performance  of  covenants  in  a  lease,  the  defendant  pleaded 
performance ;  and  afterwards  in  his  rejoinder  set  forth  that  so 
much  was  paid  in  money,  and  so  much  in  taxes,  &c.,  upon 
demurrer  it  was  adjudged  a  departure  from  the  plea,  because 
he  had  pleaded  penormance,  and  afterwards  set  forth  other 
matter  of  excuse,  &c.     1  Salk,  221. 

Debt  upon  bond  for  performance  of  an  award,  made  for 
payment  of  money,  if  the  defendant  plead  performance,  and  the 
plaintiff  having  replied  and  assigned  a  breach  of  non-payment, 
&c,  the  defendant  rejoins  that  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  money  at 
the  day,  &c.,  this  is  a  departure  from  his  plea,  for  performance 
is  payment  of  the  money ;  and  payment,  and  ready  to  pay,  are 
different  issues.  Sid,  10:  4  Leon,  79*  In  debt  upon  bond  for 
non-performance  of  an  award,  the  defendant  pleads  that  the 
award  was,  that  he  should  release  all  suits  to  the  plaintiff, 
which  he  had  done;  the  plaintiff  replies  that  such  an  award  was 
made,  but  that  the  award  was  farther,  that  the  defendant 
should  pay  to  the  plaintiff  such  a  sum,  &c. ;  the  defendant 


rejoins  that  true  it  is,  that  by  the  award  he  was  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  the  said  sum,  but  that  the  award  was  also,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  release  to  the  defendant  all  actions,  &c.,  which 
he  had  not  done ;  on  demurrer  this  was  held  a  departure  from 
the  plea,  being  all  new  matter.  2  Bulst.  39:  Godb,  155: 
1  Nels,  637,  After  nullum  fecerunt  arbiirium,  the  defendant 
cannot  plead  that  the  award  is  void,  without  being  a  departure 
from  the  former  plea ;  and  if  where  nul  tiel  agard  is  pleaded, 
then  the  award  is  set  forth,  and  a  joinder  that  it  was  not  ten- 
dered, it  is  a  departure.     1  Lev.  133 :  Lut,  385. 

A  departure  must  be  always  from  something  that  is  material, 
or  it  will  not  be  allowed :  if  in  trespass  for  taking  goods,  the 
plaintifi*  reply,  that  after  the  taking,  the  defendant  converted 
them  to  his  own  use,  this  being  an  abuse,  makes  a  trespass ; 
and  the  conversion  is  either  trover  or  trespass  at  the  plaintifi^s 
election,  so  that  by  his  replication  he  may  make  it  trespass, 
and  be  no  departure.  1  Salk,  221,  222.  In  circumstances  of 
time,  &C.,  laid  as  to  promises,  the  plaintiff  is  not  tied  to  a 
precise  day ;  for  if  the  defendant  by  his  plea  force  the  plaintiff 
to  vary,  it  is  no  departure  from  his  declaration.  1  Nels,  640, 
641.  And  if  another  place  be  mentioned  in  the  replication,  in 
action  of  debt,  as  this  is  a  personal  thing,  it  is  no  departure, 
because  he  who  is  indebted  to  another  in  one  place,  is  so  in 
every  place.     Sid,  228. 

If  new  matter  which  explains  or  fortifies  the  bar  be  rejoined 
by  the  defendant,  it  is  not  a  departure.  1  Wils,  8.  97,  8 :  Co, 
Lit,  304.  a, 

A  departure  being  a  denial  of  what  is  before  admitted,  is  a 
sayine  and  un-saying,  and  for  that  an  issue  cannot  be  joined 
upon  It ;  it  is  bad  for  the  uncertainty.  1  Lit,  444.  See  farther, 
tits.  Pleading,  Novel  Assignment,  Trespass :  and  see  Stephen 
on  Pleading,  p,  405.  nac,  Ab.  Pleas  and  Pleading,  I. 
(7th  ed.) 

Dbparturb  in  DS8PITB  OF  THE  CouRT,  and  entry  of  it. 
See  tit.  Default, 

Departure  of  Gold  and  Silver.  The  parting  or  di- 
viding of  those  metals  from  others  that  are  coarser.  See  stat. 
4  Hen.  7.  c.  2. 

DEPOPULATIO  AGRORUM.  Destroying  and  ravaging 
a  country ;  an  offence  where  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  denied 
at  common  law.  2  Hal  PL  333 :  12  Rep.  30 :  3  lust,  204. 
See  tit.  Clergy,  Benefit  of, 

DEPOSfriON,  depositio.2  The  testimony  of  a  witness, 
otherwise  called  a  deponetit,  put  down  in  writing  by  way  of 
answer  to  interrogatories  exhibited  for  that  purpose,  in  Chan- 
cery, &c.  Proof  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  is  by  deposi* 
turns  of  witnesses :  and  the  o^ies  of  such  regularly  taken  and 
published,  are  read  as  evidence  at  the  hearing.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  examining  witnesses  in  or  near  London  there  is  an 
examiner's  office  appointed :  but  for  such  as  live  in  the  country, 
a  commission  to  examine  witnesses  is  usually  granted  to  four 
commissioners,  two  named  of  each  side,  or  any  three  or  two  of 
them  to  take  the  depositions  there.  And  if  the  witnesses 
reside  beyond  sea,  a  commission  may  be  had  to  examine  them 
there  upon  their  own  oaths ;  and  if  foreigners,  upon  the  oaths 
of  two  skilful  interpreters.  And  it  hath  been  established  that 
the  deposition  of  un  heathen  who  believes  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
taken  by  commission  in  the  most  solemn  manner  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  own  country  may  be  read  in  evidence. 
1  Atk,  21.  The  commissioners  are  sworn  to  take  the  examina- 
tions truly  and  without  partiality,  and  not  to  divulge  them  till 
published  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  their  clerks  are  fJso 
sworn  to  secrecy.  The  witnesses  are  compellable  by  process  of 
subpcena,  as  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  to  appear  and  submit 
to  examination.  And  when  their  depositions  are  taken  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  court  with  the  same  care  that  the  answer  of 
a  defendant  is  sent.     3  Comm,  449- 

After  a  witness  is  fully  examined,  the  examinations  are  read 
over  to  him,  and  the  witness  is  at  liberty  to  alter,  or  amend  any 
thing;  after  which  he  signs  them,  and  then  and  not  before^  the 
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examinatioiis  are  complete,  and  good  evidence.    1  P.  Wmt.  415. 
The  same  practice  prevails  in  ecclesiastical  causes. 

Where  a  witness  was  examined  in  a  cause  in  Chancery,  and 
before  signing  his  examination  died,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
upon  advising  with  the  Master  in  Chancery  then  in  court, 
denied  the  making  use  of  the  depositions,  as  heing  not  perfect. 
1  P.  fVms.  414. 

But  where,  after  an  order  for  publication,  defendant  era- 
nmied  a  witness,  and  then  perceiving  the  irregularity  (it  being 
after  publication),  the  defendant  on  the  usual  affidavit  by  him- 
self, his  clerk  in  court,  and  solicitor,  ihtU  they  had  not  seen,  nor 
would  not  see  any  of  the  depositions,  got  an  order  to  re^eranUne 
ibis  witness,  but  before  re-examination  the  witness  died; 
upon  affidavit  of  this.  Lord  Ch,  /.  Parker,  ordered  that  the 
defendant  might  make  use  of  the  depositions,  the  re-examina- 
tion being  prevented  by  the  act  of  God.     1  P.  Wms.  415. 

Depositions  in  the  Chancery  after  a  cause  is  determined, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  in  a  trial  at  bar  in  B.  R.  in  a  suit  for 
the  same  matter,  between  the  same  parties,  if  the  party  that 
deposed  be  dead ;  but  not  otherwise,  for  if  he  be  living,  he  must 
appear  in  person  in  court  to  be  examined,  &c.    1  LiL  Abr.  445.^ 

See  farther,  as  to  the  admission  of  written  depositions  in  evi- 
dence  at  common  law.  Bull,  N.  P.  229.  239---242 ;  and  this 
Diet.  tit.  Evidence. 

Depositions  of  informers,  &c.  taken  upon  oath  before  a 
coroner,  upon  an  inquisition  of  death,  or  before  justices  of  peace 
on  a  commitment  or  bailment  of  felony,  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence at  a  trial  for  the  same  felony ;  if  it  be  proved  on  oath 
that  the  informer  is  dead,  or  unable  to  travel,  or  kept  away  by 
the  procurement  of  the  prisoner ;  and  oath  must  be  made  that 
the  depositions  are  the  same  that  were  sworn  before  the  coroner 
or  justice,  without  any  alteration.     2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

by  Stat.  13.  G.  3.  c.  6S.  §  40.  in  case  of  indictments  and  in- 
formations in  the  King's  Bench  for  misdemeanors,  or  o£Pences 
committed  in  India,  that  court  may  award  writs  of  mandamus 
to  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  India,  to  examine  witnesses  con- 
cerning the  matters  charged  in  such  indictments  and  ofiences, 
and  the  depositions  so  taken  are  to  be  allowed  and  read  at  any 
trial  for  such  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

By  §  41.  &  42.  provision  is  made  for  taking  the  depositions 
of  witnesses  on  any  information  or  indictment  in  the  King's 
Bench,  against  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
in  India,  and  in  cases  of  proceedings  in  parliament  for  offences 
committed  in  that  country. 

And  by  §  44.  when  any  action  or  suit  in  law  or  equity,  the 
cause  whereof  shall  arise  in  India,  is  brought  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  such  court,  on  motion,  may  award  a 
writ  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  to  the  judges  of  the  courts 
in  India  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  such  examina- 
tion shall  be  allowed  and  read  at  any  trial  or  hearing  between 
the  parties  in  such  cause  or  action. 

But  it  is  enacted  by  §  45.  that  no  depositions  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  act,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  any 
capital  case,  other  than  such  as  shall  be  proceeded  against 
in  parliament. 

By  the  1  ^.  4.  c.  22.  §  1.  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the 
IS  G.  3.  c.  65.  relating  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  in 
India,  are  extended  to  all  colonies  and  places  under  the 
dominion  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  the  judges  of  the  several  courts 
therein,  and  to  all  actions  depending  in  the  courts  of  law  at 
Westminster,  in  what  country  soever  the  cause  of  action  may 
hare  arisen,  and  whether  the  same  may  have  arisen  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  the  judges  whereof  the  writ  or 
commission  may  be  directed,  or  elsewhere. 

By  §  4.  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  coiuts  at  Westminster, 
and  also  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Court  of  Pleas  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham,  and  the  several  judges  thereof,  in  every  action 
depending  in  such  court,  upon  the  application  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  such  suit,  to  order  the  examination  on  oath,  upon 
interrogatories,  or  otherwise,  before  the  master  or  prothonotary 
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of  the  said  court,  or  other  person  or  persons  named  in  such  order, 
of  any  witnesses  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  where 
the  action  shall  be  depending,  or  to  order  a  commission  to  issue 
for  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  oath,  in  any  place  or  places 
out  of  such  jurisdiction,  by  interrogatories  or  otherwise. 

In  Ducket  v.  Williams,  1  Tyrw.  502.  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer  under  this  section  granted  a  commission  to  examine 
witnesses  in  France,  in  an  action  pending  in  that  court.  A 
similar  commission  was  granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  Reynard  v.  Cope,  cited  in  note  to  1  Tyrw.  505. 

By  §  10.  no  examination  or  deposition  to  be  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  act,  shall  be  read  in  evidence  at  any  trial  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  against  whom  the  same  may  be  offered, 
unless  it  shall  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judee,  that  the 
examinant  or  deponent  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
or  dead,  or  unable  from  permanent  sickness,  or  other  permanent 
infirmity,  to  attend  the  trial. 

By  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  2.  before  any  person  charged  with  felony, 
or  suspicion  thereof,  shall  be  bailed  or  committed,  the  Justices 
shall  take  down  the  examination  in  writing  of  the  witnesses 
and  prisoner,  and  bind  over  the  parties  to  appear  at  the  trial, 
and  return  the  deposition  and  recognizance  to  the  court;  and 
by  §  3.  the  like  shall  be  done  in  cases  of  misdemeanor.  By 
§  4.  the  like  duty  is  imposed  on  coroners  taking  inquisitions  in 
murder  and  manslaughter. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  21.  stealing,  or  for  any  fraudulent 
purpose  taking  away,  or  obliterating,  injuring,  or  destroying, 
any  deposition  belonging  to  any  court  of  record  or  equity,  is  a 
mijsdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  transportation,  &c. 

Deposition  is  used  in  the  law  in  another  sense,  viz.  to  sig- 
nify the  depriving  a  person  of  some  dignity.  See  tits.  Degra^ 
dation.  Deprivation. 

Deposition  is  also  taken  for  death ;  and  dies  deposilionis,  the 
day  of  one's  death.     Lilt.  Diet. 

DEPRIVATION,  deprivatio.']  A  depriving  or  taking 
away ;  as  when  a  bishop,  parson,  vicar,  &c.,  is  deposed  from 
his  preferment.  Of  deprivations  there  are  two  sorts,  depri» 
vatio  d  ben^ficio,  and  ab  qffido;  the  deprivation  d  beneficto  is 
when  for  some  great  crime,  &c.,  a  minister  is  wholly  deprived 
of  his  living :  and  deprivatio  ab  officio  is  where  a  minister  is 
for  ever  dejprived  of  his  orders,  which  is  also  called  deposition 
or  degradation,  and  is  commonly  for  some  heinous  offence 
meriting  death,  and  performed  by  the  bishop  in  a  solemn 
manner.    Blount.    See  Degradation* 

Deprivatio  d  ben^ficio  is  an  act  of  the  Spiritual  Court, 
grounded  upon  some  crime  or  defect  in  the  person  deprived,  by 
which  he  is  discharged  from  his  spiritual  promotion  or  benefice, 
upon  sufficient  cause  proved  against  him.     1  Nets.  Abr.  641. 

Deprivation  may  also  be  by  a  particular  clause  in  some  act 
of  parliament:  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  &e.  is  declared 
lawful  by  stat.  39  Eliz,  c.  8.  And  by  the  king's  commission^ 
as  he  hath  the  supremacy  lodged  in  him,  a  bishop  may  be 
deprived ;  for  since  a  bishop  is  vested  with  that  dignity  by 
commission  from  the  king,  it  is  reasonable  he  should  be  deprived, 
where  there  is  just  cause,  by  the  same  authority:  but  the 
canons  direct,  that  a  bishop  shall  be  deprived  in  a  synod  of  the 
province ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  assembled,  by  the  archbishop 
and  twelve  bishops,  at  least,  not  as  hb  assistants,  but  as  judees* 
It  has  been  adjudged,  that  an  archbishop  may  deprive  a  bishop 
for  simony,  &c,  for  he  hath  power  over  his  suffragans,  who 
may  be  punished  in  the  archbishop's  court  for  any  offence 
against  their  duty.     1  Salk.  134.     See  tit  Bishop. 

The  causes  of  deprivation  are  many :  if  a  derk  obtain  a  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  by  simoniacal  contract ;  if  he  be  an 
excommunicate,  a  drunkard,  fornicator,  adulterer,  infidel, 
schismatic,  or  heretic;  or  guilty  of  murder,  manslaughter, 
perjury,  forgery,  &c  If  a  clerk  be  illiterate  and  not  ame  to 
perform  the  duty  of  his  church ;  if  he  be  a  scandalous  person 
in  his  life  and  conversation ;  or  bastardy  be  objected  against 
him ;  if  one  be  a  mere  layman,  and  not  in  holy  orders ;  or 
under  age,  viz,  the  age  of  twenty-three  years ;  be  disobedient 
3b 
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and  incorrigible  to  his  ordinary;  or  a  nonconformist  to  the 
canons;  if  a  parson  refuse  to  use  the  Common  Prayer^  or 
preach  in  derogation  of  it ;  do  not  administer  the  sacraments, 
or  read  the  articles  of  religion,  &c     See  tits.  Parson,  Clergy, 

If  any  parson,  yicar>  &c  have  one  benefice  with  cure  of 
souls,  and  take  plurality,  without  a  faculty  or  dispensation  ;  or 
if  he  commit  waste  in  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  church, 
called  dilapidations;  all  these  have  been  held  good  causes  for 
deprivation  of  priests.  Deg^s  Parson's  Caunseller,  98,  99> 
&c  :  3  Inst.  204.  See  tits.  Advowson,  II.,  Chaplain,  Cession. 
And  refusing  to  use  the  Common  Prayers  of  the  church,  plu- 
rality of  livings,  &c,  are  causes  of  deprivation  ipso  facto,  in 
which  case  the  diurch  shall  be  void,  without  any  sentence 
declaratory :  and  avoidances  by  act  of  parliament  need  no 
declaratory  sentence ;  but  in  other  cases  there  must  be  a  decla- 
ratory sentence.    Dyer,  275.    See  tit.  Parson. 

Where  a  benefice  is  only  voidable,  but  not  void,  before 
sentence  of  deprivation,  the  party  must  be  cited  to  appear; 
there  is  to  be  a  libel  against  him,  and  a  time  assigned  to  answer 
it,  and  also  liberty  for  advocates  to  plead,  and  after  all  a  solemn 
sentence  pronounced:  though  none  of  these  formalities  are 
required,  where  the  living  is  made  ipso  facto  void.  Can.  122. 
If  a  deprivation  be  for  a  thing  merely  of  ecclesiastical  cc^ni- 
sance,  no  appeal  lies ;  but  the  party  has  his  remedy  by  a  com- 
mission of  review,  which  is  granted  by  the  king  of  mere  grace. 
Moor,  781. 

DEPUTY,  depuiatus."]  One  that  exercises  an  office,  &c. 
in  another  man's  right;  whose  forfeiture  ox  misdemeanor 
shall  cause  him  whose  deputy  he  is  to  lose  his  office.  The 
common  law  takes  notice  of  deputies  in  many  cases,  but  it 
never  takes  notice  of  under-deputies;  fen*  a  deputy  is  generally 
but  a  person  authorised,  who  cannot  authorise  another.  1  LU. 
Ahr.  446.  A  man  cannot  make  his  deputy  in  all  cases ;  except 
the  grant  of  the  office  justify  him  in  it,  and  where  it  is  to  one 
to  execute  by  deputy,  &c. 

And  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  deputy  and 
assignee  of  an  office ;  for  an  assignee  hath  an  interest  in  the 
office  itself;  and  doUi  all  things  in  his  ovm  name;  for  whom 
his  grantor  shall  not  answer,  unless  in  special  cases.  But  a 
deputy  hath  not  any  interest  in  the  office,  but  is  only  the 
shadow  of  the  officer,  in  whose  name  he  doth  all  things.  And 
where  an  officer  hath  power  to  make  assigns,  he  may  implicitly 
make  deputies.  And  a  sheriff  may  make  a  deputy,  or  under- 
sheriff,  although  he  have  not  such  express  words  in  his  patent. 
9  Rep.  ^.^CoweL 

A  deputy  cannot  make  a  deputy,  because  it  implies  an  assign- 
ment or  his  whole  power,  which  it  cannot  assign  over ;  but  he 
may  impower  another  to  ^  a  particular  act.  1  Salk.  96:  Lit,  379* 
And  a  factor  cannot  delegate  his  employment  to  another,  so 
as  to  raise  a  privity  between  that  other  and  the  principal. 
2  Maule  Sf  S,  299-    And  see  9  Ves.  236:  1  Younge  8f  J,  387. 

Judges  cannot  act  by  deputy,  but  are  to  hold  their  courts  in 
person ;  for  they  may  not  transfer  their  power  over  to  others. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1.  §  9*  But  it  has  been  adjudged,  that 
recorders  may  hold  their  courts  by  deputy.  1  I^ev.  76.  The 
office  of  Custos  Brevium  and  Chirographer  in  C.  P.  cannot  be 
executed  by  deputy.  1  Nds.  Ahr,  644.  A  steward  of  a  court 
may  make  a  deputy ;  and  acts  of  an  under-steward's  deputy 
have  been  held  good  in  some  cases.     Cro,  Eliz.  534. 

A  coroner  ought  not  to  execute  his  office  by  deputy,  it 
being  a  judicial  office  of  trust ;  and  judicial  offices  are  annexed 
to  the  person.  1  IM.  446.  But  the  coroner  of  the  Admiralty 
may  appoint  a  deputy,  for  the  power  is  conferred  by  his  patent. 
See  Jervis  on  Coroners,  p.  56.  If  the  office  of  parkendiip  be 
granted  to  one,  he  may  not  grant  this  to  another ;  because  it  is 
an  office  of  trust  and  confidence.     Terms  de  la  Ley. 

A  bailiff  of  a  liberty  may  make  deputy.  Cro.  Jac,  240.  And 
a  constable  may  make  a  deputy,  who  may  execute  the  warrant 
directed  to  the  constable,  &c    2  Danv.  482.     See  tit.  Constable. 

When  an  office  descends  to  an  infant,  idiot,  &c  such  may 
make  a  deputy  of  course.  9  -R^P*  47*  Where  an  office  is  granted 


to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  he  may  make  an  assignee  of  that  office, 
and  by  consequence  a  deputy. 

A  deputy  of  an  office  hath  no  interest  therein,  but  doth  all 
things  in  his  master's  name,  and  his  master  shall  be  answerable ; 
but  an  assignee  hath  an  interest  in  the  office,  and  doth  all 
things  in  his  own  name,  for  whom  his  grantor  shall  not  answer, 
unless  in  special  cases.  Terms  de  la  Ley.  The  derk  of  the 
papers  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  cannot  act  by  deputy,  but 
must  himself  reside  within  the  rules  of  the  prison.  4  Term  R, 
716:  5  T.R.5n. 

A  superior  officer  must  answer  for  his  deputy  in  civil  actions, 
if  he  is  not  sufficient :  but  in  criminal  cases  it  is  otherwise, 
where  deputies  are  to  answer  for  themselves.  2  InsL  191.  466. 
Doct.  ^  Stud.  c.  42.  See  tit.  Officer.  As  to  the  validity  of  a 
deputy's  acts  after  the  death  of  his  principal,  see  6  East,  S56, 

Where  the  registrars  of  a  diocese,  being  authorised  by  their 
patent  of  office  to  appoint  a  deputy  '^  to  be  approved  and 
allowed  of  by  the  bishop,"  nominated  a  person  to  be  deputy 
r^;istrar,  and  applied  to  the  bishop  to  ratify  the  nomination, 
who  answered  that,  "  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,"  he  dis- 
approved of  the  individual  appointed  holding  the  situation,  but 
declined  to  specify  his  reasons;  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
refused  a  rule  nisi  for  a  mandamus  to  the  bishop,  to  admit  the 
deputy.  Lord  Tenterden>  C.  J.  said,  "  the  bishop  has  by  law 
the  power  of  approving  or  disapproving,  and  we  cannot  call 
upon  him  to  exercise  it  in  one  particular  way  or  another."  The 
King  V.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  StB.Sr  AdoL  158. 

DE  QUIBUS  Sl)R  DISSEISIN.  A  writ  of  entry.  See 
F,  N.  B.  191.    To  be  abolished.    See  tit.  Dissadm. 

DER,  from  the  Sax.  Deor,  Fera."]  The  names  of  places 
b^inning  with  this  word  signify  that  formerly  wild  beasts 
herded  there  together. 

DERAIGN,  or  DEREYN,  disralionare ;  diraikmare.^ 
Seems  to  be  derived  literally  from  the  Fr.  deraigner,aT  deragmer, 
to  confound  and  disorder,  or  to  turn  out  of  course  or  diquaoe; 
as  deraignmeni  or  departure  out  of  religion.  Stat.  SS  H*  8. 
c.  6.  And  deraignmeni  and  discharge  of  their  profession.  Slat* 
3S  H.  8.  c.  29. 

In  our  common  lam  this  word  is  used  diversely;  but  gene- 
rally to  prove,  viz.  to  deraign  that  riffht,  deraign  Uie  warranty, 
&c  Glanv.  lib.  2.  cap.  6:  F.N.  B.  146.  If  a  man  hath  an  estate 
in  fee  with  warranty,  and  enfeoffs  a  stranger  with  warranty, 
and  dies,  and  the  feofiee  vouches  the  heir,  the  heir  shall  deraign 
the  first  warranty,  &c.  Plowd.  7.  And  joint  tenants  and  tenants 
in  common  shall  have  aid,  to  the  intent  to  deraign  the  war- 
ranty paramount.  SI  H.  S. cap,  1.  See Brackm,  l&,  S, tracts 
cap.  28.  Britton  applieth  this  word  to  a  summons  that  they 
be  challenffed  as  defective,  or  not  lawfully  made.  c.  81.  And 
Skene  contounds  it  with  our  waging  and  making  of  law.  See 
Lex  Deraisnia. 

Perhaps  this  word  deraign,  and  the  word  deraignmeni  derived 
from  it,  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  to  prove  and  approving,  by 
disproving  what  is  asserted  in  opposition  to  truth  and  hud. 

DERELICT,  derelictus.l  Any  thins  forsaken  or  hit,  or 
wilfully  cast  away.  Derehct  lands  sud&nly  left  by  the  sea 
belong  to  the  kins:  but  if  the  sea  shrink  back  so  slowly  that 
the  gain  be  by  litue  and  little,  t.  e.  by  small  and  impero^dhle 
degrees,  it  shall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  lands  adjoining.  Where 
certain  land  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  had  been  formed  gradu- 
ally by  oo£e  and  soil  deposited  by  the  sea,  and  the  increase  could 
not  be  observed,  when  actually  going  on,  though  a  visible 
increase  took  place  every  year,  and  in  the  course  of  Mty  years 
a  large  piece  of  land  had  thus  been  found,  it  was  held  that  it 
could  be  said  to  be  lefl  by  the  sea,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Rex  v.  Lord  Yarborougk,  2  Bam.  4*  C.  91* 
See  2  Comm.  26l. 

Certain  goods  derelict  (spirits  and  tobacco)  are  liaUe  to  duties 
of  customs  as  if  legally  imported.     See  tit.  Wreck, 

Derelict  (Ship),  is  a  vessel  forsaken  at  sea.  Sir  LeoSme 
Jekins  defines  derelict  to  be  ''  boats  or  other  vessels  forsakenj 
or  found  on  the  seas  without  any  person  in  them :  of  these  the 
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Admiralty  Has  but  the  custody^  and  the  owner  may  recover 
them  within  a  year  and  a  day."  See  1  Robinson* s  Adm,  Rep,  41. 

In  canes  of  derelict  ships  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  nature  of 
salvage  of  two-fiflhs  or  more,  where  the  salvage  has  been  attended 
with  danger.  ^4  Rob>  Adm.  Rep,  194.    See  tit.  Salvage,  Wreck. 

DESCENDER,  mrii  ^Jbrmedon  in.  A  writ  which  lieth> 
where  a  gt^  in  tail  is  made,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  aliens  the 
Imnd  entailed,  or  is  disseised  and  dies;  the  heir  in  ^at/ shall 
have  this  writ  against  him,  who  is  then  the  actual  tenant  of 
the  freehold.  F.  N.  3.211,  212.  To  be  abolished.  3and4> 
IF.  4.  c.  27*  §  36 ;  and  tit.  Formedon. 

DESCENT,  OB  Hereditary  Succession  ; 

Lat.  descensus;  Fr.  discent;  in  which  latter  way  the  term 
is  usually  spelt  in  all  old  law  books.  The  title  whereby  a  man 
cm  the  death  of  his  ancestor  obtains  the  freehold  of  such 
ancestor,  by  right  of  representation,  as  his  heir  at  lam. — It  is 
otherwise  defined  ;  the  order  or  means  whereby  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  derived  unto  any  man  from  his  ancestor. — An  heir  is 
he  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  immediately  on  the 
death  of  his  ancestor :  and  the  estate  so  descending  is  in  law 
called  the  inheritance.    See  2  Comm.  200.  Ub.  2.  c.  14. 

By  law  no  inheritance  can  vest,  nor  can  any  person  be  the 
actual  complete  heir  of  another,  till  the  ancestor  is  previously 
dead.  Nemo  est  hteres  vivenlis.  Before  that  time  the  person 
who  ii  next  in  the  line  of  succession  is  called  an  heir  apparent, 
or  heir  presumptive.  Heirs  apparent  are  such,  whose  right  of 
inheritance  is  indefeasible,  provided  they  outlive  the  ancestor ; 
at  the  eldest  son  or  his  issue,  who  must  by  the  course  of  com- 
mon law  be  heir  to  the  father  whenever  he  happens  to  die. 
Heirs  presumptive  are  such,  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die 
immediately,  would,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  things,  be 
his  heirs  ;  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by 
the  contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  being  bom ;  as  a  brother 
or  nephew,  whose  presumptive  succession  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  birth  of  a  child ;  or  a  daughter,  whose  present  hopes  may 
hereafter  be  cut  off  by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Nay,  even  if  the 
estate  hath  descended,  by  the  death  of  the  owner,  to  such 
brother  or  nephew,  or  daughter ;  in  the  former  cases,  the  estate 
shall  be  devested  and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  posthumous 
diild ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  shall  also  be  totally  devested  by  the 
fairdi  of  a  posthumous  son.    Bro.  tit.  Descent,  58. 

And  besules  this  case  of  a  posthumous  child,  if  lands  are  given 
to  a  son  who  dies,  leaving  a  sister  his  heir ;  if  the  parents  have 
at  any  distance  of  time  afterwards  another  son,  this  son  shall 
devest  the  descent  upon  the  sister,  and  take  the  estate  as  heir 
to  his  brother.  Co.  Lit.  11:  Doct.  ^  Stud.  d.  2.  c.  7.  So  the 
atme  estate  may  h^  frequently  devested  by  the  subsequent  birth 
of  nearer  presumptive  heirs,  before  it  fixes  upon  an  heir 
^jpaient.  As  if  an  estate  is  given  to  an  only  chUd  who  dies, 
it  may  defc^^d  to  an  aunt,  who  may  be  stripped  of  it  by  an 
afteibom  unde ;  on  whom  a  subsequent  sister  may  enter,  and 
who  will  again  be  deprived  of  the  estate  by  the  birth  of  a 
brother,  the  heir  apparent.  Christian* s  note  on  2  Comm.  208. 
See  tit.  Posthumous  Children,  Infant,  II. 

It  seems  determined  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  retain  the 
rents  and  profits  which  accnied  whilst  he  was  thus  legally  pos- 
sessed of  the  inheritance.  1  Inst.  11.  tnn.  2  Wils.  526. — See 
taxiher,  as  to  the  entry  of  a  posthumous  heir,  fVatkins  on 
Descent,  c  4. 

In  order  to  treat  the  subject  the  more  clearly,  it  seems  better 
to  lay  aside  such  matters  as  will  only  tend  to  cause  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion.  The  question,  who  are,  and  who  are  not 
capable  of  being  heirs,  comes  more  properly  under  the  titles  Heir, 
Attainder,  Escheat ;  which  see.  We  may  also  pass  over  the 
frequent  division  of  descents,  into  those  by  custom,  statute,  and 
common  law.  As  to  descents  by  particular  custom,  as  to  all  the 
sons  in  gavelkind,  or  to  the  youngest  in  Borough  English,  see 
those  tides,  and  title  Custom;  and  as  to  descents  by  statute,  or 
fees-tail  p^^/onmnif  dani,  in  pursuance  of  the  stat.  of  Westm,  2. 
tits.  Estate,  Limitatiotts,  Tenure. 


As  the  law  of  descents  depends  not  a  little  on  the  nature  of 
kindred,  and  the  several  degrees  of  consanguinity,  it  will  be 
previously  necessary  to  state  briefly  the  true  notion  of  this 
idndred  or  alliance  in  blood. 

Consanguinity,  or  kindred,  is  defined  by  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  to  be  vinculum  personarum  ab  eodem  stipite  de* 
scendentium ;  the  connexion  or  relation  of  persons  descended 
from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor.  This  consanguinity 
is  either  lineal  or  collateral. 

Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between  persons, 
of  whom  one  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  other,  as 
between  a  man  and  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father, and  so  upwards,  in  the  direct  ascending  line;  or 
between  a  man  and  his  son,  grandson,  great  grandson,  and  so 
downwards  in  the  direct  descenjding  line.  Every  generation, 
in  this  lineal  direct  consanguinity,  constitutes  a  difierent  deeree, 
reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards :  the  father  is  related 
in  this  first  degree,  and  so  likewise  is  the  son ;  grandsire  and 
grandson  in  the  second ;  great  grandsire  and  great  grandson  in 
the  third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way  of  reckoning  the 
decrees  in  the  direct  line,  and  therefore  universally  obtains^  as 
well  in  the  civil  and  canon  as  in  the  common  law. 

Collateral  kindred  answers  to  the  same  description :  colla- 
teral relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this,  that  they 
descend  from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor ;  but  differing  in  this, 
that  they  do  not  descend  one  from  the  other.  Collateral  kins- 
men are  such  then  as  lineally  spring  from  one  and  the  same 
ancestor,  who  is  the  stirps,  or  root,  the  stipes,  trunk  or  common 
stock,  from  whence  these  relations  are  brandied  out.  As  if  a 
man  hath  two  sons,  who  have  each  a  numerous  issue;  both 
these  issues  are  lineally  descended  from  him  as  their  common 
ancestor;  and  they  are  collateral  kinsmen  to  each  other, 
because  they  are  all  descended  from  this  common  ancestor,  and 
all  have  a  portion  of  his  Uood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi- 
nates them  consanguineos. 

The  very  being  of  collateral  consanguinity,  consists  in  this 
descent  from  one  and  the  same  common  ancestor.  Thus  A. 
and  his  brother  are  related ;  Why  ?  Because  both  are  derived 
from  one  father :  A.  and  his  first  cousin  ore  related ;  Why  ? 
Because  both  descended  from  the  same  grandfather ;  and  his 
second  cousin's  claim  to  consanguiruty  is  this,  that  they  are 
both  derived  from  one  and  the  same  great  grandfather.  In 
short,  as  many  ancestors  as  a  man  has,  so  many  common  stocks 
he  has,  from  which  collateral  kinsmen  may  be  derived. 

The  method  of  computing  these  degrees  in  the  canon  law, 
which  our  law  has  adopted  {Co.  Lit.  23.)  is  as  follows  :*— We 
begin  at  the  common  ancestor,  and  reckon  downwards ;  and  in 
whatsoever  degree  the  two  persons,  or  the  most  remote  of  them, 
is  distant  from  the  common  ancestor,  that  is  the  desree  in 
which  they  are  related  to  each  other.  Thus  A.  and  his  orother 
are  related  in  the  first  degree ;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one :  A  and  his  nephew  are  related  in  the 
second  degree ;  for  the  nephew  is  two  degrees  removed  from 
the  common  ancestor ;  viz.  his  own  grandfather,  the  father  of  A. 
2  Comm.  20? 

By  the  recent  stat  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  106.  many  important 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  descent. 

The  first  section  enacts,  '<  That  the  words  and  expressions 
hereinafter  mentioned,  which  in  their  ordinary  signification 
have  a  more  confined  or  a  different  meaning,  shall  in  this  act, 
except  where  the  nature  of  the  provision  or  the  context  of  the 
act  ^all  exclude  such  construction,  be  interpreted  as  follows : 
(that  is  to  say,)  the  word  '  land'  shall  extend  to  manors,  ad- 
vowsons,  messuages,  and  all  other  hereditaments,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  and  whether  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  of 
any  other  tenure,  and  whether  descendible  according  to  the 
common  law,  or  according  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind  or 
borough-£nglish,  cft  any  other  custom,  and  to  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  to  chattels  and  odier  personal 
property  transmissible  to  heirs,  and  also  to  any  share  of  the  same 
hereditaments  imd  properties  or  any  of  them>  and  to  auy  estate 
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of  inheritance^  or  estate  for  any  life  or  lives^  or  other  estate 
transmissible  to  helrs>  and  to  any  possibility^  right,  or  title  of 
entry  or  action,  and  any  other  interest  capable  of  being  in- 
herited^ and  whether  the  same  estates,  possibilities,  rights, 
titles,  and  interests,  or  any  of  them,  shdl  be  in  possession,  re- 
version, remainder,  or  contingency ;  and  the  words  '  the  pur- 
chaser,' shall  mean  the  person  who  last  acquired  the  land 
otherwise  than  by  descent,  or  than  by  any  escheat,  partition, 
or  inclosure,  by  the  effect  of  which  the  land  shall  have  become 
part  of  or  descendible  in  the  same  manner  as  other  land 
acquired  by  descent ;  and  the  word  '  descent '  shall  mean  the 
title  to  inherit  land  by  reason  of  consanguinity,  as  well  where 
the  heir  shall  be  an  ancestor  or  collateral  relation,  as  where  he 
shall  be  a  child  or  other  issue ;  and  the  expression  '  descendants ' 
of  any  ancestor  shall  extend  to  all  persons  who  must  trace  their 
descent  through  such  ancestor ;  and  the  expression  '  the  person 
last  entitled  to  land '  shall  extend  to  the  last  person  who  had  a 
right  thereto,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  obtain  the  possession 
or  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof;  and  the  word 
*  assurance '  shall  mean  any  deed  or  instrument  (other  than  a 
wiU)  by  which  any  land  shall  be  conveyed  or  transferred  at 
law  or  in  equity;  and  every  word  importing  the  singular 
number  only  shiJl  extend  and  be  applied  to  several  persons  or 
thines  as  well  as  one  person  or  thin^ ;  and  every  word  im- 
porting the  masculine  gender  only  shall  extend  and  be  applied 
to  a  female  as  well  as  a  male." 

By  §  2.  it  is  enacted,  **  That  in  every  case  descent  shall  be 
traced  from  the  purchaser ;  and  to  the  intent  that  the  pedigree 
may  never  be  carried  further  back  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  title  shall  require,  the  person 
last  entitled  to  the  land  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 
considered  to  have  been  the  purchaser  thereof  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  he  inherited  the  same ;  in  which  case  the  person 
from  whom  he  inherited  the  same  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  the  purchaser  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  inherited 
the  same ;  and  in  like  manner  the  last  person  from  whom  the 
land  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  inherited  shall  in  every  case 
be  considered  to  have  been  the  purchaser,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  he  inherited  the  same." 

This  section  abolishes  the  old  rule  of  law,  which  was  of 
feudal  origin,  and  was  expressed  in  the  maxim,  semnajacit 
stipitem.  No  person  could  become  an  ancestor  from  whom 
lands  might  be  inherited,  unless  he  had  had  seisin  thereof, 
either  by  entry,  or  by  the  possession  of  a  tenant  for  years,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  freehold  bein^  in  lease,  had  received  rent,  or 
exercised  some  act  of  ownership.  Where  an  estate  descended 
to  one  who  died  without  having  had  actual  or  constnictive  pos- 
session, in  tracing  the  inheritance  he  was  passed  over,  and  the 
person  last  seised  became  the  root  or  stock  from  which  such 
inheritance  was  derived.  It  is  obvious  that  this  law  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience  and  uncertainty.  On  the  death 
of  the  individual  last  entitled,  it  became  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  property,  from  the  time  his  title  accrued  to 
the  period  of  his  decease.  Nor  was  it  an  improbable  result 
that  his  estate  would  be  split  into  portions,  and  go  to  parties 
standing  towards  him,  or  towards  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
last  enjoyed,  in  very  diflerent  degrees  of  relationship.  Besides 
reversions  and  remainders,  there  was  another  kind  of  property 
which  did  not  admit  of  actual  possession.  To  make  himself 
the  root  or  stock  from  which  incorporeal  hereditaments  might 
be  inherited,  a  party  must  have  exercised  some  act  of  owner- 
ship over  them,  as  by  presenting  to  an  advowson,  &c ;  while 
equitable  estates  were,  in  all  instances,  subject  to  a  constructive 
possession  created  by  the  law.  These  anomalies  induced  the 
real  property  commissioners  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
rule,  and  the  passing  of  the  above  enactment,  which  places 
every  species  of  inheritable  property,  whether  in  possession 
or  in  reversion,  on  the  same  footine,  and  makes  it  descendible 
to  the  heirs  of  the  person  last  entitkd,  although  he  may  never 
have  had  seisin.     See  1  Real  Prop,  Report. 

By  §  3.  '^  when  any  land  shall  have  been  devised^  by  any 


testator  who  shall  die  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  to  the  heir  or  to 
the  person  who  shall  be  the  heir  of  such  testator,  such  heir 
shall  be  considered  to  have  acquired  the  land  as  a  devisee^  and 
not  by  descent ;  and  when  any  land  shall  have  been  limited, 
by  any  assurance  executed  after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of 
December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  to  the 
person  or  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  who  shall  thereby  have 
conveyed  the  same  land,  such  person  shall  be  considered  to  have 
acquired  the  same  as  a  purchaser  by  virtue  of  such  assurance, 
and  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  entitled  thereto  as  his  former 
estate,  or  part  thereof." 

The  first  part  of  this  section  alters  an  old  established  rule  of 
law.  In  order  to  explain  the  changes  introduced  by  both 
clauses  of  the  section,  it  is  requisite  to  advert  to  the  modes  of 
acquiring  property,  which  by  our  law  are  reduced  to  two,  viz, 
d^eni  and  purchase.  Descent  is  where  the  title  to  lands  is 
vested  in  a  man  by  the  single  operation  of  law;  purchase, 
where  they  are  vested  in  him  by  his  own  act  and  agreement 
2  Comms.  201.  Under  the  old  law,  which  had  its  origin 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  descent  was  highly 
favored,  and  was  considered  the  worthiest  means  by  wT  ~ 
land  could  be  acquired.  Where  a  testator  devised  in  fee  to  his 
heir,  the  latter  was  not  allowed  to  elect,  but  was  held  to  take 
by  descent.  And  this  rule  gave  rise  to  a  long  train  of  cases, 
in  which  it  was  decided,  that  although  the  estate  devised  to  the 
heir  was  charged  with  money  to  be  paid  to  younger  children, 
Haynsmwrih  v.  Pretty,  Cro.  EUz.  853,  919;  or  with  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  an  annuity  to  the  widow  of  the  testator, 
Emerson  v.  Inckbird,  i  I^d.  Raynu  728 ;  or  was  subject  to  a 
previous  devise  to  executors  for  years,  Hedger  v.  Rome, 
S  Lev.  127 ;  or  to  another  person  for  Ufe,  Preston  v.  Holmes, 
Styles,  148:  1  Roll  Abr.  626:  Chaplin  v.  Leroux,  5  Maule 
4*  <9.  14;  or  was  preceded  by  an  estate  tail,  Nottingham 
V.  Jennings,  1  Salk.  2.S3  ;  or  was  accompanied  by  an  executory 
devise  over  in  case  the  heir  died  under  21,  Doe  d.  Pratt 
V.  Timmins,  1  Bam.  ^  A.  550};  the  heir  took  by  descent,  and 
not  by  purchase.  But  the  devise  must  have  given  him  the 
same  estate  in  point  of  limitation  as  would  have  vested  in  him 
in  his  character  of  heir ;  for  if  it  conferred  a  different  one,  he 
was  held  to  take  by  purchase.  As  where  a  testator  devised  an 
estate  tail  to  his  heir.  Plowd,  545  b.  So  where  a  man  made 
a  devise  in  fee  in  joint-tenancy  to  his  two  daughters  who  Wer^ 
his  heirs,  and  would  have  succeeded  to  his  lands  as  co- 
parceners; Cro.  EUz.  431,  pi.  S6',  or  where,  having  two 
daughters,  he  devised  to  one.     Co.  IJt.  l63  b. 

The  question  whether  a  descent  was  broken,  also  frequently 
arose  upon  wills  and  deeds,  in  cases  where  a  party  having 
lands  by  descent,  made  a  settlement  or  disposition  of  them, 
under  which  some  portion  of  the  estate  was  limited  or  resulted 
to  him,  or  his  heirs.  At  common  law,  where  a  man  granted  a 
less  interest  in  lands  than  he  himself  possessed,  he  continued 
seised  of  the  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the 
estate  granted,  as  of  his  old  estate.  So  also  in  a  conveyance 
by  way  of  use ;  if  only  part  of  the  use  were  limited,  the  residue 
resulted  as  undisposed  of  to  the  person  making  the  conveyance. 
Sanders  on  Uses,  103.  Neither  could  any  one  at  common 
law  limit  a  remainder  to  his  heirs,  unless  he  parted  with  the 
whole  fee  simple  out  of  himself.  Champemon's  Case,  4  H.  6. 1 9  6- 
pi.  6.  And  where  a  man  by  a  devise  {(yKetfe  v.  Jones, 
13  Ves,  413),  or  by  a  conveyance  to  uses,  limited  particular 
estates,  and  took  back  the  ultimate  estate  or  fee  simple,  either 
to  himself  or  his  right  heir  {Chclmondeley  v.  Clinton,  2  B.  ^ 
Aid.  625),  a  remainder  was  not  thereby  created  but  he  retainea> 
his  original  reversion.  To  break  the  line  of  descent,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  estate  descending  should  be  destroyed  or 
extinguished,  and  the  estate  taken  back  be  entirely  new. 
Watktns  on  Descents,  1 53. 

Another  class  of  cases  sprung  out  of  the  rule  established  in 
SheUjfs  Case,  1  Rep.  93,  where  it  was  laid  down,  that  when 
the  ancestor  by  any  gift  or  conveyance  took  an  estate  of  free- 
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hold,  and  in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  an  estate  was  limited, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  to  his  heirs  in  fee  or  tail,  the 
word  heirs  was  a  word  of  limitation  of  the  estate,  and  not  a 
word  of  purchase.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  estate  of  the 
ancestor  should  be  expressly  given,  as  it  might  arise  by  impli- 
cation of  law.  Penhay  v.  Hunell,  2  Vem,  370 ;  and  see  Wal- 
king an  Dements,    64. 

The  latter  clause  of  the  above  section  has  now  put  an  end 
to  all  discussions  as  to  the  effect  of  assurances  made  by  any 
person,  in  which  land  is  limited  to  himself,  or  to  his  heirs,  by 
declaring  that  such  person  shall  be  considered  to  have  acquired 
the  laud  as  a  purchaser!  and  shall  not  be  entitled  thereto  as 
his  former  estate. 

§  4.  "  When  any  person  shall  have  acquired  any  land  by  pur- 
chase under  a  limitation  to  the  heirs  or  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  any  of  his  ancestors,  contained  in  an  assurance  executed  after 
the  said  thirty-first  of  December  one  thousand  eieht  hundred 
and  thirty-thi«e,  or  under  a  limitation  to  the  heirs  or  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  or  under  any  limita- 
tion having  the  same  effect,  contained  in  a  will  of  any  testator 
who  shall  depart  this  life  after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of 
December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  then 
and  in  any  of  such  cases  such  land  shall  descend,  and  the 
descent  thereof  shall  be  traced  as  if  the  ancestor  named  in  such 
limitation  had  been  the  purchaser  of  such  land." 

§  5.  "  No  brother  or  sister  shall  be  considered  to  inherit  im- 
mediately from  his  or  her  brother  or  sister,  but  every  descent 
from  a  brother  or  sister  shall  be  traced  through  the  parent." 

This  is  an  alteration  of  the  old  law.  Though  the  common 
ancestor  was  the  root  of  the  inheritance,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  name  him  in  making  out  the  pedigiee  or  descent ;  for  the 
descent  between  two  orothers  was  held  to  be  an  immediate 
descent,  and  therefore  title  might  be  made  by  one  brother,  or 
his  representatives  to  or  through  another,  without  mentioning 
their  common  father.     1  Sid,  I96:  1  Fenlr,  423. 

§  6.  *'  Every  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  capable  of  being  heir  to 
any  of  his  issue ;  and  in  every  case  where  there  shall  be  no  issue 
of  the  purchaser,  his  nearest  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  his  heir  in 
preference  to  any  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
inherit,  either  by  tracing  his  descent  through  such  lineal  an- 
cestor, or  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  descendant  of  such 
lineal  ancestor,  so  that  the  father  shall  be  preferred  to  a  brother 
or  sister,  and  a  more  remote  lineal  ancestor  to  any  of  his  issue, 
other  than  a  nearer  lineal  ancestor  or  his  issue." 

This  section  introduces  a  very  considerable  change.  No  rule 
was  more  firmly  established,  than  that  an  inheritance  should 
never  lineally  ascend,  but  should  rather  escheat  to  the  lord. 
Lit,  §  3.  The  only  way  in  which  a  father  could  succeed  to 
lands  purchased  by  his  son,  was  by  an  intermediate  descent 
thereof  to  an  uncle,  or  other  collateral  relation,  from  whom  the 
father  might  inherit  as  his  next  heir.  This  rule  was  clearly 
derived  from  that  of  the  feudal  law,  successionis  Jeudi  talis 
est  nalura  quod  ascendentes  non  succedunt*    2  Feud,  50. 

The  reasons  for  excluding  a  lineal  ancestor  from  inheriting 
to  his  issue  are  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  feuds,  and  are  to  be  found  in  2  Comm,  212. 

^7'  "  None  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  descent  is  to  be  traced,  nor  any  of  their  descendants, 
shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  until  all  his  paternal  ancestors 
and  their  descendants  shall  have  failed ;  and  also  no  female 
paternal  ancestor  of  such  person,  nor  any  of  her  descendants, 
shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  until  all  his  male  paternal  ances- 
tors and  their  descendants  shall  have  failed ;  and  no  female 
maternal  ancestor  of  such  person,  nor  any  of  her  descendants, 
shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  until  all  his  male  maternal 
ancestors  and  their  descendants  shall  have  failed." 

§  8.  ''  Where  there  shall  be  a  failure  of  male  paternal  an- 
cestors of  the  person  from  whom  the  descent  is  to  be  traced,  and 
their  descenduits,  the  mother  of  his  more  remote  male  paternal 
ancestor  or  her  descendants,  shall  be  the  heir  or  heirs  of  such 
person,  in  preference  to  the  mother  of  a  less  remote  male 


paternal  ancestor,  or  her  descendants ;  and  where  there  shall 
be  a  failure  of  male  maternal  ancestors  of  such  person,  and 
their  descendants,  the  mother  of  his  moi*e  remote  male  maternal 
ancestor,  and  her  descendants,  shall  be  the  heir  or  heirs  of  such 
person,  in  preference  to  the  mother  of  a  less  remote  male 
maternal  ancestor,  and  her  descendants." 

By  the  former  part  of  this  section,  the  question  whether 
No.  10  or  11  in  the  table  of  descents  given  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  in  2  Comm.  shall  have  the  preference,  is  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former,  whose  cause  was  so  warmly  espoused 
by  the  learned  commentator.  The  latter  clause  of  the  section 
renders  the  case  of  Hawkings  v.  Shewen,  1  Sim.  Sf  Slu.  257.  no 
longer  law. 

§  9*  "  Any  person  related  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
descent  is  to  be  traced  by  the  half-blood  shall  be  capable  of  being 
his  heir ;  and  the  place  in  which  any  such  relation  by  the  half 
blood  shall  stand  in  the  order  of  inheritance,  so  as  to  be 
entitled  to  inherit,  shall  be  next  after  any  relation  in  the  same 
degree  of  the  whole  blood  and  his  issue,  where  the  connnon 
ancestor  shall  be  a  male,  and  next  after  the  common  ancestor 
where  such  common  ancestor  shall  be  a  female,  so  that  the 
brother  of  the  half  blood  on  the  part  of  the  father  shall  inherit 
next  after  the  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  on  the  part  of  the 
father  and  their  Lssue,  and  the  brother  of  the  half  blood  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  shall  inherit  next  after  the  mother." 

This  is  another  important  alteration,  by  which  a  rule  of  law 
that  was  felt  to  operate  with  peculiar  hardship  in  many 
instances,  has  been  removed.  Where  a  father  had  two  spns  by 
different  venters  or  wives  they  could  not  inherit  to  each  other, 
but  the  estate  should  rather  have  escheated  to  the  lord.  If  thp 
father  died,  and  his  lands  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  who 
entered  thereon  and  died  without  issue,  the  younger  son  could 
not  heir  the  estate,  because  he  was  only  of  the  half  blood  to 
the  elder  son,  the  person  last  seised;  but  such  estate  would  go  to  a 
sister  (if  any)  of  the  whole  blood  to  the  eldest  son,  or  otherwise 
to  his  next  collateral  heir.  See  2  Comm.  228—232.  But  the 
brother  of  the  half  blood  might  have  taken  by  means  of  an  in- 
termediate descent ;  ''  as  if  there  be  two  brothers  by  diverse 
venters,  and  the  elder  is  seised  of  land  in  fee,  and  dies  without 
issue,  and  his  uncle  enters  as  next  heir  to  him,  who  also  dies 
without  issue,  now  the  younger  brother  may  have  the  land  as 
heir  to  the  uncle,  for  that  he  is  of  the  whole  blood  to  him." 
Lit.  §  8.  Under  the  old  law,  daughters  by  different  femes, 
though  they  cannot  inherit  to  each  other,  may  inherit  together 
to  their  father,  because  the  descent  is  immediate  from  the 
father.  Butlers  Co.  LiL  14a.  n.  {5.)  Hale's  C.  L.  c.  11. 
So  in  the  case  of  estates-tail,  the  half  blood  may  inherit  as  well 
as  the  whole  blood,  for  they  do  not  claim  as  heirs  of  the  person 
last  seised,  but  of  the  original  donee.  Lit.  §  14,  15 :  Plowd.  51 : 
3  Wilson,  516.  Also  in  titles  of  honour  half  blood  b  no  impe* 
diment  to  the  descent ;  but  a  title  can  only  be  transmitted  to 
those  who  are  descended  from  the  first  person  ennobled. 
I  Inst.  15.    See  this  Diet,  tit  Peers. 

§  10.  *^  After  the  death  of  a  person  attainted,  persons  tracing 
their  descent  to  lands  through  him  may  inherit."  See  tit.  Escheat. 

§  11.  ''Act  not  to  extend  to  any  descent  before  January 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four." 

§  12.  ''Where  any  assurance  executed  before  the  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
or  the  will  of  any  person  who  shall  die  before  the  same  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
shall  contain  any  limitation  or  gift  to  the  heir  or  heirs  of  any 
person,  under  which  the  persfm  or  persons  answering  the 
description  of  heir  shall  be  entitled  to  an  estate  by  purchase, 
then  the  person  or  persons  who  would  have  answered  such 
description  of  heir  if  this  act  had  not  been  made  shall  become 
entitled  by  virtue  of  such  limitation  or  gift,  whether  the  person 
named  as  ancestor  shall  or  shall  not  be  livine  on  or  after  the 
said  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four." 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  Dictionaiy^  the  seven  rules  or 
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If  a  person  wounded  by  any  accident^  as  of  a  caH,  horse, 
&c.,  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  after^  what  did  it  is  deodand : 
so  that  if  a  horse  strikes  a  man,  and  afterwards  the  owner  sells 
the  horse,  and  then  the  party  that  was  stricken  dies  of  the 
stroke,  the  horse,  notwithstanding  the  sale,  shall  be  forfeited  as 
deodand.     Plowd,  260 :  5  Rq).  1 1 0. 

Things  fixed  in  the  freehold,  as  a  bell  hanging  in  a  steeple, 
a  wheel  of  a  mill,  &c,  unless  severed  from  the  freehold,  cannot 
be  deodands.  2  Init.  281.  And  there  is  no  forfeiture  of  a 
deodand,  till  the  matter  is  found  of  record,  by  the  jury  that 
finds  the  death,  who  ought  also  to  find  and  appraise  the  deo- 
dand. 5  Rep.  110:  1  Inst.  144.  After  the  coroner's  inquisi- 
tion, the  sherifi'is  answerable  for  the  value,  where  the  deodand 
belongs  to  the  king ;  and  he  may  levy  the  same  on  the  town. 
Sec     Wherefore  the  inquest  ought  to  find  the  value  of  it. 

1  Hawk.  P.  a 

Grants  of  deodands,  &c.  how  to  be  inrolled,  S  and  4tW.SfM. 
c,  22.  §  1.  See  Franchises.  The  goods  and  chattels  oifelo 
de  se,  &c.,  were  like  wisely  anciently  held  to  be  deodands,  and 
are  now  forfeitable  to  the  crown.  See  tit.  Felo  de  sei  1  LU. 
443. 

DE  ONERANDO  PRO  RATA  PORTIONIS.  An 
ancient  writ,  where  a  person  was  distrained  for  rent,  that  ought 
to  be  paid  by  others  proportionably  with  him.  F.  N.  B.  234. 
If  a  man  hold  twenty  acres  of  land,  by  fealty  and  twenty 
shillings  rent,  and  he  aliens  one  acre  to  one  person,  and  another 
acre  to  another,  &c,  the  lord  shall  not  distrain  one  alienee  for 
the  whole  rent,  but  for  the  rate  and  value  of  the  land  he  hath 
purchased,  &c.  And  if  he  be  distrained  for  more,  he  shall  have 
this  writ.     New  Nat.  Br.  586. 

DEPARTURE.  A  term  of  law  properly  applied  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  first  pleading  one  thing  in  bar  of  an  action,  and 
being  replied  unto,  in  his  rejoinder,  quits  that  and  shows 
another  matter  contrary  to,  or  not  pursuing  his  first  plea,  which 
is  called  a  departurefrcm  his  plea:  also  where  a  plain tifiT  in  his 
declaration  sets  forth  one  thing,  and  after  the  defendant  hath 
pleaded,  the  plaintiff  in  his  replication  shows  new  matter  dif- 
ferent from  his  declaration,  this  is  a  departure.     Plowd.  7,  8 : 

2  Inst.  147.  But  if  a  plaintiff  in  his  replication  depart  from 
Ills  count,  and  the  defendant  takes  issue  upon  it,  if  it  be  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall  take  no  advanta^  of  that 
departure,  though  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  lif  he  had 
demurred  upon  it.     Raym.  86 :  1  LiL  Abr.  444. 

If  a  man  plead  a  general  agreement  in  bar,  and  in  his 
rejoinder  allege  a  special  one,  this  is  a  departure  in  pleading : 
and  if  an  action  is  brought  at  common  law,  and  the  plaintiff 
by  his  replication  would  maintain  it  by  virtue  of  a  custom,  &c., 
it  hath  been  held  a  departure.  1  Nels.  Abr.  638.  Where  a 
matter  is  omitted  at  first,  it  is  a  departure  to  plead  it  after- 
wards. Ibid.  If  in  covenant  the  defendant  pleads  perform- 
ance, and  after  rejoins  that  the  plaintiff  ousted  him,  it  is  a 
departure  from  his  plea.  Raynu  22.  In  debt  upon  bond  for 
performance  of  covenants  in  a  lease,  the  defendant  pleaded 
performance ;  and  afterwards  in  his  rejoinder  set  forth  that  so 
much  was  paid  in  money,  and  so  much  in  taxes,  &c.,  upon 
demurrer  it  was  adjudged  a  departure  from  the  plea,  because 
he  had  pleaded  penormance,  and  afterwards  set  forth  other 
matter  of  excuse,  &c.     1  Salk.  221. 

Debt  upon  bond  for  performance  of  an  award,  made  for 
payment  of  money,  if  the  defendant  plead  performance,  and  the 
plaintiff  having  replied  and  assigned  a  breach  of  non-payment, 
&c.,  the  defendant  rejoins  that  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  money  at 
the  day,  &c,,  this  is  a  departure  from  his  plea,  for  performance 
is  payment  of  the  money ;  and  payment,  and  ready  to  pay,  are 
different  issues.  Sid.  10:4  Leon,  79.  In  debt  upon  bond  for 
non-performance  of  an  award,  the  defendant  pleads  that  the 
award  was,  that  he  should  release  all  suits  to  the  plaintiff, 
which  he  had  done;  the  plaintiff  replies  that  such  an  award  was 
made,  but  that  the  award  was  farther,  that  the  defendant 
should  pay  to  the  plaintiff  such  a  sum,  &c. ;  the  defendant 


rejoins  that  true  it  is,  that  by  the  award  he  was  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  the  said  sum,  but  that  the  award  was  also,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  release  to  the  defendant  all  actions,  &c.,  which 
he  had  not  done ;  on  demurrer  this  was  held  a  departure  from 
the  plea,  being  all  new  matter.  2  Bulst.  SQ:  Godb.  155: 
1  Nels.  637'  After  nullum  fecerunt  arbiirium,  the  defendant 
cannot  plead  that  the  award  is  void,  without  being  a  departure 
from  the  former  plea ;  and  if  where  nvl  tiel  agard  is  pleaded, 
then  the  award  is  set  forth,  and  a  joinder  that  it  was  not  ten- 
dered, it  is  a  departure.     1  Lev.  133 :  Lut.  385. 

A  departure  must  be  always  from  something  that  is  material, 
or  it  will  not  be  allowed:  if  in  trespass  for  taking  goods,  the 
plaintiff  reply,  that  after  the  taking,  the  defendant  converted 
them  to  his  own  use,  this  being  an  abuse,  makes  a  trespass ; 
and  the  conversion  is  either  trover  or  trespass  at  the  plaintiff's 
election,  so  that  by  his  replication  he  may  make  it  trespass, 
and  be  no  departure.  1  Salk.  221,  222.  In  circumstances  of 
time,  &C.,  laid  as  to  promises,  the  plaintiff  is  not  tied  to  a 
precise  day ;  for  if  the  defendant  by  his  plea  force  the  plaintiff 
to  vary,  it  is  no  departure  from  his  declaration.  1  Nels,  640, 
641.  And  if  another  place  be  mentioned  in  the  replication,  in 
action  of  debt,  as  this  is  a  personal  thing,  it  is  no  departure, 
because  he  who  is  indebted  to  another  in  one  place,  is  so  in 
every  place.     Sid.  228. 

If  new  matter  which  explains  or  fortifies  the  bar  be  rejoined 
by  the  defendant,  it  is  not  a  departure.  1  Wils.  8.  97,  8 :  Co. 
LU.  304.  a. 

A  departure  being  a  denial  of  what  is  before  admitted,  is  a 
sayine  and  un- saying,  and  for  that  an  issue  cannot  be  joined 
upon  It ;  it  is  bad  for  the  uncertainty.  1  LU.  444.  See  farther, 
tits.  Pleading,  Novel  Assignment,  Trespass :  and  see  Stephen 
on  Pleading,  p.  405.  Bac,  Ab,  Pleas  and  Pleading,  L 
(7th  ed.) 

Dbpabturb  in  despite  of  the  Court,  and  entry  of  it 
See  tit.  DefauU. 

Departure  of  Gold  and  Silver.  The  parting  or  di- 
viding of  those  metals  from  others  that  are  coarser,  bee  stai. 
4  Hen.  7.  c.  2. 

DEPOPULATIO  AGRORUM.  Destroying  and  ravaging 
a  country ;  an  offence  where  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  denied 
at  common  law.  2  HaL  PL  333 :  12  Rep.  30 :  3  Inst.  204. 
See  tit.  Clerev,  Benefit  of. 

DEPOSITION,  deposUio.2  The  testimony  of  a  witness, 
otherwise  called  a  deponetit,  put  down  in  writing  by  way  of 
answer  to  interrogatories  exhibited  for  that  purpose,  in  Chan- 
cery, &c.  Proof  m  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  is  by  deposit 
tions  of  witnesses :  and  the  o^ies  of  such  regularly  taken  and 
published,  are  read  as  evidence  at  the  hearing.  For  the  pur« 
poses  of  examining  witnesses  in  or  near  London  there  is  an 
examiner's  office  appointed :  but  for  such  as  live  in  the  country, 
a  commission  to  examine  witnesses  is  usually  granted  to  four 
commissioners,  two  named  of  each  side,  or  any  three  or  two  of 
them  to  take  the  depositions  there.  And  if  the  witnesses 
reside  beyond  sea,  a  commission  may  be  had  to  examine  them 
there  upon  their  own  oaths ;  and  if  foreigners,  upon  the  oaths 
of  two  skilful  interpreters.  And  it  hath  been  established  that 
the  deposition  of  un  heathen  who  believes  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
taken  by  commission  in  the  most  solemn  manner  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  own  country  may  be  read  in  evidence. 
1  Atk.  21.  The  commissioners  are  sworn  to  take  the  examina- 
tions truly  and  without  partiality,  and  not  to  divulge  them  till 
published  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  their  clerks  are  also 
sworn  to  secrecy.  The  witnesses  are  compellable  by  process  of 
subpania,  as  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  to  appear  and  submit 
to  examination.  And  when  their  depositions  are  taken  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  court  with  the  same  care  that  the  answer  of 
a  defendant  is  sent.     3  Comm.  449* 

After  a  witness  is  fully  examined,  the  examinations  are  read 
over  to  him,  and  the  witness  is  at  liberty  to  alter,  or  amend  any 
thing;  after  which  he  signs  them,  and  then  and  not  before,  the 
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examinations  are  complete,  and  gpod  evidence.    1  P.  Wtns.  415. 
The  same  practice  prevails  in  ecclesiastical  causes. 

Where  a  witness  was  examined  in  a  cause  in  Chancery,  and 
before  signing  his  examination  died,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
upon  advising  with  the  Master  in  Chancery  then  in  court, 
denied  the  making  use  of  the  depositions,  as  heing  not  perfect. 
1  P.  Wms.  414. 

But  where,  after  an  order  for  publication,  drfendant  era- 
mned  a  witness,  and  then  perceiving  the  irregularity  (it  being 
after  publication),  the  defendant  on  the  usual  affidavit  by  him- 
self, his  dei^  in  court,  and  solicitor,  ihtU  they  had  not  seen,  nor 
would  not  see  any  of  the  depositions,  got  an  order  to  re-examine 
Mb  witness,  but  before  re-examination  the  witness  died; 
upon  affidavit  of  this,  Lord  Ch,  J,  Parker,  ordered  that  the 
defendant  might  make  use  of  the  depositions,  the  re-examina- 
tion being  prevented  by  the  act  of  God.     1  P.  Wms.  415. 

Depositions  in  the  Chancery  after  a  cause  is  determined, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  in  a  trial  at  bar  in  B.  R.  in  a  suit  for 
the  same  matter,  between  the  same  parties,  if  the  party  that 
deposed  be  dead ;  but  not  otherwise,  for  if  he  be  living,  he  must 
appear  in  person  in  court  to  be  examined,  &c.    1  LiL  Abr,  445.J 

See  farther,  as  to  the  admission  of  written  depositions  in  evi- 
dence  at  common  law.  Bull,  N.  P.  229.  239---242 ;  and  this 
Diet.  tit.  Evidence. 

Depositions  of  informers,  &c.  taken  upon  oath  before  a 
coroner,  upon  an  inquisition  of  death,  or  before  justices  of  peace 
on  a  commitment  or  bailment  of  felony,  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence at  a  trial  for  the  same  felony ;  if  it  be  proved  on  oath 
that  the  informer  is  dead,  or  unable  to  travel,  or  kept  away  by 
the  procurement  of  the  prisoner ;  and  oath  must  be  made  that 
the  depositions  are  the  same  that  were  sworn  before  the  coroner 
or  justice,  without  any  alteration.     2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

by  Stat.  13.  G.  5.  c.  63.  §  40.  in  case  of  indictments  and  in- 
formations in  the  King's  Bench  for  misdemeanors,  or  ofiences 
committed  in  India,  that  court  may  award  writs  of  mandamus 
to  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  India,  to  examine  witnesses  con- 
cerning the  matters  charged  in  such  indictments  and  offences, 
and  the  depositions  so  taken  are  to  be  allowed  and  read  at  any 
trial  for  such  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

By  §  41.  &  42.  provision  is  made  for  taking  the  depositions 
of  witnesses  on  any  information  or  indictment  in  the  King's 
Bench,  against  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
in  India,  and  in  cases  of  proceedings  in  parliament  for  offences 
committed  in  that  country. 

And  by  §  44.  when  any  action  or  suit  in  law  or  equity,  the 
cause  whereof  shall  arise  in  India,  is  brought  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  such  court,  on  motion,  may  award  a 
writ  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  to  the  judges  of  the  courts 
in  India  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  such  examina- 
tion shall  be  allowed  and  read  at  any  trial  or  hearing  between 
the  parties  in  such  cause  or  action. 

But  it  is  enacted  by  §  45.  that  no  depositions  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  act,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  any 
captal  case,  other  than  such  as  shall  be  proceeded  against 
in  parliament. 

By  the  1  W.  4.  c.  22.  §  1.  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the 
13  G.  3.  c  63.  relating  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  in 
India,  are  extended  to  all  colonies  and  places  under  the 
dominion  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  the  judges  of  the  several  courts 
therein,  and  to  all  actions  depending  in  the  courts  of  law  at 
Westminster,  in  what  country  soever  the  cause  of  action  may 
have  arisen,  and  whether  the  same  may  have  arisen  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  the  judges  whereof  the  writ  or 
commission  may  be  directed,  or  elsewhere. 

By  §  4.  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  coiuts  at  Westminster, 
and  also  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Court  of  Pleas  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham,  and  the  several  judges  thereof,  in  every  action 
depending  in  such  court,  upon  the  application  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  such  suit,  to  order  the  examination  on  oath,  upon 
interrogatories,  or  otherwise^  before  the  master  or  prothonotary 
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of  the  said  court,  or  other  person  or  persons  named  in  such  order, 
of  any  witnesses  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  where 
the  action  shall  be  depending,  or  to  order  a  commission  to  issue 
for  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  oath,  in  any  place  or  places 
out  of  such  jurisdiction,  by  interrogatories  or  otherwise. 

In  Ducket  v.  Williams,  1  Tyrw.  502.  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer under  this  section  granted  a  commission  to  examine 
witnesses  in  France,  in  an  action  pending  in  that  court.  A 
similar  commission  was  granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  Reynard  v.  Cope,  cited  in  note  to  I  Tyrw.  505. 

By  §  10.  no  examination  or  deposition  to  be  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  act,  shall  be  read  in  evidence  at  any  trial  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  against  whom  the  same  may  be  offered, 
unless  it  shall  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judee,  that  the 
examinant  or  deponent  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
or  dead,  or  unable  from  permanent  sickness,  or  other  permanent 
infirmity,  to  attend  the  triaL 

By  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  2.  before  any  person  charged  with  felony, 
or  suspicion  thereof,  shall  be  bailed  or  committed,  the  justices 
shall  take  down  the  examination  in  writing  of  the  witnesses 
and  prisoner,  and  bind  over  the  parties  to  appear  at  the  trial, 
and  return  the  deposition  and  recognuraince  to  the  court;  and 
by  §  3.  the  like  shall  be  done  in  cases  of  misdemeanor.  By 
§  4.  the  like  duty  is  imposed  on  coroners  taking  inquisitions  in 
murder  and  manslaughter. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  21.  stealing,  or  for  any  fraudulent 
purpose  taking  away,  or  obliterating,  injuring,  or  destroying, 
any  deposition  belonging  to  any  court  oi  record  or  equity,  is  a 
mudemeanor,  and  puni^able  by  transportation,  &c 

Deposition  is  used  in  the  law  in  another  sense,  viz.  to  sig- 
nify the  depriving  a  person  of  some  dignity.  See  tits.  Degra^ 
dation,  Deprivation. 

Deposition  is  also  taken  for  death ;  and  dies  deposilionis,  the 
day  of  one's  death.     Lilt.  Diet. 

DEPRIVATION,  deprivatio.']  A  depriving  or  taking 
away ;  as  when  a  bishop,  parson,  vicar,  &c.,  is  deposed  from 
his  preferment.  Of  deprivations  there  are  two  sorts,  depri* 
vatio  d  beneftdo,  and  ah  qfficio;  the  deprivation  d  benfficto  is 
when  for  some  great  crime,  &c,  a  minister  is  wholly  deprived 
of  his  living :  and  deprivatio  ab  officio  is  where  a  minister  is 
for  ever  dejprived  of  his  orders,  which  is  also  called  deposition 
or  degradation,  and  is  commonly  for  some  heinous  ofience 
meriting  death,  and  performed  by  the  bishop  in  a  solemn 
manner.     Blount.    See  Degradation. 

Deprivatio  d  ben^ficio  is  an  act  of  the  Spiritual  Court, 
grounded  upon  some  crime  or  defect  in  the  person  deprived,  by 
which  he  is  discharged  from  his  spiritual  promotion  or  benefice, 
upon  sufficient  cause  proved  against  him.     1  Nets.  Abr.  641. 

Deprivation  may  also  be  by  a  particular  clause  in  some  act 
of  parliament:  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  &e.  is  declared 
lawful  by  stat.  39  Eliz,  c.  8.  And  by  the  king's  commission^ 
as  he  hath  the  supremacy  lodeed  in  him,  a  bishop  may  be 
deprived ;  for  since  a  bishop  is  vested  with  that  oignity  by 
commission  from  the  king,  it  is  reasonable  he  should  be  deprived, 
where  there  is  just  cause,  by  the  same  authority:  but  the 
canons  direct,  that  a  bishop  shall  be  deprived  in  a  synod  of  the 
province ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  assembled,  by  the  archbishop 
and  twelve  bishops,  at  least,  not  as  his  assistants,  but  as  judges. 
It  has  been  adjudged,  that  an  archbishop  may  deprive  a  bishop 
for  simony,  &c,  for  he  hath  power  over  his  suffragans,  who 
may  be  punished  in  the  archbishop's  court  for  any  offence 
against  their  duty.     1  Salk.  134.     See  tit  Bishop. 

The  causes  of  deprivation  are  many :  if  a  clerk  obtain  a  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  by  simoniacal  contract ;  if  he  be  an 
excommunicate,  a  drunkard,  fornicator,  adulterer,  infidel, 
schismatic,  or  heretic;  or  guilty  of  murder,  manslaughter, 
perjury,  forgery,  &c.  If  a  clerk  be  illiterate  and  not  able  to 
perform  the  duty  of  his  church ;  if  he  be  a  scandalous  person 
m  his  life  and  conversation ;  or  bastanly  be  objected  against 
him ;  if  one  be  a  mere  layman,  and  not  in  holy  orders ;  or 
under  age,  viz.  the  age  of  twenty-three  years ;  be  disobedient 
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and  incorrigible  to  his  ordinary;  or  a  nonconformist  to  the 
canons;  if  a  parson  refuse  to  use  the  Common  Prayer^  or 
preach  in  derogation  of  it ;  do  not  administer  the  sacraments^ 
or  read  the  articles  of  religion,  &c.     See  tits.  Parson,  Clergy. 

If  any  parson,  vicar,  &c  have  one  benefice  with  cure  of 
souls,  and  take  plurality,  without  a  faculty  or  dispensation  ;  or 
if  he  commit  waste  in  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  church, 
called  dilapidations;  all  these  have  been  held  good  causes  for 
deprivation  of  priests.  Deg^s  Parson's  Counseller,  98>  99> 
&C. :  3  Inst  204.  See  tit8.Advowson,  II.,  Chaplain,  Cession, 
And  refusing  to  use  the  Common  Prayers  of  the  church,  plu- 
rality of  livings,  &c.,  are  causes  of  deprivation  ipso  facto,  in 
which  case  the  church  shall  be  void,  without  any  sentence 
declaratory:  and  avoidances  by  act  of  parliament  need  no 
declaratory  sentence ;  but  in  other  cases  there  must  be  a  decla- 
ratory sentence.    Dyer,  275.     See  tit.  Parson, 

Where  a  benefice  is  only  voidable,  but  not  void,  before 
sentence  of  deprivation,  the  party  must  be  cited  to  appear; 
there  is  to  be  a  libel  against  him,  and  a  time  assigned  to  answer 
it,  and  also  liberty  for  advocates  to  plead,  and  after  all  a  solemn 
sentence  pronounced:  though  none  of  these  formalities  are 
required,  where  the  living  is  made  ipso  facto  void.  Can,  122. 
If  a  deprivation  be  for  a  thing  merely  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance, no  appeal  lies ;  but  the  party  has  his  remedy  by  a  com- 
mission of  review,  which  is  granted  by  the  king  of  mere  grace. 
Moor,  781. 

DEPUTY,  depuiatusJ2  One  that  exercises  an  office,  &c. 
in  another  man's  right;  whose  forfeiture  or  misdemeanor 
shall  cause  him  whose  deputy  he  is  to  lose  his  office.  The 
common  law  takes  notice  of  deputies  in  many  cases,  but  it 
never  takes  notice  of  under- deputies;  for  a  deputy  is  generally 
but  a  person  authorised,  who  cannot  authorise  another.  1  LU, 
Abr,  446.  A  man  cannot  make  his  deputy  in  all  cases ;  except 
the  grant  of  the  office  justify  him  in  it,  and  where  it  is  to  one 
to  execute  by  deputy,  &c. 

And  there  ii  a  great  difference  between  a  deputy  and 
assignee  of  an  office ;  for  an  assignee  hath  an  interest  in  the 
office  itself;  and  doth  all  things  in  his  own  name;  for  whom 
his  grantor  shall  not  answer,  unless  in  special  cases.  But  a 
deputy  hath  not  any  interest  in  the  office,  but  is  only  the 
shadow  of  the  officer,  in  whose  name  he  doth  all  things.  And 
where  an  officer  hath  power  to  make  assigns,  he  may  implicitly 
make  deputies.  And  a  sheriff  may  make  a  deputy,  or  under- 
sheriff,  although  he  have  not  such  express  woids  in  his  patent. 
9  Rep.  ^.^CoweL 

A  deputy  cannot  make  a  dejnUy,  because  it  implies  an  assign- 
ment or  his  whole  power,  which  it  cannot  assign  over ;  but  he 
may  impower  another  to  ^  a  particular  act.  1  Salk.  96:  Lit»  879* 
And  a  factor  cannot  delegate  his  employment  to  another,  so 
as  to  ndse  a  privity  between  that  other  and  the  principal. 
2  Maule  ^  S.  299-    And  see  9  Ves.  236:  1  Younge  Sf  J.  SB7. 

Judges  cannot  act  by  deputy,  but  are  to  hold  their  courts  in 
person ;  for  they  may  not  transfer  their  power  over  to  others. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1.  §  9-  But  it  has  been  adjudged,  that 
recorders  may  hold  their  courts  by  deputy.  1  Lev.  76.  The 
office  of  Custos  Brevium  and  Chirographer  in  C.  P.  cannot  be 
executed  by  deputy.  1  Nels.  Abr,  644.  A  steward  of  a  court 
may  make  a  deputy ;  and  acts  of  an  under-steward's  deputy 
have  been  held  good  in  some  cases.     Cro.  Eliz.  584. 

A  coroner  ought  not  to  execute  his  office  by  deputy,  it 
being  a  judicial  office  of  trust ;  and  judicial  offices  are  annexed 
to  the  person.  1  LiL  446.  But  the  coroner  of  the  Admiralty 
may  appoint  a  deputy,  for  the  power  is  conferred  by  his  patent. 
See  Jervis  on  Coroners,  p.  56.  If  the  office  of  parkership  be 
granted  to  one,  he  may  not  grant  this  to  another ;  because  it  is 
an  office  of  trust  and  confidence.     Terms  de  la  Ley. 

A  bailiff  of  a  liberty  may  make  deputy.  Cro.  Jac,  240.  And 
a  constable  may  make  a  deputy,  who  may  execute  the  warrant 
directed  to  the  constable,  &c    2  Danv.  482.     See  tit.  Constable. 

When  an  office  descends  to  an  infant,  idiot,  &c.  such  may 
make  a  deputy  of  course.  9  J^cp.  47*  Where  an  office  is  granted 


to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  he  may  make  an  assignee  of  that  office, 
and  by  consequence  a  deputy* 

A  deputy  of  an  office  hath  no  interest  therein,  but  doth  all 
things  in  his  master's  name,  and  his  master  shall  be  answerable ; 
but  an  assignee  hath  an  interest  in  the  office,  and  doth  all 
things  in  his  own  name,  for  whom  his  grantor  shall  not  answer, 
unless  in  special  cases.  Terms  de  la  Ley.  The  clerk  of  the 
papers  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  cannot  act  by  deputy,  but 
must  himself  reside  within  the  rules  of  the  prison.  4  Term  R. 
716:  5  T.  R.  511. 

A  superior  officer  must  answer  for  his  deputy  in  civil  actions, 
if  he  is  not  sufficient :  but  in  criminal  cases  it  is  otherwise, 
where  deputies  are  to  answer  for  themselves.  2  Inst.  191.  466. 
Doct.  4*  Stud.  c.  42.  See  tit.  Officer.  As  to  the  validity  of  a 
deputy's  acts  after  the  death  of  his  principal,  see  6  East,  S56. 

Where  the  registrars  of  a  diocese,  being  authorised  by  their 
patent  of  office  to  appoint  a  deputy  '^  to  be  approved  and 
allowed  of  by  the  bi^op,"  nominated  a  person  to  be  deputy 
registrar,  and  applied  to  the  bishop  to  ratify  the  nomination, 
who  answered  that,  "  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,"  he  dis- 
approved of  the  individual  appointed  holding  the  situation,  but 
declined  to  specify  his  reasons;  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench 
refused  a  rule  nisi  for  a  mandamus  to  the  bishop,  to  admit  the 
deputy.  Lord  Tenterden>  C.  J.  said,  *'  the  bishop  has  by  law 
the  power  of  approving  or  disapproving,  and  we  cannot  call 
upon  him  to  exercise  it  in  one  particular  way  or  another."  The 
King  V.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  StB.Sr  AdoL  158. 

DE  QUIBUS  SUE  DISSEISIN.  A  writ  of  entry.  See 
F.  N.  B.  191.     To  be  abolished.    See  rit.  Disseisin. 

DER,  from  the  Sax.  Deor,  Fera,"]  The  names  of  places 
beginning  with  this  word  signify  that  formerly  wild  beasts 
herded  there  together. 

DERAIGN,  or  DEREYN,  disralionare :  dirationare.2 
Seems  to  be  derived  literally  from  the  Fr.  deraigner,0T  deraener, 
to  confound  and  disorder,  or  to  turn  out  of  course  or  displace ; 
as  deraignmeni  or  departure  out  of  religion.  Stat.  88  H.  8. 
c.  6.  And  deraignment  and  discharge  of  their  profession.  Stat. 
3S  H.  8.  c.  29. 

In  our  common  law  this  word  is  used  diversely;  but  gene* 
rally  to  prove,  viz.  to  deraign  that  riffht,  deraign  the  warranty, 
&c.  Glanv.  lib.  2.  cap.  6 :  F.  N.  B,  146.  If  a  man  hadi  an  estate 
in  fee  with  warranty,  and  enfeoffs  a  stranger  with  warranty, 
and  dies,  and  the  feofiee  vouches  the  heir,  the  heir  shall  deraign 
the  first  warranty,  &c.  Plowd.  7.  And  joint  tenants  and  tenants 
in  common  shall  have  aid,  to  the  intent  to  deraign  the  war- 
ranty paramount.  81  H.  8.  cap.  1.  See  Bracton,  lib.  8.  tract  2. 
cap.  28.  Britton  applieth  this  word  to  a  summons  that  they 
be  challenffed  as  defective,  or  not  lawfully  made.  c.  21.  And 
Skene  confounds  it  with  our  waging  and  making  of  law.  See 
Lex  Deraisnia. 

Perhaps  this  word  deraign,  and  the  word  deraignment  derived 
from  it,  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  to  prove  and  approving,  by 
diaproving  what  is  asserted  in  opposition  to  truth  and  fact. 

DERELICT,  derelict  us."]  Any  thing  forsaken  or  lef^,  or 
wilfully  cast  away.  Derelict  lands  sud&nly  left  by  the  sea 
belong  to  the  kins:  but  if  the  sea  shrink  \Mck  so  slowly  that 
the  gain  be  by  litUe  and  little,  t.  e,  by  small  and  imperceptible 
degrees,  it  shall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  lands  adjoining.  Where 
certain  land  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  had  been  formed  gradu- 
ally by  ooze  and  soil  deposited  by  the  sea,  and  the  increase  could 
not  be  observed,  when  actually  going  on,  though  a  visible 
increase  took  place  every  year,  and  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
a  large  piece  of  land  had  thus  been  found,  it  was  held  that,  it 
could  be  said  to  be  left  by  the  sea,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Rex  v.  Lord  Yarborough,  2  Bam.  ^  C.Ql. 
See  2  Comm.  26l. 

Certain  goods  derelict  (spirits  and  tobacco)  are  liable  to  duties 
of  customs  as  if  legally  imported.     See  tit.  Wreck, 

Derelict  (Ship),  is  a  vessel  forsaken  at  sea.  Sir  Leoiine 
Jekins  defines  derelict  to  be  *'  boats  or  other  vessels  forsaken, 
or  found  on  the  seas  without  any  person  in  them :  of  these  the 
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Admiralty  has  but  the  custody^  and  the  owner  may  recover 
them  within  a  year  and  a  day."  See  1  Eobinson's  Adm,  Rep.  41. 

In  canes  of  derelict  ships  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  nature  of 
salvage  of  two-fiflhs  or  more,  where  the  salvage  has  been  attended 
with  danger.  f4  Rob.  Adm,  Rep.  19^    See  tit.  Salvage,  Wreck. 

DESCENDER,  mrii  ofjbrmedon  in.  A  writ  which  lieth, 
where  a  gift  in  tail  is  made,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  aliens  the 
land  entailed,  or  is  disseised  and  dies;  the  heir  in  /at/ shall 
have  this  writ  against  him,  who  is  then  the  actual  tenant  of 
the  freehold.  F.  N.  B.2U,212.  To  be  abolished.  Sandi^ 
W.  4.  c.  27.  §  36 ;  and  tit  Formedon. 

DESCENT,  OB  Hereditary  Succession  ; 

Lat.  descensus:  Fr.  discent;  in  which  latter  way  the  term 
is  usually  spelt  in  all  old  law  books.  The  title  whereby  a  man 
on  the  death  of  his  ancestor  obtains  the  freehold  of  such 
ancestor,  by  right  of  representation,  as  his  heir  at  lam. — It  is 
otherwise  defined  ;  the  order  or  means  whereby  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  derived  unto  any  man  from  his  ancestor. — An  heir  is 
he  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  immediately  on  the 
death  of  his  ancestor :  and  the  estate  so  descending  is  in  law 
called  the  inheritance.     See  2  Comnu  200.  Ub.  2.  c.  14. 

By  law  no  inheritance  can  vest,  nor  can  any  person  be  the 
actual  complete  heir  of  another,  till  the  ancestor  is  previously 
dead.  Nemo  est  hteres  viventis.  Before  that  time  the  person 
who  is  next  in  the  line  of  succession  is  called  an  heir  apparent, 
or  heir  presumptive.  Heirs  apparent  are  such,  whose  right  of 
inheritance  is  indefeasible,  provided  they  outlive  the  ancestor ; 
as  the  eldest  son  or  his  issue,  who  must  by  the  course  of  com- 
mon law  be  heir  to  the  father  whenever  he  happens  to  die. 
Heirs  presumptive  are  such,  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die 
immediately,  would,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  things,  be 
his  heirs  ;  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by 
the  contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  being  bom ;  ns  a  brother 
or  nephew,  whose  presumptive  succession  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  birth  of  a  child ;  or  a  daughter,  whose  present  hopes  may 
hereafter  be  cut  o£P  by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Nay,  even  if  the 
estate  hath  descended,  by  the  death  of  the  owner,  to  such 
brother  or  nephew,  or  daughter ;  in  the  former  cases,  the  estate 
shall  be  devested  and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  posthumous 
child ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  shall  also  be  totally  devested  by  the 
birth  of  a  posthumous  son.    Bra.  tit.  Descent,  58. 

And  besides  this  case  of  a  posthumous  child,  if  lands  are  given 
to  a  son  who  dies,  leaving  a  sister  his  heir ;  if  the  parents  have 
at  any  distance  of  time  afterwards  another  son,  this  son  shall 
devest  the  descent  upon  the  sister,  and  take  the  estate  as  heir 
to  his  brother.  Co,  Lit.  1 1 :  Doct.  ^  Stud.  d.  2.  c.J.  So  the 
same  estate  may  hejrequentfy  devested  by  the  subsequent  birth 
of  nearer  presumptive  heirs,  before  it  fixes  upon  an  heir 
apparent.  As  if  an  estate  is  given  to  an  only  child  who  dies, 
it  may  descend  to  an  aunt,  who  may  be  stripped  of  it  by  an 
afterbom  uncle ;  on  whom  a  subsequent  sister  may  enter,  and 
who  will  again  be  deprived  of  the  estate  by  the  birth  of  a 
lm)ther,  the  heir  apparent.  Christian's  note  on  2  Comm.  208. 
See  tit.  Posthumous  Children,  Infant,  II. 

It  seems  determined  that  every  one  bas  a  right  to  retain  the 
rents  and  profits  which  accrued  whilst  he  was  thus  legally  pos- 
sessed of  the  inheritance.  1  Inst.  11.  in  n.  2  WHs.  526. — See 
farther,  as  to  the  entry  of  a  posthumous  heir,  Watkins  on 
Descent,  c  4. 

In  order  to  treat  the  subject  the  more  clearly,  it  seems  better 
to  lay  aside  such  matters  as  wiU  only  tend  to  cause  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion.  The  question,  who  arc,  and  who  are  not 
capable  of  being  heirs,  comes  more  properly  under  the  titles /fetr. 
Attainder,  Escheat ;  which  see.  We  may  also  pass  over  the 
frequent  division  of  descents,  into  those  by  custom,  statute,  and 
common  lam.  As  to  descents  by  particular  custom,  as  to  all  the 
sons  in  gavelkind,  or  to  the  youngest  in  Borough  English,  see 
those  titles,  and  title  Custom;  and  as  to  descents  by  statute,  or 
fees'tajlperjbrmam  doni,  in  pursuance  of  the  stat.  if  fVestm,  2. 
see  tits.  Estate,  Limitations,  Tenure. 


As  the  law  of  descents  depends  not  a  little  on  the  nature  of 
kindred,  and  the  several  degrees  of  consanguinity,  it  will  be 
previously  necessary  to  state  briefly  the  true  notion  of  this 
kindred  or  alliance  in  blood. 

Consanguinity,  or  kindred,  is  defined  by  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  to  be  vinculum  personarum  ab  eodem  stipite  de* 
scendentium ;  the  connexion  or  relation  of  persons  descended 
from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor.  This  consanguinity 
is  either  lineal  or  collateral. 

Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between  persons, 
of  whom  one  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  other,  as 
between  a  man  and  his  fath^,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father, and  so  upwards,  in  the  direct  ascending  line;  or 
between  a  man  and  his  son,  grandson,  great  grandson,  and  so 
downwards  in  the  direct  descending  line.  Every  generation, 
in  this  lineal  direct  consanguinity,  constitutes  a  diflerent  degree, 
reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards :  the  father  is  reuited 
in  this  first  degree,  and  so  likewise  is  the  son ;  grandsire  and 
grandson  in  the  second ;  great  grandsire  and  great  grandscm  in 
the  third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way  of  reckoning  the 
degrees  in  the  direct  line,  and  therefore  universally  obtains,  as 
well  in  the  civil  and  canon  as  in  the  common  lam. 

Collateral  kindred  answers  to  the  same  description :  colla- 
teral relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this,  that  they 
descend  from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor ;  but  differing  in  this, 
that  they  do  not  descend  one  from  the  other.  Collateral  kins- 
men are  such  then  as  lineally  spring  from  one  and  the  same 
ancestor,  who  is  the  stirps,  or  root,  me  stipes,  trunk  or  common 
stock,  from  whence  these  relations  are  branched  out.  As  if  a 
man  hath  two  sons,  who  have  each  a  numerous  issue;  both 
these  issues  are  lineally  descended  from  him  as  their  common 
ancestor;  and  they  are  collateral  kinsmen  to  each  other, 
because  they  are  all  descended  from  this  common  ancestor,  and 
all  have  a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi- 
nates them  consanguineos. 

The  very  being  of  collateral  consanguinity,  consists  in  this 
descent  from  one  and  the  same  common  ancestor.  Thus  A. 
and  his  brother  are  related ;  Why  ?  Because  both  are  derived 
from  one  father :  A.  and  his  first  cousin  are  related ;  Why  ? 
Because  both  descended  from  the  fame  grandfather ;  and  his 
second  cousin's  claim  to  consanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are 
both  derived  from  one  and  the  same  great  grandfather.  In 
short,  as  many  ancestors  as  a  man  has,  so  many  common  stocks 
he  has,  from  which  collateral  kinsmen  may  be  derived. 

The  method  of  computing  these  degrees  in  the  canon  law, 
which  our  law  has  adopted  (Co.  Lit.  23.)  is  as  follows:— -We 
begin  at  the  common  ancestor,  and  reckon  downwards ;  and  in 
whatsoever  degree  the  two  persons,  or  the  most  remote  of  them, 
is  distant  from  the  common  ancestor,  that  is  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  related  to  each  other.  Thus  A.  and  his  brother 
are  related  in  the  first  degree ;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one :  A  and  his  nephew  are  related  in  the 
second  degree ;  for  the  nephew  is  two  degrees  removed  from 
the  common  ancestor ;  viz.  his  own  grandfather,  the  father  of  A. 
2  Comm.  207 

By  the  recent  stat  S  and  4  W.  4.  c.  106.  many  important 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  descent. 

The  first  section  enacts,  '*  That  the  words  and  expressions 
hereinafter  mentioned,  which  in  their  ordinary  signification 
have  a  more  confined  or  a  different  meaning,  shall  in  this  act,^ 
except  where  the  nature  of  the  provision  or  the  context  of  the 
act  ^all  exclude  such  construction,  be  interpreted  as  follows : 
(that  is  to  say,)  the  word  '  land'  shall  extend  to  manors,  ad- 
vowsons,  messuages,  and  all  other  hereditaments,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  and  whether  freehold  or  copyhcdd,  or  of 
any  other  tenure,  and  whether  descendible  accoxdine  to  the 
common  law,  or  according  to  the  custom  of  gavdkind  or 
borough-English,  or  any  other  custom,  and  to  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  to  diattels  and  other  personal 
property  transmissible  to  heirs,  and  also  to  any  share  of  the  same 
hereditaments  and  properties  or  any  of  them,  and  to  any  estate 
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of  inheritance,  or  estate  for  any  life  or  lives,  or  other  estate 
transmissible  to  heirs,  and  to  any  possibility,  right,  or  title  of 
entry  or  action,  and  any  other  interest  capable  of  being  in- 
herited, and  whether  the  same  estates,  possibilities,  rights, 
titles,  and  interests,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  in  possession,  re- 
version, remainder,  or  contingency ;  and  the  words  *  the  pur- 
chaser,' shall  mean  the  person  who  last  acquired  the  land 
otherwise  than  by  descent,  or  than  by  any  escheat,  partition, 
or  inclosure,  by  the  effect  of  which  the  land  shall  have  become 
part  of  or  descendible  in  the  same  manner  as  other  land 
acquired  by  descent ;  and  the  word  '  descent '  shall  mean  the 
title  to  inherit  land  by  reason  of  consanguinity,  as  well  where 
the  heir  shall  be  an  ancestor  or  collateral  relation,  as  where  he 
shall  be  a  child  or  other  issue ;  and  the  expresdon  *  descendants ' 
of  any  ancestor  shall  extend  to  all  persons  who  must  trace  their 
descent  through  such  ancestor ;  and  the  expression  *  the  person 
last  entitled  to  land '  shall  extend  to  the  last  person  who  had  a 
right  thereto,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  obtain  the  possession 
or  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof;  and  the  word 
'  assurance '  shall  mean  any  deed  or  instrument  (other  than  a 
wiU)  by  which  any  land  shall  be  conveyed  or  transferred  at 
law  or  in  equity;  and  every  word  importing  the  singular 
number  only  shidl  extend  and  be  applied  to  several  persons  or 
thines  as  well  as  one  person  or  thin^ ;  and  every  word  im- 
porting the  masculine  gender  only  shall  extend  and  be  applied 
to  a  female  as  well  as  a  male." 

By  §  2«  it  is  enacted,  **  That  in  every  case  descent  shall  be 
traced  from  the  purchaser ;  and  to  the  intent  that  the  pedigree 
may  never  be  carried  further  back  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  title  shall  require,  the  person 
last  entitled  to  the  land  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 
considered  to  have  been  the  purchaser  thereof  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  he  inherited  the  same ;  in  which  case  the  person 
from  whom  he  inherited  the  same  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  the  purchaser  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  inherited 
the  same ;  and  in  like  manner  the  last  person  from  whom  the 
land  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  inherited  shall  in  every  case 
be  considered  to  have  been  the  purchaser,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  he  inherited  the  same." 

This  section  abolishes  the  old  rule  of  law,  which  was  of 
feudal  origin,  and  was  expressed  in  the  maxim,  seisina  Jacit 
stipitem.  No  person  could  become  an  ancestor  from  whom 
lands  might  be  inherited,  unless  he  had  had  seisin  thereof, 
either  by  entry,  or  by  the  possession  of  a  tenant  for  years,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  freehold  bein^  in  lease,  had  received  rent,  or 
exerdsed  some  act  of  ownership.  A^Hiere  an  estate  descended 
to  one  who  died  without  having  had  actual  or  constructive  pos- 
session, in  tracing  the  inheritance  he  was  passed  over,  and  the 
person  last  seised  became  the  root  or  stock  from  which  such 
inheritance  was  derived.  It  is  obvious  that  this  law  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience  and  uncertainty.  On  the  death 
of  the  individual  last  entitled,  it  became  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  property,  from  the  time  his  title  accrued  to 
the  period  of  his  decease.  Nor  was  it  an  improbable  result 
that  his  estate  would  be  split  into  portions,  and  go  to  parties 
standing  towards  him,  or  towards  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
last  enjoyed,  in  very  diflerent  degrees  of  relationship.  Besides 
reversions  and  remainders,  there  was  another  kind  of  property 
which  did  not  admit  of  actual  possession.  To  make  himself 
the  root  or  stock  from  which  incorporeal  hereditaments  might 
be  inherited,  a  party  must  have  exercised  some  act  of  ovmer- 
ship  over  them,  as  by  presenting  to  an  advowson,  &c. ;  while 
equitable  estates  were,  in  all  instances,  subject  to  a  constructive 
possession  created  by  the  law.  These  anomalies  induced  the 
real  property  commissioners  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
rule,  and  the  passing  of  the  above  enactment,  which  places 
every  species  of  inheritable  property,  whether  in  possession 
or  in  reversion,  on  the  same  footing,  and  makes  it  descendible 
to  the  heirs  of  the  person  last  entitkd,  although  he  may  never 
have  had  seisin.     See  1  Real  Prop,  Report, 

Bj  §  3.  ^'  when  any  land  shall  have  been  devisee^  by  any 


testator  who  shall  die  afler  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  to  the  heir  or  to 
the  person  who  shall  be  the  heir  of  such  testator,  such  heir 
shall  be  considered  to  have  acquired  the  land  as  a  devisee,  and 
not  by  descent ;  and  when  any  land  shall  have  been  limited, 
by  any  assurance  executed  after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of 
December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  to  the 
person  or  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  who  shall  thereby  have 
conveyed  the  same  land,  such  person  shall  be  considered  to  have 
acquired  the  same  as  a  purchaser  by  virtue  of  such  assuranoey 
and  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  entitled  thereto  as  his  former 
estate,  or  part  thereof." 

The  first  part  of  this  section  alters  an  old  established  rule  of 
law.  In  Older  to  explain  the  changes  introduced  by  both 
clauses  of  the  section,  it  is  requisite  to  advert  to  the  modes  of 
acquiring  property,  which  by  our  law  are  reduced  to  two,  ybs* 
descent  and  purchase.  Descent  is  where  the  title  to  lands  is 
vested  in  a  man  by  the  single  operation  of  law;  purchase, 
where  they  are  vested  in  him  by  his  own  act  and  agreement. 
2  Comms.  201.  Under  the  old  law,  which  had  its  origin 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  descent  was  highly 
favored,  and  was  considered  the  worthiest  means  by  wmdi 
land  could  be  acquired.  Where  a  testator  devised  in  iee  to  his 
heir,  the  latter  was  not  allowed  to  elect,  but  was  held  to  take 
by  descent.  And  this  rule  gave  rise  to  a  long  train  of  cases, 
in  which  it  was  decided,  that  although  the  estate  devised  to  the 
heir  was  charged  with  money  to  be  paid  to  younger  childxen» 
Haynsnforth  v.  Preltif,  Cro.  Eliz.  SSS,  919;  or  with  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  an  annuity  to  the  widow  of  the  testator, 
Emerson  v.  Inchbird,  i  Ld.  Raym,  7^8 ;  or  was  subject  to  a 
previous  devise  to  executors  for  yearsf,  Hedger  v.  Rome, 
S  Lev,  127 ;  or  to  another  person  for  Hfe,  Preston  v.  Holmes, 
Styles,  148:  1  Roll.  Abr.  626:  Chaplin  v.  Leroux,  5  Maule 
4*  iS.  14;  or  was  preceded  by  an  estate  tail,  NaUingham 
V.  Jennings,  1  Salk,  2.S3 ;  or  was  accompanied  by  an  executcny 
devise  over  in  case  the  heir  died  under  21,  Doe  d,  Pratt 
V.  Timmins,  1  Bam.  ^  A.  550};  the  heir  took  by  descent,  and 
not  by  purchase.  But  the  devise  must  have  given  him  the 
same  estate  in  point  of  limitation  as  would  have  vested  in  him 
in  his  character  of  heir ;  for  if  it  conferred  a  different  one,  he 
was  held  to  take  by  purchase.  As  where  a  testator  devised  an 
estate  tail  to  his  heir.  Plowd.  545  b.  So  where  a  man  madjc 
a  devise  in  fee  in  joint-tenancy  to  his  two  daughters  who  were 
his  heirs,  and  would  have  succeeded  to  his  lands  as  cch 
parceners;  Cro.  Eliz.  481,  p^  86;  or  where,  having  two 
daughters,  he  devised  to  one.     Co.  IJt.  l63  h. 

The  question  whether  a  descent  was  broken,  also  frequently 
arose  upon  wills  and  deeds,  in  cases  where  a  party  having 
lands  by  descent,  made  a  settlement  or  disposition  of  them, 
under  which  some  portion  of  the  estate  was  limited  or  resulted 
to  him,  or  his  heirs.  At  common  law,  where  a  man  granted  a 
less  interest  in  lands  than  he  himself  possessed,  he  continued 
seised  of  the  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the 
estate  granted,  as  of  his  old  estate.  So  also  in  a  conveyance 
by  way  of  use ;  if  only  part  of  the  use  were  limited,  the  r^idue 
resulted  as  undisposed  of  to  the  person  making  the  conve3ranoe. 
Sanders  on  Uses,  108.  Neither  could  any  one  at  common 
law  limit  a  remainder  to  his  heirs,  unless  he  parted  with  the 
whole  fee  simple  out  of  himself.  Champemon's  Case,  4tH.  6.19  b. 
pi.  6.  And  where  a  man  by  a  devise  {(yKeefe  v.  Jones, 
18  Ves.  418),  or  by  a  conveyance  to  uses,  limited  particular 
estates,  and  took  back  the  ultimate  estate  or  fee  simple,  either 
to  himself  or  his  right  heir  {Cholmondeky  v.  Clinton,  2  B.  A^ 
Aid,  625),  a  remainder  was  not  thereby  created  but  he  retained, 
his  original  reversion.  To  break  the  line  of  descent,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  estate  descending  should  be  destroyed  or 
extinguished,  and  the  estate  taken  back  be  entirely  new. 
JVatktns  on  Descents,  153. 

Another  class  of  cases  sprung  out  of  the  rule  estabUshed  in 
Shelly's  Case,  1  Rep.  9^,  where  it  was  laid  dovm,  that  when 
the  ancestor  by  any  gift  or  conveyance  took  an  estate  of  free- 
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hold,  and  in  the  rame  gift  or  conveyance  an  estate  was  limited, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  to  his  heirs  in  fee  or  tail,  the 
word  heirs  was  a  word  of  limitation  of  the  estate,  and  not  a 
vrord  of  purchase.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  estate  of  the 
ancestor  should  be  expressly  given,  as  it  might  arise  by  impli- 
cation of  law.  Penhay  v.  Hunell,  2  Fern.  370 ;  and  see  Wat" 
kins  an  DescenU,    64. 

The  latter  clause  of  the  above  section  has  now  put  an  end 
to  all  discussions  as  to  the  effect  of  assurances  made  by  any 
person,  in  which  land  is  limited  to  himself,  or  to  his  heirs,  by 
declaring  that  such  person  shall  be  considered  to  have  acquired 
the  land  as  a  purchaser,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  thereto  as 
his  former  estate. 

§  4.  "  When  any  person  shall  have  acquired  any  land  by  pur- 
chase under  a  limitation  to  the  heirs  or  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  any  of  his  ancestors,  contained  in  an  assurance  executed  after 
the  said  thirty-first  of  December  one  thousand  eieht  hundred 
and  thirty-thnee,  or  under  a  limitation  to  the  heirs  or  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  or  under  any  limita- 
don  having  the  same  effect,  contained  in  a  will  of  any  testator 
who  shall  depart  this  life  after  the  said  thiity-first  day  of 
December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  then 
and  in  any  of  such  cases  such  land  shall  descend,  and  the 
descent  thereof  shall  be  traced  as  if  the  ancestor  named  in  such 
limitation  had  been  the  purchaser  of  such  land." 

§  5.  **  No  brother  or  sister  shall  be  considered  to  inherit  im- 
mediately from  his  or  her  brother  or  sister,  but  every  descent 
from  a  brother  or  sister  shall  be  traced  through  the  parent" 

This  is  an  alteration  of  the  old  law.  Though  the  common 
ancestor  was  the  root  of  the  inheritance,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  name  him  in  making  out  the  pedigree  or  descent ;  for  the 
descent  between  two  brothers  was  held  to  be  an  immediate 
descent,  and  therefore  title  might  be  made  by  one  brother,  or 
his  representatives  to  or  through  another,  without  mentioning 
their  common  father.     1  Sid,  I96:  1  Venir,  423. 

§  6.  "  Every  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  capable  of  being  heir  to 
any  of  his  issue ;  and  in  every  case  where  there  shall  be  no  issue 
of  the  purchaser,  his  nearest  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  his  heir  in 
preference  to  any  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
inherit,  either  by  tracing  his  descent  through  such  lineal  an- 
cestor, or  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  descendant  of  such 
lineal  ancestor,  so  that  the  father  shall  be  preferred  to  a  brother 
or  sister,  and  a  more  remote  lineal  ancestor  to  any  of  his  issue, 
other  than  a  nearer  lineal  ancestor  or  his  issue." 

This  section  introduces  a  very  considerable  change.  No  rule 
was  more  firmly  established,  than  that  an  inheritance  should 
never  lineally  ascend,  but  should  rather  escheat  to  the  lord. 
IM,  §  3.  The  only  way  in  which  a  father  could  succeed  to 
lands  purchased  by  his  son,  was  by  an  intermediate  descent 
thereof  to  an  uncle,  or  other  collateral  relation,  from  whom  the 
father  might  inherit  as  his  next  heir.  This  rule  was  clearly 
derived  from  that  of  the  feudal  law,  mccessionis  feudi  talis 
est  natura  quod  ascendentes  non  succedunt,    2  Feud,  50. 

The  reasons  for  excluding  a  lineal  ancestor  from  inheriting 
to  his  issue  are  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  feuds,  and  are  to  be  found  in  2  Comm,  212. 

%1.  '*  None  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  descent  is  to  be  traced,  nor  any  of  their  descendants, 
shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  until  all  his  paternal  ancestors 
and  their  descendants  shall  have  failed ;  and  also  no  female 
paternal  ancestor  of  such  person,  nor  any  of  her  descendants, 
shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  until  all  hb  male  paternal  ances- 
tors and  their  descendants  shall  have  failed ;  and  no  female 
maternal  ancestor  of  such  person,  nor  any  of  her  descendants, 
shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  until  all  his  male  maternal 
ancestors  and  their  descendants  shall  have  failed." 

§  8.  **  Where  there  shall  be  a  failure  of  male  paternal  an« 
cestors  of  the  person  from  whom  the  descent  is  to  be  traced,  and 
their  descenduits,  the  mother  of  his  more  remote  male  paternal 
ancestor  or  her  descendants,  shall  be  the  heir  or  heirs  of  such 
person,  in  preference  to  the  mother  of  a  less  remote  male 


paternal  ancestor,  or  her  descendants ;  and  where  there  shall 
be  a  failure  of  male  maternal  ancestors  of  such  person,  and 
their  descendants,  the  mother  of  his  moi*e  remote  male  maternal 
ancestor,  and  her  descendants,  shall  be  the  heir  or  heirs  of  such 
person,  in  preference  to  the  mother  of  a  less  remote  male 
maternal  ancestor,  and  her  descendants." 

By  the  former  part  of  this  section,  the  question  whether 
No.  10  or  11  in  the  table  of  descents  given  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  in  2  Comm,  shall  have  the  preference,  is  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former,  whose  cause  was  so  warmly  espoused 
by  the  learned  commentator.  The  latter  clause  of  the  section 
renders  the  case  of  Hawkings  v.  Shewen,  1  Sim,  Sf  Slu.  257*  no 
longer  law. 

§  9*  ''Any  person  related  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
descent  is  to  be  traced  by  the  half-blood  shall  be  capable  of  being 
his  heir ;  and  the  place  in  which  any  such  relation  by  the  half 
blood  shall  stand  in  the  order  of  inheritance,  so  as  to  be 
entitled  to  inherit,  shall  be  next  after  any  relation  in  the  same 
degree  of  the  whole  blood  and  his  issue,  where  the  common 
ancestor  shall  be  a  male,  and  next  after  the  common  ancestor 
where  such  common  ancestor  shall  be  a  female,  so  that  the 
brother  of  the  half  blood  on  the  part  of  the  father  shall  inherit 
next  after  the  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  on  the  part  of  the 
father  and  their  Lssue,  and  the  brother  of  the  half  blood  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  shall  inherit  next  after  the  mother." 

This  is  another  important  alteration,  by  which  a  rule  of  law 
that  was  felt  to  operate  with  peculiar  hardship  in  many 
instances,  has  been  removed.  Where  a  father  had  two  spns  by 
different  venters  or  wives  they  could  not  inherit  to  each  other, 
but  the  estate  should  rather  have  escheated  to  the  lord.  If  thp 
father  died,  and  his  lands  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  who 
entered  thereon  and  died  without  issue,  the  younger  son  could 
not  heir  the  estate,  because  he  was  only  of  the  half  blood  to 
the  elder  son,  the  person  last  seised;  but  such  estate  would  go  to  a 
sister  (if  any)  of  the  whole  blood  to  the  eldest  son,  or  otherwise 
to  his  next  collateral  heir.  See  2  Comm.  228—232.  But  the 
brother  of  the  half  Uood  might  have  taken  by  means  of  an  in- 
termediate descent ;  *'  as  if  there  be  two  brothers  by  diverse 
venters,  and  the  elder  is  seised  of  land  in  fee,  and  dies  without 
issue,  and  his  uncle  enters  as  next  heir  to  him,  who  also  dies 
without  issue,  now  the  younger  brother  may  have  the  land  as 
heir  to  the  uncle,  for  that  he  is  of  the  whole  blood  to  him." 
Lit,  §  8.  Under  the  old  law,  daughters  by  different  femes, 
though  they  cannot  inherit  to  each  other,  may  inherit  together 
to  their  father,  because  the  descent  is  immediate  from  the 
father.  Butler's  Co.  Lit,  14a.  n.  ^5.)  Hale's  C  L,  c  II, 
So  in  the  case  of  estates-tail,  the  half  blood  may  inherit  as  well 
as  the  whole  blood,  for  they  do  not  claim  as  heirs  of  the  person 
last  seised,  but  of  the  original  donee.  Lit,  §  14,  15:  Plowd,  51 : 
3  Wilson,  5\6,  Also  in  titles  of  honour  half  blood  is  no  impe* 
diment  to  the  descent ;  but  a  title  can  only  be  transmitted  to 
those  who  are  descended  from  the  first  person  ennobled. 
I  Inst,  15.    See  this  Diet.  tit.  Peers, 

§  10.  *'  After  the  death  of  a  person  attainted,  persons  tracing 
their  descent  to  lands  through  him  may  inherit."  See  tit.  Escheat. 

§  11.  ''Act  not  to  extend  to  any  descent  before  January 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four." 

§  12.  "  Where  any  assurance  executed  before  the  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
or  the  will  of  any  person  who  snail  die  before  the  same  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
shall  contain  any  limitation  or  gift  to  the  heir  or  heirs  of  any 
person,  under  which  the  persfm  or  persons  answering  the 
description  of  heir  shall  be  entitled  to  an  estate  by  purchase, 
then  the  person  or  persons  who  would  have  answered  such 
description  of  heir  if  this  act  had  not  been  made  shall  become 
entitled  by  virtue  of  such  limitation  or  gift,  whether  the  person 
named  as  ancestor  shall  or  shall  not  be  living  on  or  after  the 
said  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four." 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  the  seven  rules  or 
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canons  of  inheritance  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  in 
hLs  second  volume  with  his  explanatory  comments,  were  in- 
serted, four  of  which,  vie.  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
remain  uninfringed  by  the  above  statute.  It  is  advisable  still 
to  give  them  all,  briefly  noticing  such  as  have  been  modified. 

I.  The  first  rule  was,  that  inheritance  should  lineally  descend 
to  the  issue  of  the  person  who  last  died  actually  seised,  in  infi- 
nitum ;  but  should  never  lineally  ascend. 

The  former  part  of  this  rule,  regarding  the  necessity  of  seisin 
by  the  person  from  whom  the  descent  is  to  be  traced,  is  altered 
by  §  2.  and  the  reverse  of  the  latter  part  enacted  by  §  6.  of 
the  lute  statute.  See  sections  ante.  The  first  portion  of  the 
rule  may  be  stated  now  to  be,  that  inheritance  shall  lineally 
descend  to  the  issue  of  the  person  who  died  last  entitled,  tn 
infinitum. 

II.  A  second  general  rule,  or  canon,  is,  that  the  fmUe  issue 
shall  be  admitted  before  the  female.  Thus  sons  shall  be 
admitted  before  daughters;  or,  as  our  law  expresses  it,  the 
worthiest  of  blood  shall  be  preferred.  Hale,  H.  C.  L.  235. 
As  if  one  hath  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  dies ;  first  the 
eldest  son,  (and  in  case  of  his  death  without  issue)  then  the 
youngest  son,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  succession  in  preference 
to  both  the  daughters. 

The  true  reason  of  preferring  the  males  must  be  deduced 
from  feudal  principles ;  for,  by  the  genuine  and  original  policy 
of  that  constitution,  no  female  could  ever  succeed  to  a  proper 
feud,  inasmuch  as  females  were  incapable  of  performing  those 
military  services  for  the  sake  of  which  that  system  was  estab- 
lished. But  our  law  does  not  extend  to  a  total  exclusion  of 
females,  as  the  Salic  law  and  others,  where  feuds  were  most 
strictly  retained :  it  only  postpones  them  to  males ;  for  though 
daughters  are  excluded  by  sons,  yet  they  succeed  before  any 
collateral  relations. 

And  see  §  7*  of  the  new  statute  as  to  the  ][>referenoe  to  be 
given  to  paternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants  before 
maternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants,  and  as  regards  each 
class  to  the  males  before  the  females. 

III.  A  third  rule,  or  canon,  of  descent,  is,  that  where  there 
are  tmo  or  more  males  in  equal  degree,  the  eldest  only  shall  in- 
herit, but  the  females  all  together. 

As  if  a  man  hath  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  dies,  his 
eldest  fon  shall  alone  succeed  to  his  estate,  in  exclusion  of  the 
second  son  and  both  the  daughters ;  but  if  both  the  sons  die 
without  issue  before  the  father,  the  daughters  shall  both  inherit 
the  estate  as  coparceners.     Litt.  (  5 :  Hale,  H.  C  L.  238. 

This  rule  is  also  of  feudal  origin,  and  arose  on  the  establish- 
ment of  that  system  in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Yet  we  find  that  socage  estates  frequently  descended  to  all 
the  sons  equally  so  lately  as  when  Glanvil  wrote,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Mirror  (c.  I.  §  3.),  as 
a  part  of  our  ancient  constitution,  that  knights'  fees  should 
descend  to  the  eldest  son,  and  socage  fees  should  be  partible 
among  male  children.  However,  in  Henry  1 1 1.'s  time,  it  appears 
from  Bracton  (/.  2.  c.  30,  I.),  that  socage  lands,  in  imitation 
of  lands  in  chivalry,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into  the  right  of 
succession  by  primogeniture,  as  the  law  now  stands ;  except  in 
Kent,  where  they  gloried  in  the  preservation  of  their  ancient 
^velkind  tenure,  of  which  a  principal  branch  was  the  joint 
inheritance  of  all  the  sons;  and  except  in  some  particular 
manors  and  townships,  where  their  local  customs  continued 
the  descent  sometimes  to  all,  sometimes  to  the  youngest  son 
only,  or  in  other  more  singular  methods  of  succession. 

As  to  the  females,  they  are  still  lefl  as  they  were  by  the 
ancient  law ;  for  they  were  all  equally  incapable  of  performing 
any  personal  service ;  and  therefore  one  main  reason  for  prefer- 
ring the  eldest  ceasing,  such  preference  would  have  been  inju- 
rious to  the  rest ;  and  the  other  principal  purpose,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  too  minute  subdivision  of  estates,  was  left  to  be 


considered  and  provided  for  by  the  lords  who  had  the  disposal 
of  these  female  heiresses  in  marriage.  However,  the  succession 
by  primogeniture,  even  among  females,  took  place  as  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown ;  wherein  the  necessity  •f  a  sole  and 
determinate  succession  is  as  great  in  the  one  sex  as  in  the 
other.  1  Inst.  l55.  And  the  right  of  sole  succession,  though 
not  of  primogeniture,  was  also  established  with  respect  to 
female  dignities  and  titles  of  honour.  For  if  a  man  hdids  an 
earldom  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  dies,  leaving 
only  daughters,  the  eldest  shall  not  of  course  be  countess,  but 
the  dignity  is  in  suspense  or  abeyance  till  the  king  shall  declare 
his  pleasure ;  for  he,  being  the  fountain  of  honour,  may  confer 
it  on  which  of  them  he  pleases.  Ibid.  See  tits.  Abeyance, 
Peers,  Parceners, 

IV.  A  fourth  rule,  or  canon,  of  descent,  is,  that  the  Uneal 
descendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any  person  deceased,  shall  repre* 
sent  their  ancestor;  that  is,  shall  stand  in  the  same  place  as  the 
person  himself  would  have  done  had  he  been  living. 

Thus  the  child,  grandchild,  or  great  grandchild  (either  male 
or  female)  of  an  ddest  son,  succeeds  berore  a  younger  son,  and 
so  in  infinitum.  Hale,  H.  C.  L.  236,  ?•  And  these  representa- 
tives shall  take  neither  more  nor  less,  but  just  so  much  as  their 
principals  would  have  done.  As  if  there  be  two  sisters.,  and 
one  dies,  leaving  six  daughters,  and  then  the  father  of  the  two 
sisters  dies,  without  other  issue ;  these  six  daughters  shall  take 
among  them  exactly  as  much  as  their  mother  would  have  done 
had  she  been  living ;  that  is,  a  moiety  of  the  lands  in  cc^Murce- 
nary :  so  that,  upon  partition  made,  if  the  land  be  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  the  surviving  sister  shall  have  liz  parts,  and  her 
six  nieces  one  part  each. 

This  takine  by  rejuesentation  is  called  succession  tn  stirpes, 
according  to  the  roots;  since  all  the  branches  inherit  the  same 
share  that  their  root,  whom  th^  represent,  would  have  done; 
So  if  the  next  heirs  of  a  man  be  six  nieces,  three  by  one  sister, 
two  by  another,  and  one  by  a  third*  his  inheritance,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  is  divided  only  into  three  parts,  and  distri- 
buted per  stirpes,  thus,  one  third  to  tlie  three  children 
who  represent  one  sister,  another  third  to  the  two  who  repre- 
sent the  second,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  one  diild  who 
is  the  sole  representative  of  her  mother. 

This  mode  of  representation  is  a  neoessaiy  consequence  of 
the  double  preference  given  by  our  law,  first  to  the  male  issue, 
and  next  to  the  first  bom  amone  the  males.  For  if  all  the 
children  of  three  sisters  were  to  daim  per  capita,  in  their  own 
right,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  ancestor,  without  any  respect  to  the 
stocks  from  whence  they  sprung,  and  those  chihlren  were 
partly  male  and  partly  female,  then  the  eldest  male  among 
them  would  exclude  not  only  his  own  brethren  and  sisters,  but 
all  the  issue  of  the  other  two  daughters,  or  else  the  law  in  this 
instance  must  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  depart  from  the 
preference  which  it  constantly  gives  to  the  males,  and  the  first 
bom,  among  persons  in  equal  degree.  Whereas,  by  dividing 
the  inheritance  according  to  the  roots,  or  stirpes,  the  rule  of 
descent  is  kept  uniform  and  steady ;  the  issue  of  the  eldest  son 
excludes  all  other  pretenders,  as  the  son  himself  (if  living) 
would  have  done;  but  the  issue  of  two  daughters  divide 
the  inheritance  between  them,  provided  their  mothers  (if 
living)  would  have  done  the  same ;  and  among  these  several 
issues,  or  representarives  of  the  respective  roots,  the  same 
preference  to  males  and  the  same  right  of  primogeniture  obtain 
as  would  have  obtained  at  the  first  among  the  roots  themselves, 
the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  deceased.  As  if  a  man  hath 
two  sons,  A.  and  B.,  and  A.  dies,  leaving  two  sons,  and  then 
the  grandfather  dies ;  now  the  eldest  son  of  A.  shall  succeed  to 
the  whole  of  his  grandfather's  estate ;  and  if  A.  had  left  only 
two  daughters,  they  should  have  succeeded  also  to  equal 
moieties  of  the  whole,  in  exclusion  of  B.  and  his  issue.  But 
if  a  man  hath  only  three  daughters,  C,  D.,  and  £.,  and  C. 
dies  leaving  two  sons,  D.  leaving  two  daughters,  and  £. 
leaving  a  daughter  and  a  son>  who  is  younger  than  his  sister : 


DESCENT. 


here  when  the  grandfather  dies,  the  eldest  son  of  C.  shall  sac* 
oeed  to  one  third,  in  exclusion  of  the  younger ;  and  the  two 
daughters  of  D.  to  another  third  in  partnen£ip ;  and  the  son 
of  £.  to  the  remaining  third,  in  exclusion  of  hu  elder  sister. 
And  the  same  right  of  representation,  guided  and  restrained  by 
the  same  rules  m  descent,  prevails  downwards  in  infinitum* 

How  fax  the  two  immediately  preceding,  and  other  cases 
in  the  course  of  this  title,  may  be  explained  by  the  following 
scheme,  the  student  is  left  to  determine.  It  may  perhaps 
afibrd  a  hint  for  statements  in  more  complicated  cases  of 
descent.  For  regular  tables  of  Consanguinity  and  Descent, 
see  1  InsL,  the  Commentaries^  and  Watkinis  Treati4te  on 
Descent, 

1.  The  PERSON  dying  seised. 
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First  son.— — 
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First  son. Second  son. 
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Two  daughters. 


•Second  son. 


2.  The  Pbbson  dying  seised. 
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First  son. — Second  son. 


A  daughter. — A  son. 


King  John,  however,  who  kept  his  nephew  Arthur  from  the 
throne,  by  disputing  this  right  of  representation,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  abolish  it  Uiroughout  the  realm.  Hale,  H.  C.  L.  217* 
229.  But  in  the  time  ot  his  son.  King  Henry  HI.,  the  rule 
was  indisputably  settled  in  the  manner  here  laid  down ;  Bract. 
L  S.  c.  30.  §  2 ;  and  so  it  has  continued  ever  since.  And  thus 
much  for  lineal  descents. 

V.  A  fifth  rule  was,  that  on  failure  of  lineal  descendants, 
or  issue  of  the  person  last  seised,  the  inheritance  should  descend 
to  his  collateral  relations,  being  of  the  blood  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser, subject  to  the  three  preceding  rules.  Thus  if  A. 
purchased  land,  and  it  descended  to  B.  his  son,  who  died  seised 
thereof  without  issue ;  whoever  succeeded  to  this  inheritance, 
must  have  heen  of  the  Uood  of  A.,  the  first  purchaser  of  this 
family.  Qh  Lilt,  12.  The  first  purchaser,  perquisitor,  was 
he  who  first  acquired  the  estate  to  his  family,  wnether  the  same 
was  transferrect  to  him  by  sale  or  by  gift,  or  by  any  other 
method  except  only  that  of  descent. 

This  was  a  rule  almost  peculiar  to  our  own  laws,  and  those 
of  a  similar  original ;  and  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for 
than  by  recumng  to  feudal  principles,  .which  did  not  ori- 
ginally permit  the  descent  of  lands  to  any  but  one  of  the 


lineal  descendants  of  the  first  purchaser,  who  in  the  case  of  a 
feudum  novum,  or  estate  purchased  by  the  ancestor  himself, 
could  only  be  of  his  own  ofi^ring;  so  that  such  estate 
could  not  descend  even  to  his  brother.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Tenures,  1.  3. 

But  when  the  feudal  rigour  was  in  part  abated,  a  method 
was  invented  to  let  in  the  collateral  relations  of  the  grantee  to 
the  inheritance,  by  granting  him  ^feudum  fiovum  to  hold  tU 
feudum  antiquum;  tnat  is,  with  all  the  qualities  annexed  of  a 
feud  derived  from  his  ancestors ;  and  then  the  collateral  rela- 
tions were  admitted  to  succeed  even  in  infinitum,  because  they 
might  have  been  of  the  blood  of,  that  is,  descended  from,  the 
first  imaginary  purchaser. 

Of  this  nature  are  all  the  grants  of  fee-simple  estates  of  this 
kingdom ;  for  there  is  now  in  the  law  of  England  no  such  thing 
as  a  grant  of  a  feudum  novum  to  be  held  ul  novum,  unless  in 
the  case  of  a  fee-tail,  and  there  this  rule  is  strictly  observed, 
and  none  but  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  donee  (or  pur^ 
chaser)  are  admitted :  but  every  grant  of  lands  in  fee-simple  is 
with  us  a  feudum  novum,  to  be  held  ut  antiquum,  as  a  feud 
whose  antiquity  is  indefinite;  and  therefore  the  collateral 
kindred  of  the  grantee,  or  descendants  from  any  of  his  lineal 
ancestors,  by  whom  the  lands  might  possibly  have  been  pur- 
chased, are  capable  of  being  called  to  the  inheritance. 

The  above  rule  is  now  altered  by  §  6.  of  the  recent  statute, 
by  which  the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  purchaser  are  preferred  to 
any  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  inherit,  either  by 
tracing  his  descent  through  such  lineal  ancestor,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  no  such  lineal  ancestor.  See  section  ante. 
Subject,  however,  to  the  precedence  thus  given  to  the  lineal 
ancestors  of  the  purchaser,  and  to  the  change  in  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  the  half  blood,  his  collateral  relations 
will  succeed  to  the  inheritance  in  the  order  established  by  the 
old  law ;  as  for  instance,  a  brother  will  take  before  an  uncle, 
and  the  latter  before  a  more  distant  relation. 

VI.  A  sixth  rule,  or  canon,  was,  that  the  collateral  heir  of 
the  person  last  seised  must  have  been  his  next  collateral  kins- 
man of  the  whole  blood. 

This  rule  is  altered  by  §  9«  of  the  new  statute,  by  which  the 
half  Uood  is  allowed  to  inherit  next  after  any  relation  in  the 
same  degree  of  the  whole  blood  and  his  issue,  where  the  com- 
mon ancestor  shall  be  a  male;  and  next  afler  the  common 
ancestor,  where  such  common  ancestor  shall  be  a  female.  See 
section  ante. 

Vn.  The  seventh  and  last  rule,  or  canon,  is,  that  in  co/- 
lateral  inheritances  the  male  stocks  shall  be  preferred  to  the 
female  (that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the  blood  of  the  male 
ancestors,  however  remote,  shall  be  admitted  before  those  of 
the  blood  of  the  female,  however  near),  unless  where  the  lands 
have,  in  fact,  descended  from  a  female. 

Thus  the  relations  on  the  father's  side  are  admitted  tit  in- 
Jinitum,  before  those  on  the  mother's  side  are  admitted  at  all. 
Lit.  §  4.  And  the  relations  of  the  father's  father  before 
those  of  the  father's  mother,  and  so  on.  This  rule  seems  to 
have  been  established  in  order  to  efiectuate  and  carry  into 
execution  the  rule,  or  principal  canon  of  ccfllateral  inherit- 
ance, before  referred  to,  by  which  every  heir  must  have  been 
of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser. 

That  this  was  the  true  foundation  of  the  preference  of  the 
agnati,  or  male  stocks,  in  our  law,  will  farther  appear,  if  we 
consider  that,  whenever  the  lands  have  notoriously  descended 
to  a  man  from  his  mother's  side,  this  rule  is  totally  reversed : 
and  no  relation  of  his  by  the  father's  side,  as  such,  can  ever  be 
admitted  to  them,  because  he  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  blood 
of  the  first  purchaser.  And  so  ^  converso  if  the  lands  de- 
scended from  the  father's  side,  no  relation  of  the  mother,  as 
such,  shall  ever  inherit.  1  Inst.  14.  See  Watkins  on  Descent, 
C.5. 

As  to  what  acts  of  a  party  claiming  by  descent  will  have  the 
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effect  of  breaking  such  descent ;   see  ante,  §  4.  of  the  late 

statute. 

A  table  of  descents  is  a  material  assistance  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  on  this  subject.  A  succinct  view  of  the 
recent  alterations  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  tables 
inserted  in  Shelford  or  Bcrrey's  Treatise  on  the  Real  Property 
Acts,  with  that  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Com- 
mentaries. 

See  farther,  as  to  other  points  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
descents,  and  points  involved  therewith,  tits.  Eslale,  Heir, 
lAmUalion,  Remainder,  Executory  Devise,  &c* 

Descent  op  the  Crown.    See  tit.  King,  I. 

Descent  op  Dignities.     See  tits.  Descent,  Peer, 

DESCRIPTION,  descriptio.2  In  deeds  and  grants  there 
must  be  a  certain  description  of  the  lands  granted,  the  places 
where  the  lands  lie,  and  of  the  persons  to  whom  granted,  &c., 
to  make  them  good.  But  wills  are  more  favoured  than  grants 
as  to  those  descriptions :  and  a  wrong  description  of  the  person 
will  not  make  a  devise  void,  if  there  be  otherwise  a  sufficient 
certaintv  what  person  was  intended  by  the  testator.     1  Nels. 

Abr.  647. 

Where  a  first  description  of  land,  &c.  is  false,  though  the 
second  is  true,  a  deed  will  be  void :  contra,  if  the  first  be  true 
and  the  second  false.  See  S  Rep.  2,  3,  8.  10.  28.  83,  34,  &c 
A  misdescription  in  the  statement  of  an  occupier  of  premises 
conveyed  will  not  vitiate  the  conveyance,  if  the  description  of 
the  parcels  are  the  same  as  in  a  former  conveyance  of  the  same 
premises,  and  the  intention  to  pass  the  same  property  is  clear. 
5  East,  51 :  4  Manle  ^  S.  250:  Wilkinson  v.  MaUn,  2  Tyr. 
544.     See  tits.  Deed,  Will. 

DESERTION  FROM   THE  ARMY.     See   tit.  CourU 

Martial, 

DE  SON  TORT  DEMESNE.  See  De  injurid  sud  pro- 
prid;  and  tits.  Trespass,  Pleading. 

DESPITUS.    A  contemptible  person.     Fleta^  lib.  4.  c,  5. 

par.  4. 

DESUBITO.  To  weary  a  person  with  continual  barkings, 
and  then  to  bite;  which  is  provided  against  by  old  laws.    Leg, 

Alured.  26. 

DETACHIARE.  To  seize  or  to  take  into  custody  another 
person's  goods,  &c.  by  attachment,  or  other  course  of  law. 

CoweL 
DETAINER.     See  tits.  Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer, 
DETERMINATION     OF   WILL.     See  tit  Estate  at 

WiU. 

DETINET.    See  Debt, 

DETINUE,  detinendo.2  In  the  common  law  is  like  actio 
deposiii  in  the  civil  law,  and  is  a  writ  which  lies  against  him 
who,  having  goods  or  chattels  delivered  to  keep,  refuseth  to 
re-deliver  them.  In  this  action  of  detinue  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  thing  detained  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  may  be 
specifically  known  and  recovered.  Therefore  it  cannot  be 
brought  for  money,  com,  or  the  like,  for  that  cannot  be  known 
fit)m  other  money  or  com,  unless  it  be  in  a  bag  or  a  sack,  for 
then  it  may  be  distinguishably  marked.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  ground  an  action  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for  the  detaining, 
these  points  are  necessary:  (see  1  Inst.  286.)  I.  That  the 
defendant  came  lawfully  into  possession  of  the  goods,  as  either 
by  delivery  to  him,  or  by  finding  them.  [^But  if  the  goods  are 
alleged  to  have  come  to  the  defendant  by  finding,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the  goods  came  to  the 
defendant  by  wrong,  at  least  unless  the  finding  be  traversed. 
Miles  V.  Graham,  New  Rep.  141.] — i.  That  the  plaintiff  have 
a  property. — 3.  That  the  goods  themselves  be  of  some  value. — 
4.  That  they  be  ascertained  in  point  of  identity.  Upon  this 
the  jury,  if  they  find  for  the  plaintiff,  assess  the  several  values 
of  the  several  parcels  detained,  and  also  damaees  for  the  deten- 
tion. And  the  judgment  is  conditional,  that  the  plaintiff 
recover  the  said  goods ;  or  if  they  cannot  be  had,  their  respec- 
tive values,  and  ^so  the  damages  for  detaining  them.  Co,  Ent, 
170:  Cro,Jac,6Si, 


On6  disadvantage  that  formerly  attended  this  action,  and, 
with  other  reasons,  led  to  its  being  disused,  and  to  the  bringing 
of  trover  in  preference,  was  the  liberty  allowed  to  a  defradant 
to  wage  his  law.  Water  of  law  has,  however,  been  recently 
abolished  by  3  and^  W.  4.  c.  42.  §  13.  See  tit  Trover;  and 
also  tit.  Bailment. 

The  following  cases  on  the  subject  of  detinue  may  prove 
matter  of  use  as  well  as  of  curiosity,  and  see  farther  Finer,  tit. 
Detinue,  and  Bull,  N,  P.  49—51. 

Detinue  may  be  brought  for  a  piece  of  gold,  of  the  price  of 
21^.,  though  not  for  21i.  in  money ;  for  here  is  a  demand  of  a 
certain  particular  piece.     Bull.  N.  P,  50. 

If  a  man  receiving  money  from  a  banker,  put  part  thereof 
into  his  bag,  and  while  he  is  telling  the  rest  the  bag  is  stolen, 
no  action  of  detinue,  &c  lies,  because,  by  putting  up  the  money » 
he  had  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use.  Comb,  475.  A  man 
lends  a  sum  of  money  to  another,  detinue  lies  not  for  it,  but 
debt ;  but  if  A.  bargains  and  sells  goods  to  B.  upon  condition 
to  be  void,  if  A.  pays  B.  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  day ; 
now  if  A.  pays  the  money,  he  may  have  detinue  asainst  B.  for 
the  goods,  though  they  came  not  to  the  hands  of  B.  by  bail- 
ment, but  by  bargain  and  sale.  Cro,  EUz.  867:  ft  Dan^. 
510. 

If  a  man  delivers  goods  to  A.  to  deliver  to  B.,  B.  may  have 
detinue,  for  the  property  is  in  him :  and  where  he  delivers 
them  to  B.,  and  after  grants  them  to  D.,  he  shall  not  have 
detinue  after  the  grant,  but  the  grantee  shall  have  it.  Yelv. 
241 :  1  Bulst.  69.  When  goods  are  delivered  to  one,  and  he 
delivers  them  over  to  another,  action  of  detinue  may  be  had 
against  the  second  person :  and  if  he  delivers  them  to  one  that 
has  a  right  thereto,  yet  it  is  said  he  is  chargeable :  also,  if  a 
person  to  whom  a  thing  is  delivered  dieth,  detinue  lieth  against 
his  executors,  &c.,  or  against  any  person  to  whom  a  thing 
comes.     2  Danv.  Abr,  511. 

A  man  may  have  a  general  detinue  against  another  thai 
finds  his  goods:  though  if  I  deliver  any  thing  to  A.  to  re- 
deliver, and  he  loses  it,  if  B.  finds  it,  and  deKvers  it  to  C,  who 
has  a  right  to  the  same,  he  is  not  chargeable  to  me  in  detinue, 
because  he  is  not  privy  to  my  delivery.    7  H.  6. 22 :  9  //.  6. 58. 

In  actions  of  detinue,  the  thing  must  once  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  defendant ;  which  possession  is  not  to  be  altered  by 
act  of  law,  as  seisure,  &c  And  the  nature  of  the  thing  must 
continue,  without  alteration,  to  entiUe  one  to  this  action. 
F,  N.  B,  138,  If  I  find  ffoods,  and  before  the  owner  brings 
his  action  I  sell  them,  or  tney  are  recovered  out  of  my  hands 
upon  an  execution,  or  outlawry,  against  the  owner,  &c,  he 
cannot  have  detinue  against  me.  12  Ed.  4.  8 :  27  /f.  8.  15. 
But  action  of  detinue  will  lie  against  him  that  finds  goods,  if 
they  are  wasted  by  wilful  negligee.    Dr,  Sf  Stud,  129. 

A  man  buys  cloth  or  other  thmgs  of  another,  on  a  good  and 
perfect  contract ;  if  the  seller  keeps  the  things  bought,  detinue 
lieth.  Dyer,  80.  208.  Where  one  takes  my  goods  into  his 
custody  to  keep  them  for  me,  and  refuses  to  restore  them, 
although  he  have  nothing  for  the  keepins  of  them,  this  action 
will  lie.  4  Rep.  84:  29  Ais.  pL  28.  If  I  deliver  to  one  a 
tmnk  that  is  lodged,  with  thines  in  it,  and  keep  the  key  myself, 
and  something  be  taken  out  of  it,  writ  of  detinue  lie^  not  for 
this :  but  if  the  trunk,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  be  taken  away, 
there  it  lies.     1 1  Rep,  8Q :  4  Ed,  3, 

This  action  will  not  lie  where  a  man  delivers  goods  to  me^ 
and  I  bid  him  take  them  i^ain,  if  he  refuses  to  do  it,  or  where 
one  takes  my  goods  or  cattle  by  wrong  as  a  trespasser,  or  by 
way  of  distress  for  rent,  or  as  damage  feasant,  &c ;  nor  for  a 
horse  sick,  when  it  is  taken  or  lent,  if  he  dies  of  that  sidmess. 
Bro.  Detin.  242 :  48  Ed,  8.21 :  21  Ed.  4.  And  if  it  be  a  rinff 
that  is  delivered  to  another,  and  he  breaks  it,  it  is  doubt3 
whether  action  of  detinue  may  lie,  because  the  thing  is  dtered, 
and  cannot  be  returned  as  it  was ;  but  action  on  the  case  lieth. 
And  although,  where  goods  are  found,  and  sold,  &c,  detinue 
lies  not ;  yet  action  upon  the  case  of  trover  and  conversion  may 
be  brought.     12£<^4.  8:  18£i2.4.22. 
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Dbtinub  of  Chartbrs.  a  man  may  have  detinue  for 
deeds  and  charters  concerning  land ;  but  if  they  concern  the 
fireeholdy  it  must  be  in  C.  B.  and  no  other  court.  Action  of 
detinue  lies  for  charters  which  make  the  title  of  lands ;  and  the 
heir  may  hare  a  detinue  of  charters,  although  he  hath  not  the 
land :  if  my  father  be  disseised,  and  dieth,  I  shall  have  detinue 
for  charters,  notwithstanding  I  have  not  the  land ;  but  the  exe- 
caton  shall  not  have  the  action  for  them.  New  Nat.  Br.  308. 
If  a  man  keep  my  charters  from  me,  concerning  the  inherit- 
aooe  of  my  land,  and  I  know  the  certainty  of  them,  and  the 
land ;  or  if  they  be  in  a  chest  locked,  &c,  and  I  know  not  their 
certainty,  I  may  recover  them  by  this  writ :  so  where  lands 
are  given  to  me  and  J.  S.  and  my  heirs,  and  he  dies,  if  another 
get  the  deeds,  and  if  tenant  in  tail  give  away  the  deed  of 
entail,  and  then  die,  his  issue  may  bring  a  writ  of  detinue  of 
charter^  Co.  Lit.  285:  1  Rep.  2 :  F.  N.B.  138.  But  if  the 
tenant  in  fee  simple  gives  away  his  deeds  of  the  land,  his 
heir  may  not  have  this  action :  and  in  case  a  woman  great  with 
chUd  by  her  deceased  husband  keeps  the  charters  from  his 
daughter  and  heir  that  concern  the  land,  during  the  time  she 
is  with  child,  this  writ  will  not  lie  against  her.     41  Ed.  3.  11. 

Detinue  was  brought  for  a  deed,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a  ver- 
dict, that  the  defendant  detained  the  deed,  and  the  jury  gave 
90L  damages,  but  did  not  find  the  value  of  the  deed ;  and  then 
there  issued  out  a  distringas  to  deliver  the  deed,  or  the  value, 
and  afterwards  a  writ  of  inquiry  was  awarded  for  the  value : 
whereupon  the  jury  found  a  different  value  from  what  the  first 
verdict  found;  and  it  was  adjudged  good.  Raym.  124:  1  Nets. 
Abr.  649*  In  detinue  ^  charters^  if  the  issue  be  upon  the  de- 
tinue»  and  it  is  found  tnat  the  defendant  hath  burnt  the  char- 
ters, the  judgment  shall  not  be  to  recover  the  charters,  which  it 
^ppears  cannot  be  had ;  but  it  is  said  it  shall  be  for  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  the  land  in  damages.  2  RoL  Abr.  101 :  2  Danv. 
Abr.  511.  For  detaining  of  deeds  and  charters  concerning  the 
inheritance  of  lands,  or  an  indenture  of  lease,  the  defendant 
could  not  wage  his  law,  as  he  might  till  recently  have  done,  in 
a  common  action  of  detinue.   1  Inst.  295. 

Dbtinub  of  Goods  in  Fbank-marriaob.  After  a  di- 
▼Ofoe,  the  wife  shall  have  this  writ  of  detinue  for  the  goods 
nven  with  her  in  marriage.  Mich.  35  Ed.  1 :  New  Nat. 
Br.S08. 

DETRACTARI.  To  be  torn  in  pieces  with  horses.  Apos* 
take,  sacrilegi  et  hujusmodi,  detractari  debent  et  comburi.  Fleta, 
lib.  1.  cap.  57* 

DETUNICARE.  To  discover  or  lay  open  to  the  world. 
Mati.  Westm.  1240. 

DEVADIATUS,  or  DIVADIATUS,  is  where  an  offen- 
der is  without  sureties  or  pledges.     Domesday. 

DEVASTAVIT,  or  DEVASTAVERUNT  BONA  TES- 
TA TORIS.  A  writ  acainst  executors  or  administrators,  for 
payine  debts  upon  simple  contract,  before  debts  on  bonds  and 
speci^ties,  &c. ;  for  in  this  case  they  are  liable  to  action,  as  if  they 
had  aquandered  away  or  wasted  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  or 
oooTerted  them  to  their  own  use ;  and  are  compellable  to  pay 
such  debts  by  specialty  out  of  their  own  goods^  to  the  value  of 
what  they  so  paid  illegally.     Dyer,  232. 

By  the  stat.  30  Car.  2.  c.  7*  it  is  enacted,  that  if  an  executor 
de  son  tort  wastes  the  goods,  and  dies,  his  executors  shall  be 
liable  in  the  same  manner  as  their  testator  would  have  been,  if 
he  had  been  living.  And  it  has  since  been  adjudged,  that  a  right- 
ful executor,  who  wastes  the  goods  of  the  testator,  is  in  enect 
an  executor  de  son  tort  for  abusmg  his  trust.  3  Mod.  113.  And 
his  executor  or  administrator  is  liable  to  a  devastavit,  by 
stai.  4  and  5  W.  ^  M.  c.  24.  which  statute  makes  the  stat. 
50  Car.  2.  c.  7*  perpetual  See  further,  this  Diet.  tit.  Executor, 
V.  1.  VI.  2. 

DEVENERUNT.  A  writ  heretofore  directed  to  the  es- 
dieator  on  the  death  of  the  heir  of  the  king's  tenant  under  age 
and  in  custody,  commanding  the  escheator  that  by  the  oaths  of 
good  and  lawful  men  he  inquire  what  lands  and  tenements  by 
the  death  of  the  tenant  came  to  the  king.     Dyer,  360.    This 
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writ  is  now  disused ;  but  see  stat.  14  Car.  2.  c.  1 1.  for  prevent- 
ingfrauds  and  abuses  in  his  majesty's  customs. 

DEVEST,  or  DIVEST,  devestire.^  Is  opposite  to  invest. 
As  to  invest  signifies  to  deliver  the  possession  of  any  thing  to 
another;  so  to  devest  signifieth  to  take  it  away.  Feud.iS.U 
cap-  7. 

DEVISE,  from  the  Fr.  deviser,  to  divide  or  sort  into  parcels.^ 
A  gift  of  lands,  &c.,  by  a  last  wiU  and  testament  The  giver 
is  called  the  devisor;  and  he  to  whom  the  lands  are  given  the 
devisee.  A  devise  in  writing,  in  construction  of  law,  is  not  a 
deed,  but  an  instrument  by  which  lands  are  conveyed. 

To  Dbvise,  is  to  give  by  will. 

The  word  was  formerly  particularly  applied  to  bequests  of 
land;  but  is  now  generally  used  for  the  gtft  of  any  legacies 
whatever. 

For  the  law  relating  to  devises,  as  well  of  real  as  personal 
estates,  see  tit.  WilL  As  to  executory  devises,  see  tits.  Executory 
Devise,  Estate,  Limitation,  Remainder. 

DEVOIRES  OF  CALEIS,  Fr.  devoir,  duty.]  The  cus- 
toms due  to  the  king,  for  merchandixe  brought  into  or  carried 
out  of  Calais;  when  our  staple  remained  there.  See  stat. 
34  Ed.  I.e.  18. 

DEXTRARIUS.  One  at  the  right  hand  of  another.  The 
word  dextrarios  has  been  used  for  light  h<Hses,  or  horses  for  the 
great  saddle ;  from  the  Fi\  destrier,  a  horse  for  service. 

DEXTRAS  DARE.  Shaking  of  hands  in  token  of  friend- 
ship ;  or  a  man's  living  up  himself  to  the  power  of  another 
person.     Walsingn.  p.  332. 

DIARIUM.  Daily  food ;  or  as  much  as  will  suffice  for  the 
day.     Du  Cange. 

DIASPERATUS.  Stained  with  many  colours.  Man* 
Angl.  torn.  3.  p.  314. 

DICA.  A  tally  for  account,  by  number  of  taillees,  cuts  or 
notches.     Lib.  Rub.  Scaccar.foL  30.  TGr.  ^£Ka  ten.l 

DICKAR,  or  DICKER  OF  LEATHER.  A  quantity 
consisting  of  ten  hides,  by  which  leather  is  bought  and  sold* 
Vide  stat.  Antiq.  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris.  There  are  also 
dickers  of  iron,  containing  ten  bars  to  the  dicker.    Domesday. 

DICtORES,  DICTUM.  The  one  signifies  arbitrators,  the 
other  the  arbitrament.     Malms,  p.  348. 

DICTUM  DE  KENELWORTH.  An  edict,  award,  act, 
or  statute,  made  for  composing  differences  between  King  Henry 
the  Third  and  his  barons  and  others,  who  had  been  in  arms 
apinst  him :  so  called  because  it  was  made  at  Kenilworth,  in 
Warwickshire,  anno  51  or  52  H.  3. 

DIEM  CLAUSIT  EXTREMUM.  A  writ  which  issued 
out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  escheator  of  the  county, 
upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  king's  tenants  tit  capUe,  to  inquire 
by  a  jury  of  what  lands  he  died  seised,  and  of  what  value,  and 
who  was  the  next  heir  to  him.  This  writ  was  to  be  granted  at 
the  suit  of  the  next  heir,  &c.,  for  upon  that,  when  the  heir 
came  of  aee,  he  was  to  sue  livery  of  his  lands  out  of  the  k^g's 
hands.  F.  N  B.  251.  A  debtor  of  the  crown  cannot  have 
this  writ  after  the  death  of  his  debtor  against  the  estate  unless 
the  debt  have  been  found  in  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased. 
2  Price,  379. 

DIES.    See  Day. 

DIES  DATUS.*  The  day  or  time  of  respite  given  to  the 
defendant  in  a  suit  by  the  court.    Broke.    See  Day. 

DIES  MARCHI^.  Thedayofcongressormeetinff  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  heretofore  appointed  annually  to  be  neld  on 
the  marches  or  borders,  to  adjust  all  differences  between  them, 
and  pr^perve  the  articles  of  peace.  Tho.  Walsingham,  in 
Rich.  2.  p.  307. 

DIETA.  A  day's  journey.  Fleta,  lib.  4.  c  28.  Bracton, 
lib.  3.  tract.  2.  c.  16. 

DIET,  conventus."}  A  legislative  assembly;  as  the  Dieto£ 
the  Germanic  Confederntion  at  Frankfort,  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  held  at  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich.  See  this  Diet. 
tits.  Parliament,  Wittenagemote. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT.  God  and  my  right;  the 
3  c 
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motto  of  the  royal  arms^  intimating  that  the  King  of  England 
holds  his  empire  of  none  but  God ;  first  given  by  King  Rich.  I. 

DIEU  SON  ACT.  Are  words  often  used  in  our  old  law  ; 
and  it  is  a  maxim  in  law^  that  the  act  of  God^  or  inevitable 
accident^  shall  prejudice  no  man.  Therefore^  if  a  house  be 
blown  down  by  tempest^  thunder,  or  lightning,  the  lessee  or 
tenant  for  life  or  years,  shall  be  excused  in  waste :  likewise  he 
hath  by  the  law  a  special  interest  to  take  timber,  to  build  the 
house  again  for  his  habitation.  4  Rep,  63 :  11  Rep,  82.  So 
when  the  condition  of  a  bond  consists  of  two  parts  in  the  if m- 
junctive,  and  both  are  possible  at  the  time  of  the  obligation 
made,  and  afterwards  one  of  them  becomes  impossible  by  the 
act  of  God,  the  obligor  is  not  bound  to  perform  the  other  part. 
5  Rep,  22.  And  where  a  person  is  bound  to  appear  in  court,  at 
a  certain  day,  if  before  the  day  he  dieth,  the  obligation  is  saved, 
&c.  See  particularly  relative  to  this  term,  tits.  Bailment,  Carrier. 

DIFFACERE.  To  destroy :  and  diffactio  is  a  maiming  any 
one.     Letr,  H.  I.e.  64.  92. 

DIFFORCI  ARE  RECTUM.  To  take  away  or  deny  jus- 
tice.     Mat,  Paris,  anno  1 164. 

D1GES1\  The  book  of  Pandects  of  the  Civil  Law ;  which 
hath  its  nan\e  from  its  containing  Legaliaprcecepta  excellenter 
digesta,  according  to  Du  Cange,  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Civil  Law  ; 
and  see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  44,  for  a  succinct 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  Digest;  and  Butler's  Hone 
Juridicse  Subseciva?,  90*  9^«  104. 

DIGNITY,  digniia$r\  Honour  and  authority ;  reputation, 
&c.  Dignities  may  be  divided  into  superior  and  inferior :  as 
the  titles  of  duke,  earl,  baron,  &c  are  the  highest  names  of 
dignity :  *and  those  of  baronet,  knight,  serjeant  at  law,  &c  the 
lowest.  Nobility  only  can  give  so  high  a  name  of  dignity  as  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  surname  in  legal  proceedings,  and  as  the 
omission  of  a  name  of  dignity  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  a 
writ,  &c,  so  it  may  be  where  a  peer  who  has  more  than  one 
name  of  dignity  is  not  named  by  the  most  noble.  See  tit. 
Abatement,  No  temporal  dignity  of  any  foreign  nation  can 
ffive  a  man  a  hieher  title  here  than  that  of  esquire.  2  Inst, 
607*     See  tits.  Addition,  Descent,  Peer, 

DIGNITY  ECCLESIASTICAL,  dignUas  ecclesiasticalis,^ 
•  Is  defined  by  the  canonists  to  be  administratio  cum  jurisdictione 
ef  potestatce  aUqua  conjuncta;  of  which  there  are  several 
examples  in  Duarenus,  de  Sacris  Eccles,  S^,  lib,  2.  c,  6.  Dig- 
nitates  ecclesiastical  are  mentioned  in  the  stat,  26  H.  8.  c,  81. 
§  32.  And  of  church  dignities,  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  p.  l6l. 
reckons  in  En^and,  544. 

DIGNITARIES,  dignitarii.^  Those  who  are  advanced  to 
any  dignity  ecdesiasticsl;  as  a  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  pre-^ 
bendary,  &c  But  there  are  simple  prebendaries,  without  cure 
or  jurisdiction,  which  are  not  dignitaries.     3  Inst,  155. 

DIKES.     See  Fens,  Navigatum,  Powdike, 

DILAPIDATION,  dilapidatio,^  Is  where  an  incumbent 
of  a  benefice  suffers  the  parsonage  house  or  out-houses  to  fall 
down,  or  to  be  in  decay  for  want  of  necessary  reparation :  or  it 
is  the  pulling  down  or  de8tro3ring  any  of  the  houses  or  build- 
ings, belonging  to  a  spiritual  living,  or  destroying  of  the  woods, 
trees,  &c,  appertaining  to  the  same ;  for  it  is  said  to  extend  to 
the  committing  or  sunering  any  wilful  waste,  in  or  upon  the 
inheritance  of  the  church.  Deg^s  Pars,  Couns,  89*  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  church  in  general  to  preserve  what  belongs  to 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  successors ;  and  the  old  canons,  and  our 
own  provincial  constitutions,  require  the  clergy  sufficiently  to 
repair  the  houses  belonffing  to  their  benefices ;  which  if  they 
neglect  or  refuse  to  do,  the  bishop  may  sequester  the  profits  of 
the  benefice  for  that  purpose,  &c.  Rights  Clerg,  143.  And 
by  the  canon  law  dilapidations  are  made  a  debt,  which  is  to  be 
satisfied  out  of  the  profits  of  the  church ;  but  the  common  law 
prefers  debts  on  contracts^  Sec.  before  debts  for  dilapidations. 
Hem.  136. 

The  prosecution  in  these  cases  may  be  brought  either  apdnst 
the  incumbent  himself,  or  against  his  executors  or  admini- 
ftrators ;  and  the  executor  or  administrator  of  him  in  whose 


time  it  was  done  or  suffered,  must  make  amends  to  the  suc- 
cessor :  and  if  the  proceeding's  are  against  the  incumbent,  then 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  Spiritual  Court.  That  court  may  also 
proceed  against  an  executor;  or  the  successor  may  have  an 
action  of  the  case  or  debt  at  the  common  law,  in  which  action 
he  shall  recover  damages  in  proportion  to  the  dilapidations. 

I  Nets,  Abr.  656:  Pars.  Couns,  97, 98 :  Carter,  224:  3  Lev.  268. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  a  good  cause  of  deprivation,  if  the  bishc^, 

parson,  vicar,  or  other  ecclesiastical  person,  dilapidates  the 
buildings  or  cuts  down  timber  growing  on  the  patrimony  of 
the  church,   unless  for  necessary  repairs.     1  Ro.   Rep,  86: 

I I  Rep.  98  :  Godb,  259,  And  that  a  writ  of  prohibition  wiU 
also  lie  against  him  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  3  Bulst.  15B : 
1  Ro,  Rep.  335. 

By  Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  if  any  parson,  &c  shall  make  a  gift 
of  his  goods  and  personal  estate  to  defraud  his  successor  of  his 
remedy  for  dilapidations,  such  successor  may  have  the  same 
remedy  in  the  spiritual  court  against  the  person  to  whom 
such  gift  is  made,  as  he  might  have  against  the  executors  of 
the  deceased  parson.  And  by  stat.  14  Eliz.  c.  11.  money 
recovered  for  dilapidations  is  to  be  employed  in  the  reparations 
of  the  same  houses  suffered  to  be  m  decay,  or  the  party 
recovering  shall  forfeit  double  the  value  of  what  he  receives 
to  the  king. 

If  a  parson  suffers  dilapidations,  and  afterwards  takes  another 
benefice,  whereby  his  former  benefice  becomes  void,  his  suc- 
cessor may  have  an  action  against  him,  and  declare  that  by  the 
custom  of  the  kingdom  he  ought  to  pay  him  so  much  money 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  dilapidations.  3  Lev.  26B. 
In  case  a  parson  comes  to  a  living,  the  buildings  whereof  are  in 
decay  by  dilapidations,  and  his  predecessor  did  not  leave  a 
sufficient  personal  estate  to  repair  them,  so  that  he  is  without 
remedy,  he  is  to  have  the  defects  surveyed  by  workmen,  and 
attested  under  their  hands  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  which 
may  be  a  means  to  secure  him  from  the  incumbrance  brought 
upon  him  by  the  fault  of  his  predecessor.  Country  Parson's 
Companion,  60. 

An  action  on  the  case  for  dilapidations  of  a  prebendal  house 
may  be  maintained  by  a  succeeding  prebendary  against  his 
predecessor:  but  when  by  the  statutes  of  the  church  the 
materials  are  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  church  funds,  the  suc^ 
cessor  shall  recover  only  the  amount  of  the  workmanship 
necessary  in  making  the  repairs.  Radcliffe  v.  lyOyfy,  2  Term 
Rep.  630.  The  successor  may  have  separate  actions  against 
the  executor  of  a  preceding  rector,  for  dilapidations  to  di&rent 
parts  of  the  rectory.  Young  v.  Manby,  4  Maule  4*  S.  183 ; 
and  see  Moo.  612. 

The  principle  on  which  the  damages  are  to  be  calculated  in 
an  action  for  dilapidations  against  the  executors  of  a  deceased 
rector,  &c.,  was  laid  down  m  a  recent  case  in  the  K.  B.  It 
was  there  held  that  the  incumbent  is  bound  to  maintain  the 
parsonage-house  and  chancel  in  good  and  substantial  repair, 
restoring  and  rebuilding  when  necessary,  according  to  the 
original  form,  without  addition  or  modem  improvement ;  but 
he  is  not  bound  to  supply  or  maintain  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  ornament,  such  as  painting  (unless  that  be  neoessuy 
to  preserve  exposed  timber  from  decay)  whitewashing  and 
papering.  Wise  v.  Metcalfe,  10  Bam.  ^  C.  299.  See  further 
tits.  Clerfff,  Parson. 

DILATORY  PLEAS.  Such  pleas  as  are  put  in  merely  for 
delay  ;  and  there  may  be  a  demurrer  to  a  dilatory  plea,  or  issue 
may  be  taken  on  the  fact,  if  false.  If  the  plea  is  true  in  Jad 
and  good  in  law,  and  is  in  abatement,  the  plaintiff  must  enter 
up  judgment  of  cassetur,  before  he  commences  a  new  suit.  If 
the  plea  is  adjudged  ill,  on  demurrer,  there  must  be  a  respom* 
deas  ouster,  and  defendant  must  plead  another  plea.  If  tssme 
in  Jact  is  taken,  and  found  by  the  jury,  ior  plainliff,  in  cast^ 
&c.  they  assess  the  damages.  In  debt,  the  judgment  for  plain- 
tiff is  final,  &c.  The  truth  of  dilatory  pleas  Is  to  be  made  out 
by  affidavit  of  the  fact,  &c  by  stat.  4  Anne,  c.  16.  §  1I« 
Several  dilatory  pleas  cannot  be  pleaded,  for  they  are  noi 
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within  the  statute  of  Anne.  See  Siephen  on  Pleading,  ^95. 
By  Stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  19*  no  indictment  or  information  shall 
be  abated  by  the  dilatory  pleas  of  misnomer^  want  of  addition^ 
or  wrong  addition ;  but  the  court  may  order  the  indictment, 
&c.  to  be  amended  according  to  the  truth,  and  the  party  shall 
plead  thereta  See  tit  Piecing;  and  see  Bac.  Ab,  tit.  Pleas, 
4^.  (7th  ed.  by  GwiUim  &  Dodd.) 

DILIGIATUS.  Outlawed,  i.  e.  de  lege  ejectus.  Leg, 
H»  1.  c  45. 

DILLIGROUT.  Pottage  formerly  made  for  the  king^s  table, 
on  his  coronation  day  :  and  there  was  a  tenure  in  serjeanty,  by 
which  lands  were  held  of  the  king,  by  the  service  of  finding 
of  this  pottage,  at  that  solemnity.     39  H,  S 

DIMIDIETAS.     Used  in  records  for  a  moiety,  or  one  half. 

DIMINISHING  the  cmn.    See  tit.  Coin. 

DIMINUTION,  dimittutio:]  Where  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant,  on  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court,  alleses  that  part  of 
the  record  is  omitted,  and  remains  in  the  inferior  court  not 
certified ;  whereupon  he  prays  that  it  may  be  certified  by  cer^ 
tioraru  Co.  EnL  232.  242.  Of  course  diminution  is  to  be 
certified  on  a  writ  of  error ;  though  if  issue  be  joined  upon  the 
errors  assigned,  and  the  matter  is  entered  upon  record,  which 
is  made  a  consiUum,  in  this  case  there  must  be  rule  of  court 
granted  for  a  certiorari  to  certify  diminution.  1  LiL  Abr.  245. 
Diminution  cannot  be  alleged  of  a  thing  which  is  fully  certi- 
fied ;  but  in  something  that  is  wanting,  as  want  of  an  original, 
or  a  warrant  of  attorney,  &c.  2  Lev.  206 :  1  Nets.  Abr.  658. 
And  if  on  diminution  alleged,  and  the  plaintiff  in  error  certify 
one  original,  &c,  which  is  wrong,  and  the  defendant  in  error 
certify  another  that  is  true,  the  true  one  shall  stand.  Cro. 
Jac.  597 :  Cro.  Car.  91. 

Af^r  a  writ  of  error  brought,  and  the  defendant  hath 
pleaded  in  nuUo  est  erratum,  he  cannot  afterwards  allege 
diminution^  because  by  that  plea  he  affirmeth  or  alloweth  the 
record  to  be  such  as  is  certified  upon  the  writ  of  error.  Godb.  266. 
But  in  some  cases  diminution  hath  been  alleged  after  in  nullo 
est  erratum  pleaded,  ex  mratid  curicB ;  though  not  ex  rigore 
juris.  Palm.  85.  And  there  is  an  instance,  that  the  court  in 
such  a  case  hath  awarded  a  certiorari,  to  inform  their  conscience 
of  the  truth  of  the  record  in  C.  B.,  where  the  defendant  in 
error  had  not  joined  tn  nuUo  est  erratum.  1  Nets,  658.  See 
further,  tit.  Judgment,  Reversal  of, 

DIMISSORY  LETTERS,  Utera^  dimissoria^.^  Where  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders  has  a  title  in  one  diocese,  and  is  to  be 
(»dained  in  another,  the  proper  diocesan  sends  his  letters  diniis^ 
sory  directed  to  some  other  ordaining  bishop,  giving  leave  that 
the  bearer  may  be  ordained,  and  have  sudi  a  cure  within  his 
district.     Cornel. 

DIOCESE,  (fuKcem.]]  The  circuit  of  every  bishop's  juris- 
cUction.  For  this  realm  hath  two  sorts  of  divisions ;  one  into 
shires  or  counties,  in  respect  to  the  temporal  state;  and  another 
into  dioceses,  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  of  which  we 
reckon  twenty-one  in  England,  and  four  in  Wales.  Co.  Lit.  94* 
Also  the  kingdom  is  said  to  be  divided  in  its  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  into  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  each 
of  which  provinces  is  divided  into  dioceses,  and  every  diocese 
into  archdeaconries^  and  archdeaconries  into  parishes^  &c. 
Wowts  Inst.  2. 

The  bounds  of  dioceses  are  to  be  determined  by  witnesses 
and  records,  but  more  particularly  by  the  administration  of 
divine  offices.  To  which  purpose  there  are  two  rules  in  the 
canon  law :  in  one  case,  upon  a  dispute  between  two  bishops 
upon  this  head,  the  direction  is,  that  they  proceed  in  the 
business  by  ancient  books  or  writings,  and  also  by  witnesses, 
reputation,  and  other  sufficient  proof:  in  the  other  case,  where 
th^  question  was,  by  whom  a  church  built  upon  the  confines  of 
two  dioceses  should  be  consecrated,  the  rule  laid  down  is,  that 
it  diould  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  that  city  who,  before 
it  was  founded,  baptized  the  inhabitants,  and  administered  to 
them  other  divine  offices.  Gibs.  133. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  dty  is  not  included  in  the  name  of 
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diocese,  so  saith  the  canon  law :  and  accordingly  in  citations 
in  general  visitations,  directed  to  the  dersy,  it  is  ordered  to 
cite  the  clergy  of  the  citi/  and  diocese.     Gibs.  133. 

A  bishop  may  perform  divine  offices,  and  use  his  episcopal 
habit,  in  the  diocese  of  another,  without  leave ;  but  may  not 
perform  therein  any  act  of  jurisdiction,  without  permission  of 
the  other  bishop.     Gibs.  1  S3. 

A  clergyman  dwelling  in  one  diocese,  and  beneficed  in 
another,  aTid  being  guilty  of  a  crime,  may,  in  different  respects, 
be  punished  in  both ;  that  is,  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he 
dwells  may  prosecute  him ;  but  the  sentence,  so  fiir  as  it  affects 
his  benefice,  must  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  other  bishop. 
Gibs.  134.     See  tits.  Bishops,  Clergy,  Convocation., 

DISABILITY,  disabilitas.^  An  incapacity  in  a  man  to 
inherit  any  lands,  or  take  that  benefit  which  otherwise  he 
might  have  done ;  which  may  happen  four  ways :  by  the  act  of 
an  ancestor,  or  of  the  party  himself,  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of 
the  law. 

1.  Disability  by  the  act  of  the  ancestor,  is  where  the  ancestor 
is  attainted  or  treason,  &c,  which  corrupts  his  blood,  so  that 
his  children  may  not  inherit  his  estate.  See  tits.  Attainder, 
Corruption  of  Blood.  By  54  G.  3.  c.  145.  this  disability  is  cou** 
fined  to  cases  of  treason  and  murder. 

And  by  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  106.  §  10.  the  attainder  of  any 
relation  who  shall  have  died  before  the  descent  of  any  land 
shall  have  taken  place,  shall  not  prevent  any  person  tracing  hit 
descent  through  him  from  inheriting  such  land.  This  dis- 
ability is,  therefore,  now  restricted  to  inheriting  lands  of  which 
the  ancestor  is  in  possession  at  the  time  he  is  attainted  for 
treason  or  murder,  and  which  are  still  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
escheat. 

2.  Disability  by  the  act  of  the  party,  is  where  a  man  binds 
himself  by  obligation,  that  upon  surrender  of  a  lease  he  will 
grant  a  new  estate  to  the  lessee,  and  afterwards  he  grants 
over  the  reversion  to  another,  which  puts  it  out  of  his  power 
to  perform  it. 

3.  Disability  by  the  act  of  God,  is  where  a  person  is  of  non« 
sane  memory,  whereby  he  is  incapable  to  make  any  grant,  &c 
So  that  if  he  passeth  an  estate  out  of  him,  it  may  after  his 
death  be  made  void ;  but  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  a  man  of 

full  age  shall  never  be  received  to  disable  his  own  person.    See 
tit.  Lunacy. 

4.  Disability  by  the  act  of  the  law,  is  where  a  man  by  the 
sole  act  of  the  law,  without  any  thing  done  by  him,  is  rendered 
incapable  of  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  as  an  alien  bom,  &c. 
Terms  de  la  Ley:  4  Rep*  123,  124:  5  Rep.  21 :  8  Rep.  43. 
See  tit.  Alien. 

There  are  also  other  disabilities,  by  the  common  law,  of 
idiotcy,  infancy,  and  coverture,  as  to  grants,  &c  And  by 
statute  in  many  cases ;  as,  papists  are  disabled  to  make  any 
presentation  to  a  church,  &c,  which  disability  is  continued 
by  10  G.  4.  c.  7  ;  officers  not  taking  the  oaths  are  incapable  to 
hold  offices ;  foreigners^  though  naturalized,  to  bear  offices  in 
the  government,  &c.  See  the  proper  titles.  A  person  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  disable  himself  to  avoid  an  office  of  charge,  &c., 
no  more  than  a  man  shall  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  was  an  idiot, 
&c  to  avoid  an  act  done  by  himself.  Carth.  307.  As  to  pleas 
of  disability  in  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  see  tit.  Abatement, 

DISABLE.  Maliciously  shooting  at  (or  attemptii^  by  draw- 
ing a  trigger,  to  discharge  fire-arms  at),  or  maliciously  stab- 
bing,  cutting,  or  woundmg,  any  person,  with  intent  to  murder^ 
maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm,  is 
felony  by  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  11,  12. 

DIS  ADVOCARE.  To  deny  or  not  acknowledge  a  thing. 
Hengjiam  Magna,  c.  4. 

DISAGREEMENT,  will  make  a  nullity  of  a  thing  that 
had  essence  before ;  and  disagreement  may  be  to  certain  acts, 
to  make  them  void,  &c.     Co.  Lit.  380.     See  tit.  Agreement. 

DISBOSCATIO.  A  turning  wood  ground  into  arable  or 
pasture. 

DISCARCARE,  from  dis  and  cargo.'^  To  unlade  a  ship 
3c2 
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or  vessel  by  taking  out  tlie  cargo  or  goods.     PlacU,  ParL 
18  Ed.  1.     See  Carcaius. 

DISCEIT.     See  Deceit. 

DISCENT.     See  Descent. 

DISCHARGE.  On  writs  and  process,  &c.  is  where  a  roan 
IS  confined  by  some  leeal  writ  or  authority^  and  doth  that 
which  by  law  he  is  required  to  do ;  he  is  released  or  discharged 
from  the  matter  for  which  he  was  confined.  If  one  be  arrested 
by  a  latitat  out  of  B.  R.^  and  the  plaintiif  do  not  file  a  declara- 
tion against  the  defendant  in  prison  in  two  terms,  he  shall  be 
discharged  on  common  bail.  1  Lil.  Ahr.  470.  Also  where  a 
defendant  on  arrest  is  admitted  to  hail,  if  the  bail  bring  in  the 
principal  before  the  return  of  the  second  scire  facias  issued  out 
i^;ainst  them^  they  shall  be  discharged.  If  an  obligee  dis- 
charges one  joint  obligor,  where  several  are  jointly  bound,  it 
discharges  the  others.  March,  129*  And  a  man  may  dis- 
charge a  promise  made  to  himself,  &c  Cro.  Jac.  483.  See 
tits.  Accord,  Acquittal,  Habeas  Corpus,  Satisfaction,  Bond,  &c. 

DISCLAIMER,  disclaimium,  from  Fr.  clamer,  with  the 
privative  dis."}  A  plea  containing  an  express  denial  or  re- 
nouncing of  a  thing ;  as  if  a  tenant  sue  a  repl€vin,  upon  the 
distress  of  the  lord,  and  the  lord  avows  the  takine,  saying,  the 
tenant  holds  of  him  as  of  his  lord,  and  that  he  distrained  for 
the  rent  not  paid,  or  service  not  performed :  now,  if  the  tenant 
say  he  doth  not  hold  of  him,  that  is  called  a  disclaimer,  and 
the  lord  proving  the  tenant  to  hold  of  him,  on  a  writ  of  right 
sur  disclaimer  brought,  the  tenant  shall  lose  his  land.  Terms 
de  la  Ley. 

This  disclaimer  by  a  tenant  is  considered  as  a  civil  crime, 
and  punished  accordingly,  by  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  lord,  on 
reasons  most  apparently  feodal.  Finch,  270,  1.  So  if  in  any 
court  of  record  the  particular  tenant  does  any  act  which 
amounts  to  a  virtual  disclaimer;  if  he  claims  any  greater 
estate  than  was  granted  him  at  the  first  infeodation,  or  takes 
upon  himself  those  rights  which  belong  only  to  tenants  of  a 
superior  class ;  1  Inst.  252 ;  if  he  affirm  the  reversion  to  be 
in  a  straneer  by  accepting  his  fine,  attorning  as  his  tenant, 
collusive  Reading,  and  the  like ;  such  behaviour  amounts  to  a 
forfeiture  of  his  particular  estate.  1  Inst.  253 :  2  Comm.  275 : 
3  Comm.  233* 

If  a  tenant  disclaim  to  hold  of  his  landlord,  and  set  him  at 
defiance,  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  a  notice  to  quit,  and 
the  landlord  may  treat  him  as  a  trespasser.  Bull,  N.  P.  26 : 
Pea  he's  R.  I96. 

If  a  writ  of  praecipe  be  brought  against  two  persons  for  land, 
and  one  of  them,  the  tenant,  saith  that  he  is  not  tenant,  nor 
claims  any  thing  in  the  lands ;  this  is  a  disclaimer  as  to  him, 
and  the  other  sl^dl  have  the  whole  land.  Terms  de  la  Lev. 
And  when  a  tenant  hath  disclaimed  upon  action  brought 
against  him,  he  shall  not  have  restitution  oh  writ  of  error,  &c 
against  his  own  act,  but  is  barred  of  his  right  to  the  land  dis- 
claimed. 8  Rep.  62.  But  a  verbal  disclaimer  shall  not  take 
place  against  a  deed  of  lands;  nor  shall  the  disclaimer  of 
a  wife  during  the  coverture  bar  her  entry  on  her  lands. 
3  Rep.  26. 

Baron  and  feme  may  disclaim  for  the  wife ;  though  if  the 
husband  hath  nothing  but  in  right  of  his  wife,  he  cannot  dis- 
claim. 2  Danv.  Abr.  569'  Such  person  as  cannot  lose  the 
thing  perpetually  in  which  he  disclaims  shall  not  be  permit- 
tad  to  disclaim ;  a  bishop,  &c.  may  not  disclaim  :  for  he  cannot 
divest  ^he  rifht  out  of  the  church.  Though  in  a  quo  warranto, 
at  the  suit  01  the  kins,  against  a  bishop  or  others  for  franchises 
and  liberties,  if  the  bishop,  &c  disclaim  them,  this  shall  bind 
the  successors.  Co.  Lit.  102,  103.  If  a  man  be  vouched 
because  of  a  reversion  on  a  lease  made  by  himself,  he  cannot 
disclaim;  but  an  heir  may  disclaim,  being  vouched  upon  a 
lease  made  by  his  ancestor.    2  Danv.  569^ 

A  person  may  disclaim  in  the  principal,  and  not  in  the  in- 
cident ;  as  he  that  is  vouched  because  of  a  reveruon,  cannot 
disclaim  in  the  reversion,  saving  the  seignory.  40  Ed.  3.  27* 
If  the  lord  disclaim  his  seignory  in  a  court  of  record,  it  is 


extinct,  and  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord  next  paramount 
to  the  lord  disclaiming.     Lit.  sect.  146. 

It  is  said  not  to  be  necessary,  that  the  writ  of  right  sur  dis^ 
claimer  should  be  brought  against  the  person  that  disclaims ; 
for  if  it  be  only  against  him  Uiat  is  found  tenant  of  the  land, 
though  he  be  a  stranger,  it  is  not  materiaL  2  Danv.  570.  By 
plea  of  non-terture,  nothing  is  disowned  but  the  freehold,  wbidi 
may  be  good  where  the  tenant  hath  the  reversion  in  fee,  and 
not  the  freehold :  but  when  such  tenant  disclaims,  or  pleads 
non-tenure  and  disclaims,  the  demandant  shall  have  the  whole, 
as  the  whole  is  disclaimed.     Ibid. 

By  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27*  §  36.  no  writ  of  right  upon  dis- 
claimer shall  be  brought  after  the  3l8t  December,  1834 ;  which 
time,  by  §  37,  is  prolonged  to  1st  June,  1835,  in  cases  wl^re 
persons  not  having  a  right  of  entry  are  entitled  to  maintain 
the  writ  in  respect  of  any  lands. 

By  Stat.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  I6.  §  5.  in  all  actions  of  trespass  quare 
clausum /regit,  wherein  the  defendant  shall  disclaim  any  title  to 
the  land,  and  the  trespass  be  by  negligence  or  involuntary,  the 
defendant  shall  be  admitted  to  plead  a  disclaimer,  and  that  the 
trespass  was  by  negligence  or  involuntary,  and  a  tender  of  m^ 
Jicient  amends  before  the  action  brought ;  and  if  the  issue  be 
found  for  the  defendant,  or  the  plaintitf  be  nonsuited,  the 
plaintifi*  shall  be  barred  from  the  said  action,  and  all  suits  001^ 
ceming  the  same.     See  tit.  Pleading. 

Besides  these  disclaimers  "by  tenants  of  lands,  there  are  di^ 
claimers  in  divers  other  cases :  for  there  is  a  disclaimer  of  blood, 
where  a  person  denies  himself  to  be  of  the  blood  or  kindred  of 
another  in  his  plea  ;  F.  N.  B.  102 ;  and  a  disclaimer  of  goods, 
as  well  as  lands :  as  if  a  man  disdaimeth  goeds,  on  arraignment 
of  felony,  when  he  shall  lose  them,  though  he  be  cleared. 
Staundf.  P.  C.  186.  In  Chancery,  if  a  defendant  by  his  answer 
renounces  the  having  any  interest  in  the  thing  in  question, 
this  is  likewise  a  disdaimer.  See  tit.  Chancery.  And  there  is 
a  deed  of  disclaimer  of  executorship  of  a  will.  Sec  where  an 
executor  refuses,  and  throws  up  the  same.  And  a  devisee 
in  fee  may  by  deed,  without  matter  of  record,  disclaim  the 
estate  deiosed.    3B.^A.31. 

DISCONTINUANCE. 

DiscoimNUATio,  from  Fr.  discontinuer,  cessare.^  An  in- 
terruption or  breaking  off. 

This  happened  when  he  who  had  an  estate-tail  made  a 
lar^  estate  of  the  land  than  by  law  he  was  entitled  to  do :  in 
which  case  the  estate  was  good;  so  far  as  his  power  extended  who 
made  it,  but  no  farther.  Finch.  L.  I90.  As  if  tenant  in  tail 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee-simple,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feofi^, 
or  in  tail,  all  which  were  beyond  his  power  legally  to  make,  for 
that  by  the  common  law  extended  no  farther  than  to  make  a 
lease  for  his  own  life :  in  such  case,  the  entry  of  the  feofl^  was 
lawful  during  the  life  of  the  feoffor ;  but  if  he  retained  the  pos- 
session after  the  death  of  the  feoffor,  it  was  an  injury  which  was 
termed  a  discontinuance,  the  ancient  legal  estate,  which  ought 
to  have  survived  to  the  heir  in  tail,  being  gone,  or  at  least  sus- 
pended, and  for  a  while  discontinued.  For,  in  that  case,  on  the 
death  of  the  alienors,  neither  the  heir  in  tail,  nor  they  in 
remainder  or  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the 
estate-tail,  could  have  entered  on  and  possessed  the  land  so 
aliened,  but  must  have  brought  their  writ,  and  sought  to  recover 
possession  by  law.    3  Comm.  172 :  1  Inst.  325:  F.  N.  B.  I9I.  4» 

In  the  case  of  a  disseisin  (see  that  title),  while  the  poties-> 
sion  remained  in  the  disseisor,  it  was  a  mere  naked  possession  un- 
supported by  any  risht ;  and  the  disseisee  might  have  restored  his 
own  possession,  ana  put  a  total  end  to  the  possession  of  the  dis- 
seisor by  an  entry  on  the  land,  without  any  previous  action ;  hut 
if  the  disseisor  died,  his  heir  came  to  the  possession  of  the  estate 
by  a  lawful  title:  it  was  the  same  if  the  disseisor  aliened:  the 
alienee  came  in  by  a  lawful  title.  By  reason  of  this  lawful 
title,  the  heir  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  alienee  in  the 
second,  acquired  a  presumptive  right  of  possession,  which  was  so 
far  good^  that  even  the  person  disseisdi  lost  by  it  his  right  to 
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recover  the  possession  by  entry,  and  could  only  recover  it  by  an 
action  at  law.  When  the  right  of  entry  was  thus  lost,  and  the 
party  could  only  recover  by  action,  the  possession  was  said  to  be 
discontinued.  This  was  the  general  import  of  the  word  discon- 
tinuance ;  but  in  its  usual  acceptation  it  signified  the  effect  of 
alienations  made  by  husbands  seised  in  right  of  their  wives ; 
by  ecclesiastics  seised  in  right  oi  their  church;  or  by  tenants  in 
tail ;  those  being  the  three  instances  adduced  by  Liltleton  of 
discontinuance.  Thus  before  the  stat.  11  H.  7»  c.  20.  the 
alienation  of  a  woman  seised  of  an  estate  in  dower,  or  of  an 
estate  of  the  gift  of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of  his  ancestors, 
was  said  to  be  a  discontinuance ;  and  before  the  stats.  32  H.  8. 
c  51.  14  EUz.  c.  8.  recoveries  suffered  by  tenants  for  life, 
tenants  by  the  curtesy,  or  tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of 
issue  extinct,  or  even  by  the  feofiee  of  tenant  for  years,  worked 
a  discontinuance.     See  1  Rep*  14. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  material  difference  be- 
tween  the  situation  or  title  of  the  alienee  of  any  person,  whose 
alienation  made  a  discontinuance,  and  the  situation  or  title  of 
the  heir  or  alienee  of  a  disseisor ;  for  the  heir  and  alienee  of  a 
disseisor  immediately  claimed  under  a  person  coming  in  by  a 
wrongful  title,  and  their  estates,  though  not  defeasible  by 
entry^  were  immediately  defeasible  by  action.  But  the  alienee  of 
eveiy  person,  whose  alienation  was  said  to  be  a  discontinuance 
for  rather  whose  alienation  caused  a  discontinuance!,  claimed 
by  a  person  having  a  lawful  estate ;  and  the  estate  of  the  alienee 
was  unimpeachable  during  the  life  of  the  alienor.  It  should  also 
be  observed,  that  a  discontinuance  extended  to  those  cases  only 
where  aperson  was  dispossessed  of  an  estate  of  freehold,  and  where, 
though  he  had  lost  his  right  of  entry,  he  could  still  recover  the 
possession  by  action.  The  peculiar  import  of  the  word  discon- 
tinnance,  where  applied  to  the  cases  mentioned  by  Liltleton,  is 
thus  shortly,  but  forcibly,  expressed  by  Honard,  in  his  Ancient 
Laws  of  the  French : — "  An  interruption  of  the  right  which 
one  has  on  an  estate,  by  the  sale  which  another,  charged  to 
preserve  that  right,  has  made  of  it."  See  1  Inst,  325,  a.  and 
the  long  and  learned  note  there  on  the  doctrine  of  discon- 
tinuance. 

By  the  common  law,  the  alienation  of  an  husband,  who  was 
seised  in  right  of  his  wife,  worked  a  discontinuance  of  the 
wife's  estate ;  till  the  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  28.  provided  that  no  act 
by  the  husband  alone  should  work  a  discontinuance  of,  or  pre- 
judice the  inheritance  or  freehold  of  the  wife ;  but  that  after 
his  death  she  or  her  heirs  mieht  enter  on  the  lands  in  question. 
Also,  if  an  alienation  was  made  by  a  sole  corporation,  as  a  bishop 
or  dean,  without  consent  of  the  chapter,  this  was  a  discontinu- 
ance. F,  N,  B,  194.  But  by  the  disabling  stats.  1  Eliz,  c,  19. 
IS  Eliz*  c.  10.  all  such  alienations  were  declared  absolutely 
void  ab  initio,  and  no  discontinuance  could  be  thereby  occa- 
sioned.    3  Comm.  172. 

A  discontinuance  took  away  an  entry  only ;  and  to  every 
diaocmtinuance  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a  divesting  or 
displacing  of  the  estate,  and  turning  the  same  to  a  right ;  for 
if  it  were  not  turned  to  a  right,  they  that  had  the  estate  could 
not  be  driven  to  an  action.  Co,  Lit.  327.  And  an  estate-tail 
could  not  be  discontinued,  but  where  he  that  made  the  disconti- 
nnance  was  once  seised  by  force  of  the  entail  where  the  estate- 
tail  was  executed;  unlessbyreasonof  a  warranty.  Lit,  sect,  637 » 
641 :  Driver^  d.  Burton,  v.  Hussey,  1  H,  Blackst,  269*  Also 
if  tenant  in  tail  levied  a  fine,  &c.,  this  was  no  discontinuance 
till  the  fine  was  executed,  because  if  he  died  before  execution 
the  issue  might  enter.     Co,  Lit,  33 :  2  Danv,  Abr,  572. 

A  discontinuance  might  be  five  ways,  viz,  by  feoffment,  Jine, 
recovery,  release,  and  confirmation  with  warranty.  1  Rep,  44. 
A  grant  without  livery,  or  a  grant  in  fee  without  warranty, 
were  no  discontinuances :  an  exchange  would  not  make  a  discon- 
tinuance :  as  if,  tenant  in  tail  exchanged  land  with  another,  that 
was  not  any  discontinuance,  by  reason  no  livery  was  requisite 
thoeon.  2  Danv,  57*  It  was  the  same  of  a  bargain  and  sale, 
&c  And  an  alteration  of  such  things  as  laid  in  grant,  and  not 
in  livery,  worked  no  discontinuance;  for  such  grant  did  no 


wrong  either  to  the  issue  in  tail,  or  him  in  reversirui  or  remain- 
der, because  nothing  passed  but  during  the  life  of  tenant  in 
tail,  which  was  lawful;  and  every  discontinuance  worked  a 
wrong.    Co.  Lit.  332. 

If  tenant  in  tail  of  a  rent,  common,  advowson,  or  the  like, 
granted  it  in  fee,  it  was  not  a  discontinuance :  nor  where  such 
tenant  granted  any  thing  out  of  land,  &c.  Lit,  138  :  Finch's 
Lam,  193.  But  where  a  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor  made  a 
lease  for  life,  not  warranted  by  stat.  32  H.  S,  c.  28.  of  part  of 
the  demesnes,  this  was  a  discontinuance  of  this  parcel ;  and  it  is 
said  made  it  no  parcel  to  the  manor.     2  Rol,  Abr,  58. 

There  could  be  no  discontinuance  by  tenant  in  tail  of  the  gift 
of  the  crown.  Stat,  34  and  35  H,  8.  c.  20.  Nor  by  tenant 
in  tail  of  fee-farm  rents,  to  bar  the  remainder  vested  by  the 
statute.  Stat,  22  and  23  Car,  2.  c,  24.  §.  6.  Some  discon- 
tinuances at  common  law  were  made  bars  as  to  the  issue  in  tail ; 
though  they  still  remained  discontinuances  to  him  in  remain- 
der, &c.,  such  as  fines  with  proclamations,  by  stats.  4  H,  7- 
c,  24 :  32  H,  8.  c.  36,  If  the  husband  levied  a  fine  with  pro- 
clamations, and  died,  the  wife  must  have  entered,  or  avoided 
the  estate  of  the  conusee  within  five  years,  or  she  was  barred 
for  ever,  by  the  stat.  4  H,  7.  c,  24 ;  for  the  stat.  32  H,  8.  c,  28. 
helped  the  discontinuance,  but  not  the  bar.     Co,  Lit,  326. 

A  discontinuance  could  only  be  created  by  a  tenant  in  tail  in 
possession.  2  D,  S^  R,  373 :  S,  C,  I  B.  ^  C,  238.  But  the 
existence  of  a  term  of  years  prior  to  his  estate  did  not  prevent 
a  fine  levied  by  a  tenant  in  tuil  from  effecting  a  discontinuance. 
1  Neville  ^M,  130. 

The  learning  upon  this  subject,  which  was  formerly  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  law,  has  now  become  more  curious  than 
useful ;  as  by  3  and  4  fV,  4.  c.  27*  §  39-  no  discontinuance 
made  after  the  31st  December,  1833,  shall  toll  or  defeat  any 
right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land. 

DiscoNTiNUANCB  OF  Plra.  Where  divers  things  should 
be  pleaded  to,  and  some  are  omitted,  this  is  a  discontinuance. 
1  Nets,  Abr,  660,  66 1.  If  a  defendant's  plea  begin  with  an 
answer  to  part,  and  answers  nu  more,  it  is  a  discontinuance : 
and  the  plaintiff  may  take  judgment  by.ntY  dicit  for  what  is 
not  answered :  but  if  the  plaintiff  plead  over,  the  whole  action 
is  discontinued.  1  Salk.  139*  Debt  upon  bond  of  500/. ;  the 
defendant  as  to  225/.  part  of  it,  pleads  payment,  &c.  And 
upon  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was  adjudged  that  there  being 
no  answer  to  the  residue,  it  is  a  discontinuance  as  to  that,  for 
which  the  plaintiff  ought  to  take  judgment  by  nil  dicit, 
1  Salk,  1 80.  Where  no  answer  is  given  to  one  part,  if  the 
plaintiff  pleads  thereto,  he  cannot  have  judgment  according  to 
his  declaration ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be  a  discontinuance 
of  the  whole.  1  Nets,  660.  But  this  is  helped  after  verdict 
by  stat.  32  H,  8.  c.  30.  See  tits.  Amendment,  Pleading, 
Practice,    And  see  Stephen  on  Pleading,  233. 

Discontinuance  of  Process.  This  discontinuance  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  nonsuit ;  for  when  a  plaintiff  leaves  a  chasm 
in  the  proceedings  of  his  cause,  as  by  not  continuing  the 
process  regularly  from  day  to  day,  and  time  to  time,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  the  suit  is  discontinued,  and  the  defendant  is  no 
longer  bound  to  attend;  but  the  plaintiff  must  begin  hb  action 
afresh,  usually  paying  costs  to  his  antagonist.  Anciently  by 
the  demise  of  the  king  all  suits  depending  in  his  courts 
were  at  once  discontinued;  but  to  prevent  the  expence  as 
well  as  delay  attending  this  rule  of  law,  the  stat.  1  Ed,  6.  c.  7* 
enacts  that  no  action  shall  be  discontinued  by  such  death  of  the 
kine.  The  continuance  of  the  suit  by  improper  processes,  or  by 
giving  the  party  an  illegal  day,  is  properlv  a  miscontinuance. 

Where  an  action  is  long  depending,  and  continued  from  one 
term  to  another,  the  continuances  must  be  all  entered ;  other- 
wise there  will  be  a  discontinuance,  whereupon  a  writ  of  error 
may  be  brought,  &c.  1  Nets,  Abr,  660.  if  the  plaintiff  in  a 
suit  doth  nothing,  it  is  a  discontinuance!,  and  he  must  begin 
his  suit  again :  and  where  it  is  too  late  to  amend  a  declaration, 
&c,  or  the  plaintiff  is  advised  to  prosecute  in  another  court, 
he  is  to^  discontinue  his  suit,  and  proceed  de  novo.    But  a  dis*^ 
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continuance  of  an  action  is  not  perfect  till  it  is  entered  on  the 
roll,  when  it  is  of  record.     Cro.  Car.  ^SQ, 

The  plaintiff  cannot  discontinue  his  action  after  a  demurrer 
joined,  .and  entered ;  or  after  a  verdict,  or  a  writ  of  inquiry, 
without  leave  of  the  court.  Cro.  Jac.  ^b :  1  Lt7.  Ahr,  473. 
In  actions  of  debt  or  covenant,  after  a  demurrer  joined,  the 
court  will  give  leave  to  discontinue,  if  there  be  an  apparent 
cause,  as  U'  the  plaintiff  through  his  own  negligence  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  debt :  but  if  the  demurrer  be  argued,  then 
he  shall  not  have  leave  to  discontinue ;  nor  where  he  brings 
another  action  for  the  same  cause,  and  this  is  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  the  first  action.     «$f<f.  84. 

It  has  been  ruled,  upon  a  motion  to  discontinue,  that  the 
court  may  give  leave  after  a  special  verdict,  which  is  not  com- 
plete and  final,  but  never  after  a  general  verdict.  1  5att.  178. 
See  Hardw.  200,  1.  So  after  inquiry  executed  and  returned. 
CarM.  81. 

After  issue  and  a  verdict  plaintiff  cannot  discontinue  without 
consent  of  defendant ;  for  if  plaintiff  will  not  enter  up  judg- 
ment defendant  may.  Salk.  178.  After  demurrer  argued  and 
allowed^  discontinuance  may  be  allowed  on  payment  of  costs. 
Str.l6.  116:  S  Lw.  440. 

And  where  a  man  hath  a  just  cause  of  action,  for  a  matter  of 
any  consequence,  and  unadvisedly  demurs  to  a  plain  bar,  &c. 
and  defendant  joins  in  demurrer,  and  it  is  argued^  and  the 
court  are  of  opinion  the  plea  is  good  in  law,  though  it  may  be 
false  in  fact,  the  court  will,  even  after  giving  their  opinions, 
but  before  judgment  given  on  motion,  permit  the  plaintiff  to 
withdraw  his  demurrer,  on  payment  of  costs,  and  take  issue. 

The  plaintiff  may,  if  he  see  occasion,  discontinue  before  or 
after  declaration  delivered  by  a  side  be^  rule  on  payment  of 
costs.  R.  Mich.  10  G.  2.  But  in  replevin  the  avowant  cannot 
have  such  a  rule. 

On  6th  February  a  rule  to  discontinue  the  action  on  payment 
of  costs  was  obtained  by  the  plaintiff:  the  costs  were  not  taxed 
till  1 1th  March :  the  court  held  that  when  the  costs  were  taxed 
and  the  judgment  of  discontinuance  entered  up,  it  referred 
buck  to  the  day  when  the  rule  was  obtained,  and  that  the  action 
was  to  be  discontinued  from  that  time.     I  B.  S^C  649* 

An  appeal  may  as  well  be  discontinued  by  the  defect  of  the 
process  or  proceedings  in  it,  as  it  may  be  by  the  insufficiency  of 
the  original  writ,  &c.  For  by  such  defect,  the  matter  depend- 
ing, is  as  it  were,  out  of  court.  1  Ull  473.  A  discontinuance 
or  miscontinuance  at  common  law,  reverses  a  judgment  given 
by  default;  and  discontinuance  upon  demurrer  is  error;  but 
a  miscontinuance  after  appearance  is  not  so.  8  Rep.  150: 
46  Ed.  3.  c.  SO. 

Discontinuance  of  process  is  helped  at  common  law  by  ap- 
pearance :  and  by  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  30.  all  discontinuances,  mis- 
continuances, and  negligencies  therein,  of  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
are  cured  after  verdict.     See  tit.  Amendment. 

By  one  of  the  general  rules  made  by  the  judges  in  Hilary 
Term,  2  W.  4.,  after  discontinuance  a  defendant  shall  not 
be  arrested  without  the  order  of  a  jud^. 

An  agreement  to  discontinue  an  indictment  (even  supposing 
such  an  agreement  to  be  legal)  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
attorney  general's  entering  up  a  nolle  prosequi.  2  Bing.  258. 

DISCOVERT.  The  law  term  for  a  woman  unmarried  or 
widow,  one  not  within  the  bonds  of  matrimony.     Lam  Fr. 

Did. 

DISCOVERY.     The  act  of  revealing  or  disclosing  any 

matter  by  a  defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed  against  him 

in  a  court  of  equity.     See  tit.  Chancery. 

To  administer  to  the  ends  of  justice,  without  pronouncing  a 

judgment  which  may  affect  any  n^U,  the  courts  of  equity,  in 

many  cases,  compel  a  discovery.     This  jurisdiction  is  exercised 

to  assist  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the  prosecution  or 

defence  of  some  odier  suit,  either  in  the  court  of  equity  itself, 

or  in  some  other  court :  and  a  discovery  has  been  compelled  to 

aid  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  court.    But  if  a  bill  be  brought 

to  aid,  by  a  discovery,  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  any  pro- 


ceeding not  merely  civil,  in  any  other  court,  as  an  indictment  or 
information^  ft  court  of  equity  will  not  exercise  its  jurisdictaon 
to  compel  a  discovery ;  and  die  defendant  may  demur.  2  Fes. 
398.  And  in  the  case  of  suits  merely  civil  in  a  court  of  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction,  if  that  court  can  itself  compel  the  discovery 
required,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere.     1  Atk*  288 : 

1  Fes.  205:  2  Fes.  451. 

A  bill  for  a  discovery  must  show  an  interest  in  the  plaintiff 
in  the  subject  to  which  the  required  discovery  relates ;  and 
such  an  interest  as  entitles  him  to  call  on  the  defendant  for  the 
discovery.     See  Finch,  Rep.  36.  44 :  1  Fern.  399* 

As  the  object  of  a  court  of  equity  in  compelling  a  disooTery 
is  either  to  enable  itself  or  some  other  court  to  decide  on  matten 
in  dispute  between  the  parties,  the  discovery  sought  must  be 
material,  either  to  the  relief  prayed  by  the  bill,  or  to  some  other 
suit  actually  instituted,  or  capable  of  being  instituted.  If, 
therefore,  the  plaintiff  does  not  show  by  his  bill  such  a  case  as 
renders  the  discovery  which  he  seeks  material  to  the  relief,  if 
he  pray  relief;  or  does  not  show  a  title  to  sue  the  defendant 
in  some  other  court ;  or  that  he  is  actually  involved  in  litiga- 
tion with  the  defendant,  or  liable  to  be  so ;  and  does  not  ako 
show  that  the  discovery  which  he  prays  is  material  to  enaUe 
him  to  support  or  defend  a  suit ;  he  shows  no  title  to  the  di»* 
covery ;  and  consequently  a  demurrer  to  the  bill  for  such  pur- 
pose will  be  allowed.     See  Finch,   Rep.  214:  1  Fes.  205: 

2  Fes.  396.  9:  2  Alk.  388:  1  Fern.  204. 

The  situation  of  a  defendant  may  render  it  improper  for  a 
court  of  equity  to  compel  a  discovery;  either,  1.  Because  the 
discovery  may  subject  the  defendant  to  pains  and  penalties,  or 
to  some  forfeiture,  or  something  in  the  nature  of  a  forfeiture ; 
or,  2.  It  may  hazard  his  title  in  a  case  where,  in  conscienoe,  he 
has  at  least  an  equal  right  with  the  person  requiring  the  di»> 
covery ;  though  that  right  may  not  be  clothed  with  a  perfect 
legal  title ;  as  to  which  latter,  see  1  Fes.  205 :  3  Atk.  453. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  no  one  is  bound  to  answer  so  as  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  punishment,  in  whatever  manner  that  punish- 
ment may  arise  Tas  by  pains  and  penalties,  a  criminal  proaecu- 
tion,  &c.)  ;  or  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  punishment, 
2  Fes.  245.  251 :  1  Fes.  246:  1  Eq.  Ah.  131.  p.\0:  \  Atk. 
450:  2  Aik.  ^^% :  Finer,  tit.  Usury,  Q.  4:  Toih.  135. 

But  if  the  plaintiff  alone  is  entitled  to  the  penalties,  and 
expressly  waives  them  by  his  bill,  the  defendant  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  make  the  discovery ;  for  it  can  no  longer  subject  him 
to  a  penalty.  1  Fern.  60.  And  thou^  a  discoveiy  may  subject 
a  defendant  to  penalties,  to  which  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled, 
and  which  consequently  he  cannot  waive,  yet  if  the  defendant 
has  expressly  covenanted  not  to  plead  or  demur  to  the  discoTeiy 
sought,  wluch  is  the  common  case  with  respect  to  senrants  of 
the  East  India  Company,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  answer. 
1  Eq.  Ab.  77>  8.  Where,  too,  a  person,  by  his  own  asreemenl, 
subjects  himself  to  a  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  on  his 
doing  a  particular  act,  a  demurrer  to  discovery  of  that  act  will 
not  be  allowed. 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  demurrer  will  be  allowed  to  any 
discovery  which  may  tend  to  show  the  defendant  guilty  of  mnj 
moral  turpitude,  as  the  birth  of  a  chUd  out  of  we£ock.  Park^ 
163 :  but  see  2  Fes.  451.  But  a  mother  may  in  some  cases  ht 
compelled  to  discover  where  her  child  was  bom,  though  it  may 
lead  to  prove  the  child  an  alien.     2  Fes.  287*  294. 

A  defendant  may  likewise  demur  to  a  bill  which  may  subject 
him  to  tmy  forfeiture  of  interest  /  as  if  a  bill  be  broufiht  to  di»> 
cover  whether  a  lease  has  been  assigned  without  licence ;  or 
whether  a  defendant  entitled  during  widowhood,  or  liable  to 
forfeiture  of  a  legacy  in  case  of  marriage  without  consent,  is 
married ;  or  to  discover  any  matter  which  may  subject  a  defrad- 
ant  entided  to  any  office  or  a  franchise  to  a  quo  i^ammio.  See 
Toth.  69:  1  Fes.  56:  2  C.R.6S:  2Atk.S92:  2Fer.265: 
1  Eq.  Ab.  131.  c.  10. 

A  defendant  may  in  the  same  manner  demur  to  a  discoveiy 
which  may  subject  him  to  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  fcM'- 
feiture.  See  3  Atk. 457:  2  Camm.  66I :  3 Bac.  Abr.:  3  Atk.  ^53. 
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But  a  defendant  cannot  protect  himself  from  answering  a  bill 
for  discovery,  by  showing  that  the  answer  must  relate  to  mat- 
ters which  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  party  in  action  pending  at 
law.  3  Price,  489»  Nor  can  he  by  disclaimer  deprive  the 
plaintiff  of  the  right  to  require  a  full  answer  from  him,  unless 
it  is  evident  that  after  such  disclaimer  he  ought  not  to  be 
retained  as  a  party  to  the  suit.     2  Russ,  458. 

The  rule  in  equity,  that  a  party  is  not  bound  to  dis- 
cover his  own  case,  is  confined  to  matters  of  title,  and  does 
not  extend  to  matters  of  account.  1  Younge  4*  J*  ^^6* 
Where  relief  is  prayed,  and  discovery  only  as  ancillary  to  that 
relief,  the  discovery  cannot  be  obtained.  2  Younge  Sf  J.  .33. 
The  court  will  not  compel  a  defendant  to  answer  allegations 
which  may  subject  him  to  penalties,  and  the  protection  extends 
not  only  to  the  particular  question,  but  to  every  link  in  the 
cbam  of  proof.  Where  the  chairman  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  company  had  been  dissolved,  and 
that  the  managing  committee  had  determined  to  buy  up  the 
shares,  sent  his  shares  into  the  market  and  sold  them  as  good 
and  available  shares,  the  court  protected  him  from  answering 
the  alleffations,  on  the  ground  that  there  existed  a  reasonable 
probabihty  he  might  be  indicted  for  fraud.-  2  Younge  Sf  J. 
183.  A  broker  in  London  has,  however,  been  held  bound  to 
answer  a  bill  of  discovery  in  aid  of  an  action  brought  against 
him  for  misconduct,  though  the  discovery  would  subject  him 
to  the  penalty  of  a  bond  given  to  the  corporation  on  his  admis- 
sion. 1  Sim,  Rep.  404:  and  see  5  Madd.  219:  1  Meriv.  391 : 
19  Fes.  225 :  16  Fes,  59.  239 :  14  Fes.  59.  Where  a  bill  states 
defendant's  marriage  with  a  particular  woman,  a  plea  stating 
that  she  is  hissbter  protects  him  from  answering  any  fact  form- 
ing a  link  in  the  chain.     14  Fes.  59* 

See  further  this  Diet.  tit.  Chancery. 

DISCRETION,  discrelio.2  When  any  thing  is  left  to  any 
person  to  be  done  according  to  his  discretion,  the  law  intends  it 
must  be  done  with  sound  discretion,  and  according  to  law :  and 
the  Court  of  B.  R.  hath  a  power  to  redress  things  that  are  other- 
wise done,  notwithstanding  they  are  left  to  the  discretion 
of  those  that  do  them.  1  LM.  Abr.  477- 

Discretion  is  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong;  and 
therefore  whoever  hath  power  to  act  at  discretion,  is  bound  by 
the  rule  of  reason  and  law.  2  Inst.  56.  298.  And  though 
there  be  a  latitude  of  discretion  given  to  one,  yet  he  is  circum- 
scribed, that  what  he  does  be  necessary  and  convenient ;  with- 
out which  no  liberty  can  defend  it.  Hob.  158.  The  assess- 
ment of  fines  on  offenders  committing  affrays,  &c,  and  the 
binding  of  persons  to  the  good  behaviour,  are  at  the  discretion 
of  our  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace.  And  in  many  cases,  for 
crimes  not  capital,  the  judges  have  a  discretionary  power  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  offenders.  Infants,  &c. 
under  the  age  of  discretion,  are  not  punishable  for  crimes ;  and 
want  of  discretion  is  a  good  exception  against  a  witness.  See 
dt.  Age;  and  other  apposite  titles. 

DISFIGURE.  Maliciously  shooting  at  (or  attempting,  by 
drawing  a  trigger,  to  discharge  fire  arms  at),  or  maliciously 
stabbing,  cutting,  or  wounding  any  person  with  intent  to  mur- 
der, maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm, 
is  a  capital  felony  by  9  0, 4.  c.  31.  §  11, 12. 

TO  DISFRANCHISE,  is  to  take  one's  freedom  or  privi- 
l^e;  it  is  the  contrary  to  enfranchise.  Corporations  have 
power  to  disfranchise  members  in  certain  cases.  See  tits.  Cor^ 
poration.  Bye-lam. 

DISHERISON.  A  disinheriting.  Stat.20  Ed.l.devocatis 
ad  Warr.  Disherison  of  the  crown.  Stat.  8  Ric.  2.  c.  3. 
Disherison  of  the  people. 

DISMES,  dedmcB^  The  tenth  part  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  of  beasts,  or  labour,  due  to  the  clergy.  It  signifietb 
also  the  tenths  of  all  spiritual  livings  granted  to  the  crown, 
which  is  called  9^  perpetual  disme.  Stat.  26  H.  8.  c.  3.  §  8.  &c 
It  also  formerly  signified  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  on  the  Tern* 
foraliy.    See  Taxes,  Tenths,  Tithes. 


DISORDERLY  HOUSES.  See  Bawdy  Houses,  Riots, 
Theatres. 

DISPARAGEMENT,  in  the  time  of  the  old  tenures,  the 
matching  an  heir  in  marriage  under  his  decree,  or  against 
decency.  Co.  Lit.  107 :  Magna.  Chart,  c,  b.  See  this  Diet. 
tit.  Tetiures. 

TO  DISPAUPER.  When  a  person  by  reason  of  his  poverty 
is  admitted  to  sue  informd  pauperis  ;  if  afterwards,  before  the 
suit  be  ended,  the  same  party  have  any  lands  or  personal  estate 
fallen  to  him,  or  be  guilty  of  any  thing  whereby  he  is  liable  to 
have  this  privilege  taken  from  him,  then  he  is  put  out  of  the 
capacity  of  suing  in  Jbrmd  pauperis,  and  is  said  to  be  dispaupered. 
See  tit.  Costs,  II. 

DISPENSATION.  See  title  Bishops;  and  as  to  dispen- 
sations  to  hold  pluralities,  see  tits.  Chaplains,  Cession, 

Dispensations  of  the  Kino.  If  a  dispensation  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be  to  be  in  extraordinary  matterS| 
or  in  a  case  that  is  new,  the  king  and  his  council  are  to  be  con- 
sulted: and  it  ought  to  be  confirmed  under  the  broad  seal. 
The  king's  authority  to  grant  dispensations  remains  as  it  did 
at  common  law;  notwithstanding  siat.  25  H.  S.  c.  21.  Cro. 
Eliz.  542.  601.  See  farther  as  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
crown  by  non  obstante,  &c.  this  Diet,  tit.-  King. 

DISPERSONARE.     To  scandalise  or  disparage.     Blount. 

DISSECTION .  By  the  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  15.  the  dissection 
or  anatomical  examination  of  human  bodies  is  sanctioned  under 
certain  restrictions ;  and  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  in  England,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land are  authorized  to  grant  licences  to  practise  anatomy,  and  to 
appoint  inspectors  of  the  places  or  schools  where  it  is  carried  on. 

By  §  16.  so  much  of  the  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  5.  as  directed  that 
the  body  of  a  person  convicted  of  murder  should  be  dissected  is 
repealed. 

DISSEISIN.     From  the  Fr.  Dissaisin. 

A  species  of  injury  by  ouster  to  the  freehold  estate  of 
another.  A  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  is  seised  of  the 
freehold.  1  Inst.  277*  As  where  a  person  enters  into  lands  or 
tenements,  and  his  entry  is  not  lawful,  and  keeps  him  that 
hath  the  estate  from  the  possession  thereof.  Bract,  lib.  4.  c.  3. 
And  disseisin  is  of  two  sorts ;  either  single  disseisin,  committed 
without  force  of  arms,  or  disseisin  by  force  ;  but  this  latter  is 
more  properly  deforcement.    Brit.  cap.  42,  43. 

By  Magna  Charta,  9  H.  3.  c.  29.  no  man  is  to  be  disseised 
or  put  out  of  his  freehold,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Seisin  is  a  technical  term  to  denote  the  completion  of  that 
investiture  by  which  the  tenant  was  admitted  into  the  tenure, 
and  without  which  no  freehold  could  be  constituted,  or  pars. 
Disseisin  must,  therefore,  mean  the  turninff  the  tenant  out  of 
his  tenure,  and  usurping  his  place  and  feudal  relation.  Lord 
Mansfield,  m  the  case  of  Taylor,  ex  dem.  Atkins,  v.  Horde, 
1  Burr.  60:  5  Bro.  P.  C.  247- 

To  constitute  an  actual  disseisin,  it  was  necessary  that  the  dis- 
seisor had  not  a  right  of  entry  (or,  to  use  the  old  law  expression, 
that  his  entry  was  not  congeable) ;  that  the  person  disseised 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  disseisin,  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  lands ;  that  the  disseisor  expelled  him  from  them  by  some 
degree  of  constraint  or  force ;  and  that  he  substituted  himself  to 
be  tenant  to  the  lord.  But  how  this  substitution  was  effected 
it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  now  to  discover.  1  Inst.  266. 
b.  in  n. ;  350.  b.  in  n. :  the  latter  a  very  long  and  abstruse  note 
on  the  subject,  and  entering  fully  into  the  principles  of  the 
case  above  mentioned. 

The  injuries  of  abatement  and  intrusion  (see  those  titles)  are 
by  a  wrongful  entry  where  the  possession  is  vacant ;  but  this 
of  disseisin  is  an  attack  upon  him  who  is  in  actual  possession, 
and  turning  him  out  of  it.  The  former  were  an  ouster  from  a 
freehold  inlaw ;  this  is  an  ouster  from  a  freehold  in  deed. 
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Disseisin  may  be  effected  either  in  corporeal  inheritances,  or  in 
incorporeaL  Disseisin  of  things  corporeal,  as  of  houses,  lands, 
&c.  must  be  by  entry,  and  actual  dispossession  of  the  freehold  ; 
Co.  IM,  181 ;  as  if  a  man  enter  either  by  force  or  fraud  into  the 
house  of  another,  and  turn,  or  at  least  keep,  him  or  his  ser- 
vants out  of  possession.  Disseisin  of  incorporeal  hereditaments 
cannot  be  an  actual  dispossession,  for  the  subject  itself  is  neither 
capable  of  actual  bodily  possession,  nor  dispossession ;  but  it 
depends  on  their  respective  natures  and  various  kinds,  being  in 
general  nothing  more  than  a  disturbance  of  the  owner  in  the 
means  of  coming  at  or  enjoying  them.  But  all  disseisins  of 
hereditaments  incorporeal  are  only  so  at  the  election  and 
choice  of  the  party  injured ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily 
trying  the  right,  he  be  pleased  to  suppose  himself  disseised. 
Liti,  §  588,  589*  Otherwise,  as  there  can  be  no  actual  dispos- 
session, he  cannot  be  compulsively  disseised  of  any  incorporeal 
hereditaments. 

And  so,  too,  even  in  corporeal  hereditaments,  a  man  may 
frequently  suppose  himself  to  be  disseised  when  he  is  not  so  in 
fact,  for  the  sake  of  entitling  himself  to  the  more  easy  and 
commodious  remedy  of  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin,  instead  of 
being  driven  to  the  more  tedious  process  of  a  writ  of  entry. 
Heng,  Parv,  c.  7  J  4  Burr,  110. 

The  true  injury  of  an  actual  or  compulsive  disseisin,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  already  stated,  seems  to  be  that  of  dispos- 
sessing the  tenant,  and  substituting  oneself  to  be  the  tenant  of 
the  lord  in  his  stead ;  in  order  to  which,  in  the  times  of  pure 
feodal  tenure,  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  lord,  who  upon 
every  descent  or  alienation  personally  gave,  and  who  therefore 
alone  could  change,  the  seisin  or  investiture,  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  necessary.  But  when,  in  process  of  time, 
the  feodal  form  of  alienations  wore  off,  and  the  lord  was  no 
longer  the  instrument  of  giving  actual  seisin,  it  is  probable 
that  the  lord*s  acceptance  of  rent  or  service  from  him  who  had 
dispossessed  another  might  constitute  a  complete  disseisin. 
Afterwards  no  regard  was  had  to  the  lord's  concurrence,  but 
the  dispossessor  himself  was  considered  the  sole  disseisor ;  and 
this  wrong  was  then  allowed  to  be  remedied  by  entry  only, 
without  any  form  of  law,  as  against  the  disseisor  himsdf ;  but 
required  a  legal  process  against  his  heir  or  alienee.  And 
when  the  remedy  by  assise  was  introduced  under  Henry  II., 
to  redress  such  disseisins  as  had  been  committed  within  a  few 
years  next  preceding,  the  facility  of  that  remedy  induced 
others,  who  were  wrongfully  kept  out  of  the  freehold,  to  feien 
or  allow  themselves  to  be  seised  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
remedy.    S  Comm,  169*  4*0. 

A  disseisin  may  be  committed  by  a  mere  stranger,  or  by  one 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  possession,  as  a  tenant  at  yean,  or 
tenant  at  will.  Br.  Ab.  Disseisin,  3.  6*4.  66*:  T.  Jones,  SI 7* 
If  the  act  be  committed  by  tenant  for  life,  it  cannot,  as  it  has 
been  said,  be  properly  called  a  disseisin ;  and  when  committed 
by  tenant  in  tail,  or  one  who  is  seised  in  autre  droit,  it  is  a  dis- 
continuance, and  not  a  disseisin. 

As  a  disseisin  is  a  wrongful  ouster  of  the  freehold,  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  means  adequate  to  transfer  the  free- 
hold. Thus,  if  the  act  be  committed  by  a  stranger,  an 
assumption  of  the  property  in  the  freehold  is  necessary.  If  he 
enter  upon  the  lands  merely,  this  is  no  disseisin  ;  he  must  enter 
and  oust  the  true  owner,  which  ouster  may  be  by  expressly 
claiming  the  freehold,  or  by  taking  the  profits.  Co.  Lit.  181.  a. 
Accordmg  to  Lord  Holt,  a  bare  entry  only,  without  an  ear- 
pulsion,  makes  such  a  seisin  only  that  the  law  will  adjudge 
him  in  possession  who  has  the  right ;  but  it  will  not  work  a 
disseisin  or  abatement  without  actual  expulsion.  Anon.  1  Salk. 
246;  and  see  Lit.  sect.  701.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
doctrine  formerly,  it  seems  to  be  now  established  law,  that  in 
order  to  cause  a  disseisin,  the  act  must  be  such,  that  an  inten- 
tion to  disseise  may  be  inferred  from  it.  Cro.  Car.  304: 
3  Price,  575:  12  East,  141 :  S  Maule  Sf  S.  271.  Nor  does 
this  rule  militate  in  any  degree  against  the  old  and  correct  dis- 


tinction between  actual  disseisin  and  diMftimn  at  election.  It 
is  said  in  some  modem  cases,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a 
disseisin,  there  must  be  a  wrongful  entiy.  Per  Bayley,  J., 
5  Bam.  ^  A.  689 :  3  Maule  ^S.27l.  But  this  doctrine  nrast 
not  be  understood  to  affect  the  operation  of  a  feoffment  made 
by  tenant  for  years  during  the  continuance  6i  the  term,  which 
creates  a  disseisin. 

The  doctrine  of  disseisin  at  election  has  been  much  disnisyd 
in  modem  times ;  and,  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject  takaa 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  an 
actual  disseisin  can  at  the  present  day  be  committed.  Atkins 
V.  Horde,  1  Bur.  60.  Thu  opinion  has  been  most  ably  con- 
troverted by  Mr.  Butler ;  Co.  Lit.  330.  6.  note  1 ;  and  the 
question  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  still  open  to  discussion. 
It  seems  that  the  doctrine  of  disseisin  at  election  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  cases  in  which,  either  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  property  to  which  the  injury  is  done,  or  of  the  act  which 
is  committed,  no  actual  disseisin  can  take  place;  but  that  in 
every  case  where  the  property  is  susceptible  of  such  an  injury, 
and  the  act  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  dis> 
seisin,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  injured  party  to  elect, 
whether  or  not  he  will  consider  himself  disseised.  Roscoe  on 
Real  Actions,  6l. 

A  disseisor  gained  a  mere  naked  possession  that  might  have 
been  put  an  end  to  by  the  disseisee  entering  and  restoriiig  his 
own  possession,  which  he  could  have  done  at  any  time  during 
the  life  of  the  disseisor,  provided  the  latter  retained  the  land. 
But  if  the  disseisor  died  or  aliened,  the  disseisee's  ri^t  of 
entry  was  taken  away,  and  his  only  remedy  was  by  action. 
The  reasons  why  a  descent  to  an  heir,  or  an  alienation  to  a 
third  person,  was  allowed  to  work  such  an  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  disseisee's  title,  were,  that  the  heir  and  Uie 
alienee,  taking  by  act  of  law,  were  presumed  to  come  in  under 
a  lawful  title ;  and,  therefore,  the  law  would  not  sufiler  their 
possession  to  be  disturbed  until  the  claimant,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  neglect  in  not  sooner  asserting  his  rights,  had  proved 
a  better  title  in  open  court.  As,  however,  a  disseisor  mi^t 
have  died  befwe  the  disseisee  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  his  possession  by  entry,  the  power  of  a  descent  to  the 
heir,  to  take  away  a  right  of  entry,  was  restricted  l^  the 
23  H.  8.  c.  38.  to  cases  where  the  disseisor  had  been  in  peace- 
able possession  for  five  years  previous  to  the  death,  without 
entry  or  claim  from  the  person  having  lawful  title.  And  this 
continued  to  be  the  law  until  the  passing  of  3  and  4f  fV.  4^ 
c.  27-  which,  by  §  39-  enacts,  that  no  descent,  cast  after  the 
31st  December,  1833,  shall  toll  or  defeat  any  right  of  entry  m 
action  for  the  recovery  of  land.     See  tit.  Entry. 

Assises  that  lie  against  disseisors  are  called  writs  qfdisseUin; 
and  there  are  several  writs  of  entry  sur  disseisin,  of  which 
some  are  in  the  per,  and  others  in  the  post ;  but  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  enumerate  and  distinguiidi  them  here,  as  they  all 
have  been  long  disused,  and  are  speedily  to  be  abolished.  For 
by  §  26  of  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27.  no  writ  of  assise  of  novel 
disseisin,  writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin,  in  the  quibus,  in  the  per, 
in  the  per  and  cui,  or  in  the  post,  shall  be  brought  after  the 
31st  December,  1834;  which  time,  by  §  37*  b  prolonged  to 
the  1st  June,  1835,  in  the  cases  therein  mentioned. 

Those  who  wish  for  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
disseisin,  and  the  nature  of  the  above  writs,  may  consolt 
3  Comm.  c.  10.  and  Booth  4*  Roscoe  on  Real  Actions.  Also 
see  this  Dictionary,  tit.  Assise  of  Novel  Disseisin  ;  which  was 
printed  off  before  the  alteration  of  the  law. 

DISSEISOR,  is  in  general  he  that  diueisetk  or  puts  another 
out  of  his  land,  without  order  of  law ;  and  a  disseisee  is  he  that 
is  so  put  out.  4  H.  4.  As  the  king  in  judgment  of  law  can 
do  no  wrong,  he  cannot  be  a  disseisor.  1  Ed.  5.  8.  A  disseisor 
is  to  be  fin^  and  imprisoned;  and  the  disseisee  restored  to  the 
land,  &c.  by  stat.  20  H.  3.  c.  3.  Where  a  disseisor  is  diaieiaed, 
it  is  called  disseisin  upon  disseisin.     See  tit.  Disseisin. 

D1SS£NT£RS.    A  name  bestowed  on  those  vidio  diaaem 


DISSENTERS* 


D  I  S 


firom  the  Church  of  England,  and  refuse  to  partake  of  her 
communion.  Under  this  designation  is  comprehended  a  variety 
of  sects,  who,  differing  among  themselves  on  many  points,  agree 
in  rejecting  the  forms  and  discipline  of  the  establishment.  No 
sooner  had  the  latter  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  than  she  asserted  her  own  supremacy,  and  endeavoured 
to  impose  her  doctrines  upon  the  whole  nation.  With  the  view 
of  creating  a  uniform  system  of  faith  and  mode  of  worship 
throughout  the  realm,  various  acts  were  passed  during  the  reigns 
of  Elixaheth  and  her  immediate  successors.  By  these,  non- 
attendance  at  church,  persuading  others  from  attending,  im- 
pugning the  sovereign's  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  being  present 
it  what  were  termed  unlawful  conventicles,  were  visited  with 
heavy  punishments,  extending,  in  some  instances,  to  imprison- 
ment or  banishment  for  life.  It  is  only  charitable  to  attribute 
such  enactments  rather  to  the  intolerance  of  the  age,  than  of 
the  church  they  were  designed  to  protect.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly framed  in  times  when  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  were  little  understood,  and  rarely  practised,  even  by  the 
dissenters  themselves.  It  is  fortunately  now  unnecessary  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  persecution  endured  by  the  latter,  and 
which  kept  augmenting  in  severity  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  Having  been  previously  denied  the  freedom  of 
worship,  they  were,  by  the  13  Car,  2.  st,  2.  c.  1.,  and  the 
25  Car.  2.  c.  2.,  commonly  called  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and  excluded  from  all  places  of 
hcmour  and  profit  under  the  crown,  and  from  all  offices  of  trust 
among  their  fellow  citizens.  After  the  Revolution  dissenters 
were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  by  the  Toleration  Act  to  exer- 
ax  their  religion  under  certain  restrictions ;  and  were,  on  the 
taking  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribing the  declaration  against  popery,  relieved  from  the 
penalties  of  nonconformity.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1828,  and  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  that  they  were  successful 
in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  By 
the  9  G.  4.  c.  27.  a  declaration  is  substituted  for  the  sacra- 
mental test  imposed  by  those  statutes,  and  every  class  of  his 
Majesty's  protestant  subjects  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  as 
regards  their  eligibility  to  offices  and  employments,  either 
under  the  government,  or  in  any  city  or  corporation. 

The  law,  however,  still  requires  dissenters  to  register  their 
places  of  worship,  and  certain  oaths  and  declarations  to  be 
taken  and  subscribed  by  their  ministers  and  schoolmasters. 

1,  As  to  dissenlifig  places  of  worship, — By  the  52  G,  S. 
c.  155.  §  2.  no  congregation  or  assembly  for  religious  worship 
of  protestanta,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  besides 
^  family  and  servants  of  the  person  in  whose  house  the 
meeting  is  held,  shall  be  permitted,  unless  the  place  of  meeting 
(if  not  registered  under  former  acts)  shall  be  certified  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  archdeacon,  or  the  quarter  sessions, 
ind  subsequently  registered  in  the  manner  therein  mentioned. 
And  every  person  permitting  any  such  meeting  in  any  place 
occupied  by  him  until  the  same  shall  have  been  so  certified, 
ihall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/.,  or  less  than  20s, 

By  §  11.  the  doors  of  places  where  such  meetings  are  held 
sre  not  to  be  locked  or  fastened,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
20^,  or  less  than  40^. 

By  §  12.  any  person  wilfully  disturbing  any  meeting  for 
rdigious  worship,  permitted  by  that  or  any  former  act,  or 
mdiesting  any  person  officiating  or  assembled  there,  shall,  upon 
conviction  at  the  sessions,  suffer  the  penalty  of  40/. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  SO,  §  8.  persons  demolishing,  pulling 
down,  or  destroying,  or  beginning  to  demolish,  pull  down,  or 
destroy,  any  dissenting  chapel  duly  registered,  are  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  suffer  death.  And  by  c.  31.  of  the  same  session, 
{  2.  ihe  hundred  shall  make  full  compensation  for  the  damage 
done,  which,  if  under  SO/.,  may  (by  §  8.)  be  awarded  by  two 
justices  in  petty  sessions. 

By  3  and  4  W,  4.  c.  50.  all  chapels  and  other  places  of  re- 
ligious worship  are  exempted  from  poor  and  church  rates. 

^,  As  to  dissenting  ministers, — They  seem  to  be  still  liable 
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to  the  penalties  enacted  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1  Eliz,  c.  2.), 
for  not  using  the  service  of  the  Common  Prayer-book,  or  using 
any  other  service  in  lieu  thereof. 

By  the  Toleration  Act  (IJV,  ^  M,  st, -i.  c,  IS,  §  8.)  dissent- 
ing ministers,  in  addition  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  the  declaration  against  popery  to  be  taken 
and  made  by  other  dissenters,  were  required  to  subscribe  the 
articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  13  Eliz,  c  12.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  34th,  35th,  and  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th,  to 
exempt  them  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  various  statutes 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  officiating  in  any  congre- 
gation permitted  by  that  act. 

By  10  Anne,  c.  2.  §  9*  dissenting  ministers  duly  qualified  are 
allowed  to  preach  in  any  certified  meeting,  although  not  within 
the  county  where  they  became  qualified. 

By  the  19  G.  3.  c,  44.  dissenting  ministers  scrupling  to  sub- 
scribe the  above  articles,  were,  on  taking  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  making  the  declaration  against 
popery,  allowed  to  sul^cribe  the  declaration  of  Christian  oelief 
therein  mentioned  in  the  place  of  such  articles. 

By  52  G.  3.  c,  155.  §  4.  preachers  officiating  in  any  meeting 
certified  under  that  or  any  former  act,  are  exempted  from  the 
penalties  referred  to  in  the  Toleration  Act,  and  I9  G,  3,  c,  44; 
provided  (§  5.)  they  shall,  when  required  by  a  justice  of 
peace,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  take  and  subscribe  in  his 
presence  the  oaths  and  declarations  specified  in  the  latter 
statute. 

By§  11.  of  the  Toleration  Act,  dissenting  ministers  complying 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  statute,  were  exempted  from  serving 
upon  any  jury,  or  from  being  appointed  churchwarden,  over- 
seer, or  to  any  other  parochial  office,  or  to  any  office  in  any 
hundred  of  any  shire,  city,  &c.  And  by  19  G.  3.  c.  44.  they 
are  further  exempted  from  serving  in  the  militia ;  all  which 
exemptions  are  confirmed  to  such  as  are  not  engaged  in  trade, 
by  the  52  G.  3.  c,  155.  §  9,  And  see  6  G.  4.  c.  155.  §  2.  with 
respect  to  their  exemption  from  serving  on  juries. 

3.  As  to  dissenting  schoolmasters. — Even  so  late  as  the 
12  Anne^  st,  2.  c.  7*  (repealed  by  5  G.  1.  c.  4.)  dissenters  were 
prohibit^  from  educating  their  own  children,  and  were  re- 
quired to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  conformists. 

By  19  G.  3.  c.  44.  §  2.  no  dissenting  minister  or  other  dissenter 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribing 
the  declarations  against  popery  and  of  Christian  belief,  shaU 
be  prosecuted  in  any  court  for  teaching  and  instructing  youth 
as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster. 

By  §  3.  the  act  is  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  enable 
any  dissenter  to  hold  the  mastership  of  any  college  or  school 
of  royal  foundation,  or  of  any  other  endowed  college  or  school 
for  the  education  of  youth,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
founded  since  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  protestant  dissenters. 

For  further  matter  relative  to  dissenters,  see  tits.  Non-con* 
formists,  Blasphemy,  Religion,  Toleration,  Quakers,  Moravians, 
Separatists,  Unitarians. 

DISSIGNARE.  To  break  open  a  XAi-^SepuUo  patre  tes* 
tamentum  disagnatum  est.    Neubrigensis,  lib.  2.  c.  7- 

DISTILLERS,  of  strong  waters,  spirits,  &c,  are  subject  to 
divers  regulations  under  the  excise  laws,  in  order  to  avoid 
frauds  in  the  revenue.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Spirituous  Liquors  ; 
and  also  tit.  Excise. 

DISTRAIN.  To  distrain  is  to  take  and  keep  any  thing  iii 
custody  as  a  distress.     See  tit.  Distress. 

DISTRESS. 

D18TRICT10.I  The  taking  of  a  personal  chattel  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  wrong-doer  into  the  custody  of  the  party 
injured,  to  procure  a  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  committed. 
3  Comm,  6.  The  term  distress  is  also  applied  to  the  thing 
taken  or  distrained. 

A  man  may  take  a  distress  for  homage,  fealty,  or  any 
services ;  for  fines  and  amercements,  and  K>r  damage-feasant, 
3d 


DISSEISIN. 


Disseisin  may  be  effected  either  in  corporeal  inheritances,  or  in 
incorporeaL  Disseisin  of  things  corporeal,  as  of  houses,  lands, 
&c.  must  be  by  entry,  and  actual  dispossession  of  the  freehold ; 
Co.  IM,  181 ;  as  if  a  man  enter  either  by  force  or  fraud  into  the 
house  of  another,  and  turn,  or  at  least  keep,  him  or  his  ser- 
vants out  of  possession.  Disseisin  of  incorporeal  hereditaments 
cannot  be  an  actual  dispossession,  for  the  subject  itself  is  neither 
capable  of  actual  bodily  possession,  nor  dispossession ;  but  it 
depends  on  their  respective  natures  and  various  kinds,  being  in 
general  nothing  more  than  a  disturbance  of  the  owner  in  the 
means  of  coming  at  or  enjoying  them.  But  all  disseisins  of 
hereditaments  incorporeal  are  only  so  at  the  election  and 
choice  of  the  party  injured ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily 
trying  the  right,  he  oe  pleased  to  suppose  himself  disseised. 
hitt.  §  588,  5SQ,  Otherwise,  as  there  can  be  no  actual  dispos- 
session, he  cannot  be  compulsively  disseised  of  any  incorporeal 
hereditaments. 

And  so,  too,  even  in  corporeal  hereditaments,  a  man  may 
frequently  suppose  himself  to  be  disseised  when  he  is  not  so  in 
fact,  for  the  sake  of  entitling  himself  to  the  more  easy  and 
commodious  remedy  of  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin,  instead  of 
being  driven  to  the  more  tedious  process  of  a  writ  of  entry. 
Heng,  Parv,  c  7:  4  Burr,  110. 

The  true  injury  of  an  actual  or  compulsive  disseisin,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  already  stated,  seems  to  be  that  of  dispos- 
sessing the  tenant,  and  substituting  oneself  to  be  the  tenant  of 
the  lord  in  his  stead ;  in  order  to  which,  in  the  times  of  pure 
feodal  tenure,  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  lord,  who  upon 
every  descent  or  alienation  personally  gave,  and  who  therefore 
alone  could  change,  the  seisin  or  investiture,  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  necessary.  But  when,  in  process  of  time, 
the  feodal  form  of  alienations  wore  off,  and  the  lord  was  no 
longer  the  instrument  of  giving  actual  seisin,  it  is  probable 
that  the  lord*s  acceptance  of  rent  or  service  from  him  who  had 
dispossessed  another  might  constitute  a  complete  disseisin. 
Afterwards  no  regard  was  had  to  the  lord's  concurrence,  but 
the  dispossessor  himself  was  considered  the  sole  disseisor ;  and 
this  wrong  was  then  allowed  to  be  remedied  by  entry  only, 
without  any  form  of  law,  as  against  the  disseisor  himself;  but 
required  a  legal  process  against  his  heir  or  alienee.  And 
when  the  remedy  by  assise  was  introduced  under  Henry  II., 
to  redress  such  disseisins  as  had  been  committed  within  a  few 
years  next  preceding,  the  facility  of  that  remedy  induced 
others,  who  were  wrongfully  kept  out  of  the  freehold,  to  feien 
or  allow  themselves  to  be  seised  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
remedy.    S  Comm.  169«  4*0. 

A  disseisin  may  be  committed  by  a  mere  stranger,  or  by  one 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  possession,  as  a  tenant  at  years,  or 
tenant  at  will.  Br.  Ah.  Disseisin,  S.  6*4.  66:  T.  Jones,  SI 7* 
|f  the  act  be  committed  by  tenant  for  life,  it  cannot,  as  it  has 
been  said,  be  properly  called  a  disseisin ;  and  when  committed 
by  tenant  in  tail,  or  one  who  is  seised  tit  autre  droit,  it  is  a  dis- 
continuance, and  not  a  disseisin. 

As  a  disseisin  is  a  wrongful  ouster  of  the  freehold,  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  means  adequate  to  transfer  the  free- 
hold. Thus,  if  the  act  be  committed  by  a  stranger,  an 
assumption  of  the  property  in  the  freehold  is  necessary.  If  he 
enter  upon  the  lands  merely,  this  is  no  disseisin ;  he  must  enter 
and  oust  the  true  owner,  which  ouster  may  be  by  expressly 
claiming  the  freehold,  or  by  taking  the  profits.  Co.  Lit.  181.  a. 
According  to  Lord  Holt,  a  bare  entry  only,  without  an  ejN- 
pulsion,  makes  such  a  seisin  only  that  the  law  will  adjudge 
him  in  possession  who  has  the  right ;  but  it  will  not  work  a 
disseisin  or  abatement  without  actual  expulsion.  Anon.  1  Salk. 
246;  and  see  Lit.  sect.  701.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
doctrine  formerly,  it  seems  to  be  now  established  law,  that  in 
order  to  cause  a  disseisin,  the  act  must  be  such,  that  an  inten- 
tion to  disseise  may  be  inferred  from  it.  Cro.  Car.  304: 
3  Price,  575:  l^  East,  141 :  S  Maule  ^  S.  271.  Nor  does 
this  rule  militate  in  any  degree  against  the  old  and  correct  dis- 


tinction between  actual  disseisin  and  disseisin  at  election.  It 
is  said  in  some  modem  cases,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a 
disseisin,  there  must  be  a  wrongful  entiy.  Per  Bavley,  J., 
5  Bam.  4*  A.  689 :  8  Maule  <$-  6*.  271.  But  this  doctnne  nrait 
not  be  understood  to  affect  the  operation  of  a  feoffment  made 
by  tenant  for  years  during  the  continuance  6f  the  term,  which 
creates  a  disseisin. 

The  doctrine  of  disseisin  at  election  has  been  much  discusied 
in  modem  times ;  and,  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject  taken 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  an 
actual  disseisin  can  at  the  present  day  be  committed.  Aihfns 
y.  Horde,  1  JBtir.  60.  This  opinion  has  been  most  aUy  con* 
troverted  by  Mr.  Butler;  Co.  Lit.  $30.  b.  note  1;  and  the 
question  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  still  open  to  discussion. 
It  seems  that  the  doctrine  of  disseisin  at  election  is  to  be  con- 
fined  to  those  cases  in  which,  either  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  property  to  which  the  injury  is  done,  or  of  the  act  which 
is  committed,  no  actual  disseisin  can  take  place ;  but  that  in 
every  case  where  the  property  is  susceptible  of  such  an  bjury, 
and  the  act  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  dis- 
seisin, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  injured  party  to  elect, 
whether  or  not  he  will  consider  himself  disseised.  Roscoe  on 
Real  Actions,  6\. 

A  disseisor  gained  a  mere  naked  possession  that  mi^t  have 
been  put  an  end  to  by  the  disseisee  entering  and  restoring  his 
own  possession,  which  he  could  have  done  at  any  time  dunng 
the  lijfe  of  the  disseisor,  provided  the  latter  retained  the  land. 
But  if  the  disseisor  died  or  aliened,  the  disseisee's  right  of 
entry  was  taken  away,  and  his  only  remedy  was  by  action. 
The  reasons  why  a  descent  to  an  heir,  or  an  alienation  to  a 
third  person,  was  allowed  to  work  such  an  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  disseisee's  title,  were,  that  the  heir  and  the 
alienee,  taking  by  act  of  law,  were  presumed  to  come  in  under 
a  lawful  title ;  and,  therefore,  the  law  would  not  suffer  their 
possession  to  be  disturbed  until  the  claimant,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  neglect  in  not  sooner  asserting  his  rights,  had  proved 
a  better  title  in  open  court.  As,  however,  a  disseisor  might 
have  died  before  the  disseisee  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  his  possession  by  entry,  the  power  of  a  descent  to  the 
heir,  to  take  away  a  right  of  entry,  was  restricted  by  the 
23  H.  8.  c.  38.  to  cases  where  the  disseisor  had  been  in  peace- 
able possession  for  five  years  previous  to  the  death,  without 
entry  or  claim  from  the  person  having  lawful  title.  And  this, 
continued  to  be  the  law  until  the  passing  of  3  and  4  W.  ^ 
c.  27*  which,  by  §  39*  enacts,  that  no  descent,  cast  after  the 
31st  December,  1833,  shall  toll  or  defeat  any  right  of  entiy  or 
action  for  the  recovery  of  land.     See  tit.  Entry. 

Assises  that  lie  against  disseisors  are  called  writs  of  disseisin; 
and  there  are  several  writs  of  entry  sur  disseisin,  of  which 
some  are  in  the  per,  and  others  in  the  post ;  but  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  enumerate  and  distinguish  them  here,  as  they  all 
have  been  long  disused,  and  are  speedily  to  be  abolished.  For 
by  §  26  of  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27.  no  writ  of  assise  of  novel 
disseisin,  writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin,  in  the  quibus,  in  the  per, 
in  the  per  and  cui,  or  in  the  post,  shall  be  brought  after  the 
3 1  St  December,  1834;  which  time,  by  §  37- is  prolraged  to 
the  1st  June,  1835,  in  the  cases  therein  mentioned. 

Those  who  wish  for  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
disseisin,  and  the  nature  of  the  above  writs,  may  consult 
3  Cornm.  c.  10.  and  Booth  <$*  Roscoe  on  Real  Actions.  Also 
see  this  Dictionary,  tit.  Assise  of  Novel  Disseisin  ;  which  w» 
printed  off  before  the  alteration  of  the  law. 

DISSEISOR,  is  in  general  he  that  diueisetk  or  pute  another 
out  of  his  land,  without  order  of  law ;  and  a  disseisee  is  he  thst 
is  so  put  out.  4  H.  4.  As  the  king  in  judgment  of  law  can 
do  no  wrong,  he  cannot  be  a  disseisor.  1  Ed.  5.  8.  A  disseisor 
is  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned ;  and  the  disseisee  restored  to  the 
land,  &c  by  stat.  20  H.  3.  c.  3.  Where  a  disseisor  is  disseised, 
it  is  called  disseisin  upon  disseisin.     See  tit.  Disseisin. 

DISSENTERS.    A  name  bestowed  on  those  who  diaent 
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from  the  Church  of  England,  and  refuse  to  partake  of  her 
communion.  Under  this  designation  is  comprehended  a  variety 
of  sects,  who,  differing  among  themselves  on  many  points^  agree 
in  rejecting  the  forms  and  discipline  of  the  establishment.  No 
sooner  had  the  latter  succeeded  in  throwing  ofi*  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  than  she  asserted  her  own  supremacy,  and  endeavoured 
to  impose  her  doctrines  upon  the  whole  nation.  With  the  view 
of  creating  a  uniform  system  of  faith  and  mode  of  worship 
throughout  the  realm,  various  acts  were  passed  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  successors.  By  these,  non- 
attendance  at  church,  persuading  others  from  attending,  im- 
pugning the  sovereign's  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  being  present 
at  what  were  termed  unlawful  conventicles,  were  visited  with 
heavy  punishments,  extending,  in  some  instances,  to  imprison- 
ment or  banishment  for  life.  It  is  only  charitable  to  attribute 
such  enactments  rather  to  the  intolerance  of  the  age,  than  of 
the  church  they  were  designed  to  protect.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly framed  in  times  when  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  were  little  understood,  and  rarely  practised,  even  by  the 
dissenters  themselves.  It  is  fortunately  now  unnecessary  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  persecution  endured  by  the  latter,  and 
which  kept  augmenting  in  severity  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  Having  been  previously  denied  the  freedom  of 
worship,  they  were,  by  the  IS  Car,  2.  st,  2.  c.  1.,  and  the 
25  Car,  2.  c.  2.,  commonly  called  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and  excluded  from  all  places  of 
honour  and  profit  under  the  crown,  and  from  all  offices  of  trust 
among  their  fellow  citizens.  After  the  Revolution  dissenters 
were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  by  the  Toleration  Act  to  exer- 
cise their  religion  under  certain  restrictions ;  and  were,  on  the 
taking  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribing the  declaration  against  popery,  relieved  from  the 
penalties  of  nonconformity.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1828,  and  afrer  many  fruitless  efforts,  that  they  were  successful 
in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  By 
the  9  G.  4.  c.  27.  a  declaration  is  substituted  for  the  sacra- 
mental test  imposed  by  those  statutes,  and  every  class  of  his 
Majesty's  protestant  subjects  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  as 
regards  their  eligibility  to  offices  and  employments,  either 
under  the  government,  or  in  any  city  or  corporation. 

The  law,  however,  still  requires  dissenters  to  register  their 
places  of  worship,  and  certain  oaths  and  declarations  to  be 
taken  and  subscribed  by  their  ministers  and  schoolmasters. 

1.  As  to  dissenting  places  of  worship. — By  the  52  G.  3. 
c.  155.  §  2.  no  congregation  or  assembly  for  religious  worship 
of  protestants,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  besides 
the  family  and  servants  of  the  person  in  whose  house  the 
meeting  is  held,  shall  be  permitted,  unless  the  place  of  meeting 
(if  not  registered  under  former  acts)  shall  be  certified  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  archdeacon,  or  the  quarter  sessions, 
imd  subsequently  registered  in  the  manner  therein  mentioned. 
And  every  person  permitting  any  such  meeting  in  any  place 
occupied  by  him  until  the  same  shall  have  been  so  certified^ 
Aall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/.,  or  less  than  20^. 

By  §  11.  the  doors  of  places  where  such  meetings  are  held 
are  not  to  be  locked  or  fastened,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
20/.,  or  less  than  40^. 

By  §  12.  any  person  wilfully  disturbing  any  meeting  for 
religious  worship,  permitted  by  that  or  any  former  act,  or 
molesting  any  person  officiating  or  assembled  there,  shall,  upon 
conviction  at  the  sessions,  sufler  the  penalty  of  40/. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  8.  persons  demolishing,  pulling 
down,  or  destroying,  or  beginning  to  demolish,  pull  down,  or 
destroy,  any  dissenting  chapel  duly  registered,  are  guDty  of 
felony,  and  shall  suffer  death.  And  by  c.  31.  of  the  same  session, 
§  2.  the  hundred  shall  make  full  compensation  for  the  damage 
done,  which,  if  under  SO/.,  may  (by  §  8.)  be  awarded  by  two 
justices  in  petty  sessions. 

By  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  30.  all  chapels  and  other  places  of  re- 
ligious worship  are  exempted  from  poor  and  church  rates. 

2.  As  to  dissenting  ministers. — They  seem  to  be  still  liable 
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to  the  penalties  enacted  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1  EUz.  c.  2.), 
for  not  using  the  service  of  the  Common  Prayer-book,  or  using 
any  other  service  in  lieu  thereof. 

By  the  Toleration  Act  (1  1^.  <^  3f.  ^.  1.  c.  18.  §  8.)  dissent- 
ing ministers,  in  addition  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  the  declaration  against  popery  to  be  taken 
and  made  by  other  dissenters,  were  required  to  subscribe  the 
articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  13  EUz.  c.  12.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  34th,  35th,  and  S6th,  and  part  of  the  20th,  to 
exempt  them  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  various  statutes 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  officiating  in  any  congre- 
gation permitted  by  that  act. 

By  10  Anne,  c.  2.  §  9*  dissenting  ministers  duly  qualified  are 
allowed  to  preach  in  any  certified  meeting,  although  not  within 
the  county  where  they  became  qualified. 

By  the  19  G.S.  c.  44.  dissenting  ministers  scrupling  to  sub- 
scribe the  above  articles,  were,  on  taking  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  making  the  declaration  against 
popery,  allowed  to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  Christian  belief 
therein  mentioned  in  the  place  of  such  articles. 

By  52  G.  3.  c.  155.  §  4.  preachers  officiating  in  any  meeting 
certified  under  that  or  any  former  act,  are  exempted  from  the 
penalties  referred  to  in  the  Toleration  Act,  and  19  G.  3.  c.  44; 
provided  (§  5.)  they  shall,  when  required  by  a  justice  of 
peace,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  take  and  subscribe  in  his 
presence  the  oauis  and  declarations  specified  in  the  latter 
statute. 

By§  11.  of  the  Toleration  Act,  dissenting  ministers  complying 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  statute,  were  exempted  from  serving 
upon  any  jury,  or  from  being  appointed  churchwarden,  over- 
seer, or  to  any  other  parochial  office,  or  to  any  office  in  any 
hundred  of  any  shire,  city,  &c.  And  by  19  Cf.  3.  c.  44.  they 
are  further  exempted  from  serving  in  the  militia ;  all  which 
exemptions  are  confirmed  to  such  as  are  not  engaged  in  trade, 
by  the  52  G.  3.  c.  155.  §  9-  And  see  6  G.  4.  c.  155.  §  2.  with 
respect  to  their  exemption  from  serving  on  juries. 

3.  As  to  dissenting  schoolmasters. — Even  so  late  as  the 
12  Anne^  st,  2.  c.  7.  (repealed  by  5  G.  1.  c  4.)  dissenters  were 
prohibited  from  educating  their  own  children,  and  were  re- 
quired to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  conformists. 

By  19  G.  3.  c.  44.  §  2.  no  dissenting  minister  or  other  dissenter 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribing 
the  declarations  against  popery  and  of  Christian  belief,  shaU 
be  prosecuted  in  any  court  for  teaching  and  instructing  youth 
as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster. 

By  §  3.  the  act  is  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  enable 
any  dissenter  to  hold  the  mastership  of  any  college  or  school 
of  royal  foundation,  or  of  any  other  endowed  college  or  school 
for  the  education  of  youth,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
founded  since  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  protestant  dissenters. 

For  further  matter  relative  to  dissenters,  see  tits.  Non^con* 
formists,  Blasphemy,  Religion,  Toleration,  Quakers,  Moravians, 
Separatists,  Unitarians* 

DISSIGNARE.  To  break  open  a  xal'-Sepulto  patre  tes- 
tamentum  disngnatum  est.     Neubrigensis,  lib.  2.  c.  7* 

DISTILLERS,  of  strong  waters,  spirits,  &c.  are  subject  to 
divers  regulations  under  the  excise  laws,  in  order  to  avoid 
frauds  in  the  revenue.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Spirituous  Liquors  ; 
and  also  tit.  Excise. 

DISTRAIN.  To  distrain  is  to  take  and  keep  any  thing  ii^ 
custody  as  a  distress.    See  tit.  Distress. 

DISTRESS. 

DiSTRiGTicl  The  taking  of  a  personal  chattel  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  wrong-doer  into  the  custody  of  the  party 
mjured,  to  procure  a  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  committed. 
3  Comm.  6.  The  term  distress  is  also  applied  to  the  thing 
taken  or  distrained. 

A  man  may  take  a  distress  for  homase,  fealty,  or  any 
services ;  for  fines  and  amercements,  and  tor  damage-feasant, 
3d 
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&C.  And  the  effect  of  it  is  to  compel  the  party  either  to 
replevy  the  distress,  and  contest  the  taking  in  an  action  against 
the  distrainer ;  or>  what  is  more  usual^  to  compound^  or  pay 
the  debt  or  duty,  for  which  the  distraint  is  made. 

There  are  likewise  distresses  in  actions  compulsory,  to  cause 
a  man  to  appear  in  court :  and  of  these  there  is  a  distress 
persofial,  of  a  man's  moveable  goods,  and  profits  of  lands,  &c., 
for  contempt  for  not  appearing  after  summoned ;  and  distresses 
.  real,  upon  immoveable  goods.  And  none  shall  be  distrained  to 
answer  for  any  thing  touching  their  freeholds  but  by  the  king's 
writ.    Stat.  52  H.  3.  c.  I. 

Distress  is  also  divided  into  Jinile  and  infinite :  Finite  is 
that  which  is  limited  by  law,  how  often  it  shall  be  made  to 
bring  the  party  to  trial  of  action,  as  once,  twice,  &c.  And 
infinite  is  without  limitation,  until  the  party  appears ;  which 
is  likewise  applicable  to  jurors  not  appearing:  then  it  hath  had 
a  further  division  into  a  grand  distress,  and  ordinary  distress  ; 
the  former  whereof  extends  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  which 
the  party  hath  within  the  coimtry.  F.  N.  B.  904 :  Old  Not. 
Br.  43.  lis  :  Brii.  c.  26./  52 :  3  Comrn.  c.  1.  6.  n.  8.  n.  ^c. 

Let  us  now  consider,  more  particularly, 

I.  1.  Who  may  distrain,  and  for  what ;  2.  What  may  be 
distrained. 
II.  At  what  Time  and  Place,  and,  generally,  in  what  Manner 
the  Distress  should  be  made. 

III.  The  Remedies  for  illegal  Distress. 

IV.  Of  the  Statutes  regulating  the  Sale  of  Distresses,  ^c, 

I.  1.  Who  may  distrain,  and  for  what, — To  justify  taking 
a  distress,  the  party  must  see  he  hath  good  cause  to  distrain ; 
that  he  have  power  to  take  the  distress,  and  from  the  person 
from  whom  he  takes  it ;  that  the  thine,  for  the  quality  of  it, 
be  distrainable,  and  he  distrain  it  in  due  time  and  place,  &c 
He  who  takes  a  distress  for  another  ought  to  have  good  war- 
rant for  doing  it ;  and  must  do  it  in  lus  name ;  ana  a  bailiff 
or  servant  may  distrain  for  his  master.  1  Cro.  748  :  2  Cro.  436  ; 
Godb.  110.  A  distress  ought  to  be  made  of  such  things  whereof 
the  sheriff  may  make  replevin,  and  deliver  again  in  as  good 
plight  and  condition  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  taking. 

Co.  Lit.  47. 

Qf  common  right  a  person  may  distrain  for  rents,  and  all 
manner  of  services,  and  for  rent  reserved  upon  a  gift  in  tail, 
lease  for  life,  years,  &c,  though  there  be  no  clause  of  distress  in 
the  deed,  so  as  the  reversion  be  in  himself:  but,  on  a  feoffment 
in  fee,  a  distress  may  not  be  taken,  unless  expressly  reserved  in 
the  deed.  Co.  Lit.  51. 205  :  Doctor  and  Student,  cap.  1.  See 
Co.  Lit.  204. 

A  person  who  has  not  the  reversion  cannot  distrain  of  com- 
mon right,  but  he  may  reserve  to  himself  a  power  of  distrain- 
ing ;  or  the  reservation  may  be  good  to  bind  the  lessee  by  way 
of  contract,  for  the  performance  whereof  the  lessor  shall  have 
an  action  of  debt.  2  Bac.  Abr.  106:  Lit.  s.  214.  So  if  a 
lessee  for  years  assigns  his  term  rendering  rent,  he  cannot  dis- 
train for  it  without  a  clause  for  that  purpose,  because  he  has 
no  reversionary  interest ;  his  only  remedy  is  by  action  on  his 
contract.  2  Wils.  375,  Also  if  an  assignee  of  a  term  sur- 
renders to  the  original  lessor,  though  he  reserves  a  ffross  annu^ 
payment,  he  cannot  distrain  for  that,  or  for  the  original  rents, 
as  he  has  no  privity  of  estate.     1  7*.  i^  441 :  5  Bing.  24. 

By  the  common  law,  executors  or  administrators  of  a  man 
seised  of  a  rent-service,  rent-charge,  rent-seek,  or  fee-farm,  in 
fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  could  not  distrain  for  arrears  accrued  in 
the  life-time  of  the  owner  of  such  rents.  Co.  Lit.  162.  a. 
But  by  the  32  if.  8.  c.  37*  the  executors  or  administrators  of 
tenants  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  lives,  of  rent- 
services,  rent-charges,  rents-seek,  and  fee-farms,  may  distrain 
for  such  arrears  upon  the  lands  chargeable  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  person  who  ought  to  b^ve  paid, 
or  of  any  person  claiming  under  him  by  purchase,  gift,  or 


descent.  §  3.  gives  the  like  remedy  to  husbands  entitled, 
in  right  of  their  wives,  to  any  rents  or  fee-farms,  after  the 
death  of  their  wives.  And  by  §  4.  it  is  extended  to  tenants 
pour  autre  vie,  after  the  death  of  the  cestui  que  vie. 

One  of  several  co-heirs  in  gavelkind  may  distrain  for  rent 
due  to  him  and  his  companions,  without  an  actual  authority 
from  his  companions.  2  Brod.  8^  B,  465 :  5  Moo.  297.  And 
so  also  of  several  joint  tenants.  4  Bing.  562.  A  man  may  dis- 
train without  any  express  authority ;  the  assent  of  the  person 
in  whose  right  he  made  the  distress  will  be  as  effectual  as  his 
command ;  for  such  assent  shall  have  relation  to  the  time  of 
taking  the  distress.     2  Leon.  1 96. 

A  terre-tenant,  holding  under  two  tenants  in  common,  can- 
not pay  the  whole  rent  to  one  after  notice  from  the  other  not 
to  pay  it :  and  if  he  do,  the  other  tenant  in  common  may  dis- 
train for  his  share.     5  Term  Rep,  246. 

Where  lessee  of  lands  dies  before  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
and  his  administrator  continues  in  possession  during  the  re- 
mainder, and  after  the  expiration  of  it,  a  distress  may  be  taken 
for  the  rent  due  for  the  whole  term,  under  stats.  32  H,  8.  c.  37 : 
8  Anne,  c,  14:  .1  H.  Blackst.  465. 

A  landlord  has  no  right  to  distrain  unless  there  is  an  actual 
demise  at  a  fixed  rent ;  therefore  where  a  tenant  is  let  into 
possession  under  an  agreement  for  a  lease,  and  no  lease  has 
been  executed,  and  no  rent  paid,  the  landlord  cannot  distrain. 
5  B,Sf  A.  322. 

But  where  a  tenant  occupying  under  an  agreement  for  a 
lease  has  paid  rent,  he  may  be  distrained  upon  for  subsequent 
arrears.     3  Bing.  361 :  Ryan  4*  Moody,  355. 

A  landlord  may  distrain  for  the  rent  of  ready-fumisihed 
lodgings.     2  New  Rep.  224. 

A  landlord  treating  his  tenant  as  a  trespasser  cannot  after- 
wards distrain  on  him.     5  Bing.  410. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  15.  §  74.  the  landlord's  right  of  distress  in 
case  of  the  tenant's  bankruptcy  is  limited  to  one  year's  rent, 
and  for  the  rest  he  must  come  in  as  a  common  creditor.  And 
by  the  insolvent  act  7  G.  4.  c.  57.  §  81.  no  distress  on  the  goods 
of  an  insolvent  is  to  be  available  for  more  than  a  year's  rent. 

The  most  usual  injury  for  which  a  distress  may  be  taken  is^ 
that  of  non-payment  of  rent ;  and  it  may  now  be  laid  down 
as  an  universal  principle,  that  a  distress  may  be  taken  for  any 
kind  of  rent  in  arrear.  For  neglecting  to  do  suit  to  the  lord's 
court,  or  other  certain  personal  service,  the  lord  may  distrain 
of  common  right.  Bro.  Distress,  15:1  Jnst.  46. — For  amerce- 
ments in  a  court-leet,  a  distress  may  be  had  of  common  right ; 
but  not  for  amercements  in  a  court  baron,  without  a  special 
prescription  to  warrant  it.  Brownl.  36.  Another  injury,  for 
which  distresses  may  be  taken,  is  where  a  man  finds  beasts  of 
a  stranger  wandering  in  his  grounds  damagefeasant ;  doing 
him  hurt  or  damage  by  treading  down  his  grass,  &c.,  in  whi^ 
case  the  owner  of  the  soil  may  distrain  them,  till  satisfaction 
made  to  him  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained. — Lastly,  for 
poor-rates  and  taxes,  and  for  various  duties  and  penalties  im- 
posed by  act  of  parliament,  remedy  by  distress  and  sale  is  given. 
See  post,  IV. 

2.  What  may  be  distrained. — Distresses  are  to  be  of  a 
thing  valuable,  whereof  somebody  hath  a  property;  things 
fera^  natures,  as  dogs,  conies,  &c.  may  not  be  distrainied.  1  RoL 
Abr.  664.  666. 

A  distress  was  anciently  no  more  than  a  pledge  in  the  hands 
of  the  lord  to  compel  the  tenant  to  pay  the  service,  or  perform 
the  duty  for  which  it  was  taken ;  and  at  common  law  could  not 
be  sold,  but,  like  all  other  pawns  or  pledges,  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  owner  when  the  service  or  duty  was  performed.  Feb. 
135.  Therefore,  nothing  could  be  distrained  for  rent  wludi 
might  not  be  rendered  again  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  distress  taken.  Co.  Lit.  47-  a.  For  whidi 
reason  milk,  fruit,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  distrained.  3  Comm, 
1 0.  So  sheaves  or  shocks  of  com,  or  com  or  hay  in  a  oock  or 
bam,  could  not  be  distrained,  because  some  damage  would  be 
sustained  by  their  removal ;  but  carts  with  com  might.     Co 
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til*  47.  a .  Now,  however,  by  2  W.  4*  -^«  c*  5.  sheaves  or 
cocks  of  com,  or  com  loose,  or  in  the  straw,  or  hay  lying  in  any 
bam  or  granary,  or  otherwise,  may  be  seized  for  a  distress. 
Also  beasts  of  the  plough,  averia  caruccB,  and  sheep  were 
privileged  from  distress  at  common  law;  but  by  51  H.  3, 
they  are  only  protected  while  there  is  no  other  sufficient 
distress.     And  see  posl. 

But  it  has  been  adjudged  that  beasts  of  the  plough  may  be 
taken  for  the  poor's-rate,  under  stat.  43  Eliz, ;  because  the 
remedy  given  by  that  and  other  statutes  for  compelling  the 
payment  of  particular  rates  or  sums  of  money,  though  called 
a  distress,  is  in  effect  an  execution,  1  Burr.  579*  See  ace* 
Com.  Dig.  Distress  (C.) 

A  horse  with  a  rider  upon  his  back,  or  a  horse  in  an  inn, 
or  put  into  a  common ;  an  axe  in  a  man's  hand,  cutting  down 
wood,  or  any  thing  a  person  carries  about  him ;  utensils  and 
instruments  of  a  man's  trade  or  profession,  or  the  books  of  a 
scholar ;  com  in  a  mill,  or  goods  in  a  market,  to  be  sold  for 
the  use  of  the  public ;  materials  in  a  weaver's  shop,  for  making 
of  cloth  ;  another  person's  garment  in  the  house  of  a  tailor, 
&c  are  not  distrainable ;  nor  is  any  thing  that  is  fixed  to 
the  freehold,  as  a  furnace,  doors,  windows,  boards,  an  anvil, 
or  miU-stone,  &c.  1  SieL  422.  440 :  Co.  Lit.  47  :  2  Danv. 
Abr.  461 :  4  Term  Rep.  565 :  6  Term  Rep.  ISfif 

fiut  implements  of  trade  may  be  distrained  for  rent  if  they  be 
not  in  actual  use  at  the  time,  and  if  there  be  no  other  sufficient 
distress  on  the  premises;  and  so  may  beasts  of  the  plough 
under  the  same  circumstances.  4  Term  Rep.  565 :  9  Ring.  15. 
Deer  in  a  private  inclosure  may  be  distrained.  3  Comm.  8. 
Some  have  thought  that  a  horse  on  which  one  is  riding  may 
be  distrained  for  damtige-feasant ;  2  Keb.  5^6 :  1  Sid.  440 ; 
but  the  opinion  was  extrajudicial ;  and  see  6  Term  Rep.  138. 
that  such  distress  cannot  be  made.  See  also  Cro.  Eliz.  549.  596. 
Some  ti\so  have  inclined  to  think  that  horses  drawing  a  cart 
laden  with  com,  though  one  is  riding  in  the  cart,  may  be  dis- 
trained for  rent ;  and  for  that  purpose  may  be  severed  from  the 
cart,  if  the  person  distrained  doth  not  choose  to  take  the  cart  with 
the  com  idso,  all  of  which,  as  it  seems,  are  equally  liable  to 
the  distress.  See  2  Keb.  529*  596 1  Raym.  18:  1  Fent.  36: 
1  Sid.  422.  440 ;  in  which  latter  book  the  reporter  makes  a 
query,  whether  the  man's  being  on  the  cart  should  not  privi- 
l^e  the  whole  team.  If  ferrets  and  nets  in  a  warren  be 
taken  damagejeasant  it  is  good ;  but  if  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  man,  they  cannot  be  distrained  any  more  (says  the  reporter) 
than  a  horse  on  which  a  man  is;  nor  can  they  be  distrained  if 
they  are  out  of  the  warren.  2  Ed.  2.  Avowry,  182  :  7  Ed.  3. 
ib.  199-     See  Fin.  tit.  Distress,  A. 

At  common  law  corn  growing  could  not  be  distrained, 
because  it  adheres  to  the  freehold.  1  Ro.  Ab.  666 :  H.  pL  4. 
But  by  Stat  11  G.  2.  c.  19*  landlords  are  empowered  to  distrain 
all  sorts  of  com,  grass,  or  other  product  growing  on  the  estate 
d^nised,  and  to  cut  and  gather  them  when  npe;  and  so  in 
Ireland,  under  stat.  56  G.  3.  c.  88.  §  I6. 

Money  in  a  bag  sealed,  though  not  out  of  a  bag,  &c.,  may 
be  distrained  for  rent :  and  so  may  cattle  or  goods  driving  to 
market,  if  put  into  a  pasture  by  the  way.  Co.  Lit.  47 :  1  LtUw. 
214 :  Mod.  385.  The  right  of  distress  is  generally  confined 
to  things  found  on  the  land  demised ;  and,  therefore,  where  a 
wharf  was  demised,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the  adjoining  land  of 
the  river  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  it  was  held  that 
barges  moored  in  the  river  adjoining  the  wharf  could  not  be 
distrained,  since  the  land  of  the  river  where  they  lay  was  not 
port  of  the  demise,  but  an  easement  only  was  granted  upon  it. 
Capelv.  Buzzard,  6  Ring.  150:  8  Barn.^  C.  Ul.S.  C. 

If  a  driver  of  cattle  asks  leave  of  the  lessor  to  put  his  cattle 
into  his  ground  for  a  night,  and  he  gives  leave,  as  well  as  the 
lessee,  yet  it  is  said  he  is  not  concluded  from  distraining  them 
for  rent.     2  Fent.  59 :  2  Danv.  642. 

Beasts  that  escape  into  the  tenant's  ground  may  be  dis- 
trained for  renty  though  they  have  not  been  levant  and 
eouchant.     1  Inst.    ^ .    This  doctrine  has  been  objected  to  as 


too  general;  and  several  distinctions  are  taken,  the  sum  of 
which  seems  to  be,  that  if  a  stranger's  beasts  escape  into 
another's  land  by  default  of  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  as  by 
breaking  the  fences,  they  may  be  distrained  for  rent  imme- 
diately, without  being  levant  or  eouchant ;  but  that  if  they 
escape  there  by  default  of  the  tenant  of  the  land,  as  for  want 
of  his  keeping  a  sufficient  fence,  then  they  cannot  be  distrained 
for  rent  or  service  of  any  kind,  till  they  have  been  levant  and 
eouchant ;  nor  afterwards  by  a  landlord  for  rent  on  a  lease, 
unless,  on  notice,  the  owner  of  the  beasts  neglects  to  remove 
them :  though  it  is  said  that  such  notice  is  not  necessary 
where  the  distress  is  by  the  lord  of  the  fee  for  an  ancient  rent, 
or  by  the  grantee  of  a  rent  charge.  See  this  subject  argued  at 
large  in  Kemp  v.  Cretves,  2  Lutw.  1573. 

If  A.  brings  yam  to  his  neighbour's  house  to  weigh,  it  can- 
not be  distrained  by  the  lord.  Noy,  n.  298  :  vide  1 5  Ed.  3. 
Avowry,  21 6.  See  Noy,  68.  and  S.  C.  in  Cro.  Eliz.  549. 596. 
Cloth  in  a  tailor's  shop,  or  things  delivered  to  persons  in 
exercise  of  their  trade,  cannot  be  distrained.  4  Term  Rep.  569* 
For  other  cases  in  which  the  property  of  strangers  is  privileged 
from  distress,  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  commerce,  see  Francis 
V.  Wyatt,  3  Burr.  1498.  In  that  case  the  question  was, 
whether  a  person's  chariot,  which  stood  at  a  common  livery 
stable,  could  be  distrained  for  rent  due  from  the  keeper  of  the 
livery  stable ;  and  the  court,  after  two  arguments,  appearing 
to  be  strongly  inclined  in  favour  of  the  distress,  the  owner  of 
the  chariot  declined  bringing  the  question  to  a  third  argument. 

The  goods  of  a  third  person,  found  on  the  premises,  may  be 
distrained  by  the  collector  of  the  house  and  window  tax,  for 
arrears  under  43  G.  3.  c.  ^6\.  though  the  goods  are  only  bor- 
rowed and  the  person  in  arrear  has  other  goods  of  his  own  on 
the  premises  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  arrears.  1  Maule  Sp  Set. 
Jtep.  601.     See  1  Bam.  4-  C  666. 

The  goods  of  a  carrier  are  privileged,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
trained for  rent,  though  the  waggon  wherein  loaded  is  put 
into  the  bam  of  a  house,  &c  on  the  road.  1  Salk.  249. 
Goods  of  a  principal  in  the  hands  of  his  factor  cannot  be  dis- 
trained for  rent  due  from  the  factor.  3  Brod.  Sf  Bine.  75: 
6  Moo.  243 :  1  Bins.  283.  Also  goods  sent  to  an  auctioneer 
to  be  sold  on  premises  occupied  by  him  are  privileged  from 
distress  for  rent.     Adams  v.  Grave,  I  C.  ^  M.  380. 

If  goods  remain  on  the  demised  premises  after  a  fictitious 
bill  of  sale  made  of  them  under  an  execution,  they  are  never- 
theless liable  to  be  distrained  for  rent.      3  Taunton,  400. 

Trees  grown  on  a  nurseryman's  ground,  the  nurseryman 
being  a  yearly  tenant,  and  the  trees  being  removeable  by  such 
tenant  from  time  to  time,  are  not  distrainable  under  the 
11  G.  2.  c.  19.  §  8.    8  Taunt.  742 :  3  Moo.  96. 

Where  the  servant  of  an  ambassador  did  not  reside  in  the 
ambassador's  house,  but  rented  and  lived  in  another,  part  of 
which  he  let  in  lodgings,  it  was  held  that  his  eoods  in  that 
house  not  being  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  ambas- 
sador, were  liable  to  be  distrained  for  poor-rates.  1  Barn. 
^  Cres.  554. 

Growing  crops  taken  on  a  ^.  Jo.,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff's  vendee,  are  protected  from  the  landlord's  distress  for 
rent  subsequently  accruing.  2  B,  ^  B.  362 :  5  Moore,  79 : 
and  see  WtUis,  131. 


II.  At  what  Time  and  Place,  and,  generally,  in  what  Manner 
the  Distress  should  be  made. — All  distresses  must  be  made  by 
day,  unless  in  the  case  of  damage-feasant ;  an  exception  allowed 
lest  the  beasts  should  escape  before  they  are  td^en.  1  Inst. 
142. 

At  common  law,  for  rent  due  the  last  day  of  the  term  the 
lessor  could  not  distrain,  because  the  term  ended  before  the 
rent  was  due,  (see  1  Inst.  476.) ;  but  now,  by  the  stat.  8  Anne, 
c.  14.  where  leases  are  expired,  a  distress  may  be  taken,  pro- 
vided it  be  made  within  six  months  afterwards,  and  during  the 
landlord's  title  and  tenant's  possession.  See  1  H.  Blackst.  5 ; 
where  a  distress  of  com  left  on  the  premises  under  a  custom, 
3d2 
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was  held  liable  to  distress  after  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months. 

Where  a  tenant  by  permission  of  the  landlord  remained  in 
possession  of  part  of  a  farm  after  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy, 
it  was  held  that  the  landlord  might  distrain  on  that  part  of  the 
farm  within  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  the 
statute  not  being  confined  to  a  tortious  holding  over,  nor  to  a 
holding  over  of  the  whole  farm.  Nuliall  v.  Staunton,  4  Bam. 
4-C.51. 

A  distress  must  not  be  made  after  tender  of  pa3rment ;  for 
if  a  landlord  come  to  distrain,  the  tenant,  before  the  distress, 
may  tender  the  arrears ;  and  if  the  distress  be  afterwards  taken 
it  is  illegal.  So  if  the  landlord  has  distrained  and  the  tenant 
tenders  the  rent  before  the  impounding  of  the  distress, 
the  landlord  ought  to  deliver  it  up ;  and  if  he  does  not  the 
detainer  is  unlawful.  See  1  Rep.  147 :  2  Inst.  507.  And 
where  cattle,  distrained  damage  feasant,  are  put  into  a  private 
pound,  with  the  intention  of  forwarding  them  to  a  public  pound, 
a  tender  of  amends  is  good.     4  Bing.  230. 

Distresses  for  services  are  to  be  on  the  land:  but  for  an 
amercement  in  a  leet  the  distress  may  be  taken  any  where 
within  the  hundred,  as  well  out  of  the  land  as  on  it,  where- 
ever  the  cattle  are  of  him  that  is  amerced ;  for  the  amerce- 
ment charges  only  the  person,  and  not  the  land ;  and  for  this 
a  distress  may  be  taken  in  the  high  street.  2  Danv.  Abr, 
644,  645.  The  lord  cannot  distrain  for  amercements  in  a 
coiurt-baron,  without  a  prescription,  though  he  may  in  the 
leet :  and  the  goods  and  cattle  of  another  may  not  be  taken  in 
distress  on  my  ground,  for  an  amercement,  &c  set  upon  me  in 
a  court-leet  or  court-baron.  11  Rep.  44:  12  /f.  7.  IS.  For 
services  a  distress  cannot  be  taken  but  where  the  services  are 
certain,  or  may  be  reduced  to  a  certainty.     Co.  Lit.  ^(i. 

By  52  H.  S.  c.  15.  no  man  is,  for  any  manner  of  cause,  to 
take  distresses  out  of  his  fee  or  in  the  king's  highway,  or  in  the 
common  street,  but  only  the  king  or  his  officers  having  special 
authority  to  do  the  same. 

All  distresses  for  rent  must  be  made  on  the  premises,  by  the 
common  law.  But  where  a  landlord  comes  to  distrain  cattle, 
which  he  sees  on  the  tenant's  ground,  if  the  tenant,  or  any 
other,  to  prevent  the  distress,  drives  the  cattle  off  the  land,  the 
landlord  may  make  fresh  pursuit,  and  distrain  them,  though 
if  before  the  distress  the  owner  of  the  cattle  tenders  his 
rent,  and  a  distress  is  taken  afterwards,  it  is  wrongful. 
2  Inst.  107.  l60.  By  stat  8  Anne,  c.  14.  if  any  tenant  frau- 
dulently remove  goods  from  off  the  premises,  the  landlord 
may  within  five  days  seize  such  goods  wheresoever  found,  as  a 
distress  for  the  rent  in  arrear,  unless  the  goods  are  sold  for  a 
valuable  consideration  before  the  seizure.  By  stat.  11  G.  2. 
c.  19.  thirti/  days  are  allowed.  The  statute  applies  to  goods  of 
the  tenants  only,  and  not  to  goods  of  a  strancer.  5  Maule 
4-  6*.  38 :  and  see  4  Camp.  136 :  1  Moo.  Sf  MM.  175. 

By  §  8.  of  the  same  statute,  cattle  or  stock  upon  any  com- 
mon appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  demised  premises  may 
be  taken  for  a  distress. 

To  support  a  distress  for  damaee  feasant,  it  must  appear  thai 
the  party  distraining  had  actusuly  ^t  into  the  locus  in  quo 
before  the  cattle  were  driven  out  of  it.     3  Esp.  ^5. 

The  landlord  may  not  break  open  a  house  to  make  a  distress ; 
for  that  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  when  he  was  in  the  housei 
it  was  held  that  he  might  break  open  an  inner  door.  1  Inst.  I6I : 
Comb.  17*  ^y  Stat.  11  G.  2.  c.  19*  he  may,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  peace-officer,  break  open  in  the  day-time  any  place,  whither 
the  goods  have  been  fraudulently  removed  and  locked  up  to 
prevent  a  distress,  oath  being  first  made  in  case  it  be  a  dwell- 
ing-house, of  a  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  such  goods 
are  concealed  therein.     See  3  Comm.  11. 

A  distress  of  cattle  must  be  brought  to  the  common  pound, 
or  be  kept  in  an  open  place ;  and  if  they  are  put  into  a  common 
pound,  the  owner  is  to  take  notice  of  it  at  his  peril ;  but  if  in 
any  other  open  place,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  owner,  that 
he  may  feed  them ;  and  then  if  the  cattle  die  for  want  of  food. 


the  tenant  shall  bear  the  loss,  and  the  landlord  may  distrain 
ag^n  for  his  rent.  5  Rep.  90 :  Co.  Lit.  47-  96.  Where  one 
impounds  cattle  distrainea,  he  cannot  justify  the  tying  them  in 
the  pound :  if  he  ties  a  beast,  and  it  is  strangled,  he  must 
answer  it  in  damages.  1  Salk.  248.  If  the  person  distraining 
damage  feasant  put  the  distress  in  a  broken  pound,  and  the 
distress  escapes,  he  can  have  no  action  for  the  same :  it  is  other- 
wise if  from  a  good  pound,  without  his  default,  when  he  may 
have  action  for  the  trespass.     Salk.  ibid. 

By  stats.  53  H.  3.  c.4:  1  P.  4*  M,  c.  12.  none  shall  drive  a 
distress  out  of  the  county,  on  pain  to  be  fined  and  amerced : 
and  no  distress  of  cattle  shall  be  driven  out  of  the  hundred 
where  taken  to  any  pound,  except  to  a  pound  overt  in  the 
same  county,  and  not  above  three  miles  distant ;  nor  shall  any 
distress  be  imj^ounded  in  several  places  under  the  penalty  of  5L 
and  treble  damages. 

By  Stat.  11  G.  2.  c.  19*  §  10.  persons  distraining  for  rent, 
may  impound  the  distress  on  any  convenient  part  of  the  land 
chargeable  with  the  distress. 

After  a  distress  is  in  the  pound,  it  is  said  to  be  in  custodid 
legis,  so  that  the  owner  of  it  hath  no  absolute  property  therein ; 
and  therefore  he  cannot  sell  or  forfeit  it,  nor  may  the  same  be 
taken  in  execution,  &c.,  but  it  must  be  as  a  pledge  or  means  to 
help  the  party  distraining  to  his  debt  or  duty.  Co.  IM,  I9O: 
Finch,  L.  135.  Cattle  distrained  may  not  be  used,  because  by 
law  they  are  only  as  a  pledge,  unless  it  be  for  the  owner's 
benefit,  by  milking,  &c     Cro.  Jac*  148. 

'When  a  distress  is  taken  of  household  goods,  or  other  dead 
things,  they  are  to  be  impounded  in  a  house,  or  other  pound 
covert,  &c  And  if  the  distress  is  damaged,  the  distrainer 
must  answer  it.  Wood's  Inst.  191-  And  they  are  to  be  re« 
moved  immediately,  except  com  and  hay,  by  slat.  2  W.  i^  M. 
sess.  I .  c.  5.  But  if  a  landlord  doth  not  remove  goods  imme- 
diately, but  quits  them  till  another  day,  during  which  time 
they  are  taken  away,  it  is  not  a  rescous,  for  want  of  possession. 
Mod.  Ca.  215:  1  Nels.  672. 

Where  goods  are  unlawfully  distrained,  the  owner  may 
rescue  them  before  they  are  impounded,  but  not  afterwards. 
Co*  Lit.  47.  But  the  safest  way  is  to  replevy,  as  there  are 
few  cases  in  law  where  a  man  is  allowed  to  be  his  own  judge, 
if  any.  If  lands  lie  in  several  counties,  a  distress  may  be  made 
in  one  county  for  the  whole  rent.  Co,  Lit.  154.  And  if  a 
landlord  comes  into  a  house,  and  seizes  upon  some  goods  as  a 
distress,  in  the  name  of  all  the  goods  in  the  house,  this  is  a 
good  seizure  of  all.     6  Mod,  215. 

Where  a  man  is  entitled  to  distrain  for  an  entire  duty,  he 
ought  to  distrain  for  the  whole  at  once,  and  not  for  part  at  one 
time,  and  part  at  another.  2  Luin.  1532.  But  if  he  distrains 
for  the  whole,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  on  the  premises,  or  he 
happens  to  mistake  in  the  value  of  the  thing  distrained,  and  so 
takes  an  insufficient  distress,  he,  his  executors,  &c.,  may  take  a 
second  distress  to  complete  his  remedy.  Cro.  Eliz.  13:  staL 
17  Car.  2.  c.  7 :  4  Burr.  590:  1  Bam.  ^  A.  157. 

One  warrant  of  distress  for  the  amount  of  several  duties 
imposed  by  different  acts  of  parliament,  each  giving  a  power  of 
distress,  is  legaL     7  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  367. 

Distresses  must  be  proportioned  to  the  thing  distrained  for. 
By  the  stat.  of  Marlhridee,  52  H.  3.  c.  4.  if  any  man  takes  a 
great  or  unreasonable  distress  for  rent  arrere,  he  shall  be 
heavily  amerced  for  the  same.  As  if  the  landlord  distrains  two 
oxen  for  \^d.  rent,  the  taking  of  both  is  an  unreasonable 
distress.  2  Inst.  407*  But  if  there  were  no  other  distress 
nearer  the  value  to  be  found,  he  might  reasonably  have  dis- 
trained one  of  them;  but  for  homage,  fealty,  or  suit  and 
service,  as  also  for  parliamentary  wages  Twhen  they  used  to  be 
paid)  it  is  said  no  distress  can  be  excessive.  Bro.  Ab.  Assise, 
291 :  Prerog.  98.  For  as  these  distresses  cannot  be  sold,  the 
owner,  upon  making  satisfaction,  may  have  his  chattels  again. 
3  Comm.  12. 

III.  The  Remedies  for  Illegal  Distresses, — ^At  common  law. 
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though  a  distress  for  rent  or  damage  feasant  were  legal  in  its  in- 
ception^ yet  if  there  were  any  subsequent  irregularity,  the  parties 
became  trespassers  ab  initio.  Bac,  AL  til.  Tresp€tss:  S  Co. 
146.  This  is  still  the  law  as  regards  a  distress  for  damage 
feasant ;  but  it  is  altered  with  respect  to  distresses  for  rent  by 
11  G.  2.  c.  19*  §  19*  which  enacts  that  a  distress  for  rent  justly 
due  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful,  or  the  parties  making  it 
deemed  trespassers  tUf  initio^  by  reason  of  any  irregularity  or 
unlawful  act  afterwards  done  by  such  parties ;  but  the  persons 
aggrieved  may  recover  satisfaction  for  the  damage  sustained  in 
an  action  of  trespass  or  on  the  case,  at  their  election.  Since  this 
statute  trover  will  not  lie  where  goods  have  been  merely  irre- 
gularly sold.  1  H.  B.  13.  But  it  is  otherwise  where  the 
goods  have  been  taken  under  a  wrongful  distress,  such  as, 
since  the  above  statute,  is  properly  the  subject  of  an  action  of 
trespass.  6  T.  R.  298.  Where  the  distress  is  illegal  in  its 
inception,  or  if  the  person  making  it  turns  the  tenant  out 
of  possession,  or  continues  more  than  five  days  in  possession, 
or  sells  com  before  it  is  ripe.  Sec  trespass  may  be  supported ; 
but  the  tenant  may  waive  the  trespass  and  declare  in  case. 

1  East,  139 :  3  B.^A.  470 :  ^  B.  S^  A.  208 :  3  Stark.  171. 
So  where  a  distress  is  made  after  tender  of  the  rent,  case  as 
well  as  trespass  lies.  I  B.  Sf  C.  145  :  9  Bing.  15.  If  a  dis- 
tress is  regular  in  other  respects,  trespass  cannot  be  maintaiii^ 
for  an  omission  to  appraise  under  the  11  G.  2.  c.  19*  §  10: 

2  Camp.  115:  but  case  may  be  brought.     1  M.  Sp  M.  172. 
By  Stat.  2  fF.  4*  3f .  c.  5.  if  any  distress  and  sale  be  made 

where  there  is  no  rent  due,  the  owner  of  the  goods  distrained 
shall  recover  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  full  costs. 
Also  by  the  common  law,  if  a  lord  or  other  person  shall 
distrain  several  times  for  his  service  or  rent,  when  none  is  in 
arrear,  the  tenant  may  have  an  assise  de  sovent  distress,  ^c. 
F.N.B.  176. 

By  Stat.  56  G.  3.  c.  88.  §  l6,  17*  tenants  in  Ireland  having 
paid  rent  to  their  immediate  landlord,  if  distrained  by  the  supe- 
rior  landlord,  may  recover  damages  against  their  immediate 
landlord,  and  retain  them  out  of  the  future  accruing  rent. 

In  an  action  on  the  case  for  an  excessive  distress,  the  plain-^ 
tiff  need  not  prove  the  precise  amount  of  rent  due.  1  Bing. 
401.  The  tenant  does  not  waive  his  remedy  for  an  excessive 
distress,  by  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  landlord 
respecting  the  sale  of  the  goods.     2  Sam.  Sp  Cres.  821. 

Where  a  party  distrains  for  more  rent  than  is  due,  and  takes 
only  a  single  chattel,  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for  distrain- 
ing for  more  than  is  due,  though  the  chattel  exceed  in  value 
the  rent  due,  unless  there  were  other  goods  of  less  but  suffi- 
cient value.     1  Moo.  Sf  Malk,  172. 

IV.  Of  the  Statutes  regulating  the  Sale  of  Distresses,  ^c. — 
(See  further  as  to  distress,  3  Comm.  6.  145.  and  in  the  several 
abridgments,  tits.  Distress,  Rent,  and  Replevin;  and  also  Gilbert 
on  Replevins.    See  also  stais.  ^  fV.  Sf  M.  st.  1.  c.  5:  8  Anne, 

c.  14:    4  G.  2.C.  28:  11  G.2.  c.  19) 

These  statutes  have  made  great  alterations  in  the  ancient 
law  of  distress,  particularly  by  empowering  persons  who  dis- 
train for  rent  of  any  kind,  to  sell  the  distress  for  payment  of 
rent  in  arrear,  if  the  tenant  or  owner  fails  to  replevy,  with  suf- 
ficient security,  within  five  days  after  taking  of  the  distress  and 
giving  the  tenant  notice  of  the  cause :  in  this  case  the  con- 
stable is  bound  to  assist ;  the  goods  are.  to  be  appraised  by  two 
sworn  appraisers,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  left  in  the  constable's 
hands  for  the  use  of  the  owner.  This  improvement  of  the 
remedy  by  distress  was  first  introduced  by  stat.  2  fV.^M.  c.  5. 
with  respect  to  rents  due  on  demise,  or  contract ;  and  after- 
wards, by  Stat.  4  G.  2.  c.  28.  was  extended  to  rents-seek,  rents 
of  assise,  and  chief-rents.  Before  these  two  statutes,  the 
remedy  by  distress  was  very  imperfect ;  for  the  distress  was 
merely  talcen  nomine  poenas,  to  compel  satisfaction,  and  could 
not  be  sold  or  used  for  the  profit  of  the  person  distraining. 

By  Stat  11  G.  2.  c.  19.  §  10.  persons  may  secure  distresses 
lawfully  taken,  and  sell  them  upon  the  premises,  in  like  manner 
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as  may  be  done  off  the  same,  by  2  fF.  4*  M.  sess.  1.  c.  5.  And 
any  persons  may  go  to  and  from  the  premises  to  view,  ap- 
praise, buy,  or  take  away  the  goods  of  the  purchaser ;  and  if 
a  rescous  be  made  of  the  distress,  the  persons  aggrieved  shall 
have  the  remedy  given  by  the  last-mentioned  statute. 

By  56  G.  3.  c.  88.  as  amended  by  58  G.  3.  c.  39.  the  powers 
of  distress  on  com,  &c.  growing,  given  in  England  by  stat. 
11  G.  2.  c.  19*  are  extended  to  Ireland:  and  other  provisions  are 
made  for  the  recovery  of  tenements  from  tenants  absconding, 
ovArholding,  and  guilty  by  default. 

By  stat.  27  G.  2.  c.  20.  justices  of  peace,  in  all  cases,  where 
they  are  empowered  to  levy  penalties  by  any  act  of  parliament, 
are,  in  their  warrants  of  distress,  to  limit  a  time  for  the  sale  of 
the  goods :  the  constable  making  such  distress  may  deduct  the 
reasonable  charges  of  detaining,  keeping,  and  selling  such  dis- 
tress, out  of  the  money  arising  by  the  sale ;  and  the  overplus, 
if  any,  after  such  charges,  and  also  the  penalty  or  sum  of 
money,  shall  be  fully  paid,  shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  of 
the  goods  distrained ;  and  the  constable,  if  required,  shall  show 
the  warrant  to  the  party  whose  goods  are  distrained,  and  sufier 
a  copy  thereof  to  be  taken. — This  act  not  to  alter  or  repeal  the 
stats.  7  and  8  W.  3.  c.  34.  and  1  G.  1 .  c.  6.  relating  to  Distresses 
on  Quakers  for  Tithes  and  Church  Rates. 

By  stat.  57  G.  3.  c.  93.  regulations  are  made  for  restraining 
the  charges  of  distresses  for  rent  not  exceeding  20/.,  and 
persons  aggrieved  may  be  relieved  by  one  justice  of  peace,  who 
shall  adjudge  the  party  transgressing  to  pay  treble  the  amount 
received  by  him  contrary  to  the  act.  The  charges  allowed  are 
— for  levying  the  distress,  3s. ;  for  man  in  possession,  2s.  6d. 
a  day  ;  for  advertisements  (if  any)  1 0s. ;  for  appraisement,  6d, 
per  pound  on  the  value  of  the  goods ;  for  catalogues,  sales, 
commission  and  delivery  of  the  goods.  Is,  per  pound  on  the  net 
produce  of  the  sale. 

The  provisions  of  the  above  act  are  now  extended  by  7  and  8 
G.  4.  c.  17'  to  distresses  for  all  taxes,  rates,  or  assessments,  not 
exceeding  20/.    See  tits.  Avofory,  Replevin,  Recaption,  Rescous. 

Distress  of  the  Kino.  By  the  common  law  no  subject 
can  distrain  out  of  his  fee  or  seigniory,  unless  cattle  are  driven 
to  a  place  out  of  the  fee,  to  hinder  the  lord's  distress,  &c.  But 
the  king  may  distrain  for  rent  service,  or  fee-farm,  in  all  the 
lands  of  the  tenant  wheresoever  they  be,  not  only  on  lands 
held  of  himself,  but  of  others,  where  his  tenant  is  in  actual 
possession,  and  the  land  manured  with  his  own  beasts,  &c. 
2  Inst,  132;  ^Danv.Abr.  643. 

DISTRESSES,  were  pledges  taken  by  the  sheriff  from 
those  who  came  to  fairs,  for  their  good  behaviour :  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  fair,  or  mercat,  were  delivered  back,  if  no  harm 
was  done.     Scotch  Diet. 

DISTRIBUTION  of  intestate  estates;  see  tit.  Executor. 

DISTRICTIONE  SCACCARII.  The  stat.  51  H.  3.  st.  5. 
as  to  distresses  in  the  Exchequer  for  the  king's  debt. 

DISTRICT,  districtus."]  A  territory,  or  place  of  jurisdic- 
tion ;  the  circuit  wherein  a  man  may  be  compelled  to  appear ; 
also  the  place  in  which  one  hath  the  power  of  distraining :  and 
where  we  say  hors  de  son  foe,  out  of  his  fee,  it  has  been  used 
for  extra  districtum  suum.     Brit.  c.  120. 

DISTRINGAS.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  or  other 
officer,  commanding  him  to  distrain  a  man  for  a  debt  to  the 
king,  &c.,  or  for  his  appearance  at  a  day  affixed.  There  is 
a  great  diversity  of  this  writ ;  which  was  sometimes  of  old 
called  constringas.  F.  N.  B.  138.  There  is  also  a  distringas 
against  peers  and  persons  entitled  to  privilege  of  parliament, 
under  stat.  10  G.  3.  c.  50.  by  which  the  effects  (in  law  called 
the  issues)  levied  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  costs.  And 
it  has  been  held  that  this  statute  extends  to  aU  writs  of  dis-- 
tringas.  5  Burr.  2726.  See  tits.  Process,  Parliament  (pri" 
vHese  of).  In  detinue  after  judgment,  the  plaintiff  may  have 
a  distringas  to  compel  the  defendant  to  deliver  the  goods,  by 
repeated  distresses  of  his  chattels.  1  Ro.  Ab.  737:  Rast. 
Entr.  215.  By  the  uniformity  of  Process  Act,  2  JVill.  4.  c  39. 
the  appearance  of  a  defendant  may  be  enforced  by  distringas^ 
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in  case  a  defendant  cannot  be  served  with  a  writ  of  summons. 
See  §  3.  and  Tidd  on  ike  Uniformity  of  Process,     Act,  p.  11. 

Distringas  Juratores.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
to  distrain  upon  a  jury  to  appear ;  and  return  issues  on  their 
lands,  &c.  for  non-appearance.  Where  an  issue  in  fact  is 
joined  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  is  returned  by  the  sheriff 
in  a  panel  upon  a  venire  facias  for  that  purpose,  thereupon 
there  goes  forth  a  writ  of  distringas  jurator*  to  the  sheriff, 
commanding  him  to  have  their  bodies  in  court,  &c.  at  the 
return  of  the  writ.  1  LiL  Abr.  483.  The  writ  of  distringas 
jur'  ought  to  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff  so  timely,  that  he  may 
warn  the  jury  to  appear  four  days  before  the  writ  is  returnable, 
if  the  J  wroTj  live  within  forty  miles  of  the  place  of  trial,  and 
eight  days  if  they  live  farther  off.  Ibid,  484.  There  may 
be  an  alias,  or  pluries  distringas  jur'  where  the  jury  doth  not 
appear.     See  tits.  Jury,  Trial, 

Distringas  nuprr  Vicecomitem.  See  tit.  Venditioni 
Exponas. 

DISTURBANCE  is  usually  a  wrong  done  to  some  incor- 
poreal hereditament,  by  hindering  or  disquieting  the  owner  in 
his  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it.  Finch,  Li,  187.  Black- 
stone  enumerates  five  kinds  of  this  injury,  viz.^-1.  Dis- 
turbance of  Jranckises.  2.  Disturbance  of  common.  3.  Dis- 
turbance of  way.  4.  Disturbance  of  tenure.  5.  Disturbance 
of  patronage. 

1.  Disturbance  of  franchises  happens  when  a  man  has  the 
franchise  of  holding  a  court-leet,  or  keeping  a  fair  or  market, 
of  free  warren,  of  taking  toU,  of  seizing  waifs  or  strays,  or 
(in  short)  any  other  species  of  franchise  whatsoever ;  and  he  is 
disturbed  or  incommoded  in  the  lawful  exercise  thereof. 

2.  Disturbance  of  common  is  where  any  act  is  done,  whereby 
the  right  of  another  to  his  common  is  incommoded  or  dimi- 
nished. As  where  one,  who  is  not  a  commoner,  puts  cattle 
upon  a  common,  and  thereby  robs  the  cattle  of  those  who  are 
of  their  respective  shares  of  the  pasture.  Or  if  one  who  has  a 
right  of  common  puts  in  cattle  which  are  not  commonable,  as 
hogs  and  goats,  or  surcharges  it  by  putting  more  cattle  therein 
than  the  herbage  will  sustain,  or  the  party  is  entitled  to  do. 

S.  Disturbance  of  ways  happens  when  a  person,  who  has  a 
right  to  a  way  over  another's  ground,  by  grant  or  prescription, 
is  obstructed  by  enclosures,  or  other  obstacles,  or  by  ploughing 
across  it,  by  which  means  he  cannot  enjoy  his  right  of  way,  or^ 
at  least,  not  in  so  commodious  a  manner  as  he  might  have 
done. 

4.  Disturbance  of  tenure  was  where  there  was  a  tenant  at 
will  of  any  lands  and  tenements,  and  a  stranger,  either  by 
menaces  or  threats,  or  by  unlawful  distresses,  or  by  fraud  and 
circumvention,  or  other  means,  contrived  to  drive  him  away,  or 
inveigled  him  to  leave  his  tenancy.  This  the  law  construed  to 
be  a  wrong  and  injury  to  the  lord,  and  gave  him  a  reparation 
in  damages  against  the  offender  by  a  special  action  on  the  case. 
Hal.  Anal.  c.  40 :  1  RolL  Abr.  108. 

5.  Disturbance  of  patronage  is  a  hindrance  or  obstruction  of 
a  patron  to  present  his  clerk  to  a  benefice,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  considerable  of  the  whole. 

See  further,  3  Comm.  c.  l6;  and  tits.  Advowson,  Common 
Franchise,  Tenure,  Ways* 

DISTURBER.  If  a  bishop  refuse  or  neglect  to  examine 
and  admit  a  patron's  clerk,  without  good  reason  assigned,  or 
notice  given,  he  is  styled  a  disturber  by  the  law,  and  shall  not 
have  any  title  to  present  by  lapse ;  for  no  man  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  wrong.     2  Roll  Abr.  369 '  2  Comm.  278. 

D  ITT  AY.  A  Scotch  word  introduced  into  our  statute 
law  since  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  a  term 
of  art,  and  signifies  the  manner  of  proceeding  against  a  cri- 
minal in  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  Inhere  is  likewise  a  brief  or 
writ  of  Dittay,  directed  from  the  justice  to  the  sheriff^  the  form 
whereof  may  be  seen  in  Skene  de  verb,  signif.  v.  Iter,  where 
is  shown  at  large  the  manner  of  proceeding  by  dittay.  Terms 
de  la  Ley. 

DIVERSITY  OF  PERSON,  ia  a  plea  by  a  prisoner  in  bar 


of  execution,  alleging  that  he  is  not  the  same  as  was  attainted ; 
upon  which  a  jury  shall  be  immediately  impanelled  to  try  the 
collateral  issue  thus  raised,  viz.  the  identity  of  his  person ;  and 
not  whether  he  is  guilty  or  innocent ;  for  that  has  been  decided 
before.     4  Comm.  S96« 

DIVIDEND  IN  THE  Exchequer,  is  taken  for  one  pari  of 
an  indenture.     Stat.  10  Ed.  1.  c.  11. 

Dividend  of  Stocks.  A  dividable  proportionate  share 
of  the  interest  of  stocks  erected  on  public  funds ;  as  the  Bank, 
South  Sea,  and  Imlia  stocks,  &c     See  tit.  Funds. 

DI VISA,  hath  various  significations;  sometimes  it  is  used 
for  a  device,  award,  or  decree  ;  sometimes  for  devise  of  a  por- 
tion or  parcel  of  lands,  &c.  by  will ;  and  sometimes  it  is  taken 
for  the  bounds  or  limits  of  division  of  a  parish  or  farm,  &c.,  as 
divisas  perambulare,  to  walk  the  bounds  of  a  parish ;  in  which 
sense  it  has  been  extended  to  the  division  between  counties, 
and  given  name  to  towns,  as  to  Devises,  a  town  of  Wilt- 
shire, situate  on  the  confines,  the  division  of  the  West  Saxon 
Mercian  kingdoms.  Leg.  H.  2.  c.  9*  Leg.  Incs,  c.  44 :  Leg* 
H.  1.  c.  57 :  CoweL 

DIVORCE,  divortium;  it  diveriendo.'}  The  separadon  of 
two,  de  facto  married  together,  made  by  law;  itisajudg- 
ment  spiritual;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  occasion,  it  ought 
to  be  reversed  in  the  spiritual  court.  Co.  Lit*  335.  And, 
besides  sentence  of  divorce,  in  the  old  law,  the  woman  divorced 
was  to  have  of  her  husband  a  writing  called  a  bill  of  divorce, 
which  was  to  this  effect :  viz.  I  promise  that  hereafter  I  wiU 
lay  no  claim  to  thee,  &c.  See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme,  III.  2. 
VI.  and  particularly  XI.  See  also  tit.  Marriage,  and  Bac.  Ah. 
tit.  Marriage  and  Divorce,  (7th  edit.) 

There  are  many  divorces  mentioned  in  our  books ;  as  causd 
prcBcontractus ;  catisdjrigidatus;  causd  consangmniiatis ;  causd 
affinitatis;  causd  pr^essionis.  Sec.  But  the  usual  divorces  are 
only  of  two  Idnds^  L  e.  d  mensa  et  thoro,  from  bed  and  board ; 
and  d  vinculo  matrimonii,  from  the  very  bond  of  marriage.  A 
divorce  d  mensa  et  thoro  dissolveth  not  the  marriage,  for  the 
cause  of  it  is  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  and  supposes  the 
marriage  to  be  lawful ;  this  divorce  may  be  by  reason  of  adul- 
tery in  either  of  the  parties,  for  crudty  of  the  husband,  &c 
And  as  it  doth  not  dissolve  the  marriage,  so  it  doth  not  debar 
the  woman  of  her  dower,  or  bastardise  the  issue,  or  make  void 
any  estate  for  the  life  of  husband  and  wife,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  235 : 
3  Inst.  89 :  7  Rep.  43.  The  woman  under  separation  by  this 
divorce  must  sue  by  her  next  friend ;  and  she  may  sue  her 
husband  in  her  own  name  for  alimony.     Wood^s  Inst*  62. 

A  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii,  absolutely  dissolves  the 
marriage,  and  makes  it  void  from  the  beginning,  the  causes  of 
of  it  being  precedent  to  the  marriage;  as  precontract  with 
some  other  person,  consanguinity  or  affinity,  within  the  Xe- 
vitical  degrees,  impotency,  impuberty,  &c  On  this  divorce 
dower  is  gone;  and  if,  by  reason  of  praxontract,  consan- 
^inity,  or  affinity,  the  children  begotten  between  them  are 
bastards.  Co.  Lit.  335 :  9  Inst.  93.  687*  But  in  these  divorce?, 
the  wife,  it  is  said,  shall  receive  all  again  that  she  brought 
with  her,  because  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  arises  throudi 
some  impediment ;  and  the  goods  of  the  wire  were  given  far 
her  advancement  in  marriage,  which  now  ceaseth ;  but  this  is 
where  the  goods  are  not  spent ;  and  if  the  husband  give  th^ 
away  during  the  coverture,  without  any  collusion,  it  shall  hind 
her ;  if  she  knows  her  goods  unspent  she  may  bring  action 
of  detinue  for  them ;  and  as  for  money,  &c.  which  cannot  be 
known,  she  must  sue  in  the  spiritual  court.  Dyer,  62 :  Nets. 
Abr.  675,  This  divorce  enables  the  parties  to  marry  again. 
But  in  the  other  cases,  a  power  for  so  doing  must  be  obtained 
by  act  of  parliament. 

Where  lands  were  formerly  given  to  husband  and  wife,  and 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies  m  frank  marriage;  if  they  had  been 
afterwards  divorced,  the  wife  was  to  have  her  whole  lands ; 
and  by  divorce  an  estate  tail  of  baron  and  feme,  it  is  said,  may 
be  extinct.  Godb.  18.  After  a  sentence  of  divorce  is  given  in 
the  spiritual  court  cati«^/>r£rcoyt/radtM,  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
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shall  be  bastards,  so  lone  as  the  sentence  stands  unrepealed ; 
and  no  proof  shall  be  admitted  at  common  law  to  the  contrary. 
Co,  Lit.  ZS5 :  1  NeU.  674.  In  such  case  usue  of  a  second 
marriage  may  inherit  until  the  sentence  is  repealed.  2  Leon* 
207.  If  after  a  divorce  d  mensa  ct  thoro  either  of  the  parties, 
the  other  being  living,  marry  a  third  person,  such  marriage  is  a 
mere  nullity ;  and  by  sentence  to  confirm  the  first  contract, 
she  and  her  first  husband  become  husband  and  wife  to  all 
intents,  without  any  formal  divorce  from  the  second.  1  Leon* 
1 73.  Also  on  this  divorce,  as  the  marriage  continues,  marrying 
again  while  either  party  is  living  hath  been  held  to  be  bigamy 
within  the  stat.  1  Jac.  c.  11.     Cro,  Car,  SSS :   1  Nels,  674. 

A  divorce  for  aduUery  was  anciently  it  vinculo  matrimonii; 
and  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  opinion  of  the  church  of  England  was,  that  after  a 
divorce  for  adultery,  the  parties  might  marry  again ;  but  in 
Foliambe*s  case,  H»  44  Eliz,  in  the  Star-Chamber,  that  opinion 
was  changed;  and  Archbishop  Bancroft,  by  the  advice  of 
divines,  held,  that  adultery  was  only  a  cause  of  divorce  d  mensa 
et  thoro.     SSalk.lSS. 

By  the  Scotch  law  divorces  d  vinculo  matrimonii  may  be 
obtained  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  the  Scotch  courts 
grant  such  divorces  to  dissolve  marriages  solemnized  in  England; 
but  it  is  held  by  the  English  judges,  that  if  a  man,  married 
in  England,  obtains  sucib  a  divorce  and  then  marries  again,  he 
is  guilty  of  bigamy.  Rex  v.  Lolley,  Russ,  Sf  Ry.  237 :  1  Russell 
on  Cri.  igO. 

Sentence  of  divorce  must  be  given  in  the  life  of  the  parties, 
and  not  afterwards ;  but  it  may  be  repealed  in  the  spiritual 
court,  after  the  death  of  the  parties.  Co.  Lit.  33. 244 :  7  R^* 
44 :  5  Rep.  98.  Upon  the  divorce  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
equity  will  not  assist  the  wife  in  recovering  dower,  at  the  hus- 
band's death,  but  shall  leave  her  to  the  law ;  neither  ousht 
the  spiritual  court  to  grant  her  administration,  she  not  being 
such  a  wife  as  is  entitled  to  it ;  nor  will  the  Chancery  decree 
her  a  distributive  share.     Preced.  Chanc.  Ill,  112. 

Divorces  d  vinculo  matrimonii  are  usually  obtained  by  act  of 
parliament..  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  on  the 
petition  for  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  (where  such  bill 
usually  originates)  an  official  copy  of  the  proceeding,  and  defi- 
nitive sentence  d  mensa  el  thoro,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  at 
the  suit  of  the  petitioner,  shall  be  delivered  at  the  bar  on  oath. 
Upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  the  petitioner  must  attend 
the  house  to  be  examined  at  the  bar,  if  the  house  think  fit 
whether  there  is  any  collusion  respecting  the  act  of  adultery, 
or  the  divorce,  or  any  action  for  crim.  con.,  and  whether  the 
wife  was  living  apart  from  her  husband  under  articles  of  sepa- 
ration. Evidence  must  be  given,  in  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  bill,  that  an  action  for  damages 
has  been  brought  against  the  seducer,  and  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  had  thereon ;  or  a  sufficient  reason  given  why  such 
action  was  not  brought  or  judgment  obtained.  See  the  stand* 
tug  orders  of  the  two  houses. 

The  first  bill  of  this  sort  appears  to  have  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  from  which  period  to  the  Revolution  few,  if 
any,  are  to  be  found.  Since  l^W.Sf  M.  there  has  been  150,  and 
above  70  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
commissioners  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  for 
reforming  the  ecclesiastical  law,  in  their  elaborate  report,  re- 
commend divorces  d  mensa  et  thoro  to  be  abolbhed,  and  com- 
plete divorces  to  be  allowed  for  adultery,  desertion,  bad  treat- 
ment, &c.,  the  innocent  party  to  be  allowed  to  marry  again,  the 
ofiending  party  to  be  punished  by  banishment  or  imprisonment. 
When  this  reformation  failed,  the  practice  of  divorce  bills 
originated.  See  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiaslicarum,  1640: 
G^son*s  Cod.  J.  E.  p.  536 :  Burnet's  Hist.  Ref.  11.  p.  315. 

An  order  was  made  (about  1809  or  1810)  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  in  any  bill  of  divorce  on  account  of  adultery  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  offend- 
ing parties  with  each  other,  as  a  rule  of  infamy  upon  them ;  but 
the  rule  has  not  been  enforced,  and  the  clause  is  now  veiy 


I  generally  omitted.  It  was  carried  into  efiect  only  in  one  very 
obnoxious  case,  where  the  marriage  of  the  offending  parties 
was  otherwise  liable  to  prohibition,  on  account  of  its  coming 
within  the  line  of  the  forbidden  degrees.  The  acts  merely 
contain  a  clause,  expressly  enabling  the  complaining  party  to 
marry  again ;  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  legaSty  of  the 
future  marriage  of  the  offending  party  to  their  associate  in 
guilt  or  any  other,  and  it  ought  not  to  do  so ;  See  Dr.  Ire" 
land's  Nuplics  Sacra,  published  in  1801,  1821,  and  1830. 

DOCKET,  or  DOGGET.  A  brief  writing  on  a  small  piece 
of  paper  or  parchment,  containing  the  effect  of  a  greater  writing. 
West.  SymboL  par.  2.  §  106.  And  when  rofis  of  judgments 
are  brought  into  C.  B.  they  are  docket  ted,  and  entered  on 
the  docket  of  that  term ;  so  that  upon  any  occasion  you  may 
soon  find  out  a  judgment,  by  searching  these  dockets,  if  you 
know  the  attorney's  name.  Slat.  4  and  5  W.^M.  c.  20.  It 
appears  by  th«  Report  of  the  Committee,  26th  Feb.  1800,  that 
the  docket  rolls  or  docket  of  records  at  Westminster,  commence 
as  follows : — those  of  the  chief  prothonotary  about  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  those  of  the  second  prothonotary  in  the  1st  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  those  of  the  third  prothonotary  in  the  2d  of 
Elizabeth.  See  tit.  Judgments.  Exemplification  of  decrees  in 
Chancery  and  commissions  of  bankruptcy,  are  also  docket  ted. 

DOCKS.  When  the  private  property  of  docks  is,  by  con- 
sent of  the  owners,  invested  with  a  privilege  or  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  the  owner  can  no  longer  deal  with  it  as  a 
private  property  only,  but  must  hold  it  subject  to  the  rights  of 
the  public     12  E.  R.  527. 

So  as  to  particular  points  arising  on  the  construction  of  the 
West  India  Dock  Act,  9  E.  R.  165 1  8  E.  R.l6:  5  E.  R.115: 

II  E.  R.  533. 

As  to  the  Liverpool  Docks  see  1 1  E.  R.  675 :  2  Taunt.  97 : 
12  E.  R.  439 :  5M.^  S.  328 :  8  Price  180. 

As  to  the  London  Docks,  12  E.  R.  479. 

As  to  the  Bristol  Docks,  12  E.  R.  429. 

As  to  the  Commercial  Docks  see  50  G,  3.  c  207.  10  Bam. 
^  C.  283. 

DOCUMENTS,  belonging  to  any  court  of  record  or 
equity,  stealing,  or,  for  any  fraudulent  purpose,  taking 
away,  or  obliterating,  injuring,  or  destroying,  is  a  misde- 
meanor, and  punishable  by  transportation,  fine,  and  imprison- 
ment, &c.  by  Stat  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  21.     See  tit.  Larceny. 

DOGS.  The  law  takes  notice  of  a  greyhound,  mastiff  dog, 
spaniel,  and  tumbler ;  for  trover  will  lie  for  them.  Cro.  Eltz. 
125 :  Cro.  Jac.  44.  A  man  hath  a  property  in  a  mastiff,  and 
where  a  mastiff  falls  on  another  dog,  the  owner  of  that  dog 
cannot  justify  the  killing  the  mastiff,  unless  there  was  no 
other  way  to  save  his  dog,  as  that  he  could  not  take  off  the 
mastiff,  &c  1  Saund.  84 :  3  Salk.  139.  The  owner  of  a  doe 
is  bound  to  muzzle  him  if  mischievous,  but  not  otherwise ;  and 
if  a  man  doth  keep  a  dog  that  useth  to  bite  cattle,  &c.,  if  after 
notice  given  to  him  of  it,  or  his  knowing  the  doe  is  mischievous, 
the  creature  shall  do  any  hurt,  the  master  shafi  answer  for  it. 
In  case  for  injury  by  a  dog,  accustomed  to  bite  mankind,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  defendant  should  be  the  owner,  if  he 
harbours  it,  or  suffers  it  to  remain  about  his  premises. 
M'Kone  v.  Wood,  SC.J^P.l:  Cro.  Car.  254.  487  :  Slra.  1264. 
See  tits.  Action,  Trespass. 

By  stats.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29-  §  31.  if  any  person  shall  steal 
any  dog,  or  any  beast  or  bird  ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement, not  being  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law,  being 
convicted  thereof  before  the  Justices,  they  shall  pay  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  animal  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/. ;  and 
upon  a  second  conviction  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol,  ox 
house  of  correction,  to  hard  labour  not  exceeding  twelve 
calendar  months,  and  if  a  male  may  be  once  or  twice  publicly 
or  privately  whipped.  By  §  32.  persons  found  in  possession 
of  a  stolen  dog,  or  beast,  or  bird,  or  the  skin  or  plumage 
thereof  (knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen),  are  liable  to 
the  like  punishment. 

It  seems  to  be  a  misdemeanor  indictable  to  let  a  mastifi^  or 
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other  dog,  go  in  the  street  unmu22led,  especially  if  it  be  a 
furious  one,  and  accustomed  to  bite.  See  Burn,  Nuisance^  I. : 
3  Chill.  C.  L.  643 :  Russ,  Sf  Ryan,  i.  303. 

By  1  and  2  W,  4.  c.  32.  §  13.  gamekeepers  appointed  under 
the  act  are  empowered,  within  the  limits  of  their  manors,  to 
seize,  for  the  use  of  the  lords  thereof,  all  dogs  that  shall  be  used 
for  killing  game  by  any  person  not  authorized  to  kill  game  for 
want  of  a  certificate. 

Dogs  form  one  among  the  many  articles,  for  keeping  of 
which  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  possessor.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Taxes. 

DOG-DRAW.  The  manifest  deprehension  of  an  offender 
against  venison  in  a  foresl,  when  he  is  found  drawing  after  a 
deer  by  the  scent  of  a  hound  led  in  his  hand ;  or  where  a 
person  hath  wounded  a  deer,  or  wild  beast,  by  shooting  at 
him,  or  otherwise,  and  is  caught  with  a  dog  drawing  after  him 
to  receive  the  same.     Mattfvood,par,  2.  c.  8.     See  tit.  Foresl. 

DOGGER.  A  light  ship  or  vessel,  as  a  Dutch  dogger, 
&c. ;  slat.  31.  Ed.  S.c.  1.  and  dogger  fish  are  fish  brought  in 
ships.     Slat.  ibid. 

DOGGER-MEN.     Fishermen  that  belong  to  dogger  ships. 

DOITKIN,  or  DOIT,  was  a  base  coin  of  small  value,  pro- 
hibited by  the  stat.  3  H.  5.  c.  1.  We  still  retain  the  phrase, 
in  common  saying,  when  we  would  undervalue  a  man,  that  he 
is  not  fvorlh  a  doit.     See  tit.  Coin. 

DO  LAW,  facer e  legem.'^  Is  the  same  with  to  make  law. 
Stat.  23  H.  8.  c.  14. 

DOLE,  dola.'\  A  Saxon  word,  signifying  as  much  as  pars 
or  porlio  in  the  Latin ;  and  anciently  where  a  meadow  was 
divided  into  several  shares,  it  was  called  a  dole  meadow. 
4  Jac.  I.e.  11.     See  Dalus. 

DOLEFISH,  seems  to  be  the  share  ofjish  which  the^Aer- 
men  yearly  employed  in  the  north  seas  do  customarily  receive 
for  their  allowance.     Slat.  35  H.  8.  c.  ?• 

DOLG-BOTE,  Sax^  A  recompence  or  amends  for  a  scar 
or  wound.     Sax.  Die.  lL.  Aluredi  Reg.  c.  22. 

DOLLAR.  A  piece  of  foreign  coin,  passing  for  about 
4*.  6d.     Lex  Mercat.    And  see  Foreign  Coin. 

DOM-BEC  or  DOM-BOC,  Sax.]     See  Dome-book. 

DOME  or  DOOM,  from  the  Sax.  dom."]  A  judgment, 
sentence,  or  decree.  And  several  words  end  in  dom,  as  king- 
dom,  earldom,  Sic.  from  whence  they  may  be  applied  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  lord,  or  a  king.  Mon,  Angl.  torn.  foL  1. 
284. 

,  DOME'BOOK,  liber  judicialis.']  A  book  composed  under 
the  direction  of  Alfred,  for  the  general  use  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, containing  the  local  customs  of  the  several  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  book  is  said  to  have  been  extant  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  it  is  now  lost.  It  probably  con- 
tained the  principal  maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  penalties 
for  misdemeanors,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus 
much  at  least  may  be  collected  from  the  injimctions  to  observe 
it  which  were  found  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of 
Alfred,  c.  1.  See  also  Leg.  Inof.  c.  29.  and  Spelm.  in  verb. 
Dombec.  The  book  was  compiled  by  Alfred  for  the  use  of  the 
court  baron,  hundred  and  county  court,  the  court  leet,  and 
sheriff's  toum.  See  1  Comm,  64:  4  Comm.  411.  See  post 
Domesday. 

DOMESDAY,  or  DOMESDAY-BOOK;  Uberjudiciarius, 
vel  censualis  AnglicB.'\  A  most  ancient  record,  made  in  the 
time  of  William  I.  called  the  Conqueror,  and  now  remaining 
in  the  Exchequer  fair  and  legible,  consisting  of  two  f)olumes, 
a  greater  and  a  less ;  the  greater  containing  a  survey  of  all  the 
lands  in  England,  except  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  and  part  of  Lcmcashire, 
which  it  is  said  were  never  surveyed ;  and  excepting  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  which  three  last  are  comprehend^  in  the 
lesser  volume.  There  is  also  a  third  book,  which  differs  from 
the  others  in  form  more  than  in  matter,  made  by  the  command 
of  the  same  kins.  And  there  is  a  fourth  book  kept  in  the 
Exchequer,  which  is  called  Domesday,  and,  though  a  very 


large  volume  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the  others.  Likewise  a 
Ji/ih  book  is  kept  in  the  Remembrancer's  office  in  the  Exchequer, 
which  has  the  name  of  Domesday,  and  is  the  very  same  with 
the  fourth,  before  mentioned.  Our  ancestors  had  many  dome- 
books.  King  Alfred  had  a  roll  which  he  called  Domesday; 
and  the  Domesday  book  made  by  William  I.  referred  to  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  that  of  Kine  Alfred  did  to 
the  time  of  Ethelred.  See  ante  Dmne-book.  The  fourth  book 
of  Domesday,  having  many  pictures,  and  gilt  letters  in  the 
beginning,  relating  to  the  time  of  Kins  Edward  the  Confessor, 
led  the  author  of  the  notes  on  Fitzherberi's  Register  into  a 
mistake  in  p.  14.  where  he  tells  us  that  liber  domesday  foetus 
foil  tempore  rests  Edwardu 

The  book  of  Domesday  was  begun  by  five  justices,  assigned  for 
that  purpose  in  each  county,  in  the  year  1081,  and  was  finished 
anno  1086.  And  the  question  whether  lands  are  ancient  de» 
mesne  or  not  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Domesday  of  William  I. 
from  whence  there  is  no  appeal;  and  it  is  a  book  of  that 
authority,  that  even  the  Conqueror  himself  submitted  some 
cases,  wherein  he  was  concerned,  to  be  determined  by  it.  The 
addition  of  day  to  this  Dome-book  was  not  meant  with  any 
allusion  to  ihejinal  day  of  judgment,  as  most  persons  have  con- 
ceived, but  was  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it,  and  signifieth 
the  judicial  decisive  record  or  book  of  dooming  judgment  and 
justice.  Hammond's  Annot*.  Camden  calls  this  book  GuUelmi 
Librum  Censualem,  the  Tax-book  of  King  William,  and  it  was 
further  called  Magna  Rolla  Winton.  See  the  printed  copy  of 
Domesday-book,  p.  332.  (6.)  There  is  an  ancient  roU  in 
Chester  Castle,  called  Domesday- rolL  Blount.  At  Yatk^ 
Worcester,  and  other  cathedrals,  their  registers  or  chartularies 
are  called  Domesday-books.  A  transcript  of  the  Domesday- 
book  of  William  I.  has  been  made,  and  printed,  by  which  it 
has  been  rendered  more  familiar  to  our  antiquaries  and  his- 
torians. See  Spelm.  in  verb.  Domesdei,  and  this  Diet.  tit. 
Tenures,  11. 

DOMES-MEN.  Judges  or  men  appointed  to  doom,  and 
determine  suits  and  controversies,  hence  ^e  deme^  I  deem,  or 
judge.  Suitors  in  a  court  of  a  manor  of  anaent  demesne,  who 
are  judges  there.     Vide  Days^men, 

DOMICELLUS.  An  obsolete  Latin  word,  anciently  given 
as  an  appellation  or  addition  to  the  king's  natural  sons  in 
France,  and  sometimes  to  the  eldest  sons  of  noblemen  there, 
from  whence  we  borrowed  these  additions,  as  several  natural 
children  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  are  stiled  dom^ 
celli  by  the  charter  of  legitimation.  20  R.  2.  But  according 
to  Thorn  the  domicelU  were  only  the  better  sorts  of  servants  in 
monastenes. 

DOMICILE.  The  place  where  a  man  has  his  home.  Sec 
tit.  Alien.  Personal  property  follows  the  person  of  the  owner, 
and  on  his  decease  must  de  distributed  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  not  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  snch  pro- 
perty is  situate.  Bruce  v.  Bruce,  2  Bos.  Sf  PuU  229.  See  tit. 
Executor. 

Where  a  native  of  Scotland  domiciled  in  England,  having 
personal  property  only,  executed,  during  a  visit  to  Scotlan<£ 
and  deposited  there,  a  will,  prepared  in  the  Scotch  form,  and 
died  in  England,  it  was  held  that  the  will  was  to  be  construed 
according  to  English  law.     2  Sim.  Rep.  1. 

The  residence  of  a  party  for  forty  days  constitutes  a  domicile 
as  to  jurisdiction  in  Scotland.  When  there  are  two  hooses, 
which  appear  equally  entitled  to  the  a{^>ellation  of  domicile, 
the  person  is  liable  to  both  jurisdictions ;  but  a  person  may 
have  no  domicile,  as  a  soldier  or  travelling  merchant,  in  which 
case  a  personal  citation  renders  him  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  judge  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  cited.  BdTs 
Scotch  Law  Diet. 

The  domicile  of  origin,  which  arises  from  birth  and  con- 
nexions, remains  till  clearly  abandoned  and  another  taken.  In 
the  case  of  Lord  Somerville,  who  had  two  acknowledged  domi- 
ciles, the  family  seat  in  Scotland  and  a  leasehold  house  in 
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London^  the  former^  which  was  the  domicile  of  origin^  prevailed. 
5  Ves,  750.  And  see  Huber  de  conflictu  legum.  An  acquired 
domicile  is  not  lost  by  mere  abandonment,  but  continues  till  a 
subsequent  domicile  is  acquired.  5  Madd.  379* 

A  British  subject  domiciled  abroad  must  conform  in  his 
testamentary  acts  to  the  formalities  required  by  the  lex  domiciliu 
Therefore  two  codicils  to  the  will  of  a  British  subject  resident 
and  naturalised  in  the  Portuguese  dominions,  disposing  solely 
of  money  in  the  English  funds,  but  not  executed  according  to 
the  Portuguese  law,  were  refused  probate.  Hanley  v.  Bemes, 
9  Hag.  373. 

DOMIGERIUM,  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  danger;  but 
otherwise,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  it  is  taken  for  power 
over  another;  sub  damigerio  dlicujus  vel  manu  esse.  Brad, 
lib.  ^.  tract.  I.e.  10. 

DOMINA.  A  title  given  to  honourable  women,  who 
anciently  in  their  own  right  of  inheritance  held  a  barony. 
Parock.  Anita. 

DOMINANT  TENEMENT.  A  term  used  in  the  Scotch 
law  in  the  constitution  of  servitudes,  and  means  the  tenement 
or  subject  in  favour  of  which  the  service  is  constituted,  as  the 
tenement  over  which  the  servitude  extends  is  called  the  servient 
tenement.     Belts  Scotch  Law  Did. 

DOxMINICA  IN  RAMIS  PALMARUM.     Palm  Sunday. 

Dounnvfu  Directum  and  Dominium  Utilb,  are  terms 
by  which  the  riehts  of  the  superior  and  vassal  are  distinguished 
in  the  Scotch  Taw.  The  right  of  superiority  is  termed  the 
dominium  directum,  as  being  the  highest  and  most  ancient  of  the 
town.  The  vassal's  right  is  termed  the  dominium  utile,  be- 
cause under  it  he  enjoys  the  whole  fruits  and  produce  of  the 
estate. 

DOMINUS.  This  word  prefixed  to  a  man's  name,  in 
ancient  times,  usually  denoted  him  a  knight,  or  a  clergyman ; 
and  sometimes  a  gentleman,  not  a  knight,  especially  a  lord  of 
a  manor. 

DoMiNUS  Litis,  in  the  civil  law,  an  advocate  who  after 
the  death  of  his  client  prosecuted  a  suit  to  sentence  for  the 
executor's  use. 

DOMO  REPARANDA,  is  a  writ  that  lay  for  one  against 
his  neighbour,  by  the  fall  of  whose  house  he  feared  a  damage 
and  injury  to  his  own.     Reg.  Orig.  153. 

DOMUS  CONVERSORUM.  An  ancient  house  built  or 
appointed  by  Kine  Henry  III.  for  such  Jews  as  were  con^ 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith;  but  King  Edward  III.  who 
expelled  the  Jews  from  this  kingdom,  deputed  the  place  for 
the  custody  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  Chancery.  See  Rolls. 

DOMUS  DEI.  The  hospital  of  St.  Julian,  in  South- 
ampton, so  called.  Mon.  Angt.  torn.  2.  440.  A  name  applied 
to  many  hospitals. 

DONATIO  CAUSA  MORTIS.  A  gift  in  prosved  of 
death  ;  a  death-bed  disposition ;  viz.  when  a  person  in  nis  last 
sickness,  apprehending  his  dissolution  near,  delivers  or  causes 
to  be  delivered  to  another,  the  possession  of  any  personal  goods, 
to  be  kept  in  case  of  his  decease.  To  constitute  &  donatio  mortis 
eausd  the  transaction  must  first  possess  the  requisites  of  a  gift 
of  a  chattel,  to  which,  when  made  by  parol  delivery  is  essen- 
tial to  pass  the  property  in  it  from  the  donor  to  the  donee. 
^  B.  Sf  A.  551.  There  must  be  a  delivery  of  possession  to 
the  donee,  or  to  a  third  person  in  trust  for  him ;  which  pos- 
session  must  continue  uninterrupted  to  the  time  of  the  donor's 
death.     2  Marsh.  532 :  7  Taunt.  224. 

•  In  this  respect  our  law  differs  from  the  civil  law,  which  did 
not  require  delivery. 

The  civil  law  admitted  donations  mortis  causd  for  other 
reasons  than  the  fear  of  approaching  death ;  as  where  a  man 
about  to  set  forth  on  a  long  journey  or  voyase,  and  contem- 
plating the  perils  of  the  way,  was  desirous  of  making  a  con- 
ditional gift  of  his  property,  to  take  effect  in  favour  of  some 
relative  or  friend  in  case  he  died,  but  to  be  resumed  should  he 
escape  the  threatened  danger.  But  the  law  of  this  country 
recognises  no  other  cause  than  the  apprehension  of  death ;  and 
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the  donatio  mortis  causd  must  be  made  in  the  last  illness  of  the 
donor.  1  Ves.  Jun.  546.  For  if  the  gift  be  without  reference 
to  death,  it  is  an  absolute  gift.  2  Ves.  111.  And  the  refer- 
ence to  death  must  be  either  by  words  of  the  donor,  or  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  makes  the  gift,  as  where  he 
is  fit  extremis.     2  Swanst.  92. 

Also  by  the  civil  law  any  kind  of  property  might  be  the 
subject  of  a  donatio  mortis  causd  ;  as,  a  farm,  a  house,  a  slave, 
a  horse,  or  other  chattel,  bond  for  money,  &c.  But  the  law  of 
England  restricts  such  donations  to  personalty.  Chases  in 
adton  (with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  noticed)  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  a  donatio  mortis  causd.  As,  for  instance,  a  note  (not 
being  a  cash  note,  or  payable  to  bearer),  3  P.  W.  356;  or 
receipts  for  South  Sea  annuities.  Ward  v.  Turner,  2  Ves.  431. 
It  has  been  held,  however,  that  there  may  be  a  donatio  mortis 
causd  of  a  bond,  3  Atk.  214 :  3  Madd.  184 ;  and  of  a  mortgage. 
1  Bligh,  N.  S.  527. 

There  are  several  other  points  on  which  the  civil  law  differs 
from  the  law  of  this  country.  By  the  former  a  donatio  mortis 
causd  might  be  made  either  in  writing  or  by  parol ;  by  the 
latter  it  can  only  be  made  by  parol.  By  the  former  five  wit- 
nesses were  requisite  to  establish  the  validity  of  such  a  gift ; 
by  the  latter  no  particular  number  is  required.  By  the  former 
the  gift  was  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy ;  but  by  the 
latter  it  need  not  be  proved  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
1  P.  W.  442. 

In  some  particulars  the  civil  law  and  the  law  of  England 
agree.  Both  permit  a  wife  to  receive  a  donatio  mortis  causd 
from  her  husband.  By  both  the  gift  may  be  recalled  should 
the  donor  repent ;  is  revoked  by  the  death  of  the  donee  before 
the  donor ;  and  is  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  latter. 

DONATIVE,  donativum.'^  Is  a  benefice  merely  gtVen  and 
disposed  of  by  the  patron  to  a  man,  without  either  presentation 
to,  or  institution  by,  the  ordinary,  or  induction  by  his  order. 
F.  N.  B.  35.  Donatives  are  so  termed,  because  they  be^n 
only  by  the  foundation  and  erection  of  the  donor.  The  kmg 
might  of  ancient  time  found  a  church  or  chapel,  and  exempt 
it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary;  so  he  may  by  his 
letters  patent  give  licence  to  a  common  person  to  found  such 
church  or  chapel,  and  make  it  donative,  not  presentable  ;  and 
that  the  incumbent  or  chaplain  shall  be  deprived  by  the  founder 
and  his  heirs,  and  not  by  the  bishop ;  which  seems  to  be  the 
original  of  donatives  in  England.  See  2  Comm.  22.  and  this 
Diet.  tit.  Advowson. 

In  the  case  of  a  donative  the  party  is  in  full  possession  im- 
mediately on  the  nomination,  and  may  maintain  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received  against  any  person  who  receives  the 
profits.     1  Term.  Rep.  K.  S.  403. 

When  the  king  founds  a  church,  &c  donative,  it  is  of  course 
exempted  from  the  ordinary's  jurisdiction,  though  no  parti- 
cular exemption  is  mentioned ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall 
visit  the  same :  and  where  the  king  grants  a  licence  to  any 
common  person  to  found  a  church  or  chapel,  it  may  be  donative, 
and  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  so  as  to  be 
visited  by  the  founder,  8ic.  Co.  Lit.  134:  2  R{hL  Abr.  230. 
The  resignation  of  a  donative  must  be  to  the  donor  or  patron, 
andnot  to  the  ordinary;  and  donatives  are  not  only  free  from 
all  ordinary  jurisdiction,  but  the  patron  and  incumbent  may 
charge  the  glebe  to  bind  the  successor;  and  if  the  derk  be  dis- 
turbed, the  patron  may  bring  quare  impedit,  &c  Also  the 
patron  of  a  donative  may  take  the  profits  thereof  when  it  is 
vacant.     Co.  Lit.  344 :  Cro.  Jac.  63. 

If  the  patron  of  a  donative  will  not  nominate  ft  derk,  there 
can  be  no  lapse,  but  the  bishop  may  compel  such  patron  to 
nominate  a  derk  by  ecdesiastical  censures;  for,  though  the 
church  is  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  ordinary,  the  patron 
is  not  exempted ;  and  the  clerk  must  be  qualified  like  unto 
other  clerks  of  churches,  no  person  being  capable  of  a  donative, 
unless  he  be  a  priest  lawfully  ordained,  &c.  Yelv.  6l :  Stat. 
14  Car.  2.  c.  4:  1  Lt7^488. 

There  may  be  a  donative  of  the  king's  ^ft  with  cure  of 
3b 
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souls,  as  the  church  of  the  Tower  of  London  is ;  and  if  such 
donative  he  procured  for  money,  it  will  be  within  the  statute 
of  simony.  Mich.  9  Car.  B.  JR..  A  parochial  church  may  be 
donative,  and  exempt  from  the  ordinary's  jurisdiction.  Godclph. 
262.  The  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bone,  in  Middlesex,  is  do- 
native, and  the  incumbent  being  cited  into  the  spiritual  court, 
to  take  a  licence  from  the  bishop  to  preach,  pretending  that  it 
was  a  chapel,  and  that  the  person  was  a  stipendiary ;  it  was 
ruled  in  the  King's  Bench  that  it  was  a  donative ;  and  if  the 
bishop  visit  the  court  of  B.  R.  will  grant  a  prohibition.  1  Mod. 
90:  1  Nels.  Abr.  676. 

If  a  patron  of  a  donative  doth  once  present  his  clerk  to  the 
ordinary,  and  the  clerk  be  admitted,  instituted,  and  inducted, 
then  the  donative  ceaseth,  and  it  becomes  a  church  presenta- 
tive.  Co.  Lit.  344.  But  when  a  donative  is  created  by  letters 
patent,  by  which  lands  are  settled  upon  the  parson  and  his 
successors,  and  he  is  to  come  in  by  the  donation  of  the  king 
and  his  successors ;  in  this  case,  though  there  may  be  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  donative,  and  the  incumbent  come  in  by 
institution  and  induction,  yet  that  will  not  destroy  the  dona- 
tive.   2  Salk.  541. 

How  far  the  nature  of  a  donative  is  chanced  by  having  been 
augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  see  iT.R.  397* 

All  bishopricks  being  of  the  foundation  of  the  kin^,  they 
were  in  ancient  time  donative.     3  Rep.  75.    See  tit.  Bishop, 

Donatives  have  two  peculiar  properties ;  one,  that  the  pre- 
sentation does  not  devolve  to  the  king  as  in  other  livings  when 
the  incumbent  is  made  a  Ushop.  Ca.  Pari  184. — The  other, 
that  a  donative  is  within  the  statute  of  pluralities,  if  it  be  the 
Jirst  livine ;  but  if  a  donative  be  the  second  benefice  taken 
without  a  dispensation,  the  first  would  not  be  void ;  for  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  instituted  and  inducted  to  any  other, 
which  are  not  applicable  to  donatives.  1  Wood.  330.  And 
therefore  it  seems  if  donatives  are  taken  last  they  may  be  held 
with  any  other  preferment. 

DONIS,  Statute  de.  The  statute  of  West.  2.  viz.  13  Ed.  1. 
c.  1.  called  the  statute  de  donis  conditionalibus.  This  statute 
revives,  in  some  sort,  the  ancient  feodal  restraints  which  were 
originally  laid  on  alienations ;  by  enacting,  that  from  thence- 
forth the  will  of  the  donor  be  observed,  and  that  the  tenements 
so  given  (to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body)  should  at  all 
events  go  to  the  issue,  if  there  were  any,  or  if  none,  should 
revert  to  the  donor.  See  2  Comm.  12.  and  this  Diet.  tits. 
Estate  Tail,  Limitation. 

DONOR  AMD  DONEE.  Donor  is  he  who  gives  lands  or 
tenements  to  another  in  tail,  &c ;  and  the  person  to  whom 
given  is  the  donee. 

DORTURE,  dormitorium.  The  common  room  or  chamber, 
where  all  the  Jtyars,  or  religious  of  one  convent  slept  and  lay 
all  n^ht. 

DOSSALE.     Hangings  of  tapestry.     Mai.  Par. 

DOTE  ASSIGN ANDA.  Is  a  writ  that  lay  for  a  widow, 
where  it  was  found  by  office  that  the  king's  tenant  w&s  seised 
of  lands  in  fee,  or  fee-tail  at  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  he 
held  of  the  king  in  chief,  &c.  In  which  case  the  widow  came 
into  the  Chancery,  and  there  made  oath,  that  she  would  not 
marry  without  the  king's  leave ;  whereupon  she  had  this  writ 
to  the  escheator,  to  assign  her  dower,  &c  But  it  was  usual  to 
make  the  assignment  of  the  dower  in  the  Chancery,  and  to 
award  a  writ  to  the  escheator,  to  deliver  the  lands  assigned 
unto  her.  Stat.  15  Ed.  4.  c.  4 :  Reg.  Orig.  297 :  F.  N.  B.  26. 
See  tit.  Doner. 

DOTE  UNDE  NIHIL  HABET.  A  writ  of  dower  that  Hes 
for  the  widow  against  the  tenant,  who  bought  land  of  her  hus- 
band in  his  life- time,  whereof  he  was  solely  seised  in  fee-simple 
or  fee-tail,  and  of  which  she  is  dowable.     F.  N.  B.  147* 

See  the  law  and  form  of  the  writ  in  Booth*  s  Real  Actions,  l66, 
and  Roscoe  on  Real  Actions.   See  further  tit.  Doner. 

DOTIS  ADMINISTRATIONE.  Admeasurement  of  dower, 
where  the  widow  holds  more  than  her  share,  &c.  See  tits. 
Admeasurement,  Dower* 


DOUBLE  AVAIL  OF  MARRIAGE,  is  the  douUe  of  the 
value  of  the  vassal's  wife's  tocher,  due  to  the  superior; 
because  he  refused  a  wife  equal  to  him  when  offered  by  the 
superior ;  but  this  is  modified  to  three  years'  rent  of  the  ▼assal's 
free  estate.     Scotch  Diet, 

DOUBLE  PLEA,  duplex  placilum.'}  Is  where  a  defendmnt 
allegeth  for  himself  two  several  matters,  in  bar  of  the  ^aintiff*s 
action,  when  one  of  them  is  sufficient ;  which  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted :  as  if  a  man  plead  several  things,  the  one  not  depending 
upon  the  other,  the  plea  is  accounted  double,  and  will  not  be 
allowed ;  but  if  they  mutually  depend  on  each  other,  and  the 
party  may  not  have  the  last  plea  without  the  first,  then  it  shall 
be  received.  Kiich.  223 :  1  Burr,  316.  And  where  a  double 
plea  that  is  wrong,  is  pleaded ;  if  the  plaintiff  reply  thezeto, 
and  take  issue  of  one  matter ;  if  that  be  found  against  him,  he 
cannot  afterwards  move  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  for  by  the  re- 
plication it  is  allowed  to  be  good.     18  Ed.  4.  17* 

Before  the  4  Anne,  c.  16.  &  defendant  could  not  plead  two 
or  more  pleas  to  the  same  part  of  the  declaration,  but  that 
statute  (§  4.)  enabled  him  to  do  so,  with  leave  of  the  court. 
Now,  by  one  of  the  general  rules  made  by  the  judges  in  T.  T. 
1  W,  4.  r.  13.  no  rule  to  show  cause,  or  motion,  is  required,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  rule  to  plead  several  matters,  or  to  make 
several  avowries  or  cognizances ;  but  such  rule  is  to  be  drawn 
up  upon  a  judge's  order,  to  be  made  upon  a  summons,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  abstract  or  statement  of  the  intended  pleas;, 
avowries,  or  cognizances.  And  no  summons  or  order  is  neces- 
sary where  the  plea  of  non  assumpsit,  or  nil  debet,  or  nom 
detinet,  with  or  without  a  plea  of  tender  as  to  part,  a  plea  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  set-off,  bankrupt<^  of  the  defendant, 
discharge  under  an  insolvent  act,  plene  administravit,  plow 
administravit  pxeter,  infancy,  and  coverture,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  such  pleas  shall  be  pleaded  together ;  but  in  all  sodi 
cases  a  rule  is  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  derk  of  the  rules  upon 
the  production  of  the  engrossment  of  the  vj^eas,  or  a  draft  or 
copy  thereof.  By  another  rule  made  in  H.  T.  2  PF.  4.  r.  34.  if 
a  party  plead  several  pleas,  avowries,  or  cognizances,  without  a 
rule  for  that  purpose,  the  opposite  party  may  sign  judgment. 
See  further,  tit.  Pleading,  and  Stephen  on  Pleading,  p.  271 : 
Bac.  Ab.  Pleas,  K.  (7th  ed.) 

DOUBLE  QUARREL,  duplet  querela.']  Is  a  complaint 
made  by  any  derk,  or  other,  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province 
against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delaying,  or  refusing  to  do 
justice  in  some  cause  ecdesiastical,  as  to  give  sentence,  insti- 
tute a  derk,  &c ;  and  seems  to  be  termed  a  double  quarrel, 
because  it  is  most  commonly  made  against  both  the  jud^e, 
and  him  at  whose  suit  justice  is  denied  or  delayed:  the  eroct 
whereof  is,  that  the  archbishop,  taking  notice  of  the  delay, 
directs  his  letters  under  his  authentical  seal  to  all  derks  of  lus 
province,  commanding  them  to  admonish  the  ordinary  within 
a  certain  number  of  diays  to  do  the  justice  required,  or  other- 
wise to  appear  before  bun  or  his  official,  and  there  allege  the 
cause  of  his  delay ;  and  to  signify  to  the  ordinary,  that  if  he 
neither  perform  the  thing  enjoined  nor  appear  and  show  cause 
against  it,  he  himself  in  his  court  of  audience  will  forthwith 
proceed  to  do  the  justice  that  is  due,  Cowd,  See  Quart 
Impedit, 

DOVER  CASTLE.  The  constable  of  Dover  Castle  shall 
not  hold  plea  of  any  foreign  county  within  the  castle  gatei^ 
except  it  concern  the  keying  of  the  castle ;  n6r  shall  he  dis* 
train  the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  to  plead  elsewhere,  or  other- 
wise than  as  they  ought  according  to  the  charters,  8cc.  Slat. 
28  Ed.  I.  c.  7^     See  tit.  Cinque  Ports. 

DOW.     To  give  or  endow,  from  the  Latin  word  Do. 

DOWAGER,  dotata,  dotissa.'\  A  widow  endowed  ;  a^^lied 
to  the  widows  of  princes,  dukes,  earls,  and  other  great  person- 
ages. 

DowAOBR,  Qjueen7\  Is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and  as  such 
enjoys  most  of  the  privileges  bdoneine  to  her  as  queen  consort. 
But  it  is  not  high  treason  to  conspire  her  death,  or  violate  her 
chastity,  because  the  succession  to  the  crown  is  not  thereby 
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endangered.  But  no  man  can  marry  her  without  a  special 
licence  from  the  king^  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  lands  and  goods. 
« Inst.  18.  See  Riley* s  Plac.  Purl  672 :  1  Comrn.  223.  See  tit. 
King. 

DOWER. 

DoTAKiUM.l  The  portion  which  a  widow  hath  of  the 
lands  of  her  hushand  at  his  decease^  for  the  sustenance  of 
herself,  and  education  of  her  children.  1  Inst.  30.  See  tit 
Tenure,  III.  8. 

I.  Of  the  several  Kinds  of  Dower. 
II.  1.  What  Woman  shall  be  endowed;  2.  Of  what  Estate 
in  Freeholds;  8.  Of  what  Estate  in  Copyholds,  ^c. 

III.  Of  the  Aswnment  and  Admeasurement  ojDomer. 

IV.  What  shall  be  deemed  a  Bar  and  Forfeiture  of  Doner. 
V.  Of  the  Remedies  for  the  Recovery  oj  Doner. 

1.  Of  the  several  Kinds  of  Doner. — There  were  formerly 
hye  kinds  of  dower  in  this  kingdom : — 1.  Dower  by  the  common 
law  ;  which  is  a  third  part  of  such  lands  or  tenements  whereof 
the  hushand  was  sole  seised  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  during 
the  coverture ;  and  this  the  widow  is  to  enjoy  during  her  life. 

2.  Doner  by  custom ;  which  is  that  part  of  the  husband's 
estate  to  which  the  widow  is  entitled  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  by  the  custom  of  any  manor  or  place,  so  long  as  she 
Uvea  sole  and  chaste ;  and  this  is  more  than  one- third  part,  for 
in  some  places  she  shall  have  half  the  land,  as  by  the  custpm 
of  gavelkind;  and  in  divers  manors  the  widow  shall  have  the 
whole  during  her  Hfe,  which  is  called  her  free  bench :  but  as 
custom  may  enlarge,  so  it  may  abridge  dower  to  a  fourth  part. 
Co.  Ut.  SS. 

3.  Dower  ad  ostium  ecclesiw,  at  the  church  door ;  made  by 
the  husband  hiraself  immediately  after  the  marriage,  who 
named  such  particular  lands  of  which  his  wife  should  be 
endowed :  and  in  ancient  time  it  w.as  taken>  that  a  man  could 
not  by  this  dower  endow  his  wife  of  more  than  a  third  part, 
though  of  less  he  might :  and  as  the  certainty  of  the  land  was 
openly  declared  by  the  husband,  the  wife  after  his  death  might 
enter  into  the  land  of  which  she  was  endowed  without  any 
other  assignment.     Co.  Lit.  34 :  Lit.  §  SQ. 

4.  Dower  ex  assensu  patris,  which  is  only  a  species  of  the 
dower  ad  ostium  eccl^sia  ;  which  likewise  was  of  certain  lands 
named  by  a  son  who  was  the  husband,  with  the  consent  of 
his  father  then  living,  and  always  put  in  writing  as  soon  as 
the  son  was  married :  and  if  a  woman  thus  endowed,  or  ad 
ostium  ecclesias,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  entered  into 
the  land  allotted  her  in  dower,  and  agreed  thereto,  she 
was  concluded  to  claim  any  dower  by  the  common  law.  Lit. 
§40,41. 

5.  Dower  de  la  plus  belle;  which  was  where  the  wife  waft 
endowed  with  the  fairest  part  of  her  husband's  estate. 

The  three  last  idnds  of  dower  have  long  been  obsolete,  and 
two  of  them,  dower  ad  ostium  ecclesice,  and  dower  ex  assensu 
patris,  are  abolished  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c  105.  §  13.  This 
statute  has  introduced  several  important  alterations  with  respect 
to  dower  at  common  law,  but  dower  by  custom  remains  as  it 
was  before. 

II.  1.  What  Woman  shall  be  endowed. — A  woman  to  be 
endowed  must  be  the  actual  wife  of  the  party  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  If  she  be  divorced  d  vinculo  matrimonii,  she  shall 
not  be  endowed ;  for  ubi  nullum  matrimonium,  ibi  nulla  does. 
Bract,  lib.  2.  c.  Sg.  §  4. 

A  sentence  in  the  spiritual  courts,  annulling  a  manWe  by 
reason  of  canonical  impediment,  as  consanguinity,  affinity, 
Iriffidity,  &c.;  renders  the  marriage  void  ab  initio,  1  PhiL  203 ; 
and  conse^ently  takes  away  the  title  to  dower.  7  Co.  140: 
RoL  Abr.  Dow.  (R.)  pL  1 — 5.  But  in  cases  of  voidable  mar- 
riages, if  the  husband  die  before  the  sentence  annulling  the 
marriage  is  pronounced,  the  wife  will  be  entitled  to  dower; 
fbt  the  marriage  being  only  voidable,  and  not  actually  avoided,  I 


in  the  life-time  of  both  parties,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  set  aside. 
1  Salh\%0 :  2  Salk.  548  :  1  Fes,  245. 

A  divorce  d  mensa  et  thoro  only  doth  not  destroy  the  dower 
Co.  Lit.  32 ;  no,  not  even  for  adultery  itself  by  the  com- 
mon law.  But  by  stat  West.  2.  (13  Ed.  1.  c.  34.)  if  a  woman 
voluntarily  leaves  Twhich  the  law  calls  eloping  ftt)m)  her  hus- 
band, and  lives  with  an  adulterer,  she  shall  lose  her  dower, 
unless  her  husband  be  voluntarily  reconciled  to  her.  And  in 
a  case  where  John  de  Camoys  had  assigned  his  wife  by  deed, 
it  was  decided  in  parliament,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
tended purgation  of  the  adultery  in  the  spiritual  court,  the  wife 
was  not  entitled  to  dower.  2  Inst.  435.  If,  however,  after 
the  elopement  of  a  wife,  her  husband  and  she  demean  them- 
selves as  husband  and  wife,  it  is  evidence  of  reconciliation. 
Lad^  Powys'  case.  Dyer,  107.  a. ;  where  the  reconciliation  was 
specially  pleaded  and  allowed. 

The  wife  must  be  above  nine  years  old  at  her  husband's 
death ;  otherwise  she  shall  not  be  endowed.  Lit.  §  36*.  See 
2  Comm.  130. 

The  wife  of  a  man  who  is  banished  shall  have  dower  in  his 
life-time ;  it  is  held  otherwise  if  he  is  professed  in  religion : 
and  a  jointress  of  a  banished  husband  shall  enjoy  her  jointure 
in  hw  life.     Co.  Lit.  133 :   Perk.  5.  307. 

If  a  woman  be  of  the  age  of  nine  years,  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  shall  be  endowed,  of  whatsoever  age  he  is ;  because 
after  the  death  of  the  husband  the  marriage  is  adjudged  lawful. 
Co.  Lit.  33. 

A  marriage  celebrated  bona  fide  in  Scotland  entitles 
the  woman  to  dower  in  England :  and  the  lawfulness  of  such 
a  marriage  may  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  England.  2  H.  Blackst. 
145. 

It  was  formerly  held,  that  the  wife  of  an  idiot  might  be 
endowed,  though  the  husband  of  an  idiot  could  not  be  tenant 
by  the  curtesy.  Co.  Lit.  31.  But  it  seems  to  be  at  present 
agreed,  upon  principles  of  sound  sense  and  reason,  that  an 
idiot  cannot  marry,  being  incapable  of  consenting  to  any  con- 
tract. By  the  ancient  law  the  wife  of  a  person  attainted  of 
treason  or  felony  could  not  be  endowed;  to  the  intent,  says 
Staundford,  (P.  C.  b.  3.  c.  3.)  that  if  the  love  of  a  man's  own 
life  cannot  restrain  him  from  such  atrocious  acts,  the  love  of 
his  wife  and  children  may:  though  Briiton  (c.  110.)  gives  it 
another  turn,  viz.,  that  it  is  presumed  the  wife  was  privy  to 
her  husband's  crime.  The  stat.  1  Ed.  6.  c.  12.  abated  the  rigour 
of  the  common  law  in  this  particular,  and  allowed  the  wife  her 
dower ;  but  a  subsequent  stat.  (5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  1 1.)  revived  the 
severity  of  the  old  law  in  cases  of  treason.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  many  crimes  which  were  formerly  treasons  are  no  longer 
so;  petit-treason  having  been,  as  well  as  all  offences  relating 
to  the  coin,  reduced  to  felony. 

The  wife  of  a  /e/o  de  se  shall  have  dower.  Plowd.  26 i.  a. 
262.  a.  So  if  the  husband  be  outlawed  in  trespass,  or  any 
civil  action ;  for  this  works  no  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture 
of  lands.     Bro.  82 :  Perk.  388  :  Co.  Lit.  31.  a. 

If  a  woman,  being  a  lunatic,  kill  her  husband  or  any  other, 
yet  she  shall  be  endowed ;  because  this  cannot  be  felony  in  her 
who  was  deprived  of  her  understanding  by  the  act  of  God :  so 
though  she  be  of  sound  mind,  and  refuse  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
his  death,  when  he  is  killed  by  another,  yet  she  ^all  be 
endowed ;  for  this  is  only  a  waiver  of  that  privilege  the  law 
has  given  her  to  be  avenged  of  her  husband's  murdo^r :  so  it 
seems  if  she  refuses  to  visit  and  assist  her  husband  in  sickness, 
yet  she  shall  be  endowed ;  for  this  is  only  undutifulness,  which 
the  law  does  not  punish  with  the  loss  of  her  entire  subsistence. 
Perk.  364,  865. 

If  a  man  take  an  alien  to  wife  and  dieth,  she  shall  not  be 
endowed,  except  the  wife  of  the  king,  who  shall  be  endowed 
by  the  law  of  the  crown.  And  if  a  Jew  bom  in  England 
marry  a  Jewess  also  bom  here,  the  husband  becomes  a  Christ- 
ian, purchases  lands,  and  dies,  the  wife  (not  being  also  a 
Christian),  shall  not  have  dower.     1  Inst.  31.  b.  32.  a. 

In  the  notes  on  Mr.  Hargrave^s  edition  of  Co.  Lit,,  the 
3b2 
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latter  part  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  confirmed ;  as  to  the 
former  there  is  the  following  note :  **  Anciently  a  woman  alien 
was  not  dowahle ;  hut  hy  special  act  of  parliament  not  printed^ 
Rot.  Pari.  8  H.  5.  n.  15.  all  women  aliens^  who  from  thence- 
forth shall  be  married  to  English  men  %  licence  of  the  king,  are 
enabled  to  demand  their  dower  after  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands, to  whom  they  should  in  time  to  come  be  married  in 
the  same  manner  as  English  women.  But  this  act  did  not 
extend  to  those  married  before ;  and  therefore  in  Rot,  Pari. 
9  H.  5.  n.  9.  there  is  a  special  act  of  mrliament  to  enable 
Beatrice  Countess  of  Arundel,  bom  in  Portugal,  to  demand 
her  dower.  Hal  MSS.  See  Ace.  1  Ro.  Ah.  §75."  See  also 
9  Vin.  210.  (8vo.  ed.) 

2.  Of  what  Estate  in  Freeholds — A  woman  is  entitled  to  be 
endowed  of  all  lands  and  tenements,  of  which  her  husband  was 
seised  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail  general  at  any  time  during  the 
coverture ;  and  of  which  any  issue,  which  she  might  have  had, 
might,  by  possibility,  have  been  heir.  Lit.  §  S6.  5S.  Therefore 
if  a  man,  seised  in  fee-simple,  has  a  son  by  his  first  wife,  and 
afterwards  marries  a  second  wife,  she  shaU  be  endowed  of  his 
lands ;  for  her  issue  might  by  possibility  have  been  heir,  on 
the  death  of  the  son,  by  the  former  wife.  But  if  there  be  a 
donee  in  special  tail,  who  holds  lands  to  him  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  begotten  on  A.  his  wife,  though  A.  may  be  endowed 
of  these  lands,  yet  if  A.  dies,  and  he  marries  a  second  wife, 
that  second  wife  shall  never  be  endowed  of  the  lands  entailed ; 
for  no  issue  that  she  could  have  could,  by  any  possibility, 
inherit  them.     Ihid.  §  53. 

But  in  case  land  be  eiven  to  the  husband  and  wife  in  tail, 
the  remainder  in  tail  to  me  husband,  and  the  first  wife  dyine 
without  issue  he  marries  another  wife ;  this  second  wife  will 
be  entitled  to  dower  after  his  death.     Lit.  §  53 :  40  Ed.  3.  4 : 

2  Shep.  Ahr.  63.  For  here  he  hath  an  estate  in  tail.  The 
wife  of  a  tenant  in  common,  but  not  a  joint-tenant,  shall  have 
dower ;  and  she  shall  hold  her  part  in  common  with  the  tenants 
in  common.     Kitch.  I60. 

Dower  is  an  inseparable  incident  to  an  estate  in  tail  or  fee, 
and  cannot  be  taken  away  by  condition.  If  one  seised  in  fee 
of  lands  make  a  gift  in  tail,  on  condition  that  the  wife  shall 
not  have  dower,  the  condition  is  void.  6  Rep.  41.  If  tenant 
in  tail  die  without  issue,  so  that  the  land  reverts  to  the  donor, 
or  in  case  he  covenants  to  stand  seised  to  uses,  and  dies,  his 
wife  shall  be  endowed.   8  Rep.  34 :  Yelv.  51 :  Bro.  Dower,  69. 

Where  a  grantee  of  a  rent  in  fee  or  tail  dies  without  heir,  his 
wife  shall  be  endowed :  but  not  where  the  rent  arises  u^kin  a 
reservation  to  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  on  a  gift  in  tail,  and  the 
donee  dies  without  issue;  for  this  is  a  collateral  limitation. 
Plofpd.  156:  F.N.B.  149.  If,  during  the  coverture,  the 
husband  doth  extinguish  rents  by  release,  &c,  yet  she  shall  be 
endowed  of  them ;  for,  as  to  her  dower  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
they  have  continuance.  Co.  Lit.  32.  And  where  a  rent  is 
descended  to  the  husband,  but  he  dies  before  any  day  of  pay- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  of  it, 
1  H.  7. 17.  If  lands  are  given  to  the  husband  and  wife  in  tail, 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  disagrees,  she 
may  recover  her  dower ;  for,  by  her  waiving  her  estate,  her 
husband,  in  judgment  of  law,  was  sole  seised  ab  initio.  3  Rep. 
27.  If  lands  are  improved,  the  wife  is  to  have  one-third 
according  to  the  improved  value.  Co.  Lit,  32.  And  if  the  ground 
delivei^d  her  be  sowed,  she  shall  have  the  com.    2  Inst.  81. 

A  woman  shall  not  be  endowed  of  a  castle  built  for  defence 
of  the  realm ;  but  if  a  castle  is  only  maintained  for  the  private 
use  and  haWtation  of  the  owner,  she  may.     Co.  Lit.  31.  5: 

3  Lev.  401.  Nor  of  a  common  without  stint;  for,  as  the  heir 
would  then  have  one  portion  of  this  common,  and  the  widow 
another,  and  both  without  stint,  the  common  would  be  doubly 
stocked.  Co.  Lit.  32;  1  Jon.  315.  But  she  shall  be  endowed 
of  a  reversion,  expectant  on  a  term  of  years,  and  of  a  rent 
reserved  thereon.     Lutw.  729- 

Of  tithes  women  were  not  dowahle  till  32  H.  8.  c.  7;  for 
before  that  statute  tithes  were  not  a  lay  fee,  but  now  they  are 


dowahle  of  them.     Style's  P.  R.  122:  11  Co.  25:  Co.  Lit 
32.  a.  159.  a. :  1  RoL  Abr.  682. 

Of  an  advowson,  be  it  appendant  or  in  gross,  a  woman  shall 
be  endowed ;  for  this  may  be  divided  as  to  the  fruit  and  profit 
of  it,  viz.  to  have  the  third  presentation.  See  Perk.  343,  344 : 
F.  N.  B.  148. 150 :  Co.  Lit.  39, :  Cro.  Jac.  621 :  Cro.  EUz.  360: 
1  Rol  Abr.  633 :  Co.  Lit.  379 :  3  Leon.  155 :  Cro.  Jac.  691. 

Dower  is  due  of  mines  wrought  during  the  coverture, 
whether  by  the  husband  or  lessee  for  years,  whether  paying 
pecuniary  rents  or  rents  in  kind,  and  whether  the  mines  are 
under  the  husband's  own  land,  or  have  been  absolutely  granted 
to  him  to  take  the  whole  stratum  in  the  land  a£  otheit. 
And  such  dower  shall  be  assigned  by  metes  and  bounds,  if  prac- 
ticable ;  otherwise  either  by  a  proportion  of  the  profits  or  separate 
alternate  enjoyment  of  the  whole  for  short  proportionate  periods. 
1  Taunt.  402. 

It  may  be  laid  down  that  a  woman  is  dowahle  of  all  kinds  of 
freehold  lands  of  inheritance  and  hereditaments  with  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  that  already  noticed  of  common  sans  nomhre, 
and  personal  annuities.     See  1  R,  P.  Report,  I6. 

Previous  to  the  late  statute  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  the 
freehold  and  inheritance  should.be  in  the  hnsband  simul  ei 
semel  to  entitle  the  wife  to  dower.  They  must  have  met  in 
him  as  one  integral  estate,  and  not  as  several  and  successive 
estates.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  result  from 
one  entire  limitation,  or  that  there  should  have  been  a  unity  of 
title  as  to  the  freehold  and  inheritance.  By  whatever  meant 
they  met  so  as  to  become  absolutely  consolidated,  the  attach- 
ment of  a  title  of  dower  was  the  consequence.  Park  on  Domer, 
56.  But  the  interposition  of  any  vested  estate,  not  being  a 
chattel  interest,  between  the  limitation  to  the  husband  for  ufe 
and  the  remainder  to  his  heirs,  during  the  continuance  of  that 
estate,  prevented  dower  attaching.  Duncomb  v.  Duncomb, 
3  Lev.  437.  The  decision  in  that  case  suggested  to  Mr.  Feanie 
a  form  of  limitation  on  the  purchase  of  lands  by  which  dower 
would  be  excluded,  and  which  was  very  generdly  adopted  in 
practice,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  dower  uses. 

It  had  also  long  been  settled,  that  although  a  husband  might 
be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  a  wife  was  not  dowahle  of  a  trust 
estate  of  inheritance.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
this  anomaly,  that  a  wife  was  not  endowed  of  a  use  previous  to 
the  27  H.  8.  c.  10.,  and  that  a  trust  in  equity  was  the  same  as 
a  use  at  common  law.  3  P.  W.  234.  And  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  doctrine,  it  was  held  that  dower  did  not  attadi 
upon  an  equity  of  redemption,  where  the  husband  had  mort- 
gaged in  fee  previous  to  his  marriage.     1  Bro.  C.  C.  326. 

But  now,  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  105.  §  2.  it  is  enacted  that 
when  a  husband  shall  die  beneficially  entitled  to  any  land 
(which  words,  by  §  1.  extends  to  manors,  advowsons,  measuages» 
and  all  other  hereditaments,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal* 
except  such  as  are  not  liable  to  dower),  '<  for  an  interest  which 
shall  not  entitle  his  widow  to  dower  out  of  the  same  at  law, 
and  such  interest,  whether  wholly  equitable,  or  partly  legal 
and  partly  equitable,  shall  be  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  pos- 
session, or  equal  to  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession  (other 
than  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy),  then  his  widow  shall  be  entitled 
in  equity  to  dower  out  of  the  same  land." 

Likewise  prior  to  the  act  it  was  requisite  that  a  husband 
should  be  seised  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  to  entitle  his  wife  to 
dower,  for  if  he  had  merely  a  right  of  entry  or  of  action  to 
lands  and  died  before  he  had  recovered  possession,  dower  did 
not  attach. 

This  has  been  altered  by  §  3.  which  enacts  that  '*  when  a 
husband  shall  have  been  entitled  to  a  right  of  entry  or  action 
in  any  land,  and  his  widow  would  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of 
the  same  if  he  had  recovered  possession  thereof,  she  shall  be 
entitled  to  dower  out  of  the  same  although  her  husband  shall 
not  have  recovered  possession  thereof;  provided  that  such 
dower  be  sued  for  or  obtained  within  the  period  during  which 
such  right  of  entry  or  action  might  be  enforced." 

3.  ^f  what  Estate  in  Copyholds.    Copyhold  estates  are  not 
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liable  to  dower,  being  originally  only  estates  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  unless  by  the  special  custom  of  the  manor,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  the  widow's  free^bench.  4  Rep.  22.  And  conse- 
quently where  such  a  custom  exists,  the  estate  she  is  to  take 
must,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  duration,  be  such  as  the  cus- 
tom prescribes.  In  some  manors  the  widow  shall  have  the 
whole  lands  of  which  her  husband  died  seised,  and  in  others 
only  a  portion,  as  a  moiety,  or  a  third,  or  a  fourth  part.  Free- 
bench  differs  from  dower  at  the  common  law,  in  that  the 
former,  unless  the  particular  custom  declares  it  to  be  otherwise, 
does  not  attach  even  in  right  till  the  actual  decease  of  the 
husbaad.  2  Ves.  633:  2  Aik.  526:  2  T.  R.  580.  Therefore 
any  alienation  by  him  alone  to  take  effect  in  his  life-time,  though 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  wife,  whether  it  be  by  sur- 
render in  eourt  {Carth,  275 :  12  Mod.  49),  by  forfeiture 
(1  Freem.  51 6.  ca,  692),  or  in  consequence  of  enfranchisement 
(Cro,  Jac.  126),  will  effectually  bar  her  daim.  Another 
important  difference  between  free-bench  and  dower  is,  that  the 
latter  arises  only  out  of  an  estate  of  inheritance ;  whereas  by 
the  custom  of  many  manors,  the  widow  of  a  copyholder  for  life 
is  entitled  to  the  whole  estate  for  her  free-bench.  1  Lev.  20. 
See  further  Waikyn't  on  Copyholds,  voL  2.  68. 

Although  of  copyhold  lancis  a  woman  shall  not  be  endowed, 
unless  there  be  a  special  custom  for  it,  yet  if  there  be  a  custom 
to  be  endowed  thereof,  then  she  shidl  have  the  assistance  of 
•uch  laws  as  are  made  for  the  more  speedy  recovery  of  dower  in 
general,  being  within  the  same  mischief,  and  therefore  shall 
recover  damages  within  the  statute  of  Merioiu  4  Co.  22 : 
Hob.  216:  5  Co.  116. 

In  gavelkind  lands  a  wife  shall  be  endowed  during  her 
widowhood  of  a  moiety  of  the  land  whereof  her  husband  died 
•eised.  Co,  Lit.  111.  By  the  custom  of  borough- English  the 
widow  shall  have  the  whole  of  her  husband's  lands  for  her 
free-bench.     Co.  Lit.  33.111. 

III.  Of  ike  Assignment  and  Admeasuremeni  of  Doner. — 
By  the  old  law,  grounded  on  the  feodal  exactions,  a  woman 
could  not  be  endowed  without  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord :  neither 
could  she  marry  again  without  his  licence,  lest  she  should 
contract  herself,  and  so  convey  part  of  the  feud,  to  the  lord's 
enemy.  Mirr.  c.  1.  §  3.  This  licence  the  lord  took  care  to  be 
well  paid  for;  and,  as  it  seems,  would  sometimes  force  the 
dowager  to  a  second  marriage,  in  order  to  gain  the  fine.  But, 
to  remedy  these  oppressions,  it  was  provided,  first,  by  the 
famous  charter  of  Henry  I.  A.  D.  1101,  and  af^rwards  by 
Magna  Charia,  c.  7*  that  the  widow  should  pay  nothing  for  her 
marriage,  nor  should  be  ''distrained  "  to  marry  afresh  if  she  chose 
to  live  without  a  husband ;  but  should  not,  however,  marry 
against  the  consent  of  the  lord :  and  further,  that  nothing  should 
be  taken  for  assignment  of  the  widow's  dower,  but  that  she 
should  remain  in  her  husband's  capital  mansion-house  for  forty 
days  after  his  death,  during  which  time  her  dower  should  be 
aadgned.  These  forty  days  are  called  the  widow's  quarantine, 
ft  term  made  use  of  in  law  to  signify  the  number  of  forty  days, 
whether  applied  to  this  occasion,  or  any  other.  The  particular 
lands  to  be  held  in  dower  must  be  assigned  by  the  heir  of  the 
husband,  or  his  guardian ;  Co.  Lit.  34.  5 ;  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  notoriety,  but  also  to  entitle  the  lord  of  the  fee  to  demand 
his  services  of  the  heir,  in  repect  of  the  lands  so  holden.  For 
the  heir,  by  this  entry,  becomes  tenant  thereof  to  the  lord,  and 
the  widow  is  immediate  tenant  to  the  heir,  by  a  kind  of  sub- 
infeudation, or  under-tenancy,  completed  by  this  investiture  or 
assignment ;  which  tenure  may  still  be  created,  notwithstanding 
the  statute  of  quia  emptores,  because  the  heir  parts,  not  with 
the  fee  simple,  but  only  wiUi  an  estate  for  life.  If  the  heir  or 
his  guardian  do  not  assign  her  dower  within  the  time  of  qua- 
rantine, or  do  assign  it  unfairly,  she  has  her  remedy  at  law, 
and  the  sheriff  is  appointed  to  assign  it.     Co.  Lit.  34.  5. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Park,  in  his  work  on  this  subject  (p.  262), 
that  an  important  distinction  prevails  between  an  assignment 
of  dower  made  by  the  sheriff  in  pursuance  of  a  judgment  at 


law,  and  a  voluntary  assignment  by  the  heir  or  grantee.  In 
the  former  case  the  rules  of  law,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  dower 
shall  be  assigned  according  to  the  particular  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  property,  are  to  be  strictly  pur  used.  Styles, 
276:  Perk.  s.  414 :  12  Ed.  4.  2:  but  see  18  H.  6.  27-  contra. 
For  although  the  wife  should  consent  to  take  her  dower  in  some 
other  manner  than  that  due  of  common  right,  yet  the  sheriff 
cannot  bind  the  heir  or  tenant,  whose  assent  to  an  assignment 
gainst  common  right  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  wife. 
Ferk.  s.  332:  see,  however,  Anc.  Entries,  Qua.  Imp.  529.  10  ; 
and  Qua.  Imp.  in  Dow.  1.  contra.  But  on  a  voluntary  assign- 
ment, by  the  heir  or  terre-tenant,  the  parties  may,  by  mutual 
agreement,  waive  a  strict  assignment  according  to  the  rules  of 
law,  and  make  such  arrangement  for  the  mode  of  enjoying 
dower  as  they  think  fit.  Styles,  226:  12  Ed.  4.  2.  6.  26 
Ass.^1.  1. 

Thus,  the  heir  may,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  widow,  assign 
one  manor  in  lieu  of  a  third  part  of  each  of  three  manors. 
1  Rol.  Abr.  683,  4.  Or  he  may  assign  an  undivided  third  part 
in  common  in  lieu  of  a  third  part  in  severalty.  Coots  or  Booth 
V.  Lambert,  (1651),  9:  f^in.  Ab.  682:  Styles,  276:  Co,  Lit. 
32.  b.  n.  (1.)     See  also  1  B.  4-  P.  N.  R.  1. 

If  the  thing  of  which  the  widow  is  endowed  be  divisible, 
her  dower  must  be  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds :  but  if  it  be 
indivisible,  she  must  be  endowed  specially ;  as  of  the  third  pre- 
sentation to  a  church,  the  third  toll-dish  of  a  mill,  the  third 
part  of  the  profits  of  an  office,  the  third  sheaf  of  tithe,  and  the 
like.     Co  Lit.  32. 

It  was  decided  in  a  late  case,  with  respect  to  mines  opened 
by  the  husband  in  his  life-time,  whether  in  his  own  land,  or 
in  the  lands  of  others,  that  the  sheriff  may  assign  such  a 
number  of  them  as  may  amount  to  one-third  in  value  of  the 
whole,  or  direct  separate  alternate  enjoyment  of  the  whole  for 
short  periods,  or  give  the  widow  a  proportion  of  the  profits. 
1  Taunt.  4W. 

The  assignment  of  the  lands  is  for  the  life  of  the  woman :  and 
if  lands  are  assigned  to  a  woman  for  years,  in  recompense  of 
dower,  this  is  no  bar  of  dower,  for  it  is  not  such  an  estate 
therein  as  she  should  have.  2  Danv.  Abr.  668.  Also  where 
other  land  is  assigned  to  the  woman  that  is  no  part  of  the 
lands  wherein  she  claims  dower,  that  assignment  will  not  be 
good  or  binding:  and  there  must  be  certainty  in  what  is 
assigned ;  otherwise,  though  it  be  by  agreement^  it  may  be  void. 
4  Rep.  2 :  1  Inst.  34.  If  a  wife  accept  and  enter  upon  less 
land  than  the  third  of  the  whole,  on  the  sherifi''s  assignment, 
she  is  barred  to  demand  more.  Moor,  679-  But  if  where  a 
wife  is  entitled  to  dower  of  the  lands  of  her  first  husband,  her 
second  husband  accepts  of  this  dower  less  than  her  third  part, 
after  his  death  she  may  refuse  the  same,  and  have  her  full 
third  part.     Fitz.  Dower,  121. 

If  a  wife,  having  right  of  dower  in  the  land,  accept  of  a 
lease  for  years  thereof  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  it 
suspends  the  dower,  though  not  such  acceptance  of  a  lease 
before  the  husband's  death,  &c  ;  for  then  the  wife  has  only  a 
tUl^  to  have  dower,  and  not  an  immediate  right  of  dower. 
Bro.  Ca.  372:  Jenk.  Cent.  15.  A  widow  accepting  of  dower 
of  the  heir,  against  common  right,  shall  hold  it  subject  to  the 
charges  of  her  husband ;  but  otherwise  it  is  if  she  be  endowed 
against  common  right  by  the  sheriff.  2  Danv.  672.  By  pro- 
vision of  law  the  wife  may  take  a  third  part  of  the  husband's 
lands,  and  hold  them  discharged.  Ibid.  If  dower  be  assigned 
a  woman  on  condition,  or  witn  an  exception,  the  condition  and 
exception  are  void.     Cro.  EUz.  541 . 

If  a  woman  be  dowable  of  land,  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  &c., 
and  any  of  these  be  assigned  in  lieu  of  dower  of  all  the  rest, 
it  is  good,  though  it  be  against  common  right,  which  gives  her 
but  the  third  part  of  each ;  for  the  heir's  enjo)rment  of  the 
residue  sufficiently  accounts  for  her  title  to  what  she  has. 
1  RoL  Abr.  683 :  Moor,  pL  47.  66. 

If  lands  whereof  a  woman  hath  no  right  to  be  endowed,  or 
a  rent  out  of  such  lands  be  assigned  in  lieu  of  her  dower,  this 
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does  not  bar  her  demand  of  dower ;  for  she  having  no  manner 
of  title  to  those  lands,  cannot  without  livery  and  seisin  be  any 
more  than  tenant  at  will,  which  is  no  sufficient  recompence  for 
an  estate  for  life,  which  her  dower  was  to  be.  Perk,  407  : 
Co.  Lit.  34:  4  Co.  1 :  Co.  Lit.  l69:  Bro.  8. 

A  woman  entitled  to  dower  cannot  enter  till  it  be  assigned 
to  her,  and  set  out  either  by  the  heir,  terre-tenant  or  sherin,  in 
certainty.  1  RoL  Abr.  681 :  Dyer,  343 :  Plowd.  529  •'  Bro.  16: 
Co.LU.34f.b.  37.  a.b. 

None  can  assign  dower  but  those  who  have  a  freehold,  or 
against  whom  a  writ  of  dower  lies:  therefore  a  tenant  by 
statute  merchant,  statute  staple,  or  elegit,  or  lessee  for  years, 
cannot  assign  dower ;  for  none  of  these  have  an  estate  large 
enoueh  to  answer  the  plaintiff's  demand.  PerL  403,  404: 
Co.  Lit.  35 :  Bro.  63. 94:  1  RoL  Abr.  681 :  6  Co.  51. 

If  the  heir  within  age  assiCT  to  the  wife  more  land  in  dower 
than  she  ought  to  have,  he  himself  shall  have  a  writ  of  admea" 
surement  of  dower  at  full  age  by  the  common  law :  so  if  too 
much  be  assigned  in  dower  by  the  heir  within  age,  or  his 
guardian  in  chivalry,  and  the  heir  dies,  his  heir  shall  have 
«uch  writ  to  rectify  the  assignment ;  but  the  heir,  in  whose 
time  the  assignment  of  too  much  was  by  the  guardian,  cannot 
have  such  wnt  till  his  full  age,  because  till  then  the  interest  of 
the  guardian  continues ;  and  if  any  wrong  be  done,  it  is  to  the 
guardian  himself,  and  not  to  the  heir.  If  a  disseisor  assigns  too 
much,  the  heir  of  the  disseisee  shall  have  admeasurement  by 
the  common  law.  F.  N,  B.  148.  332 :  Co.  Lit.  39.  a:  2  Inst. 
361 :  7  H.  2.  4.     See  stats.  13  Ed.  1.  c  1,  8. 

If  the  heir  within  age  before  the  guardian  enters  assigns 
too  much  in  dower,  the  guardian  shall  have  a  writ  of  adtneO' 
surement  of  dower,  by  the  stat.  of  Westm.  2.  c.  7*  before  which 
statute  the  guardian  had  no  remedy ;  because  the  writ  of  admea- 
surement being  a  real  action,  lay  not  for  the  guardian,  who 
had  but  a  chattel :  also  by  the  same  statute  it  is  provided,  that 
if  the  guardian  pursue  such  writ  feignedly,  or  by  collusion  with 
the  wue^  the  heir  at  full  aee  shall  have  a  writ  of  admeasure- 
ment,  and  may  allege  the  feint  pleading  or  collusion  generally. 
2  Inst.  361. 

If  the  wife  after  assignment  of  dower  improves  the  lands,  so 
as  thereby  they  become  of  greater  value  tnan  the  other  two 
parts,  no  writ  of  admeasurement  lies :  so  if  they  be  of  greater 
value,  by  reason  of  mines  open  at  the  time  of  the  assignment, 
no  writ  of  admeasurement  lies,  because  the  land  in  quantity 
was  no  more  than  she  ought  to  have ;  and  then  it  is  lawful  to 
work  the  mines,  which  were  open  at  the  time  of  such  assign- 
ment.    F.N.  B.  149:  2  InsL  S68:  5  Co.  12, 

A  widow  before  assignment  of  dower  has  not  such  an  interest 
in  the  land  of  which  she  is  dowable,  as  to  be  irremoveable  itom 
the  parish  in  which  the  land  lies.    2  JB.  4*  C  724. 

IV.  What  shall  be  deemed  a  Bar  and  Forfeiture  of  Doner.— 
A  widow  may  be  barred  of  her  dower,  not  only  by  elope- 
ment, divorce,  being  an  alien,  the  treason  of  her  husband,  and 
other  disabilities  before  mentioned  (see  ante,  II.),  but  also  by 
detaining  the  title  deeds  or  evidences  of  the  estate  from  the 
heir,  unol  she  restores  them.  Ibid.  3Q.  If  she  denies  the 
detainer,  and  it  is  found  against  her,  she  loses  her  dower. 
Hob.  199:  9  Rep.  19;  By  the  stat.  of  Gloucester,  6  Ed.  1. 
c.  7*  if  a  dowager  aliens  the  land  assigned  her  for  dower, 
she  forfeits  it  tpso  facto,  and  the  heir  may  recover  it  by 
action. 

Under  the  13  Ed.  1.  c.  34.  adultery  is  a  bar  to  dower, 
though  the  wife  did  not  elope  with  the  adulterer,  but  pre- 
viou^y  left  her  husband's  house,  and  lived  apart  from  him  with 
his  consent.     Hetherington  v.  Graham,  6  Bing.  135. 

Further  as  to  the  means  by  which  a  woman  may  be  barred 
of  her  dower*  Where  a  woman  releases  her  right  to  him  in 
reversion,  her  dower  may  be  extinguished.    8  Rep.  151. 

If  a  woman  takes  a  lease  for  life  of  her  husband's  lands  after 
his  death,  she  shall  have  no  dower,  because  she  cannot  demand 
it  against  herself;  and  if  she  takes  a  lease  for  years  only,  yet  | 


she  shall  not  sue  to  have  dower  during  these  years,  because  it 
was  her  own  act  to  suspend  the  fruit  and  effect  of  her  dower 
during  that  time.     Perk.  350:  F.  N.  B.  149- 

If  a  recovery  be  had  against  the  husband  by  collusion,  this 
shall  not  bar  the  wife  of  dower,  as  if  the  recovery  be  by  oon^ 
fession,  or  reddition,  which  are  alwa3r8  understood  to  be  by 
collusion,  the  husband  always  acting  and  concurring  in  obtain- 
ing of  them ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  great  doubt, 
whether  a  recovery  by  default  should  not  be  a  bar :  and  tbe 
better  opinion  being  that  such  recovery  was  a  bar  at  commoB 
law,  therefore  the  stat.  W.  2.  c.  4.  was  made,  which  ordains 
that  notwithstanding  such  recovery  by  default,  &c  [beaded, 
the  tenant  shall  moreover  in  bar  of  the  dower  show  his  ri^t 
to  the  tenements  recovered ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  he  had  ne 
right,  then  shall  the  demandant  recover  her  dower  notwitli- 
standing  such  recovery  by  default  against  her  husband.  2  InsL 
349 :  Perk.  3l6. 

By  stat.  W.  2.  c.  4.  it  appears  that  if  the  reooveror  had  right, 
then  the  wife  is  barred ;  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  diswiit 
be  in  by  descent,  and  the  disseisee  enters  upon  him,  and 
marries,  and  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  recovers  by  defaidt,  ot 
reddition,  in  a  writ  of  entry,  in  nature  of  an  assise,  and  tbe 
husband  dies,  his  wife  shall  not  have  dower,  because  he  who 
recovered  had  right  to  the  possession  by  the  descent ;  aUier, 
if  this  disseisin,  descent,  &c  were  qfier  marriage,  because  tbe 
husband  was  seised  before  of  a  rightful  estate  during  theoorer- 
ture,  whereof  his  wife  had  title  of  dower,  which  cannot  be 
defeated  by  tbe  disseisin,  descent,  and  recovery,  which  all  hap- 
pened during  the  coverture.     Perk.  319,  380. 

One  method  of  barring  dower  is  by  jointuies,  as  r^ulated 
by  the  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  10. 

A  jointure,  which,  strictly  speaking,  signifies  a  joint-estal^ 
limited  to  both  husband  and  wife,  but  in  common  aceeptatioa 
extends  also  to  a  sole  estate,  limited  to  the  wife  only,  is  thus 
defined  by  Coke,  1  Inst.  36 :  **  A  competent  livelihood  of 
freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  and  tenementa ;  to  take  e^ct, 
in  profit  or  possession,  presently  afier  the  death  of  the  husband, 
for  the  life  of  the  wife  at  least."  This  description  b  framed 
from  the  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  10.  commonly  called  the  Statute  of 
Uses.  (See  tit.  Uses.) — Before  the  making  of  that  statote 
the  greatest  part  of  the  land  in  £ngland  was  conveyed  to  uses ; 
the  property  or  possession  of  the  soil  being  vested  in  one  man, 
and  the  use  and  profits  thereof  in  another,  whose  directions, 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  thereof,  the  former  was  in  con- 
science obliged  to  follow,  and  might  be  compelled  by  a  court  of 
equity  to  observe.  Now,  though  a  husband  had  the  mse  of 
lands  in  absolute  fee  simple,  yet  the  wife  was  not  entitled  to 
any  dower  therein,  he  not  being  seised  thereof:  wherefore  it 
became  usual,  on  marriage,  to  settle  by  express  deed  some 
special  estate  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and  his  wife  finr  tbeir 
lives  in  ioint-tenancy,  or  jointure,  which  settlement  would  be 
a  provision  for  the  wife  in  case  she  survived  her  husband.  At 
length  the  statute  of  uses  ordained,  that  such  as  had  the  use  of 
lands  should,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  reputed  and  taken 
to  be  absolutely  seised  and  po68»ea  of  the  soil  itself.  In  con* 
sequence  of  which  legal  seisin,  all  wives  would  hare  become 
dowable  of  such  lan£  as  were  held  to  the  use  of  thor  hus- 
bands, and  also  entitled  at  the  same  time  to  any  i^pecial  lands 
that  might  be  settled  in  jcmiture,  had  not  the  same  statute 
provided,  that  upon  making  such  an  estate  in  jointure  to  tbe 
wife  before  marriage,  she  should  be  for  ever  precluded  fixm  ber 
dower.    4  Rep.  1,  2. 

But  in  this  case  these  four  requisites  must  be  punctually 
observed :  1.  The  jointure  must  take  effect  immediately  on  tbe 
death  of  the  husband.  4  Co.  3.  2.  It  must  be  for  the  life  of 
the  wife  herself  at  least,  and  not  pur  outer  vie,  or  for  any  term 
of  years,  or  other  snudler  estate.  3.  It  must  be  made  to 
herself,  and  no  other  in  trust  for  her.  1  InsL  $6b,  4.  It 
must  be  made  in  satisfaction  of  her  whole  dower,  and  not  of 
any  part,  and  must  be  so  stated  in  the  deed,  either  in  eaqpsem 
terms,  or  by  reasonable  or  necessary  construction  of  its  language^ 
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1  Inst.  36.  b.:  4  Rep.  S:  Ow.  S3:  Cro.  EUz.  128:  %.  220: 
8  Feni.  340:  1  Ch.  Co.  ISl. 

If  the  jointure  be  made  to  her  qfier  marriage  she  has  her 
election  alter  her  husband's  death,  as  in  dower  ad  ostium  eccle^ 
tiof,  and  may  either  accept  it,  or  refuse  it,  and  betake  herself 
to  her  dower  at  common  law ;  for  she  was  not  capable  of  con* 
lentinff  to  it  durine  coverture.     See  tit.  JoUUurc 

If,  %j  any  frau£  or  accident,  a  jointure  made  before  mar- 
riage proves  to  be  on  a  bad  title,  and  the  jointress  is  evicted, 
or  turned  out  of  possession,  she  shall  then  (by  the  provisions  of 
the  same  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  10.)  have  her  dower  pro  tanto  at  the 
common  law.    2  Comm.  138.  c.  8 :  1  Sim.  <$-  Stu.  6*20. 

There  are  some  advantages  attending  tenants  in  dower  that 
do  not  extend  to  jointresses ;  and  so,  vice  vend,  jointresses  are 
in  some  respects  more  privil^B^ed  than  tenants  in  dower.  Tenant 
in  dower  by  the  old  common  law  is  subject  to  no  tolls  or  taxes ; 
and  her's  is  almost  the  only  estate  on  which,  when  derived 
fjKna  the  king's  debtor,  the  king  cannot  distrain  for  his  debt,  if 
contracted  during  the  coverture.  Co.  Lit,  31.  a. :  F,  N,  B. 
150.  fiut  on  the  other  hand  a  widow  may  enter  at  once, 
without  any  formal  process,  on  her  jointure  land,  as  she  also 
might  have  done  on  dower  ad  ostium  eccUsias,  which  a  jointure 
in  many  points  resembles;  and  the  resemblance  was  still 
greater,  while  that  species  of  dower  continued  in  its  primitive 
state ;  whereas  no  small  trouble,  and  a  very  tedious  method  of 
proceeding,  is  necessary  to  compel  a  legal  assignment  of  dower. 
Co.  IM.  S6.  And,  what  is  more,  though  dower  be  forfeited  by 
the  treason  of  the  husband,  yet  lands  settled  in  jointure  remain 
unimpeached  to  the  widow.  1  Inst.  37.  Wherefore  Coke 
recy  justly  gives  it  the  preference,  as  being  more  sure  and  safe 
to  the  widow  than  even  dower  ad  ostium  eccUsias^  the  most 
eligible  species  of  any.  2  Comm.  135,  Sfc.  An  additional 
advantage  is,  that  a  jointure  is  not  forfeited  by  the  adultery  of 
the  wife  as  dower;  and  Chancery  will  decree  against  the  hus- 
band a  performance  of  marriage  articles,  though  he  alleges  and 
proves  that  the  wife  lives  separate  from  him  in  adultery. 
Sidney  v.  Sidney,  3  P.  Wms.  269^  &&,  and  the  notes  to  that  case. 

Besides  the  legal  bar  provided  by  the  above  statute,  a  woman 
may  also  be  bound  in  equity  by  a  provision  by  way  of  jointure, 
although  it  may  not  be  attended  with  all  the  requisites  which 
have  been  noticed.  Bonds  for  the  payment  of  sums  of  money, 
leasehold  estates,  or  funded  property,  before  marriage,  settl^ 
on  the  wife  or  in  trust  for  her,  have  been  held  to  defeat  her 
title  to  dower.  Equity  appears  to  consider  any  provision, 
however  inadequate  or  precarious  it  may  be,  which  an  adult 
accepts  previous  to  marriage  in  lieu  of  dower,  a  good  equitable 
jointure.  3  Ves.  545:  4  Brown's  C.  C.  513:  Sugden's  Ven^ 
dors  and  Purch.  334. 

If  a  woman  who  is  under  age  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
agrees  to  a  jointure  and  settlement  in  bar  of  her  dower,  and  of 
her  distributive  share  of  her  husband's  personal  property,  in 
case  he  dies  intestate,  she  cannot  afterwards  waive  it,  but  is  as 
much  bound  as  if  she  were  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
Drury  v.  Drury  (or  Buckingham,  E.  v.  Drury),  S  Bro.  P.  C. 
(8vo.  ed.)  492.    h&t  tit.  Jointure. 

Previous  to  the  late  statute,  when  a  title  to  dower  had  once 
attached,  a  husband  could  not  defeat  it  by  any  act  of  his,  except 
by  a  fine,  levied  with  proclamations ;  in  which  case,  if  his  widow 
neglected  to  make  her  claim  within  five  years  after  his  death, 
she  was  barred.  Where  a  man  wished  to  sell  an  estate  of 
which  his  wife  was  dowable,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  obtain 
her  concurrence  in  levying  a  fine,  or  suffering  a  recovery,  in 
order  to  extinguish  her  right,  unless  there  was  an  outstanding 
term  in  the  property,  which  might  be  assigned  to  the  pur- 
chaser ;  and  which  was  held  in  equity  to  be  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  her  title  to  dower.     I  I.Sp  W.  6^5. 

A  material  alteration  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  law 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  by  the  3  and  4.  W.  4. 
c.  105.  which  enables  a  husband  to  bar  his  wife's  dower,  by 
disposing,  either  by  deed  or  will,  of  the  property  out  of  which 
she  is   dowable,  and  to  prevent  her  becoming  entitled  to 


dower  out  of  any  land  he  may  purchase,  by  a  declaration  in  the 
deed  of  convevance. 

The  fourth  section  enacts,  '<  That  no  widow  shall  be  entitled 
to  dower  out  of  any  land  which  shall  have  been  absolutely  dis- 
posed of  by  her  husband  in  his  life-time,  or  by  his  will." 

§  5.  *^  All  partial  estates  and  interests,  andall  charges  created 
by  any  disposition  or  will  of  a  husband,  and  all  debts,  incum- 
brances, contracts,  and  engagements,  to  which  his  land  shall  be 
subject  or  liable,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  as  against  the 
right  of  his  widow  to  dower." 

§  6.  "A  widow  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  any 
land  of  her  husband,  when  in  the  deed  by  which  such  land  was 
conveyed  to  him,  or  by  any  deed  executed  by  him,  it  shall  be 
declared  that  his  widow  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of 
such  land." 

§  7-  "A  widow  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  any 
land  of  which  her  husband  shall  die  wholly  or  partially  intes- 
tate, when  by  the  will  of  her  husband,  duly  executed  for  the 
devise  of  freehold  estates,  he  shall  declare  his  intention  that 
she  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  such  land,  or  out  of 
any  of  hb  land." 

§  8.  <'  The  right  of  a  widow  to  dower  shall  be  subject  to 
any  conditions,  restrictions,  or  directions,  which  shall  be  declared 
by  the  wDl  of  her  husband,  duly  executed  as  aforesaid." 

By  §  9*  *'  Where  a  husband  shall  devise  any  land  out  of  which 
his  widow  would  be  entitled  to  dower  if  the  same  were  not  so 
devised,  or  any  estate  or  interest  therein,  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  his  widow,  such  widow  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of 
or  in  any  land  of  her  said  husband,  unless  a  contrary  intention 
shall  be  declared  by  his  will." 

§  10.  **  No  gift  or  bequest  made  by  any  husband  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow  of  or  out  of  his  personal  estate,  or  of 
or  out  of  any  of  his  land  not  liable  to  dower,  shall  defeat  or 
prejudice  her  right  to  dower,  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall 
be  declared  by  his  will." 

The  two  latter  sections  set  at  rest  a  question  that  frequently 
arose,  how  far  a  wife  was  precluded,  by  a  benefit  given  to  her 
by  the  will  of  her  husband,  from  claiming  dower  out  of  lands 
devised  by  such  will ;  for  if  the  gift  was  inconsistent  with  the 
claim  of  dower,  or  if  an  intention  could  be  gathered  from  the 
will  that  she  should  accept  it  in  lieu  of  dower,  she  could  not  take 
both,  but  was  put  to  her  election.  The  cases  upon  this  point 
were  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  hardly  reconcileable 
with  each  other.  Those  who  wish  to  refer  to  them  will  find 
them  collected  in  Powell  on  Devises,  by  Jarman,  1  vol. 
447 — 55 ;  and  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  by  Jacob,  c.  1 1. 

§  11.  «' Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  prevent  any 
court  of  equity  from  enforcing  any  covenant  or  agreement 
entered  into  by  or  on  the  part  of  any  husband  not  to  bar  the 
right  of  his  widow  to  dower  out  of  his  lands,  or  any  of  them." 

§  14.  '^  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  dower  of  any  widow 
who  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  married  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
and  shall  not  give  to  any  will,  deed,  contract,  engagement,  or 
charge  executed,  entered  into,  or  created  before  the  said  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
the  effect  of  defeating  or  prejudicing  any  right  to  dower." 

See  further,  as  to  oar  of  dower,  tits.  Uses  and  Trusts,  and 
Jointure.  And  as  to  forfeiture  thereof  by  the  crime  of  the  baron, 
ante,  II.,  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Forfeiture,  I. 

V.  Of  the  Remediesjbr  the  Recovery  of  Dower.'^ As  a  dowress 
has  no  right  of  entry  until  her  dower  is  assigned,  it  follows,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  she  cannot  enforce  its  assignment 
by  a  possessory  action.  Her  only  legal  remedy  is  by  a  writ  of 
dower,  unde  nihil  habet,  or  by  a  writ  of  right  of  dower  brought 
against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold ;  but  which  latter  writ  is 
never  resorted  to,  except  in  cases  where  the  former  cannot  be 
adopted.  Should  she  obtain  judgment,  dower  is  thereupon 
assigned  her  by  the  sheriff,  and  she  may  then  proceed  by  eject- 
ment to  recover  possession. 
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In  case  of  deforcement  of  dower>  by  not  assigning  any  dower 
to  the  widow  within  the  time  limited  by  law^  she  has  her 
remedy  by  writ  of  dower  unde  nihil  habel.  F,  N.  B.  147.  But 
if  she  be  deforced  of  part  only  of  her  dower,  she  cannot  then 
say  that  nihil  hahcl ;  and  therefore  she  may  have  recourse  to 
another  action  by  writ  of  right  of  dower ;  which  is  a  more 
general  remedy^  extending  either  to  part  or  the  whole,  and  is 
(with  regard  to  her  claim)  of  the  same  nature  as  the  grand 
writ  of  right  is  with  regard  to  claims  in  fee-simple.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  heir  (being  within  age)  or  his  guardian 
assign  her  more  than  she  ought  to  have,  this  may  be  remedied 
by  a  writ  of  admeasurement  of  dower.  F.  N,  B.  16.  148  : 
Finch.  L.  314.     Slat.  Wesim.  2.  IS  Ed.  1.  c  7- 

A  wife  may  have  her  rvril  of  dower  against  an  heir,  an 
alienee,  a  disseisor,  &c.,  or  against  any  one  that  has  power  to 
assign  dower:  if  the  lord  enters  on  the  land  for  an  escheat, 
she  may  bring  it  against  him ;  but  to  the  king  she  must  sue  by 
petition.  9  Rep.  10:  Plowd.  141  :  Dyer,  263:  Co.  Lit.  59. 
This  writ  was  brought  against  eisht  persons  feoffees  of  the 
husband  after  marriage ;  two  confessed  the  action,  and  the 
other  six  pleaded  to  issue :  here  the  demandant  had  judgment 
to  recover  the  third  part  of  two  parts  of  the  land,  in  eight  parts 
to  be  divided;  and,  after  the  issue  being  found  for  the  de- 
mandant against  the  other  six,  she  recovered  against  them  the 
third  part  of  the  six  parts  of  the  same  land  as  her  dower. 
Dyer,  187:  Co.  Lit.  3^. 

Although  courts  of  equity  at  first  refused  to  interfere,  except 
where  a  dowress  laboured  under  some  difficulty  or  impediment 
in  prosecuting  her  rights  at  law,  they  have  latterly  assumed  a 
jurisdiction,  in  setting  out  dower,  which  has  rendered  the 
bringing  of  a  writ  of  dower  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence.  But 
whenever  the  title  of  the  dowress  has  been  disputed  upon  a  bill 
in  equity  for  a  commission  to  set  out  dower,  the  plaintiff  has 
been  sent  to  try  her  right  at  law.  2  Bro.  C.  C  631.  633 : 
2  Fes.  Jun.  128. 

In  an  action  of  dower  the  first  process  is  summons  to  appear : 
and  if  the  tenant  or  defendant  neglects,  or  does  not  cast  an  essoin, 
a  grand  cape  lies  to  seize  the  lands,  &c.  By  stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  3. 
every  summons  on  the  land  is  to  be  made  fourteen  days  before 
the  return  of  the  writ,  and  proclamation  made  at  the  church  door 
on  a  Sunday,  or  else  no  grand  cape  to  be  awarded,  but  an  alias 
and  pluries  summons  till  proclamation.  But  on  the  return  of 
the  writ  of  summons,  the  attorney  for  the  tenant  or  defendant 
may  enter  with  the  filazer  that  the  tenant  appears  and  prays 
view,  &C.  Then  passes  in  some  cases  a  writ  of  view  whereby 
the  sheriff  is  to  show  the  tenant's  land  ;  upon  the  return 
whereof  the  tenant's  attorney  takes  a  declaration,  and  puts  in 
a  plea:  the  most  general  one  is  ne  ungues  seizie.  Sec,  viz, 
the  husband  was  never  seised  of  any  estate  whereof  the  wife 
can  be  endowed.  When  issue  is  joined  you  proceed  to  trial, 
as  in  other  actions :  upon  the  trial  the  jury  are  to  ^ve  damages 
for  the  mesne  profits  from  the  death  of  the  husbsuad  (if  he  die 
seised),  for  which  execution  shall  be  made  out ;  and  then  you 
have  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  to  give  possession  of  a  third  part  of 
the  lands.  The  sheriff  may  give  possession  or  seisin  to  the 
woman  by  a  clod,  or  by  grass  growing  on  the  land,  or  by  any 
beast  thereon.  40  Ed.  3:  Fitz.  Ihwer,  48.  See  Impey's 
Sheriff. 

In  case  there  be  any  thing  objected,  precedent  to  the  title  of 
dower,  such  as  an  outstanding  term  of  years,  a  widow  may 
nevertheless  recover  her  dower  with  a  eesset  executio  during 
the  term.  1  Nels.  684. 687:  1  Salk.  291*  Judgment  in  dower 
is  to  recover  a  third  part  of  lands  and  tenements  by  metes  and 
bounds. 

A  writ  of  dower  was  not  within  any  of  the  former  statutes 
of  limitations,  and  might  be  brought  at  any  distance  of  time ; 
but  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c  27.  §  2.  limits  the  period  to  twenty 
years  after  the  right  of  the  claimant  first  accrues. 

Dower  being  a  real  action  no  damages  were  recoverable 
at  common  law.  They  are,  however,  given  by  the  stal.  of 
Merlon,  c.  1 ;  but  that  statute  extends  only  to  the  writ  of 


dower  unde  nihil  habel,  and  not  to  the  wril  of  right  of  dower, 
because  they  are  intended  as  a  compensation  tor  the  deien* 
lion  of  the  possession  ;  and  on  writs  of  right,  where  the  righi 
itself  is  questionable,  no  damages  are  given,  because  do  witM^ 
is  done  till  the  right  be  determined.  Also  that  statute  exteim 
only  to  lands  whereof  the  husband  died  seised ;  and  therefore 
judgment  for  the  damages  was  reversed,  because  the  jury  did 
not  find  that  the  husband  died  seised ;  for  otherwise  she  shall 
have  no  damage.  Where  the  husband  aliens  and  takes  heuck  an 
estate  for  life,  the  wife  shall  recover  dower,  but  no  damages ; 
because  this  dying  seised  was  only  of  an  estate  oijreekold,  not 
of  the  inheritance;  but  if  he  makes  a  lease  for  years  only, 
rendering  rent,  she  shall  recover  a  third  part  of  the  reverskm, 
with  a  third  part  of  the  rent  and  damages,  because  there  he  diet 
seLsed  as  the  statute  ^)eak9.  Lit.  Co.  32.  b. :  Iher,  284.  pL  SSz 
Yelv.  112 :  Doctor  ^  Stud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  5  166:  2  Inst.  80. 

Damages  must  be  after  demand  of  dower,  for  the  heir  is  not 
bound  to  assign  this  provision  till  demanded^  because  the  law 
casts  the  freehold  of  the  whole  upon  him,  which  he  cannot 
divide  without  the  concurrence  of  the  wife :  but  a  demand  m 
pais  before  good  testimony  is  sufficient;  and  if  the  heir  appear 
the  first  day  on  summons,  and  plead  that  he  hath  always  been 
ready,  and  still  is,  to  render  her  dower,  she  may  pl^d  audi 
reijuest,  and  issue  may  be  taken  upcm  it :  but  ^e  feoffee  oftiU 
heir  cannot  plead  tout  temps  prist,  because  he  had  not  the  land 
all  the  time  since  the  death  of  the  ancestcnr,  and  therefore  she 
shall  recover  the  mesne  profits  and  damages  against  him  ;  and 
if  he  hath  not  provided  his  indemnity,  and  recompence  agajpft 
the  heir,  it  is  his  own  folly.    Co.  Lit.  32. 

Damages  are  given  in  dower  from  the  death  of  the  hudband, 
and  to  the  return  of  the  writ  of  inquiry,  though  the  writ  of 
seisin  issued  a  year  before,  but  was  not  executed.  Hardw.  I9. 
&c  Where  there  are  two  joint-tenants  in  dower,  and  one  die* 
after  judgment  for  damages,  and  his  heir  and  the  other  jctnV- 
tenant  bring  error,  the  value  from  the  time  of  the  judgment 
to  the  affirmance  cannot  be  recovered  against  the  surviving 
plaintiff  in  error  only.  Id.  50.  See  2  Stra.  271.  On  a  writ 
of  dower  damages  cannot  be  awarded  by  I6  Car,  2.  without 
speeding  a  writ  of  inquiry.     Hardw.  51. 

Until  recently  there  was  no  limitation  in  equity  to  arrears  in 
dower  any  more  than  at  law  without  a  spedu  ground ;  9  Fes. 
222 ;  but  by  the  3  and  ^  fV.^c.  27.  §  41.  no  arrears  of  dower, 
or  any  damages  on  account  of  such  arrears,  shall  be  recovered 
for  a  longer  period  than  six  years  before  the  commencement 
of  any  action  or  suit. 

pOWL  AND  DEAL.  A  division:  from  the  Brit,  dai, 
divisio,  from  the  Sax.  dtelan,  L  e.  dividere,  and  from  thence 
come  the  word  dealing.  So  the  stones  which  are  laid  to  the 
boundaries  of  lands  are  called  dowle  stones,  i,  e.  such  as  divide 
the  land.     CoweL 

DOWRY,  dos  mulieris.^  Was  in  ancient  time  applied  to 
that  which  the  wife  brings  her  husband  in  marriage;  othei^ 
wise  called  maritagium,  or  marriage  goods:  but  these  are 
termed  more  properly  soods  given  in  marriage,  and  the 
marriage  portion.  Co.  Lit.  31«  This  word  is  'often  con- 
founded with  dower ;  though  it  hath  a  difierent  meaning. 

DOZE  IN.  A  territory  or  jurisdiction,  mentioned  in  the 
statute  of  Fiew  and  Frankpledge,  slat.  18  E4L  2.  See  Dedner*. 

DOZEN  PEERS,  were  twdve  peers,  assigned  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  barons  in  the  reign  of  King  I^niy  III.  to  be 
privy  councillors  to  the  king,  or  rather  consertfoiors  of  the 
kingdom. 

DRACO  REGIS.  The  standard  ensign,  or  mifitaiy  colours, 
borne  in  war,  by  our  ancient  kings,  miving  the  figure  of  a 
dr^n  painted  on  them.     Rog.  Hwed.  sub.  ohm.  Ugi. 

DRAGS,  seem  to  be  floating  pieces  of  timber  so  Joined 
together,  that  by  swimming  on  the  water  they  may  bear  a 
burden  or  load  of  other  things  down  a  river.  SlaL  6  H.  6.  c.  15. 

DRAMATIC  LITERARY  PROPERTY  has  at  length 
received  from  the  legislature  the  protection  of  which  it  stood 
so  much  in  need. 


D  R  A 


D  R  O 


By.  8  FT.  4.  c.  15.  §  1.  "  the  author  of  any  tragedy,  comedy, 
play,  opera,  farce,  or  any  other  dramatic  piece  or  entertainment, 
composed,  and  not  printed  and  published  by  the  author  thereof 
or  his  assignee,  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  composed,  and  not 
printed  or  published  by  the  author  thereof  or  his  assignee,  or 
the  assignee  of  such  author,  shall  have  as  his  own  property  the 
sole  liberty  of  representing,  or  causing  to  be  represented,  at 
any  place  or  places  of  dramatic  entertainment  whatsoever,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand, 
in  Uie  Isles  of  Man,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  any  such  production  as  aforesaid,  not 
printed  and  published  by  the  author  thereof  or  his  assignee, 
and  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  proprietor  thereof;  and 
that  the  author  of  any  such  production,  printed  and  published 
within  ten  years  before  the  passing  of  this  act  by  the  author 
thereof  or  his  assignee,  or  which  shaU  hereafter  be  so  printed 
and  published,  or  the  assignee  of  such  author,  shall,  from  the 
time  of  passing  this  act,  or  from  the  time  of  such  publication 
respectively,  until  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  from  the  day 
of  such  first  publication  of  the  same,  and  also,  if  the  author  or 
authors,  or  the  survivor  of  the  authors,  shall  be  living  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  during  the  residue  of  his  natural  life,  have 
as  his  own  property  the  sole  liberty  of  representing,  or  causing 
to  be  represented,  the  same  at  any  such  place  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the 
proprietor  thereof:  provided  nevertheless,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  contained  shall  prejudice,  alter,  or  affect  the  right  or  autho- 
rity of  any  person  to  represent  or  cause  to  be  represented,  at 
any  place  or  places  of  dramatic  entertainment  whatsoever,  any 
sach  production  as  aforesaid,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  author 
thereof  or  his  assignee  shall,  previously  to  the  passing  of  this 
act,  have  given  his  consent  to  or  authorized  such  representation, 
bat  that  such  sole  liberty  of  the  author  or  his  assignee  shall  be 
rabject  to  such  right  or  authority." 

By  §  2.  '*  if  any  person  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  such 
sole  liberty  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  act,  or 
right  of  the  author  or  his  assignee,  represent,  or  cause  to  be 
represented,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  author  or 
other  proprietor  first  had  and  obtained,  at  any  place  of  dramatic 
entertainment  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  any  such  production 
as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
liable  for  each  and  every  such  representation  to  the  payment  of 
an  amount  not  less  than  forty  shillings,  or  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  benefit  or  advantage  arising  from  such  representation, 
or  the  injury  or  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff*  therefrom,  which- 
ever shall  be  the  greater  damages,  to  ^e  author  or  other  pro- 
prietor of  such  production  so  represented  contrary  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  to  be  recovered,  together  with 
doaUe  costs  of  suit,  by  such  author  or  other  proprietors,  in  any 
court  having  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  in  that  part  of  the  said 
United  Kingdom  or  of  the  British  dominions  in  which  the 
offence  shall  be  committed;  and  in  every  such  proceeding 
where  the  sole  liberty  of  such  author  or  his  assignee  as  afore- 
nd  shall  be  subject  to  such  ri^ht  or  authority  as  aforesaid,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  plaintiff*  to  state  that  he  has  such  sole 
Eberty^  without  stating  the  same  to  be  subject  to  such  right  or 
authcoity,  or  otherwise  mentioning  the  same." 

§  3.  lunits  the  time  for  bringing  any  action  under  the  act  to 
twdve  calendar  months  after  the  commission  of  the  ofi*enoe. 
See  tit.  Liierary  Property. 

DRANA.  A  drain  or  water-course;  sometimes  written 
dreeea.  MSS.  antiq. 

DRAPERY,  pannaria.1  Is  used  as  a  head  in  our  old  statute 
books,  extended  to  the  mddng  and  manufacturing  of  all  sorts 
of  woc^en  clothes.     See  tits.  Clothiers^  Manufacturers. 

DRAUGHTS.    See  BiiU  of  Exchange. 

DRAW-LATCHES,  were  thieves  and  robbers :  Lambert, 
in  his  Eiren,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  calls  them  thieves,  masters,  and 
rtAerdsmen  ;  the  last  two  words  are  grown  out  of  use.  They 
are  mentioned  in  stats.  5  Ed.  3.  c.  14.  and  7  R.  2.  c.  5. 

DRAWN-TITHES.    See  Tithes,  V. 

TOL.  I. 


DREDGE  Net  or  Enoine,  using  within  the  limits  of 
oyster  fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters,  or  oyster 
brood,  a  misdemeanor,  punisiiable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  SQ. 

DREDGERMEN.  Fishers  for  oysters,  &c  Stat.  2  G.  2. 
c.  19.     See  tits.  Fish,  Oysters. 

DREIT-DREIT,  or  DROIT-DROIT,  jus  dupUcatum.'} 
Aro  words  signif3ring  formerly  a  double  right,  viz.  of  posses- 
sion, and  of  property  or  interest.  Bract,  lib.  4.  cap.  27 : 
Co.  Lit.  266.     See  2  Comm.  I99.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Estate. 

DRENCHES,  or  DRENGES,  drengi.'\  Tenants  in  capite. 
Mon.  Angl.  torn.  2.foL  598.  And,  according  to  Spelman,  they 
are  such  as  at  the  coming  of  William,  the  Conqueror,  being  put 
out  of  their  estates,  were  afterwards  restored  thereto,  on  their 
making  it  appear  that  they  were  owners  thereof,  and  neither  in 
auxilio,  or  consiUo,  against  him.     Spelm. 

DRENGAGE,  drengagium.1  The  tenure  by  which  the 
drenches  or  drenses  held  their  lands.  Trin.  21  Ed.  3  :  Ebor, 
and  Northumberland,  Rot.  I9I. 

DRIFT  OF  THE  FOREST,  agUatio  animalium  in  fo- 
resta."^  A  view  or  examination  of  what  cattle  are  in  tliQ  forest, 
that  It  may  be  known  whether  it  be  surcharged  or  not ;  and 
whose  the  beasts  are,  and  whether  they  are  commonable,  &c 
These  drif^  are  made  at  certain  times  in  the  year  by  the 
officers  of  the  forest ;  when  all  the  cattle  of  the  forest  aro 
driven  into  some  pound  or  place  inclosed,  for  the  purposes 
aforementioned,  and  to  the  end  it  may  be  discovered  whether 
any  cattle  of  strangers  be  thero,  which  ought  not  to  common. 
Mann.  par.  2.  c.  15  :  Stat.  32  H.  8.C.13:  4  Inst.  309.  See 
tit.  Forest. 

DRINKLEAN,  in  some  records  potura  drinkleanJ]  A  con- 
tribution of  tenants  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  towards  a 
potation,  or  ale,  provided  to  entertain  the  lord,  or  his  steward. 

DROFDENN.  Among  the  Saxons  a  grove  or  woody  place, 
whero  cattle  wero  kept ;  and  the  keeper  of  them  was  called 
drqfman.   Domesday. 

DROFLAND,  or  DRYFLAND,  Saxon.]  A  tribute  or 
yearly  payment  made  by  some  tenants  to  the  king,  or  their 
landlords,  for  driving  their  cattle  through  a  manor  to  fairs  or 
markets.     CoweL 

DROIT,  right.2  Is  the  highest  writ  of  all  other  real  writs 
whatsoever,  and  hath  the  greatest  respect,  and  the  most  assured 
and  final  judgment;  and  therefore  is  called  a  writ  of  right,  and 
in  the  old  books  droit.  Co.  Lit.  158.    There  aro  divers  of  these 

writs  used  in  our  law, 

«« 

As  to  all  which  several 

writs  of   right,    and   their 

>  various  uses,  see  Recto  and 

Writs  ;  and  the  several  titles 

to  which  these  writs  belong. 


Droit  ds  Advowson. 
Droit  de  Doweb. 
Droit  de  G^irde. 
Droit  Patent. 
Droit  Rationabili  parte. 
Droit  sub  Disclaimer. 


Droit  de  Entrie,  right  of  entry,  is  when  one  seised  of 
land  in  fee  is  thereof  disseised,  he  hath  right  to  enter  into  the 
land,  and  may  do  so  when  he  will,  or  have  a  writ  of  right 
against  the  disseisor.     Terms  de  la  Ley.    See  Entry. 

By  3  and  4  fT.  4.  §  26.  no  writ  of  right,  or  real  or  mixed 
action  (except  a  writ  of  right  of  dower,  or  writ  of  dower  unde 
nihil  habet,  a  quare  impedit,  or  an  ejectment),  and  no  plaint  in 
the  naturo  of  any  such  writ  or  action  (except  a  plaint  for  free* 
bench  or  dower),  shall  be  brought  after  the  31st  December, 
1834;  which  time,  by  §  37*  is  prolonged  till  the  1st  June, 
1835,  in  cases  whero  persons  not  having  a  right  of  entry  aro 
entitled  to  maintain  any  such  writ  or  action  in  respect  of  any  land. 

Provided  (§  38)  that  when  any  person,  whose  riffht  of  entry 
to  any  land,  shall  have  been  taken  away  by  any  descent  cast, 
discontinuance,  or  warranty,  might  maintain  any  such  writ  or 
action,  such  writ  or  action  may  be  brought  after  the  1st  June, 
1833,  but  only  within  the  period  during  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  an  entry  might  have  been  made 
upon  the  same  land  by  the  person  bringing  such  writ  or  action 
if  his  right  df  entry  had  not  been  so  twn  away. 
3p 
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DROMOES,  DROMOS,  DROMUNDA.  Ships  of  great 
burden^  men-of-war.  Walsing,  Anno  1292 :  Mat.  Paris,  sub. 
ann.'ligi. 

DROVERS.  Those  that  buy  cattle  in  one  place  to  sell  in 
another.  fVUles,  SgO.  By  5  Eliz,  c.  12.  they  are  to  be  married 
men  and  householders^  and  to  be  licensed^  but  that  part  of 
the  statute  directing  them  to  be  married  and  householders  is 
totally  disregarded.  They  are  now  subject  to  the  bankrupt 
laws,  not  being  excepted  in  the  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  See  further  tit. 
CaUle. 

DRUGGERIA.     A  place  of  drugs,  or  drugster's  shop. 

DRUNKENNESS,  is  an  ofience  for  which  a  man  may 
be  punished  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  as  well  as  by  justices 
of  peace,  by  statute. 

By  stats.  4  Jac.  1.  c.  5  :  21  Jac.  I.e.?.  any  person  convicted 
of  drunkenness  before  a  justice,  on  view,  confession,  or  oath  of 
one  witness,  shall  forfeit  five  shillings  for  the  first  offence,  to 
be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods ;  and,  for  want  of  a 
distress,  shall  sit  in  the  stocks  six  hours ;  and  for  the  second 
offence  be  bound  with  two  sureties  in  ten  pounds  each  to  be  of 
good  behaviour. 

Tippling  is  a  species  of  drunkenness.  By  stat.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  9* 
5  2,  3 :  7  Jac.  1.  c.  10 :  21  Jac.  I.  c.  7.  §  4 :  1  Car.  1.  c.  4.  if 
any  innkeeper,  victualler,  or  alehouse-keeper,  shall  suffer  any 
person  (except  persons  invited  by  travellers,  labouring-people  at 
their  dinner  hour,  or  workmen  following  their  employment  in 
any  city,  &c.,  and  lodging  at  any  inn)  to  continue  drinking  or 
tippling  in  his  house,  he  shall  forfeit  10^.  to  the  poor,  to  be 
recovered  by  distress,  &c.,  or  be  committed  till  payment ;  and 
be  disabled  to  keep  an  alehouse  for  three  years. 

By  stats.  4  Jac-  1.  c.  5.  §  4 :  1  Jac.  I.  c.  9*  21  Jac»  I.e.  7 : 
1  Car,  1.  c.  4.  the  persons  tippling  shall  forfeit  3s,  4ed.,  or  be 
set  in  the  stocks  for  four  hours. 

He  who  is  guilty  of  any  crime,  through  his  own  voluntary 
drunkenness,  shall  be  punished  for  it  as  if  he  had  been  sober. 
Co.  Lit.  247 :  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  S:  9,  Coke  Rep.  573.  It  has  been 
held  that  drunkenness  is  a  sufficient  cause  to  remove  a  magis- 
trate: and  the  prosecution  for  this  offence,  by  stat.  4  Jac.  1. 
c.  5.  was  to  be,  and  still  may  be,  before  justices  of  peace  in 
their  sessions,  by  way  of  indictment,  &c. 

Equity  will  not  in  eeneral  relieve  against  a  bond,  &c.  ^ven 
by  a  man  when  drunK,  unless  the  drunkenness  is  occasioned 
through  the  management  or  contrivance  of  him  to  whom  it 
is  given.  3  P.  Wit.  130.  in  n.:  1  Inst.  247:  Plowd.  19: 
18  Kes,  12:  1  Ves.  ^  Bea.  30.  But  Lord  EUenborough  held 
mere  intoxication  good  evidence  on  a  plea  of  non  est  factum  to 
a  bond.  3  Camp.  34.  And  see  1  Blish,  1  tlO :  and  observa- 
tions of  Sir  William  Grant,  18  Ves.  10.  And  this  is  accord- 
ing to  the  Scotch  law.  3  Camp.  35.  And  see  this  Diet.  tits. 
Bond,  Fraud,  Chancery. 

DRY  EXCHANGE,  cambium  siccum.']  A  term  invented 
in  former  times  for  the  disguising  and  covering  of  usuru  ;  in 
which  something  was  pretended  to  pass  on  both  sides,  whereas 
in  truth  nothing  passed  but  on  one  side,  in  which  respect  it 
was  called  dry.     Stat.  3  H.^.c.  5.     See  CoweL 

DRY  Ml/LTURES.  Quantities  of  corn  paid  to  a  mill, 
whether  the  payers  grind  or  not.     Scotch  Diet. 

DRY  RENT.  A  rent  reserved  without  clause  of  distress. 
See  Rent-Seek, 

DUCES  TECUM,  bring  with  thee,"]  Is  a  writ  command- 
ing a  person  to  appear  at  a  certain  day  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  to  bring  with  him  some  writings,  evidences,  or  other 
things,  which  the  court  would  view.  Keg.  Orig,  Subpoenas 
duces  tecum  are  also  often  sued  out  at  common  law,  to  compel 
witnesses  to  produce,  on  trials  at  Nisi  Prius,  deeds,  bonds, 
lulls,  notes,  books,  or  memorandums,  &c.,  which  are  in  their 
custody  or  power,  and  relate  to  the  issue  in  question.  But 
if  they  are  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  adverse  party  or 
his  attorney,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  notice  to  produce.  A 
court  will  compel  a  party  to  produce  the  documents  required, 
unless  their  production  "will  expose  him  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 


tion, or  to  some  kind  of  forfeiture.  2  Taunt,  115.  If  not  pro- 
duced parol  evidence  may  be  given  of  the  contents.  See  tits. 
Evidence,  TriaL 

Duces  tecum  licet  languidus.  A  writ  directed  to  tlie 
sheriff^  upon  a  return  that  he  cannot  brine  his  prisoner  without 
danger  of  death,  he  beine  adeo  languidus;  then  the  court 
grants  a  habeas  corpus  in  the  nature  of  a  duces  tecum  licet  lah* 
guidus.  Book  Entr,  But  this  is  now  out  of  use :  and  where 
the  person's  life  would  be  endangered  by  removal,  the  law  wiU 
not  admit  it  to  be  done. 

DUCHY-COURT  OF  LA^NC ASTER,  See  tits.  Cka»- 
cellar  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Caunties^Palatine. 

DUCKING-STOOL.    See  Castigatory, 

DUEL,  duellum.l  In  our  ancient  law  is  a  fight  between 
persons  in  a  doubtful  case  for  the  trial  of  the  truth.  Fleta, 
See  tit.  BatteL  But  this  kind  of  duel  is  disused ;  and  what  if 
now  called  a  duel  is  a  fight  between  two  persons  upon  some 
quarrel  precedent ;  wherem  if  either  be  killed  the  other  princqial 
and  the  seconds  are  guilty  of  murder,  and  whether  the  seconds 
fight  or  not.     H.  P,  C,  ATJ-  51, 

If  two  persons  quarrel  over-night,  and  appoint  to  fight  the 
next  day;  or  quarrel  in  the  morning,  and  agree  to  fight  in 
the  afternoon;  or  such  a  considerable  time  after,  by  which  it 
may  be  presumed  the  blood  was  cooled ;  and  then  they  meet 
and  fight  a  duel,  and  one  kill  the  other,  it  is  murder.  3  Inst,  52 : 
H,  P.  C,  48  :  Kel.  56.  And  whenever  it  appear  that  he  who 
kills  another  in  a  duel,  or  fighting  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  was 
master  of  his  temper  at  the  time,  he  is  guilty  of  murder ;  as  if, 
after  the  quarrel,  he  fall  into  anot&r  discourse,  and  talk 
calmly  thereon;  or  all^e  that  the  place  where  the  quarrd 
happens  is  not  convenient  for  fighting ;  or  that  his  shoes  are 
too  high  if  he  should  fight  at  present,  &c.  KeL  56: 
1  Lev.  180. 

If  one  chaUense  another,  who  refuses  to  meet  him,  but  tells 
him  that  he  shtul  go  the  next  day  to  such  a  place  about  busi- 
ness, and  then  the  challenger  meets  him  on  the  road,  and 
assaults  the  other ;  if  the  other  in  this  case  kill  him,  it  will  be 
only  manslaughter ;  for  there  is  no  acceptance  of  the  challenge, 
or  agreement  to  fight :  and  if  the  person  challenged  lefuaeth 
to  meet  the  challenger,  but  tells  him  that  he  wears  a  swocd, 
and  is  always  ready  to  defend  himself,  if  then  the  challenger 
attack  him,  and  is  killed  by  the  other,  it  is  nether  murder  nor 
manslaughter,  if  necessary  in  his  own  defence.     KeL  56, 

If  one  kill  another  in  a  deliberate  duel,  under  provocation 
of  charges  against  his  character  and  conduct,  however  grievous, 
it  is  murder  in  him  and  his  second :  and  therefore  the  bare 
incitement  to  fight,  though  under  such  provocation,  is  in  itself 
a  very  high  misdemeanor,  though  no  consequence  ensue  thereon 
against  the  peace.     3  East's  Rep,  581. 

An  endeavour  to  provoke  another  to  commit  the  misde- 
meanor of  sending  a  challenge  to  fight,  is  itself  an  indict- 
able misdemeanor,  particularly  where  such  provocation  is 
given  by  a  writing,  containing  libellous  matter,  and  aU^^ 
to  have  been  done  with  intent  to  do  the  party  bodily  harrn^ 
and  to  break  the  king's  peace :  the  sending  such  writing  being 
an  act  done  towards  procuring  the  commission  of  the  misde- 
meanor meant  to  be  accomplished.     6  East's  Rep,  464. 

See  further,  tits.  Murder^  Challenge  to  Fight, 

DUES,  ecclesiastical,  non-payment  of.  Various  dues  to  the 
clergy  are  cognizable  in  the  Spiritual  Court ;  which  makes 
decrees  for  their  actual  payment.  Offerings,  oblations,  and  ob^ 
ventiofts^  not  exceeding  the  value  of  40«.  may,  by  stat.  7  and  8 
fV.  3.  c.  6,  be  recover^  in  a  summary  way  before  two  justices 
of  peace. 

DUKE,  Lat.  dux,  Fr.  due,  d  ducendo.']  Signified  among 
the  ancient  Romans  ductorem  exerdtus,  such  as  led  their 
armies ;  since  which  they  were  called  duces,  and  were  governors 
of  provinces,  &c  In  some  nations  the  sovereigns  of  the  countiy 
are  called  l^  this  name ;  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  &c.  In  Eng- 
land the  title  of  duke  is  the  next  di^mity  to  the  Prince  a£ 
Wales:  and  the  first  duke  we  had  in  England  was  Edward 
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the  Black  Prince,  so  finned  in  our  English  histories  for  heroic 
actions,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  the  11th  year 
of  King  Edward  III.  ^4.  D.  1337 •  After  which  there  were 
more  made  in  such  manner  as  that  their  titles  descended  to 
their  posterity.  They  are  created  with  solemnity,  per  cincturam 
gladii,  cappag  ei  circuU  aurei,  in  capiie  impontknenu  Cambd, 
Brit.  p.  166.    See  tit.  Peer. 

DUM  FUIT  INFRA  £TAT£M,  tvhiU  he  was  wUhin 
age.^  A  writ  whereby  one  who  had  made  a  feofiment  of  his 
liuids  while  an  infant,  when  he  came  of  full  age,  might  recover 
those  lands  and  tenements  which  were  so  aliened ;  and,  within 
age,  he  might  enter  into  the  land,  and  take  it  back  again,  and 
by  his  entry  he  should  be  remitted  to  his  ancestor's  rl^ht. 
Nai.  Br.  42(^  And  after  the  death  of  the  infiemt  his  heir  might 
have  had  this  writ.  F.  N.  B.  192.  G.l:  Co.  Lii.  247,  h.  If 
the  husband  and  wife  alien  the  wife's  land  during  the  nonage 
of  both  of  them,  the  wife,  at  her  full  age,  after  the  death  of 
the  husband,  shall  have  a  writ  of  dumfuit  infra  asiatem. 
M.  14t  Ed.  3.  By  this  writ  to  the  sheriff  he  diall  command 
A.,  that  he  render  to  B.,  who  is  of  fidl  age,  two  messuages  and 
lands,  &c  which  B.  demised  to  him  while  he  was  within  age,  as 
he  saith,  or  into  which  the  said  A.  hath  not  entered  but  by 
C,  to  whom  the  said  B.  the  same  demised ;  and  unless,  &c. 
F.  N.  B.  477.     See  tit.  Infant. 

DUM  FUIT  IN  PRISON  A,  whiU  he  was  in  prison.^  Is 
a  writ  of  entry  that  lay  to  restore  a  man  to  his  lands  who  had 
aliened  them  under  duress  of  imprisonment.     2  Inst.  482. 

DUM  NON  FUIT  COMPOS  MENTIS,  whiU  he  was 
not  of  sound  fmnd."]  Is  a  writ  that  lay  where  a  man,  not  of 
sound  memory,  aliened  any  lands  or  tenements,  against  the 
alienee.  And  he  shall  alleee  that  he  was  not  of  sane  memory, 
but,  being  visited  by  infirmity,  lost  his  discretion  for  a  time,  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  making  a  mnt,  &c.  New  Nat.  Brit. 
449.     See  F.  N.  B.  202  ;  and  tits.Disabiliiy,  Lunatic, 

The  above  writs  are  among  those  which,  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4. 
c  27.  §  36.  are  to  be  abolished  after  the  1st  June,  1834. 

DUN,  down,  which  termination  is  now  varied  into  don.  It 
signifies  a  mountain  or  high  open  place ;  so  that  the  names  of 
those  towns  which  end  in  dun,  or  don,  as  Ashdon^  &c,  were 
either  built  on  hills,  or  near  them  in  open  places.     Domes-day, 

DUNSETTS.     Those  who  dwell  on  hills  or  mountains. 

DUNUM,  DuNA,  dunnarium.   A  down  or  hill.  Chart.  MSS. 

DUODENA.    A  iury  of  twelve  men.     Walsing.  256. 

DUODENA  MANU.  Twelve  witnesses  to  purge  a  cri- 
minal of  an  ofience.  See  tits.  Jurare  Duodecimd  Manu;  Wager 
of  Law. 

DUPLEX  QUERELA.  A  process  ecclesiastical.  See 
tits.  Double  Quarrel,  Quare  Impedtt. 

DUPLICATE,  is  used  for  the  second  letters-patent,  granted 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  a  case  wherein  he  had  before  done 
the  same,  which  were  therefore  thought  void.  Cramp.  Jurisd. 
fol.  215.  But  it  is  more  commonly  a  copy  or  transcript  of 
any  deed  or  writing,  account,  &c.  or  a  second  letter,  written 
and  sent  to  the  same  party  and  purpose  as  a  former,  or  a  copy 
of  dispatches,  for  fear  of  a  miscarriage  of  the  first,  or  for  other 
reasons.  See  stal,  4  Car.  2.  c.  10.  See  also  tits.  Insolvent, 
pawnbrokers. 

DUPLICITY,  in  pleading.  See  tits.  Double  Plea, 
Pleading. 

DURANTE  ABSENTIA,  during  absence.']  An  adminis- 
tration  granted  when  the  executor  is  out  of  the  realm,  to  con- 
tinue  in  force  until  his  return.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  Es:ecutor. 

DURANTE  MINORE  iETATE,  during  minority.^  An 
administration  granted  during  the  minority  of  an  inlant  exe- 
cutor, or  infant  next  of  kin.     See  tits.  Executor,  Infant. 

DURDEN.     A  thicket  of  wood  in  a  valley.     CoweL 

DURESS,  durities,  constraint.]  Whatever  is  done  by  a  man 
to  save  either  life  or  limb  is  looked  upon  as  done  by  the  high- 
est necessity  and  compulsion.  Therefore,  if  a  man,  through 
fear  of  death  or  mayhem,  is  prevailed  upon  to  execute  a  deed, 
mr  do  any  other  l^al  act,  these,  though  accompanied  with  all 


other  requisite  solemnities,  may  be  afterwards  avoided,  if  forced 
upon  him  by  a  well-ffrounded  apprehension  of  losing  his  life, 
or  even  his  limbs,  in  case  of  non-compliance.  2  Inst.  483. 
And  the  same  is  also  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  commission  of 
many  misdemeanors.  The  constraint  a  man  is  under  in  these 
circumstances  is  called  in  law  duress;  of  which  there  are  two 
sorts,  duress  of  imprisonment,  where  a  man  actually  loses  his 
liberty ;  and  duress  per  minas  (by  threats),  where  the  hard- 
ship is  only  threatened  and  impending. 

If  a  man  is  under  duress  of  imprisonment  or  illegal  restraint 
of  liberty,  until  he  seals  a  bond  or  the  like,  he  may  allege  this 
duress,  and  avoid  the  extorted  bond.  But  if  a  man  be  lawfully 
imprisoned,  and  either  to  procure  his  discharge,  or  on  any  other 
fair  account,  seals  a  bond  or  deed,  this  is  not  by  duress  of  im- 
prisonment, and  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  avoid  it.  2  Inst.  482. 
Duress  per  minas,  is  either  for  fear  of  loss  of  life,  or  else  for 
fear  of  mayhem  or  loss  of  limb.  And  this  fear  must  be  upon 
sufficient  reason  :  non  suspicio  cujuslibet  vani  et  meticulosi  homi- 
nis,  sed  talis  qui  possU  cadere  in  virum  constantem.  Bract.  1 2. 
c.  5.  A  fear  01  battery  (or  being  beaten)  though  never  so 
well  grounded,  is  no  duress ;  neither  is  the  fear  of  having  one's 
house  burned,  or  one's  goods  taken  away  and  destroyed; 
becuuse  in  these  cases,  should  the  threat  be  performed,  a  man 
may  have  satisfaction,  by  recovering  equivalent  damages ;  but 
no  suitable  atonement  can  be  made  for  the  loss  of  life  or  limb. 
2  Inst.  483.     See  1  Comrn.  181—6. 

As  to  criminal  cases. — In  time  of  war  or  rebellion  a  man 
may  be  justified  in  doing  many  treasonable  acts  by  compulsion 
of  the  enemy  or  rebels,  which  would  admit  of  no  excuse  in 
time  of  peace.  1  HaL  P.  C.  50.  This,  however,  seems  only, 
or  at  least  principally,  to  hold  as  to  positive  crimes,  so  created 
by  the  laws  of  society,  and  which,  therefore,  society  may 
excuse,  but  not  as  to  natural  offences  so  declared  by  the  laws 
of  God.  Therefore,  though  a  man  may  be  violently  assaulted, 
and  hath  no  other  possible  means  of  escaping  death  but  by 
killing  an  innocent  person,  this  fear  and  force  shall  not  acquit 
him  of  murder,  for  he  ought  rather  to  die  himself  than  escape 
by  such  means.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  51.  But  in  such  a  case  he  is 
permitted  to  kill  the  assailant ;  for  there  the  law  of  nature  and 
self-defence  have  made  him  his  own  protector.  4  Comm.  30. 
See  this  Diet.  tits.  Baron  and  Feme,  Felony,  Murder,  ^. 

By  the  acts  37  G.  3.  c.  123  :  50  G.  3.  c.  102  :  and  52  G.  3. 
c.  104.  persons  compelled  to  take  unlawful  oaths  are  declared 
not  to  be  justified  or  excused,  unless  they  declare  the  same 
(within  fourteen  days  in  England,  and  ten  in  Ireland)  to  some 
justice  of  the  peace.     See  Oaths,  unlatvful. 

Further  as  to  civil  cases. — It  has  been  adjudged,  that  if  a 
man  make  a  deed  by  duress  done  to  him,  by  taking  of  his 
cattle,  though  there  be  no  duress  to  his  person,  yet  tlus  shall 
avoid  the  deed.  2  Danv.  Abr.  686.  If  a  person  threaten 
another  to  make  a  deed  to  a  third  person,  it  is  by  duress,  and 
void,  as  if  such  third  person  had  made  the  threatening.  2  Inst. 
482  :  3  Inst.  92  :  4  Inst.  97.  And  where  a  man  is  imprisoned 
until  he  makes  a  bond  at  another  place ;  if  afterwards  he  doth 
it  when  at  large,  the  bond  is  by  duress,  and  void. 

If  a  person  be  arrested  upon  an  action  at  the  suit  of  another, 
and  -the  cause  of  action  is  not  good,  if  he  make  a  bond  to  a 
stranger,  it  is  not  duress,  though  if  he  make  it  to  the  plaintiff 
it  is;  and,  being  sued  upon  the  bond,  he  may  plead  it  was  made 
by  duress,  and  so  avoid  it ;  also  the  party  shall  have  an  action 
for  the  false  imprisonment  itself.  1  R^.  lip:  Perk.  §  16: 
Cramp.  Jur.  296' :  1  LU.  Abr.  494.  If  the  arrest  is  under 
colour  of  legal  process,  the  action  must  be  a  special  action  on 
the  case,  not  an  action  of  trespass  vt  et  amds. 

If  6ne  imprisoned  make  an  obligation  by  duress,  and  alVer  he 
is  at  large  takes  a  defeasance  upon  it,  this  will  estop  him  to  say 
it  was  made  per  duress.  And  where  A.  and  B.,  by  duress  to 
B.,  seal  a  bond  or  deed,  it  may  be  sbod  as  to  A.,  that  was  never 
threatened.  3  H.I6:  Bro.  17 :  Mich.  7  Jac.  1.  See 43  JS:^  3. 
c.  1 3  :  2  Danv.  686. 

A  man  shall  not  avoid  a  deed  by  duress  of  a  stranger ;  for  it 
3f2 
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hath  been  held  that  none  shall  avoid  his  own  bond  for  the 
imprisonment  or  danger  of  any  other  than  of  himself  only. 
Cro.  Jac.  1 87*  Yet  a  son  shall  avoid  his  deed  by  duress  of  the 
father,  and  the  husband  shall  avoid  a  deed  made  by  duress  of 
the  wife ;  though  a  servant  shall  not  avoid  a  deed  made  by 
duress  of  his  master,  or  the  master  the  deed  sealed  by  duress 
of  his  servant.  2  Danv.  6S6,  If  a  man  is  taken  by  virtue  of 
a  process  issuing  out  of  a  court  that  hath  not  power  to  grant 
it,  or  in  custody  on  a  false  charge  of  felony,  &c.  and  for  his 
enlargement  and  discharge  gives  bond,  &c.  this  may  be  avoided, 
as  taken  by  duress.     Cro.  EL  646 :  4  Inst,  97  :  Allen,  92. 

A  statute  merchant  may  be  avoided  by  audita  mierela, 
because  it  was  made  by  duress  or  imprisonment.  A  will  shall 
be  avoided  by  duress  or  menace  of  imprisonment.  A  feoff- 
ment made  by  duress  is  voidable,  but  not  void.  But  no  aver- 
ment shall  be  taken  against  a  deed  enrolled,  that  it  was  made 
by  duress.  1  Rd.  Ahr,  862 :  2  Danv,  685.  A  marriage  had 
by  duress  b  voidable:  and  by  stat.  31  H.  6.  c.  9*  obligations, 
statutes,  8tc.,  obtained  of  women  by  force,  to  marry  the  persons 
to  whom  made,  or  otherwise,  unless  for  a  just  debt,  are  declared 
void.  If  a  person  executes  a  deed  by  duress,  he  cannot  plead 
non  est  factum,  because  it  is  his  deed,  though  he  may  avoid  it 
by  special  pleading,  and  judgment  si  actio,  &c.  5  Rep.  11<). 
But  see  Mr.  Fraser's  note  to  this  place,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Reports,  Records  may  not  regularly  be  said  to  be  made  by 
duress,  and  therefore  shall  not  be  avoided  by  this  plea  or 
pretence.     2  Shep.  Ahr.  31 9* 

In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  if 
it  appear  that  the  defendant  drew  the  bill  without  considera- 
tion, and  under  duress,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  show 
that  he  gave  value  for  it,  although  it  was  indorsed  to  him 
before  it  became  due.  Duncan  v.  Scott,  1  Camp.  100.  See 
further,  this  Diet.  tits.  Fraud,  Fine,  &c. 

DURHAM.  The  bishopric  of  Durham  was  dissolved, 
and  the  king  to  have  all  the  lands,  &c.  by  a  stat.  7  Fd.  6.  not 
printed.  But  this  act  was  afterwards  repealed  by  stat.  1  Mary, 
St.  3.  c.  3.  apd  the  bishopric  newly  erected,  with  all  jurisdic- 
tion ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  annexed  to  the  county-palatine. 
The  justices  of  the  county-palatine  of  Durham  might  levy  fines 
of  lands  in  the  county :  and  writs  upon  proclamation,  &c.,  were 
to  be  directed  to  the  bishop.  Stats.  5  EUz.  c.  27 :  31  Eliz.  c.  2. 
Writs  to  elect  members  of  parliament  in  the  county-palatine  of 
Durham  shall  go  to  the  bishop  or  his  chancellor^  and  be 
returned  by  the  sheriff,  &c.  Stat.  25  Car.  2.  c.  9«  See  fur- 
ther, tit.  Counties- Palatine.  As  to  the  courts  of  which 
three  counties,  and  the  royal  franchise  of  Ely,  we  may  here 
insert  what  was  there  omitted.  They  arc  a  species  of  private 
courts  of  a  limited  local  jurisdiction,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  an  exclusive  cognizance  of  pleas  in  matters  both  of 
law  and  equity.  4  Inst.  213.  8:  Finch.  R.  452.  In  all 
these,  as  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  king's  ordinary 
writs  issuing  under  the  great  seal  out  of  Chancery  do  not 
run;  that  is,  they  are  of  no  force.  For  as,  originally,  all 
jura  regalia  were  granted  to  the  lords  of  these  counties- 
palatine,  they  had  of  course  the  sole  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  their  own  judges,  appointed  by  themselves,  and  not 
by  the  crown.  It  would  therefore  be  incongruous  foi>the 
king  to  send  his  writ  to  direct  the  judge  of  another's  court  in 
what  manner  to  administer  justice  between  the  suitors.  But 
when  the  privileges  of  these  counties-palatine  were  abridged 
by  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  24.  it  was  also  enacted,  that  all  writs  and 
process  should  be  made  in  the  kine's  name,  but  should  be  tested 
or  witnessed  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  franchise. 
Wherefore  all  writs  whereon  actions  are  founded,  and  which 
have  current  authority  here,  must  be  under  the  seal  of  their 
respective  franchises ;  the  two  former  of  which,  Chester  and 
Lancaster,  are  now  united  to  the  crown,  and  the  two  latter, 
Durham  and  Ely,  under  the  government  of  their  several 
bishops.  And  the  judges  of  assise  who  sit  therein  sit  by  virtue 
of  a  special  commission  from  the  owners  of  the  several  fran- 
chises, and  under  the  seal  thereof,  and  not  by  the  usual  com- 
missions under  the  great  seal  of  England.     3  Comm,  78. 


A  bail-bond  given  to  the  sheriff  of  Durham,  under  a  writ 
issued  immediately  from  the  Court  of  K.  B.  to  him,  is  not  void, 
though  the  court-palatine  might  have  interposed  and  rUimf<i 
the  privilege.     6  Term  Rep.  71. 

Where  eoods  w^re  seized  on  a  pone  per  vadios  out  of  the 
Court  of  Durham,  the  case  was  held  not  within  the  8  Amne, 
c.  14 ;  and  therefore  the  sheriff  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  land- 
lord half  a  year's  rent  then  due  before  he  removed  the  goods. 
6  Bam.  ^  Cres.  467. 

But  by  an  act  passed  in  the  11  G.  4.  and  1  W.  4.  c.  11.  the 
provisions  of  the  8  Anne,  c.  14.  are  extended  to  cases  of  eoods 
attached  by  virtue  of  any  writ  of  pone  per  vadios,  or  cf  any 
writ  of  extract  thereon,  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Durham. 

Durham,  Citt  of,  is  now  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who,  by  an  act  of  the  2  and  3  W.  4. 
obtained  leave  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  property  of  -Uieit 
church  for  its  institution  and  support. 

DURSLEY.  Signifies  hUnvs  without  wounding  or  Uood* 
shed,  vulgo  dry  blows.     Blount. 

DUSTY-FOOT.     See  Court  of  Piepowder. 

DUTIES  of  persons.  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  the  people, 
protection  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  ;  yet  they  are  reciprocally 
the  rights,  as  well  as  duties  of  each  other.  Allegiance  is  the 
right  of  the  magistrate,  and  protection  the  right  of  the  people 
1  Comm.  123. 

DUTY.  Any  thing  that  is  known  to  be  due  by  law^  and 
thereby  recoverable,  is  a  duty  before  it  is  recovered,  because  the 
party  interested  in  the  same  hath  power  to  recover  it.   I  UL  495. 

DWELLING-HOUSE.  A  man  may  assemUe  people 
together  lawfully  (at  least  if  they  do  not  exceed  eleven)  with- 
out danger  of  raising  a  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful  assembly,  in 
order  to  protect  and  defend  his  house,  which  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  in  any  other  case.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  547 :  4  Comm.  224t 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  11.  12.  burglary;  housebreaking 
and  stealing  to  any  amount ;  stealing  in  a  dweUing-house,  any 
person  beins  put  in  fear ;  or  stealing  therein  to  the  value  of  sL 
are  capital  felonies. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  2.  8.  setting  fire  to,  or  riotously 
demolishing,  or  begining  to  demolish,  any  dwelling-house  are 
the  like. 

By  2  and  3  W.  4.  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  to 
the  value  of  5/.  in  a  dwelling-house  is  abolished,  and  trans- 
portation for  life  substituted. 

See  tits.  Burglary,  Damages,  Hundred,  Rioi. 

p WINED.  Consumed;  from  whence  comes  the  word 
dwindle. 

DYEING.  Persons  stealing  any  cultivated  root  or  plant 
used  for  dying,  growing  in  any  land  not  being  a  garden, 
orchard,  or  nursery  ground,  are  punishable  summarily  by  one 
magistrate,  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  43.     See  tit.  Gardens. 

DYERS.  By  stat.  3  and  4  Ed.  6.  c.  2.  no  dyer  may  dye 
any  cloth  with  orchel,  or  with  Brazil,  to  make  a  false  colour  in 
cloth,  wool,  &c.  on  pain  of  20*.  By  stat.  23  Eliz.  c.  9.  dyers 
are  to  fix  a  seal  of  lead  to  cloths,  with  the  letter  M.  to  show 
that  they  are  well  mathered,  &c,  or  forfeit  Ss.  4^  per  yard. 
By  stat.  23  G.  3.  c.  1 5.  several  penalties  are  inflicted  on  dyers 
who  dye  any  cloths  deceitfully,  and  not  throughout  with  woad, 
indico,  and  mather;  dying  blue  with  logwood  to  forfeit  20L 
Dyers  in  London  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Dyer's 
Company,  who  may  appoint  searchers ;  and  out  of  their  lunits 
justices  of  the  peace  in  sessions  to  appoint  them:  opposing  the 
searchers  incurs  lOil  penalty.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Labourers, 
Lien,  Manufacturers. 

DYKE-REED,  rather  DYKE.REVE.  An  oflSccr  that 
hath  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  dykes  and  drains  in  fenny 
countries ;  as  of  Deeping  fens,  &c  mentioned  in  stat.  16  ofid  17 
Car.  2.  c.  11. 

DYRGE,  or  DIRGE.  A  mournful  song  over  the  dead, 
from  the  Teutonic  dyrke,  laudare,  to  praise  and  extol ;  whence 
it  is  a  laudatory  song.     CoweL 

DYRENUM.  A  ditty  or  song.  Fenire  cum  tolo  ac  pUmo 
dyreno;  to  sing  harvest  home.     Paroch.  Aniiq.  320. 
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lALDING.    SeeAdeUng. 

EALDERMAN,  or  ealdarnuin,l  Amon^  the  Saxons  was 
as  much  as  earl  with  the  Danes.  Comb.  Brtt.  107*  Also  an 
elder^  senator,  &c.  Ealdermen,  or  aldermen,  are  now  those 
that  are  associated  to  the  mayor  or  chief  officer  in  the  common 
council  of  a  city  or  borough-town.  »Siat,  24  H,  8.  c  13.  See 
tits.  Aldermen:  Squire's  Ang.  Sax,  Gov*  107*  l6l.  220.  n, 
257.  n. :  and  Lord  LyU.  Hist.  H.  2.  r.  215. 

EALEHUS^  from  the  Sax.  eale,  cervisia,  and  huSf  domus.l 
An  alehouse.  In  the  laws  of  Kins  Alfred  we  often  find  this  worJ. 

EARLHORDA.  The  privOege  of  assising  and  selling  ale 
and  beer.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  diarter  of  King  Hen.  11.  to 
the  abbot  of  Glastonbuir. 

EARL,  Sax.  eorle,  Lat.  comes.'^     This  it  is   said  was  a 

Ct  title  among  the  Saxons,  and  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
^lish  peerage,  there  being  no  title  of  honour  used  by  our 
present  nobility  that  was  likewise  in  use  by  the  Saxons,  except 
this  of  earl,  which  was  usually  applied  to  the  first  in  the  royal 
line.  Verstegan  deriveth  this  word  from  the  Dutch  ear,  i.  e. 
honour,  and  ethel,  which  signifies  noble.  But  whencesoever  it 
is  derived,  the  title  earl  was  at  length  given  to  those  who  were 
associates  to  the  kins  in  his  council  and  martial  actions ;  and 
the  method  of  investiture  into  that  dignity  was  per  cinciuram 
gladii,  without  any  formal  charter  of  creation.  Dugdale*s 
narmicksh.  302.  William  the  First,  called  the  Conqueror, 
gave  this  dignity  in  fee  to  his  nobles,  annexing  it  to  this  or  that 
county  or  province,  and  allotting  them  for  the  maintenance  of 
it  a  certain  portion  of  money  arising  from  the  prince's  profits, 
for  the  pleadings  and  forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  Camd. 
And  formerly  one  earl  had  divers  shires  under  his  government, 
and  had  lieutenants  under  him  in  every  shire,  such  as  are  now 
sheriffs,  as  appears  by  divers  of  our  old  statutes.     Cowel. 

But  about  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  ever  since,  our  kings 
have  made  earls  of  counties,  &c.  by  charter,  giving  them  no 
authority  over  the  county,  nor  any  part  of  the  profits  arising 
out  of  it,  only  sometimes  they  have  had  an  annual  fee  out  of 
the  Exchequer,  &c  An  earl,  comes,  was  heretofore  correlative 
with  comiiatus;  and  ancienUy  there  was  no  earl  but  had  a 
shire  or  county  for  his  earldom ;  but  of  late  times,  the  number 
of  earls  very  much  increasing,  several  of  them  have  chosen  for 
their  titles  some  eminent  part  of  a  county,  considerable  town, 
village,  or  their  own  seats,  &c.  Besides  these  local  earls,  there 
are  some  personal  and  honorary,  as  earl  marshal  of  England ; 
see  tits.  Constable,  Court  of  Chivalry;  and  others  nominal, 
who  derive  their  titles  from  the  names  of  their  families.  Lex 
Constitutionis,  p.  7$.  Their  place  is  next  to  a  marquis,  and 
before  a  viscount,  and  as  in  very  ancient  times  those  who  were 
created  counts  or  earls  were  of  the  blood  royal,  our  British 
monarchs  to  this  day  call  them  in  all  public  writings,  ''  Our 
most  dear  cousin."  They  also  originally  did,  and  still  may,  use 
the  style  of  Nos.  See  tits.  County,  Peers  of  the  Realm,  Sheriff. 

EARNEST.  Money  paid  in  part  of  a  larger  sum,  or  part 
of  the  goods  delivered,  on  any  contract,  &c.,  which  being  done 
by  way  of  earnest,  the  property  of  the  goods  is  absolutely  bound 
by  it :  and  the  buyer  may  recover  the  goods  by  action,  as  well 
as  the  vendor  may  the  price  of  them.  And  by  the  statute  of 
frauds,  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  no  contract  for  sale  of  goods,  to 
the  value  of  iOL  or  more,  to  be  valid,  unless  such  earnest  is 
made  or  given.     See  tit.  Frauds. 

EASEMENT,  aisiamentum,  from  the  Fr.  aise,  commodi' 
tas.l  Is  defined  to  be  a  service  or  convenience  which  one 
neighbour  hath  of  another,  by  charter  or  prescription,  without 
profit ;  a  way  through  his  land,  a  sink,  or  such  like.  Kitch. 
105.  A  person  may  prescribe  to  an  easement  in  the  freehold  of 
another,  as  belonging  to  some  ancient  house,  or  to  land,  &c 


And  a  way  over  the  land  of  another,  a  gateway,  water-course, 
or  washing-place,  on  another's  ground  may  be  claimed  by  pre- 
scription  as  easements.  But  a  multitude  of  persons  cannot 
prescribe,  though  for  an  easement  they  may  plead  custom. 
Cro.  Jac.  170:  3  Leon.  254:  3  Mod.  294:  Lil.  Abr.  496. 

After  non-use  of  an  easement,  as  a  right  of  way,  &c,  for 
twenty  years,  a  release  or  surrender  of  the  right  will  be  pre- 
sumed. 12  Fes.  265  :  Per  Abbott,  C.  J.  2B.Sf  A.  791 :  P^ 
Littledale,  J.  3  B.  ^  C.  339:  and  see  3  Camp.  514. 

An  easement  being  an  incorporeal  right,  can  only  be  created 
by  deed.  4  East.  107 :  5  B.  4' C.  229.  But  a  mere  licence  to 
enjoy  a  privilege  in  land  may  be  granted  without  deed,  and 
even  without  writing,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  frauds. 
Say.  3:  Palm.  81:  8  East,  310:  7  Sing.  682:  and  see  tit 
Licence. 

Previous  to  the  late  act  of  the  2  and  3  W^.  4.  c.  71.  twenty 
years'  peaceable  enjoyment  of  any  easement  unexplained,  con- 
ferred a  presumptive  title  thereto,  the  law  assuming  that  the 
privilege  originated  in  a  sufficient  grant.  That  statute,  how- 
ever, has  introduced  several  alterations  with  respect  to  the 
periods  within  which  the  right  to  easements  may  be  acquired, 
and  has  placed  lights  on  a  difierent  footing  from  ways  and 
watercourses.  Its  provisions  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
to  which  they  relate.  See  tits.  Lights,  Prescription,  Water" 
course,  Way. 

EASTER.  The  name  of  a  goddess  which  the  Saxons  wor- 
shipped in  the  month  of  April,  and  so  called,  because  she  was  the 
foddess  of  the  East.  Blount.  In  our  church  it  is  the  feast  of  the 
^assover,  in  commemoration  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour. 

Easter  Day.  By  a  general  rule  made  by  the  judges  in 
E.  T.  2  W.  ^.  the  days  between  Thursday  next  before,  and 
the  Wednesday  next  after,  Easter  Day  shall  not  be  reckoned 
or  included  in  any  rules  or  notices,  or  other  proceedings,  except 
notices  of  trial  and  of  inquiry,  in  the  courts  of  law  at  West- 
minster. But  they  may  be  return  days.  Hall  v.  Welchham, 
E.  T.  2  W.  4.  Excheq.  MS.  Jervis's  Rules,  App.  18. 

Easter  Term.     See  tit.  Terms. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

This  Company  formerly  bore  the  designation  of  '*  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  tradine  to  the  East 
Indies,"  first  given  to  it  by  the  6  Anne,  c.  17.  It  has,  how- 
ever, for  many  years  been  termed  "  The  East  India  Company," 
and  has  been  so  described  in  various  acts.  And  by  §  101.  of 
the  recent  statute  it  is  henceforth  to  be  called  by  that  name. 

I.  The  Formation  and  History  of  the  Company,  down  to 

the  passing  of  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  85. 

II.  The  Alterations  introduced  with  respect  to  the  Pos- 

sessions, Projyerty,  and  Privileges  of  the  Company, 
by  the  3  and  4  n.  4.  c.  85. 

III.  The  Home  Government  of  India. 

IV.  The  Local  Government  of  India. 
V.  The  Administration  of  Justice. 

VI.  The  Provisions  for  ttclieion. 

VII.  The  Provisions  for  the  Appointment,  Promotion,  Educa- 
tion, Sfc.  of  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Company. 
VIII.   Who  may  trade  to  India,  and  under  what  Restrictions. 
IX.  Who  may  settle  in  India,  and  in  what  Places. 
X.  The  Provisions  for  the  Benefit  and  Protection  of  tJie 
Natives  of  India. 

I.  The  Formation  and  History  of  the  Company  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  85. — The  first  association  for 
trading  between  England  and  India  was  formed  in  London  in 
1599*     Its  capital  was  divided  into  101  shares,  and  amounted 
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to  30,000/.  On  the  Slst  of  December  in  the  following  year 
it  procured  a  charter  of  privileges,  to  last  for  fifteen  years, 
constituting  the  adventurers  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  *'  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 
London  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The  proprietors,  thus 
incorporated,  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-four  of  their 
number,  and  a  chairman,  who  were  to  be  chosen  annually 
for  the  management  of  their  affairs.  In  the  prosecution  of 
their  object  five  ships  were  provided,  which  sailed  from  lorbay 
on  the  2d  of  May,  I6OI,  with  cargoes  of  bullion  and  mer- 
chandise; the  total  expence  of  their  equipment  and  lading 
amounted  to  75,000/.  The  difference  between  the  sum  and 
the  amount  brought  forward  by  the  original  subscribers 
was  furnished  by  persons  who  adventured  their  money  upon 
the  result  of  this  one  voyage ;  so  that  the  trading  of  the  Com- 
pany was  conducted  on  the  term  of  a  regulated,  rather  than  a 
joint-stock  company. 

In  1609  the  Company  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  charter  for 
an  indefinite  period,  subject,  however,  to  its  being  dissolved  by 
government  upon  three  years'  notice  being  given.  About  two 
years  after  this  time  permission  was  granted  to  the  Company 
to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and 
Goga,  upon  its  agreeing  to  pay  a  duty  of  3^  per  cent,  upon  all 
shipments  of  merchandize. 

The  system  of  subscriptions,  in  order  to  provide  the  funds 
needed  for  the  prosecution  of  each  voyage,  was  discontinued 
in  1612,  when  the  association  assumed  the  character  of  a  joint- 
stock  Company.  Capital  was  now  raised  amounting  to 
429,000/.,  which  was  embarked  in  four  separate  adventures  or 
voyages,  prosecuted  in  as  many  successive  years.  Although  the 
result  of  these  adventures  was  not  equally  profitable  with  those 
previously  prosecuted  by  individuals  under  the  regulation  of 
the  directors,  the  advantages  derived  (87^  per  cent.)  were  suf- 
ficiently encouraging  to  produce  a  second  set  of  subscriptions ; 
and,  in  the  year  1617-lB,  a  new  fund  of  1,600,000/.  was  raised. 
This,  although  employed  under  the  management  of  the  same 
directors,  appears  to  have  been  kept  distinct  from  the  former 
capital,  and  the  profits  separately  accounted  for  to  the  subscribers. 

It  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Company^ 
that  in  1624  it  obtained  from  the  king  authority  to  punish  its 
servants  abroad  by  municipal  as  well  as  by  martial  law.  It 
does  not  appear  diat  the  authority  of  parliament  was  deemed 
necessary  for  giving  to  a  private  corporation  the  unlimited 
power  of  life  and  death  over  British  subjects,  in  a  situation 
where  the  temptation  to  its  abuse  was  strongest,  owing  to  the 
distance  by  which  the  Company's  officers  were  removed  from 
any  restraining  authority. 

A  third  joint  stock  was  created  in  1632,  the  subscriptions  to 
which  amounted  to  420,700/.  The  system  of  management 
already  explained  was  adopted  in  regard  to  this  amount  of 
capital  also. 

In  l6d6  a  licence  to  trade  with  India  was  granted  by  the 
king  to  a  body  of  adventurers  wholly  distinct  from  the  existing 
corporation,  of  whose  rights  this  was  deemed  to  be  an  invasion. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  directors  were  unavailing,  however, 
to  procure  the  recal  of  the  licence  thus  granted,  until  1640, 
when,  upon  the  promise  of  its  annulment,  the  corporation  was 
required  to  raise  a  new  joint  stock,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
trade  upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale. 

It  was  probably  owine  to  the  competition  between  the  Com- 
pany and  its  licensed  rivals,  that  the  profits  upon  its  trans- 
actions had  fiedlen  so  low  as  to  hold  out  poor  inducements 
to  any  new  adventurers ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
whole  sum  subscribed  to  its  fourth  joint-stock  fund  amounted 
to  no  more  than  22,500/. ;  and  the  enbrts  of  the  directors  were 
consequently  feeble  and  unproductive.  Three  years  after  this 
the  subscription  was  advanced  to  the  still  inadequate  sum  of 
105,000/. 

It  may  have  been  the  political  troubles  of  that  period  which 
prevented  the  engagement  to  withdraw  the  licence  of  the  rival 
company  from  being  fulfilled.     Both  associations  seem,  how- 


ever, to  have  become  aware  of  the  disadvantages  resultinefnnii 
competition,  so  that  in  1650  their  interests  were  joined,  and 
new  subscriptions  obtained  under  the  denomination  oi  **  the 
United  Joint  Stock." 

The  first  of  those  peculiar  privileges  to  which  must  be 
ascribed  the  growth  of  the  Company's  political  power  in  India, 
was  obtained  in  1652.  Upon  the  pajrment  of  a  very  inoon- 
siderable  sum  it  procured  from  the  government  of  Bengal  an 
unlimited  right  of  trading  throughout  the  province,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duties. 

The  management  of  the  Company's  affairs  by  the  directors 
appears  to  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  to  a  body  of  its  pro- 
prietors, that  they  obtained  from  the  Protector,  in  1655,  a 
commission  to  fit  out  ships  for  trading  with  India.  This  body 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  its 
concerns  were  managed  by  a  committee. 

In  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  com- 
mission, the  Merchant  Adventurers  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
Company ;  and  this  occasion  was  embraced  for  bringing  into 
one  common  stock  all  the  various  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors,  to  a  proprietorship  in  which  claims  were  made  by 
subscribers  to  each  of  the  joint-stock  funds  previously  raised. 
The  directors,  who  had  now  only  one  distinct  interest  to 
pursue,  were  thus  relieved  from  much  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment in  their  proceedings. 

A  new  charter  was  <%tained  by  the  Company  in  1 66 1,  con- 
firming its  former  privileges,  and  giving  authority  to  make  peace 
and  war  with  any  prince  or  people,  not  being  Christians,  as  well 
as  to  seize  all  unlicensed  persons  found  within  the  limits  to 
which  its  trade  extended,  and  to  send  them  to  Englimd. 

In  1668,  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
Portugal  to  Charles  II.,  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  ot 
the  Princess  Catherine,  was  granted  by  the  king  to  the  Com- 
pany 'Mn  free  and  common  soccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  at  an  annual  rent  of  10/.  in  gold,  on  the  SOth  of 
Sept.  in  each  year." 

In  1693  the  king  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  Company, 
under  which  it  was  required  to  augment  its  capital  stock,  then 
756,000/.,  to  1,500,000/.,  and  to  export  in  every  year  British 
produce  to  the  value  of  100,000/.  This  charter  was  to  have 
had  effect  for  twenty-one  years ;  but  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
grant  such  exclusive  privileges  was  questioned  by  the  Commons, 
who  passed  a  resolution  declaring,  '*  that  it  is  Uie  right  of  all 
Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  part  of  the 
world  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament." 

Under  the  sanction  of  the  declaration  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  no  reply  was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  many  new  adventurers  began  to  trade  with  India, 
and  a  powerful  opposition  was  rai^  up  by  an  association  of 
merchants,  whose  proceedings  threaten^  the  old  Company 
with  destruction.  With  the  view  of  retrieving  their  affiurs, 
the  directors  took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  offered  to  lend  the  sum  of  700,000/.  at  4  per  cent, 
interest,  on  condition  that  their  charter  should  be  confirmed, 
and  the  exclusive  richt  of  trading  with  India  secured  to  the 
original  Company.  In  this  negotiation  the  directors  would 
probably  have  succeeded,  had  not  their  rivals,  improving  upon 
the  suggestion,  offered  to  lend  the  larger  sum  of  2,000,000/.  at 
8  per  cent,  interest,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  invested 
with  the  monopoly,  and  allowed  to  manage  their  capital, 
whether  as  a  joint-stock,  or  on  the  terms  of  a  r^ulated  omn- 
pany,  as  they  should  see  fit 

The  larg^er  bribe  prevailed.  An  act  passed  authoriaing 
the  association  to  raise  the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  by  suhscr^ 
tion,  for  the  service  of  government,  at  the  above  rate  of 
interest.  The  subscribe  rswere  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
'*  The  General  Society,"  and  authorised  severally  to  trade 
with  India,  each  to  |he  amount  of  his  individual  subscription, 
such  as  desired  it  being  allowed  to  join  their  stock  and  trade 
toffether.  The  old  Company  was  entitled  to  three  yean*  notice 
before  its  trade  could  be  stqyped.     It  had  also  acted  upon  the 
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dsose  in  the  new  act,  wliich  allowed  coiporations  to  subscribe 
towards  the  stock  of  the  General  Society,  to  which  it  accord- 
ingly contributed  the  sum  of  Sl5,000L 

The  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  General  Society  was 
wpeedHj  followed  by  another,  uniting  the  greater  part  of  its 
subscribers^  who  desired  to  trade  on  a  joint  stock.  This 
corporation  was  distinguished  as  *'  The  English  Company 
Trading  to  the  East  Iiraies.'*  The  means  of  the  new  adven- 
turers were  so  crippled  by  the  loan  of  its  subscribed  capital  to 
gOTemment,  that  their  commercial  exertions  were  but  feeble^ 
and  not  at  all  conunensurate  with  those  of  the  old  Company, 
the  members  of  which  had  influence  enough  to  procure  an  act 
of  parliament  continuing  them  a  corporation,  and  entitling 
them  to  trade  on  their  own  account  in  respect  of  the  stock 
which  they  held  in  the  new  Company. 

The  rivalship  of  these  two  Companies  was  productive  of 
much  inconvenience  both  commercial  and  political,  so  that  in 
the  b^inning  of  1701,  when  the  three  years'  notice  to  the  old 
Company  was  about  expiring,  an  union  was  effected  between 
them.     On  the  22d  July,  1702,  an  indenture  passed  under 
the  great  seal — the  queen  being  made  a  party  to  the  instru- 
ment in  order  to  give  full  legal  effect  to  the  arrangement — 
and  the  two  corporations  to(3c  the  common  name  of  **  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  Trading  to  the  East  Indies." 
Seven  years  were  allowed,  during  which  each  association  was 
to  manage  separately  the  stocks   actually  engaged,   and  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  after  which  the  union  was  to  be  com- 
plete and  final.     When  this  period  arrived  an  act  (6  Anne, 
€•  1 7«)  was  passed,  obliging  the  United  Company  to  advance  to 
government  the  sum  of  1,200,000/1  without  interest,  which, 
when  added  to  the  former  loan  of  2,000,000/.  at  8  per  cent., 
raised  the  amount  to  8,200,000/.,  and  reduced  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  5  percent,  upon  the  whole  advance.    In  return  for  this 
stipulation,  the  Company  was  empowered  to  raise  1,500,000/. 
either  on  its  common  seal  or  by  contributions  from  its  members, 
and  to  add  the  1,200,000/.  to  its  capital  stock.     The  charter 
under  the  previous  act  might  have  been  terminated  in  1711> 
but  was  continued  by  this  arrangement  until  after  a  notice  of 
three  years,  which  could  not  be  ffiven  earlier  than  March, 
1786,  and  further  until  the  money  borrowed  should  be  repaid 
to  the  Company. 

This  act  of  parliament  was  the  foundation  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  United  East  India  Company.  The  exclusive 
pnvil^e  of  trading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  granted  by  the  9  and  10  W.  S.  to  **  the 
Genexnl  Society,"  was  thereby  confirmed  to  the  United  Com- 
pany, and  continued  by  successive  acts  of  parliament  until 
17P4. 

The  above  act  of  6  Anne,  c  17*  provided  that  on  receiving 
the  three  years*  notice  already  mentioned,  and  repajrment  of 
the  money  borrowed,  the  Company  should  cease  to  be  a  corpo- 
ration. In  1730,  however,  the  Company,  by  the  payment  of 
200,000/.  to  the  public,  obtained  an  enactment  (S  G.  2.  c.  14. 
eonfirmed  by  17  G.  2.  c  17.  and  21  G.  S.  c.  65})  by  which  it 
was  declared,  that  notwithstanding  the  debt  due  to  the  Com- 
pany dioold  be  redeemed,  it  should  continue  to  be  a  body 
poihic  and  corporate,  and  have  perpetual  succession,  and  a 
common  seaL 

The  old  Company  had  obtained  a  grant  in  1 698  of  the  towns 
of  Chttttanattee,  Govindpore,  and  Calcutta,  with  leave  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and 
to  erect  fortifications.  A  fortification,  which  they  speedily 
ooQslnicted,  received  the  name  of  Fort  William,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  reiminff  king  of  England. 

From  the  period  of  their  first  acquisition  of  territory  in  India, 
the  directors  of  the  different  Companies  had  shown  much 
aaxiety  respecting  the  claim  which  government  might  make 
to  its  sovereignty.  In  1707  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  public  and  the  United  Company  to  the  effect,  that 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  ii  400,000/.  the  terri- 
taj  diould  remain  in  possession  of  the  Company  for  the  term 


of  two  years.    This  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  five 
years  more  from  the  first  of  February,  176*9.     The  sums  paid 
to  the  public  by  the  Companv  under  these  two  acts  amounted 
to  2,iefe,898/.  18#.  2c/.  ' 

The  revenues  of  the  Company  in  India  proving  inadequate 
to  defray  the  expences  of  its  government,  and  the  hurge  annual 
payment  reserved  to  the  public,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
parliament  in  1773,  praying  relief:  in  consequence,  the  sum  of 
1,400,000/.  was  lent  to  the  Company  for  four  years. 

Parliament  availed  itself  of  this  occasion  to  assume  a  general 
regulation  of  the  Company's  affairs,  and  to  effect  a  complete 
change  in  its  constitution.     It  appointed  a  governor-general  to 
reside  in  Bengal,  to  which  station  the  other  Indian  presidencies 
were  made  subordinate.     A  supreme  court  of  judicature  was 
likewise  established  in  Calcutta,  with  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown.     It  determined  the  mode  of  electing  directors  and  the 
qualification  of  voters.     It  restricted  the  amount  of  annual 
dividend  upon  the  stock  to  six  per  cent.,  foregoing  the  annual 
payment  of  400,000/.  until  the  debt,  incurred  under  the  arrange- 
ment, should  be  discharged.    It  insisted  upon  the  exhibition  to 
the  government  of  all  correspondence  between  the  directors 
and  their  officers  which  related   to  territorial  affairs ;   and 
required  half  yearly  statements  to  be  rendered  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  profits  and  loss  upon  the  Company's  trade  and  revenues, 
and  of  its  debts  in  England. 

In  return  for  these  exactions,  parliament,  besides  advancing 
the  sum  above-mentioned,  and  foregoing  for  a  time  the  annual 
pajrment  of  400,000/.,  confirmed  to  the  Company  its  territorial 
possessions  until  the  expiration  of  its  then  existing  charter. 

The  act  passed  in   17H1,  for  renewing  the  charter  until 
March,     1794,    continued    the    territorial    acquisitions    and 
revenues  in  the  Company  for  a  period  terminating  upon  three 
years'  notice,  to  be  given  after  March,    1791*     Under  this 
act  the  Company  paid  to  the  public  400,000/.  in  satisfaction 
of  all  claims,  the  loan  of  1,400,000/.  having  been  previously 
discharged. 

In  1793  the  act  33  G.  3.  c.  52.  was  passed,  by  which  the 
possession  of  the  British  territories  in  Indm,  together  with  the 
right  of  exclusive  trading  thither,  were,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, continued  to  the  Company  for  the  further  term  of  twenty 
years.     In  1813  the  charter  was  again  renewed  for  twenty 
years.     By  this  last  act  (53  G.  3.  c.  155.)  the  trade  to  India 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  under  certain  regulations;  while 
that  to  China  and  the  trade  in  tea  generally  was  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  Company. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  which  in 
I7O8  amounted  to  the  sum  of     .....     .     i;3,200,000 

Was  increased  under  the  authority  of  successive 
enactments  as  follows : — 

In  1786 800,000 

In  1789 1,000,000 

In  1794 1,000,000 

Making  its  capital  stock  amount  to  6,000,000 
Some  portions  of  the  capital  thus  raised  were  subscribed  at 
rates  exceeding  the  nominal  amount.  The  sum  actually  sub- 
cribed  in  1 794  was  2,027>295/. ;  and  the  whole  amount  paid, 
into  the  Company's  treasury  for  capital  stock  has  been 
7,780,000/. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  179^  the  Company  en- 
gaged to  pay  to  the  public  the  sum  of  500,000/.  annually, 
unless  prevented  by  war  expenditure :  but  owing  to  the  period 
over  which  the  engagement  extended  being  one  of  continued 
hostilities,  no  more  than  two  payments  of  250,000/.  each,  in 
the  years  1798-4  and  1794f-5  were  made. 

On  two  occasions  subsequently  to  IIQS,  the  Company  ob- 
tained pecuniary  assistance  from  the  public,  under  the  authority 
of  the  legislature;  once,  in  1810,  when  1,500,000/.  was  ad- 
vanced in  Exchequer  bills,  and  repaid  soon  after  by  advances 
made  for  the  public  service  in  Indui,  and  agam  in  1812,  when 
a  loon  of  %500fiO0U  was  raised  by  government  for  the  service 
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of  tbe  Company :  this  loan  was  liquidated  by  annual  payments^ 
and  was  finally  discharged  in  1 822. 

II.  The  AUeralions introduced  with  respect  to  the  Possessions, 
Property  y  and  Privileges,  of  the  Company,  by  the  S  and  4  W.  4. 
e.  85.— The  important  changes  intended  to  be  effected  by  this 
act  may  be  gathered  from  the  preamble.  After  stating  that, 
by  the  5S  G.  3.  c  155.  the  possession  and  government  of  the 
British  territories  in  India  were  continued  in  the  Company  for 
a  term  therein  mentioned,  it  proceeds :  '*  And  whereas  the  said 
Company  are  entitled  to  or  claim  the  lordships  and  islands  of 
St.  Helena  and  Bombay  under  grants  from  the  crown^  and 
other  property  to  a  large  amount  in  value,  and  also  certain 
rights  and  privileges  not  affected  by  determination  of  the  term 
granted  by  the  said  recited  act :  and  whereas  the  said  Com- 
pany have  consented  that  all  their  rights  and  interests  to  or  in 
the  said  territories,  and  all  their  territorial  and  commercial, 
real  and  personal  assets  and  property  whatsoever,  shall,  subject 
to  the  debts  and  liabilities  now  affecting  the  same,  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  parliament  in  consideration  of  certain  pro- 
visions hereinafter  mentioned,  and  have  also  consented  that 
their  right  to  trade  for  their  own  profit  in  common  with  other 
his  Majesty's  subjects  be  suspended  during  such  time  as  the 
government  of  the  said  territories  shall  be  confided  to  them ; 
and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  territories  now  under 
the  government  of  the  said  Company  be  continued  under 
such  government  but  in  trust  for  the  crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  discharged  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Company  to  any  profit  therefrom  to  their  own 
use,  except  the  dividend  hereinafter  secured  to  them,  and  that 
the  property  of  the  said  Company  be  continued  in  their  pos- 
session and  at  their  disposal,  in  trust  for  the  crown^  for  the 
service  of  the  said  government,  and  other  purposes  in  this  act 
mentioned." 

By  §  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  22d  April, 
1834^  the  territorial  acquisitions  and  revenues  mentioned  in 
the  act  of  the  53rd  year  of  G.  3.,  together  with  the  port  and 
island  of  Bombay,  and  all  other  territories  now  in  the  pot- 
session  and  under  the  government  of  the  Company,  except 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  shall  continue  under  such  govern- 
ment, until  the  30th  April,  1854;  and  that  all  the  lands, 
here^taments,  revenues,  merchandi^,  real  and  personal  estate 
whatsoever,  of  the  Company,  except  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
and  the  stores  and  property  thereon,  subject  to  the  debts  and 
liabilities  now  affecting  the  same,  and  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
tracts, and  all  rights  to  forfeitures,  and  other  emoluments 
whatsoever,  which  the  said  Company  shall  be  entitled  unto 
on  the  22nd  April,  1834,  shall  remain  vested  in,  and  be 
held,  by  the  Company,  in  trust  for  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  for  the  service  of  the  government  of  India,  discharged 
of  all  claims  of  the  Company  to  any  profit  or  advanta^  there- 
from to  their  own  use,  except  the  dividend  on  their  capital 
stock,  secured  to  them  as  after-mentioned,  subiect  to  such 
powers  for  control  over  the  acts  and  concerns  of  the  Company, 
as  have  been  already  provided  by  any  acts  of  parliament,  or 
are  provided  by  this  act. 

By  §  1 12.  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and  all  forts,  factories, 
public  edifices,  and  hereditaments  in  the  island,  and  all  stores 
and  property  Uiereon,  fit  or  used  for  the  service  of  the  ^vem- 
ment  thereof,  ^all  be  vested  in  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  and  the  said  island  shall  be  governed  by  such  orders 
as  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  issue. 

By  §  2.  all  privileges,  franchises,  abilities,  capacities,  powers, 
whether  military  or  civd,  rights,  remedies,  forfeitures,  disabi- 
lities, provisions,  matters,  and  things,  granted  to  or  continued 
in  the  Company  by  the  act  of  5S  G.  3.  during  the  term 
limited  thereby,  and  all  other  the  enactments  and  provisions 
therein  contained,  or  in  any  other  act  whatsoever,  which  are 
limited  or  may  be  construed  to  be  limited  to  continue  for  the 
term  granted  to  the  Company  by  such  act,  so  far  as  the  same 
m  any  of  them  are  in  force,  and  not  repealed  by  or  repugnant 


to  the  enactments  hereinafter  contained,  and  all  powers  of 
alienation  and  disposition,  rights,  franchises,  and  immunities, 
which  the  Company  now  have,  shall  continiie  in  force,  and 
may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed,  against  all  persons  whomsoever, 
subject  to  the  control  hereinbefore  mentioned,  until  the  SOlh 
April,  1854. 

By  §  3.  from  and  after  the  said  22nd  April,  1834,  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  trading  with  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  of  trading  in  tea,  continued  to  the  said  Company 
by  the  53  G.  3.  shall  cease. 

And  §  1 14.  repeals  all  enactments  directing  the  Company  to 
provide  for  keeping  a  stock  of  tea. 

By  §  4.  the  Company  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed  after 
the  22nd  April,  1834,  close  their  commercial  business,  and 
make  sale  of  all  their  merchandize,  stores,  and  effects  at 
home  and  abroad,  distinguished  in  their  account  bodes  as  com- 
mercial assets,  and  all  their  warehouses,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  and  property  whatsoever  which  may  not  be 
retained  for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of  the  said  terri- 
tories, and  get  in  all  debts  due  to  them  on  account  of  the  oom- 
mercial  branch  of  their  affairs,  and  reduce  their  commercial 
establishments  as  the  same  shall  become  unnecessaiy,  and 
abstain  from  all  commercial  business  which  shall  not  be  inci- 
dent to  the  closing  of  their  actual  concerns,  and  to  the  conver- 
sion into  money  of  the  property  herdnbefore  directed  to  be 
sold,  or  which  siiall  not  be  carried  on  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  government. 

§  5.  provides  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
the  Company  from  selling,  at  the  sales  of  their  own  goods  and 
merchandize  by  this  act  directed  to  be  made,  such  goods  and 
merchandize  the  property  of  other  persons  as  they  may  now 
lawfully  sell  at  their  public  sales. 

By  §  6.  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India 
are  to  have  full  power  to  superintend  and  control  the  sale  of 
the  property  directed  to  be  disposed  of,  and  to  determine,  until 
it  be  converted  into  money,  what  parts  of  the  commercial 
establishments  shall  be  continued  and  reduced. 

By  §  9*  from  and  after  the  said  22nd  Apil,  1834,  the 
bond  debt  in  Great  Britain,  the  territorial  debt  in  India,  and 
all  other  debts  which  ^all  on  that  day  be  owing  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  all  sums  of  money,  costs,  charges,  and  expences, 
which,  afW  the  22nd  April,  1834,  may  become  payable 
by  the  Company,  by  reason  of  any  covenants,  contracts,  or 
liabilities  then  existing,  and  all  debts,  expences,  and  liftbilitiet 
whatever  which  after  the  same  day  shall  be  lawfuDy  incunned 
on  account  of  the  government  of  the  said  territories,  and  all 
payments  by  the  act  directed  to  be  made,  shall  be  charged  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  said  territories ;  and  that  neither  any  suk^ 
or  effects  which  the  Company  may  hereafter  have  to  their  own 
use,  nor  the  dividend  by  the  act  secured  to  them,  nor  the 
directors  or  proprietors  of  the  said  Company,  shall  be  chargeable 
with  any  of  the  said  debts,  payments,  or  Habilities. 

And  by  §  10.  so  long  as  the  possession  and  government  of 
the  said  territories  shall  be  continued  to  the  Company,  all  per- 
sons and  bodies  politic  shall  have  the  same  suits,  rem^ies,  and 
proceedings,  legal  and  equitable,  against  the  Company,  in 
respect  of  such  debts  and  liabilities  as  aforesaid,  and  the  prt>» 
perty  vested  in  the  Company  in  trust  as  aforesaid  shall  -be 
sulject  to  the  same  judgments  and  executions,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  continued  to  the  Company  to  dieir 
own  use. 

By  §  11.  that  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  territories 
there  shall  be  paid  to  or  retained  by  the  Company,  to  their 
own  use,  a  yearly  dividend  after  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  ton 
shillingB  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  present  amount  of  their 
capital  stock ;  the  said  dividend  to  be  payable  in  Great  Britain, 
by  equal  half-yearly  pa3nnents,  on  the  6th  of  Jann«y  and  tkc 
6th  of  July  in  every  year ;  the  first  half-yearly  payment  to  be 
made  on  the  6th  of  July,  1834. 

§  12.  enacts  that  the  dividend  shall  be  subject  to  redemp- 
tion by  parliament  at  any  time  afler  April,  1874,  on  paymicnt 
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of  200^  for  100/.  stock,  and  giving  twelve  months'  notice  of  the 
intention  to  redeem.  Provided  (§1^)  if>  af^r  April,  1854, 
the  Company  shall  be  deprived  of  the  possession  and  govern- 
ment of  India,  they  may  within  one  year  thereafter  demand 
such  redemption,  which  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after 
such  demand. 

By  §  14.  the  Company  are  to  pay  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  nationid  debt,  2,000,000/.,  which  sum,  with 
the  dividends  thereon  arising,  is  to  be  invested  in  public 
securities,  until  it  amounts  to  12,000,000/.,  and  to  form  a 
security  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  dividend  of  the  Company. 

By  §  15.  the  same  commissioners  are,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  to  raise  money  in  the  manner  therein 
mentioned,  for  payment  of  the  Company's  dividend,  in  case  of 
failure  or  delay  in  remitting  the  proper  fiinds  for  that  purpose. 

By  §  1 6.  the  dividends  of  the  security  fund,  after  it  shall 
amount  to  12,000,000/.,  and  until  it  shall  be  applied  in 
redemption  of  the  Company's  dividend,  and  also  so  much  of 
tiie  fund  as  shall  remain  after  such  redemption,  are  to  be 
ap^ed  in  aid  of  the  revenues  of  the  territories. 

jBy  §  17*  the  dividend  of  the  Company's  capital  stock  is  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  transmitted  to  Great  Britain  in 
preference  to  all  other  charges ;  and  the  said  sum  of  2,000,000/. 
is,  after  the  22d  of  April,  1832,  to  have  priority  of  pa3rment 
out  of  any  sums  due  from  the  public,  and  any  government 
stock  then  belonging  to  the  Company,  subject  to  such  pay- 
ments :  the  revenues  and  moneys  then  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  all  moneys  to  be  received  by  them  m  respect  of  the 
property  and  Tuthts  vested  in  them  in  trust,  are  to  be  applied 
to  Uie  service  of  the  government  of  India»  and  in  defraying  tha 
charges  created  by  the  act. 

III.  The  Home  Government  of  India. — The  home  govern- 
ment of  India  is  formed  of — 1.  The  Court  of  Proprietors; 
2.  The  Court  of  Directors;  3.  The  Commissioners  for  the 
Afiairs  of  India,  commonly  called  the  Board  of  Control. 

1.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  is  composed  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Company  who  are  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of 
stock.  Previous  to  the  15  G.  3.  c.  63.  the  holder  c^  500/.  stock 
was  entitled  to  a  vote,  but  by  §  3.  of  that  statute  the  qualifi- 
cation for  a  single  vote  is  raised  to  1,000/.  stock.  By  §  4.  the 
possessor  of  3,000/.  stock  is  privileged  to  give  two  votes  at 
any  election  of  directors,  or  any  bcdlot  of  the  Company ;  of 
6»000/.  three  votes;  of  10,000/.,  four  votes;  whidi  is  the 
greatest  number  allowed  to  any  one  member.  By  §  6.  an 
oath  or  affirmation  that  he  holds  the  stock  in  his  own  right, 
and  has  been  possessed  of  it  for  twelve  months,  except  in  the 
cases  therein  mentioned,  is  required  of  every  proprietor  before 
he  is  permitted  to  vote. 

By  the  charter  granted  under  the  authority  of  the  9  ^^d  10 
fF.  3.  it  was  appointed  that  in  all  cases  of  an  equality  of  votes 
in  any  general  Court  of  Proprietors,  or  Court  of  Directors,  the 
matter  should  be  determined  by  lots.  But  by  §  ??•  of  the  53 
G.  3.  c.  155.  no  question  is  to  be  carried  in  either  court  other- 
wise than  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  an  equality  is  to  be 
deemed  a  rejection  c^  the  question,  except  in  cases  of  elections 
to  offices,  where  there  shall  be  more  than  one  candidate ;  which, 
in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  are  to  be  decided  by  lot  as 
before.  By  §  27*  of  the  3  and  4  IV.  4.  c.  85.,  any  proprietor 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  vote  by  attorney  on  the 
election  of  directors,  making  an  affidbeivit  or  affirmation  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  like  effect  as  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion taken  by  proprietors  voting  upon  ballots  at  any  general 
court. 

The  proprietors  elect  the  directors,  and  formerly  declared  the 
dividends.  They  may  make  bye-laws,  which  were  binding 
where  no  act  of  parliament  existed  to  the  contrary.  Proceed- 
ings in  parliament  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
all  gratuities  to  any  civil  or  military  officer  exceeding  600/., 
must  have  their  sanction^  as  well  as  the  confirmation  of  the 
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Board  of  ControL  They  have  not,  however,  any  generally 
controUing  power  over  the  Court  of  Directors,  neither  can 
they  (24  G.  3.  c.  25.  §  29.)  revoke  or  rescind  any  of  its  orders 
after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
number  of  proprietors  recently  entitled  to  vote  were  1,956;  of 
whom  54  possessed  four  votes^  50  three  votes,  370  two  votes, 
and  1,502  one  vote  each. 

2.  The  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  twenty-four  proprietors, 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Board  of  ControL  They  are  chosen  at  a  gene- 
ral Court  of  Proprietors,  held  annually  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  April  (17  G.  3.  c.  8),  and  each  must  possess  a  qualification 
of  2,000/.  stock.  Formerly  ihey  were  elected  in  a  body  for 
one  year  only,  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  13  G.  3.  c.  63. 
§  1.  they  now  hold  their  offices  for  four  years,  six  going  out 
annually  by  rotation.  After  the  expiration  of  a  year,  they  are 
again  elLpble,  and  are  generally  re-chosen ;  thirteen  from  a 
court.  The  appointment  of  a  chairman  and  deputy-chairman 
rests  with  the  directors,  and  takes  place  once  a-year.  By  §  27. 
of  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  85.  so  much  of  the  13  G.  8.  c.  iy3.  as 
restricted  any  person  who  had  been  employed,  either  in  a  civil 
or  a  military  capacity,  in  India,  from  bein^  chosen  a  director 
until  he  had  resided  two  years  in  England,  is  repealed,  except 
in  the  cases  therein  mentioned. 

The  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Directors  are  to  be  held  at 
least  once  a  week,  but  frequently  take  place  at  a  shorter 
interval,  being  summoned  as  occasion  requires.  For  the  dispateh 
of  business  the  court  divides  itself  into  committees,  which  are 
designated  by  the  particular  duty  sJlotted  to  them,  as^lhe 
committee  of  correspondence,  &c  And  by  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  85. 
§  35.  the  Court  of  Directors  are  from  time  to  time  to  appoint 
a  secret  committee,  to  consist  of  any  number  of  directors  not 
exceeding  three,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  statute,  who, 
before  they  act,  are  to  administer  to  each  other  and  tdce  the 
oath  therein  mentioned. 

3.  The  Board  of  Control  was  first  established  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
celebrated  India  Bill  (24  G.  3.  test.  2.  c.  25.)  By  that  act  the 
kin^  was  authorized  to  appoint  six  commissioners  for  the 
affairs  of  India  from  among  his  privy  councillors ;  of  whom, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  time  being,  were  to  be  two ;  three  commis- 
sioners to  form  a  board,  whereof  the  said  secretary  of  state,  or,  in 
his  absence,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  in  the  absence 
of  both,  the  senior  commissioner,  was  to  be  president,  who,  in 
case  of  the  board  being  at  any  time  equally  divided  in  opinion, 
was  to  have  two  voices,  or  the  casting  vote. 

By  the  33  G.  3.  c.  52.  the  constitution  of  the  board  was 
altered.  The  person  first  named  in  the  king^s  commission  was 
to  be  the  president,  and  the  two  principal  secretaries  of  state 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  always  to  form  three 
of  the  commissioners,  whose  number  was  rendered  indefinite. 
The  king  might  also  add  to  the  list  two  members  who  were  not 
of  the  privy  counciL 

The  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  85.  has  introduced  a  further  change. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  commissioners  to  be  privy  coun- 
cillors. The  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  principal  Seoretaries  of 
State,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  time  being, 
are  ex  officio  to  be  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  in 
conjunction  with  the  persons  nominated  in  any  commission 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  and  are  to  have  the  same  powers  as 
if  they  had  been  nominated  in  such  commission  in  the  above- 
mentioned  order  next  after  the  commissioner  first  nam^ 
therein.  §  20.  Two  commissioners  may  form  a  board,  whereof 
the  commissioner  first  named  in  the  commission,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  next  in  order,  is  to  be  president  (h  21.),  who  is  to 
have  two  voices,  or  the  casting  vote,  when  tne  commissioners 
present  at  any  board  shall  be  divided  in  opinion.  §  22. 

The  board  may  appoint  two  secretaries  and  other  offioers, 
each  of  which  secretaries  is  to  have  the  same  powers  and  privi* 
3  o 
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leges  as  by  any  acts  are  vested  in  the  chief  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  president  of  the  board  (but  no  other 
commissioner),  secretary^  and  other  officers,  to  be  paid  such  sa- 
laries by  the  Company  as  his  Majesty  shall  direct.     §  23. 

The  persons  who  on  the  22d  April,  1 834,  shall  be  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Affairs  of  India,  shall  continue  so,  with  the 
same  powers  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  act,  until 
their  appointments  shall  be  revoked.  §  26. 

The  board  is  to  have  full  power  to  superintend  or  control  all 
acts  and  concerns  of  the  Company  relating  to  the  government 
or  revenues  of  India,  or  the  property  by  the  act  vested  in  them 
in  trust,  and  all  grants  of  salaries,  gratuities,  and  allowances, 
and  all  other  payments,  out  of  such  revenues  and  property^ 
except  as  thereinafter  mentioned.  §  25. 

By  §  36.  if  the  board  are  of  opinion  that  any  of  their  delibe- 
rations intended  to  be  communicated  in  despatches  to  the 
governments  in  India  require  secrecy,  they  may  send  such 
espatches  to  the  secret  committee  of  directors  appointed  by 
§  35,  who  are,  without  disclosing,  to  transmit  the  same. 

By  §  29«  the  Court  of  Directors  is  to  deliver  to  the  board 
copies  of  all  minutes  and  proceeding  of  all  courts  of  proprietors, 
or  courts  of  directors,  within  eight  days  after  such  courts  are 
held,  and  also  copies  of  all  material  letters  and  despatches  re- 
ceived by  the  Court  or  any  committee  of  directors. 

By  §  30.  no  orders  or  despatches  (except  such  classes  of 
communications  as  the  board  may  allow)  are  to  be  sent  or  given 
by  the  Court  or  any  committee  of  directors  until  approved  by 
the  board,  and  for  that  purpose  copies  thereof  are  to  be  laid 
before  it,  and  returned  within  two  months  if  approved ;  but  if 
the  board  shall  disapprove  or  alter  any  of  such  proposed  orders 
or  despatches^  it  is  to  give  its  reasons  in  respect  thereof 
in  writing,  together  with  its  directions  relating  thereto,  to  the 
directors,  who  are  to  send  the  orders  or  despatches,  in  the  form 
approved,  to  their  proper  destinations. 

By  §  31.  whenever  the  Court  of  Directors  shall,  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  days  after  being  required  by  the  board,  neglect  to 
prepare  and  submit  for  its  consideration  any  despatches  or  com- 
munications, the  latter  may  prepare  and  send  the  same,  together 
with  its  directions  relative  thereto,  to  the  directors,  who  are  to 
transmit  them  to  their  destinations. 

By  §  S3»  the  directors  may,  within  fourteen  days,  make 
representations  to  the  board  touching  directions  received  from 
it,  which  the  latter  is  to  take  into  consideration,  and  then  to 
give  its  final  orders. 

§  34.  If  it  appear  to  the  Court  of  Directors  that  any  orders 
or  official  communications  (except  such  as  pass  through  the 
secret  committee)  on  which  the  board  shall  give  directions,  are 
contrary  to  law,  the  board  and  the  Court  of  Directors  may 
send  a  special  case  to  three  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  whose  opinion  shall  be  conclusive. 

IV.  The  Local  Government  of  India, — By  §  39-  the  super- 
intendence, direction,  and  control  of  the  whole  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  of  the  territories  and  revenues  in  India  are 
vested  in  a  governor-general  and  councillors,  to  be  styled, 
"  The  Governor- General  in  Council." 

By  §  40.  the  council  is  to  consist  of  four  ordinary  members, 
three  of  whom  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from 
among  persons  who  are,  or  have  been,  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, and,  at  the  time  of  appointment,  have  been  in  its  service 
for  ten  years.  No  one  in  the  military  service  is,  during  his 
continuance  in  office  as  a  member  of  council,  to  hold,  or  to  be 
employed  in,  any  military  command  or  duties.  The  fourth 
ordinary  member  is  to  be  appointed  from  among  persons  not 
servants  of  the  Company,  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  crown ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  entitled  to  sit 
or  vote  in  the  council,  except  at  meetings  for  making  laws  and 
regulations.  The  Court  oif  Directors  may  appoint  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Company's  forces  in  India ;  and  if  there  be 
no  such  commander-in-chief,  or  his  office  and  that  of  governor- 


general  shall  be  vested  in  the  same  person,  then  the  commandov 
in-chief  of  the  forces  on  the  Bengal  estaUishment,  to  be  an 
extraordinary  member  of  the  council,  who  shall  have  prece- 
dence next  sfter  the  governor-general. 

By  §  43.  the  governor-general  in  council  shall  have  power 
to  repeal  or  alter  any  laws  or  regulations  now  or  here- 
after to  be  in  force  in  the  said  territories,  and  to  make  laws  for 
all  persons,  British  or  native,  foreigners  or  others,  and  for  all 
courts  of  justice,  whether  established  by  his  Majesty's  charten 
or  otherwise,  and  the  jurisdictions  thereof,  uiroughout  the 
whole  of  the  said  territories,  and  for  all  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany within  the  dominions  of  princes  and  states  in  alliaooe 
with  the  Company ;  except  the  power  of  making  any  laws 
which  shall  repeal  or  affect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  the 
acts  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  or  of  any  act  here- 
after to  be  passed  affecting  the  Company  or  the  territ(»iefl  or 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  or  any  laws  which  shall  affect  anj  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  or  the  authority  of  parliament,  or  the 
constitution  or  rights  of  the  Company,  or  the  unwritten  laws 
or  constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whereon  may 
depend  the  allegiance  of  any  person  to  the  crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  over  the  said  terri- 
tories. 

§  44.  In  case  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  such  control 
as  by  this  act  is  provided,  shall  signify  to  the  governor-general 
in  council  their  disallowance  of  any  laws  by  the  governor- 
general  in  council  made,  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  such  dis- 
allowance, the  governor-general  in  council  shall  repeal  theai. 

§  45.  All  laws  made  as  aforesaid,  so  long  as  they  remain 
unrepealed,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  throughout  the  said  ter- 
ritories as  any  act  of  parliament  would  be  within  the  same 
territories,  and  shall  be  taken  notice  of  by  all  courts  ci  justice 
within  the  same  territories ;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
renter  them  in  any  court  of  justice. 

rrovided  (§  46'.)  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  governor- 
general  in  council,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  to  make  any  law  whereby  power  shall  be  given  to 
any  courts  of  justice,  other  than  the  courts  of  justice  esta- 
blished by  his  Majesty's  charters,  to  sentence  to  death  any  of 
his  Majesty's  natural-bom  subjects  bom  in  Europe,  or  their 
children,  or  which  shall  aboli^  any  of  the  courts  of  justice 
established  by  his  Majesty's  charters. 

§  47*  The  Court  of  Directors  shall  forthwith  submit,  for 
the  approbation  of  the  board,  rules  for  the  procedure  of  the 
governor-general  in  council  in  the  dischai^  of  all  powen  and 
duties  vested  or  to  be  vested  in  him ;  which  rules  shall  prescribe 
the  modes  of  promulgation  of  any  laws  to  be  made  by,  and  of 
the  authentication  of  all  acts  of  the  govemor-seneral  in  council; 
and  such  rules,  when  approved  by  the  board,  shall  be  of  the 
same  force  as  if  inserted  in  this  act,  provided  they  shall  be  laid 
before  both  houses  of  parliament  in  the  session  next  after  the 
approval  thereof. 

§  48.  All  laws  shall  be  made  at  some  meeting  of  the 
council  at  which  the  governor-general  and  at  least  three  of  the 
ordinary  members  of  council  shall  be  assembled;  all  other 
functions  of  the  governor- general  in  council  may  be  exercised 
by  him  and  one  or  more  ordinary  member  or  members  of 
council ;  in  every  case  of  difference  of  opinion  where  there  shall 
be  an  equality  of  voices  the  governor-general  shall  have  two 
votes  or  the  casting  vote. 

§  49*  When  any  measure  shall  be  proposed  befiwe  the 
govemor-ffeneral  in  council,  whereby  the  safety  or  interest  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India  may  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
govemor-general,  essentially  affected,  and  he  shall  be  of  opinion 
either  that  the  measure  so  proposed  ought  to  be  adopted,  or 
should  be  suspended  or  rejected ,  and  the  majority  in  council 
then  present  shall  dissent  from  such  opinion,  the  governor- 
general  and  members  of  council  are  directed  to  communicate  to 
each  other  in  writing,  to  be  recorded  on  their  secret  consolta- 
dons,  the  grounds  of  their  respecdve  opinions ;  and  if  ditw 
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conudmng  the  same  the  goyemar-general  and  the  majority 
in  council  still  differ  in  opinion^  the  governor-general  may 
suq>end  or  reject  the  measure  so  proposed  in  part  or  in  whole, 
or  carry  it  into  execution,  as  he  shall  think  fit. 

§  50.  The  council  shall  assemble  at  such  places  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor-general  in  council  within  the  said 
territories,  and  as  often  as  it  shall  assemble  within  the  presi- 
dencies of  Fort  Saint  George,  Bombay,  or  Agra,  the  governor 
of  such  presidency  shall  act  as  an  extraordinary  member. 

§  70.  Whenever  the  governor-general  in  council  shall 
dedare  it  expedient  the  governor-general  should  visit  any  part 
of  India  unaccompanied  by  the  council,  the  governor-general 
in  council  may,  previously  to  the  departure  of  the  governor- 
general,  nominate  some  member  of  the  council  to  be  president, 
m  whom,  during  the  absence  of  the  governor-general,  his 
powers  in  assemblies  of  the  council  shall  be  reposed ;  and  the 
governor-general  in  council  may  authorize  the  governor-general 
alone  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which  might  be  exercised  by 
the  said  governor-general  in  council,  except  the  power  of 
making  laws :  provided  that,  during  the  absence  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, no  law  shall  be  made  by  the  president  and 
council  without  the  assent  in  writing  of  the  governor-general. 

§  51.  Nothine  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  right  of 
parliament  to  make  laws  for  the  said  territories,  and  the  in< 
habitants  thereof;  and  it  is  expressly  declared  that  a  full  and 
constantly  existing  right  is  reserved  to  parliament  to  control 
all  acts  of  the  governor-general  in  counol,  and  to  repeal  and 
alter  at  any  time  any  law  made  by  them,  and  to  legislate  for 
the  said  territories  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  in  as  ample 
a  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed ;  and  to  enable 
parliament  to  exercise  such  riffht,  all  laws  made  by  the 
governor-general  in  council  shaU  be  transmitted  to  England, 
and  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the  manner  now 
by  law  provided  concerning  the  regulations  made  by  the  several 
governments  in  India. 

§  41.  The  governor- general  of  the  presidency  of  Fort 
William  in  Bengal  on  the  22d  April,  1834,  shall  be  the  first 
governor-general  of  India  under  this  act,  and  members  of 
council  of  the  same  presidency  on  that  day  shall  be  respectively 
members  of  the  council  constituted  by  this  act. 

§  52.  All  enactments  and  provisions  relating  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  in  council,  and  the  go- 
vernor-general of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  alone,  respectively, 
in  any  other  acts  contained,  so  far  as  the  same  are  now  in 
force,  and  not  repealed  by  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  continue  in  force  and  be  applicable  to  the  governor- 
general  of  India  in  council,  and  to  the  governor-general  of 
India  alone,  respectively. 

§  62,  If  any  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  office  of  governor- 
general  of  India  when  no  provisional  or  other  successor  shall 
be  upon  the  spot,  the  ordinary  member  of  council  next  in  rank 
to  the  governor-general  shall  execute  the  office  of  governor- 
general  of  India  and  governor  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal  until  a  successor  shall  arrive,  or  some  other 
person  be  appointed  thereto ;  and  every  such  actins  governor- 
general  shall  exercise  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  be  entitled  to  receive  the  emoluments 
appertaining  to  the  office,  foregoing  his  salary  of  a  member  of 
council  for  the  same  period. 

§  64.  If  any  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  office  of  an  ordi- 
nary member  of  council  of  India  when  no  person  provisionally 
or  otherwise  appointed  to  succeed  thereto  shall  be  on  the  spot, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  by  the  governor-general  in 
council ;  and  if  any  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  office  of  a 
member  of  council  of  any  presidency  when  no  person,  pro- 
visionally or  otherwise,  appointed  to  succeed  thereto  shall  be 
on  the  spot,  such  vacancy  f.hall  be  supplied  by  the  governor  in 
council  of  the  presidency  in  which  such  vacancy  shall  happen ; 
and  until  a  successor  shall  arrive  the  person  so  nominated 
shall  execute  the  office  by  him  supplied,  and  have  the  powers 
thereof,  and  be  entitled  to  the  saWy   and  emoluments  ap- 


pertaining thereto,  foregoing  all  salaries  by  him  enjoyed  at 
the  time  of  his  being  appointed  to  such  office :  provided  no 
person  shall  be  appointed  a  temporary  member  of  council  who 
might  not  have  been  appointed  by  the  said  Court  of  Directors 
to  fill  the  vacancy  supplied  by  sudi  temporary  appointment. 

Previous  to  the  3  and  4  JV»  4.  the  executive  government  of 
India  was  administered  at  three  presidencies,  Fort  William  in 
Bengal,  Fort  Saint  George  at  Madras,  and  Bombay.  But  by 
§  38,  of  that  statute,  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal 
is  divided  into  two  district  presidencies,  one  to  be  styled  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  the  other  the  presi- 
dency of  Agra. 

By  §  56.  the  executive  government  of  each  of  the  presi- 
dencies of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Fort  Saint  George,  Bom- 
bay, and  Agra,  shall  be  administered  by  a  governor  and  three 
coimcillors,  to  be  styled  '  the  Governor  in  Council  of  the  said 
Presidencies  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Fort  Saint  George, 
Bombay,  and  Agra,  respectively ; '  and  the  governor  and  coun- 
cillors of  each  presidency  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  voices 
in  their  assemblies,  and  observe  the  same  order  and  course  in 
their  proceedings,  as  the  governors  in  council  of  the  presidencies 
of  Fort  Saint  George  and  Bombay  now  observe,  and  the 
governor-general  of  India  for  the  time  being  shall  be  governor 
of  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

§  6*9.  The  governor-general  in  council  may  appoint  a  deputy 
governor  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  as 
exigencies  may  require. 

J  57.  The  Court  of  Directors,  under  such  control  as  is  by 
this  act  provided,  may  revoke  and  suspend  the  appointment  of 
councils  in  all  or  any  of  the  presidencies,  or  reduce  the  number 
of  councillors  in  the  same,  and  during  such  time  as  a  council 
shall  not  be  appointed  in  any  such  presidency  the  executive 
government  thereof  shall  be  administered  by  a  governor  alone. 

§  58.  The  several  persons  who,  on  the  22d  April,  1834, 
shall  be  governors  of  the  presidencies  of  Fort  Saint  Georse  and 
Bombay,  shall  be  the  first  governors  of  the  said  presidencies 
under  this  act. 

§  59*  In  the  presidencies  in  which  the  appointment  of  a 
council  shall  be  suspended  under  the  provision  herein-before 
contained,  the  governors  appointed  under  this  act,  and  in  the 
presidencies  in  which  councils  shall  be  appointed,  the  said 
governors  in  their  respective  councils  shall  have  the  rights, 
powers,  duties,  functions,  and  immunities,  not  repugnant  to 
this  act,  which  the  governors  of  Fort  Saint  George  and  Bombay 
in  their  respective  councils  now  have  within  their  reactive 
presidencies ;  and  the  governors  and  members  of  council  of  pre- 
sidencies appointed  under  this  act  shall  severally  have  the 
rights,  powers,  and  immunities,  not  repugnant  to  this  act, 
which  the  governors  and  members  of  council  of  the  presidencies 
of  Fort  Saint  George  and  Bombay  now  have  in  their  respective 
presidencies;  provided  no  governor  or  governor  in  council 
shall  have  the  power  of  making  or  suspending  any  laws,  unless 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  and  then  only  until  the  decision  of 
the  governor-general  of  India  in  council  shall  be  signified 
thereon ;  and  provided  also,  no  governor  or  governor  in  council 
shall  have  the  power  of  creating  any  new  office,  or  granting  any 
salary,  gratuity,  or  allowance,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  governor-general  of  India  in  council. 

§  63.  If  any  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  office  of  governor 
of  Fort  Saint  George,  Bombay,  or  Agra,  when  no  provisional 
or  other  successor  shall  be  upon  the  i^t,  if  there  shall  be  a 
council  in  the  presidency  in  which  such  vacancy  shall  happen, 
the  member  of  such  council  next  in  rank  to  the  governor, 
other  than  the  commander-in-chief  or  officer  commanding  the 
forces  of  such  presidency,  and  if  there  shall  be  no  council,  then 
the  senior  secretary  of  government  of  the  said  presidency,  shall 
execute  the  office  of  governor  until  a  successor  shall  arrive,  or 
some  other  person  be  appointed  thereto ;  and  every  such  acting 
governor  shall  be  entitled  to  the  emoluments  appertaining  to 
the  office,  foregoing  all  salaries  by  him  enjoyed  at  the  time  of 
his  being  called  to  su]^ly  snch  office. 
3  o2 
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$  65.  The  govenioiwgeneral  in  council  shall  have  hy  virtue 
of  this  act  full  power  to  superintend  and  control  the  governors 
and  governors  in  council  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal^  Fort 
Saint  Georee,  Bombay^  and  Agra,  in  all  points  relating  to  the 
civil  or  mmtary  administration  of  the  said  presidencies,  and 
the  said  governors  and  governors  in  council  shall  be  bound  to 
obey  the  carders  and  instructions  of  the  governor-general  in 
council  in  all  cases. 

§  66.  The  governors  or  governors  in  council  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal,  Fort  Saint  George,  Bombay,  and  Agra,  may 
propose  to  the  governor-general  in  council  drafts  of  any  laws 
which  they  thmk  expedient,  together  with  their  reasons  for 
the  same ;  and  the  governor-general  in  council  is  required  to 
take  the  same  and  such  reasons  into  consideration,  and  to 
communicate  the  resolutions  thereon  to  the  governor  or  gover« 
nor  in  council  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  proposed. 

§  68.  The  governors  and  governors  in  council  of  the  said 
pr^idendes  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Fort  Saint  George, 
Bombay,  and  Agra  respectively  shall  regularly  transmit  to  the 
governor-general  in  council  true  copies  of  all  such  orders  and 
acts  of  their  governments,  and  also  advice  of  all  matters  which 
come  to  their  knowledge,  and  which  they  shall  deem  material 
to  be  communicated  to  the  governor-general  in  council,  or  as 
the  governor-general  in  council  shall  require. 

§  67'  When  the  governor-general  shall  visit  the  presi- 
dencies of  Fort  Saint  George,  Bombay,  or  Agra,  the  powers 
of  the  governors  of  those  presidencies  respectively  shall  not  be 
suspended. 

§  79*  The  departure  from  India  with  intent  to  return  to 
Europe  of  any  governor-general  of  India,  governor,  member  of 
counol,  or  commander-in-chief,  shall  be  deemed  in  law  a  resig- 
nation of  his  office,  and  no  other  act  of  any  governor-general, 
or  governor,  or  member  of  council,  except  a  declaration  in 
writing  under  hand  and  seal,  delivered  to  the  secretary  for  the 
public  department  of  the  presidency  wherein  he  shall  be,  in 
order  to  be  recorded,  shall  be  held  a  resignation  or  surrender  of 
office. 

The  laws  punishing  mutiny  or  desertion  of  officers  or  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  were  consolidated  and  amended 
by  the  4  G.  4.  c.  81.  which  prescribes  the  manner  in  which 
courts-martial  are  to  be  holden  for  the  trial  of  offenders. 

By  3  and  W,  4  c*  85.  §  72.  for  the  purposes  of  the  above  act, 
the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  is  to  be  deemed 
entire,  and  not  divided  into  two  presidencies. 

By  §  73.  the  governor-general  in  council  may  from  time 
to  time  make  articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  the  native 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  military  service  of  the  Company, 
and  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  court-martial  to  be 
holden  on  such  officers  and  sohuers. 

V.  The  Adndnistratuni  of  Justice. — There  exist  in  India 
two  concurrent,  and  in  some  instances  conflicting,  systems  of 
judicature ;  the  Company's  courts  and  the  king's,  or  supreme 
courts. 

In  the  Company's  courts  there  are  three  grades  of  European 
judges — the  (^strict,  the  provisional,  and  the  judges  of  the 
Sudder  court.  There  are  also  two  classes  of  native  judges ; 
Moorsifs,  of  whom  several  are  stationed  in  every  district — and 
Sudder  ameens,  established  at  the  same  stations  with  the 
European  district  judges.  There  are  also  magistrates,  who 
exercise  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  registrars,  who  deode  such  cases 
as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  judges. 

By  a  charter  granted  to  the  Company,  being  dated  the  8th 
January,  26  G.  2.  courts  of  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  were  established  at  Madras,  B<Mnbay,  and  Fort 
William  in  Bengal. 

By  13  G.  S.  c.  63.  §  1 3.  the  crown  was  empowered  by  charter 
or  letters  patent  to  erect  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Fort 
William,  to  consist  of  a  chi^  justice  and  three  other  judges 
(reduced  by  37  G.  3.  c.  140.  to  two),  being  barnsters  of  nve 
years'  standing,  which  court  was  to  exercise  all  dvil,  criminal. 


admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical  juriadictkm,  and  be  a  court  of 
record,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  for  the  town  of 
Calcutta  and  factory  of  Fort  William,  and  the  flBUstoriea  subordi- 
nate thereto. 

By  §  14.  the  court  is  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  Britith 
subjects  residine  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orisn, 
for  the  trial  of  any  criminal  offences  committed  agaiiwt  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  or  of  any  civil  action  instituted  against 
them,  or  any  person  who,  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  arose, 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  or  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

l^y  %  15.  the  court  shall  not  be  competent  to  try  any  indict- 
ment against  the  eovemor-general,  or  any  of  his  council,  for 
any  offence  ^not  bemg  treason  or  felony)  committed  in  Bengd, 
BsJiar,  and  Orissa. 

By  §  16.  the  Supreme  Court  may  determine  acdoiw  by 
British  subjects  against  any  inhabitant  of  India  residing  in 
Bengal,  Bahar,  or  Orissa,  upon  contracts  in  writing,  where  the 
cause  of  action  exceeds  the  sum  of  500  current  rupees,  and 
such  inhabitant  shall  have  agreed  that  in  case  of  dispute  the 
matter  shall  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  such  actions 
may  be  brought  before  it  either  in  the  first  instance,  or  by  ap- 
peal from  the  courts  established  in  those  provinces. 

By  §  17*  the  governor-general,  his  council,  and  judges  are 
not  to  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  upon  any  action  or  proceeding 
in  the  court. 

§  18.  ^ves  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  his  Majesty 
in  councd. 

By  §  34.  ofiences  and  misdemeanors  in  the  Supreme  Court  are 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  British  subjects  resident  in  Calcutta. 

By  §  38.  the  governor-general  and  council  at  Fort  William, 
as  well  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  empowered  to 
act  as  justices  of  peace ;  and  the  govemor-general  and  council 
are  authorised  to  hold  quarter  sessions  within  the  settlement  of 
Fort  William  four  times  a-year ;  the  same  to  be  a  court  of  record. 

By  §  39*  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  committed  by  the 
governor-general,  governor,  or  council  of  any  of  the  settlanents 
in  India,  or  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  any 
other  court  in  the  Company's  settlements,  or  by  any  cXhet 
persons  in  tbeir  service  in  any  civil  or  military  capacity,  may  be 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

By  §  40, 41,  &  42.  the  depositions  of  witnesses  taken  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed,  are  to  be  received  on  the  trial  of 
such  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  in 
cases  of  proceedings  in  parliament  for  ofiences  in  India.  See 
tit.  Depotiium, 

DouDts  having  arisen  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above  act,  which  led  to  dissensions  between  the 
governor-general  and  his  council,  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  mtter,  the  21  G.  S. 
c.  70.  was  passed. 

By  §  1.  the  governor-general  and  council  are  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  acts  done 
in  their  public  capacity. 

And  by  §  2.  persons  impleaded  in  any  civil  or  criminal  caae 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  for  acts  committed  by  order  d  the 
governor-gen^^  and  council  in  writing,  may  plead  the  general 
issue,  and  give  the  order  in  evidence,  whidi,  with  proof  that 
the  acts  done  were  according  to  its  purport,  shall  entitle  them 
to  an  acquittaL 

§  3.  provides  that  where  the  orders  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  extend  to  British  subjects  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
retain  its  jurisdiction. 

By  §  5*  oHnplaints  may  be  made  to  the  court  in  writing, 
and  upon  oath  of  oppressions  or  injuries  committed  by  the 
governor-general,  or  any  member  or  his  council,  or  by  other 
persons  acting  under  orders  given  them  by  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  on  the  party  complaining  entering  into 
a  bond  with  a  responsible  surety  to  the  Company  in  8U(£  sum 
as  the  court  shall  appoint  to  prosecute  his  complaint  in  Great 
Britain  within  two  years  of  the  making  thereof,  or  of  the 
return  to  Europe  of  the  parties  against  whom  it  is  made;  and 
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in  such  case  the  court  may  compel  the  production  of>  and 
authenticate,  the  order  of  council  complained  of,  and  examine 
witnesses  upon  the  matter  of  the  complaint,  whose  depositions 
shall  be  taken  and  transmitted  to  this  country,  in  the  same 
numner  as  prescribed  by  the  13  G.  3.  c,  6S, 

(  6.  Copies  of  orders  of  council  so  authenticated,  and  depo- 
sitions so  taken,  are  to  be  received  in  evidence  in  the  courts  of 
law  or  equity  at  Westminster. 

§  7*  limits  the  time  for  instituting  any  prosecution  or  suit 
against  the  governor-general  or  any  member  of  his  council, 
b^ore  auy  court  in  Great  Britain  (except  the  high  court  of 
parliament)  to  five  years  after  the  commission  of  the  ofieiK^,  or 
after  his  arrival  in  England. 

By  §  8.  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  to  have  any  jurisdiction  in 
matters  concerning  the  revenue. 

No  person  is  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
on  account  of  his  being  a  land-owner,  or  farmer  of  land,  or 
land  rent.  §  9-  And  no  person  by  reason  of  his  being  employed 
by  the  Company,  or  by  a  native,  or  a  descendant  of  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  is  to  be  so  subject  in  any  matter  of  inheritance 
to  lands  or  goods,  or  in  any  matter  of  contract,  except  in 
actions  for  trespasses  or  wrongs,  or  in  any  civil  suit  by  agree- 
ment in  writing  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  court.  §  10. 

By  §  17-  the  court  may  determine  all  actions  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta ;  such  actions,  where  the  parties  are 
Mahomedans,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  Mahomedan  laws ; 
and  where  Gen  tons,  by  the  Gen  too  laws ;  and  where  only  one 
of  the  parties  shall  be  a  Mahomedan  or  Gentoo,  by  the  laws  of 
the  defendant. 

By  §  21.  the  governor-general  and  council,  or  some  com- 
mittee thereof,  may  hold  a  court  to  determine  appeals  from  the 
provincial  courts  in  civil  suits  of  the  value  of  5000/.  in  the 
manner  theretofore  held,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  court  of 
record,  and  the  judgments  therein  given  final,  except  on  ap- 
peal to  his  Majesty. 

§  22.  The  same  court  shall  determine  all  ofiences  committed 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  inflict  punishment  thereon, 
provided  they  do  not  extend  to  death,  maiming,  or  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

§  24.  No  action  for  wrong  or  injury  shall  lie  in  the  Supreme 
Court  against  any  person  exercising  a  judicial  office  in  the 
country  courts  for  any  judgment,  &c,  or  against  any  person  for 
acts  done  by  the  order  of  such  courts. 

§  25.  In  case  of  an  information  against  any  such  officer  or 
magistrate,  no  rule  shall  issue  until  notice  be  given  to  him  in 
writing ;  one  month  if  residing  within  fifty  miles ;  two  months 
if  resioing  beyond  that  distance ;  and  three  mcmths  if  living  one 
hundred  miles  from  Calcutta ;  such  notice  to  contain  the  cause 
of  complaint,  and  to  be  proved  on  the  trial. 

§  20.  No  magistrate  to  be  liable  in  any  such  case  to  arrest  or 
to  put  in  bail,  until  he  shall  have  declined  to  appear  after 
notice  and  service  of  process. 

Delinquents  having  frequently  escaped  from  their  offences 
having  been  committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in 
India,  it  was  provided  by  the  24  G.  S.  c  25.  §  44.  that  British 
subjects,  as  well  servants  of  the  Company  as  others,  should 
be  amenable  to  all  courts  (both  in  India  and  Great  Britain) 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  try  offences  in  India,  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  territories  of  native  princes. 

By  §  45.  the  receiving  of  presents  is  declared  to  be  extortion, 
and  the  sift  is  forfeited  to  his  Majesty,  unless  (§  46.)  the  court 
before  whom  the  offence  is  tried  shall  order  it  to  be  returned, 
cnr  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  given  to  the  informer. 

With  a  view  to  prevent,  or  more  easily  punish,  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Company's  servants,  several  regulations  were  made 
by  this  statute  for  the  discovery  of  their  property  on  their 
return  to  England  from  India ;  but  which  were  all  repealed 
by  Stat.  26  G.  3.  c.  57-  §  31. 

By  (  64.  the  coroner  and  attorney  of  the  king  in  the  King's 
Bench  (at  the  instance  of  any  person),  or  the  attomey-genend, 
or  the  Court  of  Blrectorsi  or  the  Court  of  Proprietors^  may 


exhibit  an  information  against  any  person  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
extortion,  or  other  misdemeanors  committed  in  the  East  Indies, 
after  Januaty  1,  1785,  which  information  is  to  be  tried  by  a 
special  court  of  judicature. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  24  G.  3.  c,  25.  for  the  selection 
of  the  special  commissioners  who  were  to  constitute  this  court, 
were  varied  by  the  26  G.  !<.  c.  57.  The  two  acts  in  substance 
direct  as  follows.  The  Lords  are  to  ballot  in  the  manner  therein 
prescribed  for  twenty-six  of  their  house,  and  the  Commons 
for  forty  of  their  number;  their  names  are  again  to  be  put 
into  a  box,  to  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  in  presence  of  three 
judges,  (one  of  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  one  of  C.  P.,  and  one  of  the 
Exchequer,)  and  of  the  parties;  and  the  defendant  may 
peremjjiorihf  challenge  thirteen  peers  and  twenty  commoners, 
and  he,  as  well  as  the  prosecutor,  may  challenge  as  many  as  they 
please j^r  canxe  shown.  The  first  five  names  of  the  peers,  and 
the  first  seven  names  of  the  commoners,  which  shall  be  drawn 
without  challenging,  shall  be  returned  by  the  three  judges  to 
the  Lord  Chancdlor,  to  be  inserted  with  those  of  the  three 
judges  in  a  special  commission,  for  them,  or  any  ten  of  them, 
of  whom  one  of  the  judges  shall  always  be  one,  to  hear 
and  determine  every  such  information,  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment thereon ;  such  judgment  to  be  enforced  %^  the  authority 
of  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  and  to  be  effectual  and  conclusive  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

The  26  G.  3.  c.  57.  §  25.  provides  that  any  such  information 
may,  at  the  desire  of  the  attorney-general  or  other  prosecutor, 
be  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

By  §  39'  as  well  the  servants  ^  the  Company  as  all  other 
British  subjects  resident  or  to  be  resident  in  India  are  declared 
amenable  to  the  courts  in  that  country  for  felonies,  misde- 
meanors, or  offences  committed  in  any  of  the  countries  within 
the  limits  of  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Company. 

By  §  30.  the  governor  and  council  of  Fort  Saint  Geerge  in 
their  courts,  and  also  the  Mayor's  Court,  according  to  their 
respective  judicatures,  shall  have  jurisdiction,  as  well  civil  as 
criminal,  over  all  British  subjects  resident  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Camatic,  or  in  the 
^ve  northern  circars,  including  those  parts  of  the  circars  which 
lie  within  the  province  of  Orissa,  or  within  the  dominions  of 
the  Soubah  of  the  Deckan,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore. 

By  the  33  G.  3.  c.  52.  §  156.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William  in  causes  of  admiralty,  is 
extended  to  the  high  seas,  whereby  a  defect  in  stat.  13  G,  3, 
c.  63,  for  constituting  that  court  is  cured. 

For  increasing  the  number  of  magistrates  in  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  in  Bengal  is  by 
the  same  act  to  issue  commissions  of  the  peace,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  issued  by  the  governor-general  in  council ;  the  justices 
so  appointed  may,  by  order  in  council,  sit  also  in  the  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  taking  the  oath  of  justices  in  England  (ex- 
ceptiuff  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  18  G.  2.  relating 
to  qualification  by  estate).  The  proceedings  and  judgments  of 
justices  may  be  removed  to  the  «ourt  of  oyer  and  terminer  by 
certiorari,  but  cannot  be  set  aside  for  want  of  form,  but  on  the 
merits  only.  The  justices  may  likewise  associate  with  the 
governor-general  in  council,  in  causes  appealed,  when  called 
upon  so  to  do. 

By  §  157'  the  governors  of  the  several  presidencies  may 
appoint  coroners,  who  may  exercise  the  same  powers  as  coroners 
in  England. 

By  37  G.  3.  c.  142.  his  Majesty  was  empowered  to  erect 
courts  of  judicature  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  to  appoint  a 
recorder  to  preside  over  each. 

The  former  of  these  courts  was  abolished  by  the  39  and  40 
G.  3.  c.  79*  which  authorized  his  Majesty  to  establish  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature  at  Madras,  to  consist  of  the  like  number  of 
persons,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  like  jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  authorities,  as  were  possessed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  judi- 
cature at  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 
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By  §  17.  the  respective  governors  and  council  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Fort  Saint  George  may  order  in  what  manner  the 
courts  of  requests  within  those  settlements  shall  in  future  be 
formed^  and  to  what  amount  (not  exceeding  400  sicca  rupees) 
their  jurisdiction  shall  extend. 

By  §  20.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Fort 
WilUam  in  Bengal  extended  over  the  province  of  Benares^  and 
all  places  to  be  hereafter  annexed  to  that  presidency. 

By  47  G,  3.  St.  2.  c.  68.  the  governor  and  councU  at  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  empowered  to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the 
better  government  of  those  settlements,  by  appointing  justices 
of  the  peace>  &C 

By  55  G.  3,  c.  155.  §  102.  his  Majesty's  courts  within  the 
several  presidencies  of  the  Company  are  to  sit  at  least  four 
times  in  the  year,  at  such  intervals  as  the  judges  thereof  shall 
appoint  for  trying  criminal  offences. 

By  §  103.  in  case  of  misdemeanors  committed  by  British 
subjects  more  than  100  miles  from  a  presidency,  ex  officio  in- 
formations may  be  filed  in  the  supreme  courts  at  Fort  William 
and  Madras,  and  in  the  Recorder's  Court  at  Bombay. 

Previous  to  this  act  British  subjects  residing  without  the 
towns  of  Calcutta,  Madr&s,  and  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay, 
were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company's  courts, 
to  which  all  other  persons,  natives  or  others,  were  amenable ; 
but  by  §  105.  IO6.  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  districts  within  which  the  offender  or  debtor  is  resident  in 
cases  of  assaults  or  other  injuries  accompanied  by  force,  or  of 
debts  not  exceeding  fifty  rupees,  committed  on,  or  due  to, 
natives  of  India,  by  British  subjects. 

And  by  §  137.  British  subjects  residing  or  carrying  on  trade, 
or  occupying  immoveable  property  ten  miles  from  the  presi- 
dencies, shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  within 
whose  districts  they  are  so  residing,  &c.,  in  civil  actions  and 
matters  relating  to  the  revenue,  with  such  right  of  appeal  as 
therein  mentioned,  unless  plaintiffs  shall  elect  to  sue  in  the 
supreme  courts,  or  in  the  Recorder's  Court  at  Bombay. 

§  109.  gives  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  the  provincial  with 
the  supreme  courts  over  natives  of  India,  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  or  British  subjects,  in  criminal  and  civil  cases. 

By  §  110.  the  Sudder,  Dewanny  Adawlut,  and  Nizamut 
Adawlut,  or  other  provincial  courts  exercising  the  highest 
jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  ^veral  presidencies,  may 
execute  process  of  arrest,  either  civil  or  criminal,  in  the  towns 
of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay. 

The  above  act  contains  various  other  provisions  for  the  punish- 
ment of  larceny,  forgery,  coining,  and  other  offences,  and  for  the 
transportation  of  criminals  sentenced  to  that  punishment. 

By  the  4  G.  4.  c.  71*  the  Recorder's  Court  at  Bombay  is  abo- 
lished, and  his  Majesty  authorized  to  erect  in  its  stead  a 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  the  like  number  of 
persons,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  like  jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  authorities,  within  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay,  and  the 
territories  now  or  hereafter  to  be  subordinate  thereto,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal  possesses. 

By  4  G.  4.  c  81.  §  2.  persons  accused  of  capital  crimes  above 
120  miles  from  the  presidencies,  may  be  tried  by  a  court-martial. 

As  to  the  salaries,  passage  money,  and  pensions,  of  the  judges 
of  the  several  courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  see 
4  G.  4.  c.  71*  §  12  ;  6*  G.  4.  c.  85.  A  recorder's  court  was 
establbhed  at  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  by  letters  patent  of 
25  March,  1807.  By  the  6  G  4.  c.  85.  his  Majesty  is  em- 
powered by  letters  patent  to  make  other  provisions  for  the  ad« 
ministration  of  justice  in  that  island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca; 
and  accordingly,  in  1825,  on  the  petition  of  the  Company,  a 
court  of  judicature  was  consrituted  by  letters  patent  for  those 
settlements,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  rendent  councillor, 
and  one  other  judge,  called  the  recorder. 

By  7  G.  4.  c.  37.  the  provision  of  the  13  G.  3.  c.  63.  §  34. 
restricting^  the  juries  in  criminal  cases  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  to  British  subjects,  is  altered; 
and  all  persons  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  towns  of  Cal- 


cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  not  being  the  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state,  and  possessing  such  qualifications  as  the  courts  of 
judicature  in  those  presidencies  shall  require,  are  made  eligible 
to  serve  on  grand  or  petit  juries. 

By  §  3.  grand  juries  in  all  cases,  and  petit  juries  for  the  trial 
of  offenders  professing  the  Christian  religion,  were  to  consist  of 
persons  professing  that  religion  ;  but  by  2  and  3  fF.  4.  c.  117. 
this  section  is  repealed. 

By  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  117.  the  governors  in  council  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  authorised  to  appoint  any 
persons  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace  within  those  towns  under 
the  existing  qualifications,  whether  such  persons  are  British 
inhabitants  or  not. 

By  the  3  and  4  JV,  4.  c.  85.  power  is  given  to  the  governor- 
general  in  council  to  legislate  for  India,  and  to  alter  the  laws 
now  in  force,  and  to  make  regulations  for  all  courts  of  justice. 
See  ante,  IV. 

§  115.  Any  court  of  justice  established  by  his  Majesty's 
charters  in  the  said  territories,  may  admit  persons  as  barristers, 
advocates,  and  attorneys  in  such  court  without  any  licence  from 
the  Company ;  and  the  being  entitled  to  practise  as  an  advo- 
cate in  the  principal  courts  of  Scotland  is  to  be  a  qualification 
for  admission  as  an  advocate  in  any  court  in  India  equal  to 
that  of  having  been  called  to  the  bar  in  England  or  Ireland. 

By  §  53,  54.  a  law  commission  is  to  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  jurisdiction,  &c.  of  the  existing  courts  of  justice  and 
police  establishments  in  India,  and  into  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  all  laws  now  in  force.  The  reports  from  time  to  time 
made  are  to  be  considered  by  the  governor-general  in  council, 
and  transmitted,  with  the  resolutions  thereon,  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  to  be  laid  before  parliament. 

VI.  The  Provisions  for  Religion. — By  53  G.  3.  c,  155. 
§49 — 54.  after  reciting  that  no  sufficient  provision  hath 
hitherto  been  made  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
church  establishment  in  the  British  territories  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's 
charter,  it  was  enacted  that  the  king  should  erect  one 
bishopric  for  the  whole  of  the  British  territories  in  the  East 
Indies,  &c.,  and  three  arch-deaconries  for  the  three  presi- 
dencies of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  Bombay :  the  salaries  of  such  bishop 
and  archdeacons  to  be  paid  by  the  Company ;  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  to  be  ascertained  by  his  patent ;  and  after  fifteen 
years'  residence,  the  king  to  grant  them  pensions  payable  by 
the  Company.  By  4  G.  4.  c.  71.  §  3.  the  crown  may,  after  ten 
years'  service  instead  of  fifteen,  grant  the  pensions  provided  by 
the  53  G.  3.  c.  155.  By  ^  5.  the  house  of  residence,  and  the 
expences  of  visitations  of  the  bishop,  are  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  Company.  By  §  6.  a  power  is  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta to  admit  persons  to  deacon's  and  priest's  orders. 

By  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  85.  §  89.  94.  his  Majesty  may  constitute 
two  other  bishoprics,  to  be  styled  the  bishoprics  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  the  bishops  whereof  shall  be  subonlinate  to  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  as  their  metropolitan,  with  such  salaries  as  therein 
mentioned  ;  and  by  letters  patent  may  assign  the  Ihnits  of  the 
dioceses  of  the  three  bishoprics,  and  grant  to  the  bishops  within 
their  dioceses  the  exercise  of  such  episcopal  functions  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  the  ministers  therein. 

By  §  100.  the  expences  of  visitations  by  the  Bishops  of 
Macbas  and  Bombay  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

The  king  may  grant  to  any  bishop  of  Madras  and  Bombay  wbe 
has  exercised  his  office  for  fifteen  years  a  pension  not  exceeding 
800/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  Company.  §  96. 

By  §  102.  it  is  enacted,  that  of  the  chaplains  maintained 
by  the  Company  at  each  of  the  presidencies,  two  shall  be  minis- 
ters of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  the  same  salary  as  the 
military  chaplains.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  governor-general  in  council  from  granting 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  sanetion  of  the  Court  of  DirectofI 
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and  of  the  Comuussionen  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  to  any  sect, 
persuatdon,  or  community  of  christians  not  heing  of  the  united 
church  of  £ngland  imd  Ireland,  or  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  expedient  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  places  of  worship. 

VII.  The  PfxmsioHsJor  the  Appointment,  Promotiony  Edu- 
cation, 4x7.  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Servants  of  the  Company, — 
By  24  G.  3.  e.  25.  §  43.  no  writer  or  cadet  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Company  whose  age  shall  be  under  fifteen  or  exceed 
twenty*  two  years,  unless  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  been 
in  the  king's  service  as  commissioned  officers  or  cadets  for  a 
year;  who  may  be  appointed  cadets  if  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old. 

All  officers  and  servants  of  the  Company,  under  the  degree 
of  councillors  and  commanders-in-chief,  are  to  be  promoted 
according  to  seniority  of  appointment,  unless  on  urgent  occa- 
sions. §  42. 

But  by  §  87*  civil  servants  of  the  Company  may,  by  special 
order,  take  precedence  at  any  board,  &c.  to  which  they  are 
appointed,  according  to  the  seniority  of  their  nomination  thereto, 
and  not  of  their  appointment  to  the  Company's  service. 

By  S3  G.  8.  c.  52.  §  57.  three  years*  service  is  required  to 
quaUfy  a  civil  servant  to  hold  a  place  of  500^  a  year;  six  years 
one  of  1500^ ;  nine  years  for  one  of  3000/. ;  and  twelve  years 
for  one  of  4000/. ;  and  by  §  56.  no  one  is  to  take  two  offices  of 
which  the  joint  salaries  shall  exceed  the  prescribed  sum.  Two 
years  of  the  time  spent  at  the  Company's  college  in  England 
shall  be  reckoned  as  time  spent  in  India.     47  G.  3.  st.  2.  c.  68. 

§7. 

By  33  G.  3.  c.  52.  no  military  or  civil  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany (under  the  degree  of  a  member  of  council,  or  commander 
in  chief),  after  five  years'  absence,  can  return  to  India  with  their 
rank,  or  serve  again,  unless  detained  by  sickness,  or  unless 
it  be  by  leave  of  the  Company,  on  a  Imllot  of  tluree  parts  in 
four  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  In  case  of  sickness  in 
the  civil  service,  the  directors  are  the  judges;  and  in  the 
military,  the  directors  and  the  board  of  control  jointly.  This 
is  qualified  by  §  84  of  53  G.  3,  c,  155.  as  to  generals  and 
colonels  commanding  regiments,  who,  by  the  joint  permisdon 
of  the  directors  and  board  of  control,  may  return  after  five 
years.  By  §  85  of  that  act,  restored  civil  servants  shall  rank 
only  according  to  their  seniority  at  the  time  of  their  departure 
from  India. 

By  the  53  G.  3.  c.  155.  §  42.  the  colleges  established  by  the 
Company  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  all  seminaries  which 
may  be  established  by  the  government  of  India,  are  made 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

By  §  44.  after  reciting  that  the  Company  had  lately  established 
in  England  a  college  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  for 
their  civil  service  in  India,  and  also  a  military  seminary  for  the 
education  of  young  men  designed  for  their  military  service  in 
India,  it  was  enact^,  that  such  college  and  seminary  should  be 
continued  for  the  term  thereby  granted  to  the  Company,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  were  empowered  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
same. 

By  §  46.  the  Court  of  Directors  are  not  to  nominate  or  send 
to  the  presidencies  any  person  as  a  writer,  unless  he  shall  have 
been  entered  and  resided  four  terms  at  such  college,  and  shall 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  principal  thereof. 

All  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  governor-general  of  India,  or 
oi  the  governors  of  the  presidencies  of  Fort  Saint  George, 
Bombay,  and  Agra,  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  85. 
§§  42.  58,  And  by  55  G.  3.  c.  155.  §  70.  all  vacancies  in  the 
offices  of  commander-in-chief,  or  of  any  provincial  commander- 
in-chief,  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to 
the  like  approbation.  Neither  is  the  Board  of  Control  to  have 
the  power  of  appointing  any  of  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
or  of  interfering  with  the  officers  employed  in  its  home  esta^ 


blishment  3  and  4  JV.  4.  c.  85.  §  34.  But  if  the  Court  of 
Directors  neelect  for  two  months  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  any 
office  or  employment  in  India,  the  crown  may  fill  it  up.  §  60. 
The  Court  of  Directors  may,  however,  make  provisional  ap- 
pointments, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown,  where 
the  provisional  appointment  shall  be  to  the  offices  of  governor- 
general,  governor  of  a  presidency,  and  the  member  of  council 
of  India,  directed  by  the  act  to  be  nominated  from  among 
persons  not  servants  of  the  Company.     §  61. 

By  §  74.  the  crown  may  remove  or  dismiss  any  person  holding 
any  office  or  commission,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Company 
in  India,  or  may  vacate  any  appointment  or  commission  to  any 
such  office  or  employment.  §  75.  preserves  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  the  power  to  remove  or  dismiss  any  officers  or 
servants  of  the  Company,  except  such  as  shall  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  through  defuult  of  appointment  by  the 
court,  who  shall  not  be  removed  or  dismissed  without  the 
crown's  approbation. 

By  53  G.  3.  c  185.  §  83.  no  restoration  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  any  civil  or  military  servant,  who  shall  have  been 
suspended  or  removed  by  the  Company's  governments  or  pre- 
sidencies in  India,  shall  be  valid,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Control. 

By  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  85.  §  103.  the  governor-general  of 
India  in  council  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  every 
year,  make  and  transmit  to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  prospective 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  necessary,  in 
addition  to  those  already  in  India  or  likely  to  return  from 
Europe,  to  supply  the  expected  vacancies  in  the  civil  establish- 
ments of  the  governments  in  India  in  such  one  of  the  subse- 
quent years  as  shall  be  fixed  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
hereinsi'ter  mentioned.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
reduce  such  estimate,  so  that  the  reasons  for  such  reduction 
be  given  to  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  the  month  of 
June  in  every  year,  or  within  one  mobth  after  such  estimate 
shall  have  been  received,  the  board  shall  certify  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  what  number  of  persons  shall  be  nominated  as 
candidates  for  admisdon,  and  what  number  of  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  of  the  Company  at  Haileybury  in  the 
then  current  year,  but  so  that  at  least  four  such  candidates,  no 
one  of  whom  shall  be  under  the  age  of  seventeen  or  above  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  be  nominated,  and  no  more  than  one 
student  admitted  for  every  such  expected  vacancy  in  the  said 
civil  establishments,  according  to  such  estimate  or  reduced 
estimate  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  shall  nomi- 
nate the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college 
mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  the  board ;  and  if  the  Court  of 
Directors  shall  not  within  one  month  nominate  the  whole 
number,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  may  nominate  so  many 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

§  104.  When  any  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  number  of 
students  in  the  college  by  death,  expubion,  or  resignation,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  may  add  in  respect  of  every  such 
vacancy  one  to  the  number  of  students  to  be  admitted,  and  four 
to  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  court  in  the  following  year. 

§  105.  The  candidates  for  admission  shall  be  subjected  to 
an  examination  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  and  by  such 
examiners  as  ^e  said  board  shall  direct,  and  be  classed  in  a  list 
prepared  by  the  examiners,  and  the  candidates  whose  names 
stand  highest  in  such  list  shall  be  admitted  by  the  said  court 
as  students  until  the  number  to  be  admitted  for  that  year, 
according  to  the  certificate  of  the  board,  be  supplied. 

§  106.  ''  The  board  may  form  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  guidance  of  the  governor-general  in  council  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  estimate  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  for  the 
good  government  of  the  college,  as  in  their  judgment  appear 
best  adapted  to  secure  fit  candidates,  and  for  the  examihatioii 
and  qualifications  of  such  candidates,  and  of  the  students  of  the 
college,  after  they  shall  have  completed  their  residence  there, 
and  for  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of  proper  exa- 
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miners ;  and  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  he  suhmitted  to 
his  Majesty  in  council  for  his  revision  and  approhation. 

§  107*  The  students  who  have  a  certificate  from  the 
college  of  good  conduct  durinff  their  residence  therein  shall  he 
subjected  to  an  examination  m  the  studies  prosecuted  in  the 
college,  and  so  many  as  appear  duly  qualified  shall  be  classed 
according  to  merit  in  a  list  prepared  by  the  examiners,  and 
shall  be  nominated  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  civil  esta- 
blishments in  India,  and  have  seniority  therein  according  to 
their  priority  in  the  list ;  and  if  there  shall  be  vacancies  in  the 
establishments  of  more  than  one  of  the  presidencies,  the  students 
on  the  list  shall,  according  to  such  priority,  have  the  right  of 
electing  to  which  of  the  establishments  they  will  be  appointed. 

§  108.  No  appointment  of  any  professor  or  teacher  at  the 
college  shall  be  valid  until  approved  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

§  113.  Every  supercargo  and  other  civil  servant  of  the 
Company  at  Canton,  or  Saint  Helena,  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  o£Sce  in  any  presidency  which  he  would  have  been 
capable  of  holding  if  he  had  been  a  civil  servant  in  such  presi- 
dency during  the  time  he  shall  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Company. 

§  78.  The  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  shall  make  regulations  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  patronage  in  the  said  territories,  and  the  pre- 
sidencies thereof,  among  the  governor-general  in  council, 
ffovemor-general,  governors  in  council,  governors,  commander- 
in-chief,  and  other  commanding  officers  appointed  or  to  be 
appointed  under  this  act 

§  80.  Every  disobedience  of  orders,  and  breach  of  trust,  by 
officers  or  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  is  to  be  deemed  a 
misdemeanor,  and  may  be  punished  as  such  by  virtue  of  this 
act. 

VIII.  Who  may  trade  to  India  and  China,  and  under  what 
Restrictions. — ^By  3  and  4  fF.  4.  c.  93.  so  much  of  the  4  G.  4. 
c.  80.  as  reeulated  the  tradinfr  of  British  subjects  within  the 
limits  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  is  repealed ; 
as  also  the  6  G.  4.  c.  107.>  and  6  G.  4.  c.  114.  which  prohibited 
the  importation  of  tea  and  goods  from  China  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  into  our  colonies  in  America,  unless  by  the  East 
India  Company,  or  with  their  licence. 

By  §  2.  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  may  cany  on  trade 
with  any  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Streights  of  Magellan. 

§  3.  The  commander  of  any  vessel  arriving  at  any  place 
under  the  government  of  the  Company,  shall  deliver  to  the 
principal  officer  of  the  Customs  a  list,  specifying  the  names  and 
description  of  all  persons  on  board  such  vessel,  under  a  penalty 
of  100/.;  in  case  of  neglect,  to  be  recovered  as  therein  men- 
tioned. 

§  5.  Af^  reciting  it  is  expedient  for  the  objects  of  trade 
and  amicable  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  British 
authority  in  the  said  dominions,  authorixes  his  Majesty  to 
appoint  not  exceeding  three  superintendents  of  the  trade  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  to  and  from  the  said  dominions,  with 
assistant  officers. 

§  6.  His  Majesty  may  give  to  the  said  superintendents 
powers  and  authorities  over  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  within  the  said  dominions;  and  issue  regu- 
lations touching  the  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the 
government  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  within  the  said  domi- 
nions ;  and  impose  penalties,  forreitures,  or  imprisonments  for 
the  Weach  of  such  regulations  ;  and  create  a  court  of  justice 
with  criminal  and  admiralty  jurisdiction  for  the  tnal  of 
offimces  committed  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  within  the  said 
dominions,  and  the  ports  and  havens  thereof,  and  on  the  high 
seas  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  China ;  and 
appoint  one  of  the  superintendents  to  be  the  officer  to  hold 
such  court,  and  other  officers  for  executing  the  process  thereof; 


and  ^nt  such  salaries  to  such  officers  as  to  his  Majesty  in 
council  ^all  appear  reasonable. 

§  7*  No  superintendent  shall  accept  any  eift,  or  engage  in 
trade  for  his  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  oUier  persons. 

§  8.  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
may  impose  and  empower  persons  to  collect  from  anjr  diip  or 
vessel  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  enterins  any 
port  or  place  where  the  said  superintendents  shall  be  statioDed, 
a  duty  on  tonnage  and  goods  not  exceeding  in  respect  of 
tonnage  five  shillings  for  every  ton,  and  in  respect  of  goods  ten 
shillings  for  every  one  hundired  pounds  of  the  value  of  the 
same,  towards  decaying  the  expences  of  the  establishments  by 
this  act  authorized  within  the  said  dominions. 

§  9*  limits  the  time  for  bringing  actions  for  any  thing  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  to  six  monUis  after  the  fact  committed, 
except  in  the  cases  therein  mentioned.  Defendants  are  to  hsve 
the  like  notice  and  privil^;e  of  tendering  amends  as  are  siven 
to  justices  of  the  peace  by  the  24  G.  2.  c.  44. ;  may  plead  the 
general  issue,  and  offer  the  special  matter  in  evidence ;  and 
may  recover  treble  costs,  should  the  plaintifi  fail  in  or  abandon 
their  proceedings. 

The  duties  on  tea  are  now  imposed  and  regulated  by  the 
3  and  4  fT.  4.  c  101. 

IX.  Who  man  settk  in  India,  and  in  what  Places. — Previous 
to  the  3  and  4W.4.C.  81.  no  one  could  settle  in  India  without 
a  licence  from  the  Court  of  Directors  or  the  Board  of  Gmtrol, 
and  all  persons  were  liable  to  arbitrary  deportation  without 
trial ;  but  by  §  81.  of  that  act,  any  natural-bom  subjects  of  his 
Majesty  may  proceed  by  sea  to  any  port  having  a  custom-home 
establishment  within  the  said  territories,  and  reside  thereat,  or 
proceed  to  and  reside  in  or  pass  through  such  of  the  said  terri- 
tories as  were  under  the  government  of  the  Company  on  the 
1st  January,  1800,  and  any  part  of  the  countries  ceded  by  the 
Nabob  of  die  Camatic,  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  and  of  the 
settlements  of  Sineapore  and  Malacca,  without  any  licenee 
whatever;  provided  on  their  arrival  they  make  known  in 
writing  their  names,  places  of  destination,  and  objects  of 
pursuit  in  India,  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  such 
port. 

§  82.  No  subject  of  his  Majesty,  except  the  servants  of  the 
Company  and  others  now  lawfully  authorised  to  reside  in  the  nid 
territories,  shall  enter  the  same  by  land,  or  proceed  to  or  reside 
in  such  parts  of  the  said  territories  not  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
without  licence  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  the  Court 
of  Directors,  or  the  governor-general  in  council,  or  a  goveriKir, 
or  governor  in  council  of  the  presidencies ;  provided  that  no 
licence  given  to  reside  in  parts  of  the  territories  not  open  to  all 
British  subjects  shall  be  revoked  unless  in  aooordanee  with 
some  express  clause  therein  contained. 

§  83.  The  governor-general  in  council,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Court  of  Directors,  may  declare  any  places  within 
the  said  territoriesopen  to  all  his  Majesty's  natural-bora  subjects, 
without  any  licence  whatever. 

§  84.  The  governor-general  in  council  shaD  make  laws  fcr 
the  prevention  or  punishment  of  illicit  entrance  into  or  resLdenee 
in  the  said  territories. 

§  86.  Any  natural-bom  subject  of  his  Majesty  authoriaed 
to  reside  in  the  said  territories  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  or 
any  right,  interest,  or  profit  in  or  out  of  lands,  for  any  tenn 
of  years,  in  such  parts  of  the  said  territories  as  he  shall  be  so 
authorised  to  reside  in;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  governor-general  in  council  from  enabling 
by  any  laws,  or  otherwise,  subjects  of  his  Majesty  to  acquire  or 
hold  lands,  or  rights,  interest,  or  profits  in  or  out  of  lands,  in 
any  part  of  the  said  territories. 

X.  The  Provisions  for  the  Ben^  and  Protection  of  tk 
Natives  qfIndia.^By  53  G.  3.  c.  155.  §  43.  a  sum  of  not  ksi 
than  a  lac  of  rupees  in  each  year  is  to  be  set  apart  out  of  ihe 
surplus  revenues  by  the  govemor*geoeral  in  coandl  for  the 
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improvement  of  KteratuTe  and  the  epcouragement  of  tlie  learned 
natives  of  India,  and  the  promotion  of  the  adenoes;  all  schoob» 
&€•  founded  for  such  purpoaes  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  go* 
Temor*general  in  council,  subject  to  the  power  vested  in  the 
Board  of  ControL 

By  S  and  4  fF.  4.  c.  85.  §  85.  after  reddng  the  removal  cft 
restrictions  on  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  said  ter« 
ritories  will  render  it  necessary  to  |novide  acainst  any  dangers 
that  may  arise  therefroniy  it  is  enacted,  that  the  govemor- 
eeneral  in  council  shall  by  laws  provide  for  the  protection  of 
Uie  natives  of  the  said  territories  from  insult  and  outrage  in 
their  persons,  religkms,  or  opinions. 

§  87.  No  native  of  the  said  territories,  or  any  natural-bom 
subject  of  his  majesty  resident  therein,  shall  by  reason  only  of 
his  reliflion,  jdaoe  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  d  them,  be 
disabled  from  hdding  any  {dace,  office,  or  employment,  under 
the  Compuiy. 

§  88.  The  ffovernor-general  in  council  shall  forthwith  take 
into  consideration  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and  of  extinguishing  slavery  throughout  the  said  terri* 
tories  so  soon  as  such  extinction  shall  be  practicable  and  safe, 
and  transmit  to  the  Court  of  Directors  drafts  of  laws  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid ;  in  preparing  such  drafts  due  regard  shall 
be  had  to  the  laws  of  marriage,  and  the  rights  and  authorities 
of  fathers  and  heads  of  families ;  such  drafts  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  shall  communicate 
to  the  governor-general  in  council  their  instructions  thereon, 
but  the  same  shall  not  be  put  in  force  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  court.  The  court  shall,  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  every  year,  lay  beforo  both 
houses  a  report  of  the  drafts  of  such  regulations  as  have  been 
received  by  them,  and  of  their  resolutions  thereon. 

See  ftirUier  as  to  the  history  of  the  Company,  Milts  BritUh 
India,  and  Companion  to  the  Newsptmer,  No.  3.  from  which 
the  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Company  is  principally 
taken. 

EASTINUS,  Sax.  Eoit-Ti^.^  An  easterly  coast  or 
country ;  also  the  east  street,  east  side  of  a  river,  &c  Leg. 
K.Ed.1. 

EASTLAND  COMPANY.  This  company  subsisted  under 
a  charter  granted  by  Queen  EluNibeth  in  1579*  for  regulating 
the  commerce  into  the  east  country,  a  name  anciently  given, 
and  still  continued  by  mercantile  people,  to  the  ports  a£  the 
Baltic  sea,  moro  particularly  those  of  Prussia  and  Livonia. 
They  were  by  thii  charter  to  enjoy  the  sole  trade,  through  the 
Sound,  into  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Lithuania  (excepting 
Narva,  which  was  within  the  charter  of  the  Russian  Com- 
pany), Prussia,  and  also  Pumerania,  from  the  river  Oder,  east- 
wani,  Dantaic,  Elbing,  and  Koninflsburgh :  also  to  Copen- 
hagen and  EMnore,  and  to  Finland,  Gothland,  Bomholm, 
and  Oeland.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  another  from 
Charles  I.  in  1629- 

By  the  stat.  25  Car,  2.  c.  7*  the  following  provisions  wero 
made  for  la3ring  open  a  very  considerable  part  of  this  trade :  it 
was  declared  lawful  for  any  native  or  foreigner,  at  all  times,  to 
have  free  liberty  to  trade  into  and  from  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  notwithstanding  the  charter  to  the  Eastland 
merchants,  or  any  other  charter.  And  ftirther,  that  every 
person,  bdng  a  subject  of  this  realm,  might  be  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  merchants  of  Elastland  on  paying  40s,  and  no 
more.  §  5,  o.  Which  latter  provision  made  the  trade  to  the 
other  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  easily  accessible. 

EAT  INDE  SINE  DIE.  Words  used  on  the  acquittal, 
&C.  of  a  defendant,  &c,  thai  he  may  go  without  delay,  i.  e,he 
dismissed.    See  tit.  Judgment, 

EAVES-DROPPERS.  Persons  that  listen  under  walls  or 
windows,  or  the  eaves  of  a  house,  to  hearken  after  discourse, 
and  thereupon  to  ftume  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales,  aro 
a  common  nuisance,  and  presentable  at  the  court-leet;  or  aro 
indictable  at  the  sessions,  and  punishable  by  fine,  and  finding 
sureties  finr  good  bdiaviour.     2  Hawk,  P,  C,  c,  10.  §  58 : 

TOL.  X. 
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KUch.  qf  Courts,  20:  4   Comm.  I69.    See  tit.  Good  Beha^ 
viour, 

EBDOMA DARIUS.  An  ebdomadary  or  officer,  appointed 
weekly  in  cathedral  churches,  to  supervise  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  divine  service,  and  prescribe  the  particular  duties  of 
each  person  attending  in  the  choir,  as  to  reading,  singing, 
praying,  &c.  To  which  purpose  the  ebdomadary,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  week,  drow,  in  form,  a  bill  or  writing  of  the  respec- 
tive persons,  and  their  several  offices,  called  tabula,  whereupon 
the  persons  thero  entered  wero  styled  intabulati.  This  is  mani- 
fested in  the  statutes  of  the  cathedral  church  ^  Si,  Paul, 
digested  by  Dr,  Ralph  Baldock,  dean  of  St,  Pauis,  anno 
1295.  MSS. 

EBEREMORTH,  EBEREMORS,  EBEREMURDER, 
Sax^  Baro  or  downright  murder.  Leg.  H.l.c*  12.  See 
lit.  Aberemurder. 

ECCLESIA,  Lat."]  The  place  whero  God  is  served,  com- 
monly called  a  church ;  but  in  law  proceedings,  according  to 
Fifzherbert,  this  word  intends  a  parsonage ;  for  so  he  expresses 
it  in  a  question,  whether  a  benefice  was  ecclesia  sive  capella, 
&c     F.  N.  B.  32 :  2  Inst.  S63. 

ECCLESIA  SCULPTURA.  The  image  or  sculpture  of 
a  church  in  ancient  times,  which  was  often  cut  out  or  cast  in 
plate  or  other  metal,  and  preserved  as  a  religious  treasure  or 
relic,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  ftimous  churches. 
Mon.  '^ng,  torn.  S.  v.  SOQ. 

ECCLESIASTICAL,  denotes  something  belonging  to,  or 
set  apart  for  the  church,  as  distinguished  from  civU  or  secular, 
with  regard  to  the  world. 

EcoLB8iA8TioAi«  Bbnbficb.  Although  the  law  relating  to 
livinsn  has  already  been  treated  of  under  the  titles  Advowson 
and  Benefice,  the  present  head  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  the  recent  act  of  the  S  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27* 

By  §  30.  no  advowson  can  be  recovered  after  adverse  pos- 
session during  three  incumbencies,  or  sixty  years. 

§  31.  Incumbencies  by  reason  of  a  lapse  aro  to  be  deemed 
fmh  incumbencies,  but  not  incumbencies  in  consequence  of 
promotion  to  bishoprics. 

§  32.  Persons  cJaiming  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  remainder 
after  an  estate  tail  shall  be  deemed  to  daim,  through  the  party 
entitled  to  such  estate  tail,  and  their  riffht  to  bring  any  quare 
impedii  action  or  suit  limited  accordin^y. 

By  §  33.  no  advowson  shall  be  recovered  after  100  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  adverse  possession,  unless  a 
clerk  shall  subsequently  have  obtained  possession  on  the  pre- 
.entatioQ  of  the  party  claiming,  or  of  «ome  penon  through 
whom  he  daims. 

§  34.  extinguishes  the  right  to  any  advowson  after  the 
determination  of  the  period  limited  by  the  act  for  bringing  any 
quare  impedit,  or  other  action  or  suit  for  the  recovery  thereof. 

Ecclesiastical  Corpobations,  are  whero  the  members 
that  compose  it  aro  spiritual  persons.  They  wero  created  for 
the  ftutherance  of  religion,  and  perpetuating  the  rights  of  the 
church.    See  tit.  Corporation. 

By  3  and  4  fV,  4.  c,  27.  §  2.  no  person  (which  word  by  §  1. 
extends  ''  to  a  body  politic,  corporate,  or  collegiate,")  shall 
make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  bring  an  action  to  recover  any 
land  or  rent  but  within  twenty  years  after  his  ri|^t  accrued. 

§  29*  The  time  within  which  an  ecclesiastical  or  eleemosjmary 
corporation  sole  can  recover  any  lands  or  rents  is  limited  to 
two  incumbencies,  and  six  years  if  they  shall  amount  to  sixty 
years,  and  if  not,  then  to  such  incumbencies  and  term  and  such 
an  additional  number  of  years  as  will  make  up  the  period  of 
sixty  years. 

EocLBsiASTiOAL  CouRiB.    See  tits.  Courts  EcclesiastkoL 

E0CLB8IA8TIOAL  JuBiBDicTiON.  By  Stat.  37  H.  8.  c.  17* 
the  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  although  they  be  laymen,  ^te^  msj 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

EccLBBiABTioAL  Laws.  See  tits.  Canon  Law,  Courts  Eccle^ 
siasticaL 

EooLBsiABTiOAL    FBBflOXfs*  or  EooLBSiASTica.     EccUsim 
3h 
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tuticu^  Churchmen,  persons  whose  functions  consist  in  per- 
forming the  service,  and  keeping  up  the  discipline  d  the 
church.     See  tit.  Clergy, 

EDESTIA.  From  Mdes,  used  in  some  old  charters  for 
huildings. 

EDI  A.  Aid  or  help .  Thus  Dm  Fresne  interprets  it;  but 
Cowel  says  it  signifies  ease. 

EDICT,  ediclufiu^  An  ordinance  or  command;  a  statute. 
Lot.  Law  Diet. 

EDICTAL  CITATION.  In  Scotch  law,  a  citation 
against  a  foreigner  not  within  Scotland,  but  who  has  a  landed 
estate  there,  or  against  a  native  who  is  out  of  Scotland.  The 
citation  is  published  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and 
pier  and  shore  of  Leith,  and  is  authorised  partly  by  necessity, 
partly  by  the  idea  that  whoever  is  possessed  of  property  there, 
will  have  lefl  a  warrant  with  some  one  to  attena  to  his  interest 
in  that  court  where  alone  any  question  in  relation  to  it  can  be 
tried. 

EEL- FARES.     A  fry  or  brood  of  eels.     Siat  25  H.  8. 

EFFECTUAL  Adjudication.  A  legal  security  for  a  debt 
on  the  estate  of  the  creditor  in  Scotland.  See  sUU,  33  G.  3. 
c.  74.§11. 

EFFEERERS  (or  Afferers.)  Persons  appointed  to  set 
and  assess  fines  in  courts-Ieet,  &c. 

EFFORCIALITER.  Forcibly;  as  applied  to  military 
force.     Mai.  Paris,  anno  1213. 

EFFRACTORES,  LaL^  Breakers;  applied  to  burglars, 
that  break  open  houses  to  steal. 

EFTERS,  Sax.]     Ways,  walks,  or  hedges.     BlourU. 

EFFUSIO  SANGUINIS.  The  mulct,  fine,  or  penalty, 
imposed  by  the  old  English  laws  for  the  shedding  of  blood, 
which  the  king  granted  to  many  lords  of  manors.  And  this 
privilege,  among  others,  was  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury.    Carlular.  MSS. 

EGYPTIANS,  Egypiiani']  Commonly  called  Gyjmes.^ 
These  are  a  strange  kind  of  commonwealth  among  themselves, 
of  wandering  impostors  and  jugglers,  who  made  their  first 
appearance  in  Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  have  since  spread  themselves  all  over  Europe  and 
Asia.  They  were  originally  called  Zinganees  by  the  Turks, 
from  their  captain  Zinganeus,  who,  when  Sultan  Selim  con- 
quered Egypt,  about  the  year  1517>  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  retired  into  the  deserts,  where  they  lived 
by  rapine  and  plunder^  and  frequently  came  down  into  the 
plains  of  Eg3rnt,  committing  great  outrages  in  the  towns  upon 
the  Nile,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  But  being  at 
length  subdued,  and  banished  from  Egypt,  they  di^rsed  them- 
selves in  small  parties  into  every  country  in  the  known  world ; 
and  as  they  were  natives  of  Egypt,  a  country  where  the  occult 
sdenoes,  or  Uack  art,  as  it  was  cidled,  was  supposed  to  arrive  to 
great  perfection,  and  which  in  that  credulous  age  was  in  great 
vogue  with  persons  of  all  religions  and  persuasions,  they  found 
the  people  wherever  they  came  very  easily  imposed  on.  Mod. 
Unw.  Hist  vol.  3.  p.  271.    See  tits.  Fortune-tellers,  Vagrants. 

In  an  historical  survey  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  present 
state  of  the  Gypsies  (by  J.  Hoyland,  York,  1816);  it  is  sug^ 
gested  that  India,  m  the  first  instance,  was  the  country  which 
sent  forth  these  wandering  tribes ;  and  that  they  consisted  of 
the  lowest  castes  of  the  Hindus,  who  emigrated  in  great 
multitudes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  cruelties  exercised 
by  TamerLine  on  his  celebrated  invasion  of  the  Hindus,  in  the 
years  1408  and  1409 ;  that  they  were  as  much  strangers  and 
wanderers- in  Egypt  as  elsewhere,  and  there,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, formed  a  distinct  people.  The  similarity  of  the  Gypsey 
language  to  the  Hindustani,  and  its  total  dissimilarity  to  the 
Coptic  or  ancient  Egyptian  is  also  adduced  as  a  proof  of  this 
theory. 

They  have  been  called  Zigenners^  Ssiganys,  Cygemis, 
Tschingenes,  all  seeming  in  some  measure  dmvaUe  from  the 
ancient  German  Zichegan  or  Vagrant.  The  Scotch  act,  I69O, 
relating  to  Egyptians,  c.  18.  is  understood  to  be  still  in  force.    I 


By  1  imd  2  P.  ^  M.  c.  4.  and  5  EUz.  c.  SO.  It  was  dedared 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  for  any  Egyptians  to  remain  a 
month  in  the  kingdom,  and  also  for  persons  above  fourteen 
years  old  to  be  found  in  their  fellowship,  or  dif^guised  like  them. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  informs  us,  that  at  one  Suffolk  assixes  no 
less  than  thirteen  gypsies  were  condemned  and  executed  upon 
these  statutes  only  a  few  years  before  the  restoration.  The  act 
of  Elisabeth  was  repealed  by  the  28  G.  8.  c.  51  ;  but  that  of 
Phillip  and  Mary  remained  in  force  till  1  G.  4.  c.  1 16.  Gypsiea 
are  now  only  punishable  as  vagrants  under  the  5  G.  4.  c.  B8* 

§4. 

EIA,  from  Sax.  Eig.^  An  island.  Mat  Paris,  anno  883. 
See£y. 

EJECT  A.  A  woman  ravished  or  deflowered ;  or  east  forth 
from  the  virtuous.     Ejectus,  a  whoremonger.     Blount. 

EJECTIONE  CIJSTODIJE,  efectmentdegarde.1  Was  a 
writ  which  lay  against  him  that  cast  out  the  guarman  from 
any  land  during  the  minority  of  the  heir.  Reg.  Grig.  162: 
F.  N.  B.  139.  There  were  two  other  writs  not  unlike  this ;  the 
one  termed  ravishment  de  gard,  and  the  other  droit  de  gard. 
See  tit.  Guardian. 

EJECTMENT. 

Ejectment  is^  strictly  speaking,  an  action  at  law,  whereby  a 
person  ousted  or  amoved  from  an  estate  for  years  may  recover 
possession  thereof;  but  by  means  of  a  series  of  fictions  it 
has  long  been  used  for  trying  disputed  titles  to  corporeal  here- 
ditaments; and  under  the  provisions  of  the  2  and  S  fV.  ^ 
c.  27.  for  the  abolition  of  real  and  mixed  actions^  it  will  shortly 
be  the  only  legal  mode  by  which  such  titles  can  be  determined; 

I.  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  modem  Action  rf  Ejects 
ment. 
II.  For  what  Things  Ejectment  will  not  lie. 

III.  For  what  Things  Ejectment  wUl  Ue. 

IV.  The  Description  required  of  the  Premises. 
V.  Who  may  Maintain  or  Defend  an  Ejectment. 

VI.  Within  what  Time  the  Action  must  be  brought* 
VII.  Of  the  Declaration,  and  subsequent  Proceedings. 

1.  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  modem  Action  of  Ejects 
ment — The  following  account  of  this  action  is  taken  from' 
3  Conm.  I99. 

A  writ  of  efectione  Jirmas,  or  action  of  trespass  in  efectment^ 
lieth  where  lands  and  tenements  are  let  for  a  term  of  year8> 
and  afterwards  the  lessor,  reversioner,  remainder-man,  or  any 
Strang,  doth  eject  or  oust  the  lessee  of  his  term.  F.  N.  B.  220. 
In  this  case  he  shall  have  his  writ  of  ejection  or  ejectment,  to 
call  the  defendant  to  answer  for  entering  on  the  lands  so  de- 
mised to  the  plaintiff  for  a  term  that  is  not  yet  exjnred,  and 
ejecting  him.  And  by  this  writ  the  jdaintiff  shall  recover  back 
his  term  or  the  remainder  of  it,  with  damages. 

Since  the  disuse  of  real  actions,  this  mixed  proceeding  is 
become  the  common  meth^  of  triring  the  title  to  lands  oi 
tenements.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  delineate  its  histinr, 
the  manner  of  its  process,  and  the  principles  whereon  it'u 
grounded. 

The  writ  of  covenant,  for  breach  of  the  contract  contained 
in  the  lease  for  years,  was  anciently  the  only  specific  remedy 
for  recovering  against  the  lessor  a  term  from  which  he  had 
ejected  his  leasee,  together  with  damages  for  the  ouster.  But 
if  the  lessee  was  ejected  by  a  stranger  claiming  under  a  titld 
superior  to  that  of  the  lessor,  or  by  a  grantor  of  the  reversion 
(who  might  at  any  time  by  a  common  recovery  have  destroyed 
the  term),  though  the  lessee  might  still  maintain  an  action  of 
covenant  against  the  lessor,  for  non-performance  of  his  contract 
or  lease,  yet  he  could  not  by  any  means  recover  the  term  itself* 
F.  N.  B.  145.  If  the  ouster  was  committed  by  a  mere  stranger, 
without  any  title  to  the  land,  the  lessor  might  indeed,  by  a 
real  action  recover  possession  of  the  freehokl,  but  the  lessee 
had  no  other  remedy  against  the  ejeetcnr  but  in  damages^  by  a 


EJECTMENT,  I. 


vnitot  efecUomeJifmm,  for  the  trespass  oommitted  in  ejecting 
him  from  }uafarm.  But  afterwurdsy  when  the  courts  of  equity 
began  to  oblige  the  ejector  to  make  a  specific  restitution  of  the 
land  to  the  party  immediately  injured,  the  courts  of  law  also 
adopted  Uie  wtae  method  of  doing  complete  justice ;  and,  in 
the  psoiacution  of  a  writ  of  ejectment  introduced  a  species  of 
jremedy  warranted  by  the  original  writ,  nor  prayed  by  the 
declaration  (whidi  are  calculated  for  damages  merely,  and  are 
silent  as  to  any  restitution),  viz.  a  judgment  to  recover  the 
term,  and  a  writ  of  nossesnon  thereupon.  This  method  seems 
to  have  been  settled  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
though  it  hath  been  said  to  have  first  beeun  under  Henry  VII., 
because  it  nrobably  was  then  first  apphed  to  its  ]»«8ent  prin- 
ce use,  Uiat  of  trying  the  title  of  the  huid.  Bro.  Ab. 
F.  N.  B.  220. 

The  better  to  apprehend  the  contrivance,  whereby  this  end 
is  e£feoted,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  remedy  by  ejectment 
is,  in  its  original,  an  action  brought  by  one  who  hath  a  lease 
for  years,  to  repair  the  injury  done  him  by  dispossession.  In 
order  therefore  to  convert  it  into  a  method  of  ^trying  titles  to 
the  freehold,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  clidmant  do  take  pos- 
session of  the  lands,  to  empower  him  to  constitute  a  lessee  for 
years,  that  may  be  capable  of  receiving  this  injury  of  dispos- 
■ession.  For  it  would  be  an  offence,  ^dled  in  our  law  matn- 
tefumce,  to  convey  a  title  to  another,  when  the  grantor  is  not 
in  possession  of  ihe  land :  and  indeed  it  was  doubted  at  first, 
whether  this  occasional  possession,  taken  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  title,  excused  the  lessor  from  the  legal  guilt 
of  maintenance. .  1  Ch,  Rep.  Ap.  $9. 

When,  therefore,  a  person,  who  hath  a  right  of  entry  into 
lands,  determines  to  acquire  that  possesion,  which  is  wrong- 
fully withheld  by  the  present  tenant,  he  makes  (as  by  law  he 
may)  a  formal  entry  on  the  premises,  and  being  so  in  the  pos- 
— sslon  of  the  soil,  he  there,  upon  the  land,  seals  and  delivers  a 
lease  for  years  to  some  third  person  or  lessee ;  and,  having  thus 

f'ven  him  entry,  leaves  him  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
his  lessee  is  to  stay  upon  the  land,  till  the  prior  tenant,  or  he 
'Who  had  the  previous  possession,  enters  thereon  afresh  and 
ousts  him ;  or  till  some  other  person  (either  by  accident  or  by 
agreement  beforehand)  comes  upon  the  land  and  turns  him 
out,  or  ejects  him.  For  this  injury  the  lessee  is  entitled  to  his 
action  of  ejectment  against  the  tenant ;  or  his  casual  ejector, 
"Whichever  it  was  that  ousted  him,  to  recover  back  his  term  and 
damages.  But  where  this  action  is  brought  against  such  a 
casual  ejector  as  is  before  mentioned,  and  not  against  the  very 
tenant  in  possession,  the  court  will  not  suffer  the  tenant  to 
lose  his  possession  without  an  opportunity  to  defend  it 
Wherefore  it  is  a  standing  rule,  that  no  plaintiff*  shall  proceed 
in  ejectment  to  recover  lands  against  a  casual  ejector,  without 
notice  given  to  the  tenant  in  possession  (if  any  there  be),  and 
making  him  a  defendant  if  he  pleases.  And,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  action,  the  plaintiff*  must,  in  case  of  any  defence, 
make  out  four  points  before  the  court ;  viz.  title,  lease,  entry, 
and  ouster.  First,  he  must  show  ^  good  title  in  his  lessor, 
which  brings  the  matter  of  right  entirely  before  the  court ; 
then,  that  the  lessor,  being  seised  or  possessed  by  virtue  of 
^such  title,  did  make  him  the  lease  for  the  present  term; 
thirdly,  that  he,  the  lessee,  or  plaintiff*,  did  enter  or  take  pos- 
session in  consequence  of  such  lease ;  and  then,  lastly,  that  the 
defendant  ousted,  or  ejected  him.  Whereupon  he  shall  have 
judgment  to  recover  his  term  and  damages ;  and  shall,  in  con- 
aequenoe,  have  a  fvrit  of  possession,  which  the  sheriff*  is  to 
execute  by  delivering  him  the  undisturbed  and  peaceable  pos- 
-session  of  his  term. 

This  is  the  regular  method  of  bringing  an  action  of  eject- 
'ment,  in  which  the  title  of  the  lessor  comes  collaterally  and 
incidentally  before  the  court,  in  order  to  show  the  injury 
done  to  the  lessee  by  this  ouster.  ,  This  method  must  be  still 
continued  in  due  form  and  strictness  (save  only  as  to  the 
notice  to  the  tenant),  whenever  the  possession  is  vacant,  o^ 
there  is  no  actual  occupant  of  the  premises;  and  also  in  some 


other  cases.  But,  as  much  trouble  and  formality  were  found 
to  attend  the  actoal  making  of  the  lease,  entry,  and  ouster,  a 
new  aad  mote  ea^  method  of  trying  titles  by  writ  of  gect* 
ment,  where  there  is  any  actual  tenant  or  occupier  of  the  pre* 
mises  in  dispute,  was  invented  by  the  lord  chief  justice 
Rolle.  Slyl  PracU  Reg.  108.  (edit.  1657-) 

This  new  method  entirely  depends  upon  a  string  of  legal 
fictions;  no  actual  lease  is  made,  no  actual  entry  by  the 
plaintiff^,  no  actual  ouster  by  the  defendant,  but  all  are  merely 
ideal,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  the  title.  To  this  end, 
in  the  proceedings,  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  is  stated  to 
have  been  made,  by  him  who  claims  title,  to  the  plaintiff'  who 
brings  the  action ;  as  by  John  Rogers  to  Richard  Smith,  which 
plaintiff^  ought  to  be  some  real  person,  and  not  merely  an  ideal 
fictitious  one,  who  had  no  existence,  as  is  frequently,  though  un* 
warrantably,  practised.  6  Mod.  209*  It  is  also  stated,  that  Smith, 
the  lessee,  entered,  and  that  the  defendant  fVilliam  Stiles,  who  is 
called  the  casual  ejector,  ousted  him ;  for  which  ouster  he  brings 
this  action.  As  soon  as  this  action  is  brought,  and  the  com- 
plaint fully  stated  in  the  declaration,  StUes,  the  casual  ejector, 
or  defendant,  sends  a  written  notice  to  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion of  the  lands,  e.  g.  George  Saunders,  informing  him  of 
the  action  brought  by  Smith,  and  transmitting  him  a  copy 
of  the  declaration ;  vidthal  assuring  him  that  he.  Stiles,  the 
defendant,  has  no  title  at  all  to  the  premises,  and  shall  make 
no  defence;  and  therefore  advising  the  tenant  to  appear  in 
court  and  defend  his  own  title;  otherwise  he,  the  casual 
Sector,  will  suffer  judgment  to  be  had  against  him,  and  thereby 
the  actual  tenant,  Saunders,  will  inevitably  be  turned  out 
of  possession.  On  receipt  of  this  caution,  if  the  tenant  in  pos- 
session does  not,  within  a  limited  time,  aj^ly  to  the  court  to 
be  admitted  a  defendant  in  the  stead  of  I^Ues,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  no  right  at  all ;  and,  upon  judgment  being  had  ag^dnst 
Stiles,  the  casual  ejector,  Saunders^  the  real  tenant,  will  be 
turned  out  of  possession  by  the  sherifil 

But  if  the  tenant  in  possession  applies  to  be  made  a  de- 
fendant, it  is  allowed  him  upon  this  condition ;  that  he  enter 
into  a  rule  of  court,  to  confess,  at  the  trial  of  the  cause,  three 
of  the  four  requisites  for  the  maintenance  of  the  plaintiff^s 
action ;  viz,  the  lease  of  Rogers^  the  lessor,  the  entry  of  Smithy 
the  plidntiff*,  and  his  ouster  by  Saunders  himself,  now  made 
the  defendant,  instead  of  Stiles:  which  requisites  being 
wholly  fictitious,  should  the  defendant  put  the  plaintiff*  to 
prove  them,  he  must  of  course  be  nonsuited  for  want  of 
evidence;  but  by  such  stipulated  confession  of  lease,  entry, 
and  ouster^  the  trial  will  now  stand  upon  the  merits  of  the 
title  only. 

This  done,  the  declaration  is  altered  by  inserting  the  name 
of  George  Saunders  (the  tenant)  instead  of  William  Stiles ; 
and  the  cause  goes  down  to  trial  under  the  name  of  Smith 
(the  plaintiff*)  on  the  demise  of  Rogers  (the  lessor)  against 
Saunders,  the  now  defendant.  And  herein  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff*  is  bound  to  make  out  a  dear  title,  otherwise  his 
fictitious  lessee  cannot  obtain  judgment  to  have  possession  of 
the  land  for  the  term  supposed  to  be  granted.  But  if  the 
lessor  makes  out  his  title  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  then  judg- 
ment and  a  writ  of  possession  shall  go  for  Smith,  the  nominal 
plaintiff*,  who,  by  this  trial,  has  proved  the  right  of  Rogers,  his 
supposed  lessor. 

But  if  the  new  defendants,  whether  landlord  or  tenant,  or 
both,  after  entering  into  the  common  rule,  fail  to  appear  at  the 
trial,  and  to  confess  lease,  entry,  and  ouster,  the  plaintiff*  ^^mt^ 
must  indeed  be  there  nonsuited  for  want  of  proving  those 
requisites :  but  judgment  will  in  the  end  be  entered  against 
the  casual  ejector.  Stiles;  for  the  condition  on  which  Saunders 
(the  tenant),  or  his  landlord,  was  admitted  a  defendant,  is 
broken,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff*  is  put  again  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  he  never  had  appeared  at  all ;  the  consequence  of 
which  (we  have  seen)  would  have  been,  that  jud^ent  would 
have  been  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  sheriff*,  by  virtue 
of,  a  writ  for  that  purpose,  would  have  turned. out  the  tenant 
3  h2 
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Saunders,  and  delivered  poasessimi  to  Smilh,  the  plaintiff.  Tbe 
same  process^  therefore,  as  would  have  been  had,  provided  no 
conditional  rule  had  ever  been  made,  must  now  be  pursued 
as  soon  as  the  condition  is  broken. 

The  damages  recovered  in  these  actions,  though  formerly 
their  only  intent,  are  now  usually  (since  the  tide  has  been 
considered  as  the  principal  question)  merely  nominal,  as  1«. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  complete  the  remedy,  when  the  pos- 
session has  been  long  detained  from  him  that  had  the  right 
to  it,  an  action  of  trespass  also  lies,  after  a  recovery  in  eject- 
ment, to  recover  the  mesne  profits  which  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion has  wrongfully  received.  Which  action  may  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  either  the  nominal  plaintiff  in  the  ejectment, 
or  his  lessor,  against  the  tenant  in  possession :  whether  he  be 
made  party  to  the  ejectment,  or  suffers  judgment  to  eo  by 
default.  In  this  case,  the  judgment  in  ejectment  is  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  defendant,  for  all  profits  which  have 
accrued  since  the  date  of  the  demise  stated  in  the  former 
declaration  of  the  plaintiff;  but  if  the  plaintiff  sues  for  any 
antecedent  profits,  the  defendant  may  make  a  new  defence. 
4JBfirr.  668. 

Such  is  the  modem  way  of  obliquely  bringing  in  question 
the  title  to  lands  and  tenements,  in  order  to  try  it  in  this 
collateral  manner ;  a  method  which  is  now  universally  adopted 
in  almost  every  case.  It  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  ancient  writ  of  assize,  being  calculated  to  try  the  mere 
possessory  title  to  an  estate ;  and  hath  succeeded  to  those  real 
actions,  as  being  infinitely  more  convenient  for  attaining  the 
ends  of  justice ;  because  the  form  of  the  proceeding  being 
entirely  fictitious,  it  is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  court  to 
direct  the  application  of  that  fiction,  so  as  to  prevent  fraud  and 
chicane,  and  eviscerate  the  very  truth  of  the  title.  The  writ 
of  ejectment  and  its  nominal  parties  (as  was  resolved  by  all  the 
judges)  are  judicially  to  be  considered  as  the  fictitious  form  of 
an  action,  really  brought  by  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  asainst 
the  tenant  in  possession;  invented,  under  the  control  and 
power  of  the  court,  for  the  advancement  of  justice  in  many 
respects ;  and  to  force  the  parties  to  go  to  trial  on  the  merits, 
without  being  entangled  in  the  nicety  of  pleadings  on  either 
side.    4  Burr.  668.     See  also  3  Burr.  1294>  6. 

The  practice  reprobated  by  Blackstone  of  making  an  ideal 
person  the  plaintiff  is  now  invariably  adopted;  and  there 
IS  no  longer  any  objection  to  it,  as  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff, 
by  the  consent  rule  undertakes  to  pay  the  defendant's  costs 
in  case  the  plaintiff  fails  in  the  action.  A  party  before  he  is 
lot  in  to  defend  must  now  also  specify  in  the  consent  rule  for 
what  premises  he  means  to  defend,  and  thereby  agree  to  confess 
upon  the  trial,  that  he  (if  he  defends  as  tenant,  or,  in  case  he 
defends  as  landlord,  that  his  tenant)  was  at  the  time  of  the 
service  of  the  declaration  of  the  premises  thwein  mentioned ; 
should  he  not  confess  such  possession,  as  well  as  lease,  entry, 
and  ouster,  whereby  the  plaintiff  cannot  further  prosecute  lus 
action,  no  costs  are  allowed  to  him,  but  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
costs  to  the  plaintiff.  Regula  Generalis,  K.  B.  4fB.  ^  A.  I96. 
Like  rule  in  C.  P.    2  ^.  4-  B.  470:  Exchequer,  9  Price, 

299. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  a  vacant  pos- 
session, the  ancient  practice  of  entering  upon  the  premises,  and 
making  a  lease  thereof  to  a  third  person,  must  be  pursued.  As 
to  what  is  a  vacant  possession,  and  the  proceedings  thereon,  see 
Roscoe,  546. 

II.  For  what  things  Ejectments  will  not  lie. — By  the  eommon 
law  this  action  cannot  be  brought  for  any  thing  whereon  an 
entry  may  not  be  made,  or  of  which  the  sheriff  cannot  deliver 
possession. 

Therefore  an  ejectment  will  not  He  for  an  advowson,  a  Tent> 
a  common,  or  other  incorporeal  hereditaments  which  pass  by 
grant;  Bronml  129  •  Cro  Car.  492 :  Sir.  54 ;  except  for  tithes 
in  the  hands  of  lay  appropriators,  by  the  express  purview  of  stat. 
32  H.  8.  c.  7.   whidi  doctrine  has  since  been  extended  by 


analogy  to  tithes  in  the  hand  of  the  defgy.    Cn^  Car.  SOI : 
2  Ld.  Raym.  789* 

III.  For  what  things  Ejectment  witt  ^.—Ejectment  in 
eeneral  lies  only  for  corporeal  hereditaments.  It  was  fimneily 
held  it  did  not  lie  for  a  chapel,  because  it  was  res  sacra,  and 
therefore  not  demisable;  but  this  doctrine  was  overroledf 
though  in  point  of  form  a  chapel  should  be  demanded  as  a 
messuage.  1 1  Co.  25.  b. :  Styles,  101.  £jectment  also  lies  for 
a  church ;  as  of  a  house  called  the  parish  church  tf,  &c  And 
a  church  is  a  messuage,  by  which  name  it  may  be  recovered ; 
and  the  declaration  is  to  be  served  on  the  parson  who  per* 
forms  divine  service.     1 1  Rep.  25 :  1  Salk.  256. 

And  it  was  said  in  one  case  in  argument,  that  after  roJIalioa 
it  Ues  for  a  prebendal  stall.     1  WilU.  11—14. 

It  will  lie  for  a  moiety,  or  third  part  of  a  manor  or  meiraage, 
&c  And  for  a  chamber  or  room  of  a  house  well  set  fortlu 
11  Hep.  55.  59 :  S  Leon.  210. 

Land  formine  part  of  the  king's  highway  may  be  recofvered 
in  ejectment,  subject  to  the  public  easement,  under  the  name  of 
land.     1  Burr.  133. 

A  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  may  be  recovered  in  ma 
ejectment  brought  for  the  kmds  to  which  it  is  appendant  or 
appurtenant,  provided  it  be  menticmed  in  the  description  of  the 
premises.  Cos.  Temp.  Hard,  127:  Strange,  54.  An  eject- 
ment will  also  lie  for  a  boilary  of  salt.  Sid.  I6I :  S.  C.  1  LtCP* 
And  for  a  coal-mine.  Cro.  Jac.  150.  But  a  person  who  has  a 
mere  licence  to  dig  and  search  for  minerals  cannot  maintain 
ejectment.    2  B.  ^  A.  724. 

Ejectment  will  not  lie  for  a  watercourse  or  rivulet;  but 
where  the  soil  over  which  the  water  runs  is  the  property  of 
the  claimant,  it  may  be  recovered  as  ^^  so  many  acres  of  land 
covered  with  water."     Yelv.  143. 

Whether  this  action  can  be  maintained  for  a  fishery  aecmt 
to  depend  upon  the  nature  thereof.  If  it  be  merely  a  commoa 
of  piscary,  it  is  only  a  profit  d  prendre,  and  ejectment  will  not 
lie  for  it.  Cro.  Jac.  144:  Cro.  Car.  492.  But  if  it  be  a 
several  fishery,  or  if  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  claim  under  the 
ffrant  of  a  finery  generally,  which  seems  to  imply  a  ri^^  to 
the  soil,  ejectment  appears  maintainable.     1  T.  ^  358. 

An  ejectment  may  be  brought  pro  primd  tonsuri  where  a 
man  has  a  grant  of  die  first  grass  wnich  grows  on  the  land 
every  year:  Cro.  Car.  362:  11  East,  366:  as  also  for  bay^ 
grass  and  aftermath.  Hard.  330:  2  T.  R.  451.  A  right  to 
the  herbage  is  sufficient  to  support  an  ejectment,  because  he 
who  has  a  grant  of  the  herbage  has  an  interest  in  the  soil, 
although  by  such  grant  the  sou  itself  does  not  pass;  but  the 
ejectment  should  be  for  the  herbage  of  the  land,  and  not  for 
tlie  land  itself.  Hard.  330.  Ejectment  will  likewiae  lie  for 
pasture  for  a  hundred  sheep.    2  DaL  95. 

IV.  The  Description  required  of  the  Pmrtuef.— At  first  an 
much  certainty  was  required  in  describing  the  premises  aa  was 
requisite  in  a  prmcipe.  X  Bro.  142 :  2  ItolL  Rep.  166.  But 
this  strictness  was  soon  greatly  relaxed.  However,  it  was  still 
considered  that  the  description  must  be  so  certain  as  to  enable 
the  sheriff  to  deliver  possession,  without  further  information 
from  the  lessor  of  the  pbiintiff.  2  Raym.  1470.  At  length  it 
became  the  practice  for  the  sheriff  to  deliver  possession  of  the 
premises  recovered,  under  the  directions  of  the  claimant,  who 
acts  at  his  own  peril;  1  Burr.  629:  5  Burr.  2673:  St  B.  ^  A. 
660 ;  so  that  the  accuracy  formerly  demanded  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

An  ejectment  will  not  lie  for  a  tenement,  because  many  vor 
corporeal  hereditaments  are  included  in  that  designatioa; 
Strange,  834:  Ld,  Raym.  I9I ;  or  for  a  messuage  or  tene- 
ment ;  Styl.  364:  3  Wm.  23 ;  or  for  a  messuage  and  tenaoMnt ; 
2  Strange,  834:  1  East.  441 ;  for  the  word  tenement  betnc  of 
more  extensive  signification  than  the  word  messuage,  xendcn 
it  uncertain  what  is  demanded.  But  after  verdict  the  oourt 
will  allow  the  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  messuage  onkf^ 
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without  obliffing  the  lessor  of  the  phiiiitiff  to  release  the 
damages.  8  ruui,  857»  And  in  a  more  recent  case^  where  an 
ejectment  had  been  brought  for  a  messuage  and  tenement,  and 
judgment  entered  generally  for  the  plaintiff,  the  Court  of 
iC.  B.  held,  on  writ  of  error,  that  there  was  no  m)und  for 
reversing  the  judgment,  as  it  is  a  settled  rule,  that  if  the  same 
count  contains  two  demands,  for  one  of  which  the  action  lies, 
and  not  for  the  other,  the  damages  shall  be  referred  to  the 
good  cause  of  action,  although  it  would  be  otherwise  if  they 
were  in  separate  counts.    B  B,  ^  C,  70. 

An  ejectment  for  a  messuage  or  tenement  called  the  "  Black 
Swan,"  is  good ;  for  the  addition  reduces  it  to  the  certainty  of 
a  dwelling-house.  1  Sid.  295.  So  also  an  ejectment  for  a 
messuage  or  burgage.  Hard.  17 S:  Pop.  203.  A  messuage 
may  be  recovered  m  an  ^ectment,  though  not  in  a  prcBcipe,  by 
the  name  of  a  house.  Cro.  Jac.  654.  So  an  ejectment  is  suf- 
ficiently certain  for  "  a  cottage ;"  Cra.  EUz,  818 ;  *'  a,  chamber 
or  room ;"  3  Leon.  210;  *'  a  passage  room ;"  2  Ld.  Raym,  1470 ; 
'« a  sUUe ; "  1  Lw.  58 ;  **  a  place  called  the  vestry;"  8  Lev.  96; 
''  four  commills,"  without  expressing  whether  they  are  wind- 
mills or  watermills ;  1  Mod.  90 ;  "  underwood ;"  2  RoL  Rep. 
485 ;  and  for  "  an  orchard,"  Cro.  EUz.  854. 

In  ejectment  for  land  the  species  should  be  mentioned, 
whether  pasture,  &c.;  for  land  in  its  legal  sense  signifies  arable 
land.  Ejectments  for  ''  fifty  acres  of  gorze  and  furze,  and  fifty 
acres  of  furze  and  heath,"  without  specifying  the  quantity  o^ 
each,  have  been  held  sood  on  error.  1  mod.  90 :  5  Burr. 
2672.  An  ejectment  will  not  lie  for  a  close ;  1 1  Co.  55 :  1  R4)L 
Rep.  55 :  Salk.  254 ;  or  for  the  third  or  other  part  of  a  close, 
or  a  piece  of  land,  unless  the  number  of  acres  are  set  forth. 
Ofvefi,  18:  Cro.  Car.  57 S:  Cro.  EUz.  359:  1  Lev.  213. 

If  a  person  be  ejected  from  land,  he  may  recover  it  by  that 
name,  although  part  of  a  house  has  since  been  built  upon  it. 

I  Burr.  144. 

It  is  sufficient  if  land  be  described  by  the  provincial  term 
whereby  it  is  known  in  the  county  where  it  is  situate.  Thus 
ejectments  for  so  many  acres  of  *'  alder  carr "  in  Norfolk,  the 
term  signifying  there  land  covered  with  alders;  2  Sir.  1063; 
for  "  cattlegates  "  in  Yorkshire,  per  Lee,  J.  ibid. ;  for  a  "  beast- 
gate"  in  Suffolk,  which  imports  land  and  common  for  one 
beast;  2  Sir.  1084 ;  have  been  held  good. 

So  also  on  a  writ  of  error  on  an  ejectment  brought  in 
Durham  "  for  coal  mines  in  Gateside,"  without  specifying  the 
number,  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  it  appearing  that  such 
was  the  customary  made  of  declaring  in  that  county.  4  Mod. 
S.  C.  SaUe.  255. 

In  ejectment  for  tithes  the  kind  demanded  should  be  speci- 
fied, as  hay,  &c.,  or  the  declaration  will  be  bad  for  uncertainty. 

I I  Co.  25.  (b.) :  1  Rol.  Rep.  65. 68.  But  the  precise  quantity 
of  each  species  need  not  be  mentioned,  it  being  enough  to  say 
"  certain  tithes  of  wool,  &c"    Dyer,  11 6.  (6.) 

V.  Who  may  Maintain  or  Defend  an  Action  of  Ejectment. — 
1.  Who  may  maintain. — ^A  claimant  to  support  this  action  must 
possess  a  legal  tide.  6  T.  12.289:  7  T.  12. 43.  47  :  8  T.  12. 2. 
An  equitable  title  will  not  avail.  So  fixed  is  this  princple  that 
a  trustee  may  maintain  an  ejectment  against  his  cestui  que  trust. 
ST.  R.  US.  123. 

The  claimant  must  also  have  a  right  of  entry  at  the  time  of 
the  demise  in  the  declaration.  This  right  of  entry  or  posses- 
sion could  formerly  be  barred  in  six  different  ways,  viz.  by 
a  descent  cast,  by  a  discontinuance,  by  a  fine  levied  with  pro- 
clamations, by  warranty,  by  a  deforcement,  and  by  the  statute 
of  limitations.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  I6.  The  four  former  bars  have 
been  abolished  l^  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27-  §  39*  and  3  and 
4  W.  4.  c.  74.  §  2.  See  tits.  Discontinuance,  Entry,  Fine,  and 
Warranty.  The  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27.  has  in  many  respects  altered 
the  21  Jac.  1.  c.  I6.  and  will  be  shortly  referred  to  under  the 
next  head. 

The  party  claiming  in  ejectment  must  recover  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  title,  and  not  on  the  weakness  of  thai  of  the 


defendant ;  for  the  possession  of  the  latter  gives  him  a  right 
against  every  one  who  cannot  establish  a  good  title  in  himsdf ; 
and  it  b  sufficient  for  such  defendant  if  he  can  show  the  real 
title  of  the  land  to  be  out  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff. 
4  Burr.  2487:  2  T.  R.  749:  4  T.  R.  682:  5  T.  It.  110.- 
3  Jtf.  4-  S.  516. 

A  rector  may  recover  in  ejectment  against  his  lessee^  on  the 
ground  of  the  lease  of  the  rectory  being  avoided  on  account  of 
his  own  non-residence,  by  force  of  the  1 3  EUz.  c.  20.  and  the 
lease  to  the  defendant,  describing  him  as  a  doctor  in  divinity^ 
produced  by  him  at  the  trial  in  support  of  his  title,  is  prirnd 
facie  evidence  of  his  being  such  as  he  is  therein  described  to  be» 
so  as  to  avoid  the  lease  under  stat.  21  H.S.c.  13.  §  3.  2  East's 
Rep.  467. 

A  presentation  being  rendered  void  by  having  been  made  in 
consideration  of  a  simoniacal  bond  to  resign,  an  incumbent  pre» 
sented  by  the  king,  and  properly  inducted,  may  maintain  eject- 
ment against  the  derk  simoniaodly  presented.  It  was  objected 
that  quare  impedit  was  the  proper  remedy;  but  it  was 
answered,  that  the  church  was  vacant  until  the  induction  of 
the  king's  clerk,  and  that  quare  impedit  was  the  proper  remedy 
when  the  church  was  fidl,     S  B.  S^  C.  25. 

When  the  practice  of  requiring  an  actual  lease  of  the  pre* 
mises  prevailed,  it  was  holden  a  copyholder  could  not  maintain 
ejectment  upon  a  demise  for  a  longer  term  than  a  year  without 
a  licence  from  the  lord.  See  cases  in  GUb.  Ten.  214,  215. 
But  since  the  introduction  of  the  modem  practice  this  ob- 
jection is  obviated,  and  the  usual  consent  rule  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  lease.    3  T.  R.  17* 

The  heir  of  a  copyholder  can  maintain  the  action  before 
admittance.  2  Wits.  13:  3  T.  R.  I69.  As  also  the  grantee 
of  the  reversion  of  a  copyhold  from  the  lord  ;2  B.  ^  A.  453  ; 
but  a  surrenderee  cannot.  Cro.  EUz.  349*  It  is  sufficient, 
however,  if  he  be  admitted  before  the  trial ;  for  in  that  case 
the  admittance  shall,  as  against  all  persons  but  the  lord,  relate 
back  to  the  time  of  the  surrender.     1  T.  R.  600:  16  East. 

A  ^ardian  in  socage  (Ld.  Raym.  130),  or  a  testamentary 
guardian,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  12  Car.  2.  c.  24.  §  8.  may 
bring  ejectment  for  the  lands  in  ward.  Faugh.  137:  2  Wils. 
129.  An  infant  may  make  a  lease  to  try  in  nis  title  in  eject- 
ment.    3  Burr.  1794:  2  T.  R.  159. 

An  assignee  of  a  bankrupt  (1  Wils.  276),  conusee  of  a 
statute  merchant,  or  staple  (2  Salk.  563),  tenant  by  degit 
(3  T.  R.  295  6:  6  Taunt.  202),  grantee  of  a  rent  charge 
(1  Saund.  112),  assignee  of  a  reversion  within  the  32  H.  S. 
c.  34,  upon  a  right  of  re-rentry  for  condition  broken  (2  B.  4* 
A.  1 05),  can  maintain  the  action. 

A  corporation,  either  aggregate  or  sole,  may  make  a  lease  to 
try  a  title  in  ejectment.     1  Buls.  119:  1  And.  248. 

Where  a  devise  is  of  a  freehold  interest,  the  devisee  may. 
immediately,  and  without  any  possession,  recover  in  ejectment* 
Co.  Lit.  240.  b.  But  if  it  be  a  legacy  of  a  term  of  years,  he 
must  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  executor  to  the  bequest. 
Strange,  70. 

When  a  person  is  in  possession  under  a  lease  granted  prior  to 
a  mortgage,  the  mortge^gee  is  bound  by  it ;  8  T.  R.2;  but  it 
is  otherwise  of  a  lease  made  by  the  mortgagor  subsequent  to 
the  mortgage,  without  the  privity  of  the  mortgagee.  Doug.  21. 

A  mortgagee  may  maintain  ejectment  against  the  mort^igor 
without  giving  notice  to  quit,  or  demanding  possession.  8  Bam. 
Sf  C.  767 :  7  Bing.  421.  In  ejectment  by  a  mortgagee,  the 
mere  fact  of  his  having  received  interest  on  the  mortgage 
down  to  a  time  later  than  the  day  of  the  demise  in  the  de- 
claration, does  not  amount  to  a  recoffnition  by  him  that  the 
mortgagor  or  his  tenant  was  in  lawful  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises tUl  the  time  when  the  receipt  of  interest  took  place,  and 
therefore  is  no  defence  to  the  action.  2  Bam.  4*  AdoL  473.  And 
see  7  Bing.  322 :  Adams  on  Ejectment,  60. 

Where  a  pauper  had  been  put  into  possession  of  a  cotta^ 
I  forty  years  before  by  the  then  overseers,  and  had  continued  m 
I  the  parish  pay^  and  the  cottage  had  at  times  been  repaired  by 
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die  overseers ;  the  pauper  disposed  of  it  and  went  away :  held, 
that  the  eyi»ttng  overseers  could  not  maintain  ejectment  for  it. 
14  Easfs  Rep.  488. 

Where  the  wife  of  the  tenant  continued  in  possession  after 
his  death,,  but  never  took  out  administcation,  and  having 
married  again,  remained  in  possession,  paying  rent  until  her 
d^th :  held,  that  the  persoiml  representative  of  the  first  hus- 
band, taking  out  administration,  was  entitled  to  maintain  eject- 
ment against  the  second  husband  without  any  notice  to  quit. 
2  D.  4-  i2.  706. 

If  a  sheriff  sell  a  term  under  a  Ji,  fa.,  which  is  afterwards 
set  aside,  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  directed  to  be  returned 
to  the  termor,  he  cannot  maintain  ejectment  to  recover  his 
term  against  the  vendee  under  the  sheriff.     1  MauL  ^  Selfv. 

Rep.  425. 

-  A  landlord  may  maintain  the  action  for  the  recovery  of  pre- 
mises demised,  either  on  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  by 
the  effluxion  of  time,  on  its  determination  by  notice  to  quit,  or 
by  some  act  of  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  See 
further  on  these  points,  tit.  Lease,  and  supra. 

Where  an  ejectment  is  brought  against  a  tenant,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  him  out  of  his  farm,  &c.,  and  the  tenant 
actually  holds  the  premises  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  give  him  notice  to  quit  possession,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  ejectment.  Here  we  may  observe,  that 
demises,  where  no  certain  term  is  mentioned,  are  held  to  be 
tenancies  from  year  to  year,  which  neither  party  can  determine 
without  reasonable  notice  to  the  other.  This  notice  is  in  most 
counties  six  months,  and  it  must  in  all  such  cases  expire  at  that 
part  of  the  year  when  the  tenancy  commenced ;  and  therefore 
it  hath  been  holden,  that  half  a  year's  notice  to  quit  possession 
must  be  given  to  such  tenant ;  before  the  end  of  which  time 
the  landlord  cannot  maintain  an  ejectment,  unless  the  tenant 
has  attorned  to  some  other  person,  or  done  some  act  disclaiming 
to  hold  as  tenant,  in  which  case  no  notice  is  necessary;  and  the 
same  law  will  apply  to  the  executor  of  such  a  tenant.  S  Wils. 
25.     See  1  Term  Rep.  160 :  4  Term  Rep.  S6l. 

A  landlord  gave  notice  to  quit  different  parts  of  a  farm  at 
different  times,  which  the  tenant  neglected  to  do  in  part;  in 
eonsequence  of  which,  the  landlord  commenced  an  ejectment, 
and  before  the  last  period  mentioned  in  the  notice  was  expired, 
the  landlord^  fearing  that  the  witness  by  whom  he  was  to 
prove  the  notice  would  die,  gave  another  notice  to  quit  at  the 
respective  times  in  the  following  year,  but  continued  to  proceed 
with  his  ejectment :  held,  the  second  notice  was  no  waiver  of 
the  first.     2  Easts  Rep.  2S7. 

Where  a  defendant  in  ejectment  held,  as  to  the  arable  lands, 
from  Candlemas,  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  farm  from  May-day, 
the  rent  being  payable  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  and 
notice  to  quit  was  given  six  months  before  May-day,  and  not 
six  months  before  Candlemas;  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited 
See  2  East's  Rep.  384. 

Under  an  agreement  by  a  tenant  of  a  farm  '^  to  enter  on  the 
tillage-land  at  Candlemas,  and  on  the  house  and  all  other  the 
premises  at  Lady-day  following,  and  that  when  he  left  the 
isxm  he  should  quit  the  same  according  to  the  times  of  entry  as 
aforesaid;"  and  the  rent  was  reserved  half-yearly  at  Michael- 
mas and  Lady-day :  held,  that  notice  to  quit,  delivered  half  a 
year  before  Lady-day,  but  less  than  half  a  year  before  Candle- 
mas, was  good ;  the  taking  being,  in  substance,  from  Lady-day, 
Mrith  a  privilege  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  enter  on  the  arable 
land  at  Candlemas,  for  the  sake  of  ploughing,  &c.  6  East's 
Rep.  120.    And  see  7  East,  551. 

where  a  lease  of  lands  by  deed  is  made,  since  the  New  Style, 
to  hold  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  it  must  be  taken  to  mean 
New  Michaelmas,  and  cannot  be  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence 
to  mean  Old  Michaelmas.  Doe  v.  Lea,  1 1  East,  312.  But  if 
the  demise  is  by  parol,  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  by  the 
custom  of  the  country  Lady-day  means  Old  Lady-day.  Doe 
V.  Benson,  4  Bam.  S^  Aid.  588. 

After,  the  expiration  of  a  lease  for  a  certain  term,  the  tenant 


continuing  in  possession  is  deemed  a  trespasser ;  and  therefbvt 
an  ejectment,  which  is  an  action  of  trespaaSy  may  be  facoug^ 
wiUumi  any  notice  to  quit. 

But  in  ejectment  by  a  landlord  asainst  a  tenant,  whoM  lesn 
is  expired,  the  latter  is  not  barred  from  showing  that  his  land* 
lord's  title  is  expired.    4  T.  R.6H2z8M.^  S.  516:  8  B.  4* 

C.  471. 

The  action  of  ejectment  is  rendered  a  very  easy  and  txp^ 
ditious  remedy  to  landlords  whose  tenants  are  in  arrear,  bjr 
Stat.  4  G.  2.  c.  28.,  which  enacts  that  every  landlord  who  hmth 
by  hb  lease  a  right  of  re-entry  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent, 
when  half  a  year's  rent  is  due,  and  no  sufficient  distiev  is  to  be 
had,  may  serve  a  declaration  in  ejectment  on  his  tenant,  or  fix 
the  same  upon  some  notorious  part  of  the  premiaes,  wfaidi  wHl 
be  valid,  without  any  formal  re-entry,  or  previous  demand  of 
rent ;  and  a  recovery  in  such  ejectment  shall  be  final  and  con* 
dusive,  both  in  law  and  equity,  unless  the  rent  and  all  coats  be 
paid  or  tendered  within  six  calendar  months  afterwards. 

The  legislature  appear  to  have  four  difl^rent  objecta  in  view 
in  the  enactments  of  this  statute.  First,  to  abolish  the  idle 
form  of  a  demand  of  rent,  where  no  sufficient  distress  can  be 
found  upon  the  premises  to  answer  that  demand;  seoondlj,  in 
cases  of  beneficial  leases  which  may  have  been  mortgaged,  to 
protect  the  mortgagees  against  the  fraud  or  ne|^igence  of  the 
mortgagors ;  thirdly,  to  render  the  possession  of  the  landlord 
secure,  after  he  has  recovered  the  lands ;  and,  fourthly,  to  take 
from  the  court  the  discretionary  power  they  formerly  exercised 
of  staying  the  proceedings  at  any  stage  of  them,  upon  pajrmeot 
of  the  rent  in  arrear  and  costs.  The  first  of  these  objects  h 
effected  by  permitting  the  landlord  to  bring  his  ejectment  witli* 
out  previously  demanding  the  rent ;  the  second,  by  permitting 
a  mortgagee  not  in  possession  to  recover  ba^  the  premiKB  at 
any  time  within  six  months  after  execution  executed,  by  pay* 
ing  all  the  rent  in  arrear,  damages,  and  costs,  of  the  leawr,  end 
performing  all  the  covenants  of  the  lease ;  the  third,  by  1«»*i*»ng 
the  time  for  the  lessee  or  his  assigns  to  nwke  an  appliaition  toa 
court  of  equity  for  relief,  to  six  oalendar  months  after  ezecation 
executed ;  and  the  fourth,  by  limiting  the  applicataon  of  the 
lessee  to  stay  proceedings,  upon  the  payment  of  the  rent  lA 
arrear  and  costs,  to  the  time  anterior  to  the  trial,  and  wi«v;«g 
it  compulsory  upon  the  court  to  grant  the  application  when 
properly  made. 

Where  a  landlord  has  a  right  to  re-enter  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  he  cannot  recover  in  ^ectment  at  common  law  unles  he 
demand  the  rent  on  the  day  on  which  it  becomes  doe,  nor 
under  the  last  mentioned  statute  (§  2),  if  there  be  a  sufficient 
distress  on  the  premises.  7  T.  R.  1 17*  But  if  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient distress,  the  landlord  may  brinff  an  ejectment  without  m 
demand,  although  the  lease  provide  that  the  rent  shall  be  law- 
fully demanded.  2  Maule^  S.  525.  Lord  ElUnborowk^  C  J. 
dissent.  As  to  the  provision  of  stat.  11  G.  2.e.  I9*i'^6*  and 
57  G.  3.  c.  52.  in  cases  of  tenants  at  rack-rent  being  in  arrear, 
and  deserting  the  premises,  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Kent.  Two 
justices  of  peace  may,  in  this  case,  put  the  landlord  in  pos- 
session. 

In  ejectment  by  landlord  against  tenant,  the  stat.  1  G.  4. 
c.  87.  provides  that  where  the  term  or  instrument  of  any 
tenant,  holding  under  lease  or  agreement  in  writing,  shall 
have  expired  or  been  determined  by  notice,  and  such  tenant 
shall  refuse  to  give  up  possession,  after  demand  in  writing 
signed  by  the  landlord  and  his  agent,  and  the  landlord  al^H 
proceed  to  ejectment,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  at  foot  of  tiie 
declaration,  to  addr»»  a  notice  to  such  tenant,  Stc  requiring 
him  to  appear  in  the  court  in  which  such  action  shall  be  ocnii- 
menced,  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  term,  to  be  mad&de- 
fendant,  and  Jind  bail,  if  ordered  by  the  court.  And  on  die 
appearance  of  the  party  at  the  day  prescribed  in  the  notioe,  or 
in  case  of  non-appearance  on  malong  the  usual  affidavit  of  ser- 
vice of  the  declaration  and  notice,  the  landlord  may,  on  pro- 
ducing the  lease  or  agreement,  or  counterpart,  and  proving  the 
execution  of  the  same  by  affidavit  ;•  and  on  affidavit  that  the 
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premises  hare  been  actuallr  enjoyed  under  it,  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  has  expired  or  been  determined,  and  pos- 
session lawfully  demanded,  move  the  court  for  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  the  tenant,  besides  entering  into  the  common  rule 
and  giving  the  common  undertakinc,  should  not  undertake,  in 
case  a  veniict  riiall  pass  for  the  puiintiff^  to  give  plaintiff  a 
judgment  of  the  term  preceding  the  trial,  and  enter  into  a  re- 
eognisance  by  himself  and  two  sureties,  to  pay  plaintiff  the 
damages  and  costs  which  shall  be  recovered  in  the  action.  As 
to  the  decisions  on  this  statute,  see  TidtTs  Prac.  1 222.  Where 
a  tenant  holds  from  year  to  year  without  writing,  it  is  not 
within  the  statute;  S  B.  ^  A.  tJO ;  nor  a  tenancy  for  three 
months  certain  by  writing.  Id.  766.  A  tenaut  who  has  itir- 
rendered  his  term,  but  refuses  to  quit  the  pi^emises,  cannot  be 
compelled  to  enter  into  the  recognisances  prescribed  by  the 
above  statute.    2  B.  ^  Ad.  922. 

By  1  W,  4f,  c,  70.  §  56.  provision  is  made  to  remedy  the  in- 
convenience of  landlords  not  being  able  to  try  their  ejectments 
at  the  next  assises,  where  their  right  of  entering  occurred  in 
or  after  Hilary  or  Trinity  terms.  In  such  cases  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  lessor  may,  within  ten  days  after  the  tenancy 
expires,  serve  a  declaration  in  ejectment,  entitled  of  the  day 
next  after  the  day  of  the  demise  in  such  a  declaration,  with  a 
notice  requiring  the  tenant  to  appear  in  ten  days;  and  such 
proceedings  shall  be  had  as  if  the  declaration  had  been  served 
before  the  preceding  term,  provided  that  no  judgment  shall  be 
Bgned  till  default  of  appearance  and  plea  within  such  ten  days, 
and  at  least  six  days'  clear  notice  of  trial  shall  be  given. 

Where  the  title  of  the  landlord  accrued  during  Hilary  Term, 
and  the  property  was  in  Middlesex,  held,  the  above  statute  did 
not  apply.     1  D.  P.  C  547. 

2.  who  may  defend  the  Actum. — In  ejectment  for  a  chapel, 
a  parson  claiming  a  right  to  enter  and  perform  divine  service, 
has  been  held  not  to  have  a  sufficient  title  to  be  admitted  a 
defendant.  Str,  914.  Notwithstanding  1  Salk.  250.  no  man  is 
to  be  admitted  tenant  or  defendant  in  ejectment  by  the  com- 
mon rule,  unless  he  hath  been  in  possession,  or  received  rent, 
and  not  a  mere  stranger.     Comb.  209. 

He  who  claims  title  shall  be  joined  as  a  defendant,  though 
Ute  plaintiff  opposes  it.  1  SM.  256.  And,  therefore,  even  the 
wife  of  the  lessor.     1  Salk.  257* 

The  court  permitted  an  kdr,  who  had  never  been  in  pos- 
session, to  come  in  and  defend  the  ejectment.  The  father, 
under  whom  he  cliumed,  died  just  after  having  first  obtained 
a  similar  rule.  4  Term  Rep,  122.  So  a  mortgagee.  Com' 
berh.  599*  As  to  a  cestui  que  trust,  see  5  Term.  Rep.  783 : 
4  Term  Rep.  122. 

To  prevent  fraudulent  recoveries  of  the  possession,  by  col- 
lusion with  the  tenant  of  the  land,  aU  tenants  are  obliged 
by  Stat.  11  G.  2.  c.  19*  on  pain  of  forfeiting  three  years'  rent, 
to  give  notice  to  their  lanolords  when  they  are  served  with 
any  declaration  in  ejectment :  and  any  lan^ord  may,  by  leave 
of  the  court,  be  made  a  co-defendant  to  the  action,  in  case  the 
tenant  himself  appears  to  it,  or  if  he  makes  default,  though 
judgment  must  be  then  signed  against  the  casual  ejector,  yet 
execution  shall  be  stayed,  in  case  the  landlord  applies  to  be 
made  a  defendant,  and  enters  into  the  common  rule ;  a  right 
which,  indeed,  the  landlord  had  long  before  the  provision  of 
statute  {Styl  Pract.  Reg.  180.  111.  265:  7  Mod.  70: 
Salk.  257:  Burr.  1301.),  in  like  manner  as  (previous  to  the 
statute  of  West.  2.  c.  3.)  if,  in  the  real  action,  the  tenant  of 
the  freehold  made  default,  the  remainder-man  or  reversioner 
had  a  right  to  come  in  and  defend  the  possession,  lest,  if 
judgment  were  had  against  the  tenant,  the  estate  of  those  be- 
hind diould  be  turned  to  a  naked  right.  Bract.  lib.5.c.  10.  $  14. 

Demise  of  certain  lands,  together  vnth  the  mines  under  them, 
with  liberty  to  dig  for  ore  in  other  mines  under  the  surface  of 
other  lands  not  demised.  The  tenant  fraudulently  concealed 
a  declaration  in  ejectment  delivered  to  him,  and  suffered  judg- 
ment to  go  by  default.  The  declaration  in  ejectment  did  not 
mention  the  mines  at  all,  but  the  sheriff^  in  executing  the 


writ  of  possession,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  tenant,  delivered 
possession  of  the  premises  demised  to  the  tenant,  and  also  of 
those  mines  in  which  he  had  only  liberty  to  dig ;  the  court 
held,  that  though  the  latter  could  not  be  recovered  under  the 
declaration  in  ejectment,  still,  that  the  tenant,  by  his  own  act/ 
had  stopped  himself  from  taking  that  objection,  and  that  in 
an  action  for  the  value  of  three  years'  improved  rents  under 
Stat.  1 1  G.  2.  c.  1 9>  the  landlord  might  recover  the  treble  rent, 
in  respect  not  only  of  the  demised  premises,  but  of  the  mines 
in  which  the  tenant  had  only  a  liberty  to  dig.  2  B.S^  A.  652. 
The  improved  or  rack  rent  mentioned  in  9  12.  of  the  above 
statute  is  not  the  rent  reserved,  but  such  a  rent  as  the  landlord 
and  tenant  might  fairly  agree  on  at  the  time  of  delivering  the 
declaration  in  ejectment  in  case  the  premises  were  to  be  let.  ibid. 
A  tenant  to  a  mortgagor,  who  does  not  give  him  notic6 
of  an  ejectment  brought  by  the  mortgagee  to  enforce  an  attorn-; 
ment,  is  not  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  stat.  11  G.  2. 1  Term. 
Rep.  647. 

Where  a  person  claims  in  opposition  to  the  title  of  the 
tenant,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  landlord  within  the  above 
statute.     3  Burr.  1295. 

A  third  person  cannot  defend  as  landlord  upon  the  trial  of 
an  ejectment,  where  it  appears  that  the  tenant  in  possession 
oune  in  as  tenant  to  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff^  and  paid  rent, 
to  him  under  an  agreement  that  has  expired.  Doe,  d.  Knight 
V.  Smythe  {Ladif),  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  Mic.  56  G.  3.  347. 

The  court  will  not,  after  a  plaintiff  has  obtained  judgment 
and  possession  in  an  undefended  ejectment  without  collusion,, 
and  has  sold  part  of  the  premises,  and  transferred  the  posses- 
sion, let  in  a  landlord  to  defend,  from  whom  his  tenants  had 
concealed  the  ejectment.     4  Taunt.  820. 

But  the  court  will  set  aside  a  writ  oihah.fac.  pos.  executed, 
and  let  in  a  landlord  to  try  an  ejectment,  on  suggestion  of 
collusion.     5  Taunt.9.05. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  landlord  to  be  made  defendant  in. 
order  to  render  his  title  admissible  in  evidence,  for  he  may, 
with  the  tenant's  consent,  defend  the  ejectment  in  his  name. 
And  where  a  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  having  knowledge  of  a  suit 
being  so  defended,  obtained  from  the  tenant  a  retraxit  of  the 
plea,  and  a  cognovit  of  the  action,  the  court  set  the  judgment 
aside.     7  Taunt.  9* 

VI.  Within  what  Time  the  Action  must  he  brought. — TTie 
statute  21  Jac,  1.  c.  16.  §  1.  enacted  no  person  should  make  an. 
entry  upon  lands  but  within  twenty  years  next  after  his  right 
or  title  descended  or  accrued.  By  §  2.  infants,  married  women, 
persons  non  compos  mentis,  imprisoned,  or  beyond  seas,  at  the  > 
time  of  the  right  or  title  to  lands  descended  or  accrued  to  them, 
were  allowed  ten  years  after  the  removal  of  their  disabilities  to 
bring  their  action,  or  make  their  entry,  notwithstanding  twenty 
years  had  expired. 

This  act  did  not  extend  to  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  only 
operated  in  cases  of  adverse  possession. 

By  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27.  §  2.  no  person  (which  word  by  §  1 . 
extends  to  a  body  politic,  corporate,  or  collegiate)  shall  bring 
an  action  to  recover  any  land  (which  by  §  1.  extends  to  all  cor- 
poreal hereditaments,  and  to  any  interest  therein,  whether  of  a 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  chattel  nature,  and  to  all  tithes,  other 
than  such  as  belong  to  a  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporation 
soleV  but  within  twenty  years  next  afW  his  richt,  or  the  right 
of  the  person  through  whom  he  claims,  accrued. 

§  3.  fixes  the  time  at  which  the  right  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
first  accrued  in  the  cases  therein  enumerated. 

By  §  16.  if  any  person  shall  be  under  disability  of  in- 
fancy, coverture,  idiotcy,  lunacy,  unsoundness  of  mind,  or 
absence  beyond  seas,  at  the  time  when  his  right  shall  first 
accrue,  he,  or  the  person  claiming  through  him,  may,  notwith- 
standing twenty  years  shall  have  expired,  make  an  entry  or 
bring  an  action  to  recover  land  within  ten  years  after  the 
cessation  of  any  such  disability,  or  the  dea^  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  right  first  accrued. 
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fiy  §  29*  no  lands  are  to  be  recovered  by  any  archbishop^  Sec, 
or  other  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporation  sole,  after  two 
incumbencies  and  six  years,  or  sixty  years. 

Previous  to  the  above  act  non-payment  of  rent  alone  did  not 
render  the  possession  of  a  tenant  adverse  to  his  landlord ;  but 
by  §  3.  it  is  declared,  among  other  things,  that  a  right  of  entry 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  nrst  accrued  at  the  last  time  when 
rent  was  received,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  twenty 
years'  possession,  without  payment  of  rent,  or  any  written 
acknowledgment  of  right  in  the  landlord  a  bar  to  any  eject- 
tnent,  which  the  latter  may  bring.  See  further  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  tit.  Limiiation  of  Actions, 

VII.  Of  the  Declaration  and  subsequent  Proceedings. — The 
declaration  is  the  first  process  in  an  ejectment,  founded  on  a 
supposed  original  writ  or  bill. 

Title,  The  declaration  should  regularly  be  entitled  of  the 
term  it  is  delivered,  or,  if  delivered  in  vacation,  of  the  pre- 
ceding term ;  but  if  it  be  not  entitled  of  any  term,  the  omission 
is  not  materkd,  provided  the  tenant  has  sufficient  notice  therein 
given  him  to  appear  to  the  action.  Adams  on  Eject.  181, 
Sd  edit. 

By  the  11  G.  4.  and  1  W.  4.  c.  70.  §  S6.  where  a  right  of 
entry  accrues  to  a  landlord  in  or  after  Hilary  or  Trinity  Term, 
he  may  at  any  time  within  ten  days  afterwards  serve  a  declara- 
tion in  ejectment,  specially  entitled  of  the  day  next  after  the 
day  of  the  demise  in  such  declaration,  whether  the  same  shall 
be'in  term  or  in  vacation,  with  a  notice  thereunto  subscribed, 
requiring  the  tenant  in  possession  to  appear  and  plead  thereto 
within  ten  days.  This  is  confined  to  issuable  terms.  2  C.  4* 
7.45. 

Fenue.    In  ejectment  is  local.     2  W.  B.  1070:  Comp.  176. 

Demise.  The  demise  must  be  laid  after  the  title  of  the 
lessor  of  the  plaintiff  accrued.  BuU.  N.  P.  105 :  2  Str.  1087  : 
and  as  the  record  in  ejectment  is  evidence  in  an  action  for 
mesne  profits,  it  is  customary  to  lay  the  day  of  the  demise  as  far 
back  as  possible.  Bull.  N.  P.  87.  Joint  tenants  and  parceners 
may  either  join  or  sever  in  demising;  1  Show.:  1  Wils.;  but 
tenants  in  common,  not  being  seised  per  mie  et  per  tout,  must 
make  sevend  demises ;  2  Wits.  9,S2 ;  but  each  demise  may  be 
alleged  to  be  of  the  whole  premises ;  for  under  a  demise  of  the 
whde,  an  undivided  moiety  may  be  recovered.     1  Esp.  330, 

When  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  party  in  whom  the  legal 
title  is  vested,  or  as  to  the  day  when  such  title  accrued,  it  is 
usual  to  declare  upon  distinct  demises  by  the  persons  concerned 
in  interest,  and  to  lay  them  on  different  days,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  But  if  a  party  is  made  a  lessor 
without  his  authority,  he  may,  before  appearance,  move  to 
have  his  name  struck  out  of  the  declaration.    2  CJuity  Rep, 

Situation  of  the  Premises,  S^c.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  place  where  the  premises  are  situate,  without  describine  it 
by  the  name  of  its  civil  or  ecclesiastical  division.   4  Taunt.  671* 

But  if  the  premises  are  stated  as  lying  in  any  parish,  the 
description  must  be  correct ;  for  a  variance  will  be  fatal.  2  Camp. 
274.  When  they  are  situate  in  different  parishes,  it  is  usual 
to  enumerate  the  whole  as  lying  in  one  parish,  and  then,  to 
repeat  the  description,  stating  them  to  be  within  the  other ; 
but  it  seems  sufficient  to  describe  them  as  lying  in  the  parishes 
of  A.  and  B.     See  2  Chiity  Prac.  395. 

The  number  of  messuages,  &c  mentioned  in  the  demise 
need  not  correqKmd  with  the  number  claimed,  and  the  practice 
is  to  double  the  amount  'of  acres,  &c.  demanded;  because, 
although  a  party  may  declare  for  more  than  he  is  entided  to, 
and  recover  less,  the  reverse  will  not  hold.  Cro.  EUz.  13: 
1  Burr.  396. 

Entry  and  Ouster,  The  plaintiff  is  stated  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  by  virtue  of  the  demise ;  and  it  is  usual,  thouffh  not 
necessary,  to  allege  a  day.  Nor  is  it  essential  to  mention  the 
di^  of  the  ouster,  if  it  appear  it  took  place  ^ter  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  ana  before  action  brought.     Cro.  Jac. 


311 :  4  Burr.  2447.  Where  there  are  several  demises  on  the 
same  day,  the  practice  is  to  lay  one  entry  and  one  ouster ;  but 
otherwise,  there  ought  to  be  as  many  entries  and  ousters  as 
there  are  demises.     1  Tidd.  581.  %th  edit. 

Amending.  The  declaration  may  be  amended  in  the  day  of 
the  demise ;  4  Burr.  2447 ;  but  not  to  a  day  subsequent  to 
the  service  of  the  declaration.  Foxlow  v.  Jeffries^  M.  S. ; 
Adams'  Eject.  200.  It  may  also  be  amended  by  enlarging  the 
term ;  Black.  940 ;  and  even  by  adding  a  new  count  in  a  firesh 
demise.  1  D.  ^  R.  17S.  And  by  9  Cf.  4.  c.  15.  and  3  and  4 
fV.  4.  §  23.  the  judge  in  the  trial  may  order  the  record  to  be 
amended  in  any  particulars  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the 
case.     See  further  tit.  Amendment. 

Notice  to  appear.  The  notice,  if  given  bv  the  casual  ejector^ 
is  for  the  tenant  to  appear  and  be  made  de^dant  in  his  stead  ; 
if  by  a  landlord,  under  the  1  G.  4.  c.  87*  for  the  tenant  to 
appear  and  enter  into  recognizances,  &c 

The  Christian  and  surname  of  the  tenant  in  possession 
should  be  prefixed  to  the  notice.  1  Chitty  Rep.  573.  Where 
there  are  several  tenants,  it  is  usual  to  prefix  aU  their  names  to 
the  notice ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  prefix  the  name  of  each  to  the 
notice  accompanjdng  the  declaration  with  which  he  is  served. 
7  T.  R.  477. 

A  notice  directed  to  a  wrong  person,  though  served  on  the 
tenant  in  possession,  is  not  good.     2  Tyr.  280. 

When  the  premises  are  situate  in  London  or  Middlesex,  the 
notice  (in  ordinary  cases,  not  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
signed  in  the  name  of  the  casual  ejector)  should  require  the 
tenant  to  appear  on  the  first  day  in  ^11  term,  or  within  the 
first  four  days  of  the  term,  and  not  on  the  essoin  day.  2  Strange, 
1049. 

In  country  ejectments  the  notice  should  be  to  appear  in  the 
next  term  after  the  delivery  of  the  declaration,  whether  it  be 
an  issuable  term  or  not.  R.  E.  2  G.  4.  K.  B.:  4  B.  ^  A.  53g : 
2  B.  SfB.  705 :   9  Price,  299- 

Service  of*  Declaration.  It  was  formerly  the  rule  that  deda* 
rations  in  ejectment  should  be  served  before  the  essoin  day  of 
each  term ;  but  by  one  of  the  general  rules  made  by  the  judges 
in  T.  R.  1  fF.  4.  c.  1 1 .  ^'  declarations  in  ejectment  may  be  served 
before  the  first  day  of  any  term,  and  thereupon  the  plaintiff 
shall  be  entitled  to  judgment  against  the  casual  ejector,  in  like 
manner  as  upon  declarations  served  before  the  essoin,  or  first 
general  return  day." 

The  declaration  must  be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  of  it, 
and  the  notice  thereunder  written,  to  the  tenant  in  possession, 
or  his  wife.  Where  there  are  several  tenants  in  possession  of 
different  parts  of  the  premises,  a  copy  must  be  served  on  each 
to  entitle  the  lessee  of  the  plaintiff'  to  judgment  against  the 
casual  ejector  for  the  whole.  1  Chitty  Rep.  141 :  3  Moore,  578. 
And  it  would  seem,  that  where  a  house  is  let  out  in  lodgings 
a  copy  should  be  served  on  every  lodger,  1  Tidd.  526.  %th  ea!; 
but  where  several  persons  are  in  possession  of  the  same  premises 
as  joint  tenants,  service  on  one  is  a  sufficient  service  on  all. 
1  ChUtu  R.  141 :    1  B.  ^  P.  369:   3  Tyr.  84. 

If  the  tenant  keep  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  being  served, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  wife  can  be  met  with,  a  copy  of  the  de- 
claration should  be  delivered  to  his  child,  relation,  or  servant, 
or  other  person  on  the  premises,  and  another  copy  should  be 
affixed  to  the  door,  or  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises; 
and  if  it  appear  on  an  affidavit  of  the  facts  that  the  tenant 
absconded  to  avoid  being  served,  the  court  will  grant  a  rule 
nisi,  that  such  service  msll  be  good,  and  direct  how  the  rule 
shall  be  served.  2  fVUs, :  2  ChSty  Rep.  176,  177 :  Roscoe, 
558. 

The  tenant  himself  may  be  served  anjrwhere ;  2  Str.  1064; 
but  service  on  his  wife  should  be  either  on  the  premises,  or  at 
his  dweUing-house.  6  T.  R,  765 :  2  B.^  P.  55.  And  in  the 
latter  case  it  should  appear  that  she  and  the  tenant  live 
together  as  man  and  wife.  1  B.^P.  N.  R.  308.  Service 
on  any  other  relation,  or  on  a  servant,  must  be  upon  the  pre- 
mises.    1  Tidd,  527. 
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If  there  should  be  no  one  on  the  premises  on  whom  the  de- 
claration can  be  served,  a  copy  should  be  affixed  on  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  premises,  and  an  application  made  to 
the  court  on  affidavit  of  the  circumstances,  that  such  service 
may  be  deemed  sufficient.     1  N.  R.  29s :  2  Chilly  Rep.  178. 

In  every  case  the  notices  should  be  read  over  to  the  person 
served,  and  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  declaration  and 
notices  and  such  service  explained. 

Judgment  against  the  casual  ejector.  The  time  for  the 
defendant's  appearance,  and,  in  case  of  his  default,  the  time  for 
moving  for  judgment  against  the  casual  ejector  (which  is  a 
motion  of  course  only  requiring  counsel's  signature),  are  go- 
verned by  the  locality  of  the  premises,  and  by  the  practice  of 
tiie  different  courts. 

Who  may  appear.  Has  already  been  considered  under  the 
head,  who  may  defend  the  action.  In  addition  to  what  is  there 
laid  down  with  respect  to  landlord  and  tenant,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  latter  may  appear  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  former. 

In  ejectment,  where  there  are  mvers  defendants,  and  the 
freeholds  are  several,  no  defendant  may  defend  for  more  than 
is  in  his  own  possession ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  take  judgment 
against  his  ejector  for  what  remains.  1  Vent.  355 :  2  Keb.  524. 
531. 

If  there  be  two  defendants  in  ejectment,  and  one  of  them 
appears  and  confesses  lease,  entry,  and  ouster,  but  the  other 
does  not  appear,  in  that  case  the  plaintiff  may  enter  a  non»pras, 
or  retraxit,  against  him,  and  go  to  trial,  and  have  judgment 
against  the  other  defendant.  1  Lord  Raym.  TIT,  718.  Also 
if  an  ejectment  be  brought  against  two  persons,  and  after  issue 
joined  one  dies,  and  a  venire  is  awarded  as  to  the  two  defend- 
ants, and  a  verdict  against  two ;  here,  upon  suggestion  of  the 
death  of  one  of  them  upon  the  roll,  judgment  shall  be  given 
for  the  plaintiff  against  the  other  for  the  whole :  for  it  is  said 
this  action  is  grounded  upon  torts,  which  are  several  in  their 
nature,  and  one  may  be  found  guUty  and  the  other  acquitted. 
Ibid. 

The  consent  rule.  Has  also  been  already  mentioned.  Where 
a  landlord  is  admitted  to  defend  without  the  tenant,  judgment 
must  be  signed  against  the  casual  ejector  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  consent  rule.  The  reason  for  this  practice  is,  to 
enable  the  claimant  to  obtain  possession  of  the  premises  in  case 
the  verdict  be  in  his  favour ;  because,  as  the  landlord  is  not  in 
possession,  no  writ  of  possession  could  issue  upon  a  judgment 
against  him. 

The  only  case  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  consent 
rule  at  the  trial  is,  when  the  plaintiff  directs  his  proof  to  certain 
premises,  and  the  other  party  contends  he  does  not  defend  for 
such  premises.     1  M.  ^  M.  237 :  ii  B.  ^  A.  948. 

Of  the  plea  and  issue.  The  general  issue  in  ejectment  is  not 
gwuy,  and  is  the  only  plea  ever  pleaded  in  modem  practice ; 
for  under  it,  any  thing  showing  the  plaintiff  has  not  a  right  to 
recover,  as  that  he  is  barred  by  the  statutes  of  limitation,  may 
be  given  in  evidence.  Should,  however,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  require  it,  the  court  will  permit  the  defendant  to 
plead  specially.     Carth.  180. 

Of*  the  trial.  Should  the  defendant  not  appear  on  the  trial, 
or  refuse  to  confess  lease,  &c.  pursuant  to  the  consent  rule,  the 
practice  is  to  call  the  plaintiff  and  nonsuit  him ;  after  which, 
at  his  instance,  the  cause  of  the  nonsuit  is  indorsed  on  the 
postea,  which  entitles  him  to  judgment  against  the  casual 
ejector.     I  Salk.  259:  2  Tidd,  918.  %th  edit. 

But  in  ejectment  by  a  landlord  against  a  tenant  on  the 
statute  4  G.  4.  c.  87.  §  2.  when  it  appears  the  tenant  or  his 
attorney  has  had  due  notice  of  trial,  the  plaintiff  shall  not  be 
nonsuited  for  default  of  the  defendant's  appearance,  or  of  con- 
fession of  lease,  &c.,  but  the  production  of  the  consent  rule 
shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  lease,  &c. ;  and  the  plaintiff 
is  to  be  permitted,  after  proof  of  his  right,  to  recover  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  premises,  to  go  into  evidence  of  the  mesne 
profits  thereof  from  the  determination  or  expiration  of  the 
tenant's  interest  therein  down  to  the  time  of  the  verdict,  or  of 
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some  day  therein  mentioned ;  and  the  jury,  finding  for  the 
plaintiff^  may  give  their  verdict  both  for  the  recovery  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  damages  for  such 
mesne  profits. 

In  case  it  appears  to  the  judge  that  the  finding  is  contrary 
to  evidence,  and  the  damages  are  excessive,  he  may  order  execu- 
tion to  be  stayed  till  the  fifth  day  of  the  following  term,  which 
order  the  judge  shall  in  all  other  cases  make  on  the  requisition 
of  the  defendant,  upon  his  undertaking  to  find  and  entering 
into  such  security  as  therein  mentioned,  not  to  commit,  waste,  or 
sell,  or  carry  off,  any  standing  crops,  hay,  &c.  upon  the  premises, 
from  the  day  of  the  verdict,  to  the  day  whereon  ejection  shall 
be  finally  made  on  the  judgment,  or  set  aside. 

Of  the  judgment.  The  judgment  in  ejectment  is,  that  the 
plaintiff  recover  his  term  yet  to  come  and  unexpired  in  the 
lands  demanded ;  and  the  effect  of  it  is  to  ffive  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  possession  of  the  lands,  but  not  to  invest  him  with  any 
title  thereto,  except  such  as  he  previously  had. 

A  new  trial  may,  upon  proper  grounds,  be  granted  in  eject- 
ment, as  well  as  in  other  cases.     2  Sir.  1105:  4  Burr.  2224. 

If  there  be  a  verdict  and  judgment  against  the  plain tifi^  he 
may  bring  another  ejectment  for  the  land,  the  action  being 
only  to  recover  the  possession,  &c.,  wherein  judgment  is  not 
finsd ;  and  it  is  not  like  a  writ  of  right,  &c.  where  the  title 
alone  is  tried.      Wood*s  Inst.  547 :  Trin.  23  Car.  B.  R. 

And  the  verdict  in  an  ejectment  is  not  evidence  in  a  subse- 
quent action,  even  between  the  same  parties.     1  Mod.  10. 

The  reason  of  an  ejectment  being  never  Jinal  is  not  laid  down 
in  the  general  books  on  this  subject;  but  in  the  notes  to 
Eunomus,  vol.  iv.  p.  189^  it  is  thus  ingeniously  stated: — The 
reason  why  it  is  not  or  cannot  be  final  seems  to  be  this, — that 
it  is  impossible  from  the  structure  of  the  record  in  this  action  to 
plead  a  former,  in  bar  of  another,  ejectment  brought.  Because/ 
1.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  nominal,  and  exist  in  most 
cases  on  record  only,  and  consequently  may  be  changed  in  a 
new  action.  But  the  identity  both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant 
must  be  averred  in  pleading  a  former  action  in  bar.  2.  The 
term  demised  may  be  laid  many  different  ways.  An  ejectment, 
however,  though  in  its  nature  not  final  at  lam,  is  capable  of 
being  made  so  in  equity:  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will,  on 
proper  grounds,  srant  a  perpetual  injunction,  and  not  permit 
the  possession  of  lands  to  be  disturbed  by  a  vain  incessant  liti- 
gation of  the  same  question.  See  2  Eq.Ab.  171*  c.  1 ;  243. 
c.  11 ;  222.  c.  1 :  Pari.  Cases  (8vo.),  tit.  Injunction,  ca.  1.  3 : 
2  Stra.  404. 

Of  the  execution.  In  real  actions,  where  the  freehold  is  re- 
covered, the  demandant  has  execution  by  the  writ  of  habere 
facias  seisinam;  in  ejectment,  therefore,  it  is  but  just  that 
a  similar  remedy  shall  be  permitted  to  tJie  plaintifll,  who  as 
he  now  has  judgment  to  recover  the  possession  of  the  land,  may 
put  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  execution  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
of  habere  Jacias  possessionem,  directing  the  sheriff  to  give 
actual  possession  to  the  plaintiff  of  the  land  recovered. 

This  writ  may  be  sued  out  though  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff 
be  dead,  if  tested  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  term.  4  Burr. 
1970.  The  legal  relation  to  the  day  of  the  teste  is  proper 
to  be  supported  in  maintenance  of  a  writ  of  possession  on  a 
jud^ent  in  ejectment.     Ibid. 

By  1  W.  4.  c  70.  §  38.  in  all  cases  of  trials  of  ejectments  at 
Nisi  Prius,  where  a  verdict  shall  be  given  for  the  plaintifi^  or 
the  plaintiff  shall  be  nonsuited  for  want  of  the  defendant's' 
appearance  to  confess  lease,  &c.,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judge 
before  whom  the  cause  shall  be  tried  to  certify  his  opinion  on 
the  back  of  the  record,  that  a  writ  of  possession  ought  to  issue 
immediately,  and  upon  such  certificate  a  writ  of  possession  may 
be  issued  forthwith,  and  the  costs  may  be  taxed,  and  judgment 
signed  and  executed  afterwards,  at  the  usual  time,  as  if  no 
writ  had  issued. 

Formerly  a  praecipe  was  required  in  the  King^s  Bench,  but 
not  in  the  Common  Pleas;  but  now  by  one  of  the  general 
rules,  H.  T.  2  fF.  4.  r.  76.  a  writ  of  habere  facias  posses^* 
3i 
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t'tonem  may  be  sued  out  without  lodging  fk  prascipe  with  the 
officer  of  the  court,  and  by  r.  75.  it  need  not  be  signed. 

Of  the  costs.  If  the  action  be  undefended,  and  judgment  is 
entered  against  the  casual  ejection,  the  only  means  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff  has  of  obtaining  his  costs  is  by  an  action  for 
mesne  profits,  wherein  they  are  recoveraUe  as  special  damages. 

Where  the  tenant  appears,  and  enters  into  the  consent  rule, 
and  at  the  trial  refuses  to  confess,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff 
cannot  take  out  execution  against  him  for  his  costs,  because  the 
judgment  is  against  the  casual  ejector.  Bam.  182.  But  the 
tenant  is  liable  to  the  costs  under  the  consent  rule,  and  he  may 
be  attached  should  he  refuse  to  pay.     1  Salk,  259* 

Where,  however,  he  does  appear,  and  there  is  a  verdict  and 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  execution  may  be  issued  thereon  for 
the  costs,  as  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  the  lessor  may  have  a  co.  sa. 
or  a  Ji.  Ja.  for  the  same,  and  a  habere  facias  possessionem  for 
the  possession,  separately  or  in  one  writ.  2  Tidd,  1027- 
%th  edit. 

When  the  landlord  is  made  defendant  without  the  tenant, 
the  judgment  to  recover  the  possession  is  against  the  casual 
ejection;  but,  neverthele&s,  as  there  is  a  judgment  in  existence 
against  the  landlord,  execution  may  be  taken  out  thereon  for 
the  costs.     Adams*  Eject.  298. 

If  a  verdict  pass  for  the  defendant,  or  the  plaintiff  be  non- 
suited for  any  other  cause  than  the  refusal  of  the  defendant 
to  confess,  the  latter  may  recover  his  costs  by  attachment 
against  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff.     2  Tidd.  1028. 

Where  there  are  several  defendants  who  succeed  in  the 
action,  the  lessor  may  pay  costs  to  which  of  them  he  pleases. 
1  Str.  On  the  other  hand,  each  defendant  is  answerable  for 
the  costs ;  and  where  they  defend  severally,  and  at  the  trial 
some  appear  and  confess,  but  the  others  do  not,  the  whole 
costs  may  be  taxed  against  each.     BuU,  N.  P.  335. 

In  all  cases  wherein  a  landlord  shall  elect  to  proceed  under 
the  1  G.  4.  c  87*  and  the  tenant  shall  have  found  bail,  as 
ordered  by  the  court,  the  former  is  liable  to  double  costs  should 
he  be  nonsuited,  or  a  verdict  pass  against  him,  on  the  merits  at 
the  triaL 

Of  staffing  proceedings.  In  certain  cases  the  courts  will  stay 
the  proceedings  in  ejectment,  either  for  a  time  or  finally ;  as 
until  the  plaintiff  deliver  particulars  of  the  lands  he  seeks  to 
recover;  6  T.  R.  597:  7  T.  R.  332;  or  until  security  for 
costs  is  given,  as  where  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  is  an  infant; 
1  Str.  693:  2  Str.  932:  Comjp.  138;  or  is  abroad;  2  Burr. 
1177;  or  is  dead,  2  Str.  1050.  But  the  poverty  of  the  lessor 
is  no  ground  for  such  an  application.     Ca.  Pr.  C.  P.  15. 

Where  a  party  brings  two  ejectments  for  the  same  premises, 
in  different  courts,  the  proceedings  in  one  will  be  staid  until 
the  other  action  is  determined.  Andr.  297  :  1  Tidd,  572.  3th 
edit. 

Though  the  court  will  stay  proceedings  in  a  new  ejectment 
until  the  costs  of  a  former  ejectment  between  the  same  parties, 
and  also  the  costs  of  an  action  for  mesne  profits  dependant 
thereon,  are  paid ;  4  East,  535 :  yet  they  will  not  extend  the 
rule  to  include  the  damages  in  the  action  for  the  mesne  profits, 
however  vexatious  the  proceedings  of  the  lessors  of  the  plaintiff 
may  have  been.     15  East's  Rep.  233. 

And  the  court  will  so  interpose  even  though  the  action  is 
brought  by  a  third  person,  or  for  different  premises,  if  the  title 
be  the  same.  1  Tidd.  Prac.  533.  S.  P. :  6  T.  jR.  740 :  and  see 
4  D.  <^  22.  145. 

But  upon  a  rule  to  stay  proceedings  till  the  costs  of  a  former 
ejectment  were  paid,  the  court  will  not  permit  the  defendant, 
in  case  those  costs  are  not  paid  by  a  given  day,  to  non  pros 
pending  the  ejectment.  5  B.S^  A.  523 :  and  see  1  D.  4*  i2. 562. 
Releasing  the  action.  As  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment  is  a  mere 
nominal  person,  and  a  trustee  for  the  lessor,  if  he  release  the 
action,  the  court  may  set  aside  the  release,  and  he  would  be 
committed  for  a  contempt;  so  likewise  if  he  release  an  action 
brought  in  his  name  for  the  mesne  profits.  1  Salk.  260: 
Skinn.  247*    But  according  to  the  old  practice,  the  release 


would  certainly  have  been  a  good  defence  to  the  action. 
Adams,  274.  And  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  in  ^iectmeat 
cannot  release  the  action.  For  though  in  every  other  respect 
the  court  will  look  upon  the  les^ur  as  the  party  interested,  tbey 
consider  the  nominal  plaintiff  as  the  real  plaintiff  on  the  reoofd. 
4  M.  4-  5.  300. 

Form  of  the  Dbclauation  in  Ejectment,  by  Original, 
against  the  Casual  Ejector,  who  gives  Notice  thercmpon  to 
the  Tenant  in  Possession. 

Michaelmas,  the  29th  of  King  George  the  Third. 

BebksI  WILLIAM  STILES,  late  of  Newbury,  in  Oe 
to  wit.  I  said  county,  Gentleman,  was  attached,  to  answer 
Richard  Smith,  of  a  plea,  wherefore  with  farce  and  arms  he 
entered  into  one  messuage,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Sutton,  tai 
the  county  aforesaid,  wldch  John  Rogers,  Esq,  demised  to  the 
said  Richard  Smith,  for  a  term  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and 
ejected  him  from  his  said  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  him  did,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  said  Richard,  and  against  the  peace  (f 
the  Lord  the  King,  Sire.  And  whereupon  the  said  Richard,  bjf 
Robert  Martin,  his  attorney,  complains,  that  whereas  the  said 
John  Rogers,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Lord  the  King  that  now  is,  at  Smtton 
aforesaid,  had  demised  to  the  same  Richard  the  tenement  afor^ 
said,  with  the  appurtenatices,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  tene^ 
ment,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  Richard  and  his 
assigns,  from  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  then  last 
past,  to  the  end  and  term  of  ^  five  years  from  thence  nextfoUotn^ 
ing,  and  fully  to  be  complete  atid  ended;  by  virtue  ^  whidk 
demise  the  said  Richard  entered  itito  the  said  tenement,  with  the 
appurtenances,  and  was  possessed  thereof;  atid  the  said  Richard 
being  so  possessed  thereof,  the  said  IVimam  tflerwards,  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  said  1st  day  of  October,  in  the  said  twenty-nindk 
year,  with  force  and  arms,  that  is  to  say,  with  swords,  staves, 
and  knives,  entered  into  the  said  tenement,  with  the  appmste- 
nances,  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Richard,  which  the  said 
John  Rogers  demised  to  the  said  Richard  inform  aforesaid,  for 
the  term  aforesaid,  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejected  the  said 
Richard  out  of  his  said  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  him  did,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  said  Richard,  and  against  the  peace  of 
the  said  Lord  the  King.  Whereby  the  said  Richard  smth,  that 
he  is  injured  and  damaged  to  the  value  of  20L  And  therenpon 
he  brings  suit,  S^c. 

Martin,  for  the  plaintiff,  1   Pledges  of  c  John  Doe. 
Peters,  for  the  defendant,  3  Prosecution,  \  Richard  Roe. 

Mr.  George  Saunders, 

I  am  informed  that  you  are  in  possession  of,  or  daim  title  to, 
the  premises  mentioned  in  this  declaration  qfefectment,  or  to 
part,  thereof;  and  I,  being  sued  in  this  action  as  a 
ejector,  and  haviti^  no  daim  or  title  to  the  same,  do 
to  appear  next  Hilary  term  in  his  Majesty's  Comri  of  Kin^s 
Bench  wheresoever  he  shall  then  be  in  England,  by  sosnc  attorn 
ney  at  that  court,  and  then  and  there  by  a  rule  to  be  wsade  of 
the  same  court,  to  cause  yourself  to  be  made  defendant  in  my 
stead;  otherwise  I  shall  suffer  judgment  to  be  altered  agaktU 
nte,  and  you  will  be  turned  out  <f  possession. 

Your  loving  friend, 
[Date]  fVilUam  SUks. 

The  form  of  the  declaration  by  bill  does  not  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  the  above. 

For  further  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  Bull.  NL  Pru 
and  Adams  and  Roscoe  on  Ejectment. 

Ejectment  of  Ward.    See  Ward. 

EJECTUM,  ejectus  maris  quod  i  mare  ejicitur  ;  jet^  jetaom, 
wreck,  &c    See  tit.  Wreck. 

EIGNE,  Fr.  aisn^."]  Eldest  or  first  bom ;  as  bastard  eigne, 
and  mulier  puisne  are  words  used  in  our  law  for  the  elder  a 
bastardy  and  the  younger  lawful  bom.    See  tit.  Bastard. 
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£IR,  to  a  reversion.  An  additional  loan  to  a  mortgagor 
who  is  the  reversioner  of  the  mortgaged  estate.  Belts  Scotch 
DkL 

EiK^  to  a  testament.  An  addition  to  an  inventory  made  up 
hy  an  executor.     Belts  Scotch  Diet. 

EINECIAy  from  the  Fr.  aisn^,  L  e.  primogenitus.^  Elder- 
^p.     Stat,  tf  Ireland,  14  Hen.  3.     See  Esnecy. 

EIRE,  or  EYRE,  Fr.  eire,  viz.  iter.'^  Is  the  court  of  justices 
itinerant,  und  justices  in  eyre  are  those  whom  Br  acton  in  many 
places  calls  Justiciarios  itinerantes.  These  justices,  in  ancient 
time,  were  sent  with  a  general  commission  into  divers  counties 
to  hear  such  causes  as  were  termed  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and 
this  was  done  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  who  must  else  have 
heen  hurried  to  the  King's  Bench,  if  the  cause  were  too  high  for 
the  county  court ;  it  is  said  they  were  sent  but  once  in  seven 
years.  Bract,  lib.  3.  c.  11 :  Horn's  Mirror,  lib.  2.  The  eyre 
ef  the  forest  is  the  justice  seat ;  which,  by  an  ancient  custom, 
was  held  every  three  years  by  the  justices  of  the  forest,  Joi/mey- 
neying  up  and  down  for  that  purpose.  Bract,  lib.  3.  tract.  2. 
c.  1.  and  2  :  Brit.  c.  2  :  Cromp.  Jurisd.  156 :  Manw.  par.  1. 
ji.  121 .     See  tit.  Justice  in  Eyre. 

ELECTION,  electio.']  In  law,  is  when  a  man  is  lef^  to 
his  own  free  will,  to  take  or  do  one  thing  or  another,  which  he 
j^eases.  And  if  it  be  given  of  several  things,  he  who  is  the 
orst  agent,  and  ought  to  do  the  first  act,  shall  have  the  election; 
as  if  a  person  make  a  lease,  rendering  rent,  or  a  earmcnt,  &c., 
the  lessee  shall  have  the  election,  as  being  the  mrst  agent,  by 
the  payment  of  the  one  or  delivery  of  the  other.  Co.  Lit.  144. 
And  if  A.  covenant  to  pay  B.  a  pound  of  pepper  or  sugar, 
before  Easter,  it  is  at  the  election  of  A.,  at  aU  times  before 
Easter,  which  of  them  he  will  pay ;  but  if  he  pay  it  not  before 
the  said  feast,  then  afterwards  it  is  at  the  election  of  B.  to 
demand,  and  have  which  he  pleaseth.  Dyer,  18:5  Rep.  59  : 
11  R^.  51. 

If  1  give  to  you  one  of  my  horses  in  my  stable,  there  you 
diaU  have  the  election ;  for  you  shall  be  the  first  agent,  by 
taking  or  seizure  of  one  of  them.  Co.  Lit.  145.  If  things 
mnted  are  annual,  and  to  have  continuance,  the  election 
(where  the  law  gives  it  him)  remains  to  the  grantor,  as  well 
after  the  day  as  before ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  to  be  per- 
formed at  once.  Ibid.  When  nothing  passes  to  the  feoffee  or 
gnntee  before  election,  to  have  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  the 
Section  ought  to  be  made  in  the  life  of  the  parties,  and  the 
heir  or  executor  cannot  make  the  election ;  but  where  an  estate 
or  interest  passes  immediately  to  the  feoffee,  donee,  &c.,  there 
election  may  be  made  by  them  or  their  heirs  or  executors. 
2  Rep.  36*,  37-  And  when  one  and  the  same  thing  passeth  to 
the  donee  or  grantee,  and  such  donee  or  grantee  hath  election 
in  what  manner  he  will  take  it,  there  the  interest  passeth  im- 
mediately, and  the  party,  his  heirs,  &c.,  may  make  election 
when  they  wilL     Co.  Lit.  145 :  2  Danv.  Abr.  76i. 

Where  the  election  creates  the  interest,  nothing  passes  till 
dectum ;  and  if  no  election  can  be  made,  no  interest  will  arise. 
Hob.  174.  If  the  election  is  given  to  several  persons,  there 
the  first  election  made  by  any  of  the  persons  shall  stand ;  as  if 
a  man  leases  two  acres  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  of  one  acre  to 
B.  and  of  the  other  acre  to  C.  Now  B.  or  C.  may  elect  which 
of  the  acres  he  will  have,  and  the  first  election  by  one  binds  the 
other.  Co.  LiL  145 :  2  Rep.  36.  If  a  man  leases  two  acres 
fiir  life,  the  remainder  of  one  in  fee  to  the  same  person,  and, 
after,  licenses  the  lessee  to  cut  trees  in  one  acre,  this  is  an  elec- 
tion that  he  shall  have  the  fee  in  the  other  acre.  2  Danv. 
762.  A  real  election  concerning  lands  is  descendible;  and 
dection  of  a  tenant  in  tail  may  prejudice  his  issue.  He,  in 
remainder,  may  make  an  election  after  the  death  of  tenant  for 
life;  but  if  the  tenant  for  life  do  make  election,  the  remainder- 
nan  is  concluded.     Moor,  Ca.  247.  832. 

A  person  grants  a  manor,  except  one  dose  called  N.,  and 
there  are  two  closes  called  by  that  name,  one  containing  nine 
acres,  and  the  other  but  three  acres ;  the  grantee  shall  not,  in  I 
tiiis  case,  choose  which  of  the  said  doses  he  will  have,  but  the  I 


grantor  shall  have  election  which  close  shall  pass.  1  Leon. 
268.  But  if  one  grants  an  acre  of  land  out  of  a  waste  or 
common,  and  doth  not  say  in  what  part,  or  how  to  be  bounded, 
the  grantee  may  make  his  dection  where  he  will.  1  Leon.  30. 
If  a  man  hath  three  daughters,  and  he  covenants  with  another 
that  he  shall  have  one  m  them  to  dispose  of  in  marriage,  it  is 
at  the  covenantor's  election  which  of  his  daughters  the  cove- 
nantee shall  have,  and,  after  request,  she  is  to  be  delivered  to 
him.  Moor,  72 :  2  Danv.  762.  Where  there  are  three  co- 
parceners of  lands,  upon  partition  the  eldest  sister  shall  have  the 
election ;  though  if  she  herself  make  the  partition,  she  loseth  it, 
and  shall  take  last  of  all.     Co.  Lit.  166.     See  tit.  Esnecy. 

In  consideration  that  a  person  had  sold  another  certain 
goods,  he  promised  to  deliver  him  the  value  in  such  pipes  of 
wine  as  he  should  choose ;  the  plaintiff  must  make  his  election 
before  he  brings  his  action.  Style,  49.  An  election  which  of 
two  things  shtdl  be  done,  ought  not  to  be  made  merely  by 
bringing  an  action,  but  before,  that  the  defendant  may  know 
which  he  is  to  do ;  and  it  is  said  he  is  not  bound  to  tender 
either  before  the  plaintiff  hath  made  his  choice  which  will  be 
accepted.     1  Mod.  217 :  1  Nets,  Abr.  697. 

A  condition  of  a  bond  is,  that  the  obligor  shall  pay  30L,  or 
twenty  kine,  at  the  obligee's  dection,  within  such  a  time ;  the 
obligee,  at  his  peril,  is  to  make  his  dection  within  the  time 
limited.  I  Leon.  69'  Though  in  debt  upon  bond  to  pay  10^ 
on  such  a  day,  or  four  cows  at  the  then  dection  of  the  obligee, 
it  was  adjudged,  that  it  was  not  enough  for  the  defendant  to 
plead  that  he  was  always  ready,  &c.  if  the  obligee  had  made 
his  election ;  for  he  ought  to  tender  both  at  the  £iy,  by  reason 
the  word  then  relates  to  the  day  of  pa3nnent.  Moor,  246: 
1  Nets.  694,  695. 

If  a  man  hath  an  dection  to  do  one  of  two  thin^,  and  he 
cannot  by  any  default  of  a  stranger,  or  of  himself,  or  the 
obligee,  or  by  the  act  of  God,  do  the  one,  he  must  at  his  peril 
do  the  other.     1  Lil.  Abr.  506. 

Where  the  law  allows  the  man  two  actions  to  recover  his 
right,  it  is  at  his  election  to  bring  which  he  pleaseth ;  and  when 
a  man's  act  may  work  two  ways,  both  arising  out  of  his  inte- 
rest, he  hath  dection  given  him  to  use  it  either  way.  Dyer, 
20 :  2  Rol.  Abr.  787*  Action  of  trespass  upon  the  case,  or 
action  of  trespass  vi  et  armis,  may  be  brought  against  one  that 
rescues  a  prisoner,  at  the  dection  of  the  party  damnified  by  the 
rescous.  And  an  action  on  the  case,  or  on  assize,  lies  against 
him  that  surcharges  a  common,  at  the  election  of  him  that  is 
injured  thereby.  1  LiL  504,  505.  Also  for  a  rent  charge 
out  of  lands,  there  may  be  a  writ  of  annuity  or  distress,  at  the 
election  of  the  grantee ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  grantor, 
if  the  heir  be  not  charged,  the  election  to  bring  annuity 
ceaseth.  Dyer,  344.  And  a  man  in  many  cases  has  an  elec- 
tion of  action.  If  a  bailee  of  goods  injures  or  loses  them,  the 
bailor  may  dect  to  sue  dther  in  assumpsit  on  the  implied  pro- 
mise to  take  care  of  them,  or  in  case  for  the  breach  of  duty  as 
bailee.  So  if  he  has  sold  and  converted  them,  the  bailor  may 
sue  in  trover  for  the  tort,  or  may  waive  the  tort,  and  sue  in 
contract  for  money  had  and  received. 

A  man  was  indicted  of  felony  for  entering  a  house  and 
taking  away  money,  and  found  guilty,  and  burnt  in  the  hand ; 
after  which  the  person  who  lost  the  money  brought  an  action 
of  trespass  against  the  other  for  breaking  his  house,  and  taking 
away  his  money ;  and  it  was  hdd  that  the  action  would  lie ; 
for  though  it  was  at  his  election  at  first,  dther  to  prefer  an 
indictment  or  brinff  an  action,  yet  by  the  indictment  he  had 
made  no  dection,  because  that  was  not  the  prosecution  of  the 
party,  but  of  the  crown.     Style,  347. 

If  a  bargain  and  sale  be  made  of  lands,  which  is  inrolled, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  bargainor  levies  a  fine  thereof  to  the 
baminee,  he  hath  his  dection  to  take  by  one  or  the  other. 
4  Rev.  72. 

When  a  lessor  hath  election  to  charge  the  lessee,  or  his 
assignee  for  rent,  if  he  accepts  the  rent  of  the  assignee,  he  hath 
determined  his  election.    3  Rep.  24. 
3i2 
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If  a  person  hath  election  to  pay  or  perform  one  of  two 
things  at  a  day,  and  he  do  neither  of  them  at  that  day,  his 
election  is  gone ;  and  where  a  grant  is  made  of  two  acres  of 
land,  the  one  for  life,  the  other  in  fee,  or  in  tail,  and  before 
any  election  the  feoffee  makes  a  feoffment  of  both ;  in  this 
case  the  election  will  be  gone,  and  the  feoffor  may  enter  upon 
which  he  will  for  the  forfeiture.  2  Rep.  37.  If  money  on  a 
mortgage  be  to  be  paid  to  a  man,  his  heirs,  or  executors,  the 
mortgagor  hath  election  to  pay  it  to  either ;  and  if  in  a  feoff- 
ment it  be  to  pay  to  the  feoffee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  and  he  en- 
feoff another,  the  feoffor  may  pay  the  money  to  the  first  or 
second  feoffee,  &c.     Co,  Lit.  2)0. 

In  some  cases,  where  one  hath  cause  of  suit,  he  may  sue  one 
person  or  another  at  his  election  ;  for  there  is  an  election  of 
persons  as  well  as  of  things.  Dyer,  204. 207.  A  man  by  deed 
binds  himself  and  his  heirs  to  pay  money,  and  dies;  the  ob- 
ligee may  choose  to  sue  the  heir,  or  the  executors,  although 
both  of  them  have  assets.  Poph.  151.  One  may  have  elec- 
tion, when  he  hath  recovered  a  debt,  to  have  his  execution  by 
elegit,  Jieri  facias,  or  capias  ad  satisfaciendum;  but  where  he 
takes  an  elegit,  and  hath  no  fruit  by  it,  he  may  resort  to 
another  writ,  though  the  election  be  entered  on  record.  Hob. 
51 :  Dyer,  60.  S69. 

There  is  no  election  against  the  kins  in  his  grants,  &c. 
1  Leon.  30.  An  act  becoming  void  will  determine  an  election. 
Hob.  152. 

A  wife  hath  her  election  which  to  take,  of  a  jointure  made 
after  marriage,  or  her  dower,  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  and 
not  before.     Dyer,  358. 

Formerly  a  wife  had  frequently  to  elect  between  her  dower 
and  a  devise  to  her  by  her  husband  out  of  his  real  or  personal 
estate.  The  3  and  4  W,  4.  c.  105.  has,  however,  taken  away 
her  election,  and  declared  in  what  cases  she  shall  retain,  and 
when  she  shall  be  precluded  of  dower.    See  tit.  Dower,  IV. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  fully  established  in 
courts  of  equity,  a  party  cannot  take  a  benefit  under  a  will 
or  deed,  and  also  in  contravention  of  the  will  or  deed,  but 
must  make  his  election.  If  a  testator  devises  an  estate,  the 
property  of  Titius,  to  which  the  testator  has  of  course  no 
right,  and  by  his  will  also  gives  Titius  a  legacy,  Titius 
cannot  hold  the  estate  and  also  claim  the  legacy.  He  shall 
not  take  the  benefit  under  the  will  unless  he  suffers  tlie 
whole  instrument  to  take  effect.  It  is  immaterial  (thoueh 
once  held  not  so)  whether  the  testator  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  dispose  of  the  estate  of  Titius,  or  whether  he  meant,  by  an 
arbitrary  exertion  of  power,  to  exceed  his  authority.  If  Titius 
will  avail  himself  of  the  testator's  bounty,  he  shall  not  disturb 
his  will.  See  Bac.  Ab.  Election  (£.)  (ed.  by  Gwillim  and 
Dodd,  and  the  Addenda.)  The  question  has  arisen,  and  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  whether  a  party  electing  to 
retain  his  property  against  a  will  forfeits  all  the  benefits  of  a 
devise  in  his  favour  under  the  will,  or  whether  he  only  gives 
up  so  much  as  to  compensate  devisees  disappointed  by  his  elec- 
tion. It  would  rather  seem  that  he  forfeits  the  benefit  tit  tolo, 
and  that  if  there  is  any  surplus  beyond  compensating  disap- 
pointed devisees,  it  goes  to  the  heir  at  law.  See  Bac.  Ab. 
Election  (E.),  Addenda  (ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Do44*)  And 
see  1  Swanston,  442 :  1  Roper,  Husb.  4*  ^*  5^^.  for  learned 
notes  by  Mr.  Swanston  and  Mr.  Jacob. 

As  to  election  with  respect  to  one  action  or  another,  see 
1  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Action  ;  and  this  Diet.  tits.  Condition,  Agree* 
ment. 

Election  op  a  Clrrk  op  Statutes-Merchant.  A 
writ  that  lies  for  the  choice  of  a  clerk  assigned  to  take  bonds 
called  statutes-merchant,  and  is  granted  out  of  the  Chancery, 
upon  suggestions  that  the  clerk  formerly  assigned  is  gone  to 
dwell  at  another  place,  or  is  under  some  impediment  to  attend 
the  duty  of  his  office,  or  hath  not  lands  sufficient  to  answer  his 
transgressions,  if  he  should  act  amiss,  &c.    F.  N.  B.  16k 

Election  op  Ecclesiastical  Persons.  There  is  to  be  a 
free  election  for  the  dignities  of  the  church.    Stat.  9  Ed.  2. 


c.  14.  And  none  shall  disturb  any  person  from  makiog  free 
election,  on  pain  of  great  forfeiture.  If  any  persons  that  baTe 
a  voice  in  elections  take  any  reward  for  an  election  in  anj 
church,  college,  school,  &c.  the  election  shall  be  void;  and 
if  any  of  such  societies  resign  their  places  to  others  for  reward, 
they  incur  a  forfeiture  of  double  the  sum ;  and  the  party  giving 
it,  and  the  party  taking  it,  is  incapable  of  such  place.  StaL 
31  Eliz.  c.  6.     See  further  tits.  Bishops,  Deans. 

Election  of  Members  op  Parliament,  and  Euscnoir 
Committees  thereon.     See  tit.  Parliament. 

Election  op  a  Verderor  op  the  Forest,  dedione  vt« 
ridariomm  forestce^  A  writ  which  lies  for  the  ch(noe  of  a 
verderor,  where  any  of  the  verderors  of  the  forest  are  dead,  or 
removed  from  their  offices,  &c  It  is  directed  to  the  sheriff; 
as  appears  by  the  ancient  writs  of  this  kind,  the  verderor  is  to 
be  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  in  the  same  manner 
as  coroners.     New  Nat.  Br.  S66.     See  tit.  Forest. 

ELEEMOSYNA.  Alms;  dare  in  puram  et  perpeiuam 
eleemosynam,  to  give  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  ot  fnmk' 
almoigne  ;  as  lands  were  commonly  given  in  ancient  tunes  to 
religious  uses.     Cowel.     See  tits.  Frank-almaigne,  Temsrt. 

ELEEMOSYNA.  The  possessions  belonging  to  die 
churches.     Blonnt. 

ELEEMOSYNA  REGIS,  or  ELEEMOSYNA  ARATRI. 
A  penny  which  King  Ethelred  ordered  to  be  paid  for  ereij 
plough  in  England,  towards  the  support  of  the  poor;  it  was 
called  Eleemosyna  Regis,  because  it  was  first  appomted  hj  tbe 
king.    Leg.  Ethelred,  c.  1. 

ELEEMOSYNARIA.  The  pkce  in  a  religious  house 
where  the  common  alms  were  deposited,  and  thence  by  the 
almoner  distributed  to  the  poor. 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS.  The  almoner  or  peculiar  officer 
who  received  the  eieemos^-nary  rents  and  gifts,  and  in  due 
method  distributed  them  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.  There 
was  such  a  chief  officer  in  all  the  religious  houses ;  and  the 
greatest  of  our  English  bishops  had  anciently  their  almooen, 
as  now  the  king  hath.  LindwoocTs  Provincial,  lib.  1.  tit.  12. 
See  tit.  Almoner. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  CORPORATIONS.  Corporate 
bodies  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free 
alms  or  bounty  of  the  founder  of  them.     See  tit.  Corporati(m. 

ELEGIT,  from  the  words  in  the  writ  elegit  sUfi  liberari, 
because  the  plaintiff  hath  chosen  this  writ  of  execution.  See 
3  Comm.  41 8*1  A  writ  of  execution  founded  on  the  stat 
JVestm.  2.  (3  Ed.  1.)  c.  18  that  lies  for  him  who  hath  recovered 
debt  or  damages,  or  upon  a  recognisance  in  any  court  against 
one  not  able  in  his  goods  to  satisfy  the  same,  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  commanding  him  to  make  delivery  of  a  moiety  of  the 
party's  land,  and  all  his  goods,  beasts  of  the  plough  excepted. 
And  the  creditor  shall  hold  the  said  moiety  of  the  land  so 
delivered  unto  him  until  his  whole  debt  and  damages  are  paid 
and  satisfied ;  and  during  that  term  he  is  tenant  by  degit. 
^f'  Orig.  299 :  Co.  Lit.  289- 

Upon  this  writ  the  sheriff  is  to  empanel  a  jury,  who  are  to 
make  inquiry  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor,  and 
to  appraise  the  same,  and  also  to  inquire  as  to  his  lands  and 
tenements ;  and  upon  such  inquisition  the  sheriff  is  to  deliver 
all  the  goods  and  chattels  (except  the  beasts  of  the  plou^^i 
and  a  moiety  of  the  lands,  to  the  party,  and  must  return  his 
writ,  in  order  to  record  such  inquisition  in  that  court  out  of 
which  the  elegit  issued;  and  when  the  jury  have  found  the 
seisin  and  value  of  the  land,  the  sheriff,  and  not  the  jury,  is  to 
set  out  and  deliver  a  moiety  thereof  to  the  plaintiff  by  metei 
and  bounds.     Cro.  Car,  319- 

Besides  the  value  of  lands  the  inquisition  must  find  the 
place  and  county  where  they  are  situate,  and  where  the  in- 
quisition is  taken ;  Dy.  208  ;  the  estate  the  defendant  possesses 
in  them  ;  Moore,  8  ;  and  whether  he  is  seised  in  severalty,  as 
a  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  common.     Hut.  I6:  BrownLSS. 

But  though,  by  thb  statute,  the  lands  of  the  debtor  are  made 
liable,  as  well  as  his  personal  estate,  yet  if  the  creditor  takes 
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out  an  eleffit^  and  it  appears  to  the  sheriff  that  there  are  goods 
and  chattels  sufficient  of  the  debtor's  to  satisfy  the  debt,  he 
CHghl  not  to  extend  the  lands.  2  Inst.  395.  But  an  elegit 
executed  upon  goods  only  is  not  Vijieri facias,  for  zjieri  facias 
18  executed  by  sale  by  the  sheriff;  but  the  elegit  by  the  ap- 
fffaisement  of  the  goods  by  a  jury,  and  delivery  to  the  party. 

1  SMf.  184:  1  Lev.  9^'  1  Keh.  105.  26l.  465.  556\  69^. 

All  writs  of  execution  may  be  good,  though  not  returned, 
except  an  elegit ;  but  that  must  he  returned  because^  an  inqui- 
tttion  is  to  be  taken  upon  it,  and  that  the  court  may  judge  of 
the  sufficiency  thereof.  4  Rep,  65.  74.  But  if  there  be  no 
lands,  the  sheriff  need  not  return  the  inquisition.  2  Sir.  874. 
Where  chattels  have  been  appraised  and  delivered  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  sheriff  should  return  to  the  writ^  that  he  delivered 
the  goods  at  a  reasonable  price  fixed  by  the  jury.  Dy.  100. 
o^flT  71- 

The  sheriff  may  extend  under  an  elegit  lands  in  ancient 
demesne ;  Hob.  47 :  Moore,  211:  Brown.  234 ;  or  rent  charges ; 
Moore,  32  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  §  10.  estates 
held  in  trust  for  the  defendant ;  but  only  such  as  are  so  held  at 
the  time  of  execution  of  the  writ,  for  it  does  not  relate  back  to 
the  judgment.     Cotn.  Rep.  226. 

A  term  of  years  may  either  be  extended,  that  is,  a  moiety 
thereof  may  be  set  out  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  at  an 
annual  value,  as  part  of  the  lands  of  the  defendant ;  or  the 
entirety  of  it  may  be  delivered  to  him  as  part  of  the  defendant's 
chattel  property,  being  first  appraised  by  the  jury  at  a  gross 
turn.  2  Inst.  395:  8  Co.  171 :  Dalt.  137.  But  whether  ex- 
tended as  land,  or  appraised  and  delivered  as  a  chattel,  the  in- 
quintion  in  both  cases,  and  particularly  in  the  former,  should 
find  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  term  with  certainty. 

2  Sound.  68.  c. :   Cro.  Eliz.  584. 

And  the  sheriff  cannot  sell  any  thing  but  what  is  found  in 
the  inquisition ;  and  therefore,  if  he  sell  a  term  for  years, 
&C.  mis-recited  in  the  inquisition,  as  to  the  commencement 
thereof,  the  sale  is  void.     4  Rep.  74. 

.  Copyhold  lands  cannot  be  extended  upon  an  elegit  (but  if 
the  inquisition  comprehends  both  freehold  and  copyhold,  it  may 
be  good  as  to  the  former) ;  3  D.  ^  R.  60S :  2  B.  ^  C  242 ;  or 
a  term  of  years  of  copyhold  lands  made  by  licence  of  the  lord  ; 
]  Rol.  Ab.  88 ;  or  a  rent  seek ;  Cro.  Eliz.  656 ;  or  it  seems  an 
advowson  in  gross ;  Gilb.  Execution,  29  (but  see  3  P.  W.  401 ) ; 
or  the  glebe  of  a  mirsonage,  or  vicara^,  or  a  churchyard ;  Gilb. 
Execution,  40 :  Jenk.  207  ;  although  it  is  said  the  lands  of  a 
bishop  may  be  extended.  Dalt.  1 36.  Nor  can  a  tenement  that 
is  not  grantable  over  be  extended,  such  as  the  office  of  filazer. 

The  sheriff  is  not  bound  to  deliver  a  moiety  of  each  par- 
ticular tenement  and  farm,  but  only  certain  tenements,  &c. 
making  in  value  a  moiety  of  the  whole.     2  Dotigl.  473. 

The  sheriff's  return  to  an  elegit  stated  that  he  had  delivered 
an  equal  moiety  of  a  house ;  held,  that  this  return  was  void 
for  not  setting  out  the  moiety  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  that 
the  objecrion  might  be  taken  at  Nisi  Prius  to  an  ejectment 
brought  on  the  elegit.     1  B.  Sp  A.  40. 

'  It  has  been  ruled,  that  if  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  lands  is 
delivered  on  an  elegit  by  the  sheriff,  the  same  is  void  for  the 
whole.     Sid.  91 1  2  Salk.  563. 

Where  it  appears  that  all  the  defendant's  lands  had  been 
extended  on  an  elegit,  the  inquisition  is  altogether  void,  and 
there  needs  no  application  to  set  it  aside.     2  S.  Sp  C.  232. 

If  two  persons  have  each  of  them  a  judgment  against  one 
debtor,  and  he  who  hath  the  first  judgment  brings  an  elegit, 
and  hath  the  moiety  of  the  lands  debvered  to  him  in  execution ; 
and  then  the  other  judgment  creditor  sues  out  another  elegit, 
he  shall  have  only  a  moiety  of  that  moiety  which  was  not  ex- 
tended by  the  first  jud^ient.     Cro.  Eliz.  483. 

But  where  two  writs  of  elegit,  tested  the  same  day  and 
term,  were  delivered  to  the  sheriff  together ;  held  that  the 
whole  of  the  defendant's  lands  might  be  taken,  whether  the 


writs  were  at  the  suit  of  the  same  party  or  not.    Doe  v.  Creed, 
6  Bingh.  327. 

When  lands  are  once  taken  into  execution  on  an  elegit,  and 
the  writ  is  returned  and  filed,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  no  other 
execution.  1  Lev.  9^.  And  if  the  defendant  hath  lands  in 
more  counties  than  one,  and  the  plaintiff  awards  an  elegit  to 
one  county,  and  extends  the  lands  upon  the  elegit,  and  after- 
wards files  the  writ,  he  cannot  after  that  sue  out  an  elegit  into 
the  other  counties ;  but  he  may  immediately,  after  entry  of  the 
judgment  upon  the  judgment-roll,  award  as  many  elegits  into 
as  many  counties  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  execute  all,  or  any  of 
them,  at  his  pleasure.     1  Lil.  Ahr.  509 :  Cro.  Jac.  246. 

A  man  had  lands  in  execution  upon  an  elegit,  and  after- 
wards moved  for  a  new  elegit,  upon  proof  that  the  defendant 
had  other  lands,  not  known  to  the  creditor  at  the  time  when 
the  execution  was  sued  out ;  and  it  was  adjudged,  that  if  he 
had  accepted  of  the  first  by  the  delivery  of  the  sheriff,  he  could 
not  afterwards  have  a  new  elegit;  but  when  the  sheriff  returns 
the  writ,  he  may  waive  it,  and  then  have  a  new  extent. 
Cro.  Eliz.  310:  1  Nels.  Abr.  699.  sed  qu. 

If  the  defendant  dies  in  prison,  so  that  there  is  no  execution 
with  satisfaction,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  an  elegit  afterwards. 
5  Rep.  86.  And  if  aJl  the  lands  extended  on  an  elegit  be 
evicted  by  a  better  title,  the  plaintiff  may  take  out  a  new 
execution.  4  Rep.  66.  Where  one  having  land  by  elegit  is 
wholly  evicted  out  of  it,  he  may  have  a  farther  execution, 
either  against  the  defendant's  lands  or  goods,  as  he  might  have 
had  at  first ;  save  only  he  must  bring  a  scire  facias  against  the 
defendant,  or  him  that  comes  in  under  him;  but  if  the  eviction 
be  of  part  of  the  land,  or  for  a  time  only,  so  that  the  plaintiff 
may  take  his  full  execution  by  holding  it  over,  there  he  cannot 
have  any  new  execution,  by  the  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  5.  2  Shep. 
Abr.  1 J  5. 

Where  an  elegit  is  sued  upon  a  judgment,  the  levying  of 
goods  thereon  for  part  only  is  no  impediment,  but  the  plaintiff 
may  bring  another  elegit  pro  residua,  and  take  the  lands. 
1  Lev.  93.  On  a  nihil  returned  upon  an  elegit,  there  may  be 
brought  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  or  Jierifacia.f.  1  Leon.  I76. 
And  an  ele^t  may  be  sued  after  a  Jieri  facias  returned  nulla 
bona,  or  where  a  part  is  levied  by  it ;  and  after  a  capias  ad 
satitfaciendum  returned  non  est  inventus.  Hob.  51.  An  elegit^ 
may  be  revived  by  a  scire  facias.     Loft,  651. 

A  person  in  execution  was  suffered  to  escape,  and  then  he 
died;  the  land  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  may 
be  extended  by  elegit,  upon  a  scire  facias  brought  against  his 
heir,  as  ter-tenant.     Dyer,  271. 

It  would  seem  that  a  tenant  in  elegit  may  enter  without  a 
previous  judgment  in  ejectment  under  the  legal  possession 
given  him  by  the  sheriff.  6  Taunt.  202.  But  where  he  cannot 
obtain  the  actual  possession  by  peaceable  means,  he  of  course 
must  bring  an  ejectment.  If  at  the  time  of  the  jud^ent  the 
elegit  debtor  is  entitled  to  the  whole  property  claimed  in  eject- 
ment by  the  elegit  creditor,  other  persons  who  with  the  elegit 
debtor  are  in  possession  when  the  ejectment  is  brought,  must 
prove  their  title ;  if  they  do  not,  the  elegit  creditor  shall  have 
judgment  against  all.     2  C.  Sf  J.^l. 

A  tenant  in  elegit  has  not  a  freehold  but  a  chattel  interest 
only,  which  goes  to  his  executors.  Co.  Lit.  42, 43 :  2  Inst.  396 : 
2  Comm.  ]6l. 

Where  he  is  evicted  before  the  elegit  is  wholly  levied,  he 
may  bring  ejectment,  or  may  have  a  scire  facias  and  re-extent 
by  the  32  H.  8.  c.  5.  See  Co.  Lit.  289.  b.  29O.  a :  Cro. 
Jac.  338.  Also  by  13  Ed.  I.e.  18.  he  may  recover  possession 
by  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  and  after  by  writ  of  redisseisin,  if 
need  be ;  but  these  writs  have  long  been  disused ;  and  are  by 
the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27*  speedily  to  be  abolished. 

Or  he  may  bring  action  of  trespass,  or  re-^nter  and  hold 
over  till  satisfied ;  but,  after  satisfaction  received,  the  defendant 
may  enter  on  the  tenant  by  elegit.    4  Rep.  28.  67. 

On  tenant  by  elegit's  accounting,  if  the  money  recovered  by 
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the  plaintiff  is  levied  out  of  tlie  lands,  the  defendant  shall 
recover  his  land ;  and  the  court  will  refer  it  to  the  master  to 
ascertain  an  account  of  what  has  heen  received.  5  D,  ^  R. 
612:  S.  C.SB.^C.733. 

Tenants  hy  elegit,  statutes  merchant.  Sec,  are  not  punishable 
for  waste  by  action  of  waste ;  but  the  party  s^ainst  whom 
execution  is  sued  is  to  have  a  writ  of  venire  Jactas  ad  compu- 
tandum,  &c.,  and  there  the  waste  shall  be  recovered  in  the  deot ; 
thouffh  it  is  said  there  is  an  old  writ  of  waste  in  the  register 
for  hun  in  reversion,  aeainst  tenant  by  elegit  committing  waste 
on  lands  which  he  hath  in  execution.  6  Rep.  37  :  New  Nat. 
Br,  ISO. 

An  elegit  creditor  cannot  hold  against  an  antecedent  estate. 
3  Sfvansi,  118.    See  further  tits.  Estate,  Execution,  Extent. 

ELF-ARROWS,  were  Jiint'Stones  sJiarpened  on  each  side 
in  shape  of  arron-heads,  made  use  of  in  war  by  the  ancient 
Britons  I  of  which  several  have  been  found  in  England,  and 
greater  plenty  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  said  the  common  people 
imagine  they  drop  from  the  clouds^  or  are  made  by  the  dves  or 
fairies. 

ELISORS,  electors.l  In  cases  of  challenge  to  the  sheriff 
and  coroners  for  partiality,  Sic,  the  venire  to  summon  a  jury 
shall  be  directed  to  two  clerks  of  the  court,  or  two  persons 
of  the  county  named  by  the  court  and  sworn.  And  these 
two,  who  are  called  elisors,  shall  indifferently  name  or  choose 
the  jury ;  and  their  return  is  final,  no  challenge  being  allowed 
to  their  array.  Fariesc.  de  Laud.  leg.  c  25 :  Co.  Lit.  158.  See 
tit.  Jury. 

ELKE.  A  kind  of  yew  to  make  bows  of.  Stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  9* 

ELOINE,  from  the  Fr.  esloisner.'^  To  remove  or  send  a 
great  way  off:  in  this  sense  it  is  used  where  it  is  said  that  if 
such  as  are  within  age  be  eloined,  so  that  they  cannot  come  to 
sue  personally,  their  next  friends  shall  be  admitted  to  sue  for 
them.     Stat,  13  Ed.  I.e.  15. 

ELONGATA,  is  a  return  of  the  sheriff  in  replevin,  that 
cattle  are  not  to  be  found,  or  are  removed,  so  that  he  cannot 
make  deliverance.  Sec    2  LiL  Ahr.  454.  458. 

ELONGATUS.  A  return  made  by  the  sheriff  to  a  writ 
de  homine  replegiando,  which  lies  to  replevy  a  man  out  of 
prison,  or  out  of  the  custody  of  any  private  person  (in  the  same 
manner  as  chattels  taken  in  distress  may  be  replevied),  upon 
giving  security  to  the  sheriff  that  he  shall  be  forthcoming  to 
answer  any  charee  against  him.  And  if  the  man  be  conveyed 
out  of  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction,  the  latter  may  return  that  he 
is  eloigned,  eUmgatus ;  whereupon  a  process  issues  (called  a 
capias  in  withernam),  to  imprison  the  defendant  himself,  with- 
out bail  or  mainprize^  until  he  produces  the  party.  See 
2  Comm.  129. 

ELOPEMENT,  from  the  Belg.  E^e  matrimoniutn  et  loopen 
curreret  or  more  probably  from  the  Sax.  geleoran,  to  depart, 
the  Saxon  r  being  easily  perverted  from  its  shape  into  a  p. 
Blount,"^  Is  where  a  married  woman,  of  her  own  accord,  eoes 
away,  and  departs  from  her  husband,  and  lives  with  an  adul- 
terer.    See  tits.  Adultery,  Baron  and  Feme. 

ELY.  A  royal  franchise,  or  county-palatine.  See  tit. 
Counties-palatine. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  has  not  a  palatinate  jurisdiction  within 
the  isle,  though  exercising  jura  regalia  there.  A  writ  of 
Jieri  facias,  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  bailiff  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  out  of  K.  B.,  b  erroneous  and  void,  and  the  bailiff 
executing  the  same  is  guilty  of  a  trespass  against  the  party 
whose  goods  are  taken  in  execution.  Process  issued  out  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster  into  the  isle,  goes,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  who,  thereupon, 
ijtsues  his  mandate  to  the  bailiff  of  the  franchise.  3  East's 
Rep.  128. 

EMBARGO,  A  prohibition  upon  shipping,  not  to  go  out 
of  any  port  on  a  war  breaking  out,  &c     See  Imbargo, 

EMBASSADOR.     See  Ambassador. 

EMBEZZLEMENT.    By  clerks  and  servants.    By  the 


Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  47.  any  clerk  and  servant,  or  any 
person  employed  in  that  capacity,  receiving  any  chattel,  money, 
or  valuable  security,  on  account  of  his  master,  and  embexzling 
the  same,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  stolen  the  same,  and  may  be 
transported  for  fourteen  years  or  imprisoned,  &c  By  §  48. 
distinct  acts  of  embezzlement  not  exceeding  three,  committed 
within  six  calendar  months  from  the  first  to  the  last,  may  be 
charged  in  the  same  indictment ;  and  the  charge  may  be  of 
embezzling  money,  without  specifjring  any  particular  coin, 
which  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  proofs  of  any  coin,  &c.,  or 
portion  thereof,  beinff  embezzled,  although  such  piece  of  coiii, 
&c  may  have  been  delivered  to  him  in  order  that  some  part  of 
the  value  thereof  should  be  returned  to  the  party  delivering 
the  same,  and  such  part  shall  have  been  delivered  accordingly. 

If  the  property  embezzled  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
master,  or  any  other  of  his  servants,  the  case  is  not  within  the 
above  statute.  Rex  v.  Murray,  Moo.  C.  C  R.  276 ;  neither 
is  an  embezzlement  of  money  by  a  servant  not  authorized  to 
receive  it.  Rex  v.  Morley,  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  345.  But  it  is 
otherwise  if  he  has  been  employed  to  receive  it  in  a  sin^ 
instance;  he  need  not  be  a  general  servant.  Ry,  ^  M.i59: 
Rex  V.  Hushes,  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  870.  Where,  however, 
a  person  who  is  neither  a  derk  nor  servant  to  one  who  in  a 
single  instance  requests  him  to  receive  money,  embezzles  the 
the  money  so  received,  he  is  not  punishable  under  the  statute. 
Rex  V.  Nettleton,  1  Ry.  ^  M,  259- 

And  where  a  servant  is  sent  to  do  a  particular  thing,  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  a  specified  sum,  and  not  less,  and  he  is 
paid  a  leas  sum  and  appropriates  it,  diis  is  not  an  embexile- 
ment,  for  he  does  not  receive  the  money  by  virtue  of  his 
em^oyment    4  C  ^  P.  89O. 

As  to  embezzlements  by  bankers,  merchants,  brokers,  at* 
tomeys,  or  other  ^gents,  see  7  and  8  G,  4.  c.  29-  §  49*8ndtit9. 
Agent,  Attomn,  Banker ,  Broker,  Factor. 

EMBLEMENTS,  from  the  Fr.  emblavance  de  bled,  com 
sprung  or  put  up  above  ground.]]  Strictly  speakinff,  the  word 
signifies  the  profits  of  land  sown  with  com ;  but  we  doctrine 
of  emblements  extends  not  only  to  com  sown,  but  to  roots 
planted,  or  other  annual  artificial  profits.  Cro.  Car,  515, 
Thus  hemp,  flax,  saflron;  God.  Orp,  Leg.  part  2.  c.  13: 
2  Freem.  510:  Harg,  Co,  Lit.  556;  and  melons,  cucmnben, 
artichokes.  Sic  are  emblements.  Also  hops,  although  they 
spring  from  old  roots ;  because  they  are  manured  yeuly  and 
require  cultivation.  Harg,  Co,  Lit.  55.  b.  note  364.  And  so  of 
turnips,  carrots,  &c  Law  of  Test.  380 :  Cro.  Car.  515.  It  is 
otherwise  of  fhiit-trees,  grass,  and  the  like,  which  are  not 
planted  annually  at  the  expense  and  labour  of  the  tenant,  but 
are  either  a  permanent  or  natural  profit  of  the  earth.  Co,  Ui, 
55,  56:  1  Rol,  Abr.  728 :  2  Comm.  123.  It  seems,  however, 
that  artificial  grasses,  as  clover,  saintfoin,  &c  by  reason  of  the 
greater  care  and  labour  requisite  for  their  production,  are 
within  the  rule  of  emblements.  1  RoL  Abr,  728 :  Hob,  15S: 
2  Freem.  210 :  9  Vin.  Ab.  368.    MS.  note  by  Mr.  Serf,  HUL 

Those  only  have  a  right  to  emblements  who  possess  an 
uncertain  estate  or  interest  in  land,  which  is  determined  either 
by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  law,  between  the  period  of  sowing 
and  the  severance  of  the  crop.  Shep.  Touch.  244.  For  if  the 
estate  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  party's  own  act,  whether  he  be 
teimnt  for  the  life -of  himself  or  of  others,  or  a  tenant-^t-will, 
he  shall  not  take  his  emblements.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
were  under-lessees  to  sufiTer  for  acts  over  which  they  have  no 
control ;  and  therefore  where  a  tenant  for  life  determines  hit 
interest  by  forfeiture,  or  otherwise,  his  under-tenant  Aall 
have  emblements,  though  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  them 
were  he  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  land. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authorities  and  cases  on  the 
subject. 

where  tenant  for  life  sows  the  land,  and  ^es,  his  execoton 
shall  have  the  emblements,  and  not  the  lessor  or  him  in  rever* 
sion,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  estate.  Cro.  Elk.  465. 
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And  if  a  tenant  for  life  plants  bops,  and  dies  before  severance, 
be  in  reversion  sball  not  bare  them,  but  tbe  executors  of  tenant 
for  life.  Cro.  Car,  515.  If  tenant  for  years  (if  be  so  long  live) 
sow  tbe  ground,  and  die  before  severance,  tbe  executor  of  tbe 
lessee  shall  have  tbe  com ;  and  where  lessee  for  life  leases  for 
years,  if  the  lessee  for  years  sow  the  land,  and  aftor  lessee  for 
life  dies  before  severance,  tbe  executor  of  lessee  for  years  shall 
have  the  emblements.    2  Danv,  Abn  765. 

So  it  is  also  if  a  man  be  tenant  for  the  life  of  another,  and 
cestui  que  vie  (he  on  whose  life  the  land  is  held)  dies  after  tbe 
com  sown,  the  tenant  pur  outer  vie  shall  have  the  emblements. 
The  same  is  also  tbe  rule  if  a  life-estate  be  determined  by  tbe 
act  of  law.  Therefore  if  a  lease  be  made  to  husband  and  wife 
during  coverture  (which  gives  them  a  determinable  estate  for 
life),  and  the  husband  sows  the  land ;  and  afterwards  they  are 
divorced  d  vinculo  mairimouii,  the  husband  shall  in  this  case 
have  the  emblements;  for  the  sentence  of  divorce  is  the  act  of 
the  law.    5  Rep,  1 16. 

If  a  husband  hold  lands  for  life,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and 
sow  the  land,  and  after  she  dies  before  severance,  he  shall 
have  the  emblements.  Difer,  31 6:  1  NeU.  Ahr,  701.  And 
where  the  wife  hath  an  estate  for  years,  life,  or  in  fee,  and  the 
husband  sows  the  land,  and  dieth,  his  executors  shall  have  the 
com.  1  Nelx.  702.  But  if  the  husband  and  wife  are  joint- 
tenants,  though  the  husband  sow  the  land  with  com,  acul  die 
before  ripe,  the  wife,  and  not  bis  executors,  shall  have  the  com^ 
she  being  the  surviving  joint-tenant.     Co,  Lil,  199- 

When  a  widow  is  endowed  with  lands  sown,  she  shall  have 
the  emblements,  and  not  tbe  heir.  2  Inst,  81.  And  a  tenant 
in  dower  may  dispose  of  com  sown  on  the  ground ;  or  it  may 
go  to  her  executors,  if  she  die  before  severance.    2  Inst,  80,  81 . 

A  jointress,  however,  is  not  entitled  to  the  crop  sown  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death ;  because  a  jointure  is  not  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  estate  of  the  husband  like  dower ;  nor  on  the 
death  of  a  jointress  are  her  representatives  entitled  to  emble- 
ments.    See  Cruise's  Digest,  VI  I.  c,  1. 

By  the  particular  provisions  of  stat.  28  H.  8.  c.  11.  if  a 
parson  sows  his  glebe,  and  dies,  bis  executors  shall  have  the 
com ;  and  such  parson  may  by  will  dispose  thereof.  1  RoL 
Abr.  655. 

A  strict  tenant  at  will  is  entitled  to  emblements,  for  the 
same  reason  as  regulates  other  cases,  viz.  the  uncertainty  of  his 
interest.  Since  be  could  not  know  when  his  landlord  would 
determine  bis  will,  and  therefore  could  make  no  provision 
against  it,  and  be  has  sown  the  land  on  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption of  taking  the  profits,  the  law  will  not  suffer  him  to 
be  a  loser  by  it.     Co,  Lit.  55,  b, :  2  Comtn.  146*. 

If  tenant  by  statute-merchant  sows  the  land,  and  before 
severance  a  casual  profit  happens,  by  which  he  is  satisfied,  yet 
he  shall  have  the  corn.  Co,  Lit,  55,  Lands  sown  are  delivered 
in  execution  upon  an  extent,  the  person  to  whom  delivered 
shall  have  the  com  on  the  ground.  2  Leon.  54.  And  judg- 
ment was  given  against  a  person,  and  then  he  sowed  the 
land,  and  brought  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  the  judgment ;  but 
it  was  affirmed,  and  adjudged,  that  the  recoverer  shall  have  the 
com.     2Bulst.213. 

If  a  disseisor  sows  the  land,  and  afterwards  cuts  the  com, 
but  before  it  is  carried  away  the  disseisee  enters,  the  disseisee 
shall  have  the  com.  Dyer,  31:11  Rep.  52.  A  person  seised 
in  fee  of  land  dies,  having  a  daughter,  and  his  wife  privement 
enseint  with  a  son ;  the  daughter  enters  and  sows  the  land,  and 
before  severance  of  the  com  the  son  is  bom ;  in  this  case  the 
daughter  shall  have  the  com,  her  estate  being  lawful,  and 
defeated  by  the  act  of  God ;  and  it  is  for  the  public  good  that 
tbe  land  should  be  sown.     Co.  Lit.  55. 

A  man  seised  in  fee  simple  sows  land,  and  then  devises  the 
land  by  will,  and  dies  before  severance ;  the  devisee  shall  have 
tbe  com,  and  not  the  devisor's  executors.  Winch.  52 :  Cro. 
Eliz.  61.  If  a  person  devises  his  lands  sown,  and  says  notbine 
of  the  com,  the  com  shall  go  with  the  land  to  the  devisee ;  and 
frhea  a  man  seised  of  land,  in  fee  or  in  tail,  sows  it|  and  dies 
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without  wiU,  it  goes  to  the  executor,  and  not  the  heir. 
10  Ed.  4.  1  A. :  21  H.  630.  a. :  SI  H.  635.  b.  A  devisee  for 
life  dies,  he  in  remainder  shall  have  the  emblements  with  the 
land.    Hob.  132. 

But  if  an  estate  for  life  be  determined  by  tbe  tenant's  own 
act  (as  by  forfeiture  for  waste  committed,  or  if  a  tenant  during 
widowhood  thinks  proper  to  marry) ;  in  these  and  similar  cases, 
as  in  that  of  a  tenant  at  will  determining  his  own  tenure,  the 
tenants  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  emblements.  1  Inst,  55. 
So  when  a  parson  resigns,  he  is  not  entitled,  but  his  lessee  is. 
2  B.^A.  470. 

If  tenant  for  years  sows  ground,  and  before  his  com  is 
severed,  the  term,  which  is  certain,  expires,  the  lessor  or  he  in 
reversion  shall  have  the  emblements ;  but  he  must  first  enter  on 
the  lands.  1  LiL  Abr.  511.  A  lessee  for  life  or  years  sows  the 
land,  and  after  surrenders,  &c.  before  severance,  the  lessor 
shall  have  the  com.  2  Danv.  764.  If  there  be  lessee  for  years, 
upon  condition  that  if  he  commit  waste,  &c.  his  estate  shall 
cease ;  if  he  sows  the  ground  with  com,  and  after  doth  waste, 
tbe  lessor  shall  have  the  com.  Co.  Lit.  55.  And  where  a  lord 
enters  on  his  tenant  for  a  forfeiture,  he  shall  have  the  com  on 
the  ground.  4  Rep.  21.  And  where  a  lease  was  granted  on 
condition  that  if  the  lessee  should  contract  a  debt  upon  which 
he  should  be  sued  to  judgment,  and  a  writ  of  execution  should 
issue,  the  lessor  should  re-enter  as  of  his  former  estate :  the 
lessor  did  re-enter  after  judgment  and  execution,  and  it  was 
held  he  was  entitled  to  the  emblements.    7  Ring.  133. 

Though  if  a  feme  copyholder  for  her  widowhood  sows  the 
land,  ana  before  severance  takes  husband,  so  that  her  estate  is 
determined,  the  lord  shall  have  the  emblements ;  yet  if  such 
a  feme  copyholder,  durante  viduitate,  leases  for  one  year  accord- 
ing to  custom,  and  the  lessee  sows  the  land,  and  afterwards  the 
copyholder  takes  husband,  the  lessee  shall  have  the  com. 
2  Danv.  764. 

As  tbe  privilege  is  founded  on  public  policy,  and  the  justice 
of  recompensing  the  party  who  has  been  at  the  expence  of 
cultivating  the  land,  emblements  cannot  be  claimed  by  a  per- 
son although  he  has  an  estate  which  is  uncertain  in  duration, 
if  he  is  not  the  individual  who  sowed  the  ground,  but  the 
charge  was  incurred  during  the  existence  of  a  previous  estate. 
Therefore  if  A.  seised  of  land,  sows  it,  and  then  conveys  it  to 
B.  for  life,  remainder  to  C.  for  life ;  and  B.  dies  before  the 
com  is  reaped,  B.'s  executors  shall  not  have  it,  but  it  shall  go 
with  the  land  to  C. :  for  here  the  reason  of  industry  and  charge 
fails.  Hob.  132  :  Winch,  31 :  Civ.  Eliz,  6l.  465.  So  where 
a  tenant  for  life  sows  land,  and  afterwards  grants  over  his 
estate,  the  executor  of  the  grantee,  who  dies  before  the  com  is 
severed,  shall  not  have  emblements ;  and  if  a  man  sow  land 
and  let  it  for  life,  and  the  lessee  for  life  die  before  the  com  be 
reaped,  the  reversioner,  and  not  his  executor,  shall  have  it ; 
but  if  he  had  sown  it  himself  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Cro.  Eliz.'^6^. 

Where  there  is  a  right  to  emblements,  ingress,  egress,  and 
regress,  are  allowed  by  law  to  enter,  cut,  and  carry  them  away, 
when  the  estate  is  determined,  &c.     1  Inst.  56. 

And  if  a  party  entitled  to  emblements  grant  them  to  another, 
the  grantee  may  cut  and  take  them  away  after  the  death  of 
the  grantor.  Shep.  Touch.  244.  The  right  to  emblements, 
however,  does  not  give  a  title  to  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  land ;  and  it  would  seem,  but  tbe  point  is  by  no  means 
clear,  that  if  the  executors  occupy  till  the  com  or  other  product 
is  ripe,  the  reversioner  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  use  and 
occupation  of  the  land.     See  Plowden*s  Queries,  239* 

EMBLERS  DE  GENTZ,  Fr.]  Carrying  off  people.  Rot. 
Pari.  21  Ed.  3.  n.  62. 

EMBRACEOR,  Fr.  embrasour.^  He  that,  when  a  matter 
is  in  trial  between  party  and  party,  comes  to  tbe  bar  with  one 
of  the  parties,  having  received  some  reward  so  to  do,  and 
speaks  in  the  case ;  or  privately  labours  the  jury,  or  stands  in 
the  court  to  survey  and  overlook  them,  whereby  they  are  awed 
or  influenced,  or  put  in  fear  or  doubt  of  the  matter.    But  law- 
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yers^  attorneys,  &c.  may  speak  in  the  case  for  their  clients,  and 
not  be  embraceors ;  also  the  plaintiff  may  labour  the  jurors  to 
appear  in  his  own  cause,  but  a  stranger  must  not  do  it ;  for 
the  bare  writing  a  letter  to  a  person,  or  parol  request  for  a 
juror  to  appear,  not  by  the  party  himself,  hath  been  held 
within  the  statutes  against  embracery  and  maintenance.  Co. 
Lit.  369:  Hob.  294:  1  Sound.  Sgi.  If  the  party  himself 
instruct  a  juror,  or  promise  any  reward  for  his  appearance, 
then  the  party  is  likewise  an  embraceor.  And  a  juror  may  be 
guilty  of  embracery,  where  he  by  indirect  practices  gets  him- 
self sworn  on  the  laUs,  to  serve  on  one  side.  1  LiL  513.  See 
posl.  Embracery.    See  also  tits.  Jury,  Attaint. 

EMBRACERY.  An  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly 
to  one  side  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money,  enter- 
tainments, and  the  like.  The  punishment  for  the  person 
embracing  (the  embraceor),  is  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
4  Comm.  140.  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  85.  and  the  preceding 
title. 

The  Stat.  6  G.  4.  c.  50.  §  6l.  enacts  and  declares,  that  not- 
withstanding anything  therein  contained,  every  person  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  offence  of  embracery,  and  every  juror 
who  shafi  wilfully  and  corruptly  consent  thereto,  shall  be  re- 
spectively proceeded  against  by  indictment  or  information,  and 
be  punish^  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  like  manner  as  every 
suc^  person  and  juror  might  have  been  before  the  passing  of 
the  act. 

EMBRING  DAYS,  from  embers,  cineres,  so  called  either 
because  our  ancestors,  when  they  Jasted^  sat  in  ashes,  or 
strewed  them  on  their  heads.^  Those  days  which  the  ancient 
fathers  called  Quatuor  tempora  Jejunii,  and  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  church ;  they  are  observed  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  next  after  Quadragesima  Sunday  (or  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent),  after  Whitsunday,  Holy  rood-day  in  September,  and 
St.  Lucy's  day,  about  the  middle  of  December.  These  days 
are  mentioned  by  Britton,  c.  53.  and  other  writers ;  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  stat.  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  19*  Our  almanacks  caU 
them  the  Ember  Weeks. 

EMBROIDERY.    See  tits.  Manufactures,  Navigation  Acts. 

EMENDALS,  emenda.']  An  old  word  still  ma&  use  of  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  where  so 
much  in  emendals  at  the  foot  of  an  account,  on  the  balance 
thereof,  signifies  so  much  money  in  the  bank  or  stock  of  the 
houses,  for  repuration  of  losses  or  other  emergent  occasions : 
quod  restauratumem  damni  tribuitur.     Spelm. 

EMENDARE,  emendam  solvere.']  To  make  amends  for  any 
crime  or  trespass  committed.  Leg.  Edw.  Confess,  c.  35.  Hence 
a  capital  crime,  not  to  be  atoned  by  fine,  was  said  to  be 
inemendabile.    Leg.  Canut.  p.  2. 

EMENDATIO,  hath  been  used  for  the  power  of  ametiding 
and  correcting  abuses,  according  to  stated  rules  and  measures, 
as  emendatio  panni,  the  power  of  looking  to  the  assize  of  doth, 
that  it  be  of  just  measure ;  emendatio  pants  el  cervisice,  the 
assizing  of  bread  and  beer,  &c,  privileges  granted  to  lords  of 
manors,  and  executed  by  their  officers  appointed  in  the  court- 
leet,  &C.     Paroch.  Antiq.  196. 

EMPANEL.     See  Impanel. 

EMPARLANCE.     See  Imparlance. 

EMPEROR,  imperator.l  The  highest  ruler  of  large  king* 
doms  and  territories ;  a  title  anciently  given  to  renowned  and 
victorious  generals  of  armies,  who  acquired  great  power  and 
dominion.  This  title  was  formerly  given  to  the  kings  of 
Exigland,  as  appears  by  a  charter  of  King  Edgar. 

ENBREVER,  Fr.j  To  write  down  in  short.    Brit.  56. 

ENCAUSTUM.    See  Incaustum. 

ENCHANTMENT.     See  Conjuration. 

ENCHESON,  old  Fr.]  An  occasion,  cause,  or  reason, 
wherefore  any  thinff  is  done.     See  the  ancient  Statutes. 

ENCROACHMENT.     See  Incroachment. 

ENDEAVOUR.  Where  one  who  has  the  use  of  his  reason 
endeavours  to  commit  felony,  &c.,  he  shall  be  punished  by  our 
laws,  but  not  to  that  degree  as  if  he  had  actually  committed  it : 


as  if  a  man  assault  another  on  the  hi^way,  in  order  to  a 
robbery,  but  takes  nothing  from  him,  this  is  not  punished  as  a 
felony,  because  the  felony  was  not  accomplished ;  though,  as  a 
misdemeanor,  it  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  S  ItuL 
68,69.  161 :  11  Rep.  98.  See  tits.  Intendment,  Malicious 
Mischief,  Bobbery. 

ENDOWMENT.  The  bestowing  or  assuring  of  domer  on 
a  woman.  It  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  the  settling 
a  provision  upon  a  parson,  or  building  of  a  church  or  chapel ; 
and  the  severing  a  sufficient  portion  of  tithes,  &c  for  a  vicar, 
towards  his  perpetual  maintenance,  when  the  benefice  is 
appropriated.  See  stats.  15  R.  2.  c.6:  4  £f .  4.  c.  12.  See 
Dower,  Tithes. 

ENEMY,  inimicus.'^  Is  properly  an  alien  or  foreigner  who, 
in  a  public  capacity  and  in  an  hostile  manner,  invades  any 
kingdom  or  country ;  and  whether  such  persons  come  hithir 
by  themselves  or  in  company  with  English  traitors,  they  can- 
not be  punished  as  traitors,  but  shall  be  dealt  with  by  martial 
law.  H.  P.  C.  10.  15.  But  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  prince 
coming  into  England,  and  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
king,  may,  if  they  tidce  up  arms,  &c  against  the  government, 
be  punished  as  traitors,  not  as  alien  enemies.  If  a  prisoner  be 
rescued  by  enemies,  the  gaoler  is  not  guilty  of  an  escape,  as  he 
would  have  been  if  subjects  had  made  the  rescue,  when  he 
might  have  a  legal  remedy  against  them.  See  tits.  Alien, 
Escape;  and  as  to  adhering  to  and  succouring  the  king^s 
enemies,  see  rit.  Treason. 

ENFRANCHISE,  Fr.  enfranchir.']  To  make  fiw,  or 
incorporate  a  man  into  any  society,  &c.  It  is  also  used  where 
one  is  made  a  free  denizen,  which  is  a  kind  of  incorporaticm  in 
the  commonnfealth. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  Fr.  fromJranchise,le.libertas.2 
Is  when  a  person  is  incorporated  into  any  society  or  body 
politic,  and  it  signifies  the  act  of  incorporating.  He  that  by 
charter  is  made  a  denizen,  or  freeman  of  England,  is  said  to  be 
enfranchised,  and  let  into  the  general  liberties  of  the  subjects 
01  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  who  is  made  a  citizen  of  London,  or 
other  city,  or  free  burgess  of  any  town  corporate,  as  he  iz  made 
partaker  of  those  liberties  that  appertain  to  the  corporation,  is, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  a  person  enfranchised.  And 
when  a  man  is  enfranchised  into  the  freedom  of  any  city  or 
borough,  he  hath  a  freehold  in  his  freedom  during  life ;  and 
may  not,  for  endeavouring  any  thing  only  against  the  corporm- 
tion,  lose  and  forfeit  the  same.  1 1  Rep.  9I.  See  tit.  CorpO' 
ration.  A  villein  was  said  to  be  enfranchised  when  he  was 
made  free  by  his  lord,  and  rendered  capable  of  the  benefiti 
belonging  to  freemen. 

ENGINE.    See  Deer^redge. 

ENGINES.  By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  18.  the  setting  any  spring. 

n,  man-trap,  or  other  engine  calculated  to  destroy  human 
ife,  or  inflict  bodily  harm  with  intent  to  destroy  or  injure  a 
trespasser,  is  a  misdemeanor ;  but  the  act  does  not  extend  to 
a  gin  or  trap  for  vermin.  And  see  tits.  Framework^cnitted 
Pins,  Furnaces,  Mcuihines,  Mischief  (malicious). 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c  80.  §  7*  maliciously  pulling  down,  itc. 
or  damaging  with  intent  to  destroy,  &&,  any  steam-engine,  or 
other  engine,  used  in  conducting  the  business  of  any  mine,  is 
a  capital  felony.     See  tit.  Steam-engine. 

ENGLECERY,  or  ENGLESCHERIE,  Engleceria.'}  An 
old  word  signifying  the  being  an  Englishman.  When  Canutos 
the  Dane  came  to  be  King  of  England,  he,  at  the  request  of 
the  nobility,  sent  back  his  army  into  Denmark,  but  kept  some 
Danes  behind  to  be  a  guard  to  his  person ;  and  he  made  a  law 
for  the  preservation  of  his  Danes  (who  were  often  privatdy 
made  away  with  by  the  English),  that  if  an  Englishman  killed 
a  Dane,  he  should  be  tried  for  the  murder ;  or,  if  he  escaped, 
the  town  or  hundred  where  the  fact  was  done  was  to  be 
amerced  sixty-six  marks  to  the  king :  so  that  after  this  law, 
whenever  a  murder  was  committed,  it  was  necessary  to  prova 
the  party  slain  to  be  an  Englishman,  that  the  town  mi^^t  be 
exempted  from  the  amercement ;    which  proof  was  called 
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Englecety,  or  EngUtckhre.  And  whereas  if  «  person  were 
privately  slain^  he  was  in  ancient  time  accounted  Fratwigena, 
which  word  compiehended  every  alien,  especially  the  Danes : 
it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  where  any  person  was  mur- 
dered, he  should  he  adjudged  Frandgena,  unless  Englecery 
were  proved,  and  that  it  was  made  manifest  he  was  an  English- 
man.^ The  manner  of  proving  the  person  killed  to  he  an 
Englishman  was  by  two  witnesses  who  knew  the  father  and 
mother,  before  the  coroner,  &c.  Bract  Ub.S.  trad.  2.  cap.  15: 
Fleta,  lib.  1.  ciip.  30:  7  Rep.  16*.  This  EngUcery^  by  reason 
of  the  great  abuses  and  trouUe  that  afterwards  were  perceived 
to  grow  by  it,  was  utterly  taken  away  by  stat.  14  Ed.  3.  si.  I. 
c.  4.     See  4  Comm.  195 :  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Murder. 

ENGLAND.  By  the  stat  20  G.  2.  c.  4S.  §  3.  it  is  declared 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  caUed  England,  hath  been  or  shall  be  mentioned 
in  any  act  of  parliament,  the  same  has  been  and  shall  from 
henceforth  be  oeemed  and  taken  to  comprehend  and  include 
the  dominion  of  Wales  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
20  G.  2.  c.  42.  §  3. 

England,  Bank  op.  Although  this  establishment  has 
already  been  mentioned  under  the  title  Bank  tf  England,  it  is 
again  introduced  under  the  present  head  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  the  recent  act  of  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  9S,  by  which 
its  charter  has  been  renewed. 

Sect.  1.  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land are  to  enjoy  such  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  as  is 
thereby  given  as  a  body  corporate  for  the  period  and  upon  the 
terms  after  mentioned. 

Sect.  2.  During  the  continuance  of  such  privilege,  no  bank- 
ing company,  exceeding  six  persons,  is  to  issue  bills  or  notes 
payable  on  demand  in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles 
thereof. 

But  by  §  3.  any  company  or  partnership,  although  con- 
sisting of  more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  business  of 
banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  nules  therof,  provided 
it  does  not  bwrow  or  take  up  money  on  bills  or  notes  payable 
on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months. 

Sect.  4.  After  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  all  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  payable  on  demand,  issued  in  any  part  of 
England  out  of  London,  are  to  be  made  payable  at  the  place 
where  issued. 

Sect.  5.  Upon  a  yearns  notice,  given  within  six  months  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  Ist  of  August,  1834,  and 
re-payment  of  the  debt  due  to  it  from  the  public,  in  the  man- 
ner thereinafter  stipulated,  in  the  event  of  such  notice  being 
deferred  until  after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  the  exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bank  are  to  cease. 

l^t.  6.  After  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  Bank  notes  are  to 
be  a  leffal  tender  for  all  sums  above  five  pounds,  so  long  as  the 
Bank  shall  pay  on  demand  such  notes  in  legal  coin :  provided 
no  such  notes  shall  be  deemed  a  legal  tender  by  the  Bank  of 
England  or  any  branch  bank  thereof;  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany are  not  to  be  liable  to  pay  at  any  branch  bank  notes  not 
made  specially  payable  there ;  but  shaJl  be  liable  to  pay  at  the 
Bank  of  England  all  notes  of  the  Governor  and  Company,  or 
of  any  Immch  thereof. 

Sect.  8.  An  account  of  the  bullion  and  securities  of  the 
Bank,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  deposits,  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted weekly  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  such 
accounts  to  be  consolidated  every  month,  and  an  average  state 
of  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  three  months  therefrom 
made,  is  to  be  published  every  month  in  the  London  Gazelle. 

Sects.  9  and  10.  One-fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  14,686,800^, 
due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank,  is  to  be  repaid,  and  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  (in  case  it  shall  be  so  determined  at  a  General 
Court  of  Proprietors  to  be  held  before  the  5th  of  October, 
1834)  reduced  from  14,533,000/.  to  10,914,750/. 

Sect.  13.  The  Bank,  in  consideration  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges given  by  the  act,  is  to  deduct  the  annual  sum  of  120,000/. 
mm  the  sums  allowed  for  the  management  of  the  national  debt. 
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Sect.  14.  The  provisions  of  the  39  and  40  G.  3.  are  to 
remain  in  force,  except  as  thereby  altered :  at  any  time  upon 
twelve  months'  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1 855,  and  repay- 
ment of  the  debt  then  due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank,  its 
exclusive  privileges  are  to  determine. 

ENGLISH.  Pleas,  records,  bonds,  and  proceedings,  in 
courts  of  justice,  to  be  in  English.  Siai.  4  G.  2.  c.  26.  And 
see  ttiiU.  5  G.  2.  c.  27:  6  G.  2.  c.  14:  and  this  Diet.  tits. 
Pleading,  Process,  ^c. 

ENGRAVERS.    See  tit.  LUerary  Pr<^)eHy. 

ENGRAVING.  It  is  no  piracy  of  an  engraving  to  make 
another  from  the  original  picture.  2  Stark,  548.  See  tit. 
Lilerary  Property. 

ENGROSSER.     See  In^rosser,  ForestalUr. 

To  ENHANCE.  To  raise  the  price  of  goods  or  merchant 
dise.     See  tit.  ForestalUr. 

ENICIA  PARS.     See  Esnecy. 

ENPLEET.      Anciently  used  for   implead. — They  may 
enpleet  and  be  enpleeted  in  all  courts.     Mon.  Ang.  torn.  2. 
fo.  412. 

ENQUETS.    See  Inquest. 

ENQUIRY.  Writ  of.    See  tit.  fTri/. 

ENROLMENT  OF  DEEDS.    See  tit.  Deed,  IV. 

ENSIENT,  or  ENSEINT.    The  being  with  chUd.    Law 
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ENSIENTURE,  or  ENSIENCY,  of  any  woman  con. 
demned  for  a  crime,  is  no  ground  to  stay  judgment ;  but  it 
may  be  afterwards  alleged  against  execution.  2  Hal^s  Hist. 
P.  C.  413. 

ENTAIL.    See  tit  Tot/. 

ENTENDMENT.    See  Intendment. 

ENTERPLEADER.    See  Interpleader. 

ENTIERTE,  from  the  French  entiertS,  entireness.]]  Is  a 
contradistinction  in  our  books  to  moiety,  denoting  the  whole ; 
and  a  bond,  damages,  &c.  are  said  to  be  entire  when  they 
cannot  be  divided  or  apportioned. 

ENTIRE  TENANCY.  Contrary  to  several  tenancy,  and 
signifying  a  sole  possession  in  one  man ;  whereas  the  other  is 
a  joint  or  common  possession  in  two  or  more.     Brook. 

ENTRY,  Fr.  entrie,  L  e.  ingressus,  introkus.']  Signifies 
the  taking  possession  of  lands  or  tenements,  where  a  man 
hath  title  of  entry ;  and  it  is  also  used  for  a  writ  of  possession. 
There  is  a  right  of  entry,  when  the  party  claiming  may  for 
his  remedy  either  enter  into  the  land,  or  have  an  action  to 
recover  it;  and  a  title  of  entry,  where  one  hath  lawful  entry 
given  him  in  the  lands  which  another  hath,  but  has  no  action 
to  recover  till  he  hath  entered.  Plowd.  558 :  10  Rep.  48 : 
Finch's  Law,  105. 

An  actual  entry  is  where  a  man  enters  into  and  takes  pos- 
session of  tmy  lands,  &c.,  either  in  his  own  right  or  as  the 
attorney  of  another.  Formerly  there  might  have  been  an 
entry  in  law ;  as,  if  a  claimant  were  deterred  from  entering  by 
menaces  or  bodily  fear,  he  might  approach  the  estate  as  near 
as  he  dared,  and  by  word  claim  the  lands  to  be  his,  which 
claim  had  the  same  efifect  in  all  respects  as  an  actual  entry. 
Lit.  419.  This  claim  was  good  only  for  a  year  and  a  day; 
and  therefore  a  person  who  wished  to  retain  his  right  of  entry, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  taken  away  by  a  descent  cast,  must 
(previous  to  the  32  H.  8.  c.  88.  hereafter  noticed)  have  repeated 
his  claim  once  in  the  space  of  every  year  and  day,  which  was 
called  continual  claim.  Lit.  421,  22,  23.  But  by  the  3  and 
4  fV.  4.  c.  27*  §  11-  it  is  enacted,  "  that  no  continual  or  other 
claim  upon  or  near  any  land  shall  preserve  any  right  of  making 
an  entry  or  distress,  or  of  bringing  an  action." 

Entry  may  be  defined  to  be  an  extrajudicial  and  summary 
remedy  against  certain  species  of  injury  by  ouster,  used  by 
the  legal  owner  when  another  person,  who  hath  no  right, 
hath  previously  taken  possession  of  lands  or  tenements.  In 
this  case  the  party  entitled  may  make  a  formal,  but  peaceable, 
entry  thereon,  declaring  that  thereby  he  takes  possession; 
which  notorious  act  of  ownership  is  equivalent  to  a  feodal 
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investiture  b^  the  lord ;  or  he  may  enter  on  any  part  of  it  in 
the  same  county>  declaring  it  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  whole. 
Lii.  §  417*  But  if  it  lie  in  different  counties,  he  must  make 
different  entries ;  for  the  notoriety  of  such  entry  or  claim  to 
the  pares  or  freeholders  of  Westmoreland  is  not  any  notoriety 
to  tne  pares  or  freeholders  of  Sussex.  Also  if  there  be  ittfo 
disseisors,  the  party  disseised  must  make  his  entry  on  both ; 
or  if  QM  disseisor  has  conveyed  the  lands  with  livery  to  two 
distinct  feoff*ees,  entry  must  be  made  on  hUh.  Co.  Lil.  25^. 
For  as  their  seisin  is  distinct,  so  also  must  be  the  act  which 
devests  that  seisin. 

Such  an  entry  gives  a  man  seisin,  or  puts  into  immediate 
possession  him  that  hath  right  of  entry  on  the  estate,  and 
thereby  makes  him  complete  owner,  and  capable  of  conveying 
it  from  himsdf  by  either  descent  or  purchase.     Co.  Lit,  li. 

In  order  to  regain  possession  of  lands  by  entry,  &&,  the 
manner  of  entry  is  thus :  If  it  be  in  a  house,  and  the  door  is 
open,  you  go  into  it,  and  say  these  words : — /  do  here  enters 
and  take  possession  of  this  house.  But  if  the  door  be  shut, 
then  set  your  foot  on  the  groundsel,  or  against  the  door,  and 
say  the  before  words :  and  if  it  be  land,  then  go  upon  the 
land,  and  say,  /  here  enter  and  take  possession  of  this  land,  &c. 
If  another  do  it  for  you,  he  must  say,  /  do  here  enter,  &c.  to  the 
use  of  A.  B.  And  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  before  witnesses, 
and  that  a  memorandum  be  made  of  it.  Lit,  385 :  Co.  Lit. 
237,  238. 

If  he  who  hath  right  of  entry  into  a  freehold,  enters  into 
part  of  it,  it  shall  be  adjudged  an  entry  into  all  po^essed  by  one 
tenant ;  but  if  there  be  several  tenants  possessed  of  the  free- 
hold, there  must  be  several  entries,  on  the  several  tenants. 
1  LU.  Abr.  515,  516.  Special  entry  into  a  house  with  which 
lands  are  occupied,  claiming  the  whole,  is  a  good  entry  as  to 
the  whole  house  and  lands.  Ibid.  If  a  husband  enters  to  the 
use  of  his  wife ;  or  a  man  enters  to  the  use  of  an  infant,  or 
any  other,  where  the  entry  is  lawful ;  this  settles  the  posses- 
sion before  agreement  of  the  parties :  though  it  is  otherwise 
where  a  person  enters  to  the  use  of  one  whose  entry  is  not 
lawful ;  for  this  vests  nothing  in  him  till  agreement,  and  then 
he  shall  be  a  disseisor.  2  Danv.  787*  If  two  joint-tenants  are 
disseised,  and  the  disseisor  aliens,  and  one  joint-tenant  enters 
upon  the  alienee  to  the  use  of  both ;  this  settles  the  freehold  in 
both  of  them.  Ibid.  788.  But  if  one  coparcener,  &c.  enters 
especiaUy  claiming  the  whole  land,  she  gains  the  part  of  her 
companion  by  abatement;  and  it  shall  not  settle  any  possession 
in  the  other.     Co.  Lit.  243. 

This  remedy  by  entry  takes  place  in  three  only  of  the  five 
species  of  ouster,  vix.  abatement,  intrusion,  and  disseisin  ;  for 
as  in  these  the  original  entry  of  the  wrongdoer  was  unlawful, 
they  may  therefore  be  remedied  by  the  mere  entry  of  him  who 
hath  right  But,  upon  a  discontinuance  or  deforcement,  the 
owner  of  the  estate  cannot  enter,  but  is  driven  to  his  action ; 
for  herein  the  original  entry  being  lawful,  and  thereby  an  appa- 
rent right  of  possession  being  gained,  the  law  will  not  suffer 
that  right  to  be  overthrown  by  Uie  mere  act  or  entry  of  the 
claimant.  Yet  a  man  may  enter  .on  his  tenant  by  sufferance : 
for  such  tenant  hath  no  freehold,  but  only  a  bare  possession ; 
which  may  be  defeated,  like  a  tenancy  at  will,  by  the  mere 
entiy  of  the  owner.  But  if  the  owner  thinks  it  more  expe- 
dient to  suppose  or  admit  such  tenant  to  have  gained  a  tortious 
freehold,  he  is  then  remediable  by  writ  of  entry,  ad  terminum 
quipreteriit.     1  Inst.  57.  237,  8.     See  tit.  Disseisin. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  abatement,  intrusion,  or  dis- 
seisin, where  entries  are  generaUy  lawful,  this  right  of  entry 
might,  before  the  recent  act  of  the  3  and  ^  W.  4  c.  27.  have 
been  tolled,  that  is,  taken  away,  by  descent  Descents  which 
took  away  entries  were  when  any  one,  seised  by  any  means 
whatsoever  of  the  inheritance  of  a  corporeal  hereditament, 
died,  whereby  the  same  descended  to  his  heir :  in  that  case, 
however  feeble  the  right  of  the  ancestor  might  be,  the  entry  of 
any  other  person  who  claimed  title  to  the  freehold  was  taken 
away,  and  he  could  not  recover  possession  against  the  heir  by 


this  summary  method,  but  was  driven  to  his  action  to  giin  s 
legal  seisin  of  the  estate.     Lit.  §  385. 

In  general,  therefore,  no  man  could  recover  posseanon  bj 
mere  entry  on  lands  which  another  had  by  descent.  Yet  tlui 
rule  had  some  exceptions ;  especially  if  the  claimant  were  under 
anv  legal  disabilities  during  the  life  of  the  ancestor,  either  of 
infancy,  coverture,  imprisonment,  insanity,  or  being  out  of  the 
realm :  in  all  whidi  cases  there  was  no  neglect  or  Siches  in  the 
claimant,  and  therefore  no  descent  should  bar  or  take  awaj  kb 
entry.  Co.  Lit.  246.  And  this  title  of  taking  away  entnei 
by  descent  was  still  further  narrowed  by  stat  32  £f.  8.  c  S3, 
which  enacted,  that  if  any  person  disseised,  or  turned  another 
out  of  possession,  no  descent  to  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  should 
take  away  the  entry  of  him  that  had  right  to  the  land,  unless 
the  diss^sor  had  been  in  peaceable  possession  for  fiTe  yesrs 
next  after  the  disseisin  without  entry  or  claim  from  him 
having  lawful  title.  But  the  statute,  for  feodal  reasons,  did 
not  extend  to  unjjeoffee  or  donee  of  the  disseisor,  mediate  or 
immediate.     Ibid,  25o. 

Now  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27.  §  39>  it  is  provided  thst 
no  descent  cast  which  may  happen  or  be  made  after  the  31st 
of  December,  1833,  shall  toUor  defeat  any  right  of  entrj  or 
action  for  the  recovery  of  land. 

By  the  statute  of  limitations,  21  Jac.  I.e.  l6.  it  was  enscted, 
that  no  entry  should  be  made  by  any  man  upon  lands,  unlesi 
within  twenty  years  after  his  right  accrued.    And  bj  stat 

4  and  5  Anne,  c.  l6.  no  entry  should  be  oi  force  to  satisfy  the 
said  statute  of  limitations,  or  to  avoid  a  fine  levied  of  lands, 
unless  an  action  were  thereupon  commenced  within  one  year 
after,  and  prosecuted  with  effect. 

By  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  27-  §  2,  no  person  (which  word  by  §  1. 
extends  to  a  body  politic,  corporate,  or  collegiate)  shall  mtke 
an  entry  to  recover  any  land  but  within  twenty  years  next 
after  his  right,  or  the  right  of  the  person  through  whom  he 
claims,  accrued. 

Sect  10.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  any  land  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  merely  by 
reason  of  having  made  an  entry  thereon. 

By  §  29.  no  archbishop,  &c.,  or  other  spiritual  ot  eleemosy- 
nary corporation  sole  shall  make  an  entry  to  recover  any  hmd 
after  two  incumbencies  and  six  years,  or  sixty  years.  See 
further  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  tit  Umitations  of 
Actions. 

This  remedy  by  entry  must  be  pursued,  according  to  stst 

5  R.2.  St.  I.  c.  8.  in  a  peaceable  and  easy  manner,  and  not 
with  force  or  strong  hand.  For  if  one  turns  or  keeps  another 
out  of  possessionybrci6fy,  this  is  an  injury  of  both  a  civil  snd 
a  crimmal  nature.  The  civil  is  remedied  by  immediate  resti- 
tution, which  puts  the  ancient  possessor  s'n  statu  quo;  the 
criminal  injury  or  public  wrong,  by  breach  of  the  king's  pease, 
is  punished  by  fine  to  the  king.  See  this  Diet  tits.  Fines, 
Forcible  Entry. 

The  following  miscellaneous  observations  relating  to  this 
subject  may  be  &und  of  use. 

An  estate  of  freehold  wiU  not  cease,  without  entry  or  claim : 
also  a  remainder  of  an  estate  of  freehold  cannot  cease,^  without 
entry,  &c.,  no  more  than  an  estate  of  freehold  in  possession.  Cro. 
EUz.  360.  A  rieht  of  entry  preserves  a  contingent  remainder. 
2  Lev.  35.  And  a  grantee  of  a  reversion  may  enter  for  con- 
dition broken.    Pkmd.  1 76. 

A  lessee  must  enter  into  lands  demised  to  him ;  and  thon^ 
the  lessor  dies  before  the  lessee  enters,  yet  he  may  enter:  and  if 
the  lessee  dies  before  entry,  his  executors  or  admimstraton 
may  enter.  The  lessee  may  assign  over  his  term  before  entry, 
having  interesse  termini  /  but  he  may  not  take  a  release  tt> 
enlarge  his  estate ;  or  bring  trespass,  &c  till  actual  entry. 
Though  if  there  be  words  bargain  and  sell  in  a  lease,  &c  fcr 
consideration  of  money,  the  lessee  or  bargainee  is  in  powcsiion 
on  executing  the  deed,  to  make  a  release  &c.  Lit>  59<  ^^ ' 
Co.  Lil.  46.  57.  27a. 

Where  a  lessor  enters  on  his  lessee  for  year^  the  rent  ir^ 
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pended.  1  Leon.  110.  But  without  entiy  and  expulsion,  the 
lessee  is  not  discharged  of  his  rent  to  the  lessor,  unless  it  he 
where  the  lessor  is  attainted  of  treason,  &c;  then  the  rent  is 
to  he  paid  to  the  king,  who  is  in  possession  without  entrj. 
Sid.  399:  1  NeU.  Ahr.  706. 

There  is  no  need  of  entry  to  avoid  an  estate  in  case  of  a 
limitation,  because  thereby  the  estate  is  determined  without 
entry  or  claim ;  and  the  law  casts  it  upon  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  limited.  If  A.  devises  land  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  and  dies, 
it  is  in  the  devisee  immediately ;  but  till  entry  he  cannot  bring 
a  possessory  action:  and  where  a  possession  vests  without 
entry,  a  reversion  will  vest  without  ckim.  2  Mod.  Rep.  7>  8. 
A^  bare  entry  on  another,  without  an  expulsion,  makes  only  a 
seisin ;  so  that  the  law  wiU  adjudge  him  m  poeteuum  who  hath 
theriehU    S  Salk.  IS5. 

Where  a  person  is  in  a  house  with  goods,  &c>  the  house  may 
be  entered  when  the  doors  are  open,  to  mdce  execution.  Cro. 
EUx.  759'  But  it  must  be  averred  that  the  goods  were  in  the 
house.  Lulm.  1428.  1434*.  And  a  man  cannot  enter  into  a 
house,  the  doors  being  open,  to  demand  a  debt,  unless  he 
aver  that  the  debtor  is  within  the  house  at  the  same  time. 
Cro.  Eliz.  6.  8.  So  entry  may  be  made  on  a  tenant  where  rent 
is  in  arrear,  to  take  a  distress,  Sic  See  tit.  Execution,  Rent, 
Demand. 

The  Writ  of  Entbt  is  a  possessory  remedy  which  disproves 
the  title  of  the  tenant  or  possessor,  by  showing  the  unlawful 
means  by  which  he  entered,  or  continues  possession.  Finch, 
L.  26l.  The  writ  is  directed  to  the  sherifi;  requiring  him 
to  ''command  the  tenant  of  the  land,  that  he  render  [in 
Latin,  precipe  quod  reddatl  to  the  demandant  the  land  in 
question,  which  he  claims  to  oe  his  right  and  inheritance;  and 
into  which,  as  he  saith,  the  said  tenant  had  not  entry,  but  by 
for  after)  a  disseisin,  intrusion,  or  the  like,  made  to  the  said 
demandant,  within  the  time  limited  by  law  for  such  actions ; 
or  that  upon  refusal  he  do  appear  in  court  on  such  a  day,  to 
show  wherefore  he  hath  not  done  it."  This  is  the  original 
process  (the  praecipe),  upon  which  all  the  rest  of  the  suit  is 
grounded;  wherein  it  appears  that  the  tenant  is  required 
either  to  deliver  seisin  of  the  lands,  or  to  show  cause  why  he 
will  not.  This  cause  may  be  either  a  denial  of  the  fact  of 
having  entered  by  or  under  such  means  as  are  suggested,  or 
a  justification  of  his  entry,  by  reason  of  title  in  himself,  or  in 
those  under  whom  he  makes  claim ;  whereupon  the  possession 
of  the  land  is  awarded  to  him. who  produces  the  desjrest  right 
to  possess  it 

In  our  ancient  books  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  degrees 
within  which  writs  of  entry  are  brought.  If  they  be  brought 
against  the  party  himself  that  did  the  wrong,  then  they  only 
^arge  the  tenant  himself  with  the  injury;  **non  hahuil 
ingressum  nisi  per  intrusicnem  quam  ipse  fecU."  But  if  the 
intruder,  disseisor,  or  the  like,  has  made  any  alienation  of  the 
land  to  a  third  person,  or  it  has  descended  to  his  heir,  that  cir- 
cumstance must  be  alleged  in  the  writ,  for  the  action  must 
always  be  brought  against  the  tenant  of  the  land,  and  the 
defect  of  his  possessory  title,  whether  arisinff  from  his  own 
wrong  or  that  of  those  under  whom  he  daims,  must  be  set 
forth.  One  such  alienation  or  descent  makes  the  first  d^;ree, 
which  is  called  the  per,  because  then  the  form  of  a  wnt  of 
entry  is  this — that  the  tenant  had  not  entry,  but  by  the 
oricuial  wrongdoer,  who  alienated  the  land,  or  from  whom 
it  descended,  to  him ;  **  non  habuit  ingressum  nisi  per  Guliel" 
mum  qui  se  in  illud  intrusitt  ei  illud  tenenti  dimisit.**  A 
second  alienation  or  descent  makes  another  degree,  called  the 
fer  and  cui;  because  the  form  of  a  writ  of  entry  in  that  case 
is»  that  the  tenant  had  not  entry,  but  by  or  under  a  prior 
alienee,  to  whom  the  intruder  demised  it ;  **  non  habuit  ingres* 
sum  nisi  per  Ricardum  cui  Gulielmus  illud  dimisil  qui  se  in 
illud  intrusit." 

These  degrees  thus  state  the  original  wrong,  and  the  title 
of  the  tenant  who  claims  under  such  wrong.  If  more  than 
two  degrees  (that  is,  two  alienations  or  descents),  were  past. 


there  lay  no  writ  of  entry  at  the  oommon  law.  For,  as  it 
was  provided  for  the  quietness  of  men's  inheritances,  that  no 
one,  even  though  he  had  the  true  right  of  possession,  should 
enter  upon  him  who  had  the  apparent  right  by  descent  or 
otherwise,  but  he  was  driven  to  his  writ  of  entry  to  gain  pos- 
session ;  so,  after  more  than  two  descents,  or  two  conveyances 
were  passed,  the  demandant,  even  though  he  had  the  right 
both  of  possession  and  property,  was  not  allowed  this  possessory 
action,  but  was  driven  to  his  writ  tf  right,  a  lonff  and  final 
remedy,  to  punish  his  neglect  in  not  sooner  putting  in  his 
claim  while  the  decrees  subsisted ;  and  for  the  ending  of  suits, 
and  of  quieting  aU  controversies.  2  Inst.  153.  But  by  the 
Stat,  of  Marlbrtdge,  25  H.  3,  c.  SO.  it  was  provided,  that  When 
the  number  of  fuienations  or  descents  exceeded  the  usual  de- 
grees, a  new  writ  should  be  allowed  without  any  mention  of 
degrees  at  all.  And,  accordingly. 

Fourthly,  a  new  writ  was  framed,  called  a  writ  of  entry 
in  the  post,  which  only  alleges  the  injury  of  the  wrongdoer, 
without  deducing  all  the  intermediate  title  from  him  to  the 
tenant:  stating  it  in  this  manner,  that  the  tenant  had  not 
entry  unless  after,  or  subsequent  to,  the  ouster,  or  injury 
done  by  the  originid  dispossessor ;  and  rightly  condudinff,  that 
if  the  original  title  was  wrongful,  all  claims  derived  from 
thence  must  participate  of  the  same  wrong.  Upon  the  latter 
of  these  writs  it  was  (the  writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin  in  the  post) 
that  the  form  of  our  common  recoveries  of  landed  estates  was 
usually  ipounded. 

A  wnt  of  entry  in  the  per  and  cui  shall  be  maintained, 
against  none,  but  where  the  tenant  is  in  by  purchase  or  descent; 
for  if  the  alienation  or  descent  be  put  out  of  the  degree  upon 
which  no  writ  may  be  made  in  the  per  and  cui,  then  it  shall  be 
made  in  the  post.     Terms  de  la  Ley. 

There  Biejlve  things  which  put  the  writ  of  entry  out  of  the 
degrees,  vix.  intrusion;  dissetsin  upon  disseisin;  succession, 
where  the  disseisor  was  a  person  of  relignon,  and  his  successor 
enten;  judgment,  when  a  person  hath  hsS  iudgment  to  recover 
against  the  dissdsor;  and  escheat,  on  tne  disseisor's  dyine 
without  heir,  or  committing  felony,  &c,  on  which  the  lord 
enters,  &c  In  all  these  cases  the  dissdsee  or  his  heir  shall 
not  have  a  writ  of  entry  within  the  degrees  of  the  per,  but  in 
the  post;  because  they  are  not  in  by  descent,  or  purchase* 
Terms  de  la  Ley. 

Degrees  as  to  entries  are  of  two  sorts,  either  by  act  in  law, 
as  in  case  of  a  descent ;  or  by  oe/  of  the  party  by  lawful  con* 
veyance.  But  no  estate  gained  by  wrong  doth  make  a  degree  ; 
so  that  abatement,  intrusion,  &c  work  not  a  degree ;  nor  doth 
every  change  by  lawful  title,  as  an  estate  of  tenant  by  the 
curtesy,  by  judgment,  &c.,  or  of  any  others  that  come  in  the 
post;  though  a  tenancy  in  dower  by  assignment  of  the  heir 
doth  work  a  d^ree,  because  she  is  in  by  her  husband ;  but  an. 
assignment  of  dower  by  a  disseisor  doUi  not,  by  reason  she  is 
in  the  post.     Co.  Lit.  239. 

This  remedial  instrument  of  writ  of  entry  is  applicable  to  all 
the  cases  of  ouster,  except  that  of  discontinuance  of  tenant  in 
tail,  and  some  peculiar  species  of  deforcements.  Such  is  that  of 
the  deforcement  of  dower,  by  not  assiffning  any  dower  to  the 
widow  within  the  time  limited  by  the  law ;  for  which  she  has 
her  remedy  by  writ  of  dower,  unde  nihil  h(U>et.  F.  N.  B.  147* 
See  tit.  Ihwer. 

But,  in  general,  the  writ  of  entry  is  the  universal  remedy  to 
recover  possession,  when  wrongfully  withheld  from  the  owner. 
It  were  therefore  endless  to  recount  all  the  several  divisicms  of 
writs  of  entry,  which  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
respective  demandants  may  require,  and  which  are  furnished 
by  the  laws  of  England,  beiiiff  plainly  and  clearly  chalked  out 
in  that  collection  of  legal  forms,  the  registrum  omnium, 
brevium,  or  register  of  such  writs  as  are  issuable  out  of  the 
king's  courts ;  upon  which  Fiizherbert's  Natura  Brevium  is  a 
comment,  which  see,  and  the  several  appropriate  titles  in  this 
Diet. 

In  the  times  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  right  of  possession 
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seems  to  have  been  recoverable  only  hj  writ  of  entry.  Gittf. 
Ten.  42.  This  writ  was  then  usually  brought  in  the  county 
court ;  and  the  proceedings  in  these  actions  were  not  then  so 
tedious  (when  the  courts  were  held^  and  process  issued  from, 
and  was  returnable  therein,  at  the  end  of  every  three  weeks) 
as  they  became  after  the  Conquest,  when  all  causes  were 
drawn  into  the  king's  courts,  and  process  issued  only  from 
term  to  term.  Hence  a  new  remedy  was  invented  in  many 
cases  to  do  justice  to  the  people,  and  to  determine  the  posses- 
sion in  the  proper  counties  by  the  king's  judges ;  this  was  the 
remedy  by  Assise;  as  to  which,  see  tit.  Assise  in  this  Diet.; 
and  fully  on  this  subject,  S  Comm,  174.  184. 

The  learning  relating  to  writs  of  entry  has  long  been  more 
curious  than  useful,  as  few  instances  have  occurred  of  their 
being  resorted  to  in  modem  times.  And  under  the  provisions 
of  the  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  27*  they  will  shortly  be  abolished. 
By  §  36.  of  that  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  no  writ  of  entry  sur 
disseisin,  in  the  quibus,  in  the  per,  in  the  per  and  cui,  or  in 
the  post,  writ  of  entry  sur  intrusion,  writ  of  entry  sur  alieno' 
turn,  dum  fuit  in  prisona,  ad  communem  fegetn,  in  casu 
proviso,  in  consimili  casu,  cui  in  vita,  sur  cui  in  vita,  cui  ante 
divortium,  writ  of  efUry  sur  abatement,  writ  of  entry  quare 
ejecit  terminum,  or  ad  terminum  qui  pretetiit,  or  cafisa  ma^ 
trimonii  praslocuii,  and  no  other  action  real  or  mixed,  except 
for  dower,  quare  impedit,  and  ejectment,  shall  be  brought 
after  the  81st  of  December,  1834. 

Entry,  ad  Communem  Legem,  at  the  common  law,  is  the 
writ  of  entry  which  lies  where  tenant  for  term  of  life,  or  for 
term  of  another^s  life,  or  by  the  curtesy,  &c.  aliens  and  dies ; 
he  in  the  reversion  shall  then  have  this  writ  against  whomso- 
ever is  in  possession  of  the  land.     Nem  Nat.  Br.  46 1. 

Entry,  ad  Terminum  qui  pretbriit  ;  at  a  term  that  has 
ended.  A  writ  of  entry  anciently  brousht  against  tenant  for 
yearSy  who  held  over  his  term,  and  thereby  kept  out  the  lessor. 
See  Nem  Nat.  Brev.  447^  8.  But  an  ejectment  is  now  the 
common  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  by  stat.  4  G.  2.  c.  28.  tenants 
for  term  of  years,  &c  hdding  over  after  demand  made,  are 
subject  to  double  rent.    See  tits.  Rent,  Ejectment,  Tettant. 

Entry,  in  Casu  Consimili,  in  like  case,  is  a  writ  that 
lies  for  him  in  reversion  by  stat.  W.  2.  c.  24.  against  tenant  for 
life,  or  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  who  aliens  in  fee,  &c.  See  Casu 
Consimili. 

Entry,  in  Casu  Proviso  ;  tn  the  case  jarovided.  Where  a 
tenant  in  dower  aliens  in  fee,  or  for  term  or  life,  or  for  another's 
life,  .then  he  in  the  reversion  shall  have  this  writ,  provided  by 
the  stat.  of  6  Ed.  \.  c.  7*  by  which  statute  it  is  enacted, 
**  that  if  a  woman  alien  her  dower  in  fee,  or  for  life,  the  next 
heir,  &c.  shall  recover  by  writ  of  entry.'*  See  tit.  Doner. 
And  the  writ  may  be  brought  against  the  tenant  of  the  free^ 
hold  of  the  land,  on  such  auenation,  and  the  heir  shall  recover 
during  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  dower,  &c  New  Nat.  Br. 
456:  2  Inst.  509:  2  Comm.  136:  3  Comm.  135. 

The  above  four  writs  of  entry  might  all  have  been  brought 
either  in  the  per,  or  in  the  cui  or  post. 

Entry  sine  Assensu  Capituli.  A  writ  of  entry,  that 
lay  where  a  bishop,  abbot,  &c  aliened  lands  or  tenements, 
of  the  church,  without  the  assent  of  the  chapter  or  convent. 
F.  N.  B.  195. 

Entry  in  Scotdi  law  refers  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
title  of  the  heir,  &c.  to  be  admitted  by  the  superior. 

Entry,  forcible.     See  Forcible  Entry. 

ENURE.  In  law,  to  take  place  or  be  available;  it  is  as 
much  as  effectum:  as  for  example,  a  release  made  to  tenant  for 
life  shall  enure,  and  be  of  force  and  effect  to  him  in  the  rever- 
sion,    hit. 

EODORBRICE.  From  the  Sax.  coder,  a  hedge,  and  brice, 
ruptura.^  Hedge-breaking :  in  which  sense  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  laws  of  King  Alfred,  c.  45. 

EORLE.  Sax.  for  earl,  die,  though  made  use  of  by  the 
Danes  for  barons.    See  Earl. 

EPIMENIA.    Expences  or  gifts.    Bkmnt 


EPIPHANY.  The  day  when  the  star  appeared  to  the  wise 
men  at  Christ's  Nativity,  generally  called  Twelfth  Day. 

£  PISCO  PA  LI  A.  Synodals,  or  other  customary  payments 
from  the  clergy  to  their  bishop  or  diocesan,  which  were  for* 
merly  collected  by  the  rural  aeans,  and  by  them  transmitted 
to  the  bishop.  Mon.  Ang.  torn.  S.  p.  61.  These  customary 
payments  have  been  otherwise  called  onus  episcopate;  and 
were  remitted  by  special  privDege  to  free  churches  and  chapeti 
of  the  king's  foundarion,  which  were  exempt  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction.     Ken.  Gloss, 

EPISCOPUS  PUERORUM.  It  was  a  custom  in  former 
times,  that  some  lay  person  about  a  certain  feast  should  plait 
his  hair,  and  put  on  the  garments  of  a  bishop,  and  in  them 
exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  do  several  ludicrous  actions, 
for  which  reason  he  was  called  bishop  of  the  boys :  and  this 
custom  obtained  here  long  after  several  constitutions  were  made 
to  abolish  it.     Mon.  Ang.  torn.  3.  p.  169* 

In  an  old  work,  printed  under  the  title  of  the  Processionale 
of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  is  contained  the  service  of  that  church 
on  this  occasion,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  day 
of  the  Hdy  Innocents.  The  service  is  very  short,  and  is  set  to 
music.  Blount.  From  the  monuments  in  some  of  the  cathe- 
drals it  appears  that  the  episcopus  puerorum  was  himself  a  boy 
(generally  of  the  choir).  His  office  lasted  about  a  month ;  and 
if  he  died  while  in  office,  he  was  buried  in  pontificaUbvs^  A 
monument  of  this  nature  still  exists  in  Salisbury  cathedraL 

EQUALITY.  The  law  delights  in  equality ;  so  that  when 
a  charge  is  made  upon  one,  and  divers  ought  to  bear  it,  he 
shall  have  relief  against  the  rest  2  Rep.  25.  And  where  a 
man  leaves  a  power  to  his  wife  to  give  an  estate  among  three 
daughters,  in  such  proportions  as  she  shall  think  fit,  it  has 
been  held  she  must  divide  it  equally,  unless  good  reason  be 
given  for  doing  otherwise.  Preced.  Cane.  256.  See  tit.  Con-' 
tribution. 

In  equity  it  is  a  maxim,  that  "  equality  is  bquity.** 
See  Francises  Maxims,  foL  9«  &c. 

EQUES  AURATUS,  Lot.']  Is  taken  for  a  hni^hi,  because 
anciently  none  but  knights  were  allowed  to  beautify  and  gild 
their  armour  with  goid:  but  this  word  is  rather  used  by  the 
heralds  than  lawyers ;  for  eques  auratus  is  not  a  word  in  our 
law  for  knight,  but  miles,  and  formerly  chevalier.    4  Inst,  5. 

EQUITY. 

(See,  generally,  tit.  Chancery.) 

.^uiTAs ;  quasi,  asqualitas,']  Is  defined  to  be  a  correction, 
or  qualification  of  the  law,  generally  made  in  that  part  wherein 
it  faUeth,  or  is  too  severe.  In  other  words,  "  the  correction  of 
that  wherein  the  law,  by  reason  of  its  universality,  is  defi- 
cient." 1  Comm.  63.  It  likewise  signifies  the  extension  of 
the  words  of  the  law  to  cases  unexpressed,  yet  having  the  same 
reason ;  so  that  where  one  thing  is  enacted  by  statute,  all  other 
things  are  enacted  that  are  of  the  like  degree :  for  example, 
the  statute  of  GUmc.  gives  action  of  waste  against  him  that 
holds  lands  for  life  or  years ;  and,  by  the  equity  thereof,  a  man 
shall  have  action  of  waste  against  a  tenant  that  holds  but  for 
one  year,  or  half-year,  which  is  without  the  words  of  the  act, 
but  within  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  the  words  that  enact  the 
one  by  equity  enact  the  other.     Terms  de  la  Ley. 

So  that  equity  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  doth  abridge  and 
take  fitmi  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  other  enlarge  and  add 
thereto.  JEquiias  est  perfecta  oucedam  ratio,  qua:  Jus  scriptum 
interpretatur  et  emetidai.  Co.  L.it.  24.  And  statutes  may  be 
construed  according  to  equity;  e^iecially  where  they  give 
remedy  for  wrong,  or  are  for  expedition  of  justice,  &c  Co.  Lit. 
24.  54.  76:  2  InH.  IO6,  107,  &c 

This  equitable  construction  might  well  obtain  formerly^ 
when  the  legislature  was  used  to  express  its  intention  spa- 
ringly>  in  a  few  words  or  sentences  only;  but,  in  modem 
times,  since  it  has  been  the  practice  to  express  the  intention 
fully,  and  at  large,  such  constitiction  is  unnecessary  and 
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dangerous.  See  4  3f .  ^3:  118.  And  Lord  Tenierden,  in  a 
late  caae,  said^  ''  There  was  always  danger  in  giving  eflfect  to 
the  equi^  of  a  statute."  6  J9.  4  C.  475 :  and  see  Bac.  Ah. 
Siatme  (I.)  rrth  ed.) 

A  court  of  equity  cannot  now  he  created  hj  the  king,  hut 
the  same  must  be  done  by  act  of  parliament.    4  InH.  84. 

The  distinction  between  law  and  equity,  as  administered  in 
different  courts,  is  not  at  present  known,  or  seems  to  hare  ever 
been  known,  in  any  other  country  than  England  at  any  time. 
With  us  the  Aula  regia,  which  was  anciently  the  supreme 
eourt  of  judicature,  undoubtedly  administered  equal  justice 
acG<»rding  to  the  rules  of  both,  or  either,  as  the  case  might 
chance  to  require ;  and,  when  that  was  broken  to  pieces,  the 
idea  of  a  eourt  of  equity,  as  distinguished  from  a  court  of  law, 
did  not  subsbt  in  the  original  plan  of  partition.  For  though 
equity  is  mentioned  by  Bracton,  L  2,  c.  7*  pL  23.  as  a  thing 
contrasted  to  strict  law;  yet  neither  in  that  writer,  nor  in 
GlatmU  or  FUia^  nor  yet  in  Britton  (composed  under  the 
auspices  and  in  the  name  of  Edward  I.  and  treating  particu- 
larly of  courts,  and  their  several  jurisdictions),  is  there  a  syl- 
lable to  be  found  relating  to  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  seems  therefore  probable,  that  when 
^e  courts  of  law,  proceeding  merely  upon  the  ground  of  the 
king^s  original  writs,  and  confining  themselves  strictly  to  that 
bottom,  gave  a  harsh  or  imperfect  judgment,  the  application 
for  redress  used  to  be  to  the  king  in  person,  assisted  by  his  privy 
council  (from  whence  idso  arose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Requests,  which  was  virtually  abolished  by  stat.  16  Car.  1. 
c.  10) ;  and  they  were  wont  to  refer  the  matter  either  to  the 
chancellor  and  a  select  committee,  or,  by  degrees,  to  the  chan- 
oelior  only,  who  mitigated  the  severity,  or  supplied  the  defects 
of  the  judgments  pronounced  in  the  courts  of  law,  upon 
weighing  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  was  the  custom 
not  only  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  before  the  institution  of 
the  Atda  regia,  but  also  after  its  dissolution,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.,  and  perhaps,  during  its  continuance,  in  that  of 
Henry  II.     U.  Ed.  e.  2 :  Lamb.  Arch.  59. 

When,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III. 
uses  of  land  were  introduced,  and  though  totally  discounte- 
nanced by  the  courts  of  common  law,  were  considered  as 
fiduciary  deposits,  and  binding  in  conscience  by  the  clergy,  the 
separate  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  as  a  court  of  equity  began 
to  be  established.  Spdm.  Gloss.  106:  1  Lev.  242.  John 
Waltham,  who  was  bisiiop  of  Salisbury,  and  chancellor  to  King 
Richard  II.  (by  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  statute  of 
Westm.  2.  [13  Ed,  1.  c.  24.^  enabling  the  clerks  in  Chancery 
to  form  new  writs  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
each  case,)  devised  the  writ  of  subpana,  returnable  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  only,  to  make  the  feofiee  to  uses  accountable 
to  his  eesfui  qtie  use,  which  process  was  afterwards  extended  to 
other  matters  wholly  determinable  at  the  common  law,  upon 
fictitious  suggestions,  for  which  therefore  the  chancellor  is,  by 
Stat.  17  Rich.  2.  c.  6.  directed  to  give  damages  to  the  party 
unjustly  aggrieved.  But  as  the  clergy  had  long  attempted  to 
turn  their  ecclesiastical  courts  into  courts  of  equity,  by  enter- 
taining suits  pro  Uesiofie  Jidei,  as  a  spiritual  offence  against 
conscience,  in  case  of  non-payment  of  debts,  or  any  breach 
of  civil  contracts,  till  checked  by  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don (10  Hen.  2.  c,  15.\  therefore  probably  the  ecclesiastical 
chancellors,  who  then  held  the  seal,  were  remiss  in  abridging 
their  own  newly  acquired  jurisdiction,  especially  as  the  spiritual 
courts  continued  to  grasp  at  the  same  authority  as  before,  till 
finally  prohibited  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the 
judges ;  however,  it  appears  from  the  parliament  rolls,  that  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  the  Commons  were  repeatedly 
urgent  to  have  the  writ  of  subpoena  entirely  suppressed,  as 
being  a  novelty  devised  against  the  form  of  the  common  law. 
But  thoueh  the  stat.  4  H.  4.  c.  23.  was  passed,  whereby  judg- 
ments at  law  are  declared  irrevocable,  unless  by  attaint  or  writ 
of  error,  yet  in  Edward  IVth's  time,  the  process  by  bill  and 
subpoena  was  become  the  duly  practice  of  the  court,  though  its 


jurisdiction  was  not  then  nearly  so  extensivo  as  at  present 
Rol.  Pari  14  Ed.  4.  no.  33. 

In  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  ElUsniere  (A.  D.  1616) 
arose  that  notable  dispute  between  the  courts  of  law  and 
equi^,  set  on  foot  by  otV  Edward  Coke,  then  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  whether  a  court  of  equity  could 
give  relief  after  or  against  a  judgment  at  the  common  law. 
This  contest  was  so  warmly  carried  on,  that  indictments  were 
preferred  against  the  suitors,  the  solicitors,  the  counsel,  and 
even  a  master  in  Chancery,  for  having  incurred  a  praemunire 
by  auestioning,  in  a  court  of  equity,  a  judgment  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  obtained  by  gross  fraud  and  imposition.  This 
matter  being  brought  before  the  king,  was,  by  him,  referred  to 
his  learned  counsel  for  their  advice  and  opinion,  who  reported 
so  stronffly  in  favour  of  the  courts  of  equity,  that  his  majesty 
gave  judgment  on  their  belmlf.  Whitelock  of  Pari.  2.  390 : 
1  Ch.  Rep.  Append.  1 1. 

Lord  Bacon f  who  succeeded  Lord  Ellesmere,  reduced  the 
practire  of  the  court  into  a  more  regular  system ;  his  successors 
m  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  did  little  to  improve  upon  his  plan; 
till  the  appointment  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  in  1673,  who 
became  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  was  a  person  of  the 
greatest  abilities  and  most  uncorrupted  integrity ;  a  thorough 
master  and  zealous  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
his  country ;  and  endued  with  a  pervading  genius,  that  enabled 
him  to  discover  and  to  pursue  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  not- 
withstanding the  embarrassments  raised  by  the  narrow  and 
technical  notions  which  then  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  the  imperfect  ideas  of  redress  which  had  possessed  the 
courts  of  equity.  The  reason  and  necessities  of  mankind, 
arising  from  the  great  change  in  property  by  the  extension  of 
trade,  and  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  co-operated  in  esta- 
blishing his  plan,  and  enabling  him,  in  the  course  of  nine  years, 
to  build  a  system  of  jurisprudence  and  jurisdiction,  upon  wide 
and  national  foundations,  which  have  also  been  extended  and 
improved  by  many  great  men,  who  have  since  presided  in 
Chancery.     See  S  Comm.  50 — 56. 

The  same  jurisdiction  is  exercised,  and  the  same  system  of 
redress  pursued  in  the  Equity  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
a  distinction,  however,  as  to  some  few  matters  peculiar  to  each 
tribunal,  and  in  which  the  other  cannot  interfere. 

Upon  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  the  care,  which 
the  crown  was  bound  to  take  as  guardian  of  its  injant  tenants, 
was  totally  extinguished  in  every  feodal  view,  but  resulted  to 
the  king  in  his  Court  of  Chancery,  together  with  the  geperal 
protection  of  all  other  infants  in  the  kingdom.  F.  N.  B.  27* 
When,  therefore,  a  fatherless  child  has  no  other  guardian,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  a  right  to  appoint  one;  and  from  all 
proceedings  relative  thereto  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  can  only  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  litem,  to  manage  the  defence  of  the  infant,  if  a  suit  be 
commenced  against  him;  a  power  which  is  incident  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  every  court  of  justice.  Cro.  Jac.  641 :  2  Lev. 
163:  T.  Jon.  90.  But  when  the  interest  of  a  minor  comes 
before  the  court  judicially,  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  or  upon 
a  bill  for  that  purpose  filed,  either  tribunal,  indiscriminately, 
will  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  infant. 

As  to  idiots  and  lunatics,  the  king  himself  used  formerly  to 
commit  the  custody  of  them  to  proper  committees  in  every 
particular  case ;  but  now,  to  avoid  solicitations,  and  the  very 
shadow  ai  undue  partiality,  a  warrant  is  issued  by  the  kin^, 
under  his  royal  sign  manual,  to  the  chancellor,  to  perform  this 
office  for  him  ;  and  if  he  acts  improperly  in  granting  such  cus- 
todies, the  complaint  must  be  made  to  the  king  himself  in 
council.  3  P.  Wms.  108.  See  Re^.  Br.  267.  But  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  commission,  to  inquire  whether  or  no  the  party 
be  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic,  are  on  the  law  side  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  can  only  be  redressed  (if  erroneous)  by  writ  of 
error  in  the  regular  course  of  law.   See  tit.  Idiots. 

The  king,  as  parens  patriae,  has  the  general  superintendence 
of  all  charities^  which  he  exercises  by  the  chancellor ;  and. 
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tberefore^  when  necessary,  the  attorney-general,  at  the  relation 
of  some  informant  (who  is  usually  called  the  relator),  files,  ex 
officio^  an  information  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  have  the 
charity  properly  estahlished. 

By  Stat.  43  Eliz,  c.  4.  authority  is  given  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  to  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  re- 
spectively, to  grant  commissions  under  their  several  seals  to 
inquire  into  any  ahuses  of  charitable  donations,  and  rectify  the 
same  by  decree ;  which  may  be  reviewed  in  the  respective  courts 
of  the  several  chancellors,  upon  exceptions  taken  thereto.  But 
though  this  is  done  in  the  petty-bag  office  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  because  the  commission  is  there  returned,  it  is  not  a 
proceeding  at  common  law,  but  treated  as  an  original  cause  in 
the  court  of  equity.  The  evidence  below  is  not  taken  down  in 
writing,  and  the  respondent,  in  his  answer  to  the  exceptions, 
may  allege  what  new  matter  he  pleases ;  upon  which  they  go 
to  proof,  and  examine  witnesses  in  writing  upon  ail  the  matters 
in  issue ;  and  the  court  may  decree  the  respondent  to  pay  all 
the  costs,  though  no  such  authority  is  given  by  the  statute. 
And  as  it  is  thus  considered  as  an  original  cause  throughout, 
an  appeal  lies  of  course  from  the  chancellor's  decree  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  notwithstanding  any  loose  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary.    Duke'^  Char.  Uses,  62.  128 :  2  Vem.  118. 

By  the  several  statutes  relating  to  bankrupts,  a  summary 
jurisidiction,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  was  eiven  to  the 
chancellor,  in  many  matters  consequential  or  previous  to  the 
commissions  therel^  directed  to  be  issued.  But  by  the  late  act 
of  the  1  and  2  W,  4.  c.  56.  the  juriadiction  over  bankrupts  is 
transferred  from  the  chancellor  to  a  new  court  called  **  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,"  by  whom  all  matters  that  were  fonnerly 
laid  before  the  chancellor,  by  petition  or  otherwise,  are  to  be 
determined ;  with  an  appeal,  however,  to  him  on  questions  of 
law  and  equity,  and  relating  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
evidence.     See  further  tit.  Bankrupt* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  does  not  ex- 
tend to  some  causes  wherein  relief  may  be  had  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. No  information  can  be  brought  in  Chancery  for 
such  mistaken  charities  as  are  given  to  the  king  by  the  statutes 
for  suppressing  superstitious  uses.  Nor  can  Chancery  give  any 
reUef  against  the  king,  or  direct  any  act  to  be  done  by  him,  or 
make  any  decree  din)osing  of  or  afiecting  his  property ;  not 
even  in  cases  where  ne  is  a  royal  trustee.  Such  causes  must 
be  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  a  court  of  revenue, 
which  alone  has  power  over  the  king's  treasure,  and  the  officers 
employed  in  its  management,  unless  where  it  properly  belongs 
to  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster. 

In  all  other  matters,  what  is  said  of  the  court  of  equity  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  <^er 
courts  of  equity.  Whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the 
forms  of  practice,  arises  from  the  different  constitution  of 
their  officers.     See  3  Camm.  426 — 429. 

The  learned  commentator  then  enters  into  a  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  general  nature  of  equity,  to  show  that 
in  our  courts  it  is  not  contrary  to,  but  consistent  with,  law ;  a 
position  which,  peihaps,  will  be  best  understood  by  farther 
explanation  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  courts  of  equity, 
either  as  assistant  to,  concurrent  with,  or  exclusive  of',  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  law ;  which  is  here  done 
in  an  abridgment  from  Fonblanque's  Treatise  of  EquUtf^ 
pp.  10,  &c.  in  n. 

Equity  is  assistant  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law ; 
1st.  By  removing  lep;al  impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a 
question  dependmg  m  courts  of  law.  2dly.  By  compelling  a 
discovery,  which  may  enable  them  to  decide.  Sdly.  By  per- 
petuating testimony,  when  in  danger  of  being  lost,  before  the 
matter  to  which  it  folates  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial 
investigation.  It  may  also  be  said  to  be  assbtant,  by  rendering 
the  judgments  of  courts  of  law  effective ;  as  by  providing  for 
the  safety  of  property  in  dispute  pending  a  litisation,  ana  by 
counteracting  fraudulent  judgments,  &c ;  and  by  putting  a 
bound  to  vexatious  and  oppressive  litigation*    It  exercises  a 


concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts  of  law,  in  most  cases  of 
fraud,  accident,  mistake,  account,  partition,  and  dower.  It 
claims  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence; and  wherever,  upon  the  principles  of  universal  jusdee, 
the  interference  of  a  court  of  judicature  is  necessary  to  preTcnt 
a  wrong,  and  the  positive  law  is  silent.  See  Aft//brtf «  TreaJda 
on  the  Fleadings  tn  Chancery. 

To  pursue  this  division  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity 
with  that  minuteness  which  is  necessary  to  a  pardcular  ao- 
quaintance  of  its  powers,  would  lead  to  an  investigation  too 
extensive.  Some  short  notice  shall  be  taken  of  thegeaeral 
objection  that  is  urged  against  the  claims  of  courts  of  equitr  to 
a  concurrence  of  jurisdiction  in  some  cases  with  courts  of  law. 
This  concurrence  of  jurisdiction  may,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  exercised,  be  justified  by  the  propriety  of 
preventing  a  multiplicity  of  suits ;  for  as  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  courts  of  law  requires  the  plaintiff  to  estaUish  lus  case, 
without  enabling  him  to  draw  the  necessary  evidence  from  the 
examination  of  the  defendant,  justice  could  never  be  attained 
at  law  in  those  cases  where  the  principal  facts  to  be  proved  by 
one  party  are  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  party  m 
want  of  such  evidence  to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
a  court  of  equity,  which  will  compel  the  necessary  discoyery; 
and  the  court  having  acquired  coffnisance  of  the  suit  for  the 
purpose  of  discovery,  will  entertam  it  for  the  purpose  of  relief, 
in  most  cases  of  fraud,  account,  accident,  and  mistake;  and  for 
other  reasons  will  entertain  suits  for  partition  and  dower, 
though  discovery  be  not  necessary  to  the  plaintiff's  case. 

The  case  (and  it  seems  the  only  case)  in  which  fraud  cannot 
be  relieved  against  in  equity,  concurrently  with  courts  of  Isw, 
though  discovery  be  sought,  is  the  case  of  fraud  in  obtaining  a 
will ;  whidi,  since  the  case  of  Kerrick  v.  Bransbi^,  3  Brmii 
Part  Cas.  858.  is  constantly  referred  to  a  court  of  law  in  Uie^ 
shape  of  an  issue,  demsavii  vel  non.  That  courts  of  equity 
have  a  concurrence  of  jurisdiction  with  courts  of  law  in  all 
other  matters  of  fraud.  See  White  v.  Hussy,  Pre.  CA.  14: 
Hungerford  v.  Earle,  2  Fern.  26l :  Colt  v.  WooUaston,  %  Pr. 
Wms.  156:  Stent  v.  BaiUis,  2  P.  Wms.  220:  £  Om^nsBigid, 
tits.  Chancery,  Fraud. 

The  juris£ction  exercised  by  courts  of  equity  in  matteif  of 
account  is  in  many  cases  bounded  by  the  discovery ;  as  wbeie 
a  suit  is  instituted  for  an  account  of  waste  of  timber,  witkoot 
praying  an  injunction,  the  plaintiff  cannot  have  a  d^;ree  for 
relief.  Jesus  College  v.  Bloome,  3  Atk.  5tGSt :  Piers  v.  Piers, 
1  Fez.  521.  But  where  the  bill  seeks  an  account  of  ore  dug, 
the  court  will  decree  it  {Bishop  of  Winchester  v.  Kmgkt, 

1  P.  Wms.  406),  because  the  working  of  a  mine  is  a  kind  of 
trade.  Story  v.  Lord  Windsor,  2  Atk.  630.  Yet  even  in  that 
case  the  plaintiff  must  show  a  possession.  Sayer  v.  Piera, 
•1  Fez.  232.  Neither  will  equity,  in  all  cases,  decree  an 
account  of  mesne  profits;  for  where  a  man  has  title  to  tbe 
possession  of  lands,  and  makes  an  entry,  whereby  he  becomes 
entitled  to  damages  at  law  for  the  time  that  possession  was 
detained  from  him,  he  shall  not  after  his  entry  turn  that  action 
at  law  into  a  suit  in  equity,  and  bring  a  bill  for  an  account 
of  the  profits,  except  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  or  some  otker 
very  particular  circumstances.  Tilfy  v.  Bridges,  Pre.  Ch.  251 
Owen  V.  Aprice,  1  Ch.  Rep.  17-^  The  particular  circum- 
atances  excepted  by  the  lord  keeper,  in  laying  down  this  rule, , 
extend  to  all  those  cases  which  involve  an  equity,  which  tbe 
plaintiff  cannot  make  available  at  law.     Omentry  v.  HaU, 

2  Ch.  Rep.  1S4:  Duke  of  Bolton  v.  Deane,  Pre.  Ch.  5,  6: 
Dormer  v.  Fortescue,  3  Atk.  129,  SO:  Townsend  v.  Ash,  3  Atk* 
336 :  Norton  v.  Frecker,  1  Atk.  524.  See  also  CurUs  f . 
Curtis,  Rolls,  2  Bro.  C.  R.  622. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  our  courts  of  equity,  in  mort 
cases  of  accident,  presents  a  very  striking  instance  of  thor 
anxiety  to  prevent  innovation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  d 
law  ;  their  interference  being  generally  founded  on  some  cir- 
cumstance which  prevents  the  party  being  relievable  at  law ; 
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as,  where  a  bond,  or  other  instrument  or  security,  is  lost, 
equity  will  interfere,  by  compelling  a  discovery  from  the  de- 
fendant, and  will  relieve  upon  such  discovery ;  but  the  plaintiff 
is  not  entitled  to  any  reli^  upon  a  mere  suggestion  that  the 
bond,  instrument,  or  security,  is  lost ;  but  is  required,  for  the 
purpose  of  relief,  to  annex  to  his  bill  an  affidavit  to  such  effect. 
3  Afk.  17:  Mitford'*  Treatise,  1 12.  And,  as  a  farther  security 
against  innovation,  it  must  appear  that  the  loss  of  the  deed  or 
instrument  obstructs  the  plaintiff  in  seeking  relief  at  law ;  for 
the  loss  of  a  deed  is  not  always  a  ground  to  come  into  a  court 
of  equity  for  relief;  if  there  were  no  more  in  the  case,  although 
he  is  entitled  to  have  a  discovery  of  that,  whether  lost  or  not, 
courts  of  law  admit  evidence  of  the  loss  of  a  deed,  proving  the 
existence  of  it  and  its  contents,  just  as  a  court  of  equity  does. 
There  are  two  grounds  to  come  into  equity  for  relief,  annexing 
an  affidavit  to  the  bill*  First,  where  the  deed  is  destroyed  or 
concealed  by  the  defendant ;  and  whenever  that  is  the  case, 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  have  relief  in  this  court,  upon  the 
reason  in  Lord  Hunsdon's  case.  Hob.  IO9.  Another  is, 
where  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  at  law,  without  making 
pccfert  of  the  deed  in  pleading  at  law.  Whitfield  v.  FausgeL 
1  Fez.  S9« :  2  Alk.  61. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Reed  v. 
Brootman  {Term  Rep,  161),  seems  to  have  relieved  the  obligee 
from  the  necessity  of  coming  into  equity,  upon  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  the  bond  or  instrument  being  lost ;  by  allowing 
him  to  state  such  circumstances  in  his  declaration,  as  a  reason 
for  not  making  profert  of  it ;  but,  upon  this  case  being  cited  in 
Chancery,  as  furnishing  an  objection  to  the  plaintiff's  suit  in 
equity,  he  being  relievable  at  law,  Lord  Thurhw  observed, 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  having  determined  to  give 
rdief  in  a  case  formerly  relievable  only  m  equity,  was  not  a 
reason  for  excluding  the  ancient,  particular,  and,  at  least,  con- 
eorrent,  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity.  Atkinson  v.  Leonard, 
Bra.  C.  12. 218.  This  concurrence  of  jurisdiction,  as  to  this 
kind  of  accident,  may  therefore  be  considered  to  extend  to  all 
cases  in  which  the  deed  or  instrument  has  been  destroyed,  or 
is  concealed  by  the  defendant,  or  has  been  lost  by  the  plaintili; 
though  of  the  contents  of  such  instrument  the  plaintiff  has 
other  evidence,  of  which  he  might  avail  himself  at  law.  But 
where  the  relief  sought  in  equity  is  upon  the  loss  of  a  bill  of 
eachangc^  or  promissory  note,  the  plaintiff  must,  by  his  bill, 
ofier  to  give  security,  as  an  indemnity  to  the  defendant  against 
any  demand  being  made  upon  him  in  respect  of  such  lost  bDl 
or  note.     Walmsky  v.  Child,  1  Vez,  341. 

To  establish  the  origin  of  any  branch  of  legal  or  equitable 
jurisdiction  is  always  difficult,  and  seldom  necessary,  provided 
the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  is  sanctioned  by  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  ends  of  substantial 
jitftice;  and  such  will  appear  to  be  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  our  courts  of  equity  in  cases  of 
partiiioH,  upon  a  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  obstructed 
the  mode  of  proceeding  at  common  law ;  and  though  many  of 
those  difficulties  are  removed  by  stat.  8  and  9  fV.  3.  c.  31.  yet 
itiil,  if  the  parties  are  in  any  degree  complicated,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  proceed  at  law,  or  where  the  tenants  in  possession 
are  seised  of  particular  estates  only ;  for  the  persons  entitled  in 
remainder  cannot  be  bound  by  the  judgment  in  a  writ  of  par- 
tition. Miifor(ts  Treatise,  p.  1 10.  Neither  can  a  feme  covert 
be  bound  by  partition  by  writ  (Co.  Lit.  166.  a.),  which,  it 
dMXild  seem,  she  may  be  by  deciee  and  commission  in  equity. 
Martin  v.  Ferryman,  1  Ch.  Rep.  125.  On  these  considera- 
tions, and  the  almost  constant  occasion  that  the  parties  have  for 
a  discovery,  is  founded  this  branch  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  our  courts  of  equity  are  constantly 
governed  by  an  anxious  attention  to  the  legal  title  of  the 
plaintiff;  for  though,  at  law,  it  be  sufficient  to  allege  seisin, 
yet  in  equity  the  plaintiff  must  show  his  title.  Cartwright  v. 
Fulinev,  2  Atk.  380.  And  if  the  defendant  contest  the  legal 
title,  me  court  will  dismiss  the  bilL  Bishop  ofEfy  v.  Kenrtck, 
Bunb.  322 ;  but  see  Parker  v.  Gerard,  Ambkr,  286.    And, 


as  a  further  mean  to  prevent  innovation  and  vexatious  suits, 
courts  of  equity  will  never  allow  costs  on  bills  of  partition ; 
courts  of  law  allowing  none  on  the  proceeding  by  writ.  Metcalf 
V.  Beckmith,  2  P.  Wms.  276:  Mitford's  Treatise,  111.  And 
this  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  unequal  interests  of  the 
parties.  Farker  v.  Gerard,  Ambler,  236.  See,  on  this  subject 
of  partition  in  equity,  also  1  Inst.  I69.  b.,  and  the  notes  there, 
which  are  very  ingeniously  combated,  we  may  say  refuted,  by 
Mr.  Fonblanque,  who  sums  up  the  result  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph. 

The  jurisdiction  of  our   courts  of  equity,    in  matters  of 
dower,  /or  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  widow  with  a  discovery 
of  the  lands  or  title  deeds,  or  of  removing  impediments  to  her 
rendering  her  legal  title  available  at   law,  has   never   been 
doubted.     But  it  has  been  questioned  whether  equity  could 
give  relief  in  those  cases,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  no 
obstacle  to  her  legal  remedy.     Wallis  v.  Everard^  3  Ch,  R.  87. 
It  seems  now,  however,  to  be  settled,  that  the  widow  labours 
under  so  many  disadvantages  at  law,  from  the  embarrassments 
of  trust  terms,  &c.,  that  she  is  fully  entitled  to  every  assistance 
that  a  court  of  equity  can  give  her,  not  only  in  paving  the  way 
for  her  to  establish  her  right  at  law,  but  also  by  ^ving  com- 
plete relief  when  the  right  is  ascertained.     Curtis  v.  Curtis, 
2  Brown  C.  R.  634>.  and  Lucas  v.  Calerqfl,  there  cited.     And 
in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  courts  of  equity  will  even 
enforce  a  discovery  against  a  purchaser  for  valuable  considera- 
tion without  notice.     Williams  v.  Lambe,  3  Bro.  Ch.  Rep,  264. 
And  though  the  widow  should  die  before  she  had  established 
her  richt  to  dower,  equity  will,  in  favour  of  her  personal  repre- 
sentatives, decree  an  account  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
lands,  of  which  she  afterwards  appeared  dowable. 

With  respect  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  exercised  by  our 
courts  of  equity  in  matters  of  trust,  and  in  those  cases  where 
the  principles  of  substantial  justice  entitle  the  party  to  relief, 
but  the  positive  law  is  silent,  it  seems  impossible  to  define  with 
exactness  its  boundaiies,  or  to  enumerate  with  precision  its 
various  principles.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  however,  a 
variety  of  instances  appear,  from  which  the  wisdom  of  this 
branch  of  equitable  jurisdiction  will  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
established,  and  to  which,  at  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
refer.     See  particularly  tits.  Chancery,  Fraud,  Trust,  &c,  &c. 

The  essential  difference  (says  Blackstotie)  between  law  and 
equity  principally  consists  in  the  different  modes  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  each,  in  the  mode  o£ poof,  the  mode  of  trial, 
and  the  mode  of  relief.  Upon  these,  and  upon  two  other  ac- 
cidental grounds  of  jurisdiction,  viz.  the  true  construction  of 
securities  for  money  lent,  and  the  form  or  effect  of  a  trust  or 
second  use,  hath  been  principally  erected  that  structure  of 
juiisprudence  which  prevails  in  our  courts  of  equity,  and  is 
inwardly  bottomed  upon  the  same  substantial  foundations  as 
the  system  of  the  courts  of  common  law. 

As  to  the  mode  of  proof,  when  facts,  or  their  leading  circum- 
stances, rest  only  in  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  a  court  of 
equity  applies  itself  to  his  conscience,  and  purges  him,  upon 
oath,  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  transaction;  and,  that 
being  once  dis^rovered,  the  judgment  is  the  same  in  equity  as  it 
wouM  have  been  at  law.  But,  for  want  of  this  discovery  at 
law,  the  courts  of  equity  have  acquired  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  every  other  court  in  all  matters  of  account.  1  Chan,  C.  57* 
As  incident  to  accounts,  they  take  a  concurrent  cognizance  of 
the  administration  of  personal  assets,  3  P.  Wms.  145.,  conse- 
quently of  debts,  legacies,  the  distribution  of  the  residue,  and 
the  conduct  of  executors  and  administrators.  2  Chan.  C.  152. 
As  incident  to  accounts,  they  also  take  the  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion of  tithes,  and  all  questions  relating  thereto;  1  Eq,  C  Ab. 
S07  ;  of  all  dealings  in  partnership  ;  2  Vem.  277 ;  and  many 
other  mercantile  transactions:  and  so  of  bailiff  receivers, 
factors,  and  agents.     Ibid  638. 

From  the  same  fruitful  source,  the  compulsive  discovery  upon 
oath,  the  courts  of  equity  have  acquired  a  jurisdiction  over 
almost  all  matters  oi fraud;  2  Chan.  C.  46 ;  ul  matters  in  the 
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Sivate  knowledge  of  the  party,  which^  though  concealed,  are 
nding  in  consciencey  and  all  judgment!  at  law  obtained 
through  such  fraud  or  concealment.  And  this  not  by  impeach- 
ing  or  rerersiug  the  judgment  itself,  but  by  prohibiting  the 
plaintiff  frcnn  taking  an  advantage  of  a  judgment  obtained  by 
suppressing  the  truth.  S  P.  Wmt.  148 :  Year-book,  22  Ed.  4. 
37*  f*  21.     See  tit.  Discovery. 

Tne  mode  of  trial  is  by  interrosatories  administered  to  the 
witnesses,  upon  which  their  depositions  are  taken  in  writing, 
wherever  they  happen  to  reside.  If,  therefore,  the  cause 
arises  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  witnesses  reside  upon  the 
spot ;  if  in  causes  arising  in  England,  the  witnesses  are  abroad, 
or  shortly  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  or  if  the  witnesses  residing 
at  home  are  ased  or  in6rm ;  any  of  these  cases  lays  a  ground 
for  a  court  of  equity  to  grant  a  commission  to  examine  them, 
and  (in  consequence)  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  which 
might  have  been  exercised  at  law,  if  the  witnesses  could  pro- 
bably attend.     See  tit.  Deponlitmt. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  relief.  The  want  of  a  more 
spedfic  remedy  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  courts  of  law 
gives  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  a  court  of  equity  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases.  To  instance  executory  agreemen(:s.  A  court  of 
equity  will  compel  them  to  be  carried  into  strict  execution, 
unless  where  it  is  improper  or  impossible ;  instead  of  giving 
damages  for  their  non-performance.  Eq.  Ca.  Ah.  16.  And 
hence  a  fiction  is  established,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  phall 
be  considered  as  being  actually  done,  and  shall  relate  back  to 
the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  done  originally ;  and  this 
fiction  is  so  closely  pursued  through  all  its  consequences,  that 
it  necessarily  branches  out  into  many  rules  of  jurisprudence, 
which  form  a  certain  regular  system.  S  P.  IVms.  215.  A 
court  of  equity  will  not  decree  performance  of  one  part  of  an 
agreement,  leaving  the  other  paits  unperformed.  2  Bligk.  595. 
It  is  discretionary  in  the  court  to  decree  a  specific  performance. 

1  Fes.  Sf  Bea,  527*  And  the  court  has  no  power  to  alter  the  con- 
tracts of  parties,  in  consequence  of  a  change  bavins  occurred  not 
contemplated  at  the  time.  2  Ball.  4*  B.  288.  Of  waste,  and 
other  similar  injuries,  a  court  of  equity  takes  a  concurrent  cog^ 
nixance,  in  orcler  to  prevent  them  by  injunction.  1  Ch.  Rep. 
14:2  Ch.  C.  32.  If  one  act  of  waste  is  proved,  the  court  will 
restrain  equitable  waste  generally.  6  Madd.  1 7*  Over  questions 
that  may  be  tried  at  law,  in  a  great  multiplicity  of  actions,  a 
court  of  equity  assumes  a  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  the  expence 
and  vexation  of  endless  litigation  and  suits.  1  Fern,  308: 
Pre.  Ch.  261 :  1  Pr.  Wms.  672 :  Stra.  404.  In  various  kinds 
of  fraud  it  assumes  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  discovery,  but  of  a  more  extensive  and  specific  relief. 

2  P.  Wms.  156.  as  by  setting  aside  fraudulent  deeds,  decreeing 
re-conveyances,  or  directing  an  absolute  conveyance  merely  to 
stand  as  a  security ;  1  Fern.  32:  1  P.  Wms.  239 ••  1  Fern.  237 : 
2  Fern.  84 ;  and  thus,  lastly,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  beneficial 
and  complete  relief,  by  decreeing  a  sale  of  lands,  a  court  of 
equity  holds  plea  of  all  debts,  incumbrances,  and  chaises  that 
may  effect  it,  or  issue  thereout  1  Eq.  Ca.  Ab.  331.  In  cases 
the  most  unfavourable  to  equitable  relief,  wherein  any  diffi- 
culties embarrass  the  leffal  remedy,  courts  of  equity  will  inter- 
pose. 13  Price,  721.  And  courts  of  equity  have  a  jurisdiction 
to  try  matters  of  fact,  without  directing  an  issue.  3  Fes. 
Sf  Bea.  42:  4  Dow,  318. 

As  to  the  construction  of  securities  for  money  lent ;  when 
courts  of  equity  held  the  penalty  of  a  bond  to  be  the  form,  and 
that  in  substance  it  was  only  as  a  pledge  to  secure  the  repay- 
ment of  the  sum  bondjide  advanced,  with  a  proper  compensa- 
tion for  the  use,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular  series  of 
determinations  which  have  settled  the  doctrine  of  personal 
pledges  or  securities,  and  are  equally  applicable  to  mortgages 
of  real  property.  The  mortgagor  continues  owner  of  the  land, 
the  mortgagee  of  the  money  lent  upon  it :  but  this  ownership 
is  mutufuly  transferred,  and  the  mortgagor  is  barred  from 
redemption,  if,  when  called  upon  by  the  mortgagee,  he  does 
not  redeem  within  a  time  limited  by  the  court ;  or  he  may. 


when  out  of  possession,  be  barred,  by  length  of  ti]iie»  by  analogy 
to  the  statute  of  limitations.  See  also  tits.  Bond,  Meriga^^ 
Penally. 

The  form  of  a  Trust,  or  second  use,  gives  the  eourta  of 
equity  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  iubject-matter  of  all 
settlements  and  devises  in  that  form,  and  of  all  the  kng  tenns 
created  in  the  present  complicated  mode  of  conveyanciDC. 
This  is  a  very  ample  source  of  jurisdiction :  hot  the  trust  is 
governed  by  very  neariy  the  same  rules  as  would  govern  the 
estate  in  a  court  of  law,  if  no  trustee  was  interpMed.  S  P. 
Wms.  645.  668,  9*  And  l^  a  regular  positive  system  eatn* 
blished  in  the  courts  of  equity,  the  doetnne  of  trusts  is  now 
reduced  to  as  great  a  certainty  as  that  of  legal  estates  in  the 
courts  of  common  law.    See  3  Comm.  436—440. 

The  statute  1  W.  4.  c.  36.  (1830)  ''for  altering  and  amende 
ing  the  laws  r^ardin^  commUmenU  by  courts  of  equity  fiv 
contempt,  and  the  taking  bills  pro  oonfesso"  comprises  five 
principal  objects  of  great  importance  to  the  administimtion  of 
justice  in  these  courts.  1.  The  enlarging  their  powers  and 
authorities.  2.  Shortening  the  process  in  cases  of  contempt, 
3.  Preventing  a  long  and  continued  imprisonment.  4.  Affiifd* 
ing  assistance  and  r&ef  to  poor  or  ignorant  parties.  5.  Pre* 
venting  obstinate  parties  from  impeding  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, by  refusal  to  comply  with  the  itemes  or  orders  of  the 
court. 

Previous  to  this  act  courts  of  equity  could  act  only  tJt  /kt- 
sonam  and  not  in  rem :  when,  therefore,  a  bill  was  filed,  or  a 
suit  instituted,  and  a  party  defendant  refused  to  ^»pear,  a  court 
of  equity  had  no  power  but  to  order  that  he  should  be  com- 
mitt^  to  prison ;  from  prison  the  defendant  was  brou^t  op 
to  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  ordered  to  enter  an  appearance ;  i£ 
he  then  refused,  the  court  entered  an  appearance  lor  him.  So 
if  a  defendant  refused  to  put  in  an  answer,  all  the  court  couU 
do  was  to  commit  him  to  prison,  and  take  the  bill  pro  comfesso. 
It  had  no  power  to  compel  him  to  execute  the  act,  fin:  the  non- 
appearance of  which  he  stood  committed. 

With  regard  to  process;  if  a  party  were  committed  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  court,  he  was 
brought  into  court,  first  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  where  he 
was  told  what  he  was  to  do,  and  if  he  refused,  he  was  remumded 
to  prison :  the  second  time  he  was  brought  up  by  an  oHas  kmb. 
corp.  and  the  same  scene  was  performed,  if  he  persisted  in  his 
reuisal :  the  third  time  he  was  brought  up  by  a  pimries  mStu 
hab.  corp,,  and  after  the  same  forms  had  been  again  gone 
through,  he  was  again  remanded  to  prison ;  if  he  continued 
obstinate,  the  fourth  and  last  time  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
writ  of  alias  pluries  alias  hab.  corp. ;  and  then,  if  be  still 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  bill  was  taken  against  him,  pro 
comfesso.  This  practice  was  (f^ie  rf  course,  till  at  last  it  became 
very  much  abused,  the  party,  in  many  instances!,  never  in  £Kt 
being  warned  or  admonished  at  alL  There  were  many  causes 
whidi  prevented  parties  from  putting  in  their  avowals  within 
the  times  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  court ;  and  yet  from 
whatever  cause  the  party  might  neglect  to  answer,  he  might 
be  taken  up  upon  an  attachment  for  contempt,  and  lodged  in 
gaol.  Without  there  being  any  obligation  upon  the  person 
sending  him  there  ever  after  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
him.  In  all  such  cases  there  was  no  power  to  discharge  the 
defendant  from  prison ;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  such  power 
even  after  the  object  of  imprisonment  was  acoompltshed,  bj  the 
bill  being  taken  pro  confesso.  The  consequence  of  this  system 
was,  that  in  the  prisons  there  were  always  persons  committed 
for  such  contempt ;  many  of  them  were  originally  sent  to  eaol  in 
consequence  of  their  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  some  ot  them, 
when  at  last  mercifully  discharged,  had  been  in  confinement  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  what  was  still  worse,  no  effeetual 
provision  existed  in  favour  of  the  poor  or  igncnant,  although 
they  might  be  willing  to  obey  the  law,  and  oonfbrm  to  the 
rules  of  the  court. 

Another  consequence  of  this  system  wa^,  that  men  were 
taught  to  do  injustice  by  the  very  measures  intended  to  prevent 
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it.  They  voluntarily  remained  in  prison ;  some  to  avoid  exe- 
cuting deeds  and  rendering  accounts^  whereby  they  escaped  the 
penalty  of  their  neglect  or  refusal^  while  honest  suitors  were 
defrauded  of  their  just  rights :  others  were  content  to  submit  to 
the  inconvenience  of  a  gaol,  though  rich  enough,  and  competent 
at  any  time  to  obtain  their  release,  through  mere  obstinacy, 
or  a  desire  to  live  riotously  upon  the  assets  of  their  creditors ; 
and  many  held  lucrative  appointments  in  the  prison  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  resign. 

The  provisions  of  the  1  W,  4>.  c.  86.  are  intended  to  remedy 
all  these  inconveniences,  for  which  purpose  the  act  recites  and 
sanctions  twenty  rules  and  regulations  which  are  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  also,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  four,  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  efiect  of  these 
rules  is  thus  stated  in  Jemmeti'g  Edit,  of  the  Acts,  relating 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  courts  of  equity,  passed  in 
1830. 

1 .  The  process  of  the  courts  is  materially  shortened  by  the 
first  five  rules ;  power  is  given  to  the  courts  to  enter  an  appear- 
ance for  every  person  who  will  not  enter  one  within  a  reason- 
able period ;  and  when  the  appearance  is  entered,  the  gaoler 
must  discharge  the  party  from  custody.  2.  Wherever  a  poor 
man  is  unable  to  discharge  the  expences  of  a  suit,  he  will  be 
immediately  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  if  upon 
enquiry  his  allegation  proves  true,  relief  will  be  immediately 
given,  by  putting  in  the  answer  for  him  without  expence,  by 
^not  requiring  office  copies  to  be  taken  by  him,  and  by  allowing 
gaolers  to  take  the  answers  and  affidavits.  Relief  is  also 
extended  in  all  cases  to  persons  of  unsound  mind.  3.  There 
is  no  instance  in  which  the  imprisonment  of  a  party  in  con- 
tempt can  be  prolonged  lender  this  act  beyond  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  imposed,  without  a  special  application  to  the 
court,  and  notice  of  such  application  to  the  party  imprisoned. 
4.  Whenever  a  party  omits  to  apply  for  his  discharge,  the  court 
may  discharge  him  from  his  contempt  and  from  custody,  and 
•  pay  the  costs  of  the  contempt  out  of  any  funds  belonging  to 
him,  over  which  the  court  may  have  power,  or  make  them 
costs  in  the  cause  against  him,  or  may  discharge  him  from  the 
contempt,  and  leave  him  in  custody  for  the  costs,  which  may  be 
cleared,  if  he  be  insolvent,  under  the  insolvent  acts.  7  G.  4. 
c.  57 :  1  ^«  4.  c.  S8.  In  order  to  prevent  instances  of  future 
oppression  or  neglected  imprisonment,  provision  is  made  that 
four  times  in  the  year  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery  shall 
visit  the  Fleet  prison,  and  examine  the  prisoners  confined  there 
for  contempt,  and  report  his  opinion  to  the  court,  giving  a 
representation  of  the  cases  which  require  relief;  upon  which  a 
s(4icitor  and  counsel  are  to  be  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
questions  in  which  they  are  at  issue  with  other  parties  brought 
to  as  speedy  a  decision  as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  conve- 
«nience  and  facility  to  the  prisoners.  5.  The  provisions  in 
•§^10  and  11  of  the  act  relating  to  cases  where  a  defendant 
refuses  or  neglects  to  answer  within  a  certain  time  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  suitor,  and  particularly  call  for  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner.  6.  Whenever  a  party  is  ordered  to  execute 
a  deed,  and  refuses  to  comply,  the  court  is  authorised  to  exe- 
cute it  for  him,  instead  of  confining  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

By  the  2  and  3  W,  4.  c.  58.  the  provisions  of  the  above  act 
are  extended,  and  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer  are 
empowered  in  all  cases  of  contempt,  besides  those  thereby  pro- 
vided for,  to  discharge  persons  committed  from  their  contempt, 
except  as  to  the  costs  thereof;  for  which  costs  they  shall  remain 
in  custody,  but  may  be  relieved  under  the  insolvent  acts. 

In  the  2  and  3  W,4t.  c.  1 1 1.  an  act  was  passed  for  abolishing 
certain  sinecure  offices  connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
And  by  3  and  4  fF.  4.  c.  84.  and  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  9'^*  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  some  of 
the  offices  which  had  been  abolished,  and  for  regulating  the 
proceedings  and  practice  of  the  court.  Under  the  two  latter 
acts  considerable  changes  have  been  introduced,  and  more  are 
intended  to  be  efiected  in  the  number  and  duties  of  the  officers 
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of  the  courts  of  equity  upon  the  deaiths  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors. 

By  §  10.  of  the  last-mentioned  act  any  person  may  take 
an  office  copy  of  so  much  only  of  any  decree,  &c  as  he  may 
require;  and  unless  the  court  otherwise  direct,  no  recitals 
shall  be  introduced  in  any  decree  or  order,  but  the  plead- 
higs,  petition,  &c.  on  which  the  same  are  founded  shall 
be  merely  referred  to;  and  the  lord  chancellor,  with  the 
master  of  the  rolls  and  vice  chancellor,  or  one  of  them,  may 
make  such  r^ulations  as  to  the  form  of  such  decrees  and 
orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

And  by  §  22.  the  lord  chancellor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls  and  the  vice  chancellor,  or  one  of  them, 
is  empowered  to  make  rules  for  simplifying  and  settling  the 
practice  of  the  court. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  21.  stealing,  or  taking  away  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose,  or  obliterating,  destroying,  or  injuring, 
any  bill,  answer,  interrogatory,  deposition,  order,  affidavit,  or 
decree,  or  any  original  document  belonging  to  any  court  of 
equity,  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion, &c 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  on  mortgages.  If  where 
money  is  due  on  a  mortgage,  the  mortgagee  is  desirous  to  bar 
the  equity  of  redemption,  he  may  oblige  the  mortgagor  either 
to  pay  the  money,  or  to  be  foreclosed  of  his  equity ;  which  is 
done  by  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  the 
Chancery  cannot  shorten  the  time  of  payment  of  the  mortgage 
money,  where  it  is  limited  by  express  covenant,  though  it 
may  lengthen  it ;  and  then  upon  non-payment,  the  practice  is 
to  foreclose  the  equity  of  redemption  of  the  mortgagor. 
2  VenL  364. 

To  foreclose  the  Equity ,  a  bill  in  Chancery  is  exhibited;  to 
which  an  answer  is  put  in,  and  a  decree  being  obtained,  a 
master  in  Chancery  is  to  certify  what  is  due  for  principal. 
Interest,  and  costs,  which  is  to  be  paid  at  a  time  prefixed  by  the 
decree,  whereupon  the  premises  are  to  be  re-conveyed  to  the 
mortgagor;  or,  in  default  of  payment,  the  mortgagor  is  ordered 
to  be  foreclosed  from  all  equity  of  redemption,  and  to  convey 
the  premises  absolutely  to  the  mortgagee. 

If  the  condition  of  a  mortgage  is,  that  the  mortgagor  only 
should  redeem  during  life,  or  that  he  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
shall  do  it;  yet  the  general  heir  shall  have  the  equity  of 
redemption,  for  if  the  principal  and  interest  be  ofiered,  the  land 
is  free.  1  Vern,  39-  I90.  And  it  is  held,  a  man  may  also 
redeem  though  a  bond  be  conditioned,  that  if  the  money  be  not 
paid  at  such  a  time,  then,  for  a  further  sum,  the  mortgagee  shall 
have  the  land  absolutely,  as  a  purchaser,  &c  Ibid,  488.  See 
at  large  this  Diet.  tit.  Mortgage. 

EQUIVALENT.  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  statute 
to  examine  and  state  the  debts  due  to  Scotland  on  the  Union 
by  way  of  equivalent ;  and  provision  is  made  for  payment  of 
the  same  by  a  yearly  annuity,  &c.  Stat,  5  G.  1.  c.  20.  See 
tit.  Scotland* 

EQUUS  COOPERTUS.  A  horse  equipped  with  saddle 
and  furniture     Inq,  16  Ed,  1. 

ERASTIANS.  A  sect  of  religionists  named  from  Erastut, 
a  German  physician  in  the  sixteenth  century;  composed  in 
England  chiefly  of  common  lawyers,  under  the  guidance  of 
Selden,  The  denomination  is  used  in  the  present  age  igno- 
rantly,  and  therefore  indefinitely.  A  modem  author  states 
their  fundamental  principle  to  bc^^ — *'  That  in  a  commonwealth 
[[government]  where  the  magistrate  professes  Christianity,  it 
is  not  convenient  that  offences  against  religion  and  morality 
should  be  punished  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  especially  l^ 
excommunication."  The  same  author  adds — ^'  The  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  England  is  nearly  Erastian  in  theory,  and 
almost  wholly  so  in  practice.  Every  sentence  of  the  spiritual 
judge  is  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a  civil  tribunal ;  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  supremacy  in  all  causes,  and 
particularly  what  is  called  church  discipline,  or  the  censures  of 
ecclesiastical  governors  for  .offences,  have  gone  so  much  into 
3l 
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disuse^  and  what  remains  is  so  contemptible,  that  I  believe 
every  one>  except  those  who  derive  a  little  profit  from  it> 
would  require  its  abolition."  HaUanCi  Hist,  of  England,  from 
Hen,  VII.  to  Geo.  II.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Courts  {Ecclesi^ 
astical),  Excommuftication. 

ERECTION  of  binds  into  a  Barony,  Earldom,  &c  See 
tit.  Peers. 

ERIACH.  By  the  Irish  Brehon  law,  in  case  of  murder, 
the  brehon  or  judge  compounded  between  the  murderer  and 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  who  prosecuted,  by  causing  the 
malefactor  to  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child  or  wife  of  him 
that  was  slain,  a  recompence,  which  was  called  an  eriach. 
4  Comm.  313.     See  Weregild. 

ERMINE,  OR  ERMINAGE  STREET.  See  WatUng 
Street. 

ERMINS,  from  the  Fr.  ermine.^  A  fur  of  great  value, 
much  used  in  robes  of  state.     See  tit.  Customs. 

ERN.  The  names  of  places  ending  in  em  are  said  to  imply 
a  melancholia  situation;  from  the  Sax.  Em.  L  e.  Locus Secretus. 

ERNES.  The  loose  scattered  ears  of  com  that  are  left  on 
the  ground,  after  the  binding  or  cocking  of  it :  it  is  derived 
from  the  old  Teutonic  Ernde,  Harvest;  Ernden,  to  cut  or 
mow  com :  hence  to  em  is,  in  some  places,  to  glean.     Kennel's 

Glos. 

ERRANT,  Itinerant."^  Is  applied  to  justices  of  the  circuit, 
and  bailiff  at  laree,  &c.     See  Eyre. 

ERRATICU^f.  A  waif,  or  stray ;  an  erring,  or  wandering 
beast.     ConstU.  Norman,  A.  D.  1080. 

ERROR,  Fr.  Erreur."] 

Signifies  something  wrong  in  pleading  or  process,  &c  where- 
upon a  writ  is  brought  for  remedy  thereof,  called  a  tvrii  of 
error;  in  Latin,  de  errore  corrisendo. 

A  writ  of  error  is  an  original  writ  issuing  out  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  the  nature,  as  well  of  a  certiorari  to  remove  a 
record  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  (except  in  the  case 
of  error  coram  nobis),  as  of  a  commission  to  the  judges  of  such 
superior  court,  by  which  they  are  authorised  to  examine  the 
record,  upon  which  a  judgment  was  given  in  the  inferior  court, 
and,  on  such  examination,  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  same, 
according  to  law.  Jenk.  Rep.  25 :  2  Inst.  40 :  Yelv.  220  : 
Hardw.  340.  But  yet  if,  by  the  writ  of  error,  the  plaintiff 
therein  may  recover,  or  be  restored  to  any  thine,  it  may  be 
released  by  the  name  of  an  action.  Co.  Lit.  288.  6.  See  post, 
Div.  V.  There  is  also  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  fine,  and 
which  must  be  prosecuted  within  twenty  years,  by  slat.  10  and 
11  fV.  3.  c.  14. 

A  writ  of  error  to  some  superior  court  of  appeal  is  the  prin- 
cipal method  of  redress  for  erroneous  judgments  in  the  lung's 
courts  of  record,  having  power  to  hold  plea  of  debt  or  trespass 
above  40s. — It  lies  for  some  supposed  mistake  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  court ;  for,  to  amend  errors  in  a  base  court,  not  of 
record,  a  writ  o£  Jalse  Judgment  lies.  Finch,  L.  484.  The 
writ  of  error  only  lies  upon  matter  of  law,  arising  on  the  face 
of  the  proceedings;  so  that  no  evidence  is  required  to  sub- 
stantiate or  support  it,  there  being  no  method  of  reversing  an 
error  in  the  determination  of  facts,  but  by  an  attaint  or  a  new 
trial,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  former  verdict.  See  Bro. 
P.C.  8vo.ed.  515. 

Formerly  suitors  were  much  perplexed  by  writs  of  error 
brought  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  g^rounds;  as  mis-spellings, 
and  other  mistakes  of  the  clerks,  all  which  are  now  efiectuaUy 
helped  by  the  statutes  of  amendment  and  jeofails;  and  parti- 
cularly by  Stat  5  G.  1.  c.  13.  it  is  enacted,  that  all  writs  of 
error,  wherein  there  shall  be  any  variance  from  the  original 
record,  or  other  defect,  may  be  amended  by  the  court,  and 
made  agreeable  to  the  record :  and  where  any  verdict  hath  been 
given  in  any  action,  suit,  &c  in  any  of  the  coorts  at  West- 
minster, or  other  court  CMf  record,  the  Judgment  thereon  shall 
not  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  any  detect  or  fault  in  form  or 
substance  in  any  bill,  writ,  &C.,  or  for  variance  in  any  such 


writs  from  the  declaration  and  other  proceedings;  but  this 
statute  not  to  extend  to  any  appeal  of  felony  or  process,  on 
indictment,  information,  and  appeaL  Such  writ  of  error  to  be 
brought  and  prosecuted  with  effect  within  twenty  years,  by 
Stat.  10  and  11  fV.  3.  c.  14. — Stat.  l6  and  17  Car.  2.  c.  8. 
enacts,  that  in  all  actions,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  the  death  of 
either  party  between  verdict  and  judgment  shall  not  be 
alleged  for  error.  By  stat.  25  G.  3.  c.  80.  imposing  a  stamp 
duty  on  warrants  of  attorney,  it  is  provided,  that  no  action 
shall  be  stayed,  nor  any  Judgment,  sentence,  &c  reversed,  bj 
reason  of  omission  or  de^ct  m  the  entering,  or  filing  of  record, 
the  memorandum  or  minute  directed.  Bv  these  and  other 
statutes,  all  trifling  exceptions  are  so  thoroughly  guarded 
against,  that  writs  of  error  cannot  now  be  maintained  but 
for  some  material  mistake  assigned.  See  tits.  Amendment, 
Judgment. 

If  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  to  reverse  any  judgment  of  an  in- 
ferior court  of  record,  where  the  damages  are  less  than  10^  (since 
extended  to  20/.  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  71.  §  6.)  :  or  if  it  is  brought 
to  reverse  the  judgment  of  any  superior  court  after  verdict,  be 
that  brings  the  writ,  or  that  is  plaintiff  in  error,  must  (except 
in  some  peculiar  cases)  find  substantial  bail ;  to  prevent  delays 
by  frivolous  pretences  of  appeal :  and  for  securing  payment  of 
costs  and  damages.  See  tit.  Costs.  And  as  to  bail  in  such 
cases,  see  stats.  3  Jac.  1.  c.  8 :  13  Car.  2.  st,  2.  c  2 :  l6  and  17 
Car.  2.  c.  8  :  19  G.  3.  c.  70. 

The  Stat.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  8.  only  contemplates  the  case  of  a  de- 
fendant below  becoming  plaintiff  above  in  a  writ  of  error :  a 
party  who  is  plaintiff  both  above  and  below  need  not  give  bail 
in  error.  1  D.  ^  R.  184.  By  6  G.  4.  c.  96.  §  1.  (Sir  Robert 
Peel's  act)  for  preventing  delay  to  creditors  by  frivolous  writs 
of  error,  it  is  enacted,  that  on  antf  judgment  in  any  personal 
action,  execution  shall  not  be  stayed  or  delayed  by  writ  of 
error  or  supersedeas  thereon,  without  the  speoal  order  of  the 
court,  or  some  judge  thereof,  unless  a  recognizance,  according 
to  the  statute  3  James  1.  c.  8.  is  first  acknowledged  in  court. 
Under  the  former  acts  bail  on  writs  of  error  was  only  necessary 
(after  judgment  by  default)  in  actions  on  specialties  or  specific 
contracts.  But  by  this  important  act  bail  in  error  is  required 
in  all  cases  af^  judgment  by  default  as  well  as  after  verdict, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court  or  judge,  a  provision  which 
has  mainly  suppressed  frivolous  writs  of  error  for  mere  delay* 

A  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  inferior  courts  of  record  in 
England  into  the  King's  Bench,  and  not  into  the  Common 
Pleas.  Finch,  L.  480 :  Dy.  250.  And  before  sUt.  23  G.  3. 
c.  28.  it  lay  from  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland  to  the  Kine's 
Bench  in  England.  It  likewise  might  be  brought  from  the 
Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  then 
from  the  King's  Bench  the  cause  was  removable  to  the  Houae 
of  Lords.  From  proceedings  on  the  law  side  of  the  Exchequer, 
a  writ  of  error  lay  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and  the  judges  of 
K.  B.  and  C.  P.  and  from  thence  it  lay  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
From  proceedings  in  K.  B.  in  debt,  detinue,  covenant,  account, 
case,  ejectment,  or  trespass,  originally  b^^n  there  by  bill 
(except  where  the  king  was  a  party),  it  lay  to  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  before  the  justices  of  C.  P.  and  barons  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  from  thence  also  to*  the  House  of  Lords. 
Stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  8. — But  where  the  proceedings  in  K.  B.  did 
not  first  commence  therein  by  bill,  but  by  original  writ  sued 
out  of  Chancery,  this  took  the  case  out  of  the  general  rule  laid 
down  by  the  statute ;  so  that  the  writ  of  error  then  lay  without 
any  intermediate  stage  of  appeal,  directly  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  dernier  resort  for  the  ultimate  decision  of  every  civil 
action.  1  Ro.  Rep.  204:  1  Sid.  424:  1  Saund.  346*:  Cartk. 
180:  Comb.  295.  But  now  by  1  fT.  4.  c.  70.  §  8.  the  writ  of 
error  on  any  judgments  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
or  Exchequer,  is  returnable  only  before  the  judges,  or  judges 
and  barons,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  two  other  courts  in  3ie 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  from  thence  no  writ  of  error  lies 
except  to  the  House  of  Lords.   By  this  act  the  several  statutes 
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relating  to  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  in  the  Exchequer 
seem  to  be  virtually  repealed.  The  king,  however,  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  act>  may  sfiQl  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parlia- 
ment in  the  first  instance.  Each  court  of  appeal,  in  their  respec- 
tive stages,  may,  upon  hearing  the  matter  of  law  in  which  the 
error  is  assigned,  reverse  or  amrm  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
courts;  but  none  of  them  are  final,  save  only  the  House  of 
Peers,  to  whose  judicial  decisions  all  other  tribunals  must 
therefore  submit,  and  conform  their  own.     See  3  Comm. 

In  criminal  cases  also,  judffments  may  be  reversed  by  writ 
of  error;  which  lies  from  all  inferior  criminal  jurisdictions  to 
the  Court  of  K.  B.  and  from  K.  B.  to  the  House  of  Peers.  It 
may  be  brought  for  notorious  mistakes  in  the  judgment  or 
other  parts  of  the  record ;  as  where  a  man  is  found  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  receives  the  judgment  of  felony,  or  for  other  less 
palpable  errors,  such  as  any  irregularity,  omission,  or  want  of 
form,  in  the  process  of  outlawry  or  proclamations.  The  want 
of  a  proper  addition  to  the  defendant's  name;  not  propeidy 
namine  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer  of  the  court,  or  not  duly 
describing  where  his  county-court  was  held ;  laying  an  offence 
committed  in  the  time  of  the  late  king,  to  be  done  against  the 
peace  of  the  present ;  and  many  other  similar  mistakes,  were 
formerly  sufficient  grounds  for  a  writ  of  error :  but  defects  of 
this  nature  are  now  cured  by  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  19>  20^  21. 
See  tits.  Outlawry ^  Indidment,  &c. 

Writs  of  error  to  reverse  judgments  in  cases  of  misdemeanors 
are  not  to  be  allowed  of  course,  but  on  sufficient  probable  cause 
shown  to  the  attorney-general ;  and  then  they  are  understood  to 
be  grantable  of  common  right,  et  ex  debiio  justitias.  But  writs  of 
error  to  reverse  attainders  in  capital  cases  are  allowed  only  ex 
gratid,  and  not  without  express  warrant  under  the  king's  sign 
manual^  or  at  least  by  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general. 

1  Fern,  170,  5:  Burr.  2250.  These  can  rarely  be  brought  by 
the  party  himself,  especially  where  he  is  attainted  for  an  offence 
against  the  state ;  they  may,  however,  be  brought  by  his  heir 
or  executor  after  his  death,  but  not  by  any  other  party. 

2  Hawk,  c.  50.  §  11.  But  the  easier  and  more  effectual  way 
is,  to  reverse  such  attainder  by  act  of  parliament.  See  tits. 
Attainder,  Judgment. 

Having  said  thus  much  generally,  we  may  now  proceed 
particularly  to  inquire^ 

I.  1 .  By  whom,  against  whom  ;  and  2.  At  what  time  this 
Writ  may  be  broueht, 
n.  1.  In  what  Cases  it  wUl  lie;  and  2.  How  it  is  to  be 
brought. 

III.  In  what  Court  it  is  to  be  brought. 

IV.  1.  fVhen  and  how  Errors  are  to  be  assigned;  2.  fVhat 

may  be  assigned  for  Error, 
V.  What  Defence  may  be  made  by  a  Defendant  in  Error. 
VI.  Of  the  Judgment  on  a  Writ  rf  Error ;  and  of  the  abate* 

ment  of,  and  quashing  the  Writ,  SfV. 
VII.  OflnUrest  and  Costs. 

I.  1.  By  whom,  against  whom, — Any  person  damnified  by 
error  in  record,  or  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  injured  by  it, 
may  bring  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  it,  whether  he  be  a  party 
or  no.  And  where  there  are  several  defendants,  if  one  of  them 
release  the  errors,  he  may  be  summoned  and  severed,  and  the 
others  may  reverse  the  judgment.     6  Rep.  26:  Hob.  72. 

This  writ  is  demandable  of  right,  and  should  be  awarded  ex 
debito  justitice,  and  therefore  the  court  will  require  a  very 
strong  case  to  supersede  it.    9  Price,  606. 

Judgment  against  two,  one  brought  a  writ  of  error,  and  held 
it  should  be  quashed  with  costs ;  that  it  could  not  be  amended, 
and  that  if  the  other  party  would  not  join,  the  defendant  who 
chose  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  must  proceed  by  sunmions 
and  severance.  Hardw.  135,  136:  Burr.  Rep.  1789:  and  see 
1  WiU.  88 :  Loft.  652. 

Where  a  judgment  is  against  several^  any  of  them  may  bring 


a  writ  of  error,  but  it  must  be  in  the  names  of  all,  otherwise 
the  court  will  quash  it.  2  T.  R.  738 :  3  Burr.  1789:  1  WHs. 
88.  And  where  one  of  the  parties  is  dead,  he  must  be  men- 
tioned in  the  writ^  and  his  death  stated,  though  the  writ  may 
be  brought  by  the  survivors.     1  Str.  233. 

Defendants  having  agreed  under  a  consolidation  rule  not  to 
bring  any  writ  of  error,  cannot  do  so,  though  there  be  manifest 
error  in  the  record.     1  H,  Blackst.  21. 

No  person  can  reverse  a  thing  for  error,  unless  the  error  be 
to  his  prejudice.  5  Ren.  38.  One  in  remainder  may  have 
writ  of  error  upon  juagment  given  against  tenant  in  taiL 
But  he  in  reversion  or  remainder  shall  not  have  writ  of  trrot 
in  the  life-time  of  tenant  for  life,  on  judgment  given  against 
such  tenant,  because  they  cannot  be  parties  grieved  in  his  time. 
2  Nds.  Abr.  712. 

No  person  can  bring  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  judgment 
who  was  not  party  or  privy  to  the  record,  or  who  was  not 
injured  by  the  jud^^ent,  and  therefore  to  receive  advantage 
by  the  reversal  thereof.     1  RoL  Ab.  747 :  Dyer,  90. 

So  a  writ  of  error  does  not  lie  against  any  but  him  who  is 
party  or  privy  to  the  first  judgment,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators.     1  Rol.  Ab.  747  :  Dyer^  90. 

And  therefore,  on  a  judgment  for  recovery  of  land,  the  writ 
must  be  brought  against  him  who  was  party  to  the  judgment, 
although  he  had  nothing  in  the  land,  and  not  against  the 
tenant ;  and  on  such  writ  the  judgment  may  be  reversed ;  but 
there  must  go  a  scire  focias  against  ail  the  tertenants.  1  RoL 
Ab.  749 :  1  Rol.  Rep.  302. 

Upon  this  rule,  that  none  shall  have  a  writ  of  error  to 
reverse  a  judgment,  but  he  who  is  privy  to,  or  hath  some  pre- 
judice thereby^  it  hath  been  resolved,  that  if  one  hath  lands 
on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  loseth  them  by  erroneous 
judgment,  and  dies,  the  heir  of  the  part  of  the  mother  shall 
have  the  writ  of  error.  1  Leon.  26l :  2  Sid.  56.  See  Owen, 
68 :  Godb.  377- 

So  the  younger  son,  when  entitled  to  the  land  by  the  cus- 
tom of  Borough  English,  shall  bring  the  writ  of  error,  and  not 
the  heir  at  common  law :  for  this  remedy  descends  with  the 
land.     Owen,  68 :  1  Leon,  26l  :  4  Leon,  5. 

So  if  there  be  an  erroneous  judgment  in  the  case  of 
tenant  in  tail-female,  the  issue  female,  and  not  the  son,  shall 
bring  a  writ  of  error.     Dyer,  9O:  1  Leon,  26l  :  1  Rol.  Ab.  747. 

So  if  a  man  settles  land  to  the  use  of  himself  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  the  remainder  to  his  own  right  heirs,  and  dies 
leaving  issue  only  a  daughter,  who  levies  a  fine,  and  dies 
without  issue,  and  J.  S.  brings  a  writ  of  error  as  cousin  and 
collateral  heir  of  the  daughter,  yet  he  shall  never  reverse  the 
fine;  for  there  could  no  right  descend  to  him  from  the 
daughter,  because  she  had  but  an  estate-tail,  which  determined 
by  her  death  without  issue ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
remainder  in  fee  was  in  the  daughter  as  right  heir,  wherefore 
J.  S.  shall  not  reverse  the  fine,  quia  de  non  apparentibus  et  non 
existentibus  eadem  est  ratio,  especially  in  a  court  of  judicature, 
where  the  judges  can  take  notice  of  nothing  that  does  not  come 
judicially  before  them,  and  appear  in  the  pleading.  Dyer,  89 : 
Cro.  EUz.  469 :  3  Lev.  36. 

If  there  be  several  parties  to  an  erroneous  fine,  they  shall  all 
join  with  the  party  that  is  to  enjoy  the  land,  though  they 
themselves  can  have  nothing ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  necessary 
only  by  way  of  conformity.     1  Red.  Ab.  747 :  Dyer,  89. 

But  if  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  remainder  m  fee  (being 
an  infant),  join  in  a  fine,  the  infant  alone  may  bring  error  for 
the  error  in  respect  of  the  person  of  the  infant,  wmch  is  the 
cause  of  the  action,  for  him,  and  for  no  other.  1  Leon.  31 : 
Cro.  EUz.  115. 

A  writ  of  error  may  be  brought  by  him  that  is  made  party 
by  the  law,  though  he  was  not  ori^ally  party  to  the  suit,  as 
he  who  comes  in  as  a  vouchee.     1  Jloll.  Ab.  748,  755. 

If  there  be  judgment  against  the  principal,  and  also  judg- 
ment against  the  l^il,  the  principal  cannot  have  error  on  the 
judgment  against  the  bail ;  2  Leon.  4 :  Cro.  Car.  4iOS :  Id,  481  ; 
3l2 
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or  the  bail  on  the  judgment  against  the  principal ;  Cro,  Car, 
408:  1  Lev.  137;  neither  can  thej  join  in  a  writ  of  error; 
Cro.  Car.  300^  S84^  408 :  Hob.  72  >  because  the  judgments 
are  severa],  and  affect  distinct  persons.  Cro.  Car.  481 :  StyU, 
174:  Car/A.  447. 

A  writ  of  error  is  usually  brought  by  the  party  against 
whom  the  judgment  is  given ;  but  a  plaintiff  may  bring  error  to 
reverse  his  own  judgment,  if  he  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  enabled   to  bring  a  new  action.     8  Burr. 

1772. 

If  a  man  is  indicted  for  felony,  and  thereupon  a  capias  and 
exigent  are  awarded,  but  he  dies  before  attainder,  his  admi- 
nistrators may  have  error  upon  this  award  of  the  exigent, 
because  by  the  award  of  the  exigent,  his  goods  were  forfeited ; 
and  this  is  ad  grave  damnum,  &c  though  the  principal  judg- 
ment can  never  be  given.     11  Co.  41  b. 

2.  At  what  time  this  mrit  may  be  brought. — It  was  formerly 
holden  that  a  writ  of  error  could  not  be  brought  before  the 
judgment  given ;  and  if  it  bore  teste  before,  it  was  no  super^ 
sedeas,  for  the  words  of  the  writ  are.  Si  judicium  reddiium,  sit, 
&c.  1  Rol,  Ab.  749.  But  it  seems  now  agreed,  that  a  writ 
of  error  that  bears  teste  before  the  judgment  is  good ;  and  this 
is  the  usual  course  for  preventing  and  supersedmg  execution : 
but  the  judgment  must  be  given  before  the  return  of  the 
writ,  ^(ttrch,  140:  1  Vent.  255:  Moor,  46l :  S  Keb.  808: 
1  Vent.  ^ :  Latch.  133 :  and  see  1  Term  Rep.  279,  and  New 
Rep.  C.  P.  i.  298. 

But  a  writ  of  error,  that  bears  testehefare  any  plaint  entered, 
is  not  good.    March,  140. 

So  where  the  defendant,  upon  an  indictment  of  barratry, 
brought  a  writ  of  error  beuing  teste  before  the  assise :  it  was 
disallowed ;  because,  if  such  practice  should  obtain,  it  would 
diaropoint  all  proceedings  there.     1  Vent.  255 :  3  Keb.  308. 

The  allowance  of  a  writ  of  error  may  be  served  before  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  sign  final  judgment.  2  B.  ^  P.  137. 
But  the  allowance  of  the  writ  of  error,  previous  to  the  judg- 
ment beine  signed,  is  an  irregularity  permitted  fur  the  con- 
venience of  the  party:  for  the  judgment  in  the  action  is  the 
true  foundation  of  Uie  writ  of  error.    2  B.  Sf^  P.  479* 

The  Court  of  K.  B.  will  not  infer  that  a  writ  of  error  was 
sued  out  for  delay,  because  it  was  sued  out  before  final  judg- 
ment signed.  And  though  it  should  be  made  retumame 
before  final  judgment,  it  wiU  still  operate  as  a  supersedeas  upon 
the  judgment,  which,  when  signed  in  the  same  term,  relates 
back  to  the  first  day  thereof.     5  East's  Rep.  145. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  fifteen  days  between 
the  teste  and  return  of  the  writ.  4t  B.  ^  C.  116.  And  see 
6  D.^  R.  1 74.  Nor  that  the  teste  should  be  on  a  seal  day. 
1  N.  R.  298. 

A  writ  of  error  cannot  be  brought  Biter  twenty  years. 
Hardw.  845.  (10  and  11  W.  3.  c.  14.^  It  may  be  returnable 
at  any  time  in  the  term  of  which  juagment  is  given ;  2  Sid. 
1 04 :  1  Str.  682 ;  but  not  before  it.  1  Vent.  96 :  Latch.  1 36. 
The  statute  of  limitations  must  be  pleaded  to  a  writ  of  error, 
as  well  as  to  an  original  action.  Hardw.  846.  See  Linutation 
of  Actions  :  Recovery. 

II.  1.  In  what  cases  it  will  lie. — No  writ  of  error  will  lie  of 
any  judgment  that  is  not  given  in  a  court  of  record;  nor  of  a 
judgment  given  in  an  inferior  court,  as  the  county-court,  &c 
Co.  Lit.  288  b.  Nor  of  a  decree  or  sentence  in  Chancery 
proceeding  according  to  equity.  37  H.  6 :  Bro.  Error.  9^ : 
1  Rol.  Ab.  744.  But  of  a  judgment  given  in  the  limited  Court 
of  Chancery,  called  the  Petty  Bag,  which  proceeds  according 
to  the  Common  Law,  and  hol.ls  plea  of  scire  facias  for  repeu 
of  the  king's  letter"*  patent,  &c  a  writ  of  error  lies  in  B.  R. 
1  RoL  Ab.  744:  Duer,  S15:  4  List.  30:  Plow.  393. 

The  Court  of  B.  R.  having  allowed  the  sufficiency  of  a 
return  to  a  writ  of  mandamus,  and  therefore  refused  to  srant  a 
peremptory  writ,  the  party  applying  brought  his  writ  of  error 
in  Parliainent.    Held  that  no  writ  of  enror  lay  in  this  case,  it 


being  merely  an  award  of  the  court,  and  not  a  strict  formtl 
judgment.     3  Bro.  P.  C.  (8w.  ed.)  505. 

The  Court  of  C.  P.  have  held,  that,  though  writ  of  enor 
may  lie  on  a  judgment  of  nonsuit,  yet  the  Court  will,  on  mo- 
tion to  take  out  execution,  mmt  it,  as  such  writ  of  error  must 
be  evidently  merely  for  the  purpose  of  delay  and  veutioD. 

1  H.  Black.  Rep.  432. 

Writ  of  error  cannot  be  brought  on  any  record  which  it  not 
a  judgment.  1  Salk.  1^5.  Nor  upon  any  interlocutory  judg- 
ment.    6  Easts  Rep.  333. 

Nor  upon  a  judgment  of  respondeat  ouster,  on  a  |dea  to  the 
jurisdiction.     2  Ttdd.  Prac.  1195. 

It  is  no  cause  of  error  that  there  is  a  misnomer  of  ths 
Christian  name  of  one  of  the  defendants  below  in  the  wamnti 
of  attorney.  6  Moore,  1 35.  Nor  the  omission  of  the  Christtsn 
name  of  one  of  the  defendants  on  the  postea.  8  Moore,  297 : 
S.  C.  1  Ring.  314. 

The  misfindin^  of  the  jury  is  not  error ;  the  remedy  in  tmk 
case  is  applying  ror  a  new  tnaL    3  Bro.  P.C.  515. 

It  is  error  of  the  jury,  on  a  writ  of  enquiry,  to  assess  more 
damages  than  are  laid  in  the  declaration,  and  judgment  11 
enter^  for  such  damages.    2  W.  Black.  1300. 

In  prohibition  a  writ  of  error  does  not  lie  from  K.  B.  to  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.     5  B  S^  C  765. 

By  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  defendant 
coming  in  by  capias  utlagatum  the  same  term  in  which  sn 
exigent  is  returnable,  may  avoid  the  outlawry  without  a  writ 
of  error,  by  showing  that  he  sued  a  supersedeas  out  of  the 
same  court,  and  dehvered  it  to  the  sheriff  before  the  qidnto 
exactus,  &c. ;  or  by  showing  any  other  matter  apparent  on 
record,  which  makes  the  outlawry  erroneous,  as  the  want  of  an 
original,  or  the  omission  of  process,  or  want  of  form  in  a  writ 
of  proclamation,  &c  or  a  return  by  a  person  appearing  not  to 
be  sheriff,  or  a  variance  between  the  original  and  exigent,  er 
other  process,  or  the  want  of  such  addition  as  is  required  \sj 
St.  1  H.  5.  c.  5 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  659S51 :  I  RoL  Ab. 
742,  3.     And  see  ^.  5  Elix.  c.  23.  §  13, 14. 

If  one  be  attainted  upon  an  erroneous  indictment,  he  can- 
not be  relieved  but  by  writ  of  error,  for  the  judgment  hebg 
quod  suspendatur,  &c  which  is  the  judgment  of  law  due  for 
the  offence,  it  must  be  presumed  to  hare  been  given  for  that 
he  was  guilty  of  the  offence ;  but  if  judgment  of  acquittal  is 
given  upon  such  indictment,  the  king  need  bring  no  writ  of 
error ;  but  the  offender  may  be  newly  indicted,  for  the  judg- 
ment being  quod  eat  sine  die,  &c.  may  be  given  as  well  for  the 
insufficiency  of  the  indictment,  as  for  the  party's  innocenee. 
3  Inst.  214. 

Also  any  judgment  whatsoever,  given  by  persons  who  had 
no  good  commission  to  proceed  against  the  person  condemned, 
may  be  falsified,  by  showing  the  special  matter,  without  writ 
of  error,  because  it  is  void ;  as  where  a  commiasbn  authorises 
to  proceed  on  an  indictment  taken  before  A.  B.  C.  and  twelve 
others,  and  by  colour  thereof  the  oommisBioners  proceed  on  an 
indictment   taken   before   eight  persons  only.    1  Inst.  231 : 

2  Hawk.  P.  C.  459. 

If  one  is  attainted  of  felony,  and  aiWr,  by  relation  of  a 
eeneral  pardon,  the  felony  is  pardoned,  he  shall  be  discharsed, 
for  he  hath  no  remedy  by  writ  of  error  to  reverse  the  attainoer. 
6  Co.  5.  a. 

On  error  brought  on  a  judgment  of  conviction  for  felony  at 
the  sessions,  the  Court  will  only  look  to  the  recoid  of  oonvictioo, 
although  the  justices  return  also  the  record  of  a  former  acquit- 
tal    1  Maule  4*  SeL  Reo.  183. 

Wherever  a  new  jurisoiction  is  erected  by  act  of  ^liameot, 
and  the  court  or  judge,  that  exerdaes  this  jurisdiction,  acts  ai 
a  court  or  judge  of  record,  according  to  the  course  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  a  writ  of  error  lies  on  their  judgments;  butwheie 
they  act  in  a  summary  method,  or  in  a  new  course  diflerent 
from  the  Common  Law,  there  a  writ  of  erxxMr  lies  not,  hut  a 
eertiorarL    1  Salk.  263.    See  tit  Certiorari. 

2.  How  it  is  to  be  brougkt^^Enot  in  the  King's  Bendi  ii 
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thus  prosecuted :  the  cuisitor  of  the  county  makes  out  the  writ 
of  error  horn  a  pnecipe,  or  copy  of  the  declaration  left  with  him ; 
which  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  clerk  of  the  errors^  and  a  certifi- 
cate c^  the  allowance  of  the  writ  must  be  served  on  the  attorney 
of  the  defendant  in  error.  Formerly  the  proceedings  were  by 
Ktre  fixciiu  ad  audiendum  errores  against  the  plaintiff  in  the 
ui&^,  wherein  judgment  was  obt.^  and  the  writ  of  error 
being  received  by  the  sheriff  to  whom  directed^  he  was  to  give 
notice  to  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  shew  cause  why  execution 
should  not  be  on  the  judgment,  and  make  a  return  to  that 
purpose;  then  a  rule  was  to  be  given  with  the  clerk  of  the 
rules,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  assign  his  errors  by  such 
a  day,  which  \£  he  did  not  do  before  uie  rule  was  out,  the 
plaintiff  in  the  original  action  might  take  out  execution 
against  him.  But  these  steps  are  no  longer  necessary  to  compel 
an  assignment  of  errors.     See  post,  I  V» 

Two  things  are  requisite  to  make  a  writ  of  error  a  supers 
tedeas  of  execution ;  viz,  the  allowance,  (t.  e.  the  delivery  of 
the  writ  to  the  derk  of  the  errors ;)  and  putting  in  bail.  If 
the  writ  of  error  be  allowed  before  judgment,  the  time  for 
putting  in  bail,  four  days,  runs  from  the  judgment ;  if  after 
judgment,  from  the  time  of  the  allowance.     1  B.  ^  P.  478. 

By  §  S3,  of  the  general  rules  made  in  H.  T.  2  ^.  4.  it  was 
declared  a  writ  of  error  should  be  a  supersedeas  from  the  time 
of  the  allowance.  But  by  one  of  the  rules  of  H.  T.  4  ^.4. 
no  writ  of  error  shall  be  a  supersedeas  of  execution  until 
senrioe  of  the  notice  of  the  allowance  thereof,  containing  a 
statement  of  some  particular  ground  of  error  intended  to  be 
segued.  Provided  that  if  the  error  stated  in  such  notice  shall 
spnear  to  be  frivolous,  the  court  or  a  judge  upon  summons  may 
order  execution  to  issue. 

In  all  the  courts,  if  any  writ  of  execution  has  been  in  part 
actually  executed  before  Uie  allowance  of  a  writ  of  error,  or 
before  notice,  the  execution  may  proceed;  Tidd,  1148;  but 
otherwise  not  until  afler  default  in  putting  in  or  perfecting 
sufficient  bail.    2  Term  Rep.  45.* 

If  the  plaintiff  in  error  assign  errors  in  the  record,  then  the 
defendant  must  plead  m  nuUo  est  erratum,  and  thereupon  enter 
the  cause  with  the  clerk  of  the  papers,  for  the  errors  to  be 
argued  ;  and  paper  books  for  the  counsel  and  judges  are  to  be 
made  out,  &c  If  some  part  of  the  record  be  not  returned,  a 
certiorari  must  be  prayed  to  bring  it  into  court ;  and  if  matters 
of  iact  are  alleged  in  error,  as  non-age,  death  of  the  plaintiff, 
&C.,  a  proper  plea  must  be  made  thereto,  and  issue  thereupon 
taken  and  tried,  as  in  any  other  issue :  but  if  only  matters  of 
lavr  are  assigned,  the  errors  are  argued  by  counsel  on  both 
aiea,  and  the  judgment  is  either  reversed  or  affirmed :  and 
when  judgment  is  affirmed,  the  defendant  in  error  may  pro- 
ceed against  the  defendant  in  the  action,  by  taking  out  execu- 
tion on  the  affirmetur,  or  bringing  action  of  debt  on  the 
judfi;ment ;  or  he  may  prosecute  the  bail  by  sdre  facias  upon 
their  recognizance. 

When  a  judgment  is  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Exchequer- 
Chamber,  the  transcript  of  the  record  thereof  will  be  remitted 
back  to  the  Court  of  K.  B.  to  be  entered  up  at  the  end  of  the 
judgment  there :  and  if  such  judgment  shall  be  affirmed  in  the 
Exdiequer-Chamber,  yet  a  wnt  of  error  may  be  brought 
thereupon  returnable  in  parliament. 

If  you  would  bring  a  mrit  of  error  in  parliament  to  reverse 
a  judgment  in  B.  R.  there  must  be  a  petition  to  the  King  for 
his  warrant,  which  petition  has  the  allowance  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  then  the  King  writes  on  the  top  of  it  Fiat  Jus* 
tiHa  ;  whereupon  a  writ  of  error  is  made  out  by  the  clerk  of 
the  eRv»«.  And  then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  B.  R.  carries 
the  record,  and  a  transcript  thereof,  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  full  Parliament,  and  after  they  are  examined  there,  leaves 
the  transcript  with  the  Lords,  but  brings  back  the  record :  and 
this  being  dme,  the  attorney  for  the  defendant  in  error  gets 
some  lord  to  move  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  may  assign  his 
erroin ;  but  if  for  the  plaintiff,  motion  is  to  be  made,  that  upon 
hb  assigning  errors,  the  defendant  may  ^ypear  and  make  his 


defence,  and  counsel  be  heard  on  both  sides :  and  then,  after 
the  judgment  is  either  affirmed  or  reversed,  the  clerk  q&  the 
parliament  remands  the  transcript  of  the  record  into  B.  R.  with 
the  affirmation  or  reversal  thereof,  to  be  entered  upon  the 
record  of  the  said  court,  which  court,  if  affirmed,  awards 
execution,  &c     Dyer,  385.     See  Comp,  843. 

A  writ  of  error  in  parliament  is  made  returnable  imme- 
diately ;  or  on  a  prorogation  to  the  next  session,  and  it  doth 
not  determine  by  a  prorogation.  But  if  a  parliament  is  dis^ 
solved  before  the  errors  are  heard,  it  is  otherwise.  And  on 
motion,  execution  hath  been  granted  in  B.  R.  on  a  judgment 
in  such  a  case,  the  record  being  never  out  of  the  court. 
Raum.  5  :  2  Nels^  Ab.  731. 

Where  a  writ  of  error  was  brought  in  B.  R.  in  the  life-time 
of  Geo.  I.  but  was  not  argued  till  after  the  accession  of  Geo.  IL 
when  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  on  a  writ  of  error  in  parlia- 
ment, this  judgment  was  reversed ;  it  being  held  that  the  first 
writ  of  error,  the  King  being  sole  plaintiff  in  the  cause,  was 
absolutely  abated.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Deanery  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland.     3  Bro.  P.  C.  (8vo.  ed.)  507. 

The  party  bringing  the  writ  of  error  is  to  cause  the  roll 
where  the  judgment  is  entered,  to  be  marked  with  the  word 
error  in  the  margin,  that  the  other  party  may  have  notice  on 
the  record  that  the  writ  of  error  is  brought,  and  this  marking 
of  the  roll,  on  given  notice  thereof,  is  as  it  were  a  supersedeas 
in  itself  to  hinder  execution :  though  a  supersedeas  is  to  be 
made,  out,  allowed,  and  left  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county ; 
and  the  plaintifiTs  attorney  is  not  obliged  to  search  the 
record,  whether  writ  of  error  is  brought  or  not;  but  may 
make  out  execution  upon  the  judgment,  if  no  supersedeas 
be  taken  forth,  or  he  hath  no  notice  of  the  writ  of  emn:. 
Trin.  24  Car.  B.  R. 

On  a  writ  of  error  of  a  judgment  in  the  Common  Pleas,  or 
other  inferior  court,  in  every  adversary  suit,  the  record  itself, 
shall  be  removed,  that  it  may  remain  as  a  precedent  and  evi- 
dence of  the  law  in  the  like  cases.     1  RoL  Ab.  753 :  5  Co.  39. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  fine  the  transcript  only  is  removed,  for 
fines  are  only  a  more  solemn  acknowledgment  or  contract  of 
the  parties,  and  therefore  are  no  memorials  of  the  law,  and 
need  only  be  affirmed  or  vacated ;  if  the  former,  the  contract 
stands  as  it  was ;  if  the  latter,  the  justices  of  B.  R.  may  send 
for  the  fine  itself,  and  reverse  it,  or  they  may  send  a  writ  to 
the  treasurer  and  chamberlain  to  take  it  off  the  file ;  besides, 
should  the  record  itself  be  removed  and  affirmed,  it  could  not 
be  ingrossed  for  want  of  a  chirographer  in  B.  R.  1  Rol.  Ab. 
752:  lBendL51:  Dyer,89:  Godb.24S:  2  RoU.Rep.233: 
F.  N.  B,  20.     See  tits.  Fines  of  Lands,  Recovery. 

By  the  11th  of  the  general  rules  made  in  H.  T.  4  W.  4.  no 
rule  to  certify  or  transcribe  the  record  shall  be  necessary ;  but 
the  plaintiff  in  error  shall,  within  twenty  days  after  the  allow- 
ance of  the  writ  of  error,  get  the  transcript  prepared  and '. 
examined  with  the  clerk  of  the  errors  of  the  court  in  which 
the  judgment  is  given,  and  pay  the  transcript  money  to  him; 
in  default  whereof  the  defendant  in  error,  his  executors,  or 
administrators,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sign  judgment  of  non 
pros.  The  clerk  of  errors  shall,  after  payment  of  the  transcript 
money,  deliver  the  writ  of  error  when  returnable,  with  the 
transcript  annexed,  to  the  clerk  of  the  errors  of  the  Court  of 
Errors. 

III.  In  what  Court  it  is  lobe  brought. — A  writ  of  error  is 
brought  either  in  the  same  court  in  which  the  judgment  was 
civen,  or  to  wluch  the  record  has  before  been  removed  by  a 
former  writ  of  error,  or  in  another  and  superior  court. 

If  upon  a  judgment  in  B.  R.  there  be  error  in  the  process,  or 
through  the  default  of  the  clerks,  it  shall  be  reversed  in  the 
same  court  by  writ  of  error  sued  there  before  the  same  justices. 
F.  N.  B.  21 :  Pooh.  181 :  \  RoL  Ab.  746. 

This  writ  is  called  error  coram  nobis,  because  the  record  and 
process  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  stated  in  the  writ  to 
remain  before  us — that  is,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  the 
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writ  (as  is  the  case  with  all  original  writs)  running  in  the  1 
King's  name. 

So  if  one  is  indicted  of  treason  or  felony  in  B.  fi.  or  being 
indicted  elsewhere^  the  indictment  is  removed  in  B.  R.^  and  by 
process  of  that  court  he  is  erroneously  outlawed>  and  so  re- 
turned; a  writ  of  error  may  be  brought  in  B.  R.  for  the 
reversal  thereof.    S  ImL  214. 

Also  where  the  error  is  in  fact  and  not  in  law,  a  writ  of 
error,  coram  nobis,  lies  in  the  same  court;  as  where  the 
defendant  being  under  age  appeared  by  attorney.  Style,  406 : 
5  B.  4*  il.  418.  So  where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  was  a 
married  woman  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit ;  RolL  Ah. 
747 :  Style,  254,  80 ;  or  died  before  verdict  or  interlocutory 
ju^zment.     2  Sound,  101. 

Error  de  recordo  quod  coram  nobis  residet  lies  in  the  court  of 
B.  R.  for  errors  in  fact  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  court ;  as 
non-age  of  the  parties,  &c.  which  doth  not  proceed  from  the 
error  of  the  judges;  and  this  writ  is  allowed  without  bail. 
Cro.  Joe.  254.  And  errors  in  fact  may  be  corrected  in  C.  B. 
the  same  term,  without  this  writ,  which  lies  not  in  the  Ezdie- 
quer-Chamber.     Ibid,  620. 

If  judement  is  given  in  B.  R.  in  dvil  actions,  a  writ  of  ervor 
will  not  Ue  in  the  same  court,  only  for  errors  in  fact  triable  by 
a  jury ;  but  upon  a  judgment  in  criminal  cases,  error  will  lie 
in  B.  R.  whether  the  error  be  in  fact  or  in  law ;  though  it  lies 
also  in  Parliament.    S  Salk,  147* 

Likewise,  if  a  record  be  removed  into  the  K.  B.  by  writ  of 
error,  which  is  quashed  for  insufficiency ;  Carih.  368 ;  or  for 
any  fault  but  variance  from  the  record ;  1  Sir.  607 :  2  LcL 
Ray.  1408 ;  a  writ  or  error,  coram  nobis,  nwy  be  sued  out  in 
that  court  upon  the  record  so  removed.     Carih,  369$  70. 

But  if  an  erroneous  judgment  be  given,  and  the  error  lies  in 
the  judgment  itself,  and  not  in  the  process,  a  writ  of  error  does 
not  lie  in  B.  R.  of  such  judgment.     1  RoU,  Ab,  746. 

Also  if  an  erroneous  judgment  in  point  of  law  be  given 
in  B.  R.  upon  an  indictment  in  London,  a  writ  of  error  may 
be  brought  in  the  same  court ;  for  though  in  civil  cases  error 
does  not  lie  in  the  same  court,  unless  for  a  matter  of  fact ;  yet 
in  criminal  cases  it  lies  as  well  for  an  error  in  law  as  fact. 

1  Sid.  208. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  writ  of  error,  for  error  in  fact 
can  be  brought  either  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  or  the  House 
of  Lords.     2  Saund.  101.  a. :  2  Lev,  38 :  1  Fent.  207>  208. 

The  court  of  parliament  is  the  supreme  court,  where,  an- 
ciently, causes  of  great  consequence,  as  between  the  Magnates 
Regfii,  were  heard  and  determined :  hence  the  dernier  resort 
is  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  a  writ  of  error  lies ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  of  a  judgment  in  the 
King's  Bench  into  the  Exchequer-Chamber,  and  there  the 
judgment  is  reversed ;  yet  a  writ  of  error  lies  of  such  judgment 
into  parliament,  and  the  Lords  may  reverse  such  second  judg- 
ment.    Show.  Pari  Cos.  24.  110:  1  Veni,  334:  Raym.  330: 

2  Jon.  99 :  2  Lev.  232. 

From  the  Kins's  Bench  a  writ  of  error  at  common  law  lay 
in  all  cases  immediately  to  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  upon 
judgments  in  causes  originally  commenced  in  the  KinjB^s  Bench, 
or  brought  there  by  writ  of  error.  But  now  a  wnt  of  error 
upon  any  judgment  (not  being  the  reversal  or  affirmance  of  the 
judgment  of  an  inferior  court ;  2  C  4*  /.  1 1. ;  and  not  being 
a  case  in  which  the  King  is  a  party)  given  by  this  court,  must 
be  made  returnable  before  the  juc^ges  of  the  Common  Pleas 
and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber, 
and  from  the  judgment  thereupon  given  intheExdiequer-Cham- 
ber  there  is  no  writ  of  error  except  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
1  W,  4.  c.  70.  §  8.  A  writ  of  error  therefore  still  lies  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  first,  after  a  reversal  or  affirmance  of  a  judg- 
ment of  this  court  in  the  Exchequer;  secondly,  without  a 
previous  writ  of  error  to  the  Exchequer  upon  the  reversal  or 
affirmance  by  the  King's  Bench  of  the  judgment  of  an  inferior 
court ;  and  thirdly,  where  the  King  is  a  party.  Qui  lam 
actions  do  not  fall  within  the  exception  as  to  the  King. 


To  the  Eang*s  Bench  either  for  erroor  in  ftct;  1  CVHi. 
Rep.  369 ;  or  error  in  law,  a  writ  of  error  lies  fran  all  hifeiior 
courts  of  record  in  England  (with  the  exceptions  of  those  in 
London  and  in  some  ot&r  places  hereafter  noticed),  and  ifter 
judgment  of  affirmance  or  reversal  there,  a  writ  of  error  lies  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

A  writ  of  error  lies  in  the  King's  Bench  upon  a  judgment 
in  a  County  Palatine.  4  Inst.  214.  223 :  RU.  Ah.  745.  Bat 
see  as  to  Durham,  4  Inst,  418. 

From  the  Conmion  Pleas  a  writ  of  error  lies  to  the  Ex- 
chequer-Chamber,  before  the  judges  of  the  King*s  Bendi  and 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  to  the  Hooae  of 
Lords ;  from  the  law  side  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Exchequer- 
Chamber  before  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Corn- 
mon  Pleas,  and  afterwcvds  to  the  House  of  Lords.  (1  W.  4 
c.  70.  §  8.)  Also  from  the  law  side  of  the  Exchequer  in  cMes 
where  the  King  is  a  party  to  the  Exchequer-Chamber  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor  imd  Treasurer,  calling  to  their  awisUnce 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Plesf, 
or  some  of  them  (31  Ed,  3.  c.  12.) ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
House  of  Lords  (o  A,  c,  26.  §  12.) ;  and  from  the  King^s  Bendi 
and  Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber  in  Ireland  also  to  the  Houe 
of  Lords.     (39  and  40  G.  3.  c,  67.) 

No  writ  of  error  lies  in  Banco  or  Banco  Regis  upon  a  jud^ 
ment  given  within  the^t^  ports;  but  by  custom  such  judgment 
is  examinable  by  bill  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  coram  Smim 
custode  seu  gardiano  qmnque  portum  apud  curiam  suam  dt 
Shepway,    4  Inst,  224.     See  tit.  Cinque  Ports, 

If  a  judgment  be  given  in  the  court  of  stannaries  of  tlie 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  no  writ  of  error  lies  upon  this  in  Banco 
or  Banco  Regis,  because  it  hath  not  been  used ;  but  of  this 
there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  guardian  of  the  Stannariei,  and 
from  him  to  the  Prince  ;  and  when  there  is  no  Prince,  to  the 
King's  Privy  CoundL  1  Rol,  Ah.  745.  See  4  Inst,  230: 
2  Danv,  Ab,  304. 

Upon  a  judgment  given  in  the  Hustings  in  London,  a  writ 
of  error  lies  at  St.  Martin's  before  certain  justices ;  1  RoL 
Ab,  745 :  1  Lev.  309  •'  2  Saund.  253.  S,  P, ;  and  upon  a  judg- 
ment of  the  said  justices,  a  writ  of  error  lies  in  parliament 
See  2  Leom.  107- 

On  a  writ  of  error  from  K.  B.  in  Ireland,  the  proper  mode 
is  to  send  a  writ  from  this  country  to  the  chief  justice  of  that 
court,  to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  the  seal  of  the  judge  ci 
Nisi  Prius.    2  Tidd.  Prac,  914, 

IV.  1.  When  and  how  Errors  are  to  he  assigned, — ^The  per- 
ties,  upon  the  removal  of  the  record  by  the  wnt  of  error,  have 
no  day  in  court  ^ven  to  either  of  them ;  so  that,  formerij,  if 
the  plaintiff  in  error  delayed  to  sue  forth  his  scL  fac.  ad 
audiend.  errores,  the  defendant  had  no  way  to  compel  hun,  but 
by  suing  out  a  scire  facias  quare  executionem  non,  &c. 

But  by  r.  1 1.  of  the  general  rules  made  in  H.  T.  4  fF.  4.  it 
is  dedarod,  **  no  rule  to  allege  diminution,  nor  rule  to  aisign 
errors,  nor  scire  Jacias  quare  executionem  non,  shall  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  compel  an  assignment  of  errors,  but  within 
eight  days  after  the  writ  of  error,  with  the  transcr^t  annexed, 
shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  derk  ci  the  errors  of  the  court 
of  error,  or  to  the  signer  of  the  writs  in  the  King's  Bench  in 
cases  of  error  to  that  court,  or  within  twenty  days  after  the 
allowance  of  the  writ  of  error  in  cases  of  error  coram  nobis,  or 
coram  vobis,  the  plaintiff  in  error  shall  assign  errors;  and  in 
failuro  to  assign  errors,  the  defendant  in  error,  his  executon 
or  administrators,  shall  be  entitled  to  sign  judgment  of  noiiprof.'' 

R.  12.  "  The  assignment  of  errors  and  subsequent  pleadings 
thereon  shall  be  delivered  to  the  attorney  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  not  filed  with  any  officer  of  the  court." 

R.  13.  ^' No  scire  Jacias  ad  audiendum  errores  diall  be 
necessary  (unless  in  case  of  a  change  of  parties),  but  Uie  {dsin- 
tifi'  in  error  may  demand  a  joinder  in  error,  or  plead  to  the 
assignment  of  errors;  and  the  defendant  in  error,  his  executors^ 
or  cSministrators,  shall  be  bound  within  twenty  days  after  sudi 
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demand  to  deliver  a  joinder  or  plea>  or  to  demur>  otherwise  the 
judgment  shall  be  reversed." 

"  Provided,  that  if  in  any  case  the  time  allowed  as  herein- 
before mentioned,  for  getting  the  transcript  prepared  and  exa- 
mined>  for  assigning  errors,  or  for  delivering  a  joinder  in  error, 
or  i^ea,  or  demurrer,  shall  not  have  expired  b^ore  the  10th  of 
Aueust  in  any  year,  the  party  entitled  to  such  time  shall  have 
the  like  time  for  the  same  purpose,  after  the  24th  of  October, 
without  redLoning  any  of  the  days  before  the  12th  of  August." 
**  Provided,  also,  that  in  all  cases  such  time  may  be  extended 
by  a  judge's  order." 

**  Provided  also,  that  in  all  cases  of  writs  of  error  to  reverse 
fines  and  common  recoveries,  a  scire  fadat  to  the  terretenants 
shall  issue  as  heretofore." 

The  manner  of  assigning  errors,  according  to  the  ancient 
practice,  is  to  put  a  bill  into  court,  and  say  in  the  bill,  tn  hoc 
trratrnm  est,  &c.  showing  in  certain  in  what  things.  JP.  N,  B. 
20. 

2.  What  may  he  assigned  for  Error.^Ax  seems  a  general  rule, 
that  nothing  can  be  assigned  for  error  that  contradicts  the 
record ;  for  me  records  of  the  courts  of  justice  being  things  of 
the  greatest  credit,  cannot  be  questioned  but  by  matters  of 
equal  notoriety  with  themselves ;  wherefore,  though  the  matter 
assigned  for  error  should  be  proved  by  witnesses  of  the  best 
cre£t,  yet  the  judges  would  not  admit  of  it.  1  Rol.  Ab.  757* 
The  assignment  of  error,  in  omnibus  erratum,  is  not  good ; 
for  the  jii^ment  is  founded  upon  the  original  writ,  count, 
pleading,  issue,  process,  trial,  and  so  is  manifold.  Jenk.  Cent.  84. 
The  assigning  general  errors  is  to  say  that  the  declaration, 
&C.  is  not  suffiaent  in  law:  and  that  judgment  was  siven  for 
the  jJaintifir  where  it  ought  to  have  been  for  the  defendant : 
and  the  errors  of  a  judgment  are  now  to  be  assigned  on  the 
record,  to  appear  with  it  to  the  court. 

If  the  plaintifrin  error  assigns  errors  in  foct,  and  errors  in 
law,  whidi  are  not  assignable  together,  and  the  defendant  in 
error  pleads  tn  nuUo  est  erratum ;  this  is  a  confession  of  the 
error  in  foct,  and  the  judgment  must  be  reversed,  for  he  should 
have  demurred  for  the  dupUcity.  Style,  69:  1  Lev.  76: 
Sidk.  268 :  6  Mod.  113.  206.  For  errors  of  fact  and  in  law 
cannot  be  assigned  together,  as  they  are  distinct  things,  and 
require  different  trials.    2  Tidd.  Prac.  1226. 

Also  if  an  error  in  fact  be  well  assigned  tn  nullo  est  erratum 
is  a  confession  of  it>  for  the  defendant  ought  to  have  joined 
ivue  ujxm  it,  so  as  to  have  it  tried  by  the  country.  1  Std.  QS : 
Raym^  59.  Because,  tn  nullo  est  erratum  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
demurrer,  whidi  confesses  the  fact,  if  well  pleaded,  or  well 
afligned. 

UMt  if  an  error  in  fieurt  be  ill  assigned,  in  nullo  est  erratum  is 
no  confession  of  it ;  as  if  it  be  assigned,  that  such  a  one  at 
the  time  of  the  return  of  the  venire  was  not  sheriff^  and  the 
record  be  removed  into  B.  R.  by  certiorari,  there  tn  nullo  est 
erratum  is  no  confession  of  that  error,  because  the  record  is  not 
in  ooor^  that  being  no  part  of  the  record,  for  the  plea  is  tn 
nuOoesi  erratum  in  recordo.  Cro.  Jac.  12. 29*  521 :  Raym.  231 : 
Oo.  Car.  421 :  1  RoL  Ab.  758. 

So  if  the  plaintiff  in  error  assigns  an  error  in  fact,  vim.  that 
the  defendant,  who  was  an  infant,  did  not  appear  by  guardian, 
hot  by  attorney,  and  concludes  with  hoc  paratus  est  verificare, 
instead  of  concluding  to  the  country,  as  he  ought  to  do,  though 
the  defendant  in  error  pleads  tn  nti^  est  erratum,  yet  it  shall 
not  amount  to  a  confession,  but  shall  be  taken  only  for  a  <2e^ 
wmrrer.     Ydv.  58. 

Ako  if  an  error  in  fact,  that  is  not  assignable,  be  assigned, 
and  tit  nuUo  est  erratum  be  pleaded,  it  is  no  confession ;  as  if  it 
be  assigned,  that  such  a  day  there  was  no  court  of  Common 
Pleas  sitting,  because  that  is  against  the  record,  and  in  such 
case  tn  nuJw  est  erratum  is  only  a  demurrer;  so  if  a  man 
says  he  did  not  appear,  and  the  record  says  he  did,  tn  nuUo 
est  erratum  is  no  confesrion,  but  a  demurrer,  because  it  is 
against  the  record.  Cro.  Car.  12. 29. 52 :  Yelv.  58 :  Raym,  231 : 
1  Vad.  252:  3  Keh.  259:  1  Lev-  76. 


It  has  been  held  that  an  error  in  fact  cannot  be  assigned  in 
the  Exchequer-Chamber :  though,  by  some  authorities,  errors 
in  fact  may  be  assigned  as  errors  in  law.  2  Mod.  194 :  2  Nets. 
Ab.  708. 

Errors  in  law  are  common  or  special.  Common  errors  are, 
that  the  declaration  is  insufficient  in  law  to  maintain  the 
action,  and  that  the  judgment  was  ^ven  for  the  plaintiff 
instead  of  the  defendant,  or  for  the  defendant  Instead  of  the 
plaintifi',  in  the  original  action.  See  2  Saund,  IOI9.  Special 
errors  are«  any  matter  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  record  which 
shows  the  judgment  to  be  erroneous.     Tidd.  1078. 

If  one  in  execution  brings  error,  he  ought  to  assign  the 
errors  in  his  proper  person :  and  in  cases  of  outlawry  for  felony, 
errors  sufficient  must  be  certainly  alleged  in  writing,  before 
the  writ  of  error  is  allowed.  Jenk.  Cent.  l65.  179.  Where  a 
recovery  is  had,  and  error  brought,  if  the  original  writ  does  not 
abate  by  death,  but  is  abateable  only,  as  by  entry  into  the  land 
pending  the  writ,  or  coverture,  acquisition  of  a  dignity,  a 
partial  array  returned,  aid  denied,  &c  that  should  have  been 
pleaded,  and  were  not :  these  shaU  not  be  assigned  for  error, 
for  they  are  waved.     9  Rep.  47 :  21  H.  6.  29. 

An  original  writ  of  the  same  term,  in  which  final  judgment 
is  given,  will  not  warrant  that  Judgment,  if  it  appear  upon  the 
same  record,  that  there  have  been  proceedings  of  a  preceding 
term.     1  WUs.  181. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  fine,  the 
plaintiff  cannot  assign,  that  the  conusor  died  before  the  teste  of 
the  dedimus,  because  that  contradicts  the  record  of  the  conu- 
sance taken  by  the  commissioners,  which  evidently  shows  that 
the  conusor  was  then  alive,  because  they  took  his  conusance 
after  they  were  armed  with  the  commission,  and  the  dedimus 
issued.    Dyer,  89 :  1  RoL  Ab.  757. 

By  Stat.  20  Car.  2.  c.  6.  in  action  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
the  death  of  either  party  between  verdict  and  judgment  shdl 
not  be  alleged  for  error. 

The  want  of  a  warrant  of  attorney  misht  formerly  be 
assigned  for  special  error;  but  by  one  of  the  general  rules 
made  in  H.  T.  4  fV.  4.  and  which  were  to  come  into  opera- 
tion in  the  following  Easter  Term,  no  entry  shall  be  made  on 
record  of  warrants  of  attorney  to  sue  or  defend. 

V.  What  Defence  may  be  made  by  a  Defendant  in  Error.^^ 
The  defendant  may  plead  either  the  common  joinder  tn  nullo  est 
erratum,  or  a  special  plea,  or  may  demur. 

The  common  joinder  (in  nuUo  est  erratum)  alleges  there  is 
no  error  in  the  record  ana  proceeding,  and  prays  £e  court  to 
examine  them,  and  affirm  the  judgment. 

After  tn  nullo  est  erratum  pleaded,  the  party  affirms  the 
record  to  be  perfect,  and  he  is  foreclosed  to  say  there  is  error 
in  it :  though  the  court  is  not  restrained  from  examining  into 
it.  1  Salk.  270.  The  judges  are  not  bound  to  search  for  errors 
in  the  record  which  were  not  assigned ;  but  may  if  they  will ; 
and  if  they  find  error  they  ought  to  reverse  the  judgment. 
Jenk.  CenL  159- 

Special  pleas  confess  the  errors  assigned,  but  avoid  them  by 
other  matter.  Thus  the  defendant  in  error  may  plead  a  release 
of  all  errors,  or  a  release  of  all  suits^  and  these  pleas,  if  found 
for  him,  will  for  ever  bar  the  plaintiff  in  error.  1  Rol.  Ab.  788. 

So  where^  by  a  writ  of  error,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  or  be 
restored  to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  damage,  or  the  like,  a 
release  of  all  actions  personal  is  a  good  plea ;  and  when  land  is 
to  be  recovered  or  restored  in  a  writ  of  error,  a  release  of 
actions  real  is  a  good  bar;  but  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the 
plaintiff  shall  not  be  restored  to  any  personal  or  real  thing,  a 
release  of  all  actions  real  or  personal  is  no  bar.  Co.  Lit.  288,  b. 
8  Co.  152:  1  RoL  Ab.  788;  2  RoLAb.4^!i. 

Also  if  a  man  loses  in  a  real  action,  and  he  releases  all  his 
right  to  the  land,  and  so  where  there  is  a  fine  levied,  this  shall 
bar  him  of  his  writ  of  error ;  for  no  person  can  bring  a  writ  of 
enor  to  reverse  a  judgment  that  is  not  intitled  to  the  land,  &c* 
for  the  courts  of  law  will  not  turn  out  the  present  tenant. 
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unless  the  demandant  can  make  out  a  clear  tide;  possession 
ahvays  carrying  with  it  the  nresumpiion  of  a  good  title  till  the 
right  owner  appears,  1  HoL  Ab»  14il.  788:  Dyer,  90.  a: 
3  Leo,  S6',  Cro,  Eliz,  469:  1  Rd,  Ab,  789.  If  the  tenant, 
pending  a  praecipe  against  him,  aliens  in  fee,  and'  after  judg- 
ment is  given  against  him,  and  he  brings  a  writ  of  error ;  this 
feoffment  is  not  any  bar  to  the  writ,  because  he  was  privy  to 
the  judgment  after.  1  Rol,  Ab.  788:  Bridge,  77:  1  Rol. 
Rep,  300.  In  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  common  recovery, 
it  IS  no  good  plea  that  the  plaintiff,  pending  the  writ  of  error, 
hath  entered  into  part,  for  before  the  possession  was  taken 
from  him,  he  might  have  error  to  reverse  the  judgment, 
though  not  to  have  restitution.  1  Lev,  72.  See  tit.  Fine  and 
Recovery, 

In  a  sci.  fac,  against  a  tertenant,  he  may  plead  a  release  of 
error,  though  he  be  not  privy  to  the  judgment.  9  ^*  6.  48 : 
Bro,  9.  *^.  C. 

But  the  tertenants  cannot  plead  in  abatement  of  the  writ 
of  error,  but  only  in  bar  as  a  release,  &c.  in  maintenance  cf 
their  title.     1  Lev.  72. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  there  be  two  or  more  plaintiffs 
in  error,  the  release  of  errors  by  one  of  them  will  not  bar  the 
others. '   Cro,  Eliz,  648,  49:  Cro,  Jac.  11 6. 

Should  the  errors  be  badly  assigned,  the  defendant  may 
demur;  but  in  most  cases  the  common  joinder  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

VI.  Of  the  Judgment  in  the  Writ  of  Error,  and  of  the  abating 
and  quashing  of  the  Writ,  S^c, — A  judgment,  as  being  an  entire 
thing,  cannot  be  reversed  in  pait,  and  stand  good  as  to  other 
part;  or  be  reversed  as  to  one  party,  and  remain  good  against 
the  rest :  though  if  there  be  error  in  awarding  execution,  the 
execution  only  shall  be  reversed,  and  not  the  judgment. 
Hob,  90 :  Carth.  235.  But  judgment  may  be  affirmed  as  to  the 
recovery  of  the  debt,  and  reversed  as  to  the  damages  and  costs. 
Burr,  2018.  If  judgment  is  entered  against  joint-defendants, 
when  one  of  them  is  dead,  the  judgment  shall  be  reversed  for 
error  as  to  all  of  them  ;  for  in  such  case  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
jnake  a  special  entry  of  the  death  of  the  party,  with  nihil  uU 
terius  versus  eumjiat,  and  then  taking  judgment  only  against 
the  others.     Ibid,  149. 

A  G)urt  of  Error  ought  to  give  the  same  judgment  upon 
reversal,  which  the  court  below  ought  to  have  given. 
1  Anst,  178. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber  have  not  any  authority, 
but  to  reverse  or  affirm  the  judgment,  &c.,  for  they  cannot 
make  execution.  Cro,  Eliz,  108.  But  where  judgment  is  given 
for  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  brings  a  writ  of  error ;  if 
the  judgment  is  reversed,  the  court  which  reverses  the  judg- 
ment shall  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  as  the  other  court 
ought  to  have  done.     Yelv,  1 17,  118, 

^Vhen  a  record  is  removed  into  K.  B.  from  the  County  Pa- 
latine Court  by  a  writ  of  error,  and  that  writ  is  non-prossed, 
the  Court  of  K.  B.  will  award  execution.  3  Term  Rep, 
K.  B.  657. 

Where  judgment  for  the  defendant  on  a  special  verdict  is 
reversed  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber,  tliat  court,  on  motion,  will 
give  a  final  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.     1  Bos,  Sf  Pull,  30. 

In  the  Exchequer- Chamber  after  reversal  of  a  judgment,  &c. 
in  B.  R.  the  court  gave  judgment  that  the  plaintiff  recover, 
&c.,  but  because  they  wanted  power  to  award  a  writ  of  inquiry, 
which  was  necessary,  being  on  a  demurrer,  therefore  it  was  sent 
back  into  B.  R.  for  the  execution  of  that  writ,  and  thereupon 
to  give  final  judgment :  but  if  the  judgment  is  against  the 
plaintiff  in  B.  R.  upon  a  special  verdict,  and  that  judgment 
IS  reversed  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber,  there  being  no  writ  of 
inquiry  requisite,  the  Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber  doth  not 
only  give  judgment  of  reversal,  but  a  complete  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  action.     CaHh.  181. 

If  erroneous  judgment  be  had  by  consent  of  parties,  it  may 
be  reversed  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber;  ^r  consent  of  parties 


mav  not  change  the  law ;  but  if  the  consent  is  entered  upon 
and  made  part  of  the  record  it  may  be  good.  Hdb.  5  :  Cro. 
Eliz,  664.  The  reversal  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber  is  res 
judicata :  no  writ  of  error  lies  upon  such  judgment,  except  in 
parliament ;  and  it  is  by  six  judges  at  least,  by  slat.  27  Eliz* 
c.  8:  31  Eliz,c.  1. 

When  judgment  is  given  in  B.  R.  for  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
there  shall  be  only  vl  Judicium  revocetur,  &c.  entered  with  costs : 
if  for  the  defendant  m  error,  that  the  plaintiff  nil  capiat  per 
breve  suum  de  error e.  The  chief  justice  of  B.  R.  &c.,  or  the 
eldest  judge,  ought  to  allow  a  writ  of  error,  which  is  in  judg- 
ment of  law  a  supersedeas  until  the  errors  are  examined,  and 
the  judgment  affirmed  or  reversed.  Cro,  Jac.  534.  As  a 
plaintiff  having  erroneous  judgment  may  reverse  it,  and  new 
judgment  may  be  given  for  him;  so  if  a  judgment  is  reversed, 
the  plaintiff  may  bring  a  new  action  for  the  same  cause. 
1  Lev.  310.  Where  a  judgment  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  another 
action,  &c.,  and  judgment  given  on  that  plea ;  writ  of  enor 
may  be  had  to  reverse  the  second  judgment.  Cro,  Eliz.  503 : 
Jenk.  Cent,  2.59.  And  debt  lies  upon  a  judgment  in  B.  R. 
after  a  writ  of  error  brought,  which  is  only  a  supersedeas  to 
the  execution.  1  Lev.  153,  But  the  court  will  stay  proceed- 
ing in  such  action  on  giving  judgment. 

In  a  writ  of  error  upon  a  judgment  in  trespass  against 
several,  if  the  judgment  be  erroneous,  because  one  m  th^ 
defendants  was  within  age,  and  appeared  by  attorney,  the  judg- 
ment shall  be  reversed  in  toto  against  all.  1  Rol.  Ab.  776 :  Cro. 
Jac.  289.  ^03:  Allen,  74,  75:  Style,  121.  125.  406. 

If  judgment  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  one  count  in  a 
declaraticm,  and  a  distinct  judgment  for  the  defendant  on 
another,  and  the  defendant  bring  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  the 
judgment  on  the  first  count,  the  Court  of  Error  cannot  ex- 
amine the  legality  of  the  judgment  on  the  second  count,  no 
error  being  assigned  on  that  part  of  the  record.  6  Term  Rep. 
K.  B.  200. 

A  writ  of  error  in  parliament  may  be  non-prossed  without 
carrying  over  the  transcript  to  the  court  of  error.  1  MauL  4* 
Selw,  Rep.  104. 

The  Stat.  8  and  9  FT.  3.  c.  1 1.  §  7.  applies  to  writs  of  eiror, 
and  therefore  such  a  writ  does  not  abate  by  the  death  of  one  of 
several  plaintifib  in  error.     1  B.  Sp  A,  586. 

On  a  writ  of  error  brought  in  K.  B.  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  but  not  argued  till  the  reign  of  George  IL,  when 
judgment  was  affirmed  on  a  writ  of  error  in  parliament ;  it 
was  held  that  the  first  writ  of  error  (the  king  being  the  sole 
plaintiff)  was  absolutely  abated.     3  Bro.  P.  C.  507. 

The  Court  of  K.  B.  have  no  authority  to  grant  a  writ  of 
error  brought  upon  a  judgment  in  a  county-paktine  court,  nor 
to  issue  executions  upon  judgment  brought  there  upon  enrov. 
^D.SfR.  153. 

The  court  will  not  let  the  plaintiff  in  error  quash  his  own 
writ  of  error ;  though  they  may  grant  leave  to  discontinue  it. 
5  Mod,  67'  If  a  verdict  is  for  a  defendant  in  error,  and 
judgment  is  affirmed,  costs  are  allowed  by  st.  3  H.7,c.  10. 
on  occasion  of  the  delav  of  execution. 

•  

A  writ  of  error  from  K.  B.  to  the  Exchequer^Chamber 
cannot  be  quashed  by  the  former  court.     1  Dougl.  350. 

If  the  plaintiff  in  error  make  default  f^ter  errors  assigned, 
the  writ  of  error  will  thereby  be  discontinued.  See  ante  II. 
and  IV.  as  to  the  time  within  which  he  must  get  the  transcript 
prepared  and  examined,  and  assign  errors. 

VII.  1.  Of  Interest.^FreviDus  to  the  3  and  4  W.  e.  42. 
although  courts  of  errors  generally  allowed  interest  to  the 
defendant  in  error  when  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was 
affirmed,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  was  evident  the  writ  of  error 
had  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  yet  they  exerdsed  a 
discretionary  power,  and  in  some  actions  refused  it;  but  by  §  30. 
of  that  act  it  is  provided,  **  that  if  any  person  shall  sue  out  any 
writ  of  error  upon  any  judgment  whatsoever,  given  in  any  court 
in  any  action  personal,  and  the  Court  of  Error  shall  ^ve  ju<dgmei|t 
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for  the  defendant  thereon,  then  interest  shall  he  allowed  hy  the 
Court  of  Error,  for  such  time  as  execution  has  heen  delayed  hy 
tudi  writ  of  error,  for  the  delaying  thereof." 

2.  Of  CosU. — Where  the  judgment  in  the  court  helow  is 
giren  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant,  hefore  execution 
had,  brings  a  writ  of  error ;  if  the  judgment  he  affirmed,  or  the 
writ  of  error  discontinued  by  default  of  the  party,  or  the 
plaintiff  in  error  be  nonsuit,  the  defendant  in  error  shall,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  recover  his  costs  and  damages  for  the 
delay,  &c  S  H.  7.  c.  10.  enforced  by  19  H,  7.  c.  20.  But 
no  coats  are  allowed  in  3  H.  7*  c.  10.  where  the  writ  is  non- 
prossed before  the  transcript  of  the  record ;  T  E.  R.  Ill: 
2  Smithy  121 ;  or  where  the  writ  of  error  has  been  sued  out 
a/ier  execution.     2  Sir*  1190:  Cro.  Jac.  6S6i  Cro.  Car.  173. 

By  13  Car.  2.  mL  2.  c.  2.  §  10.  if  a  judgment  after  verdict  be 
affirmed  in  error,  the  defendant  in  error  shall  have  double  costs. 
The  court  has  no  discretion  to  award  costs  or  not,  but  is  bound 
to  allow  them  in  all  cases  within  this  statute.    2  H.  B.  284. 

But  it  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  judgment  affirmed  is 
fw  the  plaintiff  below,  and  not  when  the  defendant  below 
obtains  judgment  upon  a  special  verdict.  5  E,  R.  545.  S.  C 
2  Smith,  142. 

Where  Judgment  is  given  for  the  defendant  in  a  court  of 
record,  ana  the  plaintiff  thereupon  brings  a  writ  of  error,  if  the 
judgment  be  affirmed,  or  the  writ  of  error  discontinued,  or  the 
plaintiff  be  nonsuit,  the  defendant  in  error  shall  have  judgment 
to  recover  his  costs,  that  statute  not  beinff  confined  to  judg- 
ment for  defendant  in  demurrer.  8  and  9  ^*  3.  c.  11.  #.  3: 
10  East,  4 :  I  B.  ^  Ad.  197. 

And  by  4  Anne,  c.  l6.  §  25.  upon  quashing  writs  of 
error,  for  defect  or  variance  from  the  record,  &c.  the  defendant 
is  to  have  costs  as  if  judgment  were  affirmed. 

The  writ  having  been  quashed  because  brought  by  a  Jeme 
covert,  defendant  in  error  was  held  entitled  to  costs  under  the 
last  mentioned  act     3  T.  R.  302. 

None  of  the  above  statutes  extend  to  a  reversal  of  a  judg- 
ment ;  where  such  is  the  case  each  party  pays  his  own  costs  m 
error;  but  the  prevailing  party  shall  have  his  costs  in  the 
origina]  action,  as  the  court  of  error  must  give  the  same  judg- 
ment as  ought  to  have  been  given  by  the  court  below. 
1  Sir.  617:  5  Eatt,  49:  12  East,  666. 

Where  judgment  for  plaintiff  was  reversed  on  facts,  plaintiff 
in  error  entided  to  the  costs  of  the  original  action,  but  not  to 
the  costs  in  error.    2  Tidd,  Prac.  1244. 

The  Court  of  C.  P.  will  not  compel  security  for  costs  in  error 
oo  the  ground  of  plaintiff  in  error  being  a  lunatic.  2  B.  Sr 
P.  437. 

See  as  to  other  cases  of  costs  in  error,  1  H.  Black.  566 : 
5  Daw,  233:  10  East,  2 :  2  M.  ^  S.  249. 

ERTHMIOTUM.  An  ancient  word  for  a  meeting  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  compromise  differences  among  themselves; 
it  is  mentioned  in  Leg.  Hen.  1.  c.  57* 

ESBRANCATURA,  from  the  Fr.  esbrancher.^  Cutting 
off  branches  or  boughs  in  forests,  &c    Hoved.  784. 

ESCALD ARE.  To  scald :  escaldare  porcos,  was  one  of 
our  ancient  tenures  in  serjeanty  ;  as  appears  by  the  inquisition 
of  the  seijeancies  and  knights*  fees  in  the  12th  and  13th  years 
of  king  John,  within  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertford.  Ub» 
Rub.  Scaccar'  MS.  137. 

ESCAMBIO,  derived  from  the  Span,  cambier  to  change.] 
Was  a  licence  granted  to  make  over  bills  of  exchange  to  another 
beyond  the  sea ;  for  by  the  stat.  5  R.  2.  c.  2.  (which  is  now 
rqiealed  by  59  G.  3.  c.  49.  §  11.)  no  merchant  ought  to  ex- 
diange  or  return  money  beyond  sea  without  the  king^s  licence. 
Reg.  Orig.  194.    See  tit.  Exchange,  Bill  of  Exchange. 

ESCAPE. 

EscAPiUM,  from  the  Fr.  escapper,  L  e.  effugere  to  fly  from.^ 
A  vioknt  or  privy  evasion  out  of  some  lawful  restraint ;  as 
where  a  man  is  arrested  or  imprisoned,  and  gets  away  before  he 
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is  delivered  by  due  course  of  law.  Staundf.  P.  C.  cap.  26,  27 : 
Terms  de  Ley.     See  also  tit  Rescue. 
Escapes  are  either  (A.)  in  civil,  or  (B.)  in  criminal,  cases. 

(A.)  As  to  Escapes  in  Civil  Cases. 

I.  1.  Where  the  Party  shall  be  said  to  be  legally  committed, 
so  that  the  suffering  him  to  go  at  lar^e  will  be  adjudged 
an  Escape;  2.  What  Degree  of  Liberty,  or  going  at 
large,  shall  be  deemed  an  Escape;  3.  What  Persons  are 
answerable  for  an  Escape. 
IL  Of  the  Difference  between  voluntary  and  negligent  Es- 
capes; and  Escapes  on  Mesne  Process,  and  Execution. 

III.  1.  Of  the  Nature  o^  the  Action  to  he  brought  for  an 
Escape  ;  and  2.  Of  the  Manner  (f  laying  it. 

IV.  Of  the  Party's  Defence  sued  for  the  Escape;  and  therein 
of  pleading  fresh  Suit. 

I.  1.  Where  the  Party  shall  be  said  to  be  legally  committed, 
so  that  the  suffering  him  to  go  at  large  will  be  adjudged  an 
Escape.-^lt  seems  agreed  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  a 
sheriff  or  other  officer  hath  a  person  in  custody,  by  virtue  of 
an  authority  from  a  court  which  hath  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter,  that  the  suffering  such  a  person  to  go  at  large  is  an 
escape,  for  he  cannot  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  process  or 
other  proceedings  of  such  court,  and  therefore  cannot  take 
advantage  of  any  errors  in  them ;  hence  the  law  allows  him, 
in  an  action  of  false  imprisonment,  to  plead  such  authority, 
which  will  excuse  him,  though  it  be  erroneous;  but  if  the 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  then  all  is  void,  and 
consequently  the  officer  not  punishable  for  suffering  a  person 
taken  upon  such  void  authority  to  escape.  Moor,  274:  Dyer,  66. 
175.  306:  Poph,  203:  1  Leon.  30:  5  Co.  64:  8  Co.  141.  6: 
Cro.  Jac.  280.  ^89 :  2  Bulst.  64.  237.  256.  If  a  ca.  sa.  issue 
after  a  year  and  a  day,  without  suing  out  a  scire  facias,  this 
error  will  not  excuse  the  sheriff  in  an  escape.  Cro.  Car.  288 : 
Salk.  273.  But  though  a  sheriff  may  not  take  advantage  of  an 
erroneous  process,  yet  ne  shall  of  a  void  process,  on  which  it  is 
no  escape  to  let  a  prisoner  go. 

If  at  the  petition  of  A.  and  the  rest  of  the  creditors  of  B.  a 
commission  under  the  statutes  against  bankrupts  is  issued  out 
against  B.,  and  thereupon  the  commissioners  sit  and  offer  inter- 
rogatories to  C,  and  he  refuses  to  he  examined,  and  by  them  is 
thereupon  committed  to  prison,  and  the  gaoler  suffers  him  to 
escape,  as  the  commissioners  had  sufficient  authority  to  commit, 
and  A.  was  prdudiced  by  the  escape,  he  may  maintain  an 
action  against  the  gaoler.  1  Rol.  Rep.  47:  Moor,  83^.  pL 
1123.  iS.  C. 

The  sheriff  cannot  be  charged  with  an  escape  before  he  had 
the  party  in  actual  custody  by  a  legal  authority ;  and  therefore 
if  an  officer,  having  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  man,  see  him  shut 
up  in  a  house,  and  challenge  him  as  his  prisoner,  but  never 
actually  have  him  in  his  custody,  and  the  party  get  free,  the 
officer  cannot  be  charged  with  an  escape.    Bro.  Escape,  22. 

But  if  A.  is  arrested,  and  in  the  actual  custody  of  the 
sheriff,  and  afterwards  another  writ  is  delivered  to  bun  at  the 
suit  of  J.  S.  upon  the  delivery  of  the  writ.  A.,  by  construc- 
tion of  law,  is  immediately  in  the  sheriffs  custody,  without  an 
actual  arrest ;  and  if  he  escapes,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  that 
he  was  arrested  by  virtue  of  the  second  writ,  which  is  the  ope- 
ration it  has  by  law,  and  not  according  to  the  fact.  5  Co.  89. 
But  where  the  sheriff,  not  having  actually  arrested  a  defendant, 
but  accepted  the  undertaking  of  an  attorney  to  put  in  bail,  who 
put  in  bail,  and  the  sheriflThad  returned  a  cepi  corpus,  held 
per  Lord  Mansfield  at  the  Surrey  asssisiss,  summer  1 775,  in  Hods- 
son  V.  Akerman,Esq.  that  the  sheriff  was  not  liable,  upon  a  wnt 
of  non  est  inventus,  on  another  process,  to  an  action,  either  for 
an  escape  or  a  false  return,  or  for  negligence  in  not  takine  the 
defendimt,  no  actual  ne^igence  being  proved ;  and  the  plaintiff 
was  nonsuited. 

The  sheriff  having  a  writ  agaiiist  G.  B.,  arrested  M.  B.,  who 
was  the  real  debtor,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  contracting  the 
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debt,  represented  himself  as  G.  B.  It  was  held  that  the  sheriff 
having  been  informed  of  these  circumstances  while  he  had  the 
real  debtor  in  his  custody,  was  not  bound  to  detain  him,  and 
therefore  was  not  liable  to  an  action  for  an  escape.  Magnatf 
V.  Bridges,  1  Barn,  Sf^  A.  647*  fiut  where  the  sheriff  arrested 
a  defendant  within  a  liberty  where  particular  officers  had  the 
privilege  of  executing  writs,  and  Uiere  was  no  non  omiltas 
clause  in  the  writ,  so  that  the  sheriff  was  not  justified  as 
against  the  owner  of  the  franchise  in  making  the  arrest,  it 
was  held  that  he  was  liable  for  an  escape  for  letting  the  de« 
fendant  go  while  within  the  liberty.  Piggoil  v.  Wilkes,  S  Bam, 
Sf  A.  502. 

If  a  |>erson  out  upon  bail  renders  himself  in  discharge  of  his 
bail,  and  a  reddidit  se  is  entered  in  the  judge's  book,  and  a 
commitiilur  filed  in  the  office,  and  the  prisoner  afterwards 
escapes;  yet  if  no  notice  was  given  to  the  marshal  of  such 
render,  or  any  entry  made  of  the  commitment  in  his  book,  the 
prisoner  shall  not  be  deemed  in  custody  so  as  to  charge  the 
marshal  with  an  escape ;  but  it  seems  this  matter  cannot  be 
insisted  upon  after  trial.     1  Salk.  272,  S.     Fide  post. 

It  hath  been  held,  that  entering  a  commiitiiur  upon  the  roll 
was  not  sufficient  to  charge  the  marshal  with  any  escape, 
without  proving  an  actual  imprisonment :  but  that  proving  the 
party  to  be  actually  in  prison,  though  there  be  no  entry  made 
in  the  marshal's  hook,  is  sufficient.     1  Sid,  220 :  1  Keb,  775. 

And  now,  for  the  greater  security  of  creditors,  and  the  better 
to  enable  them  to  prove  the  actual  custody  of  the  prisoner,  it 
is  enacted,  by  stat.  8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  27-  §  9-  "  That  if  any  one, 
desiring  to  charge  any  person  with  any  action  or  execution, 
shall  desire  to  be  informed  by  the  marshal  or  warden,  or  their 
respective  deputies,  or  by  any  other  keeper  of  any  other  prison, 
whether  such  person  be  a  prisoner  in  his  custody,  or  not,  the 
said  marshal  or  warden,  or  such  other  keeper,  shall  give  a  true 
note  in  writing  thereof,  to  the  person  so  requesting  the  same, 
or  to  his  lawful  attorney,  upon  demand  at  his  office  for  that 
purpose,  or  in  default  thereof,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50/., 
and  if  such  marshal  or  warden,  or  their  respective  deputy,  &c. 
exercising  the  said  office,  or  other  keeper,  &c.  of  any  other 
prison,  shall  give  a  note  in  writing  that  such  person  is  an 
actual  prisoner  in  his  or  their  custody,  every  such  note  shall  be 
taken  as  a  sufficient  evidence  that  such  person  was  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  in  actual  custody." 

A  commiitiiur  upon  the  roll  is  good  evidence  in  escape, 
without  an  entry  in  the  marshal's  book.     Ld,  Haym.  705. 

2.  What  Degree  of  Liberttf,  or  going  at  large,  shall  be 
deemed  an  Escape, — Every  person  in  prison  by  process  of  law 
is  to  be  kept  in  salvd  el  arctd  custodia,  in  order  to  compel  them 
the  more  speedily  to  pay  their  debts,  and  make  satisfaction  to 
their  creditors.  Phwd.  S6:  S  Co.  44:  2  Inst.  SSI:  1  RoL 
Ab.  806. 

A  prisoner  in  execution  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
gaol;  for  if  he  goes  out,  though  he  returns  again,  it  is  an  escape. 
3  Rep.  43,  44:  2  Inst.  360.  381.  And  yet  in  London,  by 
special  custom  there,  in  sopie  cases  the  prisoner  may  go  abroad 
with  his  keeper,  and  it  will  be  no  escape.  Ibid. — See  Hob. 
202.  Where  the  justice  of  the  court,  and  plaintiff  in  the  suit, 
agree  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  at  liberty,  and  he  go  out  and 
return  at  his  time,  it  is  no  escape :  but  this  may  not  be  without 
the  sherifi''s  consent.     X)yer,  275. 

If  therefore  a  defendant  being  taken  in  execution,  be  after- 
wards seen  at  large,  for  any  the  shortest  time,  even  before  the 
return  of  the  writ,  this  is  an  escape.  2  Bl.  Rep.  1048 :  and 
see  1  Bos.  4*  Pull,  24.  that  a  defendant  so  taken  in  execution 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  about  even  with  an  officer. 

Persons  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet  prisons  are  to  be 
actually  detained  within  the  said  prisons ;  and  if  they  escape 
action  of  debt  lies  against  the  warden,  &c.  1  R,  2.  c,  12. 
But  now  the  marshal  or  warden  grant  the  liberty  of  the  rules 
to  such  as  they  think  proper  (not  criminally  charged),  on  proper 
security.  Keepers  of  those  prisons  suffering  prisoners,  either 
updu  contempt  or  mesne  process,  or  in  execution,  to  be  out  of 
the  rules  (except  on  rule  of  court,  &c),  are  guilty  of  an  escape; 


and  persons  conniving  at  an  escape  shall  forfeit  500/1  &c.  by 
8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  27.  And  by  this  statute,  where  any  prisoner 
in  execution  escapes,  the  creditor  may  have  any  other  new 
execution  against  him. 

If  the  bailiff  of  a  liberty,  who  has  the  return  and  execution 
of  writs,  remove  a  prisoner  taken  in  execution  to  the  county- 
gaol,  situated  out  of  tlie  liberty,  and  there  deliver  him  into 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  this  is  an  escape  for  which  an  action 
of  debt  lies.     2  Term  Rep.  5. 

If  a  plaintiff  by  word  license  the  sheriff  to  deliver  the  pri- 
soner, no  action  wiU  lie  for  this  as  an  escape.     27  H.  8.  24. 

If  there  be  an  escape  by  the  plaintiff's  consent,  when  he  did 
not  intend  it,  the  law  is  hard  that  the  debt  should  be  thereby 
discharged ;  as  where  one  was  in  execution  in  B.  R.  and  some 
proposals  being  made  to  the  plaintiff  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
seeing  there  was  some  likelihood  of  an  accommodation,  the 
plaintiff  consented  to  a  meeting  in  a  certain  place  in  London, 
and  desired  the  prisoner  might  be  there,  who  came  accordingly: 
this  was  held  to  be  an  escape  with  the  plaintiff's  consent,  and 
he  could  never  after  be  in  execution  at  his  suit  for  the  same 
matter.     2  Mod.  136, 

It  hath  been  adjudged  no  escape  to  let  a  prisoner  go  where 
the  sheriff  hath  the  prisoner  in  custody,  if  it  be  before  the 
return  of  the  writ :  it  is  sufficient  if  the  officer  have  the  party 
at  the  return  of  the  writ,  &c.  Moor,  299:  1  Salk.  401 :  2  Nels. 
739,  740.  See  post,  II.  Yet  it  hath  been  held,  that  where  a 
habeas  corpus  is  granted  to  bring  a  person  into  court,  if  the 
sheriff  on  the  way  let  him  go  at  large  in  the  county,  or  carry 
him  round  about  a  great  way,  &c.  it  will  be  an  escape.  1  Med, 
11 6.  And  an  escape  in  one  place  is  an  escape  in  all  places; 
for  a  prisoner  being  once  escaped,  and  at  large,  it  shall  be 
intended  he  is  confined  to  no  place.  1  Lil,  Abr.  537*  Com- 
mitting the  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  to  prison,  was  held  an 
escape  in  law  of  all  the  prisoners  there.     See  Style,  375. 

A  sheriff  who  carries  a  prisoner  taken  in  execution  to  a 
lock-up  house  within  his  own  bailiwick,  and  keeps  him  there 
14  days  before  the  return  of  the  writ,  is  not  thereby  guilty  of 
an  escape.     4  W.  P.  Taunt.  608. 

If  a  woman,  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  marries  her  pri- 
soner, or  if  a  sheriff,  &c.  marries  a  woman  in  execution  with 
him,  in  either  case  it  will  be  deemed  an  escape  in  law. 
Phwd.  17. 

If  a  man  hath  judgment  against  two  persons,  and  both  are 
taken  in  execution,  if  the  sheriff  suffer  one  of  them  to  escape, 
he  shall  be  answerable  for  the  whole  debt,  though  he  hath  one 
of  them  still  in  custody.  1  RoL  Ab,  810.  But  in  an  action 
on  the  case,  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Surrey, for  an  escape 
of  one  of  two  defendants,  under  very  favourable  circumstances 
for  the  officer,  his  lordship  led  it  to  the  jury  whether  they 
would  find  the  whole  of  plaintiff's  debt  in  damages,  or  only 
half,  and  the  jury  found  only  half. 

By  Stat.  Sand  9  W,  3.  c,  27.  $  8.  it  is  enacted,  " That  if 
the  marshal  or  warden  for  the  time  being,  or  their  respective 
deputy  or  deputies,  or  other  keeper  or  keepers  of  any  other 
prison  or  prisons,  shall,  after  one  day's  notice  in  writing  given 
for  that  purpose,  refuse  to  show  any  prisoner  committed  in 
execution  to  the  creditor  at  whose  suit  such  prisoner  was  com- 
mitted or  charged,  or  to  his  attorney,  every  such  refusal  shall 
be  adjudged  to  be  an  escape  in  law." 

3.  Wkat  Persons  are  answerable  Jbr  an  Escape, — In  civil 
actions  the  riieriff  is  to  answer  for  the  escape  of  his  baiHff :  as 
the  bailiff  is  for  that  of  his  servant ;  and  action  on  the  case  ties 
against  the  sheriff  for  an  escape  upon  mesne  proc^,  becauwe 
ike  plaintiff  is  prejudiced  in  his  suit  by  it.  Cro.  EUz,  623. 625: 
1  Danv.  Abr.  183. — See  also  Cro.Jac.  419:  Dyer,  241.— See 
Bull,  Ni.  Pri.  59,  60.  Where  a  person  is  in  custody  on  mesne 
process,  and  being  outlawed  after  judgment  at  the  suit  of 
another,  the  judgment-creditor  brine;s  a  warrant  on  a  caoias 
tdlagatum,  and  delivers  it  to  the  sheriff's  officer,  who  hath  nim 
in  custody;  if  the  officer  afterwards  permits  the  person  to 
escape,  though  he  refuse  to  execute  the  warrant,  the  sheriff  is 
chargeable  in  action  on  the  case.     5  Rep.  89. 
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Wkere  one  has  the  custody  of  a  gaol  of  freehold  or  inhe- 
ritance^ and  commits  it  to  another  person,  who  is  insufficient, 
the  superior  is  answerable  for  all  escapes  suffered  by  his 
inferior ;  but  if  the  inferior  be  sufficient,  the  action  should  be 
brought  against  him,  and  not  against  the  superior.  See  9  Co. 
98:  2  J<m.  60:  2  Lev.  158:  1  Vent.  314:  2  Mod.  119: 
4  R^.  98. 

Also  by  Stat.  8  and  9  W.  S.  c.  27-  §  1 1.  it  is  enacted,  "  That 
the  offices  of  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  prison  and  warden 
of  the  Fleet  shall  be  executed  by  the  several  persons  to  whom 
the  inheritance  of  the  prisons,  prison-houses,  &c.  of  the  said 
prisons,  or  either  of  them,  shall  then  belong  respectively  in  his 
or  their  respective  proper  person,  &c,  or  by  their  sufficient 
deputies ;  for  which  deputies,  and  for  all  forieitures,  escapes, 
and  other  misdemeanors  in  their  offices  by  such  deputies  per- 
mitted, &c.,  the  said  person  in  whom  die  aforesaid  inheri- 
tances respectively  are,  shall  be  answerable ;  and  the  profits 
and  inheritances  of  the  said  offices  riiall  be  sequestered,  &c.  to 
make  satisfaction  for  such  forfeitures,  escapes,  &c  respectively, 
as  if  permitted.  See  by  the  persons  themselves,  in  whom  the 
respective  inheritance  of  the  said  prisons  shall  then  be." 

A  prisoner  escapes  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  Marshalsea, 
or  the  Fleet ;  the  keeper  of  the  prison  out  of  which  he  escaped 
is  to  be  charged  with  it :  but  if  the  escape  be  from  either  of  the 
Gmipters,  the  action  must  be  brought  against  the  sheriffs  of 
London.     Lhfer,  278 :  3  Rep.  52. 

By  1  Annet  si.  2.  c.  6.  whereby  persons  prisoners  in  the 
Queen's  Bendi  or  the  Fleet,  either  in  execution  or  upon  mesne 
process,  or  upon  any  contempt,  in  not  performing  orden  or 
decrees  made  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  escape,  may  be 
retaken  by  warmnt  as  therein  mentioned,  and  committed  to 
the  gaol  of  the  county  where  they  are  taken ;  it  is  enacted 
(§  2.)  that  if  such  persons  so  retaken  shall  at  any  time  escape 
out  of  the  gaol  to  which  they  are  so  committed,  the  sheriff  in 
whose  custody  they  were  shall  be  liable  for  such  escape,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  escape. 

By  §  S.  the  bail  of  prisoners  may  have  writs  to  such  sheriff 
commanding  him  to  detain  the  prisoners  so  retaken  in  dis- 
charge of  his  bail ;  and  if  such  sheriff  or  his  d^uties  sufier 
such  prisoners  to  escape,  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  actions 
as  the  marshal  and  warden  of  the  Bench  and  Fleet  prisons  are 
liable  to  for  permitting  escapes  of  persons  rendered  in  discharge 
of  their  baiL 

By  Stat.  5  Anne^  c.  9*  §  4^  if  any  person  in  custody,  for  nai  per* 
forming  any  decree  in  Chancery,  ^.  escape,  the  party  for  wnom 
the  money  \&  decreed  may  have  the  same  remedy  against  the 
sheriff,  as  if  the  prisoner  had  been  in  custody  on  execution. 
But  an  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money  is  in  th^  nature 
of  a  mesne  process ;  and  if  a  party  in  custody  under  it  escape, 
and  then  return  into  custody  before  the  return  of  the  writ,  it 
Is  not  an  escape.     Lends  v.  Morland,  2  Bam.  4*  A.  56. 

Action  of  escape  against  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  for  an 
escape  upon  mesne  process ;  the  prisoner  returns  to  the  Fleet 
the  same  day,  and  the  plaintiff  afterwards  proceeds  to  final 
judgment  against  him,  yet  the  action  lies  against  the  warden. 
1  frils.  293.  In  an  escape  upon  mesne  process  out  of  the 
borouffh  court,  brought  in  B.  R.  against  the  bailiff  thereof,  the 
defendant  shall  not  take  advantage  in  B.  R.  of  any  error  in  the 
process  below.     1  Wils.  255. 

Action  of  escape  will  not  lie  against  the  executor  or  admi- 
nistrator of  a  sheriff,  &c.  for  an  escape,  because  it  was  personal, 
tod  moriiur  cum  persona :  but  it  may  be  otherwhw  if  there  be 
a  judgment  recovered  against  the  sheriff  before  he  died.  Dyer, 
322.     See  post.  III.  2. 

If  there  are  two  sheriffs  of  the  same  place,  and  an  action  of 
eescape  is  brought  against  them  both,  if  one  of  them  dies,  yet 
the  writ  shall  not  abate ;  for  it  being  in  nature  of  a  trespass, 
and  merely  personal,  the  party  can  only  have  remedy  against 
the  survivor.  Cro.  Eiiz.  o25.  But  the  death  should  be  sug- 
gested on  the  roll.     8  and  9  fV.  3.  c.  11.  $  7. 

An  old  sheriff  omits  turning  over  a  prisoner  in  execution  to 


the  new  sheriff,  it  is  said  to  be  an  escape;  so  where  there  are 
two  executions  against  a  man,  and  in  the  indenture  of  turning 
over  mention  is  made  but  of  one,  &c.     3  Rep.  71- 

But  a  new  sheriff  is  not  answerable  for  the  escape  of  a 
debtor,  taken  in  execution,  and  removed  to  London  by  habeas 
corpnu  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  and  not  delivered  over  to 
him  by  indenture.     \  M.S^  M.  34. 

A  ^riff  who  takes  a  bail  bond,  and  on  enquiry  denies  that 
he  has  taken  one,  cannot  be  therefore  sued  for  an  escape. 
5  W.  P.  Taunt.  325. 

II.  Of  the  Difference  between  voluntary  and  negligent  Es- 
capes;  and  Escapes  on  Mesne  Process,  and  Executum. — There 
are  two  kinds  of  escapes ;  voluntary  and  negligent :  Voluntary 
is  when  one  arrests  another  for  felony,  or  other  crime,  and  lets 
him  go  by  consent ;  in  which  case  the  party  that  permits  the 
escape  is  esteemed  guilty  of  the  crime  committed,  and  must 
answer  for  it.  Negligent  escape,  is  when  one  is  arrested,  and 
afterwards  escapes  against  the  will  oi  him  that  arrested  him, 
or  had  him  in  custody ;  and  is  not  pursued  by  fresh  suit,  and 
taken  again  before  the  party  pursuing  hath  lost  sight  of  him. 
Cromp.  Jus.  S6.  And  for  these  negligent  escapes,  the  gaoler, 
&c  is  to  be  fined.  One  negligent  escape  will  not  amount  to  a 
forfeiture  of  a  gaoler's  office,  as  one  voluiUary  one  will ;  but 
many  negligent  escapes  wiU  do  it :  and  the  fine  for  suffering  a 
negligent  escape  of  a  person  attainted,  was  by  the  common  law 
of  course  100/.  and  in  other  cases  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
3  Lev.  288 :  2  Lev.  81.  See  post,  as  to  Escapes  in  Criminal 
Cases. 

If  any  prisoner  escapes  who  was  in  execution,  his  creditors 
may  retake  him  by  cap.  ad  satis fac,  or  bring  action  of  debt  on 
the  judffinent,  or  a  scire  facias  against  him,  &c  1  Vent^ 
269 :  3  Salk.  160.  If  a  man  escapes  with  the  consent  of  the 
gaoler,  in  a  civil  case,  he  cannot  retake  him.  3  Rep.  32.  52 : 
1  Sid.  330.  But  the  plaintiff  may  retake  him  at  any  time. 
Stat.  Sand9W'  3.  c.  27. 

If  the  plaintiff  permit  the  prisoner  to  escape,  he  cannot 
afterwards  retake  him ;  and  if  the  body  and  goods,  &c.  of  a 
conusor  are  taken  in  execution  upon  a  statute-merchant,  if  the 
oonusee  agree  that  he  shall  go  at  large,  it  is  a  discharge  of  the 
whole  execution,  and  the  conusor  shall  have  his  lands  again : 
it  is  otherwise  if  the  sheriff  had  permitted  him  to  escape,  the 
execution  on  the  lands  would  not  be  discharged.  2  Nels. 
Abr.  737. 

A  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  permissive  and  n^^ 
ligent  escapes,  with  respect  to  the  sheriff;  for  if  a  sheriff  suflSr 
a  prisoner  voluntarily  to  go  at  large,  the  sheriff  cannot  retake 
him  even  upon  fresh  suit ;  and  u  he  does,  the  prisoner  may 
have  an  action  of  trespass  against  him.     Carter,  212. 

And  if  after  a  voluntary  escape  the  sheriff  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  the  amount  of  his  debt,  neither  the  sheriff  nor  his 
officer  can  maintain  any  action  against  the  defendant  for  the 
money  thus  paid.     8  East,  17L 

An  escape  from  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  without 
the  marshal's  knowledge,  is  not  a  vduntary  escape.  2  Term 
Rep.  126. 

If  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
or  any  other  who  hath  the  keeping  of  prisons  in  fee,  suflfer  a 
voluntary  escape,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  office.  3  Mod.  146: 
Carter,  212.  And  there  is  likewise  a  further  penalty  of  500^ 
added  by  8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  27-  above-mentioned.  ^ 

B.  being  in  custody  at  the  suit  of  A.,  in  a  joint  action  against 
B.  and  C,  B.  justifies  bail  in  an  action  entitled  by  mistake 
A.  V.  B.,  and  a  rule  so  entitled  is  served  on  the  marshal  of 
K.  B.,  who  thereupon  discharges  B.  out  of  custody ;  he  not 
being  charged  in  custody  in  any  more  than  one  action  at  the 
suit  of  A. ;  the  Court  of  K.  B.  held  that  the  marshal  was  liable 
in  an  action  for  an  escape.    5  EaH's  Rep.  292. 

There  is  this  difierence  between  an  escape  on  mesne  process 
and  execution :  if  the  sheriff  arrest  a  person  on  mesne  process, 
and  he  is  rescued  by  J.  S.,  he  may  return  the  rescue,  and  such 
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return  is  good,  and  no  action  of  escape  lies  against  him  after 
such  return;  but  the  court  will  issue  process  against  such 
rescuer,  or  fine  him ;  for  in  this  case,  though  the  sheriff  may, 
yet  he  is  not  obliged  to  raise  the  posse  comiiaius.  1  Rol.  Ab. 
807 :  1  Jem.  207 :  I  RoL  Rep.  388 :  3  Lev.  46*.  But  after 
judgment  on  a  capias  ad  saiisfaciendum,  the  sheriff  cannot 
return  a  rescue,  for  in  such  case  the  sheriff  is  obliged  to  raise 
the  posse  comitatus,  if  needful,  and  therefore,  if  he  return  a 
rescue,  an  action  of  escape  lies,  or  a  new  capias;  for  the  return 
of  an  ineffectual  execution  is  as  none.  I  RoL  Ab.  837 :  Cro. 
Car.  240.  255:  8  Co.  42 — See  Ni.  Pri.  59,  60:  6  Rep.  51 : 
Cro.  Eliz.  868 :  and  this  Dictionary,  tit.  Rescue. 

If  a  sheriff  having  arrested  a  defendant  on  mesne  process, 
keep  him  in  hb  custody  after  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  then 
carry  him  to  prison,  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case  as 
for  an  escape,  if  the  jury  find  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  been 
delayed  or  prejudiced  in  his  suit.     5  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  37. 

III.  1.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  'Action  to  be  brought  for  an 
Escape. — At  common  law  the  plaintiff  had  no  remedy  against 
the  snerifffor  an  escape,  whether  upon  mesne  process  or  in  exe- 
cution, but  by  special  action    upon  the  case.     2  Imt.  382: 

1  Shaw,  176:  2  Saund.  34:  Hard.  30. 

But  now  by  an  equitable  construction  of  Westm.  2.  13  Ed.  1. 
c.  11.  action   of  debt  is  given   against  the  sheriff;  and  see 

2  H.  Black.  108;  and  by  stat.  I.  Ric.  2.  c.  12.  against  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet  (which  extends  to  all  gaolers  and  keepers 
of  prisons,  though  infants  or  feme  coverts,  2  hist.  382.)  for 
escapes  in  execution. 

The  plaintiff,  at  his  election,  may  maintain  either  an  action 
upon  the  case,  or  debt,  for  an  escape  in  execution.  Cro.  Jac. 
361.  533.  619 :  Cro.  Eliz.  877 :  Di/er,  278.  b.    See  1  Jon.  144: 

1  Sid.  364.  S.  C. 

If  a  prisoner  in  custody  upon  a  capias  utlagatum  is  sufiered 
to  escape,  the  plaintiff  may  either  maintain  an  action  qui  tarn 
against  the  sheriff,  or  bring  an  action  of  debt  i^inst  him,  in 
his  own  right     Cro.  Jac.  36 1.  533.  619:  Cro.  Eliz.  877- 

An  action  of  escape  is  not  a  local  action,  and  therefore  if 
one  escape  out  of  the  Marshalsea,  which  is  in  Surrey,  the 
action  may  be  laid  in  Middlesex.  Dyer,  278.  b.  See  1  Jon. 
144:  1  Sid.  364,.  S,C. 

It  is  usual 'now,  on  an  escape  on  mesne  process,  to  declare 
against  the  sheriff,  &c  in  case :  on  execution,  in  debt. 

The  distinction  seems  now  to  be  thus  settled. — If  a  sheriff 
or  gaoler  suffers  a  prisoner,  who  is  taken  upon  mesne  process, 
to  escape,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case.  Cro.  Eliz. 
625 :  Comb.  69. — But  if,  after  judgment,  a  gaoler  or  sheriff 
permits  a  debtor  to  escape,  who  is  charged  in  execution  for  a 
certain  sum,  the  debt  immediately  becomes  hb  own,  and  he 
b  compellable  by  action  of  debt,  being  for  a  sum  liquidated 
and   ascertained,  to  satbfy  the  creditor  hb  whole  demand. 

2  Inst.  382. 

In  debt  against  the  sheriff  or  gaoler  for  an  escape,  the  jury 
cannot  give  a  less  sum  than  a  creditor  would  have  recovered 
against  the  prisoner,  viss.  the  sum  indorsed  on  the  writ,  and  the 
legal  fees  of  execution.  2  Term  Rep.  126.  But  see  2  Anst. 
522.  where  it  was  decided  that  he  b  answerable  for  the  debt 
which  shall  be  proved,  not  merely  for  that  sworn  to. 

In  the  case  of  an  escape  on  mesne  process,  the  sheriff  b  not 
necessarily  liable  for  the  whole  debt,  but  only  for  the  damage 
really  sustained.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  can  recover  against 
another  party,  thb  b  a  ground  of  deduction  from  the  damage. 
1  M.  ^  Rob.  227. 

The  nominal  plaintiff  in  ejectment,  in  whose  name  the 
mesne  profits  have  been  recovered,  may  sue  for  an  escape  of 
the  defendant  in  execution  thereon.  2  Maul.  4*  Selw.  Rep. 
473. 

An  adminbtratrix  may  maintain  an  action  in  her  own  name 
against  the  marshal  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  in  execution 
on  a  judgment  obtained  by  her  as  adminbtratrix.  2  Tei'm 
Rep.  126. 


An  action  of  debt  will  lie  against  the  gaoler  for  the  escape 
of  a  prisoner  in  execution,  though  the  escape  was  without  his 
knowledge ;  in  such  case  he  can  avail  himself  of  nothing  but 
the  act  of  God,  or  the  king's  enemies  as  an  excuse.  2  H. 
Blackst.  103. 

2.  Of  the  Manner  of  laying  it. — In  thb  action  it  b  not  neces- 
sary to  set  forth  all  the  formalities  required  by  law  in  other 
cases.     Cro.  Eliz.  877*     See  2  Show,  424. 

Therefore,  if  upon  a  judgment  obtained  by  the  testator,  the 
executor  brings  a  scire jadas,  and  has  judgment,  whereupon  a 
capias  ad  satisfac.  issues,  and  B.  b  arrested,  and  suffered  to 
escape,  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  the  sheriff  for  thb 
escape,  may  declare  briefly  upon  the  judgment  in  the  scire 
facias,  without  showing  the  gradual  proceedings  at  length*  at 
b  usually  done  in  an  action  of  debt  upon  a  judgment.  Cartk. 
148,  149:  3  Mod.  324.  S.  C:  Cro.  Eliz,  877. 

So  if  a  defendant  b  arrested  on  a  special  capias,  founded  on 
an  original  returnable  in  B.  R.  in  action  fat  hb  escape,  it  b  noC 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  original. 

If  the  plaintiff  declares  tlmt  he  sued  out  a  writ  a£  exocufcion 
against  J.  S.  without  setting  forth  any  judgment,  and  that 
the  defendant  suffered  him  to  escape;  thb  b  an  incurable 
fault ;  for  by  thb  means  he  lost  the  benefit  of  pleading  mtl  tid 
record,  which  he  might  do  if  the  plaintiff  had  set  forth  the 
judgment.  1  Saund.  37,  38:  I  Lev.  19I:  and  1  Sid.  306. 
S.  C.     See  tit.  Debt. 

If  A.  recovers  against  B.  as  executor,  and  has  him  in  exe- 
cution, and  the  shenff  suffers  hira  to  escape,  the  action  must  be 
bronght  as  executor  in  the  detinet  only,  and  not  in  the  debei 
and  detinet.     1  Lntw.  893:  Comb.  114.  S.  C. 

If  the  plaintiff  declares  that  the  prisoner  was  committed, 
and  escaped,  but  does  not  say,  vrout  patet  per  recordum  ;  yet, 
upon  a  general  demurrer,  this  snail  be  good ;  for  the  gist  of  the 
action  was  the  escape,  and  the  commitment  only  inducement. 
2  Salk.  565 :  5  Mod.  8.  S.  C.     See  3  Lev.  393. 

If  in  escape  the  plaintiff  declares,  that  he  had  J.  S.  and  hb 
wife  in  execution,  and  that  the  defendant  suffei^  them  to 
escape,  and  the  iury  find  specially,  that  the  husband  only  was 
taken  in  execution  (it  being  for  a  debt  due  from  the  wife  before 
coverture),  and  that  he  escaped:  thb  is  sufficient,  and  the 
plaintiff  shall  have  judgment ;  for  the  substance  of  the  issue  b 
found,  though  not  pursuant  to  the  declaration.     1  Sid.  5. 

So  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  escape  of  A.,  where  the 
jury  found  that  A.  was  taken  by  J.  S.  the  former  sheriff,  and 
not  by  the  defendant,  the  present  sheriff;  but  finding  that  he 
was  legally  in  hb  custody,  and  that  he  suffered  him  to  escape, 
the  plaintiff  had  judgment.     Cro.  Jac.  380. 

Undir  a  count  for  a  voluntary  escape,  the  plaintiff  may  give 
evidence  of  a  negligent  escape :  and  the  defendant  may  p4ead  a 
re-taking  on  a  fresh  pursuit  to  such  count  without  traversing 
the  voluntary  escape.    Id.  Ibid. 

In  debt  for  an  escape  against  the  sheriff,  the  indorsement  of 
non  est  inventus  on  the  ca.  sa.  b  sufficient  evidence  of  its  having 
been  delivered  to  him.  But  a  legal  arrest  must  be  proved  in 
such  action.     Cowp.  63. 

By  the  stat.  8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  27.  $  12.  it  b  enacted,  "  That 
it  sludl  be  lawful  for  any  person  having  cause  of  action  against 
the  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  upon  bill  filed  in  the  courts  of 
Common  Pleas  or  Exchequer  against  the  warden,  and  a  rule 
being  given  to  plead  thereto,  to  be  out  eight  days  at  most  after 
filing  such  bill,  to  sisn  judgment  against  the  warden,  unless 
he  plead  to  the  bill  within  three  days  after  such  rule  b  out.** 

A  bill  could  not  formeriy  be  filed  against  the  warden  for  an 
escape  in  vacation  time.  6  Taunt.  34tJ.  But  thb  b  now 
remedied  by  the  59  G.  3.  c.  64. 

By  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  e.  42.  §  3.  the  time  for  bringing  an  action 
for  an  escape  b  limited  to  tl^ee  years  after  the  then  session  of 
Parliament,  or  to  six  years  after  Uie  cause  of  such  action. 

IV.  Of  the  Party's  Defence  sued  for  the  Escape ;  amd 
therein  of  pleading  fresh  Suit.^U  the  prison  takes  fire^  by 
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metiis  whereof  the  prisoners  escape^   this  shall  excuse  the 
iherifiy  and  he  may  well  plead  it     1  RoL  Ah.  808. 

So  if  the  prison  is  broke  by  the  kingi  enemies,  this  shall 
excuae  the  sheriff,  for  he  can  have  no  remedy  over  against 
them.     4  C^  14:  1  Rol.Ab.  808. 

But  if  the  prison  was  broke  by  rebels  and  traitors,  the  king's 
subjectSy  Ms  riiall  not  excuse  bun,  for  he  may  have  his  remedy 
over  against  these.    Ibid. 

But  if  a  mob  riotously  and  by  force  demolish  a  gaol^  by 
whidi  the  debtors  escape,  the  sheriff  or  gaoler  is  answerable 
to  the  creditors.     4  T.  R.  789- 

In  an  action  of  debt  against  a  gaoler  for  the  escape  of  a 
prisoner  in  execution  (which  action  will  lie  though  the 
escape  were  without  the  knowledge  or  fault  of  the  goaler), 
in  sueh  case  the  gacder  can  avail  himself  of  nothing  but 
the  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies  as  an  excuse.  2  H. 
Biackst.  168. 

When  a  prisoner  tortiously  escapes  from  the  custody  of  the 
gaoler,  he  may  be  retaken ;  and  the  sheriff,  &c.  may  pursue  a 
person  escaping  into  that  or  any  other  county ;  and  if  he  re- 
takes the  prisoner  on  fresh  pursuit  before  action  brought,  it 
shall  excuse  the  sheriff,  for  there  the  prisoner  shall  be  said  to 
be  in  execution  sdlL  3  Rep.  44:  Cro.  Jac.  657  :  1  Jon.  144: 
1  RoL  Ab.  808.  And  where  the  sheriff  is  to  answer  the  debt 
and  damages  for  such  escape,  he  shall  have  his  counter  remedy 
against  the  party  escajnng ;  and  may  take  him  at  any  time  and 
puce,  and  imprison  him  till  he  hath  satisfied  the  sheriff  as 
much  as  he  hath  paid  to  the  plaintiff;  or  he  may  bring  an 
action  upon  the  case  against  the  prisoner,  and  so  relieve  him- 
self.    5  Rep.  52 :  Cro.  Eliz.  893. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  the  sheriff,  &c.  might  give  fresh 
pursuit  in   evidence,  and  need  not  have  pl^uled  it.     See 

1  Mod.  116:  I  Sid.  13. 

But  now,  by  stat.8  and9  ^.3.c.27*  §  6.  it  is  enacted,  ''  That 
no  retaking  on  fresh  pursuit  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  unless 
the  same  be  specially  pleaded ;  nor  shall  any  special  plea  be 
allowed,  unless  oath  be  first  made  in  writing  by  the  defendant, 
and  filed  in  the  proper  office  of  the  respective  courts,  that  the 
prisoner,  for  whose  escape  such  action  is  brought,  did,  wilhmU 
kis  consent,  privily,  or  knowledge,  make  such  escape ;  and  if 
such  aJQidavit  shall  at  any  time  afterwards  appear  to  be  false, 
and  the  defendant  shall  be  convicted  thereof  by  due  course  of 
law,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  500/.     See  tit.  Sheriff. 

A  voluntary  return  of  a  prisoner,  after  an  escape,  before 
action  brought,  is  equivalent  to  a  retaking  on  a  fresh  pursuit : 
but  it  must  be  pleaded.     2  Term  Rep.  126. 

Plea  that  if  the  prisoner  escaped  several  times  (without 
^Kcifying  them)  he  returned  as  often,  is  bad.     1  B,  Sp  P.^13. 

A  bailiff  who  has  arrested  a  prisoner  on  mesne  process,  may 
retake  him  before  the  return  of  the  writ,  though  he  volun- 
tarily permitted  him  to  escape  immediately  after  the  arrest. 

2  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  172.     But  see  contra  5  T.  R.  25. 

In  an  action  against  the  sheriff  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
on  mesne  process  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  because  he 
could  not  prove  any  debt  against  the  prisoner.  4  Term  Rep. 
JLB.611. 

Bail  put  in  after  the  term  in  which  the  writ  is  returnable, 
is  not  an  answer  to  an  action  against  the  sheriff  for  an  escape 
brought  before  bail  was  put  in.  Moses  v.  Norris,  Term  Rep. 
K.  B.  Mic.  56  G.  3.  397- 

A  bankrupt  having  escaped  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
marshal,  and  being  at  large,  surrender  to  a  commission  sub- 
sequently, if  sued,  and  receives  the  protection  conferred  by 
5  G.  2.  c.  30.  §  5.  he  may,  notwithstanding,  be  taken  and 
detained  in  custody  by  the  marshal.     I  B.  6jc  A.  308. 

So  where  a  party  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
marsha),  being  ccmvicted  of  a  conspiracy,  and  fined  and  impri- 
soned, and  after  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment,  but  before 
payment  of  the  fine,  he  escaped,  held  that  the  marshal  might 
kwfuUy  retake  him  whenever  he  could,  and  detain  him  till 
payment  of  the  fine.    So  if  the  escape  was  even  voluntary ; 


for  the  public  are  interested  in  the  completion  of  the  sentence 
1  Gow,  N.  P.  99. 

In  the  case  of  an  escape,  the  marshal,  if  served  with  the 
common  side-bar  rule  to  bring  the  defendant  into  court,  or 
give  an  acknowledgment  in  writing,  &c«,  must  give  notice  of 
the  escape  to  the  plaintiffs  attorney  within'  the  time  limited  by 
the  rule.     1  D.  ^  C.  550. 

(B.)    Escapes  in  Criminal  Cases. 

Escapes  in  criminal  cases  are  of  three  kinds:— 'by  the 
party  himself;  by  an  officer  or  other  person  having  the  cus- 
tody of  the  offender;  and  by  a  stranger:  for  which  last  kind 
see  tit.  Rescue. 

I.  I.  Of  an  Escape  by  the  Party  himself;  2.  C)fan  Escape 
suffered  bv  an   Officer,  ifc. ;   3.    Where  it  sJudl  be 
adjudged  voluntary,  and  where  Negligent. 
II.  Of  the  re-taking  of  the  Prisoner. 
Ill,*  1.  Hon  the  Officer  suffering  an  Escape  is  to  be  in' 
dieted ;  and  2.  How  the  Escape  is  to  be  tried  and 
adjudged. 
IV.  Of  the  Punishment  of,  1.  Voluntary,  and  2.  Negligent 
Escapes. 

1.  I.  Of  an  Escane  by  the  parly  himself — All  persons  being 
bound  to  submit  tnemselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  law, 
whoever  (after  being  lawfully  arrested)  remses  to  undergo  that 
imprisonment  which  the  law  thinks  fit  to  impose  on  him,  and 
frees  himself  from  it  before  such  time  as  he  is  delivered  by  due 
course  of  law,  though  he  does  not  use  any  force  or  violence,  is 
guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  punishable  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.    2  Hawk.  c.  17*  §  5 :  4  Comm.  129. 

2.  Of  an  Escape  suffered  by  an  Officer,  4^.— An  officer  is  not 
chargeable  with  the  escape  of  an  offender  unless  there  has  been 
an  ar.'tual  arrest.  Therefore  if  the  officer  only  see  a  roan  shut 
up  in  a  house,  and  challenge  him  as  his  prisoner,  but  never 
actually  have  him  in  his  custody,  and  the  party  get  free,  the 
officer  cannot  be  charged  with  an  escape.     2  Hawk.  c.  19.  §  1. 

A  gaoler  refusing  to  receive  a  person  arrested  by  the 
constable  for  felony,  whereby  he  is  let  go,  is  guilty  of  an 
escape;  but  there  must  be  an  actual  arrest;  which  arrest 
must  be  Justifiable  to  make  an  escape ;  for  if  it  be  for  a  sup- 
posed crime,  where  no  crime  was  committed,  and  the  party  is 
neither  indicted  nor  appealed,  &c  it  is  no  escape  to  sufier  a 
person  to  go  at  large.     Fitz.  Coron.  224 :  Bro.  Esca.  27,  28. 

1£  a  private  person  arrest  another  for  suspicion  of  felony, 
he  is  to  deliver  him  to  a  public  officer,  who  ought  to  have  the 
custody  of  him ;  for  if  he  let  him  go  it  will  be  an  escape. 
2.  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  19*  And  if  no  officer  will  receive  him,  he 
is  to  deliver  him  to  the  township  where  arrested,  or  get  him 
bailed. 

A.,  a  mere  private  man,  knows  B.  to  have  committed  felony, 
and  thereupon  arrests  him ;  he  is  lawfully  in  custody  of  A. 
until  he  be  discharged,  by  delivering  him  to  a  constable  or  com- 
mon gaol ;  and  therefore  if  he  voluntarily  suffers  such  person 
to  escape,  though  he  were  no  officer,  nor  B.  indicted,  it  is  felony 
in  A.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  he  never  takes  hira,  nor  attempts 
it,  and  lets  him  go.     1  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C.  594. 

A  private  person  is  equally  punishable  with  an  officer  for 
permitting  an  escape :  but  with  this  distinction,  if  a  felon 
escape  by  force  from  a  private  person,  the  latter  is  excused, 
because  he  cannot  raise  power  to  assist  him ;  but  an  officer  is 
not  wholly  excused,  because  he  may  take  sufficient  strength  to 
his  assistance,     i  Hale,60l. 

3.  Where  it  slutU  be  adjudged  Voluntary  ;  and  where  Negli" 
gent. — There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  wherever  an  officer,  who 
hath  the  custody  of  a  prisoner  charged  with  and  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence,  doth  knowingly  give  him  his  liberty,  with  an 
intent  to  save  him  either  from  his  trial  or  execution,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  voluntary  escape;  and  thereby  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  the  same  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  was  guilty  and 
stood  charged  with.     And  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir 
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Matthew  Hale,  that  in  some  cases  an  officer  may  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  such  escape,  who  hath  not  such  intent,  but  only 
means  to  give  his  prisoner  that  liberty  which,  by  the  law,  he 
hath  no  colour  of  right  to  give  him. 

A  negligent  escape  is  where  the  party  imprisoned  escapes 
against  the  will  of  the  officer,  and  is  not  freshly  pursued  and 
taken  before  he  is  lost  sight  of. 

If  the  gaoler  so  closely  pursue  the  prisoner,  who  flies  from 
him,  that  he  retake  him  without  losing  sight  of  him,  the  law 
looks  on  the  prisoner  so  far  in  his  power  SH  the  time,  as  not  to 
adjudge  such  a  flight  to  amount  at  all  to  an  escape;  but  if 
the  gaoler  once  lose  sight  of  the  prisoner,  and  afterwards  re- 
take him,  he  seems,  m  strictness,  to  be  guilty  of  an  escape ; 
and  d  forliori  therefore,  if  he  kill  him  in  the  pursuit,  he  is  in 
like  manner  guilty,  though  he  never  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
could  not  otherwise  take  him,  not  only  because  the  king 
loses  the  benefit  he  might  have  had  from  the  attainder  of  the 
prisoner,  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods,  &c.  but  also  because 
the  public  justice  is  not  so  well  satisfied  by  the  killing  him  in 
such  an  extra-judicial  manner.    2  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  19* 

And  if  a  person  in  custody  hang  or  drown  himself,  this  is 
considered  a  negligent  escape  in  the  gaoler  or  officer,  for  not 
using  more  precaution  to  prevent  »  prisoner  thus  making  away 
with  himself.  DaU.  c.  159-  So  also,  if  a  prisoner  break  a 
gaol,  this  seems  to  be  a  negligent  escape,  because  there  wanted 
either  due  strensth  in  the  saol  that  should  have  secured  him, 
or  due  vigilance  m  the  gaokr  that  should  have  prevented  it. 
1  Hale,  Soo.  It  would  be  competent,  however,  to  a  gaoler  or 
other  person  (charged  with  a  negligent  escape  under  such  cir- 
cumstances) to  show  that  due  vigilance  was  used  on  his  nart ; 
and  that  the  gaol  was  so  constructed  as  to  have  been  considered 
a  place  of  penect  security.     1  Ruu.  37  !• 

II.  Of  the  re'taking  rf  the  Prisoner. — It  seems  to  be 
deariy  agreed  by  all  the  books,  that  an  officer  making 
a  fredi  pursuit  after  a  prisoner,  who  hath  escaped  through 
his  neeliffence,  may  ret^e  him  at  any  time  after,  whether 
he  find  him  in  the  same  or  in  a  diJBTerent  county.  And 
it  is  said  generally  in  some  books,  that  an  officer  who 
hath  negligently  suffered  a  prisoner  to  escape,  may  retake 
him  wherever  he  finds  him,  without  mentioning  any  fresh 
pursuit:  and  indeed,  since  the  Uberty  gained  by  the  pri^ 
goner  is  wholly  owing  to  his  own  wrong,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  he  should  take  any  manner  of  aavantage  from  it.  But 
where  a  gaoler  hath  voluntarily  suffered  a  prisoner  to  escape, 
it  is  said  by  some  that  he  can  no  more  justify  the  retakmg 
him,  than  if  he  had  never  had  him  in  custody  before,  because 
by  his  own  free  consent  he  hath  admitted,  that  he  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  him.     Co.  Jac.  659. 

But  although  this  position  may  hold  in  cases  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment  in  civil  process,  yet  as  the  public  good  requires 
that  ofifenders  should  be  brought  to  justice,  it  would  hardly  be 
contended  at  the  present  day,  that  a  ga^er  who  had  volun- 
tarily suffered  a  prisoner  indicted  for  murder  to  escape,  should 
not  be  allowed  in  some  degree  to  redeem  his  offence  l^  retaking 
his  prisoner. 

Wherever  a  prisoner,  by  the  negligence  of  his  keeper,  gets 
so  far  out  of  his  power  that  the  keeper  loses  sight  of  him,  the 
keeper  is  finable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  notwithstanding 
he  retook  him  immediately  after;  fbr  it  seems  agreed,  that 
this  is  to  be  adjudged  a  negligent  escape,  which  implies  an 
offence,  and  consequently  that  it  must  be  punishaUe.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  in  an  action  against  a  gaoler  for  suffering 
one  arrested  in  a  civil  action  to  escape,  it  is  a  good  excuse  for 
the  gacder,  that,  before  the  action  brought,  he  took  the  pri- 
soner upon  Jresh  suit,  which  is  well  maintained  by  showing 
that  he  pursued  him  immediately  after  notice  of  the  escape, 
though  it  were  some  hours  af^r  it,  and  retook  him ;  but  it 
does  not  from  hence  follow,  that  the  like  excuse  will  serve  for 
the  negligent  escape  of  a  criminal,  because  this  is  an  offence 
against  the  puUic,  bat  the  other  is  only  a  private  damage  to 


the  party :  neither  will  it  be  a  hardship  to  the  officer  to  be 
exposed  to  such  punishment  as  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  shatt 
think  fit  to  impose  upon  him  for  the  ne^igent  escape  of  a 
criminal,  as  it  would  be  to  be  liaUe  to  an  action  of  escape,  Ibr 
suffering  a  person  in  his  custody,  in  a  dvil  action,  to  escape  ; 
for  that  in  the  former  case  the  court  would  moderate  bis  fine 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  matter,  and  wouU 
certainly  mitigate,  if  not  wholly  excuse  it,  if  be  should  tmt§x 
to  have  taken  all  reasonable  care :  but  in  the  other  <jfe,  ii  he 
should  be  liable  to  an  action  his  judgment  would  not  lie  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  but  he  wmild  be  bound  to  pay  the 
whole  debt  for  which  the  party  was  in  custody,  if  ihe  eac^pe 
should  be  adjudged  against  him.  However,  it  is  certain,  tlttS 
it  will  be  no  advantage  to  a  gacder  to  re-take  his  priaoner  whtg 
he  has  been  fined  for  the  escape,  as  is  shown  in  the  pceeedent 
section  of  Hawk.  P.  C,  also  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  excmc 
himself  by  killing  a  prisoner  in  the  pursuit,  thoo^  he  could 
not  possiUy  retake  him :  but  must,  in  such  case,  he  contented 
to  submit  to  such  a  fine  as  his  negligence  shall  appear  to  de- 
serve.   2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19- 

By  stats.  13  G.  3.  c.  31.  and  45  G.  3.  c.  9^.  to  render  more 
easy  tl^  apprehending  and  bringing  to  trial  offenders  eacaping 
from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  other,  and  aba 
from  one  county  to  the  other,  it  is  enacted,  that  offenders 
esciqnng  from  England  to  Scotland,  or  from  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland,  or  vioe  versd,  may  be  apprehended  and  conveyed  back 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  escaped. 

By  the  said  acta  13  G.  3.  c.  31.  and  45  G.  3.  c.  9^  persoat 
committing  offencea  in  one  county  may  be  pursued  and  ap- 
prehended in  any  other  county.     See  tits.  Justices,  Ireland. 

By  54  G.  3.  c.  186.  all  warrants  issued  in  Enf^and,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  may  be  ^eeuted  in  any  part  of  the  Unitad 
Kingdom. 

III.  1.  How  the  Officer  suffering  am  Esoape  is  to  be  im* 
dieted. — The  indictment  nnnt  expresdy  show,  tiiat  the  pafty 
was  actually  in  the  defendant's  custody  for  a  crime,  acCioB,  or 
commitment  for  it ;  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  aaj  dMt 
he  was  in  the  defendant's  custody,  and  charged  with  audi  a 
crime ;  for  that  a  person  in  custody  may  be  so  charged,  and 
yet  not  be  in  custody  by  reason  d  such  charge:  and  it  seems 
also,  that  every  such  indictment  must  eiqpressly  show  that  the 
prisoner  went  at  large.  Also  it  seems  necessary  to  d>ow  die 
time  when  the  offence  was  committed,  for  winch  the  par^ 
was  in  custody,  not  cmly  that  it  may  appear  that  it  waa  prior 
to  the  escape,  but  also  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  last 
eeneral  pardon.  Also  it  seems  dear,  that  every  indictment 
for  a  voluntary  escape  must  all^;e  that  the  defendant  Jekmiei 
and  voluntarii  A,  D.  ad  largum  ire  permisit;  and  must  also 
show  the  species  of  the  crime  for  which  the  pirty  was  inqiri- 
soned :  for  it  is  not  sufficirait  to  say  in  general,  that  he  waa  in 
custody  for  felony,  &c. 

The  crime  of  the  prisoner  escaping,  for  which  the  gaoler  is 
answerable,  must  be  such  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  eaeape; 
as  where  a  person  is  committed  for  dangerously  woundmg 
another,  it  is  trespass  only,  and  not  felony,  till  the  par^ 
wounded  is  dead :  and  he  who  suffisrs  another  to  escape,  who 
was  in  custody  for  felony,  cannot  be  arraigned  for  such  eaoape 
as  for  felony,  until  the  principal  is  attmnted,  but  he  vemy  be 
indicted  and  tried  for  misprison  before  the  attainder  of  the 
principal.  And  in  high  treason  it  is  said  the  escape  is  imme- 
diately punishable,  whether  the  party  escaping  be  ever  con* 
victed  or  not.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19.    See  post,  TV.  1. 

By  4  G  4.  c.  64.  §  44.  in  case  of  any  prosecution  fior  an 
escape,  attempt  to  escape,  Inreach  of  prison,  or  rescue,  either 
against  the  prisoner  escaping,  or  any  other  person  concerned 
therein,  a  certificate  by  the  deilc  of  the  court  wherein  the 
o^nder  shall  have  been  convicted,  shall,  with  proof  of  hia 
identity,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  ihe  nature  and  tet  of  die 
conviction,  and  of  the  species  and  period  of  confinement  to 
which  he  waa  sentenced* 
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«.  How  the  Etcope  is  to  be  tried  and  adjudged.^ 
Where  persons,  being  present  in  a  court  of  recora,  are 
committed  to  prison  by  such  court,  the  keeper  of  the  gaol  is 
bound  to  hare  them  always  ready,  whenever  the  court  shall 
demand  them  of  him ;  and  if  he  shall  fail  to  produce  them  at 
such  demand,  the  court  will  adjudge  him  guilty  of  an  escape, 
without  any  further  inquiry,  unless  he  have  some  reasonable 
matter  to  allege  in  his  excuse ;  as  that  the  prison  was  set  on 
fire,  or  broke  open  by  enemies,  &c  for  he  shall  be  concluded, 
by  the  record  oi  the  commitment,  to  deny  that  the  prisoners 
were  in  his  custody.    2  Hawk  P.  C.  c.  19-     ^ 

As  to  oUier  prisoners  who  are  not  so  committed,  but  are  in 
the  custody  of  a  gaoler,  sheriff,  constable,  or  other  person, 
by  any  other  means  whatsoever,  it  seems  agreed,  that  the 
person  who  has  them  in  custody  is  in  no  case  punishable  for 
their  escape,  except  in  some  special  cases,  until  it  be  pre- 
sented ;  for  by  stat.  West.  1.  c.  3.  it  is  enacted,  that ''  Nothing 
be  demanded  nor  taken,  nor  levied  by  the  sheriff^  nor  by  any 
other,  for  the  escape  c^  a  thief  or  felon,  until  it  be  judged  for 
an  escape  by  the  justices  in  e3rre ;  and  that  he  who  does  others 
wise,  shall  restore  to  him  or  them  that  have  paid  it,  as  much 
as  he  or  they  have  taken  or  received,  and  as  much  also  unto 

the  king." 

It  hath  been  adjudged,  that  this  statute  restrains  not  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  from  receiving  such  presentments; 
for  that  its  jurisdiction  includes  in  it  that  of  justices  in  eyre, 
and  this  court  is  itself  the  highest  court  of  eyre.    2  Hawk. 

P.  C.  c.  19. 

It  is  further  enacted  by  stat  SI  Ed.  3.  c.  14.  "  That  the 
escape  of  thieves  and  felons,  and  the  chattels  of  felons  and  of 
fugitives,  and  also  escapes  of  clerks  convicts,  out  of  their  ordi- 
nary's prison,  from  thenceforth  to  be  judged  before  any  of  the 
king's  justices,  shall  be  levied  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall 
fall,  as  well  of  the  dme  past  as  time  to  come."  By  which  it 
seems  to  be  implied,  that  other  justices,  as  well  as  those  in 
eyre,  may  take  cognizance  of  escapes ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
justices  of  gadUdelivery  may  punish  justices  of  peace  for  a 
n^ligent  escape,  in  admitting  persons  to  bail,  who  are  not 
b^Ue.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  19* 

By  stat  1  Ric.  3.  c.  S.  justices  of  peace  have  authority  to 
enquire  in  their  session  of  all  manner  of  escapes  of  eveiy  person 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  felony. 

Wli^rever  an  escape  is  fineable,  the  presentment  of  it  is 
traversable;  but  where  the  offence  is  amerciable  only,  there 
the  presentment  is  of  itself  conclusive ;  such  amercement  beinff 
reckoned  among  those  minima  de  quibus  non  curat  lex ;  and 
this  distinction  seems  to  be  well  warranted  by  the  old  books. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19- 

IV.  1.  Of  the  Punishment  of  Voluntary  Escapes. — A 
voluntary  escape  amounts  to  the  same  kind  of  crime,  and 
is  punishable  in  the  same  degree,  as  the  offence  of  which 
the  party  was  g^ty,  and  for  which  he  was  in  custody, 
whether  it  be  treason,  felony,  or  trespass ;  and  whether  the 
person  escaping  were  actually  committed  to  some  gaol,  or 
under  an  arrest  only  ;  and  whether  he  were  attainted,  or  only 
accused  of  such  crime.    1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  IQ. 

But  the  officer  cannot  be  thus  punished  till  the  original  de- 
linquent hath  actually  received  judgment,  or  been  attainted 
upon  verdict,  confession,  or  outlawry  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  so  committed  or  arrested :  otherwise  it  misht  happen 
that  the  officer  might  be  punished  for  treason  or  felony,  and 
the  person  arrested  and  escaping  might  be  acquitted  of  the 
charge  against  him.  But,  before  the  conviction  of  the  prin- 
cipal party,  the  officer  thus  neglectinff  his  duty  may  be  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  a  misdemeanor.   2  Uawk.  P,  C.  c.  1 9*  §  26. 

Also  such  an  escape,  suffered  by  one  who  wrongfully  takes 
upfm  him  the  keeping  of  a  gaol,  seems  to  be  punishable  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  were  never  so  rightfully  entitled  to  snch 
custody ;  for  that  the  crime  is  in  both  cases  of  the  very  same 
ill  consequence  to  the  public;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 


that  a  wrongful  officer  should  have  greater  favour  than  a 
rightful,  and  that  fbr  no  other  reason  but  because  he  is  a 
wrongful  one.    2  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  I9. 

Also  if  the  warrant  of  a  commitment  do  plainly  and 
expressly  charse  the  party  with  treason  or  felony,  but  in  some 
other  respect  be  not  strictly  formal,  yet  it  seems  that  it  may 
be  probably  argued,  that  the  gaoler  suffering  an  escape  is  as 
much   punishable,   as  if  the  warrant  were   perfectly  right 

2  Hawit.  P.C.c.  19. 

None  shall  suffer  capitally  for  the  crime  of  another ;  so  that 
a  principal  gaoler  is  only  fineable  for  a  voluntary  escape  suffered 
by  his  deputy.    2  Hawk,  P,  C.  c.  19* 

2.  Of  the  Punishment  of  Negligent  Escapes. — Whoever 
de  facto  occupies  the  office  of  gaoler  i^  liaole  to  answer 
for  a  negUgeut  escape;  and  it  is  no  way  material  whether 
his  title  to  the  office  be  legal  or  not.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  19*  A  sheriff  is  as  much  liable  to  answer  for  an  escape 
suffered  by  his  bailiff,  as  if  he  had  actually  suffered  it  himself, 
and  the  court  may  charge  either  the  shenff  or  bailiff  for  such 
an  escape ;  and  if  a  deputy  gaoler  be  not  sufficient  to  answer 
a  negligent  escape,  his  prinapal  must  answer  for  him ;  but  if 
the  gaokr  who  sufi^rs  an  escape  have  an  estate  for  life  or  years 
in  the  office,  it  is  not  agreed  how  far  he  in  reversion  is  liable  to 
be  punished.     2  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  19« 

Wherever  a  person  is  found  guilty  upon  an  indictment,  or 
presentment,  oif  a  negligent  escape  of  a  criminal  actually  in 
his  custody,  be  ought  to  be  condemned  in  a  certain  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  king,  which  seems  most  properly  to  be  called 
a  fine. 

It  hath  been  holden,  that  a  negligent  escape  may  be  par- 
doned by  the  king  before  it  happens,  but  that  a  voluntary  one 
cannot  be  so  pardoned.    2  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  19* 

And  it  seems  by  the  common  law,  the  penalty  for  suffering 
the  negligent  escape  of  a  person  attainted  was  of  course  100/., 
and  for  suffering  such  escape  of  a  person  indicted,  and  not 
attainted,  was  Ih.  ;  but  if  the  person  escaping  were  neither 
attainted  nor  indicted,  it  seems  that  it  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court  to  assess  such  a  reasonable  forfeiture  as  should 
seem  proper;  and  if  the  party  had  twice  escaped,  it  seems 
that  the  penalties  above  mentioned  were  of  course  to  be 
doubled ;  yet  it  seems  that  the  forfeiture  was  to  be  no  greater 
for  suffering  a  prisoner  committed  on  two  several  accusations 
to  escape,  than  if  he  had  been  committed  but  on  one.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  19. 

It  is  recited  by  stat  5  Ed.  S.  c.  8.  "  That  persons  indicted 
of  felonies  in  times  past,  had  removed  the  indictments  before 
the  king,  and  there  yielded  themselves,  and  by  the  marshals 
of  the  King's  Bench  had  been  incontinently  let  to  bail,  and 
afterwards  had  done  many  evil  deeds,  &c."  And  thereupon  it 
is  enacted,  *'  That  if  any  such  prisonet  be  wandering  out  of 
prison,  by  bail,  or  without  bail,  and  that  he  be  found  at  the 
idnir's  suit,  or  at  the  suit  of  the  party,  the  marshal  which  shall 
be  found  thereof  guilty,  shall  have  half  a  year's  imprisonment, 
and  be  ransomed  at  the  king's  will ;  and  the  justices  shall 
thereof  make  inquiry  when  they  see  time ;  and  as  to  the 
marshals,  it  shall  be  done  within  the  verge  that  which  reason 
will.  And  in  case  that  the  marshals  suffer,  by  their  assent, 
such  prisoners  to  escape,  they  shall  be  at  law,  as  before  the 
time  of  the  statute  they  had  been.  And  the  king  intendeth 
not  by  this  statute  to  lose  the  escape,  where  he  ought  to  have 
the  same." 

Also  it  is  enacted  by  stat  I9  H.  7.  c.  10.  "  That  every 
sheriff  have  the  custody  of  the  king's  common  gaols  during  the 
time  of  his  office,  except  all  gaols  whereof  any  person  or  persons 
have  the  keeping  of  estates  of  inheritance.  And  that  all  letters 
patent  made  for  term  of  life,  or  years,  of  the  keeping  of  the 
said  gaols,  Stc  shall  be  annulled  and  void."  The  penalties  for 
escapes  inflicted  by  the  subsequent  part  of  this  statute  are 
expired. 

By  stat.  52  G.  8.  c.  156.  for  the  more  effectual  punishment 
of  persons  aiding  prisoners  of  war  to  escape  from  his  majesty's 
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dominions,  it  is  enacted  that  every  person  who  shall  aid  and 
assist  any  alien  enemy,  heine  a  prisoner  of  war  in  his  majesty's 
dominions,  whether  confined  in  any  prison,  or  suffered  to  be  at 
large  in  any  place,  to  escape  from  prison,  or  from  his  m^esty's 
dominions  if  at  large  on  his  parole,  shall  be  suilty  of  felony, 
and  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or  fourteen  years  or 
seven  years.  Persons  assisting  any  prisoner  on  parole  in  quit- 
ting the  place  where  he  is,  though  not  assisting  him  in  quitting 
the  coast,  shall  be  considered  as  aiding  in  his  escape.  Persons 
owing  allegiance  to  his  majesty  aiding  the  escape  of  prisoners 
when  on  the  high  seas  are  declared  eaually  punishable. 

By  Stat.  56  G.  3,  c.  23.  §  44,  45.  if  any  person  having  the 
custody  of  any  convict  confined  in  the  general  Penitentiary  at 
Milbank  near  Westminster,  who  shall  negligently  permit  any 
such  convict  to  escape,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

By  the  annual  mutiny  act,  if  offenders  under  sentence  of 
death  by  a  court  martial  shall  obtain  a  conditional  pardon, 
all  the  laws  touching  the  escape  of  felons  under  sentence  of 
death  shall  apply  to  them,  and  to  all  persons  aiding,  abetting, 
or  assisting  in  any  escape  or  intended  escape.  A  provision 
nearly  simuar  to  the  above  is  contained  in  the  annusd  marine 
mutiny  act,  6'  G.  4.  c.  6.  §.  14, 

See  further,  relative  to  thb  subject  of  assisting  prisoners  to 
escape,  this  Diet  tit.  Rescue,  and  2  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  21. 

See  further,  as  connected  with  the  general  subject  of  escape, 
and  prison  breach,  tits.  Gaol,  III.  Rescue. 

EsciiPB- Warrant,  if  any  person  committed  or  charged 
in  custody  in  the  King's  Bench  or  Fleet  prison,  in  execution, 
or  on  mesne  process,  &c.  go  at  large ;  on  oath  thereof  before 
a  judge  of  the  court  where  the  action  was  brought,  an  escape 
warrant  shall  be  granted,  directed  to  all  sheriffs,  &c  throughout 
England  to  retake  the  prisoner,  and  commit  him  to  gaol  where 
taken,  there  to  remain  till  the  debt  is  satisfied :  and  a  person 
may  be  taken  on  a  Sunday  upon  an  escape-warrant.  Stat. 
1  Anne  c.  6.  And  the  judges  of  the  respective  courts  may 
grant  warrants,  upon  oath  to  be  made  before  persons  commis- 
sioned by  them  to  take  affidavits  in  the  country,  (such  oath 
being  first  filed),  as  they  might  do  upon  oath  made  before  them- 
selves.    5  Anne,  c.  Q. 

A  sheriff*  ought  not  to  receive  a  person  taken  on  escape^ 
warrant,  &c  from  any  but  an  officer ;  nor  from  the  rabble,  &c 
which  is  illegal.  3  Salk.  149*  A  person  being  arrested  and 
carried  to  Newgate  by  virtue  of  an  escape  warrant,  moved  to 
be  discharged,  because  be  said  he  was  abroad  by  a  day -rule 
when  taken ;  but  it  appearing  by  affidavit  that  he  was  taken 
upon  the  escape-watrant  before  the  Court  of  B.  R.  sat  that 
morning,  they  refused  to  set  him  at  liberty.  2  Ld.  Raym.  927. 

ESCAPIO  QUIETUS.  He  that  by  charter  is  qui^s  de 
escapio,  is  delivered  fiom  that  punishment,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  tne  forest,  lieth  upon  those  whose  beasts  are  found  within 
the  land  where  forbidden.     Crcmpt.  Jurisd.  196. 

ESCAPIUM,  hath  been  used  for  what  comes  by  chance  or 
accident.     Cowd. 

ESCEPPA.  A  scepp,  or  measure  of  com.  Mon.  Ang. 
torn.  I.  p.  382.     See  Sceppa. 

ESCHEAT.  Escaeta :  from  the  old  French  eschoir,  to  fall 
or  happen.3  The  casual  descent,  in  the  nature  of  forfeiture,  of 
lands  and  tenements  within  his  manor  to  a  lord;  either  on 
failure  of  issue  of  the  tenant  dyins  seised,  or  on  account  of  the 
felony  of  such  tenant     See  tins  Diet.  tit.  Tenure,  II.  7* 

Blackstone  defines  it  **  an  obstruction  of  the  course  of 
descent,  and  a  ccmsequent  determination  of  the  tenure,  by 
some  unforeseen  contingency,  in  which  case  the  land  naturally 
results  back,  by  a  kind  of  reversion,  to  the  original  grantor,  or 
lord  of  the  fee."    2  Comm.  c.  15. 

Inheritances  of  things  not  lying  in  tenure,  as  of  rents,  com- 
ifions,  &C.  cannot  escheat  to  the  lord,  because  there  is  no  tenure  ; 
nor  descend,  by  reason  the  blood  is  corrupted :  'though  they  are 
forfeited  to  the  king  by  an  attainder  rf  treason,  and  the  profits 
of  them  shall  be  uhojorfeited  to  the  ting  on  attainder  oifdoimf 
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during  the  life  of  the  offender ;  and  after  his  death  it  is  said 
the  inheritance  shall  be  extinguished.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  49- 
which  see. 

Escheats  are  frequently  divided  into  those  propter  defechnm 
sanguinis,  and  those  propter  delictum  tenentis;  but  both  speciet 
may  be  included  under  the  first  denomination ;  since  he  that  ts 
attainted  suffers  an  extinction  of  his  blood,  as  well  as  he  that 
dies  without  relations.     See  Flela,  Ub.  6.  c.  1. 

Inheritable  blood  is  wanting,  1.  When  the  tenant  diet 
without  any  relations  on  the  part  of  any  of  hia  ancestors* 
2.  When  he  dies  without  any  relations  on  the  part  of  tho« 
ancestors  from  whom  his  estate  descended.  3  When  he  dies 
without  any  relations  of  the  whole  blood.  When  he  is  attminted 
for  treason  or  felony. — In  all  these  cases  the  lands  eadieat  to 
the  lord.  See  tits.  Descent,  Attainder.  Bastards  and  aUens 
cannot  inherit. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  forfeiture 
of  lands  to  the  king,  and  this  species  of  escheat  to  the  lofd ; 
which,  by  reason  of  their  similitude  in  some  circumstanoes, 
and  because  the  crown  is  very  frequently  the  immediate  lord 
of  the  fee,  and  therefore  entitled  to  both,  have  been  often 
confounded  together.  But,  in  fact,  escheat  operates  in  sab- 
ordination  to  this  more  ancient  and  superior  law  of  forfeiture. 

2  Inst.  64 :  Salk.  S5.     See  tit  Forfeiture,  Tenure. 

The  doctrine  of  escheat  upon  attainder,  taken  singlj,  is 
this ;  that  the  blood  of  the  tenant,  by  the  commission  of  any 
felony  (under  which  denomination  all  treasons  were  formerly 
comprised,  3  Inst.  15 :  sfat.  25  Ed.  3.  c.  2.  §  12.),  is  oorrupted 
and  stained,  and  the  original  donation  of  the  feud  is  thereby 
determined.  Upon  the  thoroush  demonstration  of  which  goilt, 
by  legal  attainder,  the  feudid  covenant  and  mutual  bond  of 
fealty  are  held  to  be  broken,  the  estate  instantly  fmlls  bade 
from  the  offender  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  and  the  inh^table 
quality  of  his  blood  is  extinguished  and  Uotted  out  for  ever. 
In  consequence  of  which  corruption  and  extinction  of  hereditary 
blood,  the  land  of  all  felons  would  immediately  revest  in  the 
lord,  but  that  the  superior  law  of  forfeiture  intervenes,  and  in- 
tercepts it  in  its  passage :  in  case  of  treason,  for  ever ;  in  case 
of  other  felony,  for  omy  a  year  and  a  day.  2  Inst.  36*  See  tit. 
Tenure,  II.  7* 

In  cases  of  escheat,  the  blood  of  the  tenant  being  utterly 
corrupted  and  extinguished,  it  follows,  not  only  that  all  that 
he  has  at  the  time  of  his  offence  committed  shall  escheat  from 
him,  but  also  that  he  shall  be  incapaUe  of  inheriting  any  thing 
for  the  future.  This  further  illustrates  the  distinction  between 
forfeiture  and  escheat.  If  therefore  a  father  be  seised  in  fee, 
and  the  son  commits  treason  and  is  attainted,  and  then  the 
father  dies :  the  land  shall  escheat  to  the  lord,  because  the  son 
by  the  corruption  of  his  blood,  is  incapable  to  be  hdr,  and  there 
can  be  no  other  heir  during  his  life,  but  nothim^  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  king,  for  the  son  never  had  any  interest  in  the 
lands  to  forfeit  Co.  Lit.  13.  In  this  case  the  escheat  operates, 
and  not  to  the  forfeiture ;  but  in  the  following  instance  the 
forfeiture  works,  and  not  the  escheat  As  where  a  new  fekmj 
is  created  by  act  of  parliament,  and  it  is  provided  (as  is 
frequently  the  case)  tluit  it  shall  not  extend  to  oomiption  of 
blood ;  here  the  lands  of  the  felon  shall  not  escheat  to  the  loid, 
but  yet  the  profits  of  them  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king  for  a 
year  and  a  day,   and  so  long  after  as  the  ofl^der  lives. 

3  Inst.  47.     See  tits.  Attainder,  Forfeiture. 

It  has  been  holden,  that  a  saving  against  the  corrupiiom  cf 
blood  in  a  statute  concerning  fekmy,  doth  by  consequeoce  save 
the  land  to  the  heir,  so  as  not  to  esdieat ;  because  the  escheat 
to  the  lord  for  Jeltmy  is  only  pro  defectu  tenentis,  occasioned  by 
the  corruption  of  blood:  but  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  a 
saving  against  the  oomiption  of  bloody  in  a  statute  oonceming 
treason,  doth  not  save  the  land  to  the  heir :  for  in  treamm  the 
land  goes  to  the  king  by  way  of  immediaie  forfeiimte. 
3  Insi.  47 :  1  Salk.  85. 

Husband  and  wife,  tenants  in  snedal  beU ;  the  husband  is 
attainted  of  treason  and  executed,  leaving  iMue;  on  the  death 
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t)F  the  wife  the  lands  shall  escheat,  hecause  the  issue  in  tail 
ought  to  make  his  conveyance  by  father  and  mother,  and  from 
the  father  he  cannot  by  reason  of  the  attainder.  DyeVj  322. 
If  tenant  in  fee-simple  is  attainted  of  treason,  and  executed, 
upon  his  death  the  fee  is  Tested  in  the  king,  without  oflBoe 
found ;  yet  he  must  bring  a  scire Jacias  against  the  tertenants ; 
land  shall  nerer  escheat  to  a  lord  of  whom  they  are  holden, 
until  oflSce  found.     3  Rep,  ID. 

Escheat  seldom  happens  to  the  lord  for  want  of  an  heir  to 
an  estate;  bnt  when  it  doth,  before  the  lord  enters,  the 
homage  jury  of  the  lord's  court  ought  to  ptesent  it.  2  Inst.  36. 
Land  shall  escheat  to  the  lord  where  heirs  are  bom  after 
attainder  c^ felony.  3  Rep.  40.  Though  if  the  king  pardon  a 
felon  hefsre  conviction,  the  lord  sh^  not  have  \m  lands  by 
^sdieat ;  for  the  lord  hath  no  title  before  attainder.  Owen,  87 : 
12  Nels,  Ab.  H4A.  If,  on  appeal  of  death  or  other  felony, 
process  is  awarded  against  the  party,  and  pending  the  pro- 
cess he  eonveyeth  «way  the  land,  and  after  is  ouUawed,  the 
conveyance  is  good  to  defeat  the  lord  of  his  escheat:  but 
if  where  a  person  is  indicted  of  felony,  pending  the  process 
against  him,  he  conveys  away  his  land,  and  afterwards  is  out- 
lawed, the  conveyance  shall  not  prevent  the  lord  of  his  escheat. 
Co.  Lit.  13.  See  further  this  Diet.  tits.  Attainder,  Corruption 
of  Bloody  Forfeiture. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  doctrine  of  escheat,  all  lands  of  in- 
heritance immediately  revesting  in  the  lord,  the  wife  of  the 
felon  was  liable  to  lose  her  dower,  till  the  stat.  1  Ed.  6.  c.  12 ; 
and  still  by  stat.  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  11.  the  wife  of  one  attaint 
of  high  treason  shall  not  be  endowed.     See  tit.  Dower. 

By  54  G.  3.  c.  145.  no  future  attainder  for  felony  except  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  petit  treason  (which  has  been  subse- 
ouently  reduced  to  murder),  or  murder,  shall  extend  to  the 
disinheriting  of  any  heir,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  or 
title  of  any  person,  other  than  the  right  or  title  of  the  o&nder 
during  his  natural  life.  And  by  2  and  3  fF.  4.  §  10.  the 
attainder  of  any  relation  who  shall  have  died  before  the  descent 
of  any  land  shall  have  taken  place,  shall  not  prevent  any  person 
tracing  his  descent  through  him  from  inheriting  such  land. 

There  is  one  singular  instance  in  which  lands  held  in  fee- 
nmple  are  not  liable  to  escheat  to  the  lord,  even  when  their 
owner  is  no  more,  and  has  lefb  no  heirs  to  inherit  them. 
And  this  is  the  case  of  a  corporation ;  for  if  that  comes  by  any 
accident  to  be  dissolved,  the  donor  or  his  heirs  shall  have  the 
land  again  in  reversion,  and  not  the  lord  by  the  escheat, 
which  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  where  a  reversion  can  be 
expectant  on  a  grant  in  fee  simple  absolute.  See  tit  Corpo* 
ration. 

It  has  been  decided  that  where  a  cestui  que  trust  dies  with- 
out heirs,  the  trust  does  not  escheat  to  the  crown,  so  that  the 
lands  may  be  recovered  in  a  court  of  equity  by  the  king ;  but 
that  the  trustee  shall  hold  them  for  his  own  benefit.  Burgess 
T.  fVkeate,  1  Black.  Rep.  123.     See  tit.  Escheator. 

ESCHEATOR,  escaetor.}  Was  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
lord  treasurer,  &c  in  every  county,  to  make  inquests  of  titles 
by  escheat ;  which  inquests  were  to  be  taken  by  good  and  lawful 
men  of  the  county,  impannelled  by  the  sheriff.  St€Us.  14  Ed.  3. 
c.  8:  8  /f.  6.  c.  16.  These  escheators  found  officers  after  the 
death  of  the  king's  tenants,  who  held  by  knieht-servioe,  or 
otherwise  of  the  kin^ ;  and  certified  their  inquisitions  into  the 
Exchequer;  and  Fttzherbert  called  them  officers  of  record. 
F.  N.  B.  100.  No  escheator  could  continue  in  his  office  above 
one  year:  and  whereas,  before  the  statute  of  Westm,  1.  c.  24. 
escheators,  sheriffs,  &c.  would  seize  into  the  king's  hands  the 
freehold  of  the  subjects,  and  thereby  disseise  them ;  by  this  act 
it  is  provided  that  no  seizure  can  be  made  of  lands  or  tenements 
into  the  king's  hands,  before  office  found.  2  Inst.  206.  And  no 
lands  can  be  granted  before  the  king's  title  \&  found  by  inqui- 
siiioH.  Stat.  18  H.  6.  c.  6.  The  office  of  escheator  is  an  anaent 
office,  and  was  formerly  of  great  use  to  the  crown ;  hut  having 
its  chief  dependance  on  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  is  taken 
away  by  act  of  parliament,  it  is  now  in  amanner  out  of  date. 
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4  Inst.  225.    There  was  anciently  an  officer  called  Escheator 
rftke  Jens.     Clous.  4  Ed.  1.  m.  7* 

The  above  stats.  8  H.  6.  c.  l6.  and  18  H.  6.  c.  6.  extend  to 
the  case  of  an  escheat  upou  the  death  of  the  tenant  last  seised 
without  issue,  where  no  immediate  tenure  of  the  crown  was 
found  by  the  inquest.  And  the  8th  section  of  the  stat.  2  and 
3  Ed.  6.  c.  8.  (which  is  in  general  terms,  and  not  confined  to 
the  particular  inquisition  mentioned  in  the  other  clauses  of  the 
act)  extends  to  avoid  any  such  inquisitions  or  office  before 
escheators  not  finding  of  whom  the  lands  are  holden;  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  jury  had  expressly  found  their  ignorance  of  the 
tenure;  and  a  melius  inquirendum  shall  be  awarded.  12  East,  96. 

ESCHECCUM.  A  jury  or  inquisition.  Matt.  Paris, 
Anno  1240. 

ESCHIPARE.  To  build  or  equip — Du  Cange.  See  Eskip^ 
pamentum. 

ESCROW.  A  deed  delivered  to  a  third  person,  to  be  the 
deed  of  a  party  making  it,  upon  a  future  condition,  when  a 
certain  thmg  \s  performed,  and  then  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
party  to  whom  made.  It  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  stranger, 
mentioning  the  condition ;  and  has  relation  to  the  first  delivery. 
2  RoL  Ab.  25,  26 :  Co.  Lit.  31.  A  delivery  as  an  escrow 
signifies,  in  fact,  as  a  scrowl  or  writing,  whidi  is  not  to  take 
enect  as  a  deed,  till  the  condition  be  performed.  Co.  Lit.  36* 
See  tit.  Deed,  II.  7. 

Where  the  vendor  of  a  leasehold  estate  delivered  the  con- 
veyance as  an  escrow,  to  take  eflect  on  payment  of  the  residue 
of  the  purchase  money,  the  Court  of  C.  P.  held  that  the  pro- 
perty in  the  title  deeds  of  the  estate  was  so  vested  in  the  vendee, 
that  the  vendor  obtaining  possession  of  them,  and  pawning 
them,  &c.  did  not  confer  on  the  pawnee  any  right  of  detaining 
them  after  tender  of  the  residue  of  the  purchase  money. 
Hooper  v.  Ramsbottom,  6  JV.  P.  Taunt.  12. 

Whether  a  deed  was  delivered  as  an  escrow  or  not,  is  in  all 
cases  of  dispute  a  question  for  a  jury  to  decide.    2  A  4*  C  8^. 

ESCUAGE.    See  tit.  Tenure,  II.  3. 

ESCURARE.     To  scour  or  cleanse.     Charta  Antiqua. 

ESGLISE,  Fr.'2  A  church ;  in  the  old  books  a  division 
containing  the  law  relative  to  advowson,  eburchwardens,  &c* 
L.  Fr.  Dtct. 

ESSIGNiE.  The  Kittgs  <f  Kent,  so  called  from  the  first 
King  Ochta,  who  was  sumamed  Ese  :  he  was  grandfather  of 
King  Ethelbert. 

ESKETORES,  from  the  Fr.  escher.']  Robbers  or  destroyera 
of  other  men's  lands  and  fortunes.     Ptac.  ParU  20  Ed.  1. 

ESKIPPAMENTUM.  Skippage,  tackle  or  ship  furniture* 
Sir  Rob.  Cott. 

ESKIPPER,  Fr.'J  To  ship,  and  eskipped  is  used  for  ship- 
ped.     Cromp.  Jur.  Cur. 

ESKIPPESON.  Shipping  or  passage  by  sea.  Humphrey 
Earl  of  Bucks,  in  a  deed  dated  13  Feb.  22  H.  6.  covenants 
with  Sir  Philip  Chetwind,  his  lieutenant  of  the  castle  of  Calais, 
to  give  him  allowance  for  his  soldiers,  skippeson  and  rC'Skip" 
peson,  viz.  passage  and  re-passage  by  ship* 

ESLISORS.    See  Elisors. 

ESNECY,  cesnesia.  Enitia  pars  dignitas  primogeniti.'J  A 
private  prerogative  allowed  to  the  eldest  coparcener,  where  an 
estate  is  descended  to  daughters  for  want  of  heir  male,  to  choose 
first  after  the  inheritance  is  divided.  Fleta,  lib.  5.  c.  10.  Jus 
(ssnecicB  \a  Jus  primogenitung  /  in  which  sense  it  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  eldest  son,  and  his  issue,  holding  first.  In  the 
statute  of  Marlebridge,  cap.9*  it  is  called  initia  pars  hasreditatis. 
Co.  Lit.  166.    See  tit.  Election. 

ESPERONS.  Spurs ;  ^penmtf  de  or,  gilt  spurs.  7  Co. 
Rep.  13. 

ESPERVARIUS.  Ft.  espervier.}  A  sparrow-hawk.  Chart 
Forest,  cap.  4. 

ESPLEES,  expktia,  from  expUo."}    The  products  which 

ground  or  land  yield ;  as  the  hay  of  the  meadowsi,  the  herbage 

of  the  pasture,  com  of  the  arable;    rent  and  services,  &c. 

And  of  an  advowson,  the  taking  of  tithes  in  gross  by  the 
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panon;  of  wood^  the  felling  of  wood;  of  an  orchard,  the 
fruits  growing  there ;  of  a  miJly  the  taking  of  toll,  &c  These 
and  such  like  issues  are  termed  esplees.  And  it  is  ohserved 
that  in  a  writ  of  right  of  land^  advowson,  &c.,  the  demandant 
ought  to  allege  in  his  count,  that  he  or  his  ancestors  took  the 
esplees  of  the  thing  in  demand ;  otherwise  the  pleading  will 
not  be  good.  Terms  de  Ley.  Sometimes  this  word  hath  been 
applied  to  the  farm,  or  lands,  &c  themselves.  Plac.  Pari, 
30  Ed.  1. 

ESPOUSAIiS,  sponsalia.'^  Are  a  contract  or  mutual  pro- 
mise between  a  man  and  woman  to  marry  each  other;  and 
where  marriages  may  be  consummated,  espousals  go  before 
them.  Marriage  or  matrimony  is  said  to  be  an  espousal  depras- 
senli,  and  a  conjunction  of  man  and  woman  in  a  constant 
society.     Wood's  ItisL  57.     See  tit.  Marriage. 

ESQUIRE,  from  the  Fr.  esqu,  and  the  Lat.  scutum,  in 
Greek  tncvrog,  which  signifies  a  hide,  of  which  shields  were 
anciently  made  and  afterwards  covered.]  An  esquire  was 
originally  he  who,  attending  a  knight  in  the  time  of  war,  did 
carry  a  shield,  whence  he  was  caUed  escuirer  in  French,  and 
scuttfer  or  armiger  (i.  e.  armour-bearer)  in  Latin. 

Hoioman  saith,  that  those  whom  the  French  call  esquires 
were  a  military  kind  of  vassals,  having yt«  scuti,  viz.  liberty  to 
bear  a  shield,  and  in  it  the  ensigns  of  their  family,  in  token  of 
their  gentility  or  dignity :  but  this  addition  hath  not  now  for  a 
long  time  had  any  relation  to  the  office  or  employment  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  hath  been  attributed,  as  to  carrying  of  arms, 
&c.  but  has  been  merely  a  title  of  dignity,  and  next  in  degree 
to  a  knight. 

A  sheriii'of  a  county  being  a  superior  officer,  retains  the  title 
of  esquire  during  his  life,  in  respect  of  the  great  trust  he  has  in 
the  commonwealth.  The  chiefs  of  some  ancient  families  are 
esquires  by  prescription.     Blount. 

Esquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  2  Inst.  66S.  He  there  observes  that  every 
esquire  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to  be  one 
qui  arma  gerit,  who  bears  coat  armour ;  the  grant  of  which 
adds  gentility  to  a  man's  family.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  some- 
what unsettled  what  constitutes  the  distinction,  or  who  is  a 
real  esquire ;  for  it  is  not  an  estate,  however  large,  that  con- 
fers this  rank  upon  its  owner.  Camden,  who  was  himself  a 
herald,  distinguishes  them  the  most  accurately.  And  he  reckons 
up  four  sorts  of  them.  1.  The  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  their 
eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession.  2.  The  eldest  sons  of 
younger  sons  of  peers,  and  their  eldest  sons  in  like  perpetual 
succession ;  both  which  species  of  esquire  Spelman  calls  armigeri 
nataliiii ;  as  he  denominates  the  sons  themselves  of  peers  armx' 
geri  honorariin  8.  Esquires  created  by  the  king's  letters  patent 
or  other  investiture,  and  their  eldest  sons;  see  post,  Esquires  of 
the  king.  4.  Esquires  by  virtue  of  their  offices;  as  justices  of 
the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  office  of  trust  under  the 
crown  [if  styled  esquires  by  the  king  in  their  commissions 
and  appointments^  To  these  may  be  added  esquires  of  Knights 
of  the  Bath,  each  of  whom  constitutes  three  at  his  installation ; 
and  all  foreign,  nay  Irish  peers ;  for  not  only  these,  but  even 
the  eldest  sons  of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently 
titular  lords,  are  only  esquires  in  law,  and  must  so  be  named  in 
all  legal  proceedings.  Barristers  at  law  seem  also  now  in  full 
possession  of  the  title  esquire,  though  originally,  as  it  should 
seem,  attained  by  usurpation ;  and  being  perhaps  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  unnecessary  addition  to  Uieir  superior  dq^ree,  as  if 
it  were  to  be  annexed  or  prefixed  to  that  of  M.A.  or  LL.D. 

The  Court  of  C.  P.,  however,  refused  to  hear  an  affidavit 
read,  because  a  barrister  named  in  it  was  not  called  esquire. 
1  Wils.  224.  See  1  Comm.  406.  and  the  notes  there.  Spelm. 
Glos.  43.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Precedency. 

EsQuiRBS  OP  THE  KiNO.  Are  such  who  have  the  title  by 
creation :  these,  when  they  are  created,  have  put  about  their 
necks  a  collar  of  S.  S,  and  a  pair  of  silver  spurs  is  bestowed 
xni  them ;  and  they  were  wont  to  bear  before  the  prince  in 
war  a  shield  or  liuice.     There  are  four  esquires  of  the  king's 


body  to  attend  on  his  majesty's  person.     Camd.  111.    These 
are  now  disused. 

ESSENDI  QUIETUM  DE  TOLONIO.  A  mit  to  be 
quit  of  toll:  it  lies  for  citizens  and  burgessesof  any  city  or  town 
that  by  charter  or  prescription  ought  to  be  exempted  from  toU, 
where  the  same  is  exacted  of  them.  Reg.  Orig.  258.  See  tits. 
Toll,  Corporation,  London. 

ESSOIGN,  OR  ESSOIN.  Essonium,  Fr.  essmne — essanzic, 
Scotch.^  An  excuse  for  him  that  is  summoned  to  appear  and 
answer  to  an  action,  or  to  perform  suit  to  a  court  baron,  &c  by 
reason  of  sickness  and  infirmity,  or  other  just  cause  of  absenoe. 
It  b  a  kind  of  imparlance,  or  craving  of  a  longer  time,  that 
lies  in  real,  personal,  and  mixed  actions :  and  the  plaintiif  as 
well  as  the  defendant  shall  be  essoigned  to  save  his  default. 
Co.  Lil.lSl.  For  the  mode  of  entering  an  essoin,  see  RasL  520. 

The  causes  that  serve  to  essoin,  and  the  essoins  are  divers. 
1.  Essoin  de  ultra  mare,  whereby  the  defendant  shall  have 
forty  days.  2.  De  terrd  sanctd,  where  defendant  shall  have 
a  year  and  a  day.  3.  De  malo  vemendi,  which  is  likewise  called 
the  common  essoign.  4.  De  malo  lecti,  wherein  the  defendant 
may  by  writ  be  viewed  by  four  knights.  5.  De  serviiio  regis: 
Bract,  lib.  5  :  Britton,  c.  22 :  Flda,  lib.  6*.  And  besides  the 
common  essoign  de  malo  veniendi,  i.  e.  by  falling  fdck  in  coming 
to  the  court,  and  other  essoins  above-mentioned,  there  were 
several  other  excuses,  to  save  a  default  in  real  actions;  as  con- 
straint of  enemies,  the  falling  among  thieves,  floods  of  water, 
and  breaking  down  of  bridges,  &c.    2  Co.  Inst.  125. 

After  issue  joined  in  dower,  quare  impedit,  &c.  one  essoin 
only  shall  be  allowed.  Stat.  52  H.  3.  c.  13.  And  in  writs  of 
assise,  attaints,  &c.  after  the  tenant  hath  appeared,  he  shall  not 
be  essoigned ;  but  the  inquest  shall  be  taken  by  default.  Slai. 
3  Ed.  1.  c.  42.  Essoin  ultra  mare  will  not  be  allowed,  if  the 
tenant  be  within  the  four  seas ;  but  it  shall  be  turned  to  a 
default ;  c.  44.  There  is  no  essoin  permitted  for  an  appellant. 
St.  13  Ed.  1.  c.  28.  Nor  doth  essoin  lie  where  any  judgment 
is  given ;  or  the  party  is  distrained  by  his  lands;  the  sheriff  is 
commanded  to  make  him  appear ;  after  the  party  is  seen  in 
court,  &c.     12  Ed.  2.  st.  2. 

An  essoin  de  servitio  regis  lies  not  when  the  party  is  a 
woman ;  in  a  writ  of  dower ;  where  the  party  hath  an  attorney 
in  his  suit,  &c.  Ibid.  The  essoign  day  in  court  is  regularly 
the  first  day  of  the  term  ;  but  the  fourth  day  after  is  allowed 
of  favour.  1  LilL  540.  56'9:  1  Inst.  135:  3  T.  R.  185.  4 
corporation  (defendants)  are  not  entitled  to  an  essoin.  And 
the  court  discourages  essoins,  and  will  be  glad  to  use  any 
means  to  prevent  such  delay  of  the  defendant.  2  Term 
Rep.  16:  2  Wils*  164.  An  essoin  lies  not  on  a  capias  to 
arrest;  and  the  plaintiff  may  declare  and  sign  judgment,  if  no 
plea.     2  Sir.  1194. 

No  essoign  was  ever  allowed  in  personal  actions,  on  the 
return  of  a  capias ;  or  even  a  summons,  where  the  defendant 
was  seen  in  court,  or  appeared  by  attorney :  and  as  a  corpora- 
tion aggregate  could  not  appear  in  any  other  manner,  they 
were  not  entitled  to  an  essoign.  At  this  day,  the  defendant 
being  in  general  at  liberty  to  appear  by  attorney,  no  essoign  is 
allowed  in  any  personal  action  whatsoever,  even  when  a  peer 
or  member  of  parliament  is  defendant  See  2  D.  ^  E.  l6: 
and  Tidd,  108. 

Essoin  Day  of  the  Term.  Formerly  the  first  return  in 
every  term  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  day  in  that  term ; 
and  thereon  the  court  sat  to  take  essoigns,  or  excuses  for  such  as 
did  not  appear  according  to  the  summons  of  the  writ ;  where- 
fore this  was  usually  called  the  essoin  day  of  the  term.  But  the 
person  summoned  had  three  days'  grace>  beyond  the  return  of 
the  writ  in  which  to  make  his  appearance,  and  if  he  appeared 
on  the  fourth  day  inclusive,  the  quarto  die  post,  it  was  suffi- 
cient    3  Comm.  277 :  3  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  1 S5. 

But  when  essoigns  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  cast  in  per- 
sonal actions,  the  court  discontinued  sitting  on  that  day. 
16  East,  7'  Still  such  essoign  day  was  until  the  11  G.  4.  and 
1  fF.  4.  c.  70.  (altered  by  1  W.  4.  c.  3.)  for  many  purposes 
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considered  the  first  day  of  the  term.  3  T.  R.  155.  But  these 
statutes  appear  to  have  done  away  with  the  essoign  day  as 
part  of  the  term. 

The  esscngn  or  general  return  days  are  now  regulated  by  the 
1  W.  4*  c.  3.  which  (sec  2.)  enacts^  that  "  all  writs  usually 
returnable  before  any  of  his  Majesty's  Courts  of  King's  Bench> 
Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  respectively,  on  general  return 
days,  may  be  made  returnable  on  the  third  day  exclusive  before 
the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  on  any  day,  not  being 
Sunday,  between  that  day  and  the  third  day  exclusive  before 
the  last  day  of  the  term ;  and  the  day  for  appearance  shaU,  as 
tl^retofore,  be  the  third  day  after  such  return." 

Essoin  ob  Malo  Vill£,  is  when  the  defendant  is  in  court 
the  first  day ;  but  gone  without  pleading,  and  being  afterwards 
surprised  by  sickness,  &c.  cannot  attend,  but  sends  two  essoiners, 
who  openly  protest  in  court  that  he  is  detained  by  sickness  in 
such  a  viliage,  that  he  cannot  come,  pro  lucrari  el  pro  perdere; 
and  this  will  be  admitted,  for  it  lies  on  the  plaintijQT  to  prove 
whether  the  essoin  is  true  or  not. 

EasoiNs  AND  Proffbrs.  Words  used  in  the  statute 
SB  H.  8.  c.  21.     See  Prqfer. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DOWER,  is  the  assurance  or 
settlement  of  dower,  made  to  the  wife  by  the  husband  on 
marriage :  and  assignmeni  of  dower  signifies  the  setting  it  out 
fay  the  heir  afterwards,  according  to  the  establishment.  Brit 
e.  102,  10.S.     See  tit.  Dower. 

ESTACHE.  From  the  Fr.  esUtcker,  to  fasten.^  A  bridge, 
or  stank  of  stone  and  timber.     CoweL 

EST  AND  A  RD,  or  Standard.  An  ensign  for  hOTsemen  in 
war.     See  Standard. 

ESTANQUES.  Wears,  or  kiddles  in  rivers.  See  Magna 
Chorta,  Sfc* 

ESTATE. 

Fr.  Esiat.  Lat.  Status^  That  title  or  interest  which  a  man 
hath  in  lands  or  tenements,  &c 

An  estate  in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  (says 
Biackstone),  signifies  such  interest  as  the  tenant  hath  therein ; 
80  that  if  a  man  grants  all  his  estate  in  Dale  to  A.  and  his 
heirs,  every  thing  that  he  can  possibly  grant  shall  pass  thereby. 
Co,  IM.  345.  It  signifies  the  rstate^  condition  or  circumstance 
in  whidi  the  owner  stands  with  regard  to  his  property.  And, 
to  aaoertain  this  with  precision  and  accuracy,  estates  may  be 
ooosidered  in  a  threefold  view ;  first,  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
iitw  f^  interest  which  the  tenant  has  in  the  tenement ;  secondly, 
with  r^ard  to  the  Ume  at  which  that  quantity  of  interest  is  to 
be  enjoyed;  and  thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  number  and  con" 
nestioMs  of  die  tenants. 

First,  with  r^ard  to  the  miantii^  of  interest  which  the 
tenant  has  in  the  tenement,  tnis  is  measured  by  its  duration 
and  extent*  Thus,  either  his  right  of  possession  is  to  subsist 
fior  an  uncertain  period,  during  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of 
another  man ;  to  determine  at  his  own  decease,  or  to  remain  to 
his  descendants  after  him;  or  it  is  circumscribed  within  a 
certain  number  of  years,  months,  or  days ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  in- 
finite and  unlimited,  beinff  vested  in  him  and  his  represen- 
tatives for  ever.  And  this  occasions  the  primary  division  of 
estates  into  sudi  as  are  freehold,  and  sudi  as  are  less  than 
freMd. 

An  estate  of  freehcdd,  Uberum  tenementum,  or  frank-tene- 
ment, is  defined  by  Britton,  c.  32.  to  be  '^  the  possession  of  the 
soil  ^  a  freeman."  And  St.  Germyn  {Dr.  4*  Stud.  b.  2.  d.  22.) 
tfjif  us,  "  that  the  possession  of  the  land  is  called,  in  the  law 
of  England,  the  frank-tenement,  or  freehold.  Such  estate, 
therefcne,  and  no  other,  as  requires  actual  possession  of  the 
land  is,  legally  making,  yr^e^OM :  which  actual  possession  can, 
by  the  course  of  the  common  law,  be  only  given  by  the  cere- 
mony called  livery  of  seisin,  which  is  the  same  as  the  feodal 
investiture*  And  from  th€^  principles  we  may  extract  this 
description  of  %  freehold:  that  it  is  such  an  estate  in  lands  as 


is  conveyed  by  livery  of  seisin ;  or,  in  tenements  of  an  incor* 
poreal  nature,  by  what  is  equiv^nt  thereto.  And  accordingly 
it  is  laid  down  by  Littleton,  §  59.  that  where  a  freehold  shall 
pass,  it  behoveth  to  have  livery  of  seisin.  As  therefore  estates 
of  inheritance  and  estates  for  life,  could  not,  by  common  law, 
be  conveyed  without  livery  of  seisin,  these  are  properly  estates 
of  freehold ;  and,  as  no  other  estates  were  conveyed  with  the 
same  solemnity,  therefore  no  others  are  properly  freehold 
estates.     2  Comm.  103,  104. 

Mr.  Christian,  in  his  note  on  the  above  passage,  says,  a 
freehold  estate  seems  to  be  any  estate  of  inheritance,  or  for  life, 
in  either  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament,  existing  in 
or  arising  from  real  property  of  free  tenure ;  that  is,  now,  of 
all  which  is  not  copyhold.  The  learned  commentator  himself 
has  elsewhere  informed  us,  that  "  tithes  and  spiritual  dups  are 
freehold  estates,  whether  the  land  out  of  which  they  issue  are 
bond  or  free ;  being  a  separate  and  distinct  inheritance  from 
the  lands  themselves."  And,  in  this  view,  they  must  be  dis- 
tinguished and  excepted  from  other  incorporeal  hereditaments 
issuing  out  of  lands,  as  rents,  &c  which  in  general  will  follow 
the  nature  of  their  principal,  and  cannot  be  freehold,  unless  the 
stock  from  which  they  spring  be  freehold  also.  1  Blackst. 
Tracts,  1 16\ 

Estates  of  freehold  may  then  be  considered,  either  as  estates 
of  inheritance,  or  estates  not  of  inheritance.  The  former  are 
a^in  divided  into  inheritances  absolute^  otherwise  called  ^ee*- 
simple,  and  inheritances  limited  ;  one  species  of  which  is  usually 
calledfee'taiL 

As  to  estates  and  tenants  in  fee-simple,  see  this  Diet.  tits. 
Fee  and  Fee-simple,  Tenure,  III.  5. 

Limited  fees,  or  such  estates  of  inheritance  as  are  clogged 
and  confin^  with  conditions  or  qualifications  of  any  sort,  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds.  1.  Qualified  or  base  fees.  2.  Fees 
conditional;  so  called  at  the  common  law,  and  sfterwards^ef 
tail,  in  consequence  of  the  statute  de  donis.  As  to  these  latter, 
see  this  Diet.  tits.  Tail  and  Fee  Tail,  Tenures — A  base  or 
qualified  fee  is  such  a  one  as  has  a  qualification  subjoined 
thereto,  and  which  must  be  determined  whenever  the  qualifica- 
tion annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.  As  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to 
A.  and  his  heirs  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Dale;  in  this  instance, 
whenever  the  heirs  of  A.  cease  to  be  tenants  of  that  manor, 
the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  This  estate  is  a  fee,  because^ 
by  possibility,  it  may  endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs : 
yet,  as  that  donation  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  collateral 
circumstances,  which  qualify  and  debase  the  purity  of  the  do- 
nation, it  is  therefore  a  qualified  or  base  fee.  2  Comm.  lOQ. 
See  1  Inst.  21. 

Of  estates  of  freehold,  not  oi  inheritance,  but  for  life  only, 
some  may  be  called  conventional,  as  being  expressly  created  by 
the  act  of  the  parties;  others  are  merely  legal,  or  created  by 
construction  and  operation  of  law.  See  tit.  Freehold,'-^ As  to 
estates  for  life,  expressly  created  by  deed  or  grant,  see  this 
Diet  tit.  Life  Estate. — As  to  the  estate  of  tenant  in  tail  after 
possibility  of  issue  extinct,  see  tit.  Tail,  and  Fee-TaiL  As  to 
tenant  by  the  Curtesy,  and  tenant  in  Dower,  see  those  titles. 

Of  estates  less  than  freehold  there  are  three  sorts.  1.  Estates 
for  years.  2.  Estates  at  will :  as  to  both  which  see  this  Diet, 
tit.  Lease.  3.  Estates  by  sufierance:  as  to  whichj  see  this 
Diet*  tit.  Sufferance. 

Under  the  second  of  the  above  divisions,  Blachstone  enu- 
merates copyholds,  which  (»riginally  were  mere  estates  at  will. 
See  tit.  Copyholds 

Besides  these  several  divisions  of  estates,  in  point  of  interest, 
another  ^ecies  may  be  mentioned,  viz.  estates  upon  condition  ; 
as  to  which,  see  at  large,  tit.  Condition,  and  tits.  Mortgage, 
Statute-Merchant,  Statute-Staple,  Elegit. 

According  to  the  above  division,  estates  are  considered 
solely  with  regard  to  their  duration,  or  the  quantity  (ff  interest 
which  the  owners  have  therein.  With  regard  to  tne  time  of 
their  enjoyment,  when  the  actual  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits 
b^^s,  estates  may  be  considered  as  either  in  possession  or 
3n  2 
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eJcpeciancyf-^Of  expectancies  there  are  two  sorts ;  one  created 
by  the  act  of  the  parties^  called  a  remainder;  the  other  by  act 
of  law,  called  a  reversion. — Of  estates  in  possession  (which  are 
sometimes  called  estates  executed,  whereby  a  present  interest 
passes  to  and  abides  in  the  tenant,  not  depending  on  any  sub^ 
sequent  circumstance  or  contingency,  as  in  the  cases  of  estates 
executory),  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  peculiarly  observed ;  all 
the  estates  already  spoken  of,  and  treated  of  under  the  titles 
referred  to,  are  of  this  kind.  But  the  doctrine  of  estates  in 
expectancy  contains  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  abstruse 
learning  in  the  English  law. — And  as  to  so  much  of  it  as 
relates  to  Remainders  and  Reversions,  see  this  Diet,  under  those 
titles,  and  tits.  Executory  Devise,  Limitation. 

Estates,  with  regard  to  the  certainty,  and  the  time  of  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  are  distinguished  by  Feame  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory 
Devises,  into,  1.  Estates  vested  in  possession.  2.  Estates 
vested  in  interest,  as  reversions ;  vested  remainders ;  such  ex- 
ecutory devises,  future  uses,  conditional  limitations,  and  other 
future  interests  as  are  not  referred  to,  or  made  to  depend  on, 
a  period  or  event  that  is  uncertain.  S.  Estates  contingent; 
as  contingent  remainders ;  and  such  executory  devises,  future 
uses,  conditional  limitations,  and  other  future  interests  as  are 
referred  to,  or  made  to  depend  on  an  event  that  is  uncertain. 
An  estate  is  vested  when  there  is  an  immediate  Jtxed  right  of 
present  or  future  enjoyment. — An  estate  is  vested  in  possession 
when  there  exists  a  right  of  present  enjoyment. — An  estate  is 
vested  in  interest  when  there  is  a  present  Jixed  right  of  future 
enjoyment.  An  estate  is  contingent  when  a  right  of  enjoyment 
is  to  accrue  on  an  event  which  is  dubious  and  uncertain. 

With  respect  to  the  number  and  connexions  of  their  owners, 
the  tenants  who  occupy  and  hold  them,  estates  of  any  quantity 
or  length  of  duration,  whether  in  actual  possession  or  expec- 
tancy, may  be  held  in  four  different  ways;  severalty;  in  joint- 
tenancy  ;  in  coparcenary  ;  in  common. — He  that  holds  lands  in 
severalty,  or  is  sole  tenant  thereof,  is  he  that  holds  them  in 
his  own  right  only,  without  any  other  bein^  joined  or  con- 
nected with  him  in  point  of  interest  during  his  estate  therein. 
This  is  the  most  common  and  usual  way  of  holding  an  estate ; 
and  all  estates  are  supposed  to  be  of  this  sort,  unless  where 
they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  otherwise ;  and  in  laying  down 
general  rules  and  doctrines,  they  are  usually  applied  to  such 
estates  as  are  held  in  severalty.  As  to  estates  in  joint-te- 
nancy, in  coparcenary,  and  in  common,  see  tits.  Joint  Tenants, 
Parceners. 

Besides  the  foregoing  division  of  estates  into  such  as  are 
freehold,  and  such  as  are  less  than  freehold,  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  being  of  three  kinds ;  namely,  at  common  law,  by 
way  of  use,  and  in  equity.  See  tits.  Feoffment,  Use,  and  Trust. 

As  to  the  title  to  estates,  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Title,  and  the 
references  there;  and  as  to  the  different  nature  of  estates, 
according  to  their  several  tenures,  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Tenure. 

Estates  are  acquired  in  divers  ways,  viz.  by  descent  from  a 
father  to  the  son,  &c.  Conveyance,  or  grant  from  one  man  to 
another ;  by  gift  or  purchase  ;  deed  or  will :  and  a  fee-simple 
is  the  largest  estate  that  can  be  in  law.     1  Lil.  541. 

There  is  an  estate  that  is  implied,  where  tenant  in  tail 
bargains  and  sells  his  land  to  a  man  and  his  heirs ;  by  this  he 
hath  an  estate  descendible,  and  determinable  upon  the  death  of 
the  tenant  in  tail.  Co.  Lit. :  10  Rep.  97*  If  I  give  lands  in 
Dale  to  a  certain  person  for  life,  and  after  to  his  heirs  or  right 
heirs,  he  hath  the  JeC'simple;  and  if  it  be  to  his  heirs  male,  he 
will  have  an  esiatC'tail.  ]  Rep.  66.  A  man  grants  to  one 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  his  life,  and  a  year  over ;  this  is 
an  estate  for  life  only.  39  Ed.  S.  c.  25 :  Lit.  46.  If  a  lease  be 
made,  and  not  expressed  for  what  number  of  years,  it  is  an 
estate  at  rvilL    2  Shep.  Abr.  81. 

The  word  estate  generally  in  deeds,  grants,  and  convey- 
ances, comprehends  the  whole  in  which  the  party  hath  an 
interest  or  property,  and  will  pass  the  same.     S  Mod.  46. 

It  has  also  been  long  established^  that  a  devise  of  a  testator's 


estate  includes  not  only  the  land,  but  the  whole  of  his  interest 
in  them.  2  Lev.  91 :  1  Salk.  286:  2  Vem.  69O:  4  T.  R. 
89 :  11  East,  .518.  And  a  similar  effect  has  been  given  to  the 
word  "estates"  in  the  plural  number.  2  T.  R.  656:  4  Jtf . 
^  S.  S66.     See  further  tit.  Will. 

Real  and  copyhold  estates  are  now  by  statute  equitable  assets 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  see  tit.  Real  Estate. 

ESTOPPEL,  from  the  Fr.  estouper,  i.  e.  oppilare,  obsH" 
pare.'}  An  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action  arising 
from  a  man's  own  act :  or  where  he  is  forbidden  by  law  to 
speak  against  his  own  deed ;  for  by  this  act  or  acceptance  he 
may  be  estopped  to  aUege  or  speak  the  truth.  F.  N.  B.  14&: 
Co.  Lit.  S32. 

Our  books  mention  three  kinds  of  estoppel,  viz.  By  matter 
of  record,  by  matter  in  writing,  and  by  matter  in  pais.  Co^ 
Lit.  852. 

If  a  person  is  bound  in  an  obligation  by  the  name  of  A.  B« 
and  is  afterwards  sued  by  that  name  on  the  obligation ;  now 
he  shall  not  be  received  to  say  in  abatement,  that  he  is  mis- 
named, but  shall  answer  according  to  the  obligation,  though  it 
be  wrong ;  and  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  same  person  that  was 
bound,  he  is  estopped,  and  forbidden  in  law  to  say  contrary  to 
his  own  deed;  otheiwise  he  might  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong,  which  the  law  will  not  suffer.  Terms  de  la  Ley.  If 
a  man  enters  into  a  bond,  with  condition  to  give  to  another  all 
the  goods  wliich  are  devised  to  him  by  the  father ;  in  this  case 
the  obligor  is  estopped  to  plead  that  the  father  made  no  will, 
but  he  may  plead  that  he  had  not  any  goods  devised  to  him  by 
his  father.     1  Nets  Abr.  751. 

So  on  bond  conditioned  to  perform  the  covenants  in  a  certain 
indenture  mentioned,  the  defendant  is  estopped  from  pleading 
that  no  such  indenture  was  executed.  2  Bos.  ^  Pull.  299. 
But  see  8  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  488.  that  the  defendant  may  plead 
such  plea  as  tends  to  show  there  was  no  consideration  for  the 
bond.     See  also  8  Term  Rep.  489.  441. 

In  a  deed,  all  the  parties  are  estopped  to  say  any  thing 
against  what  is  contained  in  it :  it  stops  a  lessee  to  say  that  the 
lessor  had  nothing  in  the  land,  &c.  And  parties  and  privies 
are  bound  by  estoppel.  Lit.  58 :  Co.  Lit.  852 :  4  Rep.  53 : 
1  Moore,  889.  None  but  privies  and  parties  shall  regularly 
have  advantage  by  estoppels :  but  if  a  man  makes  a  lease  of 
part  a  term,  whereby  he  is  estopped ;  and  after  assign  away  the 
term,  the  assignee  will  be  estopped  also.  30  H.  b.  2:  4  ReOk 
56.  The  assignee  of  a  lease  by  indenture  is  estopped  by  tne 
deed  which  stops  his  assignor.  2  fV.  P.  Taunt.  278 :  and  see 
1  Esp.  217. 

In  estoppels,  both  parties  must  be  estopped ;  and  therefore, 
where  an  infant  or  feme  covert  makes  a  lease,  they  are  not 
estopped  to  say,  that  it  is  not  their  deed,  because  they  are 
not  bound  by  it ;  and  as  to  them  it  is  void.  Cro.  Eliz.  36.  See 
tit.  Deed.  And  though  estoppels  conclude  parties  to  deeds  to 
say  the  truth,  yet  jurors  are  not  concluded,  who  are  sworn  ad 
verilatem  de  et  super  prtemissis  dicendam.  For  they  may  find 
any  thing  that  is  out  of  the  record ;  and  are  not  estopped  to 
find  truth  in  a  special  verdict.     4  Rep.  53 :  Lut.  705. 

An  estoppel  shall  bind  only  the  heir  who  claims  the  right  of 
him  to  whom  the  estoppel  was.  8  Rep.  53.  Acceptance  of 
rent  from  a  disseisor  by  the  disseisee,  may  be  an  estoppel :  and 
a  widow  accepting  less  than  her  thirds  for  dower,  is  an  estopp^, 
&c.     2  Danv.  Abr.  180.  67 1. 

If  a  feoffment  be  made  to  two>  and  their  heirs,  and  the 
feofibr  afterwards  levies  a  fine  to  them,  and  the  heirs  of  one  of 
them ;  this  will  be  an  estoppel  to  the  other  to  demand  fee- 
simple  according  to  the  deed ;  for  the  Jine  shall  enure  as  a 
release.  6  Rep.  7*  44.  Tenant  in  tail  suffers  a  recovery,  that 
his  issue  may  avoid ;  he  himself  shall  be  estopped  and  concluded 
by  it,  and  may  not  demand  the  land  against  his  own  recovery. 
8  Rep.  3. 

When  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  having  preceded  the 
settlement,  it  was  requisite  for  the  wife  to  levy  a  fine,  which 
was  done,  to  enure  to  the  uses  of  the  settlement,  and  that  seu* 
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tlement  conveyed,  among  other  interests,  estates  vested  in  the 
wife's  father,  in  fbe-simple,  and  of  which  he  was  then  also  in 
poswffiion  (the  wife  being  one  of  his  coheiresses).  It  was  held 
that  such  fine  operated  by  way  of  estoppel,  and  that  her 
moiety  became  subject  to  and  bound  by  the  uses  of  such  set- 
tlement.    2B.^  A.  242. 

The  taking  of  a  lease  by  indenture  of  a  man's  own  land, 
whereof  he  is  seised  in  fee,  is  an  esioppd  to  claim  the  fee 
during  the  term.  Moor,  Ca,  323:  And,  121.  A  lease  b 
made  to  one  man  for  eighty  years,  and  then  to  another  by  deed 
indented  for  the  same  term ;  this  second  lease  may  be  eood  by 
way  of  estoppel.  And  if  the  first  determine  hy  surrender,  for- 
feiture, &c.  the  second  lessee  shall  have  the  land.  Co.  Rep. 
155,  If  a  lessor,  at  the  time  of  making  the  lease,  hath  nothing 
in  the  land,  but  afler  he  gets  it  by  purchase  or  descent,  it  is  a 
good  lease  by  estoppeL  Di/er,  256 :  Plowd.  844 :  Co.  Lit,  47* 
A  recital  in  a  deed  shall  not  estop  a  person,  unless  it  be  of  a 
particular  fact,  or  where  it  is  material ;  when  it  may  be  an 
estoppeL     Cro,  Eliz,  362. 

The  lord,  by  deed  indented,  reciting  that  his  tenant  holds  of 
him  by  such  services,  whereas  he  does  not,  confirms  to  the 
tepant,  saving  the  services;  it  is  no  estoppel  to  the  tenant. 
S5  H,  6,  33 :  Plotvd.  130.  If  one  make  a  deed  by  duress  of 
imprisonment,  and  when  he  is  at  larse  make  a  defeasance  to 
it ;  he  is  estopped  to  say  it  was  per  duress,  Bro.  Defeas,  17* 
Where  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  in  the  particularity,  as  to 
infeofiT  J.  S.  <^  the  manor  of  D.,  or  to  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  he  stands  bound  to  pay  to  W.  S.,  or  to  stand  to  the  sentence 
of  J.  S.  in  a  matter  of  tithes  in  question  between  them ;  here 
the  party  is  estopped  to  deny  any  of  these  things,  which  in  the 
condition  he  did  mmt.  But  if  a  condition  be  in  the  generality y 
to  enfeoff  one  of  all  his  lauds  in  D.  or  to  be  nonsuit  in  all 
actions,  &c.  it  is  no  estoppel.     JDyer,  I96*:  18  Ed,  4.  54. 

If  a  man  in  pleading  confess  the  thing  he  is  charged  with 
he  cannot  afterwards  deny  it ;  though  a  plaintiff*  shall  not  be 
estopped  to  allege  any  thing  against  that  which  before  he  hath 
said  in  his  writ  or  declaration ;  and  one  may  not  be  estopped 
by  the  record  upon  which  he  was  nonsuited.     21  H.  7.  24: 

2  Licon,  3.  17* 

An  estoppel  ought  to  be  certain  and  affirmative,  and  a  mat- 
ter cdleged  that  is  not  traversable,  shall  not  estop ;  one  may 
not  be  estopped  by  acceptance  before  his  title  accrued  ;  an 
estoppel  must  be  insisted  and  relied  on ;  and  where  there  is 
estoppel  against  estoppel,  it  puts  the  matter  at  laree.  Co.  Lit, 
352  :  Hob,  207-  Estoppels  are  to  be  pleaded  relying  on  the 
estoppel ;  without  demanding  judgment  si  actio,  Sfc.  4  Rep, 
53.     See  tit.  Pleading, 

If  a  verdict  be  found  on  any  fact  or  title,  distinctly  put  in 
isoe  in  an  action  of  trespass,  such  verdict  may  be  pleaded 
l^  way  of  estoppel  in  another  action  between  the  same  par- 
ties or  their  privies,   in  respect  of  the  same  fact  or  title. 

3  EasCs  Rep,  84^. 

If  the  heir  apparent  of  a  copyholder  in  fee  surrender  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  and  survive  him,  the  heir  of  such 
surrenderor  is  not  estopped  by  that  surrender  of  his  ancestor 
fxooL  claiming  against  the  surrenderee.  Goodtitle  v.  Morse, 
3  Term  Rep,  K.  B,  365, 

Devisees  of  contingent  remainders  in  a  copyhold  not  being 
in  the  seisin  cannot  make  a  surrender  of  their  interest,  nor  will 
such  surrender  operate  by  estoppel  against  the  parties  or  their 
heirs.     JDoe,  d,  Blacksell,  v.  Tompkins,  1 1  East's  Rep,  1 85. 

A  defendant  is  estopped  by  the  condition  of  bond  from  plead- 
ing an  indenture  of  lease.    2  B.  ^  P.  299- 
^In  an  action  brought  by  the  assignee  of  a  patentee  against 
the  patentee,  the  latter  is  estopped  from  showing  that  it  was 
not  a  new  invention  against  his  own  deed.    8  T  R.  489* 

In  an  original  writ  the  defendant  was  described  as  T.  B.  of 
C.  in  the  county  of  N. :  upon  a  writ  of  error  brought  to  reverse 
the  outlawry,  Uie  error  assigned  was  that  T.  B.  was  not  before 
or  at  the  time  of  the  original  writ  of,  or  conversant  on  C. 
aforesaid,  and  that  there  was  not  any  hamlet,  town,  or  place,  of 


the  name  of  C.  in  that  county.  The  plea  to  this  assignment 
of  errors  was  that  the  plaintiff*  prosecuted  his  writ  with  intent 
to  declare  upon  a  bond  made  by  the  defendant,  by  which  he 
was  described  as  T.  B.  of  C.  in  the  county  of  N.  It  was  held 
that  this  was  an  estoppel.     5  B.  Sf  A.  6*82. 

A  previous  deed  operates  by  way  of  estoppeL     8  Price,  602. 

A  party  who  has  signed  a  deed  is  estopped  from  saying  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  legal  effect.     I  Buck,  579. 

An  owner  having  given  a  bill  of  lading  by  which  freight 
appears  to  have  been  paid  before  the  ship's  departure,  is 
estopped  as  against  the  assignee  of  such  bill  from  claiming 
freight  when  the  vessel  arrives.     1  B,^  A,'7\2. 

A.  having  an  equitable  fee  in  certain  lands,  conveyed  the 
same  to  B.  by  lease  and  release.  The  release  recited  that  A. 
was  legally  or  equitably  entitled  to  the  premises  conveyed ; 
and  the  releasor  covenanted  he  was  and  stood  lawfully  or 
equitably  seised  in  his  demesne  of  and  in,  and  otherwise  well 
entitled  to  the  same.  The  legal  estate  was  subsequently  con- 
veyed to  A.  who  afterwards,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  con- 
veyed it  to  C.   Upon  ejectment  brought  by  B.  against  C,  held — 

First,  That  as  there  was  no  certain  and  precise  averment  of 
any  seisin  in  A.,  but  only  a  recital  and  covenant  that  he  was 
legally  or  equitably  entitled,  C.  was  not  thereby  estopped  from 
setting  up  the  legal  estate  acquired  by  him  after  the  execution 
of  the  release. 

Secondly,  That  the  release  did  not  operate  as  an  estoppel  by 
virtue  of  the  words  "  granted,"  8:c.,  because  the  release  passed 
nothing  but  what  the  releasor  had  at  the  time,  and  A.  had  not 
the  legal  title  in  the  premises  when  the  release  was  made. 
2  B.  4-  Ad.  278. 

An  obligor  sued  on  a  bond  reciting  a  certain  consideration 
is  estopped  from  pleading  the  consideration  was  different, 
unless  he  can  make  it  appear  by  his  plea  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  fraudulent  or  unlawful.     2  B.  ^  Ad.  544. 

ESTOVERS.  See  tit.  Common  of  Estovers.  This  word 
hath  been  taken  for  any  kind  of  sustenance ;  as  Bracton  uses 
it,  for  that  sustenance  or  allowance,  which  a  man  committed 
for  felony  is  to  have  out  of  his  lands  or  goods  for  himself  and 
his  family  during  his  imprisonment.  Bract,  lib.  3.  tract.  2. 
cap,  ] 8.  And  the  stat. 6* Ed,  I.e.  8.  applies  it  to  an  allowance 
in  meat,  clothes,  &c.,  in  which  sense  it  has  been  used  for  a 
wife's  alimony. 

EsTovERis  HABBNDis,  Writ  dc,  A  writ  at  common  law, 
for  a  woman  divorced  from  her  husband,  a  mensd  et  thoro,  to 
recover  her  alimony,  sometimes  called  her  estovers,  1  Lev,  6. 
See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme, 

EST  RAY,  Extrahura,  from  the  old  Fr.  Estrayeur.']  Is 
any  valuable  animal  that  is  not  wild,  found  within  a  lordship, 
and  whose  owner  is  not  known.  In  which  case,  if  it  be  cried 
and  proclaimed  according  to  law,  in  the  church,  and  two 
nearest  market-towns,  on  two  market  days,  and  is  not  claimed 
by  the  owner  within  a  year  and  a  day,  it  belongs  to  the  king ; 
and  now,  most  commonly,  by  grunt  of  the  crown,  to  the  lord 
of  the  liberty.     Brit.  cap.  17. 

It  is  conGrmatory  of  this  origin  of  the  right  of  taking 
estrays,  that  the  cattle  of  the  king  are  not  subject  to  it. 
1  Roll.  Ah.  878. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  true  reason  of  the  law  thus 

fiving  the  estray  to  the  king  or  his  grantee,  and  not  to  the 
nder^  is,  that  the  owner  has  thus  the  best  chance  of  having 
his  property  restored  to  him ;  and  it  lessens  the  temptation  to 
commit  thefts,  as  it  prevents  a  man  from  pretending  that  he 
had  found  as  an  estray,  what  he  had  actually  stolen:  or 
according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  that  he  had  found  that  which 
never  was  lost. 

Any  beasts  may  be  estrays,  that  are  by  nature  tame  or 
reclaimable,  and  in  which  there  is  a  valuable  property,  as  sheep, 
oxen,  swine,  and  Aor^^^.— But  animals  upon  which  the  law 
sets  no  value,  as  a  dog  or  cat :  and  animals  Jeroe  natures,  as  a 
bear  or  wolf,  cannot  be  considered  as  estrays.  1  Comm.  2<)8. 
Swans  may  be  estrays,  but  no  other  fowl«  and  are  to  be  pro- 
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claimed,  &c.  1  RoU,  Ah,  878.  If  the  beast  stray  to  another 
lordship  within  the  year,  after  it  hath  been  an  estray,  the  first 
lord  cannot  re-take  it,  for  until  the  year  and  day  be  past,  and 
proclamation  made  as  aforesaid,  he  hath  no  property ;  and 
therefore  the  possession  of  the  second  lord  is  good  against 
him.  Cro.  EUz.jKy'^  Finch,  L.  177-  If  the  cattle  were 
never  proclaimed,  the  owner  may  take  them  at  any  time. 
And  where  a  beast  is  proclaimed  as  the  law  directs,  if  the 
owner  claim  it  in  a  year  and  a  day,  he  shall  have  it  a^ain, 
but  must  pay  the  lord  for  keeping.  1  RolL  Ab.  879 '  Ftnch, 
177.  But  if  any  person  finds  and  takes  care  of  another's  pro- 
perty, not  being  entitled  to  it  as  an  estray,  the  owner  may 
recover  it  or  its  value,  without  paying  the  expences  of  keeping. 

2  Blackst.  Rep.  1117- 

An  owner  may  seize  an  estray,  without  telling  the  marks, 
or  proving  the  property  (which  may  be  done  at  the  trial,  if 
contested) ;  and  tendering  amends  generally  is  good  in  thLs 
case,  without  showing  the  particular  sum ;  because  the  owner 
of  the  estray  is  no  wrong-doer,  and  knows  not  how  Ions  it  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  lord,  &c.  which  makes  it  different 
from  trespass,  where  a  certain  sum'  must  be  tendered.  2  Salk. 
686.  In  case  of  an  estray  the  lord  ought  to  make  a  demand 
of  what  the  amends  should  be  for  the  keeping ;  and  then  if 
the  party  thinks  the  demand  unreasonable,  he  must  tender 
sufficient  amends ;  but  if  what  he  tenders  is  not  enough,  the  lord 
shall  take  issue,  and  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  jury.  Noy,  144.  A 
beast  estray  is  not  to  be  used  in  any  manner,  except  in  case  of 
necessity ;  as  to  milk  a  cow  or  the  like,  but  not  to  ride  a 
horse.  Cro.  Jac*  148 :  1  Rol,  673.  Estray s  of  the  ForeH  are 
mentioned  in  the  statute  of  27  H*  8.  c.  7.  The  kings  cattle 
cannot  be  estrays  or  forfeited,  &c 

ESTREAT,  Extractum,'^  The  true  extract,  copy,  or  note, 
of  some  original  writing  or  record,  and  especially  oi  fines, 
amercements,  &c  entered  on  the  rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied 
by  the  bailiff  or  other  officer.  F.  N.  B.  57-  76.  See  staU. 
WestmA.andSEd.  I.e.  45:  Wesim,  2.  IS  Ed.  l.c.S:27  Ed. 
1.  */.  l.c.2:SH.7.c.l:SG.  1.  c.  15.  §  12. 

The  manner  in  which  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  recog- 
nizances, imposed  or  forfeited  by  or  before  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  to  be  returned  and  levied,  is  now  regulated  by  the  3  G.  4. 
c.  46.  and  the  4  G.  4.  c.  87- 

By  7  0.  4.  c.  64.  §  31.  where  recognisances  for  appearance 
in  cases  of  felony,  misdemeanour,  common  assault,  articles  of 
the  peace,  or  in  bastardy,  are  forfeited,  a  list  of  such  cases 
shall,  previous  to  the  estreats  of  such  recognizances,  be  laid 
before  the  judge,  justice,  recorder,  or  corporate  officer,  who 
may  make  such  order  as  to  estreatine  the  same  as  shall  seem 
just :  and  no  such  estreat  shall  take  j^ace  without  the  written 
order  of  such  justice,  recorder,  &c. 

By  the  3  and  4i  fV.  4.  c  99*  provision  is  made  for  the  due 
return,  estreating,  and  levying  of  all  fines,  issues,  recognizances, 
penalties,  and  deodands,  imposed  or  forfeited,  in  the  House 
of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Courts  of  Law  at 
Westminster,  by  the  judges  of  assizCi  clerks  of  the  market, 
commissioners  of  sewers,  and  coroners,  throughout  England. 
See  tit.  Recognizance. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  has  no  jurisdiction  over  estreats 
not  returned  to  it ;  f .  g.  estreats  of  recognizances  to  try  a 
traverse  at  the  quarter-sessions.  The  sessions  only  have 
jurisdiction  to  relieve.   3  Tyr.  53. 

ESTRECIATUS.  StreigJUened^  applied  to  roads.  R. 
Hovedon,p.  783. 

ESTREPE,  Fr.  Estrapier.']  To  make  spoils  in  lands  to  the 
damage  of  another,  as  of  the  reversioner,  &c. 

ESTREPEMENT,  Estrepamentum,  from  the  Fr.  Estropier, 
mutilare,  or  from  the  Lat.  Extirpare.1  Any  spoil  made  by 
tenant  for  life,  upon  any  lands  or  woods,  to  the  prejudice  of 
him  in  reversion ;  it  also  signifies  the  xnakine  land  t^rren  by 
continual  ploughing.  Stai.  6  Ed.  1.  c.  13.  It  seems  by  the 
derivation  that  estrepement  is  the  unreasonable  drawing  away 
the  heart  of  the  ground,  by  ploughing  and  sowing  it  con- 


tinually, without  manuring  or  other  good  husbandry,  wher^ 
it  is  impaired :  and  yet  estropier  signifying  mutilare,  may  so 
less  be  applied  to  the  cutting  down  trees,  or  lopping  them 
further  than  the  law  allows.  In  ancient  records,  we  of^ 
find  vastum  et  esfrepamenium  Jacere;  to  make  strip  and 
waste. 

This  word  is  used  for  a  writ,  which  lies  in  two  cases;  the 
one,  by  the  stat.  of  GUmc.  6  Ed.  I.e.  13.  when  a  person  hating 
an  action  depending,  as  a  formedon,  writ  of  right,  &c.  sues  to 
prohibit  the  tenant  from  making  waste  during  the  suit :  the 
other  is  for  the  demandant,  who  is  adjudged  to  recover  sdim 
of  the  land  in  question,  af^r  judgment  and  before  executkn 
sued  by  the  writ  of  habere  facias  possessionem,  to  prefent 
waste  being  made  till  he  gets  into  possession.  BJeg.  Orig.  76: 
Reg.  Judic.  S3 :  F.  N.  B.  60, 61 :  3  Inst.  328. 

In  suing  out  these  two  writs,  this  diflkrence  was  formeily 
observed ;  that  in  actions  merely  possessory,  where  no  damages 
are  recovered,  a  writ  of  estrepement  might  be  had  at  any  tine 
pendente  lite,  nay,  even  at  the  time  of  suing  out  the  origiiial 
writ  or  first  process:  but  in  an  action  where  damages  ?rere 
recovered,  the  demandant  could  only  have  a  writ  of  estr^e- 
ment,  if  he  was  apprehensive  of  waste,  after  verdict  had ;  for 
with  regard  to  waste  done  before  the  veidict  was  given,  it  wai 
presum^  the  jury  would  consider  that  in  assessmg  the  damagei. 
F.  N.  B.  60,  ol.  But  now  it  seems  to  be  held  by  an  equitaUe 
construction  of  the  stat.  of  Glouc.  and  in  advancement  of  die 
remedy,  that  a  writ  of  estrepement  to  prevent  waste,  may  be 
had  in  every  stage  as  well  of  such  actions  wherein  damages 
are  recovered,  as  of  those  wherein  only  posseanon  is  had  of  the 
lands;  for  perhaps  the  tenant  may  not  be  aUe  to  satisfy  the 
demandant  his  full  damaces.  lb.  6I.  And  therefore  now  in 
an  action  of  waste  itself  to  recover  the  place  wasted,  and 
also  damages,  a  writ  of  estrepement  will  lie  as  well  before 
as  afler  judgment.  For  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages 
for  more  waste  than  is  contained  in  his  original  complaint; 
neither  is  he  at  liberty  to  assign  or  give  in  evidence  any 
waste  made  after  suing  out  the  writ :  it  is  therefore  reuon- 
able  that  he  should  have  this  writ  of  preventive  yatloe^  sinee 
he  is  in  his  present  suit  debarred  of  any  further  reocdy. 
5  Rep.  115. 

If  a  writ  of  estrepement  forlndding  waste  be  directed  and 
delivered  to  the  tenant  himself,  as  it  may  be,  and  he  afierwaids 
proceeds  to  commit  waste,  an  action  may  be  carried  on  upon 
the  foundation  of  this  writ,  wherein  the  only  plea  ti  the  tenant 
can  be,  nonjecit  vastum  contra  prohibitionem;  and  if  upon?er- 
dict  it  be  found  that  he  did,  the  plaintiff  may  recover  costs  and 
damages ;  or  the  party  may  proceed  to  punuh  the  defendant 
for  the  contempt.     Monr,  lOO. 

As  a  writ  of  estrepement  may  be  directed  either  to  ^ 
tenant  and  his  servants,  or  to  the  sheriff;  if  it  be  directed  to 
the  tenant  and  his  servant,  and  they  are  duly  served  with  it,  if 
they  afterwards  commit  waste,  they  may  be  committed  to  prison 
for  this  contempt  of  the  writ.  But  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  when 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  because  he  may  raise  the  posse  oomiUh 
tus  to  resist  them  who  make  waste.  Hob.  85.  Though  it 
hath  been  adjudged,  that  the  sheriff  may  likewiae  imprison 
offenders  if  he  be  put  to  it ;  and  that  he  may  make  a  wunnt  to 
others  to  do  it.     5  Rep.  115:2  InsL  329* 

The  writ  of  estrepement  lies  properiy  where  the  plaintiff  in 
a  real  action  shall  not  recover  oanrages  by  his  action,  and  as 
it  were  supplies  damages ;  for  damages  and  costs  may  be  reco- 
vered for  waste  after  the  writ  of  estrepmnent  is  brought  See 
Moor,  100:  2  Inst.  323.  If  tenants  commit  waste  in  bouses 
assigned  a  feme  for  dower,  on  her  bringing  action  of  dower, 
writ  of  estrepement  lies.  5  Ren.  115.  See  Cro.  EUz.  114: 
Moor,  622.  But  pending  a  mnt  of  partition  between  cop&r* 
ceners,  if  the  tenant  commit  waste,  this  writ  will  not  be  granted; 
because  there  is  equal  interest  between  the  parlies,  and  the  writ 
will  not  lie  but  where  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is  to  be  dis- 
proved.    Goldsh.  50 :  2  Nets.  Ab.  754. 

In  the  Chancery,  on  filing  of  a  bill,  and  brfore  aniweri  the 
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court  will  grant  an  injunction  to  ftaj  waste,  &c.  1  UL  547. 
See  tits.  Chancery,  Wiaste. 

ETATE  PROBANDA.    SeeJEitUe. 

ETHELLING,  or  -ffiTHELING,  Saxr\  Signifies  noUe ; 
and  among  the  English  Saxons  it  was  the  title  of  the  prince, 
or  the  king's  eldest  son.     Camden.    See  Adding. 

EVASION,  Evasu^J  A  subtle  endeavouring  to  set  aside 
truth,  or  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  law ;  which  will 
not  be  endured.  If  a  person  says  to  another  that  he  will  not 
strike  him,  but  will  give  him  a  pot  of  ale  to  strike  first,  and 
accordingly  he  strikes,  the  returning  of  it  is  punishable ;  and 
if  the  person  first  striking  be  killed,  it  is  murder ;  for  no  man 
shali  evade  the  Justice  of  the  law  by  such  a  pretence  to  cover  his 
malice,  I  H.F.  C.  SI.  No  one  may  plead  ignorance  of  the 
law  to  evade  it,  &c* 

EVENINGS.  The  delivery  at  even  or  night  of  a  certain 
portion  of  grass  or  com,  &c  to  a  customary  tenant,  who  per- 
forms the  service  of  cutting,  mowing,  or  reaping  for  his  lord, 
given  him  as  a  gratuity  or  encouragement.     KenneVs  Gloss, 

EVES-DROPPERS.     See  Eaves-droppers. 

EVICTION,  from  evinco,  to  overcome.]  A  recovery  of 
land,  &c.  by  form  of  law.  If  land  is  evict^,  before  the  time 
of  payment  of  rent,  on  a  lease,  no  rent  shall  be  paid  by  the 
lessee.  10  Rep.  128.  Where  lands  taken  on  extent  are 
evicted  or  recovered  by  better  title,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  a 
new  execution.  4  Rep.  66.  If  a  widow  is  evicted  of  her 
dower  or  thirds,  she  shall  be  endowed  in  the  other  lands  of 
the  heir.  2  Danv.  Ah.  6*70.  And  if  on  an  exchange  of  lands> 
either  party  is  evicted  of  the  lands  given  in  exchange,  he  may 
enter  on  his  own  lands*    4  Rep.  121. 

EVIDENCE. 

EviDENTiA.]  Proof  by  testimony  of  witnesses,  on  oath; 
OT  by  writings  or  records. 

It  is  called  evidence,  because  thereby  the  point  in  issue  in 
a  cause  to  be  tried,  is  to  be  made  evident  to  the  jury;  for 
mrobaliones  dehent  esse  evidentes  et  perspicuce.  Co.  Lit,  283. 
The  evidence  to  a  jury  ought  to  be  upon  the  oath  of  witnesses ; 
or  upon  matters  of  record,  or  by  deeds  proved,  or  other  like 
authenticated  matter.  1  Lil.  Ah.  547*  And  evidence  con- 
taineth  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  all  other  proofs  to  be  given 
and  produced  to  a  jury  for  the  finding  of  any  issue  joined 
between  parties.     Co.  Lil.  283. 

The  system  of  evidence,  as  now  established  in  our  courts  of 
common  law,  is  very  full,  comprehensive,  and  refined ;  a  sum- 
mary of  the  law  on  the  subject  is  here  presented. 

The  nature  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  room  for  the 
numberless  niceties  and  distinctions  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  legal 
evidence  to  a  jury.  A  few  of  the  general  heads  and  leading 
maxims  relative  to  this  point,  as  well  as  in  civil  or  criminal 
cases,  together  with  some  observations  on  the  manner  of  giving 
evidence,  are  first  selected. 

Evidence,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  signifies  that  which 
demonstrates,  makes  evident  or  dear,  or  ascertains  the  truth  of 
the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other;  and  no  evidence  ought  to  be  admitted  to  any  other 
point.  Therefore  upon  an  action  of  debt,  when  the  defendant 
denies  his  bond  by  the  plea  of  non  est  factum,  and  the  issue  is, 
whether  it  be  the  defendant's  deed  or  no,  he  cannot  give  a 
release  of  this  bond  in  evidence,  for  that  does  not  destroy  the 
bond,  and  therefore  does  not  prove  the  issue  which  he  has 
chosen  to  rely  upon,  viz.  that  the  bond  has  no  existence. 

Again  ;  evidence  in  the  trial  by  jury  is  of  two  kinds,  either 
that  which  is  given  in  proof,  or  that  which  the  iury  may  re- 
ceive by  their  own  private  knowledge.  As  to  the  latter,  see 
tit.  Jury.  The  former,  or  proofs  (to  which  in  common  speech 
the  name  of  evidence  is  usually  confined),  are  either  written, 
or  parol,  that  is,  by  word  of  mouth.  Written  proofs,  or  evi- 
dence, are,  1.  Records;  and  2.  Ancient  deeds  of  30  years' 
standing,  which  prove  themselves ;  but,  3.  Modem  deeds ;  and 


4.  Other  writings  must  be  attested  and  verified  by  parol  evi- 
dence of  witnesses.  And  the  one  general  rule  that  runs  through 
all  the  doctrine  of  trials  is  this,  that  the  best  evidence  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  shall  always  be  required,  if 
possible  to  be  had ;  but  if  not  possible,  then  the  best  evidence 
that  can  be  had  shall  be  allowed.  For  if  it  be  found  there  is 
any  better  evidence  existing  than  is  produced,  the  very  not 
producing  it  is  a  presumption  that  it  would  have  detected  some 
falsehood  that  at  present  is  concealed.  Thus,  in  order  to 
prove  a  lease  for  years,  nothing  else  shall  be  admitted  but  the 
very  deed  of  lease  itself,  if  in  being ;  but  if  that  positively  be 
proved  to  be  burnt  or  destroyed  (not  relying  on  any  loose  nega- 
tive, as  that  it  cannot  be  found,  or  the  like),  then  an  attested 
copy  may  be  produced,  or  parol  evidence  given  of  its  contents. 
So,  no  evidence  of  a  discourse  with  another  will  be  admitted, 
but  the  man  himself  must  be  produced ;  yet  in  some  cases  (as 
in  proof  of  any  general  customs,  or  matters  of  common  tradition 
or  repute),  the  courts  admit  of  hearsay  evidence,  or  an  account 
of  what  persons  deceased  have  declared  in  their  lifetime ;  but 
such  evidence  will  not  be  received  of  any  particular  facts.  So, 
too,  books  of  accounts,  or  shop-books,  are  not  allowed  of  them- 
selves to  be  given  in  evidence  for  the  owner,  but  a  servant 
who  made  the  entry  may  have  recourse  to  them  to  refresh  his 
memory ;  and  if  such  servant  (who  was  accustomed  to  make 
those  entries)  be  dead,  and  his  hand  be  proved,  the  book  may 
be  r^  in  evidence.  Bull,  N.  P.  282,  283 :  Salk.  285.  But 
as  this  kind  of  evidence,  even  thus  regulated,  would  be  much 
too  hard  upon  the  buyer  at  any  long  distance  of  time,  the  stat. 
7  Jac.  1,  c.  12.  (the  penners  of  which  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  the  books  of  themselves  were  evidence  at  common  law), 
confines  this  species  of  proof  to  such  transactions  as  have  hap- 
pened within  one  year  before  the  action  brought;  unless 
between  merchant  and  merchant  in  the  usual  intercourse  of 
trade.  For  accounts  of  so  recent  a  date,  if  erroneous,  may 
more  easily  be  unravelled  and  adjusted. 

But  if  a  fact  to  be  proved  has  been  reduced  to  paper,  this 
will  not  prevent  its  being  proved  by  parol  evidence.  For 
instance,  a  receipt  of  money  may  be  proved  by  parol  evi- 
dence, though  a  written  receipt  was  given.  4  Esp.  213.  So  the 
fact  of  parties  standing  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
may  be  proved  by  partd,  though  there  is  a  written  contract,  but 
not  the  terms  of  the  tenancy.  7  B.  ^  C.  6ll.  So  aLio  the 
fact  of  partnership,  though  there  be  a  deed  of  partnership.  Ry. 
Sf  Mo.  Ca.  187.  So  the  fact  of  a  marriace  need  not  necessarily 
be  proved  by  the  register ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  banners  at  a 
public  meeting  may  be  proved  without  producing  them.  3  B. 
^  A,  566. 

With  regard  to  parol  evidence,  or  witnesses,  there  is  a  pro- 
cess to  bring  them  in  by  writ  of  subocena  ad  testificandum ; 
which  commands  them,  laying  aside  all  pretences  and  excuses, 
to  appear  at  the  trial,  on  pain  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  king;  to  which  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  9.  has 
added  a  penalty  of  10^  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  damages 
equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  want  of  his  evidence.  But 
no  witness,  unless  his  reasonable  expences  be  tendered  him,  is 
bound  to  appear  at  all ;  nor  if  he  appears,  is  he  bound  to  give 
evidence  till  such  charges  are  actually  paid  him ;  except  he 
resides  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  is  summoned  to  give 
evidence  within  the  same.  This  compulsory  process,  to  bring 
in  unwilling  witnesses,  and  the  additional  terrors  of  an  attach- 
ment in  cases  of  disobedience,  are  of  excellent  use  in  the 
thorough  investigation  of  truth. 

All  witnesses,  of  whatever  religion  or  country,  that  have  the 
use  of  their  reason,  are  to  be  received  and  examined,  except 
such  as  are  infamous,  or  such  as  are  interested  in  the  event  of 
the  cause.  All  others  are  competent  witnesses;  though  the 
jury,  from  other  circumstances,  will  judge  of  their  credibility. 
Infamous  persons  are  such  as  may  be  challenged  as  jurors, 
propter  deUclum  ;  and  therefore  shdl  never  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  to  inform  that  jury,  with  whom  they  were  too  scan- 
dalous to  associate.     Interested  witnesses  may  be  examined 
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upon  a  voir  dire,  if  suspected  to  be  secretly  concerned  in  the 
event ;  or  their  interest  may  be  proved  in  court.  Which  last 
is  the  only  method  of  supporting  an  objection  to  the  former 
class ;  for  no  man  is  to  be  examined  to  prove  his  own  infamy. 
And  no  counsel,  attorney,  or  other  person,  intrusted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  cause  by  the  party  himself,  shall  be  compelled, 
or  perhaps  allowed,  to  give  evidence  of  such  conversation  or 
matters  of  privacy,  as  came  to  his  knowledge  by  virtue  of  such 
trust  and  confidence;  but  he  may  be  examined  as  to  mere 
matters  of  fact,  as  the  execution  of  a  deed  or  the  like,  which 
might  have  come  to  his  knowledge  without  being  intrusted  in 
the  cause.  Bull,  N.  P.  284 :  1  FenL  97.  The  indecency  of 
evidence  is  no  objection  to  its  being  received  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  decision  of  a  civil  or  criminal  right.     Comp.  729* 

One  witness  (if  credible)  is  sufficient  evidence  to  a  jury  of 
any  single  fact ;  though,  undoubtedly,  the  concurrence  of  two 
or  more  corroborates  the  proof.  Yet  our  law  considers  that 
there  are  many  transactions  to  which  only  one  person  is  privy ; 
and  therefore  does  not  always  demand  the  testimony  of  two,  as 
the  civil  law  requires. 

Positive  proof  is  always  required  where  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  appears  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But,  next 
to  positive  proof,  circumstantial  evidence,  or  the  doctrine  of 
presumptions,  must  take  place :  for  when  the  fact  itself  cannot 
be  demonstratively  evinced,  that  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
proof  of  the  fact  is  the  proof  of  such  circumstances  which  either 
necessarily  or  usually  attend  such  facts ;  and  these  are  called 
presumptions,  which  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  the  contrary 
be  actually  proved.  Stahitur  prtBsumptione  donee  probetur  in 
cotttrarium,  Co.  Lit.  373.  Violent  presumption  is  many 
times  equal  to  full  proof;  for  there  those  circumstances  appear 
which  necessarily  attend  the  fact.  Ibid.  6.  As  if  a  landlord 
sues  for  rent  due  at  Michaelmas  1754,  and  the  tenant  cannot 
prove  the  payment,  but  produces  an  acquittance  for  rent  due  at 
a  subsequent  time,  in  full  of  all  demands,  this  is  a  violent  pre- 
sumption of  his  having  paid  the  former  rent,  and  is  equivalent 
to  full  proof ;  for  though  the  actual  payment  is  not  proved, 
yet  the  acquittance  in  full  of  all  demands  is  proved,  which 
could  not  be  without  such  payment ;  and  it  therefore  induces 
so  forcible  a  presumption,  that  no  proof  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  contrary.     Gilb.  Evid.  l6l. 

Probable  presumption  arising  from  such  circumstances  as 
usually  attend  the  fact,  hath  also  its  due  weight ;  as  if,  in  a  suit 
for  rent  due  in  1754,  the  tenant  proves  the  pa3rment  of  the 
rent  due  in  1755,  this  will  prevail  to  exonerate  the  tenant; 
Co.  Lit.  313 ;  unless  it  be  clearly  shown  that  the  rent  of  1754, 
was  retained  for  some  special  reason,  or  that  there  was  some 
fraud  or  mistake ;  for  otherwise  it  will  be  presumed  to  have 
been  paid  before  that  in  1755,  as  it  is  most  usual  to  receive 
first  the  rents  of  longest  standing.  So  where  a  bill  of  exchange 
negotiated  after  acceptance,  is  produced  from  the  hands  of  the 
acceptor  after  it  is  due,  the  presumption  is  that  the  acceptor 
has  paid  it.  1  Stark.  225 :  2  Camp.  439.  And  see  Roscoe  on 
Evidence,  p.  14. 

Light,  or  rash  presumptions,  have  no  weight  or  validity 
at  all. 

The  oath  administered  to  the  witness  is  not  only  that  what 
he  deposes  shall  be  true,  but  that  he  shall  also  depose  the 
whole  truth :  so  that  he  is  not  to  conceal  any  part  of  what  he 
knows,  whether  interrogated  particularly  to  that  point  or  not. 
And  all  this  evidence  is  to  be  given  in  open  court,  in  the  pre- 
sence X)f  the  parties,  their  attorney,  the  counsel,  and  all  by- 
standers; and  before  the  judge  and  jury;  each  party  having 
liberty  to  except  to  its  competency,  which  exceptions  are  pub- 
licly stated,  and  by  the  judge  are  openly  and  publicly  allowed 
or  disallowed,  in  the  face  of  the  country.  And  if  either  in  his 
directions  or  decisions  he  mis-states  the  law  by  ignorance,  in- 
advertence, or  design,  the  counsel  on  either  side  may  require 
him  publicly  to  seal  a  bill  of  exceptions,  stating  the  point 
wherein  he  is  supposed  to  err :  or  if  the  legal  effect  of  a  record 
or  other  evidence  is  doubted^  this  may  be  tried  on  a  demurrer 


to  evidence.  But  the  most  usual  course  is  to  apply  for  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  has  been  improperly  ad- 
mitted.    3  Comm.  36l — 372. 

The  true  theory  of  evidence  is  admirably  explained  in  BulL 
Ni.  Pri.  Part  VI.  from  Gilbert's  Law  tf  Evidence;  and  itam« 
eludes  with  taking  a  view  of  all  the  general  rules  of  evidenoe 
together,  from  whence  the  following  abstract  is  eiven. 

1.  The  first  general  rule  is  that  the  best  evidence  most  be 
given  that  the  nature  of  the  thine  is  capable  of.  The  true 
meaning  of  this  rule  is  that  no  su<£  evidence  shall  be  brought 
as  ex  naturd  rei  supposes  still  a  greater  evidence  behind,  in  the 
party's  possession  or  power ;  for  such  evidence  is  altogether 
insufficient  and  proves  nothing.  But  if  it  is  proved  that  an 
original  deed,  will,  &c.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  adverse  party,  or 
is  destroyed  without  default  of  the  party  who  ought  to  pio- 
duce  It,  a  copy  will  be  admitted ;  because  then  such  copy  is 
the  best  evidence. 

In  general  when  any  written  instrument  is  in  the  pooemm 
of  the  opposite  party,  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  is 
inadmissible  without  proof  of  a  notice  to  produce  the  oiiginaL 
But  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  proceedings,  the  party  in 
possession  of  the  instrument  has  notice  that  he  is  to  be  charaed 
with  the  possession  of  it,  as  in  case  of  trover  fw  a  bond,  a 
notice  to  produce  is  unnecessary.  14  Eastt  274 :  6B.ij^C. 
398.  If  the  party  refuses  to  produce  the  papers  required ;  sodi 
a  circumstance  does  not  raise  any  inference  against  him,  it 
merely  entitles  the  other  party  to  go  on  secondary  evidence. 

3  Camp.  363:  1  Stark.  315. 

2.  No  person  interested  in  the  question  can  be  a  witneM. 
There  is  no  rule  in  more  general  use,  and  none  that  is  so  little 
understood.  See  1  Term  Rep.  302.  And  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  it,  e.  g.  1.  A  party  interested  will  be  admitted 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  in  most  instances;  2.  He  maybe 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  the  common  usage  of  busi- 
ness ;  as  porters,  apprentices,  &c.  to  prove  delivery  of  goods, 
&c.  though  it  tend  to  clear  themselves  of  neglect  See  3  Tern 
Rep.  29;  Str.  647.  1083.  3.  Where  no  other  evidence  k 
reasonably  to  be  expected.  4.  Where  he  acquires  the  interest 
by  his  own  act,  after  the  party  who  calls  him  as  a  witness  has 
a  right  to  his  evidence.  5.  Where  the  possibility  (^  interest 
is  very  remote.  See  1  Term  Rep.  l6S,  164.  and  more  at 
length,  this, tit  Div.  II.  1. 

The  general  rule  was,  that  no  objection  could  be  made  to  the 
competency  of  a  witness  unless  he  was  directly  interested  in 
the  event  of  the  suit,  or  could  avail  himself  of  the  verdict  m 
the  cause,  so  as  to  eive  it  in  evidence  on  any  future  occasion  in 
suppNort  of  hisown  interest     7  Term.  Rep.  62:  I  Bing.i^' 

4  Ring.  649.     But  the  latter  ground  or  objection  has  been 
removed  by  the  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  42.    See  the  secdon,  post,  II. 

3.  The  third  seneral  rule  is,  that  hearsay  is  no  evidence. 
For  no  evidence  is  to  be  admitted  but  what  is  upon  oath,  and 
if  the  first  speech  were  without  oath,  another  oath  that  there 
was  such  a  speech  makes  it  no  more.  Besides,  if  the  speaker 
be  living,  it  is  not  the  best  evidence.  But  hearsay  has  been 
admitted  in  corroboration  of  a  witness's  testimony.  And  hesN 
say  of  members  of  a  family  is  admitted  to  prove  a  pedigreei 
and  hearsay  is  admissible  to  prove  public  rig|its ;  and  in  sonie 
other  cases  where  the  party  makes  a  statement  against  hii 
interest.     Roscoe  on  Evidence,  24. 

4.  In  all  cases  where  a  general  character  or  behaviour  is  pat 
in  issue,  evidence  of  particular  facts  may  be  admitted ;  but  not 
where  it  comes  in  cdlaterally. 

5.  Ambiguitas  verborum  lalens  verificatione  suppUtitr,  nm 
quod  ex  facto  oritur  ambiguum,  verificatione fa<di  tollitur. 

6.  In  every  issue  the  affirmative  is  to  be  proved.  A  nega- 
tive cannot  regularly  be  proved,  and  therefore  it  is  sufficient 
to  deny  what  is  affirmed  until  it  be  proved :  but  when  the 
affirmative  is  proved,  the  other  party  may  contest  it  with  oppo- 
site proofs  of  some  matter  or  proposition  totally  inconsistent 
with  what  is  affirmed. 

In  general^  where  the  issue  is  on  the  life  or  death  of  a  pe^ 
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son  once  existing,  the  proof  lies  on  the  party  asserting  the 
death.     2  East's  Rep.  312.    See  post,  II.  3. 

Where  the  law  presumes  the  affirmative  of  any  fact,  the 
negative  of  such  fact  must  he  proved  by  the  party  averring  it 
in  Reading.     3  East's  Rep.  192. 

Thus,  where  the  issue  involves  a  culpable  omission^  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  party  making  the  charge  to  prove  it,  although 
he  must  prove  a  negative ;  for  the  other  party  shall  be  presumed 
innocent  till  proved  to  be  guilty.  3  East^  193:  5  B.  &  C. 
327. 

7.  No  evidence  need  be  given  of  what  is  agreed  by  the 
pleadings.  For  the  jury  are  only  sworn  to  try  the  matter  in 
issue  between  the  parties,  so  that  nothing  else  is  properly 
before  them. 

8.  Whensoever  a  man  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  the 
qiecial  matter  by  pleading,  he  may  give  it  in  evidence  on  the 
general  issue.     See  tit.  Pleading. 

9*  If  the  substance  of  the  issue  be  proved,  it  is  sufficient 
As  to  this,  see  also  tits.  Pleading  ;  Modo  et  Forma. 

The  doctrine  of  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  is,  in  most 
respects,  the  same  as  that  upon  civil  actions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  leading  points,  wherein  by  several  statutes  and 
resolutions  a  difierence  is  made  between  civil  and  criminal  evi- 


1.  In  all  cases  of  high  treason,  and  misprison  of  treason,  by 
stats.  1  Ed.  6.  c.  19.  and  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  11.  tnfo  lawful  wit- 
nesses are  required  to  convict  a  prisoner,  unless  he  shall  wil- 
Hnfdy  and  without  violence  confess  the  same.  By  stat.  1  and 
2  p.  ^  M.c.  lO.aa  exception  was  made  as  to  treasons  in  coun- 
terfeiting the  king's  seals  or  signatures :  and  by  the  various  acts 
relating  to  treasons  committed  in  counterfeiting  the  coin,  it 
was  provided  that  the  evidence  of  one  witness  should  be  suffi- 
cient. By  the  2  W.  4.  c.  33.  these  acts  have  been  repealed, 
the  laws  relating  to  ofiences  against  the  coin  consolidated,  and 
the  crime  reduced  to  felony.  By  the  stat.  7  ^*  3.  c.  3.  in 
prosecutions  for  the  treasons  to  which  that  act  extends,  the 
same  rule  (of  requiring  two  witnesses)  is  again  enforced ; 
with  this  addition,  that  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,  which 
diall  countervail  the  necessity  of  such  proof,  must  be  in  open 
oourL  In  the  construction  of  which  act  it  hath  been  holaen, 
that  a  confession  of  the  prisoner,  taken  out  of  court,  before  a 
magistrate  or  person  having  competent  authority  to  take  it,  and 
proved  by  two  witnesses,  is  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  treason. 
Foster,  240.  244.  But  hasty  unguarded  confessions,  made  to 
persons  having  no  such  authority,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as 
evidence  under  this  statute.  And  indeed,  even  in  cases  of 
felony  at  the  common  law,  they  are  the  weakest  and  most  sus- 
picious of  all  testimony ;  ever  liable  to  be  obtained  by  artifice, 
false  hopes,  promises  cf  favour,  or  menaces ;  seldom  remembered 
accurately,  or  reported  with  due  precision ;  and  incapable  in 
their  nature  of  beins  disproved  by  other  negative  evidence. 
By  the  same  stat  7  ^*  3.  c.  3.  it  is  declared  that  both  witnesses 
must  be  to  the  same  overt  act  of  treason ;  or  one  to  one  overt 
act,  and  the  other  to  another  overt  act  of  the  same  species  of 
treason,  and  not  of  distinct  heads  or  kinds :  and  no  evidence 
shall  he  admitted  to  prove  any  overt  act  not  expressly  laid  in 
the  indictment.  See  2  State  Trials,  144 :  Foster,  255.  And 
therefore  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's  case,  in  King  William's  time, 
where  there  was  but  one  witness,  an  act  of  parliament  (stat. 
8  W.  3.  c.  4.)  was  made  on  purpose  to  attaint  him  of  treason, 
and  he  was  executed.  5  State  Trials,  40.  But  in  all  cases 
where  the  treason  alleged  is  the  assassination  of  the  king,  or  any 
direct  attempt  against  his  life  or  his  person,  the  prisoner  is,  by 
39  and  40  G.  3.  c.  93.  to  be  tried  upon  the  like  evidence  as  if 
he  stood  charged  with  murder. 

In  every  other  accusation  one  positive  witness  is  sufficient ; 
except  in  cases  of  indictments  for  perjury,  where  one  witness 
it  not  sufficient,  because  then  there  is  only  one  oath  against 
another.     10  Mod.  I94. 

2.  From  the  reversal  of  Colonel  Sydney's  attainder  by  act  of 
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parliament  in  I689  (8  State  Trials,  472.),  it  may  be  collected 
that  the  mere  similitude  of  hand- writing  in  two  papers  shown 
to  a  Jury,  without  other  concurrent  testimony,  is  no  evidence 
that  both  were  written  by  the  same  person  (2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
431.);  yet  undoubtedly  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  party's  hand,  that  Uiey  believe  the  paper  in 
question  to  have  been  written  by  him,  is  evidence  to  be  left  to 
a  jury.  Lord  Preston's  case,  A.D.  I69O,  1694,  4  State  Trials, 
463:  Francia's  case,  A.D.  171 6,  6  State  Trials,  69:  Layev^s 
case,  A.D.  1722,  Ibid.  279:  Henzey's  case,  A.D.  1758:  4 
Burr,  644. — See  post,  II.  3. 

A  comparison  of  hand-writings  without  any  other  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  the  hand- writing,  furnishes  no  evi- 
dence. Peake,  40:  2  Carr.  Sc  P.  477.  But  a  witness  may 
form  his  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  hand- writing  to  a 
document,  by  inspecting  other  documents  which  are  authentic. 
Roscoe,  69*  And  the  jury  may  judge  whether  an  instrument 
is  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  party  by.  comparing  it  with  other 
documents  in  evidence  in  the  cause  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  party's  hand- writing ;  but  not  with  documents  only  put  in 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  2  Moo.  <f  Malk. 
133:  Rex  v.  Morgan,  id.  in  notes. 

All  presumptive  evidence  of  felony  should  be  admitted 
cautiously :  for  the  law  holds  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty 
persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  suffer.  And  Sir  Mat' 
thew  Hale,  in  particular,  lays  down  two  rules  most  prudent 
and  necessary  to  be  observed.  1.  Never  to  convict  a  man  for 
stealing  the  goods  of  a  person  unknown,  merely  because  he 
will  give  no  account  how  he  came  by  them,  unless  an  actual 
felony  be  proved  of  such  goods :  and  2.  Never  to  convict  any 
person  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  till  at  least  the  body  be 
found  dead ;  on  account  of  two  instances  he  mentions,  where 
persons  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  others,  who  were  then 
alive,  but  missins.     2  HaL  P.  C.  200. 

The  nature  of  presumptive  evidence  and  of  presumptions 
(which  have  been  in  general  much  too  technically  treated)  is 
well  explained  and  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  the  judgment 
of  C.  J.  Abbot,  in  Rex  v.  Burdett,  4,B.^A.  I61. 

"  A  presumption  of  any  fact  is  properly  an  inferring  of  that 
fact  from  other  facts  that  are  known :  it  is  an  act  of  reasoning; 
and  much  of  human  knowledge  on  all  subjects  is  derived  from 
this  source.  A  fact  must  not  be  inferred  without  premises, 
that  will  warrant  the  inference ;  but  if  no  fact  could  be  as- 
certained by  inference  in  a  court  of  law,  very  few  offenders 
could  be  brought  to  justice.  In  a  great  portion  of  trials  as  they 
occur  in  practice,  no  direct  proof  that  the  party  accused  actually 
committed  the  crime  is  or  can  be  given.  The  man  who  is  charged 
with  theft  is  rarely  seen  to  break  the  house  or  take  the  goods : 
and  in  cases  of  murder  it  rarely  happens  that  the  eye  of  any 
witness  sees  the  fatal  blow  struck,  or  the  poisonous  ingredient 
poured  into  the  cup.  In  drawing  an  inference  or  a  conclusion 
from  facts  proved,  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  particular  case,  and  the  facility  that  appears  to  be  afforded 
either  of  explanation  or  contradiction.  No  person  is  to  be 
required  to  explain  or  contradict,  until  enough  has  been 
proved  to  warrant  a  reasonable  and  just  conclusion  against 
him  in  the  absence  of  explanation  or  contradiction :  but  when 
such  proof  has  been  given,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  explanation  or  contradiction  (if  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  proof  tends  be  untrue),  and  the  accused  offers  no 
explanation  or  contradiction,  what  can  human  reason  do  other- 
wise than  adopt  the  conclusion  to  which  the  proof  tends  ?  The 
premises  may  lead  more  or  less  strongly  to  the  conclusion, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  conclusion  hastily ;  but 
in  matters  that  regard  the  conduct  of  men,  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  demonstration  cannot  be  required  or  expected ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  our  jurisprudence 
that  the  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  unanimous  judgment 
and  conscience  of  twelve  men  conversant  with  the  affidrs  and 
business  of  life,  and  who  know  that  where  reasonable  doubt  is 
entertained  it  is  their  duty  to  acquit,  and  not  by  the  judgment 
3o 
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of  one  or  more  lawyers,  whose  habits  might  be  suspected  of 
leading  them  to  the  indulgence  of  too  much  subtlety  and 
refinement." 

Lastly,  it  was  an  ancient  and  commonly  received  practice 
(1  Slate  Trials,  passim),  that  as  counsel  was  not  allowed  to 
any  prisoner  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  so  neither  should  he  be 
suffered  to  exculpate  himself  by  the  testimony  of  any  witnesses. 
And  therefore  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of 
Mary  I.  that  she  first  desired  such  evidence  to  be  received  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Afterwards  the  courts  grew  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  a  doctrine  so  unreasonable  and  oppressive,  that  a 
practice  was  gradually  introduced  of  examining  witnesses  for 
the  prisoner,  but  not  upon  oath.  2  JhtlxL  147:  Cro.  Car,  292. 
The  consequence  of  this  still  was,  that  the  jury  gave  less  credit 
to  the  prisoner's  evidence  than  to  that  produced  by  the  crown. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  protests  very  strongly  against  this  tyrannical 
practice,  declaring  that  he  never  read  in  any  act  of  parliament, 
book,  case,  or  record,  that  in  criminal  cases  the  party  accused 
shall  not  have  witnesses  sworn  for  him  ;  and  therefore  there  is 
not  so  much  as  scintilia  juris  against  it.  8  Inst,  79*  See  also 
2  HaL  P.  C,  283.  and  his  Summary,  264.  And  the  House 
of  Commons  were  so  sensible  of  this  absurdity,  that  in  the  bill 
for  abolishing  hostilities  between  England  and  Scotland  {^siat. 
4  Jac*  1.  c,  1.),  when  felonies  committed  by  Englishmen  in 
Scotland  were  ordered  to  be  tried  in  one  of  the  three  northern 
counties,  they  insisted  on  a  clause,  and  carried  it,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  cf  both  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
against  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  England,  and  the  express 
law  of  Scotland,  "  that  in  all  such  trials  for  the  better  dis- 
covery of  the  truth,  and  the  better  information  of  the  con- 
sciences of  the  jury  and  justices,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
party  arraigned  the  benefit  of  such  credible  witnesses  to  be  ex- 
amined upon  oath,  as  can  be  produced  for  his  clearing  and 
justification."  At  length,  by  stat.  7  ^^'  S.  c.  3.  the  same  measure 
of  justice  was  establislied  throughout  all  the  realm,  in  cases  of 
treason  within  the  act:  and  it  was  afterwards  declared  by 
Stat.  1  Anne,  sf,  2.  c.  9-  that  in  nfl  cases  of  treason  and  felony, 
all  witnesses  for  the  prisimer  should  be  examined  upon  oath, 
in  like  manner  as  the  witnesses  against  him.  4  Cotnm, 
356— S60. 

Having  given  the  foregoing  general  view,  more  minute  in- 
formation on  this  subject  may  be  thus  classed: 

L  Of  Wriiien  Evidence, 
n.  Unfrritfen  Evidence:  wherein — 1  Who  may  be  Wit^ 
vs^cs.  2.  CompcUlng  Witnesses  lo  appear ;  as  also 
of  the  Manner  of  (heir  gh^ng  FArdence.  3.  Of  Parol 
Evidaice  to  explain  written  Documents ;  and  of  Pre^ 
sumpliveand  Hear.wy  Evidence. 

I,  Of  Writtefi  Evidence. — Evidence  hy  records  and  writ- 
ings is  where  acts  of  parliaments,  statutes,  judgments,  fines 
and  recoveries,  proceedings  of  courts,  and  deeds,  6ic  are  ad- 
mitted as  evidence. 

A  record  may  be  proved  by  production,  or  by  a  copy. 

Copies  of  records  are  either  exemplificattons ;  copies  made  by 
an  authorised  officer ;  or  sworn  copies. 

Exempli Kicatious  are  copies  under  the  great  seal,  or  under 
the  seal  of  some  particular  court ;  which  seals  prove  themselves. 

Where  the  law  entrusts  a  particular  officer  with  the  making 
of  copies,  it  gives  credit  to  them  in  evidence,  without  further 
proof.  B.  N.  P.  229.  Thus  the  chirograph  of  a  fine  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fine  itself,  because  the  chirographer  is  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  law  to  make  out  such  copies ;  but  it  is  not 
evidence  of  the  proclamations  levied  upon  the  fine,  which  must 
be  proved  by  an  examined  copy  of  the  roll,  for  the  chin^rapher 
is  not  app<nnted  to  make  copies  of  them.     B.  N.  P.  229,  230. 

Not  only  records,  but  all  public  documents  which  cannot  be 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  may  be  evidenced  by  a  copy, 
proved  on  oath  to  have  been  examined  with  the  original. 

An  exemplification  of  the  iaiiokoent  of  letters  patent  under 


the  great  seal,  may  be  pleaded  in  evidence.  3  Inst.  1 73.  This 
exemplification  is  a  copy  or  transcript  of  Utters  patent  made 
from  the  inrolment  thereof,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal. 
But  neither  an  exemplificati(m  nor  constat  was  pleadable  at 
common  law,  because  there  was  only  the  tenor  of  an  inrolment ; 
and  the  tenor  of  a  record  is  not  pleadable,  but  they  are  now 
pleadable  by  stats.  3  and  4  Ed.  6  c.  4 :   13  Eliz.  c.  6. 

A  patent  may  be  exemplified  under  the  great  seal  in  Chan- 
cery ;  and  also  any  record  or  judgment  in  any  of  the  courts  at 
Westminpter,  under  the  proper  seal  of  each  court :  all  which 
exemplifications  may  be  eiven  in  evidence  to  a  jury.  1  Lil.  583 : 
Shep.  134.  A  rule  made,  or  writ  filed,  in  any  court  at  West« 
minster,  may  be  exemplified  in  the  court  where  made  or  filed. 
But  nothing  but  matter  of  record  ought  to  be  exemplified. 
3  Inst.  173. 

Records  and  inrolments  prove  themselves ;  and  a  copy  of  a 
record  or  inrolment  sworn  to,  may  be  given  in  evidence.  Co. 
Lit.  117-  262.  A  transcript  of  a  record  in  another  court  may 
be  given  in  evidence  to  a  jury.  1  LiL  Ahr.  55 L  There  is  a 
difference  between  pleading  a  record,  and  giving  the  record  in 
evidence ;  if  it  be  pleaded,  it  must  be  sub  pede  sigUli,  or  the 
judges  cannot  judge  thereof:  though  where  it  is  given  in 
evidence,  if  it  be  not  under  the  seal,  the  jury  may  find  the 
same,  if  they  have  other  good  matter  of  inducement  to  prove  it. 
Sti/les  Rep.  22. 

To  prove  a  copy  of  a  record  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  tlie 
paper  agrees  with  what  the  officer  of  the  court  read  as  the  coni- 
tents  of  the  record :  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  persons  examin- 
ing to  exchange  pa]^ers,  and  read  them  alternately.  2  W.  P. 
Taunt.  52.  but  query  f 

A  general  act  of  parliament  may  he  given  in  evidence,  and 
need  not  be  pleaded;  and  of  these  the  printed  statute-book  is 
good  evidence :  but  in  the  case  of  a  private  act,  a  copy  of  it  is  to 
be  examined  by  the  records  of  parliament,  and  is  to  be  pleaded. 
Trials  pei^  pais,  177-  232. 

Local  or  personal  acts  of  parliament  printed  by  the  king's 
printer,  may  be  produced  in  evidence,  if  they  have  a  clause 
inserted  in  them  for  that  purpose.     See  tit.  Statutes, 

The  Gazette  has  been  held  evidence  of  all  acts  of  state. 
5  Term  Rep.  436.  So  the  articles  of  war,  printed  by  the 
king's  printer,  have  been  held  evidence  of  sudi  articles.  Rex 
V.  Withers,  cited  in  5  T.  R.  442.  446. 

The  king's  proclamation  offTering  a  reward  for  the  i^pre* 
hension  of  the  perpetrators  of  outrages  in  certain  counties  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  acts  of  outrage  had  been  committed  in 
those  parts.     4i  M.  6f  S.  532. 

The  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  always  been  ad* 
mitted  as  evidence  of  their  proceedings,  even  in  criminal  cases ; 
Cofvp.  1 7 ;  and  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Gimmons  are 
admissible  for  the  same  purpose,  although  this  was  formerly 
doubted,  because  they  are  not  records.  Ibid.  But  the  journals 
are  not  evidence  of  particular  facts  stated  in  tlie  resolutions, 
which  are  not  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house.  4  State 
Tr.  39. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  held  evidence  to 
prove  an  address  of  the  lords  to  tlie  king,  and  the  king*8 
answer.  5  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  455.  A  history  of  England,  or 
printed  trial,  may  not  be  read  as  evidence.  1  Lil.  557. 
Cajnden*s  Britannia  was  not  allowed  as  evidence :  but  it  has 
been  held  that  a  history  may  be  evidence  of  the  general  history 
of  the  realm,  though  not  of  a  particular  custom^  or  fact.  Salk. 
281  :  Skinners  Rep.  623. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c  18.  where  any  bargain  and  sale  inrolled 
is  pleaded  with  a  prqfertt  the  party  to  answer  such  profert  may 
produce  a  copy  of  the  innilment. 

Inrolment  of  a  deed  is  proved  on  certifying  it  by  an  ex>- 
amined  attested  copy :  though  inrolment  of  a  deed  which  needs 
no  inrolment,  or  by  which  the  estate  does  not  pass,  is  only 
evidence  to  some  purposes.     3  Lev.  387. 

A  record  of  an  inferior  court  hath  been  rejected  in  evidence 
aud  the  party  put  to  prove  what  was  done.     And  pzuceedings 
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of  county  courts,  courts  baron,  &c.  may  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  for 
it  hath  been  adjudged  that  they  cannot  be  proved  by  the  rolls, 
but  by  witnesses.  Lit,  75,  But  court  rolls  of  a  court  baron, 
when  shown,  are  good  evidence;  and  in  many  cases  copies 
of  the  court  rolls  are  allowed  as  evidence.  Triais  per  pais, 
178.228. 

An  ancient  customary  of  a  manor,  delivered  down  with  the 
court  roUs  from  steward  to  steward,  although  not  signed  by 
any  person,  is  good  evidence  to  prove  the  course  of  descent 
within  the  manor.     1  Term  Rep,  K.  B,  466. 

An  entry  in  the  court  rolls  oi  a  manor,  stating  the  mode  of 
descent  of  lands  in  the  manor,  is  admissible  evidence  of  the 
mode  of  descent,  although  no  instances  of  any  person's  having 
taken  according  to  it  be  proved.     5  T,  R.  K,  B.  26. 

And  so  are  entries  in  a  steward's  book  above  thirty  years' 
old,  and  coming  from  the  proper  custody ;  and  this,  too.  with- 
out proving  the  hand-writing  of  the  steward.     4  B.  4*  ^'  876. 

Entries  m  the  books  uf  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  deputations 
formerly  granted  to  gamekeepers  by  the  real  owner  of  the 
manor  are  evidence  to  show  that  manorial  rights  were  publicly 
exercised  by  him.    3  B,  ^  A.  341. 

Parchment  writings  preserved  among  the  muniments  of  a 
manor,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  several  copyholders  of  the 
manor,  stating  that  an  unlimited  right  of  common  had  been 
found  inconvenient,  and  they  had  agree  to  stock  the  com- 
mon in  a  restricted  manner,  were  admitted  as  evidence  of 
reputation  as  to  the  general  right  of  common.  13  Easts 
Rep.  10. 

A  surrender  of,  and  admittance  to,  a  copyhold  may  be  proved 
by  the  original  entries  on  the  court  rolls  without  showing  a 
copy  stamped  as  required  by  law.     l6  Easts  Rep.  208. 

The  inrolment  book  in  which  leases  are  registered  in  the 
fiishoprick  of  Durham,  kept  in  the  office  of  the  auditor,  is  a 
public  muniment,  and  on  proof  of  the  counterpart  being  lost 
18  receivable  in  evidence.     1  Holt,  N.  P.  601. 

An  examined  copy  of  a  charter  deposited  in  the  proper  public 
office  at  Madrid,  was  admitted  to  prove  the  plainti£n  being  a 
corporation  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain.  I  R.^  M.  N.  P. 
I9O:  1  Camp.  65.11. 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  deeds  in  evidence,  the 
general  rule  is,  that  the  deed  itself  must  be  eiven  in  evidence, 
and  must  be  proved  by  one  witness  at  the  least.  But  if  the 
opposite  party  produce  the  deed  on  notice,  it  shall  be  read 
without  any  proof  of  the  execution.  BuU.  N.  P,  254 :  2  Term 
Rep.  4ii:  3  W.  P.  Taunt.  60. 

But  where  an  instrument  was  produced  at  the  trial  by  one 
of  the  parties,  in  consequence  of  a  notice  from  the  other,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  executed  by  the  party  producing  it  and 
others,  and  to  be  attested  by  a  witness,  the  court  held  that  the 
production  of  it  in  that  manner  did  not  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  proving  the  instrument  by  the  subscribing  witness, 
though  unknown  before  to  the  party  calling  for  it.  8  East's 
Rep.  548. 

When  a  deed  is  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  who  has 
notice  to  produce  it,  but  does  not,  an  examined  copy  is  evidence 
without  proof  of  the  defendant's  execution  of  it.     1  Esp.  409. 

An  ancient  deed  proves  itself,  where  possession  has  gone  ac- 
cordingly; but  later  deeds  must  be  proved  by  witnesses.  Co.  Lii.6, 

An  old  deed  proved  to  have  been  found  among  deeds  and 
evidences  of  lands,  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  a  jury ;  though 
the  executing  of  it  caimot  be  proved  and  made  out.  3  Salk.  153. 
A  deed  may  be  good  evidence,  though  the  seal  is  broken  off; 
and  where  a  deed  is  burnt,  8cc  the  judges  may  allow  it  to  be 
proved  by  witnesses,  that  there  was  such  a  deed,  and  thb  be 
given  in  evidence.     1  Lev.  25. 

The  attesting  witness  to  a  bond  wrote  the  attestation  without 
seeing  the  obligor  execute ;  and  that  person  gave  evidence  that 
the  obligor  signed  the  bond,  but  did  not  seal  and  deliver  it : 
the  Court  of  C.  P.  held,  that  the  signing  the  bond  which  pur- 
ported to  be  sealed  with  the  obligor's  seal,  was  evidence  to  be 
left  to  a  jury  o£  the  sealing  and  delivery.   7  ^*  P.  Taunt,  251. 


And  the  court  held  that  the  attesting  witness  to  the  deed 
denying  having  seen  the  deed  executed,  other  evidence  of  the 
execution  was  admissible.     Ibid. 

A  counterpart  is  not  a  duplicate  original,  being  executed 
by  one  party  only,  but  it  is  admissible  against  the  party 
by  whom  it  is  executed,  and  his  assigns,  without  notice  to 
produce  the  original.  7  East,  363 :  8  East,  487.  But  as 
against  a  third  person,  a  counterpart  cannot  be  read  in  evidence 
without  accounting  for  the  want  of  the  original,  or  proving  it 
is  in  his  possession,  and  be  has  had  a  notice  to  produce. 
Saik.  287:  2  T.  R.  4,1. 

Where  a  deed  was  cancelled  by  fraud,  that  being  proved,  it 
was  allowed  to  be  evidence  in  an  action  under  the  deed. 
HetL  138.  The  recital  of  a  deed  is  no  evidence  without 
showing  the  deed,  or  proving  that  there  was  such  a  deed,  and 
it  is  lost.  Co.  Lit.  352 :  Faugh.  74.  Recital  of  a  lease,  in  a 
deed  of  release,  is  good  evidence  that  there  was  such  a  lease 
against  the  releasor,  and  those  claiming  under  him,  but  not 
against  others,  except  there  be  proof  that  there  was  such  a 
lease.  1  Salk.  286.  A  settlement  set  forth  in  a  bill  in  Chan- 
cery, and  admitted  in  the  answer ;  and  where  it  was  proved 
that  the  deed  was  in  the  possession  of  such  a  one,  &c.  hath 
been  adjudged  a  good  evidence  of  the  deed  of  settlement  where 
not  to  he  found.     5  Mod,  384. 

A  deed,  though  sealed  and  delivered,  if  not  stamped  according 
to  act  of  parliament,  cannot  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence  in 
any  court.  See  stat.  5  and  6  fV.  ^'  M.  c.  21.  and  several 
subsequent  statutes ;  the  latter  of  which  extend  to  bills,  notes, 
receipts,  agreements,  &c.  A  deed  or  an  agreement  may  be 
stamped  at  any  time,  on  payment  of  a  penalty ;  but  no  stamp 
can  be  affixed  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  promissory  note  after 
it  is  once  made.  4,  B.  Sf  C.  235.  The  present  Stamp  Act  is 
the  55  G.  3.  c  184. 

The  probate  is  the  only  legitimate  evidence  of  personal  pro- 
perty being  vested  in  an  executor,  or  of  his  appointment ;  the 
original  wUl  is  not  admissible  for  that  purpose.  2  Selw.  N.  P. 
730.^  But  the  probate  of  a  will,  devising  real  property,  is  not 
evidence  as  to  such  property ;  Bull.  N.  P.  245 ;  not  even 
where  the  original  will  is  lost ;  2  Campb.  389 ;  except,  indeed, 
as  a  mere  copy,  the  spiritual  court  having  no  power  to  authen- 
ticate such  a  devise,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  land.  1  Phil,  on  Ev, 
344. 

But  parol  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  will  of  lands  which 
had  been  lost  was  received  from  a  person  who  had  heard  it 
read  over  in  the  presence  of  the  testator's  family  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral.     2  Campb.  390. 

In  certain  cases  the  ledger-book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
in  which  the  will  is  entered,  is  sufficient  evidence,  being  a  roll 
or  record  of  the  court.     BuU.  N.  P.  245, 6. 

The  original  book  of  acts  directing  letters  of  administration 
to  be  granted,  with  the  surrogate's  fiat  for  the  same,  is  evidence 
of  the  title  of  the  party  to  whom  the  administration  is  directed 
to  be  granted  of  the  intestate's  effects,  without  producing  the 
letters  of  administration  themselves,  notwithstanding  subse- 
quent letters  of  administration  granted  to  another,  the  first  not 
being  recalled.     8  Easts  Rep.  187. 

A  bill  in  Chancery  has  been  admitted  as  slight  evidence 
against  the  complainant :  but  see  7  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  2.  that 
it  is  no  evidence  of  the  matters  stated  in  it,  not  even  of  those 
on  which  the  prayer  for  relief  is  founded ;  except  perhaps  in 
the  instance  of  a  family  pedigree  set  forth  in  the  bill.  7  T,  R.  2. 
n.  a.  An  answer  in  Chancery  is  evidence  against  the  defendant 
himself,  though  not  ajzainst  others.  1  Vent.  66 :  Trials  per 
pais,  167.  But  see  4  Easts  Rep.  53  :  and  2  Bos.  ^  Pull.  548. 
When  a  party  gives  an  answer  in  Chancery  in  evidence  at  a 
trial,  though  he  insist  to  read  only  such  a  part  of  it,  yet  the 
other  side  may  require  to  have  the  whole  read.  5  Mod,  10. 
As  in  case  of  a  writing  permitted  to  be  read  to  prove  one  part 
of  an  evidence,  which  may  be  read  to  prove  any  other  part  of 
the  evidence  given  to  the  jury. 

Depositions  oi  witnesBei  m  Ck^noery  between  the  tamq 
3o2  ^ 
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parties  may  be  given  in  evidence  at  law>  if  the  witnesses  are 
dead^  and  the  bill  and  answer  proved.  Trials  per  pais,  167« 
207*  234.  Regular  depositions  in  Chancery,  of  a  witness, 
may  not  be  given  in  evidence  if  he  be  alive ;  unless  he  be  in 
another  kingdom,  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  our  king. 
Ibid,  359'  But  depositions  in  Chancery,  after  answer  between 
the  same  parties,  may  be  read  as  evidence,  though  the  wit- 
nesses are  not  dead,  if  they  cannot  be  found  on  search. 
Shower,  3 :  1  Salk,  278.  Depositions  in  Chancery  in  perpe- 
tuam  rei  tnemoriam,  are  not  to  be  given  in  evidence,  so  long  as 
the  parties  are  living.  1  Salk,  286.  And  it  hath  been 
adjudged  that  these  depositions  to  perpetuate  testimony,  on  a 
bill  exhibited,  shall  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  at  a  trial  at 
law,  except  an  answer  be  put  in.  Raym.  335.  If  depositions 
are  taken  out  of  the  realm,  he  who  makes  them  is  supposed 
there  still,  and  they  shall  be  read  as  evidence;  but  if  it 
appears  he  is  in  England,  they  cannot  be  read,  but  he  must 
come  in  person.  1  Lill,  555,  Things  done  beyond  sea  may 
be  ^ven  in  evidence  to  a  jury ;  and  the  testimony  of  a  public 
notary,  of  things  done  in  a  foreign  country,  will  be  good  evi- 
dence.    6  Rep,  47. 

Depositions  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  any  person 
who  was  not  party  to  the  suit ;  or  who  does  not  claim  under 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  suit.     7  Bam.  Sf  C  789*' 

1  Mann  Sf  R,  667*  And  the  reason  is,  because  he  had  not 
liberty  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses ;  and  it  is  against  natural 
justice  that  a  man  should  be  concluded  in  a  cause  to  which  he 
never  was  a  party.  Hardr.  22.  472:  Bunb.  50.  pi,  84^91  • 
pi,  148—321.  p^  403:  9  Mod.  229:  Carth.  181 :  Ferti.  113  : 
Gilb.  Evid.  62:  CA.  Prec  212.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Deposi- 
iions. 

The  answer  of  the  obligor  of  a  bond  to  a  bill  filed  for  a 
discovery,  in  which  he  admitted  the  bond  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  him,  is  only  secondary  evidence,  and  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  per  se  of  the  execution,  without  proving 
that  due  diligence  had  been  used  to  discover  who  the  sub- 
scribing witness  was,  who  was  alleged  to  be  unknown.  Call 
V.  Dunning,  4  Easts  Rep,  .53. 

Depositions  made  in  an  ancient  suit  instituted  against  a 
former  lord  of  a  manor  by  a  copyholder,  were  held  to  be  ad- 
missible evidence  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  a  subsequent 
suit.  Freeman  v.  Phillips,  Term  Rep.  K,  B.  Hil.  56  G.  3. 
486. 

Depositions  were  admitted  in  evidence,  though  framed  on 
leading  interrogatories  of  a  nature  not  admissible  in  a  trial. 
Williafns  v.  miliams.  Term  Rep,  K,  B.  Hil.  56  G.  3.  497- 

Upon  a  plea  of  pleni  administravii,  plaintiff,  in  order  to  show 
assets,  gave  in  evidence  a  copy  of  an  answer  in  Chancery  by  a 
person  of  the  same  name  as  defendant,  and  sustaining  the  cha- 
racter of  executor  to  a  person  of  the  same  name  as  his  testator ; 
held,  that  on  the  face  of  such  copy  there  was  prima ^  facie  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  identity.  Henwell  v.  Lifon,  Term  Rep. 
K.B.Mic,  59  G.  3.  182. 

When  a  witness  in  a  trial  at  law  gave  evidence  at  variance 
with  what  he  had  originally  sworn  in  an  answer  in  Chancery, 
an  examined  copy  of  that  answer  was  held  admissible  evidence 
to  contradict  him,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  produce  the 
answer.     ^  B,  ^  C.  25. 

Depositions  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  may  not  be  given  in 
evidence  to  a  jury  at  a  trial;  but  a  sentence  may  in  a  cause  of 
tithes,  &c.  And  the  sentence  of  the  Spiritual  Court  is  con- 
clusive evidence  in  causes  willuH  ils  jurisdiction.     1  Salk.  290 : 

2  NeU.  Abr.  761. 

Depositions  before  a  coroner  are  admitted  as  evidence,  the 
witnesses  being  dead.  1  Lev,  180.  Likewise  they  have  been 
admitted  where  a  witness  hath  gone  beyond  sea.  2  Nels.  Abr. 
760.  The  confession  of  a  prisoner  before  a  magistrate,  &c 
may  be  given  in  evidence  against  him.  See  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  46.  and  the  notes  there.  The  examination  of  an  offender 
need  not  to  be  on  oath,  but  must  be  subscribed  by  him,  if  he 
confesses  the  fact ;  and  then  be  given  in  evidence  upon  oath  by 


the  justice  of  the  peace  who  took  the  same.  The  examination 
of  others  must  be  on  oath,  and  proved  by  the  justice  or  his 
clerk,  &c.  as  to  their  evidence,  if  they  are  d^id,  unable  to 
travel,  or  kept  away  by  the  prisoner.  H.  P.  C.  19-162; 
Kel,  IS,  55:   Wood's  Inst.  647. 

The  examination  of  an  informer  before  a  justice,  taken  on 
oath,  and  subscribed,  may  be  given  in  evidence  on  a  trial  if  he 
be  dead,  or  not  able  to  travel,  &c.,  which  is  to  be  made  out  on 
oath.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  46. 

The  examination  of  a  pregnant  woman  taken  before  a  justice 
of  peace  under  stat.  6  G.  2.  c.  31 .  is  admissible  evidence  on 
application  to  the  quarter  sessions  to  make  an  order  of  filiation 
on  the  putative  father,  if  the  woman  die  before  such  application 
is  made;  and  if  not  contradicted,  ought  to  be  conclusive. 
5  Term  Rep.  K,  B.  373. 

By  stats.  1  and  Q  P.  ^  M.  c.  13;  2  and  3  P.  ^  M.  c.  10. 
justices  of  peace  shall  examine  persons  brought  before  them  for 
felony  and  those  who  brought  them,  and  certify  such  exaroi« 
nation  to  the  next  gaol-defivery ;  but  the  examination  of  the 
prisoner  shall  be  wimout  oath,  and  the  others  upon  oath ;  and 
these  examinations  shall  be  read  against  an  offender  upon  an 
indictment,  if  the  witnesses  be  dead.     Bull.  N.  P.  242. 

By  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  2.  (by  which  the  provisions  of  the  above 
statutes  are  amended  and  extended)  justices  before  they  admit 
to  bail,  or  commit  to  prison,  any  person  arrested  for  felony,  or 
on  suspicion  of  felony,  are  to  take  the  examination  of  such 
persons,  and  the  information  upon  oath  of  those  who  know  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  put  the  same,  or  as 
much  as  shall  be  material^  into  writinff ;  and  subscribe  such 
examinations  and  informations^  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be.  And  by 
§  3.  the  like  directions  are  given  to  justices  in  cases  of  mis« 
demeanor. 

And  it  should  seem  that  the  same  rule  of  law  applies  to  the 
statutes  last  mentioned.     See  further,  tit.  DeposUion. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  1 1.  the  certificates  containing  the 
substance  and  effect  of  an  indictment  and  conviction  for  a 
previous  felony  (which  under  that  act  renders  the  party  liable 
to  a  higher  judgment^,  purporting  to  be  siened  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  or  eight  officers  having  the  custody  of  Uie  records,  or 
his  deputy,  is  made  evidence  (coupled  as  it  always  is  by  the 
practice  of  the  court,  with  the  tdenitiy  of  the  party)  of  the  first 
conviction,  without  proof  of  the  signature. 

A  verdict  against  one,  under  whom  either  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  claims,  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  part^ 
so  claiming;  but  not  if  neither  claim  under  it.  Mich,  l656, 
B.  R.  See  2  Bam.  ^  A.  662 :  2  Bing.  381 :  M'DaL  ^  Y. 
509*  In  ejectment  where  the  plaintiff  hath  title  to  several 
lands,  and  brings  action  of  ejectment  against  several  defendants, 
if  he  recovers  against  one,  he  shall  not  give  that  verdict  in 
evidence  against  the  rest.     3  Mod,  141. 

In  an  action  on  a  foreign  judgment,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  the  judge's  hand- writing  subscribed  to  it,  without  proving 
that  the  seal  affixed  thereto  is  the  seal  of  the  court.  Henry 
V.  Adey,  3  East's  Rep.  221. 

The  judgment-book  is  no  evidence  of  the  judgment  entered 
therein,  though  the  record  has  not  been  made  up,  and  though 
the  party  interested  in  proving  the  judgment  be  no  party  to 
the  action.    2  New  Rep.  474. 

A  parish  certificate  of  more  than  thirty  years'  date,  acknow- 
ledging the  pauper's  grandfather  and  father  to  belong  to  the 
appellant  parish,  produced  by  a  rated  inhabitant  of  the  appellant 
parish,  is  evidence.     2  Maul.  4*  Selw.  Rep.  337* 

In  an  action  for  adultery,  letters  written  by  the  wife  to  the 
husband  (while  living  apart  from  each  other)  proved  to  have 
been  written  at  the  time  they  bore  date,  and  when  thejne  was 
no  reason  to  suspect  collusion,  are  admissible  evidence,  without 
showing  dibtinctly  the  cause  of  their  living  apart.  1  B* 
^A,90. 

There  is  no  difference  between  civil  actions  and  criminal 
prosecutions  as  to  the  evidence  of  papers.     In  neither  case  is 
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the  party  bound  to  produce  evidence  against  himself:  but  even 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  notice  may  be  given  to  him  to  produce 
papers  in  his  possession ;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  or  neglect, 
other  evidence  may  be  given  of  their  contents.  2  Term  Rep, 
K.  B.  201.  n. 

A  copy  of  an  attorney's  bill,  the  original  of  which  has 
been  delivered  to  the  defendant,  may  be  admitted  in  evidence 
without  proof  of  notice  to  produce  the  original.  2  Bos.  ^  Pull, 
237*  And  notice  to  the  defendant's  attorney  or  agent  in  such 
case  is  sufficient.     Ibid. 

Where  a  prisoner  got  possession  of  a  forged  note  and  swal- 
lowed it,  parol  evidence  was  permitted  to  be  given  of  its 
contents,  without  any  notice  being  given  to  produce  it.  Cited 
14  Easi',;  Rep.  276. 

Since  no  witnesses  are  present  when  goldsmiths'  notes  or 
promissory  notes  are  given,  such  notes  are  allowed  as  evidence 
of  the  receipt  of  money,  or  other  thing.     1  Salk.  283. 

A  receipt  is  not  conclusive  evidence  against  the  party  signing 
it,  but  he  may  show  that  he  did  not  receive  the  sum  or  thing 
in  question.  2  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  366.  But  where  a  receipt 
for  money  had  been  given  on  unstamped  paper,  it  may  be  used 
by  a  witness  who  saw  it  given  to  refresh  his  memory.  4  Esp.  213. 

An  old  receipt  of  a  former  rector  in  the  hands  of  a  defendant 
for  a  money  payment  in  lieu  of  tithes,  where  there  was  a  pro- 
bability that  it  had  come  to  him  from  an  ancestor  of  the  same 
name,  is  admissible  evidence  in  support  of  a  modus.    2  Price, 

307. 

A  receipt  in  full  is  conclusive  evidence,  when  given  under  a 
knowledge  of  all  circumstances  then  depending  between  the 
parties.  i4/t^  when  given  without  such  knowledge.  I  Esp.  17 5. 

But  where  such  a  receipt  is  obtained  by  fraud,  &c  it  is  a 
nullity.     1  Campb.  394.  n. 

A  church- booK,  some  writers  say,  is  not  to  be  admitted  as 
evidence,  thoush  others  say  it  may.  Cro.  Eliz.  41 1 .  It  is  said 
oopies  of  public  books  of  corporations,  &c.  shall  be  evidence. 

1  Lev.  25:  1  Lil,  551.  But  as  to  books  of  corporations, 
where  things  are  entered  not  of  record,  the  originals  are  to  be 
produced  as  evidence. 

A  book  kept  at  the  East  India  House  from  returns  given  in 
on  oath,  pursuant  to  55  G.  3.  c.  155.  (which  is  now  repealed), 
containing  lists  of  passengers  on  board  an  East  India  ship,  was 
held  evidence  to  show  the  value  of  the  voyage,  as  it  is  a  public 
boc^  kept  by  the  authority  of  an  act  of  paniament.     2  Bing. 

229. 

The  mere  production  in  court  of  a  diploma  of  doctor  of 
physic  under  the  seal  of  one  of  the  universities,  is  not  in  itself 
evidence  to  show  that  the  party  named  therein  is  entitled  to 
that  degree.     8  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  303. 

A  pedigree  drawn  by  a  herald  at  arms  will  not  be  admitted 
for  evidence,  without  showing  the  records  or  ancient  books 
from  whence  taken ;  for  the  entries  in  the  herald's  office  are  no 
records,  but  only  circumstantial  evidence.  See  tit.  Courl  of 
Chivalnf  as  to  visitation  books.  But  a  pedigree  hung  up  in  a 
family  mansion  is  evidence.  Cowp.  591*  And  so  is  an  entry 
in  a  father's  family  Bible.  Ibid.  So  a  copy  of  an  inscription 
on  a  giBve-stone  has  been  eiven  in  evidence  in  such  a  case. 

2  RoL  Ab.  686',  687.  An  almanack,  wherein  the  father  had 
written  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  his  son,  was  allowed  in  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  non-age  of  the  son.  Raym.  84 :  and  see 
7  East,  290 :  8  East,  542 :  3  Stark.  Ca.  63. 

The  delivery  of  a  newspaper  to  the  officer  at  the  Stamp 
Office  is  evidence  of  a  publication,  to  sustain  an  indictment  for 
a  Hbel  in  that  paper.     ^  B.  Sp  C.  35. 

Letters  may  be  produced  as  evidence  against  a  man,  in 
treason,  &c.  Although  a  witness  swear  to  the  hand  and 
contents  of  a  letter,  if  he  never  saw  the  party  write,  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  as  evidence.  Skin.  673.  In  general  cases  the 
witness  should  have  gained  his  knowledge  from  seeing  the 
party  write ;  but  under  some  circumstances  that  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  as  where  the  hand- writing  to  be  proved  is  of  a  person 
.  rending  abroad,  one  who  has  frequently  received  letters  from 


him  in  a  course  of  correspondence  would  be  admitted  to  prove 
it,  though  he  had  never  seen  him  write.  So  where  the  anti- 
quity of  the  writing  makes  it  impossible  for  any  living  witness 
to  swear  he  ever  saw  the  party  write.  On  an  indictment  for 
writing  a  treasonable  libel,  proof  of  the  hand- writing  is  suffi- 
cient, without  proof  of  the  actual  writing.     Bull.  N.P.  236. 

A  clerk  of  the  post-office,  accustomed  to  inspect  franks 
for  the  detection  of  forgeries,  has  been  admitted  to  prove 
that  the  hand-writing  of  an  instrument  is  an  imitated,  and 
not  a  natural  hand,  though  he  never  saw  the  party  write: 
and  also  to  prove  that  two  writings,  suspected  to  be  imitated 
hands,  were  written  by  the  same  person.  4  Term  Rep. 
K.  B.  497. 

But  such  evidence  has  been  rejected  at  Nisi  Prius,  and 
doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some  Judges  as  to  its  admissi- 
bility.    Gumey  v.  Langlands,  5  B.^  A.  330. 

Where  a  person  had  been  dead  a  great  number  of  years,  his 
hand-writing  was  proved  by  showing  the  similarity  of  the  hand- 
writing in  question  to  the  hand- writing  of  the  will :  and  no 
objection  was  taken  to  it  either  at  the  bar  or  by  the  court. 
14  E.  R.  327.  n. :  S.P.  7  E.R.  282.  n. ;  and  see  Roscoe  on 
Evid.  68.  Where  a  witness  had  only  seen  the  party  write  his 
name,  Mr.  Sapio,  Lord  Tenterden  held  he  might  still  prove  his 
signature  L.  B.  Sapio.  1  Moo.  Sf  M.  39.  S.V. :  2  Stark.  l64. 
A  witness  who  has  received  letters  from  the  party  in  answer 
to  letters  written  to  him  by  the  witness,  may  prove  the  hand- 
writing, though  he  has  never  done  anything  in  consequence  of 
such  letters.    Doe  v.  WaUin^er,  Mann.  Ind.  131. 

Every  instrument,  to  the  signing  of  which  there  is  a  witness, 
must  be^  proved  by  that  witness,  if  living  and  to  be  found :  or 
by  proving  the  htmd-writing  of  the  witness  in  case  he  is  dead, 
or  domidled  in  a  foreign  country,  or  cannot  be  found,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  presumption  of  his  death  (7  T.  Rep.  K.  B. 
266:  1  Bos.  Sf  Pull.  360:  2  East's  Rep.  183.  250);  or  is 
blind  (Ld.  Raym.  734) ;  insane  (3  Campb.  283)  ;  or  since  the 
attestadon  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  which  renders  him 
incompetent  (Str.  833) ;  or  in  case  he  was  interested  at  the 
time  of  the  attestation,  which  is  therefore  a  nullity  (5  T.  R. 
371 ) ;  or  has  become  interested  smce.  2  Esp.  697:  2  Campb.  196. 

Nor  can  a  party  who  has  executed  a  deed  be  permitted  to 
acknowledge  it  in  court :  it  must  be  regularly  proved  by  the 
subscribing  witness.     1  Esp.  89. 

But  a  person  who  sees  an  instrument  executed,  but  is  not 
desired  by  the  parties  to  attest  it,  cannot  by  afterwards  putting 
his  name  to  it  prove  it  as  an  attesting  witness.    3  Campb.  232. 

An  instrument  executed  abroad,  and  witnessed  by  a  foreigner 
residing  there,  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  the  hand-writing 
of  the  witness  and  of  the  contracting  party,  but  not  by  the 
latter  alone.     7  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  265. 

If  a  subscribing  witness  to  a  deed  be  abroad  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  not  amenable  to  its  process,  evi- 
dence of  his  hand-writing  is  admissible,  though  it  do  not 
appear  whether  he  is  settled  abroad.  2  East's  Rep.  250 ;  and 
see  Id.  183. 

So  if  he  has  set  out  to  leave  the  kingdom.  1  W.  P.  Taunton, 
461.  So  also  if  upon  diligent  inquiry,  an  attesting  witness  is 
not  to  be  found,  having  absconded  from  his  creditors.  Id.  364. 
And  see  Roscoe  on  Evtd.  64. 

With  a  view  to  saving  of  expence,  two  rules  were  made  by 
the  jud^  in  H.  T.  2  fr .  4.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  law 
commissioners,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  superseded  by  the 
following,  issued  in  H.  T.  4  W.  4.  in  pursuance  of  the  3  and 
4  W.  4.  c.  52.  §  15. 

y  Either  party  after  plea  pleaded,  and  a  reasonable  time  before 
trial,  may  give  notice  to  the  other,  either  in  town  or  country, 
of  his  intention  to  adduce  in  evidence  certain  written  or  printed 
documents ;  and  unless  the  adverse  party  shall  consent,  by  in- 
dorsement on  such  notice,  within  forty-eight  hours,  to  make 
the  admission  speci6ed,  the  party  requiring  such  admission  may 
call  on  the  party  reciuired  by  summons,  to  show  cause  before  a 
judge  why  he  should  not  consent  to  such  admission,  or,  in  case 
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under  a  rule  of  court,  the  court,  or  a  j  udge  thereof,  may  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  witnesses  (vrho  may  be  sworn  by  the 
arbitrators)  and  the  production  of  documents;  and  persons 
disobeying  shall  be  guilty  of  a  contempt ;  but  such  persons  are 
to  be  entitled  to  their  expenses  as  when  attending  any  trial. 

Preventing  evidence  to  be  given  against  a  criminal  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  a  jperson  was  fined  one 
thousand  marks  in  such  a  case.  HilL  l6o3.  B,  R.  Dissuading 
a  witness  from  giving  evidence,  &c.  and  disclosing,  by  jurors 
or  others,  evidence  given,  are  likewise  offences  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.     2  Hawk,  P,  C.  c.  22. 

Where  necessity  requires,  witnesses  may  be  examined  apart 
in  court,  till  they  have  given  all  they  have  to  say  in  evidence  ; 
so  that  what  one  has  deposed  may  not  induce  another  to  give 
his  evidence  to  the  same  effect.     Forlesc.  54. 

A  witness  shall  not  be  examined  where  his  evidence  tends  to 
clear  or  accuse  himself  of  a  crime.  State  Trials,  vol.  1.  557* 
Nor  is  he  bound  to  give  any  answer  which  would  expose  him 
to  punishment,  or  to  a  criminal  charge,  as  to  convict  him  of 
usury.  3  Taunt.  324.  Neither  is  he  compellable  to  answer 
questions  which  are  degrading  to  his  character,  although  such 
questions  may  be  legally  asked.  4  T.  R.  440 :  2  Campb.  26'8. 
But  a  witness  cannot  by  law  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground 
only  that  his  answer  may  establish  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the 
king,  or  any  other.     Stat.  46  G.  3.  c.  37- 

A  witness  shall  not  be  permitted  to  read  his  evidence,  but 
he  may  refer  to  an  entry  or  a  memorandum  made  by  himself  to 
refresh  his  memory.  8  East,  289 '  4  Esp.  213.  A  witness 
may  not  recite  his  evidence  to  the  jury,  after  gone  from  the 
bar,  and  he  hath  given  his  evidence  in  court :  if  he  doth,  the 
verdict  may  be  set  aside.  Cfv.  Eliz.  159*  One  that  is  to  be 
a  witness  at  a  trial,  ought  not  to  be  examined  before  the 
trial,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  a  rule  of  court 
for  that  purpose;  and  sometimes  by  a  judge's  order  at  cham- 
bers witnesses  are  examined  on  interrogatories,  where  such 
witnesses  are  about  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

By  13  G.  3.  c.  63.  provision  is  made  for  examination  on  in- 
terrogatories of  witnesses  in  India;  and  by  1  W,  4.  c.  22. 
these  provisions  are  extended  to  all  actions  in  the  courts  at 
Westminster.  But  the  examinations  taken  under  the  act  shall 
not  be  read  in  evidence  at  any  trial  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  against  whom  they  shall  be  offered,  unless  it  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  that  the  examinant  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  dead,  or  unable  from  perma- 
nent sickness  to  attend.     See  tit.  Depositions. 

No  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  against  a  man  in  a  trial 
for  his  life,  but  what  is  given  in  his  presence.  State  Trials, 
vol.  4.  227*  But  down  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
witnesses  in  state  prosecutions  were  rarely  examined  in  court, 
but  generally  before  the  council  and  attorney-general,  and 
their  depositions  were  then  read  in  evidence  at  the  trial.  Since 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First  this  improper  practice  has  been 
disused,  and  the  witnesses  have  been  examined  in  open  court. 
And  evidence  shall  not  be  given  against  the  prisoner  for  any 
other  crime  than  that  for  which  prosecuted.  Ibid.  vol.  3.  947* 
But  upon  an  indictment  for  disposing  of  and  putting  away  a 
forged  Bank  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forced,  the  prosecutor  may 
give  evidence  of  other  forged  notes  having  been  uttered  by  the 
prisoner,  in  order  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  forgery.  Rex 
V.  Wylie,  1  New  Rep.  92.  A  prisoner  may  bring  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  witnesses  save  a  different  testimony  before  a 
justice  of  peace,  or  at  anotner  trial :  though  he  may  not  call 
witnesses  to  disprove  what  his  own  witnesses  have  sworn. 
State  Trials,  vol.  2.  623.  79^.  And  no  objection  can  be  made 
to  the  evidence  after  verdict  given.  Ibid.  vol.  4.  35.  It  is 
justifiable  to  maintain  or  subsist  an  evidence,  but  not  to  give 
him  any  reward ;  for  this,  if  proved,  will  avoid  his  testimony. 
Ibid.  vol.  2.  470. 

A  witness  shall  not  be  examined  to  any  thing  that  does  not 
relate  to  the  matter  in  issue.  Ibid.  vol.  2.  343.  And  where 
an  issue  is  not  perfect,  no  evidence  can  be  applied,  nor  can  the 


justices  proceed  to  trial.  BrownL  42.  47.  435.  If  evidence 
doth  not  warrant  and  maintain  the  same  Uiing  that  u  in  issue, 
the  evidence  is  defective,  and  may  be  demurred  tipon;  but 
proving  the  substance  is  sufficient.  Trials  per  pais,  425.  Evi- 
dence may  be  ^ven  of  facts  before  and  after  the  time  they  tre 
laid  in  the  inoictment.  And  where  a  place  is  laid  only  fof  a 
venue  in  an  indictment,  or  an  appeal  (and  not  made  part  of 
the  description  of  the  fact),  proof  of  the  same  crime  maj  be 
made  at  any  other  place  in  the  same  county ;  and  after  a  crime 
hath  been  proved  in  the  county  where  laid,  evidence  may  be 
given  of  other  instances  of  the  same  crime  in  another  county, 
to  satisfy  the  jury.    2  Hawk.  P.  C  46. 

But  where  a  certain  place  is  made  part  of  the  descriptitm  <f 
the  fact  against  the  defendant,  the  least  variation  as  to  su^ 
place  between  the  evidence  and  indictment  is  fataL  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  46.  See  3  Campb.  235 :  2  Stark.  385 :  7  Bam.  ^  C 
301.  It  hath  been  also  adjudged,  that  where  an  indictment 
sets  forth  all  the  special  matter,  in  respect  whereof  the  law 
implies  malice,  variance  between  the  indictment  and  evidence 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  does  not  hurt ;  so  that  the 
substance  <f  the  matter  be  found  by  the  evidence.    Ilnd. 

3.  Of  Parol  Evidence  to  explain  written  Documents,  and 
of  Presumptive  and  Hearsay  Evidence^ — It  seems  to  have  been 
agreed,  as  a  general  rule  (even  before  the  statute  d  frauds 
and  perjuries),  that  no  parol  evidence  could  be  admitted  to 
control  what  appeared  on  the  face  of  a  deed  or  wiU,  not  onlj 
from  the  danger  of  perjury,  hut  frorfi  a  presumption,  that  what^ 
soever  the  parties  at  that  time  had  in  contemplation,  was  reduced 
into  writing.    5  Co.  68.  a.  b.:  3  Co.  155.  a. :  Kelw.  49. 

But  this  rule  has  received  a  relaxation,  eqiedally  in  the 
courts  of  equity,  where  a  distinction  has  been  taken  between 
evidence  that  may  be  offered  to  a  jury,  and  such  as  may  be 
used  only  to  ittform  the  conscience  of  the  court ;  viz.  that  in 
the  frst  case  no  such  evidence  should  be  admitted,  because  the 
jury  might  be  inveigled  thereby ;  but  that  in  the  second  it 
could  do  no  hurt,  bemuse  the  court  were  judges  of  the  whde 
matter,  and  could  distinguish  what  weight  and  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  on  such  evidence.     2  Fern.  98.  337.  625. 

Evidence  of  usage  is  admissible  to  explain  doubtful  words 
in  a  charter.     Lofft.  76 :  Cowp.  250. 

And  the  words  of  a  grant  from  the  grant  by  contempora- 
neous exposition  and  constant  usage  may  be  extended  beyond 
their  natural  import,  so  as  to  confer  a  right  to  exercise  an  office 
within  a  city  and  the  liberties  thereof,  granted  only  to  be  exer- 
cised within  the  city.     1  Campb.  22. 

Also  to  ascertain  a  fact,  parol  evidence  hath  been  admitted  to 
explain  the  intent  of  the  testator :  as  where  the  tesUtor  bad 
two  sons  both  named  John,  and  he  devised  lands  to  his  son 
John :  here  parol  evidence  was  admitted  to  show  which  of  his 
sons  he  meant ;  and  it  being  proved  that  one  of  his  sons  of 
that  name  had  been  absent  several  years  beyond  sea,  and  that 
the  testator  apprehended  that  he  was  dead,  the  devise  was  beki 
good,  and  that  the  other  should  take;  for  without  such  evi- 
dence the  will  must  be  void.  2  Fern.  98. 337. 625.  So  parol 
evidence  may  be  admitted  to  explain  the  intent  of  a  testator 
in  cancelling  a  will.     Cowp.  53. 

Parol  evidence  to  prove  that  a  bond  was  given,  in  lieu  of 
dower,  refused.  1  Wits.  34.  Parol  proof  admitted  that  the 
testator  intended  his  wife  executrix  should  have  the  residue 
undisposed  of.  Id.  313.  Debt  upon  bond  with  condition  for 
payment  of  money  to  Lydia  Dovey^  who  is  a  third  person,  sbe 
declares  the  defendant  owes  her  nothing,  and  upon  proof 
thereof  a  verdict  was  for  the  defendant ;  such  declaration  was 
properly  given  in  evidence,  for  Lydia  Dovey  v^tohe  considered 
as  the  real  plaintiff.     Id.  257* 

In  trover  for  a  bond,  parol  evidence  was  admitted  to  support 
the  general  description  of  the  instrument  in  the  declaration, 
without  notice  having  been  given  to  the  defendant  to  produce 
it.     14  EasCs  Rep.  274. 

Parol  evidence  shdl  not  be  admitted  to  annul  or  substan- 
tially vary  a  written  agreement^  where  there  is  no  latent  am* 
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Uguity.  S  WiU.  275:  Sir.  794:  3  Term  Rep.  590:  2  Bos. 
4*  Ptt/^i  565.  But  parol  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  explain 
a  latent  ambiguity  in  a  will  or  codiol.    6*  Term  Rep.  o71 : 

7  Term  Rep.  138.  S.  P.  And  that  the  name  of  A.  was  in- 
aerted  in  a  will  by  mistake  for  the  name  of  B.  6  Term  Rep, 
671.  And  parol  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  explain  a  written 
instrument  or  agreement  which^  on  the  face  of  it^  appears  to 
be  equivocaL     8  Term  Rep.  $79. 

And  to  explain  an  ambiguous  award  of  a  road  under  an 
indoaure  Bd,  evidence  of  contemporaneous  acts  of  the  occu- 
piers of  the  land  may  be  received.     5  Taunt.  752. 

Parol  evidence  shall  not  be  received  to  prove  an  additional 
rent  payable  by  a  tenant^  beyond  that  expressed  in  the  written 
agreement  for  a  lease.    2  BL  Rep.  1249. 

But  where  in  a  lease  of  a  rabbit  warren^  the  lessee  cove- 
tented  to  leave  on  the  warren  10>000  rabbits ;  it  was  held  that 
parol  evidence  was  admissible  to  show  that  by  the  custom  of  the 
country  where  the  lease  was  made^  1000  rabbits  meant  1200. 

8  B.^  Ad.  7^S. 

Parol  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  prove  other  considerations 
than  those  mentioned  in  a  deed;  as  where  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  deed  were  10>000/.  and  natural  love  and  affection^ 
and  the  premises  were  worth  30,0001.,  an  issue  was  directed  to 
try  whether  natural  love  and  affection  made  any  part  of  the 
ecmsideration ;  and  it  being  found  that  they  did  not^  the  deed 
was  aet  aside.    7  Bro.  P.  C.  70.  dted  3  Term  Rep.  473. 

In  an  action  on  a  policy,  the  property  of  the  ship  may  be 
proved  by  parol  evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  assured,  un- 
less disproved  by  the  production  of  the  written  documents  of 
the  ship  under  the  register  acts.  (See  tit.  Navigation  Acts.) 
And  such  parol  evidence  of  ownership,  arising  from  possession 
at  a  particular  period,  was  not  disproved  by  showing  a  prior 
register  in  the  name  of  another,  and  a  subsequent  regbter  to 
die  same  person.    4  East's  Rep.  130. 

Parol  evidence  of  what  paned  at  the  time  of  effecting  a 
policy  of  insurance  is  not  admissible  to  restrain  the  effect  of  the 
policy.     1  W.  P.  Taunt.  115. 

The  terms  of  a  written  contract  cannot  be  varied  by  parol  evi- 
dence unless  they  were  written  fraudulently.     1  jD.  P.  c.  6Q6. 

What  a  dead  witness  has  sworn  on  a  former  trial  between 
the  same  parties  is  evidence  in  the  cause,  and  may  either  be  read 
from  the  judge's  notes,  or  proved  upon  oath  by  the  notes  or  re- 
odlecdon  of  any  person  who  heard  it.  3  W.  P.  Taunt.  262. 

With  respect  to  presumptions,  the  law  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  civil  law,  presumes  against  fraud.  10  Co.  56.  So  the 
law  always  presumes  that  a  man's  character  is  good  until  the 
eontrary  is  shown,  or  that  he  is  innocent  of  an  imputed  offence 
ta]l  his  guilt  is  proved.  Thus  where  a  woman  married  again 
within  twelve  months  after  her  husband  (who  had  not  been 
heard  of  since)  left  the  country,  the  presumption  of  innocence 
was  held  to  predominate  over  the  usual  continuance  of  life. 
2  jB.  4*  ^.  386. 

Also  where  a  man  is  bound  to  do  an  act,  the  omission  of 
which  would  be  criminal,  his  performance  of  that  act  will  be 
intended  until  the  contrary  appear.  3  East,  192 :  2  Af .  4*  S. 
558.  But  if  a  criminal  act  has  once  been  proved,  the  law 
infers  malice^  and  requires  exculpatory  evidence  from  the 
party.  Thus  in  a  case  of  homicide,  on  proof  of  the  prisoner 
having  killed  the  deceased,  the  law  presumes  malice,  unless 
the  former  can  justify  or  extenuate  the  deed.    Fost.  256, 

It  is  also  a  maxim  of  law  that  "  omnia  prassuinuntur  rite  et 
soiemMtler  esse  acta  donee  probetur  in  contrarhtm."  Thus  a 
man  acdng  in  a  public  office  or  capacity  is  presumed  to  have 
been  duly  appointed.    3  Camp.  432. 

Persons  once  in  beinff  shall  be  intended  still  living,  if  the 
contrary  is  not  jnoved.  2  RoL  Rep.  46*1.  But  by  stat. 
19  Car.  2.  c.  6.  it  is  enacted,  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons, 
for  whoae  life  or  lives  estates  have  been,  or  shall  be  granted, 
AbH  remain  beyond  the  seas,  or  elsewhere  absent  themselves 
in  this  realm,  ^  the  space  qf  seven  if  ears  together,  and  no  suffi- 
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cient  and  evident  proof  made  of  the  life  or  lives  of  such  person 
or  persons  respectively,  in  any  action  commenced  for  the  reco- 
very of  such  tenements  by  the  lessors  or  reversioners,  in  every 
such  case  the  person  or  persons,  upon  whose  life  or  lives  such 
estate  depended,  shall  be  accounted  as  naturally  dead ;  and  in 
every  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  said  tenements,  by 
the  lessors  or  reversioners,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  the  judges, 
before  whom  such  action  shall  be  brought,  sksSi  direct  the  jury 
to  give  their  verdict  as  if  the  person  so  remaining  beyond  the 
seas,  or  otherwise  absenting  himself,  mere  dead." 

And,  by  analogy  to  the  above  act,  the  presumption  of  the 
duration  of  life  is  in  all  cases  now  held  to  end  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  years  from  the  time  the  parties  were  last  heard  of. 
6  East,  84 :  4  B.  ^  A.  433.  For  presumptions  in  regard  to 
property,  see  tits.  Easement,  Lights,  Prescription,  Ways. 

As  to  hearsay  evidence,  it  seems  that  the  two  principal 
(»ses,  if  indeed  not  the  exclusive  cases,  in  which  it  is  admis- 
sible, are  pedigrees  and  prescriptions.  3  Term  Rep.  707. 
Unless  we  add  cases  in  which  no  other  evidence  can  oe  pro- 
cured, as  with  respect  to  possession  of  premises,  &c  2  Term 
Rep.  53.  55. 

^  Hearsay  evidence  in  questions  of  pedigree  is  limited  to  rela- 
tions or  members  of  the  family,  and  does  not  apply  to  servants 
and  acquaintances.  3  Moore,  183:  S.  C,  2  Btng.  86.  And 
see  4  jB.  <$•  A.  53. 

Declarations  by  the  wife  or  husband,  that  a  child  bom 
during  wedlock  is  not  the  husband's  child,  are  inadmissible  on 
an  issue  to  try  the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  Nor  is  an  entry  in 
the  baptismal  register  describing  the  child  as  iU^timate,  admis- 
sible to  prove  that  fact.  1  M.  ^  R.  269 :  5  C.^  P.  604. 

Hearsay  evidence  of  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  father  as 
to  the  place  of  birth  of  his  bastard  child,  is  not  admissible  to 
prove  the  birth-settlement  of  such  child.     8  East's  Rep.  539. 

Declarations  of  a  party  accompanying  an  act  done,  and 
tending  to  explain  such  act,  are  evidence  tor  the  latter  purpose 
as  part  of  the  res  gestcs. 

Hearsay  evidence  is  in  some  instances  admissible  originally, 
and  without  any  proof  of  the  failure  of  better  proof.  Thus 
reputation  is  sufficient  evidence  of  marriage,  although  the 
party  adducing  it  seeks  to  recover,  as  heir-at-law,  to  a  deceased 
brother,  and  ms  parents  are  still  living.     4  Bing.  267. 

Besides  questions  of  prescription  and  pedigree,  hearsay  evi- 
dence or  reputation  is  admissible  to  prove  customs  or  boundaries. 
But  to  warrant  a  presumption  from  such  evidence,  the  fact  to 
which  the  reputation  or  tradition  applies  must  in  general  be  of 
a  public  nature.     1  M.  S^  S.  69I. 

Also  what  a  witness  hath  been  heard  to  say  at  another  time 
may  be  given  in  evidence,  in  order  either  to  invalidate  or  coft- 
Jirm  the  testimony  he  eives  in  court  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  46. 
So  what  a  person  accused  6f  a  crime  hath  been  hesad  to  say  at 
another  time,  may  be  given  in  evidence  at  his  trial,  for  or 
against  him.     Id.  ib. 

If  a  person  who  gave  evidence  in  a  former  trial  be  dead ; 
upon  proof  of  his  death,  any  person  who  heard  him  give 
evidence  may  be  admitted  to  give  the  same  evidence  be- 
tween the  same  parties ;  but  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  trial 
when  the  evidence  was  given  ought  to  be  produced.  3  Inst.  2 : 
2LiLAb.705. 

In  criminal  cases,  evidence  given  at  one  trial  has  been  held 
not  to  be  evidence  at  another  tnal.    2  State  Trials,  863. 

See  further,  as  to  evidence,  Gilbert's  Lam  qf  Evidence; 
Bull.  Ni.  Pri. ;  2  Hamk,  P.  C.c.46:  Rosco^s  Law  of  Evi- 
dence;  PhilUpps*  andSlarkiifs  Law  d' Evidence;  this  Diet,  tit 
Baron  and  Feme,  1,  2,  Treason,  fVitness,  and  other  appo- 
site titles. 

EWAGE,  from  the  Fr.  eau,  water.]  Toll  paid  for  water- 
passace ;  see  Aquage. 

£ WBRICE,  Sax.  ew,  i.  e.  conjugium,  and  bryce,  fractio.'} 
Adultery  or  marriage-breaking:  from  this  Saxon  word  ew, 
marriage,  we  derive  our  present  English  woo,  to  court. 
3p 
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under  a  rule  of  court,  the  courts  or  a  judge  thereof^  may  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  witnesses  (who  may  be  sworn  by  the 
arbitrators)  and  the  production  of  documents;  and  persons 
disobeying  shall  be  guilty  of  a  contempt ;  but  such  persons  are 
to  be  entitled  to  their  expenses  as  when  attending  any  trial. 

Preyenting  evidence  to  be  given  against  a  criminal  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  a  person  was  fined  one 
thousand  marks  in  such  a  case.  HilL  1 6o$.  B,  R.  Dissuading 
a  witness  from  giving  evidence,  &c.  and  disclosing,  by  jurors 
or  others,  evidence  given,  are  likewise  offences  pumiced  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.     2  Hawk,  P,  C  c.  22. 

Where  necessity  requires,  witnesses  may  be  examined  apart 
in  court,  till  they  have  given  all  they  have  to  say  in  evidence ; 
so  that  what  one  has  deposed  may  not  induce  another  to  give 
his  evidence  to  the  same  effect.     Foriesc.  54. 

A  witness  shall  not  be  examined  where  his  evidence  tends  to 
clear  or  accuse  himself  of  a  crime.  Slate  TriaU,  vol.  1.  557* 
Nor  is  he  bound  to  give  any  answer  which  would  expose  him 
to  punishment,  or  to  a  criminal  charge,  as  to  convict  him  of 
usury.  3  Taunt.  324.  Neither  is  he  compellable  to  answer 
questions  which  are  degrading  to  his  character,  although  such 
questions  may  be  legally  asked.  4  T.  R.  440 :  2  Campb.  26*8. 
But  a  witness  cannot  by  law  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground 
only  that  his  answer  may  establish  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the 
king,  or  any  other.     Stat.  46  G.  3.  c.  37. 

A  witness  shall  not  be  permitted  to  read  his  evidence,  but 
he  may  refer  to  an  entry  or  a  memorandum  made  by  himself  to 
refresh  his  memory.  8  East,  289 '  4  Esp.  213.  A  witness 
may  not  recite  his  evidence  to  the  jury,  after  gone  from  the 
bar,  and  he  hath  given  his  evidence  in  court :  if  he  doth,  the 
verdict  may  be  set  aside.  Cro.  Eliz.  159*  One  that  is  to  be 
a  witness  at  a  trial,  ought  not  to  be  examined  before  the 
trial,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  a  rule  of  court 
for  that  purpose ;  and  sometimes  by  a  judge's  order  at  cham* 
hers  witnesses  are  examined  on  interrogatories^  where  such 
witnesses  are  about  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

By  13  G.  3.  c.  63.  provision  is  made  for  examination  on  in* 
terrogatories  of  witnesses  in  India;  and  by  1  W.  4.  c.  22. 
these  provisions  are  extended  to  all  actions  in  the  courts  at 
Westminster.  But  the  examinations  taken  under  the  act  shall 
not  be  read  in  evidence  at  any  trial  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  against  whom  they  shall  be  offered,  unless  it  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  that  the  examinant  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  dead,  or  unable  from  perma- 
nent sickness  to  attend.     See  tit.  Depositions, 

No  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  against  a  man  in  a  trial 
for  his  life,  but  what  is  given  in  his  presence.  State  Trials, 
vol.  4.  22 7»  But  down  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
witnesses  in  state  prosecutions  were  rarely  examined  in  court, 
but  generally  before  the  council  and  attorney-general^  and 
their  depositions  were  then  read  in  evidence  at  the  trial.  Since 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First  this  improper  practice  has  been 
disused,  and  the  witnesses  have  been  examined  in  open  court. 
And  evidence  shall  not  be  given  against  the  prisoner  for  any 
other  crime  than  that  for  which  prosecuted.  Ibid.  vol.  3.  947* 
But  upon  an  indictment  for  disposing  of  and  putting  away  a 
forged  Bank  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  the  prosecutor  may 
give  evidence  of  other  forged  notes  having  been  uttered  by  the 
prisoner,  in  order  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  forgery.  Rex 
V.  Wylie,  1  New  Rep.  92.  A  prisoner  may  bring  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  witnesses  gave  a  different  testimony  before  a 
justice  of  peace,  or  at  another  trial :  though  he  may  not  call 
witnesses  to  disprove  what  his  own  witnesses  have  sworn. 
State  Trials,  vol.  2.  623.  792.  And  no  objection  can  be  made 
to  the  evidence  after  verdict  given.  Ibid.  vol.  4.  35.  It  is 
justifiable  to  maintain  or  subsist  an  evidence,  but  not  to  give 
him  any  reward ;  for  this,  if  proved,  will  avoid  his  testimony. 
Ibid.  vd.  2.  470. 

A  witness  shall  not  be  examined  to  any  thing  that  does  not 
relate  to  the  matter  in  issue.  Ibid.  vol.  2.  34^.  And  where 
an  issue  is  not  perfect,  no  evidence  can  be  applied,  nor  can  the 


justices  proceed  to  trial.  BrownL  48.  47.  435.  If  evidence 
doth  not  warrant  and  maintain  the  same  Uiing  that  u  in  issue, 
the  evidence  is  defective,  and  may  be  demurred  tipom;  but 
proving  the  substance  is  sufficient.  Trials  per  pals,  425.  Evi- 
dence may  be  given  of  facts  before  and  after  the  time  they  tre 
laid  in  the  indictment.  And  where  a  place  is  laid  only  fof  a 
venue  in  an  indictment,  or  an  appeal  (and  not  made  part  of 
the  description  of  the  fact),  proof  of  the  same  crime  maj  bt 
made  at  any  other  place  in  the  same  county ;  and  after  a  crime 
hath  been  proved  m  the  county  where  laid,  evidence  may  be 
given  of  other  instances  of  the  same  crime  in  another  oountj, 
to  satisfy  the  jury.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  46. 

But  where  a  certain  place  is  made  part  of  the  descriptm  if 
the  fact  against  the  defendant,  the  least  variation  as  to  su^ 
place  between  the  evidence  and  indictment  is  fataL  2  Hawk, 
P.  C.  c.  46.  See  3  Campb.  235 :  2  Stark.  3B5 :  7  Bam.  ^  C 
301.  It  hath  been  also  adjudged,  that  where  an  indictment 
sets  forth  all  the  special  matter,  in  respect  whereof  the  law 
implies  malice,  variance  between  the  indictment  and  eridence 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  does  not  hurt ;  so  that  the 
substance  of  the  matter  be  found  by  the  evidence.    11^ 

3.  Of  Parol  Evidence  to  explain  written  Documents,  and 
of  Presumptive  and  Hearsay  Evidence. — It  seems  to  have  been 
agreed,  as  a  general  rule  (even  before  the  statute  d  frauds 
and  perjuries),  that  no  parol  evidence  could  be  admitted  to 
control  what  appeared  on  the  face  of  a  deed  or  wiU,  not  onlj 
from  the  danger  of  perjury,  hut  frmh  a  presumption,  that  wkat^ 
soever  the  parties  at  that  time  had  in  conlemplatwn,  was  reduced 
into  writing.    5  Co.  68.  a.  b.:  3  Co.  155.  a. :  Kelw.  49. 

But  this  rule  has  received  a  relaxation,  eqiedally  in  the 
courts  of  equity,  where  a  distinction  has  been  taken  between 
evidence  that  may  be  offered  to  a  Jury,  and  such  as  may  be 
used  only  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  court ;  viz.  that  in 
the  first  case  no  such  evidence  should  be  admitted,  because  the 
jury  might  be  inveigled  thereby ;  but  that  in  the  second  it 
could  do  no  hurt,  bemuse  the  court  were  judges  of  the  whde 
matter,  and  could  distinguish  what  weight  and  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  on  such  evidence.     2  Vem.  98.  337.  625. 

Evidence  of  usage  is  admissible  to  explain  doubtful  words 
in  a  charter.     Loffl.  7^:  Cowp.  250. 

And  the  wordis  of  a  grant  from  the  grant  by  contempora- 
neous exposition  and  constant  usage  may  be  extended  beyond 
their  natural  import,  so  as  to  confer  a  right  to  exercise  an  office 
within  a  city  and  the  liberties  thereof,  granted  only  to  be  exer- 
cised within  the  city.     I  Campb.  22. 

Also  to  ascertain  a  fact,  parol  evidence  hath  been  admitted  to 
explain  the  intent  of  the  testator :  as  where  the  testator  bad 
two  sons  both  named  John,  and  he  devised  lands  to  his  »n 
John :  here  parol  evidence  was  admitted  to  show  which  oi  his 
sons  he  meant ;  and  it  being  proved  that  one  of  his  sons  of 
that  name  had  been  absent  several  years  beyond  sea,  and  that 
the  testator  apprehended  that  he  was  dead,  the  devise  was  held 
good,  and  that  the  other  should  take;  for  without  such  eri- 
dence the  will  must  be  void.  2  Fern.  98. 337. 625.  So  parol 
evidence  may  be  admitted  to  explain  the  intent  of  a  testator 
in  cancelling  a  will.     Cowp.  53. 

Parol  evidence  to  prove  that  a  bond  was  given,  in  lieu  of 
dower,  refused.  1  Wils.  34.  Parol  proof  admitted  that  the 
testator  intended  his  wife  executrix  should  have  the  residue 
undisposed  of.  Id.  313.  Debt  upon  bond  with  condition  for 
payment  of  money  to  Lydia  Dovey,  who  is  a  third  penon,  she 
declares  the  defendant  owes  her  nothing,  and  upon  proof 
thereof  a  verdict  was  for  the  defendant ;  such  declaration  was 
properly  given  in  evidence,  for  Lydia  Dovey  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  real  plaintiff.     Id.  257* 

In  trover  for  a  bond,  parol  evidence  was  admitted  to  support 
the  general  description  of  the  instrument  in  the  declaration, 
without  notice  having  been  given  to  the  defendant  to  produce 
it.     14  East's  Rep.  274. 

Parol  evidence  shall  not  be  admitted  to  annul  or  substan- 
tially vary  a  written  agreement^  where  there  is  no  latent  am- 
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Mguity.  S  WiU.  275:  Sir.  79^i  S  Term  Re^  590:  2  Bos. 
4*  P^ll*  565.  But  parol  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  explain 
a  latent  ambiguity  in  a  will  or  codicil.  6  Term  Rep.  671 : 
7  Term  Rep.  138.  5.  P.  And  that  the  name  of  A.  was  in- 
•erted  in  a  will  by  mistake  for  the  name  of  B.  6  Term  Rep, 
671*  And  parol  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  explain  a  written 
instrument  or  agreement  which^  on  the  face  of  it,  appears  to 
be  equivocal.     8  Term  Re^.  379. 

And  to  explain  an  ambiguous  award  of  a  road  under  an 
indosure  act^  evidence  of  contemporaneous  acts  of  the  occu- 
piers of  the  land  may  be  received.     5  Taunt.  752. 

Parol  evidence  shall  not  be  received  to  prove  an  additional 
rent  payable  by  a  tenant,  beyond  that  expressed  in  the  written 
agreement  for  a  lease.    2  BL  Rep.  1249. 

But  where  in  a  lease  of  a  rabbit  warren,  the  lessee  cove- 
lUmted  to  leave  on  the  warren  10,000  rabbits;  it  was  held  that 
parol  evidence  was  admissible  to  show  that  by  the  custom  of  the 
country  where  the  lease  was  made^  1000  rabbits  meant  1200. 
SB.^Ad.  728. 

Parol  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  prove  other  considerations 
than  those  mentioned  in  a  deed ;  as  where  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  deed  were  10,000/.  and  natural  love  and  affection, 
and  the  premises  were  worth  50,000/.,  an  issue  was  directed  to 
try  whether  natural  love  and  affection  made  any  part  of  the 
consideration ;  and  it  being  found  that  they  did  not,  the  deed 
was  set  aside.     7  Bro.  P.  C.  70.  dted  S  Term  Rep.  473. 

In  an  action  on  a  policy,  the  property  of  the  ship  may  be 
proved  by  parol  evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  assured,  un- 
less disproved  by  the  production  of  the  written  documents  of 
the  ship  under  the  register  acts.  (See  tit.  Navigation  Acts.) 
And  such  parol  evidence  of  ownership,  arising  from  possession 
at  a  particular  period,  was  not  disproved  by  showing  a  prior 
register  in  the  name  g^  another,  and  a  subsequent  register  to 
Uie  same  person.    4  East's  Rep.  130. 

Parol  evidence  of  what  paned  at  the  time  of  effecting  a 
policy  of  insurance  is  not  admissible  to  restrain  the  effect  of  the 
policy.     1  W.  P.  Taunt.  115. 

The  terms  of  a  written  contract  cannot  be  varied  by  parol  evi- 
dence unless  they  wero  written  fraudulently.     1  £>.  P.  c.  686. 

What  a  dead  witness  has  sworn  on  a  former  trial  between 
the  same  parties  is  evidence  in  the  cause,  and  may  either  be  read 
from  the  judge's  notes,  or  proved  upon  oath  by  the  notes  or  re- 
collection of  any  person  who  heard  it.  3  W.  P.  Taunt.  262. 

With  respect  to  presumptions,  the  law  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  civil  law,  presumes  against  fraud.  10  Co.  56.  So  the 
law  always  presumes  that  a  man's  character  is  good  until  the 
eontrary  is  shown,  or  that  he  is  innocent  of  an  imputed  offence 
till  his  guOt  is  proved.  Thus  whero  a  woman  married  again 
within  twelve  months  after  her  husband  (who  had  not  been 
heard  of  since)  left  the  country,  the  presumption  of  innocence 
was  held  to  predominate  over  the  usual  continuance  of  life. 
2B.^A.  3S6. 

Also  whero  a  man  is  bound  to  do  an  act,  the  omission  of 
which  would  be  criminal,  his  performance  of  that  act  will  be 
intended  until  the  contrary  appear.  3  East,  192 :  2  M.S^  S. 
558.  But  if  a  criminal  act  has  once  been  proved,  the  law 
infers  malice,  and  requires  exculpatory  evidence  from  the 
party.  Thus  in  a  case  of  homicide,  on  proof  of  the  prisoner 
having  killed  the  deceased,  the  law  presumes  malice,  unless 
the  former  can  justify  or  extenuate  the  deed.    Fosl.  256. 

It  is  also  a  maxim  of  law  that  **  omnia  prassumuntur  rite  et 
solemniter  esse  acta  donee  probetur  in  contrartum.*'  Thus  a 
man  acting  in  a  public  office  or  capacity  is  presumed  to  have 
been  duly  appointed.    3  Camp.  432. 

Persons  once  in  beinff  shall  be  intended  still  living,  if  the 
contraiy  is  not  jnoved.  2  RoL  Rep.  46*1.  But  by  stat. 
19  Car.  2.  c.  6.  it  is  enacted,  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons, 
for  whose  life  or  lives  estates  have  been,  or  shall  be  granted, 
shall  remain  beyond  the  seas,  or  elsewhere  absent  themselves 
in  this  realm,  ly  the  space  qf  seven  years  together,  and  no  suffi- 
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dent  and  evident  proof  made  of  the  life  or  lives  of  such  person 
or  persons  respectively,  in  any  action  commenced  for  the  reco- 
very of  such  tenements  by  the  lessors  or  reversioners,  in  every 
sudi  case  the  person  or  persons,  upon  whose  life  or  lives  such 
estate  depended,  shall  be  accounted  as  naturally  dead ;  and  in 
every  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  said  tenements,  by 
the  lessors  or  reversioners,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  the  Judges, 
before  whom  such  action  diall  be  brought,  sheSi  direct  the  jury 
to  give  their  verdict  as  if  the  person  so  romaining  beyond  the 
seas,  or  otherwise  absenting  himself,  were  dead." 

And,  by  analogy  to  the  above  act,  the  prosumption  of  the 
duration  of  life  is  in  all  cases  now  held  to  end  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  years  from  the  time  the  parties  wero  last  heard  of. 
6  East,  84 :  4t  B.  SrA.  433.  For  presumptions  in  regard  to 
property,  see  tits.  Easement,  Lights,  Prescription,  Ways. 

As  to  hearsay  evidence,  it  seems  that  the  two  principal 
cases,  if  indeed  not  the  exclusive  cases,  in  which  it  is  admis- 
sible, are  pedigrees  and  prescriptions.  3  Term  Rep.  707. 
Unless  we  add  cases  in  which  no  other  evidence  can  oe  pro- 
cured, as  with  respect  to  possession  of  premises,  &c  2  Term 
Rep.  53.  55. 

Hearsay  evidence  in  questions  of  pedigree  is  limited  to  rela- 
tions or  members  of  the  family,  and  does  not  apply  to  servants 
and  acquaintances.  3  Moore,  183:  S.  C.  2  Btng.  86.  And 
see  4  jB.  <$•  A.  53. 

Declarations  by  the  wife  or  husband,  that  a  child  bom 
during  wedlock  is  not  the  husband's  child,  are  inadmissible  on 
an  issue  to  try  the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  Nor  is  an  entry  in 
the  baptismal  register  describing  the  child  as  illegitimate,  admis- 
sible to  prove  that  fact.  I  M.  ^  R.  269 :  5  C.^  P.  604. 

Hearsay  evidence  of  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  father  as 
to  the  place  of  birth  of  his  bastard  child,  is  not  admissible  to 
prove  the  birth-settlement  of  such  child.     8  East's  Rep.  539. 

Declarations  of  a  party  accompanying  an  act  done,  and 
tending  to  explain  such  act,  are  evidence  for  the  latter  purpose 
as  part  of  the  res  gestas. 

Hearsay  evidence  is  in  some  instances  admissible  originally, 
and  without  any  proof  of  the  failure  of  better  proof.  Thus 
reputation  is  sufficient  evidence  of  marriage,  although  the 
party  adducing  it  seeks  to  recover,  as  heir-at-law,  to  a  deceased 
brother,  and  his  parents  are  still  living.     4  Bing.  2(J7* 

Besides  questions  of  prescription  and  pedigree,  hearsay  evi- 
dence or  reputation  is  admissible  to  prove  customs  or  boundaries. 
But  to  warrant  a  presumption  from  such  evidence,  the  fact  to 
which  the  reputation  or  tradition  applies  must  in  general  be  of 
a  public  nature.     1  M.  Sf'  1^.  6QI. 

Also  what  a  witness  hath  been  heard  to  say  at  another  time 
may  be  given  in  evidence,  (n  order  either  to  invalidate  or  con^ 
Jirm  the  testimony  he  eiVes  in  court.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  46*. 
So  what  a  person  accused  bf  a  crime  hath  been  heard  to  say  at 
another  time,  may  be  given  in  evidence  at  his  trial,  for  or 
against  him.     Id.  ib. 

If  a  person  who  gave  evidence  in  a  former  trial  be  dead ; 
upon  proof  of  his  death,  any  person  who  heard  him  give 
evidence  may  be  admitted  to  give  the  same  evidence  be- 
tween the  same  parties ;  but  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  trial 
when  the  evidence  was  given  ought  to  be  produced.  3  Inst.  2 : 
2LiLAb.705. 

In  criminal  cases,  evidence  given  at  one  trial  has  been  held 
not  to  be  evidence  at  another  trial.    2  State  Trials,  863. 

See  further,  as  to  evidence,  Gilbert's  Law  qf  Evidetice; 
Bull  Ni.  Pri. ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  46 :  Roscoe^s  Law  qf  Evi^ 
dence  ;  PhUUpps*  and  Starkiefs  Law  d' Evidence  ;  this  Diet,  tit 
Baron  and  Feme,  I.  2,  Treason,  fVitness,  and  other  appo- 
site titles. 

EWAGE,  from  the  Fr.  eau,  water.]  Toll  paid  for  water- 
passace ;  see  Aquage. 

EWBRICE,  Sax.  ew,  i.  e.  conjugiMm,  and  hryce,  fiactio.'} 
Adultery  or  marriage-breaking:  from  this  Saxon  word  ew, 
marriage,  we  derive  our  present  Engjlish  woo,  to  court. 
3p 
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Ewe.  Stealing  or  killing  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase  or 
skin  of  any  ram^  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb,  is  a  felonj^and  the  offender 
was  liaUe  to  sufier  death  by  7  (!^  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  25 :  9  G.  4. 
c,  55.  {Irish  act.)  But  by  the  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  62.  transporta- 
tion for  life  is  substituted  for  the  punbhment  of  death. 

£wE>  euva^  is  also  a  German  word,  signifying  law :  it  b 
mentioned  in  L^.  IV .  1. 

EXACTION,  is  defined  to  be  a  wrong  done  by  an  officer, 
or  one  in  pretended  authority,  by  taking  a  reward  or  fee  for 
that  which  the  law  allows  not.  The  difference  between 
exaction  and  extortion  is  this:  extortion  is  where  an  officer 
extorts  more  than  his  due,  when  something  is  due  to  him ;  and 
exaction  is,  when  he  wrests  a  fee  or  reward  where  none  is 
due ;  for  which  the  offender  is  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  and 
render  to  the  party  twice  as  much  as  the  money  he  so  takes. 
Co.  Lit,  368 :  10  Rep.  100.     See  tit.  Extortion. 

EXACTOR  REGIS.  The  king's  exactor  or  collector  of 
taxes ;  sometimes  taken  for  the  sheriff.  Niger  Liber  Sccux- 
par.  1.  cap.  ull. 

EXAMINATION,  examinatio.']  A  searching  by,  or  cogni- 
zance of  a  magistrate.  By  7  ana  8  G.  4.  c  64.  §  2  and  3. 
justices  of  peace, '  before  committing  or  bailing  any  person 
charged  before  them  with  felony  or  misdemeanour,  shall  take 
down  the  examination  in  writing  of  the  witnesses  imd  prisoner, 
and  bind  over  the  parties  to  appear  at  the  trial,  and  return  the 
deposition  and  recognizances  to  the  court.  And  by  §  4.  the 
like  duty  is  imposed  on  coroners  in  cases  of  murder  and  man- 
slaughter.    See  this  Diet.  tits.  Commitment,  Evidence,  Justice. 

With  respect  to  examinations  touching  church  benefices,  see 
tit.  Benefice. 

EXAMINERS  in  the  Chancery,  examinatores.']  Two 
officers  of  that  court,  who  examine,  upon  oath,  witnesses  pro- 
duced by  either  side,  in  London,  or  near  it,  on  such  interro- 
gatories as  the  parties  to  any  suit  exhibit  for  that  purpose ; 
and  sometimes  the  parties  themselves  are,  by  particular  order, 
likewise  examined  by  them.  In  the  country,  witnesses  are 
examined  by  cwnmissioners  (usually  attorneys  not  concerned  in 
the  cause),  on  the  parties  joining  in  commission,  &a  See  tit. 
Depositions. 

By  3  and  4  fF.  4.  c.  94.  §  2?.  the  examiners  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  are  empowered  to  administer  the  usual  and  accus- 
tomed oaths,  and  to  take  the  usual  affirmations  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  them;  and  all  depositions  of  witnesses  so 
examined  are  to  be  taken  in  the  first  person. 

EXANNUAL  ROLL.  In  the  old  way  of  exhibiting  she- 
riff's  accounts,  the  illeviable  fines  and  desperate  debts  were 
transcribed  into  a  roll  under  this  name ;  which  was  yearly 
read,  to  see  what  might  be  gotten.     Hale*s  Sher.  Acco.  Gj. 

EXCAMBTON,  Exchange.     See  tit.  Exchange. 

EXCAMBIATORES.  A  word  used  anciently  for  ex^ 
changers  of  land :  but  Cowell  supposes  them  to  be  such  as 
we  now  call  brokers,  that  deal  upon  the  Exchange  between 
merchants. 

EXCEPTION,  exceptio.'l  Is  a  stop  or  stay  to  an  action ; 
and  divided  into  dilatory  fsna  peremptory.  Brad.  lib.  5.  tract*  5. 
In  law  proceedings,  it  is  a  denial  of  a  matter  alleged  in  bar 
to  the  action ;  and  in  Chancery  it  is  what  is  alleged  against 
the  sufficiency  of  an  answer^  &c.  The  counsel  in  a  cause  are 
to  take  all  dieir  exceptions  to  the  record  at  one  time;  and 
before  the  court  hath  delivered  any  opinion  thereon.  )  Lit. 
Ab.  559*  And  on  an  indictment  for  treason,  &c  exception  is 
to  be  taken  for  mis-naming,  false  Latin,  &c  before  any  evi- 
dence is  given  in  ooort,  or  the  indictment  shall  be  good. 
Slat.  7  W.S.c^  3.    S^  tits.  Indictment,  Treason. 

Where,  by  a  general  pardon,  any  particular  crime  is  ex- 
cepted ;  if  a  person  be  attainted,  &c.  of  that  offence,  he  shall 
have  no  benefit  of  the  pardon.  6  Rep.  13:2  Nds.  Ab.  765. 
And  when  a  pardon  is  with  an  exception  as  to  persons,  the 
party  who  pleads  it  ought  to  show  that  he  is  not  any  of  the 
parties  excepted.  1  Lev^  26.-  A  negative  expression  may  be 
taken  to  enure  to  the  same  intent  as  an  exception ;  for  an  ex- 


ception in  its  nature  is  but  a  denial  of  what  is  taken  to  be  good 
by  the  other  party,  either  in  point  of  law  or  pleading.  And 
exceptio  in  non  exceptis  Jirmat  regulam.     1  Lill.  559. 

ExcRPTiON,  in   Scotch  Law  is   used  synonymoosly  with  ' 
Defence. 

ExGRPTiON,  Day  of.  Formerly  when  essoigns  were  allowed 
in  personal  actions,  if  a  defendant  did  not  appear,  or  cast  an 
assign  on  the  first  general  term  day  of  the  term  (which  was 
called  the  essoign  day),  the  plaintiff  on  the  next  day  might  have 
entered  an  exception  and  obtain  a  ne  recipiatur  to  prevent  the 
defendant's  essoign  from  being  received.  From  this  exception, 
so  taken  and  entered,  the  second  day  after  the  return  oi  the 
writ  was  called  the  day  of  exception. 

Exceptions  to  Evidsncb,  &c  See  this  Diet.  tits.  BiU  of 
Exceptions,  Witness. 

Exception  in  Deeds  and  Writings,  keeps  the  things 
from  passing  thereby ;  being  a  saving  out  of  the  deed,  as  if  the 
same  had  not  been  granted :  but  it  is  to  be  a  particular  thing 
out  of  a  general  one,  as  a  room  out  of  a  house,  ground  out  of 
a  manor,  timber  out  of  land,  &c  And  it  must  not  be  of  a 
thing  expressly  granted  in  a  deed :  also  it  must  be  of  what  is 
severable  from,  and  not  inseparably  incident  to,  the  grant. 
Co.  Lit.  47 :  1  Lev*  287 :  Cro.  El.  244. 

Where  an  exception  goeth  to  the  whole  thing  granted  ot 
demised,  the  exception  is  void.  Cro.  El.  6.  A  man  makes  a 
lease  of  a  manor,  excepting  all  courts,  &c. ;  the  exception  is  void 
as  to  the  courts  for  having  leased  the  manor,  it  cannot  be  such 
without  courts.  Hob.  108:  Moor,  870.  A  lease  was  made(^ 
all  a  man's  lands  in  L.  excepting  his  manor  of  H.,  and  he  had 
no  lands  in  L.  but  the  said  manor ;  it  was  adjudged  that  the 
manor  passed,  and  that  the  exception  was  void.  Hob.  170: 
2  Nels.  Ab.  764.  A  lease  of  a  house  and  shops,  except  the 
shops;  though  this  may  extend  to  other  shops,  it  is  void  as  to 
the  shops  belonging  to  the  house  demised,  because  it  is  repugn* 
nant  to  the  lease.     Dyer,  265. 

If  an  exception  crosses  the  grant,  or  is  repugnant  to  it,  the 
same  is  void :  and  if  there  be  a  saving  or  exception  out  of  an 
exception^  it  may  make  a  particular  thing  as  if  never  excepted ; 
as  if  a  lease  be  made  of  a  rectory,  excepting  the  parsonage*^ 
house,  saving  to  the  lessee  a  chamber ;  this  chamber  not  being 
excepted  out  of  the  lease,  shall  pass  by  the  lease  of  the  rectorv. 
Hob.  72. 170 :  Cro.  EL  372 :  Owen,  20. 

By  exception  of  trees,  the  soil  is  not  excited,  but  only 
sufficient  nutriment  for  the  trees :  for  the  lessee  shall  have  the 
pasture  crowing  under  them,  though  the  lessor  shall  have  all 
the  benefit  of  the  trees,  mast,  fruit,  &c  and  the  trees  are  parcel 
of  the  inheritance.  5  Rep.  11 :  11  Rep^  48.  50.  But  it  ha» 
been  adjudged,  that,  by  an  exception  of  woods,  underwood, 
and  coppices,  the  soil  of  the  coppices  is  excepted.  Poph.  140: 
Cro>  Jac.  487*  If  a  lessee  for  years  assign  over  his  term, 
exoeptinff  the  trees,  &c.  the  exception  is  not  good,  because  no 
one  can  have  a  special  property  in  the  trees,  but  the  owner  of 
the  land.  2  Nds.  764s  Though  where  lessee  for  life  makes  a 
lease  for  years,  excepting  the  wood,  &c  this  may  be  a  good 
exception,  although  he  hath  not  any  interest  in  it  but  as  a 
lessee,  in  regard  ne  is  chargei^)le  in  waste,  &c  and  hath  not 
granted  his  whole  term.  Cro.  Jac.  296* :  1  Lill.  Ab.  560.  If 
trees  are  excepted  out  of  a  demise,  cutting  them  down  i»  not 
waste,  since  waste  can  only  be  committed  on  the  thing  demised. 
Goodrighi  v.  Vivian,  8  East,  I90.  These  exceptions  are 
commonly  in  leases  for  life  and  years ;  and  must  be  always  of 
a  thinff  in  esse.  Co.  Lit,  47*  See  dts.  Grant,  Deed,  Lease, 
Conditum. 

Exceptio  rei  JuDicATiB,  an  exception  or  defence  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  that  the  matter  has  been  adjudged  in  another 
court  or  country,  and  the  judgment  carried  into  effect.  ( 

EXCHANGE,  Excambium  or  cambium;  with  the  Civi- 
lians,  pemmtalio.'}  The  King's  Exchange-  is  the  place  ap- 
pointea  by  the  king  for  exchange  of  plate  or  bullion  for  the 
king's  coin.  Sec  These  places  have  been  divers  heretofore; 
but  now  there  is  only  one,  viz.  the  Mint  in  the  Tow^.     See 
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HaU.  95  Ed,  S.  H.  5.  c.  12 :  5  and  6  Ed,  6.  c.  19.  and  this  Diet, 
tits.  Cotir/  Money. — There  is  also  a  Royal  Exchange  of  Mer- 
chants  in  London. 

Exchange  among  merchants  is  a  commerce  of  money,  or 
a  bartering  or  exchanging  of  the  money  of  one  city  or  country 
for  that  of  another :  money,  in  this  sense,  is  either  real  or 
imaginary ;  real,  any  species  current  in  any  country  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  at  which  it  passes  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and 
of  its  own  intrinsic  value ;  and  by  imaginary  money  is  un- 
derstood, all  the  denominations  made  une  of  to  express  any 
sum  of  money,  which  is  not  the  just  value  of  any  real  species. 
Lex  Mercatoria. 

The  methods  of  exchange  for  money  used  in  England  ought 
to  be  par  pro  pari,  according  to  value  for  value :  and  our 
exchange  is  grounded  on  the  weight  and  fineness  of  our  own 
money,  and  the  weight  and  fineness  of  that  of  other  countries, 
according  to  their  several  standards,  proportionable  in  their 
valuation;  which  being  truly  and  justly  made,  reduces  the 
price  of  the  exchange  of  money  of  any  nation  or  country  to  a 
certainty.  But  this  course  of  exchange  is  of  late  abused,  and 
money  is  become  a  merchandize,  that  rises  and  fiills  in  its  price 
in  regard  to  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  it.  At  London,  all 
exchanges  are  made  upon  the  pound  sterling;  of  20s,  In  the 
Low  Countries,  France  and  Germany,  upon  the  French  crown ; 
Spain  and  Italy,  &c  upon  the  ducat ;  and  at  Florence,  Venice, 
and  other  places  in  the  Streights,  by  the  dollar  and  florin.  See 
tit  Bill  of  Exchange. 

EzcHANOBs    OP    Goods  and  Merchandize,   were  the 

original  and  natural  way  of  commerce,  precedent  to  buying ; 

for  there  was  no  buying  till  money  was  invented;  though  m 

exchanging  both  parties  are  as  buyers  and  sellers,  and  both 

equaUy  warrant.    3  Salk.  157* 

If  A.  and  B.  agree  to  exchange  horses,  and  B.  eive  a  sum  of 
money  to  A.  to  bmd  the  bargain,  A.  may  maintam  an  action 
against  B.  for  not  delivering  his  horse,  without  alleging  any 
delivery  of,  or  offer  to  deliver  his  own  to  B.,  for  the  payment  of 
earnest-money  vests  the  property  of  A.'s  horse  in  B.  But  in 
such  an  action  A.  must  allege  a  special  demand  on  B.  for  his 
horse.     5  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  409. 

Exchange  op  Landb.  A  mutual  ^nt  of  equal  interest 
in  lands  or  tenements,  the  one  in  consideration  of  the  other : 
and  is  used  peculiarly  in  our  common  law  for  that  compen- 
sation which  the  warrantor  must  make  to  the  warrantee,  value 
for  value,  if  the  land  warranted  be  recovered  from  the  war- 
rantee. Bract,  lib.  ft.  cap.  l6.  Accomp.  Conv.  1  voL  170. 
Abo  there  is  a  tacit  condition  of  re-entry  in  this  deed,  on  the 
lands  given  in  exchange,  in  case  of  eviction ;  and  on  the  war- 
ranty to  vouch  and  recover  over  in  value,  &c.  For  if  either  of 
the  parties  is  evicted,  even  of  a  part,  the  exchange  is  defeated. 
4  Rep.  121 :  Cro.  EUz.  903. 

The  vford  Exchange  is  so  individually  requisite  and  appro- 
priated by  law  to  this  case,  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
other  word,  or  expressed  by  any  circumlocution.  1  Inst,  50, 51. 
The  estates  exchanged  must  be  equal  in  quantity  of  interest, 
value  is  immaterial ;  as  fee-simple  for  fee-smiple,  a  lease  for 
twenty  years  for  a  lease  for  twenty  years,  and  the  like. 
IaH.  §  64,  65.  And  the  exchange  may  be  of  things  that  lie 
either  in  grant  or  in  livery.  But  no  livery  of  seisin,  even  in 
exchanges  of  freehold,  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  conveyance ; 
for  each  party  stands  in  place  of  the  other,  and  occupies  his 
right,  and  each  of  them  hath  already  had  corporal  possession  of 
his  own  land.  Lilt.  §  62.  Entry,  however,  must  be  made  on 
both  sides ;  for  if  either  party  die  before  entry,  the  exchange 
is  void  for  want  of  sufficient  notoriety.     1  Inst,  50. 

An  exchange  may  be  made  of  lands  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail, 
for  life,  &C.  The  estates  granted  are  to  be  equal,  as  fee- 
nmple  for  fee- simple,  &c.  uiough  the  lands  need  not  be  of 
equdf  iialue,  or  of  the  like  nature ;  for  a  rent  in  fee  issuing 
out  of  land,  may  be  exchanged  for  land  in  fee.  Lit.  63, 64 : 
Co.  Lit*  50,  51.  If  an  exchuiee  be  made  between  tenant  for 
Ufe  and  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  the  ex- 


change is  good ;  because  their  estates  are  equaL     1 1  Rep,  80 : 
Moor,  665. 

An  exchange  made  between  tenant  in  tail,  and  another  of 
unequal  interest,  may  be  good  during  his  life ;  but  his  issue, 
when  of  full  age,  shall  avoid  it.  And  exchanges  made  by 
infants;  by  persons  non  sanas  memorice;  a  husband  of  the 
wife's  lands.  Sec  are  not  void,  but  voidable  only ;  by  the  infant 
at  his  full  age,  the  heir  of  the  person  non  sance  memorial,  and 
the  feme  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  who  may  waive  the 
possession,  and  disagree  to  them.     Perk,  §  277-  281. 

Two  joint-tenants  and  two  tenants  in  common  may  exchange 
their  lands :  and,  by  this  deed,  freeholds  pass  without  livery 
and  seisin ;  but  the  word  exchange  is  to  be  used ;  and  there 
must  be  execution  of  the  exchange,  by  entry  on  the  lands  in 
the  life  of  the  parties,  or  the  exchange  will  be  void.  1  Inst,  51 : 

1  Mod,  91*     ^e  tits.  Lease,  Release,  as  to  making  exchanges 
by  those  conveyances. 

Littleton  expresses  himself  concerning  an  exchange  as  of  a 
transaction  between  two;  and  in  the  case  of  Eton  College, 

2  Wils.  part  3,  p.  483.  the  court  held,  that  an  exchange,  in 
the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  between  three ; 
the  principles  of  it  not  beinff  applicable  to  more  than  two 
distinct  contracting  parties,  for  want  of  the  mutuality  and 
reciprocity  on  which  its  operation  so  entirely  depends ;  and 
the  case  above-mentioned,  of  tenants  in  common  exchanging 
with  joint  tenants,  is  not  irreconcileable  to  this  rule ;  because 
though  four  persons  may  be  named,  yet  they  constitute  only 
two  distinct  parties;  and  consequently  there  is  the  same 
reciprocity  as  if  the  transaction  were  between  two  persons 
only.  And  this  applies  to  any  number  of  persons,  if  so  con* 
joined,  as  to  make  only  two  distinct  relative  parties.  1  Inst. 
50,  b.  51,  a,  in  notis. 

Sometimes  lands  intended  to  pass  by  exchange,  not  having 
the  qualities  and  incidents  of  exchanged  lands,  may  pass  by 
way  of  gift  or  erant ;  as  if  two  persons  are  seised  of  two 
acres  of  land,  and  one  of  them  by  deed  gives  his  acre  to  the 
other,  and  the  other  his  acre  to  him,  and  each  of  them  gives 
livery  of  seisin  upon  his  acre  given  in  exchange;  here  the 
acres  will  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  but  not  in  a  way  of 
exchange,  because  there  was  no  word  of  exchange  in  the  deed. 
Liit,§62:  Perk.  253. 

A  man  grants  to  another  lands  in  fee-simple,  for  lands  in 
tail  by  way  of  exchange,  or  land  in  tail,  for  lands  for  life,  &c. ; 
these  deeds  will  not  te^e  effect  as  exchanges.  Fitz,  Exchange, 
1 5.  64 :  Co.  Lit.  64.  If  tenant  in  tail  eive  his  land  in  exchange, 
fur  other  land  of  the  same  estate-tail,  the  issue  in  tail  may 
make  it  good  if  he  will,  or  avoid  the  exchange.  1  Rep.  96. 
A  feofiment  is  made  to  A.  and  B.  and  the  heirs  of  A.,  and  they 
exchange  the  land  for  other  lands,  this  will  be  good,  and  they 
shall  hold  the  lands  in  the  same  nature  that  the  land  given  in 
exchange  was  held.     Perk.  §  277- 

If  a  lord  release  to  the  tenant  his  services  in  tail,  in  exchange 
of  land  given  to  the  lord  in  exchange  in  tail  also,  it  is  ill :  but 
if  lessee  for  life  of  one  acre  give  another  acre  to  his  lessor  in 
tail,  in  exchange  for  a  release  from  him  of  that  acre,  habendum 
in  tail  in  like  manner,  it  b  a  good  exchange.  Perk.  §  219* 
276. 283.  In  case  two  persons  make  an  exchange  of  land,  and 
limit  no  estate,  each  shall  have  an  estate  for  life  by  implication : 
but  if  an  express  estate  be  limited  to  one  for  life,  and  none  to 
the  other,  it  will  be  void.  19  H.  6.  27-  And  to  make  a  good 
exchange,  both  the  things  must  be  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the 
exchange.     Co,  Lil,  50:  3  Ed.  4.  10. 

But  an  exchange  may  be  made  to  take  effect  tn  futuro,  as 
well  as  presently ;  for  if  it  be  that  after  the  feast  of  Easter, 
A.  B.  shall  have  such  lands  in  D.  in  exchange  for  his  lands  in 
S.,  this  is  good.     Perk.  §  265. 

By  a  special  kind  of  agreement,  an  exchange  may  be  of 
unequal  estates.  Moor,  c.  209.  The  condition  and  warranty 
in  exchanges  run  to  the  parties  in  privity  ;  not  to  an  assignee, 
&c.  And  if  after  two  have  exchanged  lands,  one  of  them  re- 
leases to  the  other  the  warranty  in  uiw,  it  will  not  destroy  the 
Sp2 
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exchange.  4  Rep.  12t:  1  Rol.  Ah.  815.  The  patties  them- 
•elres^  and  all  privies  and  stranffers^  for  the  most  part,  may 
take  advantage  of  exchanges  void  hj  anj  defect  or  accident : 
cmUra,  if  they  are  voidable,  &c     1  Rep.  105 :  Dyer,  285. 

ExcHANOB  OP  Church  Livings.  These  exchanges  are  now 
seldom  used>  except  that  parsons  sometimes  exchange  their 
churches,  and  resi^  them  into  the  bishop's  hands ;  and  this  is 
not  a  peifect  exchange  till  the  parties  are  inducted;  for  if 
either  dies  before  they  both  are  inducted,  the  exchange  is  void. 
Woo(ts  Inst.  284 :  2  Camm.  323. 

By  Stat.  31  EUz.  c.  6.  §  8.  if  any  incumbent  of  any  benefice 
with  cure  of  souls,  shall  corruptly  resign  or  exchange  the  same ; 
or  corruptly  take  for  or  in  any  respect  of  the  resi^ng  or 
exchanging  the  same,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  pension,  sum 
of  money,  or  other  benefit  whatsoever ;  as  well  the  ffiver  as  the 
taker,  shall  lose  double  the  value  of  the  sum ;  half  to  the 
crown,  and  half  to  him  that  shall  sue  for  the  same.  See  this 
Diet.  tits.  Simony,  Advowson. 

If  two  parsons  by  one  instrument  agree  to  exchange  their 
benefices,  and  in  order  thereto  resign  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  ordinary,  such  exchange  being  executed  on  both  parts 
is  good,  and  each  may  enjoy  the  other's  living:  but  the 
patrons  must  present  them  again  to  each  living ;  and  if  they 
refuse  to  do  it,  or  the  ordinary  will  not  admit  them  respectively, 
then  the  exchange  is  not  executed;  and  in  such  case  either 
clerk  may  return  to  his  former  living,  even  though  one  of 
them  should  be  admitted,  instituted,  and  inducted  to  the 
benefice  of  the  other:  which  is  expressed  in  the  exchange 
itself,  and  the  protestation  usually  added  to  it.  2  Rep»  74 : 
RoL  Ab.  814. 

EXCHANGEORS.     Those  that  return  money  by  bills  of 
exchange.    See  Excambiatores. 

EXCHEQUER. 

ScAccARiUM,  from  the  Fr.  exchequier,  i.  e.  abacus,  tabula 
lusoria,  or  from  the  Germ,  schaiz,  vis.  thesaurus.l  An  an-, 
dent  court  of  record,  wherein  all  causes  touching  the  revenue 
and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard  and  determined ;  and 
where  the  revenues  of  the  crown  are  received.  Camden  in  his 
Britan.  />.  113.  saith,  this  court  took  its  name  d  tabuld  ad 
quam  assidebant,  the  cloth  which  covered  it  being  party 
coloured,  or  chequered :  we  had  it  from  the  Normans,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Grand  Cuslumary,  c.  56.,  where  it  is  described  to 
be  an  assembly  of  high  justiciers,  to  whom  it  appertained  to 
amend  that  which  the  inferiors  justiciers  had  nusdone,  and 
unadvisedly  judsed,  and  to  do  rieht  to  all,  as  from  the  Prince's 
mouth ;  and  this  seems  the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer^ 
Chamber, 

Some  persons  think  there  was  an  Exchequer  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kin^;  but  our  best  historians  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  erected  by  King  William  the  First,  its  model  beine  taken 
from  the  transmarine  Exchequer,  established  in  Normandy  long 
before  that  time.     Madox's  Hist.  Excheq. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  there  was  an  Exchequer, 
which  has  continued  ever  since ;  and  the  judges  of  the  court 
were  at  that  time  styled  Barones  Scaccarii,  and  administered 
justice  to  the  subjects.  In  ancient  times  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  dealt  in  affairs  relating  to  the  state,  or  public  service 
of  the  crown  and  realm :  and  were  greatly  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  the  prerogative,  as  w3l  as  the  revenue  of  the 
crown ;  for  at  the  Exchequer  it  was  the  care  of  the  treasurer 
and  barons  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  crown  were  no  ways 
invaded.     Lex  Constitutionis,  198. 

On  account  of  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  anciently  it  was  held  in  tne  king's  palace ;  and 
the  acts  thereof  were  not  to  be  examined  or  controlled  in  any 
other  of  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  justice :  the  Exchequer 
was  the  great  repository  of  records,  wherein  the  records  of  the 
other  courts  at  Westminster,  &c.  were  brought  to  be  laid  up  in 
the  Treasury  there.    And  writs  of  the  Chancery  were  some-  | 


times  made  forih  at  the  Ezdiequer;  writs  of  summoni  to 
assemble  parliaments,  &c    Ibid. 

The  Exchequer  has  been  commonly  held  at  Wfitmimtari 
the  usual  place  of  the  king^s  residenoe;  but  it  hath  been 
sometimes  holden  at  other  places,  as  the  king  pleased;  as  it 
Winchester,  &c.  And  in  Uie  Exchequer  thcare  are  reduned 
seven  courts ;  tnz.  the  Court  of  Pleas  ;  the  Court  of  AcoomUs; 
the  Court  of  Receipts;  the  Court  of  the  Exckeauer^ChawAer 
(being  the  assembly  of  all  the  judees  of  En^^and  for  diflicuh 
matters  in  law);  the  Court  of  Exckeqmer^Ckamber,  for 
Errors  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  for  Errors  in  the  Kin^f 
Bench  ;  and  the  Court  of  Equity  in  the  Exchequer  ChamlKr. 
4  Inst.  I  ig. 

But,  according  to  the  usual  diviaon  for  the  dispatdi  of  all 
common  business,  the  Exchequer  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one 
whereof  is  conversant  especially  in  the  judicial  hnrinc  tad 
deciding  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  prince's  coffers,  anaentlf 
called  Scaccarium  Computorum;  the  other  is  the  Receipt  rf  the 
Exchequer,  which  is  properly  employed  in  the  leoeivmg  and 
pa3rment  of  money.  And  it  has  been  observed,  that  aboat  tbe 
time  of  the  conquest  there  was  very  little  money  in  qpede  ii 
the  realm ;  for  Uien  the  tenants  of  knight's  fees  answered  their 
lords  by  military  services :  and  till  the  reign  of  King  Henir  L 
the  rents  or  farms  due  to  the  king  were  seneraUy  rendered  in 
provisions  and  necessaries  for  his  househohi ;  but  in  that  rdga 
the  same  were  changed  into  money  ;  and  afterwards,  in  tuo* 
ceeding  times,  the  crown  revenue  was  changed  or  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  chiefly  in  gold  and  silver.  Lex  Qmstitu^ 
tionis,  p.  208. 

By  5iH.3.  St.  5 :  10  Ed.  1.  Stat.  Rull  all  sherifi,  bailiffi,  &e. 
were  to  account  in  the  Exchequer  before  the  treasurer  and  ba« 
rons:  and  annual  rolls  were  to  be  made  of  the  profits  of  conntiei^ 
&C.  Also  inquisitors  to  be  appointed  in  every  county  of  debts 
due  to  the  king.  And  all  tines  of  counties  for  the  whole  year 
were  to  be  sent  into  the  Exchequer.  Stat,  de  Victcom.  1 4  JUL  S. 
c.  1.  But  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  99*  sheriffs  are  no  longer 
to  account  in  the  Excheouer,  but  their  accounts  are  to  be  audited 
by  the  commissioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts.  See 
tit.  Sheriff.  And  by  the  same  act  the  statutes  requirinj^  all 
fines,  recognisances,  &c  to  be  certified  and  estreated  twice  a 
year  into  the  Exchequer  are  repealed,  and  the  same  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  lord  high  treasurer,  or  to  the  commisaionert 
of  the  treasury,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  comnii«ionen 
for  auditing  the  public  accounts.     See  tit  Recognizance. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  inferior  in  rank  not  only  to  tbe 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  to  the  Common  Pleas  also ;  it  if 
a  very  ancient  court  of  record,  set  up  by  William  the  Con- 
queror as  a  part  of  the  aula  Regia,  thoush  regulated  and 
reduced  to  its  present  order  by  King  Edward  I.,  and  intended 
principally  to  order  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  to  re- 
cover the  king's  debts  and  duties.  4  Insi.  103—116.  It  is 
called  the  Exchequer,  scaccarium,  from  the  chequered  dotb, 
resembling  a  chess-board,  which  covers  the  table  there,  and  on 
which,  when  certain  of  the  king^a  accounts  are  made  up,  tbe 
sums  are  marked  and  scored  with  counters.  It  consists  fai 
already  has  been  observed)  of  two  divisions :  the  receipt  of  tbe 
Exchequer,  which  manages  the  royal  revenue :  and  the  court, 
or  judicial  part  of  it ;  which  latter  is  acain  subdivided  into  a 
court  of  equity,  and  a  court  of  common  bw. 

The  Court  of  Equity  is  held  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber, 
before  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqoer, 
the  Chief  Baron,  and  three  puisne  barons.  These  Mr.  SMtn 
conjectures  {Titles  of  Hon.  2.  5.  16.)  to  have  been  anciently 
made  out  of  such  as  were  barons  of  the  kingdom,  or  pariis* 
mentary  barons:  and  thence  to  have  derived  their  name; 
which  conjecture  receives  great  strength  from  Bracton's  expla- 
nation of  Magna  Charta,  c.  14.  which  directs  that  the  carls 
and  barons  be  amerced  by  their  peers ;  that  is,  says  he,  hf  die 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  /.  5.  tr.  2.  c.  1.  §  3. 

In  this  court  of  equity  the  clergy  have  long  used  to  exhibit 
their  bills  for  Uie  non-payment  c^  tithes,  in  which  case  tbe 
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ninniie  of  beinff  the  kinff's  debtor  is  no  fiction^  they  being 
bound  to  pay  him  their  Srst-fruits  and  annual  tenths.  But 
the  Chancery  has  of  late  years  obtained  a  large  share  in  this 
busineas.     See  this  Diet  tits.  Chanceru,  Equity j  Tithe*. 

An  apoeal  from  the  equity  side  of  this  court  lies  immediately 
to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  from  the  common  law  side^  in 
pursuance  of  the  stat.  31  Ed,  3.  c.  12.  a  writ  of  error  must  be 
first  brought  into  the  Court  of  £zchequer-Chamber.  And  from 
the  determination  there  had,  there  lies  in  the  dernier  ressorl,  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords.  3  Comm.  44.  See  this 
Diet.  tits.  Decree,  Equity,  Error. 

In  this  Court  o£  Equity  the  proceedings  are  by  English  bill 
and  answer,  as  in  Chancery. 

In  this  court  the  attcnmey-general  brings  bills  for  any 
matters  concerning  the  king;  and  any  person  grieved  in  any 
cause  prosecuted  against  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  may  bring 
his  bill  against  the  attorney-general  to  be  relieved  in  equity, 
ia  which  case  the  plaintiff  must  attend  the  king's  attorney 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  procure  him  to  answer  the  same ; 
and  Mr.  Attorney  may  call  any  that  are  interested  in  the  cause, 
or  any  officer  or  others,  to  instruct  him  in  the  making  of  his 
answer  so  as  the  king  be  not  prejudiced  thereby ;  and  his  an- 
swer is  to  be  put  in  without  oath.     4  TnsL  109-  112. 118. 

By  Stat.  57  G.  S.  c.  18.  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court, 
lor  the  time  being,  is  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
causes,  matters,  and  things,  at  any  time  depending  in  the  said 
Court  of  Exchequer,  as  a  court  of  equity ;  and  if  the  chief 
baron  should,  from  illness,  &c.  be  prevented  from  sitting  for 
those  purposes,  his  majesty  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  by 
warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  revocable  at  pleasure,  any 
other  of  the  barons  of  Uie  degree  of  the  coif,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  same.  The  lord  chief  baron,  &c.  may  sit  in  the 
Court  of  Equity,  whether  the  other  barons  of  the  court  are 
sitting  or  not ;  and  decrees  under  this  act  are  declared  valid, 
subject  only  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  rehearing 
by  the  chief  baron,  or  other  barons  so  appointed. 

By  Stat.  1  G.  4.  c.  S5.  for  the  better  securing  the  moneys 
and  efiects  paid  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster, 
on  account  of  the  suitors  of  the  said  court,  it  is  enacted,  that  no 
tourney  shall  in  future  be  paid  to  the  deputy  remembrancer,  but 
that  an  accountant  general  shall  be  appointed  by  the  lord  chief 
baron,  to  whom  powers  are  given  by  the  act  in  all  respects 
similar  to  those  of  the  accountant  general  of  Chancery.  The 
ncountant  general  of  the  Exchequer  is  also  to  be  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  court,  and  another  master  is  also  appointed  under 
Uie  act  by  the  lord  chief  baron  for  reference  in  all  suits  on  the 
eoiiity  side  of  the  court  between  subjects,  and  to  take  minutes 
of  all  orders  and  decrees,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  revenue  as 
equity.  By  the  same  act  the  two  masters  are  empowered  to 
appoint  a  clerk,  and  the  lord  chief  baron  may  appoint  a  keeper 
of  reports  and  certificates.  The  salaries  of  all  these  officers  are 
made  payable  out  of  a  fund  of  65,000^  of  unclaimed  cash  of 
the  suitors,  and  the  fees  to  be  recovered  in  the  offices  of  the 
accountant  general,  and  masters  are  to  be  regulated  by  orders 
of  the  court. 

The  primaiy  and  original  business  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer is  to  call  the  king's  debtors  to  account,  by  bill  filed  by  the 
attorney-general;  and  to  recover  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
here^tameats,  any  goods,  chattels,  or  other  profits  or  benefits, 
belonging  to  Uie  crown.  So  that  by  their  original  constitution 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  King's  Bench 
and  Exchequer,  was  entirely  separate  and  distinct ;  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  being  intended  to  decide  all  controversies  between 
subject  and  subject ;  the  King's  Bench  to  correct  all  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  that  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace ; 
and  the  Exchequer,  to  adjust  and  recover  the  king's  revenue. 
See  this  Diet.  tits.  Courts,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas.  But 
as,  by  a  fiction,  almost  all  sorts  of  civil  actions  were  allowed  to 
be  brou^t  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  like  manner  by  another 
fiction,  5\  khids  of  personal  suits  might  be  prosecuted  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer.    For  as  all  the  officers  and  minbters  of 


this  court  had,  like  those  of  other  superior  courts  the  privil^e 
of  suinff  and  being  sued  only  in  their  own  court,  so  also  the 
king's  debtors  and  farmers,  and  all  accomptants  of  the  Exche- 
quer, were  privileged  to  sue  and  implead  all  manner  of  persons 
in  the  same  court  of  equity  that  they  themselves  were  called 
into.  They  had  likewise  privilege  to  sue  and  implead  one 
another,  or  any  stranger,  in  the  same  kind  of  common  law 
actions  T  where  the  personalty  only  was  concerned)  as  were  pro- 
secuted m  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

This  gave  ori^n  to  the  common  lam  part  of  their  jurisdiction^ 
which  was  merdy  for  the  benefit  of  the  king's  accomptants ; 
and  was  exercised  by  the  barons  only  of  the  Exchequer,  and  not 
the  treasurer  or  chancellor.  The  writ  upon  which  all  pro- 
ceeding were  grounded  was  called  a  quo  minus :  in  which  the 
plaintiff  suggested  that  he  was  the  sing's  farmer  or  debtor, 
and  that  the  defendant  had  done  him  the  injury  or  damage 
complained  of;  quo  minHs  sufficiens  exislit  {by  which  he  is  the 
less  able),  to  pay  the  king  his  debt  or  rent.  And  these  suits 
were  expressly  directed  by  what  is  called  the  statute  of  Rut* 
land,  10  Ed.  1.  c.  11.  to  be  confined  to  such  matters  only  as 
specially  concerned  the  king  or  his  ministers  of  the  Exchequer. 
And  by  the  ariiculi  super  cartas,  28  Ed.  1.  c.  4.  it  was  enacted 
that  no  Common  Pleas  be  thenceforth  holden  in  the  Exchequer, 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  great  charter.  But  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  privilege,  any  person  might  be  admitted  to  sue  in  the 
Exchequer,  as  well  as  the  kine's  accomptant.  The  surmise  of 
beine  debtor  to  the  king  soon  became  matter  of  form,  and  mere 
words  of  course,  and  the  court  open  to  aU  the  nation  equally* 
The  same  still  holds  with  regard  to  the  equity  side  of  the 
court :  for  there  any  person  may  file  a  bill  against  another 
upon  a  bare  suggestion  that  he  is  the  king's  accomptant ;  but 
whether  he  is  so  or  not  is  never  controverted. 

But  it  is  now  no  longer  necessaiy  to  resort  to  a  fiction  in 
order  to  bring  an  action  on  the  plea  side  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, for  by  the  2  W,  4.  c.  Sp.  generally  called  "  The 
Uniformity  of  Process  Act,"  the  process  formerly  used  in  this 
court  as  well  as  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  for  the 
commencement  of  personal  actions  is  abolished,  and  other  writs 
substituted;  viz.  I.  a  writ  of  summons  where  the  action  is  not 
of  a  bailable  nature,  or  it  is  not  intended  to  hold  the  defendant 
to  special  bail ;  2.  a  writ  of  capias,  where  it  is  intended  to 
hold  him  to  special  bail ;  and  3.  a  writ  of  detainer,  when  the 
defendant  is  in  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  or 
the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  it  is  intended  to  detain  him  in  such 
custody. 

The  judges  of  the  Exchequer  are  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, lord  chief  baron,  and  four  other  barons. 

'The  chancellor,  and  who  is  under  treasurer,  hath  the  custody 
of  the  seal  of  this  court.  The  king's  attorney-general  is  mada 
privy  to  all  manner  of  pleas,  that  are  not  ordinary  and  of 
course,  which  rise  upon  the  process  of  the  court ;  and  he  puts 
into  court  in  his  own  name,  informations  of  concealments  of 
customs,  seizures,  &c  And  also  for  intrusions,  wastes,  and 
encroachments  upon  any  of  the  king's  lands;  or  upon  penal 
statutes,  forfeitures,  &c. 

The  number  of  officers  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court,  and 
their  several  duties,  are  now  regulated  by  the  2  and  3  W.  ^ 
c.  110.  which  enacts  that  f exclusive  of  the  clerk  of  the  pleas, 
whose  office  is  to  be  aboEshed  after  the  death  of  the  present 
possessor),  there  shall  be  five  principal  officers ;  viz.  three  mas- 
ters and  prothonotaries,  a  clerk  of  the  rules,  and  a  filazer, 
who  are  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  are  to 
have  such  assistants  and  clerks  as  the  court  may  think  neces- 
sary. The  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  is  to  be  executed  by  the 
senior  master  and  prothonotary  of  the  court  for  the  time 
being. 

By  the  3  and  4i  W.  4r.  o.  99-  ^  number  of  other  offices  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  are  abolished. 

Formerly  no  attorney  could  practise  in  the  Exchequer  but 
through  a  clerk  of  court,  but  by  the  1  W.  4.  c.  70.  §  10  and 
16.  the  court  was  thrown  open  to  all  persons  admitt^  or  ad- 
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missible  as  attorneys  of  the  K.  B.  and  C.  P.^  or  who  have  been 
admitted  to  practise  in  any  of  the  courts  of  great  session  in 
Wales. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber  was  first  erected  in 
England  by  statute  31  Ed»  3.  c.  12.  to  determine  causes  upon 
writs  of  error,  from  the  common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. And  to  that  end  it  consists  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  lord  treasurer,  taking  unto  them  the  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas;  in  imitation  of  which,  a  second 
Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber  was  erected  by  stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  8. 
consisting  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer ;  before  whom  writs  of  error  may  be  brought 
to  reverse  judgments  in  certain  suits  originally  begun  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  By  the  late  act  1  W,  4.  c.  70.  §  8. 
writs  of  error  upon  any  judgment,  given  by  any  of  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  shall  hereafter 
be  returnable  only  before  the  judges^  or  judges  and  barons 
a»the  case  may  be,  of  the  other  two  courts  in  the  Exchequer- 
Chamber  ;  a  transcript  of  the  record  only  shall  be  annexed  to 
the  return  of  the  writ,  and  the  Court  of  Error  after  errors  are 
duly  assigned  and  issue  joined  in  error^  shall  at  such  time  as 
the  judges  shall  app(Mnt,  either  in  term  or  vacation,  review  the 
proo^mgs,  and  givojudraient  as  they  shall  be  advised  thereon; 
and  such  proceedings  ana  judgment  shall  be  entered  on  the 
original  record,  from  which  judgment  in  error,  nor  writ  of  error 
shall  lie,  except  returnable  in  the  high  court  of  parliament. 
See  Tid(rs  Prac  Supp.  (9M.  ed.)  182.  See  also  this  Diet.  tit. 
Error,  3  Cam.  56. 

Into  the  court  also  of  Exchequer-Chamber  (which  then  con- 
sists of  all  the  judges  of  the  three  superior  courts,  and  some- 
times the  lord  chancellor  also)  are  sometimes  adjourned  from 
the  other  courts  such  causes  as  the  judges,  upon  argument, 
find  to  be  of  great  weight  and  difficulty,  before  any  judg- 
ment is  given  upon  them  in  the  court  below.  4  Inst.  119: 
2  Buht.  146. 

The  Court  op  Exchequer  in  Scotland  was  established  in 
its  present  form  by  stat.  6  Anne,  c.  26.  The  judges  by  that  act 
are  declared  to  be  the  high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
chief  baron  and  other  four  barons,  chosen  from  the  Serjeants  &t 
law,  or  English  barristers^  or  Scotch  advocates  of  five  years' 
standing.  This  court  has  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  the  customs 
and  excise,  and  in  all  revenue  matters,  and  in  all  forfeitures 
and  penalties  arising  to  the  crown.  The  judges  of  this  court 
are  also  commissioned  to  pass  signatures  authorising  charters 
and  gifts  by  the  crown. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber  in  Ireland  was 
established  by  the  Irish  act  40  G.  3.  c.  SQ.  but  requires  further 
regulations  for  makines  its  proceedings  effective.  It  consists 
of  the  chief  justices,  chief  baron,  and  the  rest  of  the  justices 
and  barons,  or  any  nine  of  them. 

Exchequer  Bills.    See  tits.  National  Debt,  Forgery. 

EXCISE. 

From  the  Belg.  accuse  tributum.!  An  inland  imposition 
paid  sometimes  on  the  consumption  of  the  commodity,  or  fre- 
quently upon  the  retail  sale,  which  is  the  last  stage  before  the 
consumption. 

This  is  doubtless  (sAjB  Blackstofie,  1  Comm.  SIS.),  impar- 
tially speaking,  the  most  economical  way  of  taxing  the  sub- 
ject; the  charees  of  levying,  collecting,  and  managing  the 
excise  duties  bemg  consideraUy  less  in  proportion  than  in  other 
branches  of  the  revenue.  It  also  renders  the  commodity 
cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  charging  it  with  customs  to  the 
same  amount  would  do.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  rigour  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  excise  laws  seem  hardly  compatible 
with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the  frauds  that  might 
be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unless  a  strict 
watch  is  kept,  make  it  necessary  wherever  it  is  established,  to 
give  the  officers  a  power  of  entering  and  searching  the  houses 
of  such  as  deal  in  exciseable  commcSities,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day ;  and  in  many  cases  of  the  night  likewise.    And  (for  the 


same  reasons)  the  proceedings  in  case  of  trangressions  are  8ttm« 
mary  and  sudden,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  trifu  by  jury. 

Its  original  establishment  was  in  1643,  when  it  was  Intro* 
duced  by  the  parliament  then  in  rebellion  against  King 
Charles  I.  Its  progress  was  gradual,  being  at  first  laid  upon 
those  persons  and 'commodities  where  it  was  supposed  the 
hardship  would  be  least  perceivable;  viz.  the  makers  and 
venders  of  beer,  ale,  cyder,  and  perry ;  and  was  afterwards  im- 
posed on  such  a  multitude  of  commodities^  that  it  might  fairly 
be  denominated  general. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  it  having  then  been  long 
established,  and  its  produce  well  known,  some  part  of  it  was 
given  to  the  crown  by  way  of  purchase  for  the  feodal  tenures 
and  other  oppressive  parts  of  the  hereditary  revenue.  And 
notwithstanding  the  olgections  eternally  raised  against  it  by  the 
interested  or  the  patriotic,  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  im- 
posed on  a  vast  variety  of  articles. 

It  has  been  very  judiciously  observed  that  the  grievances  of 
the  excise  exist  more,  perhaps,  in  i^prehension  than  in  reali^. 
Actions  and  prosecutions  against  officers,  commissioners,  and 
justices,  for  misconduct  in  excise  cases,  are  very  meij  heard  of 
in  courts  of  law.  It  is  certainly  an  evil  that  a  fair  dealer  can^ 
not  have  the  benefit  of  any  secret  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  his  trade  or  manufactory ;  yet  it  seems  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  public  at  large,  that  by  the  survey  of  the 
excise,  the  commodity  is  preserved  from  many  shamed  adul- 
terations, as  experience  has  fully  proved  since  wine  was  made 
subject  to  the  excise  laws. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  53.  the  laws  relating  to  the  coUeo- 
tion  and  management  of  the  revenue  of  excise  were  consoli- 
dated and  amended. 

§  1.  Authorises  his  majesty  to  iq)point  not  exceeding  thirteen' 
commissioners  for  the  collection  and  management  of  the  revenue 
of  excise  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  exceeding 
four  assistant  commissioners  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Four 
commissioners  to  constitute  a  board,  which,  as  also  the  oommii- 
sioners  respectively,  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
treasury.  §  2.  The  commissioners  are  to  appoint  coUecton  and 
other  subordinate  officers  with  such  salaries  as  the  treasury  shall 
direct.  §  4.  The  board  of  commissioners  is  to  sit  at  the  chief 
office  of  excise  established  by  8  G.  3.  in  London,  and  called  The 
Excise  Office,  to  which  all  other  offices  in  the  kingdom  shtdl 
be  subordinate  and  accountable,  and  all  the  places  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  together  with  the  parishes  of  St.  Marylebon^ 
and  St.  Pancras,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  shall  be  under 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  head  office. 

§  15.  The  commissioners  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  shall 
appoint  under  their  hands  and  seals  such  persons  as  they  shall 
think  needful,  in  each  market-town  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  certain  towns  in  Ang^esea,  to  hold  in  some 
known  and  public  place  offices  of  excise,  for  receiving  entries 
and  duties,  and  penorming  all  other  things  touching  the  reve- 
nue of  excise. 

§  16.  The  chief  office  in  London,  and  the  offices  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  are  to  be  kept  open,  except  on  certain 
holidays,  from  8  in  the  mominff  till  3  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
the  offices  In  every  other  place  from  8  till  2. 

The  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  the  bills 
of  mortality)  is  divided  into  about  50  collections/  some  called 
by  names  of  particular  counties ;  others  by  the  names  of  gieat 
towns.  Where  one  county  is  divided  into  several  collections,  or 
where  a  collection  comprehends  the  contiguous  parts  of  several 
counties,  every  collection  is  subdivided  into  severed  districts, 
within  which  there  is  a  supervisor  ;  and  each  district  is  par^ 
celled  into  out^rides,  and  jbot^walks,  within  each  of  which 
there  is  a  ganger,  or  surveying  officer.     Gilb.  Exck.  Append. 

He  who  would  be  made  a  ganger,  must  procure  a  certificate 
that  he  is  above  21,  and  under  30  years  of  age ;  that  he  under* 
stands  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic ;  that  he  is  of  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England ;  how  he  has  been  em- 
ployed, or  what  business  he  hath  followed;  that  he  is  not 
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incumbered  with  debts;  whether  single  or  married;  and  if 
married>  how  many  children  he  has,  for  if  he  has  above  two  he 
cannot  (by  the  rules  of  the  office)  be  admitted.  GU6.  Exch. 
Append. 

He  must  idio  nominate  two  persons  to  be  his  sureties ;  and 
it  must  be  certified  that  they  are  of  sufficient  alnlity,  and  that 
the  said  certificate  is  of  his  own  hand- writing :  such  certificate, 
written  by  him,  must  be  signed  by  the  supervisor  of  excise 
where  the  party  applying  lives.  At  the  bottom  of  his  certifi- 
cate must  be  hu  affidavit,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  else  to  his 
knowledge,  hath  directly  or  indirectly,  given  or  promised  to 
give  any  treat,  fee,  gratntty,  or  reward,  for  his  obtaining  or 
endeavominff  to  obtain  an  order  for  his  being  instructed. 
When  an  order  for  instruction  is  granted,  it  is  mrected  to  an 
experienced  officer^  who  receives  such  person  as  his  pupil ;  and 
the  Hke  books  as  officers  have,  being  delivered  to  such  pupil,  he 
goes  with  and  attends  the  officer  who  instructs  him,  and  he 
takes  surveys,  and  in  his  own  book  makes  the  like  entries,  as  if 
he  was  an  officer,  until  the  instructor  certifies  that  he  is  fully 
instructed.  After  he  is  thus  certified  for,  and  until  he  is  em- 
ployed, he  is  called  an  expedant,  being  to  wait  till  a  vacancy 
happens.     GUb.  Exch,  Append. 

The  business  of  the  tupemlmnr  is  to  be  continually  survey- 
ins  the  houses  and  places  of  the  persons  within  his  district 
Ihible  to  duties:  and  to  observe  and  see  whether  the  officers 
duly  make  their  surveys,  and  make  due  entries  thereof  in  their 
books  and  in  their  specimen  papers ;  and  every  supervisor  is  in 
hb  own  book  to  enter  what  he  himself  does  each  day  and  part 
thereof;  and  also  set  down  the  behaviour,  good  and  bad,  the 
£ligence  or  negligence  of  the  several  officers  of  his  district : 
and  at  the  end  of  every  six  weeks  to  draw  out  a  diary  of  every 
day's  business,  and  of  the  remarks  made  each  day  of  the  several 
officers  in  his  district,  and  to  transmit  such  diary  at  the  end  of 
every  six  weeks  to  the  chief  office.  Each  commissioner  takes 
and  peruses  a  proportion  of  these  diaries,  and  when  he  meets 
with  any  remarkable  complaint  against  any  officer,  he  commu- 
nicates it  to  the  rest,  who  thereupon  come  to  an  agreement, 
either  to  admonish,  reprimand,  reduce,  or  discharge*  For  small 
fiiultSy  officers  are  admonished ;  for  great  ones  reprimanded ; 
for  greater,  reduced ;  but  for  the  greatest,  discharged.  The 
commissioner  who  peruses  the  diary  writes  in  the  margin, 
admottisk,  reprimand,  or  as  the  case  is.     Gilb.  Exch.  Append. 

These  diaries,  after  bavins  been  thus  written  upon  are  de- 
livered to  the  clerk  of  the  diaries,  who  in  a  book,  called  the 
reprimand  book,  places  the  admonitions,  reprimands,  and  the 
Hke,  to  each  officer's  account,  and  writes  every  ofiender  word 
thereof.  Which  reprimand  book  is  resorted  to  upon  discovering 
new  faults ;  and  if  it  is  there  found  that  the  officer  has  before 
been  admonished  and  reprimanded  so  often  that  there  are  no 
hopes  of  his  amending,  he  is  then  discharged.  The  said  book 
is  likewise  resorted  to  when  application  is  made  for  advancing 
or  preferring  an  officer  into  a  better  post.  Frequent  admoni- 
tions or  reprimands  are  a  bar  to  preferment,  unless  they  are  of 
old  standing ;  but  if  for  three  years  last  he  stands  pretty  clear 
of  admonitions  and  reprimands,  those  of  elder  date  are  not 
much  regarded.  The  collector's  business  is,  every  six  weeks,  to 
ffo  his  rounds,  and  in  the  intervals  of  rounds,  he  is  to  be  assist- 
mg  in  prosecuting  offenders  before  the  justices ;  he  is  also  to 
peruse  the  supervisor's  diaries ;  and  where  be  finds  an  officer 
oonmlained  of,  is  to  examine  him  and  the  supervisor,  and 
havinff  heard  both,  is  in  the  margin  to  write  his  opinion  of 
each  met ;  he  is  also  to  have  an  eye  how  the  supervisors  and 
officers  of  his  collection  perform  their  duties,  and  from  the 
vouchers  he  transcribes  into  his  book  the  charge  on  each  parti- 
cular person  in  his  collection.  For  faults  gausers  are  reauced, 
either  to  be  only  assistants,  or  from  foot- walks  to  out-rides ; 
supervisors  are  reduced  to  be  asain  only  gangers ;  and  collec- 
tors are  reduced  to  be  supervisors.  In  some  instances  dis- 
charged oflkers,  after  having  for  a  competent  time  been  thereby 
kept  out  of  pay,  are  again  restored  ;  but  if  twice  dischargea, 
are  never  again  restored,  unless  one  of  the  discharges  appears 


to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  misrepresentation  of  the  case. 
Gilb*  Exch.  Append. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  53.  .§.  7*  no  person  shall  be  capable  of 
acting  in  any  office  relating  to  the  excise,  until  he  shall,  before 
two  justices  in  the  county  where  his  employment  shall  be,  or 
before  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  take  the  oath  therein  con- 
tained, which  is  to  be  certified  to  and  recorded  by  the  next 
Quarter  Sessions. 

The  above  act  contains  a  variety  of  other  provisions,  which 
will  be  found  collected  and  arranged  in  Bum*s  Justice,  by 
Marriott,  or  by  Chitty. 

EXCLUSA,  EXCLUSAGIUM.  A  sluice  for  the  carrying 
ofi'  water ;  and  the  payment  to  the  lord  for  the  benefit  of  such 
a  sluice.  Et  duo  molendina  in  eodem  maneiro  cum  aquis  exclu* 
sagiis,  &c.     Mon.  Ang.  torn.  1.  p.  SQS.  587* 

EXCOMMENCEMENT,  Law  French.^  ExcommunUion. 
Stat.  23  Hen.  8.  c  S. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  Excommunicatio.l  An  ecclesi- 
astical  censure,  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser ;  by  the 
former  a  person  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church ;  from  the  company  of  the  faithful ;  and  incapacitated 
from  performing  any  legal  act ;  the  latter  merely  debarred 
him  from  the  service  of  me  church,  and  this  is  now  the  only 
incapacity  that  arises  from  a  sentence  of  excommunication. 

The  sentence  of  excommunication  was  instituted  ori^nally 
for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  but  ecclesiastics  did 
not  scruple  to  convert  it  into  an  engine  for  promoting  their 
own  power,  and  inflicted  it  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions. 
Roberts.  Hist,  Emp.  Charles  Y .  St  voL  lOQ.  Sic 

By  Stat.  5  and  o  Ed.  6.  c.  4.  **  if  any  person  shall  smite,  or 
lay  violent  hands  upon  any  other,  either  in  any  church  or 
church-yard,  then  ipso  facto  every  person  so  offendins  shall  be 
deemed  excommumcate,  and  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship 
and  company  of  Christ's  congregation." 

By  Stat.  53  G.  3.  c  127-  for  the  better  regulation  of  eccle- 
siastical courts  in  England,  it  is  enacted,  that  after  passing  the 
act,  excommunication,  together  with  all  the  proceedings  foflow- 
ing  thereupon,  shall  in  aU  cases  (except  those  after  specified  in 
the  act^  be  discontinued :  and  that  in  all  causes  cognizable  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  any  person  duly  cited  to  appear 
in,  or  required  to  comply  with  the  orders  or  decrees  fas  well 
final  as  interlocutory)  of,  any  ecclesiastical  courts,  shall  refuse 
to  appear  or  to  obey  such  order  or  decree,  or  when  any  person 
shall  commit  a  contempt  in  the  face  of  such  court,  no  sentence 
of  excommunication  shall  be  given  or  pronounced :  but  instead 
thereof  the  judge  shall  pronounce  such  person  contumacious 
and  in  contempt,  and  within  ten  days  shedl  signify  the  same 
into  Chancery  in  a  form  annexed  to  the  act,  as  hath  heretofore 
been  done  in  signifying  excommunications;  and  thereupon  a 
writ  de  contumace  capiendo  (in  form  annexed  to  the  act)  shall 
issue  out  of  Chancery  directed  and  returnable,  and  of  like  force 
as  the  former  writ  de  excommtinicato  capiendo  ;  and  upon  the 
appearance,  or  obedience  or  submission  of  the  party,  the  eccle- 
siastical judge  shall  pronounce  him  absolved  ^m  the  contu- 
macy, and  shall  order  him  to  be  discharged.  The  jurisdiction 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  to  excommunicate  is  reserved  in  defini- 
tive sentences,  &c  pronounced  as  spiritual  censures  for  ofiences 
of  ecclesiastical  cognisance ;  but  it  is  provided  that  no  person  so 
pronounced  excommunicate  shall  incur  any  civil  psnalty  or  in- 
capacity whatever,  except  such  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 
six  months,  as  the  ecclesiastical  court  shall  direct,  and  which 
sentence  shall  be  signified  into  Chancery,  and  thereon  the 
writ  de  excom.  cap.  shall  issue  and  be  forwarded,  and  the  party 
be  kept  in  custtxly  for  the  term  directed,  or  until  absolved. 
The  like  enactments  were  made  as  to  Ireland,  by  stat.  54 
G.  3.  c.  68. 

The  ancient  decisions  as  to  excommunication,  and  the 
effect  of  it,  and  the  proceedings  therein,  are  here  preserved 
as  matter  of  curious  information  and  as  applying  in  some  par- 
ticulars by  analogy  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  cases  of 
sentences  of  contumacy. 
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An  excommunicated  person  was  disabled  to  do  any  act  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  one  that  that  is  probus  and  legalis  homo. 
He  could  not  serve  upon  juries,  nor  be  a  witness  in  any  court, 
nor  bring  an  action,  either  real  or  personal,  to  recover  lands  or 
money  due  to  him.     Lilt,  §  201. 

The  votes  of  persons  excommunicated  have  been  frequently 
objected  to  at  elections,  but  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons do  not  appear.  S  Joum,  118:  13  Journ,  42.  But  the 
53  G.  3.  c.  127.  (supra)  appears  to  have  removed  the  objection. 
DodUTs  Doubtful  Questions  in  the  Latv  of  Elections,  Spc.  p.  SQ. 

In  some  cases  persons  incurred  excommunication  ipso  facto 
by  act  of  parliament ;  but  they  were  first  to  be  convicted  of 
the  offence  by  law,  and  the  conviction  transmitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary.    Dyer,  275:  1  Ventr,  146. 

By  Stat.  9  Ed.  3.  bishops  may  excommunicate,  not  only  all 
perturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  but  also  felons,  and 
other  offenders,  &c  And  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  excom- 
municated persons  are  not  permitted  to  have  Christian  burial. 

The  bishop's  certificate,  if  he  die  before  the  return  of  the 
writ,  shall  not  be  received,  for  his  successor  shall  certify ;  the 
significavit  must  mention  that  the  party  lived  within  the  dio- 
cese where  he  was  excommunicated,  and  by  what  bishop;  if 
it  be  pleaded,  the  time  when  is  to  be  shown ;  and  excommu- 
nication must  be  declared  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  before 
they  proceed,  &c.  8  Rep.  68  :  Cro.  Jac.  82 :  Moor,  Ca.  66*7 : 
Latch.  174 :  Hetley,  86.    See  this  Diet.  tit.  Abatement,  1. 2.  6. 

So  if  the  Spiritual  Court  proceeds  inverso  ordine  ;  as  if  they 
refuse  a  copy  of  the  libel,  &c.,  a  prohibition  shall  ^o  with  a 
clause  to  absolve  and  deliver  the  party  injured.     1  Std.  232. 

Also  if  a  man  be  excommunicated,  and  offers  to  obey  and 
perform  the  sentence,  and  the  bishop  refuseth  to  accept  it, 
and  to  assoil  him,  he  shall  have  a  writ  to  the  bishop,  requiring 
him,  upon  performance  of  the  sentence,  to  assoil  him ;  and  the 
reason  thereof  is,  for  that  by  the  excommunication  the  party 
is  disabled  to  sue  any  action,  or  to  have  any  remedy  for  any 
wrong  done  unto  him,  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  excommuni- 
cate ;  and  also  the  party  grieved  may  have  his  action  upon  his 
case  against  the  bi^op,  in  like  manner  as  he  may  when  the 
bishop  doth  excommunicate  him  for  a  matter  which  beloneeth 
not  to  the  ecclesiastical  conuzance ;  also  the  bishop,  in  those 
cases,  may  be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  king.     2  Inst.  623. 

But  if  the  excommunication  be  for  a  just  cause,  the  party 
must  make  present  satisfaction  before  he  can  be  absolved,  or 
he  must  put  in  caution,  that  he  will  hereafter  perform  that 
which  the  bishop  shall  reasonably  and  according  to  law  einoin 
him ;  which  caution,  in  the  civil  law,  is  of  three  sorts :  1.  Fide^ 
Jussoria,  as  when  a  man  bindeth  himself  with  sureties  to  per- 
form somewhat.  2.  Pignoratio,  or  realis  cautio,  as  when  a 
man  engageth  goods  or  mortgageth  lands  for  the  performance. 
3.  Juratoria,  when  the  party  who  is  to  perform  any  thing 
laketh  a  corporal  oath  to  do  it ;  which  last  is  now  the  most 
frequent  method. 

This  method  of  taking  caution  was  held  to  be  against  law. 

1  Bulst.  '122.  But  was  afterwards,  on  great  debate,  held 
to  be  good ;  and  that  the  bishop  having  a  discretionary  power 
herein,  it  was  as  much  in  his  option  to  take  caution  by 
obligation  as  by  either  of  the  two  other  methods.  2  Lev.  S6 : 
Raym.  225. 

But  it  hath  been  adjudged  that  the  Spiritual  Court  hath  not 
power  to  meddle  with  the  body  of  any  persons  whatsoever, 
or  to  send  process  to  take  them ;  for  if  a  person  is  excom- 
municated for  contempt,  &c,  they  ought  to  certify  it  into 
the  Chancery,  whence  it  is  sent  into  B.  R.,  and  thence  issues 
process.   Cro.  EHz.  741 .    See  post,  tit.  Excommunicato  Capiendo. 

If  the  judge  of  any  Spiritual  Court  excommunicates  a  man 
for  a  cause  of  which  he  hath  not  the  legal  cognizance,  the 
party  may  have  an  action  against  him  at  common  law  ;  and  he 
IS  also  liable  to  be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  king.  1  Inst.  134 : 

2  Inst.  527.  623. 

If  a  person  be  unjustly  excommunicated  for  a  matter  of 
which  the  Spiritual  Court  hath  not  conuzance,  and  he  is  taken 


on  a  writ  of  excommunicato  capiendo,  the  party  ^eved  shall 
have  a  writ  out  of  Chancery  to  the  sheriff*,  to  dehver  him  out 
of  prison.    2  Inst.  623:  12  Co.  76:  F.  N.  B.  141. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  should  be  resident  in  the 
diocese  at  the  time  of  the  excommunication ;  it  is  sufficient  if 
he  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  citation.  7  Term  Rep.  K.B.  153. 

If  the  sentence  of  the  greater  instead  of  the  lesser  excom* 
munication  be  pronounced,  it  is  only  a  ground  of  appeal :  the 
Court  of  K.  B.  will  not  quash  the  writ  ae  excom,  cap.  for  that 
objection.     7  Term  Rep.  153. 

If  after  a  person  is  excommunicated,  there  comes  a  general 
act  of  pardon,  which  pardons  all  contempts,  &c,  it  seems  that 
this  offence  is  taken  away  without  any  formal  absolution. 
See  Cro.  Car.  199:  Cro.  Jac.  212:  8  Co.  68:  1  Jon.  227: 
2  Lev.  36:  Gibs.  Cod.  1110. 

EXCOMMUNICATO  CAPIENDO.  A  writ  directed  to 
the  sheriff*  for  apprehending  him  who  stands  obstinately  excom- 
municated. If  within  ybr(y  days  after  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication has  been  published  in  the  church,  the  offender  does 
not  submit  and  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Spiritual  Court, 
the  bishop  may  signify,  i.  e.  certify,  such  contempt  to  the  king 
in  Chancery.  Upon  which  there  issues  out  thb  writ  to  the 
sheriff*  of  the  county,  called,  from  the  bishop's  certificate,  a 
significavit:  or,  from  its  effect,  a  writ  de  excommunicato 
capiendo.  And  the  sheriff*  shall  thereupon  take  the  offender 
and  imprison  him  in  the  county  gaol  till  he  is  reconciled 
to  the  church,  and  such  reconciliation  certified  by  the  bishop. 
F.  N.  B.  62. 

This  writ  (except  in  cases  of  definitive  sentences  pronounced 
as  spiritual  censures  for  off*ences  of  ecclesiastical  oognisanoe,  is 
now,  by  the  statutes  53  Geo.  3.  c.  127 :  54  Geo.  3.  c.  6S), 
superseded  by  the  writ  de  contumace  capiendo.  See  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  under  title  Excommunication. 

By  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  23.  writs  de  excommunicato  capiendo 
shall  issue  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  term  time,  and  be 
returnable  in  B.  R.  &c.  They  shall  be  brought  sealed  into  the 
Kine's  Bench,  and  there  opened  and  delivered  of  record  to  the 
sheriff*,  and  there  must  be  twenty  days  between  the  teste  and 
the  return :  and  if  the  sheriff*  return  a  non  est  inventus  on  the 
writ,  a  capias  with  proclamation  is  to  be  granted  for  the 
party  to  yield  his  body  to  gaol  under  the  penalty  of  10^  And 
if  he  do  not  appear  on  the  first  capias  and  proclamation,  a 
second  is  to  go  forth,  and  he  is  to  forfeit  20/.,  &c.  This 
statute  is  extended  to  writs  de  contumace  capiendo,  under 
Stat.  52  Geo.  3.  c.  127. 

But,  by  the  statute,  if  in  the  excommunicato  capiendo,  the 
party  excommunicated  hath  not  a  sufficient  addition,  as  to  his 
place  of  dwelling,  &c.,  according  to  1  H .  5.  c  5.  he  shall  not 
incur  the  penalties  in  this  act  for  his  contempt,  in  not  rendering 
himself  prisoner  upon  the  capias,  &c    2  Inst.  66I. 

A  writ  de  excom.  cap.  stating  that  the  defendent  was  ex- 
communicated in  a  cause  of  defamation  and  slander  merely 
spiritual,  is  good.     7  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  153. 

A  warrant  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  writ  de  contumace 
capiendo,  stated  that  the  defendant  was  attached  for  non- 
payment of  costs,  in  a  cause  of  aj^eal  and  complaint  of  nuUity, 
lately  depending  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury.  Held 
that  the  warrant  was  insufficient,  not  stating  with  certainty 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  one  ajma- 
rently  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Hex 
V.  Dugger,  5  B.  ^  A.  791. 

EXCOMMUNICATO  DELIBERANDO.  A  writ  to  the 
sheriff*  for  delivery  of  an  excommunicate  person  out  of  prison, 
upon  certificate  from  the  ordinary  of  his  conformity  to  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  F.  N.  B.  63:  Reg.  Grig.  61.  And 
where  a  man  is  unduly  excommunicated,  he  may  be  delivered, 
in  some  cases,  by  an  habeas  corpus;  and  sometimes  by  plead- 
ing, as  well  as  by  an  excommunicato  deliberando :  also  some- 
times by  prohibition,  &c  And  on  a  general  pardon,  the  party 
may  have  a  writ  to  the  bishop  to  abmve  him.  12  Rep.  I6 : 
Latch.  Z05:  Godb.^72.    If  a  plaintiff*  in  an  action  be  excom- 
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tnunicate,  and  after  he  gets  letters  of  absobdnm,  cm  sliowing 
them  in  court  he  may  have  a  re-summons,  &c.  upon  his 
original.     1  Inst.  I  S3. 

EXCOMMUNICATO  RECIPIENDO,  ot,  rather,  Reca^ 
piendo.^  A  writ  wheneby  persons  excommunicated  being  for 
their  obstinacy  committed  to  prison,  and  unlawfully  delivered, 
befcxe  they  have  given  caution  to  obey  the  authority  of  the 
church,  are  commanded  to  be  sought  after,  retaketi,  and  im- 
prisoned agauu  Reg.  Orig.  67 •  If  a  person  after  his  com- 
mitment escapes,  and  the  sheriff  has  not  returned  his  writ,  a 
capias  excommunicatum  de  novo  diail  go,  otherwise  if  the  writ 
be  returned.     Mod.  Ca.  78. 

EXCULPATION, /^/er»  o^  The  warrant  to  an  offender 
indicted  for  citing  witnesses  in  nis  own  defence.     Scotch  Diet. 

EXECUTION,  ExECUTio.]]  Signifies  the  last  performance 
of  an  act,  as  of  a  judgment,  &c.  It  is  the  obtaining  possession 
of  any  thing  recover^  by  judgment  of  law.     1  Inst.  2S9» 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  Reports,  makes  two  sorts  of  execu- 
tions ;  onejinal,  another  with  a  quousque,  tending  to  an  end :  an 
executionjfiui/is  that  which  makes  money  of  the  defendant's 
goods,  or  extends  his  lands,  and  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff, 
which  he  accepts  in  satisfaction,  and  is  the  end  of  the  suit,  and 
all  that  the  king's  writ  requires  to  be  done :  the  other  writ 
with  a  qmousque,  though  it  tendeth  to  an  end,  b  not  final ;  as 
in  case  of  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  which  is  not  a  final  exe- 
cution, but  the  body  of  the  party  is  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent 
the  plaintiff  be  satisfied  his  debt,  &c,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
the  defendant  not  being  absolute,  but  until  he  do  satisfy  the 
same.    6  Rep.  87* 

ExRCUTiON,  in  the  usual  legal  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  judicial  | 
writ  grounded  on  the  judgment  of  the  court  from  whence  it 
issues;  and  is  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the  court  at  the 
request  of  the  party  at  whose  suit  it  is  i^ued,  to  give  him  satis- 
faction on  the  judgment  which  he  hath  obtained ;  and  therefore 
an  execution  cannot  be  sued  out  in  one  court  upon  a  judgment 
obtained  in  another.     Impey,  K.  B. 

This  execution,  or  putting  the  law  in  force,  is  performed  in 
different  manners,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  and  of  the  judgment  which  is  had  or 
recovered. 

If  the  plaintiff  recovers  in  an  action  real  or  mixed,  whereby 
the  seisin  or  possession  of  land  is  awarded  to  him,  the  writ  of 
execution  shall  be  an  habere  facias  seisinam,  or  writ  of  seisin 
of  a  freehold ;  or  an  habere  facias  possessionem,  or  writ  of  pos- 
session of  a  chattel  interest.  Finch.  L.  470.  See  this  Diet, 
those  titles.  These  are  writs  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  commanding  him  to  give  actual  possession  to  the 
plaintiff  of  the  land  so  recovered,  in  the  execution  of  which 
the  sheriff  may  take  with  him  the  posse  comitatus,  or  power  of 
the  county,  and  may  justify  breaking  open  doors,  if  the  posses* 
sion  be  not  quietly  delivered.  See  post,  III.  3.  But  if  it  be 
peaceably  yielded  up,  the  delivery  of  a  twig,  the  turf,  or  a  ring 
ci  a  door,  in  the  name  of  seisin,  is  sufficient  execution  of  the 
writ.     3  Comm.  412. 

Upon  a  presentation  to  a  benefice  recovered  in  a  quare  tm- 
pedit,  or  assise  of  darrien  presentment,  the  execution  is  by  a 
writ  de  clerico  admittendo;  directed  not  to  the  sheriff,  but  to 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  and  requiring  him  to  admit  and  in- 
stitute the  clerk  of  the  plaintiff.  See  tits.  Admittendo  clerico, 
Advottfson. 

In  other  actions,  where  the  judgment  is  that  something 
special  be  done  or  rendered  by  the  defendant,  then,  in  order 
to  compel  him  so  to  do,  and  to  see  the  judgment  executed,  a 
special  writ  of  execution  issues  to  the  sheriff  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  As  upon  an  assise  of  nuisance,  or  quod  per^ 
mittat  prosternere,  where  one  part  of  the  judgment  is  that  the 
nuisance  be  removed,  a  writ  goes  to  the  sherifFto  abate  it  at  the 
charge  of  the  party ;  which  likewise  issues  in  case  of  an  indict- 
ment.    Cotnb.  10.     See  tit.  Nuisance. 

Upon  a  replevin  the  writ  of  execution  is  the  writ  de  retomo 
fuibendo,  to  have  a  return  of  the  cattle  distrained ;  and  if  the 
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distress  be  eloigned,  the  defendant  shall  have  a  capias  in 
withernam  ;  but  on  the  plaintiff's  tendering  the  damages,  and 
submitting  to  a  fine,  the  process  tn  withemant  shall  be  stayed* 
2  Leon.  174.  See  tits.  Replevin,  Distress,  Withernam,  In 
detinue,  after  judgment  the  plaintiff  shall  have  a  distringas  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  deliver  the  goods  by  repeated  dis- 
tresses of  his  chattels  (i  RoL  Ab.  737 :  Hast.  Ent.  215} ;  or  else 
a  scire  facias  against  any  third  person  in  whose  hands  they 
may  happen  to  be,  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  de- 
livered :  and  if  the  defendant  still  continues  obstinate,  then  (if 
the  judgment  be  by  default  or  on  demurrer^  the  sheriff  shall 
summon  an  inquest  to  aFcertain  the  value  of  toe  goods,  and  the 
plaintiff's  damages ;  which  (being  either  so  assessed,  or  by  the 
verdict  in  case  of  an  issue,  Bro.  Ab.  tit.  Damages,  29*}  shall 
be  levied  on  the  person  or  goods  of  the  defendant.  See  tit. 
Detinue.  So  that,  after  all,  in  replevin  and  detinue,  the  only 
actions  for  recovering  the  specific  possession  of  personal  chattels^ 
if  the  wrong-doer  be  very  perverse,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
the  restitution  of  the  identical  thing  taken  or  detained ;  but 
he  has  still  his  election  to  deliver  Uie  goods  or  their  value* 
Keilw.  64. 

Executions,  in  actions  where  money  only  is  recovered,  as  a 
debt  or  damages,  are  of  fk^e  sorts.  1.  Against  the  body  of  the 
defendant.  2.  Against  his  goods  and  chattels.  3.  Against  his 
goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands.  4.  A^inst  his  goods  and 
the  possession  of  his  lands.  5.  Against  all  three,  his  body, 
lands,  and  goods. 

1.  The  first  of  these  species  of  execution  is  by  writ  of  capias 
ad  satisfaciendum  (shortly  called  a  ca.  sa.),  to  take  and  im- 
prison the  body  of  the  debtor  till  satisfaction  be  made  for  the 
debt,  costs,  and  damages.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Capias.  Sir  Ed" 
ward  Coke  gives  a  singular  instance,  where  a  defendant  in 
14  Ed.  3.  was  discharged  from  a  capias  because  he  was  of  so 
advanced  an  age  that  he  could  not  undergo  the  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. I  Inst.  289.  This  writ  is  an  execution  of  the 
highest  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  a  man  of  his  liberty 
till  he  makes  the  satisfaction  awarded  ,*  and  therefore  when  a 
man  is  once  taken  in  execution  upon  his  writ,  no  other  process 
can  be  sued  out  against  his  lands  or  goods.  Only  by  stat. 
21  Jac.  1.  c.  24.  if  the  defendant  dies  while  charged  in  execu- 
tion upon  this  writ,  the  plaintiff  may,  after  his  death,  sue  out 
a  new  execution  against  his  lands,  goods,  or  chattels. 

If  a  ca,  sa.  is  sued  out,  and  a  non  est  inventus  is  returned 
thereon,  the  plaintiff  may  sue  out  a  process  against  the  bail,  if 
any  were  ffiven ;  who  stipulate  in  this  triple  alternative,  that 
the  defendant  shall,  if  condemned  in  the  suit,  satisfy  the 
plaintiff  his  debt  and  costs,  or  surrender  himself  a  prisoner ;  or 
that  they  will  pay  it  for  him.  As  therefore  the  two  former 
branches  of  the  alternative  are  neither  of  them  complied  with, 
the  latter  must  immediately  take  place.  Lutw.  126*9*  1273. 
In  order  to  which  a  writ  oi  scire  facias  may  be  sued  out  against 
the  bail,  commanding  them  to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff 
should  not  have  execution  against  them  for  his  debt  and 
damages ;  and  on  such  writ,  if  they  show  no  sufficient  cause, 
or  the  defendant  does  not  surrender  himself  on  the  day  of  the 
return,  or  of  showing  cause,  the  plaintiff  may  have  judgment 
against  the  bail ;  and  take  out  a  writ  of  ca.  sa.  or  other  pro- 
cess of  execution  against  them.  See  tits.  Bail,  Scire  Facias, 
post. 

2.  The  next  species  of  execution  is  against  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  defendant,  and  is  called  a  writ  of  fieri  facias, 
from  the  words  in  it  where  the  sheriff  is  commanded  that  he 
cause  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  defendant 
the  sum  or  debt  recovered.  This  lies  as  well  against  privileged 
persons,  peers,  &c  as  other  common  persons;  and  against  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators,  with  regard  to  the  goods  of  the 
deceased.  The  sheriff  may  not  break  open  any  outer  doors  to 
execute  either  this  writ  or  the  writ  of  ca.  sa.,  but  must  enter 
peaceably ;  and  may  then  break  open  any  inner  door  belonging 
to  the  defendant,  in  order  to  take  the  goods.  5  Rep.  .02  : 
Palm.  54:    8  Taunt.  250:  2  Moo.  207:  4  Taunt.  619-  See 
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pasl^  in.  3«  And  the  sheriff  may  sell  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  defendant,  even  an  estate  for  years,  which  is  a  chattel  real, 
(8  Rep.  17 1«)  till  he  has  raised  enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
and  costs ;  first  paying  the  landlord  of  the  premises  upon  which 
the  goods  are  found  the  arrears  of  rent  then  due,  not  exceeding 
one  year's  rent  in  the  whole.  Sial.  8  Anne,  c.  14.  See  tits. 
Distress,  Rent,  If  part  only  of  the  debt  be  levied  on  n^eri 
facias,  the  plaintiff  may  have  a  ca,  sa,  for  the  residue.  1  RoL 
Ab.  904 :  Cro,  Eliz.  344.  See  further  this  Diet.  tits.  Fieri 
Facias,  Venditioni  Exponas. 

3.  A  third  species  of  execution  is  by  writ  of  levari  facias, 
which  affects  a  man's  goods,  and  the  profits  of  his  lands,  by 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  plaintiff's  debt  on  the  lands 
and  goods  of  the  defendant ;  whereby  the  sheriff  may  seize  all 
his  goods,  and  receive  the  rent  and  profits  of  his  lands,  till 
satisfaction  be  made  to  the  plaintiff.  Finch,  L.  471.  Little 
use  is  now  made  of  this  writ ;  the  remedy  by  elegit,  which 
takes  possession  of  the  lands  themselves,  being  much  more 
effectual.  But  a  species  of  this  levarifacias  may  be  considered 
a  writ  of  execution  proper  only  to  ecclesiastics,  which  is  given 
when  the  sheriff,  upon  a  writ  of  execution  sued,  returns  that 
the  defendant  is  a  beneficed  clerk,  having  no  lay  fee.  In  this 
case  a  writ  goes  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the  nature  of 
a  levari  or  Jieri  facias,  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  de  bonis 
ecclesiasticis,  which  are  not  to  be  touched  by  lay  hands :  and 
thereupon  the  bishop  sends  out  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  of 
the  clerk's  benefice,  directed  to  the  churchwardens  to  collect  the 
same,  and  pay  them  to  the  plaintiff  till  the  full  sum  be  raised. 
Reg.  Orig.  300 :  Burn,  E.  L.  32Q :  2  Insl.  472 :  Jenk.  207. 
See  further,  tit.  Levari  Facias. 

4.  The  fourth  species  of  execution  is  by  the  writ  of  elegit, 
which  is  a  judicial  writ  given  by  stat.  W.  2 ;  13  Ed.  1.  c.  18. 
either  upon  judgment  for  a  debt  or  damages,  or  upon  the  for- 
feiture of  a  recognizance  taken  in  the  king's  court.  By  the 
common  law  a  man  could  only  have  satisfaction  of  goods, 
chattels,  and  the  present  profits  of  lands,  by  the  two  writs  of 
execution  last-mentioned  (2  and  3),  but  not  the  possession  of 
the  lands  themselves,  which  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
feodal  principles  prohibiting  alienation  of  lands.  See  this  Diet, 
tit.  Tenure. 

It  is  upon  feodal  principles,  also,  that  copyhold  lands  are  not 
liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  upon  a  judgment.  1  Rol.  Ab. 
888.  But  in  case  of  a  debt  to  the  king,  it  appears  by  Magna 
Char  la,  c.  8.  that  it  was  allowed  by  the  common  law  for  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  lands  till  the  debt  was  paid. 

By  this  writ  of  elegit  the  defendant's  goods  and  chattels  are 
not  sold,  but  only  appraised  :  and  all  of  them,  except  oxen  and 
beasts  of  the  plough,  are  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  at  such 
reasonable  appraisement  and  price,  in  part  of  satisfaction  of  his 
debt.  If  the  goods  are  not  sufficient,  then  the  moiety,  or  one 
half,  of  his  freehold  lands,  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
judgment  given,  whether  held  in  his  own  name,  or  any  other 
in  trust  for  him,  are  also  to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  to 
hold  till  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  the  debt  be  levied, 
or  till  the  defendant's  interest  be  expired ;  as  till  the  death  of 
the  defendant,  if  he  be  tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail.  2  InsL  395 : 
stal.  29  Car.  2.  c.  3. 

This  execution,  or  seizing  of  lands  by  elegit^  is  of  so  high  a 
nature,  that  after  it  the  body  of  the  defendant  cannot  be  taken : 
but  if  execution  can  only  be  had  of  the  goods  because  there  are 
no  lands,  and  such  goods  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  a  ca. 
sa.  may  then  be  had  after  the  elegit ;  for  such  elegit  is  in  this 
case  no  more  in  effect  than  a  Jieri  facias.  Hob.  53.  See  tit. 
Elegit. 

Thus  it  appears  that  body  and  goods  may  be  taken  in  exe- 
cution ;  or  land  and  goods  ;  but  not  body  and  land  upon  any 
judgment  between  subject  and  subject,  in  the  course  of  the 
common  law :  but 

5.  Upon  some  prosecutions  given  by  statute ;  as  in  the  case 
of  recognizances  or  debts  acknowledged  on  statute  merchant, 
or  statute  staple  (pursuant  to  stat.  13  Ed.  1.  de  Mercataribus; 


27  Ed.  3.  c.  9.  see  this  Diet,  those  titles) ;  upon  forfeiture  of 
these  the  body,  lands,  and  goods,  may  all  be  taken  at  once  in 
execution  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  process 
hereon  is  usually  called  an  extent  or  extendi  facias ;  because 
the  sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lands,  &c.  to  be  appraised  to  their 
full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff, 
that  it  mav  be  certainly  known  how  soon  the  debt  will  be 
satisfied.     'F.N.B.13\.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  ExteiU. 

By  stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  39.  all  obligations  made  to  the  king 
shall  have  the  same  force,  and  of  consequence  the  same  remedy 
to  recover  them,  as  a  statute-staple;  though,  indeed,  before  this 
statute,  the  king  was  entitled  to  sue  out  execution  against  the 
body,  lands,  and  goods  of  his  accountant  or  debtor.  3  Rq).  12. 
And  his  debt  shall,  in  suing  out  execution,  be  preferred  to  that 
of  every  other  creditor  who  hath  not  obtained  judgment  before 
the  king  commenced  his  suit.     Stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  39.  §  74. 

The  king's  judgment  also  affects  lands  which  the  king's 
debt  hath  at  or  after  the  time  of  contracting  his  debt,  or  which 
any  of  his  officers  mentioned  in  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  4.  hath  at  or 
after  the  time  of  his  entering  on  the  office :  so  that  if  such 
officer  of  the  crown  aliens  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  land 
shall  be  liable  to  the  king's  debt,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bonH 
fide  purchaser :  though  the  debt  due  to  the  king  was  contracted 
by  the  vendor  many  years  after  the  alienation.  10  Rep.  55, 6": 
8  Rep.  171-  And  see  stat.  25  G.  3.  c.  35.  which  enables  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  on  application  by  the  attorney-general  by 
motion,  to  order  the  estate  of  any  debtor  to  the  king,  and  of 
the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  debtor,  in  any  lands  extended,  to 
be  sold  as  the  court  shall  direct ;  the  conveyance  to  be  made  by 
the  remembrancer  of  the  court,  by  bargain  and  sale,  to  be  in- 
rolled  in  that  court. 

Judgments  between  subject  and  subject  related,  even  at 
common  law,  no  further  back  than  the  first  day  of  the  term  in 
which  they  were  recovered,  in  respect  of  the  lands  of  the 
debtor ;  and  did  not  bind  his  goods  and  chattels  but  from  the 
date  of  the  writ  of  execution :  and  bv  the  statute  of  frauds, 
29  Car.  2.  c.  3,  the  judgment  shall  not  bind  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  but  only  from  the  day  c^- 
actually  signing  the  same,  which  is  directed  by  the  statute  to 
be  punctually  entered  on  the  record ;  nor  shall  the  writ  of 
execution  bind  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  or  a  pmr- 
chaser  {Skin.  257),  but  only  from  the  actual  delivery  of  the 
writ  to  the  sheriff  or  other  officer,  who  is  therefore  ordered  to 
indorse  on  the  back  of  it  the  day  of  his  receiving  the  same. 
And  now  by  one  of  the  rules  of  H«  T.  4  fF.  4.  all  judgments 
shall  be  entered  of  record  when  signed,  and  shall  not  have 
relation  to  have  any  other  day. '  See  post,  IV.  1.  and  tit. 
Judgment. 

The  reader  may  pursue  his  inquiries  under  the  following 
divisions : 

I.  Of  the  Nature  and  several  Kinds  <f  Executions,  and 
n*hal  Things  were  liable  thereto  at  Common  Law,  S^c. 
II.  Cf  the  Judgments  on  which  the  several  Executions  may 
be  taken  out,  and  where  the  Party  shall  be  concluded 
by  the  Election  of  one  of  them,  <^c. 

III.  1.  By  wtwm,  agaitisl  whom.    2.  At  what  Time  Exe- 

cutums  may  be  sued.  3.  By  whom,  and  how  they  skaU 
be  executed.  4k  Hofv  they  are  to  be  released  and  dis* 
charged. 

IV.  1 .  To  what  Time  Executions  shall  relate,  so  as  to  avoid 

Alienation^  SfH.  2.  Of  the  King*s  Prerogative  in  respect' 
of  Executions. 
V.  1 .  Of  the  Party's  Remedy  against  irregular  Executions  / 
2.  Of  the  Offence  of  okstruciing  Executions. 

I.  Of  the  Nature  and  several  Kinds  of  Executions,  and  what 
Things  were  liable  thereto  at  Common  Law,  4cc* — The  writs 
of  execution  at  common  law  were  only  a  Jieri  facias  on  the 
goods  and  chattelis,  and  a  levari  facias  to  levy  the  debt  or 
damages  upon  the  lands  and  chattels.    The  ca.  sa.  was  given 
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hy  ooBHtruction  of  tbe  stat.  25  Ed.  S.  c,  J  7.  and  the  el^t,  by 
Stat.  fVestm,  2.  c.  18.  which  make  the  body  liable,  and  the 
future  profits  of  lands,  &c.     1  Inst.  154:  2  InU,  394. 

The  reason  why,  by  the  common  law,  where  a  subject  had 
execution  for  debt  or  damages,  he  could  not  have  the  body  of 
the  defendant,  or  his  lands,  in  execution  (unless  it  were  in 
special  cases),  was,  that  the  defendant's  body  might  be  at 
liberty,  not  only  to  follow  his  own  affairs  and  business,  but  also 
to  serve  his  king  and  country ;  and  taking  away  the  possession  of 
Us  lands  would  hinder  the  following  of  his  husbandry  and 
tillage.     2  InH,  394. 

Though  neither  the  body  nor  lands  of  the  debtor  on  a 
judgment  could  be  taken  in  execution  at  common  law,  but  only 
his  goods ;  yet  in  action  of  debt  against  an  heir,  upon  the  bond 
of  his  ancestor,  his  land  which  he  had  by  descent  was  subject 
to  be  taken  in  execution.  3  Rep.  11.  In  action  of  debt  agamst 
the  heir  upon  his  ancestor's  bond,  there  was  judgment  by  nihil 
dicit :  and  it  was  held  that  the  pbdntift'  should  have  execution 
i^ainst  the  heir  of  any  of  his  own  lands  or  goods.  Dyer,  89* 
149*  Judgment  was  had  against  the  heir  by  nil  dicit,  and  a 
scire  facias  being  brou^t  against  him  to  have  execntion,  he 
pleaded  riens  per  descent;  it  was  adjudged  that  this  plea  was 
too  late  after  the  judgment  by  nil  dicit,  and  the  execution 
shall  be  on  his  own  lands.     Dyer,  344. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  scire  facias  and  an  action 
^debt  brought  against  an  heir  upon  a  bond  of  his  ancestor,  in 
which  the  heir  is  named.  Poph,  193.  On  a  judgment  for  the 
debt  of  an  ancestor,  where  the  heir  hath  made  over  lands  de- 
scended to  him,  execution  may  be  taken  against  such  heir  to 
the  value  of  the  land,  &c  for  the  debt  of  his  ancestor,  as  if 
it  were  his  own  debt.  Stat.  3  and  4  W,  ^  M,  c.  14.  §  5.  See 
tit.  Fraud, 

If  a  person  have  judgment  given  against  him  for  debt  or 
damages,  or  be  bound  in  a  recognisance,  and  dieth,  and  his 
heir  be  within  age,  no  execution  shall  be  sued  of  the  lands 
during  the  minority ;  and  against  an  heir  within  age  no  exe- 
cution shall  be  sued  upon  a  statute-merchant  or  staple,  &c 
1  Inst.  290. 

No  execution  for  damages  recovered  in  a  real  action  shall 
be  had  by  capias  ad  satufadendum :  but  where  a  man  hath 
judgment  to  recover  lands  and  damages,  he  may  have  execution 
of  both  together.     8  Rep,  141. 

Whatever  may  be  assigned  or  granted  may  be  taken  on  an 
execution.  Nothing  can  be  taken  in  execution  that  cannot 
be  sM,  as  deeds,  writings,  &c.  Bank-notes^  &c.  cannot '  be 
taken  in  execution,  as  they  remain,  in  some  measure,  choses  in 
action.     Hardw.  53» 

The  sheriff  under  ^fi.fa.  cannot  sell  an  estate  in  fee  or  for 
life  (3  Co.  13);  unless,  perhaps,  an  estate  pour  autre  vie  (Comb. 
391 )  ;  but  he  may  lell  leases  or  terms  for  years  belonging  to 
the  defendant,  and  execute  assignments  thereof  to  the  pur- 
chasers under  his  seal  of  office  (8  T.  R.  294:  IB.^A.  230} ; 
or  an  annuity  for  years.  Cro.  Jac.  79»  He  cannot,  however, 
sell  an  equity  g{  redemption,  for  Uie  legal  estate  is  in  the 
mortgagee.    3  Atk.  739 :  8  East,  497 :  2  N.  R.  461. 

If  there  are  chattels  sufficient,  the  sheriff  ought  not  to  take 
the  lands ;  nor  may  things  fixed  to  the  freehold,  goods  bought 
bond^fide,  goods  pawned,  &c.  be  taken  in  execution.  8  Rep.  1 43. 

Thus  ranges,  ovens,  and  set  pots,  affixed  to  a  house  built  by  a 
person  against  whom  an  execution  has  issued,  cannot  be  taken 
by  the  sheriff  undi»  a  fi.  fa.  ID.^R.  247:  S.  C.  5  B.  Sf 
A.  625. 

And  where  mill  machinery  and  a  mill  were  demised  for  a 
term,  and  the  tenant  severed  the  machinery  from  the  mill, 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  it  was  afterwards 
sebed  by  the  sheriff  under  a  fi.  fa.  and  sold  by  him,  it  was 
held  that  no  property  passed  to  the  buyer  under  such  sale. 
SB.  Sf  A.  826. 

But  it  is  otherwise  as  to  the  tenant's  fixtures  removable  by 
him  during  the  term:  these  in  general  are  seiaable.  3  East,  44: 
4  Mw.  281 :  1  Brod.  ^  D.  506. 


The  sheriff  cannot  take  the  goods  of  a  stranger,  for  he  is  to 
take  the  goods  of  the  party  only  at  his  peril.  And  if  a  bailiff^ 
on  Aji.fa.  against  the  goods  of  A.  take  those  of  B.,  an  actkyH 
of  trespass  lies  against  the  ^eriff.     Dong.  40i 

In  an  action  against  the  sheriff  for  taking  the  goods  of  B. 
under  Aji.fa.,  the  court  held,  that  though  A.  had  assumed  his 
name  and  passed  as  his  wife,  and  permitted  him  to  appear  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  furniture  of  the  house  in  which  they  both 
lived,  such  furniture  being  her  property,  was  not  liable  to  be 
taken  on  an  execution  against  B.     2  Stark.  396. 

If  on  execution  against  one  of  two  partners,  the  partnership 
effects  be  taken  and  sold,  the  court  will  order  the  sheriff  to  pay 
over  to  the  other  a  share  of  the  produce,  proportioned  to  his 
share  in  the  partnership  effects,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  master. 
Doug.  650.  Eddie  v.  Davidsoiu 

If  the  plaintiff  cannot  find  sufficient  effects  to  satisfy  his 
judgment,  the  court  will  order  the  sheriff  to  retain  for  his  use 
money  which  he  has  levied  in  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  de- 
fendant. Doug,  231.  But  money,  the  surplus  of  a  former 
execution  against  the  defendant's  goods,  was  refused  to  be 
stayed  in  the  hands  of  a  former  sheriff,  for  the  purpose  of  satis* 
fying  another  execution  at  the  suit  of  the  same  plamtiff  against 
the  same  defendant,  who  had  no  other  effects  on  which  the 
sheriff  in  office  could  levy.  Fieldhouse  v.  Croft,  4  East's  Rep. 
510;  and  see  9  East*s  Rep.  48. 

By  Stat.  56  G.  3.  c.  50.  for  regulating  the  sale  of  farming 
stock  taken  in  execution,  it  is  enacted  that  no  sheriff,  61c.  shaU 
sell  or  carry  off  from  any  lands  any  straw,  chaff,  turnips,  or 
manure,  in  any  caoe  whatever,  nor  any  hay  or  other  produce^ 
contrary  to  the  covenants  to  which  the  tenant  is  suQect,  of 
which  the  tenant  must  give  notice ;  but  shall  dispose  of  such 
crops  or  produce  subject  to  agreement  to  spend  them  on  the 
land ;  and  sheriffii  are  indemnified  for  acting  under  the  pro« 
visions  of  the  act. 


II.  Of  the  Judgments  on  which  the  several  Executions  may 
be  taken  out,  and  where  the  Party  shall  be  concluded  by  the 
Election  of  one  of  them,  Sfc, — When  a  judgment  is  signed,  exe- 
cution may  be  taken  out  immediately  upon  it,  and  need  not  be 
delayed  till  it  is  entered,  it  being  a  perfect  judgment  of  the 
court  before  entered.  Co.  Lit.  505.  And  if  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  B.  R.  see  one  against  whom  there  is  a  judgment  of 
that  court  walk  in  Westminster-Hall,  they  may  send  an  officer 
to  take  him  up  if  the  plaintiff  desire  it,  without  a  writ  of  exe- 
cution. 7  Mod.  52.  If  execution  be  not  sued  within  a  year 
and  a  day  after  judgment,  where  there  is  no  faidt  in  the  de- 
fendant, as  if  wnt  of  error  be  not  brought,  &c,  there  must  be 
a  scire  facias  to  revive  the  judgment,  which,  in  that  time,  may 
be  had  without  moving  the  court ;  but  if  it  be  of  longer 
standing,  the  court  is  to  be  moved  for  it.  1  Inst.  29O :  2  Inst, 
77  !•  But  if  the  defendant  be  outlawed  after  judgment  (as  he 
may  where  he  cannot  be  taken  in  execution,  or  hath  no  lands 
or  goods  to  pay  the  debt,  &c  when  the  suit  is  commenced  by 
ori^al),  the  plaintiff  need  not  renew  the  judgment  by  sdre 
facias  to  obtain  execution  after  a  year.     1  Inst.  290. 

It  hath  been  adjudged  that,  by  the  common  law,  if  a  man 
was  outlawed  after  Judgment  in  debt,  the  plaintiff  was  at  the 
end  of  his  suit,  and  he  could  have  no  other  process  after  that 
personally,  but  was  put  to  his  new  original,  &c.  2  Nets.  Ab. 
772.  If  one  be  arrested  upon  process  in  B.  R.  and  puts  in 
bail ;  and  afterwards  the  plaintiff  recovers,  and  the  deiendant 
renders  not  himself  according  to  law,  in  safeguard  of  his  bail, 
the  plaintiff  may,  at  his  election,  take  execution  against  the 
principal,  or  his  bail,  after  judgment  against  them :  but  if  he 
takes  the  bail,  he  shall  never  afterwards  meddle  with  the  prin- 
cipal.    Cro.  Jac.  320. 

If  one  recovers  jointly  against  two  in  debt,  the  execution 
must  be  joined  against  them :  the  court  cannot  divide  an  exe- 
cution, which  is  entire,  and  grounded  on  the  judgment.  Mich. 
24  Car.  B.  R. 

A  man  and  his  wife  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  against. 
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tlief  defendant  100/.  and  damages;  then  the  wife  died^  and  the 
husband  prayed  to  have  execution  upon  this  judgment :  the 
court  at  first  inclined^  that  it  should  not  survive  to  the  husband, 
but  that  administration  ought  to  be  committed  of  it,  as  a 
thing  in  action;  but  at  Ust  they  agreed  that  the  husband 
might  take  out  execution,  for  that  by  the  judgment  it  became 
his  debt  due  to  him  in  his  own  right.  Cro,  Car,  608  :  1  Mod, 
Rep.  179. 180.     See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme, 

If  judgment  be  against  two,  on  the  death  of  one  the  plain- 
tiff* shall  have  execution  by  scire  Jaci is  against  the  survivor; 
and  though  he  pleads  that  the  other  defendant  has  an  heir 
alive,  &c.  it  will  not  prevent  it.  Raym.  26".  And  where  two 
persons  recover  in  debt,  and  before  execution  one  of  them 
dies ;  it  has  been  held  that  execution  may  be  sued  in  both  their 
names  by  the  survivor,  and  it  will  be  no  error  which  may  be 
done  without  a  scire  facias.  Noy,  150.  An  execution  may  be 
executed  after  the  death  of  the  defendant;  for  his  executor 
being  privy,  is  bound  as  well  as  the  testator,  and  where  exe- 
cution is  once  besun  it  cannot  be  delayed,  unless  there  appears 
irregularity ;  and  audita  querela  is  no  supersedeas  to  it,  nor 
shall  any  thing  stop  the  sheriff*  from  selling,  &c.  Cro.  Eliz.  73 : 
Comberb.  33.  389. 

Though  a  man  can  have  but  one  execution,  yet  it  must  be 
intended  an  execution  with  satisfaction,  and  the  body  of  the 
defendant  is  no  satisfaction,  only  a  pledge  for  the  debt.  5  Rep. 
486.  When,  therefore,  a  person  dies  in  execution,  it  is  without 
satisfaction ;  so  that  the  plaintiff*  may  have  a  fieri  facias 
against  the  goods,  or  elegit  against  the  lands.  This  was  not 
80  at  common  law  ;  Hob.  57  ;  but  it  is  given  by  stat.  21  Jac.  1. 
c.  24.  Where  a  person,  however,  was  taken  on  a  capias  ntlaga" 
turn,  and  died  in  prison,  the  plaintiff*  having  chosen  this  exe- 
cution, which  is  the  highest  in  law,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
defendant  dying,  the  law  will  adjudge  it  a  satisfaction.  Cro. 
Eliz.  850. 

If  a  sheriff*  make  a  seizure  under  a  writ  offeii  facias,  the 
plaintiff*  cannot  take  the  defendant  in  execution  under  a  writ 
of  ca.  sa.  until  the  writ  of  f.fa.  i&  returned,  though  he  aban- 
don the  seizure  of  the  goods.  Miller  v.  Parnel,  6  W.  P. 
Taunt.  370. 

If  an  execution  be  executed  and  filed,  the  party  can  hare 
no  other  execution  upon  that  judgment ;  because  there  can  be 
but  one  execution  with  satisfaction  upon  one  judgment :  but  if 
the  execution  be  not  returned  and  filed,  another  execution  may 
be  had :  and  if  only  part  of  the  debt  be  levied  on  a  feri facias, 
another  writ  of  execution  may  be  sued  out  for  the  residue 
thereof.  1  Lili.  Abr.  56*5.  If  one  take  out  any  writs  of  exe- 
cution, and  they  have  no  eff*ect,  he  may  have  other  writs  on 
their  failure.     Hob.  57. 

In  case  any  prisoner  committed  in  execution  shall  escape, 
any  creditor  at  whose  suit  he  stands  charged  may  retake  him 
by  a  new  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  or  sue  forth  any  other  kind 
of  execution,  as  if  the  body  of  such  prisoner  had  never  been 
taken  in  execution.  Stat.  8  and  9  ^«  3.  c.  27*  See  tit.  Es- 
cape.  Where  two  are  bound  jointly  and  severally,  and  judg- 
ment is  had  against  both  of  them,  if  one  in  execution  escapes, 
the  creditor  may  take  out  execution  against  the  other;  but  if 
he  go  by  licence  of  the  creditor,  then  the  other  will  be  dis- 
charged. Cro.  Car.  53.  If  one  in  execution  be  delivered  by 
privuege  of  parUameut,  when  the  privilege  ceases  the  plaintrfi* 
may  sue  out  a  new  execution  against  him.    Stat.  1  Jac.  I.e.  13. 

The  party  for  whom  the  judgment  b  given,  may  have  a  writ 
of  ^.  fa.  or  elegit,  or  lev.  fa.  or  ca.  sa.  at  his  option  ;  or  he 
may  have  them  all  in  succession  until  his  judgment  be  satis- 
fied ;  or,  after  suing  out  one,  he  may  abandon  it  before  it  is 
executed,  and  sue  out  another ;  or  he  may  even  have  several 
writs  running  at  the  same  time,  either  of  the  same  species 
(Tidd,  995)  or  of  a  different  species,  as  a  f.  fa.  and  a  ca.  sa. 
6  TautU.  370 :  S.C.2  Marsh,  18:2  D.^  R.  193. 

See  Stat.  41  G.  3.  (U.  K.)  c.  90.  by  which  it  is  provided, 
that  where  in  any  suit  between  party  and  party  in  £ngland, 
any  order  shall  be  made  for  payment  of  money  by  the  Court  of 


Chancery,  a  Copy  thereof  shall  be  certifi^  into  the  Court  df 
Chancery  in  Ireland  and  inroUed  there,  and  process  issued 
thereon :  and  so  vice  versa,  on  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
of  Ireland,  which  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  enforced  and  exe- 
cuted in  England.     §  5,  6. 

Execution  cannot  be  sued  out  if  the  party  has  agreed  not  to 
issue  it,  or  is  restrained  by  injunction ;  1  Stran.  801  :  S.  C. 
2  Burr.  600 ;  or  if  a  writ  of  error  be  depending,  I  Mod.  20 : 
C  T.  Hardw.  53  ;  which  in  general  operates  as  a  supersedeas 
from  the  time  of  its  allowance,  provided  substantial  bail  be  in 
due  time  put  in  and  perfected. 

III.  1.  By  whom,  against  whom. — Na  pefion  i» entitled  to^ 
or  can  sue  out  execution,  who  is  not  privy  to  the  judgment,  or 
entitled  to  the  thing  recovered,  as  heir,  executor,  or  adminis* 
trator  to  him  who  has  judgment.     1  RoL  Ab.  889. 

If  one  have  judgment  to  recover  lands,  and  die  before  exe» 
cution,  his  heir  shall  have  it ;  and  where  tenant  in  tail  recovers 
and  dies  before  the  execution  without  issue,  he  in  remainder 
may  sue  out  execution :  an  heir  is  to  have  execution  for  lands^ 
and  the  executor  or  administrator  for  damages.  Co.  Litt.  251 : 
Dyer,  26.  The  executors  of  executors  may  sue  out  execution 
of  a  judgment;  but  an  administrator  getting  judgment  in 
behalf  of  the  intestate,  and  then  dying,  neither  his  executor 
or  administrator  shall  take  out  the  executi(m,  but  the  adminis- 
trator de  bonis  non  administratis  of  the  first  intestate.  5  Rep,  9i 
And  see  stat.  17  Car.  2.  c.  8. 

But  if  an  administrator,  durante  minori  cetate  of  an  execu** 
tor,  recovers  in  debt,  and  before  execution  the  executor  comes 
of  age,  he  shall  have  a  scire  facias  on  this  judgment ;  for  car* 
rying  on  the  suit  in  right  of  the  executor  made  the  executor 
privy  thereto.     1  Rol.  Ab.  888,  889. 

Where  after  interlocutory  judgment  against  a  woman  npons 
contract,  she  marries,  yet  the  plaintiff'may  proceed  to  judgment 
and  execution  against  her  without  joining  the  husband  by^rr 
facias.  And  a  capias  ad  satisfaeiendnm  against  her  following 
the  judgment,  is  at  all  events  regular,  though  the  plaintiff*  had 
notice  of  the  marriage  before.     4  East's  Rep.  521. 

if  a  man  has  judgment  for  the  arrears  of  rext,  and  dies,  bis 
executor  shall  sue  out  execution,  and  not  the  heir ;  for  by  the 
recovery  it  becomes  a  chattel  vested,  ta  which  the  executor  is 
entitled.     1  Rol.  Ab.  880. 

If  a  statute  be  entered  into,  to  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
husband  dies,  the  wife  shall  take  out  execution.  1  RoL  Aln 
S89'  So  if  husband  and  wife  recover  lands  and  damages,  and 
the  husband  dies,  the  wife  shidl  have  execution  of  the  damagesy 
and  not  the  executors  of  the  husband.  1  Rol.  Ab*  342.  b89, 
89O;     See  tit.  Baroti  and  Feme. 

If  there  be  judgment  in  debt  against  two,  and  one  dies,  a 
scire  facias  lies  against  the  other  alone,  reciting  the  death : 
and  he  cannot  plead  that  the  heir  of  him*  that  is  dead  has  assets 
by  descent,  and  demand  judgment,  if  he  ought  to  be  charged 
alone ;  for  at  common  law,  the  charge  upon  a  judgment  bemg 
personal,  survived,  and  the  statute  of  Westm.  2.  that  gives  the 
elegit,  does  not  take  away  the  remedy  of  the  pliaintitt  at  com- 
mon law  ;  and  therefore  the  party  may  take  out  his  execution 
which  way  he  pleases ;  for  the  words  of  the  statute  are,  ^fil 
in  electione;  but  if  he  should  after  the  allowance  of  thb 
writ,  and  revival  of  the  judgment,  take  out  an  elegit  to 
charge  the  land,  the  party  may  have  remedy  by  suggestion, 
or  e£e  bv  audita  querela.  Raym.  26  :  1  Lev.  30 :  1  Keb*  92; 
123.  S.  C 

By  the  common  law,  if  judgment  be  given  against  ^  man 
for  debt  or  damages,  and  the  defendant  dies  before  execution 
sued,  his  heir  within  age  is  not  liable  to  execution  during  his 
minority;  but  the  parol  must  demur  (i.  e.  the  plea  must  stand 
still)  in  sudi  case  till  he  comes  of  age.  Co.  Lit.  29O.  a.:  1 
Rol.  Ab.  140. 

And  this  privilege  of  infancy  does  not  only  protect  the  in- 
fant, but  all  others  who  are  affected  by  the  judgment;  as  if 
there  be  father  and  two  daughters,  and  judgment  be  given  for 
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debt  against  the  father,  who  dies,  one  of  the  dau^ten  beinff 
within  age^  partition  being  made,  the  eldest  shall  not  be  charged 
alone,  but  shall  have  the  benefit  of  her  taster's  minority,  which 
puts  a  stop  to  the  execution.     Co.  LitL  290.  a. 

There  can  be  no  execution  taken  out  against  a  member  of 
parliament  during  privilege  of  parliament :  also  no  capias  can 
issue  against  a  peer ;  for  even  in  the  case  of  a  private  person 
at  common  law,  the  body  was  not  liable  to  creditors ;  and  the 
statute  of  Ed,  3.  which  subjects  the  body  does  not  extend  to 
peers,  because  their  persons  are  sacred :  the  law  also  supposes 
that  persons  thus  distinguished  by  the  king  have  wherewithal 
otherwise  to  satisfy  their  creditors.  6  Co.  52  :  Hob.  61 :  Cro. 
Car.  205. 

A  capiat  ad  MUUfadendum  may  be  executed  upon  a  prisoner 
in  prison  for  felony ;  and  if  he  be  acquitted  of  the  felony,  the 
sheriff  is  to  keep  him.  1  LiL  Ab.  567.  But  where  a  person 
is  in  prison  for  criminal  matters,  he  ought  not  to  be  charged 
with  a  civil  action  without  leave  of  the  court ;  yet  if  he  be 
eharged,  he  shall  not  be  discharged.  Raym.  5%.  See  7  Mod* 
153.  and  this  Diet,  tit  Prisoner. 

A  ca.  sa,  will  lie  against  a  man  who  is  outlawed  for  felony, 
and  he  may  be  taken  m  execution  at  the  suit  of  a  common  per- 
son. Ofveit,  6*9*  And  if  he  was  taken  upon  a  capias  utlagal. 
which  was  at  the  king's  suit,  he  shall  be  in  execution  at  the 
suit  of  the  party  if  he  will.  Moor^  566.  But  this  is  not 
prayer  of  the  party :  and  if  after  a  judgment  given,  the  judges 
of  their  own  heads,  or  at  the  request  of  any  person,  without 
prayer  of  the  plaintiff,  commit  the  defendant  to  prison ;  by 
this  he  shall  not  be  said  to  be  in  execution  for  the  plaintiff. 
Difer,  297-  If  one  arrested  be  in  prison  for  debt,  and  judg- 
ment is  had  against  him ;  though  it  be  in  arrest  on  a  latitat  or 
capias,  he  shiul  not  be  in  execution  upon  the  judgment,  unless 
the  plaintiff  pmys  it  of  record,  or  sues  a  capias  ad  satis facieU' 
dum,  and  delivers  it  to  the  sheriff.  Dt^er,  167*  306':  Jenk. 
Cent.  165. 

In  ^ectment  ag^nst  a  feme  sole  who  married  before  trial, 
and  verdict  and  judgment  against  her  by  her  original  name:  held 
that  it  was  regular  to  issue  an  habere  facias  possessionem,  and 
fi-fa.  against  her  by  the  same  name,  though  the  latter  was  in- 
operative; Doe,  d.  Taggart,  v.  Butcher,  Term  Rep.  K.  B. : 
HUl.  55  G.  3.  557. 

2.  At  what  Time  Executions  may  be  sued. — At  common  law 
in  real  actions,  where  land  was  recovered,  the  demandant,  after 
the  year,  might  take  out  a  scire  facias  to  revive  his  judgment ; 
because  the  judgment  being  particular  in  the  real  action,  quoad 
the  lands  with  a  certain  description,  the  law  required  that  the 
execution  of  that  judgment  should  be  entered  upon  the  roll, 
that  it  might  he  seen  whether  execution  was  delivered  of  the 
same  thing  of  which  judgment  was  given :  a  scire  facias  issued 
to  show  cause  why  execution  should  not  be.  2  Inst.  471 : 
5  Co.  88:  Cro.  Eliz.  416:  6  Mod.  288. 

But  if  the  pkdnriff,  after  he  had  obtained  judgment  in  any 
/)er4o/ta/ action,  had  lain  quiet,  and  had  taken  no  process  of 
execution  within  the  year,  he  was  put  to  a  new  original  upon 
his  judgment,  and  no  scire  facias  was  issuable  at  law  on  the 
judgment,  because  there  was  not  a  judgment  for  any  parti- 
cular thing  in  the  personal  action,  with  which  the  execution 
could  be  compared ;  therefore  after  a  reasonable  time,  which 
was  a  year  and  a  day,  it  was  presumed  to  be  executed,  and  the 
law  allowed  him  no  scire  facias  to  show  cause  why  there 
should  not  be  execution ;  but  if  the  party  had  slipped  his  time, 
he  was  put  to  his  action  on  the  judgment,  and  the  defendant 
was  obliged  to  show  how  that  debt  of  which  the  judgment 
was  an  evidence,  was  discharged.  2  Inst.  469 :  Carta.  30,  .SI : 
1  Sid.  351. 

To  remedy  this,  and  to  make  the  forms  of  proceeding  more 
uniform  in  both  actions,  the  stat.  of  Weitm.  2.  c.  45.  gave  the 
scire  facias  to  the  plaintiff  to  revive  the  judgment,  where  he 
had  omitted  to  sue  execution  within  the  year  after  judgment 
obtained. 


A  scire  facias  lies  on  a  judgment  in  ejectment;  for  the 
words  of  the  act  are,  Sive  servitia,  sive  consuetudines,  sive  alia 
quascunque  irrotulata,  which  comprehends  all  judgments,  and 
ffive  the  like  remedy  on  them  by  scirefacias,  as  the  demandant 
had  on  a  judgment  in  a  real  action  at  common  law.  1  Sid* 
351 :  2  Salk.  600. 

But  though  the  general  rule  be  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  take 
out  execution  after  the  year  and  day  without  a  scirefacias^  yet 
the  rule  must  be  understood  with  some  restrictions. 

If  tiji.fa.  CO.  sa,  or  elegit  be  taken  out  within  the  year, 
and  returned  and  awarded  on  the  roll,  the  same  may  be  con- 
tinued from  term  to  term  to  the  time  of  the  execution  thereof, 
although  after  the  year ;  and  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  judg- 
ment had  been  revived  by  scirefacias.  N.  on  R.  E.  5  G.  2. 
But  a  f.  fa,  must  be  left  with  the  proper  officer  before  he  will 
make  the  entry  on  the  roll  returned  by  the  sheriff.  Imp* 
K.B. 

If  the  defendant  brings  a  writ  of  error,  and  thereby  hinders 
the  plaintiff  from  taking  his  execution  within  the  year,  and 
the  plaintiff  in  error  is  nonsuit,  or  the  judgment  affirmed,  the 
defendant  in  error  may  proceed  to  execution  after  the  year 
without  a  scire  facias,  because  the  writ  of  error  was  a  supers 
sedeas  to  the  execution,  and  the  plaintiff  must  acquiesce  till  he 
hears  the  judgment  above;  besides,  while  the  cause  is  still 
subjudice,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  plaintiff  shall  recover 
or  not,  and  the  year  for  the  execution  ought  to  be  accounted 
from  the^>i£i/  judgment  given.  Cro.  Jac.  364:  Ydv,  7- 
1  RoL  Ah.  899:  4  Lem.  197:  5  Co.  SS:  Carth.  236,  237: 
6  Mod.  288. 

The  court  refused  to  stay  execution  after  verdict  and  judg<9 
ment,  which  was  affirmed  on  error,  until  the  trial  of  an  indict* 
ment  for  penury  against  two  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  in 
the  action.  Warwick  v.  Bruce,  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  East.  55  : 
G.  3.  140. 

Leave  refused  to  take  out  an  execution,  after  a  writ  of  error, 
where  it  did  not  appear  but  that  the  declaration  of  the  defend- 
ant, that  he  would  sue  out  a  writ  of  error  and  delay  the 
plaintiff,  was  made  before  an  action  pending.  An  affidavit  for 
grounding  a  rule  for  leave  to. take  out  execution,  notwith- 
standing a  writ  of  error  may  be  sworn  before  judgment  signed. 
Baskett  V.  Barnard,  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  Trin.  55  G.  3.  330. 

If  the  plaintiff*  hath  a  judgment,  with  stay  of  execution  for 
a  year,  he  may,  after  the  year,  take  out  his  execution  without 
the  scire  facias,  because  the  delay  is  by  consent  of  parties, 
and  in  favour  of  the  defendant;  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
plaintiff  shall  not  turn  to  his  prejudice,  nor  ought  the  defend- 
ant to  be  allowed  any  advantage  of  it,  when  it  appears  to  be 
done  for  his  advantage,  and  at  his  instance.  6  Mod.  288: 
1  Rol.  Rep.  104. 

But  if  the  defendant  had  been  tied  up  by  an  injunction  out 
of  Chancery  for  a  year,  yet  he  cannot  take  out  execution  with- 
out a  scire  facias,  because  the  courts  of  law  do  not  take  notice 
of  Chancery  injunctions  as  they  do  of  writs  of  error;  besides, 
in  that  case  it  had  been  no  breach  of  the  injunction  to  have 
taken  out  the  execution  within  the  year,  and  continued  it  down 
by  vie'  non  mint  breve,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
writ  of  error,- because  tJiat  retnoves  the  record  out  of  the  court 
where  the  judgment  was ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  pro- 
ceedings below  till  it  be  affirmed,  and  returned  to  the  inferior 
courts.     1  Salk.  322  :  6  Mod.  288.  S.  C. 

In  debt,  if  defendant  acknowledge  the  action  for  part,  and 
as  to  the  remainder  pleads  to  issue,  and  the  plaintifi*  hath 
judgment  for  that  he  confesseth ;  here  he  may  not  have  execu- 
tion till  the  issue  is  tried  for  that  which  he  is  to  reeover  da- 
mages :  though  if  he  releases  the  damages,  he  may  have  exe- 
cution presently  for  the  rest.     Rol,  897. 

When  a  defendant  on  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor 
has  received  judgment  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  a  lev.  Jac. 
may  issue  immediately,  to  take  his  goods  in  execution  for  the 
fine.    2  B.S^A.  609. 
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Formerly  if  a  cause  was  tried,  and  a  verdict  obtained,  in 
vacation  the  judgment  and  execution  were  delayed  by  reason  of 
the  interval  between  the  terms ;  for  the  four  days'  rule  for 
judgment  (which,  in  all  cases  of  a  general  verdict,  must  have 
been  entered  and  have  expired  previous  to  the  judgment)  could 
not  have  been  so  entered  until  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
following  term.  Also  in  case  of  a  nonsuit  in  vacation,  judg- 
ment could  not,  in  any  case,  have  been  signed  until  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  term. 

But  now  by  the  i  T.  4.  seu.  2.  c.  7*  §  2.  the  judge  who 
tried  the  cause  may,  in  case  of  a  nonsuit,  or  of  a  verdict  for 
either  party,  certify  under  his  hand,  on  die  back  of  the  record, 
at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  sittings  or  assizes,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  execution  ought  to  issue  forthwith,  or  at  some  day 
to  be  named  in  such  certificate,  and  subject,  or  not,  to  any 
condition  or  qualification ;  and  in  case  of  a  verdict  for  plaintiff, 
then  either  for  the  whole,  or  for  any  part  of  the  sum  found  by 
such  verdict;  in  all  which  cases  a  rule  for  judgment  may  be 
given,  costs  taxed,  aii4  judgment  signed  forthwith,  and  execu- 
tion may  be  issued  forthwith,  or  afterwards,  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  certificate,  on  any  day  in  vacation  or  term  ;  and 
the  postea,  with  such  certificate  as  a  part  thereof,  shall  and 
may  be  entered  of  lecord  as  of  the  day  on  which  the  judgment 
shaJl  be  signed,  although  the  distringas  jttratores,  or  habeas 
corpora  juralorum,  may  not  be  returnable  until  after  such  day, 
provided  that  the  party  entitled  to  such  judgment  may,  if  he 
think  fit,  postpone  the  signing  thereof.  Sect.  3.  enacts  that  the 
judgment  may  be  entered  and  recorded  as  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  although  the  court  may  not  be  sitting  on  the  day  of 
signing  it ;  and  that  every  execution  issued  under  the  act  shall 
bear  teste  on  the  day  it  is  issued.  Sect.  4.  provides  that  the 
court  may  afterwards  vacate  such  judgment,  or  stay  or  set 
aside  the  execution,  or  arrest  the  judgment,  or  grant  a  new 
trial,  as  justice  may  appear  to  require ;  and  thereupon  the  party 
affected  by  such  execution  may  be  restored  to  all  he  has  lost 
thereby  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  reversal  of  a  judgment  by 
writ  of  error,  or  otherwise,  as  the  court  may  direct. 

Also  by  the  above  statute,  §  1.  writs  of  inquiry  may  be  made 
returnable  on  any  day  in  term  or  vacation,  final  judgment 
signed,  and  execution  issued  forthwith,  unless  the  sheriff  or 
other  officer,  before  whom  the  same  may  be  executed,  shall 
certify  that  judgment  ought  not  to  be  signed  until  the  de- 
fendant has  had  an  opportunity  to  apply  to  the  court  to  set 
aside  the  execution  of  such  writ,  or  a  judge  shall  stay  proceed- 
ings until  a  day  named,  provided  in  case  the  signing  of  judg- 
ment be  postponed  by  such  certificate  or  order,  or  by  the  choice 
of  the  plaintiff,  or  otherwise,  the  judgment  shall  be  entered  of 
record  as  of  the  day  of  the  return  of  such  writ,  unless  the  court 
shall  otherwise  direct. 

By  one  of  the  general  rules  of  H.  T.  2  fV,  4.  c.  67.  after  the 
return  of  a  writ  of  inquiry,  judgment  may  be  signed  at  the 
expiration  of  four  days  from  such  return,  and  after  a  verdict  or 
nonsuit  on  the  day  after  the  appearance  day  of  the  return  of 
the  distringas  or  habeas  corpora,  without  any  rule  for 
judgment. 

By  another  rule  of  the  same  term,  r.  75.  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  that  any  writ  of  execution  should  be  signed :  but  no 
such  writ  shall  be  sealed  till  the  judgment  paper,  postea,  or 
inquisition,  has  been  seen  by  the  proper  officer. 

3.  By  whom,  and  hofP  they  shall  be  executed. — ^All  judg- 
ments (»tn/enar  coifr^  in  debt  were  formerly  to  be  executed  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdidions  where  given,  and  could  not  be  removed 
to  be  executed  by  the  superior  courts.    Cro.  Car.  84. 

But  by  Stat.  19  G,  3.  c.  70.  §  4.  where  final  Judgment  shall 
be  obtained  in  any  suit  in  any  inferior  court  of  record,  any  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster,  on  affidavit  thereof,  and  that  exe* 
cution  has  issued  against  the  defendant's  person  or  effects,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
inferior  court,  may  cause  the  record  of  the  judgment  to  be 
removed  into  such  superior  court,  to  issue  execution  thereon  in 


the  same  manner  as  in  judgment  obtained  in  the  said  rapeiior 
courts. 

If  a  judgment  given  in  another  court  be  affirmed  or  reverted 
for  error  in  B.  R.,  because  the  proceedings  in  the  court  below 
are  entered  upon  record  in  the  King's  Bench,  the  party  shall 
have  execution  in  that  court.  5  Rep.  88.  But  where  a  writ 
^f  error  is  brought  in  the  £xchequer- Chamber,  to  reverse  a 
judgment  in  B.  H.,  if  the  judgment  is  affirmed  there,  yet  Uiat 
court  cannot  make  out  execution  upon  the  judgment  affirmed ; 
but  the  record  must  be  transmitted  back  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  execution  must  be  done.  1  LilL  565.  See  tit. 
Error. 

As  an  execution  is  an  entire  thing,  he  who  begins  must  end 
it :  a  new  sheriff  may  distrain  an  old  one  to  sell  the  goods  on 
a  distringas  nuper  vicecom'  and  to  bring  the  money  into  court, 
or  sell  and  deliver  the  money  to  the  new  sheriff;  and  the  author 
rity  of  the  old  sheriff  continues  by  virtue  of  the  first  writ,  so 
that  when  he  hath  seized,  he  is  compellable  to  return  the  writ, 
and.  liable  to  answer  the  value  according  to  the  return  ;  Hke« 
wise  by  the  seizure  the  property  of  the  goods,  &c.  is  divesttd 
out  of  the  defendant,  and  he  is  discharged,  whereby  no  fur- 
ther remedy  can  be  had  against  him.     1  SM.  322 :  3  Salk. 

159. 

A  sheriff  shall  have  his  fees  for  executions  upon  a  writ  of 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum  for  the  whole  debt  upon  a  Jieri  fae. 
according  to  the  sum  levied ;  and  on  an  elegU  it  is  held  by 
some,  that  he  shall  have  fees  aconxling  to  what  is  levied,  and 
by  others,  for  the  whole  debt  recovered,  because  the  plaintiff 
may  keep  the  land  till  he  is  satisfied  the  entire  debt 
1  Salk.  SSS.  Where  the  sheriff  hath  9l  fieri  facias  at  ca.  $0. 
against  a  man,  and  before  execution  he  pays  him  the  money* 
execution  may  not  be  done  afterwards ;  if  it  be»  trespass  or 
false  imprisonment  lies.  5  Rep.  93 :  12  Car.  B.  R*  See  tit. 
Sheriff. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  in  our  books,  tliat  the  sheri£| 
in  executing  any  judicial  writ,  cannot  break  open  the  door  of  a 
dwelling-house ;  this  privilege,  which  the  law  allows  to  a  man's 
habitation,  arises  from  the  great  regard  the  law  has  to  every 
man's  safety  and  quiet,  and  therefore  protects  them  from  the 
inconveniences  which  must  necessarily  attend  an  unlimited 
power  in  the  sheriff  and  his  officers  in  this  respect;  hence, 
every  man's  house  is  called  his  castle.  5  Co.  91,  &c. :  3  Inst. 
162:  Moor,  66Sx  Yelv.  28:  Cro.  Eliz.  908:  DalL  Sher. 
850. 

Yet  in  favour  of  executions,  which  are  the  life  of  the  law, 
and  especially  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  or  where  the  safety  of 
the  king  and  commonw^th  are  concerned,  this  general  case 
has  the  following  exceptions : 

1st.  That  whenever  the  process  is  at  the  suit  of  the  king^ 
the  sheriff  or  his  officer  may,  after  request  to  have  the  door 
opened,  and  refusal,  break  and  enter  the  house  to  do  execution* 
either  on  the  party's  goods,  or  take  his  body,  as  the  case  dudl 
be.    5  Co.  91.6. 

.2dly.  An  outer  door  may  be  broken  after  demand  made  of 
admission,  in  execution  of  a  warrant  of  commitment  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  member  to  the  Tower 
for  a  breach  of  privilege,  this  being  process  of  contempt. 
Burdett  v.  Abbott,  14  East,  1 :  4  Taunt.  401. 

3dly.  So  in  a  writ  of  seisin  or  habere  facias  pouetsianem  in 
ejectment,  the  sheriff  may  justify  breakittg  open  the  door  if 
denied  entrance  by  the  tenant ;  for  the  end  of  the  writ  being 
to  give  the  party  full  and  actual  possession,  consequently  the 
sheriff  must  have  all  power  necessary  for  this  end :  besides,  in 
this  case,  the  law  does  not,  after  the  judgment,  look  upon  tbs 
house  as  belonging  to  the  tenant,  but  to  him  who  has  recovered. 
5  Co.  91. 

4thly.  Also  this  privilege  of  a  man's  house  relates  only  to 
such  execution  as  affects  himself;  and  therefore  if  SLfierifadas 
be  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  goods  of  A.,  and  it  happens 
that  A.'s  goods  are  in  the  house  of  B.,  if  after  request  made  bf 
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the  sherifi*  to  B.  to  ddiver  theie  goods,  he  refutes,  the  sherifi* 
may  well  justify  the  breaking  and  entering  his  house.  5  Co. 
9S.a.:  I  Sid.  186. 

5thly.   It  hath  been  adjudged  that  the  sheriff,  on  ajieri 

facioM,  may  break  open  the  door  of  a  bam,  standing  at  a 

distance  from  the  dwelling-house,  without    requesting  the 

owner  to  open  the  door ;  in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  enter 

a  close,  &c.     1  ^u^  186 :  1  Keh.  698.  S.  C. 

6thly.  So  on  ajierijacias,  when  a  sheriff  or  his  officers  are 
oaoe  in  the  house,  they  may  break  open  any  chamber-door  or 
trunks  for  the  oomj^ting  execution.    2  Shorn.  87 . 

7thly.  So  if  the  sheriffs  bailiffs  enter  the  house,  the  door 
beinff  open,  and  the  owner  locks  them  in,  the  sheriff  may 
justify  breaking  open  the  door  for  the  setting  at  liberty  the 
bailiffs ;  for  if,  in  this  case,  he  were  obliged  to  stay  till  he  could 
procure  a  komine  replegiando,  it  might  be  highly  inconvenient ; 
also  it  seems  that,  in  this  case,  the  locking  in  the  bailiffs  is 
such  a  disturbance  to  the  execution,  that  the  court  will  grant 
an  attachment  for  it.  Palm.  52 :  Cro.  Jac.  p.  555.  S.  C. : 
2  RoL  Rep.  182.  S.  C. 

In  execution  of  criminal  process  against  a  party  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  a  demand  must  be  made  before  an  outer  door 
can  be  broken.  Query,  whether  this  is  necessary  in  case  of 
felony  ?     Lannock  v.  Branny  2  Bam.  ^  A.  592. 

If  the  sheriff,  in  executing  a  writ,  breaks  q)en  a  door, 
where  he  has  no  authority  for  so  doing  by  law,  yet  the  execu- 
tion is  good,  and  the  party  has  no  other  remedy  but^  an  action 
of  trespass  against  the  sheriff.    5  Co.  98.  a. 

A  sheriff  finding  the  doors  open  may  enter  a  hotise  to  search 
for  the  body  of  a  debtor,  under  a  writ  of  cap.  ad  satis.  4  JV.  P. 
Taunt.  619*  And  he  may  break  inner  doors  of  the  defendant's 
house  if  the  defendant  is  there,  and  as  it  seems  on  reaso9iable 
mupicion  that  he  is  there.  8  Bos.  4*  PM.  223.  But  he  cannot 
on  mere  suspicion  justify  breaking  the  doors  of  the  hou^e  of  a 
stranger  under  civil  process.     6  Taunt.  246 :  2  Mos,  207* 

If  the  sheriff  refuses  to  execute  any  judicial  writ,  this  is  a 
contempt  to  the  court,  for  which  an  attachment  will  be  granted. 
1  Salk.  828. 

So  if  he  executes  the  writ,  and  makes  a  false  return,  the 
party  injured  may  have  an  action  on  the  case  against  him. 
1  Salk.  828. 

Although  a  sheriff  make  a  warrant  and  seizure  of  goods 
under  ^kfi.fa.  last  delivered  to  him,  yet  the  plaintiff  in  f^Ji.fa. 
first  delivered  to  the  sheriff  is  entitled  to  be  first  satisfied  out 
of  the  fruits  of  that  seizure.  And  if  a  second^^.  be  deli- 
vered to  a  sheriff  after  he  has  the  defendant's  goods  in  posses- 
sion under  the  prior  Ji.Ja.  of  another,  the  goods  are  bound  by 
the  second  execution,  subject  to  the  first  execution,  from  the 
date  of  the  delivery  of  the  last  writ  to  the  sheriff;  and  that 
without  warrant  on  the  second  writ^  or  further  seizure.  Jones 
V.  Atherton,  7  W.  P.  Taunt.  56. 

4.  How  tliey  are  to  be  released  and  discharged. — By  a  release 
of.  all  suits  execution  is  gone ;  for  no  one  can  have  execution 
without  prayer  and  suit,  but  the  king  only,  in  whose  case  the 
judges  ought  to  award  execution  ex  officioy  without  any  suit : 
and  a  release  of  aU  executions  bars  the  king.  By  release  of 
all  debts  or  duties,  the  defendant  is  discharged  of  the  execution, 
because  the  debt  or  duty  on  which  it  is  founded  is  discharged : 
but  if  the  body  of  a  man  be  taken  in  execution,  and  the  plain- 
tiff release  all  actions,  yet  he  shall  remain  in  execution.  Co. 
Lit.  291.  If  a  judgment  is  given  in  action  of  debt,  and  the 
defendant  taken  m  execution,  the  plaintiff  releaseth  the  judg- 
ment, the  body  shall  be  discharged  of  the  execution.  And  if 
the  plaintiff  after  judgment  releaseth  all  demands,  the  execu- 
tion is  discharged.  Ibid.  Where  one  is  in  execution  at  my 
suit,  and  I  bid  the  sheriff  let  him  go ;  this  is  a  good  discharge 
and  release  both  to  the  party  and  sheriff.     Poph.  201. 

A  defendant  cannot  be  taken  in  execution  twice  on  the  same 
judgment,  though  he  were  discharged  the  first  time  by  the 

Slaintiff  s  consent,  upon  an  express  undertaking  that  he  should 
e  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  again  if  he  faUed  to  comply 


with  the  terms  agreed  on,  which  he  did.    Blackburn  v.  Slu^ 
part,  2  East's  Rep.  243.     See  tit  Debtors. 

But  if  the  plaintiff  make  a  release  to  the  defendant  being  in 
execution,  or  other  act  amounting  to  a  discharge ;  it  will  not  be 
a  discharge  ipso  facto,  but  by  this  means  he  may  have  the  same. 
5  Rep.  s8:  Dyer,  152. 

If  one  of  two  defendants  taken  on  a  loint  ca.  sa.  be  dis« 
charged  under  an  insolvent  act,  that  wul  not  operate  as  a 
discharge  of  the  other.    5  East's  Rep.  147* 

A  defendant  superseded  for  not  being  charged  in  execution 
within  two  terms  after  judgment,  cannot  be  again  arrested 
and  taken  in  execution  upon  the  same  judgment.  Aliier  if 
superseded  for  want  of  proceeding  in  time  before  judgment. 
7  East's  Rep.  330. 

The  court  will  not  stay  judgment  and  execution  on  a  sum* 
mary  application,  because  the  plaintiffs  after  verdict  became 
alien  enemies.     9  East's  Rep.  324. 

By  Stat  48  G.  8.  c.  128.  persons  having  lain  in  prison  for  a 
year  in  execution  on  the  judgment  of  any  court  whatever, 
whether  of  record  or  not,  for  any  debt  or  damages  not  exceeding 
20/.,  may  be  discharged  on  application  to  the  courts  at  West* 
minster  in  term  time ;  their  future  estate  remaining  liable. 

A  plaintiff  who  has  lain  in  prison  more  than  a  year  under  an 
execution  for  the  costs  of  a  nonsuit,  not  amounting  to  20L,  ia 
entitled  to  his  discharee  under  the  above  act  Sloylance  v. 
HauUng,  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  Mic.  55  G.  3.  282. 

If  a  creditor  pay  a  defendant  in  custody  any  part  of  his 
weekly  allowance  in  a  spurious  or  foreign  coin  (e.  g.  French), 
he  is  entitled  to  his  discharge.  And  a  turnkey  cannot  by  his 
acceptance  of  such  spurious  coin  bind  a  prisoner.    7  Taunt.  7* 

See  further,  tit  Insolvent  Debtors. 

TV.  1.  To  what  time  Executions  shall  relate,  so  as  to  avoid 
Alienation. — Writs  of  execution  bind  the  property  of  goods  only 
from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  writs  to  the  sheriff;  who, 
upon  receipt  thereof,  indorses  the  day  of  the  month  when 
received :  but  land  is  bound  from  the  day  of  the  judgment. 
Stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  8:  Cro.  Car.  149.  But  the  judgment  must 
be  docketed  according  to  the  directions  of  stat  4  aftd  5  JV.  ^  M. 
c.  20.  by  which,  for  the  greater  security  of  purchasers,  it  is 
enacted,  that  no  judgment  not  docketed,  and  entered  shall  affect 
any  lands  or  tenements  as  to  purchasers  or  mortgagees,  or  have 
any  preference  against  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  in 
their  administration  of  their  ancestors,  testators,  or  intestate's 
estates.  By  one  of  the  general  rules  of  H.  T.  4  fV.  4.  made 
in  pursuance  of  8  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  42.  all  judgments,  whether 
interlocutory  or  final,  shall  be  entered  of  record  of  the  day  of 
the  month  and  year,  whether  in  term  or  vacation  when  signed, 
and  shall  not  have  relation  to  any  other  day.  Provided  that 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  court  or  a  judge  to  order  a 
judgment  to  be  entered  nunc  pro  tunc.  See  further,  tit. 
Judgment 

The  plaintiff  takes  out  execution  hy ^fieri  facias  against  the 
defendant ;  all  the  goods  and  chattels  that  he  had  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  will  be  liable  to  it :  and  where  debt  or  da- 
mages are  recovered,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  execution  of  any 
land  the  defendant  had  at  the  time  of  the  judgment ;  not  of  the 
lands  he  had  the  day  when  the  first  writ  was  purchased.  Rol. 
Ab.  892.  By  Stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  8.  sheriffs  may  deliver  in 
execution  all  lands  whereof  others  shall  be  seised  in  trust  for 
him  against  whom  execution  is  had  on  a  judgment,  he. ;  but 
such  only  as  are  so  held  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  writ, 
for  it  does  not  relate  back  to  the  judgment.     Com.  Rep.  226. 

The  sale  of  goods  for  a  valuable  consideration,  after  judg- 
ment, and  before  execution  is  awarded,  is  good.  And  if  judg- 
ment be  given  against  a  lessee  for  years,  and  afterwards  he 
selleth  the  term  before  execution,  the  term  assigned  bond  Jide 
is  not  liable ;  also  if  he  assign  it  by  fraud,  and  the  assignee 
sells  it  to  another  for  a  valuable  consideration,  it  is  not  liable 
to  execution  in  the  hands  of  the  second  assignee.  Godb.  I6I  : 
2  Nels.  Abr.  783.     If  a  person  has  a  bill  of  sale  of  any  goods 
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in  nature  of  a  security  for  money,  he  shall  be  preferred  for  his 
debt  to  one  who  hath  obtained  a  judgment  against  the  debtor 
before  those  goods  are  sold ;  for,  till  execution  lodged  in  the 
sheriff's  hands,  a  man  is  owner  of  his  goods,  and  may  dispose 
of  them  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  they  are  not  bound  by  the  judg- 
ment. Preced.  Ch,  286.  But  where  a  man  generally  keeps 
possession  of  goods  after  sale,  it  will  make  the  same  void 
against  others,  by  the  statute  of  fraudulent  conveyances.  And 
where,  on  an  execution,  the  owner  of  the  goods,  by  agreement, 
was  to  have  the  possession  of  them 'upon  certain  terms ;  after- 
wards another  sot  judgment  against  the  same  person,  and 
took  those  goods  in  execution :  it  was  adjudged  they  were 
liable,  and  that  the  first  execution  was  by  fraud,  and  void 
against  any  subsequent  creditor ;  because  there  was  no  change 
of  the  possession,  and  so  no  alteration  of  property.  Ibid,  287. 
See  tit.  Fraud, 

A  Jieri  facias  being  executed  fraudulently,  a  fieri  facias  at 
the  suit  of  another  person  afterwards  shall  stand  good,  and  be 
preferred ;  and  on  trial,  it  is  a  matter  proper  to  be  left  to  a 
j:ury.     I  WU*.  44. 

■  Where  two  writs  o^  Jieri  facias  against  the  same  defendant 
are  delivered  to  the  sheriff  on  different  days,  and  no  sale  is 
actually  made  of  the  defendant's  goods,  the  first  execution 
must  have  the  priority,  even  though  the  seizure  was  first  made 
under  the  subsequent  execution.  1  Term  Hep,  729»  But 
where  the  sheriff*  has  given  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  person  claim- 
ing under  the  second  execution,  this  entitles  the  latter  to  secure 
his  debt,  and  the  sheriff  is  liable  to  the  plaintiff  who  delivered 
the  first  writ.     Ibid,  731. 

Execution  may  be  made  of  lands  that  the  defendant  hath 
by  purchase  after  judgment;  although  he  sell  the  same  before 
execution.     Roll,  892. 

By  the  Bankrupt  Act  6  G.  4.  c.  16*.  §  81.  executions  levied 
two  calendar  months  previous  to  a  coramissicm  of  a  bonkrupt 
being  sued  out  are  valid,  notwithstanding  a  prior  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, provided  the  parties  at  whose  suit  they  are  levied  had 
no  notice  of  such  act  of  bankruptcy. 

By  §  108.  **  no  creditor  having  security  for  his  debt,  or  hav- 
ing made  any  attachment  in  London  or  in  any  other  place 
by  virtue  of  any  custom  there  used  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  bankrupt,  shall  receive  upon  any  such  security  or  attach- 
ment more  than  a  rateable  part  of  such  debt,  except  in  respect 
of  any  execution  or  extent  served  and  levied  by  seizure  upon 
or  any  mortgage  of,  or  lien  upon  any  part  of  the  property  of 
such  bankrupt  before  the  bankruptcy ;  provided  that  no  credi- 
tor, though  for  a  valuable  consideration,  who  shall  sue  out 
execution  upon  any  judgment  obtained  by  default,  confession, 
or  nU  dicii,  shall  avail  himself  of  such  execution  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  fair  creditors,  but  shall  be  paid  rateably  with  such 
creditors."  For  decisions  upon  the  former  part  of  this  clause 
see  5  ^.  4*  C.  S92 :  6  B.  ^  C  479 :  S  B.  ^  C.  160.  444. 
722. 

The  latter  portion  has  been  materially  altered  by  the  1  W, 
4.  c.  7>  $  7*  which  enacts  that  no  judgment  signed,  or  execution 
issued  on  a  cognovit  actionem,  signed  after  declaration  filed  or 
delivered,  or  judgment  by  default,  confession,  or  nU  dicit,  in 
any  action  commenced  adversely,  and  not  by  collusion  for  the 
purpose  of  fraudulent  preference,  shall  be  within  the  6*  G,  4. 
c.  1 6.  §  108.  Judgments,  or  executions  on  warrants  of  attor- 
ney, or  cognovits,  8cc.  where  the  action  is  not  commenced 
adversely,  are  still  within  its  operation.     4  B,  ^  Ad.  87. 

The  Stat.  8  Anne,  e,  14.  directs  that  where  there  is  an  exe- 
cution against  goods  or  chattels,  of  a  tenant  for  life,  or  years, 
the  plaintiff  before  removal  of  the  goods  by  the  execution  is 
to  pay  the  landlord  the  rent  of  the  land,  &c.  so  as  there  be  not 
above  a  year  due ;  and  if  raore  be  due,  paying  a  year's  rent, 
the  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  hm  execution,  and  the  sheriff  shall 
levy  the  rent  paid,  as  well  as  the  execution  money. 

But  a  ground-landlord  cannot  come  in  for  a  year's  rent  in 
the  case  of  an  execution  against  an  under  lessee ;  for  the  sta- 
tute only  extends  to  the  immediate  landlord.     Str.  787.     And 


the  landlord  must  give  the  sheriff  notice,  or  he  is  not  \xmA» 

1  .S/r.97:  vide  2  Wits,  140. 

But  if  a  sheriff  knowing  that  rent  is  due  to  the  landlord 
proceeds  to  sell  the  tenant's  goods  under  a  fi,  fa,  without 
retaining  the  year's  rent,  he  is  liable  to  the  landlord  for  it  under 
this  statute,  although  no  specific  notice  has  been  civen  him  bjr 
the  landlord  that  such  rent  is  due  to  bin.  SB,Sf  A,  645. 
See  also  2  B,  ^  B,  67.  S.  C. :  4  Moore,  473. 

And  where  under  this  statute  the  sheriff  had  retained  the 
year's  rent,  the  court  on  motion  ordered  such  rent  to  be  paid 
to  the  landlord,  though  notice  was  not  given  to  the  sheriff 
until  after  the  removai  of  the  goods  from  the  premises.  3  B, 
Sf  A,  440.      See  5  ^.  4-  ii.  88 :    6  Price,  19 :   7  Price,  56& 

A  claim  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  may  be  supported  for 
beforehand  rent,  or  rent  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  advance,  u 
being  rent  due  under  the  statute  at  the  time  of  the  seiziue. 
7  Price,  67O. 

But  the  landlord  of  premises  on  which  goods  have  heeo 
seized  under  an  exIefU  in  aid  is  not  entitled  under  this  statute 
to  call  on  the  sheriff  to  pay  a  year's  rent  due  before  the  teste  of 
the  writ.     2  Price,  I7. 

By  the  il  G,  4.  and  1  JV.^cll,  the  provisions  of  the  shore 
act  are  extended  to  cases  of  goods  attached  by  writs  of  pom  per 
vadios,  or  writs  of  extract  thereon,  issuing  out  of  the  couiti 
in  the  county  of  Durham. 

9,  Of  ike  King's  Prerogative  in  respect  of  Exeadions^—Tht 
king,  by  his  prerogative,  may  have  execution  of  the  body,  lind^ 
or  goods  of  his  debtor,  at  his  election.     Hob,  GOi  8  Inst.  19* 

2  Pol,  Ab,  472. 

As  to  the  king's  execution  of  goods,  the  same  relates  to  the 
time  of  the  awarding  thereof,  which  is  the  teste  of  the  writ,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  a  common  person  at  law ;  for  though  hj 
the  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  no  execution  shall  bind  Uie  property  of 
goods,  but  from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  she- 
riff;  yet  as  this  act  does  not  extend  to  the  king,  an  extent  of  a 
later  teste  supersedes  an  execution  of  the  goods  by  a  former 
writ ;  because  by  the  king's  prerogative  at  common  law,  if 
there  had  been  an  execution  at  the  subject's  suit  and  afkerwaxdi 
an  extent,  the  execution  was  superseded  till  the  extent  was 
executed,  because  the  public  ought  to  be  preferred  to  private 
property.     2  New  Abr,  365, 

If  the  king's  debt  be  prior  on  record,  it  binds  the  lands  of 
the  debtor,  into  whose  hands  soever  they  come,  because  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  original  charge  upon  the  land  itself,  and 
therefore  must  subject  every  body  that  claims  under  it ;  but 
if  the  lands  were  aliened  in  whole,  or  in  part,  as  by  gnuidng 
a  jointure  before  the  debt  contracted,  such  alienee  daims 
prior  to  the  charge,  and  in  such  case  the  land  is  not  subject 
See  2  Rol.  Ab.  156,  157:  Moore,  126:  S  Leon.  239,  «40: 
4  Leon,  10. 

Execution  for  the  king's  debt,  or  prerogative  execMtkm,ii 
always  preferred  before  any  other  executions.  7  R^  ^ 
And  if  a  defendant  is  taken  by  capias  ad  satisfadendnm,  and 
before  the  return  thereof,  a  prerogative  writ  issues  from  the 
Exchequer,  for  the  debt  of  the  king,  tested  a  day  before  he 
was  taken,  here  he  shall  be  held  in  execution  for  the  hiof^'* 
debt  and  that  of  the  subject.  Dver,  I97.  Lands  entailed  m 
the  hands  of  the  issue  in  tail,  when  subject  to  the  king^i  ex* 
tent,  and  where  not,  see  7  Rep.  21.  See  also  this  Diet.  tits. 
King,  Extent, 

Process  sued  out  by  the  crown  against  a  defendant  to  re- 
cover penalties,  upon  which  judgment  for  the  crown  is  after* 
wards  obtained,  entitles  the  king's  execution  to  have  priority 
within  33  Hen,  8.  c.  39,  §  74.  before  the  execution  of  a  sulgect, 
whose  execurion  had  issued  and  been  commenced  on  a  judg* 
ment  recovered  against  the  same  defendant  prior  to  the  xing'f 
judgment,  but  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  king's 
process :  the  king's  writ  of  execution  having  been  delivered  to 
the  sheriff  before  the  actual  sale  of  the  defendant's  ^^Am  under 
the  plaintiff's  execution.  Butler  v.  Butler,  1  lEast,  35S: 
Alt.  Gen.  v.  Aldersey,  Mich.  1786.  S.  P.  ib. 
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V.\>Ofihe  PaHy'i  Remedy  Against  irregular  Execuiions. — 
A  defendant  cannot  plead  to  any  writ  oi  execution  (though 
he  may  in  bar  of  execution  to  a  scire Jacias  brought)  ;  but  if 
iie  hath  any  matter  after  judgment  to  discharge  him  of  the 
■execution,  he  is  to  have  audita  querela.  Co.  Lit.  290.  Or> 
move  the  court  for  relief,  which  is  now  the  usual  method. 

If  the  writ  of  execution  be  irregular,  the  defendant  may 
move  the  court  to  set  it  aside  (1  Bing,  171. 190.)  and  discharge 
him  out  of  custody  if  taken  on  a  ca,  sa,  &c. ;  or  that  the 
goods  or  money  levied  on  a^  ^fa.,  &c  may  be  restored  to  him. 
out  the  plaintiff  is  only  bound  to  repay  the  sum  which  has 
been  properly  paid  by  the  defendant.  2  D.  P,  C.  33.  A  third 
person  whose  goods  are  taken  under  a  Ji,  fa.  may  also  move 
the  court  to  have  them  restored.  But  if  the  right  be  not 
clear,  the  court  will  leave  him  to  his  action  against  the  sheriff: 
or  they  will  sometimes  direct  an  issue  for  trymg  it,  and  retain 
the  money  in  court  to  abide  the  event.  On  setting  aside  a 
judgment  and  execution  for  irregularity,  the  court  wiU  restrain 
the  defendant  from  bringing  an  action  of  trespass,  unless  a 
strong  case  for  damages  is  shown.     1  Chit.  Rep.  134. 

Where  the  plaintiff  has  execution,  and  the  money  is  levied 
and  paid,  and  the  judgment  afterwards  reversed,  the  party 
shall  have  restitution  without  a  scire  facias;  because  it  appears 
on  the  record  that  the  money  is  paid,  and  there  is  a  certainty 
0f  what  was  lost ;  otherwise,  where  it  was  levied,  but  not 
paid ;  for  then  there  must  be  a  sci.  Ja.  suggesting  the  matter 
of  fact,  vir.  the  sum  levied,  &c.  If  the  judgment  be  set  aside 
after  execution  for  irregularity,  there  needs  no  sci.  fa.  for 
restitution ;  but  if  it  be  not  made,  an  attachment  shall  be 
granted  upon  the  rule  for  a  contempt,  2  SaUc.  588 :  Tidd*s 
PracL 

An  execution  sued  out  against  the  goods  of  a  defendant  was 
set  aside,  the  defendant  having  been,  pending  the  action,  dis- 
charged under  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Act ;  and  the  proceeding 
being  conndered  reprehensible^  costs  were  given.  8  Price, 
607. 

2.  Of  the  Offence  of  obstructing  Executions, — There  were 
anciently  castles^  fortresses,  and  liberties,  where  they  resisted 
the  sheriff  in  executing  the  king's  writs,  which  creating  great 
inconvenience,  the  statute  of  Westm.  2.  c.  39*  (13  Ed.  1.)  hin- 
dered the  sheriff  from  returning  rescuers  to  the  king's  writ  of 
execution,  and  directed  him  to  take  the  posse  comitalus.  See 
the  Stat,  and  2  New  Ahr.  368. 

The  judges  construed  the  words  of  the  statute  to  extend 
only  to  executions,  and  not  to  writs  on  mesne  process ;  that 
the  sheriff  was  not  obliged  to  carry  the  posse  comitatus  where 
the  man  was  bailable,  for  they  did  not  presume  that  in  such 
cases  the  king's  writ  would  be  disobeyed.     2  New  Abr.  36S. 

The  original  of  commitment  for  contempts  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  statute ;  for  since  the  sheriff  was  to  commit 
those  who  resisted  the  process,  the  judges  who  awarded  such 
process  must  have  the  same  authority  to  vindicate  it ;  hence, 
if  any  one  offers  any  contempt  to  his  process,  either  by  word 
or  deed,  he  is  subject  to  imprisonment  during  pleasure,  viz. 
from  whence  they  shall  not  be  delivered  without  the  king* s  special 
commandment.    2  New  Abr.  36*8.     See  tits.  Debt,  Error. 

See  further,  as  to  Executions  in  civil  cases.  Com.  Dig.: 
Bac.  Ab.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd,  that  title,  &c. 

Execution  op  Criminals,  must  in  all  cases,  as  well  capi- 
tal as  otherwise,  be  performed  by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  ; 
whose  warrant  for  so  doing  was  anciently  by  precept  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  judge,  as  is  still  practised  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward  upon  the  execution  of  a  peer. 
2  Hole,  409 :  Co.  P.  c.  31.  Though  in  the  court  of  the  peers  in 
parliament  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  king ;  afterwards  it  was 
established,  that  in  case  of  life,  before  justices  of  gaol  delivery 
or  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  the  judges  may  com- 
mand execution  to  be  done  without  any  writ.  Finch,  478. 
And  now  the  usage  is  for  the  judge  to  sign  the  calendar,  a  list 
flf  all  the  prisoners'  names,  with  the  separate  judgments  in  the 
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margin,  which  is  left  with  the  sheriff;  the  sheriff,  on  receipt  of 
this  warrant,  is  to  do  execution  within  a  convenient  tune, 
which  in  the  country  is  left  at  large :  in  London,  the  recorder, 
after  reporting  to  the  king  in  person  the  case  of  the  several 
prisoners,  and  receiving  his  royal  pleasure  that  the  law  must 
take  its  course,  issues  his  warrant  to  the  sheriffs,  directing 
them  to  do  execution  at  the  day  and  place  assigned.  See  4 
StaU  Trials,  332 :  Post.  43 :  4  Comm.  403. 

In  the  case  of  Ferrers,  it  was  resolved,  by  all  the  judges^ 
that  if  a  peer  convicted  of  murder  before  the  lords  in  pania- 
ment,  and  the  day  appointed  by  them  for  execution  pursuant 
to  the  statute  should  elapse  before  such  execution  or  decree,  a 
new  time  may  be  appointed  for  the  execution,  either  by  die 
high  court  of  parliament  before  which  such  peer  shall  have 
been  attainted,  or  by  K.  B.,  the  parliament  not  sitting,  the  re- 
cord of  attainder  being  properly  removed  into  that  court* 
Post.  C.  L.  140. 

And  the  Court  of  K.  B.  may  command  execution  to  be  done 
in  all  cases  without  any  other  writ  or  warrant  but  an  award  of 
the  court  upon  the  judgment.     2  Hale's  Hist.  409. 

It  is  held  by  Coke  (3  Inst.  52.)  and  Hale  (2  H.  P.  C.  278. 
412.)  that  even  the  king  cannot  change  the  punishment  of  the 
law,  by  altering  hanging  (or  burning  when  used)  into  be- 
heading ;  though,  when  beheading  is  part  of  the  sentence,  the 
king  may  remit  the  rest.  And  notwithstanding  some  examples 
to  the  contrary,  CoAre^aintains  thikt  Judicandum  est  legibusnon 
exemplis.  But  others  have  thought,  and  more  justly,  that  this 
prerogative  being  founded  in  mercy,  and  immemorially  exer- 
cised by  the  crown,  is  part  of  the  common  law.  Post.  270: 
F.  N.  B.  244.  b.:  19  Rym.  Feed.  284.  For  hitherto,  in  every 
instance,  all  these  exchanges  have  been  far  more  merciful 
kinds  of  death;  and  how  far  this  may  also  fall  within  the 
king's  power  of  granting  conditional  pardons  (viz.  by  remitting 
a  severer  kind  of  death,  on  condition  that  the  criminal  submits 
to  a  milder),  is  a  matter  that  may  bear  consideration.  4  Comm. 
404.  There  are  ancient  precedents  wherein  men  condemned 
to  be  hanged  for  felony  have  been  beheaded  by  force  of  a  spe« 
dal  warrant  from  the  king.    Bract.  104 :  Staundf.  13. 

Subsequent  justices  have  no  power  by  the  stat.  1  Ed.  6.  c.  7. 
to  award  execution  of  persons  condemned  by  former  judges  ; 
but  if  judgment  has  not  been  passed  on  the  offenders,  the 
other  justices  may  give  judgment,  and  award  execution,  &c. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Execution  ought  to  be  in  the  same  county 
where  the  criminal  was  tried  and  convicted ;  except  the  record 
of  the  attainder  be  removed  into  B.  R.,  which  mav  award 
execution  in  the  county  where  it  sits.  3  Inst.  31.  211.  217: 
2  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  51.§2. 

If,  upon  a  record  removed,  an  outlawed  person  confess  him- 
self to  be  the  same  person,  execution  shall  be  had  ;  but  if  he 
deny  it,  and  the  king's  attorney  confesses  he  is  not,  he  shall 
be  discharged ;  though  if  the  attorney-general  take  issue  upon 
it,  the  same  shall  be  tried.  2  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C.  402.  46'3. 
If  a  person,  when  attainted,  stands  mute  to  a  demand  why 
execution  shall  not  go  against  him,  the  ordinary  execution 
shall  be  awarded.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  In  case  a  man  condemned 
to  die,  come  to  life  after  he  is  hanged,  as  the  judgment  is  not 
executed  till  he  is  dead,  he  must  be  hung  again.  Fincht  389 : 
2  Hal.  P.  C.  412 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C:  4  Conrn.  406.  And  so 
was  the  law  of  old ;  for  if  a  criminal  thus  escaped  and  fled  to  a 
sanctuary,  he  was  not  permitted  to  abjure  the  realm.  Fitz.  Ab. 
tit.  Coroner,  335. 

It  was  determined  by  the  twelve  judges,  Mich.  10  G.  3, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  time  and  place  of  execu- 
tion are  by  law  a  part  of  the  judgment.  4  BL  Com.  404.  And 
see  now  as  to  murder,  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  and  2  and  3  W.  ^  post. 

The  body  of  a  traitor  or  felon  is  forfeited  to  the  king  oy  the 
execution ;  and  he  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  'ine  exe- 
cution of  persons  under  the  age  of  discretion  is  usually  respited^ 
in  order  to  obtain  a  pardon.     1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  1.  §  8. 

By  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  |  34.  persons  convicted  of  murder  shall  be 
executed  the  day  next  but  one  after  that  on  which  sentence 
3r 
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IB  patted^  ubIcss  that  happen  to  be  Sunday^  and  in  that  case 
on  the  Monday  following,  and  the  body  be  dissected  or  hung 
in  chains^  and  sentmice  shall  be  pronounced  immediately  after 
conTiction>  unless  the  court  see  reasonable  cause  for  postponing 
it^  and  such  sentence  shall  express  not  only  the  usual  judg- 
ment of  death>  but  also  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution 
thereof,  and  that  the  body  shall  be  dissected  or  hung  in  chains, 
but  the  court  or  judge  after  sentence  may  stay  the  execution. 

By  §  2.  offences,  which  before  the  act  would  have  amounted 
to  petit  treason,  shall  be  deemed  murder  only,  and  be  dealt 
with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished,  as  cases  of  murder.  See 
further,  this  Diet.  tit.  Felony,  Homicide,  Tretuom. 

By  the  Anatomy  Act,  2  and  S  W,  4.  c.  75.  §  16.  so  much  of 
the  above  statute  as  mlers  the  bodies  of  persons  convicted  of 
murder  to  be  dissected,  is  repealed,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  in 
every  case  of  conviction  for  murder  the  court  shall  direct  the 
prisoner  either  to  be  hung  in  chains,  or  to  be  buried  within  the 
prison  where  he  is  confined ;  and  that  the  sentence  pronounced 
shall  express  whichever  of  the  two  the  court  shall  order. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  latter  act  the  bodies  of  several  cul- 
prits convicted  of  atrocious  murders  have  been  hung  in  chains ; 
but  the  exhibition  has  become  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  that  it  is  not  probable  it  will  be  repeated. 

To  enable  the  crown  to  extend  its  clemency  to  criminals 
in  Scotland,  it  is  provided  by  stat.  II  G.  1.  c.  26.  §  10.  that 
where  the  punishment  is  either  capital^r  consists  in  dismem- 
bering, it  shall  not  be  inflicted  in  places  south  of  the  Forth,  in 
less  than  SO  days,  and  north  of  the  Forth,  in  less  than  40 
days^  after  judgment. 

Execution  may  be  avoided  by  a  reprieve  or  vl  pardon,  whereof 
the  former  is  only  temporary,  the  latter  (as  to  which,  see  thb 
Diet.  tit.  Pardon)  is  permanent. 

A  Rbpribyb,  ftom  reprendre  to  take  back,  or  more  imme- 
diately fttnn  the  participle  repristJi  is  the  withdrawing  of  a 
sentence  for  an  interval  of  time,  whereby  the  execution  is 
suspended.  This  may  be  ex  arbitrio  judicis,  either  before  or 
after  judgment;  as  where  the  judge  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
verdict,  or  the  evidence  is  suspicious,  or  the  indictment  is  in- 
sufficient; or  sometimes,  if  it  be  a  small  felony,  or  any  favourable 
circumstances  appear  in  the  criminal's  character,  in  order  to 
give  room  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  either  an  absolute  or  con- 
ditionfd  pardon.  These  arbitrary  reprieves  may  be  granted 
or  taken  off  by  the  justices  of  gaol  delivery,  although  their 
session  be  finished,  and  their  commissions  expired;  but  this 
rather  by  common  usage  than  of  strict  right.  2  HaL  P.  C.  412. 

Every  judge  who  has  power  to  order  execution  has  power 
to  grant  a  reprieve ;  and  execution  is  c^ten  stayed  on  condi- 
tion of  transportation.  See  Hat.  8  O.  3.  c.  15.  for  a  power 
given  to  judges  of  assise  to  reprieve  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  conditional  pardon.  And,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  34.  the  court  or  judge  after  sentence  may 
stay  the  execution.  See  also  this  Diet.  tits.  Transportation, 
Fehnv,  Clergy.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  51.  But  no  prisoner  con- 
victed of  a  capital  felony  at  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey  ibr 
London  and  Middlesex,  &c.,  ought  to  be  reprieved  but  in  open 
sessions;  and  reprieves  are  not  be  granted  otherwise  but  by 
the  kind's  express  warrant.     KeL  4. 

Reprieves  may  also  be  ex  necessitate  legis. 

If  a  woman  qukk  with  child  be  condemned  either  for  trea- 
son or  felony,  she  may  allege  her  being  with  child  in  order  to 
get  the  execution  respited ;  and  thereupon  the  sherifi'  or  mar- 
shal shall  be  commanded  to  take  her  into  a  private  room,  and 
to  impanel  a  jury  of  matrons  to  try  and  examine  whether  she 
be  quick  with  child  or  not ;  and  if  they  find  her  quick  with 
child,  the  execution  shall  be  respited  till  her  delivery.  But  it 
is  agreed,  that  a  woman  cannot  demand  sudi  respite  of  execu- 
tion by  reason  oi  her  being  quick  with  child  more  than  once ; 
and  that  she  can  neither  save  herself  by  this  means  from  plead- 
ing upon  her  arraignment,  nor  from  havinr  judgment  pro- 
nounced i^^ainst  her  upon  her  conviction.  Also  it  is  said,  both 
by  Staundford  and  Coke,  that  a  woman  can  have  no  advantage 


from  being  found  with  child,  unless  she  be  also  fnttiil  ((intk 
with  child.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.5\.%  9,  |0. 

Another  cause  of  regular  reprieve  is  if  the  ofitflder  become 
non  compos  between  the  judgment  and  the  award  of  executioik 
1  Hal.  P.  C.  370.  For  regularly,  though  a  mm  be  eomp^ 
when  he  commits  a  capital  crime,  yet  if  he  becomes  nm  cmpot 
after,  he  shall  not  be  indicted ;  if  after  indictment,  be  ifaall 
not  be  convicted;  if  afVer  conviction,  he  ihall  not  receive 
judgment ;  if  lifter  judgment,  he  shall  not  be  ordered  ftr  exe- 
cution: for  the  law  knows  not  but  he  might  bsTe  oftred 
some  reason,  if  in  his  senses,  to  have  stayed  these  respecdfe 
proceedings.  It  is,  therefore,  an  invariable  role,  when  way 
time  intervenes  between  the  attainder  and  the  award  of  exe- 
cution, to  demand  of  the  prisoner  wlMt  he  hath  to  allege  why 
execution  should  not  be  awarded  against  him  ,  and  if  he  appears 
to  be  insane,  the  judge,  in  his  discretion,  may  and  on^t  to 
reprieve  him. 

By  39  and  40  G.  3.  c.  94.  in  all  cases  where  it  shall  be  given 
in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  person  tried  for  treason,  mu^ 
der,  or  felony,  that  such  person  was  insane  at  the  time  of  com* 
mitting  the  offence,  if  .the  jury  find  that  such  person  was 
insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  the  court  sball 
order  such  person  into  strict  custody  till  his  majesty's  pleasure 
shall  be  known. 

The  party  may  also  plead  in  bar  of  execntion ;  which  plea 
may  be  either  pr^nancy  (of  which  above),  the  king's  paidon, 
an  act  of  grace  (see  tit.  Pardon) ;  or,  lastly,  diyeisity  of  per- 
son,  viz.  that  he  is  not  the  same  that  was  attainted,  and  the 
like.  In  this  last  case  a  jury  shall^  be  impannelled  to  trj  this 
collateral  issue,  namely,  the  identity  of  his  person,  and  not 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  for  that  has  been  decided  before; 
and  in  these  collateral  issues  the  trial  shall  be  instanier,  and  no 
time  allowed  the  prisoner  to  make  his  defence,  ot  produce  his 
witnesses,  unless  he  will  make  oath  that  he  is  not  the  person 
attainted.  1  Sid.  72 :  Fosl.  42.  Neither  shall  any  peremp. 
tory  challenges  of  the  jury  be  allowed  the  prisoner;  though 
formerly  such  chaUenges  were  held  to  be  allowable  whenever 
a  man's  life  was  in  question.  1  LetK  6*1 :  Fast.  42.  46: 
Staundf.  P.  C.  l63 :  Co.  Lit.  157  :  Hal  Sum.HSg. 

ExscuTioNB  PACiBNDA,  is  a  writ  commanding  ewcntioa  of 
a  judgment,  and  diversely  used.     Reg.  Orig. 

EXECUTIOHB    FACIBNDA    IN    WlTHERNAMlUH.       SeC    ttt 

Retain. 

fexECUTiONB  JuDicii,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  judge  of  an 
inferior  court  to  do  execution  upon  a  judgment  therein,  or  to 
return  some  reasonable  cause  wherefore  he  delays  the  execu- 
tion. F.  N.  B.  20.  If  execution  be  not  done  on  the  fiut 
writ,  an  alias  shall  issue,  and  a  pluries  with  this  clause,  td 
causam  nobis  significes,  quare,  &c.  And  if  upon  ^lis  wi^  t»e- 
cution  is  not  done,  or  some  reasonable  cause  returned  why  it 
is  delayed,  the  party  shall  have  an  attachment  against  him  who 
ought  to  have  done  the  execution,  returnable  in  B.  R.  or  C  B. 
New  Nat.  Br.  43.  If  the  judgment  be  in  a  court  of  record, 
this  writ  shall  be  directed  to  the  justices  of  the  court  where  As 
judgment  was  eiven,  and  not  unto  the  ojficer  of  the  eoait;  tor 
if  the  officer  will  not  execute  the  writs  directed  unto  him,  nor 
return  them  as  he  onght,  the  judges  of  the  court  ws^  amene 
him.  New  Nat.  B.  R.  43.  See  Execmikm,  III.  3.  sad  the 
stat.  19  G.  3.  c,  70.  there  mentioned. 

One  may  have  a  writ  de  execuHone  judieU  out  of  the  Chan- 
cery to  execute  a  judgment  in  an  inferior  court,  althoagb  t 
writ  of  error  be  brou^t  to  remove  the  record,  and  rererw  ue 
judgment ;  if  he  that  brings  the  writ  of  error  do  not  ^[«^ 
to  have  the  record  transcribed,  and  the  writ  of  error  retuiiioa 
up  in  due  time.     1  LiL  Ahr.  562. 

EXECUTIVE  POWER.  The  supreme  executive  power 
of  these  kingdoms  is  vested,  by  our  hiws,  in  a  single  peraw, 
the  king  or  queen>  for  the  time  being.  1  Osmm.  19^  w^ 
See  tit.  King.  , 

EXECUTOR,  Lot.'}  One  appointed  by  a  man's  lait  wdl 
and  testament  to  peribrm  or  execute  the  contents  thefeof  smr 
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the  tettator's  decemse ;  and  to  have  the  disposing  of  all  the 
testator^B  substance,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  will:  he 
answers  to  the  haare*  deiignaius,  or  tesUaneniarku  in  the 
eivU  law,  as  to  debts,  goods,  and  chattels  of  his  testator. 
Tervu  de  Ley, 

The  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  EXECUTORS  and 
ADMINISTRATORS,  being  in  many  reiqpects  similar,  and 
the  several  determinations  in  the  books  being  generally  appli- 
cable to  both,  it  seems  most  methodical  and  useful  to  consider 
them  together ;  for  which  purpose  reference  is  made  from  tit. 
Admnistraiar  to  this  place.  The  jn'esent  summary  is  founded 
on  the  CammenUuriet,  having  various  points  and  heads  from 
other  sources  interwoven  with  that  excellent  ground-worL 
See  2  Comrn.  c.  32. 

h  l»  Of  the  Appointment  of  Administraiors  in  Cases  of 
intestacy.   2.  How  Adminisiraiums  may  be  revoked. 
II.  Of  the  Appointment  of  Executors,  and  particular  Ad' 
ministrators  ;  and  see /f^. 

III.  O/*  Administrations  td  next  of  Kin,  or  on  Failure  qf 

tkem  ;  and  see  V.  8. 

IV.  Of  the  Distinction  in  Interest  between  Executors  and 

Administrators. 
V.  Of  the  Rights,  Power,  and  Duty,  qfExeaUors  and  Ad' 
nunistrators,     1.  Of  Executor  de  son  tort     2.  Of 
burying    the   Deceased.     3.    Proving     the    Wiu, 
4.    Making  Inventory,     5.  Collecting  the   Goods. 

6.  Paying  the    Debts  in  due  Order  of  Priority. 

7.  Paying  Legacies  ;  and  see  title  Legacy.  8.  Dts^ 
tributwn  of  the  Residue,  to  the  Executor  himself 
or  next  of  Kin ;  and  herein,  Q.  Of  the  Customs 
^London  and  York,  as  to  Intestates. 

VI.  1.  Of  Actions  and  Suits  by  and  against  Executors  and 
Administrators,  S^.;  and  herein  of  devastavit 
2.  OfcosU. 

I.  1.  Of  the  Appointment  of  Administraiors  in  Cases  (f  In^ 
testacy. — In  case  a  person  makes  no  disposition  of  his  effects  by 
will,  he  is  said  to  die  intestate:  and  in  such  cases  it  is  said, 
that  hj  the  old  law  the  king  was  entitled  to  seize  upon  his 
goods,  as  the  general  trustee  of  the  kingdom.  9  Rep*  33.  b. 
This  prerc^tive  the  king  continued  to  exercise  for  some  time, 
by  his  own  ministers  of  justice ;  and  probably  in  the  county- 
court,  where  matters  of  all  kinds  were  determined ;  and  it  was 
granted  as  a  franchise  to  many  lords  of  manors  and  others, 
who  have  to  this  day  a  prescriptive  right  to  grant  administra- 
tioa  to  their  intestate  tenants  and  suitors,  in  their  own  courts 
baron>  and  other  courts,  or  to  have  their  wills  there  proved,  in 
case  they  make  any.  9  R^'  37.  Afterwards  the  crown,  in 
&vour  (^  the  church,  invested  the  prelates  with  this  branch  of 
ihe  prerogative ;  and  then  the  ordinary  might  seize  the  goods, 
and  keep  them  without  wasting ;  and  also  might  give,  alien, 
or  sell  them  at  his  will,  and  disj^ise  of  the  money  in  pios  usus  ; 
being  thus,  probably,  merely  the  king's  almoner  in  his  diocese. 
Finck  Lam,  113,  174 :  Plowd.  277. 

Aa  the  ordinary  had  thus  the  disposition  of  intestates'  effects, 
the  probate  of  wills,  of  course,  followed ;  for  it  was  thought 
just  and  natural  that  the  will  of  the  deceased  ^ould  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  prelate,  whose  right  of  distributing 
hisgoods  was  superseded  thereby. 

iSy  i»gtee§,  through  an  abuse  of  this  power  of  the  ordinary, 
often  com|dained  of  before  it  was  redreued,  the  Popish  clergy 
geoored  the  intestate's  estate  to  themselves,  without  paying 
even  his  lawful  debts ;  for  which  reason  it  was  enacted  by 
Stat  fVestm.  2.  (13  Ed.  1.  A.  D.  1285)  c.  19-  that  the  ordinary 
dudl  be  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  intestate,  so  far  as  his 
goods  will  extend,  in  the  same  manner  as  executors  were 
bound  in  case  of  a  will.  But  still  the  residue  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary ;  and  the  continued  abuse  of  this  power 
at  length  produced  the  sUt  31  Ed.  3.  c.  11.  {A.  D.  1357), 
which  provkLes  that  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  ordinary  shall 


depute  the  nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to 
administer  his  floods,  which  administrators  are  put  upon  the 
same  footing,  with  regard  to  suits,  and  to  accounting,  as  exe- 
cutors. The  next  and  most  lawful  friend  is  interpreted  to  be 
the  next  of  blood,  who  is  under  no  legal  disabilities.  9  Rep. 
39'  The  Stat.  21  If.  8.  c.  5.  enlarges  the  power  of  the  eccle- 
siastical judge  a  little  more ;  permitting  him  to  grant  adminis- 
tration either  to  the  widow  or  the  next  of  kin,  or  to  both  of 
them,  at  his  discretion ;  and  where  two  or  more  persons  are  in 
the  same  degree  of  kindred,  gives  the  ordinary  his  election  to 
accept  which  he  pleases.  1  Sid.  179:  Raym.  Q3i  I  Show. 
351:  i  Safk.  36. 

On  this  footing  now  stands  the  general  law  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  sdministrators.  Who  are  the  next  of  blood,  or, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  next  of  kin,  is  stated  ooi/,  IIL  and  V.  8. 

2.  How  Administrations  may  be  revoked. — The  ordinary 
ouffht  not  to  repeal  letters  of  administration  which  he  hath 
duly  granted ;  but  if  they  are  granted  to  such  persons  who 
ought  not  by  law  to  have  them,  he  may  revoke  them.  ]  Lil. 
38.  For  just  cause  they  may  be  revoked, — as  where  a  person  is 
a  lunatic,  &c  And  if  granted  where  not  grantable,  they  may 
be  repealed  by  the  delegates.  1  Lev.  157.  186.  If  adminis* 
tration  is  granted,  and  afterwards  a  will  is  produced  and  proved, 
the  administration  shall  be  revoked ;  and  all  acts  done  by  the 
administrator  are  void.  2  RoL  Ab.  907.  If  a  citation  is 
granted  against  a  stranger  administrator,  and  his  adminislra* 
tion  is  revoked  by  sexitence,  yet  all  acts  done  by  him  bond  Jide 
as  administrator  are  good  till  the  revocation,  the  administra^ 
tion  being  only  voi&ble.  6  Rep.  18:  8  Rep.  135.  But  if 
there  is  any  fraud,  a  creditor  may  have  relief  upon  the  stat 
13  Eliz.  c.  5.  And  when  the  first  administration  is  merely  void, 
as  granted  by  a  wrong  person,  &c  it  is  otherwise :  so  when 
there  is  an  appeal  from  the  grant  of  the  administration,  to  sus- 
pend the  former  decree.  5  Rep.  30.  Administration  was 
granted  to  J.  S.,  and  he  released  all  actions,  and  afterwards  the 
administration  was  revoked,  and  declared  void :  this  release  was 
held  ^ood.  1  Brownl.  51.  Qtu.  If  it  had  been  without  consi« 
deration  ?  If  an  administrator  eives  eoods  away,  and  then 
administration  is  revoked  or  repesUed,  'tis  said  the  gift  is  good  ; 
except  by  coviti,  when  it  shall  be  void  only  against  a  creditor 
by  statute :  and  where  the  administrator,  after  many  goods 
administered,  had  his  administration  revoked,  and  it  was  com- 
mitted to  B.,  who  sued  the  first  administrator  for  goods  unduly 
administered,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  remedy  but  in 
Chancery.  6  Rep.  I9 :  Clayt.  44 :  4  Shep.  Ab.  Sg.  See  Hob. 
266.  But  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  seems  that  the  second  ad- 
ministrator might  maintain  an  action  at  law  against  the  first, 
for  money  had  and  received,  &c.,  or  trover  for  any  goods  re- 
maining in  his  possession,  or  by  him  converted,  and  not  duly 
administered. 

In  2  Leon.  155.  it  is  said,  where  the  first  administration  is 
void,  the  administrator  who,  under  that  administration,  takes 
the  goods,  is  a  trespasser.  Letters  of  administration  obtained 
by  fraud  are  void.    3  Rep.  78 :  6  Rep.  18,  19 :  8  Rep.  143. 

See  the  several  cases  on  this  part  of  the  subject  collected  in 
1  Com.  Dig.  tit  Administrator  (B.  S.) ;  the  result  of  which 
(as  eiven  in  4  Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  236.)  is,  that  an 
administration  may  be  repealed,  although  not  arbitrarily,  yet 
where  there  shall  be  a  just  cause  for  so  doing ;  of  which  the 
temporal  courts  are  to  judge. 

II.  Of  the  Appointment  qf  Executors,  and  particular  Admi" 
nistrators. — All  persons  are  capable  of  oeing  executors 
that  are  capable  of  making  wills,  and  many  others  besides ;  as 
femes  coverts  and  infants:  nay,  even  infants  unborn,  or  in 
ventre  ses  meres,  may  be  made  executors.  West.  Symb.  p.  1; 
§  635. 

A  mayor  and  commonalty  may  be  made  executors.     1  RoL_ 
Ab.  91 5*      And  if  the  kuig  is  made  executor,  he  appoints 
others  to  take  the  execution  of  the  will  upon  them,  and  to  take 
account    5  Rep.  29, 
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It  seems  agreed,  that^  hj  our  law,  an  alien,  or  one  bom  out 
of  the  allegiance  of  our  king,  may  be  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator ;  also  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  such  a  one  shall  have 
administration  of  leases  as  well  as  personal  things,  because  he 
hath  them  tit  anter  droit,  and  not  to  his  own  use.  Off*  of 
Ex.  17. 

Formerly  an  excommunicated  person  could  not  be  an  exe- 
cutor or  administrator ;  for  by  the  excommunication  he  was 
excluded  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  was  incapable  to 
lay  out  the  goods  of  the  deceased  to  pious  uses.  Co.  Lit,  134 : 
Sfvinb.  349 :  Goddph.  85.  But  now  by  5S  G.  3.  c.  127.  he  is 
relieved  from  all  civil  disabilities. 

By  9  ond  10  W.  3.  32.  persons  denying  the  Trinity,  or 
asserting  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  or  denying  the  Christ- 
ian religion  to  be  true  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  shall  for  the 
second  offence  be  disabled  from  being  executors.  But  this 
statute  is  repealed  as  far  as  denying  the  Trinity  by  53  G.  3. 
c.  160. 

Idiots  and  lunatics  are  incapable  of  becoming  executors  or 
administrators.  Bac,  Ab,  Executors,  (A)  5.  Therefore  it  has 
been  agreed,  that  if  an  executor  become  non  compos,  the  Spiri- 
tual Court  may  commit  administration  to  another.     1  Salk,  S6. 

A  ipan  may  appoint  two  or  more  persons  to  'be  joint  executors, 
and  they  are  accounted  in  law  but  as  one  person.  See  post, 
y.  3.  5. — Such  joint  executors  shall  not  be  charged  by  the 
acts  of  their  companions,  any  further  than  for  effects  actually 
come  to  their  hands.  Moor,  620:  Cro.  Eliz.  318:  2  Leou. 
209.  But  if  two  or  more  executors  join  in  a  receipt  (in 
writing^),  and  one  of  them  only  actually  receives  the  money, 
each  is  liable  for  the  whole,  as  to  creditors  at  laro,  but  not  as  to 
legatees^  or  next  of  kin.  1  Salk,  318.  If  joint  executors,  by 
agreement  among  themselves,  agree  that  each  shall  intermeddle 
with  a  certain  part  of  the  testator's  estate,  yet  each  shall  be 
chargeable  for  the  whole  (to  creditors)  by  agreeing  to  the 
other^s  receipts.    Hard.  314. 

The  appointment  of  an  executor  is  essential  to  the  making 
of  a  will  (Went.  c.  1 :  Plowd.  281.) ;  and  it  may  be  performed 
either  by  express  words,  or  such  as  strongly  imply  the  same : 
but  if  the  testator  makes  an  incomplete  will,  without  naming 
any  executors ;  or  if  he  names  incapable  persons ;  or  if  the 
executors  named  refuse  to  act  (see  9  R^'  57 :  Went.  Off. 
Ex.  38.) ;  in  any  of  these  cases  administration  must  be  granted 
cum  testamento  annexo  to  some  other  persons  (I  Rol.  Ab. 
907 :  Comb.  20.) ;  and  then  the  duty  of  the  administrator, 
as  also  when  he  is  constituted  only  durante  minore  cttate,  Sfc. 
is  very  little  diff*erent  from  that  of  an  executor.  See  GlanviL 
L  7.  c,  6. 

An  infant  was  formerly  considered  capable  of  the  office  of 
executor  on  attaining  the  age  of  1 7  years ;  till  which  time 
administration  was  granted  to  some  other  durante  minore 
astate.     Went.  Off.  of  Ex.  c.  18  :  6  Rep.  67  :  4  Inst.  8S5. 

But  by  Stat.  38  G.  3.  c.  87.  §  6,  7*  where  an  infant  is 
sole  executor,  administration  with  the  wills  annexed  shall  be 
mnted  to  his  guardian,  or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Spiritual 
Court  shall  think  fft,  until  the  infant  shall  attain  21,  with  the 
same  powers  as  an  administrator  has  under  an  administration 
grant^  to  him  durante  minore  astate  of  the  next  of  kin. 

Before  this  act  a  dL<)tinction  existed  between  administration 
granted  durine  the  minority  oi  an  infant  executor  and  an 
infant  next  of  kin ;  as  the  administration  in  the  latter  case 
always  continued  in  force  till  the  next  of  kin  attained  21. 

If  administration  be  granted  during  the  minority  of  several 
infants,  it  determines  when  any  one  of  them  comes  of  age. 
Touch.  490 :  Freem.  425 :  3  kA.  607.  And  where  there  are 
several  infant  executors,  he  who  first  attains  21  shall  prove 
and  execute  the  will.     4  Bum's  E.  L.  284. 

But  if  one  of  the  executors  be  of  full  ase,  no  administration 
ouffht  to  be  granted,  because  he  who  is  of  age  may  execute  the 
will.    Bronml.  46 :  1  Mod.  47* 

In  case  of  a  controversy  in  the  Spiritual  Court  concerning 
the  light  of  administration  to  an  intestate,  the  ordinary  may  | 


appoint  an  administrator  pendente  lite.  And  he  may  grant  this 
administration  as  well  touching  an  executorship  as  the  right  to 
administration.     2  P.  W.  589 :  2  Atk.  286. 

If  the  executor  named  in  a  will,  or  the  next  of  kin,  be  out 
of  the  kingdom,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  have,  and  always  had, 
the  power,  before  probate  obtained  or  letters  of  administration 
issued,  of  granting  to  another  an  administration  durante  ab' 
sentia.     3  Bac.  Aor.  56.  Executors  (G.) 

But  when  probate  was  once  granted,  and  the  executor  had 
gone  abroad,  they  did  not  feel  themselves  authorised  to  grant 
such  an  administration.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  the 
38  G.  3.  c.  87.  was  passed,  which  enacts  that  if  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  months  from  the  death  of  a  testator,  the  executor 
to  whom  probate  has  been  granted  is  residing  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the  ecclesiastical  court 
may,  on  the  application  of  any  creditor,  next  of  kin,  or  legatee, 
grant  such  speoal  administradon  as  thereinafter  mentioned. 

This  statute  extends  as  well  to  the  cases  of  executors  resident 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  as  out  of  the  realm :  a 
limited  administration  was  therefore  granted  to  the  nominee  of 
a  creditor,  where  the  executor  was  living  in  Scotland.  2  Add, 
54.  505. 

There  are  several  other  instances  of  temporary  administra- 
tion, granted  as  well  cum  testamatto  annexo,  as  in  casea  of  com- 
plete intestacy. 

Where  a  man  is  appointed  executor  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  testator's  death,  or  a  testator  names  the  executor 
of  A.  his  executor,  and  dies  before  D.,  in  these  cases  if  no  one 
is  appointed  to  act  before  the  period  prescribed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  office,  the  ordinary  must  grant  an  adminis- 
tration cum  testamento  annexo  until  there  be  an  executor. 

It  often  happens  that  the  personal  administradon  of  a  de- 
ceased party  is  broken,  and  its  revival  is  requisite  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  single  act,  as  to  make  an  assignment  of  a  term 
of  years.  In  this  case  an  administration  de  bonis  non,  limited 
to  such  term,  will  be  granted,  or  else  an  administradon  de 
bonis  non  of  ail  the  goods  of  the  deceased  which  are  left  unad- 
ministered. 

For  other  instances  of  temporary  and  limited  administrations 
see  Williams's  Law  of  Executors,  321. 

III.  Of  Administrations  to  next  of  Kin,  or  on  Failure 
of  them.  —  If  the  deceased  died  wholly  intestate,  with- 
out making  either  will  or  executors,  then  general  letters 
of  administration  must  be  granted  to  such  administrator 
as  the  stats.  31  Ed.  3.  c.  11.  and  29  H.  8.  c.  4.  (see  ante,  I.) 
direct;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  Ist.  That 
the  ordinary  is  compellable  to  grant  administradon  of  the  goods 
of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  or  his  representatives  ( Cro.  Car. 
106 :  Stat.  20  Car.  2.  c.  3 :  IP.  Wms.  381.) ;  and  of  the  hus- 
band's effects  to  the  widow,  or  next  of  kin.  Salk.  36 :  Stra. 
532.  2dly.  That  among  the  kindred,  those  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred that  are  the  nearest  in  degree  to  the  intestate.  3dly.  That 
this  nearness  of  degree  shall  be  reckoned  according  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  civilians  (Pre.  Ch.  5Q3.) ;  and  not  of  the 
canonists,  which  the  law  of  England  adopts  in  the  descent  of 
real  estates  (see  dt.  Descent) ;  and  therefore,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
the  children,  or,  on  failure  of  children,  the  parents,  of  the 
deceased  are  entitled  to  administration ;  both  which  are  indeed 
in  the  first  degree,  but  the  children  are  allowed  the  pr^erenc^ 
Godolph.  p.  2.  c.  34.  §1:2  Fern.  125.  Then  follow  brothers, 
grandfathers  {Pre.  Ch.  527 :  1  P.  Wms.  41.)  y  uncles,  or  iie- 
phetvs  (Atk.  455.),  and  the  females  of  each  class  respecdvely ; 
and,  lastly,  cousins.  4thly.  The  half  blood  is  admitted  to 
the  administradon  as  well  as  the  whole ;  for  they  are  of  the 
kindred  of  the  intestate,  and  were  formerly  excluded  from 
inheritances  of  land,  upon  feodal  reasons.  Therefore  the 
brother  of  the  half  blood  shall  exclude  the  unde  of  the  whole 
blood  (1  Vent.  425.)  ;  and  the  ordinary  may  ffrant  administra- 
don to  the  sister  of  the  half,  or  the  brother  of  the  whole  blood, 
at  his  own  discretion.    Alei^n.  86 :  <S/y.  74.    See  po^,  V.  S. 
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5thly.  If  none  of  tlie  kindred  will  take  out  administration,  a 
creditor  may,  bj  custom^  do  it.  Salk.  SS,  6thly,  If  the 
executor  refuses,  or  dies  intestate,  the  administration  may  be 
eranted  to  the  resithuny  Ugaiee,  in  exclusion  of  the  next  of 
kin.  1  SUL  281 :  1  Fen/.  219*  And,  lastly,  the  ordinary  may, 
in  defect  of  all  thes^  commit  administration  (as  he  might  have 
done  before  the  stat.  51  Ed.  S.  c.  11 :  Phwd.  278.)  to  such 
discreet  person  as  he  approves  of:  or  ^m  these  cases,  as  well  as 
in  that  c^  an  executor^s  refusal,  Cro.  EUz.  92.)  may  grant  him 
letters  ad  coUigendum  bona  d^ncti,  which  neither  make  him 
executor  nor  administrator;  his  only  business  being  to  keep 
the  goods  in  his  safe  custody  {WenL  Ch,  14.) ;  and  to  do  other 
acts  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  entitled  to  the  property  of 
the  deceased.  2  InM.  S9S.  If  a  bastard  who  has  no  kindred, 
being  nuUius  jUim*,  or  any  one  else  that  has  no  kindred,  dies 
intestate,  and  without  wife  or  child,  it  hath  formerly  been 
held  (^Salk,  87.)>  that  the  ordinary  might  seise  his  goods,  and 
dispose  of  them  in  piot  usus.  But  the  usual  course  now  is, 
for  some  one  to  procure  letters  patent,  or  other  authority  from 
the  king ;  and  then  the  ordinary,  of  course,  grants  administra- 
tion to  such  appointee  of  the  crown.     8  P.  fvms.  33. 

In  what  cases  and  under  what  drcomstances  administration 
may  be  granted,  upon  securi^  given,  to  persons  not  strictly 
entitled  to  claim  adminiatration^  see  1  Hag,  Ecc.  Rep.  381. 
473.  480.  487. 

IV.  Of  the  DistineHon  tn  Interest  between  Executors  and 
Admmistrators. — The  interest  rested  in  the  executor  by  the 
will  of  the  deceased  may  be  continued  and  kept  alive  by  the 
will  of  the  same  executm:;  so  that  the  executor  of  A.'s 
executor  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  executor  and  repre- 
sentative of  A.  himself  (see  Ed.  3.  st.  5.C.5:  1  Leon,  275.)  ; 
but  the  executor  of  A.'s  administrator,  or  the  administrator  of 
A.'s  executor,  is  not  the  representative  of  A.  Bro.  Abr,  tit. 
Administraior,  7.  For  the  power  of  an  executor  is  founded 
npon  the  special  confidence  and  actual  appointment  of  the 
deceased ;  and  such  executor  is  therefore  allowed  to  transmit 
that  power  to  another,  in  whom  he  hath  ^ual  confidence : 
but  the  administrator  of  A.  is  merely  the  officer  of  the  ordi- 
nary, prescribed  to  him  by  act  of  parliament,  in  whom  the 
deceased  has  repotted  no  trust  at  all;  and  therefore,  on  the 
death  of  that  officer,  it  results  back  to  the  ordinary  to 
i^point  another.  And,  with  regard  to  the  administrator  of  A.'s 
executor,  he  has  clearly  no  privity  or  relation  to  A.,  being 
only  commissioned  to  administer  the  effects  of  the  intestate 
executor,  and  not  of  the  original  testator.  Wherefore,  in  both 
these  cases,  and  whenever  the  course  of  representation  from 
executor  to  executor  is  interrupted  by  any  one  administration, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  to  commit  administration 
afresh  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  not  administered  by  the 
iovmet  executor  or  administrator.  And  this  administrator 
de  bonis  non  is  the  only  legal  representative  of  the  deceased 
in  matters  of  personal  property.  Sty,  225.  But  he  may,  as 
well  as  an  original  admmistrator,  have  only  a  limited  or  special 
administration  committed  to  his  care,  viz,  of  certain  specific  | 
effects,  such  as  a  term  of  years  and  the  like ;  the  rest  being 
committed  to  others.  1  RoL  Ab.  908  :  Godolph.  p.  2.  c.  30 : 
Salk.  36 :  1  New  Abr.  385.  See  also  the  stats,  43  Eliz,  c.  8  : 
SO  Car.  2.  c.  7- 

If  an  executor  dies  before  probate^  such  an  executor's  exe- 
cutor cannot  prove  the  mil,  because  he  is  not  named  therein, 
and  no  one  can  prove  a  will  but  he  who  is  named  executor 
in  it ;  but  if  the  first  executor  had  proved  the  will,  then  his 
^ecutor  mi^t  have  been  executor  to  the  first  testator,  there 
requiring  no  new  probate.     1  Salk.  299. 

Though  an  executor  of  an  executor  may  thus  be  executor  to 
the  first  testator,  yet  he  may  take  upon  him  the  executorship 
of  his  own  testator,  and  refuse  to  intermeddle  with  the  estate 
•of  the  other:  and  if  the  first  executor  refuses  (as  if  he  dies 
before  probate),  his  executor  shall  not  administer  to  the  first 
testator.    Dyer,  372. 


y.  Of  the  Rights,  Power,  and  Duty,  of  Executors  and  Ad^^ 
ministrators. — The  rights,  power,  duty,  and  office,  of  executors 
and  administrators  in  general  are  very  much  the  same ;  ex- 
cepting, first,  that  the  executor  is  bound  to  perform  a  will, 
which  an  administrator  is  not,  unless  where  a  testament  is 
annexed  to  his  administration;  and  then  he  differs  still  less 
from  an  executor:  and,  secondly,  that  an  executor  may  do 
many  acts  before  he  proves  the  will  {fVentw.  c.  3.):  but 
an  administrator  may  do  nothing  till  letters  of  administration 
are  issued;  for  the  former  derives  his  power  from  the  will, 
and  not  from  the  probate;  the  latter  owes  his  entirely  to  the 
appointment  of  the  ordinary.     Com,  51, 

The  property  of  a  deceased  person  vests  in  his  executor  Jrom 
the  time  of  his  death;  in  an  administrator  Jrom  the  time  of  the 
grant  of  the  letters  of  administration,  5  B,Si-  A,  7l4f.  But 
with  respect  to  any  interest  arising  out  of  land,  the  law  is 
altered  by  the  recent  statute  of  limitation  (3  and  4  ^.  4. 
c.  27.),  which  by  §  6.  enacts,  "  that  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act,  an  administrator  claiming  the  estate  or  interest  of  the 
deceased  person  of  whose  chattels  he  shall  be  appointed  admi- 
nistrator, shall  be  deemed  to  claim  as  if  there  had  been  no 
interval  o(  time  between  the  death  of  such  deceased  person  and 
the  grant  of  the  letters  of  administration." 

1.  Of  Executor  de  son  tort. — If  a  stranger  takes  upon  him  to 
act  as  executor,  without  any  just  authority  (as  by  intermeddling 
with  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  5  Rep,  33^  34.  and  many  other 
transactions,  Wentw.  c.  14:  st,  43  £/tz.  c,  8.) ;  he  is  called  in 
law  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong  (de  son  tort),  and  is  liable  to  all 
the  trouble  of  an  executorship,  without  any  of  the  profits  or  ad- 
vantages :  but  merely  doing  acts  of  necessity  or  humanity,  as 
locking  up  the  goods,  or  buryine  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  will 
not  amount  to  such  an  intermeddling  as  will  charge  a  man  as  ex- 
ecutor of  his  own  wrong.  Dyer,  iG6,  Such  a  one  cannot  bring 
any  action  himself  in  right  of  the  deceased  (Bro,  Abr,  tit.  Admi- 
nistrator, 8.),  but  actions  may  be  brought  against  him.  And  in 
all  actions  by  creditors  against  such  an  officious  intruder,  he 
shall  be  named  an  executor  generally  (5  Rep,  31.);  for  the 
most  obvious  conclusion  which  strangers  can  form  from  his 
conduct  is,  that  he  hath  a  will  of  the  deceased,  wherein  he  is 
named  executor,  but  hath  not  yet  taken  probate  thereof. 
12  Mod.  471-  He  is  chargeable  with  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
so  far  as  assets  come  into  his  hands.  Dyer,  l6'6.  And  as 
against  creditors  in  general,  shall  be  allowed  all  payments 
made  to  any  other  creditor  in  the  same  or  superior  degree 
(I  Chan,  Cas,  33,),  himself  only  excepted ;  in  which  he  differs 
from  a  rightful  executor.  5  Rep,  30 :  Moor,  527.  And 
though,  as  against  the  rightful  executor  or  administrator,  he 
cannot  plead  such  payment,  yet  it  shall  be  allowed  him  in 
mitigation  of  damages  (12  Mod,  441.  471.)  >  unless,  perhaps, 
upon  a  deficiency  of  assets,  whereby  the  rightful  executor  may 
be  prevented  from  satisfying  his  own  debt.     Wentw,  c.  14. 

When  there  is  a  rightful  executor,  and  a  stranger  possesses 
himself  of  the  testator's  goods,  without  doing  any  further  act 
as  executor,  he  is  not  an  executor  de  son  tort,  but  a  trespasser. 
Dyer,  105:  RoL  Ab.  918.  See  5  Rep,  82.  An  executor  of 
his  own  wrong  may  be  sued  as  executor;  and  he  shall  be  sued 
for  legacies  as  well  as  a  rightful  executor.  Noy,  13.  Though 
an  executor  de  son  tort  cannot  maintain  any  suit  or  action, 
because  he  cannot  produce  any  will  to  justify  it,  yet  he  will  be 
severely  punished  for  a  false  plea ;  for  in  such  case  the  execu- 
tion shall  be  awarded  for  the  whole  debt,  though  he  meddled 
with  a  thing  of  very  small  value.     Noy,  69' 

What  acts  make  a  person  liable  as  executor  de  soft  tort  is  a 
question  of  law;  the  jury  are  to  say  whether  the  acts  be 
sufficiently  proved.  The  slightest  circumstance  of  intermed- 
dling with  the  testator's  goods  will  constitute  a  person  an 
executor  de  son  tort.    2  Term  Rep.  K.  B,  97.  597. 

Debt  was  brought  against  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong, 
who  pleaded  that  he  never  was  executor,  nor  administered  as 
such ;  it  was  held,  not  to  be  material  whether  he  had  assets 
or  no,  but  to  prove  that  he  had  administered  any  thing  was^ 
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^oueK ;  for  this  would  make  faim  chargeable  with  the  debt : 
but  u  he  had  not  pleaded  falsely,  he  would  have  been  liaUe 
for  no  more  than  the  ralue  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased. 
Style,  120. 

If  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong  possesses  himself  of  goods, 
and  afterwards  administration  is  granted  him,  he  may,  by 
virtue  thereof,  retain  goods  for  his  own  debt.  5  Rep,  30. 
And  where  a  man  took  possession  of  an  intestate's  goods 
wrongfully,  and  sold  them  to  another,  and  then  took  out  admi- 
nistration, it  was  adjudged  that  the  sale  was  good  by  relation. 
Moor,  126".  An  executor  de  soti  tort  shall  be  allowed  in  equity 
all  such  pa3rments  which  a  rightful  executor  ought  to  have 
paid.  2  Chanc.  Rep,  S3.  See  further,  past,  VI.  2.  and  this 
Diet.  tit.  Devastavit, 

Where  an  executor  obtained  a  probate  of  a  will,  with  notice 
that  the  testator  had  made  a  subsequent  will,  appointing 
another  executor,  and  he  acted  by  taking  possession  of  the 
testator's  effects,  the  executor  under  the  second  will  who  had 
obtained  probate  may  maintain  trover  fWr  the  effects  so  taken 
|)osses8ion  of.     1  D.  <5-  JR.  409:  S.  C.  5  B.  i^  A,  744. 

A  creditor  of  an  intestate,  who  received  goods  of  the  intes- 
tate after  his  death  from  his  widow,  in  payment  of  the  debt, 
cannot  protect  his  possession  against  an  action  of  trover  by  the 
lawful  administrator,  upon  the  ground  of  such  delivery  having 
been  made  by  one  who  had,  by  such  intermeddling,  made 
herself  executrix  de  son  tort ;  no  fact  appearing  to  give  colour 
to  having  acted  in  the  character  of  executrix,  except  the  single 
act  of  wrong  complained  of,  in  which  the  defendant  partici- 
-pated.  Qtn.  How  far  any  payment  by  an  executor  de  son  tort 
to  a  creditor  can  be  set  up  as  a  bar  to  an  action  of  trover  by 
lawful  executor,  &c. ;  though  if  it  be  such  as  the  latter  would 
have  been  bound  to  make,  it  shall  be  recouped  in  damages. 
Mountjord  v.  Gibson,  4  East,  441. 

An  executor  de  son  tort  cannot  discharge  himself  from  an 
action  brought  by  a  creditor,  by  delivering  over  the  efiects  to 
the  rightful  executor  ctfter  the  action  is  brought.  3  Term  Rep, 
K,  B.  587 :  2  H,  Blackst.  18. 

Nor  can  he  retain  for  his  own  debt,  of  a  higher  nature,  by 
consent  of  the  rightful  executor,  given  after  the  bringing  of  the 
action  by  the  creditor.     3  Term  Rep,  587* 

Although  a  person  cannot  be  charged  as  an  executor  de 
son  tort  while  he  acts  under  a  power  of  attorney  made  to 
him  by  one  of  several  executors  who  have  proved  the  will, 
yet  if  he  continue  to  act  after  the  death  of  such  executor,  he 
may  be  charged  as  executor  de  son  tort,  though  he  act  under 
the  advice  of  another  of  the  executors  who  has  not  proved. 
Cottle  V.  Aldrich,  Term  Rep,  K,  B,  Tr,  55  G,  S,  175. 

2.  Of  burying  the  Deceased. — The  executor  or  administrator 
must  bury  the  deceased  in  a  manner  suitaUe  to  the  estates 
which  he  leaves  behind  him.  Necessary  funeral  expences  are 
allowed,  previous  to  all  other  debts  and  charges ;  but  if  the 
executor  or  administrator  be  extravagant,  it  is  a  species  of 
devastation  or  waste  of  the  substance  of  the  deceased ;  and 
shall  only  be  prejudicial  to  himself,  and  not  to  the  creditors 
or  legatees  of  the  deceased.  Salk,  196:  Godolph,  p,  2. 
c.  26.  $  2.  See  post^  VL  2.  and  this  Diet  tit  Devastavit, 
Funeral, 

If  they  neglect  to  give  orders  for  the  fbneral,  and  have 
sufficient  assets  for  that  purpose,  they  are  liaUe  upon  an 
implied  promise  to  the  person  who  furnishes  the  funeral  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  testator's  degree  and  drcumttances. 
3  Campb,  298. 

3.  Proving  the  WiU. — The  executor  or  adminbtrator  durante 
ndnore  astute,  or  durante  absentid,  or  cum  testamento  annexo, 
must  prove  the  will  of  the  deceased ;  which  is  done  either  in 
common  form,  which  is  only  upon  his  own  oath  before  the 
ordinary,  or  his  surro^te ;  or  per  testes,  in  more  solemn  form 
of  law,  in  case  the  vdidi^  of  the  will  be  disputed.  Godolph, 
p.  1.  c.  20.  §  4.  When  the  will  is  so  proved,  the  original  must 
oe  deposited  in  the  registry  of  the  ordinary ;  and  a  copy  thereof, 
in  parchment,  is  made  out  under  the  teal  of  the  ordinary^  and 


delivered  to  the  executor  or  administrator,  together  with  a  ceN 
tificate  of  its  having  been  proved  before  him;  all  which 
together  is  usually  styled  the  probate.  By  stat.  37  G.  3.  c,  90. 
the  executor  must  take  probate  within  six  months  on  penalty 
of  50/.     See  tit.  Probate^ 

If  there  are  many  executors  of  a  will,  and  one  of  them  only 
proves  the  will,  and  takes  upon  him  the  executorship,  it  is 
sufficient  for  all  of  them ;  but  the  rest  after  may  join  with 
him,  and  intermeddle  with  the  testator's  estate ;  but  if  they 
all  of  them  refuse  the  executorship,  none  of  them  will  ever 
afterwards  be  admitted  to  prove  the  will ;  the  ordinary,  in 
this  case,  grants  administration  with  the  will  annexed.  9  Rep^ 
37:   1  Rep.  113:  Per^.  485. 

An  executor  may  refuse  an  executorship ;  but  the  refusal 
ought  to  be  before  the  ordinary :  if  an  executor  be  summoned 
to  accept  or  refuse  the  executorship,  and  he  doth  not  appear 
on  the  summons,  and  prove  the  will,  the  court  may  grant 
administration,  &c  which  shall  be  good  in  law  till  suck 
executor  hath  proved  the  will ;  but  no  nan  can  be  compelled 
to  take  on  him  the  executorship,  unless  he  hath  intermeddled 
with  the  estate.  1  Leon,  154 :  Cro.  Eliz.  858.  Where  there 
are  several  executors,  and  they  all  refuse,  none  of  them  riiall 
administer  afterwards ;  but  if  there  is  a  refusal  by  one,  aad 
the  other  proves  the  will,  the  refusing  executor  may  administer 
when  he  will  during  the  life  of  his  co-executor.  1  Rep,  2t. 
If  there  is  but  one  executor,  and  he  administer,  he  cannot 
refuse  afterwards ;  and  if  once  he  refuse  he  cannot  administer 
afVerwards.  Thus,  where  a  testaUnr  being  possessed  of  landi^ 
&c  for  a  term  of  years,  devised  the  same  to  the  Chief  Justice 
Catline,  and  made  him  executor,  and  died;  afterwards  the 
executor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court, 
intimating  that  he  could  not  attend  the  exeeutorship,  and 
desiring  mm  to  grant  administration  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
deceased,  which  was  done  accordingly;  and  i^W  this  the 
executor  entered  on  the  lands,  and  granted  the  tena  to 
another ;  it  was  adjudged  void,  because  the  letter  whi(^  he 
wrote  was  a  sufficient  refusal ;  and  he  may  not  after  refusal 
take  upon  him  the  executorship*    Moor,  272. 

An  executor,  titer  a  caveat  entered  against  the  will»  took 
the  usual  oath  of  an  executor,  and  afterwards  refused  to  prove 
the  will;  and  it  was  held,  that  having  taken  the  oath  of 
executor,  the  court  could  not  admit  him  to  refuse  afterwaxdi^ 
but  ought  to  grant  probate  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  c&veat, 
on  another's  contesting  for  the  administration,  &c.  1  Vent* 
335. 

As  the  testator  has  thou^t  the  executor  appointed  a  proper 
person  to  be  intrusted  with  his  affairs,  the  ordinary  cannot 
adjudge  him  disabled  or  incapax;  but  a  mandamus  shall  issue 
from  B.  R.  for  the  ordinary  to  grant  probate  of  the  will,  and 
admit  the  executor,  if  he  lefuae  him :  neither  ean  the  odBnaiy 
insist  upon  security  from  the  executor,  as  the  testator  has 
thought  him  able  and  qualiOed.     1  Salk,  299« 

And  although  an  executor  becomes  bankrupt,  yet  it  is  said 
the  ordinary  cannot  g^nt  administration  to  anctther:  but  if 
an  executor  become  non  compos,  the  Spirituid  Court  aaj 
commit  adnunistration  for  this  natural  disability.  1  Stdk.  307. 
If  an  executor  takes  foods  of  the  testator^s,  and  convert  them 
to  his  own  use ;  or  if  he  either  receive  or  pay  debts  of  the 
testator,  or  give  bond  for  payment;  make  acquittances  te 
them,  or  demand  the  testator's  debts  as  executor;  or  give 
away  the  goods  of  the  testator,  &c,  these  are  an  admimstr»- 
tion,  so  that  he  cannot  afterwards  refuse  the  exeeutorship : 
and  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  wife  of  the  testator  taie 
more  apparel  than  is  necessary,  it  is  an  administration*  Qfis* 
Ex.  39. 

It  is  usual  when  there  is  a  contest  about  a  will,  or  when  the 
right  of  administration  comes  in  question,  to  enter  a  caveat  in 
the  Spiritual  Court,  which,  by  their  law,  is  said  to  stand  in 
force  for  three  months.  Godd]^%5%i  GoUsb.  119:  2  Bsl. 
Rep,  6 :  Cro.  Jac,  463,  464. 

but  it  is  said  that  our  law  takes  no  notice  of  a  cavet^  aad 
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that  it  is  but  a  mere  oanttooaiy  act  done  by  a  stranger,  to  pre- 
vent the  ordinary  from  doing  wrong ;  and  that,  therefore,  if 
administration  be  granted  pending  a  caveat,  this  is  valid  In  our 
law,  though,  by  the  law  in  the  Sf^tual  Court,  it  may  be  such 
an  irregularity  as  will  be  sufficient  to  repeal  it.  I  RoL  Rep. 
191 :  Cro.  Joe.  463:  2  RoL  Rep.  6. 

In  default  of  any  will,  the  perscm  entitled  to  be  administrator 
must  also,  at  this  period,  take  out  letters  of  administration 
under  the  seal  of  the  ordinary ;  whereby  an  executorial  power 
to  collect  and  administer,  that  is,  dispose  of  the  goods  of  the 
deceased,  is  vested  in  him :  and  he  must,  by  stat.  22  and  23 
Car.  2.  c.  10.  enter  into  a  bond  with  sureties  faithfully  to 
execute  his  trust.     If  all  the  goods  of  the  deceased  lie  within 
the  same  jurisdiction,  a  probate  before  the  ordinary,  or  an 
administration  granted  by  him,  are  the  only  proper  ones:  but 
if  the  deceased  had  bona  noiabiUa,  or  chattels  to  the  value  of 
a  hundred  shillings,  in  two  distinct  dioceses  or  jurisdictions, 
then  the  will  must  be  proved,  or  administration  taken  out, 
before  the  metropditan  of  the  province,  by  way  of  special 
prerogative.     4  InM.  335.     Hence  the  courts,  where  the 
validity  of  such  wills  are  tried,  and  the  offices  where  they  are 
roistered,  are  called  the  prerogative  courts,  and  the  prerogative 
offices,  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbuiy  and  York.     Lynedewode, 
^ho  Nourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  was 
official  to  Archbishop Chichele,  interprets  these  hundred  shillings 
to  signify  soHdog  legates;  of  whidi  he  tells  us  seventy-two 
amounted  to  a  pound  of  gold,  which  in  his  time  was  valued  at 
fifty  nobles,  or  l&.  I3s.  id.     He  therefore  computes  {ProDinc 
I,  3.  t  13.)  that  the  hundred  shillings,  which  constituted  bona 
noiabiUa,  were  then  equal  in  current  money  to  23/.  3s.  Old. 
This  will  account  for  what  is  said  in  our  ancient  books,  that 
bona  notabUia  in  the  diocese  of  London  (4  Inst.  335  :  Godolpk. 
p.  2.  c.  22.),  and  indeed  every  where  e^  (Plowd.  281.),  were 
of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  6y  composition :  for,  if  we  pursue 
the  calculations  of  Lynedewode  to  their  full  extent,  ainl  con- 
sider that  a  pound  of  gdd  is  now  almost  equal  to  an  hundred 
and  fifty  noUes,  we  shall  extend  the  present  amount  of  bona 
notabUia  to  nearly  70/.     But  the  makers  of  th^  canons  of  1603 
understood  this  ancient  rule  to  be  meant  of  the  shillings  cur- 
rent in  the  reign  of  James  I.,   and  have  therefore  mrected 
J  Can.  92.),  that  five  pounds  shall  for  the  futilre  be  the  stan- 
ard  of  bona  notabilia  /  so  as  to  make  the  probate  fall  within 
the  archiepisoopal  prerogative,  which    prerogative  (prcfperlj 
understood)  is  gronnded  upon  this  reasonable  ronndation :  that 
as  the  bishops  themselves  were  originally  the  administrators 
to  all  intestates  in  their  own  diocese,  and  as  the  present  admi- 
nistrators are  in  efiect  no  other  than  their  officers  or  substitutes, 
it  was  imposjdble  for  the  Inshops,  or  those  who  acted  under 
them,  to  collect  any  goods  of  the  deceased,  other  than  audi  as 
lay  within  their  own  dioceses,  beyond  which  their  episcopal 
authority  extends  not.     But  it  would  be  extremely  ^x)uble- 
some,  if  as  many  administrations  were  to  be  gpinted  as  there 
are  dioceses  within  which  the  deceased  had  bona  notabiHa ; 
besides  the  uncertainty  which  creditors  and  legatees  would  be 
at  in  case  different  administrators  were  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  fund  out  of  which  their  demands  were  to  be  paid.     A 
prerogative  is  therefore  very  prudently  vested  in  the  metropo- 
litan of  each  province,  to  make  in  such  cases  one  administratioii 
serve  for  all. 

Probate  in  the  court  of  the  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  to 
whom  the  bishop  granted  full  power  to  prove  the  wills  of  all 
persons  deceased  within  the  archdeaconry,  was  held  good, 
the  testator  having  died  within  the  archdeaconry,  although 
he  was  possessed  of  a  term  of  years  lying  within-  another 
ardideaconry  in  the  same  diocese.  R,  v.  Yonge,  Term  Rep. 
K.  B.  E.  56  G.  3. 119. 

Where  a  party  dies  any  where  out  of  the  province,  and  has 
bona  notabiUa  only  in  one  diocese,  not  in  several,  it  seems  for- 
merly to  have  been  thought  that  a  prerogative  probate  was 
necessary ;  but  it  is  now  settled  that  in  sucn  case  the  Bishop's 
Court  and  the  Prerogative  Court  have  concurrent  jurisdiction. 


and  a  probate  from  either  is  sufficient     ScarkU  v.  The  Bishop 
(^Ijmdon,  1  Haggard  R.  626.     Where  one  dies  possessed  of 
bona  notabilia  in  a  diocese,  and  also  in  a  peculiar  within  that 
diocese,  or  in  several  peculiars  within  the  same  diocese,  in  that 
case  probate  shall  not  be  ^nmted^by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^ 
but  by  the  metropolitan,  inasmuch  as  they  are  exempt  from 
ordinary  jurisdiction.      3  PkilL  R.  247.      In  a  recent  case 
the  testator  appointed  several  executors,  by  some  of  whom 
the  will  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury* 
The  survivor  of  the  executors  di^,  having  made  a  will  and 
appointed  executors,  who  proved  it  in  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Llandaff,  and  no  where  else,  their  testat^ir  not  having  bona 
notabilia  out  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Sir  John  Leach,  M.  R., 
held  that  this  probate  was  sufficient  to  render  the  executors  oi 
the  surviving  executor  representatives  of  the  original  testator. 
Fowler  v.  Rtchards,  5  Russell  R.  39*  As  to  what  sort  of  things 
are  bona  notabilia,  see  Williams  on  Executors,  I77.     Goods 
which  a  testator  has  about  him  when  he  dies  in  itinere  are  not 
bona  notabUia  to  render  a  prerogative  probate  necessaiy.    Doe 
V.  Ovetts,  %  B.Sf  Ad.  423. 

4.  Making  Inventory. — The  executor  ot  administrator  is  to 
make  an  inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  chattds,  whether  in 
possession  or  actiim  of  the  deo^tsed,  which  he  is  to  deliver  in 
to  the  ordinary  upon  oath,  if  thereunto  lawfully  required. 
StaL  21  H.  8.  c.  5.  By  stat.  1  Jac.  2.  c.  I7.  §  6.  no  adminis- 
trator shall  be  cited  into  court  to  raider  an  account  of  the 
personal  estate  oi  his  intestate,  otherwise  than  by  an  inventory 
thereof,  unless  at  the  instance  of  some  person  in  behalf  of  a 
minor,  or  having  a  demand  out  of  such  estate,  as  a  creditor,  or 
next  of  kin ;  nor  shall  be  compellable  to  account  before  any 
ordinary  or  judge  empowered  by  the  act  of  22  and  23  Car.  2. 
c.  10.  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid.  9  Rep.  30:  2  Itist.  6OO; 
Raym.  407. 

5.  Collecting  the  Goods, — He  is  to  collect  all  the  goods  and 
ohatt^  so  inventoried;  and  to  that  end  he  has  very  large 
powers  and  interests  conferred  on  him  by  law,  being  the  repre«> 
sentative  of  the  deceased  (Co.  Lit.  209.) ;  and  having  the  same 
property  in  his  goods  as  the  principal  had  when  living,  and  the 
same  remedies  to  recover  them.  And  if  there  be  two  or  more 
executors,  a  sale  or  release  by  one  oi  them  shall  be  good  against 
all  the  rest.  Dyer.  23:  Cro.  EUz.  347:  Sid.  33:  BrownL 
183.  Unless  such  release  be  obtained  by  fraud.  Moor,  620 : 
Cro.  EUz.  318:  2  Leon.  209.  But  in  case  of  administrators 
it  is  otherwise.  1  Atk.  460.  Whatever  is  so  recovered  that 
is  of  a  saleable  nature,  and  may  be  converted  into  ready  money, 
is  called  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator, 
that  is,  sufficient  or  enough  (from  the  French  assez)  to  make 
him  chargeable  to  a  creditor  or  legatee,  so  far  as  such  goods 
and  chattds  extend.  Whatever  assets  so  come  to  his  hands,  he 
may  convert  into  ready  money,  to  answer  the  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  him.  See  6  Rep,  47 :  Co.  Lit.  374.  In 
actions  against  executors  the  jury  must  find  assets  to  what 
value,  for  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  only  according  to  the  value 
of  assets  found.  1  RoL  Rep.  58.  As  to  real  assets  by  descent, 
see  this  Diet.  tits.  Assets,  Real  Estate. 

The  chattels,  real  and  personal,  of  the  testator  coming  to 
the  executor,  are  leases  for  years,  rent  due,  com  growing  and 
cut,  grass  cut  and  severed,  &c,  cattle,  money,  plate,  household 
goods,  &c.  Co.  Lit,  118:  Ihier.  130.  537.  An  executor 
having  a  lease  for  years  of  land  in  right  of  the  deceased,  if  he 
purchase  the  fee,  whereby  the  lease  is  extinct,  yet  this  lease 
shall  continue  to  be  assets,  as  to  the  creditors  and  legatees. 
1  Rep.  87 :  Bro.  Lease,  63.  Though  a  plantation  be  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  yet,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  a  chattel  in 
the  hands  of  executors  to  pay  debts.  1  Vent.  353.  The 
executor  is  not  only  entitled  to  all  personal  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  testator,  of  what  nature  soever  they  are,  but  they  are 
also  accounted  to  be  in  his  possession,  though  they  are  not 
actually  so :  for  he  may  maintain  an  action  asainst  any  one 
who  detains  them  fVom  him :  he  is  likewise  entitled  to  things 
in  action ;  as  ri^t  of  execution  on  a  judgment,  bond,  statute 
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&C.  Also  to  money  awarded  on  arbitration,  where  the  party 
dies  before  the  day,  &c  Co.  Lit.  209  *•  2  VenL  249 :  1  Danv. 
Abr.  549. 

If  goods  of  the  testator  are  kept  from  the  executor,  he 
may  sue  for  them  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  or  at  common  law  ; 
and  if  one  seised  of  a  messuage  in  fee,  &c.  hath  goods  in  the 
house,  and  makes  a  will  and  executors,  and  dies,  the  execu- 
tors may  enter  into  the  house,  and  carry  away  the  goods. 
Lii(.  60.  An  executor  may,  in  convenient  time  after  the 
testator's  death,  enter  into  a  house  descended  to  the  heir^  for 
removing  and  carrying  away  the  goods,  so  as  the  door  be 
open,  or  the  key  be  in  the  door.  Qffic*  Exec,  8.  He  may  take 
the  goods  and  chattels  to  himself,  or  give  power  to  another 
to  seije  them  for  him.  9  R^'  38.  If  an  executor  with  his 
own  goods  redeem  the  goods  of  the  testator;  or  pays  the 
testator's  debts,  &c.,  the  goods  of  the  testator  shall,  for  so 
much,  be  changed  into  the  proper  goods  of  the  executor. 
Jenk.  Cent,  188. 

Where  a  man  by  will  devises  that  his  lands  shall  be  sold  for 
payment  of  debts,  his  executors  shall  sell  the  land,  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  pay  the  debts.  2  Leon,  c.  276.  And  if  lands  are 
devised  to  executors  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  testator *s 
debts,  those  executors  that  act  in  the  executorship,  or  that  will 
sell,  may  do  it  without  the  others.  Co.  Lit.  113.  By  stat. 
21  H.  8.  c.  4.  bargains  and  sales  of  lands,  &c.  devised  to  be 
sold  by  executors,  shall  be  as  good,  if  made  by  such  of  the 
executors  only  as  take  upon  them  the  execution  of  the  will,  as 
if  all  the  executors  had  joined  in  the  sale.  If  lands  are  thus 
devised  to  pay  debts,  a  surviving  executor  may  sell  them. 

As  to  cases  where  executors  take  only  a  power  or  authority 
to  sell,  and  not  an  interest  in  the  land,  and  what  powers  sur- 
vive, see  Sugden  on  Powers. 

6.  Paying  the  Debts  in  due  Order  qf  Priority, — The  executor 
or  administrator  must  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  In  pay- 
ment of  debts  he  must  observe  the  rules  of  priority ;  otherwise, 
on  deficiency  of  assets,  if  he  pay  those  of  a  lower  degree  first, 
he  must  answer  those  of  a  higher  out  of  his  own  estate.  And, 
first,  he  must  pay  all  funeral  charges,  and  the  expenses  of 
proving  the  will,  and  the  like.  The  costs  of  a  suit  in  equity 
are  to  be  considered  as  expenses  in  administering  the  estate, 
and  are  the  great  charge  upon  the  estate  whether  administered 
in  or  out  of  court.  1  Sim.  S^  Stu.  46]  :  and  see  4  Madd.  46 1. 491. 
Secondly,  debts  due  to  the  king  on  record  or  specialty.  1  And. 
129.  See  Williams  on  Executors^  p.  652.  Thirdly,  such  debts 
as  are  by  particular  statutes  to  be  preferred  to  all  others; 
money  due  upon  poor  rates,  (stat.  17  G.  2.  c.  38.);  fbr  let- 
ters to  the  Post-office  (9  Anncy  c.  10.) ;  moneys  due  to  friendly 
societies  from  their  officers;  see  10  G.  4.  c.  56.  {  20.  the 
act  consolidating  the  laws  as  to  these  societies ;  moneys  due 
to  paving  commissioners  from  their  treasurers  or  solicitors 
(57  O.  3.  c.  29-  §  51),  and  some  others.  Fourthly,  debts 
of  record;  as  judgments  (docketed  according  to  the  stat. 
4  and  5  W.ScM.c.  20),  statutes,  and  recognizances.  4  Rep.  60 : 
Cro.  Car.  303.  Sec  nilliams  on  Executors,  p.  657.  as  to  what 
are  and  are  not  judgment  debts  entitled  to  priority.  Fifthly, 
debts  due  on  special  contracts ;  as  for  rent  (for  which  the  lessor 
has  often  a  better  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  by  distraining) ; 
or  upon  bonds,  covenants,  and  the  like,  under  seal.  fVentw.  c.  12. 

Lastly,  debts  on  simple  contracts,  viz.  upon  notes  unsealed 
and  verbal  promises.  Amone  these  simple  contracts,  servants' 
wages  are  by  some  (1  RoL  Ab.  927.)  with  reason  preferred  to 
any  other :  and  so  stood  the  ancient  law  according  to  Bracton 
(lib.  2.  c.  26.)  and  Fleia  (b.  2.  c.  56.  §  10.);  and  see  2  Black. 
Com.  511  i  WiUiams  on  Executors,  674.  Among  debts  of 
equal  degree  the  executor  or  administrator  is  allowed  to  pay 
himself  nrst,  by  retaining  in  his  hands  so  much  as  his  debt 
amounts  to.  10  Mod.  4961  If  a  creditor  constitutes  his  debtor 
his  executor,  this  is  a  release  or  discharge  of  the  debt,  whether 
the  executor  acts  or  not  (Plowd.  164 :  Salk.  299.),  provided 
there  be  assets  sufficient  to  pay  the  testator's  debts :  for  though 
the  discharge  of  the  debt  shall  take  place  of  all  legacies,  yet 


it  were  unfair  to  defraud  the  testator's  creditors  of  their  just 
debts  by  a  release  which  is  absolutely  voluntary.  Salk.  308  i 
1  Rol.  Ab.  921:  5  Rep.  30:  8  Rep.  136.  But  if  a  person 
dies  intestate,  and  the  ordinary  commits  administration  to  a 
debtor,  the  debt  is  not  thereby  extinguished,  for  he  comes  in 
only  by  the  act  of  law,  not  by  the  act  of  the  party.  5  Rep.  lS6t 
1  Salk.  306.  See  also  1  Cha.  Rep.  292 :  Moor.  855 :  HuU  128. 

A  debt  on  a  judgment  against  a  testator  or  intestate  (not 
docketed)  is  put  by  the  statute  on  a  level  with  simple  contract, 
debts.    6  Tertn  Rep.  384. 

A  debt  on  judgment,  not  docketed  according  to  the  direc« 
tions  of  stat.  4  and  5  W.  Sf  M.  c.  20.  is  by  that  act  put  pn  a 
level  with  simple  contract  debts;  and,  therefore,  such  judgment 
cannot  be  pleaded  by  an  executor,  to  an  action  on  a  simple  con- 
tract ;  and  on  a  plea  of  plenS  adndnistravit  to  debt  on  such  a 
judgment,  the  executor  may  give  in  evidence  payment  of 
specialty  debts,  which  exhausted  all  the  effects.  6  Term  Rep. 
K.  B.  384 :  1  Bos.  ^  PulL  307. 

A.  being  indebted  in  his  individual  capacity  to  a  house  in 
trade,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  partner,  in  a  sum  of  money, 
the  amount  of  which  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  cove- 
nanted to  pay  the  firm  all  his  then  debts,  and  such  other  debts 
as  should  subsequently  accrue.  A.  died  without  having  satisfied 
the  original  debt,  and  bavins  contracted  a  further  debt  after 
the  execution  of  the  deed.  His  executors,  two  of  whom  were 
partners  in  the  house  of  trade,  were  not  allowed  to  plead  either 
of  these  debts  as  an  outstanding  specialty  debt«  or  by  way  of 
retainer.  De  Tastet  v.  Shaw,  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  Tr.  53  G.  3. 
664. 

If  no  suit  Ls  commenced  against  him,  the  executor  may  pay 
any  one  creditor  in  equal  degree  his  whole  debt ;  though  he  has 
nothing  left  for  the  rest,  for  without  a  suit  commenced,  the 
executor  has  no  legal  notice  of  the  debt.  Dyer,  32 :  2  Leon.  60 ; 
3  Bam.  ^  Cres.  322. 

Pending  a  bill  in  equity  against  an  executor,  he  may  pay  any 
other  debt  of  a  higher  nature,  or  of  as  high  a  nature,  where  be 
has  legal  assets:  but  where  there  b  a  ^nal  decree  against  an 
executor,  if  he  pays  a  bond,  it  is  a  mis-payment ;  for  a  decree 
is  in  nature  of  a  judgment.  2  Salk.  507 >  And  after  a  decree 
to  account  in  a  suit  by  a  creditor  on  behalf  of  himself  and  of 
all  other  creditors,  the  executor  cannot  pay  a  creditor  in  pre- 
ference, for  this  is  in  nature  of  a  judgment  for  all  the  creditors ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  after  a  decree  to  account  in  a  suit  by  a 
creditor  for  himself  alone.     See  fVilliams  on  Executors^  p.  662. 

If  there  be  several  debts  due  on  several  bonds  from  the  tes- 
tator,  his  executor  may  pay  which  bond  debt  he  pleases,  except 
an  action  of  debt  is  actually  commenced  against  him  upon  one 
of  those  bonds;  and  in  such  case,  if,  pending  an  action, 
another  bond  creditor  brings  another  action  against  him,  before 
judgment  obtained  by  either  of  them,  he  may  prefer  which  he 
will,  by  confessing  a  judgment  to  one,  and  paying  him ;  which 
judgment  he  may  plead  in  bar  to  the  other  action.  Faugh.  39* 
See  Sid.  21.  The  usual  way  is,  if  there  is  time,  and  an 
executor  or  administrator  is  desirous  of  preferring  another 
creditor  of  equal  desree  with  him  who  sues,  instantly,  before 
plea,  to  confess  a  judgment,  and  then  plead  it  with  a  pleni 
administravit  ultra.  And  even  after  an  executor  has  pleaded 
the  general  issue  he  may  confess  a  judgment  and  pl^d  it  at 
Nisi  Prius  puis  darrein  continuance.  5  Taunt.  833.  665: 
3  Bam,  4*  Cres.  317*  And  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  creditor 
to  whom  judgment  is  confessed  should  have  taken  out  process. 
1  Maule  4*  S.  408.  And  equity  will  not  interpose  to  prevent 
such  a  preference.  3  Ves,  Sf  Bea,  53.  And  an  executor  de 
son  tort  may,  after  action  brought  by  a  single  contract  creditor, 
pay  a  specialty  debt  and  plead  the  payment  in  bar  of  that 
action.     Opennam  v.  Clapp,  2  Bam.  Sp  Ad.  309. 

If  judgment  for  100/.  is  suffered,  and  the  plaintiff^  compounds 
for  60/.,  the  judgment  for  the  whole  sum  ihali  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  off*  other  creditors.  8  Rep.  1 33.  Judgments  are  not 
to  be  kept  on  foot  by  fraud.     Sid.  230 :  1  Vent.  76. 

On  a  set.  fac.  against  an  executor,  he  cannot  plead  fully 
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administered,  but  must  plead  specially  that  no  goods  of  the 
testator  came  to  his  hands  whereby  he  might  discharge  the 
debt ;  for  he  may  have  fully  administered,  and  yet  be  liable  to 
the  debt,  where  goods  of  the  testator's  afterwards  come  to  his 
hands.  1  LiL  56*8 :  Cro*  Eliz.  575.  In  scire  facias  against 
executors,  upon  a  judgment  against  their  testator,  they  pleaded 
^ene  adminisiravU,  by  paying  debts  upon  bonds  ante  noiiliam. 
It  was  adjudged  no  plea;  for  at  their  peril  they  ought  to  take 
notice  of  debts  upon  record,  and  first  pay  them ;  and  though 
the  recovery  be  in  another  county  than  that  where  the  testator 
lived :  but  where  an  action  is  brought  against  executors  in 
another  county  than  where  they  live,  and  they  not  knowing 
thereof,  pay  debts  upon  specialty,  it  is  good.     Cro.  Eliz.  793. 

-Where  day  of  payment  is  past,  the  penalty  of  a  bond  is  the 
sam  due  at  law ;  but  where  the  day  of  payment  is  not  come, 
the  sum  in  the  condition  is  the  debt,  and  the  executor  cannot 
cover  the  assets  any  further.  The  Bank  of  England  v.  Morrice, 
Widow :  Ca.  Temp.  Hard.  228. 

A  bill  may  be  exhibited  in  the  Chancery  against  an  executor, 
to  discover  the  testator's  personal  estate;  and  thereupon  he 
diall  be  decreed  to  pay  debts  and  legacies.  Ab.  Ca.  Eq.  238. 
If  a  person  being  executor,  and  his  testator  greatly  indebted, 
be  desirous  to  pay  the  assets  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and  that  his 
payments  may  not  be  afterwards  questioned,  he  may  bring 
a  bill  in  equity  against  all  the  testator's  creditors,  in  order  that 
they  may,  if  they  will,  contest  each  other's  debt«  and  dispute 
who  ought  to  be  preferred  in  payment.     2  Vem.  87* 

A  debt  devised  by  the  testator  is  not  to  be  paid  by  the  debtor 
to  the  legatee,  but  to  the  executor,  who  can  give  a  sufficient 
discharge  for  it,  and  is  answerable  to  the  lec^atee  if  there  be 
sufficient  assets.  It  is  held  that  the  Bank  of  England,  where 
stock  is  specifically  devised  by  will,  must  nevertheless  permit 
the  executor  to  transfer  it,  unless  it  appear  that  he  has  assented 
to  the  legacy.  Franklin  v.  Bank  of  England,  9  Bam.  ^ 
Cres.  156. 

If  an  executor  pays  out  the  assets  in  legacies,  and  afterwards 
debts  appear,  of  which  he  had  no  notice,  which  he  is  obliged 
to  pay,  the  executor,  by  bill  in  Chancery,  may  force  the  legatees 
to  remind.  Chan.  Rep.  136.  149*  One  legatee  paid  shall 
lefund  against  another,  and  against  a  creditor  of  the  testator, 
that  can  charge  the  executor  only  in  equity ;  but  if  an  executor 
pays  a  debt  upon  simple  contract,  there  shall  be  no  refunding 
to  a  creditor  of  a  higher  nature.     2  Feni.  360. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Cox's  admirable  notes  to  his 
edition  of  Peere  Williams's  Reports;  (1  P.  fVms.  294.  6790 
will  serve  as  a  general  summary  or  abridgment  of  the  deter- 
minations relative  to  the  application  of  the  different  funds  of  a 
testator's  estate,  in  payment  of  his  different  debts. 

The  personal  estate  of  a  testator  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  pri- 
marily applied  in  discharge  of  his  personal  debt,  unless  he,  by 
express  words,  or  manifest  intention,  exempt  it.  2  Atk.  625  : 
8  Alk.  202 :  Haslewood  v.  Pope,  3  P.  Wms.  324 :  French  v. 
Chichester,  1  Bro.  P.  C.  192 ;  Fereyes  v.  Robertson,  Bunb. 
802 :  Walker  v.  Jackson,  2  Atk.  624 :  Bridgeman  v.  Dove, 
S  Atk.  202  :  Inchiautn  (E^  v.  French,  Amb.  SS :  1  Wils.  82. 
S.  C.  Samuel  y.  Wake,  1  Bro.  C.  R.  144:  Ancaster  (D.)  v. 
Mayor,  Bro.  C.  R.  454.  Yet  it  may  be  so  exempted ;  as  in 
Bampjieldy.  Wyndkmn,  Pre.  Ch.  101 :  Wainetvright  v.  Bend- 
kmes,  2  Vem.  718:  Amb.  581  :  Slapleton  v.  Colville,  Talb. 
202:   Walker  v.  Jackson,  2  Atk.  624:    Anderton  v.   Cooke, 

1  Bro.  C.  R.  456,  457.  and  the  case  of  Kynaston  Sjf  Kynaston, 
cited  there. — Holiday  v.  Bonmian,  cited  1  Bro.  C.  R.  145 : 
Webb  V.  Jones,  2  Bro.  B.  R.  60. 

Every  loan  creates  a  debt  from  the  borrorver,  whether  there 
be  a  bond  or  covenant  for  payment  or  not.     Cope  v.  Cope, 

2  Salk.  449 :  Hotvd  v.  Price,  1  P.  Wms.  291 :  Balsh  v.  Hyam, 
2  P.  Wms.  455 :  King  v.  King,  S  P.  Wms.  458. 

So  the  personal  estate  shall  oe  liable,  although  such  pfr^ona/ 
debt  be  also  secured  by  mortgage.  Howel  v.  Price,  1  P.  Wms. 
291 :  Cope  v.  Cope,  S  Salk.  449:  Pockl^y  v.  Pockley,  1  .Fern.  S6. 
King  y.  King,  3  P.  Wms.  360 :  Gallon  v.  Hancock,  2  Atk.  436 : 

roh.  I. 


Robinson  v.  Gee,  1  Fes.  251 :  Belvedere  (E.)  v.  Rochfbrt, 
6  Bro.  P.  C.  520 :  Philips  v.  Philips,  2  Pro.  C.  R.  273. 

So  lands  subject  to,  or  devised  for,  payment  of  debts,  shall 
be  liable  to  discharge  such  mortgaged  lands,  either  descended 
or  devised.  Bartholomew  v.  May,  1  Atk.  487 :  Ttveedale  (MSS.) 
V.  Coventry  (E.),  1  Bro.  C.  A.  240.  Even  though  the  mort- 
gaged lands  be  devised  expressly  subject  to  the  incumbrance. 
2  P.  Wms.  366 :  Serle  v.  St.  Eloy.  So  lands  descended  shall 
exonerate  mortgaged  lands  devised.  Gallon  v.  Hancock, 
2  Atk.  424.  So  unincumbered  lands  and  mortgaged  lands,  both 
being  specifically  devised,  (but  expressly  "after  payment  of  all 
debts,")  shall  contribute  in  discharge  of  such  mortgage.  Carter 
V.  Bamardiston,  1  P.  Wms.  505;  2  Bro.  P.  C.  \. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  the  debt  being  considered  as  the  per^ 
sonal  debt  of  the  testator  himself,  the  charge  on  the  real  estate 
is  merely  collateral.  The  rule  therefore  is  otherwise  where  the 
charge  is  on  the  real  estate  principally,  although  there  be  a 
collateral  personal  security.  Coventry  (Countess)  v.  Coventry 
(E.^  2  P.  Wms.  222  ;  Freeman  v.  Edwards,  2  P.  Wms.  437  : 
Wilson  (E.)  V.  Darlington,  2  P.  Wms.  664.  in  n.:  Ward  v.  Ld. 
Dudley,  2  Bro.  C.  R.  31 6.  Or  where  the  debt,  although 
personal  in  its  creation,  was  contracted  originally  by  another. 
Cope  V.  Cone,  2  Salk.  449 :  Bagot  v.  Oughton,  1  P.  Wms.  347 : 
Leman  v.  rJewnham,  1  Fez.  51 :  Robinson  v.  Gee,  1  Fez.  251 : 
Parsons  y.  Freeman,  Amb.  115:  Lacam  v.  Merlins,  1  Fez.  312: 
Jaowson  v.  Hudson,  1  Bro.  C.  R.  58 :  Perkyns  v.  Bayntum, 
2  P.  Wms.  664.  tit  n. :  Shqfto  v.  Shajlo,  ib. :  Basset  v.  Per^ 
cival,  ib. :  Tankerville  v.  Fawcet,  2  Bro.  C.  R.  57 :  Tweddell, 
y.  Tweddell,  2  Bro.  C.  12.  101.  152:  Billinghurst  v.  Walker, 
2  Bro.  C.  R.  604. 

With  respect  to  the  priority  of  application  of  real  assets, 
when  the  personal  estate  is  either  exempt  or  exhausted,  it 
seems  that,  first,  the  real  estate  expressly  devised  for  payment 
of  debts  shall  be  applied.  Secondly,  to  the  extent  of  specialty 
debts,  the  real  estate  descended.  Thirdly,  the  real  estate  speci- 
fically devised,  subject  to  a  general  charge  of  debts.  Gallon  v. 
Hancock,  2  Atk.  242  :  Powes  v.  Corbet,  3  Atk.  566 1  Wride  v. 
Clarke,  2  Bro.  C.  R.  26l.  n. :  Davies  y.  Top,  Id.  259.  n. : 
Donne  v.  Lewis,  Id.  257. 

It  being  the  object  of  a  Court  of  Equity  that  every  claimant 
upon  the  assets  of  a  deceased  person  shall  be  satisfied,  as  far  as 
such  assets  can,  by  any  arrangement  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  respective  claims,  be  applied  in  satisfaction  thereof;  it 
has  been  long  settled,  that  where  one  claimant  has  more  than 
one  fund  to  resort  to,  and  another  claimant  only  one,  the  first 
claimant  shall  resort  to  that  fund  On  which  the  second  has  no 
lien.     Lanoy  v.  Atliol  (D.),  2  Ath.  446 :  Lacam  v.  Merlins, 

1  Fes.  312:  Mogg  v.  Hodges,  2  Fes.  53. 

If,  therefore,  a  specialty  creditor,  whose  debt  is  a  lien  on  the 
real  assets,  receive  satisfaction  out  of  the  personal  assets,  a 
simple  contract  creditor  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  the  specialty 
creditor  against  the  real  assets,  so  Jar  as  the  latter  shall  have 
exhausted  the  personal  assets  in  payment  of  his  debt.  2  C.C.^ 
Sagitary  v.  Hyde,  1  Fern.  455:  Neave  v.  Alderton,  1  Eq. 
Ab.  144:  Wilson  v.  Fielding,  2  Fem.  763:  Gallon  v.  Hancock, 

2  Atk.  436.  And  legatees  shall  have  the  same  equity  as  against 
assets  descended.  Culpepper  v.  Aston,  2  C.  C.  117 :  Bowman  y. 
Reeve,  Pre.  Ch.  578 :  Tipping  v.  Tipping,  1  P.  Wms.  730 : 
Lucy  y.  Gardner^  Bunb.  137:  Lutkins  v.  Leigh,  Talb.  54. 
So  where  lands  are  subjected  to  payment  of  all  debts,  a  legatee 
shall  stand  in  the  place  of  a  simple  contract  creditor,  who  has 
been  satisfied  out  of  personal  assets.  Haslewood  v.  Pope,  3  P. 
Wms.  323.  So  where  legacies  by  will  are  charged  on  the  real 
estate,  but  not  the  legacies  by  codicil,  the  former  shall  resort 
to  the  real  assets  upon  a  deficiency  of  the  personal  assets  to  pay 
the  whole.  Masters  v.  Masters,  1  P.  Wms.  422 :  Blighy. 
Darnley  (E.),  2  P.  Wms.  620:  Hyde  v,  Ht/de,  3  C  R.  83. 

But  from  the  principles  of  these  rules  it  is  dear,  that  they 
cannot  be  applied  in  aid  of  one  claimant,  so  as  to  defeat  the 
claim  of  another,  and  therefore  a  pecuniary  legatee  shall  not 
stand  in  the  place  of  a  specialty  creditor,  as  against  lands  devised, 
39 
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though  he  shall  as  against  land  descended.  Scott  v.  Scott, 
Amh.  883 ;  Clifton  v.  Surt,  I  P.  Wnis.  6*78 :  and  Haahwood  v. 
PopCy  3  P.  Wms.  :524.  But  such  legatee  shall  stand  in  the 
place  of  a  mortgagee  who  has  exhausted  the  personal  assets 
to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  mortgaged  premises^  though  specifi- 
cally devised.  Lntkins  v.  Leigh,  Talb,  53  :  Forrester  v.  Ld. 
Leigh,  Amb.  171-  For  the  application  of  the  personal  assets^ 
in  case  of  the  real  estate  mort^ged^  does  not  take  place  to  the 
defeating  of  every  legacy.  Oneal  v.  Mead,  1  P.  fVms,  693 : 
Tipping  V.  Tipping,  Id,  730 :  Davis  v.  Gardner,  2  P.  fVms. 
VJO:   Ryder  v.  Wager,  Id.  335. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  mar- 
shall  assets  in  favour  of  a  charitable  bequest,  so  as  to  give 
it  effect  out  of  the  personal  chattels,  it  being  void  so  far  as  it 
touches  any  interest  in  land.  Mogg  v.  Hodges,  2  Vez,  52 : 
Attorney-General  v.  Tyndal,  Amb.  014:  Foster  v.  Blagden, 
Amb.  704:  Hillyardv.  Taylor,  Id.  713.  II.:  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  none  of  the  rules  abovementioned  subject  any 
fund  to  a  claim  to  which  it  was  not  before  subject,  but  only 
take  care  that  the  election  of  one  claimant  shall  not  prejudice 
tlie  claims  of  the  others.     2  Atk.  438  :   1  Vez.  312. 

Assets  are  either  real  or  personal,  and  legal  or  equitable. 
Legal  assets  constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  debts  accord- 
ing to  their  legal  priority.  Equitable  are  such  as  can  be 
reached  only  by  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  are  divisible, 
pari  passu,  among  all  the  creditors.  Every  thing  may  be 
considered  as  equitable  assets,  which  the  debtor  has  made  sub> 
ject  to  his  debts  generally,  and  which  without  his  act  would 
not  have  been  so  subject.  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  398.  n.  Equitable 
assets  in  the  hands  of  an  executor,  are  in  some  respects  applied 
as  legal  assets  are ;  as  first  to  pay  debts,  and  then  legacies : 
1  Vem.  482 :  2.  P.  W.  552 :  but,  as  already  observed,  they 
differ  in  this,  that  all  the  creditors  take  proportionably,  and 
not  in  a  course  of  administration,  as  in  the  case  of  legal  assets. 

A  preference,  however,  is  given  to  specialty  creditors  out  of 
equitable  assets  created  by  statute. 

By  the  1  W.  4.  c.  47.  §  9.  (repealing  and  re-enacting  the 
47  Geo.  3.  c.  74.)  which  renders  the  real  estate  of  traders 
within  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  which  by  their  wills  are  not 
charged  with  or  devised  subject  to  their  debts,  assets  in  equity 
for  the  payment,  as  well  of  their  debts  due  on  simple  contract 
as  on  specialty;  and  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  104.  which 
makes  all  real  estate,  whether  freehold,  customary,  or  copy- 
hold, and  which  is  not  by  will  charged  with  or  devised  snb- 
ject  to  the  payment  of  debts,  also  assets  to  be  administered 
in  courts  of  equity  for  the  payment  of  simple  contract  and 
specialty  debts ;  it  is  enacted  that  specialty  creditors  shall  be 
paid  in  full  before  those  by  simple  contract.  See  further  tit. 
Real  Estate. 

7.  Paying  Legacies. — When  the  debts  are  all  discharged,  the 
legacies  claim  the  next  regard ;  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  exe- 
cutor so  far  as  his  assets  will  extend :  but  he  may  not  give  himself 
the  preference  herein,  as  in  the  case  of  debts.  2  Vem.  434 :  2  P. 
IVms.  25.  See  tit.  Legacy.— The  assent  of  an  executor  to 
legacies  is  held  necessary  to  entitle  the  legatee ;  but  as  this 
assent  may  be  compelled,  see  March  97.»  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  state  the  effect  of  a  dissent  where  there  are  assets 
sufficient  to  answer  both  debts  and  legacies.  Where  there  are 
not  assets,  the  assent  of  the  executor  to  a  legacy  would  subject 
him  to  a  devastavit. — See  Co.  Lit.  ill:  Ketlw.  128:  Perk. 
570 :  Phwd.  525.  543 :  4  Rep.  28  :  Cro.  Eliz.  719:  and  this 
Diet.  tit.  Legacy. 

8.  Distribution  of  the  Residue,  to  the  Executor  himself  or 
next  of  Kin. — When  the  debts  and  legacies  are  discharged,  the 
surplus  or  residuum  must  be  paid  to  the  residuary  legatee,  if 
any  be  appointed  by  the  will.  Where  there  was  no  residuary 
legatee,  it  was  long  a  settled  notion  that  the  surplus  de- 
volved to  the  executor  s  own  use,  by  virtue  of  his  executor- 
ship. Perkins,  525. — But  whatever  ground  there  might  once 
have  been  for  this  opinion,  it  was  afterwards  understood 
with  the  following  restriction ;  that  although  where  the  exe- 


cutor had  no  legacy  at  all,  the  residuum  should  in  general 
be  his  own;  yet  wherever  there  was  sufficient  on  the  face  of 
a  will  (by  means  of  a  competent  legacy  or  otherwise),  to 
imply  that  the  testator  intended  his  executor  should  not  have 
the  residue,  the  undivided  surplus  of  the  estate  should  go 
to  the  next  of  kin,  the  executor  then  standing  upon  exacuy 
the  same  footing  as  an  administrator.  Prec.  Chanc.  323: 
1  P.Wms.  7.  544:  2  P.  Wms.33^i  3  P.  lVms^3.  194: 
Stra.  559:  Lawson  v.  Lawson,  Dom.  Proc.  28  April,  1777» 

The  result  of  the  many  conflicting  cases  on  this  subject  if 
very  ingeniously  stated  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Cox's,  to  his  edition 
of  P.  Wms.  vol.  I .  p.  550.  But  the  question  is  settled  by  the 
following  act  of  the  legislature. 

By  Stat.  1  Will.  4.  c.  40.  "  for  making  better  provision  for 
the  disposal  of  the  undisposed  residues  of  the  effects  of  testa- 
tors," reciting  ''  that  testators  by  their  wills  frequently  ap- 
point executors,  without  making  any  express  disposition  of  the 
residue  of  their  personal  estate;  and  that  executors  so  ap- 
pointed become  by  law  entitled  to  the  whole  residue  of  such 
estate;  and  that  courts  of  equity  have  so  far  followed  the 
law,  as  to  hold  such  executors  entitled  to  retain  such  residue 
for  their  own  use,  unless  it  appears  to  have  been  their  testatoi^s 
intention  to  exclude  them  from  the  beneficial  interest  therein; 
in  which  case  they  are  held  to  be  trustees  for  the  person  or 
persons  (if  any)  who  would  be  entitled  to  such  estate  under 
the  statute  of  Distributions,  if  the  testator  had  died  intestate." 
And  "  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  law  should  be  extended  in 
that  respect."  It  is  enacted,  that  where  any  person  shall  die 
(after  1st  September,  1830),  having  by  will  or  codicil  appointed 
any  executor  or  executors,  such  executors  shall  be  deemed  by 
courts  of  equity  to  be  trustees  for  the  person  or  persons  (if 
any)  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  estate  under  the  statute  of 
Distributions,  in  respect  of  any  residue  not  expressly  disposed 
of,  unless  it  shall  appear  by  the  will  or  codicil  that  the  persons 
so  appointed  executors  were  intended  to  take  such  residue 
beneficially.  There  is  a  proviso,  that  the  act  shall  not  affect 
the  rights  of  exeeutors,  where  there  are  no  parties  entitled  under 
the  statute.     The  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  about  100  years  since,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  a  purpose 
directly  contrary,  namely,  to  take  away  the  equitable  rule,  and 
to  give  the  surplus  to  the  executor,  whenever  it  was  not  pre- 
cisely given  away  from  him.  A  copy  of  this  bill,  introduced 
by  Lord  King  in  1776,  is  given  in  Jemmett's  edition  of  the 
acts  passed  in  the  session  1830,  relating  to  courts  of  equity. 

Concerning  the  Administrator  also  there  was  formerly  much 
debate,  whether  or  no  he  could  be  compelled  to  make  any 
distribution  of  the  intestate's  estate.  GodoL  p.  2.  c.  32.  But 
these  controversies  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  statute  commonly 
called  the  Statute  of  Distribution,  22  4*  S3  Car.  2.  c  10. 
(explained  by  29  Car.  2.  c.  30.)  whereby  it  is  enacted  that  the 
surplusage  of  intestates,  (except  of  femes  coverts,  which  are 
left  as  at  common  law :  slot,  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  §  25.)  shaU, 
after  the  expiration  of  one  full  year  from  the  death  of  the 
intestate,  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  one-third 
shall  go  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate,  and  the  residue,  in 
equal  proportions,  to  his  children,  or  if  dead,  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, that  is,  their  lineal  descendants:  if  there  axe  no 
children  or  legal  representatives  subsisting,  then  a  moiety  shall 

fo  to  the  widow,  and  a  moiety  to  the  next  of  kindred  in  equal 
egree,  and  their  representatives:  if  no  widow,  the  whole 
shall  go  to  the  children ;  if  neither  widow  nor  children,  the 
whole  shall  be  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin  in  equal 
degree,  and  their  representatives:  but  no  representatives  are 
admitted  among  collaterals  farther  than  the  children  of  the 
intestate's  brothers  and  sisters.  Raym.  496*:  Lord  Raym.571. 
The  next  of  kindred  here  referred  to  are  to  be  investigated 
by  the  rules  of  consanguinity,  as  those  who  are  entitled  to 
letters  of  administration,  of  whom  sufficient  has  already  been 
said  (ante  III.)  And  therefore,  by  this  statute,  the  mother, 
as  well  as  the  father,  succeeded  to  all  the  personal  efffects  of 
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their  children^  who  died  intestate,  and  without  wife  or  issue; 
in  exclusion  of  any  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased.  And 
80  the  law  still  remains  with  respect  to  the  father.  (See  1  P. 
Wms.  48.)  And  the  father  need  not  administer.  (Pr,  Ch. 
£60.)  But  by  stat.  1  Jac.  2.  c.  17*  if  the  father  be  dead,  and 
any  of  the  children  die  intestate,  without  wife  or  issue,  in  the 
life-time  of  the  mother,  she  and  each  of  the  remaining  children^ 
or  their  representatives,  shall  divide  his  effects  in  equal  por- 
tions.— And  in  case  a  man  die,  leaving  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  the  wife  shall  have  only  a  moiety,  the 
remainder  going  to  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  equally. 
2  P.  Wms.  344. 

The  Statute  of  Distribution  bears,  in  its  principle,  a  near 
resemblance  to  our  ancient  Enelish  law  previous  to  the  statute 
of  wills,  by  which  (see  Glanvil,  UZ,  c,  5 :  Bracion,  L  2.  c.  26 : 
Flela,  /.  2.  c.  570  ^  man's  goods  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts ;  of  which  one  went  to  his  heirs  or  lineal  descend- 
ants, another  to  his  wife,  and  the  third  was  at  his  own  dis- 
posal ;  or  if  he  died  without  a  wife,  he  might  then  dispose  of 
one  moiety,  and  the  other  went  to  his  children.  And  so  if  he 
had  no  children,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  one  moiety,  and  he 
miffht  bequeath  the  other ;  but  if  he  died  without  either  wife 
or  issue,  the  whole  was  at  his  own  disposal.  The  shares  of 
the  wife  and  children  were  called  their  reasonable  parts ;  and 
the  writ  de  rationabili  parte  bonorum  was  given  to  recover  them. 
F.  N.  B.  122. 

By  the  same  Statute  of  Distributions  it  is  directed,  that  no 
child  of  the  intestate  (except  his  heir  at  law)  on  whom  he 
settled  in  his  life-time  any  estate  in  lands,  or  pecuniary  por- 
tion, equal  to  the  distributive  shares  of  the  other  children,  shall 
have  any  part  of  the  surplusage  with  their  brothers  and  sisters; 
but  if  the  estates  so  given  them,  by  way  of  advancement,  are 
not  quite  equivalent  to  the  other  shares,  the  children,  so 
advanced,  shall  have  so  much  only  as  will  make  them  equal. 
And  this  with  respect  to  goods  and  chattels  is  part  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  London,  of  the  province  of  York,  and  of 
Scotland:  and  with  regard  to  lands  descending  in  coparcenary, 
that  it  hath  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  common  law  of 
England,  under  the  name  of  Hotchpot, 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  doctrines  and  limits  of  repre- 
sentation, laid  down  in  the  Statute  of  Distribution,  seem  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  also  borrowed  from  the  civil  law : 
whereby  it  will  semetimes  happen,  that  personal  estates  are 
divided  per  capita,  and  sometimes  per  stirpes ;  whereas  the 
common  law  knows  no  other  rule  of  succession  but  that  per 
stirpes  only.  They  are  divided  per  capita,  to  every  man  an 
equal  share,  when  all  the  claimants  claim  in  their  own  rights, 
as  in  equal  degree  of  kindred,  and  not  jure  representationu,  in 
the  ri^t  of  another  person.  As  if  the  next  of  kin  be  the 
intestate's  three  brothers,  A.  B.  and  C,  here  his  effects  are 
divided  into  three  equal  portions,  and  distributed  per  capita, 
one  to  each :  but  if  one  of  these  brothers  A.  had  been  aead, 
leaving  three  children,  and  another,  B.  leaving  two,  then  the 
distribution  must  have  been  per  stirpes ;  viz.  one  third  to  A.'s 
three  children,  another  third  to  b.'s  two  children,  and  a 
remaining  to  C.  the  surviving  brother.  Yet  if  C.  had  also  been 
dead,  without  issue,  then  A.'s  and  B.*s  five  children,  being  all 
in  equal  degree  to  the  intestate,  would  take  in  their  own  rights 
per  capita  ;  viz,  each  of  them  one-fifth  part.  Prec,  Chanc,  54. 

A  question  has  lieen  made,  if  a  father  die  intestate,  leaving 
only  one  son,  which  son  also  dies  intestate,  whether  adminis- 
tration should  be  granted  to  the  next  of  kin,  of  the  father  or 
of  the  son  ?  The  latter  determination  has  been,  that,  by  this 
statute  of  distribution  of  intestate's  estates,  a  right  is  vested  in 
one  child,  where  there  is  one  and  no  more,  (viz,)  a  right  to  sue 
for  the  estate:  and  by  consequence,  if  he  die  before  the 
estate  is  recovered,  and  actually  in  his  possession,  it  must  eo 
to  his  administrator,  and  not  to  the  administrator  of  the 
father.  Palmer  v.  Alcock,  3  Mod.  58.  Vide  Shower,  26.  and 
2  Fern.  274. 

So  where  a  person  died  intestate^  leaving  two,  who  were 


next  a-kin,  in  equal  degree  to  him ;  one  of  them  died  intes- 
tate within  the  ycfar,  and  before  distribution ;  adjudged,  that 
an  interest  was  vested  in  him,  and  his  next  of  kin  shall  have 
the  administration,  like  the  case  of  a  residuary  legatee  dying 
before  probate  of  the  will,  (viz,)  his  next  of  kin  shall  have  the 
administration,  and  the  next  of  the  testator.     Show.  25. 

9*  Distribution  of  the  Customs  of  London  and  York  as  to 
Intestates, — The  Statute  of  Distribution  expressly  excepts  and 
reserves  the  customs  of  the  city  of  London,  of  the  province  of 
York,  and  of  all  other  places  having  peculiar  customs  of  dis- 
tributing intestates'  effects.  So  that,  though  in  those  places 
the  restraint  of  devising  is  removed,  their  ancient  customs 
remain  in  full  force  with  respect  to  the  estates  of  intestates. 

In  the  city  of  London  {Ld.  Raym,  1329.^  and  province  of 
York,  (2  Bum.  Eccl.  Law,  746.^  as  well  as  m  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  {Ibid,  782.)  and  probaoly  also  in  Wales,  (concerning 
which  there  is  little  to  be  gathered,  but  from  the  stat.  7  4*  8 
fV,  3,  c,  38.)  the  effects  of  the  intestate,  after  payment  of  his 
debts,  are  in  seneral  divided  according  to  the  ancient  universal 
doctrine  of  the  pars  rationabilis.  If  the  deceased  leaves  a 
widow  and  children,  his  substance  (deducting  for  the  widow's 
her  apparel,  and  the  furniture  of  her  bed-chamber,  which  in 
London  is  called  the  widow's  chamber,)  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  widow,  another  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  third  to  the  administrator;  if  only  a  widow, 
or  only  children,  they  shall  respectively,  in  either  case,  take 
one  moiety,  and  the  administrator  the  other.  1  P.  Wms,  341 : 
Salk.  246. — If  neither  widow  nor  child,  the  administrator  shall 
have  the  whole.  2  Show,  175. — And  this  portion,  or  dead 
man's  part,  the  administrator  was  wont  to  apply  to  his  own 
use.  (2  Freem.  85:  1  Fern,  133.)  Till  the  stat.  1  Jac.  2.  c,  17- 
declared  that  the  same  should  be  subject  to  the  statute  of  Dis- 
tribution. So  that  if  a  man  dies  worth  1800/1  personal  estate, 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  children,  this  estate  shall  be  divided 
into  eighteen  parts ;  whereof  the  widow  shall  have  eight,  six 
by  the  custom,  and  two  by  the  statute;  and  each  of  the  chil- 
dren five^  three  by  the  custom,  and  two  by  the  Statute ;  if  he 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  child,  she  shall  have  still  eight  parts,  as 
before,  and  the  child  shall  have  ten,  six  by  the  custom,  and 
four  by  the  statute ;  if  he  leaves  a  widow  and  no  child,  the 
widow  shall  have  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  two  by  the  custom, 
and  one  by  the  statute ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  shall  go,  by 
the  statute,  to  the  next  of  kin.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
if  the  wife  be  provided  for  by  a  jointure  before  marriage,  in 
bar  of  her  customary  part,  it  puts  her  in  a  state  of  non-entitv, 
with  regard  to  the  custom  only;  (2  Fern,  665 :  3  P,  Wms.  16.) 
but  she  shall  be  entitled  to  her  share  of  the  dead  man's  part 
under  the  Statute  of  Distribution,  unless  barred  by  special 
agreement  1  Fern,  15:  2  Chanc,  Rep.  252.  And  if  any  of 
the  children  are  advanced  by  the  father  in  their  life-time  with 
any  sums  of  money  (not  amounting  to  their  full  proportionable 
part),  they  shall  brine  that  portion  into  hotchpot  with  the  rest 
of  tne  brothers  and  sisters,  but  not  by  the  widow,  before  they 
are  entitled  to  any  benefit  under  the  custom  ;  (2  Freem,  279 : 

1  Equ,  Cas,  Abr.  155:  2  P.  Wms.  526.)  but  if  they  are  fully 
advanced,  the  custom  entitles  them  to  no  farther  dividend. 

2  P.  Wms,  527. 

Thus  far,  in  the  main,  the  customs  of  London  and  of  York 
agree :  but  besides  certain  other  less  material  variations,  there 
are  two  principal  points  in  which  they  considerably  difier.  One 
is,  that  in  London  the  share  of  the  children  (or  orphanage  part) 
is  not  fully  vested  in  them  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  before 
which  they  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  testament  (2  Fern,  558,) ; 
and  if  they  die  under  that  age,  whether  sole  or  married,  their 
share  shall  survive  to  the  other  children ;  but  after  the  age  of 
twenty-one  it  is  free  from  any  orphanage  custom;  and  in  case 
of  intestacy,  shall  fall  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions.  Prec, 
Chanc.  537-  The  other,  that  in  the  province  of  York,  the 
heir  at  common  law,  who  inherits  any  land,  either  in  fee  or  in 
tail,  is  excluded  from  any  filial  portion  or  reasonable  part. 
2  Burr,  754.  See  furth^  Williams  on  Executors,  p,  937* 
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VI.  1.  Of  Actions  and  Suits  bif  and  against  Executors  and  Ad^ 
ministrators,  Sfc. — And  herein  of  Devastavit, — With  respect  to 
personal  actions  founded  upon  any  obligation^  contract,  debt, 
covenant,  or  other  dutif^  it  has  been  a  general  rule  from  the 
earliest  times  that  the  right  of  action  on  which  the  deceased 
might  have  sued  survives  him,  and  vests  in  his  executor  or 
administrator.  Executors  however  could  not  maintain  an  action 
of  account  at  common  law,  but  it  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Stat  of  Westm.  ^  (1  Ed.  1.  sfat.  1.  c  3.) ;  to  executors  of  exe- 
cutors by  25  Ed.  3,  c.  5  ;  and  to  administrators  by  the  31  Ed»  3. 
c.  11.  Where  goods,  &c.  of  the  testator  taken  away  continued 
in  specie  in  the  hands  of  a  wrong-doer,  it  has  been  long 
decided  that  replevin  and  detinue  lie  for  executors  to  recover 
the  specific  goods,  &c;  Sir  Wm,  Jones,  173:  1  Saund,2i7* 
n.  (1)  ;  or  in  case  they  are  sold,  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received  to  recover  their  value. 

But  it  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law,  that  if  an  injury 
was  done  either  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  for  which 
damages  only  could  be  recovered,  the  action  died  with  the 
person  to  whom  or  by  whom  the  wrong  was  done ;  the  rule 
being  where  a  declaration  imputed  a  tort  done  either  to  the 
person  or  property  of  another,  and  the  plea  must  have  been 
not  guilty,  actio  personalis  morilur  cum  persona.  This  rule 
was  greatly  modified  by  the  4  E,  3.  c  7.  de  bonis  asportatis  in 
vita  teslatoris,  which  gave  to  executors  the  like  actions  to 
recover  damages  for  trespasses  done  to  their  testators,  by  carry- 
ing away  their  goods  and  chattels  in  their  lifetimes,  as  the 
latter  should  have  had  if  they  had  been  living.  The  remedy 
afibrded  by  this  statute  was  extended  to  executors  of  executors 
by  the  25  E.  3.  c.  5,  and  to  administrators  by  an  equitable 
construction  of  the  former  act.  Cro.  Eliz,  384.  The  4  E,  3. 
being  a  remedial  law,  was  expounded  largely,  and  though  it 
made  use  of  the  word  trespasses  only,  it  was  held  that  under 
it  an  executor  or  administrator  should  have  the  same  actions 
for  any  injury  done  to  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased 
during  his  life,  whereby  it  had  been  rendered  less  beneficial  to 
his  representatives,  as  he  himself  might  have  had,  whatever 
might  be  the  form  of  action.  1  Saund.  217 »  n.  1.  But  that 
statute  does  not  extend  to  injuries  done  to  the  person;  there- 
fore an  executor  or  administrator  shall  not  have  actions  of 
assault  or  battery,  false  imprisonment,  or  slander,  for  such 
actions  do  not  survive.  Neither  did  it  extend  to  wroncs  done 
to  the  freehold,  which  also  died  with  the  party  injured,  until 
the  passing  of  the  recent  act  of  the  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c,  42.  which 
by  §  2.  after  reciting  "  there  was  no  remedy  provided  by  law 
for  injuries  to  the  real  estate  of  a  person  deceased  in  his  life- 
time, nor  for  certain  wrongs  done  by  a  person  deceased  to 
another  in  respect  of  his  property,  real  or  personal,"  enacts : 
''  that  an  action  of  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  case,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  be  maintained  by  the  executors  or  administrators 
of  any  person  deceased  for  an  injury  to  the  real  estate  of  such 
person  committed  in  his  lifetime,  for  which  an  action  might 
have  been  maintained  by  such  person,  so  as  such  injury  shall 
have  been  committed  within  six  calendar  months  before  the 
death  of  such  deceased  person ;  and  provided  such  action  shall 
be  brought  within  one  year  after  the  death  of  such  person ; 
and  the  damages  when  recovered  shall  be  part  of  the  personal 
estate  of  such  person :  and  further  that  an  action  of  trespass,  or 
trespass  on  the  case,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  maintained 
against  the  executors  or  administrators  of  any  person  deceased 
for  any  wrong  committed  by  him  in  his  lifetime  to  another  in 
respect  of  his  property,  real  or  personal,  so  as  such  injury  shall 
have  been  committed  within  six  calendar  months  before  such 
person's  death,  and  so  as  such  action  shall  be  brought  within 
six  calendar  months  after  such  executors  or  administrators  shall 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  administration  of  the  estate 
and  effects  of  such  person ;  and  the  damages  to  be  recovered 
in  such  action  shall  be  payable  in  like  order  of  administration 
as  the  simple  contract  debts  of  such  person." 

If  a  man  have  judgment  for  land  in  a  real  or  mixed  action 
and  for  damages,  and  then  dies,  his  executor  or  administrator. 


not'  the  heir,  shall  have  execution  for  the  damages^  but  not  for 
the  land.     Fitz,  Admin,  53  :  March,  Q, 

Counts  on  promises  to  a  testator,  may  be  joined  with  counts 
on  promises  to  an  executor,  if  the  damages  recovered  under 
the  last  would  be  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor.  Powley, 
V.  Newton,  6  W.  P,  Taunt,  456. 

An  executor  may  commence  an  action  before  probate ;  but 
he  cannot  declare  upon  it  without  producing  in  court  the  let- 
ters testamentary :  he  is  not  like  an  administrator,  who  has 
no  right  till  administration  committed ;  for  his  right  is  the 
same  before  as  after  probate  of  the  will,  and  the  not  proving 
it  is  only  an  impediment  to  the  action.     1  Salk,  803, 

Although  an  executor  derives  his  title  from  the  will,  it  is 
the  probate  alone  which  authenticates  his  right,  and  it  is  the 
only  evidence  of  this  appointment.  The  seal  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  on  the  probate  proves  itself.  Car.  Temp, 
Hard,  108. 

By  one  of  the  rules  made  by  the  judges  in  H.  T.  4  JV,  4. 
pursuant  to  the  stat.  2  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  42,  and  which  rules  were 
to  come  into  operation  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing Easter  Term,  unless  parliament  should  in  the  mean- 
time otherwise  direct,  it  is  ordered  that  in  all  actions  by  and 
against  executors  or  administrators,  the  character  in  which  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  is  stated  in  the  record  to  sue  or  be  sued, 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  considered  as  in  issue,  unless  ^eclally 
denied. 

An  action  of  debt  did  not  lie  against  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator upon  a  simple  contract,  in  which  the  deceased  could  have 
waged  his  law.  1  N,  R,  293.  And  although  wager  of  law 
is  now  abolished  by  §  13.  of  the  3  and  ^  W.  Au  c.  42.  it  is 
enacted  by  the  following  section,  that  an  action  of  debt  on 
simple  contract  shall  in  no  case  be  maintainable  against  any 
executor  or  administrator. 

Nothing  can  be  debt  in  the  executor,  which  was  not  debt  in 
the  testator.  Cro,  EUz.  232.  A  promise  to  pay  to  an  exe- 
cutor,  when  the  testator  is  not  named,  is  not  good.  Cro,  Jaci 
570,  But  a  testator  may  bind  his  executors  as  to  his  goods, 
though  he  himself  is  not  bound.  Ibid,  And  an  executor  may 
recover  a  duty  due  to  the  testator,  though  he  be  not  named. 
Dyer,  14.  Action  lies  against  an  executor  upon  a  collateral 
promise  made  and  broken  by  the  testator.  Cro,  Jac,  663. 
The  testator's  assumpsit  to  do  any  collateral  thing,  as  to  build 
an  house.  Sec,  which  Lh  not  a  debt,  binds  executors.  Jenk. 
Cent.  290.  336*.  Assumpsit  lies  upon  a  contract  of  the  testator; 
and  the  reason  is  the  same  upon  a  promise,  where  the  testator 
had  a  valuable  consideration.  Palm,  329.  Though  a  debt 
upon  a  simple  contract  of  the  testator,  cannot  be  recovered  of 
the  executor  bv  action  of  debt ;  vet  it  may  by  assumpsit,  1  Lev, 
200:  9  Rep.  87. 

The  executrix  of  an  attorney  is  liable  in  an  action  on  the 
case  for  negligence  of  her  testator  in  not  making  due  inquiry 
into  the  validity  of  a  security  upon  which  his  client  proposed 
to  advance  money.     1  D,  4'  R»  30. 

Executors  of  an  obligor  of  a  bond  given  by  the  father  of 
two  illegitimate  children  for  payment  of  an  annuity  of  SOL  for 
their  support  and  that  of  their  mother  during  their  joint  lives, 
or  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  children  during  the  life  of  the 
mother,  are  liable  upon  the  bond  for  the  arrears  of  the  annuity 
accruing  after  the  death  of  that  child.  1  X).  4*  R.  548  :  5  B. 
4*  A.  889. 

But  if  an  author  undertakes  to  compose  a  work  and  dies 
before  the  completion  of  it,  his  executors  are  discharged  from 
this  contract,  for  it  is  merely  personal,  and  has  become  impossi- 
ble to  be  performed.     1  Tyrrnfh,  Ex,  R,  349- 

An  action  does  not  lie  at  law  against  an  executor  for  a 
general  legacy.  5  T.  R.  69O  i  7  S.  ^  C.  542.  But  it  is 
otherwise  in  the  case  of  a  specific  legacy  to  which  the  executor 
has  assented.     1  Stra.  70:  3  East,  12.3. 

A  defendant  may  be  declared  against  as  an  executor  or 
administrator  though  the  process  only  describes  him  generally. 
3  B,S(  B,4t. 
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:  If  two  persons  are  jointly  bound,  and  one  of  them  dies^  the 
survivor  only  shall  be  charged^  and  not  the  other's  executor. 
Patch.  16  Car.  2.  When  there  are  two  executors,  if  one  of 
them  dies,  action  is  to  be  brought  against  the  surviving  exe- 
cutor, and  not  the  executor  of  the  deceased :  but  in  equity  the 
testator's  goods  are  liable  in  whosesoever's  hands  they  are. 
1  Leon.  304:  Chan.  Rep.  51. 

If  there  be  no  assets,  the  obligee  executor  may  sue  the  heir 
of  the  obligor  testator  in  action  of  debt  upon  his  bond.  1  Saik. 
304 :  1  Li/.  Abr.  675. 

An  executor  shall  be  charged  with  rent  in  the  detinet,  if  he 
hath  assets ;  and  if  he  continues  the  possession,  he  shall  be 
charged  in  the  debet  and  detinet,  in  respect  of  the  perception 
of  the  profits,  whether  he  hath  assets  or  not.  1  Lev,  127* 
.  If  an  executor  has  a  term,  and  the  rent  reserved  is  more 
than  the  value  of  the  premises,  in  action  brought  against  him 
for  it  in  the  debet  and  detinet,  he  may  plead  the  special  matter, 
viz.  That  he  hath  no  assets,  and  that  the  land  is  of  less  value 
than  the  rent,  and  demand  judgment  if  he  ought  not  to  be 
charged  in  the  detinet  tantnm :  and  he  cannot  waive  the  lease 
without  renouncing  the  whole  executorship.     1  Salk.  297. 

But  see  4  1?.  4*  Ad.  241.  in  which  it  was  held,  that  where  a 
term  of  years  becomes  vested  in  executors,  and  the  yearly  value 
is  less  than  the  reserved  rent,  the  executors  are  liable  in  the 
debet  and  detinet  as  assignees,  for  so  much  of  the  rent  as  the 
premises  are  worth. 

If  an  executor  releases  all  actions,  suits,  and  demands,  it 
extends  only  to  demands  in  his  own  right,  not  such  as  he  hath 
as  executor.     Shaw.  153. 

One  executor  cannot  regularly  sue  another  at  law  ;  but  he 
may  have  relief  in  equity :  in  the  eye  of  the  law  all  are  but 
as  one  executor ;  and  most  acts  done  by,  or  to  any  of  them,  are 
esteemed  acts  done  by  or  to  all  of  them.  1  Rot.  Ab.  913.  If 
where  one  executor  is  sued,  he  plead  that  there  is  another  exe- 
cutor, he  ought  to  shorn  that  he  hath  administered.  1  Lev.  I6l. 
And  he  only  that  administers  is  to  be  sued  tit  actions  against 
executors;  but  actions  brought  by  executors  are  to  be  tn  the 
name  of  all  of  them,  though  some  do  not  take  upon  them  the 
executorship.  1  Rol^  924 :  Jenk.  Cent.  106,  107'  If  any  exe- 
cutor refuses  to  join  in  an  action  with  his  co-executors  he  must 
be  summoned  and  severed. 

An  executor  u  not  disabled  by  outlawry  to  sue  for  the  debts 
of  the  testator. 

By  the  stat.  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  2.  b.  3.  no  action  shall 
charge  au  executor  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate, 
upon  any  promise  to  another,  unless  there  be  some  writing 
thereof  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith.  See 
Rann  v.  Hughes,  4  Bro.  P.  C. 

A  promissory  note,  by  which  the  makers  as  executors  jointly 
and  severally  promise  to  pay  on  demand  with  interest,  renders 
them  personally  liable.     2  B.^  B.  460.  S.  C:  5  Moore,  282. 

Against  an  administrator  and  for  him,  action  will  lie,  as  for 
and  against  an  executor,  and  he  shall  be  charged  to  the  value  of 
the  goods,  and  no  further :  unless  it  be  by  his  own  false  plea,  or 
by  wasting  the  goods  of  the  intestate.  An  executor  or  adminis- 
trator shaU  never  be  charged  de  bonis  propriiSf  but  where  he 
doth  some  wrong ;  as  by  selling  the  testator's  goods,  and  con- 
verting the  money  to  his  own  use,  concealing  or  wasting  them, 
or  by  pleading  what  is  false.  Dyer,  210:  2  RoL  Rep.  295. 
But  this  plea  must  be  of  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge. 
If  an  administrator  plead  pleni  administravit,  and  it  is  found 
against  him,  the  judgment  shall  be  de  bonis  propriis,  because 
it  is  a  false  plea,  and  that  upon  his  own  knowledge.  2  Cro. 
191*  Contrd  where  he  pleads  such  a  plea,  and  that  he  hath 
no  more  than  to  satisfy  such  a  judgment.  Sic  the  recovery 
shall  be  de  bonis  testatoris,  &c.  2  Rol.  Rep.  400.  See  on  this 
subject  JVUliams  on  Executors,  p.  1216.  XJ'pon  pleni  adminis" 
travil  pleaded  by  an  administrator,  the  plaintiff  must  prove  his 
debt,  or  he  shall  recover  but  a  penny  damages,  though  there  be 
assets ;  because  the  plea  only  admits  the  debt,  but  not  the  quan^ 
turn.     1  Salk.  296. 


Special  bail  is  not  required  of  administrators  or  executors 
in  any  action  brought  against  them  for  the  debt  of  the  intes- 
tate ;  exc^t  where  they  have  wasted  the  goods  of  the  deceased . 
See  Cro.  jE/iz.  503 :  Yelv.  I68:  Hut.  691  2  Rd.  Rep.  87: 
1  Salk.  207  :  3  Salk.  106.  Where  an  administrator  is  plaintiff, 
he  must  show  by  whom  administration  was  granted ;  for  that 
only  entitles  him  to  the  action :  but  if  an  administrator  is 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  need  not  set  forth  by  whom  admims- 
tration  was  wanted,  for  it  may  not  be  within  his  knowledge. 
Sid.  228:  1  Lutw.  301.  Generally  an  administrator  shall  be 
charged  by  others  for  any  debt  or  duty  due  from  the  deceased, 
as  he  himself  might  have  been  charged  in  his  life-time ;  so  far 
as  he  hath  any  of  the  intestate's  estate  to  discharge  the  same. 
Co.  Lit.  219:  Dyer,  14. 

At  common  law  executors  or  administrators  could  not  dis- 
train for  arrears  either  of  rent  issuing  out  of  land,  the  property 
of  third  parties,  or  of  rents  of  lands  whereof  the  deceased  was 
owner,  where  such  arrears  had  accrued  in  his  life-time ;  but  by 
virtue  of  the  32  H.  8.  c.  87.  and  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  42.  §  37. 
executors  may  make  a  distress  in  all  cases  where  it  might  have 
been  had  by  their  testator  or  intestate  during  his  life. 

An  executor  or  administrator  is  entitled  to  all  the  equitable 
interests  of  the  deceased,  and  may  in  his  representative  capa- 
city enforce  them  in  a  court  of  equity.     Com.  Dig.  Chancery. 

An  executor  or  administrator  may  exhibit  a  biU  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased ;  1  Fern.  106; 
institute  a  suit  against  creditors  for  the  purpose  of  having 
their  several  claims  adjusted  by  the  decree  of  the  court,  where 
he  finds  the  affairs  of  the  testator  so  complicated  as  to  render 
the  administration  of  the  estate  unsafe;  2  Fern.  37;  and 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets  to  pay  creditors,  file  a  bill 
to  compel  a  legatee  to  refund  his  legacy.     3  East,  123. 

On  the  other  hand  an  executor  or  administrator  is  liable  in 
his  representative  character  to  all  equitable  demands  with 
regard  to  personal  property  which  existed  against  the  deceased 
at  the  time  of  his  death.     Toller,  449. 

Executors  and  administrators  are  in  almost  every  respect 
considered  in  courts  of  equity  as  trustees.  Hence  they  will 
entertain  a  bill  for  a  personal  legacy,  or  the  distribution  of  an 
intestate's  personal  estate ;  1  Fern.  134 ;  and  compel  an  executor 
or  administrator,  as  they  do  an  express  trustee,  to  discover  and 
set  forth  an  account  of  the  assets,  and  of  his  application  of  them. 

It  has  been  the  constant  habit  of  courts  of  equity  to  charge 
the  representatives  of  trustees  with  breaches  of  trust,  and  this 
whether  thev  derive  benefit  from  the  breach  of  trust  or  not. 

1  Scho.  ^  Lef  272  :  17  Fes.  489. 

By  Stat.  17  Car.  2.  c.  8.  §  1.  on  any  judgment  after  verdict, 
had  by  or  in  the  name  of  an  executor  or  administrator ;  an 
administrator  de  boftis  non  may  sue  forth  a  scire  ^facias,  and 
take  execution  upon  such  judgment.  If  an  executor  makes 
himself  a  stranger  to  the  will  of  the  testator,  or  pleads  Ne 
unaues  executor,  or  aDjJhlse  plea,  and  it  is  found  against  him, 
judgment  shall  be  de  bonis  propriis :  in  other  cases  de  bonis 
testatoris.     Cro.  Jac.  447- 

If  on  a  scire  facias  against  an  executor,  the  sheriff  return 
a  devastavit,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  judgment  and  execution 
de  bonis  propriis  of  the  defendant ;  and  if  nulla  bona  be  re- 
turned, he  may  have  a  capias  ad  satisfaciend.  or  an  elegit. 

2  Nets.  791 :  Dyer,  185.  But  one  executor  shall  not  be  charged 
with  a  devastavit  made  by  his  companion ;  for  the  act  of  one 
shall  charge  the  other  no  further  than  the  goods  of  the  testator 
in  his  hands  amount  to.     Cro.  Eliz.  318. 

If  an  executor  does  any  waste,  or  misemploys  the  estate  of 
the  deceased,  or  doth  any  thing  by  neglisence  or  fraud,  &c  it 
is  a  devastavit,  and  he  shall  be  charged  tor  so  much  out  of  his 
own  goods.  8  Rep.  133.  And  a  new  executor  may  have  an 
action  against  a  former  executor,  who  wasted  the  goods  of  the 
deceased ;  or  the  old  one  may  remain  chargeable  to  creditors, 
&c.     Hob.  266. 

Formerly  if  an  executor  wasted  goods,  and  left  an  executor, 
and  died  leaving  assets,  his  executor  should  not  be  chargeable^ 
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because  it  was  a  personal  tort.  2  Lev.  ISO.  But  now  it  is 
otherwise  by  the  stat.  4  and  5  W.  Sf  M.  c.  24. 

If  an  executor  takes  an  obligation  in  his  own  name,  for  a 
debt  due  by  simple  contract  to  the  testator,  this  shall  charge 
him  as  much  as  if  he  had  received  the  money;  for  the  new 
security  hath  extinguished  the  old  right,  and  is  quasi  a  pay- 
ment to  him.     Off.  of  Ex.  158 :   Yelv.  10 :  1  Lev.  189- 

So  if  the  executor  sues  a  person  in  trover  and  conversion,  in 
which  he  has  a  right  to  recover ;  and  afterwards  he  and  the 
defendant  come  to  an  agreement,  that  he  shall  pay  the  exe- 
cutor such  a  sum  at  a  future  day,  and  the  party  fails,  this  is  a 
devastavit;  and  he  shall  answer  ad  valorem.  2  Lev.  189: 
2  Jon.  B9.  S.  C. :  1  Vem.  474.  S.  C. 

It  is  a  devastavit  to  permit  interest  to  run  in  arrear,  and 
then  sufier  judgment  for  it;  and  want  of  assets  to  pay  before 
the  incurring  of  it  by  the  administrator  shall  not  be  intended 
unless  it  be  expressly  pleaded.    2  Lev.  40. 

But  it  does  not  amount  to  a  devastavit  if  an  executor  lends 
out  on  private  Security  money  belonging  to  the  testator,  but 
not  wanted  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  will ;  if  he  exercises 
a  fair  and  reasonable  discretion  on  the  subject.  S  B.  Sf  A.  360. 

An  executor  in  case  of  a  devastavit  is  in  nature  of  a  trustee 
of  an  estate.     Chan.  Cases,  304. 

2.  QT  Costs. — Previous  to  the  late  act  of  the  3  and  4  W.  4. 
c.  42.  executors  and  administrators  were  not  liable  to  costs  when 
plaintiffs  upon  a  nonsuit  or  verdict  where  the  action  was 
brought  upon  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  deceased,  or  for  a 
wrong  done  in  his  lifetime ;  but  they  were  where  they  sued 
on  a  contract  made  with  or  for  a  wrong  done  to  themselves. 

1  Salk.  314 :  2  Taunt.  116.  Also  they  were  made  to  pay  costs 
in  cases  where  they  misconducted  themselves  or  were  guilty  of 
a  wilful  default,  as  where  they  knowingly  brou^t  a  wrong 
action;  were  guilty  of  a  discontinuance,  1  fV.  Bl.  451 ;  for 
not  proceeding  to  trial  according  to  notice,  Tidd,  979>  9^h  edr, 
or  upon  a  judgment  of  non  pros.     Ibid. 

Now  by  the  31  §  of  the  above  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  in 
every  action  brought  by  an  executor  or  administrator  in  right 
of  the  testator  or  intestate,  such  executor  or  administrator  shall, 
unless  the  court  in  which  such  action  is  brought,  or  a  judse  of 
any  of  the  superior  courts,  shall  otherwise  order,  be  liable  to 
pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  in  case  of  being  nonsuited  or  a  ver- 
dict passing  against  the  plaintiff',  and  in  all  other  cases  in  which 
he  would  be  liable  if  such  plaintiff*  were  suing  in  his  own 
right  upon  a  cause  of  action  occurring  to  himself;  and  the 
defendant  shall  have  judgment  for  such  costs,  and  they  shall  be 
recovered  in  like  manner. 

Executors  and  administrators,  when  defendants,  have  no 
privilege  with  respect  to  costs ;  and  are  liable  to  pay  them 
de  bonu  propriis  if  there  are  no  assets.  Tidd,  1016,  Sth  ed. 
9  B.  4-  C.  658. 

EXECUTORY  ESTATE.  Is  where  an  estate  in  fee 
created  by  deed  or  fine  is  to  he  aftermards  executed  by  entry, 
livery,  writ,  &c.  Leases  for  years,  rents,  annuities,  conditions, 
&c.  are  called  inheritances  executory.  Wood's  Inst.  293.  Estates 
executed  are  when  they  pass  presently  to  the  person  to  whom 
conveyed,  without  any  after  act.  2  Inst.  513.     See  tit.  Estate. 

Executory  Dbvise.  The  devise  of  a  future  interest.  A 
devise  that  vests  not  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  but  depends  on 
some  contingency  which  must  happen  before  it  can  vest.  1  Eq. 
Cas.  Ahr.  486. 

An  executory  devise  differs  from  a  remainder  in  three  very 
material  points.  1.  That  it  needs  not  any  particular  estate  to 
support  it.  2.  That  by  it  a  fee-sim^  or  other  less  estate  may 
be  limited  after  a  fee-simple.  3.  That  by  this  means  a  re- 
mainder may  be  limited  of  a  chattel  interest,  after  a  particular 
estate  for  life  created  in  the  same.     See  tit.  Remainder,  and 

2  Comm.  172 — 5. 

1.  The  first  case  happens  when  a  man  devises  a  future 
estate  to  arise  upon  a  contingency :  and  until  that  contingency 
happens  does  not  dispose  of  the  fee-simple,  but  leaves  it  to 
descend  to  his  heir  at  law.     As  if  one  devises  land  to  a  feme-  I 


sole  and  her  heirs,  upon  her  day  of  marriage :  here  is  in  effect 
a  contingent  remainder  without  any  particular  estate  to  sup^ 
port  it ;  a  freehold  commencing  in  Juturo.  This  limitation, 
though  it  would  be  void  in  a  deed,  yet  is  good  in  a  will,  fay 
way  of  executory  devise.  1  Sid.  153.  For,  since  by  a  devise 
a  freehold  may  pass  without  corporal  tradition  or  livery  of 
seisin  (as  it  must  do  if  it  passes  at  all),  therefore  it  may  com- 
mence in  Juturo  ;  because  the  principal  reason  why  it  cannot 
commence  in  future  in  other  cases,  is  the  necessity  of  actual 
seisin,  which  always  operates  in  prcesenti.  And  since  it  may 
thus  commence  in  Juturo,  there  is  no  need  of  a  particular  estate 
to  support  it,  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  make  the  remainder, 
by  its  unity  with  the  particular  estate,  a  present  interest. 
And  hence  also  it  followed,  that  such  an  executory  devise  not 
being  a  present  interest,  could  not  be  barred  by  a  recovery  suf- 
fered before  it  commenced.  Cro.  Jac>  59^.  See  this  Diet  tit 
Fine  and  Recovery. 

2.  By  executory  devise  a  fee,  or  other  less  estate,  may  be 
limited  after  a  fee.  And  this  happens  where  a  devisor  devises 
his  whole  estate  in  fee,  but  limits  a  remainder  thereon  to  com«j 
mence  on  a  future  contingency.  As  if  a  man  devises  lands  to 
A.  and  his  heirs ;  but,  if  he  dies  before  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
then  to  B.  and  his  heirs :  this  remainder  also,  though  void  in 
deed,  is  good  by  way  of  executory  devise.     2  Mod.  289* 

In  both  these  species  of  executory  devises,  the  contingencies 
ought  to  be  such  as  may  happen  within  a  reasonable  time,  as 
within  one  or  more  life  or  lives  in  being,  or  within  a  moderate 
term  of  years ;  for  courts  of  justice  will  not  indulge  even  wills, 
so  as  to  create  a  perpetuity,  which  the  law  abhors.  12  Mod. 
287 :  1  Vem.  l64:  1  Salk.  229*  The  utmost  length  that  has 
been  hitherto  allowed  for  the  contingency  of  an  executory 
devise  of  either  kind  to  happen  in,  is  that  of  a  life  or  lives  in 
being,  and  one  and  twenty  years  afterwards.  As  when  lands 
are  devised  to  such  unborn  son  of  a  feme-covert  as  shall  first 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  his  heirs;  the  utmost  length 
of  time  that  can  happen  before  the  estate  can  vest,  is  the  Hfe 
of  the  mother  and  the  subsequent  infancy  of  her  son,  and  this 
hath  been  decreed  to  be  a  good  executory  devise.  Forr.  232. 
This  limit  was  taken  from  uie  time  in  which  an  estate  may  be 
rendered  unalienable  by  a  strict  settlement  An  executory 
devise  to  an  unborn  son  of  a  man,  may  be  suspended  a  few 
months  beyond  the  life  of  the  father,  and  twenty-one  yean 
afterwards,  by  a  posthumous  birth.     See  post  I.  ad^nem. 

3.  By  executory  devise  a  term  of  years  may  be  given  to  one 
man  for  his  life,  and  afterwards  limited  over  in  remainder  to 
another,  which  could  not  be  done  by  deed :  for,  by  law,  the 
first  grant  of  it  to  a  man  for  life,  was  a  total  di^)ositioD  of 
the  whole  term ;  a  life  estate  being  esteemed  of  a  higher  and 
larger  nature  than  any  term  for  years.     8  Rep.  95. 

And,  at  first,  the  courts  were  tender  even  in  the  case  of  a 
will  of  restraining  the  devisee  for  life  from  aliening  the  term, 
but  only  held,  that  in  case  he  died  without  exerting  that  act 
of  ownership,  the  remainder  over  should  then  take  place ;  for 
the  restraint  of  the  power  of  alienation,  especially  in  very  long 
terms,  was  introducing  a  species  of  perpetuity.  Bro.  tit 
Chattels,  23 :  Dyer,  74.  But,  soon  afterwards  it  was  held, 
that  the  devisee  for  life  hath  no  power  of  alienating  the  term, 
so  as  to  bar  the  remainder-man.  Dyer,  358 :  8  Rep.  96.  Yet, 
in  order-  to  prevent  the  danger  of  perpetuities,  it  was  settled, 
that  though  such  remainders  may  be  limited  to  as  many  per- 
sons successively  as  the  devisor  thinks  proper,  yet  they  must  all 
be  in  esse  during  the  life  of  the  first  devisee ;  for  then,  as  it  is 
expressed,  all  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  are  consuming  U^ 
ther,  and  the  ultimate  remainder  is  in  reality  only  to  that  re- 
mainder-man who  happens  to  survive  the  rest  It  was  also 
settled  that  such  remainder  may  not  be  limited  to  take  effect, 
unless  upon  such  contingency  as  must  happen  (if  at  all) 
during  the  life  of  the  first  devisee.  1  Sid.  551 :  Skinn.  341 : 
3  P.  fVms.  358.     See  port,  II. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  executory  devises  in  general,  sub- 
sequent information  may  be  thus  divided. 


EXECUTORY  DEVISES,  I.  II. 


I.  Of  Execuiorff  Devises  of  Lands  of  Inheritance. 
II.  Uf  Executory  Devises  tf  Terms  for  Years,  and  (f  per* 
sonal  Goods  and  Chattels. 

I.  It  is  a  settled  rule  of  law  that  where  the  court  can  con- 
strue a  devise  to  be  a  contingent  remainder,  they  will  never 
construe  it  to  be  an  executory  devise.  2  Bos.  4*  P^  ^9^* 
See  tit.  Remainder,  II. 

If  a  particular  estate  is  limited,  and  the  inheritance  passes 
out  of  the  donor,  this  is  a  contingent  remainder  ;  but  where  the 
fee  by  a  devise  is  nested  in  any  person  and  to  be  vested  in  an* 
other  by  contingency,  this  is  an  executory  devise :  and  in  all 
cases  of  executory  devises,  the  estates  descend  until  the  con- 
tingencies happen.  Raym.  28 :  1  LmIw.  798.  Where  a  con- 
tingent estate  limited,  depends  upon  a  freehold,  which  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  remainer,  it  shall  never  be  construed  an  exe- 
cutory  devise,  but  a  remainder.  And  so  it  is  if  the  estate  be 
limited  by  words  in  proesenti,  as  when  a  person  devises  his  lands 
to  the  heirs  of  A.  B.  who  is  living,  &c  Though  if  the  same 
were  to  the  heir  of  A.  after  his  death  it  would  be  as  good  as  an 
executory  devise.    2  Saund.  880 :  4  Mod.  255. 

One  by  will  devises  land  to  his  mother  for  life,  and  after  her 
death,  to  his  brother  in  fee ;  provided,  that  if  his  wife,  being 
then  enceinte,  be  delivered  of  a  son,  then  the  land  to  remain  to 
him  in  fee,  and  dies,  and  the  son  is  bom  ;  in  this  case  it  was 
held,  that  the  fee  of  the  brother  shall  cease  and  vest  in  the 
son,  by  way  of  executory  devise,  on  the  happening  of  the  coit- 
tingency  ;  and  here  such  a  fee  estate  enures  as  a  new  original 
devise  to  take  effect  when  the  first  fails.  Dyer,  33,  127: 
Cro.  Jac.  592.  A  remainder  qf  a  fee  may  not  be  limited  by 
the  rules  of  law,  after  a  fee  simple ;  for  when  a  man  hath 
parted  with  his  whole  estate,  there  cannot  remain  any  thing 
tor  him  to  dispose  of:  but  of  late  times  a  distinction  hath  been 
made  between  an  absolute  fee  simple,  and  a  fee  simple  which 
depends  upon  a  contingency,  or  is  conditiondlly  limited ;  espe- 
cially where  such  a  contingency  may  happen  in  the  course  crif  a 
few  years,  or  of  one  or  two  lives  ;  and  where  such  a  remainder 
is  limited  by  will,  it  is  called  an  executory  devise.    2  Nets.  Abr. 

797. 

An  estate  devised  to  a  son  and  his  heirs,  upon  condition  that 
if  he  did  not  pay  the  legacies  eivea  by  the  will  within  such  a 
time  that  then  the  land  should  remain  to  the  legatees,  &c  and 
their  heirs ;  this  limitation  of  a  fee  in  remainder,  after  a  fee 
limited  to  the  son,  being  upon  the  contingency  of  the  son's 
failing  in  payment  of  the  lesacies,  was  adjudged  good  by  way 
of  executory  devise.  Cro.  Etiz.  833.  And  where  the  father 
devised  his  lands  to  his  youngest  son  and  his  heirs,  and  if  he 
die  without  issue,  the  eldest  son  being  alive,  then  to  him  and 
his  heirs ;  this  was  held  a  good  remainder  in  fee  to  the  eldest 
brother,  after  the  conditional  contingent  estate  in  fee  to  the 
youngest,  as  depending  upon  the  possibility  that  he  might  be 
alive  when  his  youngest  brother  died  without  issue ;  and  his 
d3ring  without  issue  was  a  collateral  determination  of  his  estate, 
whilst  the  other  was  living.     Godb.  282 :  2  Nets.  Abr.  79S> 

If  a  devise  be  ''to  A.  for  ever,  that  is,  if  he  shall  have  a 
son  or  sons  who  shall  attain  21,  but  if  A.  shall  die  without 
son  or  sons  to  inherit,  that  the  son  of  B.  shall  inherit :"  this 
is  a  fee  in  A.  with  an  executory  devise  to  the  son  of  B.  who 
shall  take  if  A.  die  without  issue,  or  if  the  issue  die  before  21. 
1  Bro.  C.  R.  147. 

If  a  devise  be  to  the  second  son,  then  unborn,  of  A.  fi.,  and 
afVer  his  decease,  or  accession  to  his  paternal  estate,  then  to  Jus 
second  son  and  his  heirs  male,  with  remainders  over:  such 
second  son  of  A.  B.  when  bom,  will  take  an  estate  in  tail  male 
by  way  of  executory  devise,  determinable  on  the  accession  of 
the  family  estate,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  lands  descend  to 
the  heir  of  the  testator.     2  Black.  Rep.  1159. 

One  devised  to  his  daughter  then  under  age,  an  estate  in 
fee,  and  if  she  died  under  the  age  of  21  years,  unmarried,  and 
without  leaving  lawful  issue,  then  to  his  wife  in  fee.  The 
daughter  married,  and  died  under  21  without  issue,  but  left 


her  husband  surviving  her.  The  Court  of  K.  B.  held  that  the 
devise  over  did  not  take  effect,  as  by  the  words  of  the  will  it 
was  made  to  depend  on  the  happening  of  the  three  events, 
dying  under  21,  dying  under  that  age  unmarried,  and  dying 
under  that  age  without  issue.  Doe^  d.  Baldwin  ^  Ux.,  v.  Raw^ 
ding  4-  Ux.,  Term  Rep,  K.  B.  E.  59  G.  3.  441 :  and  see  Doe 
V.  Cook,  7  East.  269.  and  Doe  v.  Jessop,  12  East,  269.  But 
see  2  Ves.  247.  and  3  Ves.jun,  450. 

A  testator  having  by  his  will  devised  to  his  son  W.  F.  in  fee, 
and  afterwards  added,  that  if  he  should  have  no  children,  child, 
or  issue,  the  estate  should,  on  the  decease  of  W.  F.,  become  the 
property  of  the  testator's  heir  at  law,  subject  to  such  legacies 
as  W,  F.  might  bear  by  will  to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family,  it  was  held  that  W.  F.  took  an  estate  in  fee,  with  an 
executory  devise  over  (in  the  event  of  his  leaving  no  issue 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death)  to  the  person  who,  on  the  hap- 
pening of  that  event,  should  become  heir  at  law  of  the  testator. 
3  B.SfA,  646. 

An  executory  limitation  of  either  real  or  personal  estate  to 
arise  after  an  ind^nite  failure  of  issue  is  void.  1  Salk.  232, 
But  executory  interests  limited  in  defeasance  of  an  estate  tail, 
are  not  within  the  rules  against  perpetuities,  for  being,  with 
all  other  limitations,  ultenor  to  such  an  estate,  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  tenant  in  tail,  they  are  not  within  the 
mischief.     2  Salk,  570:  4  Burr,  I929. 

By  3Q  and  40  G.  3.  c.  98.  reciting  '  that  it  is  expedient  that 
all  dispositions  of  real  and  personal  estates,  whereby  the 
produce  and  profits  thereof  are  directed  to  be  accumulated,  and 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  thereof  is  postponed,  should  be  made 
subject  to  certain  restrictions ; '  it  is  enact^,  that  no  person 
shall  by  deed  or  will  settle  or  dispose  of  any  real  or  personal 
property,  in  such  manner  that  the  rents  or  profits  shall  be 
accumulated,  for  a  longer  term  than  the  life  of  the  settler,  or 
twenty-one  years  after  his  decease,  or  during  the  minority  of 
any  party  living  (or  in  ventre  sa  mere)  at  the  time  of  such 
decease,  or  the  minorities  of  parties  beneficially  entitled :  all 
directions  to  the  contrary  are  declared  void,  and  the  rents,  &c 
are  to  go  to  the  parties  who  would  be  entitled  if  such  accumu- 
lation were  not  directed.  This  act  does  not  extend  to  provi- 
sions for  payment  of  debts,  or  for  raising  portions  for  children, 
or  respecting  the  produce  of  timber :  nor  to  the  disposition  of 
heritable  property  in  Scotland. 

A  limitation  by  way  of  executory  devise,  which  is  not  to  take 
effect  until  after  the  determination  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being, 
and  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  as  a  term  in  gross,  and  without 
reference  to  the  infancy  of  any  person  who  is  to  take  under 
such  limitation,  or  of  any  other  person,  is  a  valid  limitation. 
Secus,  if  to  the  term  in  gross  of  twenty-one  years  be  added 
the  number  of  months  equal  to  the  period  of  gestation.  (In 
the  House  of  Lords.)     10  Bing.  140. 

II.  Of  Executory  Devisee  qf  Terms  for  Years,  and  qf  per- 
sonal  Goods  and  Cliattels, — It  has  now  been  long  fully  settled, 
that  a  term  for  years,  or  any  chattel  interest,  may  be  given  by 
an  executory  devise  to  an  unborn  child  of  a  person  in  existence, 
when  it  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  that  the  limits  of 
executory  devises  of  real  and  personal  property  are  precisely 
the  same.     Feame.    See  ante  I. 

It  is  very  common  to  bequeath  chattel  interests  to  A.  and 
his  issue,  and  if  he  dies  without  issue  to  B.  It  seems  now  to 
be  determined,  that  where  the  words  are  such  as  would  have 
given  A.  an  estate  tail  in  real  property ;  in  cases  of  personal 
property  the  subsequent  limitations  are  void,  and  A.  has  the 
absolute  interest :  but  if  it  appear  from  any  clause  or  circum- 
stance in  the  will,  that  the  testator  intended  to  give  it  over 
only  in  case  A.  had  no  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
upon  that  event  the  subsequent  limitation  will  be  good  as  an 
executory  devise.  See  Feame,  and  the  cases  referred  to  in 
Cox\$  P.  W.  iii.  262. 

Formerly  where  a  term  of  years  Twhich  is  but  a  chattel)  was 
devised  to  one ;  and  that  if  he  died,  living  another  person,  it 
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should  remain  to  tlie  otlier  person  durine  the  residue  of  tlic 
terni^  such  a  remainder  was  adjudged  void :  for  a  devise  of  a 
chattel  to  one  for  an  hour^  was  a  devise  of  it  for  ever.  Dtfer, 
74.  But  it  was  afterwards  held,  that  a  remainder  of  a  term  to 
one,  qfier  it  was  limited  to  another  for  life,  was  good :  in  a  case 
where  a  testator  having  a  term,  devised  that  his  wife  should 
have  the  lands  for  so  many  years  of  the  term  as  she  should  live, 
and  that  after  her  death  the  residue  thereof  should  go  to  his 
son  and  his  assigns ;  and  this  was  the  first  case  wherein  an 
executory  remainder  of  a  term  for  years  was  adjudged  good. 
Byer,  ^bS.  358. 

A  person  possessed  of  a  term,  devised  to  his  wife  for 
eighteen  years,  and  after  to  his  eldest  son  for  life,  after  to  the 
son's  eldest  issue  male  during  life ;  though  he  have  no  such 
issue  at  the  time  of  the  devise  and  death  of  the  devisor,  if  he 
has  before  his  own  death,  he  shall  have  it  as  an  executory 
devise.  1  Rol.  612.  But  if  one  devise  a  term  to  his  wife  for 
life,  the  remainder  to  his  first  son  for  life,  and  if  he  dies  with- 
out issue,  to  his  second  son,  &c.  the  remainder  to  the  second 
son  is  void,  and  no  executory  devise;  yet  where  the  dying 
without  issue  living  at  a  person's  death,  may  be  confined  to  one 
life,  it  hinders  not  a  remainder  over.     1  Eq»  Abr.  194. 

Where  there  is  an  executory  devise,  there  needs  not  any 
particular  estate  to  support  it ;  and  because  the  person  who  is 
to  take  upon  contingency,  hath  not  a  present  but  future  in^ 
terest,  his  estate  cannot  be  barred  btf  a  common  recovery,  2  Nels, 
Abr.  797,  798.  It  is  held,  executory  devises,  and  limitations 
of  the  trust  of  a  term,  are  governed  alike.     1  Fern.  234. 

The  husband  being  possessed  of  a  term  for  years,  devised 
the  lease  itself  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  to 
her  children  unpreferred ;  it  was  insisted  for  the  wife  that  she 
had  the  whole  term,  the  devise  being  of  the  lease  itself  and 
the  lands  are  not  mentioned  throughout  the  will ;  but  adjudged 
that  the  wife  had  only  an  estate  far  so  many  years  of  the  lease 
as  she  should  live,  and  that  so  much  as  remained  unexpired  at 
her  death,  was  to  vest  in  the  children  upon  the  contingency  of 
their  living  at  that  time.  1  And,  61 :  2  Leon.  92 :  3  Leon. 
89:  Gold.  ^6. 

By  the  rules  of  the  ancient  common  law  there  could  be  no 
future  property,  to  take  place  in  expectancy,  created  in  per- 
sonal goods  and  chattels:  because,  being  things  transitory,  it 
would  occasion  many  suits  and  quarrels,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
freedom  of  trade,  if  such  limitations  were  generally  allowed. 
But  yet  in  last  wills  and  testaments  such  dispositions  were  per- 
mitted ;  though,  originally,  that  indulgence  was  only  shown 
when  merely  the  use  of  the  goodM,  and  not  the  goods  them- 
selves, were  eiven  to  the  first  legatee,  the  property  being  sup- 
posed to  contmue  in  the  executor:  but  now  that  distinction  is 
disregarded :  and  therefore  if  a  man,  either  by  deed  or  will, 
limits  furniture,  &c  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  over  to  B. 
this  is  good.  But  where  an  estate-tail  in  things  personal  is 
given  to  the  first  or  any  subsequent  possessor,  it  vests  in  him 
the  total  property,  and  no  remainder  over  shall  be  permitted  on 
such  a  limitation.  For  this,  if  allowed,  would  tend  to  a  per- 
petuity, as  the  devisee  or  grantee  in  tail  of  a  chattel  has  no 
method  of  barring  the  entail ;  and  therefore  the  law  vests  in 
him  at  once  the  entire  dominion  of  the  property,  being  analo- 
gous to  the  fee-simple,  which  a  tenant  in  tail  may  acquire  in  a 
real  estate.     See  2  Cmnm.  c.  25.  11.3. 

EXECUTORY.  The  personal  estate  of  the  deceased ;  and 
falling  undKr  the  distribution  of  the  executor.     Scotch  Diet. 

EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  LETTERS  PATENT,  &c. 
See  tit.  Evidence, 

EXEMPLIFICATIONE.  A  writ  granted  for  the  exem- 
plification  of  an  original  record.     Reg.  Orig.  290. 

EXEMPTION,  exemptio^  A  privilege  to  be  free  from 
service  or  appearance;  as  knights,  clergymen,  &c.  are  ex- 
empted from  appearing  at  the  county-court  by  statute,  and 
peers  from  being  put  upon  inquests.  6  Rep.  23.  Persons 
seventy  years  of  age,  apothecaries,  &c  are  also  exempted  by 
law  from  serving  on  Junes :  and  justices  of  peace,  attomies,  &c. 


from  parish  ofiices.  2  Inst.  247.  There  is  an  exemption  from 
tolls,  &C.  by  the  king's  letters  patent :  and  a  writ  of  exemption, 
or  of  ease,  to  be  quit  of  serving  on  juries,  and  all  public 
service.  Shep.  Epiiofn.  1049.  \Vhere  an  act  directs  that  the 
tolls  of  a  navigation  should  be  exempt  from  any  taxes,  rates, 
8cc.  other  than  such  as  the  land,  which  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  navigation,  would  have  been  subject  to  if  the 
act  had  not  been  male ;  that  goes  to  exempt  the  tolls  qua  tolls 
altogether  from  being  rated  in  respect  of  the  line  so  exempted, 
leavmg  the  land  rateable  as  before.  Rex.  y.  The  l^eeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal  Company,  5  East,  325.  See  further  the 
proper  titles  in  this  Diet. 

Exemption  of  Tithrs.     See  tit.  Tithes. 
EXENNIUM  OR  EXHENIUM.    A  ^  at  present;  and 
more  properly  a  new  year's  gift. 

EXERCITUALE.  A  heriot;  paid  only  in  arms,  hones, 
or  military  accoutrements.     Leg.  Edw.  Coif.  1 . 

EXFREDIARE,  from  ex  and  the  S20L.  frede,  frith,  peace^ 
To  break  the  peace,  or  commit  open  violence.  Leg.  H,  1. 
c.  13. 

EX  GRAVI  QUERELA.  A  writ  that  Ues  for  him  to 
whom  any  lands  or  tenements  in  fee  are  devised  hy  will 
(within  any  city,  town,  or  borough,  wherein  lands  are  devise- 
able  by  custom),  and  the  heir  of  the  devisor  enters  and  detains 
them  from  him.  Reg.  Orig.  244 :  Old  Nal.  Br.  87.  And  if 
a  man  devises  such  lands  or  tenements  unto  another  in  tail, 
with  a  remainder  over  in  fee,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  enter,  and  is 
seised  by  force  of  the  entail,  and  afterwards  dieth  without 
issue,  he  in  remainder  shall  have  the  writ  ex  gravi  querda  to 
execute  that  devise.  New  Nat.  Br.  441.  Also  where  tenant 
in  tail  dies  without  issue  of  his  body,  the  heir  of  the  donor,  or 
he  who  hath  the  reversion  of  the  land,  shall  have  this  writ  in 
the  nature  of  sifonnedon  in  the  reverter.  Ibid.  If  a  derisor^s 
heir  be  ousted  by  the  devisee,  by  entry  on  the  lands,  he  maj 
not  after  have  this  writ,  but  is  to  have  his  remedy  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  common  law.  Co.  Lit.  311.  Abolished 
after  the  31st  Dec  1834,  by  the  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  27.  §  S6. 

EXHIBIT,  exhibitum.l  Where  a  deed  or  other  writing  is 
in  a  suit  in  Chancery  exhibited  to  be  proved  by  witnesses,  and 
the  examiner  or  commissioners  appmnted  certify  on  the  hack  of 
it,  that  the  deed  or  writing  was  shown  to  the  witness,  to  prore 
it  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  by  him  sworn  to;  thii  is 
then  called  an  exhibit  in  law  proceedings.  The  same  under  a 
commission  of  bankrupt. 

EXHIBITION.  An  allowance  for  meat  and  drink,  sudi  as 
was  customary  among  the  religious  appropriaton  of  diurchei, 
who  usually  made  it  to  the  depending  vicar :  the  benefaction 
settled  for  the  maintaining  of  scholars  in  the  Universities,  not 
depending  on  the  foundation,  are  called  exhibitions.  Paroch. 
Antiq.  304. 

Exhibition  ;  in  the  Scotch  law,  is  the  term  applied  to  an 
action  for  compelling  the  production  of  writings. 
EXIGENDARIES.  See  Exigenter. 
EXIGENT,  or  exigi  facias.']  A  judicial,  writ  that  lies 
where  the  defendant  in  an  action  persomad  cannot  be  found,  nor 
any  thing  of  his  within  the  coun^,  whereby  to  be  attached  or 
distrained ;  and  is  directed  to  the  sherili^  to  proclaim  and  call 
lam  Jive  county^courl  days,  one  after  another,  charging  him  to 
appear  upon  pain  of  outLawry.  It  is  called  exigent,  because  it 
exacteth  the  party,  t*.  e.  requires  his  appearance  or  forthcoming 
to  answer  the  law ;  and  if  he  come  not  at  the  last  day's  pro- 
clamation, he  is  said  to  be  quinquies  exactus  (Jive  times  ex- 
acted),  and  is  outlawed.     Cromp.  Juris.  188. 

The  statutes  requiring  proclamations  on  exigents  awarded 
in  civil  actions,  are  6  //.  6.  c.  4 :  31  EUz.  c.  3.  Exigents  are 
to  be  awarded  against  receivers  of  the  king*s  money,  who 
detain  the  same ;  and  against  conspirators,  rioters,  &c.  Stat. 
18  Ed.  3.  c.  1.  And  a  writ  of  proclamation  shall  be  issued  to 
the  sheriff  to  make  three  proclamations  in  the  county  where 
the  defendant  dwells,  for  him  to  yield  himself,  &c.  Slat. 
31  EUz.  c.  3. 
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Tbe  writ  6f  eadgent  also  lies  in  an  indictment  for  feiony, 
where  the  party  indicted  cannot  be  found.  And  ii|)on  suing 
out  an  exigent  for  a  criminal  matter  before  conviction,  there 
shall  be  a  writ  of  proclamation,  &c  S  Intt.  S\ :  4  and  5 
W.  4*  •^*  ^-  ^^*  ^^  ^  person  indicted  of  felony  absent  himself 
so  long  that  the  writ  of  exigent  is  awarded,  hk  withdrawing 
will  be  deemed  a  jUghl  in  uno,  whereby  he  will  be  liable  to 
forfeit  his  goods ;  and  thouffh  he  renders  himself  upon  the 
exigent,  after  such  withdrawing,  and  is  found  not  guilQr,  it  is 
add  the  forfeiture  shall  stand.  5  Bep.  110:  S  Inst.  $32. 
Af^  a  capias  directed  to  the  dieri£^  to  take  and  imprison  a 
peNon,  &c,  if  he  cannot  be  taken,  an  exigent  is  awarded. 
And  fldfter  a  judgment  in  a  civil  action,  the  exigent  is  to  go 
forth  after  the  first  capias;  bat  before  judgment  there  must 
be  a  capias,  aUas,  and  pluries*  4  Inst.  177*  If  the  defendant 
be  in  prison,  or  beyond  sea,  &c,  he  or  his  executors  may  reverse 
the  award  of  the  exigent. 

By  r.  94.  of  the  general  rules  made  in  H.  T.  2  W.  4.  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  that  a  pluries  capias  be  stamped  by  the  clerk 
of  the  warrants  to  authorise  the  e:dffenter  to  make  out  an  exi- 
gent.    See  further,  this  Diet,  tit  Ouilawry. 

EXIG ENTER,  exigendarius.^  An  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas;  of  which  officers  there  are  four  in  number. 
They  make  all  exigents  and  proclamations,  in  actions  where 
^vooeis  of  outlawry  doth  lie ;  and  also  writs  of  stmersedeas,  as 
well  as  the  prdkonoiaries,  upon  such  exigents  made  out  in  their 
offices.  But  the  issuing  writs  of  supersedeas  is  taken  from 
them  by  an  officer  in  Uie  same  court,  constituted  by  letters 
patent  by  King  James  the  First 

In  the  K.  B.  the  filacer  is  clerk  of  the  exigents. 

EXIGI  FACIAS.    See  Esigent. 

EXII^E.  A  banishment,  or  driving  one  away  from  his 
country.  And  this  exile  is  either  by  restraint,  when  the  go- 
vernment forbids  a  man,  and  makes  it  penal  to  return ;  or  it 
is  v(duntary,  where  he  leaves  his  country  upon  di^^,  but 
mi^.jeome  back  at  pleasure.    2  Lev.  191*  - 

One  natural  and  regular  consequence  of  personal  liberty 
under  the  laws  of  England  is,  that  every  Englishman  may 
claim  a  right  to  abide  in  his  own  country  so  long  as  he  pleases, 
and  is  not  to  be  driven  from  it  unless  1^  sentence  of  the  law. 
Exile  and  transportation  are  both  punishments  unknown  to 
the  common  law ;  and  wherever  the  latter  is  inflicted,  it  is 
either  by  the  dioice  of  the  criminal  himself  to  escape  a  capital 

Sunishment,  or  by  the  express  direction  of  some  statute.  See 
iagna  Charta,  c.  29^  which  expressly  declares  that  no  firee- 
man  shall  be  banished  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
hy  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  for  the  provisions  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  si.  SI  Car.  2.  c.  2.  (termed  by  Blackstone  a  second 
Magna  Charta,  and  stable  bulwark  of  our  liberties),  with 
resgect  to  sending  Englishmen  prisoners  to  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  beycmd  the  seas;  see  tits.  False  Imprisonment,  Habeas 
Corpus. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  form  necessary  exceptions  to  these  rules ; 
but  it  is  said  the  kine  cannot  even  constitute  a  man  deputy 
or  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  nor  make  one  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador against  his  will :  since  these  in  reality  might  be  no  more 
Uian  honourable  exiles.    2  Inst.  46. 

By  the  60  G.  3.  c.  8.  a  person  upon  a  second  conviction  for 
composing  or  publishinff  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel,  might 
have  been  banished  the  United  Kingdom  for  such  length  of  time 
as  the  court  should  direct  But  by  the  11  G.  4.  and  1  W,  4. 
c.  73.  the  punishment  of  banishment  for  the  above  offence  was 
repealed. 

See  further,  on  this  subject,  this  Diet.  tits.  Abjuration, 
Clergjf,  Felony,  Transportation. 

EaILIUm,  signifies  in  leffal  construction  a  spoiling: 
and  l^  the  statute  of  Marlhriage  it  seems  to  extend  to  l£e 
injury  done  to  tenants,  by  alterii^  their  tenure,  ejecting  them, 
&c  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  that  Fleta  determines,  who  distin- 
gui^ies  between  vastum,  destructio,  and  exiUum ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  vastum  and  destructio  are  almost  the  same,  and  are  pro- 
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perly  applied  to  houses,  gardens,  or  woods;  but  exiUum  is 
when  servants  are  enfranchised,  and  afterwards  unlawfidly 
turned  out  of  their  tenements.  Fleta,  Ub.  1.  c.  11.  See  Stat^ 
Marlb.  c.  25. 

EXITUS.  Issue  or  ofikpring;  and  applied  to  the  issues  or 
yearly  rents  and  profits  of  lands.  Stat.  Westm.  2.  c.  45.  See 
tit  Issues. 

EXLEGALITUS.  He  who  is  prosecuted  as  an  outlaw. 
Leg.  Ednfi  Confes.  e.  38. 

EX  MERO  MOTU.  Words  used  in  the  king's  charter? 
and  letters  patent,  to  signify  that  he  grants  them  of  his  own 
will  and  tnere  motion,  without  petition  or  suggestion  of  any 
other:  and  the  intent  and  eSect  of  these  words  is  to  bar  all 
exceptions  that  might  be  taken  to  the  charters  or  letters  pa- 
tent, by  allying  tkat  the  king  in  granting  them  was  abused 
by  false  suggestions.  Kitch,  352.  When  the  words  ex  mero 
motu  are  made  use  of  in  any  charter,  they  shall  be  taken  most 
stronsly  against  the  king.     1  Co.  Rep.  451. 

Ex  OFFICIO.  The  power  a  person  has  by  virtue  of  an 
qffice,  to  do  certain  acts,  without  being  applied  to :  as  a  justice 
of  peace  may  not  only  grant  surety  of  the  peace,  at  the  com- 
plaint or  request  of  any  person,  but  he  may  demand  and  take 
It  ex  (^icio  at  discretion,  &c  Dalt.  270. 

Ex  Officio  Inforkations.  Informations  at  the  suit  of 
the  king,  filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  as  by  virtue  of  his 
office:  without  applying  to  the  court  wherein  filed  for  leave, 
or  giving  the  defendants  any  importunity  of  showing  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  filed.    See  tit  Information. 

EXONERATIONE  SECT^  A  writ  lay  for  the  king^s 
ward,  to  hejreejrom  all  suit  to  the  county-court,  hundrdl- 
court,  leet,  ^  during  wardship.    F.  N.  B.  158* 

EXONBBATIONE    SsOTiB   AD    CUAIAM    BaBON'.      A    Writ  of 

the  same  nature,  sued  by  the  guardian  of  the  king's  ward,  and 
directed  to  the  sheriff  or  stewiffds  ci  the  court,  that  they  do  not 
distrain  him.  Sec.  for  not  doing  suit  of  court.  New  Nat.  Br.  352. 
And  if  the  sheriff  distrain  tenants  in  andent  demesne  to  come 
to  the  sheriff's  torn  or  leet,  they  may  have  a  writ  commanding 
the  sheriff  to  surcease,  &c  Ibid.  359.  Likewise  if  a  man 
have  lands  in  divers  places  in  the  county,  and  he  is  constrained 
to  come  to  the  leet  where  he  is  not  dwelling,  when  he  resides 
within  the  precincts  of  any  other  leet,  &c,  then  he  shall  have 
this  writ  to  the  sheriff  to  discharge  him  from  coming  to  any 
other  court-leet  than  in  the  hundred  where  he  dwelleth. 
Ibid.  357. 

By  the  common  law  parsons  shall  not  be  distrained  to  come 
to  court-leets  for  the  lands  belonging  to  their  churches ;  and 
if  they  be,  they  may  have  the  writ  exoneraticme  sectce,  &c. 
F.  N.  B.  394.  So  shall  a  woman  holding  land  in  dower,  if 
she  is  distrained  to  do  suit  of  court  for  such  land ;  when  the 
heir  has  lands  sufficient  in  the  same  county.     Ibid. 

EXONERETUR.  An  entry  formerly  made  on  the  bail- 
piece  upon  render  of  a  defendant  to  prison  in  dischaige  of  his 
bail. 

By  r.  7.  of  the  seneral  rules  of  H.  T.  1  W.  4.  the  entry  of 
an  exoneretur  is  no  longer  necessary  to  exonerate  the  bail. 

EX  PARTE.  Of  we  one  part ;  as  a  commission  in  Chan- 
cery ex  parte,  is  that  which  is  taken  out  and  executed  bv  one 
side  or  party  only,  on  the  other  party's  neglecting  or  renising 
to  join.  .  When  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  proceed,  it  is  a 
joint  commission. 

Ex  PARTB  TALiB.  Is  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  bailiff  or  re- 
ceiver,  who  having  auditors  assigned  to  take  his  account,  can- 
not obtain  of  them  reasonable  aUowance,  but  is  cast  into  pri- 
son. And  the  course  in  this  case  is  to  sue  this  writ  out  of 
the  Chancery,  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  take  four  mainpernors 
to  bring  his  body  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  at  a 
certain  day,  and  to  warn  the  lord  to  appear  at  the  same  time. 
F.  N.  B.  129. 

EXPECTANT.     Having  relation  to  or  depending  upon ; 
and  this  word  is  likewise  used  in  the  law  with  fie,  as  fie^ 
expectant. 
3t 
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Expectancy.  Estates  im,  mte  ai  two  sorts ;  one  created 
by  act  of  the  parties  called  a  remainder;  the  other  by  act  of 
lafv,  called  a  reversion*  See  tits.  Estate,  Remainder,  Reversion, 
Executory  Devise, 

EXPfeDITATE,  expeditarel  In  the  laws  of  the  forest 
agnifies  to  cut  out  the  ball  of  uke  dog's  fore-feet,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  king's  game ;  but  the  ball  of  the  foot  of  a 
mastiff  is  not  to  be  taken  out,  but  the  three  claws  of  the  fore- 
foot on  the  right  side  are  to  be  cut  off  by  the  skin.  Cromp, 
Jurisd.  152 :  Manfsood,  c.  l6.  This  relates  to  every  man's  | 
dog  who  lives  near  the  forest ;  and  was  formerly  done  once 
in  every  three  years ;  and  if  any  person  keeps  a  sreat  dog 
not  expeditat^,  he  forfeits  to  the  long  S#.  4d.  4  Inst,  308. 
See  tit.  Forest, 

EXPEDITAT^  ARBORES.  Trees  rooted  up  or  cut 
down  to  the  roots.     Fleta,  Ub.  2.  c.  41. 

EXPENDITORS.  Persons  appointed  by  commissioners 
of  sewers  to  pay,  disburse,  or  expend  the  money  collected  by 
the  tax  for  the  repairs  of  sewers,  &c,  when  paid  into  their 
hands  by  the  collectors,  on  the  reparations,  amendments^  and 
reformations,  ordered  by  the  commissioners,  for  which  they  are 
to  render  accounts  when  thereunto  required.  Laws  of  Sewers, 
87,  88.  See  tit.  Sewers.  The  steward  who  supervises  the 
repair  of  the  banks  and  water  courses  in  Romney  Marsh  is 
called  the  expenditor, 

EXPENSiE  LITIS.  Costs  of  suit,  allowed  a  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  recovering  in  his  action.     See  tit.  Costs, 

EXPENSES.  By  the  7  G,  4.  c,  64.  §  22,  23,  24,  and  25, 
in  all  cases  of  felony,  and  in  certain  specified  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, prosecutors  and  witnesses  attending  in  court  on  recog- 
nizance or  subpoena,  or  before  the  examining  magistrates,  are 
allowed  their  expenses  for  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

By  §  26.  courts  of  quarter  sessions  are  empowered  to 
establish  the  rate  of  costs  and  expenses  to  be  allowed,  which 
must  be  approved  of  by  a  judge. 

By  §  27.  the  above  provisions  are  extended  to  the  Court  of 
Admiralty.    See  further,  tit  Compensation, 

EXPENSIS  MiLITUM  NON  LEVANDIS,  &c  An 
ancient  writ  to  prohibit  the  sheriff  from  levying  any  allow- 
ance for  knights  of  the  shire,  upon  those  that  hold  lands  in 
ancient  demesne.  Reg,  Orig,  261.  For  there  was  also  a 
writ  de  expensis  mititum  levandis,  for  lev3ring  expenses  for 
knights  of  the  parliament,  &c.  Reg,  Orig,  I9I.  See  tit  Par* 
liament, 

EXPLEES.  The  rents  or  profits  of  an  estate,  &c.  See 
Esplees, 

EXPLORATOR.     A  scout;  also  a  huntsman,  or  chaser. 

EXPORTATION.  The  shipping  or  carrying  out  the 
native  commodities  of  England  for  other  countries ;  mentioned 
in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  Customs,  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Navigation  Acts, 

EXPOSITION  OF  DEEDS,  shall  be  favourable,  accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  intent ;  and  be  reasonable  and  equal,  &c 
Co  Lit.  313.     See  tit.  Deed. 

EX  POST  FACTO,  is  a  term  used  in  the  law,  signifying 
something  done  after,  or  as  arising  from,  or  to  affect,  another 
thing  that  was  committed  before.  An  act  done,  or  estate 
granted,  may  be  made  good  by  matter  ejr  post  facto,  that  was 
not  so  at  fint,  by  eleetion,  &c  As  sometimes  a  thing  well 
done  at  first,  may  afterwards  become  ilL  5  Rep,  22 :  8  Rep. 
1 46.  An  er  post  facto  law  is  one  which  operates  upon  a  suo- 
ject  not  liable  to  it  at  the  time  the  law  was  made.  Such  is  an 
act  imposing  duties  of  customs  on  goods  imported  before  the 
passing  of  the  act.     See  tit.  Statute. 

EXPOSURE  OF  THE  PERSON.  Is  an  indictable 
offence  at  common  law.     Sid.  138 :  1  Keb. 

By  the  5  G.  4.  c.  83.  §  4.  every  person  wilfully  exposing  his 
person  in  any  public  street,  &c.  with  intent  to  insult  any 
female,  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  may  be 
committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  to  hard  labour  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  three  months. 


TO  EXTEND,  extendere,'}  To  value  the  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  one  bound  by  a  statute,  who  hath  forfeited  his  bond, 
at  such  an  indifferent  rate,  as  by  the  yearly  rent  the  creditor 
may  in  time  be  paid  his  debt    F,  N,  B,     See  the  next  article. 

EXTENDI  FACIAS,  or  EXTENT,  extenta.'}  Is  a 
writ  of  execution  against  the  body,  lands,  or  goods,  or  the  lands 
and  goods,  or  the  lands  only,  of  the  debtor ;  and  it  is  either 
for  the  king  or  the  subject  For  the  former  it  is  an  ancient 
prerogative  writ  for  obtaining  satisfaction  of  debts  originally 
due  or  assigned  to  the  crown,  or  found  on  an  inquisition  taken 
on  a  writ  of  extent,  or  d^em  clausii  extremum.  This  term  is 
also  used  for  the  estimate  or  valuation  of  lands,  which,  when 
made  to  the  utmost  value,  is  said  to  be  the  full  extent; 
whence  come  our  extended  rents,  or  rack  rents. 

The  following  account  of  this  writ  is  chiefly  abridged  from 
Tidd's  Practice, 

I.  Of  Extents  in  Chief, 
II.  Of  Extents  in  Aid. 

III.  Of  the  Return  of  WriU  of  Extent  in  Chief  and  in  Aid, 

atid  the  subsequent  Proceedings. 

IV.  Of  the  Writ  of  Extent  at  the  Suit  of  a  Subject,  and  other 

matters  relating  to  Extents. 

I.  Of  Extents  in  Chief. — The  writ  of  extent  at  the  suit  of  the 
king  is  either  in  chief  or  in  aid.  An  extent  in  chief  is  an  ad- 
verse proceeding  by  the  king  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  debt; 
an  extent  in  aid  is  sued  out  at  the  instance  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  debtor  to  the  crown,  or  his  surety,  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt  due  to  himself.  In  the  former  case  the  king  is  the  real 
as  well  as  the  nominal  plaintiff;  in  the  latter  he  is  the  nominal 
plaintiff  only. 

The  king's  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  specialty  debts  is 
governed  by  the  SS  H.  8.  c,  S^;  and  on  this  statute  he  may  pro- 
ceed either  by  scire  facias,  which  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding when  the  debt  is  doubtful,  or  the  debtor  solvent,  in 
which  case  an  extent  is  the  ultimate  process  of  execution ;  or 
upon  an  affidavit  of  the  insolvency  of  the  latter,  and  that  the 
debt  is  in  danger  of  heinjr  lost,  and  i^e^fiat  of  the  chancellor  or 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  he  may  issue  an  immediate 
extent  in  chief,  so  called  from  its  being  issued  in  the  first 
instance  without  the  intervention  of  a  scire  facias.  But  when 
the  debtor  is  solvent  the  kins  has  not  an  election  to  proceed 
against  him  by  extent  or  scire  facias;  the  latter  bcangthe 
only  course.     3  Price,  288.  292. 

For  the  recovery  of  a  simple  contract  debt,  the  king  may  pro- 
ceed either  by  action  of  debt,  or,  after  it  is  records,  by  scire 
facias,  or  extent 

The  writ  of  extent  in  cAi^ issues  out  of  the  equity  side  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  2  Str,  749^  On  the  writ  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  unless 
directed  to  the  contrary;  and  as  it  contains,  like  all  process  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown,  a  non  omittas  clause,  the  sheriff  may 
enter  any  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  executing  it  He  may 
also,  if  the  doors  be  not  open,  break  the  partv'a  house  either  to 
arrest  him,  or  to  take  his  goods ;  but  before  he  does  so  he 
ouffht  to  signify  the  cause  of  his  coming  and  request  the  doors 
to  be  open^.  5  Co.  91*  ^  A  defendant  taken  under  an  ex- 
tent cannot  be  bailed.  West,  73.  83.  And  the  kingnot  being 
bound  by  the  bankrupt  laws  or  insolvent  acts  (West,  9^0* 
a  certificated  bankrupt,  or  person  discharged  under  an  insol* 
vent  act,  is  not  entitkd  to  his  discharge  out  of  custody  under 
an  extent  (1  Atk,  262 :  8  Prtce,  671.)>  even  in  aid.  Bunb,  202. 

jp^279. 

The  next  step  by  the  sheriff^  or  the  first  if  the  defiHidant 
cannot  be  found,  or  is  not  meant  to  be  arrested,  is  to  impanel 
a  jury  to  inquire  as  to  the  defendant's  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  clutttels.  The  lands  of  a  debtor  or  accountant  to 
the  crown  were  liable  to  the  debt  at  common  law,  as  well  as 
his  body  and  goods.  3  Salk.  286 :  2  Sound.  70.  {d.)  And 
under  an  extent  the  crown  may  take  as  well  the  legal  estate 
of  its  debtor  as  also  trust  estates  (WesL  129.),  or  an  equity 
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of  redemption.     1  Price,  207*    But  cq>yhold8  caunot  be  taken. 
Parker,  195. 

The  time  from  which  lands  are  bound  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  debt  to  the  crown.  Judgments  bind  from  the 
first  day  of  the  term  ihej  are  recordra.  Dyer,  224>  225 : 
8  Co.  17] •  Recognizances  from  the  caption  or  time  they  are 
entered  into.  2  fVms.  Sound.  7.  (5.)  Bonds  to  the  king 
from  the  time  they  are  made  by  force  of  the  3S  H.  8.  c.  SQ. 
And  it  aeems  that  simple  contract  debts^  found  on  a  c(mimis- 
aon,  bind  the  lands  from  the  time  of  their  becoming  of  record^ 
on  the  return  of  the  inquisition.     Wightw,  44. 

With  respect  to  personal  property^  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  crown  debtor  may  be  seised,  except  thmgs  necessary  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family.  2  RoL  Ab.  1 60.  1.  5. 
And  alao  except  beasts  of  the  plough,  if  the  other  chattels  are 
sofBcient.  Ibid.  Under  an  extent  against  several,  the  sepa- 
rate goods  of  each  may  be  taken,  as  appears  by  the  form  of  the 
writ.  West.  117*  I69.  And  upon  an  extent  against  one 
partner,  the  crown  may  seiae  the  partnership  property ;  but  it 
can  only  sell  the  interest  of  the  party  against  whom  the  extent 
issues,  which  is  his  share  of  the  surplus,  after  payment  of  the 
partnership  debts.     Wightw,  51. 

An  extent  for  the  king's  debt  binds  the  property  of  his 
dditor^B  goods,  into  whose  hands  soever  they  come,  from  the 
Uste  of  the  writ.     8  Co.  171 :  5  Price,  428. 

The  property  of  goods,  though  bound,  not  being  altered  by  a 
distress  for  rent,  an  extent  against  the  king's  debtor,  tested 
alter  a  distress  for  rent,  with  notice  to  the  tenant  and  appndse- 
ment  of  the  goods,  but  before  sale,  shall  prevail  against  the  dis- 
tress. B»»6.  42.  269:  Parker,  112.  114.  And  the  crown  is 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  clause  in  8  Anne,  c  14.  by 
an  express  provision  which  has  been  held  to  apply  to  extents 
ui  md*  So  the  crown  is  not  bound  by  the  bankrupt  laws,  and 
an  extent  will  bind  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  from  the 
Usie  of  the  writ,  until  an  actual'  assignment  by  the  com- 
missionerB.  2  Show,  481  :  2  Str,  978.  But  where  goods 
seiaed  under  a  distress  for  rent  are  sold,  or  the  goods  of  a  bank- 
rapt  assigned  by  the  commissioners  (2  Show.  481.)  before  the 
teste  of  an  extent,  they  cannot  be  taken  under  it,  for  the  pro- 
perty is  absolutely  transferred  to  third  persons ;  and  a  provi- 
sional assignment  is  sufficient  to  bar  the  crown.  1  Atk.  95  : 
aadsee  14  Fes.  81.  By  $  71.  of  the  bankrupt  act  (6  O.  4.  c.  16.) 
fraudulent  extents  of  a  bankrupt's  property  are  declared  void. 

In  the  case  of  an  execution  when  the  king  and  the  subject 
stand  in  an  equal  decree,  and  the  property  of  the  debtor 
remains  unalteied,  the  king*s  prerogative  prevails.  9  Cb.  129.  b. : 
4  7.12.411. 

But  where  tijierijacias  issues,  and  is  delivered  to  the  sheriff 
to  be  executed,  the  jnroperty  of  the  goods  is  vested  by  the 
deUvery,  and  an  extent  afterwards  for  me  king  comes  too  late. 
Comb.  123.  See  also  2  Black.  Rep.  1294:  boug.  415.  399 : 
4  Term  Rep.  402. 

Debts  owing  to  the  king's  debtor  may  be  found  under  an 
extent,  {Godb.  291.)  whether  due  on  record  or  spedalty,  or  only 
on  simple  contract.  Ibid.  296.  And  it  is  now  the  practice  to 
find  debts  due  to  the  kine*s  debtor  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
promtSBCHry  notes,  though  it  was  fcnrmerly  otherwise.  H^t.  27> 
28.  164,  165.  Debts  are  in  general  bound  in  like  manner  as 
goods  and  chattels,  from  the  teste  of  the  extent.  7  Fin.  Abr.  104. 

The  inquisition  taken  by  the  sheriff  under  an  extent,  is  an 
office  of  hUiiuling,  not  of  vtformaHon  or  instruction  merely.  It 
musl^  therefore,  he  direct,  positive,  and  traversable.  Speoalties 
used  formerly  to  be  annexed  to  the  inquisition,  and  returned 
#ith  it;  but  the  sheriff  now  usually  keeps  them  tiU  called 
upon  to  deliver  them  to  the  solicitor  for  the  crown.     West.  74. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  writ  of 
dkm  doMsii  extremum,  which  is  a  special  writ  of  extendijacias, 
or  extent  in  diief,  issuins  after  the  death  of  the  king's  debtor 
against  his  lands  and  dattels.  Whenever  an  extent  might 
have  been  issued  against  the  king^s  debtor  in  his  life-time  a 
writ  of  diem  clausU  extremmn,  which  is  an  extent  against  his 


lands  and  chattels,  may  issue  after  his  death.  Bunb.  119**  And 
this  writ  may  issue  against  the  property  of  a  simple  contract 
debtor  of  the  crown  on  a  commission  found  after  his  death. 
Parker,  95.  But  no  diem  clausit  extremum  can  regularly  issue 
against  the  estate  of  a  person  who  was  not  debtor  to  the  crown, 
or  found  in  his  life»time  to  be  debtor  to  the  king's  debtor. 
West.3M. 

The  writs  of  extent  hitherto  spoken  of  are  principally  in  the 
Jlrst  degree,  being  issued  for  the  recovery  of  debts  immediately 
due  to  the  crown ;  but  when  an  inquisition  is  taken  thereon 
under  which  debts  are  found  and  seised  into  the  king's  hands, 
the  crown,  if  they  are  not  paid,  may  proceed  for  the  recovery 
of  them  either  by  scire  facias  (whidi  is  the  ordinary  mode), 
or  on  an  affidavit  of  danger  and  a  baron's  fiat  by  immediate 
extent,  which  is  called  an  extent  in  the  second  degree ;  and 
upon  such  affidavit  and  fiat,  an  immediate  extent  we  have  seen 
may  issue  before  the  extent  under  which  the  debts  are  found  is 
returnable,  though  it  must  be  actually  returned  before  the 
second  extent  can  issue.  In  like  manner  when  debts  are  found 
and  seised  into  the  king's  hands  under  an  extent  in  the  second 
degree,  an  immediate  extent  may  issue  for  the  recovery  of 
them,  if  not  paid  on  an  affidavit  of  dancer  and  a  baron's  fiat, 
which  is  called  an  extent  in  the  third  Segcee.  And  it  seems 
that  on  an  extent  in  chief,  the  crown  may  seise  debts  found 
to  be  due  to  its  debtor,  &c.  tit  infinitum  ;  Bunb.  303  ;  but  on 
an  extent  in  aidi  debts  cannot  be  seised  beyond  the  third 
degree.  Parker,  259,  260:  West.  302,  303.  In  reckoning 
the  degrees,  however,  on  an  extent  in  aid,  the  debt  due  to  the 
debtor  of  the  crown  debtor,  for  which  the  extent  originally 
issued,  is,  according  to  a  late  decision,  considered  as  the  first 
degree.  In  that  case  A.  was  the  original  crown  debtor,  B.  was 
indebted  to  A.,  C.  to  B.,  and  D.  to  C,  and  on  an  extent  against 
C.  which  issued  after  extents  against  A.  and  B.,  the  debt  due 
from  D.  to  C.  had  been  seised:  the  court  held  that  this  was  pro- 
perly done,  and  that  the  debt  due  to  the  crown  from  its  debtor 
was  not  to  be  counted  in  reckoning  the  degrees.  1  Price,  95. 
And  see  8  Price,  293.  386. 

II.  Of  Extents  in  Aid. — An  extent  in  aid,  which  will  be  now 
treated  of,  is  a  writ  issued  at  the  instance,  and  for  the  benefit, 
of  the  crown  debtor,  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  debt.;  Bunb. 
24.  127.  134 ;  or  it  may  be  had  against  a  principal  debtor  to 
the  crown  at  the  instance,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  his  surety, 
who  has  paid  the  crown  debt.  West.  13,  14.  307^  &c  In 
these  cases  the  king  is  only  the  nominal  plaintiff.  West.  14. 
The  foundation  of  an  extent  in  aid  is  a  debt  due  to  the  crown 
from  its  debtor,  for  which  an  extent  in  cAt^has  issued  against 
him.  Previous  to  the  57  G.  3.  c.  117«  an  extent  in  aid  mi^ht 
have  been  obtained  by  persons  indebted  to  the  crown  by  sim- 
ple contract  only,  as  well  as  for  a  specialty  debt,  or  debt  of 
record,  and  also  for  debts  due  to  the  crown  in  bonds  given  by 
traders  for  duties,  and  by  sub-distributors  of  stamps,  and  sure- 
ties only  who  had  not  been  damnified,  &c.  But  by  that  sta- 
tute an  extent  in  aid  cannot  now  be  had  by  persons  indebted 
to  the  crown  by  simple  contract,  unless  it  be  for  a  debt  due  v 
ftom  collectors  or  receivers  of  the  revenue,  and  one  or  more  of 
them  be  bound  by  bond  or  specialty  of  record  in  the  Exchequer 
for  the  same.  But  an  extent  in  aid  may  still  be  had  for  any 
debt  of  record,  or  specialty  debt ;  except  on  such  bonds  as  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  statute.  And  bankers  who 
have  money  in  their  hands,  arising  from  the  land  and  assessed 
taxes  paid  into  their  bank  for  the  purpose  of  being  paid  over  to 
the  Exchequer,  on  account  of  a  receiver-general,  for  whom 
they  have  given  bond  to  the  crown,  are  still  entitled  to  sue  out 
an  extent  in  aid.    7  Price,  633. 

When  a  party  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  extent  in  aid, 
he  may  still  issue  it  for  a  simple  contract  debt  due  to  himself, 
the  statute  having  introduced  no  distinction  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  debt  due  to  the  crown  debtor.  Man.  L. 
Ex.  511. 

The  writ,  however,  can  only  be  had  for  a  debt  originally 
3t2 
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due  ^o  the  king's  debtor  or  accountant.  Therefore  if  A. 
be  indebted  to  B.,  who  assigns  to  C.  before  the  extent  issues 
against  C,  an  extent  obtained  against  A.  shall  be  discharged. 
Bunb.  225. 

An  extent  in  aid  is  in  effect  an  extent  in  the  second  degree, 
and  being  issued  without  any  previous  suit  is  always  tmme- 
diaie.  In  order  to  obtain  it  an  extent  pro  forma  is  sued  out 
against  the  debtor  to  the  crown,  upon  which  an  inquisition  is 
taken,  and  if  it  be  found  thereby  that  another  person  is  indebted 
to  him,  the  court,  or  a  baron,  on  an  affidavit  that  the  debt  is  in 
danger,  will  grant  a^fial  for  an  immediate  extent  in  aid.  Bunb. 
24.  127.  128.  134. 

The  form  of  an  extent  in  aid  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
an  extent  in  chief  of  the  second  degree ;  fVesL  292 ;  and  under 
it  the  body  of  the  defendant  may,  in  strictness,  be  taken  in 
execution,  and  his  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels, 
&c.,  as  under  the  latter  extent. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  in  many  cases  to  issue  extents 
in  aid  for  larger  sums  than  were  due  to  the  crown  by  the 
debtors  in  whose  behalf  such  extents  were  issued,  which  led  to 
the  passing  of  the  57  G.  8.  c.  11 7*  whereby  it  is  enacted^  that 
upon  the  issuing  of  any  extent  in  aid  on  behalf  of  any  debtor 
to  the  crown,  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  to  the  crown  shall  be 
specified  in  the  fiat  for  issuing  such  extent  in  aid :  that  where 
the  debt  due  to  the  crown  debtor  is  equal  to,  or  more  than  the 
debt  due  from  him  to  the  crown,  the  amount  specified  in  the 
fiat  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  writ  as  the  sum  to  be  levied ;  and 
where  the  debt  due  to  the  crown  debtor  is  less  than  his  debt 
to  the  crown,  the  actual  amount  of  such  debt  shall  be  indorsed 
on  the  writ  and  levied  accordingly;  and  the  money  levied 
under  every  such  extent  in  aid  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  use  of 
the  crown  under  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Any 
overplus  produced  beyond  the  sum  so  indorsed  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  disposed  of  by  the  court  on 
summary  application.  A  proviso  is  made  that  such  extent  in 
aid  shall  not  prejudice  the  crown  debtor  in  recovering  the  re- 
mainder of  his  debt,  not  levied  under  such  extent.  Persons 
imprisoned  under  any  capias  on  extent  Jn  aid  may  apply  for 
their  discharge  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  in  vacation  to  a 
judge  of  the  court,  who  may  relieve  as  to  the  personal  inipri« 
sonment. 

Another  mode  of  the  subject's  taking  advantage  of  the 
crown  process  for  the  recovery  of  his  .private  debts,  was  by 
assigning  them  to  the  king  for  debts  due  to  him.  2  Leon.  67* 
This  was  allowed  at  common  law,  and  might  have  been  done  even 
though  the  amount  of  the  debts  assigned  was  not  ascertained ; 
2  Leon.  55  ;  and  after  such  assignment  the  kine  was  entitled 
to  have  execution  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
debtor.  4  Inst.  115.  But  this  prerogative  of  the  king  having 
been  abused  by  his  debtors  for  their  own  private  benefit, 
the  assignment  of  debts  to  the  king  was  greatly  restricted  by 
several  rules  of  court,  and  by  the  7  Jac.  !•  c.  15;  and  has  now 
become  obsolete.     West.  255. 

III.  Of  the  Return  of  Writs  of  Extent  in  Chief  and  in  Aid, 
and  the  subsequent  Proceedings.'^  A  writ  of  extent  in  chief  or  in 
aid  is  always  made  retumalue  on  a  general  return  day ;  and  a 
term  must  not  intervene  between  the  teste  and  return. 
West.  58.  Before  or  after  the  return  of  the  first  extent,  any 
number  of  extents  may  issue,  with  the  same  teste  as  the  first, 
that  is,  the  day  of  the  Jiat.  And  any  number  of  extents  may 
issue  into  difierent  counties  at  the  same  time.     West.  59* 

On  the  return  day  of  the  writ,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  writ 
is  actually  returned,  a  rule  is  entered  on  its  back  for  a  writ  of 
venditioni  exponas.  If  no  one  appear  to  claim  the  property 
mentioned  in  the  inquisition  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
rule,  a  venditioni  exponas  issues  to  sell  the  goods  seL^d  under 
the  extent.  The  venditioni  exponas  commands  the  sheriff  to 
sell  the  goods  at  the  best  piioe  he  oan,  and  at  least  at  the  price 
at  which  they  were  apprtosed.  If  he  cannot  do  so  he  should 
return  that  fact,  and  then  a  venditiomi  exponas  issues,  directing 


him  to  sell  for  the  best  price,  without  reference  to  the  appraise- 
ment.  West.  220.  In  an  application  to  set  aside  an  extent  for 
irregularity,  it  must  be  made  before  the  sale  of  the  goods  levied* 
2  Price,  278.  A  sale  under  an  extent  is  not  vitiated  by  the 
agent  of  the  crown  making  a  bond  fide  bidding  for  himself. 
1  C.S^J.  406. 

If  the  produce  of  the  goods  sold  under  the  extent  be  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  debt,  the  court  will  make  an  order  for  sale 
of  the  debtor's  lands  under  the  25  G.  S.  c.  35.  before  which 
statute  the  crown  could  not  have  sold  the  lands  of  its  debtor, 
but  the  debt  must  have  been  levied  by  levari  facias,  under 
which  the  sheriff  took  the  rents  and  growing  profits  of  the 
lands  until  it  was  satisfied.     GUb.  Ex.  170. 

Having  thus  shown  the  difilerent  modes  of  recovery  of  debts 
at  the  instance,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  crown  or  its  debtor, 
the  means  of  resisting  such  proceedings,  either  by  the  defend- 
ant or  a  third  person,  will  be  shorUy  enumerated.  These 
means  are,  first,  by  motion,  on  application  to  the  court  to  set 
aside  the  extent  and  proceedings  under  it ;  secondly,  by  peti' 
tion  of  right;  thirdly,  by  monstrans  de  droit;  fourthly,  by 
traverse  of  office;  and  fifthly,  by  demurrer. 

IV.  Of  the  Writ  of  Extent  at  the  Suit  of  a  Subject,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  Extents. — The  writ  oif  extent  for  a  subject 
is  founded  on  a  recognisance  at  common  law,  or  by  statute,  or 
on  a  judgment  in  an  action  of  debt  against  an  heir  on  the 
obligation  of  his  ancestor.     See  tit.  Recognizance. 

If  one  bound  to  the  king  by  specialty,  or  to  others  by  sta- 
tute, recognizance,  &c.  hath  forfeited  it ;  so  that  by  the  yearly 
rent  of  the  debtor's  lands,  the  creditor  is  to  be  paid  his  debt ; 
upon  this  the  creditor  may  sue  a  writ  to  the  shenff  out  of  the 
Chancery  to  deliver  him  the  lands  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
the  debt,  which  is  termed  a  liberate.  F.  N.  B.  131.  TUs  is 
after  the  extent  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  seize  and  value  the 
lands,  &C.  of  the  debtor,  to  the  utmost  extent.    4  Rep.  67* 

Lcmds  and  soods  are  to  be  appraised  and  extenoed  by  the 
inquest  of  twelve  men,  and  then  delivered  to  the  creditor,  in 
ovder  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  debt :  every  extent  ought  to 
be  by  inquisition  and  verdict,  by  the  stat.  Westm.  2.  And 
the  ^eriff  cannot  execute  the  writ  without  an  inquisition. 
Cro.  Jac.  569. 

The  body  of  the  cogmsor,  and  all  lands  and  tenements  that 
were  his  at  the  time  of  the  statute,  &c.  entered  into,  or  after- 
wards, into  whose  hands  soever  Uiey  come,  are  liaUe  to  the 
extent.  2  Inst.  396.  Lands  in  ancient  demesne,  annuities, 
rents,  &c.  are  extendible.  I  RoL  Ab.  88.  Two  parts  of  the 
entire  rent  may  be  delivered  upon  an  extent  by  the  dieriff. 
Cro.  EUz.  742.  But  if  the  cognisor  of  a  statute  have  a  rent- 
diarge,  and  before  the  extent  he  purchase  parcel  of  the  land, 
tlie  rent  is  gone  and  diall  not  be  held  in  execution :  it  is  other- 
wise if  he  purchases  after  extent  of  the  rent  Dyer,  206.  A 
reversion  of  lands,  &c  may  not  be  extended ;  but  a  plaintiff 
had  judgment  for  his  debt  and  damages  de  reversione  cum 
acdderit,  and  a  special  elegit  to  extend  the  moiety,  &c  2  Sid. 
86 :  Di^er,  373. 

An  office  of  trust  cannot  be  extended,  because  it  is  not  assign- 
able ;  and  nothing  shall  be  extended  but  what  may  be  asngned 
over.  Dyer,  7.-  Though  an  office  is  extendible  in  equity. 
Chaw.  Kep.  39.  G00&  and  chattels,  as  leases  for  years, 
cattle,  &c  in  the  oognisor's  own  hands,  and  not  sold  for  valua- 
ble consideration,  are  subject  to  the  extent.  As  the  lands  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  party  at  a  reasonable  yearly  value,  so 
the  goods  shall  be  delivered  in  extent  at  a  price  ^t  is  rea^ 
sonable ;  and  on  a  scire  facias  ad  compuland^  the  cognisee  is 
to  account  according  to  the  extended  value,  not  the  r^  value 
of  the  land.  Hardr.  136.  If  the  extenders  af^raise  and 
value  the  lands  too  high,  the  cognisee  at  the  return  of  the 
writ  may  pray  that  they  may  take  and  retain  the  lands  at  the 
rate  appraised ;  and  then  it  is  radd  he  may  have  execution 
against  their  lands  for  the  debt ;  but  this  may  not  be  on  dept. 
Cro.  Jac  12.    It  has  been  adjudged,  that  at  the  return  of  4he 
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wot  tlie  cognisee  may  refuse  the  l^nds,  &c  extended^  if  over- 
valued.    Cro.  Car.  148. 

Where  lands  are  extended  at  under*value^  and  delivered  in 
execution,  the  cognisee  hath  an  interest  in  the  land,  which 
cannot  be  divested  by  finding  of  surplusage.  Cro,  Elk,  266 : 
Cro.  Jac.  85,  The  cognisor  cannot  enter  upon  the  cognisee, 
when  satisfaction  is  received  for  the  debt,  but  is  put  to  his 
9C%refat%aM  on  an  exUnt ;  though  on  an  elegU  the  defendant 
may  enter,  because  the  land  is  only  awarded,  till  the  debt, 
which  is  certain,  is  satined ;  whereas  on  extent,  the  land  is 
to  be  held  until  the  debt,  damages,  and  costs,  &c  are  satisfied: 
and  the  cognisee,  being  in  by  matter  of  record,  shall  not  be 
put  out  but  by  matter  of  record,  viz.  a  Mcire  Jacias  brought 
gainst  him.  4  Rep.  67 :  March's  Rep.  207,  208 :  sed  au. 
Where  is  the  difference  ?  Is  not  the  tenant  by  elegU  in  oy 
matter  of  record  ? 

After  an  extent  returned,  a  liberaU  shall  go  to  the  sheriff, 
reciting  the  extendi  fa/das  and  return,  and  commanding  that 
he  deliver  the  goods  and  lands  to  the  conusee  (under  a  sta* 
tute-stiuile,  &C.)  m  per  exUntum^  et  preihim  ilia  habere  wAnk. 
F.  N.B.  131:  Lutw.432. 

The  cognisee  hath  no  absolute  property  in  land,  by  the 
extent,  till  the  delivery  upon  the  liberate :  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, by  the  very  extent  they  are  in  custodid  legis  for  his  benefit. 
Cro,  Car.  106.  148.  No  actual  seisin  can  be  on  an  extent, 
and  a  cogmsee  of  a  statute-^staple,  &c.  cannot  bring  ejectment 
befmre  the  liberate;  nor  can  the  sheriff  upon  the  &eraie  turn 
the  tertenant  out  of  possession,  as  he  may  upon  a  hab.fac.  pot* 
seseionem.  1  Feat.  41.  Where  there  is  an  extent  upon  a 
statute,  and  a  Uberaie  thereupon,  but  not  returned,  yet  it  is 
good ;  though  regularly,  when  inquisitions  are  taken,  the  writ 
ought  to  be  returned.  4  Rep.  o7 :  1  IMl.  Ahr.  5Q^,  The 
shmff  may  be  du&rged  to  make  a  return  of  his  writ,  if  he  put 
the  cognisee  in  possession  of  part  only ;  and  so  the  cognisee 
may  have  possession  of  the  whole.  2  Nds,  Abr.  774.  But  it  is 
said,  if  a  person  suing  out  an  extent  die  before  the  return  of  a 
writ,  the  sheriff  may  proceed  in  his  inquisition,  &c  afterwards; 
for  there  must  be  a  prosecution  de  novo. 

After  a  full  and  perfect  execution  had  by  extent,  returned, 
and  of  record,  there  shall  never  be  any  re-extent  upon  an  evio* 
tion :  but  by  stat.  32  Hen.  8.  c,  5.  if  lands  deliver^  in  execu- 
tion on  a  judgment,  statute,  or  recognisance,  shall  be  evicted, 
without  fraud,  or  default  oif  the  tenant,  who  holds  them  in 
execution,  before  the  debt  and  damages  are  wholly  levied,  the 
recoverer  or  conusee  may  have  a  scire  Jadas  against  the  person 
on  whom  the  execution  was  first  sued,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
assigns,  of  lands  then  liable,  returnable  in  the  same  court,  forty 
days  after  the  teste ;  and  if  the  defendant  mi^es  default,  or 
shows  not  cause,  the  chancellor  or  justices  of  the  court  where 
the  scire  facias  is  returned  shall  make  a  new  writ  of  the  like 
nature  of  the  former  execution  for  levying  the  residue  of  the 
debt.     Co.  Lit.  290. 

If  lands  be  ext-ended  upon  a  mistake,  &c  a  re-extent  may 
be  had.  See  Difer,  299*  If  p&rt  of  the  lands  is  evicted,  the 
cognisee  is  to  bold  over  the  residue  of  the  land  till  the  debt  is 
satined.  4  Rep.  66.  When  lands  are  delivered  in  extent,  it 
is  as  if  the  cognisee  had  taken  a  lease  thereof  for  years,  until 
the  debt  is  satisfied  ;  and  he  shall  never  afterwards  take  out  a 
new  execution :  the  cognisee  having  accepted  the  land  upon 
the  liberate,  the  law  presumes  the  debt  to  be  satisfied.  1  Lutw. 
429*  An  extent  was  filed,  and  though  it  was  discovered  that 
lands  were  omitted,  the  court  would  not  grant  a  re-extent. 
iSid.  356.  By  stat.  16  and  17  Car.  2.  c.  5.  (made  perpetual  by 
Stat  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  2.)  when  any  judgment,  statute,  or 
recognisance,  shall  be  extended  (within  twenty  years  after  such 
judgfnent,  ^c  had),  the  same  shall  not  be  avoided  or  delayed 
by  occasion  that  any  part  of  the  lands  extendible  are  omitted 
put  of  such  extent ;  saving  to  the  parties  whose  lands  shall  be 
extended  their  remedy  for  contribution  against  those  whose 
lands  are  omitted,  except  heirs  within  age.  See  this  Diet, 
tits.  Execution,  Recover* 


EXTINGUISHMENT;  from  Lat.  extinguo,'}  The  ex. 
tinction  or  annihilation  of  a  right,  estate,  &c.  by  means  of  its 
being  merged  in,  or  consolidated  with,  another,  generally  a 
greater  or  more  extensive  right  or  estate.  Wherever  a  right, 
title,  or  interest,  is  destroyed,  or  taken  away  by  the  act  of  God, 
operation  of  law,  or  act  of  the  party,  this  in  many  books  is 
called  an  extinguishment.     Co.  147*  6:  1  RoL  Ab.  933. 

Extinguishment  is  the  annihilation  of  a  collateral  thing  or 
subject,  in  the  subject  itself  out  of  which  it  is  derived.  A  rent, 
a  omuBon,  or  a  seignory,  may  be  extinguished.  That  the 
estate  in  the  rent,  common,  or  seignory^  ceases  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  extinguishment  of  the  subject  itself.  Under 
the  doctrine  of  merger  the  subject  may  continue  after  the 
annihilation  of  one  estate  in  another;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
annihilation  of  the  estate,  the  subject  continues,  and  the  effect 
of  the  merger  is  only  to  involve  the  time  of  one  estate  in  the 
time  of  another  estate,  or  at  the  utmost  to  accelerate  the  riffht 
of  possession  under  the  more  remote  estate.  Thus  suspensicm 
(which  is  an  extinguisment  for  a  time)  and  extinguishment, 
correctly  taken,  are  af^licable  to  the  things  themselves,  rather 
than  to  the  estates  or  degrees  of  interest  therein.  3  Preston  on 
Convejfancing,  9* 

This  extinguishment  is  of  various  natures,  as  applied  to 
various  rights ;  viz.  Estates,  Commons,  Copyholds,  Debts,  Liber" 
ties.  Services,  and  Ways.  See  more  at  large  under  those  titles : 
what  follows  will  give  some  general  information  on  the  subject. 

ExTiNGUiSHM BNT  OF  EsTATBS.  If  a  man  hath  a  yearly 
rent  out  of  lands,  and  afterwards  purchases  the  lands  where- 
out  it  ariseth,  so  that  he  hath  as  good  an  estate  in  the  land  as 
in  the  rent ;  now  both  the  property  and  rent  are  consolidated 
or  united  in  one  possessor ;  sjni  therefore  the  rent  is  said  to  be 
extinguished.  Also  where  a  person  has  a  lease  for  years,  and 
afterwards  buys  the  property ;  this  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
property  and  fruits,  and  an  extinguishment  of  the  lease.  But 
if  a  man  have  an  estate  in  the  land  but  for  life  or  years,  and 
hath  a  higher  estate,  as  a  fee-simple,  in  the  rent,  the  rent  is 
not  extinguished,  but  in  suspense  for  a  time ;  for  after  the  term 
the  rent  shall  revive.     Terms  de  Ley. 

Extinguishment  of  a  rent  is  a  destroying  of  the  rent  by  pur- 
chase of  the  land ;  for  no  one  can  have  a  rent  going  out  of  his 
own  land,  though  a  person  must  have  as  hi^h  an  estate  in  the 
land,  as  in  the  rent,  or  the  rent  will  not  be  extinct.  Co.  Lit.  147* 
If  a  person  hath  a  rent>diarge  to  him  and  his  heirs  issuing  out 
of  the  lands,  and  he  purchaseth  any  part  of  the  land  to  him 
and  his  heirs ;  as  the  rent  is  entire  and  issuine  out  of  every 
part  of  the  land,  the  whole  rent-charge  is  extinguished ;  though 
it  is  not  so  where  one  hath  a  rent-service,  and  purchaseth  part 
of  the  land  out  of  which  it  issues ;  rent'Service  being  appor* 
UoncMe  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  so  that  it  shall  only 
extinguish  the  rent  for  the  land  purchased.  Lit.  222:  Co. 
Lit.  143.  And  if  the  grantee  of  a  rent-charge  purchases 
parcel  of  the  lands,  and  the  grantor  by  his  deed  granteth  that 
he  may  distrain  for  the  rent  in  the  residue  of  the  land,  this 
amounts  to  a  new  grant.  Co.  Lit.  147*  See  tits.  Grant, 
Estate. 

If  a  man  be  seized  of  a  rent-charge  in  fee,  and  grants  it  to 
another  and  his  heirs,  and  the  tenant  attomSj  the  grantor  is 
without  remedy  for  the  rent  in  arrear  before  his  grant ;  and 
such  arrears  become  as  it  were  extinct.  Vaug.  40:  1  Lil. 
Ahr.  594.  A.  B.  made  a  lease  for  years  of  land  to  another,  and 
afterwards  granted  a  rent-charge  to  C.  D.,  who  devised  the 
said  rent  to  the  said  A.  B.  till  100/.  should  be  levied;  then  to 
B.  G.,  and  died :  adjudged  that  by  the  devise  to  A.  B.  the 
rent  was  suspended,  and  that  a  personal  thing  once  suspended 
by  the  act  of  the  party  is  extinguished  for  ever.     Dyer,  1 40. 

If  tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  for  years,  rendering  rent^  and 
afterwards  the  reversion  descends  to  the  tenant  for  life ;  this  is 
not  an  extinguishment  of  the  term ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  he 
have  the  reversion  by  purchase.  1  Co.  Rep.  96.  A  joint- 
tenant  for  life  purchases  the  land  in  reversion ;  it  will  extin- 
guish the  estate  for  life  for  a  moiety,  and  sever  the  joint 
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tenure.  2  Rep,  60.  Lands  are  given  to  two  men,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies ;  though  they  have  an  estate  for  life  jointly, 
and  several  inheritances,  yet  the  estate  for  life  is  not  extinct : 
contrd,  if  it  be  by  several  conveyances;  as  where  a  lease  is 
made  to  two  for  their  lives,  and  after  the  lessor  grants  the 
reversion  to  them  and  their  heirs,  &c ;  here  the  life  estate  will 
be  extinguished.     Co.  Lit.  182. 

If  one,  after  his  title  begun  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy, 
make  a  feofiment  in  fee  upon  condition,  and  enter  for  the  con- 
dition broken,  the  estate  is  extinct,  so  that  if  his  wife  die,  he 
shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  1  Rep.  1 8.  Where  a  man 
hath  an  estate  for  his  own  life,  and  for  another's  life  at  once ; 
the  estate  pour  auler  vie  will  be  extinguished  in  the  estate  for 
his  own  life,  which  is  greater  in  law  than  the  other.  1 1  Rep.  87 : 
Dtfer,  11.     See  Bro.  409:  Moor,  94:  2  Nels.  Abr.  821. 

When  the  freehold  coroeth  to  the  term,  the  estate  for  years 
is  extinct  2  Nels.  Abr.  820.  Where  the  remainder  of  a  term 
is  granted  over  to  another,  if  the  party  in  possession  purchase 
the  fee-simple,  though  by  this  means  his  interest  is  extin- 
guished ;  yet  that  shall  not  defeat  the  reversionary  interest. 
10  Rep.  52 :  2  Nels,  Abr.  820. 

A  fine,  &c  of  lands  will  extinguish  a  term ;  and  by  purchase 
of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  an  estate-tail  in  the  land  is  extinct. 
9  Rep.  ISg.  But  if  a  fee-simple  and  fee-tail  meet  together  by 
descent,  the  estate-tail  will  not  be  extinguished..  8  Ren.  6l. 
Descent  of  lands  to  the  same  person  who  has  a  term  will  ex- 
tinguish the  term.     Moor,  286. 

When  a  lessor  enters  tortiously  upon  the  lessee  against  his 
consent,  the  rent  is  extinguished.  2  Lev.  143.  But  it  has 
been  adjudged,  that  rent  is  not  extinct  by  the  entry  of  the  lessor, 
but  only  suspended;  and  revives  by  ^e  lessee's  re-entry. 
Dyert  36 1.  An  infant  has  a  rent,  and  purchases  the  land  out 
01  which  it  is  issuing ;  by  this  the  rent  will  be  suspended,  but 
not  extinct.  Bro.  Extinguish.  A  man  lessee  for  years  takes 
a  wife,  or  woman  lessee  a  husband,  that  hath  the  reversion 
after  the  lease ;  here  the  term  is  not  extinguished.  12  Rep.  81. 
See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme. 

Although  a  surrender  of  a  life-estate  to  the  owner  of  the  fee 
is,  as  between  the  parties,  an  extinguishment  of  the  estate 
surrendered ;  yet  such  estate  may  have  continuance  to  uphold 
a  prior  interest  derived  under  it.  Therefore,  on  an  gectment, 
where  J.  B.  €.  having  a  lease  for  three  lives  of  a  manor  (where 
by  the  custom  the  copyholds  were  demisable  by  copy),  made  a 
lease  for  years,  by  indenture  of  copyhold  tenement  to  the  father 
of  the  defendant,  and  afterwards  the  estate  of  J.  B.  C.  was 
surrendered  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  who  made  a  lease  of  the 
manor  to  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff;  the  Court  of  K.  B.  held 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  lease  to  the  defendant's  father,  thouffh 
not  warranted  by  the  custom,  and  though  it  suspended  the 
copyhold  tenure,  was  nevertheless  eood  to  pass  an  interest  to 
him,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintifi'  should  not  avoid  it,  durinff  the 
continuance  of  one  of  the  three  lives  in  the  lease  to  J.  B.  C, 
notwithstanding  the  surrender  of  that  estate.  Doe,  d.  Beadon, 
V.  Pifke,  5  Maule  Sg'  Selwyn,  146.  See  1  Inst.  888.  6: 
8  Rep.  144.  b. 

Where  the  equitable  interest  and  the  leeal  estate  meet  in 
the  same  individual,  the  equitable  interest  wiU  be  extinguished 
in  the  legal  estate,  and  the  descent  wiU  be  governed  by  the 
legal  ownership.     Doug.  722 :  3  Ves.  SSQ :  2  B.  4*  -4-  84. 

Extinguishment  of  Common.  By  purchasing  lands 
wherein  a  person  hath  common  appendant,  the  common  is  ex- 
tinguished. Cro.  EUz.  594.  A  commoner  releases  his  com- 
mon in  one  acre ;  it  is  an  extinguishment  of  the  whole  common. 
Show.  Rep.  350.  And  where  a  person  hath  common  c/i  vicinage, 
if  he  incloses  any  part  of  the  land,  all  the  common  is  extinct. 
1  BrownL  174. 

But  if  one  hath  common  appendant  in  a  great  waste,  belong- 
ing to  his  tenant,  and  the  lord  improve  part  of  the  waste 
leaving  sufficient ;  if  he  after  make  a  fedBTment  to  the  com- 
moner of  the  land  improved,  this  will  be  no  extinguishment 
Eh^er,  339:  Hob.  172* .  A  commoner  aliens  part  of  his  land. 


to  which  the  common  doth  belong ;  the  common  is  not  extinct, 
but  shall  be  divided.     2  Shep.  Abr.  152.   See  tit  Common. 

Extinguishment  of  Copyhold.  It  is  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  any  act  of  the  copyholder's  which  denotes 
his  intention  to  hold  no  longer  of  his  lord,  and  amounts  to  a 
determination  of  his  will,  is  an  extinguishment  of  his  copvhold. 
Hutt.  81 :  Cro.  EUz.  21 :  1  Jon.  41. 

When  a  freehold  and  copyhold  interest  in  the  same  premises 
unite  in  the  same  person,  and  in  the  same  right,  the  copyhold 
interest  becomes  extinguished ;  but  if  they  are  vested  in  the 
same  person  in  different  rights  the  latter  is  suspended  only. 

As  if  a  copyholder  in  fee  accepts  a  lease  for  years  of  the  same 
land  from  the  lord,  this  determines  his  copyhold  estate ;  or  if 
the  lord  leases  the  copyhold  to  another,  and  the  copyholder 
accepts  an  assignment  from  the  lessee,  his  copyhold  is  extinct 
Moor,  184:  2  Co.  \6.b:  Godb.  11.  101. 

So  if  a  copyholder  bargains  and  sells  his  copyhold  to  the 
lessee  for  years  of  the  manor,  his  copyhold  is  thereby  extin- 
guished ;  or  if  he  joins  with  his  lord  in  a  feofiment  a£  the 
manor,  his  copyhold  is  thereby  extinct ;  for  these  are  acts  which 
denote  his  intention  to  hold  no  longer  by  copy.  HutL  65 : 
1  J(wi.41.  5.  C:    Godb.  11. 

So  if  a  copyholder  accepts  to  hold  of  his  lord  by  bill  under 
the  lord's  hand,  this  determines  his  copyhold :  so  if  he  accepts 
an  estate  for  life  by  parol,  if  with  livery,  this  is  an  exting^uish- 
ment ;  otherwise  not ;  for  without  livery  nothing  but  an  estate 
at  will  passes,  which  cannot  merge  or  extinguish  an  estate  at 
will.     1  And.  199:  Latch.  213. 

If  one  seized  ai  a  manor  in  right  of  his  wife  lets  lands  by  in- 
denture for  years,  this  dotk  not  destroy  the  custom  as  to  the 
wife ;  for  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  may  demise  it 
again  by  copy.     Cro.  EUz.  459. 

So  if  a  copyhold  is  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  who  after  be- 
comes king,  the  copyhold  is  extinct;  for  it  is  below  the  majesty 
of  a  king  to  perform  such  servile  services :  yet  after  his  decease 
the  next  that  hath  r^ht  shall  be  admitted  and  tiie  tenure 
revived.  2  iSm/.  82 :  4C^24:  Cro.  EUz.  252.  See  2  Leom,  MB : 
4  Co.  26.  b :  Cro.  EUz.  103.  And  a  copyhold  estate  is  extinct 
whenever  it  becomes  not  demiseable  by  copy.  Coke's  €Jopj^ 
holder,  62.    See  further,  tit.  Copyhold. 

Extinguishment  of  Debt.  If  feme  sole  debtee  take  the 
debtor  to  husband ;  or  there  be  two  joint  obligors  in  a  bond, 
and  the  obliffee  marries  one  of  them ;  or  in  case  a  person  is 
bound  to  a  feme  sole  and  another,  and  she  takes  the  obligor  to 
husband ;  in  these  cases,  the  debt  will  be  extinguished.  8  Rep. 
136.  And  if  a  debtor  makes  the  debtee  hia  executor,  or  hnn 
and  another  executors,  and  they  take  the  executorship  upon 
them ;  or  if  the  debtee  makes  his  debtor  executor,  &c,  it  is  an 
extinguishment  of  the  debt,  and  it  shall  never  revive.  Plomd. 
184:  1  Salk.  304.  But  where  a  debtee  or  debtor  executor 
legally  reftiseth ;  or  he  and  others  being  made  executors,  they 
all  refuse,  then  the  debt  is  revived  again.  PUmd.  185.  See  tits. 
Baron  and  Feme,  Executor. 

It  is  agreed  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  creditor's  accepting  a 
higher  security  than  he  had  before,  is  an  extinguishment  c^  Uie 
first  debt ;  as  if  a  creditor  by  simple  contract  accepts  an  obli- 
gation, this  extinguishes  the  simple  contract  debt  1  RoL 
Ab.  470,  471.  604 :  6  Co.  44. 

So  if  a  man  accepts  a  bond  for  a  legacy,  he  cannot  after  sue 
for  his  legacy  in  the  Spiritual  Court ;  ror  by  the  deed  the  l^acy 
is  extinct,  and  it  is  becomes  a  mere  debt  at  common  law. 
Yelv.  38. 

So  if  a  bond  creditor  obtains  judgment  on  the  bond,  or  has 
judgment  acknowledged  to  hire,  he  cannot  afterwards  biing 
an  action  on  the  bond ;  for  the  debt  is  drowned  in  the  judg- 
ment, which  is  a  seairity  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  bona. 
6  Co.  44.  b. 

But  these  cases  must  be  understood  where  the  debtor  him- 
self enters  into  these  securities ;  and  therefore  if  a  stranger 
give  bond  for  a  simple  contract  due  by  another,  this  does  not 
extinguish  the  ample  contract  debt;  but  if  upon  making  the 
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etmiraei,  a  stranger  gives  bond  for  it>  or  being  present  promises 
to  give  bond  for  it^  and  after  does  so,  the  debt  by  simple  contract 
is  extinguished,  the  obligation  being  made  upon,  or  pursuant  to 
the  contract,    2  Leon.  110. 

But  tbe  accepting  a  security  of  an  inferior  nature  is  by  no 
means  an  extinguiwment  of  the  first  debt ;  as  if  a  bond  be 
given  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  Cro.  Jac.  579  >  2  BrownL 
29'-  Cro,Jac.649,650. 

Also  the  accepting  a  security  of  equal  d^ree  is  no  eztin- 
ffuishment  of  the  fiivt  debt ;  as  where  an  obbgee  has  a  second 
Dond  given  to  him ;  for  one  deed  cannot  determine  the  duty 
upon  another.  Cro.  EUx.  304.  71 6.  7^7:  1  Brownl,  74:  Lit, 
R€p.  58  :  Cro.  Car.  86. 

Thouglh  a  bond  is  taken  for  a  simple  contract  debt,  yet  if  it 
is  after  an  act  t^  bankruptcy,  the  simple  contract  is  not  extin- 
guished.    Slran.  1042. 

Ej  a  release  of  part  of  a  debt  due  on  bond,  the  whole  is  gone, 
and  the  obligation  extinguished.  Bro*  Contract,  80 :  1  And.  235 : 
See  further,  tits.  Acceptance,  Bond. 

ExTiNonisHMBNT  OF  LIBERTIES.  Liberties  and  franchises 
granted  by  the  king  may  sometimes  be  extinguished,  and 
sometimes  not.  3foor,  474.  When  the  king  grants  any  pri- 
vileges, liberties,  or  franchises,  which  were  in  his  own  hands, 
as  parcel  of  the  flowers  of  the  crown,  such  as  bonafelonum,fugitp. 
varum  et  utlagatorum,  waifs,  strays,  deodands,  meek  on  the  sea, 
&c^  if  they  come  to  the  crown  aeain,  they  are  drowned  and 
extinct  in  the  crown,  and  the  king  is  seised  of  them  Jure 
coronas :  but  if  liberties  of  fairs,  markets,  or  other  franchises, 
and  jurisdictions,  be  erected  and  created  by  the  king,  they  will 
not  be  extinguished,  nor  their  appendances  severed  from  the 
possessions.  9  Bep.  25.  A  man  has  liberties  by  prescription ; 
if  he  takes  letters  patent  of  them,  the  prescription  will  be  gone 
and  extinct ;  for  things  of  &  higher  determine  those  of  a  lower 
nature.    2  H.  7«  5.    See  tit.  King. 

ExTiNOUiSHMBNT  OF  SERVICES.  The  lord  purchases  or 
accepts  parcel  of  the  tenantcy,  out  of  which  an  entire  service  is 
to  be  paid  or  done ;  by  this  the  whole  service  will  be  extinct : 
bat  if  the  service  be  pro  bono  publico,  then  no  part  of  it  shall 
be  extinguished ;  and  homage  and  fealty  are  not  subject  to 
extinguishment,  by  the  lord's  purchasing  part  of  the  lands. 
6  Rep.  1. 105 :  Co.  Lit.  149.  If  the  lora  and  another  person 
do  purchase  the  lands,  whereout  he  is  to  have  services,  they  are 
extinct :  also,  by  severance  of  the  services,  a  manor  may  be 
extinguished.    Co.  Lit.  147:  1  And.  257*     See  tit.  Tenure. 

ExxiNouiSHM  ENT  OF  Wats.  If  a  man  hath  a  highway  as 
appendant,  and  after  purchases  the  land  wherein  this  way  is, 
the  way  is  extinct.  Terms  de  Ley.  Though  a  way  of  necessity 
to  market  or  church,  or  to  arable  land,  &c.,  is  not  extinguished 
by  purchase  of  ground,  or  unity  of  possession.  11  J/.  7-  25 : 
Co.  Lit.  155.    See.  tit.  Way. 

EXTIRPATION E.  A  judicial  writ,  either  before  or  after 
judgment,  that  lies  against  a  person  who,  when  a  verdict  is 
found  against  him  for  land,  &c,  doth  mididously  overthrow 
any  house,  or  extirpate  any  trees  upon  it.    Reg.  Jud.  13.  56. 

EXTOCARE.  To  grub  up  lands,  and  reduce  them  to  arable 
or  meadow.    Mon.  AngU  torn.  2.  p.  11. 

EXTORTION,  extortio,  from  extorqueo,  to  wrest  away.l 
In  a  large  sense,  any  oppression  under  colour  of  right.  2  Rot. 
263:  1  Ld.Raym.  149:  4,  Mod.  101:  ^  Mod.  189:  1  Stra. 
73,  74.  It  is  usually  applied  to  that  abuse  of  public  justice 
which  consists  in  the  unlawful  taking  by  an  officer,  &c,  by 
colour  of  his  office,  of  any  money,  or  valuable  thing,  from  a  person 
where  none  at  all  is  due,  or  not  so  much  is  due,  or  before  it  is 
due.  Co.  Zi/.  368 :  10  Rep.  102.    See  tit.  Bribery,  Fees. 

The  distinction  between  bribery  and  extortion  seems  to  be 
this.  The  former  offence  consists  in  the  offering  a  present,  or 
receiving  one  if  offered;  the  latter,  in  demanding  a  fee  or 
present  by  colour  of  office. 

At  the  common  law,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  statute  of 
Wesim.  1.  c.  26.  it  was  extortion  for  any  minister  of  the  king, 
whose  office  did  any  way  concern  the  administration  and  exe- 


cution of  justice,  or  the  common  good  of  the  subject,  to  take 
any  reward  for  doing  his  office,  except  what  he  received  from 
the  king :  though  reasonable  fees  for  the  labour  and  attendance 
of  officers  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  not  restrained  by  statute, 
which  are  stated  and  settled  by  the  respective  courts ;  and  it 
has  been  thou^t  expedient  to  allow  these  officers  to  take 
certain  immediate  fees  in  many  cases.  2  Inst.  209 '  3  Inst.  149 : 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  68. 
The  taking  of  money  by  virtue  of  an  office  implies  the  act 

to  be  lawful ;  but  to  take  any  money  by  colour  of  an  office 
implies  an  ill  action ;  and  the  taking  being  for  expedition  of 
business,  is  judged  by  colour  of  the  office,  and  unlawful. 

2  Inst.  206 :  Co.  Ut.  268. 

Yet  according  to  some  it  seems  that  an  officer,  who  takes  a 
reward  which  is  voluntarily  given  to  him,  and  which  has  been- 
usual  in  certain  cases,  for  the  more  diligent  or  expeditious  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  cannot  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  extortion ; 
for  without  such  a  premium  it  would  be  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  have  the  laws  executed  with   vigour  and  success. 

2  Inst.  210:  3  Inst.  149:  Co.  Lit.  368. 

But  it  has  been  always  held,  that  a  promise  to  pay  an  officer 
money  for  the  doing  of  a  thing,  which  the  law  will  not  suffer 
him  to  take  any  thmg  for,  is  merely  void,  however  freely  and 
voluntarily  it  may  appear  to  have  been  made.    1  Rot.  Ab.  16: 

1  RoL  Rep.  313  :  Noy,  76 :  1  Jon.  65 :  Cro.  Eliz.  654:  Moor, 
46S:Cro.Jac.  103. 

It  is  an  extortion  to  oblige  an  executor  to  prove  a  will  in  the 
bishop's  court,  and  to  take  fees  thereon,  knowing  the  same  to 
have  been  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court.  Str,  73.  Or  in  a 
sherifi''s  officer  to  admit  a  prisoner  to  bail,  upon  an  agreement 
to  receive  a  certain  sum  when  the  prisoner  should  pay  to  a 
third  person  another  sum  of  money.  2  Burr.  924.  To  arrest 
a  man  in  order  to  obtain  a  release  from  him.  8  Mod.  189.  '  In 
a  gaoler  to  obtain  money  from  his  prisoner  by  any  colourable 
means.  8  Med.  226 :  Stra.  575.  Or  in  a  churchwarden  colore 
officii,  1  Sid.  307*  In  a  miller,  if  he  takes  more  toll  than 
is  due  by  custom.  Ld.  Raym.  159.  Or  a  commissary  for 
absolution.  3  Leon.  268.  Or  a  ferryman  for  his  ferry* 
4  Mod.  101.  Or  to  seii^e  upon  the  place  where  a  fair 
is  held,  and  by  building  stalls  to  force  an  exorbitant  price  for 
them.  Ld.  Raym.  150.  Or  in  an  under-sheriff*  to  refuse  to 
execute  process  till  his  fees  are  paid.  Salk.  330.  Or  to  take 
a  bond  for  his  fee  before  execution  is  sued  out.  Hutt.  53. 
Or  for  a  coroner  to  refuse  his  view  until  his  fees  be  paid. 

3  Inst.  149. 

Extortion,  by  the  common  law  is  severely  punished,  on  in- 
dictment, by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  removal  of  officers 
from  the  office  wherein  committed.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  68. 

By  the  3  Ed.  1.  c.  26.  sheriffs  or  other  of  the  king's  officers 
taking  reward  to  do  their  offices  shell  yield  twice  as  much;  and 
by  3  Ed.  1.  c.  27>  clerks  of  justices,  escheators,  or  inquirers, 
and  by  3  Ed.  I.  c.  40.  officers  of  justices  in  eyre,  thrice  as 
much  as  they  receive. 

There  are  various  other  statutes  forbidding  and  punishing 
extortion  by  under-sheriffs,  baili£i,  gaolers,  clerks  of  the  assize, 
and  of  the  peace,  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c  See  23  H.  6.  c.  7>  9 : 
33  H.  8.  c.  24:  29  EUz.  c.  4:  1  Jac.  1.  c.  10:  9  and  10 
fV.  3.  c.  41 :  10  and  11  fV.  3.  c.  23:  3  G.  1.  c.  15:  17  G.  3. 
c.  26.  §  6:  32  G.  2.  c.  28.  §  11.  &c.  and  tits.  Sheriffs, 
Gaolers,  Debtor,  Fees. 

Officers  may  be  jointly  indicted  for  extortion,  as  they  may  be 
jointly  guilty  of  the  offence.  1  Salk.  382.  And  he  also  who 
assists  is  equally  guilty,  for  there  are  no  accessaries,  in  extortion. 
Str.  73. 

If  by  abuse  of  the  process  of  one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
a  sheriff^'s  officer  extort  a  promissory  note  from  a  suitor,  and 
declare  upon  it  in  another  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  the 
latter  court  cannot  interfere  summarily  to  punish  the  officer. 

2  Bos.  Sf  Pull  88. 

Against  attorneys  for  extortion  action  may  be  brought,  and 
tbe  party  grieved  shall  have  treble  damages  and  costs ;  but 
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knformatkm  will  not  lieon  the  stet.  3  Jac.  U  cap.  7«  Sid.  M4ft 
9  Nets.  822. 

The  time  and  ^fiue  when  and  where  the  extortion  was 
eommttted  sfaonld  be  aet  down  in  the  declaration.  See  PL  C. 
c.  200:  I  StnlS:  S  Leon.  263:  4  Mod.  101.  103.  The  snm 
certain  extorted  must  be  particularly  set  forth,  and  he  cannot 
say  that  the  defendant  did  extort  dirers  sums  from  divers  men 
generally.     Goilb.  438.  pL  583:  Mich.  4i  Car. 

The  indictment  (wmch  may  be  brought  at  the  sessions, 
Sir.  73.)  or  information  must  state  the  fact  particularly. 
S  Leon.  268:  25  Ed.  S.H.  3.  c.9:  11  Mod.  80.  There  must 
be  a  positive  allegation  that  the  person  charged  took  so  much 
extorsive  or  colore  officii  ;  which  words  are  as  essential  as  pro- 
diiori^  or  Jelonice  for  treason  or  felony.  2  Salk.  680.  But 
although  it  be  omitted  to  be  stated  for  what  the  thing  extorted 
was  taleuy  it  is  good  after  verdict.  Sid.  91*  And  in  general 
the  Court  of  K.  B.  will  oblige  the  party  to  demur  to  a  defective 
indictment  for  extortion.  4  Mod.  13.  But  where  an  indict- 
ment was  against  a  ferryman  for  extortion  in  taking  four- 
pence  a  score  for  sheep  carried  over,  when  he  should  have  taken 
but  two-pence  a  score,  it  was  quadied,  because  it  did  not  show 
for  how  many  score  he  had  taken  four-pence.    Show.  389. 

The  indictment  mttst  state  a  specific  sum  which  the  de- 
fendant received,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  exact 
sum,  for  if  there  is  proof  only  of  a  shilling  taken,  the  defendant 
is  guilty.     Ld.  Raym.  149. 

It  is  said  that  an  indictment  for  this  offence  may  be  laid  in 
any  county,  by  stat*  31  EUz.  c.  5.  §  4.  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.6S.  ^  6. 
noU  (S):  2  Bum.  3^^  Extortion;  Stark.  Crim.  Pleading, 
585.  note  fk) ;  but  this  position  has  been  questioned:  2  Hank. 
P.  C.  c.  26.  §  50:  2  CkUt.  C.  L.  294.  n. 


EXTHACTA  CUMM.  The  issue  or  psofitodhcUaigs 
court  arising  horn  the  custonaiy  fees,  &c.  Pantk  AhU^ 
572. 

EzTBAOTS  ^  writings  or  reeord^  being  notes  thersof.  Sts 
tit.  Esir&tis.^ 

In  the  Scotdk  law  tke  egtrad  is  the  certified  cop^  by  tdeik 
of  the  eonrt,  oi  the,  proceedings  in  an  action  canoed  on  befine 
that  court,  and  of  the  juc^ment  pronounced ;  and  It  contsin 
an  (oder  for  execution  or  proceedings  theieupen. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL  is  when  judgment  is  had  in  a  came  not 
depending  in  that  court  where  given,  cnr  wherein  the  judge  bsi 
not  jnxisuotion.  The  term  is  used  in  centradistiDction  tos 
regular  act  done  in  judgment,  or  in  the  v^ular  proceedings  cf 
a  court. 

EXTRAPAROCHIAL.  Out  of  any  parish ;  any  tluojn 
mivilesed  and  exempt  from  the  duties  of  a  paziih.  See  tUi 
Diet.  tit.  Poor, 

EXTRA  VAGANTS.  Certain  constitutions  of  the  popes 
so  called,  because  extra  corpus  canonicum  Cratiam,  me  eUa^ 
decretorum  Uhroe  vaontur.    Du  Conge. 

EXTUMiB.  R^ues  in  churches  and  tombs.  C^laJor. 
Abbot.  Gloiton.  MS. 

^XUPERARE.  To  overocnne ;  sometimes  it  signifies  to 
apprehend  or  take,  as,  exuperare  wvum  vd  mortwim.  Lt^ 
Ed$n.  c.  2. 

EYi  inmtlos  an  island.^  Where  the  xuunes  of  places  end 
in  ey,  it  denotes  them  an  island.  As  Ramsey,  is  the  island  of 
rams;  Shej^ey,  the  island  of  she^;  Hersey,  the  islsnd  of 
harts,  &€. 

EYRE Y  of  hawks.    See  tit.  Aerie. 

EYRE.    Vide  Eire,  and  Justicee  in  E^re. 
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Fthe  letter  wherewith  Jelons,  Sec.  were  branded  and 
•  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  on  tlieir  being  admitted  to  the 
b^iefit  of  clergy.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  Clergy. 

FABRICK  LANDS,  are  lands  eiven  towaxds  the  i^ 
building  or  repairing  of  cathedral  and  other  churches;  for  in 
ancient  times  almost  every  person  gave  by  his  will  move  or 
less  to  the  fabrick  of  the  cathedral  or  parish«churoh  where  he 
lived ;  and  lands  thus  given  were'  calledya6nc^  lands,  being  ad 
fal^icam  reparandum :  these  lands  are  mentioBed  in  the  stat. 
12  Car.  2.  c.  8. 

FACILITY  of  disposition,  whereby  one  is  easily  imposed 
upon  and  induced  to  do  deeds  to  his  own  prejudice,  when  com- 
bined with  any  fraud  or  circumvention  on  the  part  of  another, 
is  a  ffround  for  the  interference  of  equity. 

FACTA  A  RMO  RUM.  Feats  of  arms,  jousts,  tournaments, 
&c     His.  Job.  Brompton,  in  R.  l.p.  126l. 

FACTO.  In  fact ;  as  where  any  thing  is  actually  done,  &c 
See  De  facto. 

FACTOR.  The  agent  of  a  merchant  abroad,  residing  in 
this  country :  or  i  contra.  A  factor  is  authorised  by  a  letter 
of  attorney,  with  a  salary  or  allowance  for  his  care.  He  must 
pursue  his  commission  strictly ;  and  the  same  person  may  be 
factor  for  many  difierent  merchants.    MaL  81. 

Of  mercantile  agents  some  are  entrusted  with  the  possession, 
as  well  as  the  disposal  and  management  of  the  property :  these 
are  usually  denomined^c/or^.  Others  are  engaged  merely  in 
the  negodation  of  contracts  relating  to  property  with  the 
custody  of  which  they  have  no  concern.  See  B,  Sf  A.  137. 
Brokers  are  principally  of  the  latter  description.  Palmfs 
Principal  and  Agent,  13. 
A  factor  is  a  species  of  mandatory,  whose  powers  depend  on 


the  natiue  said  terms  of  the  mandate^  commission,  (v  aothootfy 
under  which  he  acta. 

Goods  remitted  to  a  factor  ousht  to  be  carefully  preserved; 
and  he  is  accountable  fiur  all  lawful  goods  which  shidl  cobm  te 
his  hands ;  yet  if  the  £Eu:tor  buy  goods  for  his  principsl«  and 
they  receive  damage  after  in  his  possession,  though  no  neglir 
gence  of  his,  the  principal  shall  bear  the  loss;  and  if  a  fs^ 
be  rc^bed,  he  shall  be  discharged  ia  account  brought  sgaitft 
him  by  hia  prindpaL    4  Rep.  63.    See  tit.  Baihnent. 

A  factor  is  not  answerable  against  all  events  for  the  safety 
of  goods  which  he  has  in  chai^ ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  db 
all  that  by  his  industry  he  mav  for  their  preservation.  1  Test 
121:  Co.LiLS9.  He  is  not  liable  in  cases  of  robbery,  fine,  or 
any  other  accidental  damage  hqipening  without  hb  default 
2  Idod.  100. 

If  the  principal  give  the  factor  a  general  commission  to  set 
for  the  best,  he  may  do  for  him  as  he  thinks  fit;  but  otherwise 
he  may  not.  Though  in  commissions  at  this  time»  it  is  common 
to  give  the  factor  power  in  express  words  to  dii^tose  of  the  mer- 
chimdize,  and  deal  therein  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  by  which  the 
factor's  actions  will  be  excused,  though  they  occasion  loes  to  bis 
prindpaL    Lex  Mercat:  MaL  81 :  Str.  1178. 

If  the  factor  has  orders  from  his  principal  not  to  sell  si^ 

goods  but  in  such  a  manner,  and  br^s  those  orders,  be  is 
able  to  the  loss  or  damage  that  shall  be  received  therein :  axtd 
where  any  goods  are  brought  or  exchanged  without  orders  it 
is  at  the  merchant's  courtesy  whether  he  will  accept  of  them, 
or  turn  them  on  his  factor's  hands.  When  a  factor  has  bou^t 
or  sold  eoods  pursuant  to  orders,  he  is  immediately  to  nve 
advice  of  it  to  his  prindpid,  lest  the  former  orders  should  be 
contradicted  before  the  time  of  his  giving  notice,  whereby  bis 
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lepotadon  mighl  posdldy  auifer:  and  where  a  factor  has  made 
a  coniideralile  profit  for  his  principal,  he  must  take  due  care  in 
the  dispoation  of  the  same ;  for  without  commission  or  particular 
oiders  he  is  answerable.  A  factor  shall  suffer  for  not  observing 
aiders ;  and  no  factor  acting  for  another  man's  account  in  mer- 
chandisey  can  iustifj  receding  from  the  orders  o£  his  prin- 
cipal, though  there  may  be  a  probability  of  advantage  by  it :  if 
he  make  any  composition  with  creditors  without  orders,  he  shall 
answer  it  to  his  principaL     Lex  Mercaioria. 

Factors  ought  to  observe  the  contents  of  all  letters  from 
their  ^mncipals,  or  written  to  them  by  their  order.  A  mer- 
diant  is  answerable  in  action  upon  the  case  for  the  deceits  of 
his  factor,  in  selling  goods  abroad :  and  as  somebody  must  be 
a  loser  by  such  deceit,  it  is  more  reasonable  that  he  who  em- 
ploys, ami  puts  confidence  in  the  deceiver,  should  lose,  than  a 
stranser.     1  Saik.  289. 

A  bare  commission  to  a  factor  to  sell  and  dispose  of  mer- 
ciiandijee,  is  not  sufficient  power  for  the  factor  to  entrust  any 
person,  or  to  give  a  further  day  of  payment  than  the  day  of  the 
sale  of  the  goods ;  for  in  this  case,  on  the  delivery  of  the  one 
he  ought  to  receive  the  other :  and  by  the  general  power  of 
doiBg  as  if  it  were  his  own,  he  may  not  trust  an  unreasonable 
tame,  via.  beyond  one  or  three  months,  &c.  the  usual  time 
allowed  for  the  commodities  disposed  of ;  if  he  doth,  he  shall 
be  answerable  to  his  principal  out  of  his  own  estate.  1  BuUi. 
102.  But  in  2  C*  C  57*  it  is  said  that  by  his  general  commis- 
sion a  factor  has  authority  to  sell  upon  credit. 

And  whatever  may  formerly  have  been  the  law,  it  is  now 
settled  that  the  usage  of  trade  affords  the  true  rule  in  this 
respect.     Willes,  407 :  3  B.  ^  P.  489- 

An  agent  mtist  strictly  pursue  his  authority ;  and  tha^ore 
a  factor  authorised  to  sell  has  no  right  to  barter.  3  B.  ^  A, 
316.  And  previous  to  the  6  O.  4.  c.  94*  though  a  factor  had 
power  to  sell,  and  thereby  bind  his  principal,  yet  he  could  not 
bind  or  afiect  the  property  of  the  goods  by  pledging  them  as  a 
security  for  his  own  debt,  though  there  was  the  formality  of  a 
hill  of  parcels  and  a  receipt.    2  Slran,  1178  :  7  T.  R.  606. 

Nor  did  it  make  any  difference  that  the  pledgee  was 
yrBonnt  of  the  factor's  not  being  the  owner.     5  tes.  213: 

5  East 9  17*  Neither  could  the  factor  assign  a  bill  of  lading, 
hy  way  of  pledge,  so  as  to  exclude  the  principal's  right  to  stop 
m  transitu.  6  iast,  17 :  1  M.^  S.  140.  Nor  could  he  pledge 
gpods  on  which  he  had  a  lien,  so  as  to  give  the  pawnee  a  tiUe 
even  to  the  amount  of  the  lien.     5  T.  R.  604 :  7  East,  6. 

The  rules  established  by  these  decisions  were  productive  in 
msoiy  eases  of  great  hardship,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the 

6  G.  4.  c.  94. 

By  $  1 .  a  consignee  making  advances  to  an  agent  or  factor 
who  is  the  shij^r  of  goods,  on  the  belief  that  he  is  the  owner, 
has  a  lien  giv^i  to  him  to  the  extent  of  his  advances,  which  is 
an  alteration  of  the  law  as  it  previously  stood. 

By  §  2.  peisons  may  receive  a  bill  of  lading,  certificate, 
warranty  or  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods  in  deposit  or  i^edse, 
provide  they  have  not  notice  by  the  document  or  otherwise 
that  the  person  making  the  deposit  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
goods. 

By  §   3.   any  person   taking  goods  in  deposit    or  pledge 
Jhr  a  pre-existing  debt  from  Uie  party  in  possesdon,  without 
notice  ne  is  not  the  owner,  shall  acquire  the  right  or  interest, 
but  no  further,  of  such  party. 

.  By  §  4.  any  person  may  buy  goods  of  an  agent,  and  pay  him 
for  the  same,  although  he  knows  him  to  be  such,  if  the  con- 
tract be  made  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  and  the  purchaser 
has  not  notice  that  the  agent  is  not  authorized  to  sell  or 
receive  the  price. 

By  §  5.  any  person  may  accept  goods,  or  any  such  document 
as  aforesaid,  on  deposit  or  pledge  from  any  factor  or  agent, 
notwithstanding  he  has  notice  of  his  character,  but  shall 
acquire  no  further  right  or  interest  thereto  than  was  possessed 
by  such  factor  or  agent. 

But  to  prevent  the  improper  pledging  of  goods,  and  documents 
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rdating  thereto,  by  fneton  or  agents,  it  is  enicted  by  the 
7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  51.  that  if  any  factor  or  agent  shall,  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  in  violation  of  good  faith,  deposit  or  pledge 
any  goods,  bill  of  lading,  certificate,  warrant,  or  order  ^r- 
delivery  of  goods,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and 
be  liable  to  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

If  a  factor  buys  eoods  on  account  of  his  principal,  where  he 
is  used  so  to  do,  the  contract  of  the  factor  shall  oblige  the 
principal  to  a  performance  of  tBe  bargain ;  and  the  principal 
IS  the  proper  person  to  be  prosecuted  on  non-performances 
but  if  the  factor  enters  into  a  charter-party  of  afireightment 
with  a  master  of  a  ship,  the  contract  obliges  him  only ;  unless 
he  lades  aboard  generally  his  principal's  goods ;  then  both  the 
principal  and  lading  become  liable  for  the  freight,  and  not  the 
factor.     Goldsb.  137. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  where  a  factor,  who  is  authorized 
to  sell  goods  in  his  own  name,  makes  the  buyer  debtor  to 
himself,  though  he  is  not  answerable  to  his  principal  for  the 
debt,  if  the  money  be  not  paid ;  yet  he  has  a  right  to  receive 
it  if  it  be  paid,  and  his  receipt  is  a  discharge  to  the  buyer. 
The  factor  may  compel  such  payment  by  action,  and  the 
buyer  cannot  defend  himself  by  saying  that  the  principal  was 
indebted  to  him  more  than  the  amount.  Cawp.  255,  256.- 
Where  goods  are  sold  by  a  factor  at  his  own  risk,  for  which  he 
has  an  additional  allowance,  the  vendee  is  not  answerable  to 
the  owner.  Stra.  1 182.  But  see  Morris  v.  Clearly,  4M,^  S. 
566:  Conway  v.  Forrester,  1  M.  Sp  S.  494:  Patey  on  Prin^ 
cipal  and  Agent,  ilj ',  from  which  it  appears  that  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  principal  are  not  varied  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  broker  bavins  a  del  credere  commission.  See  Del  Credere, 

It  has  been  hela  in  equity,  that  if  one  employs  a  factor, 
and  entrusts  him  with  the  disposal  of  merchandize,  and  the 
factor  receives  the  money,  and  dies  indebted  in  debts  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  it  appears  by  evidence  that  this  money 
was  vested  in  other  goods,  and  remains  unpaid,  those  goods 
shall  be  taken  as  part  of  the  merchant's  estate,  and  not  the 
factor's ;  but  if  the  factor  have  the  money,  it  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  the  factor's  estate,  and  must  first  answer  the  debts  of 
superior  creditors,  &c,  for  as  money  has  no  ear-mark,  equity 
cannot  follow  that  in  behalf  of  him  who  employed  the  factor. 

1  Salk.  160. 

If  a  person  em|^oy  a  factor  to  sell  goods,  who  sells  them 
on  credit,  and  before  the  money  is  paid  dies  indebted  more 
than  his  assets  will  pay ;  this  money  shall  be  paid  to  the 
principal  merchant,  and  not  to  the  factor's  administratoi', 
but  thereout  must  be  deducted  what  was  due  for  commission ; 
for  a  factor  is  in  nature  only  of  a  trustee  for  his  principal. 

2  Fern.  638. 

BiUs  remitted  to  a  factor  or  banker,  while  unpaid,  are  in  the 
nature  of  goods  unsold ;  and  if  the  factor  become  bankrupt, 
must  be  returned  to  the  principal,  subject  to  such  lien  as  the 
factor  may  have  thereon.     2  BCbic.  Rep.  1 154. 

A  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  not  only  for 
incident  charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual  account,  for  the 
general  balance  due  to  him,  so  long  as  he  retains  the  pos- 
session ;  if  he  parts  with  the  possession,  he  parts  with  his  Uen. 
See  1  Burr.  489:  1  Blac.  Rep.  104:  ^  East,  529:  6  East, 
23 :  5  B.  <^  A.  27 :  fVilles,  400.  But  if  the  factor  sell  the 
goods,  he  bas  still  a  lien  on  the  price  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer. 
See  Bac.  Abr.  Merchant,  Principal,  and  Factor  (B.)  And 
see  1  East,  4 :  5B.S^  A.  27. 

A  factor  has  a  lien  upon  each  portion  of  goods  in  his  pos- 
session for  his  general  balance,  as  well  as  for 'charges  arising 
on  those  particular  goods.  Amb.  252 :  6  T.  R.  262  :  2  East, 
529*  And  the  lien  attaches  not  only  upon  goods  in  specie, 
but  upon  the  proceeds  (  Cowp.  25 1 .  255 :  2  East,  227 :  3  B.  Sf  P. 
489) ;  and  securities  received  in  the  course  of  his  business. 
Willes,  400. 

A  dyer,  merely  as  a  manufacturer,  has  not  a  general  lien ; 
but  a  packer,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  factor,  has.  4  Burr.  22 1 4. 

A  factor  has  no  lien  on  goods  for  a  general  balance,  unless 
3u 
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tfa^y  come  into  his  actual  possesion ;  and  if,  in  consideration 
of  goods  being  consigned  to  him,  he  accept  bills  drawn  by  the 
consignor,  and  pay  part  of  the  freight,  and  become  Insolvent 
before  the  bills  are  due,  and  before  the  goods  get  into  his 
actual  possession,  the  consignor  may  stop  them  in  transitu. 
1  Term  Rep.  11 9.  If  a  factor  accept  bills  drawn  by  his  prin- 
cipal upon  the  faith  of  consignments  agreed  to  be  made  by  the 
principal  to  the  factor,  and  both  of  them  become  bankrupts 
before  a  cargo  consigned  come  Into  possession  of  the  factor,  the 
factor's  assignees  have  no  property  in  such  cargo,  and  cannot 
recover  the  produce  of  it  against  the  assignees  of  the  principal, 
if  the  latter  have  sold  it,  and  received  the  purchase  money. 
1  Term  Rep.  7S3.     See  4  Bro.  P.  C.  4?.  (8vo.  ed.) 

The  consignor  may  stop  goods  in  transitu  before  they  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  consignee,  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
consignee ;  but  if  the  consignee  assign  the  bills  of  lading  to  a 
third  person  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  right  of  the  con- 
signor as  against  such  assignee  is  devested.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  a  bill  of  lading  indorsed  in  blank,  and  an 
indorsement  to  a  particular  person.  4  Rro,  P.  C  (8vo.  ed.) 
57.  See  Q  T.  R.63:  I  H.  Blac.  Rep,  357.  And  further,  as 
to  stopping  goods  in  transitu,  2  T.  R.  674 :  3  T.  R.  465 : 
and  tit.  Stoppage  in  transitu. 

Where  an  estate  is  sequestrated  by  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  or  where  the  property  of  it  is  in  dispute,  that  court 
appoints  a  factor  to  take  charge  of  the  rents  and  preserve  the 
property. 

A  factor  is  within  the  bankrupt  laws.  See  further  on  this 
subject,  Paley*s  Principal  and  Agent,  by  LUnfd. 

FACTORAGE,  is  the  wages  or  allowance  paid  and  made 
to  a  factor  by  the  merchant.  The  gain  of  factorage  is  certain, 
however  the  success  proves  to  the  merchant ;  but  the  commis- 
sioners and  allowances  vary  according  to  the  customs  and 
distance  of  the  country,  in  the  several  places  where  factors  are 
resident.     Lex  Mercat,    See  tit.  Factor. 

FACTORIES.  The  employment  of  young  persons  and 
children  in  mills  and  factories  is  now  regulated  by  the  3  and  4i 
W.  4.  c.  103  (explained  by  4  W.  4.  c.  1.) ;  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  which  may  be  thus  shortly  stated. 

The  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1834,  is  prohibited,  except  in  silk  mills. 
No  child  is  to  be  employed  more  than  48  hours  in  one  week, 
or  more  than  nine  hours  in  one  day,  who,  six  calendar  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  has  not  attained  11,18  months  after, 
12,  or  30  months  after,  13  years  of  age,  except  in  silk  mills, 
where  children  under  13  may  work  10  hours  every  working  day. 
No  person  under  18  is  to  work  in  the  night  between  half-past  8 
in  the  evening  and  half-past  5  in  the  morning ;  or  more  than 
1^  hours  a  day,  or  more  than  69  hours  a  week,  except  in 
certain  cases  mentioned  in  the  act ;  and  every  such  person  is  to 
have  one  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 

No  child  under  13  is  to  be  employed  without  a  certificate 
from  a  surgeon  as  to  its  strength  and  appearance,  countersigned 
by  an  inspector  or  justice ;  and  no  person  above  that  age,  and 
under  18,  b  to  work  more  than  9  hours  a  day,  or  between  9 
in  the  evening  and  5  in  the  morning,  without  a  certificate  of 
age. 

Children  in  factories  are  to  attend  schools  for  two  hours  at 
least  for  six  days  in  the  wedc,  to  be  witnessed  by  the  school- 
master's voucher. 

Four  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  of  places  where  children 
are  employed  in  factories  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
who  are  to  have  access  at  all  times  to  the  factories,  and  to 
possess  the  same  powers  over  constables  as  justices,  and  to  make 
reports  twice  a  year  to  a  secretary  of  state. 

Certain  penalties  are  imposed  for  an  infringement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  as  to  working ;  and  the  rorging  of  any 
certificate  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  two  months' 
imprisonment.  All  proceedings  and  convictions  may  take  place 
beK>re  one  inspector  or  magistrate,  from  whose  decision  there  is 
no  appeali  except  in  cases  cf  forgery  of  certificates* 


The  act  extends  to  all  factories  in  the  United  Kingdon 
where  machinery  is  used  for  dressing  or  weaving  cotton  wool,' 
worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  or  silk,  with  the  exception  of  mills 
used  solelv  for  the  manufacture  of  lace. 

FACTUM.  A  man's  own  act  and  deed;  fact  or  feat;  par- 
ticularly used  in  the  civil  law,  for  any  thing  stated  and  made 
certain.     See  Fait. 

FACULTY,  JacuJtasl  As  restrained  from  the  original 
and  active  sense,  to  a  particular  understanding  in  law,  is  used 
for  a  privilege,  or  special  dispensation,  granted  to  a  man  by 
favour  and  indulgence,  to  do  that  which  by  law  he  ought  not 
to  do.  And  for  the  granting  of  these  there  is  an  especial 
court  under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  Omt  if 
the  Faculties;  and  the  chief  officer  thereof  the  master  of  the 
Faculties  ;  who  has  power  by  the  stat.  25  /f.  8.  c.  21.  to  grant 
dispensations;  as  to  marry  persons  without  the  banns  first 
asked  Cand  every  diocesan  may  make  the  like  grants),  to  ordain 
a  deacon  under  age,  for  a  son  to  succeed  the  father  in  hit 
benefice,  one  to  have  two  or  more  benefices  incompatible,  and 
for  other  purposes.  And  in  this  court  are  registered  the  cer- 
tificates of  bishops  and  noblemen  granted  to  their  cha^dains,  to 
qualify  them  for  pluralities  and  non-residence.  4  Inst.  357* 
See  tit.  Chaplain.  In  the  Scotch  law  faculty  is  synonymous 
with  power :  thus  a  faculty  to  burden  is  the  power  or  right  of 
charging  an  estate  with  a  sum  of  money.     See  tit.  Pems. 

FASTI NG-M EN.  In  Man.  Angl  lorn.  I.  pag.  100.  m 
rendered  to  signify  vassals:  but  Cowel  thinks  they  rather  mean 
pledges  or  bondsmen ;  which,  by  the  custom  of  the  Saxom, 
were  fast  bound  to  answer  for  one  another^s  peaceable  beha> 
viour.     See  Festing-men. 

FAG.  A  knot  or  excrescency  in  doth  ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
was  used  in  the  statute  4  Ed.  4.  c.  1.  (which  is  now  repealed 
by  3  G.  4.  c.  41.  §  1.)  The  fag-end  signifies  that  end  of  a 
piece  of  doth  or  linen  where  the  weaver  ends  his  piece,  and 
works  up  the  worst  part  of  his  materials. 

FAGGOT.  A  badge  wore  in  the  times  of  poperv,  by  per- 
sons who  had  recanted  and  abjured  what  was  then  a^udged  to 
be  heresy :  those  were  condemned  not  only  to  the  penance  of 
carrying  a  faggot,  as  an  emblem  of  what  thej  had  merited,  to 
such  an  appointed  place  of  solemnity ;  but  fbr  a  more  duraUe 
mark  of  infamy,  they  were  to  have  the  sign  of  a  flagsot  em* 
broidered  on  Uie  sleeve  of  their  upper  eamient :  and  if  this 
badge  or  faggot  was  at  any  time  left  o^  it  was  oAen  idleged 
as  the  sign  of  apastacy, 

FA  IDA.     Malice  or  deadly  feud.     Leg.  If.  1 .  e.  88. 

FAILURE  OF  RECORD,  is  when  an  action  isbroo^ 
against  a  man,  who  alleges  in  his  plea  matter  of  record  in  bar 
of  the  action,  and  avers  to  prove  it  by  the  record;  but  the 
plaintiff  saith.  Nut  iiel  record,  viz.  denies  there  is  any  such 
record :  upon  which,  the  defendant  hath  day  given  him  by  the 
court  to  bring  it  in ;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  it,  then  he  is  said  to 
fail  of  his  record,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  have  judgment  to 
recover.  TemtM  de  Ley.  See  further  tits.  Amendmni,  Je(h 
fails,  Record. 

FAINT  ACTION.  ¥r.  feimie.']    A  feigned  acrion;  sudi 

that  although  the  words  of  the  writ  are  true,  yet  for  certain 

causes  the  plaintiff  hath  no  title  to  recover  thereby ;  but  a 

false  action  is  properly  where  the  words  of  the  writ  uxe  false, 

Co.  Lit.  361. 

FAINT  PLEADER.  A  fraudulent,  false,  or  cdlusory 
manner  of  pleading  to  the  deceit  of  a  third  person ;  i^ost 
which,  among  other  things,  was  made  the  stat.  3  Ed.  1.  c.  19* 

FAIR-FLEADER.    See  tit.  Beau-pleader. 

FAIR.  Fr.  ffire,  Lat  /erier,  nundina.^  A  solemn  at 
greater  sort  of  market,  granted  to  any  town  by  privikjge,  for 
Uie  more  speedy  and  commodious  providing  of  such  thinst  ai 
the  subject  needeth ;  and  the  utterance  S[  what  commodities 
we  abound  in  above  our  own  uses  and  occasions:  and  both  oof 
English  and  the  French  word  seems  to  come  from  ferui 
rfestivals] ;  because  it  is  inddent  to  a  fair  that  pCTSons  shall 
be  privi]^;ed  from  being  molested  or  arrested  in  it,  for  any 
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other  debt  or  contract  than  what  was  contracted  in  the  same, 
or  at  least  was  promised  to  be  paid  there.  See  slat.  17  Ed,  4. 
c.  9.  made  perpetual  by  1  Ric»  3.  c*  6,  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Courts 
of  Pte-porvders.  See  also  slals.  2  Ed.  S.  c  15 :  5  Ed.  3.  c,  5: 
27H.b.c.5:  \  and%  P.  S^  M.  d:  lSEliz.c.2l. 

.  I.  The  Right  to  a  Fair,  €tnd  the  Manner  qf  holding  it. 

ll.  The  Dui^y  Power ^  and  Interest  qfthe  Owners  qf  Fairs. 
'^Howfar  a  Sale  in  a  Fair  changes  tfie  Property  qf 
a  Thing  therein  sold,  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Market. 

I.  The  first  institution  of  fairs  and  markets  seems  plainly  to 
hmwe  been  for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce^ 
«nd  that  merchants  and  traders  might  be  furnished  with  such 
commodities  as  they  wanted,  at  a  particular  mart,  without  that 
trouble  and  loss  of  time,  which  most  necessarily  attend  travel- 
iing  about  from  place  to  place;  and  therefore,  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  universal  concern  to  the  commonwealth,  so  it  hath 
always  been  held,  that  no  person  can  claim  a  fair  or  market, 
unless  it  be  by  grant  from  the  king,  or  by  prescription,  which 
Mpposes  such  a  grant.     2  Inst.  220:  3  Mod.  123. 

And  therefore,  if  any  person  sets  up  any  such  fair  or  market, 
without  the  king's  authority,  a  quo  warranto  lies  against  him  ; 
snd  the  persons  who  frequent  such  fair,  &c.,  may  be  punished 
hf  fiiK  to  the  king.     3  Mod.  12?. 

Also  it  seems,  that  if  the  king  grants  a  patent  for  holding  a 
fair  or  market,  without  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  executed  and 
returned,  that  the  same  may  be  repealed  by  scire  facias ;  for 
though  such  fairs  and  markets  are  a  benefit  to  the  common- 
Wealth,  yet  too  great  a  number  of  them  may  become  nuisances 
to  the  puUic,  as  well  as  a  detriment  to  those  who  have  more 
«ncient  grants.     3  Lev.  222. 

Fairs  are  generally  kept  once  or  twice  in  the  year ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  fairs  were  first  occasioned  bv  the  resort 
foi  people'  to  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  and  therefore  in  most 
5>la^  the  fairs,  by  old  custom,  are  on  the  same  day  with  the 
'wake  or  festivid  of  that  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated :  and  for  the  same  reason  they  were  kept  in  the  church- 
Tmrd,  till  restrained  by  stat.  of  Winton,  13  Ed.  1.  ^.2.  c.6: 
€  Inst.  22 i.  BUmnt.  The  Coirr^  of  Pie-powder  is  incident  to 
eve^fair,  &c  By  stat.  2  Ed.  3*  c.  15.  fairs  are  not  to  be 
kept  longer  than  they  ought  by  the  lords  thereof,  on  pain  of 
tlkeir  bemg  seiced  vaXo  the  king's  hands,  until  such  lords  have 
paid  a  fine  for  the  (^ence ;  and  proclamation  is  to  be  made 
iiow  long  fairs  are  to  continue.  By  stat.  5  Ed.  3.  c.  5.  no 
merchant  ahidl  seH  any  goods  or  merchandise  at  a  fair  after  the 
time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
vboble  the  value  of  the  goods  sold,  one^fourth  part  thereof  to 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  rest  to  the  king.  By  stat.  27  H.  6. 
c.  5.  fairs  are  not  to  be  kept  on  Sundays.  Any  citizen  of 
London  may  carry  his  goods  or  merchandise  to  any  fair  or 
market  in  Fngland  at  his  pleasure.  See  stat.  3  H.  7*  c.  9.  and 
thb  Diet.  tit.  London. 

It  seems  clearly  agreed,  that  if  a  person  hath  a  right  to  a 
fur  or  market,  and  another  erects  a  fair  or  market  so  near  his, 
that  it  beoomes  a  nuisance  to  his  fair,  &c.,  that  for  this  detri- 
ment and  injury  done  to  him,  an  action  on  the  case  lies ;  for  it 
is  implied  in  the  king's  grant,  that  it  should  be  no  prejudice  to 
another.    2  RoL  Ab.  140. 

Abo,  although  the  new  market  be  held  on  a  difierent  day, 
yet  an  action  on  the  case  lies;  for  this,  by  forestalling  the 
ancient  market,  may  be  a  greater  injury  to  the  owner,  than  if 
h^dd  on  the  same  .day  with  his.  2  SawuL  1 72 :  1  Mod.  69. 
See  tit.  Market. 

If  a  man  hath  a  fair  or  market,  and  a  stranger  disturbs 
those  who  are  coming  to  buy  or  sell  there,  by  which  he  loses 
his  toD,  or  receives  some  prejudice  in  the  profits  arising  from 
his  fair,  &&,  an  action  on  the  case  lies.  1  Rvl.  Ab.  106*: 
2  Fenl.  26.  28.  So  if  upon  a  sale  in  a  fair  a  stranger  disturbs 
the  lord  in  taking  the  toll,  an  action  upon  the  case  lies  for  this. 
1  Rol.  Ab.  106. 
'.  The  king  is  the  sole  judge  where  fairs  and  markets  ought 


to  be  kept ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  that  if  he  grants  a  market 
to  be  kept  in  such  a  place,  which  happens  not  to  be  convenient 
for  the  country,  yet  the  subjects  can  go  to  no  other  j  and  if 
they  do,  the  owner  of  the  soil  where  they  meet  is  liable  to 
an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  grantee  of  the  market.  3  Mod. 
123.  But  if  no  place  be  limited  for  keeping  a  fair  by  the 
king's  grant,  the  grantees  may  keep  it  where  they  please,  or 
rather  where  they  can  most  conveniently:  and  if  it  be  so 
limited,  they  may  keep  it  in  what  part  of  such  place  they  will. 

3  Mod.  108. 

At  what  time  fairs  are  to  be  held,  see  stat.  27  H*  6.  c.  5.  and 

1  Car.  1.  c.  1 :  29  Car.  2.  c.  7-  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Holidays.  \ 

11.  Owners  and  governors  of  fairs  are  to  take  care  that 
every  thing  be  sold  according  to  just  weight  and  measure ;  for 
that  and  other  purposes  they  may  appoint  a  clerk  of  the  fair 
or  market,  who  is  to  mark  and  allow  all  such  weights,  and  for 
his  duty  herein  can  only  take  his  reasonable  and  just  fees.    See 

4  Inst.  274 :  Moor.  523 :  1  Salk.  327. 

Fairs  and  markets  are  such  franchises  as  may  be  forfeited  ; 
as  if  the  owners  of  them  hold  them  contrary  to  their  charter, 
as  by  continuing  them  a  longer  time  than  the  charter  admits, 
by  dlsuser,  and  by  extorting  fees  and  duties  where  none  ar6 
due,  or  more  than  are  justly  due.  2  Inst.  220:  Finch.  l64: 
8  Mod.  108. 

As  to  their  interest  it  arises  chiefly  from  tolls.  Toll  pay- 
able at  a  fair  or  market  is  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  due  to 
the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market,  upon  sale  of  things  tollable 
within  the  fair  or  market,  or  for  stallage,  pickage,  or  the  like. 

2  Inst.  222 :  2  Jon.  207. 

But  this  is  not  incident  to  a  fair  or  market  without  Special 
grant ;  for  where  it  is  not  granted,  such  a  fair  or  market  ii 
accounted  a  free  fair  or  market.     2  Inst.  220 :  Cro.  Eliz.  559. 

Toll  i«  a  matter  of  private  benefit  to  the  owner  of  the  fair 
or  market,  and  not  incident  to  them;  therefore  if  the  king 
grants  a  fair  or  market,  and  grants  no  toll,  the  patentee  cau 
have  none,  and  such  fair  or  market  is  accounted  free.  Cro. 
Eliz.  558 :  2  Inst.  220.  S.  P.:  2  Lutw.  1326*.  S.  P. 

Also  if  the  king,  at  the  time  he  grants  a  fair  or  market, 
grants  a  toll,  and  the  same  is  outrageous  and  excessive,  the 
grant  of  the  toll  is  void,  and  the  same  becomes  free.  2  Itist. 
220 :  2  Lutw.  1 336*.  But  the  king,  after  he  grants  a  fair  or 
market,  may  grant  that  the  patentee  may  have  a  reasonable 
toll ;  but  this  must  be  in  consideration  of  some  benefit  accruing 
from  it  to  those  who  trade  and  merchandise  in  such  fair  or 
market.    2  Inst.  221. 

No  toll  shall  be  paid  for  any  thing  brought  to  the  fair  or 
market  before  the  same  is  sold,  unless  it  be  by  custom  time 
out  of  mind,  and  upon  such  sale  the  toll  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
buyer ;  and  therefore  my  Lord  Coke  says,^  that  a  fair  or  market 
by  prescription  is  better  than  one  by  grant.     2  Inst.  221. 

And  by  stat.  Westm.  1.  c.  31.  <^^  touching  them  that  take 
outrageous  toll,  contrary  to  the  common  custom  of  the  realm 
in  msu^et  towns,  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  do  so  in  the  king's 
town,  which  is  let  in  fee-farm,  the  king  shall  seize  into  his 
own  hand  the  franchise  of  the  market ;  and  if  it  be  another's 
town,  and  the  same  be  done  by  the  lord  of  the  town,  the  king 
shall  do  in  like  manner  ;  and  if  it  be  done  by  a  bailiii^  or  any 
mean  officer,  without  the  commandmeTit  of  his  lord,  he  shuli 
restore  to  the  plainiifi*  as  much  more,  for  the  outrageous  taking, 
as  he  had  of  him,  if  he  carried  away  his  toll,  and  shall  have 
forty  days'  imprisonment."* 

But  where  by  custom  a  toll  is  due  upoa  the  sale  of  any 
goods  in  a  fair  or  market,  and  he  who  ought  to  pay  it  refuses, 
an  action  on  the  case  lies  against  him.  1  Rol.  Ab.  103.  104. 
106. 

Some  persons,  however,  are  exempt  from  payment  of  toll ; 
and  if  the  king  or  any  of  his  progenitors  have  granted  to  any 
to  be  discharged  of  toll,  either  generally  or  specially,  this  crant 
is  good  to  discharge  him  of  all  tolls  to  the  king*s  own  fairs  or 
markets,  and  of  the  tolls,  which,  together  with  any  fair  or 
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market^  bave  been  granted  after  such  grant  of  discharge ;  but 
cannot  discharge  toUs  formerly  due  to  subjects  either  by  grant 
or  prescription.     2  Inst.  221. 

Also  the  king  himself  shall  not  pay  toll  for  any  of  his 
goods ;  and  if  any  be  taken^  it  is  punishable  within  the  statute 
nesim.  1.  c.  31 :  2  Inst.  221.  So  tenants  in  ancient  demesne 
are  free  and  quit  from  all  manner  of  tolls  in  fairs  and  markets, 
whether  such  tenants  hold  in  fee,  or -for  life,  years,  or  at  wilL 
2  Inst.  221 :  4  lust.  269:  1  Rol.  Ab.  321. 

But  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  him  who  is  a  mer- 
chant, and  gets  hLs  living  by  buying  and  selling,  but  is  an- 
nexed to  the  person  in  respect  of  the  land,  and  to  those  things 
which  grow  and  are  the  produce  of  the  land.  F.  N.  B.  228 : 
2  Leon.  191 :  Cro.  Eliz.  227 :  2  Inst.  221 :  1  RoL  Ah.  321,  2. 

Owners  of  fairs  and  markets  are  to  appoint  toll- takers  or 
book-keepers,  on  pain  of  40^.,  and  they  shall  enter  and  give 
account  of  horses  sold,  &c  Stat.  1  and  2  P.  ^  M.  c.7:  S  Eliz. 
c.  12.     See  further,  tits.  Tdll,  Horses,  Market. 

F AIT ,  Jactum.'l  A  deed  or  writing,  lawfully  executed  to 
bind  the  parties  thereto.     See  tit.  Deed. 

FAIT  ENROLLE,  Fr.^  A  deed  of  bargjun  and  sale,  Sic, 
and  forging  the  inroUment  of  it  is  a  great  misdemeanor,  but 
not  forgery  within  the  stat.  5  Eliz.     1  Keb.  568. 

FAITOURS,  Fr.l  In  the  statute  7  Ric.  2.  c.  5.  is  used 
for  evil  doers;  ana  may  be  interpreted  idle  livers,  from 
Jaitardise,  which  signifies  a  kind  of  sleepy  disease,  proceeding 
from  too  much  sluggishness  ,*  and  in  the  same  statute  it  seems 
to  be  synonymous  with  vagabonds.  Termes  de  Le^>  See  tits. 
Poor,  Vagrants. 

FALANG.    A  jacket  or  close  coat.     Blount, 

FALCATUEA.  One  day's  mowing  of  grass ;  a  customary 
8er\'ice  to  the  lord  by  his  inferior  tenants:  Jalcata  was  the 
grass  fresh  mowed,  and  laid  in  swathes;  and  Jalcator  the 
servile  tenant  performing  the  labour.     Kennet*s  Gloss. 

FALCO.  A  faulcon.  Falconarius,  &  falcaaeT ;  falco  gen-- 
tilis,  a  jer-falcon ;  ^/co  spuarius,  a  sparrow  hawk.  ComeL 
See  tit.  Hawks. 

FALDA.    A  sheep-fold.    RoU  Chart.  6  H.  3. 

FALD  AGE,  Jaldagium.2  A  privilege  which  several  lords 
anciently  reserved  to  themselves,  of  setting  u^Jblds  for  sheep 
in  any  field  within  their  manors,  for  the  better  manuranee  of 
the  same ;  and  this  was  usually  done  Bot  only  wiih  their  own 
but  their  tenants'  sheep,  which  they  call  secta  Jalda.  This 
faldage  is  termed  in  some  places  a  fold  course;  and  in  old 
charters  faldsoca,  i.  e.  libertas  falds,  or  faldagii. 

FALb^  CURSUS.  A  sheep  walk  ov  feed  for  sbeep. 
2  Vent.  139. 

FALDFEY,  FALD-FEE.  A  fee  or  rent  paid  by  some 
customary  tenants  for  liberty  to  fold  their  sheep  upon  their 
own  land. 

FALDISTOR,  Sax.')  The  highest  seat  of  a  bishop  in- 
closed round  with  a  lattice.     Cowel. 

FALD  WORTH.  A  person  of  age^  that  he  may  be  reckoned 
of  some  decennary.    Du  Fresne. 

FALER^,  Lat.  phalerce.'}  The  tackle  and  furniture  of  a 
cart  or  wain.     Mon,  Angl  torn.  2.  256. 

FALESIA.  A  great  rock,  bank  or  hill  by  the  sea-side. 
Domesd. 

FALK-LAND,  or  FOLK-LAND.    See  tit.  Qnmiold. 

FALLOW-LAND.    See  Warrectum  and  Terra  Warrecta. 

FALLUM.  An  unexplained  term  for  some  particular  scurt 
of  land.  De  duohus  acris  el  viginU  fallis  in,  4'C.  Mon.  torn. 
2. 425. 

FALMOTUM,  otfalkmole;  the  same  viiihfolkem^e.  See 
tit.  Parliament. 

FALSE  ACTION.  If  brought  against  one,  whereby  he  is 
cast  into  prison,  and  dies  pending  the  suit,  the  law  giveth  no 
remedy  in  this  case,  because  the  truth  or  falseho^  of  the 
matter  cannot  appear  before  it  is  tried ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  be 
barred  or  nonsuited,  at  common  law,  regularly  all  the  punisb- 
ment  is  amercement.    JenL  Cent.  l6lf     See  Faint  Action. 


But  if  one  commence  a  bailable  action  against  another,  and  bbU 
him  to  bail  thereon,  either  without  a  reascmabk  cause,  or  for 
something  considerable,  more  than  what  is  bonajidt  due,  an 
action  upon  the  case  will  lie  for  the  vexation  and  injury.  See 
tit.  Action,  II. 

FALSE  CHARACTERS.  A  penalty  of  20/.  is  infiicted 
by  the  32  G.  3.  c.  56.  upon  every  person  convicted  before  tvro 
justices  of  giving  a  false  character  to  a  servant. 

FALSE  CLAIM.  By  the  forest  laws,  is  where  a  man 
claims  more  than  is  his  due,  and  is  amerced  and  pimished  for 
the  same.  A  person  had  a  grant,  by  charter,  oi  the  tenth  of 
all  the  venison  in  the  forest  of  Lancaster,  viz.  tn  came  twUrnn 
sed  non  in  corio;  and  because  he  made  a  false  daim,  by 
alleging  that  he  ought  to  have  the  tenth  of  all  the  veniaoa 
within  the  forest,  as  well  in  came  as  in  corio,  therefore  he  was 
in  misericordia  de  decima  venalionis  suas  in  corio  non  percipiendo, 
Manwood,  c.  25. 

FALSE  ENTRY.  The  56  G.  3.  c.  63.  for  r^ukting  the 
Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  declares  that  any  officer  or  servant 
belonging  to  that  establishment,  who  shall  make  any  false 
entry  or  fraudulent  omission  in  his  accounts,  shall  be  luible  to 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

FALSE  FORM,  In  proceedineci  at  law,  is  aided  by  a 
verdict;   though  not  where  there  is  want  of  certainty,  &0. 

1  Keb.  734.  876.    See  tits.  Amendment,  Error. 

FALSE  IMPRISONMENT. 

Falsum  Imprisonambntum.]  A  treqmss  committed  against 
a  person,  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  him  without  just  causey 
contrary  to  law ;  or  where  a  man  is  unlawfully  detained  with* 
out  le^  process;  it  is  also  used  for  a  writ  wluch  ia  biought 
for  this  trespass. 

To  constitute  the  injury  of  false  imprisonment  two  pmnts 
are  necessary ;  the  detention  of  the  person,  and  the  unlawful- 
ness of  such  detention.  Every  oonfinesient  of  the  person  is 
an  imprisonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common  prison,  or  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  the  stodts,  or  even  by  forably  deteiai^ 
one  in  the  public  streets.  2  Insi.  589*  Unlawful  or  folse  im« 
prisonment  consists  in  such  confinement  or  detention  without 
sufficient  authority;  which  audiority  may  arise  either  from 
some  process  from  the  courts  of  Justice,  or  from  some  warnyit 
from  a  legal  oflioer  having  power  to  commit,  under  his  band 
and  seal,  and  expressing  the  cause    of  audi  oommitmesit. 

2  Inst.  46.  See  this  Diet  tits,  ArreH,  Commimeid^  CmutaUe. 
Such  authority  may  also  arise  from  some  other  qpedal  cause; 
warranted,  for  the  Beoessity  of  the  things  either  by  common  or 
statute  law ;  as  the  arresting  of  a  felon  by  a  private  pexM 
without  warrant;  the  imjpressing  of  mariners  for  the  puUic 
service;  or  the  apjunehending  waggoners  (under  stat.  IS  Gw  3. 
c.  73.)  for  misbehaviour  in  the  puUic  h^wi^rs.  False  im- 
prisonment may  also  arise  by  executing  a  law^  warrant  or 
process  at  an  unlawful  time,  as  on  a  Siuoday*  See  tits^  Arrest, 
Sunday.. 

The  means  of  removing  the  actual  injury  of  (also  laqvison* 
ment  are  four-fold ;  by  writs  of  mamprixe  ;  odio  et  aUa  ;  hondae 
repUgutndo;  and  habeas  corpus.  See  this  Diet,  under  those 
titles.  The  remedy  for  a  satismction  for  the  injury  ia  by  action 
either  of  case  or  trespass:  and  therein  the  party  duill  recover 
damages  for  the  iiyury  he  has  received. 

The  distinction  betwe^i  the  action  of  ease  and  action  of 
trespass  for  this  injury  is  thus  stated.  Where  the  inimedkta. 
act  of  imprisonment  proceeds  from  the  defendant,  the  action 
can  only  be  tre^ass ;  but  when  the  act  of  imprisonment  by  one 
person,  is  in  consequence  of  information  from  anothsrw  there  an 
action  on  the  case  is  a  propor  remedy.  Morgan  y*  Hugk§s^ 
2  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  232. 

If  A.  positively  state  to  the  commander  of  a  preas^pang,  thai 
B.  is  liable  to  impressment,  and  he  is  not  so,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  B.  is  impressed,  A.  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment  at  the  suit  of  B.    Query,  if  he  had  only 
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stated  that  ke  beHemi  that  B.  was  Inbte  to  impmrnent 
FUmtUr  v.  Bo^U,  1  Camp.  187- 

The  most  atrodous  d^ree  of  this  ofienoe,  that  id  sending 
wf  subject  of  this  realm  a  prisoner  into  parts  bejond  the  seas, 
whereby  he  is  deprired  of  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  laws  to 
redeem  him  from  such  his  captivity,  is  criminally  puni^ed 
with  the  pains  of  pnnumire,  and  incapacity  to  hold  any  office, 
without  a  possibibty  of  pardon.  SM.  31  C.  2.  c.  2.  See  this 
Diet.  tits.  EaUe,  Habeas  Corpus. 

'  No  action  of  false  imprisonment  lies  against  a  Juc^  of  a 
€Ourl  rfrtcord  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
office^  nor  for  any  mistake  of  judgment.  Balk.  596. 
^  Action  OB  the  case  for  false  imprisonment  has  been  held  to 
lie  acainst  a  superior  officer  where  the  imprisonment  at  first 
was  legal,  bat  was  afterwards  aggravated  with  many  drcuwi- 
stances  of  cruelty,  and  was  continued  beyond  necessaiy  bounds. 
So  also  where  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war  imprisoned  the 
defendant  three  days  for  a  supposed  breach  of  duty,  without 
h^Ting  him,  and  then  released  him  without  bringing  him  to  a 
court  martiaL     I  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  5S6,  537- 

If  erroneous  process  issues  out  of  a  court  that  hath  juris- 
diction of  the  matter,  and  the  bailiff  or  officer  executes  it, 
whereby  the  party  is  imprisoned,  the  officer  shall  be  excused  in 
action  cf false  imorisommetU ;  but  if  the  court  out  of  which  the 
process  issues  hath  no  cognisance  of  the  cause,  it  is  otherwise ; 
for  in  such  case  the  whole  proceedings  are  coram  mmjudice, 
Mid  the  oflker  will  not  be  excused.  10  Rep.  75.  See  tits. 
Arrest,  Constable. 

An  officer  hath  a  warrant  upon  a  capias  ad  saiisfttciemT 

against  an  earl,  or  countess,  &c,  who  are  privil^ed  in  thcdr 

persons,  and  he  arrests  them:  it  is  said  action  o£ false  tfn- 

prisommeMi  will  not  lie  against  the  officer,  because  he  is  not  to 

examine  the  judicial  act  of  the  court,  but  to  obey.  6  Rep.  56: 
10  Rep.  76. 

If  an  arrest  is  made  by  one  who  is  no  legal  officer,  it  is  false 
kiprisenmcnt,  for  whidi  action  lies.  Co.  LU.  69.  An  action 
of  &lse  imprisoument  lias  aninst  a  bailiff  for  arresting  a  penon 
without  warrant,  though  he  afterwards  receives  a  warrant: 
and  so  it  is  if  he  arvests  one  afW  the  return  of  the  writ  is  past  ; 
Smt  it  is  then  without  writ.  2  Inst.  5S.  If  a  riieriff,  or  any  of 
kis  faaiUffi,  arrests  a  man  out  of  his  county,  &c.,  or  afler  the 
shsnffis  disehaiged  of  his  office;  or  a  person  arrests  one  on  a 
Justice's  warrant  after  his  commission  is  detmnined,  ke.,  it 
w^  be  false  imprisonment  Dyer,  41 .  And  if  the  Aetiff, 
after  he  ha^  arrested  a  man  lawfully,  when  a  legal  discharge 
comes  to  him,  as  a  supersedeas,  or  the  like,  do  not  then  dis- 
charge the  party,  he  may  be  sued  in  tfan  action.  St  R.\.  12: 
FkxL  2&S. 

In  case  the  plaintiff  in^  a  suit  brings  an  unlawful  warrant 
to  a  sherii^  and  shows  him  the  defendant,  requiring  him  to 
make  the  arrest;  or  if  he  brinjg  a  sood  warrant  and  oirect  the 
sheriff  to  a  wrong  man,  &c,  for  Siis  the  action  of  false  im- 
prisonment will  lie  gainst  both.  Bro.Tresp.99.  807:  Faujt 
Impr.  19;  1  BromnL  211.  If  a  warrant  be  gnmted  to  arrest, 
or  apprehend  a  person  where  there  are  seven!  <Kf  the  name, 
wd  the  bailiff  or  other  officer  arrests  a  wrong  person,  he  is 
liable  to  action  of  £dse  imprisonment ;  and  he  is  to  tske  notice 
of  the  right  patty  at  his  peiiL    Dyer,%4Ai  Moor,  457' 

A  man  anrested  on  a  Sunday  may  bring  his  action  of  false 
imprisonment;  but  one  has  been  refused  to  be  released  in  sudi 
a  case.  5  Mod.  9b.  Sed  tiu.  Arrest,  Sunday.  If  a  bailiff  de« 
mands  more  than  his  just  ftCB,  when  offiared  him,  and  keep  a 
person  in  custody  thereujpon,  it  is  false  imprisonment  and  pun- 
ishable:  and  if  a  sheriff,  or  gaoler,  kem  a  prisoner  in  gaol, 
afbr  his  acquittal,  for  any  thing  except  his  fiees,  it  is  unlawful 
imprisonment.  S  InH.  489:  Wood,  l6.  If  a  man  falsely 
imprisons  A.  B.,  and  the  gaoler  detains  him  till  he  pajrs  so 
much  moB^,  he  shaU  have  action  of  false  imprisonment  and 
taking  so  mudi  money  from  him  against  sudi  person*  Mod. 
Cos.  179.  -or 

Unlawful  or  false  imprisonment  is  sometimes  called  duress 


of  imprisonment,  where  one  is  wrongfully  imprisoned  till  he 
seals  a  bond,  &c.    S  Inst.  48S.   See  tit.  Duress. 

An  imprisonment  wUl  be  unlawful,  and  give  this  action, 
although  the  cause  be  good,  when  he  that  makes  it  doth  the 
same  without  any  colour  of  anthority ;  or  if  he  has  a  colour,  yet 
if  be  hath  no  good  authority  from  the  court,  &e. ;  or  where  a 
court  or  officer  hath  power,  but  do  not  w^  make  it  out ;  or 
when  the  authority  is  well  made  forth,  and  not  rightly  pursued 
and  executed.  4  Rep.  64 :  8  Rep.  &f :  Dyer,  342.  If  A. 
having  been  robbed,  suspect  B.  to  be  guilty,  and  take  and  de^ 
liver  him  into  the  charge  of  a  constable  present ;  B.  if  innoeent, 
may  maintain  action  of  trespass  and  false  imprisonment  against 
A.  6  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  315. 

There  is  this  distinction  between  a  private  individual  and 
a  constable:  in  cmler  to  justify  the  former  in  causing  the 
imprisonment  of  a  person,  he  must  not  only  make  out  a 
reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  but  he  must  prove  that  a  felony 
has  actually  been  committed;  whereas  a  constable,  having 
reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  a  felony  has  been  committed, 
is  authorised  to  detain  the  party  suspected  till  inouiry  can  be 
made  by  the  proper  authorities.  Beckworth  v.  Pktlby,  6  Barn. 
4*  Cres.  6S5 :  and  see  3  Camp.  421 :  5  Price  R.  525i  Bac* 
Abr.  Trespass,  D. 

A  conviction  of  a  justice  of  peace  having  competent  juris* 
^Kction,  upon  which  the  plaintiff  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
is,  till  reversed  or  quashed,  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  {k 
the  justice  against  whom  an  action  of  trespass  and  false  im« 
prisonment  is  brought.    7  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  633.  n. 

So  where,  in  an  action  against  two  justices  for  giving  the 
plaintiff's  landlord  possession  of  a  farm  as  a  deserted  &rm, 
they  ]»oduced  in  evidence  the  record  of  their  proceedings 
under  the  net  11  Geo.  2.  c.  19*  $  16.  which  set  forth  all  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  give  them  jurisdiction,  and  by  which 
it  ai^)eared  that  they  had  pursued  the  directigns  of  the  act : 
it  was  held  that  this  was  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  action. 
Barton  v.  Caren,  3  Bam.  Sf  C.  649:  and  see  1  Brod.  4*  Bing. 
432 :  1  Bam.  Sf  Aid.  369- 

By  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  21  Jac.  1.  c.  \6.  this  action 
must  be  brought  within  four  years ;  which  has  been  construed 
to  be  from  the  end  of  any  continued  imprisonment  SaHk.  420*. 
By  Stat.  24  G.  2.  0.  44.  actions  against  justices  of  peace,  or 
eoiistaUes  actine  under  their  warranto,  must  be  brought  within 
six  months ;  and  one  month's  nedoe  of  bringing  the  action  must 
be  given  them ;  and  by  stat.  21  Jac.  I.e.  12.  those  officers  may 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence. 

In  trespass  against  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  wronefully  com« 
mitting  a  party,  it  appeared  that  he  was  discharged  from  prison 
on  the  14th  December,  and  the  writ  issued  on  the  14th  June. 
It  wiBS  held  that  the  action  was  commenced  in  time.  Hardy  y. 
Ryle,  9  Barn.  4*  C.  603.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Justice,  Constable, 
Action. 

An  unlawful  imprisonment  also  amounts  in  law  to  an  assault, 
being  a  wronff  done  to  the  person  of  a  man,  for  which,  besides 
the  private  satisfaction  given  to  the  individual  by  action,  the  law 
demands  likewise  a  ptinishment  for  the  breadi  of  the  king's 
peace.     1  Hawk.  c.  60.  (  7 :  4  Cofitm.  218. 

Further  as  to  relief  in  cases  of  fislse  imprisonment  or  wrongful 

detainer  of  the  person,  see  this  Diet  tits.  Habeas  Corpus, 

/•  * 

FALSE  JUDGMENT,  falsum  Judicium.^  A  writ  that 
Hedi  where  false  judgment  is  given  in  the  .county-court,  court* 
baron,  or  other  courta  not  of  record.  F.  N.  B.  17»  18*  See  tit. 
Error. 

Apudment  may  be  falsified,  reversed,  or  avoided,  without 
a  wnt  of  error  for  matters  foreign  to,  or  dehors  the  xecord  ; 
that  is,  not  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
assigned  for  error  in  the  superior  court,  which  can  only  iudge 
from  what  appears  in  the  record  itself;  and  therefore  if  the 
whole  record  be  not  certified,  or  not  timely  certified  by  the 
inferior  court,  the  party  injured  thereby,  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  may  allege  $  £minution  of  the  leeosdy  and 
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<^use  it  to  be  rectified.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Diininution.  Thus 
if  any  judgment  whatever  be  given  by  persons  who  had  no 
good  commission  to  proceed  against  the  person  condemned, 
it  is  void ;  and  may  be  falsified  by  showing  the  special  matter 
without  writ  of  error.  As  where  a  commission  issues  to  A. 
and  B,  and  twelve  others,  or  any  two  of  them,  of  which  A. 
or  B.  shall  be  one^  to  lake  and  try  indictments,  and  any  of 
the  other  twelve  proceed  without  the  interposition  or  presence 
of  either  A.  or  B.,  in  this  case  all  proceedings,  trials,  con- 
victions, and  judgments,  are  void  for  want  of  a  proper  authority 
in  the  commissioners,  and  may  be  falsified  upon  bore  inspec- 
tion without  the  trouble  of  a  writ  of  error ;  2  Hawk,  F.  C. 
c.  50.  §  2 ;  it  being  a  high  misdemeanor  in  the  judges  so 
proceeding,  and  little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  murder  in  them 
all,  in  case  the  person  so  attainted  be  executed  and  suffer  death. 
4  Comm,  390. 

So  likewise  if  a  man  purchases  land  of  another,  and  after- 
wards the  vendor  is,  either  by  outlawry  or  his  own  confession, 
convicted  and  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  previous  to  the 
sale  or  alienation ;  whereby  such  land  becomes  liable  to  for- 
feiture or  escheat :  now  upon  mny  tml  the  purchaser  is  at  liberty, 
without  bringing  any  writ  of  error,  to  falsify,  not  only  the 
time  of  the  felony  or  treason  supposed,  but  the  very  point  of 
the  treason  or  felony  itself ;  and  is  not  concluded  by  the  con- 
fession or  outlawry  of  the  vendor  ;  though  the  vendor  himself 
is  concluded,  and  not  suffered  then  to  deny  the  fact  which  he 
had  by  confession  or  flight  acknowledged.  But  if  such  attainder 
of  the  vendor  was  by  verdict,  on  the  oath  of  his  peers,  the 
alienee  cannot  be  received  to  falsify  or  contradict  the  fact  of 
the  crime  committed ;  though  he  is  at  liberty  to  prove  a  mistake 
in  time ;  or  that  the  offence  was  committed  after  the  alienation 
and  not  before.     3  Inst.  231 :  I  Hal.  P.  C.  36U 

This  writ  may  be  brought  on  a  judgment  in  a  plea,  real  or 
personal :  and  for  errors  in  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts, 
or  where  they  proceed  without  having  jurisdiction,  writ  of 
false  judgment  lieth:  though  the  plaintiff  assign  errors  in  a 
writ  of  false  judgment,  he  shall  not  say.  In  hoc  erratum  est, 
(^•c.  but  utide  qucritur  diversimodo  sibi  falsum  judicium  factum 
fuUse  judicium  in  hoc,  ^c.  Moor,  73 :  2  NeU.  Abr.  829.  If 
a  writ  of  false  judgment  abate  for  any  fault  in  the  writ,  the 
plaintiff  shall  not  have  scire  facias  ad  audiend*  errores,  upon 
the  record  certified,  because  it  comes  without  an  original :  but 
if  the  plaintiff  dies,  and  false  judgment  is  given  in  the  inferior 
court,  his  heir  shall  have  a  set.  fac.  ad  audiend'  error  against 
him  who  recovered  upon  that  record  which  is  removed  into 
C.  B. ;  and  where  the  plaintiff  in  a  writ  of  false  judgment  is 
nonsuit,  it  was  formerly  a  question,  whether  the  other  party 
shall  sue  execution  upon  this  record  so  removed  against  the 
plaintiff,  without  suing  out  a  scire  facias;  but  it  has  been 
adjudged,  that  he  may  do  it.  Hil.  23  Hen.  6" :  Netv  Nat.  Br.  39. 

When  a  record  is  removed  into  C.  P.  by  writ  of  false  Judg- 
ment, if  the  party  alledges  variance  between  the  record  re- 
moved, and  that  on  wbidh  judgment  was  given,  the  trial  shall 
be  by  those  who  were  present  in  court  when  the  record  was 
made  up.  2  Luitv.  957*  Stat.  I  Ed.  S.  c.  4.  A  man  shall 
not  have  a  writ  of  false  Judgment  but  in  a  court  where  there 
are  suitors ;  for  if  there  be  no  suitors,  there  the  record  camaot 
be  certified  by  them.  JSetv  Nat.  Br.  40.  Where  false  Judg-- 
meni  is  given  on  a  writ  of  Justicies,  directed  to  the  sheriff^  the 
party  grieved  shall  have  a  writ  of  &lse  judgment ;  although 
the  judgment  be  fcN:  debt,  or  trespass  above  the  sum  of  40f. 
Ibid. 

Where  a  record  of  a  judgment  in  the  county-court  was 
vicious,  and  the  judgment  reversed  in  C.  B.  the  suitors  were 
ordered  to  be  amerced  a  mark,  and  the  county  clerk  fined  61. 
And  if  a  plaintiff  in  an  inferior  court  declare  for  more  than 
40f.  judgment  shall  be  reverted  by  writ  of  false  Judgment :  but 
where  damages  are  laid  under  that  sum,  costs  may  make  it 
amount  to  more.     1  Mod.  249:  2  Mud.  102.  206. 

A  writ  of  false  Judgment  does  not  lie  from  the  Southwark 
Court  q£  Requests  to  »  court  of  common  law,    2  Bing.  344. 


Upon  false  judgment  before  bailiffs,  or  others  who  hold  pleft 
by  prescription,  in  every  sum  in  debt  by  bill  before  them  a 
party  shall  not  have  a  writ  of  false  judgment ;  but  a  writ  of 
error  thereupon.  M.  4 :  E.  4.  For  defaults  of  tenant  for 
life,  in  writs  of  right,  &c.  writ  of  false  judgment  lies  by  him  in 
reversion :  and  this  writ  may  be  brought  against  a  stranger  to 
the  judgment,  if  he  be  tenant  of  the  land.  A  judgment  shidl 
be  intended  good  till  reversed  by  writ  of  false  jud^ent,  &c« 
See  tits.  Accedas  ad  Curiam,  Attaint. 

FALSE  LATIN.  Before  the  statute  directing  law  pro- 
ceedings to  be  in  English,  if  a  Latin  word  was  significant^ 
though  not  good  Latin,  yet  an  indictment,  declaration,  or  finey 
should  not  be  made  void  by  it ;  but  if  the  word  was  not  Latin, 
nor  allowed  by  the  law,  and  it  were  in  a  material  point,  it 
made  the  whole  vicious.     5  Rep.  121  :  2  Nels.  830. 

FALSE  NEWS.  Spreading  false  news,  to  make  discord 
between  the  king  and  nobility,  or  concerning  any  great  man 
of  the  realm,  is  punished  by  common  law,  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, which  is  confirmed  by  statutes  Weshn.  1.  3  Ed.  1« 
c.  34:  2  Rich.  2.  st.  I.  c  5:  12  Rich.  2.  c.  11.  See  2  Inst, 
226 :  3  Inst.  198. 

To  circulate  false  rumours,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
fraud  upon  the  public,  or  to  enhance  the  price  of  a  commodity 
of  general  consumption  for  the  sake  of  private  game— is  an^ 
ofience  at  common  law.  Thus  it  was  held  to  be  an  indictable 
offence  to  spread  false  rumours  among  the  hop>planters  in 
Worcestershire,  that  the  stock  of  hops  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  that  there  would  sopn  be  a  scarcity,  with  intent  to  raise 
their  price.  1  East,  143.  So  where  several  persons  combined 
to  raise  the  public  jfunds  on  a  particular  day,  by  circulating 
false  rumours,  they  were  held  to  be  indictable  for  a  conspiracy* 
3  M.  4'  S,  67.  And  it  is  equally  an  offence  where  the  object 
of  the  false  rumours  is  to  lower  the  price  of  tlM  commodity*' 
3  Inst.  1 96. 

FALSE  OATH.     See  tit.  Perjury. 

FALSE  PERSONATION.  The  offence  of  personatmg 
another  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common 
law.  R.  V.  Dupee,  2  East,  P.  C.  1010.  And  if  any  goods  ot 
money  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  fraud,  the  ofience  wil) 
then  come  within  the  7  and  8  G.  4  c,  29*  §  53.  far  obtaining 
money  or  goods  by  false  pretences.  See  that  tit.  post.  It  has 
been  usual,  where  this  offence  is  carried  on  in  concert,  to  indict 
the  parties  for  a  conspiracy.  R.  v.  Robinson,  I  Leach,  37: 
2  Etist,  P.  C.  1010.  So  where  a  cheat  was  effected  by  one 
person  pretending  to  be  a  merchant,  and  another  pretending  t^ 
be  a  broker,  judgment  was  given  against  the  defendants  on  the 
ground  of  conspiracy.     R.  v.  Macarty,  2  Ld.  R.  1 179- 

By  5  G.  4.  c.  107.  §  5.  to  personate  or  falsely  assume  the 
name  or  character  of  any  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  marine,  'Or 
other  person  entitled  or  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  any  wages, 
pay,  &c  in  order  fraudulently  to  receive  such  wages,  &c.  is 
declared  to  be  felony  punishable  by  transportation  for  life  of 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

By  1 1  G.  4.  and  1  W.  4.  c.  66.  §  7*  fialsely  personating  the 
owner  of  any  share  in  any  stock  or  public  fund,  or  in  the 
capital  stock  of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society, 
established  by  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  or  the  owner  of 
any  dividend  payable  in  respect  of  such  share,  and  thereby 
endeavouring  to  transfer  any  interest  belonging  to  such  owner, 
and  to  receive  any  money  due  to  him,  is  declared  to  be  a 
felony,  and  punishable  with  transportation  for  life  or  for  seven 
years,  or  with  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  four,  and  not 
less  than  two,  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  by 
§  11.  if  any  person  shall,  before  any  court,  judge,  or  other 
authorised  person,  acknowledge  any  recognisance  or  bail, 
fine,  recovery,  cognovit  actionem,  or  judgment,  or  any  deed 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  name  of  any  person  not  privy  to  tbe^ 
same,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  sulgect 
to  the  like  punishment  as  mentioned  in  the  former  section. 

FALSE  PLEA.     See  tit.  P/eorfiii^, 

FALSE  PRETENCES.    The  stat.  7  4*  S  G-  ♦•  «^  29.  J  «• 
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rmtes  tbat  a  failure  of  justice  frequentlj  arises  from  the  subtle 
distinctioii  between  larceny,  and  fraud,  and  enacts  tbat  if  any 
person  shall  by  any  false  pretence  obtain  from  any  person 
any  chattels^  money,  or  valuable  security,  with  intent  to  cheat 
or  defraud  any  person  of  the  same,  such  ofiender  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  transportation  for 
seven  years,  or  fine,  imprisonment,  or  hard  labour,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  if  upon  the  trial  of  such  offender  for  the  misde- 
meanor, it  shall  be  proved  that  the  property  was  obtained  in 
such  manner  as  to  amount  to  larceny,  yet  the  offender  shall 
not  by  reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal  of  such  misde- 
meanor^ but  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  tried  for 
the  larceny. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pretence  should  be  in  words ; 
there  may  be  a  sufficient  false  pretence  by  the  acts  and  conduct 
of  the  party,  as  tendering  in  payment  a  forged  promissory  note 
foTlOs.Gd,,  and  receiving  the  change ;  in  which  case  the  judges 
held  that  the  uttering  the  note  as  a  genuine  one  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  representation  that  it  was  so.  R.  4*  R-  127*  So 
a  person  presenting  a  post-office  order  to  the  post-master,  and 
writing  his  real  name  on  it,  and  receiving  the  money,  was 
held  as  representing  himself  as  the  person  named  in  the 
order«  and  to  be  a  false  pretence.  R.SfR,  81.  See  tits.  Cheats 
and  Frauds. 

But  where  a  person  obtained  credit  in  account  with  his 
bankers,  by  drawing  a  bill  on  an  individual  on  whom  he  had 
no  right  to  draw,  and  who  he  knew  would  not  pay  the  bill,  it 
was  decided  to  be  no  offence  under  the  above  act,  though  the 
bunkers  advanced  money  in  consequence.  1  R.S^M,  S24.  So 
where  a  party  obtained  goods  by  delivering  a  forged  letter, 
*^  please  to  let  the  bearer,  A.  B.,  have  for  C.  D.  four  yards  of 
Hnen,"  signed,  C.  D. ;  it  was  held  a  felony  under  the  forgery 
act,  1  W.  4.  c.  G6\  §  10;  and  therefore  an  indictment  for  ob- 
tmning  goods  by  false  pretences  could  not  be  supported.  5  C. 
4-  P.  55S. 

The  property  in  goods  obtained  by  false  pretences  is  not 
dianged  ;  7  Taunt.  59 ;  but  under  the  old  law  courts  had  no 
anthority  to  order  a  restitution  to  the  owner  in  a  summary 
manner.  2  Leach^  585 :  5  T.  R.  1 70.  They  are  now  empow- 
ered to  do  so  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender  l^  the  7  and 
8  G.  4,  c.  29-  §  57. 

FALSE  PROPHECY.     See  tit.  Prophecy. 

FALSE  RETURN.  On  a  false  return  by  a  mayor,  &c. 
lo  a  mandamus,  or  by  a  sheriff,  &c.  to  a  writ,  a  special  action 
on  the  case  will  lie.     See  tit.  Action. 

FALSE  PRIVY  TOKENS.  The  stats.  S3  H.  8.  c.  1.  re- 
specring  the  obtaining  money  or  goods  by  means  of  false  privy 
tokens,  foiged  letters,  or  other  counterfeit  means,  is  repealed 
hj  1  S^  S  G.  ^.  c.  27  ;  and  most  of  the  offences  therein  enu- 
merated are  now  punishable  as  false  pretences.     See  that  tit. 

FALSE  VERDICT.  A  writ  of  attaint  lieth,  to  inquire 
whether  a  jury  of  twelve  men  have  given  a  false  verdict;  that 
so  the  judgment  following  thereupon  may  be  reversed.  It  is 
aUowed  in  almost  every  action  except  in  a  writ  of  right.  See 
tits.  Attaint,  Jury,  TriaL 

FALSE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  A  summary 
jurisdiction  is  given  to  magistrates  in  petty  session  by  the 
37  G.S.  c.  143.  to  punish  persons  in  whose  possesxion  false 
weights  and  balances  shall  be  found.  And  the  55  G.  3.  c  4S. 
proTidea  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  using  false  and  defi- 
eient  measures. 

An  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  established 
diroughout  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  5  G.  4.  c.  74.,  which 
see  under  tit.  Weights  and  Measures. 

By  Stat.  7  o^nl  8  G.  4.  c.  38.  constables  shall  not  be  required 
to  present  false  weights  and  measures  at  any  general  gaol 
delivery  or  quarter  sessions.     See  further  tit.  Cheats.  . 

TO  FALSIFY.     To  prove  a  thing  to  be  false.     Perk.  383. 

FALSIFYING  A  RECORD.  A  person  that  purchases 
land  of  another,  who  is  afterwards  outlawed  of  felony,  &c  may 
ftdtify  the  record,  not  only  as  to  Uie  time  wherein  the  felony 


is  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  but  alio  as  to  tbe  point 
of  the  offence :  but  where  a  man  is  found  guilty  by  verdict,  a 
purchaser  cannot  falsify  as  to  the  offence ;  though  he  may  fot 
the  time,  where  the  party  is  found  guUty  generally  in  the 
indictment,  Ac,  because  the  time  is  not  material  upon  evidence. 
And  any  judgment  given  by  persons  who  had  no  flood  com* 
mission  to  proceed  against  the  person  condemned  may  be 
falsified  by  showing  the  special  matter,  without  writ  of  error. 
Also  where  a  man  is  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  if  he  be 
afterwards  pardoned  by  parliament,  the  attainder  may  be 
falsified  by  him  or  his  heir,  without  plea.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
See  tit.  Record. 

FALSIFYING  RECOVERY.    See  Uts.  Fine,  Recovery. 

FALSE  RUMOURS.     See  tit.  Fabe  News. 

FALSIFYING  A  VERDICT.  Where,  in  any  real  action, 
there  is  a  verdict  against  tenant  in  tail,  the  issue  can  never 
falsify  such  verdict  in  the  point  directly  tried ;  but  only  in  a 
special  manner,  as  by  saying  that  some  evidence  was  omitted, 
&c.  2  Ld.  Raym.  1050.  See  tits.  Trial,  New  Trial,  Jury, 
Verdict. 

FALSING  OF  DOOMS.  In  Scotch  law,  the  old  term 
for  an  appeal :  doom  is  the  sentence  of  a  court,  and  the  falsing 
of  dooms  is  proving  the  injustice  of  that  sentence. 

FALSONARIUS.     A  forger.     Hoveden,  424. 

FALSO  RETURNO  BREVIUM.  A  writ  that  lieth 
against  the  sheriff  who  hath  execution  of  process,  for  false 
returning  of  writs.     Reg.  Jud.  43. 

FAME,  GOOD  OR  ILL.  Persons  of  good  fame  charged 
with  a  bare  suspicion  of  manslaughter,  or  other  inferior  homi- 
cide, or  with  any  minor  felony,  have  a  right  to  be  bailed  on 
offering  sufficient  security.  4  Comm,  299-  See  further  tit. 
BaU,  11. 

By  the  34  E.  S.c.  I.  justices  are  empowered  to  bind  over  to 
the  good  behaviour  towards  the  king  and  the  people  all  them 
that  he  not  of  good  fame,  wherever  they  be  found. 

FAMILIA.  Signifies  all  the  servants  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular master ;  but  in  another  sense  it  is  taken  for  a  |K)rtion  of 
land,  sufficient  to  maintain  one  family :  it  io  sometimes  men- 
tioned by  our  writers  to  be  a  hide  of  land,  which  is  also 
called  a  manse;  and  sometimes  carucata,  or  a  plough  land. 
Blount. 

FANATIO,  mensis  Jhnationis.l  The  fawning  season  ot 
fence-months  in  forests.    Kenneths  Ghs,    See  tit.  Fence^Month, 

FA  RAN  DM  AN,  Sax."}  A  traveller  or  merchant  stranger, 
to  whom  by  the  laws  of  Scotland  justice  ought  to  be  done 
widi  all  expedition,  that  his  business  or  journey  be  not  hin- 
dered.    Shetie,  c.  104. 

FARDEL  OF  LAND,  fardella  terror.']  Is  generally 
accounted  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard  land,  but  according  to 
Noy  (in  his  Compleat  Lawyer,  p.  57.)  it  is  an  eighth  part 
only;  for  there  he  says  that  two  fardels  of  land  make  a  nook, 
and  four  nooks  a  yard  land. 

FARDING-DEAL,  or  FARUNDEL  OF  LAND ;  qtia^ 
drantata  terras.'}  Is  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre :  and  besides 
quadrantata  terra,  we  read  of  obolata^  denariata,  solidata^ 
and  librata  terrce,  which  probably  arise  in  proportion  of  quantity 
from  the  farding'deal,  as  an  half-penny,  penny,  shilling,  or 
pound  in  money,  rise  in  value,  and  then  must  oMata  be  half 
an  acre,  denariata  an  acre,  soUdata  twelve  acres,  and  librata 
terras  twelve  score  acres  of  land :  but  some  hold  obolata  to  be 
but  half  a  perch,  and  denariata  a  perch ;  and  there  is  men- 
tioned viginli  libratas  terra  vel  redditus,  in  Res.  Grig.  94.  248. 
whereby  it  seems  that  librata  terras  is  so  mum  as  yields  20^. 
per  annum.     F.  N.  B,  87  >  Spelm.  Gloss. 

FARE,  Sax."}  A  voyage  or  passage  by  water;  but  more 
commonly  the  money  paid  for  such  passage,  in  which  sense  it 
is  now  used.  See  stat.  3  P.^  M.  c.  l6.  So  for  what  we  pay 
an  hackney  or  stage  coachman  for  our  carriage. 

FARINAGIUM.  Toll  of  meal  or  flour.  Ordin.  Insul 
de  Jersey,  17  Ed.%. 

FARLEU.    Is  money  paid  by  tenants  in  the  west  of  £ng« 
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land  in  lieu  of  a  keriot:  and  in  some  manors  in  Devonshire 
farleu  is  distin^ished  to  be  the  best  ^oods ;  as  heriot  is  the 
best  beast,  payable  at  the  death  of  a  tenant.     CorveL 

FARLINGARII.     Whoremongers  and  adulterers.     Sax. 

FARUNDEL  OF  LAND.    See  Farding-deal. 

FARM,  or  FERM.  Lat.  Jirma,  from  the  Sax,,  Jeorme, 
1.  e.  food ;  and  feorman,  to  feed  or  yield  victuals.]  A  large 
messuage  of  land,  taken  by  lease  under  a  certain  yearly  rent, 
payable  by  the  tenant ;  and  in  former  days,  about  the  time 
of  William  the  First,  called  the  Conqueror,  these  rents  were 
reserved  to  the  lords  in  victuals  and  other  necessaries  arising 
from  the  land :  but  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  King  Hen.  I. 
were  altered  and  converted  into  money.  Termes  de  Lev.  A 
farm  is  most  properly  called  the  chief  messuage  in  a  village ; 
and  it  is  a  collective  word,  consisting  of  divers  things  gathered 
in  one,  as  a  messuage,  land,  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  common, 
&c.  Locare  ad  Jirniam  is  to  let  or  set  to  farm ;  and  the 
reason  of  it  may  be  in  respect  to  the  firm  or  sure  hold 
the  tenants  thereof  have  above  tenants  at  will.  A  farm 
in  Lancashire  Ls  called  Ferm-hoU ;  in  the  north  a  Tack; 
and  in  Essex  a  Wike ;  and  ferm  is  taken  in  various  ways. 
Plotvd.  195. 

FARMER.  He  that  holds  a  farm,  or  is  tenant  or  lessee 
thereof.  Termes  de  Ley.  And  it  is  said  generally  every  lessee 
for  life  or  years,  although  it  be  but  of  a  small  house  and  land, 
is  called  farmer,  as  he  is  that  occupieth  the  farm:  as  this 
word  implies  no  mystery,  except  it  be  that  of  husbandry,  hus- 
bandman is  the  proper  addition  of  a  farmer.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  23.  §  115.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  take  above  two  farms 
together,  and  they  to  be  in  the  same  parish,  under  the  penalty 
of  3s.  \d.  a  week.     Stat  25  H.  8.  c.  IS.  §  14. 

FARRIER.  There  is  in  law  an  implied  contract  with  a 
common  farrier,  that  he  shoes  a  horse  well  without  laming 
him ;  and  if  he  fail,  action  on  the  case  lies  to  recover  damages 
for  such  breach  of  hb  general  undertaking.  1 1  Rep.  54 : 
1  Saund.  312:  3  Comm.  166. 

FARTHING.  Was  the  fourth  part  of  a  Saxon  penny,  as 
it  is  now  of  the  English  penny. 

FARTHING  OF  GOLD,  ^a«  fourth  thing.]  A  coin 
used  in  ancient  times,  containing  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  a 
noble.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  stat.  9  H.  5.  c.  7*  where  it  is 
ordained,  that  there  shall  be  good  and  just  weight  of  the  noble, 
half  noble,  and  farthing  of  gold,  &c. 

FARTHING  OF  LAND.  Seems  to  differ  from  Farding^ 
deal;  for  it  is  a  large  quantity  of  land:  in  a  survey-book  of 
the  manor  of  West  Slapton  in  Com.  Devon  is  entered  thus : 
A.  B.  holds  six  farthings  of  land  at  126/.  per  annum. 

FA  SI  US,  ¥r.  Jaisseau.2  A  faggot  of  wood.  Mong.  Angl. 
lorn.  2.  p.  238. 

FAST-DAYS.  Days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  appointed 
to  be  kept  by  public  authority.  There  are  fixed  days  of 
fasting  enjoined  by  our  church,  at  certain  times  in  the  year, 
mentioned  in  ancient  statutes,  particularly  the  2  and  3  Ed.  6. 
c.  19.  and  5  Eliz.  L  c.  5.  And  by  stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.  14.  the  30th 
of  January  is  ordained  to  be  a  day  of  fasting  and  r^entance, 
for  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  Other  days  ot  fasting, 
which  are  not  fixed,  are  occasionally  appointed  by  the  king's 
proclamation.     See  Embring  Days,  Holidays. 

FASTERMANS,  iS/wc.]  Pledges*  Leg.  Ed.  Confess,  c.  SB. 
Vide  Fastlngmen. 

FAT,  VAT,  or  WATE.  Is  a  lai^  wooden  vessel  used  by 
maltsters  and  brewers,  for  measuring  of  malt  with  expedition, 
containing  eight  bushels  or  a  quarter,  mentioned  in  the  (re- 
pealed) stats.  1  i7.  5.  c.  10 :  11  H.  6.  c.  8.  It  is  also  a  vessel 
made  use  of  by  brewers  to  run  their  wort  into,  and  by  others 
for  the  making  of  salt  at  Droitwich,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester. 

FATHER.     See  Descent,  Executor,  Gnardiang  Marriage. 

FATUA  MULIER.    A  whore.    Du  Fresne. 

FATUOUS  PERSONS.     Ideots.    See  tit.  Lunatics. 

FAUSETUM.  »  A  faucet^  muaical  pipe  or  flute. 


FAUTORS.  Favourers  or  supporters  of  others;  abettors 
of  crimes,  &c« 

FEAL.  The  tenants  by  knight  service  did  swear  to  their 
lords  to  be  feal  and  leal,  i.  e.  to  oe  faithful  and  loyal.  Spelm. 
de  Parliament,  59-     See  Fealty. 

FEAL  AND  DIVOT.  A  right  in  Scotland  similar  to  the 
right  of  turbary  in  England  for  luel,  &c.  See  tit.  Common  of 
Turbary. 

FEALTY,  Jidelitas,  Fr.  feaulti,  i.  e.  Jides,  Jidei,  obseguii 
et  servitii  ligamen,quo  particulariter,  vassalus  domino  astrin* 
gitur.  Spdm.l^  Tne  oath  taken  at  the  admittance  of  every 
tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  holds  liis  land :  and 
he  that  holds  land  by  the  oath  of  fealty  has  it  in  the  fre^ 
manner ;  because  all  persons  that  have  fee,  hold  per  Jidem  ei 
Jiduciam,  that  is,  by  fealty  at  least.  Smith  de  Kepub.  Aug. 
lib.  3.  c.  8.  And  fealty  is  incident  to  all  manner  of  tenures 
except  Jrank-altnoisne  and  tenancy  at  will.    See  tit.  Tenures, 

1.  6.  et  passim.  This  fealty,  which  is  used  In  other  nations,  as 
well  as  England,  at  the  first  creation  of  it  bound  the  tenant  to 
fidelity;  the  breach  whereof  was  the  loss  of  his  fee. 

It  is  usually  mentioned  with  homage,  but  differs  from  it ; 
being  an  obligation  permanent,  which  binds  for  ever :  and  these 
differ  in  the  manner  of  the  solemnity,  for  the  oath  of  homage 
is  taken  by  the  tenant  kneelinff ;  but  that  of  fealty,  is  taken 
standing,  and  includes  the  six  following  things,  viz, 

1.   Incolume,    that   he    do    no    bodily  injury  to  the  lord. 

2.  Tutum,  that  he  do  no  secret  damage  to  him  in  his  house,  or 
anything  which  is  for  his  defence.  3.  Honestum,  that  he  do 
him  no  injury  in  his  reputation.  4.  Utile,  that  he  do  no  dami^ 
to  him  in  his  possessions.  5.  Facile,  and  6*.  Possible,  that  He 
render  it  easy  for  the  lord  to  do  any  good,  and  not  make  that 
impossible  to  be  done  which  was  before  in  his  power  to  do :  all 
which  is  comprised  in  Leg.  Hen.  I.e.  5. 

Fealty  has  likewise  been  divided  into  general  and  special; 
general  to  be  performed  by  every  subject  to  his  prince;  and 
special,  required  only  of  such  as  in  respect  of  their  fee  are  tied 
by  oaths  to  their  lords.     Grand.  Custunu  Normand. 

By  stat.  17  Ed.  2.  st.  2.  the  form  of  this  oath  is  appointed^ 
and  as  now  observed  it  runs  as  follows,  viz.  "  I,  A.  B.  will  be 
to  you  my  lord  C.  true  and  faithful,  and  bear  to  yon  fealty  and 
faith  for  the  lands  and  tenements  which  I  hold  of  you :  and  I 
will  truly  do  and  perform  the  customs  and  services  that  I  ought 
to  do  to  you.  So  help  me  God."  The  oath  b  administered  by 
the  lord  or  his  steward ;  the  tenant  holding  his  right  hand 
upon  the  book,  and  repeating  after  the  lord,  &c  the  words  of 
the  oath ;  and  then  kissing  the  book.     Termes  de  Ley. 

The  law  with  respect  to  fealty  continues  the  same  as  whea 
Lord  Coke  wrote  (see  1  Inst.  686.  in  note) ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  varied  by  stat.  12  C.  2.  c.  24».  or  any  other  statute 
made  since ;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  practice  to  exact  the  per- 
formance of  fealty.  In  the  case  of  copyholders  it  is  become 
a  thinff  of  course  on  admitting  them  to  enter  a  respite  of  fealty; 
but  with  respect  to  such  as  nold  by  other  tenures  it  is  never 
thought  of.  In  Wood's  Inst.  183.  it  is  said  that  lessees  for 
life  or  years  ought  to  do  fealty  to  their  lords  for  the  lands  they 
hold. — However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  that  the 
title  to  fealty  still  remains;  that  it  is  due  from  all  tenants 
except  tenants  infrankalmoigne,  and  such  as  hold  at  will  or  by 
sufferance,  and  if  required  must  be  iterated  at  every  change  of 
the  lord;  it  differing  in  this  respect  from  homage,  which^ 
except  in  special  cases,  is  only  due  once ;  that  the  receiving  of 
it  is  at  least  attended  with  the  advantage  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  the  tenures,  which  thoueh  perhaps  suffiaently 
done  in  the  case  of  copyholds  by  the  admittances,  and  by  the 
payment  of  fines  and  quit  rents,  and  continual  render  of  other 
•ervices,  may  be  very  necessary  in  cases  where  fealty  is  the 
only  service  due ;  and  lastly,  that  the  law  for  compelling  the 
performance  of  fealty  has  provided  the  remedy  by  dbtress» 
which  is  an  inseparaUe  incident  to  all  services  due  by  tenure, 
and  in  the  case  of  fealty  cannot,  as  it  is  said,  be  excessive. 
See  1  Inst.  68.  a.  103. 6. 104.  a.  6. 152*  6 :  S  Inst.  107:  4  Ca  8.  &» 
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FEAR.    See  Duress. 

FEASTS.  Anniversary  times  of  Jeastjng  and  tlianksgiTingx 
as  Ckrittmat,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  &a  T^e  four  feasts  which 
our  laws  especially  take  notice  of>  are  the  feasts  m  the  annun" 
ciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  nativity  ff  St,  John 
the  Baptist,  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  of  St.  Thomas 
ike  Apostle  (or  in  lieu  of  the  last,  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
Christ),  on  which  quarterly  days  rent  on  leases  is  usually  re- 
serred  to  be  paid.  See  stats.  5  and  6  Ed.  6.c.  8:  12  Car.  2. 
c.  90. 

FEE,  and  FEE-SIMPLE.— Tbuiii/  in  fee  smple,  is  he 
which  has  lands  or  tenements  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
erer.    Utt.  c.  1.  §  1. 

The  word  fee  is  sometimes  used  for  the  compass  or  circuit 
of  a  lordship  or  manor,  as  we  say  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Sec,  as 
wdl  as  the  particular  estate  of  the  tenant ;  and  also  fbr  a  per- 
petual right  incorporeal;  as  to  have  the  keeping  of  prisons, 
&e.  vafee.  Bract.  Lib.  2.  c.  5:  Old  Nat.  Br.  41.  And  when 
a  rent  or  annuity  is  granted  to  one  and  his  heirs,  it  is  Bfee 
personaL     Co.  Lit.  1,  2. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  fee  (feodum)  is  the  same  with 
that  of  feud  or  fief,  and  in  its  orimnal  sense  it  is  taken  in  con- 
tradistinction to  allodium,  which  latter  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject define  to  be  every  man's  own  land  which  he  possesseth 
merely  in  his  own  right,  without  owinff  any  rent  or  service  to 
any  superior.  This  is  property  in  its  highest  degree,  and  the 
owner  thereof  hath  absohUum  et  directum  dominum,  and  there- 
fore is  said  to  be  seised  thereof  absolutely  in  dondnico  suo,  in  his 
own  demesne.  But  feodum  or  fee,  is  that  which  is  held  of 
some  superior  on  condition  of  rendering  him  service,  in  which 
niperior  the  ultimate  property  of  the  land  resides ;  and,  there- 
ibre.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  (of  Feuds,-  c.  1.)  defines  a  feud  or  fee 
to  be  the  right  which  the  vassal  or  tenant  haUi  in  lands,  to  use 
the  same,  and  take  the  profits  thereof  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
rendering  to  the  lord  his  due  service ;  the  mere  allodial  pro^ 
priety  of  the  soil  always  remaining  in  the  lord.  This  allodial 
yropeily  no  subject  in  England  has,  it  being  a  received,  and  now 
unfeniaWe,  principle  in  the  law,  ^t  all  the  lands  in  Endand 
are  holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  kin^.  The  king, 
therefore,  only  hath  absdutum  et  directum  dominium,  but  ul 
subjects'  lands  are  in  the  nature  of  feodum  or  fee,  whether  de- 
rived to  them  by  descent  from  their  ancestors,  or  purchased  for 
a  valuable  consideration ;  for  they  cannot  come  to  any  man  by 
either  of  those  ways,  unless  accompanied  with  those  feodid 
dogs  which  were  laid  upon  the  first  feudatory  when  it  was 
originally  granted.  A  subject,  therefore,  hath  only  the  usu- 
fruct and  not  ^e  absolute  property  of  the  soil ;  or,  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  expresses  it  (Co.  Lit.  1.),  he  hath  dominium  utile, 
but  not  domnwm  directum  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  law  we  express  the  strongest  and  h^est  estate 
^at  any  subject  can  have  by  these  wordih— '*  he  is  seised  thereof 
M  kis  demesne  as  of  fee."  It  is  a  man's  demesne,  dominicum, 
or  property,  nnce  it  belongs  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  yet 
Alia  donunicum,  property,  or  demesne,  is  strictly  not  absolute 
or  allodial,  but  quaUfied  or  feodal ;  it  is  his  demesne  as  of  fee, 
diat  is,  it  is  not  purely  and  simply  his  own,  since  it  is  held  of  a 
snperior  lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  property  resides. 

This  is  the  primary  sense  and  acceptation  of  the  word  fee ; 
but  (as  Sir  Martin  Wright  very  justly  observes)  the  doctrine 
"  thai  all  lands  are  hoMen,"  having  beai  for  so  many  ages  a 
fixed  and  undeniable  axiom,  our  English  lawyers  do  "^^rj 
rmly  (of  late  years  especially)  use  the  word  fee  in  this  it  s 
primary  original  sense  in  conttadistinction  to  allodium  or  abso- 
mte  property,  widi  whidi  they  have  no  concern ;  but  generally 
XOK  it  to  express  the  continuance  or  quantity  of  estate.  A  fee, 
Amefcte,  in  ffeneral  signifies  an  estate  of  inheritance,  being 
iibe  hi^iest  and  most  extensive  interest  that  a  man  can  have  in 
a  firad,  axid  when  the  term  is  used  simply,  without  any  other 
a^imct,  or  has  the  adjunct  6f  sitttple  annexed  to  it  (as  a  fee  or 
a  fee-simple),  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  a  fee  conditional 
at  the  common  law>  or  as  a  fee^tail  by  the  statute,  imparting 
rou,  I. 
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an  absolute  inheiiiance,  dear  of  any  condition,  limitation,  or 
restriction?  to  particular  heirs,  but  descendible  to  their  heits 
general,  whether  male  or  female,  lineal  or  collateraL  And  in 
no  other  sense  than  this  is  the  king  said  to  be  seised  in  fee,  he 
being  the  feudatory  of  no  man.     Co.  Lit.  1 :  £  Comm.  107- 

As  to  die  general  nature  and  origin  of  estates  in  fbe-simple, 
and  the  other  estates  arising  therefrom,  see  this  Diet.  tits. 
Estate,  Tenure,  III.  5.  It  is  therefore  in  this  place  sufficient 
to  inquire, 

I.  In  what  Things  one  may  have  a  Fee-simjde. 
II.  By  what  Means  such  an  Estate  may  be  acquired. 
III.  By  what  Words  it  may  be  created. 

I.  A  man  may  have  an  estate  in  fee-simple  of  all  lands  or 
tenements  or  other  things  real.  Co.  Lit.  I.  b.  Of  lordships, 
advowsons,  commons,  estovers,  and  all  hereditaments.  Uo. 
Lit.  4.  a.  So  he  may  have  a  fee-simple  in  things  mixed :  as 
in  franchises,  liberties,  &c     Co.  Lit.  2.  a. 

So  if  a  man  grants  to  another  and  his  heir  all  woods,  un- 
derwoods, timber-trees,  or  others  in  such  a  part  of  a  forest, 
saving  the  soil ;  the  grantee  has  a  fee  to  take  in  aUeno  sclo* 
R.  8  Co.  187.  b. 

So,  in  things  personal ;  as  in  annuity.  Co.  lit.  8.  a.  In  a 
dignity  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs.  Co.  Lit.  2.  a.  In  a 
swan-man.  7  Co.  17*  In  a  part  or  share  of  the  New  River 
water.     Co.  Pari.  207- 

So,  in  the  patronage  of  an  hospital,  or  other  thing  created 
de  novo,  in  which  there  was  not  a  precedent  estate,  a  man 
I  may  have  a  fee  to  him  and  his  heirs,  qualified  in  a  particular 
manner:  as  if  a  queen  consort  institutes  an  hospital,  and 
reserves  the  patronage  sibi  el  reginis  AngUoe  succedentibus. 
Ca.  Ch.  214. 

But  in  estates  in  esse  before  such  desultory  inheritance  it 
cannot  be ;  as  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  limited  to  the  prince  et 
JiUis  regis  AngUas  prhnogenitis,  shall  not  be  good,  except  when 
Hmited  by  act  of  pariiament.    8  Co.  l6. 

II.  The  modes  by  which  a  fee,  or  any  estate  in  real  property 
may  be  acquired,  are  by  law  reduced  to  two,^-desoent  and  pur- 
chase, which  word  is  here  used  in  its  legal  sense,  and  not  in 
its  common  acceptation.  Descent  is  where  the  title  to  lands  is 
vested  in  a  man  by  the  single  operation  of  law ;  purchase, 
where  they  are  vest^  by  his  own  act  and  agreement.  2  Conwt. 
201.  The  latter  class  may  be  subdivided  into  rightful  and 
wrongful  acts.  R^htful  acts  comprise  all  the  various  assur- 
ances by  which  a  ree  may  be  trannerred ;  wrongful  acts,  the 
difie^nt  species  of  dispossession  into  which  an  ouster  is  distri- 
butable, and  which  In  every  instance,  except  where  a  party 
enters  claiming  a  particular  estate,  gain  a  fee.  The  acquisition 
of  lands  by  esdieat  is  generally  included  in  the  second  dass, 
but  it  seems  more  properly  referribie  to  the  same  division  with 
descents.    See  2  Comm.  245. 

By  our  law  some  are  incapSEble  of  purchasing  land. 

An  aHen  cannot  purchase  any  lands  in  England.  Faugh. 
227.  291 1  7  Co.  16,  17,  18 :  Dyer,  2.  pi.  8.     See  Alien. 

AU  persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  are  incapable  of 
purchasing.  2  New  Abridg.  249:  Co.  Lit.  8.  a.  See  Dig. 
Feud.  m.2.  tit.  28,  24:  FigelBus,  242.  850 :  SpeL  Gloss.  214, 
215. 

If  a  man  be  attainted  qffelony,  and  after  purchase  land,  and 
dies,  the  king  shall  have  it  by  his  prerogative,  tmd  not  the 
lord  of  the  fee ;  because  his  person  b^g  fwfeited  to  the  king, 
he  cannot  purchase  but  for  the  king.     Co.  Lit.  2.  b. 

A  monster  not  having  human  shape  cannot  purdiase  or  in- 
herit, but  an  hermaphroiite  shall  inherit  or  purdiase  secundum 
prmwdentiam  sexus  incalescentis ;  one  bom  deaf  and  dumb 
may  inherit ;  so  may  one  bom  deaf,  dumb*  and  blind,  because 
it  is  fbr  their  advantage ;  but  they  cannot  contract,  because 
they  cannot  xmderstand  the  signs  of  contracting^ ;  an  infant,  an 
idiots  and  a  person  of  non-jaac  snemory^  may  aahorit,  baoause 
8z 
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the  law,  in  compassbn  to  their  natural  infirmities,  presumes 
them  capable  of  property  ;  so  also  an  infant  or  a  person  of  «on- 
sane  memory  may  purchase,  because  it  is  intended  for  his  bene- 
fit, and  the  freehold  b  in  him  till  he  disagree  thereto,  because 
an   agreement    is  presumed,  it  being  for    his    benefit,  and 
because  the  freehold  cannot  be  in  the  grantor  contrary  to  his 
own  act,  nor  can  be  in  abeyance,  for  then  a  stranger  would 
not  know  against  whom  to  demand  his  right:  if  at  full  age,  or 
after  recovery  of  his  memory  he  agrees  thereto,  he  cannot 
avoid  it ;  but  if  he  die  during  minority  or  lunacy,  his  heirs 
may  avoid  it :  for  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  contracts  of 
a  person  who  wanted  capacity  to  contract.     So,  if  after  his 
memory  recovered,  the  lunatic  or  person  mm  compos  die  with- 
out agreement  to  the  purchase,  his  heirs  may  avoid  it.     Co, 
Lit.  2.  8 :  2  Vent.  SOS.     See  tit.  EHate. 

A  feme  covert  is  capable  of  purchasing :  for  such  an  act 
does  not  make  the  property  of  the  husband  liable  to  any  dis- 
advantage, nor  does  it  suppose  a  separate  will  or  power  of 
contracting  in  the  wife ;  but  here  the  will  of  the  wife  is  sup- 
posed the  mind  of  the  husband  (he  not  objecting),  since  no 
man  is  supposed  not  to  assent  to  that  which  is  for  his  benefit : 
but  in  this  case  the  husband  may  disagree,  and  it  shall  avoid 
the  purchase.  Co.  Lit,  S.  a.  See  tits.  Baron  and  Feme, 
'  It  may  be  observed,  the  law  presumes  every  man  to  have  an 
estate  in  fee  in  lands  of  which  he  is  in  possession  until  the 
contrary  is  shown.     Cowp.  595. 

III.  The  word  *' heirs"  is  necessary  in  every  legal  instru- 
ment in  order  to  convey  a  fee,  and  if  it  be  omitted,  the  grantee 
will  have  only  an  estate  for  life ;  but  the  rule  is  subject 
to  many  exceptions,  which  are  hereafter  particularized. 

It  is  the  word  heirs  makes  the  inheritance  :  and  a  man  can- 
not have  a  greater  estate.  Lit.  I.  To haveyee-«m/ifc implies, 
that  it  is  without  limitation  to  what  heirs,  but  to  heirs  gene- 
rally, though  it  may  be  limited  by  act  of  parliament.  4  Inst. 
206.  If  one  give  or  grant  land  to  J.  S.  and  his  heirs ;  and  if 
he  die  without  heirs,  that  J.  D.  shall  have  it  to  him  and  his 
heirs ;  by  this  J.  S.  hath  a /ef-«m;>/e,  and  J.  D.  will  have  no 
estate.  Dyer,  4.  33.  This  means  by  parol,  with  livery  and 
seisin,  or  by  deed,  &c.,  but  not  by  will. 

Where  land  is  given  or  granted  by  fine,  deed  or  will,  in  pos- 
session, reversion,  or  remainder,  to  another  and  his  heirs,  it 
will  be  AfeC'Simple,  Plowd,  14S.  And  if  land  be  granted  to 
a  man  and  his  heirs,  habendum  to  him  for  life  only,  and  livery 
of  seisin  is  made,  it  is  a  fee^simple  estate,  because  a  fee  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  grant.    2  ^lep.  2S. 

A  lease  is  granted  to  one  for  a  term  of  years,  and  after  that 
the  lessee  shiul  have  the  land  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  the  rent 
of  10/.  a  year ;  if  the  grantor  make  livery  upon  it,  it  is  Sijee* 
simple:  otherwise  but  for  years.  Co.  Lit.  217-  Where  lands 
are  granted  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  right  heirs  of  A.;  here  A.  hath  &  Jee^sUnple. 
20  Hen.  6.  35  :  Bro.  East,  S4,  35.  A  gift  or  grant  to  a  man's 
wife  during  life,  after  to  him  in  tail,  and  after  to  his  right 
heirs ;  he  will  have  Ajee-simple  estate.     2  Rep.  91- 

If  lands  are  granted  to  a  man  and  his  successors,  this 
creates  no  Jee^simple  ;  but  if  such  a  grant  be  made  to  a  cor- 
poration it  is  a  fee^simple,  and  in  case  of  a  sole  corporation, 
as  a  bishop,  parson,  &c,  a  fee-simple  is  to  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors. Co.  Lit,  l.b;  Wood,  119*  An  estate  panted  to  a 
person,  to  hold  to  him  for  ever,  or  to  Jdm  and  hu  assigns  for 
ever,  is  only  an  estate  for  life ;  the  word  heirs  being  wanted 
to  make  it  fee-simple ;  but  in  wills,  which  are  more  favoured 
than  grants,  the  Jee-simple  and  inheritance  may  pass  without 
the  word  heirs.     Co.  Lit.  19.  9. 

And  by  deed  of  feofiment  &  Jee^simple  may  be  created, 
which  would  be  an  estate  tail  by  will ;  as  where  lands  are 
given  to  another,  and  his  heirs  male,  &c.  without  the  word 
body.  Hob.  S2.  A  gift  to  a  man  and  his  children,  and  their 
heirs,  is  tLfee^simple  to  all  that  are  living.  Co.  Lit.  8 :  Lit.  Rep.  6. 

A  feoffinent  to  B.  «^  heredibus,  without  saying  suis,  gives 


him  a  fee-simple.  Co.  Lit.  8.  b.  So  to  a  son  and  the  hdrs  of 
his  father,  Semb.  Co.  Lit.  220.  b,  80  to  B.  f<  Uberis  suu 
and  their  heirs ;  if  he  has  issue,  it  gives  them  a  joint  estate 
in  fee.  Co.  Lit.  0.  a.  So  to  B.  heredibus  etsuccessmbus  suis, 
gives  a  fee.     Co.  Lit.  9*  a. 

So  a  grant  to  the  king  in  perpetuum  gives  him  a  fee,  with« 
out  the  words  his  heirs  or  successors,  for  he  never  dies.  Co. 
Lit.  9*  b.  So  a  feoffment  to  a  corporation  aggr^ate  tn  per- 
peluum  gives  a  fee ;  for  it  never  dies.  Co.  Lit.  9-b.:  1  Rol. 
8S2.  L  55.  And  in  a  conveyance  to  such  corporation  aggregate 
no  words  of  limitation  whatever  are  necessary,  because  in  legal 
consideration  it  never  dies.     2  Comm.  109. 

So  to  a  corporation  sole,  to  be  held  in  Jrankalmoigne.  Co, 
Lit.  9'b.:  1  Rol.  833. 1.  5.  So  if  A.  re-enfeoflb  B.  adeo  plene 
as  B.  enfeoffed  him,  he  has  a  fee  without  the  word  heirs.  Co, 
Lit.  9*  b.  This  must  mean  where  A.  had  an  estate  in  fee 
of  the  feofiment  of  B.  1  RoL  833.  L  19.  So  a  grant  to  the 
church  of  B.  gives  a  fee,  without  the  words  heirs  or  successors. 
1  Rol.  833.  L  3. 

And  a  limitation  to  the  right  heirs  of  B.  gives  a  fee,  without 
the  words  and  their  heirs.  1  Rol.  133.  L  l6.  So  a  fee  may 
be  given  without  the  words  At^  heirs,  by  fine  sur  conmance 
de  droit  come  ceo,  Sfc. ;  Co.  Lit.  9*  b. ;  or  by  a  common  recovery* 
Co.  Lit.  9.  b. 

So  a  fee  passes  without  the  words  his  heirs,  where  a  man 
gives  land  with  his  daughter,  &c.  in  frankmarriage.  Co.  Lit* 
9*  b.  If  a  parcener  or  joint-tenant  releases  to  bis  companion* 
Co.  Lit.  9'0.  If  the  lord,  &c.  releases  to  the  tertenant ;  whidi 
enures  by  way  of  extinguishment.  Co.  Lit.  9*  b.  If  a  man 
releases  a  mere  right ;  as  where  a  disseissee  releases  to  the  dis- 
seissor  all  right.     Co.  Lit.  9*  b. 

So,  if  a  rent  be  granted  upon  partition,  for  owelty  (or 
equality)  of  partition.  Co.  Lit.  9>  1 0.  So  if  a  peer  be  sum* 
moned  to  parliament  by  writ,  he  has  a  fee  in  his  dignity^  with* 
out  the  word  heirs.  Co.  Lit.  9-  b.  So,  by  the  forest  law,  if 
the  king  at  a  justice  seat  grants  to  another  an  assart  in  per* 
petuum,  without  more,  he  has  a  fee.  Co.  Lit.  10.  a.  So,  by 
custom,  a  grant  of  a  copyhold,  sibi  et  suis,  or  sibi  et  assignatis, 
may  ^ve  the  inheritance.     4  Co.  29*  b. 

k  fee-simple  determinable  upon  a  contingency,  is  tifee  to  all 
intents ;  though  not  so  durable  as  absolute^/ce.  Faugh.  273. 
But  see  tit.  Executory  Devise. 

As  already  stated,  a  fee  simple  may  be  given  by  will,  without 
using  the  word  heirs ;  for  the  fee  is  held  to  pass  in  a  devise 
whenever  an  intention  to  pass  it  can  be  gathered  from  words 
or  circumstances.     See  tit.  Will. 

In  pleading  estates  in  fee-simple,  they  may  be  alleged  gene- 
rally ;  but  the  commencement  of  estates  tail,  and  other  particu- 
lar estates,  must  regularly  be  shown.  Co.  Lit.  303.  The  fee- 
simple  estate,  being  the  chief  and  most  excellent,  he  who 
hath  it  in  lands  or  tenements  may  give,  grant,  or  charge,  the 
same  by  deed  or  will  at  his  pleasure;  or  he  may  make  waste  or 
spoil  upon  it ;  and  if  he  bind  himself  and  his  heirs  to  warranty, 
or  for  money  by  obligation,  or  otherwise,  and  leave  such  land 
to  the  heir,  it  shall  be  charged  with  warranty  and  debts ;  also 
the  wife  of  a  man  that  is  seised  of  such  an  estate  shall  be  en- 
dowed ;  and  the  husband  of  a  woman  having  this  estate  shall 
be  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  Co.  Lit.  27S:  Dyer,  330 1  Perk. 
§2S6. 

Though  a  fee-simple  is  the  most  ample  estate  of  inheritance, 
it  is  subject  to  many  incumbrances;  as  judgments,  statutes, 
mortgages,  fines,  jointures,  dower,  &c.  And  there  is  a  fee* 
simpk  conditional,  where  the  estate  is  defeasible  by  not  per* 
forming  the  condition ;  and  a  qualified  fee-simple,  which  may 
be  defeated  by  a  limitation,  &c.  This  is  called  a  base  Jee, 
upon  which  no  reversion  or  remainder  can  be  expectant.  Co. 
Lit.  18 :  10  Rep.  97. 

As  to  the  instances  in  which  the  fee  is  placed  in  abeyance, 
see  that  tit.  See  further  on  this  subject,  tits.  Descent,  Est4Ue, 
Executory  Devise,  Tenure,  WiUs^  S^. 

F££-£XP£CTANT.     Feudum   expedativujn.^      Where 
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iandfl  are  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife  in  frank  marriage,  to 
bav^e  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs,  in  this  case  the7 
baye  fee-simple ;  but  if  they  are  given  to  them  and  the  heirs 
of  Uieir  body,  they  have  tail  and  fee-expectant.  KUch,  153. 
See  tit.  Tail. 

FEE-FARM,  feodi  Jirma,'}  Or  fee-farm  rent ;  is  when 
the  lord,  upon  the  creation  of  the  tenancy,  reserves  to  himself 
and  his  heirs,  either  the  rent  for  which  it  was  before  let  to 
fimn,  or  was  reasonably  worth,  or  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the 
value ;  mthout  homage,  fealty,  or  other  services,  beyond  what 
are  especially  comprised  in  the  feofiment.  2  Inst.  44.  By 
Fiizherbert,  a  third  part  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  land  may 
be  appointed  for  the  rent,  where  lands  are  granted  in  fee  farm, 
4^.  Jr.  N.  B.llO,  And  Lord  Coke  SAySffeef arm  rents  may  be 
ooe-half,  a  third,  or  fourth  part  of  the  value.  Co.  Lit.  143. 
See  S  Comm*  43;  Doug.  o27>  in  note;   and  the  notes  to 

1  Inst  143. 

These  feef arm  rents  seem  to  be  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  conditions  or  consideration  of  the  purchase  of  the  lands  out 
€f  which  they  are  issuing.  It  is  the  nature  a£  fee  farm,  that 
if  the  rent  be  behind  and  unpaid  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
then  the  feoffor  or  his  heirs  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  the 
lands,  &c    Bril.  c.  66.  num.  4.    See  tit.  Cessavit. 

Feodi  firma  appellatur,  cum  quia,  ex  dono  vel  concessione 
^Iterins,  pr«dia  tenuerit  siln  et  heredibus  suis,  reddendo  vel 
dimidiam,  vel  tertiam,  vel  ad  minus  quartam  partem  veri 
-valoris.  Tenens  hujusmodi  ad  nulla  servitia  obligatur,  nisi 
que  in  ips4  Charti  continentur :  excepta  fdelitate,  que  omni- 
bus tenuris  incumlut.     Spelm.  Ghss.  221. 

FEE-FARM  RENTS  OF  THE  CROWN.  Thefeefarm 
Tents  remaining  to  the  kings  of  England  from  their  ancient 
demesnes^  were  many  of  them  alienated  from  the  crown  in  the 
xeign  of  King  Charles  II.  By  stats.  22  Car.  2.  c.  6 :  22  and 
23  Car.  2.  c.  24.  (explained  l^  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  18.)  the  king 
was  enabled  by  letters  patent  to  grant  feefarm  rents  due  in 
t^gbt  of  his  crown,  or  in  right  of  his  duchies  of  Lancaster  and 
Cornwall,  except  quit-rents,  &c.,  to  trustees  to  make  sale 
thereof,  and  the  trustees  were  to  convey  the  same  by  bargain 
and  sale  to  purchasers,  &c.,  who  may  recover  the  same  as  the 
king  might.  But  it  has  been  observed,  that  men  were  so  very 
doubtful  of  the  title  to  alienations  of  this  nature,  that  while 
theae  rents  were  exposed  to  sale  for  ready  money,  scarce  any 
would  deal  for  them,  and  they  remained  unsold ;  but  what 
made  men  earnest  to  buy  them  was  the  stop  upon  some  of  his 
Majesty's  other  payments,  which  occasioned  persons  to  resort  to 
this  as  the  most  eligible  in  that  conjuncture ;  no  tenant  in  tail 
of  any  of  the  said  rents  is  enabled  to  bar  the  remainder.  See 
further,  tit.  Counties  Palatine. 

FEE-SIMPLE.    See  Fee. 

FEE-TAIL.     See  tit.  Tail. 

FEES.  Certain  perquisites  allowed  to  officers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  a  recompence  for  their  labour  and 
trouble ;  ascertmned  either  by  acts  of  parliament,  or  by  ancient 
usage,  which  gives  them  an  equal  sanction  with  an  act  of  par- 
liament.    2  New  Ahr.  463. 

I.  In  what  Cases  Fees  are  due. 
IL  At  what  Time  they  may  he  demanded. 

I.  At  common  law  no  officer,  whose  office  related  to  the 
administralion  of  justice,  could  take  any  reward  fnr  dcnng  his 
duty,  but  what  he  was  to  receive  from  the  king.  Co.  lAt.  368  : 

2  Imt.  176.  208,  209- 

And  this  fundamental  maxim  of  the  common  law  is  con- 
firmed by  Westm.  1.  c.  26.  which  enacts,  **  That  no  sheriff,  or 
other  king^s  officer,  shall  take  any  rewaid  to  do  his  office,  but 
Aall  be  paid  of  that  which  they  take  of  the  kinff ;  and  that  he 
who  so  doth  diall  yield  twice  as  much,  and  shall  be  punished 
sX  the  king's  pleasure." 

The  statute  comprehends  escheators,  coroners,  bailiffs, 
gac^rs,  the  king^s  clerk  of  the  market,  aulnager,  and  other 
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inferior  ministers  and  officers  of  the  king,  whose  offices  do 
any  way  concern  the  administration  or  execution  of  justice. 

2  Imt.  209. 

And  so  much  hath  this  law  been  thought  to  conduce  to  the 
honour  of  the  king  and  welfare  of  the  subject,  that  all  prescript 
tions  whatsoever,  which  have  been  contrary  to  it,  have  been 
holden  void  ;  as  where  by  prescription  the  derk  of  the  market 
claimed  certain  fees  for  the  view  and  examination  of  all  weights 
and  measures,  and  it  was  held  merdy  void.  4  Inst.  274: 
Moor,  523 :  2  Inst.  209 :  2  Rol.  Ab.  226. 

But  it  hath  been  holden,  that  the  fee  of  one  penny,  which 
was  claimed  by  the  coroner  of  every  visne,  when  he  came 
before  the  justices  in  eyre,  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  because  it  b  not  demanded  by  the  coroner  for 
doing  any  thing  relating  to  his  office,  but  claimed  as  a 
perquisite  of  right  belonging  to  him.    2  Inst.  210:    Staun. 

P.  c.  49. 

Also  it  is  holden  by  Lord  Coke,  that  within  the  words  of 
the  statute  34  Ed.  1.  which  are,  *'  No  tallage  or  aid  shall  be 
taken  or  levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  our  realm,  without  the  good 
wHl  and  assent  (f  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the  hmd ;"  no  new  offices  can 
be  erected  with  new  fees,  or  old  offices  with  new  fees ;  for 
that  is  a  tallage  upon  the  subject,  which  cannot  be  done  with- 
out common  assent  by  act  of  parliament.     2  Inst.  S^^. 

Yet  it  is  holden,  that  an  office  erected  for  the  public  good, 
though  no  fee  is  annexed  to  it,  is  a  good  office ;  and  that  the 
party,  for  the  labour  and  pains  which  he  takes  in  executing  it, 
may  maintain  a  quantum  meruit,  if  not  as  a  fee,  yet  as  a  com^ 
petent  recompense  for  his  trouble.    Moor,  808. 

All  fees  allowed  bu  ads  of  parUafnent  become  established 
fees;  and  the  sevend  officers  intitled  to  them  may  maintain 
an  action  of  debt  for  them.  2  Inst.  210.  All  such  fees  as  have 
been  allowed  by  the  courts  of  justice  to  their  officers,  as  a  re- 
compence for  their  labour  and  attendance,  are  established  fees ; 
and  the  parties  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  without  an  act  of 
parliament.     Co,  IM.  368 :  Prec.  Chan.  551. 

Where  a  fee  is  due  by  custom,  such  custom,  like  all  others, 
must  be  reasonable ;  and  therefore  where  a  person  libelled  in 
the  Spiritual  Court  for  a  burying  fee  due  to  him  for  every  one 
who  died  in  the  parish,  though  buried  in  another ;  the  court 
held  this  unreasonable,  and  a  prohilntion  was  granted.  Hob. 
175.  The  plaintiff  brought  an  action  on  the  case  for  fees  due 
to  him  as  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  obtained  a  verdict. 
Stran.  747. 

The  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  was  held  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  fee 
of  4f .  on  the  renewal  of  a  publican's  licence,  though  regularly 
paid  for  a  period  of  65  years ;  for  this  length  of  time  could  not 
raise  a  presumption  of  immemorial  payment,  since  licences 
were  not  granted  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  mayor, 
as  justice  of  the  peace,  was  not  entitled  to  any  fee.  Morgan  v. 
Palmer,  2  B.^C. 

Justices  in  sessions  have  no  authority  to  fix  the  bailiff's  fees 
for  arrests  in  civil  cases ;  nor  would  the  Court  of  K.  B.  allow 
more  than  the  usual  fee  of  one  ffuinea,  though  a  lai^r  sum 
had  in  fact  been  paid  for  vears  under  an  order  of  such  justices. 

3  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  ^17.' 

As  to  the  fees  of  sheriffi  for  executions,  by  stat.  29  Eliz.  c.  4. 
it  is  enacted,  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  sheriff,  &c 
nor  for  any  of  their  officers,  &c,  by  colour  of  their  office,  to  take 
of  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  serving  and  execut- 
ing of  any  extent  or  execution  upon  the  body,  lands,  goods  or 
chattels  of  any  person,  more  recompence  than  in  this  present 
act  appointed,  t.  e.  twelve-pence  of  and  for  every  twenty  shil- 
lings where  it  exceedeth  not  100/.;  and  sixpence  of  and 
for  every  twenty  shillings  over  and  above  the  said  sum  of 
lOO/L  that  he  or  they  shall  so  levy  or  extend,  and  deliver 
in  execution,  or  take  Uie  body  in  execution  for;  upon  pain  that 
the  person  offending  shall  forfeit,  to  the  party  grieved,  his 
treble  damages ;  and  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  40/.  for  every 
tune  that  he,  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  do  the  contrary. 
3x2 
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In  an  action  on  this  stat.  29  Eliz.  3,  c  4.  the  plaintiff  is  en- 
titled to  treble  costs  as  well  as  treble  damages.  Deacon  v. 
Morris,  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  HiL  59  G.  3.  393. 

Nothing  but  the  poundage  can  be  taken  bj  the  sheriff  under 
this  Stat.  29  Eliz.  c.  4.  2  Bing.  255 :  3  B.  ^  C.  688.  In  ac 
tions  on  simple  contract,  and  judgment,  for  a  debt  certain,  as 
the  expences  of  levying  must  be  paid  by  the  plaintifi',  he  is  the 
partif  grieved  by  any  overcharge  of  the  sheriff;  but  if  the 
judgment  be  for  a  penalty  the  defendant  must  pay  the  ex- 
penses, and  in  such  case  he  is  the  party  grieved  by  such  over- 
charge.    2  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  148.  157. 

See  Stat  45  G.  3.  c.  46.  §  5.  as  to  poundage  to  sheri£fs  on 
executions.  Where  the  sheriff  levied  under  ^.ya.  and  received 
the  money,  and  afterwards  the  judgment  and  execution  being 
set  aside  for  irregularity,  and  the  money  ordered  to  be  returned, 
paid  it  back,  with  the  assent  of  the  plaintiff;  it  was  held  that 
the  Stat.  4.9  G.  3.  c.  46.  did  not  take  away  the  sheriff's  remedy 
by  action  of  debt  against  the  plaintiff  for  his  poundage.  RaW' 
stone  V.  Wilkinson,  Tenn  Rep.  K.  B.  Tr.  55  G.  3.  256. 

By  st^t.  2S  H.  6.  c.  9-  (see  tit.  Sheriff,  V.)  the  sheriff  is 
entitled  ta  charge  only  4>d.  on  each  warrant  issued  by  him ; 
and  where  a  sheriff  claimed  a  larger  fee,  and  the  attorney  paid 
it  in  iterance  of  the  law,  it  was  held  that  he  might  maintain 
an  action  for  money  had  and  received  for  the  excess,  or  might 
set  off  the  amount  in  an  action  by  the  sheriff  against  him  for 
fees  and  postage.    Z  B.  ^  A,  562. 

No  fee  shafi  be  taken  for  a  report  upon  a  reference  from 
any  court.  Stitt.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  10.  Certain  fees  of  sheriffs  settled. 
Sial,  3  G.  I.e.  15.  See  tit.  Sheriff.  Fees  on  Nisi  Prius  records 
out  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  the  same  as  on  other  records.  Stat, 
23  G.  2.  c.  26.  §  10.  Fees  of  justices'  clerks  to  be  r^ulated. 
Stat.  26  G.  2.  c  14 :  27  G.  2.  c.  16. 

In  an  action  on  the  32  G.  2.  c.  28.  against  an  officer  for 
taking  a  larger  fee  than  is  allowed  by  law,  the  plaintiff  must 
prove  the  sum  allowed  by  law,  the  20  H.  6.  c.  9*  not  being  the 
rule.  2  New  Rep.  59-  If  an  officer  demand  and  receive  from 
an  arrested  defendant  a  larser  sum  for  a  caption-fee  and  for 
the  ba]l-bon4  than  he  is  entitled  to,  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
wiH  order  it  to  be  referred  to  the  master  to  ascertain  what  he 
is  entitled  to,  and  order  him  to  restore  the  surplus  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  pay  the  costs  of  the  application.     4  Price,  309* 

A  tipstaff*  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  6s.  and  no  more  for  conduct- 
ing a  prisoner  from  the  j:udge's  chambers  to  the  King's  Bench. 
5B.^A.  266,. 

Various  statutes  have  been  passed  of  late  years,  relieving 
parties  from  the  payment  of  ^s  in  many  cases ;  fixing  the 
fees  to  be  received  by  the  officers  of  the  different  courts ;  and 
for  making  compensation  to  holders  of  offices  which  have  been 
or  are  to  be  abolished. 

By  55  G.  3.  c.  50.  all  fees  and  gratuities  payable  by  prison- 
ers on  their  entrance,  commitment,  or  discharge,  to  or  from 
prison  are  abolished ;  and  every  prisoner  charged  with  felony 
or  misdemeanor,  against  whom  no  indictment  is  found,  or  who 
is  acqui|,ted  on  his  trial,  shall  be  discharged  without  payment  of 
any  lee  whatevec  AU  such  fees  as  were  usually  paid  to  the 
clerk  of  assijie,  or  clerk  of  the  peace,  in  any  of  the  above  cases, 
are  also  abolished :  these  are  to  be  paid;  in  future  out  of  the 
county  rate.  Any  clerk  of  assize,  clerk  of  the  peace,  clerk  of 
the  court,  or  their  deputies,  or  other  officers,  exacting  such  feefi, 
are  rendered  incapable  of  holding  such  offices,  and  are  dechured 
to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  gaoler  exacting  from  any 
prisoner  any  fee  or  gratuity  for,  or  on  account  of  his  entrance, 
commitment,  or  discharge,  or  detaining  any  prisoner  in  custody 
for  non-payment  of  any  fee  or  gratuity,  forteits  his  office  and 
is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a,  misdemeanor,  punishable,  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

The  act  is  Qot  to  ei^tend  to  the  prisons  of  the  King's  Bench, 
or  the  Fleet,  or  those  of  the  Marshalsea  and  Palace  Courts. 

By  56  G.  3.  c.  Il6.  the  above  act  is  declared  to-  extend  to 
prisoners  for  debt. 

By  3  G.  4.  c.  69.  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  law  and 


equity  at  Westminster  are  to  establish  tables  of  fees  to  be 
taken  by  the  officers  of  their  respective  courts,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  appoint  reasonable  fees  in  cases  where  none  are  spe^ 
cified  in  the  tables.  No  other  fees  than  those  so  established 
are  to  be  taken ;  extracts  of  the  tables  are  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  different  offices.  The  act  does  not  relate  to  the  fees  of 
attorneys  or  solicitors. 

By  11  G.  4.  and  1  ^.  4.  e.  43.  all  fees  and  stamp  dutaei 
payable  to  the  king,  or  to  any  other  person,  and  chargeable  on 
the  renewal  of  appointments,  commissions,  grants,  pensions, 
and  patents,  consequent  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  are  abo- 
lished. The  officers,  however,  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  make 
out  such  renewed  appointments,  &c.  are  to  receive  an  adequate 
remuneration,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea* 
sury,  to  be  paid  by  those  who  would  have  been  chargeabte 
with  the  fees  abolished.  The  act  doea  not  extend  to  persons 
who  have  an  estate  of  freehold  in  their  offices,  and  who  are 
still  to  be  entitled  to  their  legal  fees. 

By  1 1  G.  4.  and  1  fF.  4.  c.  58.  (explained  and  amended  by 
1  and  2  W.  4.  c.  35.)  persons  holding  offices  in  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law  in  England  and  Wales,  cursitois  ai  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy,  and  every  person  holding  any  office  con- 
nected with  the  passing  of  fines  and  recoveries,  are  to  render 
to  commissioners  to  be  i^pointed  under  the  act  an,  account  of 
their  receipts  for  the  previous  ten  years ;  and  such  commis- 
sioners are  to  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Treasury  the  value 
of  all  such  offices.  After  the  24th  May,  1830,  the  officers  are 
to  render  an  account  of  their  fees  to  the  Treasury ;  if  such  feet 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  certified  value  of  their  oSoes^.sudk 
excess  or  deficiency  is  to  be  paid  into,  or  made  vp  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund.  The  act  provides  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation in  the  event  of  any  of  the  offices  beine  abolished.; 
and  the  Treasury  is  empowered  to  purchase  such  offices :  and  aU 
fees  due  in  req>ect  thereof,  and  not  abolished,  are  to  be  iiy 
future  paid  into  the  consolidated  fund. 

By  the  2  fF.  4.  c.  51.  his  Mi^esty  is  empowered,  with  the 
advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  to  make  resulations  toudunff  the 
practice  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Courts  abroad,  and  to  establish 
tables  of  fees  to  be  received  by  the  judges,  officers,  and  practi- 
tioners therein,  which  tables  are  to  be  hunff  up  in  each  court. 

By  the  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  122.  provision  is  made  for  the  lord 
chancellor  in  lieu  of  certain  fees  theretofore  received  by  him. 
And  by  the  same  act  annuities  are  made  payable  to  certain 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  loss  of  fees  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  the  new  Bankrupt  Court  by  the 
a  W,  4.  c.  56. 

II.  It  is  extortion  for  any  officer  to  take  his  fee  before  it  is 
due ;  and  therefore  where  an  under-sheriff  refused  to  execute 
a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  till  he  had  his  fees,  the  court  held, 
that  the  plaintxff  might  bring  an  action  against  him  for  not 
doine  his  duty,  or  might  pay  him  his  fees,  and  then  indict 
him  for  extortion.     Co.  Lit.  368  :  10  Co.  102.  a:  1  Salk.  330. 

Officer  must  obey  a  writ,  though  fees  unpaid.  Stran.  814. 
Process  must  be  obeyed,  though  fees  are  not  tendered.  Stran. 
1262.  If  an  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  be  directed  to  a 
gaoler,  he  must  bring  up  the  prisoner,  although  his  fees  were 
not  paid  him ;  and  he  cannot  excuse  himself  of  the  contempt  to 
the  court,  by  alleging  that  the  prisoner  did  not  tender  him  his 
fees.  1  Keb.  272.  pi  57*  So  as  to  an  habeas  corpus  adjacten" 
dum  et  recwiendum.  March.  89:^  ^  Keb.  280:  2  Inst.  178: 
1  Keb.  560.  cont. 

But  if  the  gaoler  brings  up  the  prisoner  by  virtue  of  such 
habeas  corpus,  the  court  will  not  turn  him  over  till  the  gaoler 
be  paid  all  his  fees;  nor,  according  tasome  opinions,  tiU  he 
be  paid  all  that  is  due  to  bim  for  the  prisoner's  diet ;  for  that 
a  gaolei;  is  compellable  to  find  his  prisoner  sustenance.    See 

1  Rol.  Rep.  338:  Co.  LU.  295:  9  Co.  87:  Plowd.  6S.  a: 

2  RoL  Ab.  32 :  2  Jon.  178.    But  see  now  55  G.  3.  c.  50.  ante,  h 
If  a  person,  pleads  his  pardon,  the  judges  may  insist  on  the 
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il.      FUz.  Conm.  294:    Pulton  de  Pace,  88:    Keling.  25: 
2  Jon.  56:  1  Sid.  4S2. 

If  an  erroneous  writ  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  he 
executes  it,  he  shall  have  his  fees,  thoush  the  writ  be  erro- 
neous. 1  Salk,  3S2.  It  seems  to  be  laid  down  in  the  old 
books  as  a  distinction,  that  upon  an  extent  of  land  upon  a 
statute,  the  sheriff  is  to  have  his  fees,  so  much  per  pound 
aoooiding  to  the  statute  immediately ;  but  that  upon  an  elegit  he 
is  not  to  have  them  tiU  the  liberate.  Poph.  156 :  Winch.  51. 
S.P. 

Fees  are  now  recoverable  by  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received,  which  has  been  introduced  in  lieu  of  an  assise. 
Money  given  to  A.,  and  claimed  by  B.  as  perquisites  of  office, 
cannot  be  recovered  by  B.  in  such  action,  unless  such  perqui- 
sites be  known  and  accustomed  fees,  such  as  the  lesal  officer 
could  have  recovered  from  A.    6  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  o81.  3. 

Fbr8  of  Attobnxyb  and  Officbbs.  Are  considerations 
allowed  them  as  a  recompence  for  their  labonr ;  and  in  respect 
to  officers,  they  are  granted  over  and  above  their,  salaries,  to 
escite  them  to  diligence  in  executing  their  offices.  They  differ 
from  nfoget,  which  are  paid  to  servants  for  certain  work  and 
labour  done  in  a  certain  space ;  whereas  foes  are  disbursed  to 
officers,  &c«  for  the  transacting  of  business  which  occasionally 
occurs.  If  a  dieat,  when  his  business  in  court  is  dispatched, 
refbaeth  to  pay  the  officer  his  court  fees,  the  court  on  motion 
will  grant  an  attachment  against  him>  on  which  he  shall  be 
eommitted  until  the  foes  are  paid.  1  UL  Abr.  59%.  Ecde- 
■iastical  courts  have  not  power  to  establish^^f  y  but  if  a  per- 
son brin^  a  quantum  meruit  in  B.  R.  S^.  for  foes,  and  the  jury 
find  for  him,  then  they  become  established^^f  .     1  Salk.  SSS. 

A  solicitor  in  Chancery  may  exhibit  his  bOl  for  his  fees  for 
business  done  in  that  court ;  and  so  he  may  where  the  busi- 
nasB  is  done  in  another  court,  if  it  relates  to  another  demand 
the  plaintiff  makes  in  Chancery,  1  Vem.  203 :  2  Chan.  Ca. 
135. 

Action  on  the  case  lies  for  an  attorney  for  his  foes,  against 
him  that  retained  him  in  his  cause ;  and  attorneys  are  not  to 
be  dismissed  by  their  clients  till  their^ee^  are  paid.  1  LU.  142. 
But  attorneys  are  not  to  demand  more  than  their  just  foes  ; 
nor  to  be  allowed  foes  to  counsel  without  tickets,  or  the  signa- 
ture of  counsel,  &c  Stat.  8  Jac  1.  c  ?•  An  attorney  may 
have  an  action  of  debt  for  his  foes,  and  also  of  counsel,  and 
costs  of  suit.  As  a  counsellor  is  not  bound  to  give  counsel  till 
he  has  Inafoe,  it  is  said  he  can  have  no  action  for  it. 

See  further,  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  fees,  this  Diet 
tits.  Bribery,  Extortion,  and  also  tits.  Attorney,  Barrister, 
Coroner,  Extortion,  Gaoler,  Sheriff,  Spc. 

FEIGNED  ACTION.    See  tit.  Faint  Actum. 

FEIGNED  ISSUE.  If,  in  a  suit  in  equity,  any  matter  of 
fotct  is  stiongly  contested,  the  court  usually  durects  the  matter 
to  be  tried  hj  a  jury ;  especially  such  important  facts  as  the 
validity  <^a  will,  or  whether  A.  is  the  heir  at  law  to  B.,  or  the 
existence  of  a  modus  decinuindi,  or  real  and  immemorial  com- 
positions for  tithes.  But  as  a  jury  cannot  be  summoned  to 
attend  a  court  of  equity,  the  fact  is  usually  directed  to  be 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  or  at  the  assizes,  upon  a 
foigned  issue.  Far  this  purpose  a  feigned  action  is  brought, 
wherein  the  pretended  plaintiff  declares  that  he  laid  a  wager 
of  5L  with  the  defendant,  that  A.  was  heir  at  law  to  B. ;  then 
he  avers  he  is  so,  and  brings  his  action  for  the  5L :  the  defend- 
ant allows  the  wager,  but  avers  that  A.  is  not  the  heir  to  B*, 
and  thereupon  that  issue  is  joined^  which  ia  directed  out  of 
Chancery  to  be  tried ;  and  thus  the  verdict  of  the  jurors  at 
law  det^mines  the  foct  in  the  court  of  equity.  3  Comm.  452. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difl^lty  and  consequence,  the  direc- 
tion may  be  for  a  trial  at  bar,  with  leave  of  the  court.  See  tits. 
Chancery,  Eauity. 

Trying  a  feigned  issue  without  the  consent  of  the  court  is 
a  contempt  of  court ;  and  after  such  a  trial>  they  will  stay  the 
proceedings.    4  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  402. 

Xbe  Qpsts  in  9  feign^  issue>  under  an  indosure  act  whiph 


contains  no  special  directions  as  to  costs,  abide  the  event,  by 
the  statute  of  Gloster,  as  in  other  actions  of  assumpsit.  Fitx^ 
William,  E.  v.  Maxwell,  7  W.  P.  Taunton,  31.     See  tit  Costs. 

FELAGUS,  quasi  Jide  cum  coligatus.^  A  companion,  but 
particularly  a  friend,  who  was  bound  in  the  decennary  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  another.  In  the  laws  of  King  Ina  it  is 
said,  if  a  murderer  could  not  be  found,  &c,  the  parents  of  the 
person  slain  should  have  six  marks,  and  the  king  forty ;  if  he 
had  no  parents,  then  the  lord  should  have  it  Et  si  dominus 
nan  haberet,  felagus  ejus.    LL.  Inas,  c.  15. 

FELD,  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  Jleld;  and  in  its 
compound  it  signifies  wild ;  as  J'dd'honey,  is  wild  honey,  &c. 
Blount. 

FELE,  or  FEAL  HOMAGERS.  Faithful  subjects ;  from 
the  Sex.Jai,  i.  e. Jules.     See  Fealty. 

FELO  DE  S£.  One  that  commits  felony  by  laying  vio- 
lent hands  upon  himself,  or  commits  any  unlawful  mahdous 
act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  his  own  untimely  death. 
See  tit  Homicide,  III.  1. 

FELONS'  GOODS.  The  statute  de  pr(Brogativa  regis, 
17  Ed.  2.  c.  1.  grants  to  the  kine,  among  other  things,  the 
goods  of  felons  and  fugitives.  It  the  king  grant  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  folons'  goods,  the  grantee  cannot  devise  them,  &c 
on  the  statute  32  H,  H.  c.  1.  I^cause  they  are  not  of  a  yearly 
value ;  but  where  a  person  is  seised  of  a  manor  to  which  they 
are  appendant  it  is  otherwise,  for  they  will  pass  as  appurtenant 
3  Rep.  32.    See  tits.  Flight,  Forfeiture. 

FELONY. 

FxLONiA.^  A  term  of  law  including,  generally,  all  capital 
crimes  below  treason.  4  Comm.  93.  This  word  is  of  feudal 
original ;  but  as  to  the  derivation  of  which  authors  differ. 
Some  deduce  it,  fancifully  enough  as  it  seems,  from  ^i^Xoc  Gr. 
an  impostor;  from  foUo,  Lat.  to  deceive;  and  Coke  {I  Inst. 
391.)  says  it  is  crimen  felleo  animo  perpetratum. — AJl,  however, 
agree  that  it  is  such  a  crime  as  occasions  a  forfeiture  of  the 
onender's  lands  or  goods :  this,  therefore,  gives  great  probability 
to  Spelman's  derivation  from  the  Teutonic  or  German  foe,  a 
feud  or  fief,  and  km,  price  or  value.  Spelm.  in  verb.  Felon. — 
Felony,  according  to  this  derivation,  is  then  the  same  as  pretium 
foudi ;  the  consideration  for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief  or 
estate ;  as  in  common  speech  it  is  said,  such  an  act  is  as  much 
as  one's  life  or  estate  is  worth.  In  this  sense  it  will  clearly 
signify  the  feodal  forfeiture,  or  rather  the  act  by  which  an 
estate  is  forfeited  or  escheats  to  the  lord.    See  4  Comm.  95, 96. 

Fblony,  in  the  general  acceptance  of  law,  comprises  every 
species  of  crime  wmch  occasioned,  at  common  law,  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  or  goods.  This  most  frequently  happens  in 
those  crimes  for  which  a  capital  punishment  either  was  or  is 
liable  to  be  inflicted ;  for  those  felonies  which  were  called  cler- 
gyable, or  to  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  extended,  were 
anciently  punished  with  death  in  lay  or  unlearned  offenders, 
though  afterwards  by  the  statute  law  that  punishment  was 
for  the  first  offence  universally  remitted.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Clergy,  Ben^  of.  Treason  itself  (says  Coke,  3  Inst.  15.)  was 
anciently  comprised  under  the  name  of  felony.  And  not  only 
all  offences  now  capital  are  in  some  degree  or  other  felony ;  but 
this  is  likewise  the  case  with  some  other  offences,  which  are 
not  punished  with  death ;  as  suicide,  where  the  party  is  already 
dead ;  homicide,  by  chance  medley,  or  in  self-defence :  all  which 
are,  strictly  speaking,  felonies,  as  they  subject  the  committers 
of  them  to  forfeitures. 

As  felony  may  be  without  inflicting  capital  punishment,  so 
it  is  possible  that  capital  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for  an 
offence  which  is  no  felony ;  as  in  case  of  heresy  by  the  com- 
mon law,  which,  though  capital,  never  worked  any  forfeiture 
of  lands  or  goods,  an  inseparable  incident  to  felony.  3  Inst,  43. 
Of  the  same  nature  was*  the  punishment  of  standing  mute, 
which  at  common  law  was  capital,  but  without  any  foneiture> 
and  was  thereforie  no  felony. 
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So  that  upon  the  whole  the  only  adequate  definition  of 
felony  seems  to  he  this^  viz.  **  An  ofience  whidi  occasions  a 
total  forfeiture^  of  either  lands  or  goods>  or  hoth,  at  the  common 
law ;  and  to  which  capital  or  other  punishments  may  he  super- 
added^ according  to  the  degree  of  guilt"     4  Comm.  94>  9^* 

However^  the  idea  of  felony  was  so  generally  connected 
with  that  of  capital  punishment,  that  it  seemed  hard  to  separate 
them :  and  to  this  usage  the  interpretations  of  law  conformed. 
For  if  a  statute  made  any  new  offence  felony^  the  law  implied 
that  it  should  he  puni^ed  with  death  (m.  hy  hanging),  as 
well  as  hy  forfeiture,  unless  the  offender  pray  the  henefit  of 
clergy.  Hawk.  P.  C.  i.  c.  41.  §  4.  ii.  c.  48.  So  where  a  sta- 
tute decreed  an  offence  to  undergo  judgment  of  life  and  mem- 
her,  the  offence  hecame  a  felony,  though  that  precise  word 
were  omitted ;  but  the  words  of  the  statute  must  not  in  such 
case  have  been  the  least  doubtful  or  ambiguous.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  41.  §  1,  2. 

Also  where  a  statute  declared  that  the  offender  should,  under 
the  particular  circumstances,  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously 
committed  any  act,  it  made  the  offence  a  felony,  and  imposed 
all  the  common  and  ordinary  consequences  attending  a  felony. 
3M.  4^8.  556. 

Such  was  the  law  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  7  <$*  8  G.  4. 
c.  28.,  which  by  §  6.  abolished  benefit  of  clergy.  The  effect  of 
this  section  standing  alone  would  have  been  to  revive  the 
severity  of  the  common  law  in  all  cases  of  felony ;  but  it  is 
provided  by  §  7*  that  no  person  convicted  of  felony  shall  suffer 
death,  unless  it  be  for  some  felony  which  was  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  clergy  before  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  then 
session  of  parliament,  or  which  had  been  or  should  be  punish- 
able with  death  by  some  statute  passed  after  that  day. 

By  §  8.  persons  convicted  of  felony  not  punishable  with 
death  shall  be  punished  as  directed  by  the  statute  specially 
relating  to  the  offence :  and  persons  convicted  of  felony  for 
which  no  punishment  is  or  shall  be  specially  provided,  shall  be 
punishable  under  the  act  by  transportation  for  seven  years,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  (if  a  male)  by 
wlupping. 

By  §  10.  of  the  same  act,  wherever  sentence  shall  be  passed 
for  felony  on  a  person  already  imprisoned  or  ordered'  to  be 
transported  under  sentence  for  another  crime,  the  court  may 
award  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  a  subsequent  offence, 
to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  former  sentence. 

By  §  11.  offenders  convicted  of  felony  not  punishable  with 
death,  after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  are  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  not  less 
than  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  four  years,  and 
(if  a  male)  once,  twice,  or  thrice  whipped. 

All  capital  offences  by  the  common  law  came  generally 
under  the  title  of  felony;  and  could  not  be  expressed  by  any 
word  but  Jelonici;  which  must  of  necessity  be  laid  in  an 
Indictment  of  felony.  Co.  Lit.  391*  It  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  evil  intention;  and  therefore  felony  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  any  other  motive.  But  the  bare  intention  to  commit 
a  felony  is  so  very  criminal,  that  at  the  common  law  it  was 
punishable  as  felony,  where  it  missed  of  its  effect  through 
some  accident ;  and  now  the  party  may  be  severely  fined  for 
such  an  intention.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  23. 

Felony,  by  the  common  law,  is  against  the  life  of  a  man ;  as 
murder,  manslaughter,^^^  de  se,  se  defendendo,  &c.  Against 
a  man's  goods,  such  as  larceny,  and  robbery ;  against  his  habita- 
tion, as  burglary,  arson  or  house-burning ;  and  against  public 
justice,  as  breach  of  prison.     3  Inst,  31. 

Under  the  word  felony  in  commissions,  &c  is  included  petit 
treason,  murder,  homicide,  burning  of  houses,  burslary,  rob- 
bery, rape,  &&,  chance  medley,  se  drfendendo,  and  petit  larceny. 
All  felonies  punishable  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law  are  either  by  the  common  law,  or  by  statute.  Piracy, 
robbery,  and  murder,  on  the  sea,  are  punishable  by  the  dial 
statute  law.     1  Inst.  391. 

Felonies  by  statute  are  very  numerous ;  and  of  late  years 


an  attempt  has  been  made  to  consolidate  them  by  lepealiog 
various  penal  enactments  scattered  throughout  the  statute- 
book,  and  by  embodying  offences  dT  the  same  character  in  a 
single  act. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27-  various  statutes  lektiTe  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  larceny  and  other  offienceft  oon- 
nected  therewith,  and  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  are 
repealed. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  the  law  relative  to  larceny  and 
other  offences  connected  therewith  were  consohdated  and 
amended,  and  the  distincdon  between  grand  and  petit  larceny 
abolished.     See  further,  tit.  Larceny* 

The  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  consolidates  the  laws  reiati?e  to 
maHciouB  injuries.    See  tit.  Arson,  &c 

The  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  those  relative  to  ofifences  against  the 
person,  and  abolishes  petit  treason.  See  tits.  H<made, 
Murder,  &c 

The  11  G.  4.  and  1  fF.  4.  c.  66.  many  of  the  acts  relatife 
to  forgery.     See  that  title. 

The  2  and  8  fF.  4.  c.  34.  those  relative  to  the  coin.  See 
tit.  Coin.  " 

For  the  crimes  that  are  declared  felonies  by  the  statote  kw, 
and  are  punishable  with  death  or  otherwise,  the  reader  ii 
referred  to  the  various  titles  in  this  dictionary. 

As  to  admitting  persons  accused  of  felonies  to  hail,  see  tit 

As  to  the  proceedings  agunst,  and  trial  of  offenders,  see  titt 
Arrest,  Evidence,  Mule,  Pleading,  TriaL 

As  to  conviction,  judgment,  and  its  conseauences,  see  tits. 
Attainder,  Corruption  i^  Blood,  Escheat,  FotjeUure,  Executkm. 

As  to  pardon,  see  tit.  Pardon. 

As  to  accessaries  in  cases  of  felony,  see  tit.  Accessary. 

And  see  as  to  the  expenses  of  prosecutions  for  fdony,  tit 
Expenses:  and  further,  tits.  Compensation,  Con^omiding 
Felony. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  83.  §  2.  persons  armed  with  a  gun, 
pistol,  hanger,  &c,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  or  hafing  on 
them  any  instrument  with  intent  to  commit  any  felonioas  act, 
are  punishable  summarily  as  rogues  and  vagalxnids. 

By  the  stat  9  G.  4.  c.  32.  §  3.  offenders  convicted  of  fekmy 
not  punishable  with  death  havinff  endured  the  punishment  to 
which  they  shall  have  been  adjudged,  the  pumshment  so 
endured  shall  have  the  like  effects  and  consequences  as  a  pardon 
under  the  great  seal  as  to  such  felony. 

Fblont,  Comfounoing  op.  The  offence  of  compoondmg 
of  felony  consbts  of  taking  reward  for  forbearing  to  prosecute 
felony ;  and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  punishaUebf 
fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

One  species  of  the  offence  is  theft  bote,  or  receiving  bad 
stolen  goods,  or  taking  other  amends  upon  an  agreement  not 
to  prosecute.     4  Comm.  133. 

Felony,  Misprision  op.  Misprision  of  fekmy  is  taken  for 
a  concealment  of  felony,  or  a  procuring  of  the  oonoeahnent 
thereof,  whether  it  be  felony  by  the  common  law  or  by  statute. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  59.  §  2 :  Post.  C.  L.  195.  And  it  is  said 
that  silently  to  observe  the  commission  of  a  felony,  without 
using  any  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  offender  is  a  mispriakm. 
1  Hale's  Hist.  75.  431.  448.  533-.  2  Hawk.  P.  CclHi 
3  Inst.  140. 

It  is  also  said  that  a  mispriaon  is  contained  in  eveiy  felony, 
and  that  one  who  is  guilty  of  a  felony  may  be  proceeded 
against  for  a  misprision  only  if  the  king  please.  1  Hmsk. 
c.  20.  §  1. 

For  this  offence  every  common  person  is  pnnishahle  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  at  common  law.  3  Inst.  173.  Anl 
by  3  Ed.  1.  c  9*  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  baUifl^,  guilty  <^  this 
crime  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  pay  a  gnevoos  fine,or 
otherwise  be  imprisoned  for  three  years. 

FEMALE  OFFENDERS.  The  punidmient  of  whmping 
them  is  abolished  by  stat.  1  G.  4.  e.  57 ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  ^ 
may  be  imprisoned  to  hard  labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
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six  montliSy  or  placed  in  solitary  confinement  for  a  space  not 
exceeding  seven  days  at  any  one  time. 
FsMALBS,  Violation  of.    See  tits.  Girl,  Marriage,  Rape. 
F£M£  COVERT.    A  married  woman;  who  is  likewise 
said  to  be  covert  baron. 

The  law  with  respect  to  married  women  has  already  been 
treated  of  under  the  title  Baron  and  Feme :  but  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  under  the  present  head  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c,  74. 
enacted  since  the  former  part  of  this  work  was  printed  off, 
whereby  fines  and  recoveries  have  been  abolished^  and  a  new 
mode  of  alienation  substituted  for  passing  the  interests  of 
feme  coverU  in  real  estate. 

By  §  77.  it  is  declared  that  after  the  31st  December^  1B33,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  every  married  woman,  in  every  case  except 
that  of  being  tenant  in  tail>  for  which  provision  is  already  made 
by  this  act,  by  deed  to  dispose  of  lands  of  any  tenure,  and 
money  subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and 
also  to  dispose  of,  release,  or  extinguish  any  estate  which 
she  alone,  or  she  and  her  husband  in  her  right,  may  have 
in  lands  of  any  tenure,  or  in  any  such  money  as  aforesaid, 
and  also  to  release  or  extinguish  any  power  which  may  be 
vested  in  or  reserved  to  her  in  regard  to  any  lands  of  any 
tenure,  or  any  such  money  as  aforesaid,  or  in  regard  to  any 
estate  in  any  lands  of  any  tenure,  or  in  any  such  money  as 
afofesaid,  as  efiectually  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole ;  save  that 
no  such  disposition,  release,  or  extinguishment  shall  be  valid 
unless  the  husband  concur  in  the  deed  by  which  the  same  shall 
be  effected,  nor  unless  the  deed  be  admowledeed  by  her  as 
hereinafter  directed :  provided  that  this  act  shafi  not  extend  to 
lands  held  by  copy  of  the  court  roll  of  or  to  which  a  married 
woman,  or  she  and  her  husband  in  her  right,  may  be  entitled 
for  an  estate  at  law,  in  any  case  in  which  any  of  the  objects  to 
be  effected  by  this  clause  could  before  the  passing  of  this  act 
have  been  effected  by  her,  in  concurrence  with  her  husband, 
by  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  which 
the  lands  may  be  parcel. 

By  §  78.  the  powers  of  disposition  given  to  a  married 
woman  by  this  act  shall  not  interfere  with  any  power  which, 
independently  of  this  act,  may  be  vested  in  or  reserved  to  her, 
so  as  to  prevent  her  from  exercising  such  power  in  any  case, 
except  so  far  as  by  any  disposition  made  by  her  under  this  act 
she  may  be  prevented  from  so  doing  in  consequence  of  such 
power  having  been  suspended  or  extinguished  by  such  disposi- 
tion. 

By  §  79-  "  every  deed  to  be  executed  by  a  married  woman 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  except  such  as  may  be 
executed  by  her  in  the  character  of  protector  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  giving  her  consent  to  the  disposition  of  a  tenant  in  tail, 
tiuH,  upcm  her  executing  the  same,  or  afterwards,  be  produced 
and  admowledged  by  her  as  her  act  and  deed  before  a  judge  of 
one  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  or  a  master  in 
Qianoery,  or  before  two  of  the  perpetual  commissioners,  or 
two  special  commissioners,  to  be  respectively  appointed  as  here- 
inafter provided." 

By  §  80.  ^'  such  judges  master  in  Chancery,  or  commissioners 
as  aforesaid,  before  he  or  they  shall  receive  the  acknowledg- 
ment by  any  married  woman  of  any  deed  by  which  any  dispo- 
sition, release,  surrender,  or  extinguishment  shall  be  made  by 
her  under  this  act,  shall  examine  her,  apart  from  her  husband, 
toudiing  her  knowledge  of  such  deed,  and  shall  ascertain 
whether  she  freely  and  voluntarily  consents  to  such  deed,  and 
unless  she  freely  and  voluntarily  consent  to  such  deed  shall 
not  permit  her  to  acknowledge  the  same ;  and  in  such  case 
such  deed  shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  execution  thereof  by 
sudi  married  woman,  be  void." 

By  §  81.  the  chief  justice  of  the  C.  P.  is  empowered  to 
qypoint  (removable  at  his  pleasure),  for  every  county  or  jdace 
ior  which  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  commissioners  for 
taking  such  acknowledgments,  a  list  of  whom  is  to  be  made 
oat  and  kept  by  the  o£Bcer  with  whom  the  certificate  of  such 
acknowledgments  are  lodged ;  and  who  is  &om  time  to  time. 


without  fee  or  reward,  to  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  each  county,  a  copy  of  the  list  for  such  county,  and  deliver 
a  copy  thereof  to  any  person  applying  ;  each  clerk  of  the  peace 
is  also  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  list  last  transmitted  to  him  to 
any  one  applying  for  the  same. 

By  §  82.  a  commissioner  may  take  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  married  woman  wherever  she  may  reside,  or  the  lands  or 
money  may  be. 

By  §  S3,  where,  by  reason  of  residence  beyond  seas,  or  ill- 
health,  or  any  other  sufficient  cause,  any  married  woman  shall 
be  prevented  from  making  the  acknowledgment  required  by 
this  act  before  a  judge  or  a  master  in  Chancery,  or  any  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  as  aforesaid,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Westminster,  or  any  judge  there,  may  issue  a  commis- 
sion specially  appointing  any  persons  therein  named  to  be  com- 
missioners to  take  her  acknowledgment ;  provided  that  every 
such  commission  shall  be  made  returnable  within  such  time  as 
the  said  court  or  judge  shall  think  fit. 

By  §  84.  when  a  married  woman  acknowledges  a  deed,  the 
person  taking  the  acknowledgment  is  to  sign  a  memorandum 
endorsed  thereon,  and  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  such  acknow* 
ledgment  to  the  effect  therein  mentioned;  which  certificate 
(§  85.)  with  an  affidavit  verifying  the  same,  and  the  signature 
thereto,  is  to  be  lodged  with  some  officer  of  the  C.  P.,  who  is  to 
file  them  of  record  in  the  court. 

By  §  86.  on  filing  the  certificate  the  deed  is  to  take  effect 
by  reladon,  from  the  time  of  its  acknowledgment. 

By  §  87  and  88.  the  officer  with  whom  the  certificates  are 
lodged,  is  to  make  an  index  of  them,  and  to  deliver  a  copy, 
signed  by  him,  of  every  certificate  filed  to  any  person  applying, 
which  shall  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  deed  to  which  it  refers. 

By  §  89*  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  authorised  to  make 
regidations  from  time  to  time  touching  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion to  be  pursued  by  the  commissioners  under  the  act,  and  the 
matters  to  be  mentioned  in  the  certificates,  &c.,  and  for  the 
other  proceedings  required  by  the  act. 

By  §  90.  every  married  woman  is  to  be  separately  examined 
on  the  surrender  of  an  equitable  estate  in  copyhold,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  estate  were  legal ;  and  all  previous 
surrenders  so  made  are  declared  valid. 

By  §  91*  if  &  husband  shall,  in  consequence  of  being  a  luna- 
tic, idiot,  or  of  unsound  mind,  and  whether  found  such  by  in- 
quisition or  not,  or  shall  from  any  other  cause  be  incapable  of 
executing  a  deed,  or  of  making  a  surrender  of  lands  held  by 
copy  of  court  roU,  or  if  his  residence  shall  not  be  known,  or 
he  shall  be  in  prison,  or  living  apart  from  his  wife,  either  by 
mutual  consent,  or  by  sentence  of  divorce,  or  in  consequence 
of  his  being  transported  beyond  the  seas,  or  from  any  other 
cause  whatsoever,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster 
may,  by  an  order  made  in  a  summary  way  upon  the  application  of 
the  wife,  and  upon  such  evidence  as  to  the  said  court  shall  seem 
meet,  dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  the  husband  in  any 
case  in  which  his  concurrence  is  required  by  this  act  or  other- 
wise ;  provided,  that  this  clause  shall  not  extend  to  the  case  of 
a  mamed  woman,  where  under  this  act  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, or  other  the  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  persons  and  estates  of  persons  found  lunatic,  idiot, 
and  of  unsound  mind,  or  his  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, shall  be  the  protector  of  a  settlement  in  lieu  of  her  hus- 
band. 

In  pursuance  of  §  89»  various  rules  and  regulations 
were  made  by  the  Court  of  C.  P.  in  M.  T.  1833  and  H.  T. 
1834,  with  respect  to  the  examination  of  married  women,  and 
the  other  proceedings  under  this  act,  but  which  cannot  be  more 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  present  work. 

For  the  clauses  of  the  act  enabling  a  married  woman  to  dis- 
pose of  an  estate  tail,  either  held  in  her  own  right,  or  ex  pro^ 
visione  viri,  see  tit.  Tail;  and  for  the  other  provisions  of  the 
act,  see  tits.  Fine,  Inrclment,  Recovery. 

FEME  SOLE,  jPr.J    A  woman  alone,  that  is,  unmarried. 


F  E  O 


F  E  O 


Feme  Sole  Merchant ;  a  married  woman  who  by  the  custom  of 
London  trades  on  her  own  account^  independent.  See  tits. 
Baron  and  Fernet  London. 

FENCE.  A  hedge^  ditch^  or  other  inclosure  of  land  for 
the  better  manurance  and  improvement  of  the  same.  And 
where  a  hedge  and  ditch  join  together,  in  whose  ground  or 
side  the  hedge  is,  to  the  owner  of  that  land  belongs  the  keep- 
ing of  the  same  hedge  or  fence,  and  the  ditch  adjoining  to  it 
on  the  other  side,  in  repair  and  scoured.  Par,  Qffic.  188. 
An  action  on  the  case  or  trespass  lies,  for  not  repairing  of 
fences,  whereby  cattle  come  into  the  ground  of  another,  and 
do  damage.  1  Salk.  Sf5,  Also  it  is  presentable  in  the  court- 
baron,  &<% 

No  man  making  a  ditch  can  cut  into  his  neighbour's  soil, 
but  usually  he  cuts  it  to  the  very  extremity  of  his  own  land ; 
he  is  of  course  bound  to  throw  the  soil  which  he  digs  out  upon 
his  own  land,  and  often  if  he  likes  it  he  plants  a  hedge  on  the 
top  of  it ;  therefore  if  he  afterwards  cut  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  ditch  which  is  the  extremity  of  his  land,  he  cuts  into  his 
neighbour's  land,  and  is  a  trespasser.  Vowles  v.  Miller,  3  W.  P. 
Taunton,  137. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  40.  persons  stealing  or  throwing 
down  with  such  intent  any  live  or  dead  fence,  post,  rail,  pail, 
stile,  or  gate,  &c.,  are  punishable  summarily  before  one  magis- 
trate by  a  fine  not  exceeding  5L,  besides  the  value  of  the  thing 
stolen,  or  injury  done. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  23.  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to 
cut,  break,  throw  down,  or  destroy,  any  fence,  wall,  stile,  or 
gate,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  punishable  also  summarily  in  like 
manner. 

Bj  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  44.  stealing  or  ripping,  cutting, 
&c,  with  such  intent,  any  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other 
metal,  fixed  for  a  fence  to  any  dwelHng- house,  garden,  river, 
or  in  any  public  street,  square,  &c.,  is  a  felony  punishable  as 
simple  larceny. 

By  §  28.  of  the  same  act,  the  wilfully  destroying  any  part 
of  the  fence  of  any  land  where  any  deer  shidl  be  kept,  is 
punishable  summarily,  before  one  justice,  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 20/.     See  further,  this  Diet.  tits.  Common,  Inclosure, 

FENCE  MONTH,  mentis fanationis  (prjeonacionis)^  mensis 
prohibitionis,  or  mensis  vetitus.^  Is  a  month  wherein  female 
deer  in  forests,  &c.  do  fawn,  and  therefore  it  is  unlawful  to 
hunt  in  forests  during  that  time ;  which  begins  fifteen  days 
before  Old  Midsummer,  and  ends  fifteen  days  after  it,  being  in 
all  thirty  days.  Manw.  part,  2.  c.  13 :  stat,  20  Car.  2.  c.  3. 
Some  ancient  foresters  call  this  month  the  defence  month, 
because  then  the  deer  are  to  be  defended  from  being  dis- 
turbed, and  the  interruptions  of  fear  and  danger.  Serjeant 
Fleetwood  saith,  that  the  fence  month  hath  been  always  kept 
with  watch  and  ward,  in  every  bailiwick  throughout  the  whole 
forest,  since  the  time  of  Canutus.  Fleelwooas  Forest  Laws, 
p.  5.     See  tit.  Fish. 

FENGELD,  Sax,"^  A  tax  or  imposition,  exacted  for  the 
repelling  of  enemies.    MS.  Anliq, 

FENS,  paludes.']  Low  marshy  grounds,  or  lakes  for  water ; 
for  the  draining  whereof  in  this  kingdom  several  statutes  have 
been  from  time  to  time  enacted,  which  are  chiefiy  local,  and 
by  the  provision  of  which  the  destroying  of  works  for  the 
drainage  or  fences  for  the  securing  them,  are  punishable  in 
some  oases  as  f<donies,  and  by  other  penalties.  See  tit  Rivers, 
Sea  Banks,  Poudike. 

FEOD,  or  FEUD.  The  right  which  the  vassal  had  in 
land,  or  some  inunoveable  thing  of  his  lord's,  to  use  the  same 
and  take  the  profits  thereof,  rendering  unto  his  lord  such 
feodal  duties  and  services  as  belonged  to  military  tenure ;  the 
mere  property  of  the  soil  always  remaining  in  the  lord. 
See  Spdman  of  Feuds  and  Tenures,  cap.  1.  a^  this  Diet  tit 
Tenures,  1. 1. 

FEODAL,  feodaUs,  veifeudalis.^  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
feud  or  fee.     Stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.  24. 

FEODALITY.    Fealty.    See  tit  FeaUy,  Tenures,  1. 6. 


FEODARY,  or  FEUDARY,  feudatarius.^  An  officer  of 
the  Court  of  Wards,  appointed  by  the  master  of  that  court  by 
virtue  of  the  statute  32  H,  8.  c  26.  whose  business  it  was  to 
be  present  with  the  escheator  in  every  county  at  the  finding  of 
offices  of  lands,  and  to  eive  in  evidence  for  the  king  as  well 
concerning  the  value  as  the  tenure ;  and  his  office  was  also  to 
survey  the  lands  of  the  ward,  after  the  office  found,  and  to 
rate  it.  He  did  likewise  assign  the  king's  widows  their 
dowers ;  and  receive  all  the  rents  of  wards'  lands  within  his 
circuit,  which  he  answered  to  the  receiver  of  the  court  This 
office  was  wholly  taken  away  by  the  operation  of  stat  12  Car.  2. 
c.  24.  abolishing  tenures. 

FEODATARY,  or  FE UD ATARY.  The  tenant  who 
held  his  estate  by  feodal  service ;  and  grantees,  to  whom  lands 
in  feud  or  fee  were  granted  by  a  superior  lord,  were  sometimes 
called  homagers;  and  in  some  writings  are  termed  vassals, 
feuds,  and  feodataries.     See  tit.  Tenures,  I. 

FEODUM.     SeeFeod. 

FEODUM  MILITIS.  A  knight's  fee :  feodum  laicum,  a 
lay-fee,  or  land  held  in  fee  of  a  lay-lord.  Kennefs  Gloss.  See 
tit.  Tenures. 

FEOFFMENT,  feoffamentum,  from  the  verb  feoffare; 
donatio  feudi7\  A  gift  or  grant  of  any  manors,  messuages, 
lands  or  tenements,  to  another  in  fee,  to  him  and  his  heixi 
for  ever,  by  the  delivery  of  seisin  and  posssesion  of  the  thing 
given  or  granted.  In  every  feoffinent,  the  giver  or  grantor  is 
called  the  feoffor,  and  he  that  receives  by  virtue  thereof  is  the 
feoffee.  Littleton  says,  the  proper  difference  between  a  feoffinr 
and  a  donor  is  that  the  one  gives  in  fee-simple,  the  other  in 
fee-tail.     Litt,  lib.  1 .  cap.  6. 

Blackstone  (2  Com.  899.)  defines  feoffinent  to  be  the  rift  of 
any  corporeal  hereditament  to  another.  The  deed  of  fec^nent 
is  our  most  ancient  conveyance  of  lands ;  and  in  records  we 
often  find  fees  given  to  knights  under  the  phrases  of  de  veteri 
Jeoffamento,  and  de  novo  feoffamento;  the  first  whereof  were 
such  lands  as  were  given  or  granted  by  Kinff  Henry  I.  And 
the  others,  such  as  were  granted  after  the  death  cf  the  said 
king,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  At  oom« 
mon  law  the  usual  conveyance  was  by  feoffinent,  to  which 
delivery  (shortly  called  livery)  and  seisin  were  necessary,  the 
possession  being  thereby  given  to  the  feofiee ;  but  if  livery  and 
seisin  could  not  be  made,  by  reason  there  was  a  tenant  in  pos- 
session, the  reversion  was  granted,  and  the  particular  tenant 
attomied.  Co.  Lit.  9*  49*  A  feoffinent  is  said,  in  some 
respects,  to  excel  the  conveyance  by  fine  and  reooveiy;  it 
clearing  all  disseisins,  abatements,  intrusions,  and  other  wrongful 
estates,  which  no  other  conveyance  doth :  and  for  that  it  is  so 
solemnly  and  publicly  made  it  has  been  of  all  other  convey* 
ances  the  most  observed.  West.  Symb.  235 :  Plowd.  554.  See 
this  Diet  tits.  Conveyance,  Deed;  and  2  Comm.  c.  20:  Shep. 
Touchst.  c.  9*  &nd  the  notes  to  the  8vo.  edition,  179L 

This  conveyance  is  nqw  but  very  little  used ;  except  where 
no  consideration  passes,  as  is  the  case  of  trustees  of  lands  ibr 
a  corporation,  &c.  See  this  Diet,  tit  Lease  and  Rekasct  as  to 
conveyance  by  bodies  corporate.  It  is  still,  however,  a  formal, 
valid,  and  effectual  mode  of  conveyance :  but  has  been  of  late 
years  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  conveyance  by  lease 
and  release.  See  this  Diet  under  that  title;  as  also  tits. 
Bargain  and  Sale,  Conveyance,  Deed. 

It  wUl  be  found  useful  to  consider  the  learning  relating  to 
feoffinents  according  to  the  following  division : 

1.  Of  what  Things  a  Feoffment  may  be  made. 
II.  frho  nuNf  make  a  Feoffment^  and  how  it  is  to  be  made. 
III.  Of  the  different  KinJsqf  Livery ;  with  their  EfecU  and 
Operations. 

I.  A  feoffment  may  be  of  a  messuage,  land,  n^adow,  pas- 
ture, or  other  corporeal  hereditament,  and  of  a  moiety  or  fourth 
part  of  it ;  that  lies  in  livery.  The  deed  must  eontain  the 
words,  hsLve  granted,  bargained,  and  enfeoffed. 


FEOFFMENT,  II. 


A  feoffinent  may  be  made  of  lands  in  which  a  man  has  no 
fixed  estate ;  as,  if  he  has  twelve  acres  to  be  annually  assigned 
in  such  a  meadow ;  and  livery  in  any  acre,  which  he  has  at 
the  time  of  the  feoffinent,  is  sufficient.  Co.  Lit,  4.  a.  48.  6 : 
2  RoL  10.  L  40.  50. 

So,  if  a  feoffinent  be  of  fifty  acres  towards  the  north  in  such 
a  moor^  which  contains  100  acres,  livery  in  any  of  them  is 
sufikient.     2  Rol,  11.1.5:  Dyer,  372.  h. 

So,  if  two  manors  be  divided  aUemis  vicibus  between  par- 
ceners, either  may  make  a  feoffment  of  her  manor ;  and  the 
deed  ought  to  comprehend  both ;  and  she  shall  make  livety  in 
one  secundum  Jbrmam  chartce  this  year,  and  in  the  other  the 
next  year.     Co.  LiL  48.  b. 

But  a  feoffinent  cannot  be  made  of  a  thing  of  which  livery 
cannot  be  given ;  as,  of  incorporeal  inheritances,  rent,  advow- 
aon,  common^  &c.  2  Rol.  l.b.  20.  Though  it  be  an  advowson, 
See.  in  gross.     Coni.  11  H.  6.  4i:  Acc.2 Rol,  1.  L  21. 

So  a  feoffinent  of  lands,  which  are  uncertain  till  a  future 
act,  is  vdd :  for  livery  does  not  operate  in  futuro :  as,  if  A. 
agrees  by  indenture  to  convey  20/.  per  annum  in  land  to  such 
an  use,  and  20#.  per  annum  to  such  an  use,  and  makes  a  feoff- 
ment of  all  his  lands  to  the  uses  in  the  indenture ;  it  will  be 
▼otd  for  all  but  that  where  livery  was  made,  it  not  being 
4Mcertained  which  shall  be  to  one  use,  and  which  to  the  other. 
R.1  RoL  187. 

See  further  of  what  things  a  feoffment  may  be  made,  Com. 
Dig.  Feoffment  (A.  2.) :  Vm.  Ab.  Feoffment  (C.) 


II.  In  a  deed  of  feoffment,  there  must  be  a  good  feoffor,  that 
if,  one  able  to  grant  the  thine  conveyed  by  the  deed ;  a  feoffee 
.capable  to  take  it ;  and  a  thing  mntable,  and  granted  in  the 
manner  the  law  requireth.     Co.  jLii.  42.  49*  190. 

If  a  person  non  compos  makes  a  feoffment,  and  gives 
livery  himself,  that  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  good  to  bind 
himself,  so  that  he  can  by  no  process  or  plea  avoid  the  feoff- 
ment, and  restore  himself  to  the  possession ;  the  same  law  of 
^n  idiot ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  investiture  being  made 
before  the  pares  curias,  their  solemn  attestation  could  not  be 
defeated  by  the  person  himself,  because  it  is  presumed  they 
axe  competent  judges  of  the  ability  of  the  feoffor  to  make 
such  feofiment.  ^  RoL  Ab.2:  Co.  Lit.  247:  4  Co.  125.  a: 
Shaw.  ParL  Cases,  158 :  and  see  tit.  Idiots  and  Lunatics;  and 
jwrf,  IL 

But  if  an  infant  makes  a  feoffment,  and  makes  livery  him- 
self, this  shall  not  bind  him,  but  he  himself  may  avoid  it  by 
writ  of  dumfuU  infra  aslatem  ;  yet  the  feoffinent  of  the  infant 
is  not  void  in  itself,  as  well  because  he  is  allowed  to  contract 
for  his  benefit,  as  Uiat  there  ought  to  be  some  act  of  notoriety 
to  reistoxe  the  possession  to  him  equal  to  that  which  transferred 
it  from  him.  4  Co.  125:  2RoLAb.2:  8  Co.  42,  43.  Whit- 
tingkam's  case. 

Yet  if  an  infant  makes  a  feoffment,  and  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  make  a  livery,  that  is  void ;  so  if  a  person  nofi  compos  makes 
a  surrender  or  release,  this  is  void  in  law ;  so  if  he  makes  a 
letter  of  attorney  to  give  livery :  but  the  heir  at  law  after  the 
death  of  the  person  of  non-sane  memory,  or  idiot,  may  avoid 
his  feofiment ;  and  so  may  the  king  upon  an  office  found  of  his 
lunacy  during  his  life.  8  Co.  45 :  Co.  Lit.  247.  a* :  4  Co. 
125.  a. :  2  RoL  Ab.  2 :  Show.  Par.  Cases,  153. 

Tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feoffinent  in  fee ;  the  inheritance  of 
the  tail  is  not  given  to  the  feoffee  by  the  feofiment,  nor  is  he 
thereby  tenant  in  tail ;  for  none  shall  be  tenant  in  tail  but  he 
only  who  is  comprehended  in  the  gift  made  by  the  donor. 
But  it  gives  away  all  the  immediate  estate  the  feoffor  had. 
Plowd.  562 :  Hob.  335.  If  lessee  for  life  and  the  reversioner 
in  fee  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  by  deed,  each  gives  his  estate ; 
the  lessee  his  by  livery,  and  the  fee  from  him  in  remainder. 
6  Rep.  15 :  LiL  Abr.  609*  A  feoffment  was  made  habendum 
to  the  feofifee  and  his  heirs,  after  the  death  of  the  feoffor,  and 
livery  was  made :  yet  it  was  held  to  be  a  void  feofiment,  for 
an  estate  of  freehold  in  lands  cannot  begin  at  a  day  to  come : 

YOL.   I. 


but  where  a  lessor  made  a  lease  for  lives,  and  granted  the 
reversion  to  another  for  life,  whose  estate  for  life  was  to  be^n 
after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  the  other  lessees  for  life,  this 
was  adjudged  a  good  estate  in  reversion  for  life.  Hob.  171 : 
1  Nets.  Abr.  846. 

If  the  husband  alone  make  a  feofiment  of  his  wife's  land,  or 
of  both  their  lands,  his  wife  being  on  the  land  and  disagreeing 
to  it ;  this  will  be  good  against  all  persons  but  the  wife :  also 
so  it  is,  if  one  joint  tenant  make  a  deed  of  feofiment  of  the  whole 
land,  his  companion  being  then  upon  it;  or  if  a  man  disseise  me 
of  my  lands,  and  then  enfeoff  another  thereof,  whilst  I  am 
upon  the  land,  &c     Perk.  §  219,  220. 

Every  gift  or  feoffment  of  lands  made  by  fraud  or  mainte- 
nance, shall  be  void ;  and  the  disseisee,  notwithstanding  such 
alienation,  shall  recover  against  the  first  disseisor  his  land  and 
double  damages ;  provided  he  commence  his  suit  in  a  year  after 
the  disseissin,  and  that  the  feofibr  be  pernor  of  the  profits. 
Stat.  1  R.2.C.9:  see  stat.  11  H.  6.  c.  3. 

A  feoffment  being  a  common-law  conveyance,  and  executed 
by  livery,  makes  a  transmutation  of  estate ;  but  a  conveyance 
on  the  statute  of  uses,  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised,  &c.  makes 
only  a  transmutation  of  possession,  and  not  of  estate.  2  Lev. 
77:  Vent.  378.  A  feoffment  to  the  use  of  A.  for  life,  Uie 
remainder  to  B.;  if  A.  refuses  to  take  the  estate,  B.  shall  take 
presently,  because  the  whole  of  the  estate  is  out  of  the  feoffor 
by  livery ;  but  if  it  had  been  by  covenant  to  stand  seised,  he 
should  not  have  taken  till  after  the  death  of  A.,  but  it  would 
rest  in  the  covenantor,  who  shall  have  the  use  in  the  mean 
time.  2  Lev.  77 :  2  Leon.  Ca,  279*  Before  the  stat.  Westm.  1. 
if  a  man  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  without  declaring  any 
use,  it  should  have  been  to  the  use  of  the  feofiee ;  though  now 
by  that  statute,  where  no  consideration  or  declaration  of  use  is 
expressed,  it  shall  go  to  the  feoffor  himself.  2  Leon.  15,  16. 
If  I  convey  lands  by  feofiment,  which  I  have  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  to  J.  S.  and  his  heirs,  without  consideration ;  the 
use  will  be  void,  and  the  land  shall  return  aeain  to  me  and  my 
heirs  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  yet  if  I  dedare  the  use  to  me 
and  my  heirs,  or  upon  such  feoffment  reserve  a  rent  in  like 
manner,  it  shall  eo  to  my  heirs  at  the  common-law,  it  beine  a 
new  thing  divided  from  the  land.  Hob.  31:  Co.  Lit,  13.  231 : 
1  Rep.  100:  Dyer,  134.  Where  a  man  makes  a  feofiment, 
without  any  consideration;  by  that  the  estate  and  possession 
passes,  but  not  the  use,  which  shall  descend  to  his  heir. 

1  Leon,  182. 

A  feofiment  in  fee  is  made  to  the  use  of  such  persons,  and 
for  such  estates,  as  the  feoffor  shall  appoint  by  his  will,  or  to 
the  issue  of  his  last  will ;  by  operation  of  law  the  use  vests  in 
the  feoffor,  and  he  is  seised  of  a  qualified  fee,  viz.  until  he 
makes  his  will,  and  declares  the  uses;  and  after  the  will  is 
made,  it  is  only  directory,  for  nothing  passes  by  it  but  all  by 
the  feofiment.  6  Rep.  IS :  Moor,  567.  A  feoffinent  in  fee, 
upon  condition,  &c  was  inrolled,  but  no  livery  made ;  and  it 
was  adjudged  no  good  feoffment,  but  the  inrolment  shall 
conclude  the  person  to  say  that  it  was  not  his  deed.     PopA.  6: 

2  Nets.  Abr.  844.  If  a  bargain  and  sale  of  lands  be  not 
inrolled,  and  the  bargainer  deliver  livery  and  seisin  of  the 
lands  secundum  Jormam  chartoe,  &c.,  it  has  been  held  a  good 
feoffment.     1  And.  63. 

A  feoffment  in  fee  made  upon  condition  not  to  alien,  the 
condition  is  void,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  estate ;  but 
if  livery  is  had,  the  feofiment  will  be  good  against  the  feoffor : 
and  a  bond  with  condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  not  alien,  is 
said  to  be  good.  Co.  Lit.  206 :  Cro.  Jac.  5^6.  If  a  man  makes 
a  feoffment  of  lands  on  condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  give 
the  lands  to  the  feoffor,  and  his  wife  in  special  tail,  remainder 
to  the  heirs  of  the  feoffor,  and  he  dies  before  such  s^t  is  made, 
the  feoffee  ought  to  make  it  as  near  the  intent  of  the  condition 
as  may  be,  vtz.  to  the  wife  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  husband,  on  her 
body  begotten,  and  remainder  to  the  husband's  right  heirs.  In 
case  the  feoffor  and  his  wife  both  die,  the  feoffee  then  tboald 
3  Y 
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make  the  estate  to  the  issue,  and  heirs  of  the  hody  of  his  father 
and  mother  hegotten,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  hus- 
band or  father.     Co.  Lit.  219,  220. 

There  must  be  livery  of  seisin  in  all  feoffments,  and  gifts, 
&c.  where  a  corporeal  inheritance  or  freehold  doth  pass ;  and 
without  livery  the  deed  is  no  feoffment,  gift,  or  demise.  Lit, 
59:  8  Rep,  82.  But  a  freehold  may  pass  without  livery,  by 
the  statute  27  H,  8.  c.  10.  By  force  of  which  statute,  a  feoflf- 
ment  to  the  use  of  the  feoffor,  feoffee,  &c.  supplies  the  place  of 
livery  and  seisin.     Wood's  Inst.  239* 

But  no  deed  of  feoffment  is  good  to  pass  an  estate  without 
livery  of  seisin ;  and  if  either  of  the  parties  die  before  livery, 
the  feoffment  is  void.  PUmd.  214,  219.  Though  where  a 
feme  feoffor  made  a  feoffment  of  lands  with  livery  in  view, 
and  then  married  the  feoffee  before  the  livery  was  executed 
by  actual  entry ;  it  was  adjudged  the  livery  might  be  executed 
after  marriage,  the  feoffee  having  not  only  an  authority  to 
enter,  but  an  interest  passed  by  the  livery  in  view,  and  the 
woman  did  all  on  her  part  to  be  done.     1  Vent.  186. 

No  possession  short  of  twenty  years,  under  a  feoffment,  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  livery;  and  an  indorsement  on  a 
feoffment  in  the  hand-writing  of  an  attorney  empowered  to 
deliver  seisin,  was  held  not  to  be  evidence  of  livery.  Q  B.Sf  C. 
86*4. 

See  more  fully  who  may  make  a  feoff*ment,  and  to  whom, 
4  Co.  125:  8  Co.  42.  h. :  Bac.  Ahr.  Feoffment  (D.) :  Vin.  Abr. 
Feoffment  (E). 

III.  Livery  may  be  hj  deed;  or  in  law;  which  latter  is 
also  called  liverif  nfitkin  view. 

The  livery  in  deed,  is  the  actual  tradition  of  the  land,  and  is 
made  either  by  the  delivery  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  a  turf  of 
the  land,  or  some  other  thing,  in  the  name  of  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  contained  in  the  deed;  and  it  may  be  made  by 
words  only  without  the  deliver}'  of  any  thing;  as  if  the  feoffor 
being  upon  the  land,  or  at  the  door  of  the  house,  says  to  the 
feoffee,  ^'I  am  content  that  you  shoidd  enjoy  this  land  according 
to  the  deed ;  or  enter  into  this  house  or  land,  and  enjoy  it 
according  to  the  deed;"  this  is  a  good  livery  to  pass  the  freehold, 
because  m  all  these  cases  the  charter  of  feomnent  makes  the 
limitation  of  the  estate,  and  then  the  words  spoken  by  the 
feoffor  on  the  land  are  a  sufficient  indicium  to  the  people  pre- 
sent, to  determine  in  whom  the  freehold  resides  during  the 
extent  of  the  limitation;  besides,  the  words,  being  relative  to 
the  charter  of  feoffment,  plainly  denote  an  intention  to  enfeoff*. 
Co.  Lil.  48.  a.'.  9  Co.  187.  h.  Thorowgood^s  case:  6  Co.  26. 
Sharp's  case :  2  RoL  Ah.  7  .*  Cro.  Jac.  80.  contra. 

But  if  a  man  without  any  charter,  being  in  his  house,  says, 
''  I  here  demise  you  this  house,  as  long  as  I  live,  paying  20/L  per 
annum,"  this  passes  no  freehold,  but  only  an  estate  at  will ;  be- 
cause the  word  demise  denotes  only  the  extent  of  the  limitation 
of  the  estate  intended  to  be  conveyed:  but  bare  words  of 
limitation,  without  some  acts  or  words  to  discover  the  intention 
of  the  feoffor  to  deliver  over  the  possession,  are  not  sufficient  to 
convey  the  freehold;  for  if  a  charter  of  feoffment  be  made  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs,  this,  without  some  other  act  or  word  to 
give  the  possession,  only  passes  an  estate  at  will,  because  the 
act  of  delivery  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  the  charter ;  but 
besides  the  charter  of  feoffment,  there  must  be  some  act  or 
words  to  deliver  over  the  possession,  before  the  feoffee  can  enjoy 
it  pursuant  to  the  charter.  6  Co.  26:  2  Rd.  Ah.  7:  Co. 
Lit.  48 :  Cro.  Eliz.  482 :  9  Co.  138  :  Moor,  pL  682. 

Livery  in  deed  is  thus  performed. — The  feoffor,  lessor,  or 
his  attorney  (for  this  may  be  as  effectually  done  by  deputy  or 
attorney  as  by  the  principals  themselves  in  person),  come  to 
the  land,  or  to  the  house,  and  there  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses declare  the  contents  of  the  feofirnent  or  lease  on  which 
livery  is  to  be  made ;  and  then  the  feoffor,  if  it  be  of  land, 
doth  deliver  to  the  feoffee,  all  other  persons  being  out  of  the 
ground,  a  dod  or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough  there  growing,  with 
words  to  thid  efi*ect,  "  I  deliver  these  to  you  in  the  name  of 


seisin  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  contained  in  this  deed." 
But  if  it  be  of  a  house,  the  feoffor  must  take  the  ring  or  latdi 
of  the  door,  the  house  being  quite  empty,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
feoffee  in  the  same  form ;  and  then  the  feoffee  must  enter  akme 
and  shut  the  door,  and  then  open  it  and  let  in  the  olbeii. 
1  Inst.  48:   West.  Symh.  251. 

If  the  conveyance  or  feoffment  be  of  divers  lands,  lying 
scattered  in  one  and  the  same  county,  then  in  the  feoffor's 
possession,  livery  of  seisin  of  any  parcel,  in  the  name  ci  the 
rest,  sufficeth  for  all ;  but  if  they  be  in  several  counties  theie 
must  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are  counties.  Ut.  §  414. 
Also  if  the  lands  be  out  on  lease,  though  all  be  in  the  same 
county,  there  must  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are  tenants; 
because  no  livery  can  be  made  in  this  case  but  by  the  ocmsent 
of  the  particular  tenant ;  and  the  consent  of  one  will  not  bind 
the  rest.     Dy.  18. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  prudent  and  usual  to  indorse  the  livery 
of  seisin  on  the  back  of  the  deed ;  spediying  the  manner,  plaoe^ 
and  time,  of  making  it,  together  with  the  names  of  the  wit* 
nesses.     Co.  Lit.  48. 

A  man  may  either  give  or  receive  livery  in  deed  by  letter  of 
attorney ;  for  since  a  contract  is  no  more  than  the  consent  of 
a  man's  mind  to  a  thing,  where  that  consent  or  concturence 
appears,  it  were  unreasonable  to  oblige  each  person  to  be  pr&> 
sent  at  the  execution  of  the  contract,  since  it  may  as  well  be 
performed  by  any  other  person  delegated  for  that  purpose  hy 
the  parties  to  the  contract.     Co.  Lil.  52 :  2  RoL  Ah.  8. 

But  such  delegation,  or  authority  to  give  or  receive  liveiy, 
must  be  by  deed,  that  it  may  appear  to  the  court  that  the 
attorney  had  a  commission  to  represent  the  parties  that  are 
to  give  or  take  the  livery,  and  whether  the  authority  was  pur- 
sued.    Co.  Lit.  48.  h.  52.  a. 

If  a  man  be  disseised,  and  makes  a  deed  of  feoflTment,  and 
a  letter  of  attorney  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  land, 
and  afterwards  to  make  livery,  according  to  the  iaaa  of  the 
charter,  it  will  be  a  good  feofinient,  though  he  was  out  of 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  deed  ma£:  for  the  feofl^ 
ment  takes  effect  by  the  livery,  and  not  by  the  deed.  Co.  Lit. 
48.52. 

The  livery  within  view,  or  the  livery  in  law,  is  when  the 
feoffor  is  not  actually  on  the  land,  or  in  the  house,  but  being 
in  sight  of  it,  says  to  the  feoffee, ''  I  give  you  yonder  house,  or 
land;  go  and  enter  into  the  same,  and  take  possession  c^  it 
accordingly :"  this  sort  of  liveiy  seems  to  have  been  made  at 
first  only  at  the  courts  baron,  which  were  anciently  held  sub 
dio  (in  the  open  air),  in  some  open  part  of  the  manor,  from 
whence  a  general  survey  or  view  might  have  been  taken  of 
the  whole  manor,  and  the  pares  curia  easily  distinguished  that 
part  which  was  then  to  be  transferred.  PoUex.  47*  This  liveiy 
in  law  cannot  be  given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  ly 
the  parties  themselves.     1  List.  48. 

This  latter  sort  of  livery  also  is  not  perfect  to  carry  the  free- 
hold, till  an  actual  entry  made  by  the  feoffee,  because  the 
possession  is  not  actually  delivered  to  him,  but  only  a  licence 
or  power  given  him  by  the  feoffor  to  take  possession  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  if  either  the  feofffbr  or  feoffee  die  before  liveiy,  and 
entry  made  by  the  feoffee,  the  livery  within  the  view  becomes 
ineffectual  and  void ;  for  if  the  feoffor  dies  before  entry,  the 
feoffee  cannot  afterwards  enter,  because  then  the  land  imme- 
diately descends  upon  his  heir,  and  consequently  no  person  can 
take  possession  of  his  land  without  an  authority  delegated  from 
him  who  is  the  proprietor ;  nor  can  the  heir  of  the  feoffee 
enter,  because  he  is  not  the  person  to  whom  the  feoffor  intended 
to  convey  his  land,  nor  had  he  an  authority  from  the  feoffor 
to  take  possesion;  besides,  if  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  were 
admitted  to  take  possession  after  his  father's  death,  he  would 
come  in  as  purchaser,  whereas  he  was  mentioned  in  the  feofl^ 
ment  to  take  as  the  representative  of  his  ancestor,  whidi  he 
cannot  do,  since  the  estate  never  vested  in  his  ancestor.  Co. 
Lit.  48.  h.:  2  Rol.  Ah.  3.  7:  1  Vent.  186:  Moor,  85 1 
Pdlex.  48. 
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The  lively  within  view  may  be  made  of  lands  in  another 
ooimty  than  where  the  lands  lie,  because  the  translation  of  the 
feud  was  often  made  at  the  court-baron,  in  the  presence  of 
pares  curia;  and  these  courts  being  held  sub  dio,  the  pares 
oould  have  a  distinct  view  of  every  part  of  the  manor;  and 
therefore  were  proper  to  attest  this  sort  of  investiture,  though 
the  lands  were  in  a  different  county,  for,  notwithstanding  that, 
they  might  have  been  part  of  the  same  manor  for  which  the 
court  was  held.     Co.  Lit,  48«  6. 

This  ceremony  was  first  instituted,  that  the  pares  of  the 
county  might,  upon  any  dispute  relating  to  the  freehold,  deter- 
mine in  whom  it  was  lodged ;  and  from  thence  be  the  better 
enabled  to  determine  in  whom  the  right  was.  Hence,  therefore, 
it  is,  that  if  a  man  makes  a  feoffment,  or  lease  for  life,  to  com- 
mence in  fuiuro,  and  makes  livery  immediately,  the  livery  is 
void,  and  only  an  estate  at  will  passes  to  the  feoffee ;  for  the 
dengn  of  the  institution  would  fail,  if  such  liveiy  were  effec- 
tual to  pass  the  freehold;  for  it  would  be  no  evidence,  or 
notoriety  of  the  change  of  the  freehold,  if  after  the  liveiy 
made,  the  freehold  still  remained  in  the  feoffor;  the  use  of  the 
investiture  would  rather  create  than  prevent  the  uncertainty 
of  the  freehdd,  and  in  many  cases  would  put  men  to  fruitless 
troahle  and  expence  in  pursuit  of  their  right;  for  by  that 
means,  after  a  man  has  brought  his  praecipe  against  a  person, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  tenant  to  the  freehold,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded in  it  a  considerable  time,  the  writ  might  abate  by  the 
freehold's  vesting  in  another,  by  virtue  of  a  livery  made  before 
the  purchase  of  the  writ.  Another  reason  why  such  future 
interests  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  by  any  act  of  livery  was 
because  no  man  would  be  safe  in  his  purchase,  if  the  operation 
of  livery  might  create  an  estate,  to  commence  many  years  after 
the  livery  was  made ;  and  though  they  have  allowed  a  future 
interest,  to  commence  by  way  of  lease,  yet  that  had  no  such 
ill  effect  in  making  purchases  uncertain,  because  anciently  they 
were  under  the  power  of  the  freeholder,  who  by  recoveiy 
might  destroy  them ;  and  now,  unless  such  leases  are  made 
upon  good  considerations,  they  are  fraudulent  against  a  pur- 
diawr;  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  leases  at  great  dis- 
tances should  be  purchased  for  value.  Cra  EUz,  451 :  2  VeiU. 
204:  Co.  Lii.  217 :   5  Co.  9*.  b. 

Hence,  by  the  way,  we  may  account  why  a  fiieehold  in 
reversion  or  remainder  cannot  be  granted  in  fuiuro,  though 
there  no  livery  is  necessary  to  pass  it ;  as  where  A.  is  tenant 
for  life,  remainder  to  B.  in  fee ;  A.  makes  a  lease  for  years  to 
Cy  and  afterwards  grants  the  land  to  D.  habend*  from  Michael- 
mas next  ensuing,  for  life ;  this  grant  to  D.  was  adjudged  void, 
though  C.  attorned  to  it  after  Michaelmas,  because  sudi  future 
grants  create  an  uncertainty  of  the  freehold ;  and  the  tenant 
of  the  freehold  being  the  person  who  is  to  answer  the  straneer's 
pngcipe,  and  who  was  answerable  to  the  lord  for  their  services. 
It  were  unreasonable  to  permit  him  by  any  act  of  his  own  to 
prevent  or  delay  the  prosecution  of  their  right.  Cro.  EUz.  451 : 
2  Feni.  204:  Co.  Lit.  21?:  5  Co.  9*.  b.:  2  Co.  55.  Buck- 
Ur's  case:  2  And.  29:  Moor,  423:  Cro.  EUx.  450.  585: 
Hob.  170,  171 :  5  Co.  94:   1  Rol.  Rep.  26l. 

A  feoffinent  always  operates  to  pass  an  estate  either  by  right 
or  by  wrong.  By  right,  if  the  feoffor  be  lawfully  seised  of  the 
land  for  the  estate  which  he  conveys.  By  wrong,  if  he  be 
only  tenant  for  life,  or  years,  and  convey  the  whole  fee-simple 
to  the  prejudice  of  him  who  has  the  reversion  or  remainder, 
which  18  thereby  divested  and  turned  to  a  right.  But  a 
feofiinent  by  the  owner  of  a  particular  estate,  or  of  a  term,  is 
a  forfeiture  of  his  interest,  and  in  reversion  or  remainder  may 
immediately  enter  for  a  breach  of  the  condition,  which  the 
law  annexes  to  an  estate  for  life  or  for  years.  1  Inst.  215: 
and  see  tit.  Forfeiture. 

In  what  cases  livery  may  be  made  within  the  view,  see  Fin. 
Abr.  Feoffment  (M^     And  further,  as  to  the  different  kinds  of 
livery,  Bac.  Abr.  Feoffment  (A.) :  Com.  Di^.  Feoffment  (B.)  : 
Fin.  Abr.  Feoffment  (E.  F.) :  and  this  Diet*  tit  Liveiy  of 
Seisin. 


FEOFFOR  and  FEOFFEE.  Feoffor  is  he  that  mfeoffs 
or  makes  a  feoffment  to  another  of  lands  or  tenements  in  fee- 
simple.  Feoffee  is  he  who  is  enfeoffed  or  to  whom  the  feofi*- 
ment  is  so  made.     See  tit  Feoffment. 

FER^  NATURiE.  Beasts  and  birds  that  are  wild,  in 
opposition  to  the  tame ;  such  as  hares,  foxes,  wild  geese,  and 
the  like,  wherein  no  man  may  claim  a  property,  unless  under 
particular  circumstances,  as  where  they  are  confined,  or  made 
tame,  &c     See  tits.  Game,  Property. 

FERDELLA  Terras.  Ten  acres,  a  fardel-land.  Query  a 
yard  land :  but  see  Firgata  terra. 

FERDFARE,  from  the  Sax.  fyrd,  and/are,  iter.]  ^i^t- 
Jicatquietantittm  eundi  in  exercitum.    Fleta,  lib.  I.e.  47. 

FERDWIT,  Sax.  ferd,  exercitus,  and  mite,  pc&na.]  Was 
used  for  being  quit  of  manslaughter,  committed  in  the  army. 
Fleta,  lib.  I.  It  is  rather  a  fine  imposed  on  persons  for  not 
going  forth  in  a  military  expedition ;  to  which  duty  all  persons, 
who  held  land,  were  in  necessity  obliged :  and  a  neglect  or 
omission  of  this  common  service  to  the  public  was  punished 
with  a  pecuniary  mulct  called  the  ferdwite.     Cornel. 

FERJ AL  DAYS,  dies  feriales,  ferias.']  According  to  the 
Latin  dictionary  are  holy  days;  but  in  the  stat  27  H.  6.  c.  5. 
ferial  days  are  taken  for  working  days ;  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  except  Sunday. 

FERLINGATA  (FERLINGUS  and  FERDLINGUS) 
TERRiB.  A  quarter  or  fourth  part  of  a  yard-land.  See 
tits.  Fardel  of  Land,  and  Fardingdeal 

FERM,^rma.J  A  house  and  land  let  by  lease,  &c.  See 
tit  Farm. 

FERMAR  Y,  from  the  Sax.yeorm^,  victus.]  Is  an  hospital ; 
and  we  read  of  friars  of  the  Jirmary. 

FERMI  SON  A.  The  winter  season  of  killing  deer;  as 
tempus  pinguedinis  is  the  summer  season. 

FERN.  By  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c  80.  §  17.  persons  mali- 
ciously setting  fire  to  any  fern,  heath,  gorze,  or  furse,  wher- 
ever growing,  are  declared  guilty  of  fdony,  and  may  be  trans- 
port^ for  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  and  whipped. 

FERNIGO.  A  piece  of  waste  ground  where  fern  grows. 
Cartular.  Abbal.  Glaston.  MS. 

FERRAMEliTUM,ferramenta.2  The  iron  tools  or  in- 
struments of  a  milL  £t  reparare  ferramenta  ad  tres  carttcas, 
i.  e.  the  iron  work  of  three  ploughs.     Lib.  Nig.  Heref. 

FERRANDUS.  An  iron  colour  particularly  applied  to 
horses,  which  we  at  this  time  call  an  iron  grey. 

FERRET.  An  animal  orieinally  brought  from  Africa,  and 
sold  in  this  country.  Ferrets  nave  been  decided  to  be  auimals 
of  so  base  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  becoming  the  subject 
of  larceny.     See  C  C.  R.  850:  Russ.  153. 

Now  by  the  7  and  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  31.  stealing  any  beast  or 
bird  usually  kept  in  state  of  confinement,  and  not  the  subject 
of  larceny  at  common  law,  subjects  the  offender,  on  a  sum- 
mary conviction  before  a  magistrate,  to  a  penalty  of  20/.  over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  beast  or  bird  stolen ;  for  a  second 
conviction  twelve  months'  imprisonment  may  be  awarded ;  and 
if  it  take  place  before  two  magistrates,  they  may  order  such 
offender  to  be  whipped. 

FERRY.  A  liberty  by  prescription,  or  the  kind's  grant,  to 
have  a  boat  for  passage  upon  a  river,  for  carriage  of  horses  and 
men  for  reasonable  toll :  it  is  usually  to  cross  a  large  river. 
Terms  de  Ley.  A  ferry  is  no  more  than  a  common  highway; 
and  no  action  will  lie  for  one's  being  disturbed  in  his  passage, 
unless  he  alle^  some  particular  damage,  &c    3  Mod.  Rep.  294. 

A  ferry  is  in  respect  of  the  landing-place,  and  not  of  the 
water;  the  water  may  be  to  one,  and  the  ferry  to  another;  as 
it  is  of  ferries  on  the  Thames,  where  the  ferry  in  some  places 
belongs  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  the  mayor  of 
London  has  the  interest  a£  the  water ;  and  in  every  ferry,  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  water  ought  to  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  ferry,  or  otherwise  he  cannot  land  on  the  other  part. 
Savil,  11.  And  every  ferry  ought  to  have  expert  and  able 
ferry-men,  and  to  have  present  passage  and  reasonable  pay* 
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nient  for  the  passage.  And  it  is  requisito  to  have  one  who  has 
property  in  the  ferry,  and  not  to  allow  every  fisherman  to  carry 
and  to  re-carry  at  their  pleasure,  for  divers  inconveniences ; 
and  especially  when  a  place  is  between  the  divisions  of  the  two 
counties,  any  felon  may  be  conveyed  from  one  county  to  an- 
other, secretly,  without  any  notice.     Sat;.  14. 

If  a  ferry  is  erected  on  a  river,  so  near  another  ancient  ferry 
as  to  draw  away  its  custom,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  the  owner  of  the 
old  one.  For  where  there  is  a  ferry  by  prescription,  the  owner  is 
bound  to  keep  it  always  in  repair  and  readiness,  for  the  use  of 
all  the  king's  subjects;  otherwise  he  may  be  grievously 
amerced.  2  RoL  Ab.  140.  It  would  be  extremely  hard  if  a 
new  ferry  were  suffered  to  share  his  profits,  which  does  not  also 
share  his  burthen.     3  Comm.  219' 

A  fenyman,  if  it  be  on  salt  water,  ought  to  be  privileged 
from  being  pressed  as  a  soldier,  or  otherwise.     SaviL  11.  14. 

Owner  of  a  ferry  cannot  suppress  that,  and  put  up  a  bridge 
in  its  place  without  licence,  and  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  ;  per 
Hull,  Ch.  J.  Show.  243.  257:  Carl.  193:  1  Salk.  12. 

If  a  ferry  be  granted  at  this  day,  he  that  accepts  such  grant 
is  bound  to  keep  a  boat  for  the  public  good ;  per  Holt,  Ch.  J. 
Show,  257. 

Custom  for  the  inhabitants  to  be  discharged  of  toll,  may 
have  a  reasonable  beginning  by  agreement,  as  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  might  be  at  the  charge  of  procuring  the 
grant,  and  in  consideration  thereof  one  man  to  find  the  boat, 
and  take  toll ;  and  the  inhabitants  to  pay  none«     Show.  257* 

A  common  ferry  was  for  all  passengers  paying  toll,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  A.  were  toll  free.  An  inhabitant  of  A.  may 
bring  an  action  for  takinff  toU,  but  not  for  neglecting  to  keep 
up  the  ferry ;  because  the  former  is  a  private  right,  but  the 
latter  a  public.  But  he  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  not 
passing ;  for  so,  any  other  subject  might  bring  an  action,  which 
would  be  endless ;  but  the  taking  toll  was  a  special  damage, 
and  without  special  damage  he  can  only  indict,  or  bring  infor- 
mation.    1  Salk.  12. 

An  exclusive  right  to  a  ferry  from  A.  to  B.  does  not  prevent 
persons  going  by  any  other  boat  from  A.  directly  to  C,  though 
it  lie  near  to  B.,  provided  this  be  not  done  fraudulently,  and  as 
a  pretence  for  avoiding  the  regular  ferry.     4  Term  Rep.  666. 

The  not  keeping  up  a  ferry  has  been  held  to  be  indictable. 
See  tit.  Bridge. 

FERSPEKEN.    To  speak  suddenly.    Leg.  H.  1.  c.  61. 

FESTA  IN  CAPPIS.  Were  some  grand  holy  days,  on 
which  the  whole  choirs  and  cathedrals  wore  caps.  Vita  Abbat, 
St.  Alban,  p.  80.  83. 

FESTINGMEN.  The  S9x.Jestinman  signifies  a  surety  or 
pledge ;  and  to  be  free  of  festingmen,  was  probably  to  be  free 
of  frank-pledge,  and  not  bound  for  any  man's  forthcoming  who 
should  transflp'ess  the  law.     Man.  Ang.  torn.  1.  p.  123. 

FESTING-PENNY.  Earnest  given  to  servants  when 
hired  or  retained  in  service,  so  called  in  some  northern  parts  of 
England,  from  the  Sax.  festnian,  to  fasten,  or  confirm. 

FESTUM.  A  feast.  Feslum  S.  MichaeUs,  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael,  &c 

FESTUM  STULTORUM.  The  feast  of  fools.  See 
Caput  anni. 

FETTERS.  When  a  prisoner  for  felony  is  unruly,  or 
makes  any  altempt  to  escape,  it  is  lawful  for  the  gaoler  to 
hamper  him  with  iroas  in  order  to  restrain  his  violence,  or 
prevent  him  from  escaping ;  but  a  gaoler  ought  not  to  do  this 
unless  he  has  a  just  reason  to  fear  that  the  prisoner  will  escape, 
or  unless  he  apprehends  any  danger  from  the  violence  of  his 
conduct ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  common  practice  of  gaolers 
to  put  fetters  on  a  prisoner  committed  for  felony,  it  seems 
altogether  unwarrantable,  and  contrary  to  the  mildness 
and  humanity  of  the  laws  of  England,  by  which  gaolers  are 
forbid  to  put  their  prisoners  to  any  pain  or  torment*  See 
Co.  P.  C.  34.  Cuslodes  gaolarum  pcenam  sibi  commissio  non 
augeant,  nee  eat  torqueant  vel  redimant  sed  anni  scevitid  remold 
pietaieque  adhibitd  judicia  debit e  exequantur.    Fid.  lib.  1.  c.  26. 


So  the  Mirror  of  Justices,  c.  5.  81.  n.  54.  says — **  It  is  an  abuse 
that  prisoners  should  be  charged  with  irons,  or  put  to  any  pain, 
before  they  be  attainted  of  felony."  Lord  Coke  also,  in  his 
comment  on  the  statute  of  Westminster,  2  C  II.  is  express, 
that  by  the  common  law  it  might  not  be  done.  2  Insi.  381 : 
1  Hale,  601.  note  (a.). 

And  it  is  laid  down  in  our  ancient  books,  that  the  prisoner, 
though  under  an  indictment  of  the  highest  nature,  must  be 
brought  to  the  bar  to  be  arraigned  without  irons,  or  any 
manner  of  shackles  or  bonds,  unless  there  be  evident  danger  of 
an  escape,  and  then  he  may  be  secured  with  irons ;  but  yet  in 
Layer's  case,  A.  D.  1722,  a  difference  was  taken  between  the 
time  of  arraignment  and  the  time  of  trial;  and  accordingly  the 
prisoner  stood  at  the  bar  in  chains  during  the  time  of  his 
arraignment.  State  Trials,  VI.  230:  4  Comm.  323.  The 
distinction  there  taken  was  adopted  in  Wait^s  case,  1  Leach, 
Cr.  C.  36. 

When  an  arrest  is  made  on  suspicion,  the  prisoner  is  not  to 
be  handcuffed,  unless  he  has  attempted  to  escape,  or  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  his  escaping.     6  D.  Sf  R,  623. 

By  the  4  G.  4.  e.  64.  §  10.  rule  12.  no  prisoner  shall  be  put 
in  irons  by  the  keeper  of  any  prison  except  in  case  of  urgent 
and  absolute  necessity,  and  then  not  for  longer  than  four  <&ys, 
without  an  order  in  writing  from  a  visiting  justice. 

FEU,  or  FEW.  A  free  and  gratuitous  right  to  lands, 
made  to  one  for  service  to  be  performed  by  him,  according  to 
the  proper  nature  thereof.     Scotch  Diet. 

FEU,  or  FEW-HOLDING.  Is  whereby  the  vassal  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  superior  a  sum  of  money  yearly.  <Sco^c4 
Diet. 

Though  the  Latin  word  feudum  was  used  to  denote  the 
feudal  holding  where  the  service  was  purely  military,  the  term 
feu  is  used  in  Scotland  in  contradistinction  to  ward^holding, 
the  military  tenure  of  that  country,  and  means  that  holding 
where  the  vassal,  in  place  of  military  services,  makes  a  return 
in  erain  or  in  monev*     Bell's  Scotch  Law  Diet. 

FEU,  or  FEW  ANNUALS.  The  rent  which  is  due  by 
the  reddendo  of  the  property  of  the  ground,  before  the  house 
was  built  within  burgh.     Scotch  Diet. 

FEUD  (Deadly.)     See  Deadly  Feud. 

FEUDAL  and  FEUDARY.  See  tits.  Feodal  and 
Feodaru, 

FEUDBOTE.  A  recompence  for  engaging  in  a  feud,  and 
the  damages  consequent ;  it  having  been  the  custom  in  ancient 
times  for  all  the  kindred  to  engage  in  their  kinsman's  quarreL 
Sax.  Diet. 

FEUDS.    See  tit.  Tenures,  1. 

FIAR.  In  Scotch  law,  in  opposition  to  life  renter;  the 
person  in  whom  the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested,  subject  to 
the  life  renter's  estate.    BelTs  Scotch  Law  Did. 

FIARS  PRICES.  The  prices  of  grain  in  the  different 
counties  of  Scotland,  fixed  yearly  by  the  respective  sheriffs  in 
the  month  of  February,  with  the  assistance  of  juries  ^  and  these 
regulate  the  prices  of  all  grain  stipulated  to  be  sold  at  the  fiar 
pnces :  and  also  all  cases  where  no  price  has  been  stipulated. 
Belts  Scotch  Law  Did. 

FIAT.  A  short  order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for  making 
out  and  allowing  certain  processes.  Sec 

FIAT  JUSTITIA.  On  a  petition  to  the  kmg,  for  his 
warrant  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parliament,  he  writes  on 
the  top  of  the  petition  ^t  justiiia,  and  then  the  writ  of  error 
is  made  out,  &c.  And  when  the  king  is  petitioned  to  redress  a 
wrong,  he  indorses  upon  the  petition,  *'  Let  right  be  done  the 
party."    Dyer,  885  :  Stamf.  Pra^rqg.  Reg.  22* 

FICTION  OF  LA^,  Jictio  juris.'^  A  suppodtion  of 
law,  that  a  thing  is  true,  without  inquinng  whether  it  be  so 
or  mot,  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of  truth  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  equity.  It  is  allowed  of  in  several  cases :  but  it 
must  be  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  law ;  not  what  is 
imaginable  in  the  conception  of  man  ;  and  Uiere  ought  to  be 
equity  and  possibility  in  every  legal  fiction.     There  are  many 
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of  these  fictions  in  civil  law ;  and  by  some  civilians  it  is  said 
to  be  an  assumption  of  law  upon  an  untruth,  for  a  truth  in 
aomethinffjposBible  to  be  done,  but  not  done.  Godolphin  and 
BarioL  The  seisin  of  the  conusee  in  a  fine  was  but  a  fiction 
in  our  law,  it  being  an  invented  form  of  conveyance  only. 

1  IaL  Abr*  610.  And  a  common  recovery  was  JicHo  Juris,  a 
formal  act  or  device  by  consent,  where  a  man  was  desirous  to 
cut  off*  an  estate-tail,  remainders,  &c.    10  Rep*  42. 

So  the  proceedings  in  Ejectment  are  founded  upon  a  series  of 
fictions.    See  that  tit. 

By  fiction  of  law  a  bond  made  beyond  sea  may  be  pleaded 
to  be  made  in  the  place  where  not  made,  to  wit,  in  Isungton, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  &c.  in  order  to  try  the  same  here ; 
without  which  such  trial  cannot  be  had.  Co,  LU,  261.  And 
to  it  is  in  some  other  cases :  but  the  law  oueht  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  fictions,  where  it  may  be  otherwise  really  satisfied: 
and  fictions  in  law  shall  not  be  carried  farther  than  the  reasons 
which  introduce  them  necessarily  require.     1  LiL  Abr,6lO: 

2  Hawk.  320. 

Fictions  of  law  shall  never  be  contradicted  so  as  to  defeat 
the  end  fcnr  which  they  were  invented,  but  for  every  other 
purpose  they  may  be  contradicted.    Cowp,  1 77* 

And  the  court  will  notice  legal  fictions  to  avoid  their  working 
injustice  by  afiTording  .ground  for  olnections  merely  technical, 
and  having  no  real  foundation.    10  Price,  154. 

FIDEM  MENTIRI.  la  when  a  tenant  doth  not  keep  that 
fealty  which  he  hath  sworn  to  the  lord.    Leg.  H.  I.e.  53. 

FIEF,  which  we  call  fee,  is  in  other  countries  the  contrary 
to  chattels:  in  Germany,  certain  districts  or  territories  are 
called  fiefs,  where  there  are  fiefs  of  the  empire.  See  this  Diet 
tit  Fee,  Tenure. 

FIERI  FACIAS.  A  judicial  writ  of  execution,  that  lies 
where  judgment  is  had  for  debt  or  damages  recovered  in 
the  king's  courts;  by  which  writ  the  sherin  is  commanded 
to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  defendant,  &c.  Old  Nat.  Br.  152.  See  this  Diet  tit 
ExeculioH. 

This  writ  and  a  levari  capias  were  the  only  writs  of  execu- 
tion at  common  law ;  except  in  actions  of  trespass,  in  which  a 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum  was  allowed.  It  is  called  a  Jieri 
facias,  because  the  words  of  the  writ,  directed  to  the  sheriff*, 
are  quod  fieri  facias  de  bonis  et  catalUs,  Sfc.,  and  from  these 
words  the  writ  takes  its  denomination.    Co.  IM.  290.  6. 

This  writ  is  to  be  sued  out  within  a  year  and  a  day  afler 
judgment ;  or  the  judgment  must  be  revived  by  scire  facias:  but 
if  9.  feri  facias  sued  in  time  be  not  executed,  a  second  ^m 
facias  or  elegit  may  be  sued  out;  and  it  is  said  some  years  tSteer, 
without  a  scire  facias,  provided  continuances  are  entered  from 
the  first  /L  fa.,  which  it  is  also  held  may  be  entered  after  the 
Becondf.  fa.  taken  out,  unless  a  rule  is  made  that  proceedings 
shall  stay,  &c.    Sid.  59 :  2  Nets.  Abr.  776. 

A  J^rt  facias  should  regularly  in  the  first  instance  issue  and 
be  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  venue  in 
the  action  is  laid;  and  after  being  returned  by  that  sheri^,  a 
testatum  writ  may  then  be  sued  out,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of 
another  county. 

As  a  feri  facias  is  a  judicial  writ,  it  must  (except  when 
issued  on  judgments  obtained  in  writs  of  inquiry  under  1  W.  4. 
je«#.2.  c.  7.  $  1.  or  for  costs  under  the  interpleader  act,  1  and^ 
W.  4.  c.  5S.  §  7.)  bear  teste  in  term  time ;  and  the  practice 
has  hitherto  been  when  sued  out  in  term,  to  teste  it  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term :  if  sued  out  in  vacation,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  [receding  term.  A  mistake  in  the  teste  may  be  amended. 
2  Burr.  1188. 

If  a  man  recover  a  debt  acainst  A.  B.,  and  levy  part  of  it  by 
feri  facias,  and  this  writ  is  returned,  yet  he  may  take  the 
body  in  execution  by  capias  for  the  rest  of  the  debt.  Rol.  Ab. 
904.  The  sheriff*  on  a  feri  facias  is  to  do  his  best  endeavours 
to  levy  the  money  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  defend- 
^t ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  inquire  after  his  goods,  &Q.  And 
the  plamtiiOr  may  inquire  and  search  if  he  can  find  any,  and 


give  notice  thereof  to  the  sheriff,  who  ex  officio  is  to  take  and 
sell  them  if  he  can,  or  if  not,  by  a  vmt  of  venditioni  exponas. 
2  Shep.  Abr.  ill. 

There  may  be  a  testatum  fieri  facias  into  Another  county, 
if  the  defendant  hath  not  goods  enough  in  the  county  where 
the  action  is  laid  to  satisfy  the  execution ;  and  ihe  feri  facias 
for  the  ground  of  the  testatum  may  be  returned  of  course  by 
the  attorneys,  as  originals  are.  2  Salk.  589.  If  all  ^  money 
is  not  levied  on  a  Jieri  facias,  the  writ  must  be  returned  before 
a  second  execution  can  be  issued ;  because  it  is  to  be  grounded 
on  the  first  writ,  by  reciting  that  all  the  money  was  not  levied. 
1  Salk.  818. 

If  an  execution  is  sued  onajifa.  and  the  defendant  dies 
before  it  is  executed,  it  may  be  served  on  the  defendant's 
goods  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  or  administrator.  Cro. 
Eliz.  181. 

So  if  a  party  die  within  the  year  and  day  after  judgment 
obtained  against  him,  a^  fa.  tested  befoie  the  death  (6  T.  R. 
368  I  lB,Sf  P.,  57 1.)  may  be  sued  out  against  his  goods  in  the 
hands  of  his  personal  representative.    2  Ld.  Rawn.  849. 

The  sale  or  assignment  by  the  sheriff  of  goocU  or  chattels  of 
the  defendant  taken  in  a  f.  fa.  conveys  an  indefeasible  title 
to  a  bond  fide  vendee ;  so  much  so,  that  if  the  writ  be  after« 
wards  vacated,  the  defendant  shall  not  be  restored  to  his 
goods.  1  M.  4-  S.  425 :  6  M.  Sf  S.  110.  But  if  the  writ 
were  void,  as  issuing  from  a  court  not  having  jurisdiction, 
or  if  the  goods  belong  to  a  stranger,  and  not  to  the  defendant^ 
the  sale  would  convey  no  nrojperty.    Wats.  Sheriff,  1 89. 

The  defendant,  insteaa  of  allowing  the  writ  to  be  executed 
on  his  goods,  may  pay  the  debt  and  costs  to  the  officer,  which 
will  be  held  a  good  payment  to  the  plaintiff.  2  Lev.  203 : 
Cro.  EL  504.  And  the  sheriff's  duty  on  a  f.  fa.  differs  from 
his  duty  on  a  ca.  sa.,  for  if  he  seize  and  sell  the  goods  under 
the  former  after  a  tender  of  the  debt  and  costs,  he  would,  it 
seems,  be  a  trespasser.    1  Keb.  655. 

See  further  this  Diet,  tits.  Sheriff,  Extent,  Execution. 

FIFTEENTHS.  A  tribute  or  imposition  of  money,  an- 
ciently laid  generallv  upon  cities,  boroughs,  &c  through  the 
whole  realm;  so  called,  because  it  amounted  to  a  fifteenth  part 
of  that  which  each  city  or  town  was  valued  at,  or  a '  fifteenth 
of  every  man's  personal  estate  according  to  a  reasonable  valua- 
tion. And  every  town  knew  what  was  a  fifteenth  part,  which 
was  always  the  same ;  whereas  a  subsidy  raised  on  every  par- 
ticular man's  lands  or  goods^  was  adjudged  uncertain ;  and  in 
that  regard  the  fifteenth  seems  to  have  been  a  rate  formerly 
laid  upon  every  town,  according  to  the  land  or  circuit  belong- 
ing to  it    Cambd.  Brit.  171. 

There  are  certain  rates  mentioned  in  Domesday,  for  levying 
this  tribute  yearly;  but  since,  though  the  rate  be  certain,  it  is 
not  to  be  levied  but  by  parliament  See  Coweli:  1  Com.  309, 
and  this  Diet  tit.  Taxes. 

FIGHTING  AND  QUARRELLING.  Is  prohibited  by 
statute,  in  a  church  or  church-yard,  &c.  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and  other  corporal  punishment  Stat.  5  and  6 
Ed.  6.  c.  4.     See  tit  Church. 

FIGHTWITE,  Sax.2  A  match  for  fighting,  or  making  a 
quarrel  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

FIGURES.  The  stat  6  G.  2.  c.  14.  allows  the  expressing 
numbers  by  figures  in  all  writs,  &c.  pleadings,  rules,  orders, 
and  indictments,  &c.  in  courts  of  justice,  as  have  been 
commonly  used  in  the  said  courts,  notwithstanding  any  thing 
in  the  stat  4  G.  2.  c.  26.  See  tits.  Amendment,' Error, 
Pleading, 

FILACER,  FILAZER,  or  FILIZER,  flizarius,  from 
Lat^/Km,  Fr.  fHe,filace,  a  thread.^  An  officer  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  so  called,  as  he  files  those  writs  whereon  he 
makes  out  process.  There  are  fourteen  of  those  filacers  in  their 
several  divisions  and  counties,  and  they  make  forth  all  writs 
and  processes  upon  original  writs,  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  as 
well  real  as  personal  and  mixed,  returnable  in  that  court ;  and 
in  actions  merely  personal,  where  the  defendants  are  returned 
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summoned,  they  make  out  pones  or  attachments ;  which  heing 
returned  and  executed,  if  the  defendant  appears  not,  they  make 
forth  a  distringas,  and  so  ad  injinilum,  or  until  he  doth  appear ; 
if  he  he  returned  ntV/t/,  then  process  of  capias  infinite,  &c. 
They  enter  all  appearances  and  special  hails,  upon  any  process 
made  hy  them :  and  make  the  first  scire  facias  on  special 
bails,  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  distringas  nuper  vicecomitem 
vel  haUivum,  and  all  supersedeas' s  upon  special  hail :  in  real 
actions,  writs  of  view,  of  grand  and  petit  cape,  of  fvilkermnn, 
&C.  also  writs  of  adjournment  of  a  term,  m  case  of  public 
disturbance,  &c. 

And  until  an  order  of  court,  14  Jac.  1.  they  entered  de- 
clarations, imparlances,  and  pleas,  and  made  out  writs  of 
execution,  and  divers  other  judicial  writs,  after  appearance: 
but  that  order  limited  their  proceedings  to  all  matters  before 
appearance,  and  the  prolhonotaries  to  all  after.  The  filacers 
of  the  Common  Pleas  have  been  officers  of  that  court  before 
the  Stat.  10  /f.  6.  c.  4.  wherein  they  are  mentioned :  and  in 
the  King's  Bench,  of  later  times  there  have  been  filacers  who 
make  out  process  upon  original  writs  retumaUe  in  that  court, 
on  actions  in  genend. 

Since  the  abolition  of  original  writs  and  processes  thereon  by 
the  2  W,  4.  c.  39*  the  only  writs  and  process  signed  by  the 
filacer  of  the  K.  B.,  who  is  also  the  exigenter  and  clerk  of  the 
outlawries,  are  those  issued  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
proceedings  in  replevin,  or  other  suits,  from  inferior  courts, 
and  in  ejectment  when  that  action  is  commenced  by  original, 
which  actions  are  not  afiTected  by  the  statute.  He  has  also 
the  signing  of  writs  of  exigent,  of  proclamation,  and  capias 
utlagattim  m  proceedings  to  outlawry. 

In  the  C.  P.  the  writs  of  summons,  distrin^,  capias,  and 
detainer,  allowed  by  the  above  act,  are  issued  by  the  filacer, 
and  in  the  Exchequer  by  the  clerk  of  the  pleas,  or  his  deputy, 
during  the  life  of  the  present  holder  of  that  office,  after 
whose  death  it  is  to  be  abolished.  2  and  3  W.  4,c.  110.  §  8. 
In  the  Exchequer  there  was  formerly  no  flacer,  and  as  a 

SlaintifiT  could  not  proceed  in  that  court  by  original  writ,  a 
efendant  could  not  be  outlawed ;  but  it  is  provided  by  the 
2  W.  4.  c.  39-  §  '^'  that  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  out- 
lawry and  detainer  upon  writs  of  summons  and  distringas 
returnable  in  the  Exchequer,  the  chief  baron  shall  appoint  from 
time  to  time  a  fit  person  holding  some  other  office  in  the  court 
to  execute  the  duties  of  a  filacer,  exigenter,  and  clerk  of  the 
outlawries.  By  the  2  and  3  fT.  4.  c.  1 10.  §  2.  the  filacer  is 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  five  principal  officers  of  the  plea  side 
of  the  court,  exclusive  of  the  derk  of  the  pleas. 

FILE,  Filacium.2  A  thread,  string,  or  wire,  upon  which 
writs,  and  other  exhibits  in  courts  and  offices  are  fastened  or 
filed,  for  the  more  safe  keeping  and  ready  turning  to  the  same. 

A  file  is  a  record  of  the  court ;  and  the  filing  of  process  of  a 
court  makes  it  a  record  of  it.  1  Lil.  112.  An  original  writ 
may  be  filed  after  judgment  given  in  the  cause,  if  sued  forth 
before ;  declarations,  &c.  are  to  be  filed ;  and  affidavits  must 
be  filed,  some  before  read  in  court,  and  some  presently  when 
read  in  court.  Ibid.  113.  Before  filing  a  record  removed  by 
certiorari,  the  justices  of  B.  R.  may  refuse  to  receive  it,  if  it 
appears  to  be  for  delay,  &c.,  and  remand  it  back  for  the  expe- 
dition of  justice;  but  if  the  certiorari  be  once  filed,  the  pro- 
ceedings below  cannot  be  revived.  An  indictment,  &c.  can- 
not be  amended  after  filed.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Certiorari^ 
Amendment. 

FIELD  ALE,  or  FILKDALE.  A  kind  of  drinking  in 
the  field,  by  bailiffs  of  hundreds;  for  which  they  gathered 
money  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  to  which  they  be- 
longed: but  it  has  been  long  since  prohibited.  Bract. 
4  Inst.  307. 

FILICETUM.    A  ferny  ground.     Co.  Lit,  4. 

FILIOLUS.  Is  properly  a  little  son;  a  godson.  Dugd. 
Warwicksk.  697- 

FILUM  AQIJJE.  The  thread  or  middle  of  the  stream  where 
a  river  parts  two  lordships.     Et  habeant  istas  buttas  usque  ad 


filum  aque  prwdictw.  Man.  AngL  torn,  l.f,  390.  File  du 
mer,  the  high  tide  of  the  sea.  i^.  Pari  1 1 .  If .  4.  It  is  alto 
the  middle  of  any  river  or  stream  which  divides  counties,  town- 
ships, parishes,  manors,  liberties.  Sec 

FINDERS.  Mentioned  in  several  ancient  statutes,  seem 
to  be  the  same  with  those  which  we  now  call  searchers,  who 
are  employed  for  the  discovery  of  goods  imported,  or  exported, 
without  paying  custom.     See  tit.  Customs. 

FINE  OF  LANDS. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  this  head  of  the  law  by 
the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  74.  questions  may  still  arise  upon  tlie 
validity  and  effect  of  fines  levied  previous  to  that  statute.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  retain  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  information  which  was  communicated  under  the  pie- 
sent  title  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work. 

The  law  on  this  subject,  of  itself  very  extensive,  was  also 
closely  implicated  with  that  of  Recoveries,  A  dc^nitkm  of 
both  terms  is  therefore  here  given,  with  some  idea  of  the  dis- 
tinct nature  of  those  assurances.  See  further  this  Diet  tit. 
Recovery,  for  what  relates  exclusively  thereta 

A  Fine,  Finis,  or  Finalis  Concordia  ;  firom  the  words  with 
which  it  b^an,  and  also  from  its  effect  in  putting  a  final  end 
to  all  suits  and  contentions.  A  solemn  amicable  agreement 
or  composition  of  a  suit  (whether  that  suit  were  rod  or  fic- 
titious), made  between  the  demandant  and  tenant,  with  the 
consent  of  the  judges ;  and  enrolled  among  the  records  of  the 
court  where  the  suit  was  commenced;  by  which  agreement 
freehold  property  might  be  transferred,  settled,  and  limited. 
See  Cruise  on  Fines,  1st  ed.  4.  89.  92. 

Shepherd  says,  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  "  final  agreonent 
or  conveyance  upon  record  for  ihe  settling  and  securing  of 
lands  and  tenements  ;**  and  so  it  is  designated  by  some  to  be, 
**  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  king's  court,  of  the  1^  or  other 
things  to  be  his  right  that  doth  complain  :**  and  by  ochen  "a 
covenant  made  between  parties  and  recorded  by  the  justices:" 
and  by  others  *'  a  friendly,  real,  and  final  agreement  amoi^ 
parties,  concerning  any  land,  or  rent^  or  other  thing  wheieof 
any  suit  or  writ  is  hanging  between  them  in  any  court:"  and 
by  others  more  fully  '^  an  instrument  of  record  of  an  agree- 
ment concerning  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments;  dulj 
made  by  the  king's  licence,  and  acknowledged  by  the  parties  to 
the  same,  upon  a  writ  of  covenant,  writ  of  right,  or  such  like, 
before  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  or  others  thereunto 
authorised,  and  engrossed  of  record  in  the  same  court ;  to  end 
all  controversies  thereof,  both  between  themselves  which  be 
parties  and  privies  to  the  same,  and  all  strangers  not  suing  or 
claiming  in  due  time."  Shep.  Touchsi.  c.  3.  and  the  authori- 
ties there  cited. 

The  most  distinguishable  properties  of  a  fine  were,  1.  The 
extinguishing  dormant  titles  by  barring  strangers ;  unless  they 
claimed  within  five  years.  2.  Barring  the  issue  in  tail  imme- 
diately. QBut  not  barring  the  remainders  or  reversions,  which 
depend  on  the  estate-tail  barred ;  except  where  the  tenant  in 
tail  had  the  immediate  reversion  in  fee  in  himself.  See  Cruin 
on  Fines,  Sd  edit.  176:  1  Show.  370 :  1  Salk.  33S :  4  Mod.  1.] 
3.  Binding  femes  covert,  see  post,  IV. — These  constituted  the 
peculiar  qualities  on  account  of  which  a  fine  was  most  usually, 
if  not  always,  resorted  to,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
common  assurances  of  the  realm ;  being  in  fact  a  fictitious 
proceeding  to  transfer  or  secure  real  property  by  a  mode 
more  efficacious  than  ordinary  conveyances.  1  InsL  ISl-  a 
note  1, 2. 

Fines  being  agreements  solemnly  made  in  the  king's  courts 
were  deemed  to  be  of  equal  notoriety  with  judgments  in  writs 
of  right ;  and  therefore  the  common  law  allowed  them  to  hsfe 
the  same  quality  of  barring  all  who  should  not  claim  within  a 
year  and  a  day.  See  Plowd.  357-  Hence  we  may  prohihly 
date  the  origin  and  frequent  use  of  fines  as  feigned  proceedings 
But  this  puissance  of  a  fine  was  taken  away  by  the  34  iSi  5. 
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c.  16.  and  this  statute  continued  in  force  till  the  1  Ric.  3.  c.  7- 
and  4  H,  7*  c.  24.  which  revived  the  ancient  law>  though  with 
some  change ;  proclamations  being  required  to  make  fines  more 
notorious^  and  the  time  for  claiming  being  enlarged^  from  a 
year  and  a  day  to  five  jears.  See  pok,  I.  The  force  of  fines 
on  the  rights  of  strangers  being  thus  regulated^  it  became  a 
common  practice  to  levy  them  merely  for  better  guarding  a 
title  against  claims^  which>  under  the  common  statutes  of 
limitation,  might  subsbt  with  a  right  of  entry  for  20  years, 
and  with  a  right  of  action  for  a  much  longer  time.  1  Inst, 
ubi  supra,  and  see  post. 

A  Kecovbby — in  its  most  extensive  sense  was  a  restitution 
to  a  former  right  by  the  solemn  judgment  of  a  court  of  iustice. 
In  its  general  acceptation  a  common  recovery  was  a  judgment 
in  a  fictitious  suit,  brought  against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold, 
obtained  in  consequence  of  a  default  made  by  the  person  who 
was  last  vouched  to  warranty  in  such  fictitious  suit.  Cruise  on 
Recoveries,  1.  120,  121.  137. 

The  common  recovery  used  for  assurance  of  land  was  nothing 
else  but  Jictio  juris,  or  a  certain  form  or  course  set  down  by 
law  to  be  observed  for  the  better  assuring  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments to  men,  wherein  there  was  a  demandant  who  was 
called  the  recoveror,  and  a  tenant  who  was  called  the  reooveree; 
and  one  that  was  called  (or  vouched)  to  warrant  upon  a  sup- 
posed warranty,  who  was  called  the  vouchee.  Shep.  Touchk. 
c.  3.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

Considered  as  a  legal  assurance  or  conveyance,  it  was  a 
fiction  of  law,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  destro3ring  that  spe- 
cies of  perpetuity  which  was  created  by  the  statute  de  donis 
(13  Ed.  1.  sU  1.  c  1.);  and  whereby  all  tenants  in  tail  were 
enabled,  by  pursuing  the  proper  form,  to  bar  their  estates- tail. 
10  Rep>  37.  And  not  only  this,  but  it  was  also  a  bar  to  all 
remainders  and  reversions  depending  on  such  estates-tail  so 
barred ;  and  to  all  charges  and  incumbrances  created  by  the 
persons  in  remainder  and  reversion.  1  Rep,  62.  But  a  com- 
mon recovery  did  not  bar  an  executory  devise  unless  the  exe- 
cutory devisee  came  in  as  a  vouchee.  Feame,  306 :  Pigoi,  134: 
Cro.  Jac.  590 :  Palm.  131.— And  by  stat.  12  //.  8.  c.  15.  no 
estate  held  by  statute-merchant,  staple,  or  elegit,  should  be 
avoided  by  means  of  a  feigpied  recovery. — And  see  also  this 
slat,  and  stat.  cf  Gloucester,  1  Ed.  I.  c.  11.  as  to  termors  for 
years. 

Distinctions.  Though  a  recovery,  generally  speaking, 
was  a  more  extensive  species  of  conveyance  than  a  fine,  to 
guard  an  estate  against  all  daims  and  incumbrances;  yet  the 
operation  of  each  was  not  seldom  necessary  in  aid  of  the  other. 
A  fine  was  therefore  often  levied  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
good  tenant  to  the  praecipe,  on  which  the  recovery  was  suffered: 
and  a  recovery  was  frequently  suffered  in  order  to  operate  as 
a  discontinuance  of  an  estate-tail,  for  the  purpose  of  barring 
remainders  or  reversions  depending  on  such  estates-tail ;  and 
thus  a  conveyance  by  fine  and  recovery,  if  unreversed,  barred 
all  the  world. 

A  fine  was  technically  said  to  be  levied — a  recovery  to  be 
suffered.  Good  writers,  however,  have  but  too  frequently  con- 
founded the  terms.     See  2  Comm.  357.  n. 

I.  Generally,  tf  the  Nature,  several  Kinds,  Effect,  and 
Operation,  of  a  Fine:  atul  of' Deeds  to  lead  or  declare 
the  Uses  of  a  Fine. 
II.  Of  what  Things  a  Fine  miglit  Jiave  been  levied. 

III.  By  whom,  ana  to  whom,  it  might  have  been  levied,  and 

see  post,  IV. 

IV.  Before  whom,  and  in  what  Manner,  it  might  have  been 

levied. 
V.  Who  were  barred  by  a  Fine,  and  who  not. 
VI.  Of  reversing  and  amending  Fines. 
VII.  the  Provisions  of  the  8  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  74.  relating  to 
Fines. 

I.  Under  this  head  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  1.  The 


nature  of  a  fine.     2.  Its  several  kinds.     3.  Its  force  and 
effect. 

1.  A  fine  was  sometimes  said  to  be  a  feofiment  of  record; 
Co.  Lit,  50 ;  though  it  might  with  more  accuracy  have  been 
called  an  aduiowle^ment  of  a  feoffment  on  record.  By  which 
is  to  be  understood,  that  it  had  at  least  the  same  force  and 
effect  with  a  feoffment,  in  the  conveying  and  assuring  of  lands ; 
though  it  was  one  of  those  methods  of  transferring  estates  of 
freehold  by  the  common  law,  in  which  livery  of  seisin  was  not 
necessary  to  be  actually  given,  the  supposition  and  acknow« 
ledgment  thereof  in  a  court  of  record,  however  fictitious 
inducing  an  equal  notoriety.  But,  more  particularly,  a  fine 
may  be  described  to  have  been  an  amicable  composition  or 
a^p'eement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the 
king  or  his  justices;  whereby  the  lands  in  question  became,  or 
were  acknowledged  to  be,  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties.  Co. 
Lit*  120.  In  its  original  it  was  founded  on  an  actual  suit  com* 
menced  at  law  for  recovery  of  possession  of  the  land  or  other  here- 
ditaments ;  and  the  possession  thus  gained  by  sudi  composition 
was  found  to  be  so  sure  and  effectual,  that  fictitious  actions  were 
commenced,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  same  security. 

Fines  were  of  equal  antiquity  wiUi  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
law  itself;  being  spoken  of  by  Glanvil.  L  8.  c.  \.  and  Bracion, 
L  5.  tr.  5.  c.  28.  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
as  things  then  well  known  and  long  established :  and  instances 
have  been  produced  of  them  even  prior  to  the  Norman  inva* 
sbn.  Plowd.  369.  So  that  the  stat.  18  Ed.  1.  called  modus 
levandi  Jines,  did  not  give  them  original,  but  only  declared 
and  regulated  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  levied,  and 
carried  on.     And  that  was  as  fdlows : — 

First.  The  party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be  conveyed  or 
assured  commenced  an  action  or  suit  at  law  against  the  other, 
generally  an  action  of  covenant  (though  a  fine  might  also  have 
been  levied  on  a  writ  of  mesne,  of  warrantia  chartas^  or  de  con^ 
suetudinibus  et  servitiis;  Finch  L.  278.) ;  by  suing  out  a  writ 
of  praecipe,  called  a  writ  of  covenant :  the  foundation  of  which 
was  a  supposed  agreement  or  covenant,  that  the  one  should 
convey  the  lands  to  the  other ;  on  the  breach  of  which  agree- 
ment the  action  was  brought  On  this  writ  there  was  due  to 
the  king  by  ancient  prerogative  a  primer  Jine,  or  a  noble  for 
every  five  marks  of  land  sued  for ;  that  was,  one-tenth  of  the 
annual  value.  2  Inst.  511.  The  suit  being  thus  commenced, 
then  followed^ 

Secondly.  The  licentia  concordandi,  or  leave  to  agree  the 
suit :  for,  as  soon  as  the  action  was  brought,  the  d^endant, 
knowing  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  was  supposed  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  and  accommodation  to  the  plaintiff,  who 
accepted  them;  but  having,  upon  suinff  out  the  writ,  given 
pledges  to  prosecute  his  suit,  which  he  endangered  if  he 
deserted  it  without  licence,  therefore  applied  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  make  the  matter  up.  This  leave  was  readily  granted; 
but  for  it  there  was  also  another  fine  due  to  the  king  by  his 
prerogative,  which  was  an  ancient  revenue  of  the  crown,  and 
was  allied  the  king's  silver,  or  sometimes  the  post  Jine,  with 
respect  to  the  primer  Jine  before-mentioned.  And  it  was 
as  much  as  the  primer  Jine,  and  half  as  much  more,  or  ten 
shillings  for  every  five  marks  of  land;  that  is,  three-twen- 
tieths of  the  supposed  annual  value.  5  Rep.  89 :  2  Inst.  511 : 
stat.  82  G.2.C.  14. 

Thirdly,  came  the  concord,  or  agreement  itself,  af^er  leave 
obtained  from  the  court.  This  was  usually  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  deforciants  (or  those  who  kept  the  other  out  of  pos- 
session) that  the  lands  in  question  were  the  right  of  the  com- 
plainant. And  from  this  acknowled^ent,  or  recognition  of 
right,  the  party  levying  the  fine  was  ouled  the  cognitor,  and  he 
to  whom  it  was  levied  the  cognizee.  This  acknowledgment 
must  have  been  made  either  openly  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  or  before  the  lord  chief  justice  of  that  court,  or  else 
before  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court ;  or  two  or  more  com- 
missioners in  the  country,  empowered  by  a  special  authority 
called  a  writ  of  dedimus  potestatem ;  which  judges  and  com- 
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inissioners  were  bound  by  stat.  18  £.  1.  #/.  4.  to  take  care  that 
the  cognizors  were  of  full  age>  sound  memory,  and  out  of 
prison.  If  there  were  any  feme  covert  amone  the  cognizors, 
she  was  privately  examined  whether  she  did  it  willingly  and 
freely,  or  by  compulsion  of  her  husband. 

The  concord  being  the  complete  fine,  it  was  adjudged  a  fine 
of  that  term  in  which  the  concord  was  made,  and  the  writ  of 
covenant  returnable.  1  Salk.  341.  A  concord  would  not  be 
of  any  thing  but  what  was  contained  in  the  writ  of  covenant : 
and  the  note  of  the  fine  remaining  with  the  chirographer,  it 
was  held,  principale  recordum,    S  Leon,  234. 

Though  one  concord  would  serve  for  lands  that  lay  in  divers 
counties,  yet  there  must  have  been  several  writs  of  covenant. 
3  Inst.  21 :  Dyer,  227.  A  concord  of  fine  might  have  had  an 
exception  of  part  of  the  things  mentioned  therein :  and  if 
more  acres  were  named  than  a  man  had  in  the  place,  or  were 
intended  to  be  passed,  no  more  should  pass  by  the  fine  than 
were  agreed  upon.     1  Lem.  81 :  3  Bulst.  317,  318. 

By  these  acts  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  fine  were  com- 
pleted :  and  if  the  cognizor  died  the  next  moment  after  the 
fine  was  acknowledged,  provided  it  were  subsequent  to  the  day 
on  which  the  writ  was  made  returnable,  still  the  fine  should 
be  carried  on  in  all  its  remaining  parts.  Comb.  71*  Of  which 
the  next  was — 

The  note  of  the  fine ;  which  was  only  an  abstract  of  the 
writ  of  covenant,  and  the  concord,  naming  the  parties,  the 
parcels  of  land,  and  the  agreement:  this  must  have  been 
enrolled  of  record  in  the  proper  office,  by  direction  of  stat. 
5  H.  4.  c.  14. 

The  fifth  part  was  the  fool  of  the  fine,  or  conclusion  of  it ; 
which  included  the  whole  matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day, 
year,  and  place,  and  before  whom  it  was  acknowledged  or 
levied.  Of  this  there  were  indentures  made  or  engrossed  at 
the  chirographer's  office,  and  delivered  to  the  cognizor  and 
the  cognizee,  usually  beginning  thus,  '*  Htec  estjinalis  con- 
cordia ;  This  is  the  final  agreement ;"  and  then  reciting  the 
whole  proceeding  at  length.  And  thus  the  fine  was  completely 
levied  at  common  law.    ' 

By  several  statutes,  still  more  solemnities  were  superadded, 
in  order  to  render  the  fine  more  universally  public,  and  less 
liable  to  be  levied  by  fraud  or  covin.  And  first,  by  stat. 
27  Ed.  I.e.  1.  the  note  of  the  fine  was  to  be  openly  read  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  two  several  days  in  one  week,  and 
during  such  reading  all  pleas  were  to  cease.  By  stat.  5  H.  4. 
c.  1 4 :  23  Eliz.  c.  3.  all  the  proceedings  on  fines,  either  at  the 
time  of  acknowledgment,  or  previous,  or  subsequent  thereto, 
were  to  be  enrolled  of  record  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
By  stat.  1  Ric.  3.  c  7.  ccmfirmed  and  enforced  with  some  alter- 
ations by  stat.  //.  7*  c  24.  (the  latter  act  superseding  the 
former),  the  fine,  after  engrossment^  was  to  be  openly  read 
and  proclaimed  in  court  (during  which  all  pleas  should  cease) 
sixteen  times:  viz.  four  times  in  the  term  in  which  it  was 
made,  and  four  times  in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  terms ; 
which  was  reduced  to  one  in  each  term  by  stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  2. 
and  these  proclamations  were  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  record. 
It  was  also  enacted  by  stat.  23  Eliz.  c.  3.  that  the  chirographer 
of  fines  should,  every  term,  write  out  a  table  of  the  fines 
levied  in  each  county  in  that  term,  and  affix  them  in  some 
open  part  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  all  the  next  term, 
and  also  deliver  the  contents  of  such  table  to  the  sheriff  of 
every  county,  who  should  at  the  next  assizes  fix  the  same  in 
some  open  place  in  the  court,  for  the  more  public  notoriety  of 
the  fine. 

2.  Fines  thus  levied  were  of  four  kinds : — 

First.  What,  in  law  French  was  called  a  fine  "sur  cogni' 
zance  de  droit,  come  ceo  que  il  ad  de  son  done  ;'*  or,  a  fine  upon 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  coffnizee,  as  that  which  he 
hath  of  the  gift  of  the  cognizor.  This  was  the  best  and 
surest  kind  of  fine,  for  thereby  the  deforciant,  in  order  to 
^^eep  his  covenant  with  the  plaintiff,  of  conveying  to  him  the 
lands  in  question^  and  at  the  same  time  to  avo^  Uie  formality 


of  an  actual  feofiment  and  livery,  acknowledged  in  court  a 
former  feoffment  or  gift  in  possession,  to  have  been  made  by 
him  to  the  plaintiff.  This  fine  was  therefore  said  to  be  a  feoff- 
ment of  record ;  the  livery,  thus  acknowledged  in  court,  being 
equivalent  to  an  actual  livery:  so  that  this  assurance  was 
rather  a  confession  of  a  former  conveyance,  than  a  conveyance 
thus  originally  made ;  for  the  deforciant,  or  cognizor,  acknow- 
ledged the  right  to  be  in  the  plaintifi^  or  cognizee,  as  that 
which  he  had  de  son  done  of  the  proper  gift  of  himself,  the 
cognizor. 

Secondly.  A  fine  "  sur  cognizance  de  droit  tantum,"  or,  upon 
acknowledgment  of  the  r^ht  merely ;  not  with  the  circum- 
stance of  a  preceding  gift  firom  the  cognizor.  This  was  com- 
monly used  to  pass  a  reversionary  interest,  which  was  in  the 
cognizor.  For  of  such  reversions  there  could  be  of  feoffment, 
or  donation  with  livery  su]^posed ;  as  the  possession  during  the 
particular  estate  belonged  to  a  third  person.  Moor,  629.  It 
was  worded  in  this  manner,  "  that  the  cognizor  acknowledges 
the  right  to  be  in  the  cognizee ;  and  grants  for  himself  and  nis 
heirs  that  the  reversion,  after  the  particular  estate  determines, 
shall  go  to  the  cognizee."     West.  Symb,  p*  2.  §  95. 

Thirdly.  A  fine  '*  sur  concessit,*'  was  where  the  cognizor, 
in  order  to  make  an  end  of  disputes,  though  he  acknowledged 
no  precedent  right,  yet  granted  to  the  cognizee  an  estate  de 
novo,  usually  for  life  or  years,  by  way  of  supposed  composition. 
And  this  might  be  done  reserving  a  rent,  or  the  like ;  for  it 
operated  as  a  new  grant.     West.  p.  2.  §  66. 

This  species  of  fine  might  have  been  levied  where  the  intent 
was  to  pass  several  mesne  particular  estates,  and  a  reversion  in 
fee  (2  W.  P.  Taunt.  84) ;  but  not  of  a  doubtful  estate  under 

the  description  of  *'  all  and  whatsoever  the  said hath  in 

the  premises : "  nor  could  two  operations,  as  that  of  a  fine  sur 
concessit  and  one  sttr  conusance  de  droits  be  combined  in  the 
same  fine.    2  W.  P.  Taunt.  198. 

FouHhly.  A  fine,  *'  sur  done  grant  et  retider,^  was  a  double 
fine,  comprehending  the  fine  sur  cognizance  de  droit  come  ceo, 
&c.,  and  the  fine  sur  concessit,  and  might  have  been  used  to 
create  particular  limitations  of  estate :  and  this  to  persons  who 
were  strangers,  or  not  named  in  the  writ  of  covenant ;  whereas 
the  fine  sur  cogfiizance  de  droit  come  ceo,  &c  conveyed  nothing 
but  an  absolute  estate^  either  of  inheritance  or  at  least  of  free- 
hold. Salk.  340.  In  this  last  species  of  fine,  the  cognizee, 
after  the  right  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  him,  granted  back 
again  or  rendered  to  the  cognizor,  or  perhaps  to  a  stranger, 
some  other  estate  in  the  premises.  But,  in  general,  the  first 
species  of  fine,  sur  cognizance  de  droit  come  ceo,  &c.  was  the 
most  used ;  as  it  conveyed  a  clear  and  absolute  freehold,  and 
gave  the  cognizee  a  seisin  in  law,  without  any  actual  liveiy ; 
and  was  therefore  called  a  fine  executed :  whereas  the  others 
were  but  executory.     See  post,  II. 

3.  The  force  and  effect  of  a  fine  principally  depended  on  the 
common  law  and  the  two  statutes,  4  H.  7*  c.  24.  and  32  H.  8. 
c.  36.  The  ancient  common-law,  with  respect  to  this  point, 
was  very  forcibly  declared  by  the  stat.  18  Ed.  1.  ^.  4.  in  these 
words,  '*  And  the  reason  why  such  solemnity  is  required  in 
passing  a  fine  is  this,  because  the  fine  is  so  high  a  bar,  and  of 
so  great  force,  and  of  a  nature  so  powerful  m  itself,  that  it 
precludes  not  only  those  which  are  parties  and  privies  to  the 
fine,  and  their  heirs,  but  all  other  persons  in  the  world,  who 
are  of  full  age,  out  of  prison,  of  sound  memory,  and  within  the 
four  seas,  the  day  of  the  fine  levied ;  unless  they  put  in  their 
claim  on  the  foot  of  the  fine  within  a  year  and  a  day."  But 
this  doctrine  of  barring  the  right  by  non-claim  was  abolished 
for  a  time  by  34  Ed.  S.  c.  16.,  which  admitted  persons  to  claim, 
and  falsify  a  fine,  at  any  indefinite  distance,  (Liit*  §  441.) ; 
whereby,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes  (2  Inst.  581,),  crest 
contention  arose,  and  few  men  were  sure  of  thdr  possessions, 
till  the  parliament  held  in  4  //.  7*  reformed  that  mischief,  and 
excellently  moderated  between  the  latitude  given  by  the  sta- 
tute, and  the  rigour  of  the  common  law.  For  the  statute  then 
made  (stat.  4  H.  7*  c.  241.)  restored  the  doctrine  of  non- 
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daim^  but  extended  the  time  of  claim.  By  that  statute  the 
right  of  all  straneers  whatsoever  was  barred^  unless  they  made 
daim^  by  way  m  action  or  lawful  entry,  not  within  one  year 
and  a  day,  as  by  the  common  law,  but  within  five  years  after 
proclamations  made:  except  feme-coverts,  infants,  prisoners, 
persons  beyond  the  seas,  and  such  as  were  not  of  whole  mind : 
who  had  five  years  allowed  to  them  and  their  heirs,  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  their  attaining  full  age,  recovering 
their  liberty,  returning  into  England,  or  being  restored  to  their 
right  mind. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention,  to  have  covertly,  by  this 
statute,  extended  fines  to  have  been  a  bar  of  estates-tail.  But 
doubts  having  arisen  whether  they  could,  by  mere  implication, 
be  adjudged  a  sufficient  bar,  which  they  were  expressly  declared 
not  to  be  by  the  statute  de  donis,  the  stat.  32  H.  8.  c.  36.  was 
thereupon  made ;  which  removed  all  difficulties,  by  declaring 
that  a  fine  levied  by  any  person  of  full  age,  to  whom,  or  to 
whose  ancestors,  lands  have  been  entailed,  should  be  a  per- 
petual bar  to  them  and  their  heirs  claiming  by  force  of  such 
entail:  unless  the  fine  were  levied  by  a  woman  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  of  lands  which  were,  by  the  gif^  of  him, 
or  his  ancestors,  assigned  to  her  in  tail  for  her  jointure ;  or 
of  lands  entail^  by  act  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  and 
whereof  the  reversion  belonged  to  the  crown.  See  stat, 
11  //.  7.  c.  20. 

From  this  view  of  the  common  law,  regulated  by  these 
statutes,  it  appears  that  a  fine  was  a  solemn  conveyance  on 
record  from  the  cognizor  to  the  cognizee ;  and  that  the  persons 
bound  by  a  fine  were  Parties^  Privies,  and  Strangers. 

The  parties  were  either  the  cognizors,  or  cognizees:  and 
these  were  immediately  concluded  by  the  fine,  and  barred  of 
any  latent  right  th^  might  have,  even  though  under  the 
l^al  impediment  of  coverture.  And  indeed,  as  this  was 
almost  the  only  act  that  a  Jeme  covert,  or  married  woman,  is 
permitted  by  law  to  do  (and  that  because  she  was  privately 
examined  as  to  her  voluntary  consent,  which  removed  the 
ceneral  susj^on  of  compulsion  by  her  husband),  it  was  there- 
lore  the  usual  and  almost  the  only  safe  method,  whereby  ^e 
ixnild  join  in  the  sale,  settlement,  or  incumbrance,  of  any  estate. 
Seefxw^,  IV. 

Tnough  a  wife  might  thus  join  her  husband  in  either  a  fine 
or  recovery  to  convey  her  own  estate  and  inheritance,  or  an 
estate  setded  upon  her  by  her  husband  as  her  jointure,  or  to 
convey  the  husband's  estates  discharged  of  dower  (see  Cruise, 
Piggot) ;  yet  if  a  jointress  after  her  husband's  death  levied  a 
fine  or  suffers  a  recovery  without  the  consent  of  the  heir,  or  the 
next  person  entitled  to  an  estate  of  inheritance,  the  fine  or 
recovery  was  void,  and  was  also  a  forfeiture  of  her  estate,  by 
stat.  11  H.  7-  C.20.    See  post.  III. 

Privies  to  a  fine  were  such  as  are  any  way  related  to  die  par- 
ties who  levied  the  fine,  and  claimed  under  them  by  any  right 
of  blood,  or  other  right  of  representation.  Such  were  the 
heirs  general  of  the  coenizor ;  the  issue  in  tail  since  the  statute 
of  H.  8;  the  vendee ;  the  devisee ;  and  aU  others  who  must  have 
made  tide  by  the  persons  who  levied  the  fine.  For  the  act  of 
the  ancestor  bound  the  heir,  and  the  act  of  the  principal  his 
substitute,  or  sudi  as  claimed  under  any  conveyance  made  by 
him  subsequent  to  the  fine  so  levied.     3  Rep.  87* 

Strangers  to  a  fine  were  all  other  persons  in  the  world, 
except  only  parties  and  privies.  And  these  were  ahso  bound  by 
a  fine,  unl^  within  five  years  after  proclamation  made  they 
interposed  their  claim ;  provided  they  were  under  no  legal  im- 
pediments, and  had  a  present  interest  in  the  estate.  The 
impediments,  as  has  before  been  said,  were  coverture,  infancy, 
imprisonmenty  insanity,  and  absence  beyond  sea ;  and  persons 
who  were  thus  incapacitated  to  prosecute  their  rights,  had 
&re  years  allowed  thera  to  put  in  their  claims  mer  such 
impediments  were  removed.  Persons  also  that  had  not  a  pre- 
sent, but  a  future  interest  only,  as  in  remainder  or  reversion, 
had  five  years  allowed  them  to  claim  in,  from  the  time  that 
such  right  accrued.    Co.  UU  372-    And  if  within  that  time 
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they  neglected  to  claim,  or  (by  the  stat.  4  Anne,  c*  16.)  if  they 
did  not  bring  an  action  to  try  the  right,  within  one  year  after 
making  such  claim,  and  prosecuted  the  same  with  effect,  all 
persons  whatsoever  were  barred  of  whatever  right  they  might 
have  had  by  force  of  the  statute  of  non-claim.  See  this  Diet, 
tit.  Claim. 

But,  in  order  to  make  a  fine  d  any  avail  at  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  parties  should  have  some  interest  or  estate  in 
the  lands  to  be  affected  by  it.  Else  it  were  possible  that  two 
strangers  by  a  mere  confederacy  might  defraud  the  owners  by 
levying  fines  of  their  lands ;  for  if  the  attempt  were  discovered, 
they  could  be  no  sufferers,  as  to  the  estate  in  question,  but  re- 
mained in  statu  quo;  whereas  if  a  tenant  for  life  levied  a  fine, 
it  was  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  his  estate  to  the  remainder-man 
or  reversioner,  if  claimed  in  proper  time.  Co.  Lit.  251.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  such  tenants  would  frequently 
run  so  great  a  hazard ;  but  if  they  did,  and  the  claim  was  not 
duly  made  within  five  years  after  their  re^ective  terms  expired, 
the  estate  was  for  ever  barred  by  it.  2  Lev.  52.  Yet  where 
a  stranger,  whose  presumption  could  not  thus  be  punished, 
officiously  interfered  in  an  estate  which  in  nowise  belonged  to 
him,  his  fine  was  of  no  effect :  and  might  at  any  time  have  been 
set  afflde  (unless  by  sudi  as  were  parties  or  privies  thereunto)  by 
pleading  that  ** partes  Jinis  nihU  habuerunt."  And  even  if  a 
tenant  tor  years,  who  had  only  a  chattel  interest  and  no  free- 
hold in  the  land,  levied  a  fine,  it  operated  nothing,  but  was 
liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  plea.  5  Rep.  123 :  Hard. 
401.  See  post,  VII.  Therefore,  when  a  lessee  for  years  was 
disposed  to  levy  a  fine,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  make  a  feoff- 
ment first,  to  displace  the  estate  of  the  reversioner,  and  create 
a  new  freehold  by  disseisin.  Hardr.  402 :  2  Ijsv,  52.  See 
this  Diet,  tit  Recovery. 

In  order  to  punish  criminally  such  as  thus  put  the  estate  of 
another  to  the  hazard,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  21  Jac.  1. 
c.  26.  made  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  acknowledge, 
or  procure  to  be  acknowledged,  any  fine,  recovery,  judgment, 
&c,  in  the  name  of  any  person  not  privy  or  consenting  to  the 
same.  And  although  that  statute  was  repealed  by  the  1  W.  4. 
c.  ^%.  the  ofienoe  was  l^  the  latter  act  declared  to  be  still  a 
felony,  and  punishable  by  transportation,  &c. 

Fines  were  also  divided  into  those  with  and  without 
proclamations;  one  with  proclamations  was  termed  a  fine 
according  to  the  statutes  1  jR.  3.  c.  7 :  4  H.  7*  o.  24.  And 
such  a  fine,  every  fine  that  was  pleaded  was  intended  Qsup« 
posed]]  t«  be,  if  it  were  not  shown  what  fine  it  was. 
3  Rep.  86. 

If  tenant  in  tail  levied  a  fine,  and  died  before  all  the  procla-^ 
mations  were  made,  though  the  right  of  the  estate-tail  de- 
scended upon  the  issue,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
ancestor,  yet  if  proclamations  were  made  afterwards,  such  right 
was  barred  by  the  fine,  by  die  statutes  4  H.  7*  c>  24 :  3  H.  8. 
c.  36 :  3  Rep.  84. 

The  fine  without  proclamations  was  called  ajine  at  the 
common  law,  being  levied  in  such  manner  as  was  used  before 
the  stat  4  H.  1.  c  24.  and  was  still  of  the  like  force  by  the 
common  law,  to  discontinue  the  estate  of  the  cognizor,  if  the 
fine  were  executed. 

A  fine  also  with  or  without  prodamadons  was  either  executed 
or  executory:  a  fine  executed  was  such  a  fine  as  of  its  own 
force  gave  present  possession  to  the  oognisee,  without  any  writ 
of  seism  to  enter  on  the  lands,  &c,  as  a  fine  sur  cognizance  de 
droit  come  ceo  ;  and  in  some  respects  a  fine  sur  release,  &a  was 
said  to  be  executed.  A  fine  executory  did  not  execute  the 
possession  in  the  cognisee,  without  entry  or  acdon,  but  required 
a  writ  of  seisin ;  as  the  fine  sur  conusance  de  droit  tantum,  &c. 
unless  the  party  were  in  possession  of  the  lands;  for,  if  he 
were  in  possession  at  the  dme  of  levying  the  fine,  there  need 
not  have  been  any  such  writ,  or  any  execudon  of  the  fine ;  and 
then  the  fine  would  enure  by  way  of  extinguishment  of  right, 
not  altering  the  estate  or  possession  of  the  oognisee,  however 
it  might  better  it  WesL  §  20. 
3z 
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Subsequent  to  the  statute  of  uses  (S7  H,  8.)>  writs  of  posses- 
sion were  never  sued  out  where  fines  were  levied  to  uses ;  for 
the  statute  executing  the  possession  to  the  use>  the  cognisee  was 
immediately  in  possession  without  attornment.  Booth,  250 : 
Pig.  49 :  Cruise,  59. 

Where  husband  and  wife  granted  to  trustees  an  estate,  of 
which  the  wife's  father  was  seised  in  fee-simple,  and  after- 
wards in  the  life  of  the  father  they  levied  a  fine  of  the  lands 
to  the  uses  of  the  settlement,  and  the  father  afterwards  died, 
leaving  the  wife  one  of  his  coheiresses,  her  moiety  of  the  estate 
became  subject  to  the  uses  of  the  settlement,  by  reason  of  the 
fine  as  an  estoppel  against  the  husband  and  wife  and  all  persons 
claiming  title  under  them.     2  B.  Sf  A,  240. 

Fines  were  likewise  single  or  double :  single,  where  an  estate 
was  granted  by  the  cognisor  to  the  cognisee,  and  nothing  was 
thereby  rendered  back  again  from  the  cognisee  to  the  cog- 
nisor. The  double  fine  was  that  which  contained  a  grant  or 
render  back  again  from  the  cognisee,  of  the  land  itself;  or  of 
some  rent,  common,  or  other  thing  out  of  it,  and  by  which 
remainders  were  limited,  &c.  West,  §  21.  30.  A  fine  was 
also  sometimes  called  a  double  fine,  when  the  lands  lay  in 
several  counties. 

Lands  that  were  bought  of  divers  persons  might  pass  by  one 
fine,  and  then  the  writ  of  covenant  must  have  been  brought 
by  all  the  vendees  against  all  the  vendors,  and  they  must  every 
one  of  them  have  warranted  for  himself  and  his  heirs ;  and 
such  a  fine  was  good.  Shep.  Toiichst.  c.  2.  p.  19*  And  such 
joint  fines  seemed  reasonable,  when  the  several  purchases  were 
of  small  value,  though  they  were  ex  ftralid.  See  WHs,  on 
Fines,  47.  Where  an  order  of  the  ^anceUor  is  inserted, 
authorizing  the  cursitor  to  stay  the  writ  when  there  was  more 
than  one  demandant  and  one  deforciant,  except  co-parceners, 
joint-tenants,  and  tenants  in  common.  It  afterwards  became 
the  practice  to  permit  two  separate  purchases  to  be  comprised 
in  one  fine,  on  an  afiidavit  that  the  value  of  them  together  did 
not  exceed  200/. 

The  first  kind  of  fine  sur  conuzance  de  droit  come  ceo,  &c. 
was  a  single  fine  levied  with  proclamations,  according  to  the 
Stat.  4  H.  7*  c.  24.  It  was,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  prin- 
cipal and  surest  kind  of  fine :  and  this  because  it  was  said  to 
be  executed,  as  it  gave  present  possession  (at  least  in  law)  to 
the  cognisee,  so  that  he  needed  no  writ  of  hah.fac.  seisinam,  or 
other  means  for  execution  thereof;  for  it  admitted  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lands,  of  which  the  fine  was  levied,  to  pass  by  the 
fine,  so  that  the  cognisee  might  enter,  and  the  estate  was  thereby 
in  him,  to  such  uses  as  were  declared  in  the  deed  to  lead  the 
uses  thereof:  but  if  it  was  not  declared  by  deed  to  what  use 
the  fine  was  levied,  such  fine  enured  to  the  use  of  the  cognisor 
that  levied  the  same.     2  Inst.  5  ]  S» 

A  fine  sur  conuzance  de  droit  come  ceo,  &c.  could  not  be 
levied  to  any  person  but  one  that  was  party  to  the  writ  of 
covenant ;  though  a  vouchee,  after  he  had  entered  into  the 
warranty  to  the  demandant,  it  is  said,  might  confess  the  action 
or  levy  a  fine  to  the  demandant,  for  he  was  then  supposed  to 
be  tenant  of  the  land,  though  not  a  party  to  the  writ ;  and  yet 
a  fine  levied  by  the  vouchee  to  a  stranger  was  void.  No 
single  fine  could  be  with  a  remainder  over  to  another  person 
not  contained  in  it ;  but  if  A.  levied  a  fine  to  B.  sur  conuzafice 
de  droit  come  ceo,  and  B.  by  the  same  concord  granted  back  the 
land  again  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  E.,  the  wife  of  A.,  for 
her  life,  remainder  to  A.  and  his  heirs:  this  was  a  good  fine. 
Piowd.  248,  249. 

The  second  sort  of  fine  sur  conuzance  de  droit  tantum  was 
said  to  be  a  fine  executory,  and  much  of  the  nature  of  a  fine 
sur  concessit;  though  most  commonly  made  use  of  to  pass  a  re- 
version,  it  was  also  sometimes  used  by  tenant  for  life,  to  make  a 
release  (in  nature  of  a  surrender)  to  him  in  reversion,  but  not 
by  the  word  surrender ;  for  it  was  said  a  particular  tenant,  as 
for  life,  &c  could  not  surrender  his  term  to  him  in  reversion 
by  fine;  but  he  might  grant  and  release  to  him  by  fine. 
Piowd.  268:  Difer,  216.    A  fine  upon  a  release,  &c.  should 


not  be  intended  to  be  to  any  other  use  but  to  him  to  whom  it 
was  levied.     3  Leon.  6*1. 

The  fine  sur  concessit,  used  to  grant  away  estates  for  life 
or  years,  was  also  executory,  so  that  the  cognisees  must  have 
entered,  or  had  a  writ  of  hab.  foe.  seisinam  to  obtain  posses- 
sion ;  if  the  parties  to  whom  the  estate  was  limited,  at  the  time 
of  levying  such  fine,  were  not  in  possession  of  the  thing  granted. 

The  fine  sur  done  grant  et  render  was  partly  executed  and 
partly  executory ;  and  as  to  the  first  part  of  it,  was  altogether 
of  the  same  nature  with  a  fine  sur  conuzance  de  droit  come  ceo  : 
but  as  to  the  second  part  containing  a  grant  and  render  back, 
it  was  taken  in  law  to  be  rather  a  private  conveyance  or  charter 
between  party  and  party,  and  not  as  a  writ  of  judgment  upon 
record :  and  this  render  was  sometimes  of  the  whole  estate,  and 
sometimes  of  a  particular  estate,  without  remainder  or  remain- 
ders over ;  or  of  the  reversion ;  and  sometimes  with  reservations 
of  rent  and  clause  of  distress,  and  grant  thereof  over  by  the 
same  fine.     5  Rep.  38. 

A.  B.  and  C.  D.  levied  a  fine  of  lands,  and  the  cognisee 
by  the  same  fine  rendered  back  the  land  to  A.  B.  in  tail, 
reserving  a  rent  to  himself,  &c. ;  the  rent  and  reveruon 
passed,  though  in  one  fine :  and  it  enured  as  several  fines. 
Cro.  Eliz.  727. 

A  grant  and  render  of  land  could  not  be  immediately  tit  priimo 
gradu  to  a  person  who  was  no  party  to  the  writ ;  but  medi^ 
ately,  or  in  secundo  gradu,  it  might.  3  B^»  5\^i  Bro*  108. 
The  fine  with  grant  and  render  differed  from  the  fine  sur 
conuzance  de  droit  come  ceo,  &c.,  as  that  must  have  been  levied 
of  the  land  in  the  original ;  but  the  grant  and  render  miffht  be 
of  another  thing  than  was  expressed  in  the  original :  though 
to  make  a  good  grant  and  render,  the  land  rendered  must  have 
passed  to  the  cognisee  by  the  fine ;  for  he  could  not  render  what 
he  had  not     3  Rep.  98.  510. 

A  man  might  not  by  this  fine  reserve  to  himself  a  less  estate 
by  way  of  remainder  than  the  fee :  and  the  render  of  a  rent  (if 
any)  must  have  been  to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  fine,  and  not 
to  a  stranger.  Dyer,  SS.691  2  Rep.  39.  To  make  a  lease 
for  years,  &c  by  fine  with  a  render,  the  lessee  must  have 
acknowledged  the  land  to  be  the  right  of  the  lessor  that  was 
seised  thereof:  and  then  such  lessor  granted  and  rendered  the 
same  back  again  to  the  lessee,  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
reserving  rent,  &c.,  and  this  was  a  good  fine :  but  if  the  lessor 
were  tenant  in  tail,  then,  to  bind  him,  he  and  the  lessee  ac- 
knowledged the  tenements  the  right  of  A.  B.,  who  rendered 
the  same  fine  to  lessee  for  years,  the  remainder  to  the  lessor  aAd 
his  heirs,  8ic.    44  Ed.  3.  c.  45 :  2  Leon.  206. 

AJine  and  render  was  a  conveyance  at  common  law,  and 
made  the  cognisor,  on  the  render  back,  a  new  purchaser ;  by 
which  lands  arising  on  the  part  of  the  mother  might  go  to  the 
heirs  on  the  part  of  the  father,  &c     1  Salk.  337. 

All  sorts  oif  fine  in  general  mieht  enure  as  a  confirmation  of 
a  former  estate,  which  was  defeasible  before.  1  Sand.  26l. 
So  a  fine  might  enure  by  way  of  extinguishment ;  therefore,  if 
tenant  in  tail  made  a  lease,  or  other  estate  to  A.,  and  after- 
wards levied  a  fine  to  B.,  the  lease,  or  other  estate,  should  be 
indefeasible;  for  his  right  during  such  former  estate  was 
extinct  by  the  fine.  R.  Jon.  60:  Cro.  Jac.  689-  See  this 
Diet.  tit.  Estates. 

When  a  fine  was  levied  by  a  person  who  had  no  estate  or 
seisin,  it  might  have  operated  as  an  estoppel,  and  excluded  him 
from  asserting  any  right  subsequently  acquired.  Thus  a  fine 
levied  by  a  person  who  afterwards  became  heir,  estof^ped  him 
from  claiming  as  heir,  although  a  release  by  deed,  while  he 
had  merely  a  hope  or  chance  of  succession,  would  not  have 
barred  his  title.  Hob.  45 :  1  Rol.  Ab.  482.  (S.)  pL2:  3T.R, 
365.  So  a  fine  levied  by  a  person  who  had  a  contingent  interest^ 
would  in  some  cases  W,  in  others  bind,  that  interest* 
PoUerf.  54. 

Of  deeds  to  lead  or  declare  tfie  uses  tfjines  (and  recover 
rtef).— If  a  fine  or  recovery  were  levied  or  suffered  without  any 
good  consideration,  and  without  any  uses  declared,  they,  like 
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other  conveyances,  enured  only  to  the  use  of  him  who  levied  or 
sufiered  them.  And  if  a  consideration  appeared^  yet  as  the 
most  usual  fine  sur  canuzance  de  droU  come  ceo,  &c  conveyed 
an  absolute  estate  without  any  limitations  to  the  cognisee^  and 
as  common  recoveries  did  the  same  to  the  recoveror^  these 
assurances  could  not  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  family 
settlements^  unless  their  force  and  effect  were  subjected  to  the 
direction  of  other  more  complicated  deeds^  wherem  particular 
uses  could  bemore  particularly  expressed.  If  the  deeds  were  made 
previous  to  the  fine  or  recovery^  they  were  called  deeds  to  lead 
the  uses ,  if  subsequent,  deeds  to  declare  them  ;  and  the  fine 
or  recovery  enured  to  the  uses  ^)ecified  in  such  deeds,  and  to  no 
other.  li(Mg,  45 :  2  WUs,  220.  If  a  fine  or  recovery  were  had 
without  any  previous  settlement,  and  a  deed  be  afterwards  made 
between  the  parties  declaring  the  uses  to  which  the  same  should 
be  applied,  this  was  equally  good  as  if  it  had  been  expressly 
levied  or  recovered  in  consequence  of  a  deed  directing  its  opera- 
tion to  these  particular  uses ;  for  by  stat.  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16. 
indentures  to  declare  the  uses  of  fines  and  recoveries  had  and 
suffered,  should  be  good  and  effectual  in  law,  and  the  fine  and 
recovery  should  enure  to  such  uses,  and  be  esteemed  to  be  only 
in  trust,  notwithstanding  any  doubts  that  had  arisen  on  the 
statute  of  frauds,  29  Car.  2.  c.  S.  to  the  contrary. 

One  person  could  not  declare  the  uses  of  a  fine  beyond  the 
extent  of  his  own  interest.  Thus  if  two  joint  tenants,  co- 
partners, or  tenants  in  common,  concurred  in  levying  a  tine, 
neither  of  them  singly  could  declare  the  uses  of  more  than  his 
share.  So  when  a  tenant  for  life  and  a  remainder-man  in  fee 
joined  In  a  fine,  a  declaration  of  use  by  one  of  them  would  not 
supply  the  want  of  a  similar  declaration  by  the  other ;  Doug, 
24 ;  and  the  estate  of  which  no  uses  had  been  declared  re- 
sulted to  its  owner. 

The  wife  alone  could  not  declare  the  uses  of  her  fine. 
2  Co.  57*  Neither  could  the  husband  against  her  consent, 
appearing  by  deed,  or  by  any  act  in  pais ;  but  they  might 
jointly  declare  the  uses. 

If  a  feme  covert  alone  declared  the  uses  of  a  fine  intended 
to  be  levied  by  husband  and  wife  of  her  land,  and  the  husband 
alone  declared  other  uses ;  it  was  held  that  both  declarations  ci 
uses  were  void,  and  the  use  should  follow  the  ownership  of  the 
lands ;  but  in  another  case  it  was  determined  that  the  uses  de- 
clared by  the  wife  were  void ;  and  the  uses  declared  by  the 
husband  good  only  against  himself,  during  the  coverture.  If 
husband  and  wife  levied  a  fine  of  the  lands  of  the  wife,  and  he 
alone  declared  the  uses,  this  should  bind  the  wife  if  her  dissent 
did  not  appear;  because  otherwise  it  should  be  intended  that 
die  did  consent.  2  Rep.  56.  59*  Though  there  was  a  variance 
between  a  deed  declaring  uses,  and  the  fine  levied ;  yet  if  no- 
thing appeared  to  the  contrary,  such  fine  by  construction  of  law 
should  be  to  the  uses  declared  in  the  deed,  and  which  was  evi- 
dence thereof;  and  where  a  fine  varied  from  a  former  descrip- 
tion, it  has  been  held  that  a  new  deed  made  after  would 
declare  the  uses  of  the  fine.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  insert  the  word  use  in  the  declaration  of  uses  of  fines ;  for 
any  words  which  showed  the  intent  of  the  parties  were  suffi- 
cient.    1  Ld.  Raym.  289,  290. 

II.  A  fine  might  have  been  levied  of  every  species  of  real 
property,  as  of  tLnouse,  or  messuage^  manor,  castle,  qffice,  rent, 
&C.;  and  of  every  thing,  whereof  a  prcecipe  quod  reddai  lay,  &c; 
or  of  any  thing  whereof  a  prascipe  quoa  Jaciat  lay,  as  customs, 
services,  &c. ;  or  whereof  a  praecipe  quod  pemditaif  or  prctcipe 
quod  teneat,  might  be  brought.    2  Inst.  518. 

So,  since  the  stat  32  H.  8.  c.  7«  (see  tit.  Tithes,)  they  might 
have  been  levied  of  rectories,  vicarages,  tithes,  pensions,  obla- 
tiooni;,  and  all  ecclesiastical  inheritances  made  temporaL  Of 
a  chantry.  So  of  a  seignory.  Of  all  services ;  as  homage, 
fealty,  &C.  West.  Of  common  of  pasture.  Ofacorody.  Of 
an  oike,  as  of  the  custody  of  a  forest.  Of  a  boilary.  Of  two 
poob  and  a  fishery  in  the  water  of  D.  Of  an  annuity.  See 
West.  Symb.  6, 7 :  Skep.  Touchst.  c.  2. 


So  also  of  a  share  in  the  New  River  water,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  so  much  land  covered  by  water ;  and  when  a  fine  and 
recovery  of  such  share  was  necessary,  in  regard  the  New  River 
runs  throuffh  the  several  counties  of  Hert^rd,  Middlesex,  and 
London,  there  must  have  been  three  several  fines  and  reco- 
veries.    2  P.  Wms.  128. 

Where  money  was  agreed  to  be  laid  out  in  lands  to  be  settled 
in  tail,  a  fine  could  not  be  levied  of  the  money,  but  a  decree 
of  a  court  of  eouity  bound  it,  as  much  as  a  fine  alone  could 
have  bound  the  land,  if  it  had  been  bought  and  settled.  1  P. 
Wms.  130:  2  Alk.^^S:  8  Aik.  44?:  1  Vez.  146:  and  see  1  P. 
Wms.  471.  485 :  1  Bro.  C.  R.  223. 

Fines  might  have  been  levied  of  all  things  in  esse,  tempore 
Jinis,  which  are  inheritable;  but  not  of  things  uncertain ;  or  of 
lands  held  in  tail  by  the  kind's  letters  patent;  of  land  re- 
strained from  sale  by  act  of  parfiament,  or  of  lands  in  right  of 
a  man's  wife,  without  the  wife,  &c  5  Rep.  225 :  West.  §  25. 
Or  of  common  without  number.     Cruise,  121. 

A  fine  miffht  have  been  levied  of  a  rent-charee,  or  of  a  chief 
rent ;  and  if  a  person  who  had  a  rent-charge  levied  a  fine  df 
the  land,  out  of  which  the  rent-charge  issued,  it  would  bar  the 
rent-charge  though  the  fine  were  levied  of  the  land,  and  not 
of  the  rent-charge.  Cruise,  c.  7*  and  the  authorities  there 
cited. 

A  fine  might  have  been  levied  of  an  undivided  moiety,  or 
fourth  part  of  a  manor,  as  weU  as  of  the  whole.  3  Rep.  88. 
But  where  a  fine  was  levied  of  a  manor,  nothing  but  a  real 
manor  would  pass,  and  not  a  manor  by  reputation  only. 
Cruise,  c.  7. 

But  a  fine  could  not  be  levied  of  common  in  gross  sans 
nombre;  an  annuity.  Shep.  Touchst.  pL  11.  Or  an  office  of 
diffnity. 

The  word  tenement  was  not  a  sufficient  description  of  any 
thine  whereof  a  fine  was  to  be  levied ;  for  a  tenement  might 
consist  of  an  advowson,  a  house  or  land  of  any  kind;  and 
therefore  a  fine  levied  of  a  tenement  was  void,  or  at  least  void- 
able by  writ  of  error. 

And  almost  any  kind  of  contract  might  have  been  made  and 
expressed  by  fine,  as  by  a  deed,  and  therefore  it  might  have 
been  so  made  that  one  of  the  parties  should  have  the  land,  and 
the  other  a  rent  out  of  it ;  and  that  one  should  have  it  for  a 
time,  and  another  for  another  time ;  also  a  lease  for  years,  or  a 
jointure  for  a  wife,  might  have  been  made ;  and  a  gift  in  tail, 
and  a  remainder  over,  might  have  been  limited  aod  created 
thereby.     1  Rep,  l6. 

As  fines  might  have  been  levied  of  things  in  possession,  so 
they  might  be  levied  of  a  remainder,  or  reversion,  or  of  a  right 
infuturo.    3  Rep.  90. 

III.  All  persons  who  may  lawfully  grant  by  deed,  might 
have  levied  a  fine.  7  R^-  32.  A  corporation-sole  might  have 
levied  a  fine  of  land  which  he  had  in  his  corporate  capacity ; 
but  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  parsons,  &c.,  were  restrained 
from  levying  of  fines  to  bind  their  successors.  But  a  fine  could 
not  be  levied  by  a  corporation  aggregate ;  for  it  could  not  act 
but  by  attorney,  and  it  could  not  m^Le  conusance  by  attorney. 
All  persons  that  may  be  grantees,  or  that  may  take  by  contract, 
might  have  taken  by  fine ;  though  in  cases  of  infants,  feme 
coverts,  persons  attainted,  aliens,  &c,  who,  it  is  said,  might 
have  taken  by  fine,  before  the  ingrossing  of  the  fine,  there 
went  a  writ  to  the  justices  of  C.  B.  quod  permittant  finem 
levari.  Lit.  660.  Tenant  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail  general,  or 
special,  tenant  in  remainder  or  reversion,  might  have  levied 
a  fine  of  their  estates ;  so  might  have  a  tenant  for  life,  to  hold 
to  the  cognisee  for  life  of  tenant  for  life ;  but  a  person  who  was 
tenant,  or  had  an  interest  only  for  years,  could  not  levy  a  fine 
of  his  term  to  another.     3  Rep.  77 :  5  Rep.  124. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  be  m  possession  of  the  freehold  in 
order  to  levy  a  fine ;  but  if  any  one  entitled  to  the  inheritance, 
or  to  a  remainder  in  tail,  levied  a  fine,  it  barred  his  issue,  and 
all  heirs  who  derived  their  title  through  him.    Hob.  $33. 
3z2 
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•  A  fine  bj  a  man  non  compos^  though  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  levied,  bound  for  ever  when  it  was  levied.  So  a  fine  by 
a  man  attainted  for  treason,  or  felony^  bound  all  but  the  king, 
or  the  lord  of  the  fee.  West.  Symb.  3.  a.  See  2  Wils,  2520. 
So  a  fine  bj  an  infant,  or  feme  covert  without  her  husband, 
bound  till  it  was  avoided.  Vide  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Baron  and  Feme, 
(P.  1.)  Enfant,  (B.  2.)— See  2  Black  Rep.  1205.  a  fine- ac- 
knowledged de  bene  esse  hj  a  Jeme  covert,  whose  husband  was 
abroad,  before  the  lord  chief  justice  then  in  court. 

Where  the  estate  of  a  miurried  woman  had  been  regularly 
sold,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  the  conveyance  executed 
by  him,  and  the  purchase  money  paid,  the  Court  of  C.  P. 
^owed  the  wife  to  levy  a  fine,  although  her  husband  had  in 
the  interim  become  non  compos.     New  Jttep.  C.  P.  312. 

But  the  court  refused  to  interfere  to  authenticate  a  fine 
levied  by  a  married  woman  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
though  h&  had  become  a  bankrupt,  and  omitted  to  surrender 
himself,  and  was  gone  beyond  the  seas.     1  fV.  P.  Taunton,  37. 

A  fine  of  the  husband  alone  of  the  lands  of  the  wife  might 
have  been  avoided  by  her  or  her  heirs ;  but  if  she  joined  with 
him  it  bound  her  and  them.  If  a  married  woman  alone  with- 
out her  husband  levied  a  fine,  the  husband  might  avoid  it  by 
entry ;  but  if  he  did  not,  it  was  good  to  bar  her  and  her  heirs, 
except  she  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of  the  fine  levied. 
12  Rep.  122. 

In  I  Inst.  121.  a.  arguments  are  brought  to  prove  (appa- 
rently with  great  force  and  justice)  that  the  common  notion 
that  a  fine  bound  femes  covert  merely  by  reason  of  the  secret 
examination  of  the  wife  by  the  judges,  was  incorrect.  If  the 
secret  examination  by  itself  had  been  so  operative,  the  law 
would  have  provided  the  means  of  effectually  adding  that  form 
to  ordinary  conveyances,  and  so  have  made  them  conclusive  to 
femes  covert  equaUy  with  a  fine.  But  it  was  clearly  other- 
wise ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  conveyance  by  custom,  there 
must  have  been  a  suit  depending  for  the  freehold,  and  inherit- 
ance; or  the  examinatioB,  being  extra-judicial,  was  ineffectual. 
This  mode  of  binding  ^eme^  covert  by  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  a  real'  action>  appears  to  have  arisen  from  admitting 
them  and  their  husbands  jointly  to  defend  actions  brought 
against  the  feme  for  her  estate,  the  adverse  judgment  on  which 
was  final  against  the  feme.  When  the  transition  was  made  to 
the  case  of  friendly  suits,  the  form  of  secret  examination  was 
introduced  to  avoid  any  undue  influence  of  the  husband.  See 
this  Diet.  tit.  Baron  and  Feme,  VIII. 

Lands  assured  for  dower,  or  term  of  life,  or  in  tail,  to  any 
woman  by  means  of  her  husband,  or  his  ancestors,  could  not  be 
conveyed  away  from  her  by  fine,  &c  without  her  act ;  but  if  a 
woman  and  her  husband  levied  a  fine  of  her  jointure,  she  was 
barred  of  the  same;  though  if  the  jointure  was  made  after 
coverture^  when  t^e  wife  had  an  election-  to  have  her  jointure 
or  dower  on  the  husband's  death,  it  is  said  this  was  no  bar  of 
her  dower  in  the  residue  of  the  land  of  the  husband.  Di^er,  358 : 
Leon.  185.    See  tits.  Dower,  Jointure. 

If  a  widow  having  an  estate  in  dower  accepted  by  a  fine, 
and  by  the  same  fine  rendered  back  the  land  for  100  years,  &C..; 
this  was  a  forfeiture  of  her  estate  within  the  stat.  11  H.  7* 
c.  20.     See  ante,  1. 

If  tenant  for  life  granted  a  greater  estate  by  fine  than  for 
his  own  Hfe,  it  was  a  forfeiture  ;  and  if  there  were  tenant  for 
life,  and  remainderfor  life,  and  the  tenant  for  life  levied  a  fine 
to  him  in  remainder  an^  his-  heirs,  both  their  estates  were  for- 
feited; the  tenant  for  life  by  levying  the  fine,  and  the  re- 
mainder-man for  life  by  accepting  it.  2  Leth  209.  Though 
if  such  a  tenant  for  life  levied  a  fine  sur  grant  et  release  to  the 
cognisee  for  the  life  of  tenant  for  life ;  or  by  a  fine  granted  a 
rent  out  of  the  land  for  a  longer  time,  the  fine  was  good,  Mid 
there  was  no  forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  tenant  for  life ;  so  like- 
wise if  a  fine  were  levied  of  lands  by  tenant  for  life  to  a 
stranger,  who  thereby  acknowledged  all  his  right  to  be  in  the 
tenant  for  life,  and  released  to  him  and  his  heirs.  27  Ed.  1.1: 
44  Ed.  3.  36. 


If  an  infant  levied  a  fine  which  was  no  more  than  his  own 
agreement  recorded  as  the  judgment  of  the  court,  he  might 
have  reversed  it  by  writ  of  error ;  this  must  have  been  brou^t 
during  his  minority,  that  the  Court  of  B.  R.  might  b^  inspet' 
tion  determine  the  age  of  the  infant ;  but  the  judges  might  in 
such  cases  have  informed  themselves  by  witnesses,  church< 
books,  &c.  2  New  Abr.  526:  Co,  Lit.  3S0.  b:  Moor,  76: 
2  RoL  Ah^  15:  Bro^  tit.  Error:  Bro.  tit  Fines,  74.  79: 
2  Inst.  482:  2  Bulst.  320 :  12  Co.  122.  See  this  Diet  tit. 
Infant. 

With  regard  to  idiots  and  lunatics,  neither  they  nor  their 
heirs  could  vacate  any  act  of  the  former  done  in  a  amrt  tf 
record ;  and  therefore  if  a  person  wm  compos  acknowledged  t 
fine,  it  was  good  against  him  and  his  heirs ;  for  though  the 
judge  ought  not  to  have  adbnitted  of  a  fine  firom  a  man 
under  that  disability,  yet  when  it  was  once  received,  it  could 
not  be  reversed,  because  the  record  and  judgment  of  the  cooit, 
being  the  highest  evidence  in  the  law,  presumed  the  cononr, 
at  that  time,  capable  of  contracting ;  and  therefore  the  credit 
of  it  was  not  to  be  contested^  nor  the  record  avoided  by  anj 
averment  against  the  truth  of  it.  4  Co.  124:  12  Coi  124: 
2  Inst.  483:  Bro.  tit.  Fines,  75:  Co.  Lit.  247.  See  this 
Diet  tits.  Iditas  and  Lunatics^ 

Thus  stood  the  common  law  on  this  point ;  but  as  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  in  many  instances  compelled  persons  who  hid 
obtained  estates  under  a  fine  in  a  fraudulent  manner  to  recon- 
vey  them  ta  those  who  were  really  entitled  thereto ;  to  that 
court  interposed  its  authority  in  cases  of  this  kind,  smd  would 
not  sufiev  the  declaration  of  uses  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  idiot  to 
bar  his  heirs ;  as  no  species  of  fraud  could  be  more  evident, 
than  that  of  obtaining  a  conveyance  from  a  person  of  this  de- 
scription. 2  Fern.  678 :  2  Atk.  281 :  and  see  post,  VI.  and 
tit.  Recovery. 

The  persons  disqualified  in  point  of  estate  firom  levying  a 
fine  were,  first,  persons  having  diattel  interests  (3  Co.  77*X 
as  tenants  for  years ;  tenants  for  uncertain  interests,  as  tm 
debts  are  paid;  tenants  by  statute  merchant,  statute  sti^e, 
elegit,  and  at  will ;  secondly,  copyholders.  The  fines  of  all  these 
persons,  however,  were  good  as  against  themselves  by  way  of 
estoppel,  not  operating  as  a  conveyance^  but  an  extbguish- 
ment,  of  their  estates. 

All  persons  who  might  be  grantees  in  a  deed  might  have 
been  con  usees  in  a  fine. 

The  king,  althoudi  he  could  not  have  levied  a  fine,  by  rea- 
son that  no  writ  of  covenant  could  be  brought  against  him, 
might  have  been  a  conusee.  So  also  infants,  feme  coverts,  per- 
sons attainted  {fVest*  Symb.  815.),  and  a  corporation  sole;^ 
or  aggregate^ 

I V.  Fines  were  ordained  to  be  levied  in  the  Conri  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Westminster,  on  account  of  the  solemnity  thereof,  by 
the  18  Ed.  I.  st.  4.  and  27  Ed.  l.st.l.  c.  1.  before  which  sta- 
tutes they  were  sometimes  levied  in  the  Exchequer  m  the 
County  Courts,  Courts  Baron,  &c  They  might  have  been  ac- 
knowledged befcnre  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  as  well  in,  as  out  of  court,  and  two  of  the  justices  of  the 
same  court  had  power  to  take  them  in  open  court ;  also  ius- 
tices  of  assize  might  have  done  it  by  the  general  words  of  Aeir 
patent  or  commission ;  but  they  did  not  usually  certify  them 
without  a  special  writ  of  dedimus  potestatem.  2  ImL  512: 
Dyer,  224.  The  chief  justice  of  C.  P.  might,  by  the  preroga- 
tive of  his  place,  have  tsk&n  cc^nisance  of  fines  in  any  place 
out  of  the  court,  and  certified  the  same  without  any  writ  of 
dedimus  potestatenu  But  the  chief  justice  of  England  could 
not,  or  any  other  of  the  justices,  except  the  chief  justice  cl 
C.  P.,  who  had  this  speoial  authority  by  custom  and  not  by  any 
statute.    9  Co.  Read. 

Fines  were  taken  by  commissioners  in  the  coontiy,  empow^ 
ered  by  dedimus  potestatem :  the  writ  of  dedimus  sunnised  that 
the  parties  who  were  to  acknowledge  the  fine  were  not  aUe  to 
travel  to  Westminster  for  the  doing  thereof:  these  oomnu»- 
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sionSy  general  and  special,  iasued  out  of  the  Chancery.  By  the 
common  law  all  fines  were  levied  in  court ;  but  the  stat.  of 
Carlisle,  15  Ed.  2.  allowed  the  dedimus  potestatem  to  commis- 
sionersy  who  might  be  punished  for  abuses,  and  the  fines  taken 
before  them  set  aside ;  and  it  is  said  an  information  might 
hare  been  brought  by  him  in  reversion  against  commissioners, 
who  took  the  caption  of  a  fine, ''Where  a  married  woman,  &c, 
was  an  infant.    S  Lev.  36. 

Fines  were  to  be  levied  in  the  city  of  Chester,  by  stat. 
43  Eliz.  c.  15.  In  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  by  stat. 
8  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  28.  In  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  stat. 
37  H.  8.  c.  19'  In  that  of  Durham,  by  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  27. 
And  in  the  courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales,  by  stat.  34  and  35 
H.  8.  c.  26.  §  40. 

A  fine  levied  in  the  C.  P.  of  lands  in  a  county  palatine,  or 
(previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  courts  of  great  sessions)  in 
Wales,  was  absolutely  void. 

The  tenure  of  ancieni  demesne  being  a  species  of  privileged 
villenage,  the  tenants  thereof  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  for  their 
lands  in  the  king's  courts  of  common  law,  but  had  the  privi- 
lege of  having  justice  administered  to  them  in  the  court  ai  the 
manor  by  peiU  wrii  of  droit  elose  directed  to  the  beilifis  of  the 
king's  manors  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  whereof  the  lands 
were  held.  In  consequence  of  this  principle  no  fine  could, 
properly  speaking,  be  levied  by  a  tenant  in  ancient  demesne  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  and  as  such  tenants  were 
allowed  to  commence  actions  in  the  court  of  the  manor,  they 
were  also  permitted  to  compound  their  suits ;  by  which  means 
fines  were  levied  of  lands  held  in  ancient  demesne  upon  little 
writs  of  rieht  dose  in  the  court  of  the  manor. 

Where,  however,  a  fine  was  levied  in  the  Court  of  C.  P.  of 
lands  in  ancient  demesne,  it  was  not  void,  but  only  voidable, 
the  lord  having  a  right  to  reverse  it  by  bringing  a  writ  of 
disceit  to  restore  the  limds  to  his  jurisdiction.  See  now  3  and  4 
IF.  4.  c.  74.  §  4 :  paH,  VII.  And  see  also  §  5.  of  the  same  act, 
whereby  fines  and  recoveries  are  declared  valid,  though  levied 
or  suffered  in  courts  not  having  jurisdiction  extending  over  the 
lands  therein  comprised.    Post,  VII. 

V.  If  a  man  purchased  lands  of  another  in  fee,  and  after 
finding  his  title  to  be  bad,  and  that  a  stranger  had  right  to  the 
land,  levied  a  fine  thereof  with  intent  to  bar  him;  and  he  suffered 
five  years  to  pass  without  dum,  &&,  he  was  barred  of  his  right 
for  ever.     3  Rep.  Doet.  ^  Stud.  S3.  155. 

Femes  covert  had  five  years  after  the  death  of  theit  hus* 
bands,  to  avoid  the  fine  of  the  husband  of  the  wife's  lands ; 
and  also  to  daim  their  dower :  if  they  did  not  make  their  daim 
in  that  time  by  action  or  entry,  they  were  barred  by  statute. 
Dyer,  72 :  2  Rep.  93. 

An  infant  haa  five  years  after  he  came  of  ace,  although  he 
was  in  his  mother's  womb  at  the  time  of  the  fine  levied. 
Phwd.  359'  And  an  infant  was  allowed  time  during  his  mino- 
rity, to  reverse  his  own  fine  and  prevent  the  bar,  which  if  not 
reversed  during  that  time  was  good.  Jff.  pL  53* 
.  Strangers  out  of  the  realm  at  the  time  of  the  fines  levied 
had  five  years  after  their  return  to  prevent  the  bar ;  and  so  if 
they  were  in  England  when  the  fine  was  levied,  and  within 
five  years  were  sent  in  the  king's  service  by  his  commandment. 
Plomd.  366.  A  person  in  Scotland  or  Irdand  was  out  of  the 
realm.     4  H.  7«  c.  24. 

Five  years  were  given  after  a  remainder  fell ;  and  five  years 
niier  the  forfeiture  of  tenant  for  life.  Phwd.  374.  See  slat. 
4  H.  7.  c.  24. 

When  once  the  fi^e  years  aUowed  to  make  an  entry  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  fine  began,  the  time  continued  to  run, 
notwithstanding  any  subsequent  disability.  4  T.  R,  300. 
306.11. 

A  future  interest  of  another  person  could  not  be  barred  by 
fine  and  non-claim  until  five  years  after  it  happened  ;  as  in  case 
of  a  remainder  or  reversion.    2  Rep.  93 :  Raym.  151. 

The  stat.  4  H.  7.  c.  24.  contained  a  saving  for  reversionary 


and  future  rights  if  claim  were  made  within  five  years  after 
title  accrued.  The  Court  of  C.  P.  determined,  1.  That  he 
who  would  take  the  benefit  of  this  saving  must  be  other  than  a 
party  or  privy  to  the  fine.  2.  That  the  right  must  first  have 
come  to  him.  3.  That  it  must  so  first  have  come  after  the  fine 
and.  proclamations ;  and  4.  It  must  first  have  come  by  matter 
existing  before  the  fine.     1  W.  P.  Taunton,  578. 

No  fine  barred  any  estate  in  ^possession  or  reversion,  which 
was  not  devested,  or  put  to  a  right,  9  R^P*  106.  He  that  at 
the  time  of  a  fine  levied  had  not  any  title  to  enter  should  not 
be  immedlatdy  barred  by  the  fine ;  but  this  was  in  case  of  an 
interest  not  turned  to  a  right  where  a  man  was  not  bound  to 
claim ;  and  not  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  in  tail,  barring  his  issue. 
See  slat.  32  H.  8.  c.  36. 

The  bar  to  the  heirs  in  tail  depended  on  the  4  H.  7«  and 
32  H.  8.  That  the  heirs  in  tail  might  be  {jarred,  it  was  neces* 
sary  only,  that  a  fine  should  be  levied  by  an  ancestor,  and  duly 
proclaimed.  The  fine  was  effectual  whether  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  levied  had  a  vested  estate  in  possession,  reversion, 
or  remainder  (Co.  Lit.  372.) ;  a  contingent  interest  (10  Co. 
50.  a.)  ;  or  only  a  title  of  entry  or  of  action  (3  Co.  88.  90.  a : 
Jenk.  Cent.  275.)  ;  and  the  fine  of  a  person  within  the  line  of 
the  entail  would  have  barred  his  own  issue,  even  though  it  was 
levied  before  the  entail  descended  on  him  (Hob.  285 :  Jenk. 
Cent.  275.) ;  or  after  alienation ;  3  Ca  90*  ail  Prest.  on 
Convey.  307. 

Non-claim  on  the  fine  of  a  trustee  would  not  bar  the  title  of 
the  cestui  que  trust  (Gilb.  Ch.  62.) ;  ndther  would  non-daim 
on  the  fine  of  a  mortgagor  (1  Vem.  132 :  2  Vem.  180.),  or 
mortgagee  (1  Vent.  132 :  2  Ves.  482.),  bar  the  other  of  them. 
But  u  a  cestui  que  trust  entered  and  claimed  to  hold  adversdy^ 
as  against  his  trustee,  and  made  a  feoffment  and  then  levied  a 
fine,  the  fine  with  non-claim  would  have  been  a  bar  at  law  to 
the  estate  of  the  trustee. 

A  rent  charge,  or  other  collateral  interest,  or  easement,  or 
right  to  sue  execution  under  a  judgment,  could  not  be  barred  by 
non-claim  on  a  fine.  5  Rep.  124.  a :  Shep.  T.  22.  Neither 
could  an  interesse  termini  wnile  it  remain^  such  (jCro.  Jac* 
60 :  5  Co.  124.) ;  in  other  words,  till  it  gave  a  present  right  of 
entry ;  nor  a  condition  till  it  operated  by  giving  a  right  of 
entry  (JHowd,  Com.  373.) ;  nor  a  power,  or  rather  an  authority 
given  to  executors  to  sell  (Mo.  o05 :  1  Alk.  474.)  be  barred 
by  non-claim  on  a  fine,  since  in  all  these  instances  there  was  not 
any  adverse  possession.     Prest.  on  Conv&f,.  231. 

Lessees  who  pretended  title  to  the  inheritance  of  the  lands, 
could  not  by  fine  bar  the  inheritance.  3  Rep.  77*>  But  if  a 
lease  was  made  for  years,  and  the  lessor  before  entry  of  the 
lessee  levied  a  fine  with  proclamations,  and  the  lessee  did  not 
make  his  daim  wUhin  five  years,  he  was  barred ;  for  though 
he  could  not  levy  a  fine,  yet  he  was  barred  by  a  fine  levied  by 
the  tenant  of  the  land,  &c.     5  Rep.  124. 

As  deans,  bishops,  parsons,  &c.  were  prohibited  by  statute  to 
levy  fines,  and  might  not  have  a  writ  of  right,  they  were  not 
haired  by  five  years'  non-daim,  and  their  non-claim  would  not 
prejudice  their  successors.     Plomd.  238.  275. 

A.  seised  in  fee  of  lands  died,  leaving  B.  his  heir,  a  feme 
covert.  Upon  his  death  a  stranger  made  a  tortious  entry  on 
the  lands,  continued  in  possession,  and  levied  a  fine  sur  conuzance 
de  droit  come  ceo  with  proclamations ;  B.  afterwards  died  under 
coverture,  no  entry  having  been  made  on  her  behalf  to  avoid 
the  fine,  leaving  C.  her  heir,  of  the  age  of  twenty-on^  of  sound 
mind,  out  of  ptison,  and  within  the  realm.  The  fine  was  a  bar 
of  the  right  of  C.  unless  he  made  his  daim  within  five  years 
after  the  death  of  B.     2  H.  Blackst.  584. 

Where  husband  and  wife  granted  to  trustees  an  estate,  of 
which  the  wife's  father  was  seised  in  fee-simple,  and  afterwards 
in  ^e  life  of  the  father  they  levied  a  fine  of  the  lands  to  the 
use  of  the  sett]ement>  and  the  father  afterwards  died  leaving 
the  wife  one  of  the  co-heiresses  ;  the  Court  of  K.  B.  on  a  case 
out  of  Chancery,  hdd,  that  the  wife's  moiety  of  the  estate  be- 
came subject  to  die  uses  of  that  settlement  by  reason  of  the 
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fine^  as  an  estoppel  against  the  husband  and  wife,  and  all  per- 
sons claiming  title  under  them.     S  B.  ^  A.  242. 

By  the  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  l6.  there  must  have  been  an  actual 
entry  to  an  action  commenced  therein  within  a  year,  and  pro- 
secuted with  effect,  to  prevent  a  fine  levied  by  proclamation 
operating  as  a  bar  by  non-claim.  The  delivery  of  a  declaration 
in  ejectment  did  not  amount  to  an  entry  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose^ even  though  the  defendant  appeared  to  it,  and  confessed 
lease>  entry>  and  ouster;  for  there  must  have  been  an  actual 
entry  made  animo  clamandi;  whereas  in  ejectment  there  is  only 
a  fictitious  or  supposed  entry  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
demesne.  Barringion  v.  Parkhurst,  Bro.  P.  C:  2  Sira.  1086. 
See  1  Vent.  42:  3  Burr.  1897:  Doug.  433.  435.  But  no 
entry  was  necessary  where  the  fine  was  levied  without  proclama- 
tions ;  for  the  stat.  4  H.  7.  c.  24.  did  not  extend  to  such  a  fine, 
and  it  might  be  avoided  at  any  time  within  twenty  years. 
2  Wils.  45.  The  entry^  when  necessary,  must  have  been  made 
by  the  person  who  had  a  right  to  the  lands,  or  by  some  one 
appoint^  by  him.     1  InsL  258.  a. 

VI.  Fines  may  be  reversed  for  error^  so  as  the  writ  of 
error  be  brought  in  twenty  years,  &c.y  and  not  afterwards 
by  Stat.  10  ana  II  fV.  3.  c,  14.  Which  twenty  years  are  to 
be  computed  from  the  time  of  the  fine  levied,  and  not  from  the 
time  the  title  accrued.  2  Stra,  1257*  See  tit.  Recovery  and 
siat.  23  Eliz,  c,  3.  there  stated. 

No  person  can  bring  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  fine,  or  any 
judgment  that  is  not  entitled  to  the  land  of  which  the  fine 
was  levied ;  for  the  courts  of  law  will  not  turn  out  the  present 
tenant,  unless  the  demandant  can  make  out  a  dear  title,  pos- 
session alv^ays  carrying  with  it  the  presumption  of  a  good  title 
till  the  right  owner  appears ;  besides,  where  the  plaintiff  in  the 
writ  of  error  cannot  make  out  a  title^  he  can  receive  no  damage 
by  the  fine,  which  the  writ  of  error  always  supposes  to  be 
done,  though  it  should  be  erroneous;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
less  than  tnfling  with  the  courts  of  justice,  to  seek  relief  when 
he  cannot  make  it  appear  that  he  has  received  any  injury, 
1  Rd.  Ab.  747 :  Dyer,  90 :  3  Lev.  S6. 

But  if  there  be  several  parties  to  an  erroneous  fine,  they  shall 
all  join  with  the  party  that  is  to  enjoy  the  land,  though  they 
themselves  cannot  have  any  thing.    1  RoL  Ab,  747 :  Ihfer,  89* 

Nothing  can  be  assigned  for  error  that  contradicts  the  re- 
cord :  for  the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice,  being  things  of 
the  greatest  credit,  cannot  be  questioned  but  by  matters  of 
equal  notoriety  with  themselves:  wherefore,  though  the  matter 
assigned  for  error  should  be  proved  by  witnesses  of  the  best 
cremt,  yet  the  judges  would  not  admit  it.     1  Rol,  Ab,  757* 

If  there  be  error  in  proclamations  it  shall  be  taken  as  a  good 
fine  at  common  law.  3  Rep.  S6.  A  fine  Biay  stand  though 
the  proclamations  according  to  the  statute  are  irregular,  ror 
fines  are  matters  of  record,  and  remain  in  substance  and  form 
as  they  were  before.     Plond.  265. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  fine,  the 
plaintiff  cannot  assign  that  the  conusor  died  before  the  teste  of 
the  dedimus  potestatem,  because  that  contradicts  the  record  of 
the  conusance  taken  hy  the  commissioners,  which  evidently 
shows,  that  the  conusor  was  then  alive,  because  they  took  his 
conusance  after  they  were  armed  with  the  commission  and 
the  dedimus  issued.  Dyer,  89.  6:  1  Rol.  Ab.  757:  Cro. 
Eliz.  469. 

But  the  plaintiff  in  error  may  say,  that  after  the  conusance 
taken,  and  before  the  certificate  thereof  retiumed,  the  conusor 
died ;  because  this  is  consistent  with  the  record.     1  RoL  Ab. 

757. 

By  the  chirograph  of  a  fine  the  caption  appeared  to  be  on 
the  23rd  December,  whereas  in  fact  the  fine  was  not  acknow- 
ledged till  the  2nd  of  March  following,  and  this  was  offered 
to  be  proved.  But  the  court  refused  to  admit  the  evidence, 
being  of  opinion,  that  no  proof  of  the  time  of  acknowledging  a 
fine  oueht  to  be  admitted  contrary  to,  or  against  the  chiro- 
graph thereof:  and  that  the  record  wbidi  is  the  chirqgraph  of 


a  fine  cannot  be  falsified  till  it  is  vacated  or  reversed.    Say 
and  Sele,  Ld.  v.  Llot/d,  1  Salk.  341 :  13  Mod.  40 :  JBro.  P.  C. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  record  of  the  fine, 
which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  chirographer,  deemed 
the  principale  recordum,  and  the  record  which  remains  with 
the  custos  orevium,  the  latter  shall  be  amended,  and  made  accord* 
ing  to  the  former.     3  Leon.  183. 

Fines  are  not  reversible  for  rasure,  interlineation,  mis-entry, 
&c,  or  any  want  of  form;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  of  substance. 
Stat.  23  Eliz.  c.  3.  A  fine  shall  not  be  reversed  for  small 
variance  which  will  not  hurt  it;  nor  is  there  occasion  for  a 
precise  form  in  a  render  upon  a  fine,  because  it  is  only  an 
amicable  assurance  upon  record.  5  Rep.  88.  If  a  fine  be 
levied  of  lands  in  a  wrong  parish,  though  the  parish  in  which 
they  lie  be  not  named,  it  will  be  a  good  fine,  and  not  erro- 
neous, being  an  amicable  assurance:  and  a  fine  of  a  close  may 
be  levied  by  a  lieu  conus  in  a  town,  without  mentioning  the 
town,  vill,  &c  Godb.  440 :  Cro.  Jac.  574:  2  Mod.  47*  If 
there  be  want  of  an  original,  or  no  writs  of  covenant  for  lands 
in  every  county ;  or  if  there  is  any  notorious  error,  in  the  suing 
out  a  fine,  or  any  fraud  or  deceit,  &c,  writ  of  error  may  be 
had  to  make  void  the  fine.  Co.  Lit.  Q:  Cro.  Eliz.  469*  So  if 
either  of  the  parties  dies  before  finished,  &c  And  if  the  cog- 
nisor  of  a  fine  die  before  the  return  of  the  writ  of  covenant 
(though  after  the  caption  of  the  fine)  it  is  said  it  may  hb 
reversed.     3  Salk.  I68. 

If  the  king's  silver  was  not  entered  before  the  conusor's  death, 
the  fine  may  be  reversed  for  error.     3  Mod.  140.    But  in 

2  Ld.  Raym.  850.  it  is  said,  if  a  fine  be  acknowledged 
before  commissioners  in  the  country  in  the  long  vacation,  and 
before  the  next  term  the  conusor  dies;  though  no  writ  of  cove- 
nant was  sued,  nor  king's  silver  entered;  yet  the  Common 
Pleas  will  permit  the  conusee  to  enter  the  fine,  as  of  Trinity 
Term  preceding.  See  further.  Fin.  Abr.  Fine,  F.  b.  6.  In  the 
case  of  Watts  v.  Birkett,  however,  where  the  conusor  died 
before  the  return  of  the  writ  of  covenant,  the  fine  was  set 
aside  after  it  had  been  completed,  because  the  post  fine,  or 
king's  silver,  due  at  the  return  of  the  writ  of  covenant,  and 
not  before,  became  due  and  was  paid  after  the  death  of  the 
conusor.     1  Wils.  part  1.  p.  115. 

A  fine  proceeded  as  far  as  the  allocation  in  Trinity  Term 
1 8O7,  and  the  king's  silver  was  compounded  for:  the  clerk  of  the 
silver  absconded,  taking  the  money  with  him.  All  the  parties, 
as  well  as  the  solicitor,  supposed  that  the  fine  had  passed,  and 
were  not  aware  of  the  contrary  till  Michaelmas  'Term  1827. 
Upon  affidavit  of  these  facts,  and  that  all  the  parties  interested 
were  consenting,  the  court  permitted  the  fine  to  pass  upon 
pa3rment  of  the  king's  silver.    6  Bing.  275. 

If  the  cognisor  of  a  fine  had  nothing  in  the  land  passed,  at 
the  time  of  Uie  fine  levied,  the  fine  may  be  avoided :  but  where 
the  cognisor  or  cognisee  was  seised  of  an  estate  of  freehold, 
whether  by  right  or  by  wrong,  the  fine  will  be  a  good  fine 
in  point  of  estate.     41  Ed.  3.  c.  14 :  22  H.  6.  c.  43. 

But  though  a  fine  may  be  set  aside,  by  pleading  that  neither 
of  the  parties  had  any  thing  in  the  estate,  at  the  time  c^  levy* 
ing  the  fine;  yet  those  that  are  privy  to  the  person  that  levied 
the  fine,  are  estopped  to  plead  this  plea.  3  Rep»  SB.  In 
pleading  a  fine  or  recovery  to  uses,  the  deed  need  not  be  set 
forth ;  but  the  pleader  is  to  say,  that  the  fine,  &c,  was  levied 
to  sudi  uses,  and  produce  the  deeds  in  evidence  to  prove  the 
uses.    8  W.  3.  B.  R. 

Fines  may  be  avoided  where  they  are  obtained  by  fraud, 
covin,  or  deceit,  though  there  be  no  error  in  ^e  process; 
and  that  may  be  done  either  by  writ  of  disceit  or  averment 
setting  forth  the  fraud  or  covin.     Cro.  Eliz.  471. 

If  a  fine  be  levied  to  secret  uses  to  deceive  a  purchaser,  and 
the  conusee  pleads  the  fine  in  bar,  the  purchaser  may  aver  tbs 
fraud  in  avoidance  of  the  fine,  by  27  EUz.  cap.  4.;  and  such 
averment  is  not  contrary  to  the  record,  because  it  admits  tbs 
fine,  but  sets  it  aside  for  the  covin  and  fraud  in  obUimng  it 
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So  if  a  fine  be  levied  upon  an  usurious  contract^  it  may  be 
avoided  by  averm&U,  because  such  fine  being  levied  for  ends 
the  law  has  prohibited,  the  law  will  not  encourage  any  evasion 
of  the  act,  nor  suffer  such  usurious  contracts  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  solemn  acts  of  the  courts  of  justice  against  the 
intention  of  the  act.    3  Co.  80. 

A  fraudulent  obtaining  of  a  fine,  or  irregularity  therein, 
cannot  be  relieved  against  in  Chancery ;  but  the  relief  must 
be  sought  in  the  court  where  the  fine  was  levied,  though  the 
officers  may  be  examined  and  punished,  if  diey  did  it  cnnti- 
naliler.  And  where  one  was  personated  on  levying  a  fine, 
it  was  not  set  aside  in  equity,  but  a  reconveyance  oniered  of 
the  land.  Prec.  Ck.  150,  151.  For  though  the  Court  of 
Chancery  does  not  set  aside  a  fine  so  fraudulently  obtained, 
nor  send  the  party  affgrieved  to  the  Court  of  C.  P.  to  get  it 
reversed,  yet  it  considers  all  tho^e  who  have  taken  an  estate 
by  such  a  fine,  with  notice  of  the  fraud,  as  trustees  for  the 
persons  who  have  been  defrauded,  and  decrees  a  reconveyance 
of  the  lands ;  on  the  general  ground  of  laying  hold  of  the 
ill  conscience  of  the  parties  to  make  them  do  that  which  is 
necessary  for  restoring  matters  to  their  situation.  1  Cruise, 
814.  See  TUL  101 :  1  Eq.  Abr.  ZBQi  1  Vez.  5l%9i  2  Fern. 
307. 

In  some  cases  the  court  will  vacate  a  fine  upon  motion,  to 
prevent  the  parties  the  trouble  and  expence  of  a  writ  of  error. 
S  Lev.  36:  2  WUs.  115.  In  Huberts  case  (Cro.  Eliz.  521), 
where  one  levied  a  fine  in  the  name  of  another,  not  privy  nor 
consenting  thereto,  the  fine  was  declared  void  by  a  v(wat  on 
the  roll ;  and  the  Lord  Keeper  in  that  case  said  he  had  always 
noted  this  difference— If  one  of  my  name  levy  a  fine  of  my 
land,  I  maj  well  confess  and  avoid  the  fine  by  showing  the 
cq^edal  matter,  for  that  stands  well  with  the  fine.  But  if  a 
stranger  who  is  not  of  my  name  levies  a  fine  of  my  land  in  my 
name,  I  shall  not  be  received  to  aver,  that  I  did  not  levy  the 
fine,  but  another  in  my  name ;  for  that  is  merely  contrary  to 
the  record ;  and  so  it  is  of  all  recognisances  and  other  matters 
of  record ;  but  I  conceive  when  the  fraud  appears  to  the  court, 
as  here,  they  may  well  enter  a  vacat  on  the  roll,  and  so  make 
it  no  fine :  although  the  party  cannot  avoid  it  by  averment 
during  the  time  that  it  remains  as  a  record.  If  a  fine  be  levied 
by  a  person  who  got  possession  under  a  forged  deed,  equity 
will  decree*against  the  fine.    2  Atk.  380. 

A  fine  wholly  or  partially  reversed  before  the  passing  of 
the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  74.  is  not  rendered  valid  under  the  7th 
section  of  the  act.     See  §  12.  post,  VII. 

Of  amending  Jines. — A  record  of  a  fine  may  be  amended 
(if  the  king's  ulver  is  paid),  for  misprision  of  the  derk. 
5  Rep.  48. 

The  concord  of  a  fine  being  lost  before  it  passed  the  custos 
brcvium  office,  the  court  suffered  a  new  concord  and  acknow- 
ledgment to  be  prepared,  and  the  fine  to  be  peifected.  4  IV.  P. 
Taunton,  193. 

The  day  upon  which  an  acknowledgment  was  taken  being 
left  blank,  was  permitted  to  be  supplied  by  affidavit  4  W.  P. 
Taunton,  589. 

In  a  fine  where  the  original  writ  is  insensible,  the  court  will 
permit  it  to  be  amended.    4  IV,  P.  Taunton,  644. 

Fines  or  recoveries  shall  not  be  amended  on  the  last  day  of 
the  term.  Reg.  Gen.  5  W.  P.  Taunton,  58(5.  Nor  will  the 
court  on  that  day  receive  motions  either  for  amending  or 
passing  fines  or  recoveries.  6  W.  P.  Taunton,  632.  652.  Nor 
can  any  motion  be  made  at  the  bar  on  the  last  day  of  any 
term  touching  the  amendment  of  any  fine  or  recovery,  or  any 
of  the  proceedings  therein.     2  B.  ^  B.  122. 

The  court  cannot  amend  a  deed  to  lead  the  uses.  6  W,  P. 
Taunton,  145.  The  court  are  not  induced  to  amend  fines  by 
the  difficulties  raised  by  purchasers.  Ibid.  l62.  A  fine  cannot 
be  amended  without  an  affidavit  connecting  the  fine  with  the 
deed  produced  to  warrant  the  amendment  Ibid.  432.  Fine 
amended  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  memorial  of  a  lost  deed 
registered.    7  fV.  P.  Taunton,  79. 


As  to  the  cases  in  which  a  fine  is  now  valid  without  amend* 
ment,  see  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  74.  §  7-  post,  VII. 

VII.  The  provisions  of  the  3  and  4t  W.  ^  c.  74.  relating  to 
^nes.—Bj  §  2.  after  the  31st  Dec  1833,  no  fine  shall  be  levied 
or  common  recovery  suffered  of  lands  of  any  tenure,  except 
wh^re  parties  intending  to  levy  a  fine  or  suffer  a  common 
recovery,  shall,  b^ore  that  day,  have  sued  out  a  writ  of  dedi- 
mus,  or  any  other  writ,  in  the  regular  proceedings  of  such  fine 
or  recovery. 

§  3.  In  case  any  person  shall,  after  the  31st  Dec  1833,  be 
liable  to  levy  a  fine  or  suffer  a  common  recovery  of  lands  of 
any  tenure,  or  to  procure  some  other  person  to  levy  a  fine  or 
suffer  a  common  recovery  of  lands  of  any  tenure,  under  a  cove- 
nant or  agreement  ab^idy  or  hereafter  to  be  entered  into, 
before  the  1st  January,  1834;  then,  if  all  the  purposes 
intended  to  be  effected  by  such  fine  or  recovery  can  be  effected 
by  a  disposition  under  this  act,  the  person  so  liable  shall, 
after  the  31st  December,  1833,  be  subject  and  liable  under 
such  covenant  or  agreement  to  make  or  to  procure  to  be  made 
such  a  disposition  under  this  act  as  will  eroct  all  the  purposes 
intended  to  be  effected  by  such  fine  or  recovery ;  but  if  some 
only  of  the  purposes  intended  to  be  effected  by  such  fine  or 
recovery  can  be  effected  by  a  disposition  under  this  act,  then 
the  person  so  liable  as  aforesaid  shall,  after  the  31st  Dec 
1833,  be  subject  and  liable  under  such  covenant  or  agreement 
to  make  or  procure  to  be  made  such  a  disposition  under  this 
act  as  will  effect  such  of  the  purposes  intended  to  be  effected 
by  such  fine  or  recovery  as  can  be  effected  by  a  disposition 
under  this  act ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  purposes  intended 
to  be  effected  by  such  fine  or  recovery,  or  any  of  them,  cannot 
be  effected  by  any  disposition  under  this  act,  then  the  person  so 
liable  as  aforesaid,  shall,  after  the  3l8t  Dec.  1833,  be  liable 
under  such  covenant  or  agreement  to  execute  or  procure  to 
be  executed  some  deed  whereby  the  person  intended  to  levy 
such  fine  or  suffer  such  recovery  shall  declare  his  desire  that 
such  deed  shall  have  the  same  operation  and  effect  as  such  fine 
or  recovery  would  have  had  if  the  same  had  been  actually 
levied  or  suffered;  and  the  deed  by  which  such  declaration 
shall  be  made  shall,  if  none  of  the  purposes  intended  to  be 
effected  by  such  fine  or  recovery  can  be  effected  by  a  disposi« 
tion  under  this  act,  have  the  same  opeiation  and  effect  in  every 
respect  as  such  fine  or  recovery  would  have  had  if  the  same 
had  been  actually  levied  or  suffered ;  but  if  some  only  of  the 
purposes  intended  to  be  effected  by  such  fine  or  recovery  can 
be  ^ected  by  a  disposition  under  this  act,  then  the  deed  by 
which  such  declaration  shall  be  made,  shall,  so  far  as  the  pur«» 
poses  intended  to  be  effected  by  such  fine  or  recovery  cannot  be 
effected  by  a  disposition  under  this  act,  have  the  same  opera* 
tion  and  effect  in  every  respect  as  such  fine  or  recovery  would 
have  had  if  the  same  had  been  actuallv  levied  or  suffered. 

§  4.  No  fine  already  levied  in  a  superior  court  of  lands  of 
the  tenure  of  ancient  demesne  which  hath  not  been  reversed, 
and  no  fine  hereafter  to  be  levied  of  lands  of  that  tenure,  shall, 
upon  a  writ  of  deceit  already  brought  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  which  the  lands  were  parcel,  the  proceedings  in  which  are 
now  pending,  or  upon  a  writ  of  deceit  which  at  any  time  after 
the  passing  of  this  act  may  be  brought  by  the  lord  of  the  said 
manor,  be  reversed  as  to  any  person  except  the  lord  of  the  said 
manor ;  and  every  such  fine  so  reversed  as  to  the  lord  of  the 
said  manor  shall  remain  as  good  and  valid  against  the  conusors 
thereof,  and  all  persons  claiming  under  them ;  and  no  common 
recovery  already  suffered  in  a  superior  court  of  lands  of  the 
tenure  of  ancient  demesne  which  hath  not  been  reversed,  and 
no  common  recovery  hereafter  to  be  suffered  of  lands  of  that 
tenure,  shall,  upon  a  writ  of  deceit  already  brought  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  which  the  lands  were  parcel,  the  pro* 
ceedings  in  which  are  now  pending,  or  upon  a  writ  of  deceit 
which  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  act  may  be  brought 
by  the  lord  of  the  said  manor,  be  reversed  as  to  any  person 
except  the  lord  of  the  said  manor ;  and  every  such  recovery  so 
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reversed  as  to  the  lord  of  the  said  manor  shall  remain  as  good 
and  valid  against  and  as  binding  upon  the  vouchees  therein, 
and  all  persons  claiming  under  them. 

§  5.  if  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  act  a 
fine  or  common  recovery  shall  have  been  or  shaU  be  levied  or 
suffered  in  a  superior  court  of  lands  of  the  tenure  of  ancient 
demesne,  and  subsequently  a  fine  or  common  recovery  shall 
have  been  or  shall  be  levied  or  suffered  of  the  same  lands  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  which  the  lands  had  been 
previously  parcel,  and  the  fine  or  common  recovery  levied  or 
suffered  in  such  superior  court  shall  not  have  been  reversed 
previously  to  the  levying  of  the  fine  or  the  suffering  of  the 
common  recovery  in  the  lord's  court,  then  the  fine  or  common 
recovery  levied  or  suffered  in  the  lord's  court  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  alteration  or  change  of  the  tenure  by  the  fine  or 
common  recovery  levied  or  suffered  in  the  superior  court,  be  as 
good,  valid,  and  binding,  as  the  same  would  have  been  if  the 
tenure  had  not  been  altered  or  changed ;  and  in  every  other 
case  where  any  fine  or  common  recovery  shall  at  any  time 
before  the  passing  of  this  act  have  been  levied  or  suffered  in  a 
court  whose  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  the  lands  of  which 
such  fine  or  recovery  shall  have  been  levied  or  suffered,  such 
fine  or  recovery  shall  not  be  invalid  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  levied  or  suffered  in  such  court,  and  such  court 
shall  be  deemed  a  court  of  sufficient  jurisdiction  for  all  the 
purposes  of  such  fine  or  recovery;  and  in  every  other  case 
where  persons  shall  have  assumed  to  hold  courts  in  which  fines 
or  common  recoveries  have  been  levied  or  suffered,  and  such 
courts  shall  be  unlawful  or  held  without  due  authority,  the 
fines  or  common  recoveries  which  at  any  time  before  the  passins 
of  this  act  may  have  been  levied  or  suffered  in  such  unlawful 
or  unauthorised  courts,  shall  not  be  invalid  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  levied  or  suffered  therein,  and  such  courts 
shall  be  deemed  courts  of  sufficient  jurisdiction  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  such  fines  or  recoveries. 

§  6*.  In  every  case  in  which  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  the  tenure  or  ancient  demesne  has  been 
or  shall  be  suspended  or  destroyed  by  the  levying  of  a  fine,  or 
the  suffering  of  a  common  recovery  of  lands  of  that  tenure  in  a 
superior  court,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  which  the  lands 
at  the  time  of  levying  such  fine  or  suffering  such  recovery 
were  parcel,  shall  not  reverse  the  same  before  the  1st  Jan., 
1834,  and  shall  not  by  any  law  in  force  on  the  first  day  of  this 
session  of  parliament  be  barred  of  his  right  to  reverse  the 
same,  such  lands,  provided  within  the  last  twenty  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  1st  Jan.,  1834,  the  rights  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  which  they  shall  have  been  parcel  shall  in  any 
manner  have  been  acknowledged  or  recognized  as  to  the  same 
lands,  shall,  from  that  day,  again  become  parcel  of  the  said 
manor,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  heriots,  rents,  and  services, 
as  they  would  have  been  subject  to  if  such  fine  or  recovery 
had  not  been  levied  or  suffered;  and  no  writ  of  deceit  for  the 
reversal  of  any  fine  or  common  recovery  shall  be  brought  af^ 
the  31st  Dec.,  1833. 

It  has  already  been  observed  (ante,  IV.),  that  fines  levied  in 
the  C.  P.  at  Westminster  of  lands  in  ancient  demesne  (and 
recoveries  stood  on  the  same  footing),  were  only  voidable,  and 
not  void.  The  effect  of  a  fine  or  recovery  so  levied  or  suffered 
was  to  render  lands  frank  fee  till  the  lord,  by  bringing  a  writ 
of  deceit,  reversed  the  fine  or  recovery,  and  restored  them  to 
their  ancient  tenure.  By  such  reversal  the  fine  or  recovery 
became  wholly  void;  although  justice  required  that  it  should 
remain  good  against  all  parties  except  the  lord.  Frequently, 
also,  after  the  tends  had  been  converted  into  frimk  fee  by  levy- 
ing  a  fine  or  suffering  a  recovery  in  the  superior  court,  the 
owner  not  being  aware  of  the  change  thus  effected  in  the 
tenure,  levied  a  fine  or  suffered  a  recovery  in  the  lord's  court, 
which,  according  to  the  latter  opinion,  was  void,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  been  coram  non  Judiee,  See  further,  1  Real 
Property  R^ort^  28,  29« 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  this  state  of  the  lawhave  been 


remedied  by  the  three  last  sections.  1st.  By  declaring  a  fine 
or  recovery  so  levied  or  suffered,  is  good  against  all  other  parties, 
notwithstanding  its  reversal  by  the  lord.  Sndly.  By  ren- 
dering valid  all  fines  or  recoveries  in  the  lord*s  court,  alUiougb 
the  tenure  of  the  lands  has  been  changed.  3rdly.  By  restoring 
the  tenure  of  ancient  demesne  where  it  has  been  suspended  cm: 
destroyed  by  fine  or  recovery  in  a  superior  court,  in  case  the 
rights  of  the  lord  have  been  recognized  within  twenty^years. 

§  7*  If  it  shall  be  apparent,  from  the  deed  declaring  the  usea 
of  any  fine  already  levied  or  hereafter  to  be  levied,  that  there 
is  in  the  indentures,  record,  or  any  of  the  proceedings  of  such 
fine  any  error  in  the  name  of  the  conusor  or  conusee  of  such 
fine,  or  any  misdescription  or  omission  of  lands  intended  to 
have  been  passed  by  such  fine,  then  and  in  every  such  case 
the  fine,  without  any  amendment  of  the  indentures,  record,  or 
proceedings  in  whidi  such  error,  misdescription,  or  omisskm, 
shall  have  occurred,  shall  be  as  good  and  valid  as  the  same 
would  have  been,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  passed  all  the  lands 
intended  to  have  been  passed  thereby,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  have  done  if  there  had  been  no  such  enor,  misde- 
scription, or  omission. 

§  9.  Provided  '*  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  lessen 
or  taJce  away  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  to  amend  any  fine  or 
common  recovery,  or  any  proceeding  therein,  in  cases  not  pro- 
vided for  by  thb  act." 

§  12.  '*  Where  any  fine  or  common  recovery  shall  before  the 
passing  of  this  act  have  been  wholly  reversed,  such  fine  or 
recovery  shall  not  be  rendered  valid  by  this  act ;  and  where  any 
fine  or  common  recovery  shall  before  the  passing  of  this  act  have 
been  reversed  as  to  some  only  of  the  parties  thereto,  or  as  to  some 
only  of  the  lands  therein  comprised,  such  fine  or  recovery  shall 
not  be  rendered  valid  by  this  act  so  far  as  the  same  shall  have 
been  reversed :  and  where  any  person  who  would  have  been 
barred  by  any  fine  or  common  recovery  if  valid  shall  before  Uie 
passing  of  this  act  have  had  any  dealings  with  the  lands  com- 
prised in  such  fine  or  recovery  on  the  faith  of  the  same  being 
invalid,  such  fine  or  recovery  shall  not  be  rendered  valid  by 
this  act ;  and  this  act  shall  not  render  valid  any  fine  or  com- 
mon recovery  as  to  lands  of  which  any  person  shall  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  this  act  be  in  possession  in  respect  of  any 
estate  which  the  fine  or  common  recovery,  if  valid,  would  have 
barred,  nor  any  fine  of  common  recovery  which, -before  the 
passing  of  this  act,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall 
have  refused  to  amend :  nor  shall  this  act  prejudice  or  affect 
any  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity,  pending  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  this  act,  in  which  the  validity  of  sudi  fine  or 
recovery  shall  be  in  question  between  the  party  claiming  under 
such  fine  or  recovery,  and  the  party  claiming  adversely  Siereto; 
and  such  fine  or  recovery,  if  the  result  of  sudi  prooeedWs  shall 
be  to  invalidate  the  same,  shall  not  be  rendered  ^did  c^  this 
act ;  and  if  such  proceedings  shall  abate  or  become  defective  In 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  party  claiming  under  or  ad- 
versely to  such  fine  or  recovery,  any  person  who  but  for  this 
act  would  have  a  right  of  action  or  suit  by  reason  of  the  in- 
validity of  such  fine  or  recovery  shall  retain  such  right,  so  that 
he  commence  proceedings  within  six  calendar  months  after  the 
death  of  such  party." 

§  13.  After  the  31st  December,  1833,  the  records  of  all 
fines  and  common  recoveries  in  the  Common  Pleas  at  West- 
minster, and  all  the  proceedings  thereof,  shall  be  d^xxdted 
in  such  place,  and  kept  by  such  persons,  as  the  said  court 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct;  and  the  records  of  all  fines 
and  common  recoveries  in  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Lancaster,  and  all  the  proceedings  thereof,  shall 
be  deposited  in  such  places  and  kept  by  su<£  persons  as  his 
Majesty's  justices  of  assize  for  the  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster for  the  time  being  shall  direct ;  and  the  records  of  all 
fines  and  common  recoveries  levied  and  suffered  in  the  Court 
of  Pleas  of  the  county  palatine  at  Durham,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceedings thereof,  shall  be  deposited  in  such  places  and  kept  by 
such  persons  as  the  said  Court  of  Pleas  shall  from  time  to  time 
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direct ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  said  records  and  proceedings 
shall  remain  respeetivelj  where  they  are  now  deposited,  and  be 
kept  by  the  respective  persons  who  would  have  continued 
entitled  to  the  custody  thereof  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed : 
and  while  the  said  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  kept  by 
such  persons,  searches  may  be  made  and  extracts  and  copies 
obtained  as  theretofore,  and  on  paying  the  accustomed  fees ; 
and  when  any  of  the  records  and  proceedings  shall,  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  justices  having  the  control  over  the  same, 
he  kept  by  any  other  person,  then  searches  may  be  made  and 
extracts  or  copies  obtained  at  such  times  and  on  paying  such 
fees  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  ordered  by  the  court  or 
justices  having  the  control  over  the  same ;  and  the  extracts  or 
copies  80  obtained  shall  be  as  available  in  evidence  as  if  ob- 
tained from  the  person  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to 
have  made  and  delivered  out  the  same  if  this  act  had  not  been 
passed. 

For  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  solely  to  recoveries,  see 
tit.  Recovery  ;  for  those  applicable  to  estates  tail,  see  tit.  Tail; 
for  those  concerning  alienations  by  married  women,  see  that 
title  and  Feme  Covert 

FmVi  ADULLANCO  LETATO  DB  TeNBMENTO  QUOD  FUIT  DB 

ANTiQUO  DoMiNico.  A  writ  directed  to  the  justices  of  C.  B. 
for  disannulling  a  fine  levied  of  lands  in  ancient  demesne^  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  lord.     Reg.  Orig.  15.     See  tit.  Fine. 

FINES  FOR  Alienations,  were  fines  paid  to  the  king  by 
his  tenants  in  chief,  for  licence  to  alien  their  lands  according 
to  the  Stat.  1  Ed.  3.  c.  12.  But  these  are  taken  away  by  the 
Stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.  24.  abolishing  all  tenures  but  fee  and  com* 
mon  socage. 

The  premiums  given  on  renewal  of  leases  are  also  termed 
fines ;  and  there  are  fines  for  alienations  of  copyholds  paid  to 
the  lord.    See  tits.  Lease,  Copyhold. 

FINES,  FOR  Offences.  Fine,  in  this  sense,  is  amends, 
pecuniary  punishment,  or  recompence  for  an  offence  committed 
against  the  king  and  his  laws,  or  aeainst  the  lord  of  a  manor. 
In  which  case  a  man  is  said^finemjacere  de  transgressione  cum 
rqee,  &c     Reg.  Jud.f.  25.  a.  Cow  ell. 

It  seems  that  originally  all  punishments  were  corporal ;  but 
that  after  the  use  of  money,  when  the  profits  of  the  courts  arose 
from  the  money  paid  out  of  the  civil  causes,  and  the  fines  and 
confiscations  in  criminal  ones,  the  commutation  of  punishments 
was  allowed  of,  and  the  corporal  punishment,  which  was  only 
in  ierrorem,  changed  into  pecuniary,  whereby  they  found  their 
own  advantage. 

This  begat  this  distinction  between  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  offences ;  for  in  the  crimina  majora  there  was  at  least  a 
fine  to  the  king,  which  was  levied  by  a  capialur;  but  upon  the 
lessor  offences  there  was  only  an  amercement  which  was 
afieered,  and  for  which  a  distringas,  or  action  of  debt,  lay. 
2  New  Ahr.  502. 

The  discretionary  fines  (and  discretionary  length  of  im- 
prisonment) which  the  courts  of  justice  are  enabled  to  impose, 
may  seem  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  every  offence  is  ascertained  by  the  law.  But  the 
general  nature  of  the  punishment  is  in  these,  as  in  other  cases, 
fixed  and  determinate ;  though  the  duration  and  quantity  of 
each  must  frequently  vary,  from  the  aggravations,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  ofience,  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  parties,  and 
itam  innumerable  other  circumstances. 

The  quantum  in  particular  of  pecuniary  fines  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  an  invariable  law.  Our  statute 
law,  t£erefore,  has  not  often  ascertained  the  (quantity  of  fines, 
nor  the  common  law  ever ;  it  directing  certain  offences  to  be 
punished  by  fine  in  general,  without  specifying  the  certain 
tarn ;  which  is  fully  sufficient,  when  we  consider  that  however 
anHmited  the  power  of  the  court  may  seem,  it  is  far  from  being 
wholly  arfaitsary;  but  its  discretion  is  regulated  by  law.  For 
ffc^  b^  of  rights,  si.  1  W.  S^  M.  sU  2.  c.  2.  has  particularly 
declared,  thatexcessivjB  fines  €ught  not  Xo  be  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments   inflicted;  and   the   same  statute 
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further  declares,  that  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  for* 
feitures  of  particular  persons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and 
void.  Now  the  bill  of  rights  was  only  declaratory  of  the  old 
constitutional  law ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  expressly  holden, 
long  before,  that  all  such  previous  grants  are  void;  since  thereby, 
many  times,  undue  means,  and  more  violent  prosecution,  would 
be  used  for  private  lucre,  than  the  quiet  and  just  proceeding  of 
law  would  permit.     2  Inst.  48. 

The  reasonableness  of  fines  in  criminal  cases  has  also  been 
usually  regulated  by  the  determination  oi  Magna  Charta,  c.  14. 
concerning  amercements  for  misbehavour  by  the  suitors  in 
matters  of  civil  right.  **  Liher  homo  non  amercietur  pro  parvo 
delicto,  nisi  secundum  modum  ipsius  delicti,  et  pro  magno  delicto, 
secundum  magnitudinem  delicti ;  salvo  contenemento  suo :  et  mer^ 
cator  eodem  modo,  salvd  mercandisd ;  et  villanus  eodem  modo 
amercietur,  salvo  wainagio  suo."  A  rule  that  obtained  even 
in  Henry  ll.'s  time  {Glan.  I.  9*  cc.  8.  1 1.),  and  means  only,. that 
no  man  shall  have  a  larger  amercement  imposed  upon  him 
than  his  circumstances  or  personal  estate  will  bear :  saving  to 
the  landholder  his  contenement  or  land;  to  the  trader  his 
merchandize;  and  to  the  countryman  his  wainage  or  team  and 
instruments  of  husbandry.  In  order  to  ascertain  which,  the 
ffreat  charter  also  directs,  that  the  amercement,  which  is  always 
inflicted  in  general  terms  {sit  in  miser icordia),  shall  be  set^ 
ponatur,  or  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  oath  of  good  and 
lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  Which  method,  of  liquid 
dating  the  amercement  of  a  precise  sum,  was  usually  performed 
in  the  superior  courts  by  the  assessment  or  affeerment  of  the 
coroner,  a  sworn  oflicer  chosen  by  the  neighbourhood,  under 
the  equity  of  the  stat.  West.  1.  c.  18;  and  then  the  judges 
estreated  them  into  the  Exchequer.  F.  N.  B.  76.  But  in  the 
court-leet  and  court-baron  it  is  still  performed  by  affeerors  or 
suitors  sworn  to  offeree^  that  is,  tax  and  moderate  the  general 
amercement  according  to  the  particular  circumstance  of  the 
offence  and  the  offender :  the  aneeror's  oath  is  conceived  in  the 
very  terms  oi  Magna  Charta.  Fitz.  Surv.  c.  11.  Amercements 
imposed  by  the  superior  courts  on  their  own  officers  and 
ministers  were  affeered  by  the  judges  themselves;  but  when 
a  pecuniary  mulct  was  inflicted  by  them  on  a  stranger  (not 
being  party  to  any  suit)  it  was  then  denominated  a  fine. 
8  Rep.  40.  And  the  ancient  practice  was,  when  any  such  fine 
was  imposed,  to  inquire  by  a  jury  quantum  inde  regi  dare  valeat 
per  annum,  salva  sustentattone  sua  et  uxoris,  et  liherorum 
suorum.  Gilh.  Exch.  c.  5.  And  since  the  disuse  of  such  inquest, 
it  is  never  usual  to  assess  a  larger  fine  than  a  man  is  able  to 
pay,  without  touching  the  implements  of  his  livelihood :  but  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment,  or  a  limited  imprisonment,  instead 
of  such  fine  as  might  amount  to  imprisonment  for  life.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  fines  in  the  king's  court  are  frequently 
denominated  ransoms,  because  the  penalty  must  otherwise  fall 
upon  a  man's  person  unless  it  be  redeemed  or  ransomed  by  a 
pecuniary  fine.  Mirr.  c,  5.  §  4 :  Lamb.  Eir.  575.  According  to 
an  ancient  maxim,  qui  nofi  habet  in  crumend  luat  in  corpore.  Yet 
where  any  statute  speaks  both  of  fine  and  ransom,  it  is  holden 
that  the  ransom  shall  he  treble  to  the  fine  at  least.  D^er,  232. 
See  4  Comm.  378^380.  But  Lord  Coke  says,  that  such  fine 
and  ransom  are  all  one.     1  Inst.  127« 

I.  Who  mayjine  and  amerce,  and  for  what. 
II.  How  fines,  S^c.  may  be  mitigated  and  aggravated  ;  as, 
also,  how  they  may  be  recovered,  and  to  whotn  they  are 
payable. 

I.  The  House  of  Lords  in  cases  of  breach  of  privilege  ^s* 
sesses  the  power  (recognised  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  90.  §  23.)  to 
inflict  a  fine,  and  it  would  seem  to  award  imprisonment  for  a 
term  certain.  The  House  of  Commons  formerly  claimed  for 
itself  a  similar  power  to  punish  offences  against  its  dignity  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  but  its  authority  to  fine,  which  was 
questioned  in  the  most  arbitrary  period  of  our  history,  was  ai 
length  repudiated  by  its  own  members ;  and  since  the  restora* 
4a 
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tion  of  Charles  II.  its  right  to  imprison  has  been  restricted 
to  the  duration  of  the  session. 

Where  a  statute  imposes  a  fine  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
king,  that  is  intended  of  his  judges,  who  are  to  impose  the  fine. 
4  InsL  71'  Courts  of  record  only  can  fine  and  imprison  a  person 
(except  as  aftermentioned).  And  such  a  court  may  fine  for 
an  ofience  committed  in  court  in  their  view,  or  by  confession 
of  the  party  recorded  in  court.  1  Lil.  Ahr.  6'21.  A  man  shall 
be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  all  contempts  done  to  any  court  of 
record,  against  the  commandment  of  the  king's  writ,  &c 
9  Rep,  60. 

A  court  of  general  gaol  delivery  has  power  to  make  an  order 
to  prohibit  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  pending  a  trial 
likely  to  continue  for  several  successive  days,  and  to  punish 
disobedience  to  such  order  by  fine.  Rex  v.  Clement,  4  Bam,  Sf 
A*  218:  Price,  6*8.  And  if  the  offending  party  being  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  court  to  answer  for  the  contempt  by  order 
issued  for  that  purpose  should  not  appear,  the  court  has  juris- 
diction to  impose  a  fine  on  him  in  his  absence.  In  re  Clement, 
1 1  Price,  68.  A  judge  at  Nisi  Prius  has  the  power  of  fining  a 
defendant  for  a  contempt  committed  by  him  in  the  course  of 
addressing  the  jury.     4  Bam.  Sf  Aid,  329. 

Every  court  of  record  may  enjoin  the  people  to  keep  silence 
under  a  pain ;  and  impose  reasonable  fines,  not  only  on  such 
as  shall  be  convicted  before  them  of  any  crime  on  a  formal  pro- 
secution, but  also  on  all  such  as  shall  be  guilty  of  any  contempt 
in  the  face  of  the  court ;  as  by  giving  opprobrious  language  to 
the  judge,  or  disturbing  the  court,  or  obstinately  refusing  to 
do  their  duty  as  officers  of  the  court.  11  H.  6.  12  6. :  1  RoL 
Ab.  219:  8  Co.  88:  11  Co.  43:  Cro.  Eliz.  581 :  1  Sid.  145  : 
6  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  530. 

If  a  person  is  arrested  coming  to  the  courts  of  justice  to 
answer  a  writ,  the  offender  doing  it  shall  be  fined  for  the  con- 
tempt. But  there  has  been  a  difference  made  where  it  Ls  done 
by  the  plaintiff  in  the  writ,  and  a  stranger,  who  it  is  said  shall 
not  be  fined.    9  H.  6.  c.  55 :  1  Danv.  469- 

If  an  officer  of  the  court  neglects  his  duty,  and  gives  not  due 
attendance ;  a  clerk  of  the  peace  doth  not  draw  an  indictment 
well  in  matter  of  form>  or  return  thereof,  upon  a  certiorari 
to  remove  the  indictment  in  B.  R. ;  if  a  sheriff,  &c.  make  an 
insufficient  return  of  a  habeas  corpus  issuing  out  of  B.  R.,  &c., 
or  if  justices  of  the  peace  proceed  on  an  indictment  after  a 
certiorari  issued  to  move  the  indictment,  the  court  may  fine 
them.  1  LiL  624.  When  a  juror  at  the  bar  will  not  be  sworn 
he  may  be  fined.  7  H.  6.  c.  12.  And  if  one  of  the  jury  depart 
without  giving  his  verdict ;  or  any  of  the  jury  give  their  venlict 
to  the  court  before  they  are  all  agreed,  they  may  be  fined. 
8  Rep.  28 :  40  Ass.  10. 

Also  the  sheriff  in  his  tom^  and  the  steward  of  a  court-leet, 
have  a  discretionary  power^  either  to  avoid  a  fine  or  amerce- 
ment for  contempt  to  the  court ;  as  for  a  suitor  s  refusing  to 
be  sworn,  &c,  and  the  steward  of  a  court-leet  may  either 
amerce  or  fine  an  offender,  upon  a  presentment,  &c.  for  an 
offence  not  capital,  within  his  jurisdiction.  Keilw.  66 :  Kitchin, 
43.  51. 

It  is  said,  that  some  courts  may  imprison,  but  not  fine>  as 
the  constables  at  the  petit  sessions.  1 1  Co.  44 :  1  RoL  Rep.  74 : 
1 1  Co.  43.  b.  Also  some  courts  cannot  fine  or  imprison,  but 
amerce,  as  the  county^  hundred,  &c.  1 1  Co.  43.  b.  But  some 
courts  can  neither  fine,  imprison,  nor  amerce ;  as  ecclesiastical 
courts  held  before  the  ordinary,  archdeacon,  &&,  or  their  com- 
missionaries,  and  such  who  proceed  according  to  the  canon,  or 
civil  lafv.     1 1  Co.  44.  a. 

If  a  dead  body  in  prison,  or  other  places,  whereon  an  inquest 
ought  to  be  taken^  be  interred,  or  suffered  to  lie  so  long,  that 
it  putrefy  before  the  coroner  hath  viewed  it,  the  gaoler,  or 
township,  shall  be  amerced.  1  Keb.  278 ;  2  Hawk.  F.  C.  If 
any  homicide  be  committed,  or  dangerous  wound  given,  whether 
with  or  without  malice>  or  even  by  misadventure,  or  in  self- 
defence,  in  any  town,  or  in  the  lanes  or  fields  thereof,  in  the 
day-time,  and  the  offender  escape,  the  town  shall  be  amerced; 


and  if  out  of  a  town,  the  hundred  shall  be  amerced.  S  Insi.  53 : 
4  Inst.  183:  Cro.  Car.  252:  3  Leon.  207:  2  Inst.  315: 
jDyer,  210. 

Besides  fines  imposed  for  offences,  it  seems,  that  re^Iarly 
there  was  a  fine  or  amercement  in  all  actions;  for  if  the  plaintiff 
or  demandant  did  not  prevail,  it  was  thought  reasonable  that 
he  should  be  punished  for  his  unjust  vexation ;  and  therefore 
there  was  judgment  against  him,  quod  Jit  in  misericordia  pro 
falso  clamore.     8  Co.  39 :  F.  N.  B.  15. 

Hence,  when  the  plaintiff  takes  out  a  writ,  the  sheriff^  before 
the  return  of  it,  was  formerly  obliged  to  take  pledges  of  prose- 
cution, which,  when  fines  and  amercements  were  considerable, 
were  real  and  responsible  persons,  and  answerable  for  those 
amercements ;  but  being  now  so  very  inconsiderable  that  they 
are  never  levied,  they  are  only  formal  pledges  entered,  viz.  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe.    1  Saund.  227.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Bail 

In  all  actions,  where  the  judgment  is  against  the  defendant* 
it  was  to  be  entered  with  a  misericordia,  or  a  capiatur ;  and 
herein  the  difference  is,  that  if  it  be  an  action  of  debt,  or 
founded  on  a  contract,  the  entry  is  ideo  in  misericordia,  without 
assessing  any  sum  in  certain,  which  was  afterwards  affeered  by 
the  coroners  in  the  proper  county  ;  but  if  it  were  in  action  of 
trespass,  the  court  set  the  fine,  and  levied  it  bv  a  capiatur. 
8  Co.  60 :  1  Rol.  Ab.  212.  219  :  Cro.  Eliz.  844 :  Cro.  Jac.  255. 
Therefore, 

In  actions  quare  vi  et  armis,  as  trespass,  and  the  like ;  if 
judgment  pass  against  the  defendant  in  a  court  of  record,  he 
shafi  be  fined.  8  Rep.  59.  But  in  actions  which  have  not 
something  of  fraud,  or  deceit  to  the  court ;  if  the  defendant 
come  the  first  day  he  is  called,  and  tender  the  thing  demanded 
to  the  plaintiff,  he  is  not  to  be  fined.  4  Rep.  49:  8  Rep. 
59.   60.  99:  3   Ass.  9:    22  Ass.  82:    I   Damt.  Abr.  471: 

1  Vent.  116. 
All  capiatur  Jines  are  taken  away  by  stat.  4  and  5  fV.  ^  M. 

c.  12.     See  tit.  Capias  pro  Fine. 

II.  A  fine  may  be  mitigated  the  same  term  it  was  set,  being 
under  the  power  of  the  court  during  that  time ;  but  not  after- 
wards. T.  Raym.  376.  And  fines  assessed  in  court  by  judg- 
ment upon  an  information,  cannot  be  afterwards  mitigated. 
Cro.  Car.  251.  If  a  fine  certain  is  imposed  by  statute  on  any 
conviction,  the  court  cannot  mitigate  it ;  but  if  the  party  comes 
in  before  conviction,  and  submits  to  the  court,  they  may  assess 
a  less  fine ;  for  he  is  not  convicted,  and  perhaps  never  might. 
The  Court  of  the  Exchequer  may  mitigate  a  fine  certain, 
because  it  is  a  court  of  equity,  and  they  have  a  privy  seal  for  it. 
3  Salk.  33. 

If  an  excessive  fine  is  imposed  at  the  sessions,  it  may  be 
mitigated  at  the  King's  Bench.  1  Vent.  336.  A  defendant 
beinff  indicted  for  an  assault,  confessed  it,  and  submitted  to  a 
smaU  fine;  and  it  was  adjudged  that  in  such  a  case  he  may  pro- 
duce affidavits  to  prove  on  the  prosecutor,  that  it  was  son  aS" 
sault,  and  that  in  mitigation  of  the  fine ;  though  this  cannot 
be  done  after  he  is  found  guilty.  1  »Salk.  55.  If  a  person 
is  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  upon  indictment,  and  fined, 
he  cannot  move  to  mitigate  the  fine,  unless  he  appear  in 
person ;  but  one  absent  may  submit  to  a  fine,  if  the  clerk  in 
court  will  undertake  to  pay  it.    1  Fent.  206,  207:  1  Salk.  55: 

2  Hawk.  446. 
The  Court  of  B.  R.  refused  to  mitigate  a  fine  imposed  by  the 

Court  of  Great  Sessions  in  Wales,  on  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
for  not  attending ;  the  record  whereof  was  removed  by  certio* 
ran.   8  Term  FUp.  K.  B.  6X5. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  the  Court  of  B.  R.  to  give  a  de- 
fendant leave  to  speak  with  the  prosecutor,  t.  e.  to  make  satis- 
faction for  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  and  also  for  damaces 
sustained,  that  there  may  be  an  end  of  suits ;  the  court  at  the 
same  time  showing,  on  that  account,  an  indination  to  set  a 
moderate  fine  on  behalf  of  the  king.  Winds  Inst.  653.  And 
in  cases  where  costs  are  not  given  by  law,  after  a  proaecutor 
has  accepted  costs  from  the  defendant,  he  cannojt  aggravate  the 
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fine;  becaute  having  no  right  to  demand  costs,  if  he  takes 
them,  it  shall  be  intended  by  way  of  satisfaction  of  the  wrong. 
2  H,  P.  a  292-     See  this  Diet.  tit.  CosU. 

All  fines  belong  to  the  king,  and  the  reason  is,  because  the 
courts  of  Justice  are  supported  at  his  charge;  and  wherever 
the  law  puts  the  king  to  any  charge  for  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  his  people,  it  provides  money  for  that  purpose. 
Bract.  129*  When  a  person  is  fined  to  the  kin^,  notwith- 
atanding  the  body  remains  in  prison,  it  is  said  the  king  shall  be 
satisfied  the  fine  out  of  the  offender's  estate.    4  Leon.  c.  $93. 

By  the  common  law,  the  king  or  lord  may,  at  their  elec- 
tion, distrain,  or  bring  an  action  of  debt  for  a  fine  or  amerce- 
ment. Cro.  Eliz.  5Sl :  SaviL  93 :  Rasi.  Ent.  151.  553.  606: 
it  H.4.  24. 6. ;  10  H.  6.  7 :  /%m.  6S.  But  with  respect  to 
fines  set  in  inferior  courts,  every  avowry,  or  declaration  of  this 
kind,  ought  expressly  to  show  that  the  offence  was  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  for  if  it  were  not,  all  the 
proceedings  were  coram  non  judice,  and  a  court  shall  not  be 
presumed  to  have  jurisdiction  where  it  doth  not  appear  to  have 
one.  Hob.  129:  Rast.  Ent.  553:  Co.  Ent.  572.  Also  it  is 
advisable  to  allege,  that  the  offence  was  committed,  as  well  as 
presented,  and  to  show  the  names  of  the  presentors  and  the 
affeerors  in  setting  forth  a  presentment  or  affeerment,  and  also 
to  show  that  proper  notice  was  given  of  holding  the  court 
But  for  this,  see  Hawk.  P.  C. 

Of  common  right,  a  distress  is  incident  to  every  fine  and 
amercement,  in  a  torn  or  leet,  for  offences  within  the  juris- 
diction thereof;  but  if  the  offence  were  only  the  neglect  of  a 
doty  created  by  custom,  and  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  clear, 
that  there  must  be  a  custom  to  warrant  a  distress,  and  perhaps 
such  custom  is  also  necessary,  though  the  duty  be  of  a  pubUc 
nature.    2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

Also  the  sheriff  or  lord  may  for  such  fines  or  amercements 
distrain  the  goods  of  the  offender  even  in  the  highway,  or  in 
land  not  holden  of  the  lord,  unless  such  land  be  in  possession 
of  the  crown.  1  RoL  Ab.  670:  2  Inst,  104.  But  such  fines 
and  amercements  being  for  a  personal  offence,  no  straneer's 
beasts  can  lawfully  be  distrained  for  them,  though  they  have 
been  levant  and  couchant  upon  the  lands  of  the  offender. 
Owen,  146:  Aoy,  20. 

A  joint  award  of  one  fine  against  divers  persons  is  erro- 
neous; it  ought  to  be  several  against  each  defendant,  for 
otherwise  one  who  hath  paid  his  part  might  be  continued  in 
prison  till  the  others  have  paid  theirs,  which  would  be  in  effect 
to  punish  for  the  ofience  of  another.    2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

A  fine  imposed  by  the  Court  of  K.  B.  upon  a  defendant 

convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  may  be  levied  by  a  writ  of  levari 

facias,  issued  out  of  that  court  by  the  sherifi*.     2  B.Sf  A.  609* 

The  manner  in  which  fines  imposed  in  the  different  courts, 
Ac  are  to  be  returned  and  levied,  is  regulated  by  several  recent 
statutes,  which  are  shortly  noticed  under  the  tit.  Escheat. 

FINES  TO  THE  Kino;  Fines  le  Rojf.^  Under  thb  head 
were  included  fines  for  original  writs.  Cfn  ori^als  on  tres- 
pass on  the  case,  where  the  damages  were  laid  above  40L  a  fine 
was  paid,  viz.  from  40/.  damages  to  100  marks  (661. 13s.  4d.), 
6s.  Sd.  From  100  marks  to  lOOL  the  fine  was  10^.  From 
lOOL  to  200  marks,  I3s.  4d.;  from  200  to  250  marks,  l6#.  Sd. ; 
from  250  to  500  marks  or  200/.  it  is  1/.  fine ;  and  so  for  every 
loo  marks  more,  you  paid  6s.  3d.,  and  every  100/.  further  10^. 
Every  100/.  paid  lOs.  fine.  R.  H.  6  W.  ^  M.  Fines  were 
also  paid  for  original  writs  in  debt ;  for  ev^  writ  of  40/.  debt, 
6s.  Sd.,  and  if  it  were  of  100  marks,  but  6s.  Sd.,  and  for  every 
100  marks,  6s.  StL,  8cc. ;  also  for  every  writ  o(  plea  (fland,  if 
it  were  not  a  writ  of  r^t  patent,  which  was  for  the  yearly 
value  oi  five  marks,  6s.  Sd.,  and  so  according  to  that  rate. 
19  H.  6.  44 :  7  H.  6.  S3 :  New  Nat.  Br.  212.  See  tit.  Fine 
of  Lands. 

FiNB  PBO  Redisseisina  capienda.  a  writ  that  lay  for 
the  release  of  one  imprisoned  for  a  redisseisin,  on  payment  of 
a  reasonable  fine.     Reg.  Orig.  222. 

FiMB  FoBCB,  is  where  a  person  is  forced  to  do  that  which 


he  can  no  ways  help ;  so  that  it  seems  to  signify  an  absolute 
necessitv  or  constraint  not  avoidable.  Old  Nat.  Br.  63.  Stat* 
35  H.  S.  c.  12. 

FIN  I  RE.  To  fine,  or  pay  a  fine  upon  composition,  and 
making  satisfaction,  &c.  The  same  with  Jlnem  Jacere,  men- 
tioned in  Leg.  H.  I.  c.  53.  And  in  Brompton,  p.  105.  and  in 
Hovedon,  p.  783. 

FINITlO.  Death,  so  called ;  because  vita  finitur  tnorte* 
Blount. 

FINORS  OP  GOLD  and  SILVER.  Are  those  persons 
who  purify  and  separate  gold  and  silver  from  coarser  metals, 
by  fire  and  water.  They  are  not  to  alloy  it,  or  sell  the  same, 
save  only  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  goldsmiths,  &c.  Stat* 
4  H.  7.  c.  2. 

FIRDFARE  and  FIRDWITE.  See  Ferdfare and  Ferdwit. 

FIRDERINGA.  A  preparation  to  go  into  the  army. 
Leg.  H.  1. 

FIRE-ARMS.  By  stats.  53  G.  3.  c.  115;  55  G.  3.  c.  59; 
regulations  are  made  to  insure  the  proper  and  careful  manu- 
facturing of  fire-arms  in  England ;  and  for  proving  the  barrels 
of  fire-arms,  usually  called  small  arms,  at  the  proof-house  of 
the  Gun-maker's  company  in  London ;  or  at  the  gun  barrel 
proof-house  in  Birmingham.  These  acts  do  not  extend  to 
arms  for  military  service. 

By  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  11.  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shooting 
at  any  person,  or  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner 
attempting  to  discharge  any  loaded  fire-arms  at  any  person 
with  intent  to  murder,  and  counselling,  aiding,  and  abetting 
therein,  are  capital  felonies. 

And  by  §  12.  the  like  of  such  acts  as  are  done  with  intent  to 
maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm,  or 
to  resist  the  lawful  apprehension,  &c.  of  the  offender. 

Under  43  G.  3.  c.  5S.  (now  repealed),  it  was  decided  that 
the  ofience  of  shooting  was  complete,  if  a  pistol  is  fired  so  near, 
and  in  such  a  direction,  as  to  be  likely  to  kill  or  do  some  bodily 
harm  with  such  intent,  though  the  pistol  be  loaded  with  gun* 
powder  and  paper  only.     C.  C.  R.  95. 

FIRE  AND  FIRE-COCKS.  By  stat.  14  G.  3.  c.  78.  (the 
last  building  act)  churchwardens  in  London,  and  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  are  to  fix  fire-cocks,  &c.  at  proper  distances 
in  streets,  and  keep  a  large  engine  and  hand-engine  for  extin- 
guishing fire,  and  ladders  and  fire-escapes,  under  the  penalty 
of  10^  §  75.  And  to  prevent  fires,  workmen  in  the  dty  of 
London,  &c.  must  erect  party- walls  between  buildings  of  brick 
or  stone,  of  a  certain  thickness,  &c.  under  penalties,  inflicted 
by  various  sections  of  the  act  On  the  breaking  out  of  any 
ire,  all  the  constables  and  beadles  shall  repair  to  the  place 
with  their  staves  to  protect  property,  and  be  assisting  in 
putting  out  the  fire,  and  causing  people  to  work.  §  85.  No 
action  shall  be  had  against  any  person  in  whose  house  or 
chamber  a  fire  shall  acadentally  begin.  §  86.  See  this  Diet, 
tit.  Waste,  and  also  stat.  6  Anne,  c.  31.  now  said  to  be  made 
perpetuaL     1  Inst.  530.  in  n.  7* 

By  the  said  stat.  1 4  G.  3.  c.  78.  rewards  for  assistance  are 
payable  to  the  first  turncock  10^.;  to  the  first  engine  not 
exceeding  30s. ;  the  second  not  exceeding  20^. ;  the  third  10s. 
To  be  paid  by  the  churchwardens  or  overseers,  but  not  with^ 
out  the  approbation  of  an  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  churchwardens,  &c  to  be  repaid  by  the  inhabitant  if  the 
fire  begins  in  a  chimney.  §§  76,  77^  78.  Insurance  offices  may 
lay  out  the  insurance  in  rebuilding  the  premises,  if  the  party 
suffering  does  not  give  security  to  do  so :  or  in  case  of  di^ 
agreement,  not  settled  within  60  days.     §  83. 

Firemen  exempt  from  being  impressed.  §  82.  Penalty  on 
servants  firing  houses  by  negligence,  100/.  or  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment.  §  84.  Restrictions  on  boilii^  turpentine, 
25  G.  3.  c.  77.     See  this  Diet  tit.  Arson,  Burning,  Police. 

FIREBARE,  Sax.]    A  beacon  or  high  tower  by  ihe  sea- 
side, wherein  are  continual  lights,  either  to  direct  sailors  in  the 
night,  or  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.   See 
tit.  Beacon, 
4»a2 
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FtREBOTE.  Fuel  ior Jiring  for  necessary  use,  allowed  by 
law,  to  tenants  out  of  the  lands^  &c.  granted  them.  See 
Estovers. 

FIRE-ORDEAL.     See  tit.  Ordeal 

FIRE-WORKS.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  make,  sell, 
&c.  squibs,  rockets,  serpents,  &c.  or  cases^  moulds,  &c.  for 
making  the  same ;  and  every  such  ofifence  shall  be  adjudged 
a  common  nuisance,  and  persons  making  or  selling  squibs^  &c. 
shall  forfeit  5/. 

Persons  throwing  or  firing  squibs,  &c.,  or  suffering  them, 
&c.  to  be  thrown  or  fired  from  their  houses,  incur  a  penalty  of 
20f .  Likewise  persons  throwing,  casting  or  firing,  or  aiding 
or  assisting  in  the  throwing,  casting  or  firing  of  any  squibs, 
rockets,  serpents,  or  other  fire- works,  in  or  into  any  public 
street,  house,  or  shop,  river,  highway,  road  or  passage,  incur 
the  like  penalty  of  20^.,  and  ou  non-payment  may  be  committed 
to  the  house  of  correction.     StaU  9  and  10  W,  3.  c.  7. 

This  statute  does  not  take  from  any  person  injured,  by 
throwing  of  squibs,  &c.  the  remedy  at  common  law ;  for  the 
party  may  maintain  a  special  action  on  the  case  or  trespass, 
&c.  for  recovery  of  full  damages.  And  as  the  above  statute 
declares  the  offences  to  be  common  nuisances,  they  may  clearly 
also  be  prosecuted  by  indictment.  2  Burn's  Just,  Fireworks : 
Russell,  i.  47.  SOS. 

By  3  G.  4.  c.  126.  §  121.  a  penalty  of  40#.  is  imposed  for 
making  bonfires,  or  wantonly  letting  off  any  firework  within 
eighty  feet  of  the  centre  of  any  turnpike  road. 

FIRE  AND  SWORD.  Letters  of;  these  anciently  issued 
from  the  privy  council  in  Scotland,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  authorising  him  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the 
county  to  dispossess  a  tenant  retaining  possession,  contrary  to 
the  order  of  a  judge,  or  judgment  of  a  court. 

FIRM  A.  Victuals  or  provisions;  also  rent,  &c.  See  tit.  Farm, 

FIRM  A  ALBA.  Rent  of  lands  let  to  farm,  paid  in  silver 
not  in  provision  for  the  lord's  house.     See  Alba  Firma. 

FIRM  A  NOCTIS.  A  custom  or  tribute  anciently  paid 
towards  the  entertainment  of  the  king  for  one  night  according 
to  Domesday,  Comes  Meriton  T.  R.  E.  reddehat  tirmam  unius 
noctis,  &c.  t.  e.  provision  or  entertainment  for  one  night,  or  the 
value  of  it*     Temp,  Reg,  Edw,  Confess, 

FIRMAM  REGIS.  Anciently  pro  villa  regia,  seu  regis 
manerio.     Spelm. 

FIRMATIO.  Firmationis  Tempus,  Doe  season,  as  op- 
posed to  buck  season.  31  H,  S,  Firmatio  signifies  also  a  sup- 
plying with  food.     Leg,  Ince,  c,  34. 

FIRMURA.  Freejirmage,  W,  de  Cressi  gave  to  the  monks 
of  Blyih  a  mill,  cum  Uberajirmura  of  the  dam  of  it.  Reg.  de 
Blyth.  This  has  been  interpreted  liberty  to  scour  and  repair 
the  mill  dam,  and  carry  away  the  soil.  &c.     Blount, 

FIRST-FRUITS,  Primiiice,^  The  profits  after  avoidance 
of  every  spiritual  living  for  the  first  year,  according  to  the 
valuation  thereof  in  the  king's  books.  These  were  given  in 
ancient  times  to  the  pope  throughout  all  Christendom,  and 
were  first  claimed  by  him  in  England  of  such  foreigners  as  he 
bestowed  benefices  on  here  by  way  of  provision ;  afterwards 
Uiey  were  demanded  of  the  clerks  of  all  spiritual  patrons,  and 
at  length  of  all  other  clerks  on  their  admission  to  benefices ; 
but  u}X)n  the  throwing  off  the  pope's  supremacy  in  the  relgu  of 
Henry  VIII.  they  were  translated  to,  and  vested  in,  the  King, 
as  appears  by  the  stat.  26  H.  8.  c.  3.  and  a  new  vahr  benefit 
clorum  was  then  made,  by  which  the  clergy  are  at  present 
rated.  This  valor  benqficiontm  is  what  is  commonly  called, 
the  king's  books;  a  transcript  of  which  is  given  in  Ecton's 
Thesaunts  and  Bacon's  Liber  Regis,  And  for  the  ordering 
thereof,  there  was  a  court  erected,  32  H,  8.  but  dissolved  soon 
afler.     See  Valor  Ecclesiasticus, 

Though  1)y  Stat  I  Eliz,  c.  4.  these  profits  are  reduced  again 

to  the  crown,  yet  the  court  was  never  restored ;  for  all  matters 

formerly  handled  therein,  were  transferred  to  the  Exchequer, 

within  the  survey  of  which  court  they  now  remain. 

By  stat.  26  H.  8.  c.  3.  (extended  to  Ireland  by  Irish  act. 


28  H,  8.  c.  26.)  the  lord  chancellor,  bishops,  &c  are  em- 
powered to  examine  into  the  value  of  every  ecclesiastical 
benefice  and  preferment  in  their  several  dioceses ;  and  clergy« 
men  entered  on  their  livings  before  the  first-fruits  are  paid  or 
compounded  for,  are  to  forfeit  double  value.  But  stat.  1  EUz, 
c,  4.  ordains,  that  if  an  incumbent  on  benefice  do  not  live  half 
a  year,  or  is  ousted  before  the  year  expire,  his  executors  are  to 
pay  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  first-fruits :  and  if  he  lives  the 
year,  and  then  dies,  or  be  ousted  in  six  months  after,  but  half 
the  first-fruits  shall  be  paid;  if  a  year  and  a  half,  three 
quarters  of  them;  and  if  two  years,  then  the  whole;  not 
otherwise.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  have  four  yean 
allowed  for  the  payment,  and  shall  pay  one  quarter  every  year, 
if  they  live  so  long  upon  the  bishopric :  other  dignitaries  in 
the  church  pay  theirs  in  the  same  manner  as  rectors  and  vicars. 
By  the  stat.  27  H,  8.  c.  8.  no  tenths  are  to  be  paid  for  the 
first  year,  as  then  the  first-fruits  are  due,  and  by  several  sta* 
tutes  of  Aftne,  if  a  benefice  be  under  50/.  per  annum  clear 
yearly  value,  it  shall  be  discharged  of  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits  and  tenths. 

This  queen  also  restored  to  the  church  what  had  at  first  been 
thus  indirectly  taken  from  it,  not  by  remitting  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits  entirely,  but  by  applying  these  superfluities  of  the 
larger  benefices  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  smaller ;  for 
this  purpose  she  granted  a  charter,  confirmed  by  stat.  2  Anne, 
c.  11,  whereby  all  the  revenue  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  is 
vested  in  trustees  for  ever,  to  form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  under  50/.  a  year.  This  is  usually 
called  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  which  has  been  still  further  regu- 
lated by  subsequent  statutes ;  though  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  number  of  such  poor  livings  is  so  great,  that  this  boimtyj 
extensive  as  it  is,  will  be  slow,  and  almost  imperceptible  in  its 
operation ;  the  number  of  livings  under  50/.  certified  by  the 
bishops  at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  being  5597 ; 
the  revenues  of  which,  on  a  general  average,  did  not  exceed 
23/.  per  ann.  See  1  Comm,  285.  286.  cum  naiis,  ib.  See  also 
the  stats.  5  Anne,  c.  24 :  6  Anne,  c.  27  t  1  G.  L  c.  10:  and 
45  G,  3,  c,  84. 

A  similar  application  was  made  of  these  pxofita  in  Ireland 
under  the  board  of  first-fruits  by  the  Irish  act  2  G.  1.  c.  15» 
and  many  subsequent  statutes ;  all  of  which  were  repealed  by 
the  3  and  4  JV,  4.  c,  SI,  and  the  payment  of  first-fruits  abol- 
ished, so  far  as  relates  to  that  countrv. 

FISH,  FISHERIES,  and  FISHING. 

The  taking  of  fish  in  rivers  and  great  waters,  where  they 
were  unrestrained  of  their  natural  liberty,  has  never  been  con- 
sidered larceny  at  common  law.  But  it  was  otherwise  offish  con- 
tained in  a  trunk  or  net,  on  the  principle  that  when  animals^ 
though  feras  natural^  are  fit  for  the  food  of  man,  and  are  re- 
claimed or  confined,  larceny  may  be  committed  of  them. 
2  Inst.  109:  1  Hale,  511 :  2  Hawk,  c.  SS.  §  41  :  4  Comm. 
235 :  2  East,  P,  C,  607*  And  some  contended  it  was  larceny 
to  steal  fish  from  a  pond,  if  the  pond  were  private  enclosed 
property,  and  of  such  kind  and  dimemdons  that  the  fish 
within  it  might  be  considered  as  restrained  of  their  natural 
liberty,  and  fiable  to  be  taken  at  any  time,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner.     1  Hawk,  c  33.  §  39 :  2  East,  P.  C.  6IO :  2  Russ. 

191. 

This  offence  is  now,  however,  declared  by  statute  to  be  a 
misdemeanor.     See  post. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27*  all  former  statutes  relative  to 
the  offences  of  fishing  in  and  injuring  ponds  and  private  fish- 
eries, are  repealed. 

By  §  34.  taking  or  destroying  fish  in  water  running  through 
or  in  land  adjoining  or  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house  of  any 
person  who  is  the  owner  of  such  water,  or  has  a  right  of 
fishing  therein,  is  a  misdemeanor ;  and  taking  or  destroyingi 
or  attempting  to  take  or  destroy,  fish  in  any  water  not  being 
such  as  afbresaid,  but  which  is  private  property,  or  in  which 


FISH,  FISHERIES,  and  FISHING. 


there  is  any  private  right  of  fishing,  subjects  the  offender,  on 
summary  conviction  before  a  justice,  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing 5^  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  or  destroyed. 

These  enactments  do  not  extend  to  angling  in  the  daytime ; 
hot  any  person  so  angling  in  such  water  as  first  mentioned  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/.,  and  in  such  water  as  last  mentioned 
to  one  of  2L,  on  conviction  before  a  justice. 

§  35.  authorizes  the  owner  of  the  ground,  water,  or  fishery, 
or  his  servants,  to  demand  of  any  person  offending  against  the 
act,  his  rods,  lines,  or  other  implements,  and  to  seiee  the  same 
for  the  use  of  such  owner,  if  they  are  not  immediately  deli- 
▼ered  up.  Persons  angling  in  the  daytime,  and  whose  imple- 
ments are  taken  or  delivered  up,  are  exempted  from  any  further 
damages  or  penalty. 

For  the  provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to  oysters,  see  that 
title. 

Numerous  statutes,  commencing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
have  been  passed  for  the  preservation  of  salmon  and  other 
fish  in  rivers,  and  regulating  the  size  and  time  at  which  they, 
as  well  as  sea-fish,  may  be  taken.  Many  of  the  enactments 
are  conflicting  and  obscure ;  and  the  law  on  the  subject  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  revision  and  consolidation.  The  following 
is  a  very  general  abridgment  of  some  of  the  principal  acts : — 

Bt  Stat.  2  H.  6.  c.  15.  no  person  may  fasten  nets,  &c.  across 
rivers  to  destroy  fish,  and  disturb  passage  of  vessels,  on  pain  of  5L 

By  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c,  17*  (made  perpetual  by  stat.  3  Car.  1. 
c.  4.)  no  fisherman  shall  use  any  net  or  engine  to  destroy  the 
firy  of  fish :  and  persons  using  nets  for  that  purpose,  or  taking 
aalmon  or  trout  out  of  season,  or  any  fish  under  certain  lengths, 
are  liable  to  forfeit  20^.,  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
lords  of  leets  have  power  to  put  the  acts  in  force. 

The  Stat.  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  21.  was  made  for  the  increase 
and  preservation  of  salmon  in  rivers  in  the  counties  of  South- 
ampton and  Wilts ;  requiring  that  no  salmon  be  taken  between 
the  1st  of  August  and  12th  of  November,  or  under  size,  &c. 
And  by  stat.  I  G.  1.  c.  18.  (altered  as  to  the  river  Ribble,  by 
Stat.  23  G.  2.  c.  26.)  salmon  taken  in  the  rivers  Severn,  Wye, 
Were,  Tees,  Ouse,  &c  are  to  be  18  inches  long  at  least;  or 
the  persons  catching  them  shall  forfeit  5L ;  and  sea  fish  sold 
must  be  of  the  length  following,  viz,  bret  and  turbot  l6  inches, 
hrill  and  pearl  14,  codlin,  bass,  and  mallet  12,  sole  and  place  8, 
flounders  7,  whiting  6  inches  long,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
20x.  to  the  poor  and  the  fish. 

Besides  the  above,  thus  particularized,  the  following  statutes 
relate  to  the  same  subject — West.  ?.  03  E.  1.)  c.  47.  and 
13  R.  2.  c.  19.  (altered  by  9  Anne,  c.  26:  1  G.  1.  si.  2.  c.  18  : 
23  G.  2.  c.  26 :  43  G.  3.  c  Ixi. ;  and  45  G.  3.  c.  33.)  as 
to^mon  and  their  fence  months.^31  E.  3.  st.  2.  c.  1.  and 
35  £.  3.  (Ordin  of  Herrings)  as  to  forestalling  herrings. — 
51  E.  3.  St.  2.  c.  2.  selling  of  herring  at  Yarmouth. — Id.  c.  3.  as 
to  stock-Jish  and  salmon. — 17  R.^.c.  9'  appoints  justices  to  be 
conservators  of  rivers. — 14  H.  6.  c.  6.  as  to  foreigners  selling 
fi^. — 1 1  H.  7*  c.  23.  as  to  pickled  salmon  and  herrings. — 
2  and  3  E.  6.  c.  6.  forbids  the  granting  licences  to  fish  in 
foreign  parts. — 5  Eliz.  c.  5.  as  to  toll  of  fish. — 1  Jac.  1 .  e.  23. 
as  to  trespass  by  herring  fishers. — 3  Jac.  1.  c.  12.  as  to  wears  on 
the  sea  shore. — 13  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  28.  as  to  pilchard  ^shery. 
— 15  Car.  2.C.  I6.  Packing  herrines.  Nervfoundland^ahery. — 
SO  Car,  2.  c.  9-  Severn  fishery. — 4  Anne,  c.  15.  Stower  fishery. — 
2  G.2.  c.  19*  Qy«/erfishery  in  Medway,  &c.  (and  see  tit.  (h/sters,) 
—9  G.  2.  C"  3i.  Lobster  ftahery  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. — Stat. 
30  G.  2.  c.  21.  regulates  the  fishery  in  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way.— 11  G.  3.  c.  27:  15  G.  3.  c.  46.  Salmon  fishery  in  the 
Tweed.^^16  G.  3.  c.  36.  Cornwall  PUchsLTd  fishery;  and  see 
also  stat.  31  G.  3.  c.  45 :  45  G.  3.  c.  102 :  48  G.  3.  c.  68.— 
Salmon  fishery  in  England,  58  G.  3.  c.  43. 

Various  statutes  have  been  made  as  to  the  particular  supply 
and  sale  of  fish  in  London  and  Westminster,  viz. 

Stat.  17  jR.  2.  c.Q.  appoints  the  mayor  of  London  conser- 
vator of  the  Thames.  Stat.  10  and  11  W.  3.  c  4:  ^  Anne, 
c.  26:  3  G.  3.  c.  27:   and  2  G.  3.  c.  15.  for  regulating 


Billingsgate  market ;  the  water  bailiff*'s  duty,  and  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company.  The  39  G.  3.  c.  118.  authorises  the 
sale  of  fish  in  Billingsgate  market  by  retail.  A  long  and 
particular  stat.  22  G.  2.  c.  49*  to  establish  an  open  fish  market 
in  Westminster,  was  never  put  in  force.  See  stat.  30  G.  3. 
c.  54.  which  vests  the  estate  and  property  of  the  trustees  of 
Westminster  fish  market  in  the  Marine  Society.  24  G.  2. 
c.  44.  was  passed  to  protect  officers  in  their  duty,  under  the 
several  statutes  against  forestallers  of  fish,  &c — Finally,  the 
stats.  29  G.  2.  c.  39.  and  33  G.  2.  c.  27.  were  made  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  fish  at  the  first  hand  in  the  fish  markets 
in  London  and  Westminster;  and  to  prevent  salesmen  of 
fish  buying  fish  to  sell  again  on  their  own  account ;  and  to 
allow  bret  and  turbot,  brill  and  pearl,  although  under  the 
respective  dimensions  mentioned  in  1  G.  1.  c.  18.  to  be  im- 
ported and  sold ;  and  to  punish  persons  who  shall  take  or  sell 
any  spawn,  brood,  or  fry  of  fish,  unsizeable  fish,  or  fish  out  of 
season,  or  smelts  under  the  size  of  five  inches.  These  acts  are 
amended  as  to  the  sale  of  eels  by  stat.  42  G.  3.  c.  1 9. 

By  tbis  latter  act  every  master  of  a  vessel  is  to  give  a  true 
account  of  the  several  sorts  of  fish  brought  alive  to  the  Nore 
in  his  vessel,  and  if  after  such  arrival,  he  sball  wilfully  destroy 
or  throw  away  any  of  the  said  fish,  not  being  unwbolesome  or 
unmarketable,  &c.,  he  is  liable  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
two  months  nor  less  than  one.  And  see  further  stat.  2  G.  3. 
c.  15.  for  the  better  supplying  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster with  fish,  by  means  of  fish  machines,  and  to  reduce 
the  exorbitant  price  thereof;  and  to  protect  and  encourage 
fishermen. — The  stat.  2  G.   3.  c.   15.  is  repealed  by  stat. 

50  G.  3.  c.  108.  so  far  as  relates  to  the  exemption  from  being 
impressed,  except  as  to  existing  protections  under  that  act; 
and  new  regulations  are  established  for  the  protection  of 
mariners  employed  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts.  The  exemp- 
tion from  being  impressed,  contained  in  §  2.  of  50  G.  3.  c.  108. 
extends  to  a  lobster  fishery  carried  on  by  British  subjects  at 
Heligoland,  to  supply  London  with  that  fish.  1  Maul.  4*  Seln. 
Rep.  223. 

A  regular  fish  market  is  now  held  at  Hungerford  market, 
which  has  been  established  and  re-built  under  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  the  11  G.  4.  c.  70. 

For  so  much  concerning  the  several  national  fisheries  as 
relates  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country,  see  tit. 
Navigation  Acts,  V. 

The  'Newfoundland  Fisheries  are  at  present  regulated  by 
stats.  28  G.  3.  c.  35:  5  G.  4.  c.  51.  which  is  by  2  and  3  W.  4. 
c.  79*  continued  till  31st  Dec  1834. 

Greenland  Fishery. — Stats.  4  and  5  W.^M.c.  17:  1  Anne, 
si.  I.  c.  16:  44  G.  3.  c.  35.  continued  by  several  subsequent 
acts.     And  see  55  G.  3.  c.  39* 

Southern  Whale  Fishery.— 42  G.  3.  c.  77 :  43  G.  3.  c.  90 : 

51  G.3.  c.  34. 

BrUUh  WhUe  Herring  Fishery.— 26  G.  3.  c.  81 :  27  G.  3. 
c.  10:  35  G.  3.C.  56:  Sg  G.  3.  c.  100:  48  G.  3.  c.  110: 
51  G.  3.  c.  101 :  52  G. 3.  c.  153 :  55  G.  3.  c.  94 :  1  and2  G.  4. 
c.  79:  5  G.  4.  c.  64:  7  G.  4.  c  34:  11  G.  4.  and  1  ^.  4, 
c  54 

Scotch  Fisheries.— 13  G.  1.  c.  26. 30 :  29  G.  2.  c.  23 :  26  G.  3. 
c.  81.  106:  48  G.3.  c  110. 

Scotch  Salmon  Fisheries. — 9  G.  4.  e.  39- 

For  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  fisheries 
on  the  coast  of  Ireknd,  see  stat.  59  G.  3.  e.  IO9 :  1  and  2  G.  4. 
c.  79:  5  G.  4.  c.  64:  7  G.  4.  c.  34:  11  G.  4.  and  1  W.  4. 
c  54. 

For  permitting  the  Americans  to  fish  in  certain  districts  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland^  Labrador,  Sec,  see  slat.  59  G.  3. 
c.  38. 

By  the  custom  of  the  whale  fishery  among  the  Gallipaffos 
islands,  he  who  stnkes  a  whale  with  a  loose  harpoon  is  entitled 
to  receive  half  the  produce  from  him  who  kills  it.  But  unless 
he  who  strikes  a  fish  continues  his  dominion  until  he  has 
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reduced  it  into  possession,  any  other  person  who  kills  it  acquires 
the  entire  property.     1   JV.  P.   Taunt.  241. 

However,  the  first  striker  is  entitled  to  the  fish,  though  the 
harpoon  may  be  detached  from  the  line  when  the  second 
striker  strikes,  if  the  fiiih  be  so  entangled  in  the  line  that  he 
might  probably  have  secured  him  without  the  interference  of  ! 
the  second  striker.  1  Moo.  Sf  Malk.  58.  And  if,  while 
tlie  fish  is  fast  to  the  harpoon  of  the  first  striker,  another  comes 
up  unsolicited,  and  so  disturbs  the  fish  that  he  breaks  from  the 
first  harpoon,  and  then  he  strikes  him  and  secures  him,  the 
fish  still  belongs  to  the  first  striker.     1  Moo.  ^  Malk.  59. 

By  the  6  G.  4.  c.  105.  all  former  statutes  relating  to  the 
importation  of  fortign  fish  were  repealed ;  and  by  6  G.  4.  c.  107. 
^U  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels, 
except  turbot  and  lobsters,  stock-fish,  live  eels,  anchovies, 
sturgeon,  botargo,  and  caviare,  are  prohibited. 

FISHING,  Right  op,  and  property  op  fish.  It  has 
been  held,  that  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  the  soil  on 
both  sides  the  river,  it  is  a  good  evidence  that  he  hath  the 
right  of  fishing,  and  it  puts  the  proof  upon  him  who  claims  a 
free  fishery  ;  but  where  a  river  ebbs  and  flows,  and  is  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  there  it  is  common  to  all,  and  he  who  claims  a 
privilege  to  himself  must  prove  it;  for  if  trespass  is  brought  for 
fishing  there,  the  defendant  may  justify  that  the  place  where, 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  every  subject  of  our  lord  the 
king  hath  and  ought  to  have  free  fishery. 

In  the  Severn,  the  soil  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on 
each  side ;  and  the  soil  of  the  river  Thames  b  in  the  king,  &c, 
but  the  fishing  is  common  to  all.  1  Mod.  105.  He  who  is 
owner  of  the  soil  of  a  private  river,  hath  a  separate  or  several 
fishery ;  and  he  that  hath  free  Jisheri^  hath  a  property  in  the 
fish,  and  may  bring  a  possessory  action  for  them ;  but  cotnmunit 
pUcaria  is  like  the  case  of  all  other  commons.  2  Salk.  637* 
See  post. 

Inhere  are  three  sorts  of  fisheries  or  piscaries.  Free  fishery; 
several  (or  separate)  fishery ;  and  common  of  piscary. 

AJ'reeJishery,  or  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  a  public  river, 
is  a  royal  franchise;  this  differs  trom  a  severalJUhery ;  because 
he  that  has  a  several  Jtshery  must  also  be  (or  at  least  derive  his 
right  from)  the  owner  of  the  solL  It  differs  also  from  a  com" 
mon  of  piscary 9  in  that  the  free  fishery  is  an  exclusive  riffht, 
the  common  of  piscary  is  not  so ;  and  therefore  in  t^JreeJUhery 
a  man  has  property  in  the  fish  before  they  are  caught :  in  a  com- 
mon of  piscary,  not  till  afterwards :  2  Comm.  39,  40 :  but  see 
1  Inst.  12*2.  (a)  n.  7*  As  to  a  free  fishery  no  new  franchise  can 
at  present  be  granted  of  it^  by  the  express  provision  of  Magna 
Chart  a,  c.  l6.  and  the  franchise  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.   2  Comm,  417* 

The  strict  definition  of  a  several  fishery  is  an  '^  exclusive 
right  of  fishery  in  the  soil  of  another,"  although  it  appears  to 
be  still  an  unsettled  question,  whether  a  person  can  have  a 
several  fishery  without  being  also  owner  of  the  soil.  5  Burr. 
2814:  2  Comm.  39:  Co.  Lit.  122.  a.  n.  7:  Ihug.  56.  The 
better  opinion,  however,  is,  that  although  the  right  must  have 
been  originally  derived  from  the  owner  of  the  soil,  it  may 
exist  in  a  person  having  no  interest  therein;  and  one  of  the 
cases  already  quoted  establishes,  that  by  a  grant  or  demise  tm- 
tnediafely  from  the  owner  of  the  soil,  a  several  right  of  fishery 
may  be  created,  and  be  declared  on  as  such.     5  Burr.  2814. 

Common  of  piscary  or  fishery  is  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of 
fishery  in  common  with  others  in  a  stream  or  river,  the  soil 
whereof  belongs  to  a  third  person,  2  Comm.  34.  It  does  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  other  commonable  rights,  and  tres- 
pass will  not  lie  for  an  injury  to  it.  2  Salk.  637.  See  tit. 
Common. 

There  may  be  a  prescriptive  right  in  a  subject  to  a  several 
fishery  in  an  arm  of  the  sea.     4  Tertn  Rep.  K.  B.  439. 

Prim^ facie,  every  subject  has  a  right  to  take  fish  found 
upon  the  sea  shore  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  But 
such  general  right  may  be  abridged  by  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
clusive right  in  some  individuaL    2  Boi.  4*  PuU.  472. 


A  several  fishery  enjoyed  by  a  subject  in  a  navigable  river, 
where  the  tide  flows,  under  a  grant  before  time  of  memory,  b 
an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  consequently  a  term  for  years 
cannot  be  created  in  it  without  deed.     5  Bam.  4*  C.  875. 

FISHMONGERS*  COMPANY.  Formerly  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  civic  associations  or  companies  of  the 
city  of  London.  Originally  it  consisted  of  two  great  bodies : 
the  salt-fishmongers,  who  were  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
in  1433,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.;  and  the  stock-fish- 
mongers,  incorporated  by  charter  from  Henry  VII.  in  1509- 
These  two  companies  were  incorporated  into  one  by  Henry  VI IL 
in  1536,  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Wardens  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Mystery  of  Fishmongers ;"  and  thus  united,  they  form 
the  fourth  city  company,  standing  immediately  after  the 
drapers',  and  before  the  goldsmiths*. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  26.  there  shall  be  a  master,  wardens,  and 
assistants  of  the  Fishmongers*  Company  in  London,  chosen 
yearly  at  the  next  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  after 
the  1 0th  of  June,  who  are  constituted  a  court  of  assistants; 
and  they  shall  meet  once  a  month  at  their  common  hall,  to 
regulate  abuses  in  fishery,  register  the  names  of  fishermen,  and 
mark  their  boats.  Sec 

FISHGARTH.  A  dam  or  wear  in  a  river,  made  for  the 
taking  of  fish,  especially  in  the  rivers  of  Ouse  and  Humber. 

FISH  POND.  One  that  has  a  close  pond  in  which  there 
are  fish,  may  call  them  pisces  suos  in  an  indictment,  &c  But 
he  cannot  call  them  as  bona  Sf  catalla,  if  they  be  not  in 
trunks.  There  needs  no  privilege  to  make  a  fish  pond,  as  these 
doth  in  case  of  a  warren.     Mod.  Ca.  143. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  §  15.  breaking  down  or  destroying  the  dam 
of  any  fishpond,  or  of  any  water  which  is  private  property,  or 
in  which  there  is  any  private  right  of  fishery,  with  intent  to 
take,  destroy,  or  cause  the  loss  of  the  fish  therein,  or  putting 
lime  or  other  noxious  material  therein,  with  intent  to  destroy 
the  fish,  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with 
transportation  for  seven  years,  &c. 

As  to  taking  or  destroying  fish  in  fishponds,  see  tit.  Fish. 
FISH  ROYAL.     WhaU  and  Sturgeon  which  the  king  is 
entitled  to  when  either  thrown  on  shore  or  caught  near  the 
coasts.     Plorvd,  315.     See  tit.  King. 

FISK  (fromfiscwf,  the  Treasury).  The  right  of  the  crown 
to  the  moveable  estate  of  a  person  denounced  RebeL  Scotch 
Diet. 

FIXTURES.  Chattels  or  articles  of  a  personal  nature 
which  have  been  affixed  to  land. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  great  antiquity,  that  whatever  is  fixed  to 
the  realty  is  thereby  made  a  part  of  the  realty  to  which  it  ad- 
heres, and  partakes  of  all  its  incidents  and  properties.  By  the 
mere  act  of  annexation  a  personal  chattel  becomes  a  parcel  of 
the  freehold  itself,  quicqwd  pkmiatur  solo  soh  cetUi*  This 
general  principle  is  recognised  in  almost  all  of  the  cases  on  the 
subject,  and  particularly  in  the  following  authorities.  10  H.  7* 
pl.2:  20 /f.  7.13:  20H.7.26:  Co.Lit.53.  a.  4:  Co.6Si 
B.N.P.34:  Amb.  113:  3Atk.  13:  3  EoH.  50:  7  Taumt.  I90. 
The  rule  has,  however,  been  greatly  relaxed  in  modem 
times,  and  many  exceptions  to  it  established  in  favor  of  trade. 
Questions  retroecting  the  right  to  fixtures  chiefly  arise  between 
three  classes  of  persons:  1.  Landlord  and  tenant:  2.  The 
executors  of  tenant  for  life,  or  tenant  in  tail,  and  the  remainder 
man  or  reversioner:  3.  The  personal  representative  and  Uie 
heir  of  the  deceased  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

I.  Landlord  and  Tenant. — It  is  by  no  means  dear  fton, 
the  old  authorities  that  an  exception  of  any  kind  from  the 
general  rule  was  formerly  allowed  to  leasees ;  but  the  privi* 
fege  of  a  tenant  to  remove  fixtures  set  up  in  relation  to  trade  was 
authoritatively  laid  down  by  C.  /.  HoU  in  Poidds  cast, 
1  Salk.  368.  and  has  been  recognised  in  a  series  of  modem 
decisions. 

The  following  general  rules  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the 
cases  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

1.  A  tenant  may  take  away  things  which  he  has 
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affixed  to  the  premises  for  tlie  purpose  of  trade  and  manu^ 
Jadttrt. 

For  instance,  vessels  and  utensils  of  trade,  such  as  furnaces, 
cqipers,  brewing  vessels,  fixed  vats,  salt-pans,  and  the  like. 

1  Salk.  S68:  3  Atk.  13 :  Amh.  113 :  1  H,  B.  259 :  3  East,  56 : 

Machinery  in  breweries,  collieries,  mills,  &c.,  such  as  steam- 
engines,  cider*mi]ls,  and  the  like.  3  Aik.  12:  Amh.  114: 
B.  N.  P.S^:  3  East,  53 :  3  Esp,  11 :  2  B.  ^  A.  l65. 

Buildings  for  trade,  as  a  varnish  house ;  at  least  if  built  on 
plates  laid  on  brickwork  (2  East,  88)  ;  and  so,  it  would  seem, 
sheds  called  Dutch  bams,  formed  of  uprights  rising  from  a 
foundation  of  brickwork.  3  Esp.  11.  But  see  3  East,  47. 
$5,  56. 

It  has  not  been  distinctly  established  that  a  tenant  may 
remove  substantial  and  permanent  additions  to  the  premises, 
although  built  exclusively  for  the  convenience  of  his  trade; 
such  as  lime-kilns,  pott^,  or  brick-kilns  (see  4  T.  R.  504: 

2  B.  4-  C.  508);  windmills  (see^Leon.  241 1  6  T.  R.  377: 
I  B.  ijf  B.  506)  or  watermills,  or  workshops,  storehouses,  and 
buildings  of  that  description.  Neither  is  it  satisfactorily  laid 
down,  that  erections  of  a  less  substantial  nature  than  these  are 
in  all  cases  removable  by  a  tenant;  as  for  example,  the 
furnaces  and  flues  of  a  smelting-house,  glass-house,  &c.,  or  the 
atones  and  floors  of  a  malting-house.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
subject  to  considerable  doubt,  particularly  where  the  removal 
of  the  article  would  greatly  deteriorate  the  freehold  to  which  it 
is  attadied,  or  where  the  structure  and  substance  of  the  thing 
itself  must  be  destroyed  before  it  can  be  taken  away. 

2,  Besides  trade  fixtiures,  a  tenant  may  remove  certain 
articles  which  he  has  put  up  for  the  ornament  and  furniture  of 
kU  house,  and  for  his  domestic  use  and  convenience. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  authorities  furnish  the  following 
examines : — 

Hangings,  tapestry,  and  pier  glasses  nailed  to  the  walls  or 
panels  of  a  house ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  where  they  are  put  up 
in  lieu  of  wainscot,  marble,  or  other  ornamental,  as  chimney- 
pieces;  marble  slabs,  window  blinds,  wainscot  fixed  to  the 
walls  by  screws,  and  the  like.    2  Freem.  249:  Mos.  112: 

1  P.  W.g^i  Str.  1141  :  3  Atk.  12:  AnA.  113:  1  H.  B.260: 

2  Sound. 259. n.ll:  3  East, 53:  7  Taunt,  igi  :2B.^B.58: 

I  B.^rC.  T7> 

But  articles  of  this  description  can  only  be  removed  where 
diey  are  so  attached  to  the  premises  as  not  to  have  become  a 
part  of  the  substance  and  fabric  of  the  house.  For  it  appears 
that  a  tenant  cannot  remove  an  article,  though  meant  for 
amament  merely,  if  it  be  so  substantially  united  to  the  build- 
ing that  its  removal  would  materially  injure  the  structure. 
So  neither  will  he  be  allowed  to  take  away  erections  which 
may  be  considered  as  permanent  additions  or  improvements  to 
the  estate.    3  £jfp.  11. 

Thus  it  has  been  held,  he  is  not  entitled  to  pull  down  a  con- 
servatory built  on  a  brick  foundation,  and  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  dwelling-house  (2  B.  4*  ^-  ^^  •*  ^  ^' 
Moore,  440)  :  or  a  pinery  erected  on  brickwork,  although  built 
in  a  garden,  and  detached  from  the  house  itself.     Id.  ibid. 

But  1^  tenant  may  so  construct  an  erection  or  building  that 
it  fhi^ll  not  be  considered  to  be  affixed  to  the  freehold  in  con- 
templation of  law ;  and  then,  whatever  its  purposes  may  be, 
and  however  substantial  it  is  in  itself,  the  landlord  will  have 
DO  right  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  term.  For  unless  a  thing  is 
absolutely  attached  to  the  realty  by  being  let  into  the  ground, 
or  united  to  the  freehdd  by  means  of  nails,  screws,  bolts, 
mortars,  or  the  like,  the  law  regards  it  as  a  mere  loose  and 
moveable  chattel 

Thus  if  a  tenant  erects  a  bam,  granary,  stable,  or  any  other 
building,  upon  blocks,  rollers,  stilts,  or  piUars,  the  landlord  is 
not  ent^ed  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of  his  freehold.  1 1  Fin.  Ah. 
154:  B.N.P.3^:3East,55:  3Esp.l:  11  Taunt.20. 

So  a  varnish-house  laid  upon  a  wooden  plate,  resting  on 
Mckwork,  the  quarters  being  morticed  into  the  plate,  is  a 


chattel  and  removable  by  the  tenant.  4  Esp.  N.  P.  C.  $3 : 
2  East,  88.  So  a  post  windmill,  at  least  if  laid  on  cross  tracey 
not  attached  to  the  ground :  6  T.  R.  377 ;  and  see  4  Leon. 
241 :  1  B.S^B.  506.  So  vessels  or  utensils  supported  on  brick- 
work frames,  or  horses  standing  on  the  ground.  9  East,  215. 
And  the  like  of  machinery  let  into  caps  or  steps  of  timber, 
and  even,  as  it  seems,  although  fastened  by  pins.  2  B.  Sc  A. 
165. 

By  adopting,  therefore,  these  or  similar  modes  of  construction 
a  tenant  may  not  only  make  valuable  additions  to  his  premises 
with  perfect  safety,  but  avoid  the  effect  of  a  covenant  in  his 
lease  to  repair  buildings  erected  af^er  the  commencement  of  the 
term.  See  1  Taunt.  19 :  2  B.  S;  A.  l65. 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  fixtures,  those  put  up  for 
ordinary  use  and  convenience,  the  cases  furnish  the  subjoined 
list. 

Grates,  ranges,  and  stoves,  fastened  in  brickwork ;  iron  backs 
to  chimneys;  beds  fastened  to  the  delmg ;  fixed  tables ;  furnaces; 
coppers ;  mash-tubs  and  water-tubs  fixed ;  coffee-mills,  malt- 
mills,  jacks ;  cupboards  fastened  with  holdfasts ;  clock-cases ; 
iron  ovens ;  and  pumps  slightly  affixed  to  the  freehold.  Year-- 
hooks,  8  H.  7.  12:  20  H. 7. 13:  21  H.1.26:  Cro.  Eliz.  374: 

2  Freem.  249:  Str.  1141:  1  Atk.  4T7:  6  T.  R.  379: 
7  Taunt,  igi :  5  B.  ^  A.  625 :  I  B.  ^  C.  77 :  4»  B.  ^  C.  686 : 
6  Bing.  437  :  Butm's  Ecc.  Law,  301. 

But  with  regard  to  these  fixtures,  it  is  also  particularly  to 
be  observed,  that  they  must  be  so  affixed  and  connected  with 
the  premises  as  to  occasion  but  little  damage  in  their  removal ; 
otherwise  the  tenant  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  them  away. 

3.  A  tenant  in  husbandry  has  not  the  same  privilege  as  a 
tenant  in  trade ;  for  he  cannot  take  away  things  which  he  has 
affixed  to  the  premises^/br  purposes  merely  agricultural. 

Thus  a  tenant  may  not  remove  a  beast-house,  a  carpenter's 
shop,  fuel-house,  cart-house,  pump-house,  a  fold-yaid  wall 
erected  for  the  use  of  his  farm,  even  though  he  left  the 
premises  in  the  same  state  as  he  found  them  on  his  entry. 

3  East,  38. 

This  rule,  however,  is  confined  to  articles  of  a  strictly  agri- 
cultural nature.  For  if  the  object  of  an  erection  has  idbtion 
to  a  trade  of  any  description,  the  tenant  may  take  it  away,  not- 
withstanding it  is  the  means  or  instrument  of  obtaining  the 
profits  of  the  land. 

As  for  example,  a  mill  for  making  cider ;  machinery  for 
working  mines  and  collieries ;  and,  it  would  seem,  utensils  set 
up  for  manufacturing  salt  from  springs  upon  the  demised  pre- 
mise 3  Atk.  12  :  Amh.  113 :  B.  N.  P.  34:  1  H.  B.  259.  n. 

Fixtures  of  this  kind  belong  to  a  class  of  cases  which  have 
been  denominated  mixed  cases;  and  the  questions  to  which 
they  ^ve  rise  with  respect  to  the  right  of  removing  them  are 
sometimes  attended  with  much  difficiuty.  See' Amos  on  Fixtures, 
ch.  2.  part  1.  §  3. 

4.  A  nurseryman  or  gardener  is  entitled  to  remove  and  dis- 
pose of  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  which  he  has  planted  for  the  purpose 
of  sale.    2  East,  39.  7 :  Taunt.  I9I :  4  Taunt.  316. 

It  has  been  held,  however,  that  he  cannot  plough  up  straw- 
berry beds  in  full  bearing,  at  the  close  of  his  term,  without 
having  any  reasonable  object  in  view.     1  Camp.  227* 

But  a  private  person  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell  and  remove 
young  fruit  trees  planted  by  himself  (4  Taunt.  316);  or  a 
border  of  box  (4  B.  4*  C.  655) ;  or  even  flowers  (per  Little* 
dale,  J.  ibid.) 

The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  a  gardener  or  nursery- 
man cannot  take  down  hothouses,  greenhouses,  forcing  pits,  &c. 
which  he  has  built  during  his  tenancy.  2  East,  90 :  3  East,  45. 
56 :  2B.^  B.  58. 

5.  A  tenant  must  remove  his  fixtures  before  the  expiration  of 
his  tenancy,  for  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  insist  on  his  claim  after- 
wards (1  Salk.36S :  1  Atk.  4^77 :  Aub.  113:  7  Tauni  I9I :  Com. 
Dig.  Waste,  D,  2.) ;  neither  can  he,  where  he  has  neglected  to 
take  away  during  this  term,  maintain  trover  for  them  against 
the  landlord.    1  B.  ^  Ad,  39^. 
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But  if  a  tenant  continues  in  possession  of  the  premises  after 
the  end  of  his  term  (although  against  the  will  of  his  land- 
lord), it  seems  he  is  entitled,  during  his  continuing  occupation, 
to  remove  the  fixtures  which  he  had  previously  neglected  to  take 
away.  But  even  in  this  case  he  may  be  liable  to  an  action,  at 
the  suit  of  his  landlord,  for  being  wrongfully  on  the  premises 
after  his  tenantry  had  expired.     2  East,  88. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  custom  for  a  lessee  for  years  to 
remove  his  utensils  within  a  certain  period  after  his  term 
expires,  is  bad  in  law.  Palm.  211.  If,  however,  the  interest 
which  the  tenant  claims  in  the  demised  premises  is  uncertain, 
as  if  he  is  tenant  strictly  at  will,  or  tenant  pour  outer  vie,  &c., 
it  is  apprehended  that  he  will  in  general  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able time  to  remove  his  fixtures  after  the  determination  of  his 
tenancy. 

The  several  foregoing  rules  are  alike  applicable,  whether 
the  tenant  holds  by  lease  under  seal,  or  by  a  parol  demise. 
And  with  respect  to  the  description  of  fixtures  which 
a  tenant  is  authorized  to  remove,  there  is  no  distinction 
whether  the  party  is  lessee  for  life,  for  years,  or  merely  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  &c. 

But  in  applying  these  rules  to  practice,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  rights  both  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  respect  of 
fixtures,  arc  frequently  varied  and  controlled  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  demise,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
originally  entered  into.  Thus  if  a  tenant  covenants  to  repair 
the  demised  premLses,  and  all  erections,  &c.  built,  or  that 
should  be  q/lertvards  built  thereon,  such  a  covenant  will  pre- 
vent the  tenant  from  taking  down  an  erection  put  up  by 
himself,  even  although  it  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  and  might  have  been  removed  but  for  the  covenant  in 
question.  1  Taunt.  19:2  Stark.  403:  9,  B.  Sp  C.  608.  And 
therefore  before  a  tenant  severs  an  article  from  the  freehold, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  examine  his  claim,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  general  law  of  fixtures,  but  also  as  it  may  be 
affected  by  any  covenant  or  stipulation^  expressed  or  implied,  in 
his  lease. 

II.  The  executors  of  tenant  for  life,  or  tenant  in  tail,  and 
the  remainder  man  or  reverswner. — The  point  to  be  decided 
between  these  two  classes,  is,  whether  chattels  annexed  to  the 
freehold  by  a  tenant  for  life,  or  tenant  in  tail,  become  part 
of  the  inheritance,  and  pass  with  it  to  him  in  remainder,  or  in 
reversion  ;  or  they  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  deceased  tenant  for  life,  or  tenant  in  tail,  and  go 
to  his  executors. 

The  only  two  cases  that  have  been  decided  between  the  last 
mentioned  clashes  are  Lawton  v.  Lawton,  S  Atk.  13 ;  and  Dudley 
v.  Ward,  Amb.  113;  which  establish  that  the  executora  of 
tenants  for  life  or  tenants  in  tail  are  entitled  to  fixtures  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  trade,  even  where  trade  and  the  profits  of 
land  are  combined. 

In  the  former  case  it  was  held  that  a  steam-engine  erected 
by  a  tenant  for  life ;  and  in  the  latter,  that  fire  engines  put  up 
by  a  tenant  for  life,  or  tenant  in  tail ;  were  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  their  personal  estate,  and  were  removable  by  their 
executors. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  personal  representatives  of  tenants 
for  life,  or  in  tail,  would  be  allowed  at  least  the  same  privilege, 
in  removing  fixtures  against  the  remainder  man  or  reversioner, 
that  the  personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  owner  in  fee 
have  against  the  heir.  For  in  the  case  of  executor  and  heir, 
the  rule  is  said  to  obtain  with  the  utmost  rigor  in  favour  of  the 
real  estate ;  and  the  case  of  tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail,  has  been 
called  an  "  intermediate  "  one,  between  that  of  heir  and  executor, 
and  that  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  accordingly  it  seems  to 
be  generally  understood,  that  any  determination  in  favour  of 
an  executor  against  an  heir  will  support  a  similar  claim 
between  whatever  parties  it  may  arise. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  the  executors  of  tenant  for  life 
or  in  tail,  to  fijctures  put  up  for  ornament  or  convenience,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  authority,  all  cases  which  cannot  be 


brought  without  the  cla5s  of  trade  fixtures  must  be  left  to  be 
inferred  from  determinations  between  the  heir  and  the  executor 
of  the  owner  in  fee.     See  post.  III. 

III.  The  personal  representative,  and  the  heir  of  the  deceased 
owner  of  the  inheritance, — In  the  early  periods  of  the  law  it 
was  an  inflexible  rule,  that  whatever  was  affixed  to  the  free- 
hold should  descend  to  the  heir  as  parcel  of  the  inheritance. 
20  H.  7.  c.  13 :  21  H.  7.  c  26 :  Owen,  71 :  Cro.  Jac.  129: 
4  Rep.  63,  64.  The  first  instance  in  which  an  exception  was 
allowed  as  between  the  executor  and  heir  was  a  decision  of 
C  B.  Comyns  respecting  a  cider-mill,  which  was  mentioned 
and  approved  of  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  3  Atk.  14.  This  if 
the  only  case  to  be  found  in  which  it  has  been  expresdy  held, 
that  the  exception  on  the  ground  of  trade  operates  in  favour 
of  the  personal  estate  against  the  claim  of  the  heir.  It  appears, 
however,  to  establish  a  general  principle  that  erections  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  may  be  removed  by  the  executor  as  part  of  the 
personal  estate. 

It  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  decision  of  the  cider-mill, 
and  the  instance  put  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  of  the  fire  engine  in 
a  colliery,  that  the  executor  is  entitled  to  remove  articles  erected 
for  a  purpose  in  which  trade  and  the  profits  of  land  are  combined. 
But  if  the  property  in  dispute  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
value  and  enjoyment  of  the  real  estate,  it  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  the  executor,  but  will  descend  to  the  heir  as  parcel  of 
the  inheritance.  Thus  salt-pans  used  in  salt-works,  erected  by 
deceased  owner  in  his  lifetime,  on  his  estate  which  contained  a 
salt  spring,  were  held  to  so  to  the  heir  as  being  accessories  to 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of  tne  inheritance.  Lawton  ▼.  Salmon, 
1  H.  B.  260.  in  notis. 

With  regard  to  the  right  of  the  executor  to  remove  fixtures 
erected  for  ornament  and  convenience,  the  authorities  are  so 
contradictory,  that  the  extent  of  the  executor's  claim  is  still 
involved  in  uncertainty. 

In  the  older  cases  it  was  held  that  a  furnace  fixed  to  the 
freehold,  and  purchased  with  the  house^  and  hangings  nailed  to 
the  wall  (2  Freem.  249) ;  hangings  and  looking  glasses  fixed  to 
the  walls  with  nails  and  screws  (IP.  W.  94) ;  hangings, 
tapestry,  and  iron  backs  to  chimneys  (2  Str.  1141.) ;  £ould 
belong  to  the  executor,  and  not  to  the  heir.  But  in  a  later 
case  it  was  said  by  the  Giurt  of  K.  B.  that  pots,  ovens,  and 
ranges,  fixed  by  the  owner  of  a  house,  would  go  to  the  heir, 
and  not  to  the  executor.  5  B.  S^  A.  625.  And  where  the 
question  was,  whether  stoves,  closets,  shelves,  brewing  vesseU, 
locks,  blinds,  &c  passed  to  the  purchaser  of  a  house,  the  court 
said  that  some  of  the  articles,  viz,  the  stoves,  cooling  coppers, 
mash  tubs,  water  tubs,  and  blinds,  might  be  removable  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  would  not  belong  to  the 
executor,  but  to  the  heir,  and  as  between  those  peraons  were 
parcel  of  the  freehold.  2  B.  4*  C.  76.  And  so,  on  a  more 
recent  occasion,  it  was  said  by  Bayley,  J.  that  stoves,  gratUg 
and  cupboards,  were  parcels  of  the  freehold;  and  though  they 
might  be  removed  by  a' tenant  during  the  term,  yet  they  would 
go  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor.  ^  B.  ^  C.  686 :  and 
xe2  N.^  M.  428. 

Accordmg,  therefore,  to  these  authorities,  the  courts  seem  to 
consider  that  the  old  rule  of  law  has  received  only  a  very 
partial  relaxation  in  the  case  of  heir  and  executor. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject^  see'  Amos  and  Fer* 
rard  on  Fixtures,  hom.  which  the  above  sketch  of  the  law  has 
been  principally  taken. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  StQ.  §  44.  stealing,  rq^ng,  cutting,  or 
breaking  with  intent  to  steal,  any  glass  or  woodwork  belonging 
to  any  building,  or  lead,  iron,  oo|^r,  brass,  or  other  metaH 
or  any  utensil,  or  fixture,  whether  made  of  metal  or  any  other 
materials,  fixed  to  any  building,  or  any  thing  made  of  metal 
fixed  in  land  being  private  property,  or  for  a  fence  to  %xkf 
dwelling-house,  garden,  or  area,  or  in  any  square,  street,  or 
other  puu»  dedicated  to  pubUc  use  or  ornament,  is  felonyi  and 
the  offender  may  be  punished  as  in  case  of  simple  larceny. 

By  §  45.  persons  stealing  any  chattel,  or  fixture  let  tvi|h 
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any  Louse  or  lodffihg^  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  punishable  as 
•in  case  of  simple  larceny. 

FLACO.    A  place  covered  with  standing  water.     Mon. 
AnsL  lorn,  1.  o.  209. 
r  LAX.    See  Hemp, 

FLECTA.  A  feathered  or  fledged  arrow;  a  fled  arrow. 
FLEDWITE,  or  FLIGHTWITE,  from  Suk.  Jlyth,  fuga, 
et  wUe,  mulcta.^  In  our  ancient  law  signified  a  discharge 
from  amerciaments,  where  a  person  having  been  &Jugilive  came 
to  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king  of  his  own  accord,  or  with 
licence.     RastaL 

FLEET,  Sax.  JUot,  L  e.  Jlota,  a  place  of  running  water, 
w^here  the  tide  or  Jloat  comes  up.^  A  prison  in  London,  so 
'called  from  a  river  or  ditch  that  was  formerly  there,  on  the 
-side  whereof  it  stood.  To  this  prison  men  are  usually  com- 
mitted for  contempt  to  the  king  and  his  laws,  particularly 
against  the  courts  of  justice ;  or  for  debt,  when  persons  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  satisfy  their  creditors ;  there  are  large 
rules,  and  a  warden  or  keeper  belonging  to  the  Fleet  prison. 
Sec.     See  tit.  Gaol. 

FLEET  OP  SHIPS.    See  tit.  iViity. 

FLEM,  JUma,  from  Sax.  JUan^  to  kill  or  slay.l    An  out- 
law ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  vrordjlemajlare  were  claimed  bona 
Jelcnum;  as  may  be  collected  from  a   quo  warranto,  temp. 
Ed.  3. 

FLEMENEFRIT,  FLEMENESFRINTHE,  FLYME- 
NAFRYNTHE.]  The  receiving  or  relieving  of  a  fugitive  or 
outlaw.     Leg.  Ince,  c.  29.  47:  LL.  H.  i.  c.  10.  12. 

FLEMESWITE,  Sax.]  FUia  interprets  it  habere  cataUa 
Ju^tivorum.     Lib.  1.  c.  47. 

FLETWIT,  or  FLITWIT.  Is  to  be  quit  of  contention 
and  convictions,  and  that  you  may  have  plea  thereof  in  your 
own  courts  and  the  amerciaments.  FUl  in  English  is  treason. 
Terms  de  la  Ley.    But  see  FledwUe. 

FLETA.  The  title  of  an  andent  law-book,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  a  judge  who  was  confined  in  the  Fleet 
prison,  temp.  Ed,  1.  Nichmon*8  Historical  English  Library, 
£25. 

FLIGHERS.    Masts  for  ships.    Mon.  And.  torn.  1.  p.  799. 

FLIGHT.     For  crimes  committed.    See  Fugam  fecit. 

FLOATSAM.     See  Flotsam. 

FLOOD-GATE.  Maliciously  breaking  down,  or  damaging, 
&c.,  any  floodgate,  or  other  work,  on  any  navigable  river  or 
canal,  b  felony,  and  the  offender  is  transportable  for  life,  &c. ; 
and  maliciously  opening  any  such  flood-gate,  with  intent  to 
obstruct,  &c.,  the  navigation,  is  also  felony,  and  the  oflTender  may 
be  transported  for  seven  years,  &c.     7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  12. 

FLOOD-MARK.  The  mark  which  the  sea  makes  on  the 
»hore,  at  flowing  water  and  the  highest  tide :  it  is  also  called 
high-water  mark. 

FLORENCE.  An  ancient  piece  of  English  gold  coin; 
every  pound  weight  of  old  standard  gold  was  to  be  coined  into 
fifty  florences,  to  be  current  at  six  shillings  each ;  all  which 
made  in  tail  fifteen  pounds,  or  into  a  proportionate  number  of 
halfjhrences  or  quarter  pieces;  by  indenture  of  the  Mint. 
18  Ed.  3. 

FLORIN.  A  foreign  coin ;  in  Spain.  4*.  4id.,  Germany, 
3s.  4d.,  and  Holland,  2s. 

FLOT  A  N  AVIUM.  A  fleet  of  ships.  Rot.  Francia,  6  R.  2. 
m.  21. 

FLOTAGES.  Such  things  as  by  accident  swim  on  the  top 
of  great  rivers ;  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  commissions 
of  water  bailiffs. 

FLOTSAM,  is  where  a  ship  is  sunk  or  cast  away,  and  the 
gooda  9se  floating  upon  the  sea.  5  Rep.  106.  Flotsam,  jetsam, 
%nd  lagan,  are  mentioned  together :  jetsam  being  where  any 
thing  IS  cast  out  of  the  ship  when  in  danger,  and  the  ship 
notwithstanding  perisheth ;  and.  lagan  is  when  heavy  goods 
^ate  thrown  overboard  before  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  wluch  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ^eft>  but  are  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy  in  order 
to  be  found  again.    5  Rep.  106« 


In  1  Comm.  292.  the  three  are  thus  distinguished :  jetsam, 
is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea  and  there  sunk,  and  re«- 
main  under  water ;  flotsam,  is  where  they  remain  swimming 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves ;  lagan  or  ligan,  is  where  they  are 
sunk  in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy  in  ordei  to  be  found 
again. 

The  king  shall  have  Jhtsam,  jetsam,  and  lagan,  when  the 
ship  is  lost,  and  the  owners  of  the  soods  are  not  known ;  bufr 
not  otherwise.  F.  N.  B.  122.  Where  the  proprietors  of  the 
goods  may  be  known,  they  have  a  year  and  a  day  to  claim 
flotsam.  1  Keb.  647.  Flotsam,  jetsam,  &c.  any  person  may 
have  by  the  king*s  grant,  as  weU  as  the  lord  admiral,  &c.  See 
1  Comm.  292.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Wreck. 

Foreign  liquors  and  tobacco,  derelict,  Jhtsam,  jetsam,  or 
lagan,  are  made  liable  to  duties  of  customs  as  if  regularly  im«> 
ported.    Siat.  52  G.  3.  c.  149- 

FOCAGE,Jbcagium.']     House-bote,  or flre-bote. 

FOCAL.     A  right  of  taking  fire- wood.    Mon.  Angl.L  779» 

FODDER,  SsLX.foda,  i.  e.  alimentum.^  Any  kind  of  meat 
for  horses,  or  other  cattle :  among  the  Feudists  it  was  used  for 
a  prerogative  of  the  prince,  to  be  provided  with  com  and  other 
meat  for  his  horses,  by  his  subjects,  in  his  wars  or  other  expe- 
ditions.    Hotom.  de  verb.  FeudaL 

FODERTORIUM.  Provision  or  fodder,  to  be  paid  by 
custom  to  the  king's  purveyor.     Cartular.  MS. 

FCENUS  NAUTICUM.  Bottomry.  See  that  tide;  and 
tit.  Insurance. 

FCESA,  Fr.  foisson.']  Grass,  herbage.  Mon.  AngL  ii. 
506. 

FOGAGE,  flogagium.^  Fog,  or  rank  after-grass,  not  eaten 
in  summer     LL.  Forrestar,  Scot.  c.  I6. 

FOITERERS.     Vagabonds.  Blount.     See  Faitours. 

FOLC-LANDS,  Sax.]  Copyhold  lands;  so  called  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  as  charter  lands  were  culled  Boclands^ 
Kilch.  174.  Folkland  was  terra  vulgi,  or  popularis,  the  land  of 
the  vulgar  people,  who  had  no  certain  estate  therein,  but  held  the 
same  under  the  rents  and  services  accustomed  or  agreed,  at  the 
will  only  of  their  lord  the  thane ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  put 
in  writing,  but  accounted  prcedium  rusticum  et  ignobile.  Spebn, 
of  Feuds,  cap.  5.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Copyhold,  Tenure, 
Bockland. 

FOLC-MOTE,  or  FOLK-MOTE,  Sax.  folgemot,  con-- 
ventus  populi.]  Is  compounded  of  folk,  populus,  and  mote,  or 
gemote,  convenire ;  and  signified  originally,  as  Somner,  in  his 
Saxon  Dictionary,  says,  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  to 
consider  of,  and  order  matters  of  the  commonwealth.  See 
Leg.  Edw.  Cotifess.  cap.  35.  Spelman  says  the  folcmote  was  a 
sort  of  annual  parliament,  or  convention  of  the  bishops,  thanes, 
aldermen,  and  freemen,  upon  every  May-day,  yearly ;  where 
the  laymen  were  sworn  to  defend  one  another,  and  the  kin^, 
and  to  preserve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  consulted 
of  the  common  safety.  But  Dr.  Brady  infers  from  the  laws 
of  our  Saxon  kings  that  it  was  an  inferior  court,  held  before 
the  king's  reeve  or  steward,  every  month,  to  do  folk  right,  or 
compose  smaller  differences,  from  whence  there  lay  appeal  to 
the  superior  courts.  Brady's  Gloss,  p.  48.  Squire  seems  to 
think  the  folcmote  not  distinct  from  the  shiremote,  or  common 
general  meeting  of  the  county.     Angl.  Sax.  Gov.  155.  n. 

Manwood  mentions  folkmote  as  a  court  holden  in  London, 
wherein  all  the  folk  and  people  of  the  city  did  complain  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  for  misgovemment  within  the  said  city ; 
and  this  word  in  Stowe's  time  continued  in  use  among  the 
Londoners,  and  denoted  Celebrem  ex  tola  civitatc  conventum. 
Stowe's  Survey. 

According  to  Kennet,  the  folkmote  was  a  common  council 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town,  or  borough,  convened 
often  by  sound  of  bell  to  the  mote-hall,  or  house ;  or  it^  was 
applied  to  a  larger  congress  of  all  the  freemen  within  a  county, 
called  the  shire-mote,  where  formerly  all  knights  and  military 
tenants  did  fealty  to  the  king,  and  elected  the  annual  sheriff  on 
the  first  of  October;  till  this  popular  election,  to  avoid  tumults 
4b 
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and  riots,  devolved  to  the  king's  nomination.  After  which  the 
city  folkmote  was  swallowed  up  in  a  select  committee  or  com- 
mon council,  and  the  county  folkmote,  in  the  sheriff's  toum 
and  assises.  The  word  folkmote  was  also  used  for  any  kind  of 
popular  or  puhlic  meeting ;  as  of  all  the  tenants  at  the  court- 
leet  or  court  haron,  in  which  signification  it  was  of  a  less 
extent.     Paroch.  Antiq.  120. 

FoLKMOOT  signifies,  according  to  Lamhard,  in  his  exposition 
of  Saxon  words,  two  kinds  of  courts,  the  one  now  called  the 
county-court,  and  the  other  the  sheriff's  toum.  In  London  it 
signifies  an  assembly  convened  from  the  whole  city,  or  common- 
hall.     Termes  de  la  Ley.    See  further,  tit.  Parliament. 

FOLK-M  OTE.     See  Folc-mote. 

FOLDAGE  AND  FOLDCOURSE.  A  Hberty  to  fold 
<sheep,  &C.     See  Faklage,  Fakffee* 

FOLGARII.  Menial  servants.  Bract,  lib.  3.  tract,  2.  c.  10. 
House-keepers  by  the  Saxons  were  called  husfastene,  and 
their  servants  or  followers,  Jblgheres  or  Jblgeres.  LL, 
Hen.  1.  c.  9- 

FOOD.  It  is  an  indictable  offence  to  mix  unwholesome 
ingredients  in  any  thing  made  or  supplied  for  the  food  of  man. 

Where  a  baker  knew  that  his  servant  used  alum  in  making 
bread,  which  is  a  noxious  substance  when  employed  in  any 
quantity,  he  was  held  liable  to  an  indictment  for  supplying 
loaves  containing  crude  lumps  of  that  material.     3M,^  S.  11. 

FOOL.  A  natural ;  one  so  from  the  time  of  his  birth.  See 
tits.  Idiots  and  Lunatics, 

FOOT  OF  A  FINE.     See  tit.  Fine  of  Lands. 

FOOT-GELD.  From  Sax.  fot,  pes ;  and  geldan,  solvere. 
Pedis  redemptio.'^  An  amercement  for  not  cutting  out  and 
expeditating  the  balls  of  great  dogs'  feet  in  the  forest :  to  be 
quit  of  foot-geld  is  a  privilege  to  keep  dogs  within  the  forest 
unlawed,  without  punishment.  Mannood,par,  I.  p.  S6.  See 
tit.  Forest. 

FOOTWAY.    See  Highway. 

FORAGE,  Fr.  fourage.'\  Hay  and  straw  for  horses,  par- 
ticularly for  the  use  of  horses  in  an  army. 

FORAG 1 U  M.   Straw  when  the  com  is  thrashed  out.  Cofvel. 

FORBALK,  forbalka.^  Lying  forward  or  next  the  high- 
way.    Petr.  Blesensis  Contin.  Hist.  Croyland,  p.  II 6. 

FORBARRE.  To  bar  or  deprive  one  of  a  thing  for  ever. 
Sec  stats.  9  -R-  2.  c.  2 :  6  H.  6.  c.  4. 

FORBATUDUS.     The  aggressor  slain  in  combat. 

FORCE,  vw.]  Is  most  commonly  applied  in  pejorem  par^ 
fern,  the  evil  part,  and  signifies  any  unlawful  violence.  It  is 
defined  by  West  to  be  an  offence,  by  which  violence  is  used  to 
things  or  persons ;  and  he  divides  it  into  simple  and  compound ; 
simple  force  is  that  which  is  so  committed  that  it  hath  no 
other  crime  accompanying  it ;  as  if  one  by  force  do  only  enter 
into  another  man*s  possession,  without  doing  any  other  unlaw- 
ful act :  mixed  or  compound  force,  is  when  some  other  violence 
is  committed  with  such  a  fact,  which  of  itself  alone  is  criminal ; 
as  where  any  one  by  force  enters  into  another  man's  house, 
and  kills  a  man,  or  ravishes  a  woman^  &c  And  he  makes 
several  other  divisions  of  thb  head*  West.  Symbol,  pa.  2. 
sect.  65.  Lord  Coke  says,  there  is  also  a  force  implied  in  law ; 
as  every  trespass,  rescous,  or  disseisin,  implieth  it ;  and  an  actual 
force,  with  weapons,  number  of  persons,  &c.  where  threatening 
is  used  to  the  terror  of  another.  Co.  Lit.  257.  By  law  any 
person  may  enter  a  tavern;  and  a  landlord  may  enter  his 
tenant's  house  to  view  repairs,  &c.  But  if  he  that  enters  a 
tavern,  commits  any  force  or  violence ;  or  he  that  enters  to 
view  repairs,  breaketh  the  house,  &c.,  it  shall  be  intended  that 
they  entered  for  that  purpose.  8  Rep.  146.  All  force  is 
against  the  law ;  and  it  is  lawful  to  repel  force  by  force ;  there 
is  a  maxim  in  our  law,  quod  alias  bonum  et  justum  est,  si  per 
vim  veljraudem  petalur,  malum  et  injustum  est.  3  Rep.  78. 
Where  a  crime,  in  itself  capital,  is  endeavoured  to  be  committed 
by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel  that  force  by  the  death  of  the 
party  attempting.  4  Com.  181.  Hawkins  says  that  even  at 
this  day  he  who  is  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  his  goods  may 


justify  the  retaking  of  them  by  force  from  the  wrong-doer  if 
he  refuse  to  re-deliver  them.  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  64.  §  1.  But 
Blackslone,  3  Com.  4,  5.  and  4  Com.  363.  thinks  such  a  re- 
taking must  be  without  force  or  terror,  the  public  peace  being 
a  supreme  consideration  to  any  man's  private  property :  and 
after  conviction  of  the  offender  the  proprietor  may  take  hit 
goods  (stolen  from  him)  wherever  he  can  find  them,  so  that  it 
be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace.  1  Hale,  546 :  1  ChitL 
C.  L.  820.     See  tits.  Duress,  Murder,  Robbery. 

By  Stat  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  6.  persons  with  menace  or  by 
force  demanding  chattels,  money,  or  valuable  securities,  with 
intent  to  steal,  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  for 
life,  or  imprisoned  and  whipped. 

FORCE  AND  ARMS.  These  words  do  not  appear  to  be 
absolutely  essential,  but  they  usually  are  inserted  in  an  indict* 
ment ;  and  where  an  actual  violence  constitutes  an  ingredient 
in  the  offence,  it  seems  proper  to  introduce  them. 

By  the  stat.  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20.  no  judgment  upon  any  in* 
dictment  or  information  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  whether  after 
verdict  or  outlawry,  or  by  confession,  default,  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  the  omission  of  these  words. 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY  AND  DETAINER. 

An  offence  against  the  public  peace  which  is  committed  by 
violently  taking  or  keeping  possession  of  lands  and  tenements, 
with  menaces,  arms,  and  force,  and  without  the  authotitT  of 
the  law ;  whereby  he  who  hath  right  of  entry  is  barred  or 
hindered.  See  4  Comm.  1 48.  At  common  law,  any  one  who 
had  right  of  entry  into  lands,  &c.,  might  regain  possession 
thereof  by  force ;  but  this  liberty  being  much  abused,  to  the 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  it  was  found  necessary  that  it 
should  be  restrained.  By  stat.  5  Ric.  St.  sU  1.  c.  8.  aU  forcible 
entries  are  punished  with  imprisonment  and  ransom  at  the 
king's  will.  And  by  stats.  15  Ric.  2.  c.  2  :  8  H.  6.C.91  31  EUx. 
c.  11 :  21  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  upon  any  forcible  entry,  or  forcible 
detainer  after  peaceable  entry,  into  any  lands  (or  benefices  of 
the  church),  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  taking  suffident 
power  of  the  county,  may  go  to  the  place,  and  there  record  the 
force  upon  his  own  view,  as  in  case  of  riots ;  and  upon  such 
conviction  may  commit  the  offender  to  gaol  tUl  he  makes  fine 
and  ransom  to  the  king.  And  moreover  the  justice  or  justices 
have  power  to  summon  a  jury  to  try  the  forcible  entry  or 
detainer  complained  of:  and  if  the  same  be  found  by  that 
jury,  then,  besides  the  fine  on  the  offender,  the  justices  shall 
make  restitution,  by  the  sheriff,  of  the  possession,  without 
inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  title ;  for  the  force  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  tried,  punished,  and  remedied  by  them ;  and  the 
same  may  be  done  by  indictment  at  the  general  sessions.  But 
this  provision  does  not  extend  to  such  as  endeavour  to  main* 
tain  possession  by  force,  where  they  themselves  or  their  ances* 
tors  have  been  in  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  lands,  &c  fm- 
three  years  immediately  preceding.  4  Comm.  148.  And  this 
may  be  alleged  in  stay  of  restitution,  and  restitution  is  to  be 
stayed  till  that  be  tried,  if  the  other  will  traverse  the  same,  &c. 
Dalt.  312.     See  T.  Raym.  85:  1  Sid.  149:  Salk.260. 

Indictment  for  forcible  entry  must  be  laid  of  liberum  tene^ 
metitum,  S^c.  to  have  restitution  by  stats.  15  Ric.  2.  c.  ^i 
8  H.  6.  c.  9- 4^'  But  by  stat.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  15.  justices  of 
peace  may  give  like  restitution  of  possession  to  tenants  for 
years,  tenant  by  elegit,  statute  staple,  &c.  and  copyholders,  as 
to  freeholders,  since  which  statute  the  estate  of  the  penon 
ousted  must  be  stated,  for  perhaps  he  is  only  tenant  at  wilL 
Semb.  1  Salk.  260.  Ri  1  Sid.  102.  See  further  as  to  what 
shall  be  a  good  indictment.  Com.  Dig.  tit  Forcible  Entry 
(D.  4.)  ^ 

Having  said  thus  much  generally^  we  may  proceed  moi^ 
particularly  to  inquire, 

I.  What  shall  be  deemed  a  Forcible  Entty,  and  what  m 
Forcible  Detainer. 
II.  The  Remedy  for  parlies  aggrieved* 
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f .  What  shall  he  deemed  a  Forcible  Entry  ^By  stat.  5  Rk.  2. 
si,  1.  c.  8.  ^None  shall  make  any  entry  into  any  lands  or 
tenements  (or  benefice  of  holy  churchy  stat.  15  Ric.  2.  c.  2.  or 
other  possessions,  stat.  I  H,  6.  c.  9*  §  2*)>  ^^^  where  entry  is 
given  by  the  law ;  and  in  such  case  not  with  strong  hand  or 
with  multitude  of  people,  but  only  in  peaceable  and  easy 
manner ;  on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  ransom  at  the  king's 
wilL" 

A  forcible  entry  is  only  such  an  entry  as  is  made  with  a 
strong  hand  with  unusutd  weapons,  an  unusual  number  of 
fenrants  or  attendants,  or  with  menace  of  life  or  limb ;  for  an 
entry  which  only  amounts  in  law  to  a  trespass,  is  not  within 
the  statutes.  But  an  entry  may  be  forcil^e,  not  only  in 
respect  of  a  violence  actually  done  to  the  person  of  a  man,  but 
alsb  in  respect  of  any  other  kind  of  violence  in  the  manner  of 
the  entry,  as  by  breaking  open  the  doors  of  a  house,  whether 
any  person  be  in  it  at  the  time  or  not ;  especially  if  it  be  a 
dwelling-house.  So  if  a  man  enter  to  distrain  for  rent  with 
force ;  for  though  he  does  not  claim  the  land  itself,  he  claims  a 
right  and  title  out  of  it.  And  though  a  man  enter  peaceably, 
yet  if  he  turn  the  party  out  of  possession  by  force,  or  frighten 
him  out  of  possession  by  personal  threats  or  violence,  this 
also  amounts  to  a  forcible  entry ;  but  not  if  he  merely  threaten 
to  spoil  the  party's  goods,  or  destroy  his  cattle,  or  do  any 
injury  which  is  not  of  a  personal  nature.  1  Hawk,  c,  64.  §  25. 
ei  sea, :  3  Bac,  Ah.  tit.  Forcible  Entry  (B.) 

a£m>  persons  continuing  in  possession  of  a  defeasible  estate 
titiet  the  title  is  defeated,  are  punishable  for  forcible  entry ; 
for  continuing  in  possession  afterwards,  amounts  in  law  to  a 
new  entry.  Co,  Lit,  ^56,  257*  And  an  infant  or  feme- 
eovert  may  be  guilty  of  forcible  entry  within  the  statutes  in 
respect  of  violence  committed  by  them  in  person ;  but  not  for 
what  is  done  by  others  at  their  command,  their  commands  being 
▼Old.     Co,  Lit.  257, 357- 

A  man  enters  into  the  house  of  another  by  the  windows, 
and  then  threateneth  the  party,  and  he  for  fear  doth  leave  the 
house,  it  is  a  forcible  entry  :  so  if  one  enter  a  house  when  no 
person  is  therein,  with  armed  men,  &c.     Moor,  Cas,  1 85. 

This  ofience  may  be  committed  of  a  rent,  as  well  as  of  a 
house  or  land :  as  where  one  comes  to  distrain,  and  the  tenant 
threatens  to  kill  him,  or  forcibly  makes  resistance,  &c,  2  Shep. 
901 .  But  forcible  entry  cannot  be  of  a  way  or  other  easement : 
or  of  a  common  or  office.  1  Hawk.  P,  C.  So  no  man  can  be 
guilty  of  forcible  entry,  for  entering  with  violence  into  lands 
or  houses  in  his  own  sole  possession  at  the  time  of  entry:  as  by 
breaking  open  doors,  &c  of  his  house  detained  from  him  by 
one  who  has  the  bare  custody  of  it ;  but  joint-tenants,  or 
tenants  in  common,  may  be  guilty  of  forcible  entry,  and  holding 
out  their  companions. 

A  forcible  entry  may  be  committed  by  a  single  person  as 
well  as  by  twenty,  and  all  who  accompany  a  man  when  he 
makes  a  forcible  entry  shall  be  adjudged  to  enter  with  him, 
whether  they  actually  come  upon  the  lands  or  not.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.C.64. 

What  a  Forcible  Detainer. — A  forcible  detainer  is  where  a 
man  who  enters  peaceably,  though  unlawfully,  afterwards 
retains  possession  by  force,  and  the  same  circumstances  of 
violence  or  terror  which  will  make  an  entry  forcible  will  make  a 
detainer  forcible  alsa  And  a  detainer  may  be  forcible  whether 
the  entry  were  forcible  or  not.     1  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  64. 

If  a  person  after  peaceable  entry  shall  make  use  of  arms 
to  defend  his  possession,  &c.  it  will  be  forcible  detainer: 
a  man  puts  another  out  of  his  house  by  force,  if  he  then 
puts  in  one  of  his  servants  in  a  peaceable  manner,  who  keeps 
out  the  party,  &c.,  it  will  be  a  forcible  entry,  but  not  a 
detainer;  but  if  himself  remaineth  there  with  force,  this 
makes  a  forcible  detainer.  If  I  hear  that  persons  will  come 
to  my  house  to  beat  me,  &c.,  and  I  take  in  force  to  de- 
fend myself,  it  is  no  forcible  detainer;  though  where  they 
are  coming  to  take  lawful  possession  only,  it  is  otherwise. 
2  Skep.  203. 


If  a  man  have  tun  houses  next  adjoining,  the  one  by  k 
defeasible  title,  and  the  other  by  a  good  title;  and  he  uses 
force  in  that  he  hath  by  the  good  title  to  keep  persons  out 
of  the  other  house,  tjus  is  a  forcible  detainer.  2  Shep, 
Ah.  203. 

When  a  tenant  keeps  possession  of  the  land  at  the  end  of 
his  term  against  the  landlord,  it  is  a  forcible  detainer.  And  if 
a  lessee  takes  a  new  lease  of  another  person,  whom  he  con-* 
ceives  to  have  better  title,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  keeps 
possession  against  his  own  landlord,  this  is  a  forcible  detainer. 
Cro.  Jac.  1^. 

If  a  justice  of  peace  come  to  view  a  force  in  a  house,  and 
they  refuse  to  let  him  in ;  this  of  itself  will  make  a  forcible 
detainer  in  all  cases ;  but  it  must  be  upon  complaint  made. 
Dolt.  312. 

The  Court  of  K.  B.  wUl  not  on  motion  hold  plea  of  a  forci- 
ble entry  of  the  K.  B.  prison,  and  turning  out  the  gaoler.  Ld^ 
Raym.  1005. 

But  a  person  is  not  guilty  of  a  forcible  detainer,  by  merely 
refusing  to  go  out  of  a  house,  and  continuing  therein  in  despite 
of  another.  1  Lit,  Ah.  514:  1  Hawk.  c.  §4.  s.  30.  Neither 
is  a  man  who  keeps  out  of  his  lands  by  force,  one  claiming  com- 
mon upon  it.     Com,  Dig.  Fore.  Del,  {B,  2.) 

II.  The  Remedy  for  Parties  aggrieved, — The  remedy  may  be 
by  action ;  or  by  justices  of  peace  upon  view;  or  by  indictment 
or  inquisition. 

By  stat.  8  H,  6.  c,  9«  §  6.  '*  If  any  person  be  put  out  or 
disseised  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in  forcible  manner,  or  put 
out  forcibly  and  after  holden  out  with  strong  hand ;  the  party 
grieved  shall  have  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  or  writ  of  trespass 
against  the  disseisor ;  and  if  he  recover  (or  if  any  alienation  be 
made  to  defraud  the  possessor  of  his  riffht,  which  is  also  de« 
clared  by  the  statute  to  be  void),  he  shell  have  treble  damages, 
and  the  defendant  shall  also  make  fine  and  ransom  to  the  kine.** 

This  act  applies  only  to  persons  who  have  the  freehold. 
Cole  V.  Eagle,  S  B.  Sp  C,  409. 

In  an  action  on  this  statute  if  the  defendant  make  title 
which  is  found  for  him,  he  shall  be  dismissed  without  any 
inquiry  concerning  the  force;  however  punishable  he  may  be 
for  that  at  the  king's  suit.     1  Hawk.  P.  C,  Dalt.  c.  129. 

If  in  trespass  or  assise  upon  this  statute  the  defendant  is  con- 
demned by  non  sum  informatus;  he  shall  pay  treble  damages 
and  treble  costs;  adjudged,  and  affirmed  in  error.  For  the 
words  of  the  statute  give  them  where  the  recovery  is  by  verdict, 
or  otherwise  in  due  manner.     Jenk.  Cent.  197* 

If  a  plaintiff  proceeds  not  criminally  by  indictment  for 
forcible  entry,  but  commences  a  civil  action  on  the  case,  on 
stat.  8  //.  6.  c.  9-  the  defendant  is  to  plead  not  gnilly;  or  may 
pUad  any  special  matter,  and  traverse  the  force ;  and  the 
plaintiff  in  his  replication  must  answer  the  special  matter,  and 
not  the  traverse:  and  if  he  be  found  against  the  defendant,  he 
is  convicted  of  the  force  of  course;  whereupon  the  plaintiff 
shall  recover  treble  damages  and  costs.     3  Salk.  1  (S^. 

A  reversioner  cannot  bring  action  of  forcible  entr}', 
because  he  cannot  be  expelled,  though  he  may  be  disseised. 
Dyer,  141.  The  words  in  the  writ  to  maintain  the  action  are, 
that  the  defendant  expulil  et  disseisivit,  &c.,  yet  it  is  said  that 
every  disseisin  impUes  an  expulsion  in  forcible  entry.  Cro. 
Jac.  31. 

The  party  grieved,  if  he  will  lose  the  benefit  of  his  treble 
damages  and  costs,  may  be  aided  and  have  the  assistance  of  the 
justices  at  the  general  sessions  by  way  of  indictment  on  this 
same  statute.  Which  being  found  there,  he  shall  be  restored 
to  hb  possession  by  a  writ  of  restitution  granted  out  of  the 
same  court  to  the  sheriff.     Dall.  c.  IQQ. 

Indictment  of  forcible  entry  lies  not  only  for  lands,  but  for 
tithes ;  also  for  rents ;  but  not  against  a  lord  entering  a  com« 
mon  with  force,  for  which  the  commoner  may  not  indict  him, 
because  it  is  his  own  land.     Cro.  Car,  201.  486. 

Indictments  for  forcible  entry  must  set  forth  that  the  entry 
4b2 
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j^as  manu  Jorti,  to  distinguish  this  offence  from  other  tres- 
passes vi  et  armis;  and  there  are  many  niceties  to  be  observed 
in  drawing  the  indictment,  otherwise  it  will  be  quashed. 
Cro,  Jac,  461  :  Dalt.  298.  There  must  be  certainty  in  this 
indictment ;  and  no  repugnancy,  which  is  an  incurable  fault. 
An  indictment  of  forcible  entry  was  quashed,  for  that  it  did 
not  set  forth  the  estate  of  the  party ;  so  where  the  defendant 
hath  not  been  in  possession  peacectbty  three  years  before  the 
indictment,  without  sa3ring  before  the  indictment  fottnd,  &c. 
And  force  shall  not  be  intended  when  the  judgment  is  gene- 
rally laid,  for  it  must  be  always  expressed.      2  Nets.  Ahr, 

867.  869. 

By  the  stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  11.  if  on  an  indictment  of  forcible 
entry,  &c.  it  is  found  agaiast  the  party  indicted,  he  shall  pay 
such  costs  and  damages  as  the  judges  or  justices  shall  assess  to 
be  recovered  and  levied,  as  is  usual  for  costs  and  damages  in 
judgments  upon  other  actions.     See  Ld,  Raym.  1036. 

An  indictment  will  lie  at  common  law  for  a  forcible  entry, 
though  generally  brought  on  the  statutes.  But  it  must  show 
on  the  race  of  it  sufficient  actual  force  to  constitute  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  3  Burr.  1702.  1732  :  8  Term  Rep.  K,  B.  357. 
,  An  indictment  for  a  forcible  detainer  ought  to  show  that 
the  entry  was  peaceable.     Cro.  Jac.  151. 

For  a  more  speedy  remedy  the  party  grieved  may  complain 
to  any  one  justice  or  to  a  mayor,  sheriff  or  bailiff,  within 
their  liberties ;  and  it  is  provided  by  stats.  1 5  Ric.  2.  c.  2 ; 
8  H.  6.  c.  9-  that  after  complaint  made  to  such  justice,  &c.  he 
shall  within  a  convenient  time,  at  the  costs  of  the  party 
grieved,  take  sufficient  power  of  the  county,  and  go  to  the 
place  where  such  force  was  made,  and  if  he  shall  find  such 
force  shall  cause  the  offenders  to  be  arrested,  and  make  a 
record  of  such  force  by  him  viewed;  and  the  offenders  so 
arrested  shall  be  put  in  the  next  gaol,  there  to  abide  convict 
by  the  record  of  the  same  justice  until  they  have  made  fine 
and  ransom  to  the  king. 

As  to  restitution  to  the  party  injured,  it  is  enacted  by  the 
said  stat.  8  H.  6.  c.  9*  though  that  the  persons  making  such 
entry  be  present,  or  else  departed  before  the  coming  of  the 
justice,  he  may  notwithstanding,  in  some  town  next  to  the 
tenements  so  entered,  or  in  some  other  convenient  place,  have 
power  to  inquire  by  a  jury  of  the  county  as  to  the  persons 
Uiaking  such  forcible  entry  and  detainer ;  and  the  justice  may 
make  his  precept  to  the  sheriff,  who  is  to  summon  the  jury. 
And  if  such  forcible  entry  or  detainer  be  found  before  such 
justice,  then  the  said  justice  shall  cause  to  reseise  the  lands 
and  tenements  so  entered  or  holden,  and  shall  restore  the  party 
put  out  to  the  full  possession  of  the  same.  Persons  who  keep 
possession  with  force  in  any  lands  or  tenements,  whereof  they 
or  their  ancestors  have  continued  their  possession  in  the  same 
for  three  years  or  more,  are  not  within  the  statute.  And  by 
31  Eliz.  c.  11.  no  restitution  shall  be  made,  if  the  person 
indicted  had  the  occupation,  or  was  in  quiet  possession,  for 
three  years  before  the  indictment  was  found,  and  his  estate  is 
not  ended  or  determined. 

Any  one  indicted  under  the  above  statutes  may  plead  in  bar 
of  restitution  quiet  possession  for  three  whole  years ;  but  such 
possession  must  have  continued  uninterrupted.  The  plea  need 
not  show  under  what  title,  or  of  what  estate,  the  possession 
was ;  because  it  is  not  the  title,  but  the  possession  only,  which 
is  material.     1  Hawk.  c.  64.  §  54. 

By  21  Jac.  1.  c.  15.  judges,  justices  of  peace,  &c.  are  em- 
powered to  give  restitution  to  tenants  for  years,  tenants  by 
copy  of  court  roll,  guardians  by  knight's  service,  tenants  by  ele- 
git, statute  merchant  and  staple. 

The  justice  may  make  restitution  (after  Inquisition  found)  to 
the  party  ousted,  by  himself,  or  by  his  precept  to  the  sheriff. 
T.  Raym.  85 :  Carth.  496.  So  restitution  shall  be  made  upon 
an  indictment  at  the  quarter  sessions.     H.  P.  C.  140. 

Upon  an  inquisition  taken  upon  view  of  the  justice,  and  res- 
titution awarded,  the  justice  is  bound  to  accept  a  traverse  ten- 
dered of  not  guilty,  to  the  inquisition.    3  Salk.  169« 


An  indictment  of  forcible  entry  mgy  be  removed  bm, 
before  justices  of  peace  into  the  Court  of  B.  R.  coram  rege, 
which  court  may  award  restitution.  1 1  Rep.  65.  See  Ann.  174: 
Latch.  172 :  4  Inst.  I76.  And  the  justices,  before  whom  sudi 
indictment  was  found,  may,  after  traverse  tendered,  certify  or 
deliver  the  indictment  into  the  King's  Bench,  and  refer  the 
proceeding  thereupon  to  the  justices  of  that  couru  But  io 
such  case  th^re  can  be  no  restitution,  if  the  defendant  either 
traverses  the  force  or  pleads  three  years*  quiet  possession. 
1  Ld.  Raym.  440 :  1  Salk.  260:  2  Salk.  588. 

Justices  of  gaol  delivery,  upon  an  indictment  before  then, 
may  make  restitution.  So  re- restitution  shall  be,  after  an  ill« 
restitution  awarded.  Sav.  68:  Cro.  Jac.  151.  So  restitutioii 
shall  be  to  a  disseisor  ousted  by  the  force  of  the  disseisee.  To 
a  lessee,  though  the  lessor,  who  was  disseised,  thereby  oppoiet 
it.  To  a  copyholder,  though  his  lord  opposes  it  Vide  Dah. 
c.  132.  Contra  before  stat  21  Jac.  1.  c.  15.  See  By.  142.  a. 
in  marg. 

A  copyholder  cannot  be  disseised,  because  he  hath  no  free- 
hold in  his  estate ;  but  he  may  be  expelled.  And  a  copyhold 
tenant  may  be  restored,  where  he  is  wrongfully  expelled;  but 
if  the  indiictment  be  only  of  disseisin,  as  he  may  not  be  dis- 
seised, there  can  be  no  restitution  but  at  the  prayer  of  him 
who  hath  the  freehold.  Yelv.  8)  :  Cro.  Jac.  41.  Possessioii 
of  the  termor  is  the  possession  of  him  in  reversion ;  and  when 
a  lessee  for  years  is  put  out  of  possession  by  force,  resdtutioa 
must  be  to  him  in  reversion,  and  not  to  the  lessee ;  tod  then 
his  lessee  may  re-enter.  1  Leon*  327*  A  termor  may  uj 
that  he  was  expelled,  and  his  landlord  in  reversion  disseised ; 
or  rather  that  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  is  disseised,  and  he, 
the  lessee  for  years,  expelled.  4  Mod.  248 :  2  Nels.  Ah.  8(J9. 
If  a  disseisee  within  three  years  makes  a  lawful  claim,  this  is 
an  interruption  of  the  possession  of  the  disseisor.  H.  P.  C.  139- 
Though  it  hath  been  adjudeed,  that  it  is  not  the  title  of  the 
possessor,  but  the  possession  for  three  years,  which  is  material. 
Sid.  149*  For  a  forcible  detainer  only  it  is  said  there  is  no 
restitution;  the  plaintiff  never  having  been  in  possession. 
1  Vent.  23 :  Sid.  91.  99* 

No  restitution  shall  be  awarded  to  an  advowson,  common, 
rent,  &c. ;  for  it  shall  only  be  to  land.  Dalt.  c  44.  Nor  where 
he  who  used  force  has  the  possession  by  operation  of  Ian;  as 
if  a  disseisee  enters,  and  afterwards,  by  loroe,  ousts  his  dis- 
seisor, the  possession  shall  not  be  restored  ;  for  it  was  revested 
in  the  disseisee  by  his  entry.  Dalt.  c.  132.  Nor,  if  a  lessor 
enters  by  force,  upon  the  lessee,  for  a  forfeiture ;  nor  to  any 
other  than  him  who  was  ousted  hj  force,  or  to  his  heir,  ikilk. 
587*  Or  any  abator,  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor.  Ball. 
c.  132.  Nor  if  the  party  tenders  a  traverse  to  the  inquisition. 
1  Sid.  287*  Upon  a  certiorari  delivered  to  remove  an  indict- 
ment, it  shall  be  stayed.  H.  P.  C.  141.  Or,  if  the  indictment 
appears  insufficient.  H.  P.  C.  140.  And  in  such  case  restitu* 
tion  granted  may  be  stayed  before  execution.  H.  P.  C.  140. 
So  restitution  shall  not  be,  qfler  a  conviction  by  9l  justice  upim 
his  view.  1  Vent.  308.  Nor  by  Justices  of  assise,  gaol  detiven/t 
or  justices  of  peace,  if  the  indictment  was  not  found  before 
them.  H.P.  C.  140:  Dalt.  c.  44.  131.  So  res^tf/ioir  shall 
not  be,  unless  immediately  ;  not  four  or  five  years  afkrwards. 
Carth.  496. 

A  record  of  justices  of  peace  of  forcible  entry  is  not  tra- 
versable; but  tne  entry  and  force,  &c  may  be  traversed  in 
writing,  and  the  justices  may  summon  a  jury  for  trial  of  the 
traverse.  1  Salk.  35S.  The  finding  of  the  force  beiiiff  m 
nature  of  a  presentment  by  the  jury,  is  traversable;  and  if  the 
justices  of  peace  refuse  the  traverse,  and  grant  restitution,  an 
removing  the  indictment  into  B.  R.  there  the  traverse  may  be 
tried ;  and  on  a  verdict  found  for  the  party,  &c  a  re-restitution 
shall  be  granted.  Sid.  287 :  2  Salk.  588»  If  no  force  is  found 
at  a  trial  thereof  before  justices,  restitution  is  not  to  be  granted; 
nor  shall  it  be  had  till  the  force  is  tried;  nor  ought  the  jus- 
tices to  make  it  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant,  without  calling 
him  to  answer.     1  Hawk.  P.  C  c  64. 
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.  No  odier  Jostices  of  p^u;&  but  those  before  whom  the  in- 
dktment  was  founds  may  either  at  sessions,  or  out  of  it>  award 
restitution;  the  same  justices  may  do  it  in  person,  or  make  a 
pkecept  to  the  sheriff  to  dd  it,  who  may  ntise  the  power  of  the 
county  to  assist  him  in  executing  the  same.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
o-  64.  And  the  same  justices  of  peace  may  also  supersede  the 
restitution  before  it  is  executed,  on  insufficiency  found  in  the 
indictment,  &c;  but  no  other  justices^  except  of  the  Court  of 
B*  B*  A  certiorari  from  B.  R.  is  a  supersedeas  to  the  restitu- 
tion ;  and  the  justices  of  B.  R.  may  set  aside  the  restitution 
af^  executed  if  it  be  against  law,  or  irregularly  obtained,  &c. 
1  Salk.  154.  If  justices  of  peace  exceed  their  authority,  an 
informatkm  may  I  brought  a&n.t  them, 
r  On  an  indictment  on  the  21  Jac.  1.  c.  15.,  or  8  H.  6.  c.  9* 
where  justices  are  empowered  to  give  restitution  of  the  lands 
entered  upon  or  holden  by  force ;  the  tenant  whose  land  has 
been  entered  upon  or  holden  by  force  is  not  a  competent 
witness.    9  Bam.  4*  Cres.  549* 

Under  the  stat.  15  Ric.  2.  c,  2.  any  justice  of  the  peace  upon 
view  of  the  force,  may  make  a  record  of  it,  and  commit  the 
offender.  And  this,  without  a  writ  directed  to  him  to  execute 
the  statutes :  and  upon  any  information  without  a  complaint 
of  the  party.  So  every  justice  may  take  the  sheriff,  and  posse 
comilatMs,  to  restrain ;  or  he  may  break  open  a  house  to  remove 
the  ybrof.  DaU.  c.  44.  The  record  made  by  a  justice  upon 
▼lew  shall  be  a  conviction,  and  is  not  traversable :  and  ought 
to  be  certified  to  B.  R.  or  the  next  assizes  or  quarter  sessions. 
And  if  a  defect  appears  in  the  conviction  to  B.  R.,  it  shall  be 
quashed.  1  Sid.  156.  See  8  Co.  121.  The  justices  have 
power  to  fine  on  view ;  but  are  not  bound  to  do  it  on  the  spot, 
but  may  take  a  reasonable  time  to  consider.  See  Sir,  79^: 
Ld.  Raym.  1515. 

The  justices,  on  forcible  detainer,  may  punish  the  force  upon 
view,  and  fine  and  imprison  the  offenders.  Sid.  156.  And  it 
bath  been  held,  that  in  forcible  entry  and  detainer  the  jury  are 
to  fine  aU  or  none;  and  not  the  detainer,  without  the  forcible 
entry.     1  Vent.  25. 

A  conviction  by  a  justice  for  a  forcible  entry  on  view  must 
let  a  fine  upon  the  defendant;  otherwise  the  Court  of  K.  B.  will 
discharge  him  from  a  commitment  on  such  conviction  by  habeas 
corpus.  But  the  K.  B.  cannot,  on  the  removal  of  a  conviction 
by  certiorari,  set  a  fine  on  the  defendant,  for  they  cannot  exe- 
cute the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court.  Sir.  79^  •*  U*  Raym. 
1514. 

A  conviction  for  forcible  entry,  before  a  fine  is  set,  may  be 
quashed  on  motion ;  but  after  a  fine  is  set  it  may  not ;  the 
defendant  must  bring  writ  of  error.    2  Salk.  450. 

•  A  conviction  for  a  forcible  detainer  under  8  H.  6.  c.  9*  must 
show  also  an  unlawful  entry.     \  N.  Sf  M.  58. 

Though  forcible  entry  is  punishable  either  by  indictment  or 
tetion,  the  action  is  seldom  brought,  but  the  indictment  often. 
But  in  many  cases  it  may  be  mucn  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
party  to  brine  the  action. 

If  a  fordUe  entry  or  detainer  shall  be  made  by  three  per- 
sons or  more,  it  is  also  a  riot,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  as 
such,  if  no  inquiry  hath  before  been  made  of  the  force.  DaU. 
c44. 

■    See  further  on  this  subject,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  64.  at  length : 
and  Bums'  Justice,  tit.  Forcible  Entry. 
.  FORCIBLE  MARRIAGE.     See  this  Diet.  tits.  Jbduc- 
Hom,  Guardian,  Marriage. 

FORD,  forda."]  A  shallow  place  in  a  river.  Mon.  Ang. 
torn.  1.  p.  657.     See  tit.  Ferry. 

FORDOL,  from  Sax.  fore^  before,  and  dcele,  a  part  or 
{MMtion.1     A  butt  or  head-land,  shooting  upon  other  bounds. 

•  FORECHEAPUM,  from  Sax.^bre,  ante,  and  ceapean,  u  e. 
nundinari,  anere."}  Prs-emption.  Chron.  Brampton,  col.  897> 
g98:  LL.  ^thelredi,  c.  23. 

t  FORECLOSED.  Shut  out  or  excluded;  as  the  barring 
the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  &c.  See  tit.  Moii^ 
gage. 


FOREGOERS.  The  king's  purveyors ;  they  were  so, 
called  from  their  going  before  to  provide  for  his  household. 
36Ed.3.5. 

FOREIGN,  Fr.  foraign,  Lat.  forinsecus,  exlraneus.^ 
Strange  or  outlandish,  of  another  country,  or  society ;  and  in 
our  law  is  used  adject! vely,  being  joined  with  divers  substances 
in  several  senses.     Kitch.  1 26. 

FouRiON  Apfosrr.     See  tit.  Exchequer. 

Foreign  Attachment.     See  tits.  Attachment,  Foreign. 

Foreign  Bought  and  Sold.  A  custom  within  the  city  of 
London,  which  being  found  prejudicial  to  the  sellers  of  cattle 
in  Smith  field,  was  abolished. 

Foreign  Coin.    See  tit.  Cmn,  III. 

Foreign  Court.  At  Lemster  (anciently  called  Leo- 
minster) there  is  the  borough  and  the  foreign  court ;  which 
last  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor,  but  not  within  the 
liberty  of  the  bailiff  of  the  borough ;  so  there  is  a  foreign  court 
of  the  honour  of  Gloucester.     Claus.  8  Ed,  2. 

Foreign  Kingdom;  Foreign  Laws  and  Customs.  A 
foreign  kingdom  is  one  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign, 
prince:  so  that  Ireland,  or  any  other  place,  subject  to  the 
crown  of  England,  cannot  with  us  be  called  foreign;  though 
to  some  purposes  they  are  distinct  from  the  realm  of  England. 
If  two  of  the  king's  subjects  fight  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  and 
one  of  them  is  killed,  it  cannot  be  tried  here  by  the  common 
law ;  but  it  may  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  the 
Constable  and  Marshal,  according  to  the  civil  lam  ;  or  the  fact 
may  be  examined  by  the  privy  council,  and  tried  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  king  in  any  county  of  England,  by 
statute  33  H.  8.  c.  23 :  3  Inst.  48.  One  Hutchinson  killed 
Mr.  Colson  abroad  in  Portugal^  for  which  he  was  tried  there 
and  acquitted,  the  exemplification  of  which  acquittal  he  pro- 
duced under  the  great  seal  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  king 
being  willing  he  should  be  tried  here,  referred  it  to  the  judges, 
who  all  agreed,  that  the  party  being  already  acquitted  by  the 
laws  of  Portugal,  could  not  be  tried  again  for  the  same  fact 
here.     3  Keb.  785. 

If  a  stranger  of  Holland,  or  any  foreign  kingdom,  buys 
goods  at  London,  and  gives  a  note  under  his  hand  for  pay- 
ment, and  then  goes  away  privately  into  HoUand,  the  seller 
may  have  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor,  on  proof  of  sale 
and  delivery  of  the  goods,  upon  which  the  people  of  Holland 
will  execute  a  legal  process  on  the  party.  -4  Inst.  38.  Also 
at  the  instance  of  an  ambassador  or  consul,  such  a  person  of 
England,  or  any  criminal  against  the  laws  here,  may  be  sent 
from  a  foreign  kingdom  hither.  Where  a  bond  is  given,  or 
contract  made  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  it  may  be  tried  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  laid  to  be  done  in  any  place  in  England. 
Hob.  11:2  Bulst.  522. 

It  is  now  decided  (though  formerly  held  otherwise)  that  a 
party  may  be  arrested  in  this  country  for  a  debt  contracted  in 
a  foreign  country,  though  the  law  of  such  country  do  not  allow, 
of  arrest  for  debt.  De  la  Vega  v.  Vianna,  1  Bam.  ^  AdoL 
284;  overruling  1  Bos.  ^  Pull  138. 

An  agreement  made  in  France,  on  two  French  persons 
marrying,  touching  the  wife's  fortune,  has  been  decreed  here 
to  be  executed,  according  to  the  laws  of  England :  and  that 
the  husband  surviving  should  have  the  whole ;  but  relief  was 
first  given  for  a  certain  sum,  and  the  rest  to  be  governed  by 
the  custom  of  Paris.     Preced.  Chanc*  207,  208. 

A.  and  B.  being  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, while  those  states  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
before  the  rebellion  of  them  as  colonies,  B.  executes  a  bond  to 
A.  During  the  rebellion,  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence by  the  American  Congress,  but  before  the  independence 
of  America  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  both  parties 
are  attainted,  their  property  confiscated,  and  vested  in  the 
respective  states  of  which  they  were  inhabitants,  by  the  legis- 
lative acts  of  those  states  then  in  rebellion,  and  a  fund  provided 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  B.  Afterwards  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  is  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.  Under 
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all  these  circumstances  A.  may  maintain  an  action  on  the  bond 
against  B.  in  England.  Pari.  Cases,  8vo.  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  (affirming  the  judgment  of  C.  P.) 
affirmed. 

lliough  all  these  judgments  appear  unanimous,  the  two 
former^  and  perhaps  all  three  of  them^  were  given  in  some 
measure  upon  different  grounds.  But  it  appears  upon  the  two 
iirst  decisions  to  be  a  principle  not  judicially  controverted,  that 
"  the  penal  laws  of  one  country  cannot  be  taken  notice  of  to 
affect  the  laws  and  rights  of  citiSens  (or  subjects  of  such 
country  becoming  citizens)  of  another;  the  penal  laws  of 
foreign  countries  being  strictly  local,  and  affecting  nothing 
more  than  they  can  reach,  and  can  be  seized  by  virtue  of  their 
authority."  See  3  Term  Rep.  733.  735:  1  H.  Black. 
Ren.  135. 

in  the  case  of  Dudley  v.  Folliot,  the  court  having  no  doubt 
about  the  law,  and  thinking  that  it  would  lead  to  the  discus* 
sion  of  improper  topics,  would  not  permit  the  question  to  be 
argued.  That  was  the  case  of  a  covenant  in  a  conveyance 
of  lands  in  America,  made  during  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
(April,  1780),  "  that  the  grantor  had  a  legal  title,  and  that 
the  grantee  might  peaceably  enjoy,  &c.,  without  the  least 
interruption,  &c.,  of  the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  or  of  any  other 
person  whomsoever."  The  court  were  of  opinion  that  this 
covenant  was  BOt  broken  by  the  States  of  America  seizing  the 
lands,  as  forfeited,  for  m  act  done  previous  to  the  conveyance, 
notwithstanding  the  subseqiient  adLDOwledgment  of  indepen- 
dence.    3  Term  Rep.  584. 

A  foreigner  may  gain  a  settlement  in  Tstigland  by  occupy- 
ing a  tenement  of  10/.  a  year,  for  forty  days.  4  EasCs 
Rep.  103. 

A  natural  bom  subject  of  Great  Britain  may  be  also  a  citisen 
of  a  foreign  country,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  entitled 
to  all  advantages  as  such  under  a  treaty  with  that  country — and 
the  circumstance  of  his  coming  over  to  Great  Britain  for  a 
temporary  purpose  does  not  deprive  him  of  those  advantages. 
8  Term  Rep.  K.B.  31.    Affirmed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 

1  Bos.  ^  Pull.  430. 

As  to  the  effect  of  judgments  in  foreign  courts  upon  the 
property  of  British  subjects  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  how 
far  such  judgments  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  this  country,  see  ^  H.  Blacksi.  409:  4  B.  Sf  C.  6S6: 
^Bing.  335 '.  9,B.Sf  Ad.  951. 

In  an  action  upon  the  judgment  of  a  court  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  sentence  must  be  proved  by  producing  it,  and 
proving  the  handwriting  of  the  Judge  of  the  court  who  sub- 
scribed it,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  seal  affixed.  1  Phill.  on 
Evid.  331.  379'  (6M  edit.):  and  see  2  Stark.  Ca.6:  6  Maule 
4-  S.  34. 

The  courts  of  this  country  will  not  take  notice  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  foreign  states<  3  D.  ^  R.  19O:  S.  P.  I  Doug. 
c.  251. 

Nor  will  the  courts  take  notice  of  a  commission  from  a 
foreign  prince.     1  IV.  Blackst.  3. 

It  is  illegal  to  raise  loans  for  subjects  in  arms  against  a 
government  in  amity  with  the  government  of  this  country. 

2  Bing.  314. 

FoREioN  Dominions  of  the  Crown.  As  to  any  foreign 
dominions  which  may  belong  to  the  person  of  the  king^  by 
hereditary  descent,  ty  purchase,  or  other  acquisition,  as  the 
territory  of  Hanover  and  his  Majesty's  other  property  in  Ger- 
many; as  these  do  not  in  any  wise  appertain  to  the  crown  of 
these  kingdoms,  they  are  entirely  unconnected  with  the  laws 
of  England,  and  do  not  communicate  with  this  nation  in  any 
respect  whatsoever.  The  English  legislature,  warned  by  past 
experience,  wisely  inserted  in  the  Act  of  Settlement^  which 
vested  the  crown  in  the  present  family,  the  following  clause, 
''  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity  of  t&s  realm 
shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person  not  being  a  native  of  this 
kingdom  of  England,  this  nation  shall  not  be  obliged  to  engage 
in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  pr  territories 


which  do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  conaent 
of  parliament."  Stat.  12  and  13  JV.  3.  c.  3.  Sm  further  tit. 
Plantations. 

Foreign  Plea.  A  plea  in  objection  to  a  judge,  where  he  is 
refused  as  incompetent  to  try  the  matter  in  question,  because 
it  arises  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  Kitch.  75 :  Stat.  4  Hen.  8. 
c.  2.  If  a  plea  of  issuable  matter  is  alleged  in  a  different 
county  from  that  wherein  the  party  is  indicted  or  appealed,  by 
the  common  law,  such  pleas  can  only  be  tried  by  juries  returned 
from  the  counties  wherein  they  are  alleged.  But  by  the  stat. 
23  H.  8.  c.  1 4.  §  5.,  all  foreign  pleas  triable  by  the  country^ 
upon  an  indictment  for  petit  treason,  murder,  or  felony,  shall 
be  forthwith  tiied  vrithout  delay,  before  the  same  justices 
before  whom  the  party  shall  be  arraigned,  and  by  the  jurors 
of  the  same  county  where  he  is  arraigned,  notwithstanding  th^ 
matter  of  the  pleas  is  alleged  to  be  in  any  other  connty  of 
counties;  though  as  this  statute  extends  not  to  treason,  nor 
appeals,  it  is  said  a  foreign  issue  therein  must  still  be  tried  hw 
the  jury  of  the  county  wherein  alleged.  3  Inst.  17  :  H.  P.  C. 
255  :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  40.  §  6,  7.  In  a  foreign  plea  in  i 
civil  action  the  defendant  ought  to  plead  to  that  placie  where 
the  plaintiff  alleges  the  matter  to  be  done  in  his  declaration ; 
and  the  defendant  may  plead  a  foreign  plea  whether  the  matter 
is  transitory,  or  not  transitory;  but  in  the  last  case  he  must 
swear  to  it.  Sid.  234:  2  Nets.  871*  When  a  foreign  plea  is 
pleaded,  the  court  generally  makes  the  defendant  put  it  upon 
oath,  that  it  is  true;  or  will  enter  up  judgment  for  want  of  a 
plea.  See  5  Mod.  335,  Foreign  answer  is  such  an  answer 
as  is  not  triable  in  the  county  where  made;  and Joreign matiet 
is  that  matter  which  is  done  in  another  county,  &c  See  fiir* 
ther  tits.  Pleading,  Indictment. 

Foreign  Service.  Is  that  whereby  a  mesne  lord  holds 
of  another,  without  the  compass  of  his  own  fee ;  or  that  which 
the  tenant  performs  either  to  his  own  lord,  or  to  the  lord 
paramount  out  of  the  fee.  Kitch.  299 :  see  Bract,  lib.  2.  c.  16. 
Foreign  service  seems  also  to  be  used  for  knight's  service,  or 
escuage  uncertain.  Perkins,  650:  Salvo  Forinseco  Servitio: 
Mon.  AngL  torn.  2.  p.  637. 

Any  engagement  with  a  fbreign  state  which  subjects  the 
party  to  an  influence  or  control  inoottsistent  with  the  lulegiance 
due  to  the  king  of  these  realms,  is  a  oontempt  against  the  pre« 
rogative,  and  a  high  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  There- 
fore, if  a  subject  enter  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  potentate^ 
or  even  receive  a  pension  from  any  foreign  state,  without  leave 
of  the  king,  it  is  an  indictable  offence.  1  Hawk.  c.  22.  $  3 : 
4  Comm.  122  :  1  East,  P.  C  81.  And  by  the  common  law  it 
is  also  a  high  misprision  and  contempt,  if  a  subject  neglect  to 
return  from  beyond  the  seas,  when  commanded  by  the  king  to 
do  so;  and  his  lands  may  be  seised  until  he  does  zetum. 
1  Hawk.  c.  22.  §  4:  4  Comm.  122. 

The  3  Jac.  I.e.  4.  makes  it  felony  for  any  person  whatever 
to  go  out  of  the  realm  to  serve  any  foreign  prince  or  state^ 
without  having  first  taken  the  oath  of  afiegiance  And  by 
this  act  it  is  felony  also  for  any  gentleman  or  person  of  higher 
degree,  or  who  hath  borne  office  in  the  army,  to  go  out  of  the 
realm  to  serve  such  foreic;n  prince  or  state,  without  previously 
entering  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  not  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  or  enter  into  any  conspiracy  against  his  natu- 
ral sovereign.  See  §  18,  19-  By  9  Geo.  2.  c,  30.,  enforced  by 
29  Geo.  2.  c.  17-j  if  any  subject  of  Great  Britain  enlisted  him- 
self, or  if  any  person  procured  him  to  be  enlisted  in  any  foreign 
service,  or  retained  or  embarked  him  for  that  puroose  without 
licence  under  the  king's  sign  manual,  he  was  guilty  of  felony^ 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  if  the  person  so  seduced,  within 
fifteen  days  discovered  his  seducer,  he  was,  on  conviction  of 
the  seducer,  indemnified.  By  29  Geo.  2.  c  17v  to  serve  under 
the  French  king,  as  a  military  officer,  was  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy ;  and  to  enter  into  the  Sdbtch  brigade  in  the 
Dutch  service  without  previously  taking  the  oaths  m  allegiance 
and  abjuration  should  incur  a  forfeiture  of  500/. 

These  two  latter  statutes  (as  also  two  Irish  acts,  II  end  10 
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Geo.  2.  Ill  pari  materia)  were  repealed  by  the  59  6.  S,  c.  69. 
which  does  not  however  refer  to  the  3  Jac,  1.  c.  4. 

By  this  acty  59  Geo.  3.  c.  69.  natural  bom  subjects  (without 
the  licence  of  his  Majesty),  accepting  any  commission,  or 
enlisting  or  engaging  to  enlist  or  serve  in  foreign  service^ 
military  or  naval,  and  any  persons  hiring  or  procuring  others 
to  enlist,  are  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Persons  fitting  out  armed  vessels, 
without  the  king's  licence,  to  aid  in  military  operations  with 
any  foreign  powers,  or  issuing  commissions  for  such  ships,  are 
declared  guilty  of  misdemeanor  punishable  as  aforesaid:  as  also 
persons  increasing  the  warlike  equipment  of  vessels  of  foreign 
states.  Vessels  with  persons  on  board  engaged  in  foreign 
fervice  may  be  detained  at  any  port  in  any  of  ue  king's  domi« 
nions.  A  penalty  of  50L  per  head  is  imposed  on  masters  of  ships 
taking  on  board  persons  enlisted  contrary  to  the  act.  The 
statute  excepts  persons  entering  into  the  military  service  of  any 
Asiatic  power  by  licence  of  the  presidency  of  BengaL 

FoRBioN  Powers.  The  stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  21.  punishes  (by 
km  of  goods  for  the  first  offence,  and  imprisonment  for  the 
second,  and  incurring  the  penalties  of  treason  for  the  third) 
persons  maintaining  any  foreign  authority  in  this  realm.  See 
jDyer,  S63. 

A  foreign  sovereign  prince  suing  in  our  courts  brings  no  pri* 
▼Oege  which  can  displace  the  practice  as  applicable  to  other 
suitors.     1  Clark  ^  F.  333. 

FoBBiON  Public  Stocks  or  Funds.  Stealing  any  tally, 
order,  or  other  security,  entitling  or  evidencing  the  title  to  any 
chare  or  interest  in,  is  punishable  as  larceny  by  7  and  8 
Geo.  i.  c.  29-  §  5. 

As  to  embesilement  of  such  securities  by  agents  or  factors, 
&C.,  see  those  tits.,  and  tits.  Attorney^  Banker,  and  Broker. 
See  further  this  Diet.  tits.  Allegiance,  Contempt,  Treason. 

FOREIGNERS.     See  tit.  Alien. 

FOREJUDGER,  Jbris^udicatio.'}  A  judgment  whereby  a 
person  is  deprived  of,  or  put  by,  the  thing  in  question.  Bracl. 
Jib.  4.  To  be  forejudged  the  court,  is  when  an  officer  or 
attorney  of  any  court  is  expelled  the  same  for  some  ofience,  or 
for  not  appearing  to  an  action,  on  a  bill  filed  against  him.  See 
tit.  Attorney. 

FOBM  OP  A  FORBJUOOER  OP  AN  AtTORNBT. 

Bb  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of,  S^.,  this  same  term, 
A.  B.  came  here  into  this  court,  by,  4*c.,  tus  attorney,  and  exhibited 
to  the  Justices  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  bill  against 
C.  D.  Gent.,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Common  Bench  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  Kin£,versonauy  present  here  in  the  court ; 
the  tenour  of  which  biUjoUoms  in  these  words,  that  is  to  say : 
To  the  justices  of  our  l^ereign  Lord  the  King,  ss.  A.  B.  by, 
Sfc,  his  attorney,  complains  of  C.  D.,  one  of  the  attorneys^  4^., 
^fifr  that  whereas,  S^c.  (setting  forth  the  whole  bill).  The 
pledges  for  the  prosecution  are  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe: 
whereupon  the  said  C.  D.  being  solemnly  called,  came  not; 
thereby  he  is  forejudged  from  exercising  his  office  of  attorney 
of  this  court  for  his  contumacy,  S^. 

FORESCHOKE,  derelictum.^  Forsaken;  in  one  of  our 
statutes,  it  is  specially  used  for  lands  or  tenements  seized  by  a 
lord,  for  want  of  services  performed  by  the  tenant,  and  quietly 
held  by  such  lord  beyond  a  year  and  a  day;  now  the  tenant, 
who  seeth  his  land  taJ^en  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  and  pos- 
sessed so  long,  and  doth  not  pursue  the  course  appointed  by 
law  to  recover  it,  doth  in  presumption  of  law  disavow  or  for- 
sake all  the  right  he  hath  to  the  same ;  and  then  such  lands 
shall  be  called  foreschoke.     See  stat.  10  Ed.  2.  c.  1. 

FOREST. 

Forbsta;  Saltus.]]  A  great  or  vast  wood ;  locus  sylves- 
tfis  et  saltuosus.  Our  law  writers  define  it  thus:  Foresta  est 
focus  ubifera  inhabitant  vel  includuntur;  others  say  it  b  called 
Toresta  quasi  ferarum  statio,  vel  tula  mansio  ferarum.    Man- 


wood,  in  his  Forest  Laws,  gives  this  particular  definition  of  it: 
'*  A  forest  is  a  certain  territory  or  circuit  of  woody  grounds 
and  pastures,  known  in  its  bounds  and  privilege,  for  the  peace- 
able being  and  abiding  of  wild  beasts,  and  fowls  of  forest  chase 
and  warren,  to  be  under  the  king's  protection  for  his  princely 
delight:  replenished  with  beasts  of  venary  or  chase,  and  great 
coverts  of  vert  for  succour  of  the  said  b^ts ;  for  preservation 
whereof  there  are  particular  laws,  privileges,  and  officers, 
belonging  thereunto."    Manw.  par.  2.  c.  1. 

Forests  are  of  that  antiquity  in  England,  that  (except  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  erected  by  William  called  the 
Conqueror,  and  Hampton  Court,  erected  by  King  Hen.  VHI., 
see  stat.  31  H.  S.  c.  5.)  it  is  said  there  is  no  record  or  history 
doth  make  any  certain  mention  of  their  erections  and  begin- 
nings; though  they  are  mentioned  by  several  writers  and  in 
divers  of  our  laws  and  statutes.  4  Inst.  319.  Our  ancient 
historians  tells  us,  that  New  Forest  was  raised  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  twenty-two  parish  churches,  and  many  viUages,  cha- 
pels, and  manors,  for  the  space  of  thirty  miles  together;  which 
was  attended  with  divers  judgments,  as  they  are  termed,  on 
the  posterity  of  King  William  I.,  who  erected  it;  for  William 
Rufus  was  there  shot  with  an  arrow,  and  before  him  Richard 
the  brother  of  Hen.  I.  was  there  killed;  and  Henry,  nephew 
to  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  did  hanff,  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  in  the  boughs  of  the  forest  like  unto  Absalom. 
Blount. 

Besides  the  New  Forest,  there  are  sixty-eight  other  forests 
in  England,  thirteen  chases,  and  more  than  seven  hundred  parks: 
the  four  principal  forests  are  New  Forest  on  the  Sea,  Shire- 
wood  Forest  on  the  Trent,  Dean  Forest  on  the  Severn,  reaf- 
forested  by  srat.  20  Car.  2.  c  3.,  and  Windsor  Forest  on  the 
Thames.  The  vray  of  making  a  forest  is  thus:  Certain  com- 
missioners are  appointed  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
who  view  the  ground  intended  for  a  forest,  and  fence  it  round 
with  metes  and  bounds;  which  being  returned  into  the  Chan- 
cery, the  king  causes  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  county 
where  the  land  lieth,  that  it  is  a  forest,  and  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  forest,  and  prohibits  all  persons  from  hunting 
there  without  his  leave;  and  then  he  appointeth  officers  fit  for 
the  preservation  of  the  vert  and  venison,  and  so  it  becomes  a 
forest  on  record.  Manw.  c.  2.  Though  the  king  may  erect  a 
forest  on  his  own  ground  and  wastes,  he  may  not  do  it  in  the 
ground  of  other  persons,  without  their  consent;  and  agree- 
ments with  them  for  that  purpose  ought  to  be  confirmed  by 
parliament.     4  Inst.  300. 

Proof  of  a  forest  appears  by  matter  of  record ;  as  by  the  eyres 
of  the  justices  of  the  forests,  and  other  courts,  and  officers  of 
forests,  &c,  and  not  by  the  name  in  grants.  12  Rep.  22. 
As  parks  are  enclosed  with  wall,  pale,  &c.,  so  forests  and  chases 
are  enclosed  by  metes  and  bounds ;  such  as  rivers,  highways, 
hills,  which  are  an  enclosure  in  law,  and  without  which  there 
cannot  be  a  forest.  And  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  boundaries 
of  a  forest  go  round  about  it  as  it  were  a  brick  wall,  directly  in 
a  right  line  the  one  from  the  other,  and  they  are  known  either 
by  matter  of  record  or  prescription.  4  Inst.  3 1 7*  Bounds  of 
a  forest  may  be  ascertained  by  commission  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  commissioners,  sheriffs,  officers  of  forests,  &c., 
are  empowered  to  make  inquests  thereof  .  Stat.  16  and  17  Car.  1. 
c.  1 6.  Also  the  boundaries  of  forests  are  reckoned  a  part  of  the 
forest ;  for  if  any  person  kill  or  hunt  any  of  the  king's  deer  in 
c^iy  l^ghway,  river,  or  other  inclusive  boundary  of  a  forest,  he 
is  as  ffreat  an  offender  as  if  he  had  killed  or  hunted  deer  within 
the  torest  itself.    4  Inst.  318. 

By  the  grant  of  a  forest,  the  game  of  the  forest  do  pass ; 
and  beasts  of  the  forest  are  the  hart,  hind,  buck,  doe,  boar, 
wolf,  fox,  hare,  &c. :  the  seasons  for  hunting  whereof  are  as 
follow,  viz.  that  of  the  hart  and  buck  begins  at  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  and  ends  at  Holyrood-day ;  of  the  hind  and 
doe,  begins  at  Holy  rood,  and  continues  till  Candlemas;  of  the 
boar,  from  Christmas  to  Candlemas;  of  the  fox,  begins  at 
Christmas^   and  continues   till  Lady-day;  of  the  bare,   at 
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Micliaelmas,  and  lasts  till  Candlemas.    I>yer,  169:   ^  Inst. 
316. 

Not  only  gSLvae,  &c.,  are  incident  fc  a  forest,  but  also  a  forest 
hath  divers  special  properties.  1.  A  forest,  truly  and  strictly 
taken,  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  king;  for  none 
but  the  king^hath  power  to  grant  commission  to  any  one  to  be 
a  justice  in  the  eyre  of  the  forest;  but  if  the  king  grants  a 
forest  to  a  subject,  and  granteth  further  that  upon  request 
made  in  Chancery,  he  and  his  heirs  shall  have  justices  of  the 
forest,  then  the  subject  hath  a  forest  in  law.  4  Inst.  314: 
Cro.  Jac.  155. 

The  second  property  of  a  forest  is  the  courts ;  as  the  justice- 
seat,  the  swainmote,  and  court  of  attachment.  The  third 
property  is  the  officers  belonging  to  it;  as  first,  the  justices  of 
the  forest,  the  warden  or  warder,  the  verderors,  foresters, 
agisters,  regarders,  keepers,  bailiffs,  beadles,  8cc.  See  tit. 
Attachment  of  the  Forest. 

As  to  the  Courts.  The  most  especial  court  of  a  forest  is 
the  swainmote,  which  is  no  less  incident  to  it  than  a  court  of 
piepowder  to  a  fair ;  and  if  this  fail,  there  is  nothing  remain- 
ing of  the  forest,  but  it  is  turned  into  the  nature  of  a  chase. 
Manrv.  c.  21  :   Crompt.  Jur.  146*. 

The  court  of  attachment  or  woodmote  in  forests  is  kept 
every  forty  days ;  at  which  the  foresters  bring  in  the  attach- 
ments de  viridi  et  venaiione,  and  the  presentments  thereof,  and 
the  verderors  do  receive  the  same,  and  inrol  them ;  but  this 
court  can  only  inquire,  not  convict.  The  court  of  swainmote 
is  holden  before  the  verderors  as  judges,  by  the  steward  of  the 
swainmote,  thrice  in  the  year ;  the  swains  or  freeholders  within 
the  forest  are  to  appear  at  this  court  to  make  inquests  and 
juries;  and  this  court  may  inquire  de  superoneratione  forest  a- 
riorum  et  aliorum  ministrorumforestce,  et  de  eorum  oppressioni" 
bus  populo  nostro  ilUUis :  and  also  may  receive  and  try  present- 
ments certified  from  the  court  of  attachments,  against  offences 
in  vert  or  venison.  And  this  court  may  inquire  of  offences, 
and  convict  also,  but  not  give  judgment,  which  must  be  at  the 
justice  seat.     4  Inst.  289. 

The  Court  of  Regard,  or  survey  of  dogs,  is  holden  likewise 
every  third  year,  for  ezpeditation,  or  la  wing  of  dogs,  by  cutting 
off  to  the  skin  three  daws  of  the  fore  feet,  to  prevent  their 
running  at  or  killing  of  deer.  No  other  dogs  but  mastiffs  are 
to  be  thus  lawed  or  expeditated,  for  none  other  were  permitted 
to  be  kept  within  the  precincts  of  the  forest,  it<  being  supposed 
that  the  keeping  of  these,  and  these  only,  was  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  a  man's  house.     4  Inst.  SOS. 

The  principal  court  of  the  forest  is  the  Court  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre,  or  justice  seat,  which  is  a  court  of  record, 
and  hath  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  trespasses,  pleas, 
and  causes  of  the  forest,  &c.  within  the  forest,  as  well  con- 
cerning vert  and  venison,  as  other  causes  whatsoever;  and 
this  court  cannot  be  kept  oftener  than  every  third  year.  As 
before  other  justices  in  eyre,  it  must  be  summoned  forty 
days  at  least  before  the  sitting  thereof;  and  one  writ  of  sum- 
mons is  to  be  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  an- 
other writ  Custodi  Forestoe,  Domini  Regis  vel  ejus  locum  tenenti, 
&c  Which  writ  of  summons  consists  of  two  parts;  first, 
to  summon  all  the  officers  of  the  forest,  and  that  they  bring 
with  them  all  records,  &c  Secondly,  All  persons  who  claim 
any  liberties  or  franchises  within  the  forest,  and  to  show  how 
they  claim  the  same.  It  may  also  proceed  to  try  present- 
ments in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  forest,  and  to  give  judg- 
ment upon  conviction  of  the  swainmote.  And  the  chief 
justice  may  therefore  after  presentment  made,  or  indictment 
found,  but  not  before,  issue  his  warrant  to  the  officers  of  the 
forest  to  apprehend  the  offenders.  Stat.  7  -R.  2.  c.  4.  This 
court  being  a  court  of  record,  may  fine  and  imprison  for  offences 
within  the  forest,  and  therefore  if  there  be  erroneous  judgment 
at  the  justice-seat,  the  record  may  be  moved  by  writ  of  error 
into  B.  R.,  or  the  chief  justice  in  eyre  may  adjourn  the  matter 
to  that  court.     4  Ifut.  291*  5.  SIS. 

These  justices  in  eyre  were  instituted  by  Heniy  II.  A.  D. 


1184;  and  their  courts  were  formerly  held  very  regularly ; 
but  the  last  court  of  justice  seat  of  any  note  was  that  holden 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  before  the  Earl  of  Holland ;  the 
rigorous  proceedings  at  which  are  reported  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 
After  the  restoration  another  was  held,  pro  forma  only,  before 
the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  but  since  the  sera  of  the  revolution  in 
16'88,  the  forest  laws  have  fallen  into  total  disuse,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  subject.  See  S  Comm.  73. — Much 
therefore  of  what  follows  is  matter  rather  of  curiosity  than 
use.  There  is  but  one  chief  justice  of  the  forests  on  tins  side 
Trent,  and  he  is  named  Justiciarius  Itinerans  Forestarum,  &c. 
citra  Trentam;  and  there  is  another,  Capitalis  Justiciarius: 
and  he  is  Justiciarius  Itineratis  omnium  Forestarum  ultra  Tren^ 
tam,  &c.,  who  is  a  person  of  greater  dignity  than  knowledge 
in  the  laws  of  the  forest ;  and  therefore  when  justice  seats 
are  held,  there  are  associated  to  him  such  as  the  king  shall 
appoint,  who,  together  with  him,  shall  determine  omnia  p/oct/d, 
forestce,  &c.  4  Inst.  315.  By  stat.  82  H.  8.  c.  35.  justices 
of  the  king's  forests  may  make  deputies. 

By  Stat.  57  G,  3.  c.  6*1.  the  offices  of  these  justices  in  eyre 
are  abolished  on  the  termination  of  the  existing  interests. 

The  chief  warden  of  the  forest  is  a  great  officer,  next  to  the 
justices  of  the  forest,  to  bail  and  discharge  offenders ;  but  he  is 
no  judicial  officer ;  and  the  constable  of  the  castle  where  a 
forest  is,  by  the  forest  law  is  chief  warden  of  the  forest,  as  of 
Windsor  Castle,  &c. 

A  verderor  is  a  judicial  officer  of  the  forest,  and  chosen  in 
full  county,  by  the  king's  writ :  his  office  is  to  observe  and 
keep  the  assizes  or  laws  of  the  forests,  and  view,  receive,  and 
inrol,  the  attachments  and  presentments  of  all  trespasses  of  the 
forest,  of  vert  and  venison,  and  to  do  equal  right  and  justicp 
to  the  people  ;  the  verderors  are  the  chief  judges  of  the  swain- 
mote court ;  although  the  chief  warden,  or  his  deputy,  usually 
sits  there.     4  Inst.  292. 

The  regarder  is  to  make  regard  of  the  forest,  and  to  view 
and  inquire  of  offences,  concealments,  defaults  of  foresters^ 
Sic  Before  any  justice-seat  is  holden,  the  regarders  of  the 
forest  must  make  their  regard,  and  go  through  and  view  the 
whole  forest,  &c.  They  are  ministerial  officers,  constituted 
by  letters  patent  of  the  king,  or  chosen  by  writ  to  the  sheriff. 
4  Inst.  291. 

A  forester  is,  in  legal  understanding,  a  sworn  officer  mi- 
nisterial of  the  forest,  and  is  to  watch  over  the  vert  and  veni- 
son, and  to  make  attachments  and  true  presentments  of  aH 
manner  of  trespasses  done  within  the  forest ;  a  forester  is  also 
taken  for  a  woodward ;  this  officer  is  made  by  letters  patent, 
and  it  is  said  the  office  may  be  granted  in  fee,  or  for  life. 
4  Inst.  293.  Every  forester,  when  he  is  called  at  a  court  of 
justice  seat,  ought  upon  his  knees  to  deliver  his  horn  to  the 
chief  justice  in  eyre ;  so  every  woodward  ought  to  present  his 
hatchet  to  my  lord. 

A  riding  forester  is  to  lead  the  king  in  his  hunting. 
1  Jones,  277-  The  office  of  forester,  &c.  though  it  be  a  fee- 
simple,  cannot  be  granted  or  assigned  over  without  the  king^s 
licence.  4  Inst.  81 6.  If  a  forester,  by  patent  for  life,  is 
made  justice  of  the  same  forest  pro  hac  vice,  the  forestenhip  is 
become  void ;  for  these  offices  are  incompatible,  as  the  foresteip 
is  under  the  correction  of  the  justice,  and  he  cannot  judge 
himself.     1  Inst.  818. 

An  agister's  office  is  to  attend  upon  the  king's  woods  and 
lands  in  a  forest,  receive  and  take  in  cattle,  &c.  by  agistment, 
that  is,  to  depasture  within  the  forest,  or  to  feed  upon  the 
pannage,  &c.  And  this  officer  is  constituted  by  letters 
patent.  4  Inst.  298.  Persons  inhabiting  in  the  forest  maj 
have  common  of  herbage  for  beasts  commonable  within  the 
forest ;  but  by  the  forest  law,  sheep  are  not  commonable  Xhete, 
because  they  bite  so  close  that  they  destroy  the  vert ;  and  y^ 
it  has  been  held,  that  sheep  may  be  commonable  in  forests  bj 
prescription.     8  Bulst.  218. 

A  ranger  of  a  forest  is  one  whose  business  is  to  rechase  the 
wild  beasts  from  the  purUcui  into  the  forest,  and  to  present 
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offences  witbin  the  purlieu,  and  the  forest,  &c.  And  though 
he  is  not  properly  an  officer  in  the  forest,  vet  he  is  a  consider- 
able officer  of,  and  belonging  to  it. 

The  beadle  is  a  forest  officer,  that  warns  all  the  courts  of 
the  forest,  and  executes  process,  makes  all  proclamations,  &c. 
4  Insi.  SIS. 

There  are  also  keepers  or  bailifis  of  walks  in  forests  and 
chase,  who  are  subordinate  to  the  verderors,  &c.  And  these 
officers  cannot  be  sworn  on  anj  inquests,  or  juries  out  of  the 
forest.  If  any  man  hunts  beasts  within  a  forest,  although 
they  are  not  beasts  of  the  forest,  they  are  punishable  by  the 
forest  laws ;  because  all  hunting  there,  without  warrant,  is 
unlawful.     4  Insi.  314. 

A  justice  in  eyre  cannot  grant  licence  to  sell  any  timber, 
unless  it  be  sedenie  curid,  or  ^'ter  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  ; 
and  it  hath  been  resolved  by  all  the  judges,  that  though  jus- 
tices in  eyre,  and  the  king's  officers  within  his  forests,  have 
charge  of  venison,  and  of  vert  or  green-hue,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  king's  game,  and  all  manner  of  trees  for  covert, 
browse,  and  pannage ;  yet  when  timber  of  the  forest  is  sold, 
it  must  be  cut  and  taken  by  power  under  the  great  seal,  or  the 
exchequer  seal,  by  view  of  the  foresters,  that  it  may  not  be 
had  in  places  inconvenient  for  the  game :  and  the  justice  in 
eyre,  or  any  of  the  king's  officers  in  the  forest,  cannot  sell  or 
dispose  of  any  wood  within  the  forest  without  commission ;  so 
that  the  exchequer  and  the  officers  of  the  forest  have  divisum 
imperium,  the  one  for  the  profit  of  the  king,  the  other  for  his 
pleasure.  Also  no  officer  of  the  forest  can  claim  windfalls, 
or  dotard  trees,  for  their  perquisites,  because  they  were  once 
parcel  of  the  king's  inheritance;  but  they  ought  to  be  sold 
by  commission,  for  the  king's  best  benefit.  Read,  on  Stat.  S  vol, 
p.  S04,  305. 

If  any  officers  cut  down  wood,  not  necessary  for  browse. 
Sea  they  forfeit  their  offices.  9  R^p*  50.  The  lord  of  a  forest 
may  by  his  officers  enter  into  any  man's  wood  within  the  re- 
gard of  the  forest,  and  cut  down  browsewood  for  the  deer  in 
winter.  A  prescription  for  a  person  to  take  and  cut  down 
timber  trees  in  a  forest,  without  view  of  the  forester,  it  is  said 
may  be  good ;  but  of  this  quaere,  without  allowance  of  a  former 
eyre,  &c  If  a  man  hath  wood  in  a  forest,  and  hath  no  such 
prescription,  the  law  will  allow  him  to  fell  it,  so  as  he  does 
not  prejudice  the  game,  but  leave  sufficient  vert ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  by  writ  of  (id  quod  damnum,  &c.  4  Insi.  Cro,  Jac,  155. 
And  every  person  in  his  own  wood  in  a  forest  may  take  house- 
bote, and  hay-bote  by  view  of  the  forester ;  and  so  may  free- 
holders by  prescription,  copyholders  by  custom,  &c.  1  Ed,  3. 
si.  2,  c.  2.  The  wood  taken  by  view  of  the  forester  ought  to 
be  presented  at  the  next  court  of  attachment,  that  it  was  by 
view,  and  may  appear  of  record. 

Fences,  &c.  in  forests  and  chases,  must  be  with  low  hedges, 
and  they  may  be  destroyed,  though  of  forty  years'  continu- 
ance, if  they  were  not  before.  Cro,  Jac.  156.  He  whose 
wood  is  in  danger  of  being  spoiled,  for  want  of  repairing 
fences  by  another,  ought  to  request  the  party  to  make  good 
the  hedges ;  and  if  he  refuse,  then  he  must  do  it  himself,  and 
have  action  on  the  case  against  the  other  that  should  have 
done  it.     1  Jones,  277. 

A  person  may  have  action  at  common  law  for  trespass  in  a 
forest,  as  to  wood,  &c.  to  recover  his  right.     Sid,  296'. 

There  may  be  a  prescription  for  common  in  a  forest  at  all 
times  of  the  year ;  though  it  was  formerly  the  opinion  of  our 
judges,  that  the  fence-month  should  be  excepted.  3  Lev.  127* 
A  forest  may  be  disafiTorested  and  laid  open ;  but  right  of 
common  shall  remain.  Poph,  9^*  He  that  hath  a  grant  of 
the  herbage  or  pannage  of  a  park,  or  forest,  cannot  take  any 
herbage  or  pannage,  but  of  the  surplusage  over  and  above  a 
competent  and  sufficient  pasture  and  feeding  for  the  game ; 
and  if  there  be  no  surplusage,  he  that  hath  the  herbage  and 
pannage  cannot  put  in  any  beasts ;  if  he  doth,  they  may  be 
driven  out.  Read,  on  Siat,  vol.  3,  S65,  None  may  gather 
nuts  in  the  forest  without  warrant* 
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Lex  ForestcB  is  a  private  law,  and  must  be  pleaded.  2  Leon. 
209*  But  it  hath  been  observed,  that  the  laws  of  the  forest 
are  established  by  act  of  parliament,  and  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained in  Charla  de  Foresta,     9  H,  3.  si,  2.  c.  2. 

By  Charia  de  Foresta,  9  H.  3.  c.  2.  no  man  shall  lose  life 
or  member  for  killing  the  king^s  deer  in  a  forest.  Sic.  but  shall 
be  fined :  and  if  he  have  nothing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  then  be  delivered,  if  he  can 
give  good  security  not  to  offend  for  the  future ;  and  if  not,  he 
shall  abjure  the  realm ;  before  this  statute,  it  was  felony  to 
hunt  the  king's  deer.     2  Rol.  120. 

If  a  deer  be  hunted  in  a  forest,  and  afterwards  by  hunting 
it  is  driven  out  of  the  forest,  and  the  forester  follows  the 
chase,  and  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  driven  kills  the 
deer  there ;  yet  the  forester  may  enter  into  the  lands  and 
retake  the  deer ;  for  property  in  the  deer  is  in  this  case  by 
pursuit.  2  L,eoft.  201.  He  that  hath  any  manner  of  licence 
to  hunt  in  a  forest,  chase,  park,  &o.  must  take  heed  that  he 
do  not  abuse  his  licence,  or  exceed  his  authority ;  for  if  he 
do,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  trespasser  ab  initio,  and  be  pu- 
nished for  that  fact  as  if  he  had  no  licence  at  alL  Mann. 
280.  288. 

Every  lord  of  parliament,  sent  for  by  the  king,  may,  in 
coming  and  returning,  kill  a  deer  or  two  in  the  king's  forest 
or  chase  through  which  he  passes ;  but  it  must  not  be  done 
privily,  without  the  view  of  the  forester,  if  present ;  or,  if 
absent,  by  causing  one  to  blow  a  horn,  because  otherwise  he 
may  be  a  trespasser,  and  seem  to  steal  the  deer.  Chart. 
Forest,  c.  1 1  :  4  Inst,  308. 

By  the  law  of  the  forest,  receivers  or  trespassers  in  hunting 
or  killing  of  deer,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  any  of  the 
king's  venison,  are  principal  trespassers ;  though  the  trespass 
was  not  done  to  their  use  or  benefit,  as  the  common  law  re- 
quires ;  by  which  the  subsequent  agreement  amounts  to  a  com- 
mandment ;  but  if  the  receipt  be  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  forest, 
they  cannot  be  punbhed  by  the  laws  of  the  forest,  being  not 
within  the  forest  jurisdiction,  which  is  local.     4  Inst,  317* 

If  a  trespass  be  done  in  a  forest,  and  the  trespasser  dies,  it 
shall  be  punished  after  his  death  in  the  life-time  of  the  heir, 
contrary  to  the  common  law.  Hue  and  cry  may  be  made  by  the 
forest  law  for  trespass,  as  to  venison  ;  though  it  cannot  be  pur- 
sued but  only  within  the  bounds  of  the  forest.  4  Inst.  294. 
And  for  not  pursuing  hue  and  cry  in  the  forest,  a  township 
may  be  fined  and  amerced.  In  every  trespass  and  offence  of 
the  forest  in  vert  or  venison,  the  punishment  is  to  be  imprisoned^ 
ransomed,  and  bound  to  the  good  behaviour  of  the  forest,  which 
must  be  executed  by  a  judicm  sentence  by  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice in  eyre  of  the  forest. 

No  officer  of  the  forest  may  take  or  imprison  any  person 
without  due  indictment,  or  per  main  ouvre,  with  his  hand  at 
the  work :  nor  shall  constram  any  to  make  obligation  against 
the  assise  of  the  forest,  on  pain  to  pay  double  damages,  and  to 
be  ransomed  at  the  king's  will.     Stat.  7  R*  2.  c,  4. 

A  forester  shall  not  be  questioned  for  killing  a  trespasser, 
who  (after  the  peace  cried  unto  him)  will  not  yield  himself; 
so  as  it  be  not  done  out  of  some  former  malice.  Stat.  21  Ed.  1. 
St.  I.  If  trespassers  in  a  forest,  &c.  kill  a  man  who  opposes 
them,  although  they  bore  no  malice  to  the  person  killed,  it  is 
murder ;  because  they  were  upon  an  unlawful  act,  and  there- 
fore malice  is  implied.  Rol,  Ab.  548.  And  if  murder  be  com- 
mitted by  such  trespassers,  all  are  principals.     KeL  87. 

If  a  man  comes  into  a  forest  in  the  night-time,  the  forester 
cannot  justify  beating  him  before  he  makes  resistance ;  but  if 
he  resists,  he  may  justify  the  battery.  Persons  may  be  fined 
for  concealing  the  killing  of  deer  by  others ;  and  so  for  carry- 
ing a  gun,  with  an  intent  to  kill  Uie  deer ;  and  he  that  steals 
venison  in  the  forest,  and  carries  it  off  on  horseback,  the  horse 
shall  be  forfeited,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  stranger  ignorant  of 
the  fact.  Where  heath  is  burnt  in  a  forest,  the  offenders  may 
be  fined :  and  if  any  man  cuts  down  bushes  and  thorns,  and 
carries  them  away  in  a  cart,  he  is  fineable,  and  the  cart  and 
4  0 
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horses  shall  he  seized  by  the  forest  laws.  But  a  man  may  pre- 
scribe to  cut  wood,  &c.  And  every  freeman  within  the  forest 
may  on  his  own  ground  make  a  mill-dyke,  or  arable  land, 
without  inclosing  such  arable  ;  but  if  it  be  a  nuisance  to  others, 
it  is  punishable.  Chari.  Forest,  c.  11 :  12  Rep,  22.  And  if 
any  havinff  woods  in  his  own  ground,  within  any  forest,  or 
chase,  shaU  cut  the  same  by  the  king's  licence,  &c.  he  may 
keep  them  several  and  inclosed,  for  seven  years  after  felling. 
SiaL  22  Ed.  4.  c.  7-     ' 

The  cruel  and  insupportable  hardships  which  the  forest 
laws  created  to  the  subject,  occasioned  our  ancestors  to  be  as 
zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for  the  relaxation  of  the  foedal 
rigours  and  the  other  exactions  introduced  by  the  Norman 
family.  And  accordingly  we  find,  in  history,  the  immunities 
of  Charta  de  Foresld  as  warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted 
from  the  king  with  as  much  difficulty,  as  those  of  Magna 
Charta  itself.  By  this  charter  confirmed  in  parliament  many 
forests  were  disafforested  or  stripped  of  their  oppressive  privi- 
leges ;  and  regulations  made  in  the  regimen  of  such  as  re- 
mained. And  by  a  variety  of  subsequent  statutes,  together 
with  the  long  acquiescence  of  the  crown  without  exerting  the 
forest  laws,  this  prerogative  is  become  no  longer  a  grievance  to 
the  subject     2  Comm.  41 6. 

Lands  in  Scotland  conveyed  by  the  crown  with  the  right  of 
forestry,  carried  all  the  privileges  of  a  royal  forest,  but  no  such 
grants  have  been  made  there  since  1680. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27*  §  !•  so  much  of  the  Charta  de 
Forestd  as  relates  to  the  punishment  for  taking  the  king's 
venison  is  repealed. 

See  further  as  to  the  forest  law,  tits.  Deer- Stealing,  Game, 
Chase,  King,  Park,  Purlieu,  Dri/l  of  the  Forest,  Timber,  &c. 

In  the  years  1787 — 1793,  a  series  of  reports  (17  in  number) 
was  made  by  commissioners  specially  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land-revenues  of  the 
crown.  The  third  report  gives  a  list  of  the  forests,  parks,  and 
chases  in  England,  then  under  the  survey  of  the  surveyor 
general  of  the  woods,  in  which  there  was  any  stock  of  timber ; 
these  are  in  Berkshire,  Windsor  Forest,  Cranbum  Chase,  and 
Windsor  Great  and  Little  Park.  Essex,  Waltham  Forest, 
anciently  called  the  Forest  of  Essex,  and  sometimes  Epping  or 
Hainault  Forest.  Gloucestershire,  Dean  Forest.  Hampshire, 
the  New  Forest,  Alice  Holt,  and  Woolmer  Forest,  Bere  Forest. 
Kent,  Greenwich  Park.  Middlesex,  St.  James's  Park,  Hyde 
Park,  Bushy  Park,  and  Hampton  Court  Park.  Northampton-^ 
shire,  the  Forests  of  Whittlewood,  Salcey,  and  Rockingham. 
Nottinghamshire,  Sherwood  Forest.  Oxfordshire,  Whichwood 
Forest.  Surrey,  Richmond  Park.  Of  these,  Sherwood  is  the 
only  one  North  of  Trent ;  the  others  all  being  South  of  Trent. 

By  several  acts,  passed  in  consequence  of  these  reports  and 
further  inquiries,  the  boundaries  of  several  of  these  and  other 
forests  have  been  ascertained,  and  regulations  made  for  dis- 
afforesting and  inclosing  them  in  part  or  in  the  whole ;  and 
applying  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  viz. 

Alice  Holt  Forest,  52  G.  S.  c.  72. 

Bere  Forest,  Hants,  50  G.  3.  c.  21.  (local.) 

Brecknock  Forest^  48  G.  8.  c.  73  :  55  G.  3.  c  IQO :  5S  G.  3. 

C.99' 

Dean  Forest,  48  G.  3.  c.  72 :  59  G.  3.  c.  ^Q. 

Delamere  Forest,  52  G.  3.  c.  136.  (local.) 

Exmoor  Forest,  in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  55  G.  3. 
c.  iS^. 

New  Forest,  $9  and  40  G.  3.  c.  86:  41  G.  3.  c.  108: 
48  G.  3.  c.  72 :  50  G.  3.  c.  1 16 :  52  G.  3.  c.  l6l :  59  G.  3. 
c.  86. 

Quernmore  Forest,  51  G.  3.  c.  131.  (local.) 

Rockingham  Forest,  52  G.  3.  c.  l6l.  §  25.  and  acts  there 
cited. 

Sherwood  Forest,  58  G.  3.  c.  100. 

Windsor  Forest,  46  G.  3.  c.  143:  47  G.  3.  st.  2.c.  46: 
5^  G.  3.  c.  158  :  55  G.  3.  c.  12 :  56  G.  3.  c.  132. 

Woolmer  Forest,  52  G.  3.  c.  7L 


By  Stat.  50  G.  3.  c.  65.  his  Majesty  is  authorised  to  appmnt 
three  persons  to  be  *'  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  noods, 
Forests,  and  Land-revenues,"  in  whom  are  vested  all  tbe 
powers  of  surveyor  general  of  the  land  revenues,  and  surveyor 
general  of  the  woods,  &c 

By  Stat.  52  G.  3.  c,  l6l.  §  5.,  &c.  the  Treasury  are  empow- 
ered to  alienate  small  parcels  of  crown  lands  in  the  forests, 
intermixed  with  the  property  of  subjects,  upon  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Woods,  &c.  and  to  make  com- 
pensation and  grant  lea^s  to  persons  relinquishing  purprestures 
or  incroachments  in  the  forests :  and  by  §  11,  15.  of  the  same 
act,  additional  powers  are  given  to  the  court  of  attachments  m 
forests  for  preventing  and  punishing  unlawful  inclostires,  and 
regulating  the  conduct  of  regarders,  under-foresters,  under- 
keepers,  and  other  officers  of  the  forest. 

By  the  10  G.  4.  c.  50.  the  laws  relating  to  the  management 
and  Improvement  of  woods  and  forests  belonging  to  the  crown 
are  consolidated  and  amended. 

FOREST AGIUM.  Duty  payable  to  the  kmg's  foresters, 
Chart.  18  Ed.  I. 

FORESTALL.  To  be  quit  of  amerciaments  and  chattels 
arrested  within  your  land,  and  the  amerciaments  thereof 
coming.     Termes  de  la  hey. 

FORESTALLING.  Forestallamentum,  from  the  Saxon 
Jbre,  before,  and  stal,  a  stall.]  To  intercept  on  the  highway. 
Spelman  says,  it  is  viw  obstructio,  vel  itinerts  interceptio;  with 
whom  agrees  Coke  on  Lit.  fol.  l6l.  And,  according  to  FUtn, 
forestallmg  stgnijicat  obstructionem  via:  vel  impedimentum  Iratu- 
itus  et  fugas  averiorum,  4*c.  lib.  1 .  c.  24.  In  our  law,  fore- 
stalling is  the  buying  or  bargaining  for  any  com,  cattle,  or 
other  merchandise,  by  the  way,  as  they  come  to  fairs  or  mar- 
kets to  be  sold,  before  they  are  brought  thither;  to  the  intent 
to  sell  the  same  again,  at  a  higher  and  dearer  price. 

All  endeavours  to  enhance  the  common  price  of  any  victuals 
or  merchandise,  and  practices  which  have  an  apparent  tendencj 
thereto,  whether  by  spreading  false  rumours,  or  buying  thingi 
in  a  market  before  the  accustomed  hour,  or  by  bujruig  and 
selling  aeain  the  same  thing  in  the  same  market,  &c.  are 
highly  criminal  by  the  common  law ;  and  all  such  offences  an* 
ciently  came  under  the  general  appellation  of  forestalling. 
3  Inst.  195,  196.  And  so  jealous  is  the  common  law  of  |»ac« 
tices  of  this  nature,  which  are  a  general  inconvenience  and 
prejudice  to  the  people,  and  very  oppressive  to  the  poorer  sort, 
that  it  will  not  suffer  com  to  be  sold  in  the  sheaf  before 
thrashed :  for  by  such  sale  the  market  is  in  effect  forestalled. 
3  Inst.  197:  H.  P.  C.  152. 

Forestalling,  Ingrossing,  and  Regrating,  are  offences  gene- 
rally classed  together  as  of  the  same  nature  and  equally  hurtful 
to  the  public.  Ingrossing  seems  derived  from  the  words  m 
and  gross  great  or  whole ;  and  regrating  from  re,  again,  and 
grater  Fr.  to  scrape,  from  the  dressing  or  scraping  of  doth  or 
other  goods  in  order  to  sell  the  same  again. 

Several  statutes  were  from  time  to  time  made  against  these 
offences  in  general,  and  also  specially  with  respect  to  particular 
species  of  goods  according  to  their  several  circumstances ;  all 
of  which,  from  the  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  14.  downwards,  and  all 
acts  for  enforcing  the  same  were  repealed  by  stat.  12  G.  9. 
c.  71 ;  by  the  preamble  of  which  it  should  seem  that  tbe 
remedy  was  found  to  be  worse  than  the  disease.  But  these 
offences  still  continue  punishable  upon  indictment  at  the  com- 
mon law  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  following  have  b^n  held  to  be  ofl^nces  at  common  kw, 
viz. : 

The  total  ingrossing  of  any  commodity,  with  intent  to  sell 
it  at  an  unreasonable  price,  is  an  offence  indictable  and  fine- 
able  at  common  law.     Cro.  Car.  252. 

Spreading  rumours  with  intent  to  enhance  the  price  of  hops, 
in  the  hearing  of  hop  planters,  dealers,  and  others,  that  the 
stock  of  hops  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
scarcity  of  hops,  &c  with  intent  to  induce  them  not  to  bring 
their  hops  to  market  for  sale  for  a  long  time,  and  thereby 
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greatly  to  enhance  the  price.— Ingrossing  large  quantities 
of  hop,  b/  buying  from  many  persons,  certain  quantities 
with  intent  to  resell  the  same  for  an  unreasonable  profit,  and 
thereby  to  enhance  the  price. — Accumulating  large  quantities, 
by  contracting  with  various  penons  for  the  purchase,  with 
intent  to  prevent  the  same  being  brought  to  market,  and  to 
resell  at  an  unreasonable  profit,  &c — Ingrossing  hops  then 
grovringy  by  forehand  bargains,  with  like  intent. — Buying  all 
the  growth  of  hops  on  certain  lands,  in  certain  parishes,  by 
forehand  bargains,  with  intent  to  sell  at  an  unreasonable 
nrice,  &c  Rex  v.  fVaddington,  1  Easfs  Rep.  14S— 169. 
In  which  case  it  was  ruled  that  to  forestall  any  commodity 
which  is  become  a  common  victual  and  necessary  of  life,  or 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  making  or  preservation  of  any 
victual,  though  not  formerly  used  or  considered  as  such,  is  an 
ofience  at  common  law. 

The  offence  of  forestalling  the  market  is  an  offence  against 
public  trade.  This  was  described  by  the  said  stat.  5  and  6 
E,  6.C'  14.  to  be  the  buying  or  contracting  for  any  cattle, 
merchandise,  or  victual  coming  in  the  way  to  the  market,  or 
dissuading  persons  from  bringing  their  goods  or  provisions 
there ;  or  persuading  them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there ; 
any  c^  which  practices  makes  the  market  dearer  to  the  fair 
trader. 

Regraiing  was  described  by  the  same  statutes  to  be  the 
bujring  of  com,  or  other  dead  victual,  in  any  market;  and 
selling  it  again  in  the  same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  the 
place.  For  this  also  enhances  the  price  of  the  provisions,  as 
every  successive  seller  must  have  a  successive  profit. 

Ingrosnng  was  also  described  to  be  the  getting  into  one's 
possession  or  buying  up  large  quantities  of  com  or  other  dead 
victuals  with  intent  to  sell  them  again.  This  must  be  of 
course  injurious  to  the  public,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
one  or  two  rich  men  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions  at  their 
own  discretion. 

The  above  descriptions  given  by  the  statute  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  indictment  of  these  offences  at  common-law,  and  are 
therefore  here  preserved. 

The  indictment  should  specify  the  quantity  of  the  article 
ingrossed:  an  indictment  for  ingrossing  a  great  quantity  of 
fiw,  geese,  and  ducks,  without  specifying  the  quantity  of  each, 
was  held  bad.     Rex  v.  Gilbert,  1  East  Rep.  5S3. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  38.  no  constable  shall  be  required 
to  znake  presentments  of  forestallers  at  any  gaol  delivery  or 
quarter-sessions. 

See  further  this  Diet,  tit  Monopoly,  and  the  several  articles 
to  which  the  same  is  applicable. 

FORESTER.    See  tit.  ForesL 

FORETHOUGHT  FELONY.     See  Murder. 

FORETOOTH.  Striking  out  the  foretooth  is  a  Mayhetn. 
See  tit.  Maihem. 

FORFANG  or  FORFENG,  from  the  Sax.  Fore,  ante,  and 
fangen,  prendere.  Aniecapiio  vel  Preventio.^  The  taking  of 
provision  from  any  one  in  fairs  or  markets,  before  the  king's 
purveyors  are  served  with  necessaries  for  his  Majesty.  Chart. 
Hen.  1.  Hoip.  Sand.  Barth.  Lond,  Anno  1133. 

FORFEITURE. 

F0BI8PACTURA,  from  the  Fr.  Forfait.'}  ITie  effect,  or 
penalty,  of  transgressing  some  law.  For  an  inffenious  discus- 
sion to  prove  the  propriety  and  policy  of  sucn  punishment, 
see  Mr.  Charles  York^s  '*  Considerations  on  the  Law  ^For^ 
Jeiiures,"  corrected  and  enlarged*  8vo.  1775. — See  idso  this 
Diet,  tit  Tenures,  HI.  10. 

Forfeiture  is  defined  by  Blackstone  to  be  a  punishment  an- 
nexed by  law  to  some  illegal  act  or  negligence  m  the  owner  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments :  whereby  he  loses  all  Ids 
interest  therein,  and  they  go  to  the  party  injured,  as  a  recom- 
penoe  for  the  wrong,  which  either  he  alone  or  the  public 
together  with  him  hath  sustained.    2  Comm.  267. 


Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  may  be  forfeited  in 
various  degrees  and  by  various  means.  Forfeitures  may  there- 
fore be  divided  into  civil  and  criminal.  The  latter  will  be  pre-* 
sently  considered  more  at  large  under  this  title. 

Civil  forfeitures  arise  either  by  alienation  contrary  to  law ; 
as  in  mortmain  ;  for  which  see  this  Diet,  under  that  title ;  or 
by  particular  tenants,  when  the  estates  they  convey  are  greater 
than  the  law  entitles  them  to  make.  This  latter  alienation 
divests  the  remainder  or  reversion,  and  is  also  a  forfeiture  to 
him  whose  right  is  attacked  thereby.     1  Inst.  251. 

Forfeiture  in  civil  cases  may  also  accrue  by  non-presentation 
to  a  benefice,  when  it  is  called  a  Lapse;  see  this  Diet.  tit. 
Advowson.  By  Simony;  see  that  tit.  By  nonperformance 
of  Coftditions;  see  tit.  Condition.  By  Waste;  see  that  tit. 
By  breach  of  copyhold  customs ;  see  tit.  Copyhold.  Offices  also 
may  be  forfeited  for  neglect  of  duty ;  see  tit«  Office. 

I.  Of  Forfeitures  in  Civil  Cases. 
II.  Of  Forfeitures  in  Criminal  Cases ;  and  herein, 

1.  Generally  for  what  Crimes  such  Forfeitures  are  tn- 

Jlicted :  and  to  what  Time  they  bear  relation. 

2.  More  particularly  ;  what  Estates  are  sultject  to  For" 

feiture. 

3.  When  Forfeitures  may  he  seized. 

I.  As  to  alienations  hy  particular  tenants;  if  tenant  for  his 
own  life  aliens,  by  feoinnent  or  fine  for  the  life  of  another,  or 
in  tail,  or  in  fee ;  these  being  estates,  which  either  must  or 
may  Isust  longer  than  his  own,  the  creating  them  is  not  only 
beyond  his  power,  and  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  h£s 
interest,  but  is  also  a  forfeiture  of  his  own  particular  estate  to 
him  in  remainder  or  reversion.  Lilt.  §  415.  For  this  there 
seem  to  be  two  reasons:  first,  because  such  alienation  amounts 
to  a  renunciation  of  the  foedal  connection  and  dependence ;  it 
implies  a  refusal  to  perform  the  due  renders  and  services  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee,  of  which  fealty  is  constantly  one,  and  it 
tends  in  its  consequence  to  defeat  and  divest  the  remainder  or 
reversion  expectant :  as  therefore  that  is  put  in  jeopardy,  by 
such  act  of  the  particular  tenant,  it  is  but  just,  that,  upon 
discovery,  the  particular  estate  should  be  foneited  and  taken 
from  him  who  has  shown  so  manifest  an  inclination  to  make 
an  improper  use  of  it.  The  other  reason  is,  because  the 
particular  tenant,  by  grantine  a  larger  estate  than  his  own, 
has  by  his  own  act  determined  and  put  an  entire  end  to  his 
own  original  interest;  and  on  such  determination  the  next 
taker  is  entitied  to  enter  regularly,  as  in  his  remainder  or 
reversion.    2  Comtn.  274. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  these  forfeitures  is,  that  the 
act  done  is  incompatiUe  with  the  estate  which  the  tenant 
holds*  and  against  the  implied  condition  on  which  he  holds  it. 
As  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  enfeoffing  a 
stranger  in  fee-simple,  this  is  a  breach  of  the  condition  which 
the  law  annexes  to  his  estate,  vis.  that  he  shall  not  attempt 
to  create  a  greater  estate  than  he  himself  is  entitied  to. 

1  Inst.  215.  So  if  tenant  for  life,  or  years,  or  in  fee,  commit 
felony,  this  is  a  breach  of  the  implied  condition  annexed  to 
every  foedal  donation  that  they  should  not  commit  felony. 

2  Comm.  153. 

The  same  law  holds  also  with  respect  to  all  tenants  of  the 
mere  freehold,  or  of  chattel  interests.  But  if  tenant,  in  tail 
aliens  in  fee,  this  is  no  immediate  forfeiture  to.  the  remainder 
man,  but  a  mere  discontinuance  of  the  estate-tail,  which  the 
issue  may  afterwards  avoid  by  due  course  of  law ;  for  he  in 
remainder  or  reversion  hath  only  a  very  remote,  and  barely 
possible  interest  therein,  until  the  issue  in  tail  is  extinct  S^ 
this  Diet.  tit.  Discontinuance. 

But  in  case  of  such  forfeitures,  by  |particular  tenants,  all 
legal  estates  by  them  before  created  (as  if  tenant  for  20  years 
grants  a  lease  for  15),  and  ail  chaiges  by  them  lawfully 
made  on  the  lands,  shall  be  ^ood  and  available  in  the  law. 
For  the  law  will  not  hurt  an  innocent  lessee  for  the  fault  of 
4c2 
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his  lessor ;  nor  permit  the  lessor,  after  he  has  granted  a 
good  and  lawful  estate,  by  his  own  act  to  avoid  it,  and  de- 
feat the  interest  which  he  himself  hath  created.  1  Inst.  23S  : 
2  Comm.  275. 

This  kind  of  forfeiture  differs  from  that  incurred  by  the 
breach  of  a  condition  principally  in  this  respect;  that  the 
fbrmer>  which  arises  from  a  general  rule  of  law>  does  not 
affect  derivative  estates  or  incumbrances  created  before  the 
wrongful  act ;  but  the  latter,  which  arises  from  a  special  con- 
tract, defeats  at  once  the  principal  estate  to  which  it  was  an- 
nexed, and  all  interests  which  may  have  been  derived  out  of  it. 
Co.  Lit.  234.  a. 

When  a  copyholder  commits  waste,  refuses  to  pay  his  rent, 
or  to  do  suit  of  court ;  one  to  whom  an  estate  is  granted  upon 
condition,  does  not  perform  the  same ;  in  all  these  cases  for- 
feitures are  incurred.     1  Rep,  15. 

If  tenant  for  life,  in  dower,  by  the  curtesy,  or  after  possi- 
bility of  issue  extinct,  or  lessee  for  years,  tenant  by  statute- 
merchant,  staple,  or  elegit,  of  lands  or  tenements  that  lie  in 
livery,  shall  make  any  absolute  or  conditional  feoffment  in  fee, 
gift  in  tail,  lease  for  any  other  life  than  his  own,  &c,  or  levy 
m  fine  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,  &c.,  or  suffer  a  common 
recovery  thereof:  or  being  impleaded  in  a  writ  of  right 
brought  against  him,  join  the  raise  upon  the  mere  right,  or 
admit  the  reversion  to  be  in  another ;  or  in  a  quid  juris 
ciamat,  claim  the  fee-simple ;  or  if  lessee  for  years,  being 
ousted,  bring  an  assise  ut  de  Ubero  tenemenio,  &c. — by  either 
of  these  things,  there  will  be  a  forfeiture  of  estate.  Plowd.  15  : 
1  Rep.  15:  8  Rep.  144:  Co.  Lit.  251:  Dyer,  152,  .S24: 
1  Bufst.  219. 

But  where  the  land  granted  by  tenant  for  life,  or  years,  is 
not  well  conveyed ;  or  the  thing  does  not  Ue  in  livery,  as  a 
rent,  common,  or  the  like  ;  he  will  not  forfeit  his  estate :  and 
therefore  if  a  feofiment,  gift  in  tail,  or  lease  for  another's  life, 
made  by  the  tenant  for  lue,  is  not  good,  for  want  of  words  in 
making  it,  or  due  execution  in  the  livery  and  seisin,  this  shall 
not  produce  a  forfeiture.     2  Rep.  55. 

A  breach  of  a  condition  does  not  render  a  lease  for  life  void, 
but  only  voidable,  and  it  is  therefore  not  determined  till  the 
lessor  re-enters,  l^  bringing  an  ejectment  for  the  forfeiture ; 
for  it  is  a  rule  that  where  an  estate  commences  by  livery,  it 
cannot  be  avoided  by  re-en  try ;  but  a  lease  for  years  is  abso- 
solutely   void    on    breach    or   the  condition  without  entry. 

1  Inst.  214. 

At  common  law  no  one  but  the  grantor  could  re-enter  for  a 
forfeiture ;  and  no  grantee  or  assignee  of  the  reversion  could 
take  the  benefit  or  advantage  of  a  condition  for  re-entry.  To 
remedy  this,  it  was  enacted  by  the  82  H.  S.  c.  84.  that  all  per- 
sons grantees  of  the  reversion  of  lands,  their  heirs,  executors, 
successors,  and  assigns,  should  have  like  advantage  against  the 
lessees,  &c.,  by  entry,  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  doing 
waste,  or  other  forfeiture. 

Entry  for  a  forfeiture  ought  to  be  by  him  who  is  next  in 
reversion  or  remainder  after  the  estate  forfeited.  As,  if 
tenant  for  life  or  years  commits  a  forfeiture,  he  who  has  the 
immediate  reversion,  or  remainder,  ought  to  enter;  though 
he  has  the  fee,  or  only  an  estate-tail.  1  Rol.  857*  L  45.  50. 
858. 1.5. 

No  one  but  the  person  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  rent,  if 
there  had  not  been  any  lease,  can  re-enter  for  a  forfeiture. 
Lofft.   319.  a:    2  Tyrr.  289:    S.  C.  2   Cromp.  ^  I.  282: 

2  Tyrr.  710.  But  a  lessor  who  has  demised  all  his  interest 
subject  to  a  right  of  re-entry  on  breach  of  a  condition,  may 
enter  on  the  condition  being  broken,  though  he  have  no  rever- 
sion.   25.4-^.162. 

The  lord  may  enter  for  waste  committed  by  copyholder  for 
life,  though  there  be  an  intermediate  estate  in  remainder 
between  that  of  the  copyholder  and  the  lord's  reversion. 
2  M-  4-  S.  68.     See  tit.  Copyhold. 

It  shall  be  a  dispensation  o(  the  forfeiture,  if  he  in  reversion 
or  remainder  be  a  party  to  the  estate  made,  and  accept  it :  as  if 


a  husband,  seised  in  ri^ht  of  his  wife  for  life,  leases  to  htm  in 
reversion  for  his  own  life.     1  Roll.  856.  /.  1 0. 

Equivalent,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  consequences,  to  sn 
illegal  alienation  by  the  particular  tenant,  is  the  civil  crime  of 
Disclaimer;  as  to  which  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Disclaimer. 

The  cases  in  which  the  question  of  forfeiture  principally  re- 
curs at  the  present  day,  are  those  arising  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  for  the  breach  of  express  stipulations  contained  in  the 
demise.    These  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.     See  tit.  Lease. 

By  8  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  27.  §  2,  8.  a  party  must  make  his 
entry,  or  bring  his  action  for  a  forfeiture  or  breach  of  condi- 
tion, within  twenty  years  after  such  forfeiture  was  incurred,  or 
such  condition  was  broken.  But  by  §  4.  where  no  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  forfeiture,  the  right  to  make  an  entry,  &c  sh^ 
be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  when  the  estate  in  revenioo  or 
remainder  comes  into  possession. 

II.  1.  The  true  reason,  and  only  substantial  ground,  of  any 
forfeiture  for  crimes,  consists  in  this :  that  aU  property  is 
derived  from  society,  being  one  of  those  civil  rights  conferred 
on  individuals  in  exchange  for  that  degree  of  natural  freedom, 
which  every  man  must  bacrifice  when  he  enters  into  social 
communities.  If  therefore  a  member  of  any  national  com- 
munity violates  the  fundamental  contract  of  his  association,  b? 
transgressing  the  municipal  law,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  sudi 
privileges  as  he  claims  by  that  contract ;  and  the  state  may  very 
justly  resume  that  portion  of  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  which 
the  laws  have  before  assigned  him.  Hence,  in  every  offence 
of  an  atrocious  kind,  the  laws  of  England  have  exacted  a  total 
confiscation  of  the  moveables  or  personal  estate ;  and  in  manj 
cases  perpetual,  in  others  only  a  temporary  loss  of  the  offender's 
immoveables  or  landed  property :  and  have  vested  them  both 
in  the  king,  as  the  person  supposed  to  be  offended,  being  the 
one  visible  magistrate  in  whom  the  majesty  of  the  public 
resides.     1  Comm.  299* 

The  offences  which  induce  a  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments are  principally  the  following  five.  1 .  Treason.  2.  Fe- 
lony.  3.  Misprision  of'  Treason,  4.  Praemunire.  5.  Dramng 
a  weapon  on  a  Judge;  or  striking  any  one  in  the  presence  of 
the  king's  courts  of  justice. 

Forfeiture  in  criminal  cases  is  twofold ;  of  real  and  personal 
estates.     First  as  to  Real  Estates. 

By  the  common  law,  on  attainder  of  high  treason  a  man  for- 
feits to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  tenements  of  inheritance, 
whether  fee-simple  or  fee- tail,  and  all  his  right  of  entry  on 
lands  and  tenements,  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  offence 
committed,  or  at  any  time  afterwards :  to  be  for  ever  vested  in 
the  crown.  And  also  the  profits  of  all  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  had  in  his  own  right  for  life  or  years,  so  lone  as  snch 
interest  shall  subsist.  Co.  Ut.  892 :  8  InH.  19:1  HaL  P.  C 
240 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  49. 

This  forfeiture  relates  backwards  to  the  time  of  the  treason 
committed  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales  and  incum- 
brances, but  not  those  before  the  fact.  8  Inst.  211.  A  wife's 
jointure  is  not  forfeitable  for  the  treason  of  her  husband ;  if  it 
was  settled  upon  her  previous  to  the  treason  committed.  But 
her  dower  is  forfeited  by  the  express  provision  of  5  and  6 
Ed.  6.  c.  11.  repealing  in  that  particular  1  Ed.  6.  c.  12.  Yet 
the  husband  shall  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  his  wife's  lands 
if  the  wife  be  attainted  of  treason,  for  that  is  not  prohibited 
by  the  statute.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  859.  Although,  after  attainder, 
the  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the  treason  com- 
mitted, yet  it  does  not  take  effect  unless  an  attainder  be  had, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  fruits :  and  therefore  if  a  traitor  die* 
before  judgment  pronounced,  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or 
is  hanged  by  martial  law,  it  works  no  forfeiture  of  his  hmds; 
for  he  never  was  attainted  of  treason  ;  and  by  the  ^Pjc*  pnv 
vision  of  stat.  84  E.  3.  c.  12.  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  of 
lands  for  treason,  of  dead  persons,  not  attainted  in  their  lires. 
See  8  ^.  4*  ^.  510. 

Yet  if  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (the  supraiie 
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coroner  of  all  England)  in  person  upon  the  view  of  the  hody 
of  one  killed  in  open  rebellion^  records  it^  and  returns  the 
record  into  his  own  courts  both  lands  and  goods  shall  be  for- 
feited.    4  Rep,  57. 

Forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  to  the  crown  for  treason 
is  by  no  means  derived  from  the  feudal  policy,  but  was  ante- 
cedent to  the  establishment  of  that  system  in  this  island.  See 
this  Diet.  tit.  Tenures,  III.  10. 

With  a  view  to  abolish  such  hereditary  punishment  entirely, 
it  was  provided  by  stat.  7  '^nn,  c.  21.  §  10.  that  after  the  decease 
of  the  Pretender,  no  attainder  for  treason  should  extend  to  the 
disinheriting  of  any  heir,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person 
other  than  the  traitor  himself.  By  a  subsequent  statute,  namely, 
the  Stat  17  G.  2.  c.  39*  the  operation  of  7  Anne,  c.  21.  was  stHl 
farther  suspended  till  the  death  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Pre- 
tender. And  by  89  O.  3.  c.  93.  the  provisions  of  both  these 
acts  were  repealed :  so  that  the  forfeiture  for  treason  stands  as 
it  did  before  the  passing  of  7  Anne,  c.  21.  See  4  Comrn.  384. 
and  this  Diet.  tits.  Attainder,  Corruption  of  Blood, 

•  In  petit  treason,  misprision  of  treason,  and  felony,  the  of- 
fender, until  recently,  forfeited  the  profits  of  all  estates  of 
freehold  during  life ;  and  after  his  death  all  his  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  fee  simple  (but  not  those  in  tail),  to  the  crown  for  a 
short  period  of  time :  for  the  king  should  have  them  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  and  might  commit  therein  what  waste  he  pleased, 
which  was  called  the  king's  year,  day,  and  waste.  2  Inst.  37 : 
3  Inst.  392.  Formerly  the  king  had  a  liberty  of  committing 
waste  on  the  lands  of  felons,  by  pulling  down  their  houses, 
extirpating  their  gardens,  ploughing  their  meadows,  and  cutting 
down  their  woods.  But  this  ten£ng  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  public,  it  was  agreed  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  I.  that  the 
king  should  have  the  profits  of  the  land  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
in  lieu  of  the  destruction  he  was  otherwise  at  liberty  to  com- 
mit ;  and  therefore  Mapia  Charta,  c.  22.  provided  that  the 
king  should  only  hold  such  lands  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
then  restore  them  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  without  any  mention 
of  waste.  See  Mirr.  c.  4.  §  I6 :  Flel.  I.  I.e.  28.  But  the  stat. 
17  jE.  2.  de  prcerogativd  regis  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  king 
should  have  his  year,  day,  and  waste,  and  not  the  year  and  day 
instead  of  waste :  which  Lord  Coke  and  the  Mirror  very  justly 
considered  as  an  encroachment,  though  a  very  ancient  one,  of 
the  royal  prerogative.     Mirr.  c.  5.  §  2 :  2  Inst.  37. 

•  This  year,  day,  and  waste,  were  usually  compounded  for ;  but 
otherwise  they  regularly  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  after 
their  expiration,  the  land  would  have  descended  to  the  hdr  (as 
It  did  in  gavel  kind  tenure),  had  not  its  feudal  quality  inter- 
cepted such  descent  and  given  it  by  way  of  escheat  to  the  lord. 
See  tits.  Tenure,  Escheat. 

But  by  the  54  G.  3.  c.  145.  no  future  attainder  for  felony, 
except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  petit  treason  (now  reduced  to 
murder),  or  murder,  shall  extend  to  the  disinheriting  of  any 
heir,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  or  title  of  any  person  other 
than  the  right  or  title  of  the  offender  during  his  life. 

Forfeitures  of  lands  for  felony  also  arise  only  upon  attainder ; 
and  therefore  a  felo  de  se  forfeits  no  lands  of  inheritance  or 
freehold,  for  he  never  is  attainted  as  a  felon.  3  Inst.  55. 
They  likewise  relate  back  to  the  time  of  the  offence  committed, 
as  weU  as  forfeitures  for  treason ;  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate 
Charges  and  conveyances.     4  Comm.  386. 

These  are  all  the  forfeitures  of  real  estates  created  by  the 
eommon  law  as  consequential  upon  attainders  by  judgment  of 
death  or  outlawry.  The  particular  forfeitures  created  by  the 
statutes  of  praemunire  and  others  are  here  omitted,  being  rather 
a  part  of  the  judgment  and  penalty  inflicted  by  the  respective 
statutes,  than  consequences  of  such  judgment,  as  in  treason  and 
felony  they  are.     See  post,  2. 

•  As  a  part  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  estates,  may  be  mentioned, 
ihe  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  lands  during  Hfe :  which  ex- 
tends to  two  other  instances  besides  those  already  spoken  of; 
the  striking  in  Westminster  Hall,  or  drawing  a  weapon  upon 
ft  judge  there  sitting  in  the  king's  courts  of  justice.    3  Inst. 


141.  And  it  seems  that  the  same  forfeiture  is  incurred  by  res- 
cuing a  prisoner  in  or  before  any  of  the  courts  there,  commit- 
ted by  the  judges.     Cro.  Jac.  367. 

The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  accrues  in  every  one  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  offence;  in  high  treason  or  misprision 
thereof;  felonies  of  all  sorts;  self-murder,  or  Jeh  de  se; 
and  the  above-mentioned  offences  of  striking.  Sec.  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall. 

Formerly,  for  flight  also,  on  an  accusation  of  treason,  felony, 
or  even  petit  larceny,  whether  the  party  was  found  guilty  or 
acquitted,  if  the  jury  found  the  flight,  the  party  forfeited  his 
goods  and  chattels;  for  the  very  flight  was  considered  an 
offence,  carrying  with  it  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt ;  and 
was  at  least  an  endeavour  to  elude  and  stifle  the  course  of  jus- 
tice prescribed  by  the  law.  But  the  jury  very  seldom  found 
the  flight ;  forfeiture  being  looked  upon,  after  the  vast  increase 
of  personal  property,  as  too  large  a  penalty  for  an  offence 
to  which  a  man  was  prompted  by  the  natural  love  of  liberty. 
4  Comm.  387. 

•  And  now  by  the  7  ond  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  5.  the  jury  are  not  to 
be  charged,  either  in  treason  or  in  felony,  to  inquire  concerning 
the  lands,  tenements,  or  goods  of  the  person  indicted,  or  whe- 
ther he  fled  for  such  treason  or  felony. 

There  are  some  remarkable  differences  between  the  forfeiture 
of  lands,  and  of  goods  and  chattels.  1 .  Lands  are  forfeited 
upon  attainder,  and  not  before :  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited 
by  conviction.  Because  in  many  of  the  cases  where  goods  are 
forfeited  there  never  is  any  attainder ;  which  hap}iens  only 
where  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  is  given ;  therefore  in 
those  cases  the  forfeiture  must  be  upon  conviction,  or  not  at  all ; 
and  being  necessarily  upon  conviction  in  those,  it  is  so  ordered 
in  all  other  cases:  for  the  law  loves  uniformity.  2.  In  out- 
lawries for  treason  or  felony  lands  are  forfeited  only  by  the 
judgment,  but  the  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  a  man's 
being  first  put  in  the  exigent,  without  staying  till  he  is  quinto 
exactus,  or  finally  outlawed,  for  the  secreting  himself  so  long 
from  justice  is  construed  a  flight  in  law.  3  Inst.  232.  (See 
this  Diet.  tit.  Outlawry.)  3.  The  forfeiture  of  lands  has  rela- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  fact  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  sub- 
sequent sales  and  incumbrances ;  but  the  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels  has  no  relation  backwards,  so  that  those  only 
which  a  man  has  at  the  time  of  conviction  shall  be  forfeited. 
Therefore  a  traitor  or  felon  may  bond  fide  sell  any  of  his 
chattels,  real  or  personal,  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  or 
family,  between  the  fact  and  conviction.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  49. 
For  personal  property  is  of  so  fluctuating  a  nature,  that  it 
passes  through  many  hands  in  a  short  time;  and  no  buyer 
could  be  safe  if  he  were  liable  to  return  the  goods  which  he 
had  fairly  bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior  vendors  had  com- 
mitted a  treason  or  felony.  Yet  if  they  be  coUusively  and 
not  bond  fide  parted  with,  merely  to  defraud  the  crown,  the 
law,  and  particularly  stat.  1 3  Eliz.  c.  5.,  will  reach  them  ;  for 
they  are  sdl  the  while  truly  and  substantially  the  goods  of  the 
ofiender ;  and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might  recover  them  himself, 
as  not  parted  with  for  a  good  consideration,  so  in  case  he  hap- 
pens to  be  convicted,  the  law  will  recover  them  for  the  king. 
4  Comm.  388.     See  Gordon*s  case,  Dom.  Proc, 

2,  Where  land  comes  to  the  crown,  as  forfeited  by  attainder 
of  treason,  all  mesne  tenures  of  common  persons  are  extinct ; 
but  if  the  king  grant  it  out,  the  former  tenure  shall  be  revived, 
for  which  a  petition  of  right  lies.  2  Half's  Hist.  P.  C.  254.  In 
treason,  all  lands  of  inheritance,  whereof  the  offender  was 
seized  in  his  own  right,  were  forfeited  by  the  common  law ; 
and  rights  of  entry,  &c.  And  the  inheritance  of  things  not 
lying  in  tenure,  as  of  rent-charges,  commons,  &c  shall  be 
forfeited  in  high  treason ;  but  no  right  of  action  whatsoever 
to  lands  of  inheritance  is  forfeited,  either  by  the  common  or 
statute  law.  2  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  49.  See  Gordon's  case  in 
Dom.  Proc. 

By  stat.  26  H.  8.  c.  13.  all  lands^  tenements,  &c.  of  inhe- 
ritance are  forfeited  in  treason.     And  the  king  shall  be  ad« 
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judged  in  possession  of  lands  and  goods  forfeited  for  treason  on 
the  attainder  of  the  offender,  without  any  office  found,  saving 
the  rights  of  others.  See  stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  20.  Lands  and 
hereditaments  in  fee  simple  and  fee  tail,  are  forfeited  in  high 
treason :  but  lands  in  tail  could  not  be  forfeited  only  for  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail,  till  the  statute  26  H.  8.  c  13.  by  which  statute 
they  may  be  forfeited. 

Upon  outlawry  in  treason  or  felony,  the  offender  shall  forfeit 
as  much  as  if  he  had  appeared,  and  judgment  had  been 
given  against  him ;  so  long  as  the  outlawry  is  in  force.  3  Inst. 
52.212. 

Gavelkind  land  in  Kent  is  not  forfeited  by  committing  of 
felony ;  and  by  a  felony  only,  entailed  lands  are  not  foneit 
S.  P.  C.  3.  26. 

A  copyholder  surrenders  to  the  use  of  his  will ;  the  devisee 
is  convicted  of  felony  and  hanged  before  admittance ;  the  lands 
are  not  forfeited  to  the  lord,  but  descend  to  the  heir  of  the  sur- 
renderor.    2  WiL  13. 

Land  that  one  hath  in  trust ;  or  goods  and  chattels  in  right  of 
another,  or  to  another's  use,  &c.  will  not  be  liable  to  forfeit- 
ure.  Though  leases  for  years,  in  a  man's  own,  or  his  virife's 
right,  estates  in  joint-tenancy,  &c  and  all  statutes,  bonds,  and 
debts  due  thereby,  and  upon  contracts,  &c  shall  be  forfeited. 
Co.  Lit.  42.  151':  Staund.  188. 

A  married  man,  guilty  of  felony,  forfeits  his  wife's  term ; 
and  if  a  wife  kill  her  husband^  the  husband's  goods  are  for- 
feited.    Jenk.  Cent,  65. 

In  cases  of  felony  the  profits  of  lands  whereof  a  person^ 
attainted  of  felony,  is  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  right 
of  his  wife ;  or  of  an  estate  for  life  only  in  his  own  riffht ; 
are  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  nothing  is  forfeited  to  the  lord. 
3  Inst.  19 :  Fitz,  Ass.  166. 

In  manslaughter,  the  offender  forfeits  goods  and  chattelF. 
Co.  Lit.  319. 

Chance-medley  and  se  defendendo  were  formerly  also  at- 
tended with  foifeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  but  offenders 
received  their  pardon  as  a  matter  of  course.  Co.  Lit.  319* 
Kow  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  10.  it  is  provided  that  no  punish- 
ment or  forfeiture  shall  be  Incurred  by  any  person  who  shall 
kill  another  by  misfortune,  or  in  his  own  defence,  or  in  any 
other  manner  without  felony. 

Those  that  are  haneed  by  martial  law  in  the  time  of  war, 
forfeit  no  lands.  Co.  L,it.  13.  And  for  robbery  or  piracy,  &c 
on  the  sea,  if  tried  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  by  the  dvU  law, 
and  not  by  jury,  there  is  no  forfeiture:  but  if  a  person  be 
attainted  before  commissioners  by  virtue  of  the  stat.  28  Hen.  8. 
c.  15.  there  it  works  a  forfeiture.     1  Lilt.  Abr. 

In  a  prcemunire,  lands  in  fee  simple  are  forfeited,  with  goods 
and  chattels.     Co.  Lit.  129. 

Before  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  6.  c.  12.  the  wife  not  only  lost 
her  dower  at  common  law,  but  also  her  dower  ad  ostium  eccle^ 
sice,  or  ex  assensu  patris,  or  by  special  custom  (except  that  of 
ffavelkind),  by  the  husband's  attainder  of  treason,  or  capital 
felony,  whether  committed  before  or  af^er  marriage.  Co.  Lit. 
31.  6:  37.  ai  41.  o:  F.  N.B.  150:  Perk.  §  308:  Bro.  tit. 
Bower,  82 :  Phmd.  261 . 

But  the  wife  forfeited  lands  given  jointly  to  her  husband 
and  her,  whether  by  way  of  frank  marriage  or  otherwise,  only 
for  the  year,  day,  and  waste.     Co.  Ut.  37  :  3  Inst.  216. 

By  1  Ed.  6.  c.  12.  §  17*  it  was  enacted  that  albeit  any 
person  should  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  his  vrife  should 
have  her  dower.  This,  however,  was  repealed  as  to  treason  by 
5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  11.  §  9*    See  an/e,  I. 

Though  Lord  CcM^e  expressly  makes  dower  ex  assensu  patris, 
as  well  as  the  dowers  at  common  law  and  ad  ostium  ecclesice, 
liable  to  be  defeated  at  common  law,  by  the  husband's  treason 
or  felony ;  1  Inst.  27*  a :  yet  some  have  inclined  to  think  that 
the  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  11.  did  not  extend  to  dower  ex  assensu 
pattis,  so  as  to  make  it  forfeitable  on  the  treason  of  the  husband. 

Dower  ex  assensu  patris  and  ad  ostium  eccksiw  are  both 
now  abolished.    See  tit  Dower. 


If  the  husband  seised  of  lands  in  fee,  makes  a  feoffinent  and 
then  commits  treason,  and  is  attainted  of  it,  the  wife  shall  not 
recover  dower  against  the  feoffee.  BendL  56:  i)y«r,  140: 
Co.  Lit.  1 1 1 .  a.  So  if  the  husband  Is  attainted  of  treason,  and 
afterwards  pardoned,  yet  the  wife  shall  not  recover  dower;  but 
of  lands  purchased  by  the  husband  after  the  pardon,  the  wife 
shall  be  endowed.     3  Leon.  3 :  Perk.  §  391. 

After  the  making  of  the  above-mentioned  statute,  I  Ed.6> 
c  12.  it  seems  to  have  been  doubted,  whether  the  wife  shocdd 
not  lose  her  dower  in  case  of  any  new  felony  made  by  act  of 
parliament ;  therefore  where  several  offences  have  beoi  made 
felony  since,  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  wife's 
dower.  2  New  Abr.  584.  See  12  Fin.  Abr.  tit.  ForfatMrt: 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  49. 

Artificers  going  out  of  the  kingdom  and  teaching  their 
trades  to  foreigners,  were  liable  to  rorfeit  their  lands,  &c  bjr 
the  5  G.  1 .  c.  27;  and  similar  forfeitures  were  inflicted  by  sevenl 
other  statutes;  all  of  which  were  repealed  by  the  5  G.  4* 
c.  97. 

In  all  cases  where  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  given  by  statute, 
without  saying  to  whom  it  shall  be,  or  a  limitation  for  a  reoom* 
pence  for  the  wrong  to  the  party,  it  belongs  to  the  Idngi 
Stra.  50.  828 :  2  Fent.  267.  And  such  forfeitures  shall  bi 
construed  favourably.     Cowp.  585.  8. 

3.  Goods  of  a  felon,  &c  cannot  be  seised  before  forfeited; 
though  they  may  be  inventoried,  and  a  charge  made  thereof 
before  indictment.  Woods  Inst.  659*  Where  eoods  of  a  felon 
are  pawned  before  he  is  attainted,  the  king  shall  not  have  ths 
forfeiture  of  the  goods  till  the  money  is  paid  to  him  to  whom 
they  were  pawned.     3  Inst.  17:2  Nets.  Abr.  874.  875. 

After  conviction  by  judgment  or  outlawry,  for  high  treason, 
&C.  a  commission  goes  to  persons  named  by  the  king  or  by  tbe 
attorney-general,  to  inquire  what  lands  and  tenements  the 
offender  had  at  the  time  of  the  treason  committed,  and  the 
value ;  and  that  they  seise  them  into  the  kine's  hands.  And 
the  inquisition  taken  thereon  shall  be  returned  to  the  Coart  of 
Exchequer,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  king's  remembrancer. 
Lut,  997.  So  after  conviction  for  felony,  a  scire  facias  sball 
go  against  the  will,  or  any  other,  who  has  the  goods  in  bis 
custcSy.  S.  P.  C.  194.  But  if  any  one  has  title  to  the  eoodi 
or  lands  found  by  inquisition  to  be  the  goods  or  lands  dt  tbe 
offender,  he  may  make  his  claim  by  pleading  his  title.  LuL  99& 
To  which  the  attorney-general  shall  demur,  or  reply.  Fid. 
Com.  Dig.  tit.  Prerogative  (D.  83. 84.) 

Forfeiture  differs  from  confiscation,  in  that  forfeiture  u 
more  general:  whereas  confiscation  is  particularly  applied  to 
such  as  are  forfeit  to  the  king's  exchequer.    Staundf.  P.ClSS. 

There  is  a  full  forfeiture,  plena  forisfadwa,  otherwise  ealkd 
plena  wita,  which  is  a  forfeiture  of  lile  and  member,  and  all 
that  a  man  hath.  Leg.  H,  1.  c.  88.  And  there  is  mentioD  in 
some  statutes,  of  foneiturey  at  the  king's  will,  of  body,  hiAt 
and  goods,  &c  4  Inst.  66.  See  further  on  this  subject  this 
Diet.  tits.  Attainder,  Corruption  qf  Bknd,  Escheat,  Fdomft 
Treason,  S^c.  and  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Forfeiture. 

FoRPBiTDRB  OF  Marbiaob,  Forisfactura  maritagH.'j  A 
writ  which  anciently  lay  against  him,  who,  holding  bj  bust's 
service,  and  being  under  age,  and  unmarried,  refused  her 
whom  the  lord  orored  him  without  his  disparagement,  and 
married  another.  N,  N.  B.foL  141 :  Reg.  Ong.JoL  I6S.  See 
tit.  Tenure* 

FoBFBiTBD  EsTATB.  Several  statutes  have  been  firom  time 
to  time  passed,  appointing  conunissioners  of  forfeited  estate^ 
on  rebellions  in  this  kingdom  and  Ireland.  Thus  by  stat 
11  and  12  W.  3.  c.  3.  all  lands  and  tenements.  Sec  of  pertpps 
attainted  or  convicted  of  treason  or  rebellion  in  Ireland,  wen 
vested  in  several  conunissioners  and  trustees  for  sale  thereof 
And  by  several  stat.  temp.  G.  1.  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  inquire  of  forfeited  estates  in  England  and  Scotland,  on 
the  rebellion  at  Preston,  &c  And  the  estates  of  penoos 
attainted  of  treason  were  vested  in  his  Majesty  for  public 
uses;  but  afterwards  in  trustees,  to  be  sold  for  tbe  use  of  the 
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puUic;  and  it  was  provided^  tliat  the  purchasers  should  he 
Ftotestants. 

FORGAVEL,  Foreabulum.^  A  small  reserved  rent  in 
money^  or  quit-rent.     Carlular.  AhbaL  de  Rading.  MS.f.  88. 

FORGE,  Forgia.2  A  smith's  forge,  to  melt  and  work  iron. 
Chart.  H.  2. 

FORGERY,  from  Fr.  forger,  i.  e.  accudere,  fobricare,  to 
beat  on  an  anvil,  to  forse  or  form.l  The  fraudulent  making  or 
alteration  of  any  record,  deed,  writing,  instrument,  register, 
stamp,  &c  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right.  4  Comm. 
847-  A  false  making,  a  making  malo  animo  of  any  written 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  or  deceit ;  including  every 
alteration  of  or  addition  to  a  true  instrument.  2  East's  P.C.Sl  Q. 
c  1.  §  49. 

The  puhlishing  or  uttermg  of  a  forged  instrument,  knowing 
it  to  be  forged,  although  distinct  &om  the  act  of  forgery, 
comes  also  within  the  legal  definition  of  the  offence,  being 
rendered  by  the  statute  law,  with  very  few  exceptions,  equally 
penal  with  the  act  of  making  or  counterfeiting. 

At  common  law,  forgery  was  only  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  some 
of  the  early  statutes  it  is  treated  rather  as  a  civil  injury  than 
a  criminal  offence.  When,  however,  the  extension  of  trade 
and  commerce  gave  birth  to  the  system  of  paper  credit,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  repress  forgery  by  innumerable  acts,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  rendered  the  crime  a  capital  felony.  The 
aeverity  of  the  statute  law  was  partially  mitigated  by  the 
11  G.  4.  and  1  fV.  4.  c.  66.  which  repealed  many  of  the  former 
acts,  and  incorporated  and  consolidated  all  forgeries  that  were 
intended  still  to  be  punishable  with  death.  By  this  act,  those 
ofiences  which  were  made  capital  felonies  by  previous  statutes, 
but  are  not  therein  declared  to  be  such,  are  punishable  with 
transportation  for  life  or  seven  years,  or  with  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  four,  and  not  less  than  two  years.  The  feeling 
^  the  country  calling  strongly  for  a  further  relaxation  of  the 
rigor  with  which  this  offence  was  treated,  induced  the  legisla- 
ture shortly  afterwards  to  pass  the  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  123.  which 
abolished  the  penalty  of  death,  and  substituted  transportation 
for  life  in  all  cases  which,  by  the  former  statute,  were  de- 
clared capital  felonies,  or  were  so  punishable  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  forgery  of  wills,  and  powers 
of  attorney  for  transferring  or  receiving  the  dividends  upon 
any  stock  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  South  Sea 
House,  or  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  These  are  now  the  only 
forgeries  which  are  visited  with  death. 

I.  What  amounts  to  a  Forgery. 

II.  What  is  an  Uttering. 
III.  Of  the  Intent  to  Defraud. 
i  V.  the  Instruments  whereof  Forgery  may  be  committed,  Sfc. 

V.  Of  Accessories. 
VI.  Of  the  Indictment ,  Venue,  Sfc. 

I.  What  amounts  to  a  Forgery. — The  making  of  any  instru- 
ment which  is  the  subject  of  forgery  with  a  fraudulent  intent, 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  completion  of  the  offence  without  utter- 
iast  or  publishing,  and  consequently  before  any  injury  is  sus- 
tained ;  for  though  publication  be  the  medium  by  which  the 
intent  is  usually  made  manifest,  it  may  be  proved  as  satis- 
factorily by  other  evidence.  2  Lord  R.  1469 :  1  Leach,  173 : 
2  New  72.  93. 

Not  only  the  fabrication  of  the  whole  of  a  written  instru- 
ment, but  a  fradulent  insertion,  alteration,  or  erasure  even  of 
a  letter,  in  any  material  part  of  a  true  instrument,  giving  a 
new  operation  to  it,  is  a  forgery,  although  it  be  afterwards 
executed  by  another  person  ienorant  of  the  deceit.  2  East, 
P»  C.  c.  19*  §  4.  p.  855.  And  the  fraudulent  application  of  a 
true  signature  to  a  false  instrument,  for  which  it  was  not 
intended,  or  vice  versd,  will  also  be  a  forgery.    Id.  ibid. 

To  make  a  mark  to  a  promissory  note,  or  any  other  docu- 
ment, in  the  name  of  another  person^  with  intent  to  defraud. 


is  as  much  a  forgery  as  if  the  party  had  signed  that  person^s 
name.     1  Leach,  57 :  2  East,  P.  C.  962. 

Forgery  may  be  committed  by  a  party  making  a  false  deed 
in  his  own  name ;  as  where  a  party  made  a  feomnent  of  lands, 
and  dated  it  prior  to  a  former  deed,  whereby  he  conveyed  the 
same  lands ;  for  he  falsifies  the  date  in  order  to  defraud  his 
own  feoffee.  3  Inst.  I69:  1  Hall,  683:  Fost.  117:  1  Hawk, 
c.  70.  §  2. 

So  a  man  is  guilty  of  forgery  who  gets  possession  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  drawn  in  favor  of  another  person  of  the  same 
name,  and,  knowing  he  is  not  the  real  payer,  indorses  it  for  the 
purpose  of  fraudulently  appropriating  the  money.     4  T.  R.  28. 

Also  where  a  note  is  made  by  a  party  in  an  assumed  name 
and  character  with  intent  to  defraud,  the  offence  is  forgery, 
though  the  note  is  made,  and  offered  as  that  of  the  party 
himself,  and  not  as  the  note  of  another  person.  1  Leach,  57 : 
2  East,  P.  C.  962. 

And  the  making  of  any  false  instrument  with  a  fraudulent 
intent,  although  in  the  name'of  a  fictitious  person,  is  as  much  a 
forgery  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  the  name  of  one  who  was 
known  to  exist,  and  to  whom  credit  was  due.  2  East,  P.  C. 
957,  958:  Fost.  II6:    1  Leach,  83.  94. 

In  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  forgery,  it  is  immaterial 
whether,  in  discounting  a  bill  in  an  assumed  name,  any  addi- 
tional credit  is  gained  by  the  assumption,  or  whether  the 
money  might  not  have  been  as  well  obtained  by  indorsing  the 
bill  in  the  real  name  of  the  party  uttering  it.  1  Leach,  1 72 : 
2  East,  P.  C.  9^9*  And  it  is  the  same  where  a  receipt  is 
civen  in  a  false  name  as  the  party's  own  name,  and  the  object 
IS  to  escape  detection,  and  the  intent  to  defraud ;  1  Leach,  214 : 
2  East,  P.  C.  960 ;  notwithstanding  the  credit  has  been  given 
to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  name.  1  Leach,  226.  And  the 
case  will  be  equally  forgery,  though  the  bill  or  draft  is  taken 
by  the  prosecutor  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  party,  and  on 
the  presumption  that  the  assumed  name  is  his  own,  and  though 
the  prosecutor  would  have  given  him  equal  credit  if  he  had 
passed  by  his  real  name.     R.  Sf  R.  75.  90.  209- 

Neither  is  it  material  that  the  forged  instrument  should  be 
so  made,  that,  if  genuine,  it  would  be  valid ;  but  it  is  essential 
to  the  crime  of  forgery,  that  the  false  instrument  should  carry 
on  its  face  the  semblance  of  that  for  which  it  was  counterfeited, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  illegal  in  its  very  frame.  2  East, 
P.  C.  948.  Thus,  although  it  is  forgery  to  make  a  false  will 
of  a  living  person,  notwithstanding  it  can  have  no  validity  as 
a  will  until  his  death ;  2  East,  P.  C.  948,  9 :  1  Leach,  99. 
449 ;  or  to  fabricate  any  false  instrument  on  unstamped  paper, 
which  by  law  requires  a  stamp ;  1  Leach,  257 :  (and  see  other 
cases,  2  East,  P.  C,  955,  6.)  yet  to  forge  a  promissory  note 
without  a  signature ;  R.i^  U.  445 ;  or  a  will  of  lands  attested 
by  oidy  two  witnesses;  2  East,  P.  C.  953;  would  not  subject 
the  maker  or  utterer  to  the  punishment  of  forgery ;  as  these 
documents  have  no  semblance  of  validity  in  law. 

It  seems  that  a  man  cannot  be  guilty  of  forgery  by  a  bare 
nonfeasance;  as  if  in  drawing  a  will  he  should  omit  a  legacy 
which  he  was  directed  to  insert ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
holden,  that  if  the  omission  of  a  bequest  to  one  cause  a 
material  alteration  in  the  limitaticn  of  a  bequest  to  another,  as 
where  the  omission  of  a  devise  of  an  estate  for  life  to  one  man 
causes  a  devise  of  the  same  lands  to  another,  to  pass  a  present 
estate,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  a  remainder  only, 
the  person  making  such  an  omission  is  guilty  of  forgery. 
Moor,  762  :  Noy.  101 :  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70.  §6:2  East,  P.  C. 
c.  70.  §  2. 

Where  a  person  drew  a  bill  inserting  the  real  name  of  the  ac^ 
ceptor,  but  giving  a  false  description  of  him,  it  was  held  not 
to  be  forgery.  R.  4r  R*  405 :  3  B.  ^  B.  228.  And  where  a 
prisoner  was  convicted  of  forging  an  acceptance  to  a  bill  of 
exchange  in  the  name  of  Scott,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
had  not  gone  by  that  name  before  the  time  of  accepting  the 
bill  in  question,  or  that  he  assumed  it  for  that  particular 
purpose ;  a  majority  of  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong. 
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R,  Sf  R.  260.  But  if  there  be  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
prisoner's  real  naine>  and  that  the  false  name  has  been  assumed 
for  concealment^  with  a  view  to  a  fraud  of  which  the  forgery 
is  a  part ;  it  is  for  him  to  prove  he  used  the  assumed  name 
before  the  time  he  had  the  fraud  in  view,  even  in  the  absence 
of  proof  as  to  what  name  he  had  used  for  several  years  before 
the  fraud  was  perfected.     R.  Sf  R,  27S. 

II.  What  is  an  Uttering* — Any  disposal  or  negotiation  of 
a  forged  instrument  to  another  person  with  a  fraudulent 
intent,  provided  the  party  disposing  of  it  knows  it  to  be  forged, 
is  an  uttering,  which  by  most  of  the  statutes  on  the  subject  is 
made  a  substantive  offence. 

Where  a  person  knowingly  delivers  a  forged  note  to  an 
innocent  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  uttered  by  him, 
and  he  utters  it  accordingly,  this  is  an  uttering  b}^  the  first 
party ;  for  wherever  an  innocent  person  is  employed  for  a 
criminal  purpose,  the  employer  is  responsible  for  his  acts. 
2  Leach,  978  :  I  N,  R.  96' :  R.  4^  R.  72.  And  it  seems  to  be 
equally  held  an  uttering  where  the  note  was  given  to  an  accom- 
plice. R.  <Jr  ^L  1 66.  And  though  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  in  a  case  like  the  last  the  party  ought  not  to  be 
indicted  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  and  not  as  a  principal ; 
it  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  he  may  be  charged  as 
the  utterer.  1  N.  R,  96.  But  to  indict  as  a  principal,  there 
must  be  satisfactory  proof,  either  of  an  actual  delivery  of  the 
note  by  him  to  the  accomplice,  or  else  that  he  was  present 
when  the  latter  uttered  it ;  otherwise  he  can  only  be  charged 
as  an  accessary  before  the  fact.  R.  S^-  R,  25 :  H.  363.  See 
post,  V. 

1  he  offence  of  uttering  is  complete,  though  the  note  was 
delivered  by  the  prisoner  to  an  agent  employed  to  detect  him ; 
if  the  note  be  delivered  to  the  agent  for  the  purpose  of  being 
disposed  of  as  a  good  one.  2  Leach,  101 9:  2  Taunt.  334: 
R.  4*  R'  1^"^*  So  delivering  a  box  containing  forged  instru- 
ments to  the  party's  own  servant,  that  he  may  take  them  to 
an  inn  to  be  conveyed  by  a  carrier  to  a  customer  in  the 
country,  is  an  uttering.  2  Leach,  1048 :  4  Taunt.  300  :  R.SpR. 
212.  So  likewise  the  offence  of  uttering  was  held  complete, 
where  the  prisoner  delivered  a  forged  bill  to  another  person  as 
a  pledge  to  obtain  credit.     R.  ^  R,  86. 

III.  Of  the  Intent  to  defraud. — By  all  the  statutes  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  is  made  an  essential  ingredient  to  the  crime  of 
forgery.  But  it  is  immaterial,  whether  any  person  be  actually 
defrauded  or  not;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  may  be  thereby  prejudiced. 
2  East,  P.  C.  854.  And  the  intent  need  not  be  to  defraud  any 
particular  person,  as  a  general  intent  to  defraud  is  sufficient ;  for 
if  a  man  wilfully  do  an  act,  the  probable  consequence  of  which 
is  to  defraud,  it  will,  in  contemplation  of  law,  constitute  a 
fraudulent  intent.  3  T.  R.2)6.  n.  (a):  R.  ^  R  29I.  And 
even  though  the  prosecutor  believes  the  prisoner  did  not  intend 
to  defraud  him.     R.  Sp  R.  l69« 

IV.  The  Instruments  whereof  Forgery  may  he  committed,  SjfC. 
— Forgery  by  the  common  law  extends  to  false  and  fraudulent 
making  or  altering  of  a  deed  or  writing,  whether  it  be  a 
matter  of  record,  in  which  seems  to  be  included  a  parish 
register ;  which  is  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  cor- 
poral punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  or  any  other 
writing,  deed,  or  wilL  3  Inst.  169 :  I  Rol.  Abr.  65 :  ]  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  70. 

The  counterfeiting  writings  of  an  inferior  nature,  as  letters, 
and  such  like,  it  hath  been  said,  is  not  properly  forgery ;  but  the 
deceit  is  punishable. — However,  in  the  case  of  John  Ward,  of 
Hackney,  it  was  determined  that  to  forge  a  lease  or  acquit- 
tance for  the  delivery  of  goods,  although  not  under  seal,  was 
forgery  at  common  law.  See  ^ant.  K.  B.  10:  Ld.  Raym. 
737.  U6l:  5  Mod.  137:  Raym.  81:  Stra.  747-  And  this 
case  is  considered  as  having  now  settled  the  rule  that  the 
counterfeiting  of  any  writing  with  a  fraudulent  intent^  whereby 


another  may  be  prejudiced,  is  forgery  at  common  law.  2  EaisCs 
P.  C.c.  19.  §7. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  instruments  com- 
prised in  the  statutes  on  the  subject,  with  the  punishment  an- 
nexed to  each  act  of  forgery.  It  must  be  remembered,  as 
already  observed,  that  those  offences  which  are  declared  capital 
felonies  by  acts  passed  previously  to  the  11  G.  4.  and  1  W,  4. 
c.  66.  are  now  only  punishable  with  transportation  for  life,  or 
seven  years,  or  with  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  four,  or  less 
than  two  years. 

And  by  3  and  4  W.  4i.  c.  44.  §  3.  persons  punishable  with 
transportation  for  life  under  the  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  1^3.  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  they  are  convicted, 
be  previously  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour  in  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  or  be  confined  in  the 
Penitentiary,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  or  less  thaii 
one. 

1.  Seals,  Sfc. — Forging  the  great  seal  of  the  United  King- 
dom, his  Majesty's  privy  seal,  any  privy  signet  of  his  Majesty, 
his  Majesty's  sign  manual,  the  seals  of  Scotland,  the  great 
seal,  and  privy  seal  of  Ireland,  treason ;  11  G.  4.  and  W,  4. 
c.  66.  §  2  ;  transportation  for  life ;  2  and  3  fF.  4.  c  123. 

2.  Records,  S^c. — If  any  judge  or  clerk  offend  by  false 
entering  of  pleas,  or  raising  of  rolls,  to  the  disherison  of  any, 
he  is  punishable  by  fine  to  the  king,  and  shaU  make  satisr 
faction  to  the  party.  8  Ric.  2.  c.  4.  Avoiding  records ;  felony. 
8  H.  6.  c.  1 2.  Forging  a  memorial  or  certificate  of  a  registry 
of  lands  in  Yorkshire  or  Middlesex,  imprisonment  for  life,  for- 
feiture of  lands,  &c.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  4.  §  I9:  5  4*  6  Anne, 
c.  18.  §8:7  Anne,  c.  20.  §  15:  8  G.  2.  c.  6.  §  21.  Uttering 
a  false  certificate  of  a  previous  conviction;  felony;  transporta- 
tion, or  imprisonment,  and  whipping.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  1 1. 
Forging  a  court  roll,  or  copy  of  a  court  roll ;  felony;  transportar 
tion;  or  imprisonment.  11  G.  4.  and  1  fV.  4.  c.  66.  §  10. 
An  entry  in  a  register  relating  to  baptbm,  marriage,  or 
burial ;  felony ;  transportation,  or  imprisonment.     11  G.  4.  and 

I  W.4.C.  66.  §20,21,22. 

3.  Revenue,  S^c. — Forging  the  stamp  on  linens,  calicoes^ 
stuffs;  capital  felony.  10  Anne,  c.  I9.  §  97 :  13  G.  3.  c.  56, 
§  5.  See  52  G.  3.  c.  142.  §  1. — Forging  the  stamp  on  cam- 
brics, &c. ;  capital  felony.  4  G.  3.  c.  87. — Franks,  felony; 
transportation  for  seven  years.  24  G.  3.  Sess.  2.  c.  27.  §  9^ 
42  G.  3.  c.  6S.  §  14.— Forging  registers,  certificates,  &c  of  ages 
of  nominees,  or  annuitants  of  annuities  secured  in  the  puUie 
funds;  capital  felony.  29  G.  3.  c.  41  :  48  G.  3.  c.  142.  §  27  : 
49  G.  3.  c.  64.  §  3. — Contracts  and  certificates  for  the  redemp- 
tion and  sale  of  the  land  tax ;  capital  felony.  42  G.  3.  c.  1 16« 
§  194 :  52  G.  S.  c*  143.  §  6— -A  hawker's  licence;  three  hun- 
dred pounds  fine.  50  G.  3.  c.  41.  §  18.  Forging  the  stamps  on 
parchment,  playing  cards,  almanacks,  plate,  new^apers,  &c ; 
capital  felony.  52  G.  3.  c.  143.  §  7,  8  :  55  G.  3.  c.  184-  §  7: 
55  G.  3.  c.  185:  6  G.  4.  c.  116.  Transposing  stamps  &om 
plate  to  other  plate,  or  inferior  metal ;  capital  felony.  52  G.  S. 
c.  143.  §  8.  Forging  debentures  or  certificates  for  payment 
or  return  of  money,  required  by  the  statutes  relating  to  the 
customs  or  excise;  capital  felony.  52  G.  3.  c.  143.  §  10. 
Forging  declarations  of  return  of  insurance ;  felony;  tran^wrta- 
tion  for  seven  years.  54  G.  3.  c.  133.  §  10.  Forging  the 
mark  of  postage  on  letters ;  fine,  and  imprisonment.  54  G.  3. 
c.  169*  The  stamp  denoting  the  duty  to  have  been  paid  on 
paper,  pasteboard,  &c. ;  fine.     1  G.  4.  c.  58.  §  13. 

4.  Public  Securities. — Forging  an  entry,  &c.  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  South  Sea  Company ;  felony ;  death. 

I I  G.  4.  and  W.  4.  c.  66.  §  5.  A  transfer  of  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  South  Sea  Company,  or  any  other  body  corporate, 
company,  or  society,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established,  or 
a  power  of  attorney  to  transfer  it,  or  transferring  it  by  person- 
ating the  proprietor ;  felony ;  death.  1 1  G.  4.  and  1  fF.  4. 
c.  60.  §  6.  Forging  the  names  of  witnesses  to  such  power  of 
attorney ;  felony ;  transportation,  or  imprisonment.  1 1  G.  4.  and 

I  1  ^.  4.  c.  66.  §  8.    Clerks,  &q  employed  in  the  Bank  of  £ng* 
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landj  or  South  Sea  Company^  wilfully  making  or  delivering 
any  dividend  warrant  for  a  greater  or  less  sum  than  the 
party  is  entitled  to ;  felony,  transportation,  or  imprisonment. 
11  G.  4.  and  1  W»  4.  c.  65*.  §  9.  Forging  Exchequer  bills  or 
debentures ;  felony.  1 1  G.  4.  and  I  fV,  4,  c.  66,  §  3 ;  trans- 
portation for  life.  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  123.  §  1.  See  the  different 
statutes  for  issuing  them. 

5.  Public  Offices^ — Counterfeiting  the  hand- writing  of  the 
treasurer,  or  other  signing  or  vouching  officer  of  the  navy,  to 
any  paper  whereby  his  Majesty's  naval  treasure  money  may  be 
paid  or  disposed  of.  See  1  G.  1.  st.Z,  c.  25.  §  6.  Forging 
the  hand  of  the  accountant-general,  registrar,  &c  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  of  the  cashier  of  the  Bank,  to  any  in- 
strument relating  to  suitors'  money ;  capital  felony.  12  G.  1. 
r.  32.  §  9.  Forging  any  contracts,  certificates,  receipts,  &c  re- 
lating to  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax ;  capital  felony.  42  G.  3. 
c.  116*.  $  194:  52  G.  3.  c.  143.  §  6.  The  handwriting  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Ordnance,  &c.  to  any  draft,  &c.  on  the 
Bank  ;  capital  felony.  46  G.  3.  c.  45.  §  6.  The  hand- writing 
of  the  receiver-general  of  the  stamp  duties,  or  of  his  clerk,  or  of 
the  commissioners  of  stamps,  to  any  drafts,  &c  on  the  Bank ; 
capital  felony.  46  G.  3.  c.  76.  $  9*  The  hand- writing  of  the 
receiver-general  of  the  Post  Office,  &c.  to  any  draft,  &c.  on  the 
Bank ;  capital  felony.  46  G.  3  c.  83.  §  9 :  47  G.  3.  sL  2.  c.  50. 
§  3.  Forcing  the  hand- writing  of  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
woods  ana  forests,  &c.  to  any  draft,  &c.  on  the  Bank;  capital 
felony.  46  G.  3.  c.  143.  §  14.  Forging  the  marking  or  hand- 
writing of  the  receiver-general  of  the  prefines  of  any  writ 
of  covenant ;  capital  felony.  52  G.  3.  c.  143.  §  5.  The  name  of 
the  registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  the  Bank  re- 
ceipts for  suitors*  money ;  felony.  53  G.  3,c,  151.  §  12.  The 
hand- writing  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  volunteers  and 
local  militia,  &c.  to  any  draft,  &c.  on  the  Bank ;  capital  felony. 
54  G.  3.  c.  151.  §  l6.  The  hand-writing  of  the  receiver- 
general,  or  comptroUer-general  of  the  customs,  or  any  person 
acting  for  them,  to  any  draft,  &c  upon  the  Bank ;  capital 
felony.  6  G.  4.  c.  106.  §  10.  The  hand- writing  of  the 
receiver-general  of  the  excise,  or  excise  controller  of  cash,  or 
other  person  duly  authorised,  to  any  draft,  &c  upon  the  Bank 
of  England;  capital  felony.     7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  53.  §  56. 

6.  Aflty  and  Army. — Forging  the  name  of  any  officer's 
widow  to  any  remittance  bill,  certificate,  voucher,  or  receipt, 
rei^)ecting  her  pension ;  felony,  transportation.  49  G.  3.  c.  35. 
§10.  The  name  of  any  officer  of  the  navy  entitled  to  allow- 
ances on  the  compassionate  list,  or  of  any  marine  officer  entitled 
to  half  pay,  to  any  remittance  bill,  certificate,  voucher,  or 
receipt,  in  rdation  to  the  same;  felony,  transportation ;  49  G.  3. 
c.  45.  §11;  and  the  same  as  to  marines.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  8. 
Any  letter  of  attorney,  order,  last  will,  &c.,  in  order  to  receive 
money  due  on  account  of  any  out  pension  granted  by  Green- 
wich Hospital;  capital  felony.  54  G.  3.  c.  113.  §  6.  The 
signature  of  the  parish  minister  to  the  certificate,  to  obtain 
probate  of  a  seaman*s  will,  or  administration  to  him ;  felony, 
transportation.  55  G.  3.  c.  60.  §  31.  Forging  bills,  &c  drawn 
by  officers  of  the  navy  for  their  half  pay ;  capital  felony. 
56  G.  3.  c.  101.  §  4.  Any  letter  of  attorney,  order,  assi^«- 
ment,  last  will,  &c.,  in  order  to  receive  pay  or  prize  money  aue 
to  any  officer  or  seaman,  or  any  marine  officer  or  marine ;  capital 
felony.  57  G.  3.  c.  127*  §  4.  Forging  seamen's  remittance 
biUs;  felony,  transportation.  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  49.  §  2.  Forging 
receipts  or  certificates  of  annuity  for  military  and  naval  pen- 
sions; capital  febny.     3  G.  4.  c.  51.  §  15. 

7*  Public  Companies,  S^. — Forging  a  receipt  or  warrant  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  for  subscriptions;  capital  felony. 
6  6.  1.  c.  11.  §  50.  A  bond  of  the  East  India  Company; 
felony ;  1 1  G.  4.  and  1  fF.  4.  c.  66.  §  3 ;  transportation  for 
life.     2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  123.  §  1. 

8.  Public  Trade. — As  to  the  forgeries  on  the  London  and 
Royal  Exchange  Insurance  Company,  see  6  G.  1.  c.  18.  §  13; 
the  Globe  Insurance,  39  G.  3.  c.  83.  §  22 ;  the  English  Linen 
Company,  4  G.  3.  c.  37*  §  15 ;  the  British  Society,  for  extend- 
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ing  the  fisheries,  &c,  26  G.  3.  c.  106.  §  26;  the  British  Plate 
Gkss  Manufactory,  13  G.3.  c  38,  §  28 :  38  G.  3.  c.  17.  §  23. 
There  are  various  other  statutes  relating  to  forgeries  upon 
companies,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to,  as  the  late  act, 
11  G.  4.  and  1  fV.  4.  c.  66.  §  28.  extends  to  bodies  corporate, 
or  companies  or  societies  of  persons  not  incorporated ;  and  to 
any  person  or  number  of  persons  whatsoever,  who  may  be  in- 
tended to  be  defrauded,  whether  they  reside  or  carry  on  business 
in  England  or  elsewhere.  Forging  Mediterranean  passes ; 
felony,  death.  4  G.  2.  c.  18.  §  1.  Forging  the  assay  marks 
on  gold  and  silver  plate;  transportation  tor  fourteen  years.. 
13  G.  3.  c.  59.  §  2  :  38  G.  3.  c.69.  §7  :  andsee24  G.3.*f«.2. 
c.  50.  §  16.  A  shipping  licence ;  penalty  500L  47  G.  3.  sess,  2. 
c.  66.  §  26.  Forging  quarantine  certificates ;  felony.  6  G.  4. 
c.  78.  §  25.  Fornng  certificates,  &c  mentioned  in  the  act 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  felony.  6  G.  4.  c.  78.  §  25. 
Alehouse  certificates ;  misdemeanor.  3  G.  4.  c.  77*  §  2.  Cer- 
tificates relating  to  children  employed  in  factories;  misde- 
meanor.    3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  103.  §  28. 

9.  Instruments  of  Forging. — To  make  or  have  any  frame,  &c. 
for  the  making  of  paper,  with  the  words  "  Bank  of  England  " 
visible  on  the  substance,  or  to  make  paper  with  curved  or 
waving  bar  or  wire  lines.  Sec,  or  to  make,  &c,  or  to  sell,  &c. 
such  paper,  &c. ;  felony,  fourteen  years'  transportation.  1 1  G.  4. 
and  1  fy.  4.  c.  66.  §  13 :  see  §  14.  To  engrave  on  any  plate, 
&c.  any  Bank  note,  or  blank  Bank  note,  bill,  Sic,  or  use  and 
have  possession  of  such  plate,  &c.,  or  utter  or  have  paper  upon 
which  a  blank  Bank  note,  &c.  shall  be  printed ;  felony,  fourteen 
years'  transportation.  11  G.  4.  and  1  fV.  4.  c.  66.  §  15.  To 
engrave  on  any  plate,  &c.  any  word,  number,  figure,  character, 
or  ornament  resembling  any  part  of  a  Bank  note,  &c,  or  use  or 
have  such  plate,  &c,  or  utter  or  have  any  paper  on  which  there 
shall  be  an  impression  of  any  word,  &c. ;  felony,  fourteen 
years'  transportation.  11  G.  4.  and  1  W.  4.  c.  66.  §  I6.  To 
make  use  of,  or  have  possession  of,  any  frame,  &c  for  the 
making  of  paper,  with  the  name  or  firm  of  any  person  or  persons, 
body  corporate  or  company,  carrying  on  business  as  bankers, 
appearing  on  the  substance,  or  to  make,  sell,  &c.,  or  have  pos- 
session of  such  paper;  felony,  transportation  for  fourteen  or 
seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  three  years  or  one  year* 
11  G.  4.  and  1  W.  4.  c.  66.  §  17*  To  engrave  on  any  plate, 
&c,  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  of  any  bankers, 
&c.,  any  words  resembling  the  subscription  thereto,  or  use  such 
plate,  &c.,  or  sell  or  have  any  paper  on  which  any  part  of  such 
bill,  &C.  diall  be  printed ;  felony,  transportation  for  fourteen 
or  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  three  years  or  one  year* 
11  G.  4.  and  1  fV.  4.  c.  66.  §  18.  To  engrave  plates,  &c.  for 
foreign  bills  or  notes,  or  use  or  Jiave  such  plates,  or  utter  any 
paper  on  which  any  part  of  such  bill,  &c.  may  be  printed; 
felony,  transportation  for  fourteen  or  seven  years,  or  imprison- 
ment for  three  years  or  one  year.  11  G.  4.  and  1  fV.  4t.  c.  66. 
§19-  Persons  knowingly  having  forged  dies  or  stamps  in 
their  possession,  or  fraudulently  affixing  stamps,  &c. ;  felony, 
transportation  for  life  or  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  four 
or  two  years.    3  and  4  }V.  4.  c.  97*  §  12. 

IV.  Of  Accessories. — By  the  11  G.  4.  and  1  ^.  4.  c.  66* 
§  25.  in  the  case  of  every  forgery  punishable  under  that  act, 
every  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessory  btfore 
the  fact,  is  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  principal 
in  the  first  degree.  And  every  accessory  after  the  fact  is 
punishable  with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Where  several  persons  were  in  combination,  and  jointly  co- 
operated in  making  forced  Bank  of  England  notes,  they  were 
all  held  guilty  as  principals,  though  each  of  them  executed  by 
himself  a  distinct  part  of  the  forgery,  and  though  one  of  them 
was  not  present  when  the  notes  were  completed  by  the  sig- 
nature, n.  Sf  R.  446.  So  where  several  parties  make  distinct 
parts  of  a  forged  instrument,  though  none  of  them  knows  by 
whom  the  other  parts  are  executed,  they  are  all  principals. 
Moo.  C.  C.  R.  304 :  Ibid,  307. 
4  D 
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With  respect  to  uttering,  accomplices  not  present  when  the 
note  is  actually  uttered  are  not  chargeable  as  principals, 
although  acting  in  concert  with  the  party  by  whom  it  is  put 
off,  and  although  they  have  been  concerned  with  him  in  passing 
another  forged  note.  2  East,  P.  C.  974:  S.  P.  R.  S^  R.  249 : 
Id.  363.  So  the  fact  of  an  accomplice  coming  with  the  utterer 
to  the  town  where  the  forged  note  was  passed,  going  out  With 
him  from  the  inn  where  they  put  up  a  little  before  the  time 
when  it  was  uttered,  joining  him  again  in  the  street  a  little 
after  the  uttering,  and  near  to  the  place  where  the  note  was 
uttered,  and  then  running  away  when  his  companion  was 
apprehended,  was  held  insufficient  to  make  the  accomplice  a 
principal  in  the  uttering.     R,  S^  R.  113. 

Where  a  wife,  by  the  incitement  of  her  husband,  but  in  his 
absence,  knowingly  uttered  a  forged  order  and  certificate  for 
receiving  prize  money  from  the  commissioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  it  was  decided  they  might  be  indicted  together,  the 
wife  as  principal,  and  the  husband  as  accessory  before  the  fact. 
2  Leach,  IO96:  R.  *  R.  270. 

As  to  the  trial  of  accessories,  independently  of  their  prin- 
cipals, see  tit.  Accessory. 

V.  Of  the  Indictment,  Venue,  <^. — It  is  usual  to  charge  in 
the  indictment  that  the  ^^rty  falsely  forged  and  counterfeited ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  enough  to  allege  that  he  forged  and  coun- 
terfeited, without  9iddmg  falsely ,  which  is  sufficiently  implied 
in  either  of  those  terms,  particularly  in  the  word  forge, 
which  is  always  taken  in  an  evil  sense  in  our  law.  2  East, 
P.  C.c.  19.  P'9S5:  Str.  12. 

It  was  formerly  requisite  to  set  out  the  forged  instrument, 
and  the  slightest  variance  from  the  words  or  figures  of  the  ori- 
ginal was  fatal;  but  by  the  2  and  3  W,  4.  c.  123.  §  3.  it  is 
enacted,  "  that  in  all  informations  or  indictments  for  forgine, 
or  in  any  manner  uttering  any  instrument  or  writing,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  any  copy  or  fac-simile  thereof,  but 
it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  same  in  such  manner  as 
would  sustain  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  same." 

Where  the  forgery  consists  in  the  alteration  of  a  genuine 
instrument,  the  indictment  may  allege  it  to  be  a  forgery  of  the 
whole  instrument;  1  Str.  19;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  more 
usual  to  lay  forgeries  of  this  kind,  by  stating  the  particular 
alteration  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment. 
2  East,  P.  C.  980. 

Where  the  forgery  is  merely  an  addition  to  an  instrument, 
and  has  not  the  effect  of  altering  it,  but  is  only  collateral  to  it, 
as  forging  an  acceptance  or  indorsement  to  a  genuine  bill  of 
exchange,  proof  of  the  forgery  of  such  addition  will  not  support 
an  indictment  charging  the  forgery  of  the  entire  instrument, 
and  the  forgery  of  such  addition  must  be  specially  alleged  and 
proved  as  laid.     R.  Sf  R.  ^5\. 

By  1 1  G.  4.  and  1  ^.  4.  c.  66.  §  28.  it  is  sufficient  in  an 
indictment  to  name  one  person  only  of  any  company  or  society 
of  persons  not  incorporateid,  or  any  person  or  number  of  persons 
whatsoever,  who  may  be  intended  to  be  defrauded  by  any 
offence  within  the  act,  and  to  allege  the  offence  to  have  been 
committed  with  intent  to  defraud  the  person  so  named,  and 
another  or  others,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Formerly  great  difficulty  existed  with  respect  to  the  venue 
or  place  where  the  offence  was  to  be  tried,  as  direct  proof  can 
seldom  be  given  of  the  act  of  forgery ;  but  this  has  been 
removed  by  the  1 1  G.  4  and  I  W.  4.  c.  66.  §  24.  under  which 
persons  guilty  of  any  species  of  forgery,  whether  at  common 
law  or  otherwise,  may  be  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  in  any 
county  or  place  where  they  have  been  apprehended,  or  are  in 
custody. 

By  §  27.  offences  punishable  under  the  act  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  may  be  tried  as  other  offences 
committed  within  that  jurisdiction. 

By  the  stat.  9  G.  4.  c.  82.  §  2.  on  any  prosecution  by  indict- 
ment or  information,  either  at  common  law  or  by  virtue  of  any 
statute  against  any  person  for  any  species  of  forgery,  or  for  an 


accessory  thereto,  if  the  same  be  a  felony,  or  for  aiding,  &e.  in 
the  commission  of  the  offence,  if  the  offence  be  a  misdemeanor,  no 
person  shall  be  deemed  an  incompetent  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion by  having  any  interest,  or  supposed  interest,  in  the  instru- 
ment forsed. 

The  onence  of  forgery  at  common  law  cannot  be  tried  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  nor  can  they  take  cognisance  of  it  as  a  cheat. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  8.  §  64 :  2  East,  P.  C.  c.  I9.  §  7- 

The  Court  of  B.  R.  will  not  ordinarily,  at  the  prayer  of  tlte 
defendant,  grant  a  certiorari  for  a  removal  of  an  indictment  of 
forgery,  &c.     1  Sid.  64. 

See  tit  Certiorari,  Indicttneni,  See  further  on  this  subject 
of  forgery,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70:  2  East's,  P.  C.  c.  19:  lUssdl 
on  Crimes,  c.  27 — 34.  where  this  crime  is  treated  of  with  grett 
minuteness  and  accuracy. 

In  Scotland  the  punishment  of  forgery  is  not  expresslj  kid 
down  by  statute,  but  the  common  law  and  practice  of  that 
country  hath  been  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  of 
sross  forgery.  Belts  Scotch  Law  DwL  But  now  see  2  mbtf  3 
IV.  4.  c.  123.  ante. 

FORINSECUS.  Outward,  or  on  the  ouuide.  KenneCsGhu. 

FORINSECUM  MANERIUM.  The  manor  as  to  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  without  the  town,  and  not  iududed  widdn 
the  liberties  of  it.     Paroch.  Antiq.  351. 

FORINSECUM  SERVITIUM.  The  payment  of  extra- 
ordinary  aid,  opposed  to  intrinsecum  serviHum,  which  was  the 
common  and  ordinary  duties,  within  the  lord's  court.  Kefouft 
Gloss.     See  tit.  Foreign  Service. 

FORISBANITUS.     Banished.     Mat.  Paris.  Ann.  1245. 

FORISFAMILIARI.  When  a  son  accepts  of  his  father's 
part  of  lands,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  and  is  contented 
with  it,  he  is  said  forisfamiliari  to  be  discharged  from  the 
family,  and  cannot  claim  any  more.  BUmnL  Hence  fons- 
familiation  signifies  in  general  the  separation  of  a  child  firam 
the  family  of  the  father. 

FORLAND,orFORELAND,/oreZfliufej«.]  Lands  extend- 
ing  further  or  l3ring  before  the  rest.  A  promontory.  Mon.  AngL 
torn.  2.foL  342. 

FORLER-LAND.  Land  in  the  bishoprick  of  Hereford, 
granted  or  leased  dum  episcopus  in  episoopalu  steterit,  so  as  the 
successor  might  have  tne  same  for  his  present  revenue :  this 
custom  has  been  long  since. disused,  and  the  land  thus  formedy 
granted  is  now  let  by  lease  as  other  lands,  though  it  still  retains 
the  name  by  which  it  was  anciently  known.  BuUerfdis 
Surv.  56. 

FORM,  is  required  in  law  proceedings^  otherwise  the  law 
would  be  no  art ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  used  to  ensnare  or 
entrap.  Hob.  232.  Matters  of  form  in  pleas  that  go  to  action, 
may  be  helped  on  a  general  demurrer ;  as  when  a  plea  is  oolj 
in  abatement  2  Ld.  Raym.  1015.  The  formal  part  of  the 
law  or  method  of  proceeding  cannot  be  altered  but  by  parlia- 
ment ;  for  if  once  those  were  demolished,  there  would  be  an 
inlet  to  all  manner  of  innovation  in  the  body  of  the  law  itself. 
1  Com.  142. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS.  By  the  11  £f.  7.  c  12.  poor 
persons  (who  in  practice  have  been  held  to  be  such  as  will 
swear  themselves  not  worth  5/. ;  1  Tidd.  93.)  are  to  have  writs 
and  subpoenas  gratis,  and  counsel  and  attorneys  assigned  them 
without  fee.  But  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action  is  never 
allowed  to  defend  it  mformd  pauperis.  HuUock  on  Cotti, 
220 :  Barnes,  328. 

The  courts  have  a  discretionary  power  at  common  law  (inde- 
pendent of  the  11  H.7.  c.  12.  which  relates  only  to  civil  suits) 
of  allowing  a  party  indicted  to  defend  as  a  pauper.  2  Stra. 
1041.  But  where  the  party  is  the  prosecutor,  he  will  not  he 
permitted  to  prosecute  iaformd  pauperis  without  special  ground 
shown.     3  Burr.  1308. 

The  effect  of  being  allowed  to  sue  mformd  pauperis  is  to 
prevent  as  well  the  officers  of  the  court,  as  those  assigned  to 
conduct  the  case  on  the  motion  of  the  defendant  from  taking 
I  fees.     HuUock  on  Costs,  228.  ft.  L 
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By  2  G.  2.  c.  28.  §  8.  penons  arrested  on  a  capias,  or 
information  relating  to  the  Customs,  upon  affidavit  of  not 
being  worth  5L,  may  be  admitted  to  defend  as  paupers. 

Formerly  the  court  would  order  a  party  guilty  of  delay  to  be 
dispaupered,  but  would  make  no  order  about  costs;  1  Tidd.  98 ; 
but  now  by  one  of  the  general  rules  made  by  the  judges  in 
H.  T.  2  W,  4f.  r.  110.  where  a  pauper  omits  to  proceed  to  trial 
pursuant  to  a  notice  or  undertaking,  he  may  be  called  upon  by 
a  rule  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  pay  costs,  though  he 
has  not  been  dispaupered.     See  further  tit.  Ck)sU,  II. 

FORMEDON,  breve  de  farmd  donationU.'}  A  writ  that 
lieth  for  him  who  hath  right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue  of 
any  iniaiL 

Upon  alienation  by  a  tenant  in  tail,  whereby  the  estate  tail 
is  duoontinued,  and  the  remainder  or  reversion  is,  by  failure 
of  the  particular  estate,  displaced  and  turned  to  a  mere  right, 
the  remedy  is  by  this  action  of  formedon  (secundum  Jbrmatn 
dom),  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right,  and  is  the 
highest  action  that  tenant  in  tail  can  have.  Finch.  L.  257 : 
Co.  Lit.  816*.  For  tenant  in  tail  cannot  have  an  absolute  writ 
of  right,  which  is  confined  to  such  only  as  claim  in  fee-simple ; 
and  m  that  reason  this  writ  of  form^Um  was  granted  him  by 
the  statute  de  donis  nVestm.2.  18  Ed.  1.  c.  1.),  which  is  there- 
fore emphatically  called  his  writ  of  right.    F.  N,  B.  255. 

This  writ  is  distinguished  into  three  species ;  a  formedon  in 
the  descender,  in  the  remainder,  and  in  Uie  reverter. 

A  writ  of  formedon  in  the  descender  lieth  where  a  gift  in 
tail  is  made,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  aliens  the  land  intailed,  or 
18  disseised  of  them  and  dies :  in  this  case  the  heir  in  tail  shall 
have  this  writ  of  formedon  in  the  descender,  to  recover  these 
lands  so  given  in  tail,  against  him  who  is  then  the  actual 
tenant  of  the  freehold.  In  which  case  the  demandant  is  bound 
to  state  the  manner  and  form  of  the  ^t  in  tail,  and  to  prove 
himself  heir  secundum  formam  doni.    F.N,B.2\'i,HSt. 

A  formedon  in  the  remainder  lieth  where  a  man  giveth 
lands  to  another  for  life  or  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  a  third 
person  in  tail  or  in  fee ;  and  he  who  hath  the  particular  estate 
dieth  without  issue  inheritable,  and  a  stranger  intrudes  upon 
him  in  remainder,  and  keeps  him  out  of  possession.  In  this 
case  the  remainder-man  shall  have  this  writ  of  formedon  in 
the  remainder,  wherein  the  whole  form  of  the  sift  is  stated, 
and  the  happening  of  the  event  upon  which  the  remainder 
depended.  This  writ  is  not  given  in  express  words  by  the 
statute  de  donis,  but  is  founded  upon  the  equity  of  the  statute, 
and  upon  this  maxim  in  law,  that  if  any  one  hath  a  right  to 
land,  he  ought  also  to  have  an  action  to  recover  it.     See 

F.N.B.  217» 

A  formedon  in  the  reverter  lieth  where  there  is  a  gift  in  tail, 
and  afterwards  by  the  death  of  the  donee  or  his  heirs  without 
issue  of  his  body,  the  reversion  faUs  in  upon  the  donor,  his 
heirs,  or  assigns;  in  such  case  the  reversioner  shall  have  this 
writ  to  recover  the  lands,  wherein  he  shall  suggest  the  gift,  his 
own  title  to  the  reversion  minutely  derived  &om  the  donor, 
and  the  failure  of  issue  upon  which  his  reversion  takes  place. 
F.  N.B.2i9:  8  Rep.  88.  See  8  Comm,  192.  n.  This  lay  at 
common  law,  before  the  statute  de  donis,  if  the  donee  aliened 
before  he  had  performed  the  condition  of  the  gift  hj  having 
issue,  and  ^terwards  died  without  any.    Finch.  L.  2o8. 

The  time  of  limitation  in  a  formedon,  by  stat  21  Jac.  1. 
c.  l6.  is  twenty  years,  within  which  space  of  time  after  his 
title  accrues,  the  demandant  must  bring  his  action,  or  else  is  for 
ever  barred.    See  8  Comm.  191 — 198. 

There  is  a  writ  of  formedon  in  descender,  where  partition 
ai  lands  held  in  tail  is  made  among  parceners,  &c.,  and  one 
alieneth  her  part ;  in  this  case  her  heir  shall  have  this  writ ; 
and  by  the  death  of  one  sister  without  issue,  the  partition  is 
made  void,  and  the  other  shall  have  the  whole  land  as  heir  in 
taiL  Also  there  is  a  writ  of  formedon  insimul  tenuit,  that  lies 
for  a  coparcener  against  a  stranger  upon  the  possession  of  the 
ancestor ;  which  may  be  brought  without  naming  the  other 
coparcener  who  hath  her  part  in  possession.    This  writ  may 


be  likewise  had  by  one  heir  in  gavelkind.  Sic  of  lands  intailed  : 
and  where  the  lands  are  held  without  partition.  New  Nat. 
-Brw.  476,477.  481. 

Where  a  fee-simple  is  demanded  in  a  formedon  in  reverter, 
the  taking  of  the  profits  ought  to  be  alleged  in  the  donor  and 
donee :  if  an  estate  tail  is  demanded,  it  must  be  alleged  in  the 
donee  only.     1  Lutm.  96. 

There  are  several  pleas  both  in  bar  and  in  abatement,  which 
the  tenant  may  plead  to  this  action;  such  as  non-tenure, 
which  is  a  plea  in  abatement,  and  by  which  the  tenant  shows 
that  he  is  not  tenant  of  the  freehold,  or  of  some  part  thereof, 
at  the  time  of  the  writ  brought,  or  at  any  time  since,  which  is 
called  the  pleading  non- tenure  generally.     Booth,  28. 

Special  non-tenure  is  where  the  tenant  shows  what  interest 
and  estate  he  hath  in  the  land  demanded,  as  that  he  is  tenant 
for  years,  in  ward,  by  statute  merchant,  elegit,  or  the  like ;  and 
therefore  the  plea  of  special  non-tenure  must  always  show  who 
is  tenant.     Rnth,  29.     See  1  BrownL  158. 

At  common  law,  non-tenure  of  parcel  of  an  entire  thing,  as 
a  manor,  &c.  abated  the  whole  writ ;  but  now,  by  the  stat. 
25  Ed.  3.  c.  15*.  it  is  enacted,  "  That  by  the  exception  of  mm- 
tenure  of  parcel,  no  writ  shall  be  abated,  but  only  for  that 
parcel  whereof  the  non-tenure  was  allied."  Booth,  29.* 
1  Mod.  181. 

If  the  tenant  pleads  non4enure  of  the  whole,  he  need  not 
show  who  is  tenant ;  but  in  a  plea  of  non^tenure  of  parcel  he 
must  show  who  is  tenant,  and  this  even  before  the  statute :  for 
the  common  law  would  not  sufi'er  a  writ,  good  in  part,  to  be 
wholly  destroyed,  except  the  tenant  showed  the  demandant  how 
he  might  have  a  better.  1  Mod.  181.  The  tenant  cannot 
after  a  general  imparlance  plead  non-tenure  of  part,  though  he 
may  plead  non*  tenure  of  the  whole.     8  Lev.  55. 

The  writ  of  formedon  has  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is 
abolished  by  the  8  and  4W.4.C.  27.  §  S6.  after  the  81st  Dec 
1884,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  two  following 
sections. 

FORMELLA.  A  certain  weight  of  above  70  lbs.  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  of  weights  ana  measures.    Stat.  51  H.  3. 

FORMS  of  Court.    See  Practice,  Process. 

FORNA6IUM,  or  FURNAGIUM,  Fr.foumagejurnage.'} 
The  fee  taken  by  a  lord  of  his  tenant  bound  to  bake  in  the 
lord's  common  oven  (in  fomo  domint),  or  for  a  permission  to 
use  their  own :  this  was  usual  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Plac.  Pari  18  Ed.  1 :  and  see  Assisapanis  et  cervisiw. 
51  H.  3. 

FORNICATION,  fornication  [from  the/bnttcef  in  Rome, 
where  lewd  women  prostituted  themselves  for  money]]. 
Whoredom,  or  the  act  of  incontinency  in  single  persons:  for  if 
either  party  is  married  it  is  adultery.  The  stat.  1  H.  7*  c.  4. 
mentions  this  crime;  which  by  an  act  made  anno  1650,  c.  10. 
during  the  times  of  the  usurpation,  was  punished  with  three 
montb^  imprisonment  for  the  first  ofience;  and  the  second 
ofienoe  was  made  felony  without  clergy :  adultery  was  made 
felony  without  clergy  in  both  parties  on  the  first  ofience. 
ScoifcTs  Collect.  121.  The  Spiritual  Court  hath  cognisance  of 
this  offence ;  but  by  stat.  27  G.  3.  c.  44.  the  suit  must  be  in- 
stituted within  eight  months,  and  not  at  all  after  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  parties  ofiending :  and  formerly  coutiS'leet  had 
power  to  Inquire  of  and  puni£  fornication  and  adultery ;  in 
which  courts  the  king  had  a  fine  assessed  on  the  offenders,  as 
appears  by  the  book  of  Domesday,    2  Inst.  488. 

FORPRISE, ^brpmMfit.^  An  exception  or  reservation: 
This  word  is  frequently  inserted  in  leases  and  conveyances, 
wherein  excepted  axidforprised  is  an  usual  expression.  In 
another  signification  it  is  taken  for  any  exaction,  according  to 
Thorn,  anno  1285. 

FORSCHOKE,  seems  to  signify  forsaken.  It  is  espe- 
cially used  in  stat.  10  Ed.  2.  for  lands  or  tenements  seised  by 
the  lord  for  want  of  services  due  from  his  tenant,  and  so 
quietly  hdd  and  possessed  beyond  the  year  and  day.  Termes 
de  la  Ley. 
4i>2 
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FORSES,  cataluda.'}  Water-falls,  so  called  in  Westmor- 
land.    Camd.  Britan. 

FORSPEAKER.  An  attorney  or  advocate  in  a  cause. 
Blount.     Scotch  Diet, 

FORT  A  LICE.  A  fortress  or  place  of  strength,  which 
anciently  did  not  pass  without  especial  grant.  Scotch  Diet. 
See  also  stat.  II  H.  7'  c.  1 8. 

FORTHCOMING,  action  of.  In  the  Scotch  law  is  an 
action  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign  attachment.     See  Attachment. 

FORTIA.  Power,  dominion,  or  jurisdiction;  whence  iw- 
Jbrtiare  plaeitum,   to  enforce    a  plea  by  judges  assembled. 

Leg.  H.  I.  c.  29. 

FORTIORI,  d  fortiori,  or  muUo  fortiori^  is  an  argument 
of^n  used  by  Littleton,  to  this  purpose.  If  it  be  so  in  a  feoff- 
ment passing  a  new  right,  much  more  is  it  for  the  restitution  of 
an  ancient  right,  &c.     Co.  Lit,  9.5S.  260. 

FORTLETT,  FrJ  A  place  or  fort  of  some  strength;  or 
rather  a  little  fort.     Old  Nat.  Brev.  45. 

FORTS  and  CASTLES.  The  stat.  13  Car.  2.  c,  6.  ex- 
tends to  forts  and  other  places  of  strength  within  the  realm ; 
the  sole  prerogative,  as  well  of  erecting  as  manning  and 
governing  of  wkich  belongs  to  the  king,  in  his  capacity  of 
general  of  the  kingdom.     2  Inst,  SO. 

No  subject  can  build  a  castle  or  house  of  strength  imbattled, 
or  other  wrtress  defensible,  without  the  licence  of  the  king,  for 
the  danger  which  might  ensue,  if  every  man  at  his  pleasure 
might  do  it.     1  Inst.  5  :   I  Comm.  263. 

FORTUNA.     Treasure-trove. 

FORTUNE-TELLERS.  Persons  pretending  or  professing 
to  tell  fortunes  are  by  5  G,  4.  c.  83.  §  2.  punishable  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 

FORTUNIUM.  A  tournament  or  fighting  with  spears; 
or  an  appeal  to  fortune  therein.     Mat,  Paris,  anno  124L 

FORTY-DAYS  COURT.  The  court  of  attachment  in 
forests  or  JVoodmnte  Coui  t.     See  tit.  Forest, 

FORUM.  The  court  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  a  party  b 
liable. 

FOSSA.  A  ditch  full  of  water,  wherein  women  commit- 
ting felony  were  drowned :  it  has  been  likewise  used  for  a 
grave  in  ancient  writings.     See  Furca, 

FOSSATUM,  FOSSATURA,  Lat,"]  A  ditch,  or  place 
fenced  round  with  a  ditch  or  trench ;  also  it  is  taken  for  the 
obligations  of  citiisens  to  repair  the  city  ditches.  The  work  or 
service  done  by  tenants,  &c.  for  repairing  and  maintenance  of 
ditches  is  cdlledfossatrntim  operatic;  and  the  contribution  for 
it  fossagium     Kenneths  Gloss, 

FOSSEWA Y,  or  the  fosse,  fromfossus,  digged,"]  One  of 
tlie  four  ancient  Roman  ways  through  England.  See  tit. 
Watlmg  Street, 

FOSTERLEAN,  Sax,]  A  nuptial  gift;  the  jointure  or 
stipend  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife. 

FOTHER,  or  FODDER, from  Teuton,  fuder,]  A  weight 
of  lead  contidning  eicht  pig^i  and  every  pig  one  and  twenty 
stone  and  a  half;  so  that  it  is  about  a  ton  or  common  cart  load. 
Among  the  plwubers  in  London  it  is  nineteen  hundred  and  a 
YivM;  and  at  the  mines  it  is  two  and  twenty  hundred  weight 
and  a  half.     Skene. 

FOUNDATION.  The  founding  and  building  of  a  college 
or  hospital  is  called  7^^^^^^^  quasi  fondatio,  or  fondamenti 
lucaiio*  Co%  lib.  lO.  The  king  only  c&n  found  a  college;  but 
there  may  be  a  college  in  reputation,  founded  by  others.  Dyer, 
267*  If  it  cannot  appear  by  inquisition  who  it  was  that 
founded  a  church  or  college,  it  shall  be  intended  it  was  the 
king ;  who  has  power  to fowid  a  new  church,  &c  3foor,  282. 
The  king  m^  found  and  ereet  a  hospital^  and  give  a  name  to 
the  house,  upon  the  inheritance  of  another,  or  ucense  another 
person  to  do  it  upon  kis  own  lands ;  and  the  wordBjundo,  ereo, 
&c  are  not  necessary  in  every  foundation,  either  ofa  college  or 
hospital  made  by  the  king ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  there  be  words 
equivalent.  The  incorporation  of  a  college  or  hospital  is  the 
very  foundation;  but  he  who  endows  it  with  land  is  the 


founder;  and  to  the  erection  of  a  hospital  nothing  more  is 
requisite  but  the  incorporation  and  foundation.  10  Ilep.  Case 
of  Sutton's  Hasp. 

Persons  seised  of  estates  in  fee  simple  may  erect  and  found 
hospitals  for  the  poor,  by  deed  inrolled  in  Chancery,  &c., 
which  shall  be  incorporated,  and  subject  to  such  visitors  as  the 
founder  shall  appoint,  &c.  Stat,  39  Eliz.  c.  5,  Where  a  cor- 
poration is  named,  it  is  said  the  name  of  the  founder  is  parcel 
of  the  corporation.  2  Nels,  886.  Though  the  foundation  of 
a  thing  may  alter  the  law  as  to  that  particular  thing,  yet  it 
shall  not  work  a  general  prejudice.  1  Lil.  Abr.  634.  By 
stat.  7  and  8  }V,  3.  c.  3?.  the  crown  may  grant  licences  to 
alien  in  mortmain.  By  stat.  9  G.  2.  c  36.  gifts  in  mortmain  by 
mil,  Sfc.  are  restraint;  but  there  are  exceptions  with  respect 
to  universities  and  royal  colleges.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Corpora^ 
tion.  Mortmain,  University. 

FOUNDER  OF  METAL,  from  Fr.foundre,  to  melt  or 
pour.^  He  that  melts  metal,  and  makes  any  thmg  of  it  by 
pouring  or  casting  it  into  a  mould :  hence  hellfounder,  tifouni 
of  letter,  &c.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  Money. 

FOURCHER.  Fr.  fourchir,  Lat  forcare,  because  it  is 
two-fold.^  A  putting  off,  or  delaying  of  an  action  ;  and  has 
been  compared  to  stammering,  by  which  the  speech  is  drawn 
out  to  a  more  than  ordinary  length  of  time ;  so  a  suit  is  pro- 
longed by  fourching,  which  might  be  brought  to  a  determina- 
tion in  a  shorter  space.  The  devise  is  commonly  used  when 
an  action  or  suit  is  brought  against  two  persons,  who  being 
jointly  concerned,  are  not  to  answer  till  both  parties  appear; 
and  is  where  the  appearance  or  essoign  of  one  will  excuse  the 
other's  default,  and  they  agree  between  themselves  that  one 
shall  appear  or  be  assoigned  one  day,  and  for  want  of  the  other^s 
appearing,  have  day  over  to  make  his  appearance  with  the 
other  party;  and  at  that  day  allowed  the  other  party  doth 
appear,  but  he  that  appeared  before  doth  not,  in  hopes  to  have 
another  day  by  adjournment  of  the  party  who  then  made  his 
appearance.     Termes  de  Ley, 

This  is  called  ^^rcAer;  and  in  the  statute  of  Westm.  1. 
(3  Ed.  1.)  c.  43.  it  is  termed  fourcher  by  essoin;  where  are 
words  to  this  effect,  viz.  coparceners,  ioint-tenants,  &c,  may 
not  fourch  by  essoin  to  essoin  severally ;  but  shall  have  only 
one  essoin,  as  one  sole  tenant.  And  in  stat.  Glouc.  6  Ed.  1. 
c.  10.  it  is  used  in  like  manner:  the  defendants  shall  be  put 
to  answer  without  fourching,  &c.  2  Inst.  250.  So  by  stat. 
9  Ed,  3,  St.  1.  c  3.  executors  are  in  like  manner  prevented 
from  fourchine  by  essoin. 

FRACTION.  The  law  makes  no  fraction  of  a  day;  if  any 
offence  be  committed,  in  case  of  murder,  &c.,  the  year  and  day 
shall  be  computed  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
wound  was  given,  &c,  and  not  from  the  pred'^e  minute  or 
hour.     See  Co.  Lit.  225.  and  this  Diet,  tit  Homicide,  IIL 

An  act  of  record  will  not  admit  any  division  of  a  day,  hut 
is  said  to  be  done  the  first  instant  of  the  day.     Mo.  137. 

In  presumption  of  law,  when  a  thing  is  to  be  done  upon 
one  day,  all  that  day  is  allowed  to  do  it  in,  for  the  avoiding 
of  fractions  in  time,  which  the  law  admits  not  of,  but  in  case 
of  necessity.     Stu  119^ 

Insurance  for  H.'s  life;  H.  died  on  the  last  day;  per  HoH, 
Ch.  J.,  The  law  makes  no  fraction  in  a  day;  yet,  in  this  case, 
he  dying  after  the  commencement,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
last  day,  the  insurer  is  liable,  because  the  insurance  is  for  a 
year,  and  the  year  is  not  complete  till  the  day  be  over;  yet  if 
A.  be  bom  on  the  3rd  day  of  September,  and  on  the  2nd  day 
of  September,  twenty-one  3rears  afterwards,  he  makes  his  will, 
this  is  a  good  will,  for  the  law  will  make  no  fraction  of  a  day, 
and  by  consequence  he  was  of  age.    2  Salk.  625. 

Where  the  sheriff  took  possession  under  a  JL  fo.,  and  at  a 
later  hour  of  the  same  day  the  defendant  surrendered  in  dis- 
charge of  kis  bail,  and  afterwards  lay  in  prison  two  mondis, 
and  thereby  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  under  the  statute 
of  James,  as  from  the  time  of  his  arrest:  the  court  of  K.  B. 
held,  in  an  action  by  hb  assignees  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
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ffoods,  that  the7  would  notice  the  firaction  of  a  daj;  and  there- 
tore  that  the  flheriff,  having  entered  before  the  bsjikrupt  had 
surrendered  in  discharge  m  his  bail,  the  assignees  were  not 
entitled  to  recover.    2B.^A.  586. 

See  further  tits.  Bond,  CondUion,  Infant,  See. 

FOUTGELD.    See  FooigM. 

FRACTITIUM.     Arable  land.     Mon.  Angl  torn,  2.  873. 

FRACTURA  NAVIUM.     Wreck  of  shipping  at  sea. 

FRAMES,  or  FRAME-WORK.  By  stat  7  flm/ 8  G.  4.  c. SO. 
§  3.  persons  maliciously  cutting,  &c.,  or  destroying  or  damaging 
with  intent  to  destroy,  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton  goods,  or 
mixed  eoods,  or  any  fiame-work-knitted  piece,  stocking,  hose, 
or  lace  in  the  loom,  frame,  &c.,  or  on  the  rack,  or  tenters,  or  in 
any  stace  of  manufacture;  or  any  warp  or  shute  of  silk,  &&, 
or  any  loom,  frame,  &c,  whether  fixed  or  moveable,  employed 
in  caiding,  spinning,  &c.,  any  such  goods ;  or  by  force  entering 
into  any  place  with  intent  to  commit  any  sudi  offences,  are 
guilty  of  felony,  and  transportable  for  life,  &c.,  or  punishable 
with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  whipping. 
And  see  tit.  MaUcwus  Injuries. 

FRAMPOLE  FENCES.  Such  fences  as  the  tenants  in 
the  manor  of  Writtle  in  Essex  set  up  against  the  lord's 
demesnes ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  wood  growing  on  those 
foaces,  and  as  many  poles  as  they  can  reach  from  the  top  of 
the  ditch  with  the  hcdve  of  an  axe,  towards  the  reparation  of 
their  fences.  It  is  thought  the  word  frampole  comes  from  the 
Saxon  frempul,  profitable;  or  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  franc- 
pole,  because  the  poles  are  free  to  the  tenants  to  take.  But 
Chief  Justice  Brampton,  whilst  he  was  steward  of  the  court  of 
the  manor  of  Writtle,  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  find 
out  the  reason  why  those  fences  were  called  frampole;  so  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  truth  of  this  name  etymologically. 
Bhuni. 

FRANCHILANUS.  A  freeman.  Chart.  H.  4.  Francus 
hpttfo  is  used  for  a  freeman,  in  Domesday-book. 

FRANCHISE,  Fr.]  A  privilege  or  exemption  from  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction ;  as  for  a  corporation  to  hold  pleas  to  such  a 
value,  &c.  And  sometimes  it  is  an  immunity  from  tribute, 
when  it  is  either  personal  or  real,  that  is,  belonging  to  a  person 
immediately;  or  by  means  of  this  or  that  place  wl^reof  he  is  a 
chief  or  member.     Cromp.  Jurisd.  141 . 

There  is  also  a  franchise  royal;  which  seems  to  be  that 
where  the  king's  writ  runs  not.  21  H.  6.  c.  4.  But  franchise 
royal  is  said  by  some  authors  to  be  where  the  king  grants  to 
one  and  his  heirs,  that  they  shall  be  quit  of  toll,  &c.  Bract, 
lib.  2.  c.  5. 

Franchises  are  a  species  of  incorporeal  hereditaments.  Fran- 
chise and  liberty  are  used  as  synonymous  terms;  and  their 
definition  \s,  **  A  royal  privilege  or  branch  of  the  Idng's  prero- 
CTtive,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  subject."  Finch.  L.  15*4. 
Being  therefore  derived  from  the  crown,  they  must  arise  from 
the  king^s  grant;  or  in  some  cases  may  be  held  by  prescription, 
which  pre-supposes  a  grant.  Finch,  L.  l64.  The  kinds  of 
them  are  various  and  almost  infinite:  they  may  be  vested 
either  in  natural  persons,  or  in  bodies  politic ;  in  one  man  or 
many :  but  the  same  identical  franchise  that  has  before  been 
granted  to  one,  cannot  be  bestowed  on  another,  for  that  would 
prejudice  the  former  mnt.     2  Rol.  Ab.  19^:  Keilw.  I96. 

The  principality  of  Wales  is  a  franchise.  To  be  a  countv 
palatine  is  also  a  franchise,  vested  in  a  number  of  persons,  ft 
IS  likewise  a  ^nchise  for  a  number  of  persons  to  be  incorpo- 
rated, and  subsist  as  a  body  politic;  with  a  power  to  maintain 
perpetual  succession,  and  do  corporate  acts;  and  each  individual 
member  of  such  corporation  is  also  said  to  have  a  franchise  or 
fieedum.  Other  franchises  are,  to  hold  a  court-leet ;  to  have 
a  manor  or  lordship;  or  at  least  to  have  a  lordship  paramount ; 
to  have  waifs,  wrecks,  estrays,  treasure-trove,  royal-fish,  for- 
feitures, and  deodands ;  to  have  a  court  of  one's  own,  or  liberty 
of  holdinff  pleas,  and  trpxig  causes ;  to  have  the  conusance  of 
pleas,  which  is  a  still  greater  liberty,  being  an  exclusive  right, 
aot  that  no  other  court  shall  try  causes  arising  within  that 


jurisdiction  (see  this  Diet.  tit.  Cognizance) ;  to  have  a  baili- 
wick, or  liberty  exempt  from  the  sheriff*of  the  county,  wherein 
the  grantee  only  and  his  officers  are  to  execute  all  process ;  to 
have  a  fair  or  market,  with  the  right  of  taking  toll,  either 
there  or  at  any  other  public  places,  as  at  bridges,  wharfs,  or 
the  like ;  which  tolls  must  have  a  reasonable  cause  of  com* 
mencement  (as  in  consideration  of  repairs,  or  the  like),  else 
the  franchise  is  illegal  and  void.  2  InsU  220.  (See  this  Diet, 
tits.  Fair,  Toll.)  Or  lastly,  to  have  a  forest,  chase,  park, 
warren,  or  fishery,  endowed  with  privileges  of  royalty.  F.  N.  B. 
230.     See  this  Diet  tit.  Forest,  4c. 

Usage  may  uphold  franchises,  which  may  be  claimed  by 
prescription,  without  record  either  of  creation,  allowance,  or 
confirmation ;  and  wreck  of  the  sea,  waifs,  strays,  fairs,  and 
markets,  and  the  like,  are  gained  by  usage,  and  may  become 
due  without  any  matter  of  record.  But  goods  of  felons  and 
outlaws,  and  such  like,  srow  due  by  charter,  and  cannot  be 
claimed  by  usage,  &c  2  Inst.  281 :  9  Rep.  27:  2  Comm.  26* J. 

It  hath  been  adjudged  that  grants  of  franchises,  made  before 
the  time  of  memory,  ought  to  nave  allowance,  within  the  time 
of  memory,  in  the  King's  Bench ;  or  before  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  by  some  confirmation  on  record ;  and  it  is  said 
they  are  not  records  pleadable,  if  they  have  not  the  aid  of  some 
matter  of  record  within  time  of  memory;  and  such  ancient 
grants,  after  such  allowance,  shall  be  construed  as  the  law  was 
when  they  were  made,  and  not  as  it  hath  been  since  altered: 
but  franchises  granted  within  time  of  memory  are  pleadable 
without  any  allowance  or  confirmation ;  and  if  they  have  been 
aUowed  or  confirmed  as  aforesaid,  the  franchises  may  be 
claimed  by  force  thereof,  without  showing  the  charter.  9  R^* 
27,  28:  2 /«5/.  281.  494. 

There  have  been  formerly  several  ancient  prerogatives 
derived  from  the  crown,  besides  the  franchises  aforementioned ; 
as  power  to  pardon  felony,  make  justices  of  assize,  and  of  the 
peace,  &c.  but  by  the  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  24.  they  were  resumed 
and  re-united  to  the  crown.  The  kine  cannot  grant  power  to 
another  to  make  strangers  bom,  denizens  here,  because  such 
power  is  by  law  inseparably  annexed  to  his  person.    7  R^p.  25. 

By  Magna  Charta,  c.  1.  and  several  ancient  statutes,  the 
church  shall  have  all  her  liberties  and  franchises  inviolable. 
And  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  shall  enjoy  their  liberties, 
&c.,  and  the  king  may  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  them. 
14  Ed.  3.  St.  2.  c.  1 :  2  fl.  4.  c.  1. 

By  Magna  Charta,  c.  SI.,  the  franchises  and  liberties  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  towns,  &c.,  are  confirmed. 
By  Stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  24.  all  writs,  processes,  &c.,  in  franchises, 
are  to  be  made  in  the  king's  name ;  and  stewards,  bailifi^,  and 
other  ministers  of  liberties,  shall  attend  the  justices  of  assize, 
and  make  due  execution  of  process,  &c. 

Some  franchises,  as  York,  Bristol,  &c,  have  return  of  writs, 
to  whom  mandates  are  directed  from  the  courts  above,  to 
execute  writs  and  process :  and  a  mayor  or  bailiff  of  a  town 
may  have  liberty  to  keep  courts,  and  hold  pleas  in  a  certain 
place,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law ;  and  power 
to  draw  causes  out  of  the  king's  courts,  by  an  exdusive  juris- 
diction :  but  the  causes  here  may  be  removed  to  the  superior 
courts.     Co.  Lit.  1 14:  4i'*Inst.  87-  224. 

Sheriffs  of  counties,  within  which  is  any  franchise,  the  lord 
whereof  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  writs,  shall,  on  his  request, 
appoint  one  or  more  deputies  to<  reside  at  some  place  near 
there,  to  receive  all  writs  m  the  sherifPs  name,  and  under  his 
seal  to  issue  warrants  for  their  due  execution ;  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  to  settle  the  charges  to  be  paid  any  such  deputy, 
&c     Stat.  IS  G.  2.  c.  18. 

A  franchise  hath  no  relation  to  the  county  wherein  it  lies,  as 
has  been  generally  held ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
county  when  any  thing  is  shown  to  be  done  within  a  liberty  or 
franchise.     Trin.  23  Car.  B.  R. 

If  a  franchise  fails  to  administer  justice  within  the  same, 
the  franchise  shall  not  be  allowed;  but  on  any  such  failure, 
the  Court  of  B.  R.  may  compd  the  owners  of  the  franchise,  &C| 
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to  do  justice ;  for  that  court  ought  to  see  justice  equally  distri- 
huted  to  all  persons.     1  LilL  Abr.  QS5. 

Wherever  the  king  is  party  to  a  suit,  as  in  all  informations 
and  indictments,  the  process  ought  to  he  executed  by  the 
sheriff,  and  not  by  the  bailiff  of  any  franchise,  whether  it  have 
the  clause  rum  omittas,  &c.,  or  not ;  for  the  king's  prerogative 
shall  be  preferred  to  any  franchise.  2  Hawk,  P.  C.  A  sheriff, 
upon  a  non  omittas,  or  on  a  capias  utlagatum,  or  quo  minus^ 
may  enter  and  make  arrests  in  a  franchise.  1  LiU,  635,  An 
arrest  by  the  sheriff  within  a  franchise  on  a  common  writ,  is 
said  to  be  good,  though  the  officer  be  subject  to  an  action  at 
the  suit  of  the  lord  of  the  franchise,  &c.     See  tit  Arrest, 

By  the  long  established  usage  of  the  King's  Bench,  a  capias 
with  a  non  omittas  clause  may  issue  in  the  iirst  instance,  and 
be  executed  by  the  sheriff  in  a  particular  liberty  (such  as  the 
Honour  of  Pontefract  in  the  county  of  York,  the  bailiff  of  which 
has  the  execution  and  return  of  writs),  without  a  prior  latitat 
first  issued,  and  a  return  of  mandavi  ballivo  qui  nullum  dedit 
responsum.     Carrel  v.  Smallpage,  9  East,  330. 

Where,  by  letters  patent,  James  I.  granted  to  A.  and  his  heirs 
that  he  and  they,  by  his  or  their  bailiff  or  bailiffs  for  that  pur- 
pose from  time  to  time  deputed,  should  have  full  return  of  all 
writs,  mandates,  and  precepts,  within  a  certain  district;  and 
that  no  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  should  intermeddle  concerning 
such  returns,  or  enter  to  do  any  thing  in  execution  of  the  pre- 
mises, unless  through  the  default  of  the  bailiff  or  bailiffs  of  A. 
or  his  heirs.  Held  that,  by  virtue  of  this  special  grant,  the 
bailiff  so  deputed  might  return  writs,  Sic,  in  his  own  name. 
3  B.^  Ad,  630. 

Franchises  may  be  forfeited  and  seised  where  they  are 
abused,  for  mis-user,  or  non-user,  and  when  there  are  many 
points,  a  mis-user  of  any  one  will  make  a  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  on  a  quo  warranto  brought.  Kitck,  65,  For  contempt 
of  the  king's  writ,  in  a  county  palatine,  6ic,  the  liberties  may 
be  seized,  and  the  offenders  fined ;  and  the  temporalities  of  a 
bishop  h&ve  been  adjudged  to  be  seized  until  he  satisfied  the 
king  for  such  a  contempt,  on  information  exhibited,  &c.  Cro, 
Car,  253.  The  bishop  of  Durham  pretending  he  had  such  a 
franchise,  that  the  king's  writ  was  not  to  come  there,  and 
because  one  brought  it  thither  he  imprisoned  him  ;  this  being 
proved  upon  an  information  brought  against  him,  it  was 
adjudged  he  should  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  lose  his  liber- 
ties.    2  Skep,  Abr,  250. 

If  a  person  claims  franchises  which  he  ought  not  to  have, 
it  is  an  usurpation  upon  the  king ;  and  not  showing  his  title 
the  king  shall  take  from  him  his  franchise.  Popk,  180: 
1  Bulst,  54.  The  King's  Bench  will  not  grant  an  information 
on  private  usurpation  of  franchises,  but  the  proper  remedy  is 
to  proceed  by  quo  warranto,     Hardw.  26l. 

if  franchises  and  liberties  are  granted  to  the  king,  which 
were  before  in  esse,  as  flowers  of  his  crown,  and  afterwards  by 
escheat,  surrender,  or  otherwise,  come  back  to  the  crown,  they 
are  re-united  to  the  crown,  and  the  king  has  them  in  jure 
coronal  as  before.  9  Co,  256.  So  if  liberties,  franchises,  &c., 
which  were  appendant  to  a  manor,  come  with  the  manor  to  the 
king,  the  appendancy  is  extinct,  and  the  king  is  reseized  of 
them  injure  coronas,  9  Co,  25.  b, :  Cro,  EHz.  591  •*  1  And,  87. 
See  Jon.  285.  But  if  franchises,  liberties,  &c.,  created  de  novo 
by  the  king,  come  back  to  the  crown,  they  are  not  merged  or 
extinguish^  in  the  crown.  9  Co,  25.  b, :  1  And,  87*  See 
Cro.  Eliz,  592 :  Dyer,  327.  a, :  Com,  Dig,  tit.  Franchise  (G). 

Disturbance  of  franchises  happens  when  a  man  has  the 
franchise  of  holding  a  court-leet,  of  keeping  a  fair  or  market, 
of  free  warren,  of  taking  toll,  of  seizing  waifs  or  estrays,  or, 
in  short,  any  other  species  of  franchise  whatsoever,  and  he  is 
disturbed  or  incommoded  in  the  lawful  exercise  thereof.  As 
if  another  by  distress,  menaces,  or  persuasions,  prevail  upon 
the  suitors  not  to  appear  at  my  court ;  or  obstruct  the  passage 
to  my  fair  or  market ;  or  hunts  in  my  free  warren ;  or  refuses 
to  pay  me  the  accustomed  toll ;  or  hinders  me  from  seizing 
the  waif  or  estray,  whereby  it  escapes^  or  is  carried  out  of  my 


liberty:  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  and  which  are  of  a  variety 
too  extensive  to  be  here  enumerated,  an  injury  is  done  to  the 
legal  owner  of  the  franchise ;  his  property  is  damnified ;  and 
the  profits  arising  from  such  his  franchise  are  diminished.  To 
remedy  which,  as  the  law  has  given  no  other  writ,  he  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  sue  for  damages  by  a  special  action  on  the 
case :  or  in  case  of  toll,  may  make  a  distress,  if  he  pleases. 
3  Comm,  236. 

Franchises  and  liberties  are  not  within  either  of  the  nullum 
tempus  acts  of  the  21  /.  1 .  c.  2.  and  the  9  G,  3,  c,  16. 

See  further  as  to  franchises,  tits.  Cognizance,  Quo  fVarranio. 

FRANCIGENiE.  Was  anciently  the  genend  appellation  of 
all  foreigners.     Vide  Enslecery, 

FRANCLAINE.  IJsed  in  ancient  authors  to  denote  a 
freeman  or  a  gentleman.     Fortescue, 

FRANK.  A  French  gold  coin,  worth  twenty  sols,  which  is 
a  livre,  tihout  lO^d,  English  money. 

FRANKALMOIGN,  Libera  Eleemosuna,  Free  Alms,']  A 
tenure  by  spiritual  service,  where  an  ecclesiastical  corporation, 
sole  or  aggregate,  holdeth  land  to  them  and  their  suocessors,  of 
some  lord  and  his  heirs  in  free  and  perpetual  alms.  And  per- 
petual supposes  it  to  be  a  fee  simple:  though  it  may  pass 
without  the  word  successors.  Lit,  §  133 :  Co,  Ui,  94.  A  lay 
person  cannot  hold  in  free  alms ;  and  when  a  grant  is  in  frank- 
almoign, no  mention  is  to  be  made  of  any  manner  of  service. 
Lit,  131,  None  can  hold  in  frankalmoign  but  by  prescription, 
or  by  force  of  some  grant  made  before  the  statute  of  Mortmain 
(7  Ed.  1  St,  2.)  and  the  18  Ed.  1.  st,  1.  c,  3,  So  that  the 
tenure  cannot  at  this  day  be  created,  to  hold  of  a  founder  and 
his  heirs  in  free  alms ;  but  the  king  is  not  restrained  by  the 
statutes ;  nor  a  subject  licensed  or  dispensed  with  by  the  king, 
to  make  such  a  grant,  &c.  Co,  Lit,  98,  99*  And  if  an  eccle- 
siastical person  holds  lands  by  fealty  and  certain  rent,  the  lord 
may  at  this  time  confirm  his  estate,  to  hold  to  him  and  his 
successors  in  frankalmoign ;  for  the  former  services  are  extinct, 
and  nothing  is  reserved  but  that  he  should  hold  of  him,  which 
he  did  before;  whereby  this  change  and  alteration  is  not  within 
the  Stat.  18  Ed.  1.  of  quia  emptores  terrarum.  Lit.  §  140. 540: 
Co.  Lit,  99'  306, 

Tenure  in  frankalmoign  is  incident  to  the  inheritable  blood 
of  the  donor  or  founder ;  except  in  case  of  the  king,  who  may 
grant  this  tenure  to  hold  of  him  and  his  successors.  Lii.  135. 
And  the  reason  why  a  grant  in  frankalmoign,  since  the  stat. 
18  Ed,  1.  (quia  emptores)  is  void,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
king,  &c.,  IS  because  none  can  hold  land  by  this  tenure,  bat 
of  the  donor;  whereas  the  statute  enjoins,  that  it  be  held  of 
the  chief  lord,  by  the  same  service  by  which  the  feoffor  held  it ; 
though  the  kins  may  grant  away  any  estate,  and  reserve  the 
tenure  to  himseu.     Co,  Lit,  99-  223. 

The  service  which  ecclesiastical  corporations  were  bound  to 
render  for  lands  held  in  frankalmoign  was  not  certainly  defined, 
but  only  in  general,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  donor  and 
his  heirs,  dead  or  alive;  and  therefore  they  did  no  fealty 
(which  is  incident  to  all  other  services  but  this),  because  this 
divine  service  was  of  a  higher  and  more  exalted  nature.  Lii. 
§  134,  135. 

This  is  the  tenure  by  which  almost  all  the  ancient  monas- 
teries and  religious  houses  held  their  lands ;  and  by  which  the 
parochial  clergy  and  very  many  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosjmaiy 
foundations  hold  them  to  this  day,  the  nature  of  the  senrioe 
beinff,  upon  the  Reformation,  altered  and  made  conformable  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  an  old  Saxob 
tenure,  and  continued  under  the  Norman  revolution ;  from 
the  respect  then  shown  to  religion  and  religious  men :  whidi 
is  also  the  reason  that  tenants  m  frankalmoign  were  diseharsed 
of  all  other  services,  except  the  trinoda  necessiias  of  repairing 
the  highways,  building  castles,  and  repelling  invasiona.  See 
Bract.  I.  4.  tr.  1.  c,  28.  §  1 :  Seld,  Jan.  1.  42. 

Even  at  present,  this  is  a  tenure  of  a  nature  very  distinct 
from  all  others,  being  not  in  the  least  feodal,  but  merefy 
spiritual.    For  this  reason,  if  any  person  that  holds  lands  or 
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tenements  in  frankalmoign,  make  any  failure  in  doing  such 
Diyine  service  as  they  ought,  the  lord  may  make  complamt  of 
it  to  the  ordinary  or  visitor;  which  is  the  king,  if  he  he 
founder,  or  a  subject  where  he  was  appointed  visitor  upon  the 
foundation ;  and  the  ordinary,  &c  may  punish  the  negligence, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws.     Lii,  136 :  Co.  Lit.  96, 

In  this  particular,  tenure  in  frankalmoign  materially  difiers 
from  what  was  called  tenure  by  Divine  service:  in  which 
tenants  were  obliged  to  do  some  special  Divine  services  in 
certain :  as  to  sing  so  many  masses,  to  distribute  such  a*8um  in 
alms,  and  the  like ;  which,  being  expressly  defined  and  pre- 
icribed,  could  with  no  kind  of  propriety  be  called  free  alms; 
especially  as  for  this,  if  unperformed,  the  lord  might  distrain 
without  any  complaint  to  the  visitor.     Lit.  §  137:  Brit.  c.  66. 

These  donations  in  frankalmoign  are  now  out  of  use,  as  none 
but  the  king  can  make  them ;  but  they  are  expressly  excepted, 
by  name,  in  the  stat.  12  Car.  2.  c,  24.  (§  ?•)  aboUshing  tenures, 
and  therefore  subsist  in  many  instances  at  the  present  day. 
2  Comm.  iOl.  c.  6. 

See  further  on  this  subject,  tit.  Mortmam. 

FRANK-BANK.     S&i  Free  Bench. 

FRANK-CHASE.  A  liberty  of  free  chase;  by  which  all 
persons  that  have  lands  within  the  compass  thereof,  are  pro- 
hibited to  cut  down  any  wood,  &c.  without  the  view  of  the 
forester,  though  it  be  in  their  own  demesnes.  Comp.  Juris.  187. 

FRANK-FEE.  Freehold  lands  which  are  held  exempted 
from  all  services,  but  not  from  homage.  In  the  register  of 
writs  we  find  that  is  frank-fee  which  a  man  holds  at  uie  com- 
mon law,  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  not  by  such  service  as  is 
required  in  ancient  denesne,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor ;  and  that  the  lauds  in  the  hand  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  at  the  making  of  the  book  of  Domesday,  were  ancient 
demesne,  and  all  the  rest  frank-fee,  wherewith  Fitz-Herhert 
agrees.  Reg.  Ofig.  12:  F.  N.  B.  l6l.  These  lands  were 
exempted  from  all  services,  but  not  from  homage. — Bro.  tit. 
Demesne,  32.  says,  that  land  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
or  lord  of  any  manor,  or  being  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown 
(viz.  the  demesnes)  is  called  frank-fee ;  and  that  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  tenant,  is  ancient  demesne  only.  The  author 
of  the  Terms  of  the  Law  defines  a  free-fee  to  be  a  tenure  plead- 
able at  the  common  law ;  and  not  in  ancient  demesne.  Cowel : 
Blount.    See  tit.  Ancient  Demesne. 

FRANK-FERM.  Lands  or  tenements,  changed  in  the 
nature  of  the  fee  by  feoffment,  &c.,  out  of  kuight  service,  for 
certain  yearly  service.     Brillon,  c.  66.     See  tit.  Fee  Farm. 

FRANK-FOLD,  see  Foldage. 

FRANK-LAW,  libera  lex?]  The  benefit  of  the  fee  and 
common  law  of  the  land.  You  may  find  what  it  is  by  the 
contrary,  from  Crompion  in  his  Justice  of  Peace ;  where  he 
says,  he  that  for  any  ofience  lost  his  frank-law,  falls  into  these 
mischiefs,  viz. :  he  may  never  be  impannelled  upon  any  jury 
or  assise ;  or  be  permitted  to  give  any  testimony.  If  he  hath 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  king's  courts,  he  must  not  attend  them 
in  person,  but  appoint  his  attorney  therein  for  him ;  and  his 
lands  shall  be  estreated,  and  his  body  committed  to  prison,  &c 
Cromp.  Juris.  156:  Lib.  Assis.  5^. 

FRANK-MARRIAGE,  liberum  marilagium.^  A  tenure 
in  tail  special  where  a  man  seised  of  land  in  fee-simple,  gives 
it  to  another  with  his  daughter,  sister,  &c.,  in  marriage; 
to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs.  This  tenure  groweth  from 
these  words  in  the  gift,  i.  e.  sciant,  ^.  me  A.  B.  dedisse  et  con~ 
cessisse,  Spa.  T,  B.  Jilio  meo,  ^c.  Annse  uxori  eius,JilicB,  Sfc.  in 
liberum  maritagium,  unum  messuagium,  ^.  Lit.  §  17:  tVest. 
Symb.par.  1.  ^.  2.  §  303.  The  effect  of  which  words  is,  that 
thi^  shall  have  the  land  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies : 
and  shall  do  no  services  to  the  donor,  except  fealty,  until  the 
fourth  decree.  Glanvil.  lib.  7-  c.  18.  And  Fleta  gives  this 
reason  why  the  heirs  do  no  service  until  the  fourth  degree : 
Ne  donatores  vel  eorum  hceredes  per  homagii  receptionetn  a 
reversione  repelanlur.  And  why  in  the  fourth  descent  and 
downward,  tney  shall  do  services  to  the  donor :  quia  in  quarto 


gradu  vehemenler  prmsumitur,  quod  terra  est  pro  defectu  kasre* 
dum  donatorum  reversura.  Fleta,  lib,  3.  c.  11  y  and  see  Bracian, 
lib.  2.  c.  7. 

Bracton  also  divides  marriages  into  liberum  maritagium  and 
maritagium  servitio  obUgatum ;  which  last  was  where  lands 
were  given  in  marriage,  with  a  reservation  of  the  services  to 
the  donor,  which  the  donee  and  his  heirs  were  bound  to  per- 
form for  ever ;  but  neither  he,  or  the  next  two  heirs,  were 
obliged  to  do  homage,  which  was  to  be  done  when  it  came  to 
the  fourth  degree,  and  then,  and  not  before,  they  were  required 
to  be  performed,  both  services  and  homage.  Bract,  lib.  2.  A 
gift  of  lands  by  one  man  to  another  with  a  wife  in  frank-mar- 
riage, amounts  by  implication  of  law  to  a  gift  in  tail ;  which 
in  this  case  may  be  created  without  the  words  heirs  or  bodu. 
Lit.  17 :  Wood's  Inst.  120.  A  gift  in  frank-marriage  might  be 
made  as  well  after  as  before  marriage :  and  such  a  gift  was  a 
fee  simple  before  the  statute  of  Westm.  2;  but  since,  it  is 
usually  a  fee-tail.  Though  this  tenure  is  now  grown  out  of  use, 
it  is  stiU  capable  of  subsisting  in  law :  it  is  liable  to  no  service 
but  fealty.     See  tit.  Tail  and  Fee-tail 

FRANK-PLEDGE,  frand  plegium,  from  Fr.  franc,  liber, 
and  pledge,  fidejussor.!  A  pledge  or  surety  for  the  behaviour 
of  freemen ;  it  being  the  ancient  custom  of  this  kingdom,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Lombards,  that  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  every  free-bom  man  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
(religious  persons,  clerks,  &c.  excepted^  should  give  security 
for  his  truth  towards  the  king  and  his  subjects,  or  hd  committed 
to  prison,  whereupon  a  certain  number  of  neighbours  usually 
beoime  bound  one  for  another,  to  see  each  man  of  their  pledge 
forthcoming  at  all  times,  or  to  answer  the  transgression  done  by 
any  gone  away :  and  whenever  any  one  offended,  it  was  forth- 
with inquired  in  what  pledge  he  was,  and  then  those  of  that 
pledge  either  produced  the  offender  within  one  and  thirty  days, 
or  satisfied  for  his  offence.  This  was  called  frank-ford ;  and 
this  custom  was  kept,  that  the  sheriffs  at  every  county  court, 
did  from  time  to  time  take  the  oaths  of  young  persons  as  they 
grew  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  see  that  they  were  settled 
in  one  decennary  or  other :  whereby  this  branch  of  the  sheriff^s 
authority  was  called  visus  frand  plegi,  or  view  of  frank* 
pledge. 

At  this  day  no  man  ordinarily  giveth  other  security  for  the 
keeping  of  the  peace,  than  his  own  oath ;  so  that  none  answereth 
for  the  tran^ression  of  another,  but  every  person  for  himself. 
4  Inst.  78.  Living  under  frank-pledge  has  been  termed  living 
under  law,  &c.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Omrt^leet,  Decennary, 
Deciner. 

FRANKS  OF  Letters.— By  42  G.  3.  c.  63.  §  14.  forging 
the  superscription  of  any  letter  or  packet,  to  be  sent  by  the 
post  in  order  to  avoid  the  postage,  or  altering  the  date,  &c,  or 
sending  the  same  by  the  post,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  is 
felony,  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years.  See 
further,  tit.  Parliament. 

FRANK-TENEMENT.  A  possession  of  freehold  lands 
and  tenements.     See  Freehold. 

FRASSETUM.  A  corruption  oifraxinetum,']  A  wood  or 
wood  ground,  where  ash-trees  grow.     Co.  Lit.  4. 

FRATER  CONSANGUINEUS.  A  brother  by  the  father's 
side. 

FRATER  NUTRICIUS.  Used  in  ancient  deeds  for  a 
bastard  brother.     Malmsb. 

FRATER  UTERINUS.    A  brother  by  the  mother's  side. 

FRATERIA.  A  fraternity,  brotherhood,  or  society  of  re- 
ligious persons,  who  were  bound  to  pray  for  the  ffood  health 
and  life,  &c.  of  their  living  brethren,  and  the  soius  of  those 
that  were  dead:  in  the  statutes  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul  in  London,  collected  by  Ralph  Baldock,  Dean,  A.  D. 
1295,  there  is  one  chapter  de  frateria  beneficorum  ecclesia 
S.  Pauli,  SfC. 

FRATERNITIES.     See  tit.  Corporation. 

FRATRES  CONJURATI.  Sworn  brothers  or  companions : 
sometimes  those  were  so  called  who  were  sworn  to  defend  the 
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king  against  his  enemies.  Hoveden,  p.  44,  5 :  Leg,  W.  1 :  Leg, 
Ed.  1.  c.  35. 

FRATRES  PYES,  Pied  friars.'}  Certain  friars  wearing 
black  and  white  garments :  oi  whom  mention  is  made  by  Wal' 
singkam,  p.  124. 

FRATRIAGIUM.  A  younger  brother's  inheritance ;  what- 
ever the  sons  or  brothers  possess  of  the  estate  of  the  father, 
they  enjoy  it  raiione  Jratriagii,  and  are  to  do  homage  to  the 
elder  brother  for  it,  who  is  bound  to  do  homage  for  the  whole 
to  the  superior  lord.     Brad,  lib.  2.  c.  35. 

FRAUD,  frausy  Lair\  Deceit  in  grants  and  conveyances 
of  lands,  and  bargains  and  sales  of  goods,  &c  to  the  damc^  of 
another  person ;  which  may  be  either  by  suppression  of  the 
truth,  or  suggestion  of  falsehood. 

I.  Whai  Acts  are  Jraudulent  at  Cominon  Law  and  in 

Equity. 
II.  What  Acts  are  fraudulent  by  Statute. 
III.  Public  Frauds  punishable  by  Indictment  at  Common 
Law. 

I.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  without  the 
express  provision  of  any  act  of  parliament,  all  deceitful  prac- 
tices in  defrauding,  or  endeavouring  to  defraud,  another  of  his 
known  right,  by  means  of  some  artful  device,  contrary  to  the 
plain  rules  of  common  honesty,  are  condemned  by  the  common 
law,  and  punishable  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the  ofience. 
Co.  Lit.  3.  b :  Dyer,  295.  Such  as  causing  an  illiterate  person 
to  execute  a  deecT  to  his  prejudice,  by  reading  of  it  over  to  him 
in  words  different  from  those  in  which  it  was  written,  &c. 

1  Sid.  312.481. 

Also  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  wrongful  manner  of  executing  a 
thing  shall  avoid  a  matter  that  might  have  been  executed  law- 
fully. Co.  Lit.  35 :  41  Ass.  28 :  47  Ass.  29 :  1  Rd.  Ab.  420. 
549:  Co.  Lit.  351:   Poph.  64.  100. 

A  deed  not  fraudulent  at  first  may  become  so  afterwards. 
And  if  one  add  a  seal  to  a  note  which  is  good  without  it,  he 
shall  lose  his  security.     2  Fern.  123.  l62. 

Where  a  person  is  party  to  a  fraud,  all  that  follows  by  reason 
of  that  fraud  shall  be  said  to  be  done  by  him.  Cro.  Jac.  4i.  9* 
But  when  fraud  is  not  expressly  averred,  it  shall  not  be  pre- 
sumed ;  nor  shall  the  court  adjudge  it  to  be  so,  till  the  matter 
is  found  by  a  jury.     10  Rep.  56. 

All  frauds  and  deceits,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law,  are  properly  cognisable  in  equity ;  and 
it  is  admitted,  that  matters  of  fraud  were  one  of  the  chief 
branches  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  was  originally 
confined.     4  Inst.  84. 

Wherever  fraud  or  surprise  can  be  imputed  to,  or  collected 
fix>m  the  circumstance  of  the  transaction,  equity  will  interpose 
and  relieve  against  it.  Toth.  101,2:  2  Ch.  Ca.  103:  Finch. 
I6l:  2  P.  Wms.  203.  270:  3  P.   Wms.  130:  2  Vem,  189: 

2  Atk.  324 :  2  Ves.  407.  It  is  said,  however,  it  must  not  be  un- 
derstood, from  cases  of  this  kind  being  generally  brought  into 
equity,  that  the  courts  of  law  are  incompetent  to  relieve ;  for 
where  the  fraud  can  be  clearly  established,  courts  of  law  ex- 
ercise a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts  of  equity ;  and  will 
relieve  by  making  void  the  instrument  obtained  by  such  cor- 
rupt agreement  or  fraud.  1  Burr.  396:  Woo^s  Inst.  296. 
Therefore  where  the  obligor  was  an  unlettered  man,  and  the 
bond  was  not  read  over  to  him«  he  was  allowed  to  plead  this 
circumstance  in  an  action  on  the  bond.  9  H.  5,.  15.  cited 
11  Co.  27>  b.  So  if  the  bond  be  in  part  read  to  an  unlettered 
man,  and  some  of  its  material  contents  be  omitted  or  misrepre- 
sented. S  RoL  Ab.  9.3.  p.  8.  It  is  observable  that  Lord  Coke 
in  the  same  passage  where  he  confines  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  equity  to  such  ^'  frauds  covin  and  deceit,  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,"  seems  to  admit  that 
all  frauds  were  not  relievable  at  law.     See  3  Inst.  84. 

That  a  party  prejudiced  by  a  fraud  may  file  a  bill  in  equity 
for  a  discovery  of  all  its  circumstances  is  unquestionable ;  the 


invariable  practice  in  such  cases  is  to  seek  relief,  and  the  issue 
directed  is  to  furnish  the  ^ound  upon  which  the  court  is  to 
proceed  in  giving  relief.    Fonblanqu^s  Treat.  Eq.  c.9.%3.  in  n. 

The  Chancery  may  decree  a  conveyance  to  be  fraudulent 
merely  for  being  voluntary,  and  without  any  trial  at  law ;  yet 
it  has  been  insisted,  that  fraud  or  not  was  triable  only  l^  a 
jury.     Pre.  Ch.  14,  15. 

Where  a  poor  man  was  drawn  in  to  sell  an  estate,  at  a  great 
undervalue,  but  no  fraud  appearing,  though  the  purchase  was 
not  a  fair  bargain,  the  seller  could  not  be  relieved  in  equity,  to 
set  it  aside.     Preced.  Chanc.  206. 

But  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  set  aside  a  deed  obtained  by 
the  keeper  of  a  house  of  lunatics  from  a  person  residing  under 
his  care,  though  the  party  be  not  a  lunatic  at  the  time,  on  the 
general  principle  of  inequality  of  station,  like  the  cases  of 
guardian  and  ward,  attorney  and  client,  &c.  13  Ves.  136. 
And  so  also  a  deed  executed  in  favour  of  a  person  acting  as 
agent  for  managing  a  lady's  affairs,  if  undue  influence  appears. 
14  Ves.  273. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  case  in  the  books  in 
which  it  has  been  held  that  mere  inadequacy  of  price  alone  is 
a  ground  for  a  court  of  equity  to  annul  an  agreement,  though 
executory,  if  the  same  appear  to  have  been  fairly  entered  into, 
and  understood  by  the  parties,  and  capable  of  being  specifi- 
cally performed ;  still  less  does  it  appear  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  ground  for  rescinding  an  agreement  actually  exe- 
cuted. See  Gilb.  Rep.  156:  Sro.  P.  C.  Keen  v.  Stukeley, 
2  Atk.  251  :  Ambl.  18.  To  set  aside  a  conveyance  there  must 
be  an  inequality  of  price  so  strong,  gross,  and  manifest,  that  it 
must  be  impossible  to  state  it  to  a  man  of  common  sense, 
without  producing  an  exclamation  at  the  inequality  of  it. 
1  Bro.  C  R.  9.  and  see  2  Bro.  C.  R.  179-  in  n.  A  strongargu- 
ment  in  support  of  this  rule  may  be  drawn  from  those  cases  in 
which  losing  bargains  have  been  actually  established  and  de- 
creed. See  2  Vern.  4Q3 :  1  Eq.  Abr.  170 :  2  Vez.  422  :  1  Bro. 
C.  R.  158.  But  though  courts  of  equity  will  not  relieve  against 
agreements  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  consideration  oeing 
inadequate,  yet  if  there  be  such  inadequacy  as  to  show  that 
the  person  did  not  understand  the  bar^in  he  made,  or  was  so 
oppressed  that  he  was  glad  to  make  it,  knowing  its  inadequacy, 
it  will  show  a  command  over  him  which  may  amount  to  a 
fraud.  2  Bro.  C.  R.  175.  See  also  1  Bro.  C.  R.  558 :  Heme 
V.  Meers,  2  Ves.  155:  2  P.  Wms.  203:  3  Ves.  ^  Bea.  187: 

1  Cox*s  Rep.  278:  2  Madd.  430:  9  Ves.  246:  10  Ves.  219- 
474 :  2  ScJio.  4*  Lef.  488  :  I6  Ves.  517.  So  inadequacy  of  price 
coupled  with  distress  of  the  vendors,  and  want  of  advice,  is  a 
ground  for  invalidating  a  sale.     3  Madd.  417 :  Coop.  Co.  125  : 

2  Jac,  4*  Walk.  13.     And  see  post. 

It  seems  agreed  that  if  a  woman  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
charge,  or  convey  her  property  to  a  mere  stranger,  for  whom 
she  was  not  under  even  a  moral  obligation  to  provide,  that 
such  a  conveyance  will  be  decreed  a  fraud  on  the  marital  rights. 

2  C.  jR.  41 :  2  Ves.  264. 

Since  the  cases  of  Kerrich  v.  Bransby  (Bro.  P.  C.)  and 
Webb  V.  Cleverdcn  (2  Atk.  424),  it  appears  to  have  been  settled 
that  a  will  cannot  be  set  aside  in  equity  for  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion ;  because  a  will  of  personal  estate  may  be  set  aade  for 
fraud  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  a  will  of  real  estate  may 
be  set  aside  at  law :  for  in  such  cases,  as  the  animus  tesiandi 
is  wanting,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  will.     2  Atk.  324 : 

3  Atk.  17*  Though  equity  will  not  set  aside  a  will  for  fraud, 
nor  restrain  the  probate  of  it  in  the  proper  court,  yet  if  the 
fraud  be  proved,  it  will  not  assist  the  party  practising  it,  but 
will  leave  him  to  make  what  advantage  he  can  of  it.  2  Vem. 
76.  But  if  the  vdidity  of  the  will  has  been  already  deter- 
mined and  acted  upon,  equity  will  restrain  proceedings  in  the 
Prerogative  Court,  to  controvert  its  validity.     1  Atk.  028. 

If  a  security  be  obtained  from  a  person  by  fraud  and  prac- 
tice, upon  a  pretence  of  a  demand  that  is  fictitious,  it  will  he 
reliev^  against  in  equity.    2  Vem.  123. 632. 

But  no  man  can  be  allowed  to  allege  his  own  fraud  to  avoid 
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his  own  deed ;  and  therefore  when  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  an 
esute  from  one  brother  to  another  was  executed  to  give  the 
latter  a  colourable  qualification  to  kill  game ;  it  was  held  that 
as  against  the  parties  to  the  deed  it  was  valid  and  was  sufficient 
to  support  an  ejectment  for  the  premises.  Doe,  d,  RobeHs,  v. 
RoberU,  ^  B.  ^  A.  367- 

There  are  several  instances  where  a  parol  agreement,  in- 
tended to  be  reduced  into  writing,  but  prevented  by  fraud,  has 
been  decreed  in  equity,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  frauds 
and  perjuries;  as  where  upon  a  marriage  treaty,  instiMctions 
were  given  by  tbe  husband  to  draw  a  settlement,  which  he  pri- 
vately countermanded,  and  afterwards  drew  in  the  woman  by 
persuasions  and  assurances  of  such  settlement  to  marry  him : 
It  was  decreed,  that  he  should  make  good  the  settlement.  1  Eq. 
Ahr.  19.  So  where  a  parol  agreement  was  concerning  the 
lending  of  money  on  a  mortgage,  and  the  covenants  proposed 
were  an  absolute  deed  from  the  mortgagor,  and  a  deed  of  de- 
feasance from  the  mortgagee,  and  after  the  mortgasee  had  got 
the  deed  of  conveyance,  he  refused  to  execute  the  defeasance ; 
it  was  decreed  against  him  on  the  point  of  fraud.  1  Eq*  Ahr.  90. 
See  tit.  Agreement. 

Having  said  thus  much  generally  on  the  nature  of  fraud, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  we  will 
now  shortly  r^er  to  the  additional  cases  on  the  subject,  which 
it  seems  convenient  to  arrange  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  AcU  prevented  hy  fraud. — If  a  person  be  fraudulently 
prevented  from  performing  any  act,  equity  will  consider  the 
act  as  done.     1  Jac.  4*  W.  94. 

Where  a  copyholder,  by  his  will,  intending  to  give  the 
greater  part  of  his  estate  to  his  godson,  and  the  other  part  to 
his  wife,  was  persuaded  by  the  wife  to  nominate  her  to  the 
whole,  on  a  promise  that  she  would  ^ve  the  godson  the  part 
designed  for  him;  it  was  decreed  against  the  wife  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  though  there  was  no  memorandum  of  the 
agreement  in  writing  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  frauds. 
Preced.  Chanc.  S. 

And  where  a  son  promised  to  pay  his  father's  legacies,  if  he 
would  forbear  to  alter  his  will,  such  promise  shall  be  enforced ; 
2  Freem.  34 ;  wherein  it  is  said  to  be  the  constant  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Equity  to  make  a  decree  on  a  promise  of  this  nature. 
So  where  a  devisee  prevented  a  testator  from  charging  a 
legacy  on  his  real  estate  by  undertaking  to  pay  it,  he  was  held 
bound  in  equity,  though  not  in  law.  11  Fes.  638.  Also 
where  a  tenant  in  tail  was  prevented  from  completing  a  reco- 
very by  the  fraud  of  a  person  whose  wife  was  entitled  in  re- 
mainder ;  the  estate  was  treated  in  equity  as  if  the  recovery 
had  been  suffered,  even  in  favour  of  a  volunteer.     Ibid. 

2.  Ignorance  of  rights. — Equity  relieves  against  bargains 
made  under  misconception  of  rights.     1  Ves.  126. 

If  a  party,  ignorant  of  plain  and  settled  principles  of  law, 
is  induced  to  yield  portion  of  his  indisputable  right,  equity  will 
sive  relief;  but  where  his  title  is  disputable,  and  he  enters 
into  a  compromise,  he  will  not  be  relieved,  nor  will  the  court 
inquire  into  the  consideration,  if  it  appear  to  have  been  taken 
after  due  deliberation.     1  Simon  ^  St.  564.  5. 

A  conveyance  obtained  from  a  woman  in  ignorance  of  her 
rights,  and  upon  misrepresentation  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
property,  was  set  aside,  although  she  was  of  full  age,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  sale,  and  had  received  the  interest  of  the  pur- 
chase money  for  twelve  years ;  and  although  she  had  consulted 
her  friends,  and  had  their  assent,  they  being  in  equal  igno- 
rance with  herself.    2  Scho.  Sf  L.  474. 

So  an  agreement  as  to  the  distribution  of  personal  estate 
was  set  aside,  although  ratified,  the  value  appearing  much 
greater  than  was  known  at  the  time.     1  Ves.  401. 

Neither  will  family  agreements  be  supported  if  founded  on 
the  mistake  of  either  party,  to  which  the  opposite  party  is 
accessary;  S  Stpons.  4o7.  Nor  will  they  be  enforced  where 
there  is  no  proof  of  direct  fraud,  or  undue  influence,  even  after 
an  acquiescence  of  five  yearsi  if  it  appear  that  a  party  sur- 
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rendered  an  unimpeachable  title  without  conrideration,  and 
evidence  is  given  of  his  eross  ignorance,  habitual  intoxication, 
liability  to  imposition,  and  want  of  professional  advice.  1  Smanst. 
137. 

But  a  purchaser  who  has  given  full  value  for  an  estate,  and 
without  notice,  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  mistake  of  a 
party  conveying  a  claim  under  a  marriage  settlement.  2  Atk.  8. 

3.  Concealment  of  value  or  title  bv  parties  purchasing,  ^c. — 
In  treaties  for  an  agreement,  concealment  of  a  materialfact  by 
one  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  keep  the  other  in  ignorance, 
whereby  to  profit,  is  a  gross  fraud,  and  the  contract  will  be  set 
aside  in  equity.  1  Bro.  P.  C.  308.  And  where  there  has  been 
a  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  a  specific  perform- 
ance will  not  be  decreed.  1  Bro.  C.  C.  440.  And  if  an 
attorney  or  agent,  on  the  sale  of  an  estate,  does  not  disclose  to 
the  buyer  an  incumbrance,  and  leads  him  to  suppose  the  title 
is  good,  he  will  be  held  liable  to  make  satisfaction  in  default  of 
the  vendor.     1  Fes.  95. 

So  concealment  of  a  material  fact  by  the  person  whose  duty 
it  was  to  disclose  it,  is  sufficient  to  avoid  a  release  so  obtained 
by  him.  1  Scho.  4*  ^'  Also  where  a  partner,  who  exclu- 
sively superintended  the  accounts  of  the  concern,  agreed  to 
purchase  his  copartner's  share,  for  a  sum  which  he  knew,  ^m 
accounts  in  his  possession,  but  which  he  concealed  from  his  co- 
partner, was  an  inadequate  consideration ;  the  agreement  was 
set  aside.     1  Sim.  89* 

Imperfect  information  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  concealment. 
3  Swan.  73. 

4.  Concealment  of  title  bvparties  Iving  by,  Sfc. — Where  a  man 
conusant  of  his  right  suffers  another  to  build  on  his  ground 
without  setting  up  a  right  till  afterwards,  the  court  will  oblige 
him  to  permit  the  person  building  to  enjoy  quietly.  2  Atk. 
83.  So  it  is  a  ground  of  relief  against  a  remainder-man  who 
lies  by  and  allows  a  tenant  to  build  without  giving  him  notice 
of  his  intention  to  impeach  his  title.    2  Sch.  Sf  L.  73. 

If  A.  has  a  prior  incumbrance  on  an  estate,  and  is  a  witness 
to  a  subsequent  mortgage,  but  does  not  disclose  his  own  in- 
cumbrance ;  this  is  such  a  fraud  in  him  for  which  his  incum- 
brance shall  be  postponed.  2  Fern.  151.  And  see  2  Fern. 
554.  So  if  A.  having  a  mortgage  on  a  leasehold  estate  lends 
the  mortgage  deed  to  the  mortgagor,  with  an  intent  to  borrow 
more  money;  that  is  such  a  mud  in  the  mortgagee,  for 
which  his  mortgage  shall  be  postponed  to  the  subsequent  in- 
cumbrance. 2  Fern.  726:  1  Eq.  Ab.  321.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Mortgage. 

Where  a  mortgagee  was  present  while  the  mortgagor  was  in 
treaty  for  his  son's  marriaee,  and  fraudulently  concealed  his 
mortgage,  he  was  held  precluded  from  his  claim.  2  Atk.  49. 
S.  C. :  Bam.  101. 

So  where  a  mother  being  absolute  owner  of  a  term,  the  same 
beine  limited  to  her  in  tail,  was  present  at  a  treaty  for  her  son's 
marriage,  and  heard  her  son  declare,  that  the  term  was  to  come 
to  him  at  his  mother's  death,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  deed, 
whereby  the  reversion  of  the  term  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  after  the  mother's  death ;  she  was  compelled  in  equity 
to  make  good  the  settlement    2  Fern.  150. 

Where  the  defendant,  on  a  treaty  of  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  the  plaintiff,  signed  a  writing  comprising  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  and  afterwards  desiring  to  elude  the  force  thereof, 
and  get  loose  from  his  agreement,  ordered  his  daughter  to  put 
on  a  good  humour,  and  get  the  plaintiff  to  deliver  up  that 
writing,  and  then  marry  him,  which  she  accordingly  did,  and 
the  defendant  stood  by  at  the  comer  of  a  street  to  see  them  go 
by  to  be  married ;  the  plaintiff  was  relieved  on  the  point  of 
fraud.     1  Eq.  Ab.  20 :  2  Fern.  $73. 

So  where  a  person,  knowing  his  own  title,  does  not  give 
notice  of  it  to  a  purchaser,  although  an  infant,  he  shall  not 
afterwards  set  it  up.  9  Mod.  35.  So  a  tenant  in  tail  under  a 
settlement  encouraging  a  stranger  to  purchase  an  annuity 
charged  on  his  estate  by  a  will,  which  was  void  as  against  the 
4b 
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settlement,  was  decreed  to  make  the  annuity  good.     1  Fern, 
136. 

Where  A.  being  tenant  in  tail,  remainder  to  his  brother  B. 
in  tail,  A.  not  knowing  of  the  intail,  made  a  settlement  on  his 
wife  for  life  for  her  jointure,  without  levying  a  6ne,  or  suffering 
a  recovery,  which  B.  who  knew  of  the  intaU  ingrossed,  but  did 
not  mention  any  thing  of  the  in  tail,  because,  as  he  confessed 
in  his  answer,  if  he  had  spoke  any  thing  of  it,  his  brother,  by 
a  recovery,  might  have  cut  off  the  remainder,  and  barred  him : 
although  after  A.'s  death  B.  recovered  in  ejectment  against  the 
widow  by  force  of  the  intail ;  yet  she  was  relieved  in  Chancery, 
and  a  perpetual  injunction  granted  for  this  fraud  in  B.  in  con- 
cealing the  intail ;  for  if  it  had  been  disclosed,  the  settlement 
might  have  been  made  good  by  a  recovery.    Preced,  Chanc.  35  : 

2  Fern.  239- 

5,  Misrepresentation, — As  to  frauds  in  contracts  and  dealings, 
the  common  law  subjects  the  wrong-doer,  in  several  instances, 
to  an  action  on  the  case ;  as  if  a  person,  having  the  possession 
of  goods,  sell  them  to  another,  affirming  them  to  be  his  own, 
when  in  truth  they  are  not,  an  action  on  the  case  lies.  1  RoL 
Ab,  90  •  Cro,  Jac.  474.  But  if  A.  possessed  of  term  for 
years,  offers  to  sell  it  to  B.  and  says,  that  a  stranger  would 
have  given  him  twenty  pounds  for  this  term,  by  which  means 
B.  buys  it,  though  in  truth  A.  was  never  oflered  twenty 
pounds,  no  action  on  the  case  lies,  though  B.  is  hereby  deceived 
in  the  value.     1  Rd.  Ah.  91.  101 :  1  Sid,  146 :  Yelv.  20.  S,  P. 

If  on  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  the  defendant 
affirms  the  rent  to  be  more  than  it  is,  whereby  the  plaintiff  is 
induced  to  give  more  than  the  house  is  worth,  this  is  a  fraud. 
1  Salk,  211  :  1  Lev,  102;  1  Sid.  146:  1  Keb,  510.  518.  522. 
S.  P.    And  see  Kel,  24.  81 :  1  Show,  50.  51. 

Where  the  vendor  of  a  public-house,  pending  the  treaty,  made 
deceitful  representations  as  to  the  amount  of  the  business  done 
at  it,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  give  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  it,  it  was  held  that  the  latter  might  sue  for  the  de- 
ceitful representations,  though  not  entered  in  the  conveyance  or 
agreement  of  sale.     Dobell  v,  Steevens,  3  Bam,  Sf  C  625. 

A  misrepresentation  of  the  value  of  an  estate  is  a  sufficient 
ground  in  equity  to  refuse  a  specific  performance ;  1  Bro,  P,  C, 
211 :  1  Mad,  80;  even  misrepresentation  to  a  slight  degree; 
18  Fes,  10 ;  but  there  is  a  distinction  where  it  is  urged  as  an 
objection  to  rescind  the  contract.     Ibid, 

A  party  obtaining  an  agreement  by  a  partial  misrepresenta- 
tion is  not  entitled  to  a  specific  performance,  on  waiving  the 
part  affected  by  the  misrepresentation.  The  effect  of  partial 
misrepresentation  is  not  to  alter  or  modify  the  agreement  pro 
tanio,  but  to  destroy  it  entirely,  and  to  operate  as  a  personal 
bar  to  the  party  who  has  practised  it.     1  Jac.  Sf  W,  112. 

Misrepresentation  of  a  fact  misleading  others  to  deal  for 
value  upon  the  &ttli  of  it,  Ls  binding  on  the  person  making  it. 
3F.SfB,'iii,  And  even  if  he  make  it  through  mistake,  it  shall 
bind  hiia^  if  he  might  have  had  notice  of  it.     2  Bro.  C,  C,  338. 

A«  to  purchases  by  agents,  trustees,  &c  see  tit.  Fendors  and 
Purchasers, 

II.  What  Acts  are  fraudulent  by  Statute, — By  stat.  1  Ric,  2. 
c,  9*  no  gift  or  feoffment  of  lands  or  goods  shall  be  made  by 
fraud  for  maintenance.  And  the  disseisees  shall  have  their 
recovery  against  the  first  disseisors  as  well  of  their  lands  as  of 
double  damages,  without  regard  to  such  alienations.  See  also 
stats.  4  //.  4.  c.  7 :  11  H,  6,  c,  3:  and  this  Diet.  tits.  Disseisin, 
Forcible  Entry, 

By  Stat.  3  H,  7*  c.  4.  (and  see  stat.  50  Ed,  3.  c,  6.)  all  deeds 
of  gift  of  goods  made  in  trust  for  the  use  of  persons  making 
the  said  gifts,  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors^  shall  be  nuU 
and  void. 

By  stat  13  EUz,  c,  5,  (made  perpetual  by  stat.  29  Elh,  c,  5.) 
every  feoffment,  gift,  alienation,  and  conveyance  of  lands  or 
goods,  leases,  rents,  &c.  and  every  bond.  Judgment,  and  execu- 
tion, with  intent  to  defraud  creditors,  or  others,  shall  (only 


against  creditors  and  others  whose  actions  shall  be  thereby  de- 
frauded or  delayed)  be  of  none  effect ;  all  parties  and  privies 
to  such  conveyances,  bonds,  &c.  shall  forfeit  one  year's  value- 
of  the  lands ;  and  the  whole  of  the  goods,  or  money  contained 
in  the  bond,  8cc.  half  to  the  crown  and  half  to  the  party 
grieved  ;  and  suffer  half  a  year's  imprisonment.  This  statute 
not  to  extend  to  any  estate  made  on  good  consideration  bond 
Jide  to  persons  not  having  notice  of  such  fraud.  As  to  deter- 
minations on  this  act,  see  post. 

By  stat.  27  EUz.  c,  4.  (made  perpetual  by  stat.  39  Eliz. 
c.  1 8.)  every  conveyance,  charge,  lease,  or  incumbrance,  of  any 
lands  made  with  intent  to  defraud  purchasers,  shall  be  deemed 
utterly  void  as  against  such  purchasers  and  all  claiming  under 
them.  The  parties  and  privies  to  such  conveyances  shaU  forfeit 
one  year's  value  of  the  land,  and  suffer  half  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. The  statute  expressly  excepts  any  conveyance  made  for 
good  consideration  and  bond  fide.  If  any  person  shall  make 
any  conveyance  or  limitation  of  lands  with  a  clause  of  revo- 
cation, and  after  such  conveyance  shall  convey  or  charge  the 
same  lands  for  money  or  other  good  consideration,  the  said  first 
conveyance  against  the  said  vendees  shall  be  void.  LawAil 
mortgages  made  bond  Jide  on  good  consideration  are  excepted. 
By  the  same  act  statutes-merchant  and  statutes-staple  are  to  be 
entered  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  recognizances.  See 
this  Diet,  those  titles. 

By  stat.  29  Car,  2.  c,  3,  (known  more  commonly  by  the 
name  of  The  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  by  which  various  provi- 
sions are  made  as  to  contracts,  wills,  &c.  which  see  in  thia 
Diet,  under  tits.  Agreement,  Assumpsit,  Trusts,  Wills,  &c.)  all 
leases,  estates  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years,  or  any  uncer- 
tain interest  in  lands,  made  by  livery  and  seisin  only,  or  by 
parol,  and  not  put  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  parties  or 
their  agents,  shall  have  the  force  of  leases  at  will  only.  Except 
leases  not  exceeding  the  term  of  three  years  at  two  thirds  of 
the  improved  value.  And  no  leases,  estates,  or  interests  of 
lands,  either  of  freehold  or  terms  of  years,  or  any  uncertain 
interest,  not  being  copyhold,  shall  be  assigned,  granted,  or 
surrendered,  unless  by  deed  or  note  in  writmg  signed  by  the 
parties  or  their  agents :  or  by  the  operation  of  law. 

By  stat  3  (or  3  and  4)  W,  S^  M,  c,  14.  continued  by  stat. 
6  W,  3.  c,  14.  all  wills  or  appointments  of  lands,  or  of  any 
rent,  &c  out  of  the  same  should  be  deemed,  only  as  against 
creditors  by  bond  or  specialty  binding  the  heir,  to  be  fraudulent 
and  void.  And  every  such  creditor  should  have  his  action  of 
debt  upon  his  bonds  and  specialties  against  the  heir  at  law  of 
such  obligators,  and  such  devisees  jointly.  This  statute,  howr 
ever,  excepted  dispositions  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  raising 
portions  for  childnsn  in  pursuance  of  marriage  contracts  made 
before  marriage :  it  further  provided,  that  where  any  heir  at 
law  should  be  liable  to  pay  his  ancestor's  debt,  in  respect  of 
lands  descended  to  such  heir,  and  aliened  the  same  before 
action  brought,  he  shall  be  answerable  to  the  creditor  in  an 
action  of  debt  to  the  value  of  the  land  aliened  ;  but  the  landd 
bond  Jide  aliened  before  action  brought  should  not  be  liable. 
Every  devisee  made  liable  by  the  statute  should  be  chargeable, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  heir,  though  the  lands  devised  should 
be  aliened  before  action  brought. 

By  the  1  W,  4.  c,  47.  the  two  last-mentioned  acts,  and  also 
the  4  Anne,  c,  5.  and  the  47  G.  3.  c.  74.  are  repealed,  except 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  estates  of  persons  who  died  previous  to 
its  passing ;  and  the  remedy  given  to  creditors  by  bond  or  spe* 
cialty  by  the  former  statutes  is  extended  to  creditors  by 
covenant.     See  further  tit.  Real  Estate, 

The  stats.  50  Ed,  3,  c.  6:  3  H,  7»  c,  4.  expressly  declare  all 
gifts,  &c,  of  goods  and  chattels  intended  to  defraud  creditors, 
to  be  null  and  void :  creditors  might,  however,  still  in  some 
cases  be  defrauded,  by  their  debtors  executing  powers  of  ap* 
pointment  (vested  in  them  by  settlement,  &c)  in  favour  of 
mere  volunteers,  unless  courts  of  equity  interposed,  and  made 
such  voluntaty  appointment  in  the  first  place  subject  to  pay- 
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ment  of  debts.  2  Fern.  519*  ^5:  2  Fez.  1.  But  though 
courts  of  equity  will  subject  a  voluntary  appointment  to  pay- 
ment of  debts,  yet  they  will  not  interfere  where  the  debtor 
hat  not  executed  his  power  of  appointment    2  Fern,  465 : 

2  Fez,  1.     See  also  Hob.  9*  as  to  the  rule  of  law. 

As  the  Stat.  IS  Eliz.  c  5.  not  only  declares  all  deeds  made 
in  fraud  of  creditors  to  be  null  and  void,  but  subjects  the  par- 
ties to  such  fraud,  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  above  men- 
tioned, it  should  seem  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  ought  to 
be  construed  strictly ;  but  Lord  Mansfield  has  said  that  the 
ttats.  13  Eliz,  c.  5:  Q7  Eliz.  c.  4.  cannot  receive  too  liberal 
a  construction,  or  be  too  much  extended  in  suppression  of 
fraud.     Cowp.  434. 

The  object  of  the  leeislature  was  evidently  to  protect  cre- 
ditors from  those  frauds  which  are  frequently  practised  by 
debtors  under  the  pretence  of  discharging  a  moral  obligation : 
for  as  to  those  gifts  or  conveyances  which  want  even  a  good  or 
meritorious  consideration  for  their  support,  their  being  volun- 
tary seems  to  have  been  always  a  sufficient  ground  to  conclude 
that  they  were  fraudulent :  but  though  the  statute  protects 
the  legal  right  of  creditors  against  the  fraud  of  their  debtors, 
it  anxiously  excepts  from  such  imputation  the  bond  fide  dis- 
cbarge of  a  moral  duty.  It  therefore  does  not  declare  aU  volun- 
tary conveyances,  but  all  fraudulent  conveyances,  to  be  void : 
and  whether  the  conveyance  be  fraudulent  or  not  is  declared 
to  depend  on  the  consideration  being  good,  and  also  bond  fide. 
1  Ck.  Ca.  99.  291:  1  Fent  194:  1  Mod.  119:  1  Alk.  15: 
Comp.  708. 

A  cood  consideration  is  that  of  Uood,  or  of  natural  love  and 
acSection.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Consideralion.  A  gift  made  for 
such  consideration  ought  certainly  to  prevail,  unless  it  be  found 
to  break  in  upon  the  legal  rights  of  others ;  in  that  case  it  is 
equally  clear  it  ought  to  be  set  aside.  If  therefore  a  man 
being  indebted  convey  to  the  use  of  his  wife  or  chQdren,  such 
conveyance  would  be  within  the  statute ;  for  though  the  con- 
sideration be  good,  yet  it  is  not  bond  fide  ;  that  is,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  grantor  render  it  inconsistent  with  that  good 
faith  which  is  due  to  his  creditors.  Fonblanque't  Treat.  Eq. 
e.  4.  §  12.  til  noteM. 

A  limitation  in  a  marriaee  settlement  in  favour  of  a  stranger 
is  held  not  within  the  consideration  of  marriage,  and  is  conse- 
quently voluntary  and  void  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  for 
valuable  consideration,  and  it  matters  not  that  the  purchaser 
had  notice.  3  Merv.  254.  And  a  limitation  in  favour  of  the 
settler's  brothers  is  also  void  against  a  subsequent  purchaser. 

3  Madd.  283 :  6  Maule  Jjf  S.  67.  But  a  limitation  in  favour 
of  the  settler's  issue  by  a  second  marriage  is  held  valid  against 
a  subsequent  purchaser.  6  Maule  4*  S'  ^7-  And  where  a 
£ither  refused,  on  his  son's  marriage,  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
settlement,  unless  provision  was  made  by  the  settlement  for  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  these  persons  were  held  not  to  be  mere 
volunteers,  for  though  not  within  the  consideration  of  marriage, 
they  were  within  the  agreement  between  the  father  and  son, 
and  therefore  the  settlement  was  not  void  as  to  them  within 
the  statutes.     18  Fes.  92 :  3  Aik.  189- 

if  there  be  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  real  estate  or  chattel 
interest  by  one  not  indebted  at  the  time,  though  he  afterwards 
becomes  indebted,  if  that  voluntary  conveyance  was  for  a  child, 
and  there  is  no  particular  evidence  or  badge  of  fraud  to  deceive 
subsequent  creditors,  that  will  be  good ;  but  if  any  mark  of 
fraud,  collusion,  or  intent  to  deceive  subsequent  creditors  appear, 
that  will  make  it  void.  2  Fes.  11.  See  also  2  Aik.  481: 
1  Aik.  13:  Cowp.  711. 

But  the  grantor's  not  being  indebted  is  not  the  only  badge 
of  fraud;  several  other  circumstances  are  enumeratea  m 
Twines  case  (3  Rep.)  as  furnishing  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  transaction  is  maid  fide.  Gifts  made  in  secret  are 
liable  to  suspicion  of  fraud ;  a  general  gift  of  all  a  man's  goods 
may  be  reasonably  suspected  to  be  fraudulent,  even  thou^  there 
be  a  true  debt  owing  to  the  party  to  whom  made.  The  seve- 
ral marks  or  badges  of  fraud,  in  a  gift  or  grant  of  goods,  are,  if 


it  be  general,  without  exception  of  some  things  of  necessity ;  if 
the  donor  still  possesses  and  uses  the  goods;  if  the  deed  be 
secretly  made ;  if  there  be  a  trust  between  the  parties;  or  if  it 
be  made  pending  the  action.  3  Rep.  80.  82 If  also  the  con- 
veyance contain  a  power  of  revocation,  or  a  power  to  mort- 
gage, it  will  be  considered  as  fraudulent  against  creditors. 
2  Fern,  510 — So  if  the  grantor  be  allowed  to  continue  in  pos- 
sesion of  lands,  the  conveyance  being  absolute.  2  Bidsi.  218. 
So  if  the  conveyance  or  gift  be  in  general  of  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  grantor's  property,  such  conveyance  or  gift 
would  be  presumed  to  be  fraudulent ;  for  no  man  can  volun- 
tarily divest  himself  of  all  or  the  most  of  what  he  has,  with- 
out being  aware  that  future  creditors  will  probably  suffer 
for  it.  In  short,  if  the  transaction  be  chargeable  with  any  cir- 
cumstance sufficiently  strong  to  raise  a  presumption  of  its  being 
a  fraud,  it  cannot  be  supported,  unless  some  other  considera- 
tion be  interposed  to  obviate  the  objection  arising  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  transaction  ;  as  where  the  husband  af^er 
marriage  being  indebted  conveyed  an  estate  to  trustees  to  the 
sq)arate  use  of  his  wife,  it  was  held  that  the  trustees,  having 
undertaken  to  indemnify  him  against  his  wife's  debts,  was 
sufficient  to  support  the  settlement  as  a  valuable  consideration. 
2  Bro.  C.  R.  90.  But  if  this  transaction  had  been  with  a  view 
to  defraud  creditors,  it  would  probably  have  been  set  aside  ; 
for  if  the  transaction  be  not  bond  fide,  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  even  for  a  valuable  consideration  will  not  alone  take  it 
out  of  the  statute.     Conp.  434 :  2  Aik.  477. 

But  though  creditors  may  under  the  above  and  other  circum- 
stances avoid  a  voluntary  conveyance,  yet  it  is  binding  on  the 
party  making  it  and  all  claiming  under  him.     Cro.  Jac.  270 : 

1  Eq.  Ab.  168:  22  Fin.  Ab.  10.  18 :  I  Fern.  100.  152.  464: 

2  Fern.  475:  22  Fin.  Ab.  24.  vl.  3.  And  if  there  be  two  or 
more  vduntary  conveyances,  the  first  shall  prevail,  unless  the 
latter  be  for  payment  of  debts.  1  Ch.  Rep.  92:  2  Ch. 
Rep.  199. 

A  conveyance,  if  made  of  lands  by  fraud,  is  not  void  by  the 
Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  against  all  persons;  but  only  against  those 
who  afterwards  come  to  the  land  upon  valuable  consideration. 
Cro.  Eliz.  445 :  Cro.  Jac.  271. 

A  distinction  has  been  taken  between  the  claims  of  real 
creditors,  and  a  debt  founded  in  mal^cio;  for  A.  having 
brought  an  action  against  B.  for  criminal  conversation  with 
A.'s  wife,  B.  assigned  his  estates  to  trustees  in  trust  to  pay  the 
several  debts  mentioned  in  a  schedule,  and  such  other  debts 
as  he  should  name.  A.  recovered  5000/1  damages,  and 
brought  his  bill  to  set  aside  this  deed  as  fraudulent,  but  the 
court  held  that  it  was  not  fraudulent  either  in  law  or  equity ; 
for  the  plaintiff^  was  no  creditor  at  the  time  of  making  the 
deed :  and  though  it  were  made  with  an  intent  to  prefer  his  real 
creditors  before  this  debt  when  it  should  come  to  be  sudi, 
yet  it  was  conscientious  so  to  do.  But  the  plaintiff^  was  held 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  surplus  after  pa3rment  of  the  other 
debts.     Pre.  Ch.  105. 

Where  a  debtor  being  sued,  pending  the  suit  and  before 
execution,  being  insolvent,  executed  an  assignment  of  all  his 
effects  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  under 
which  possession  was  immediately  taken,  the  court  of  K.  B. 
held  that  this  assignment  was  not  fraudulent  within  the  stat. 
13  EUz.  c.  5.  although  made  with  intent  to  deprive  the  creditor 
of  his  execution.  Ficsiock  v.  Lysior,  3  Maule  4*  S.  51\. 
And  see  Meux  v.  Siowelly  4  East,  1 :  Bac.  Ab.  Fraud,  C 

To  bring  a  case  within  the  13  EL  c.  5.  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  party  at  the  time  of  making  the  conveyance  must  be 
in  insolvent  circumstances,  (5  Fes.  387*)  but  this  must  not  be 
understood  as  importing  that  he  may  not  render  himself  insol- 
vent by  conveying  his  property  to  one  who  is  not  a  creditor. 
Thus  where,  immediately  before  the  transfer,  the  party's 
attorney  had  written  to  a  creditor  to  say  that  his  demands,  if 
persisted  in,  would  render  the  party's  wife  entirely  destitute 
after  his  death  ;  held,  that  this  authorised  a  conclusion  he  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  debt,  and  that  at  any  rate  he  must  have 
4  E  2 
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made  himself  incapable  by  the  subsequent  transfer  (the  con- 
veyance in  question).     3  B,  ^  Ad.  3Gk. 

A  farmer  giving  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  his  farming  stock  to 
secure  a  debt,  the  agent  of  the  vendee  took  possession  and  re- 
sided on  the  farm  while  he  converted  the  stock,  but  the  vendor 
also  continued  to  reside  on  the  farm,  and  exercised  acts  of 
ownership  over  part  of  the  stock  :  the  court  of  C.  P.  held  that 
a  debt  being  bond  Jide  due,  and  the  bill  of  sale  taken  with  a 
view  to  recover  that  debt,  the  jury  were  warranted  in  finding 
the  bill  of  sale  good  against  a  judgment  creditor  taking  the 
stock  in  execution.     Benton  v.  ThornhilU  7  Taunton,  149- 

A  creditor  having  taken  in  execution  the  goods  of  a  defend- 
ant who  had  confessed  judgment,  and  having  bought  them  by 
public  auction,  and  taken  a  bill  of  sale  for  a  valuable  conside- 
ration from  the  sheriff,  and  let  the  goods  to  the  former  owner 
for  a  rent  which  was  actually  paid,  has  a  title  which  cannot  be 
impugned  as  fraudulent  by  other  creditors  having  executions 
against  the  same  defendants.     4  Taunt.  823. 

Want  of  possession  accompanying  a  conveyance  of  chattels 
does  not  of  itself  constitute  fraud,  and  avoid  the  deed  as 
against  creditors ;  it  is  only  evidence  (or,  as  the  cases  term  it,  a 
badge)  of  fraud.  Therefore,  where  a  bill  of  sale  of  household 
furniture  given  as  a  security  for  a  bond  Jide  advance  of  money ; 
provided,  that  if  the  debtor  should  repay  the  money  by  instal- 
ments in  certain  days,  the  deed  should  be  void  ;  but  in  default 
of  such  payment,  the  creditor  might  take  possession  and  sell  the 
goods ;  the  deed  was  held  not  to  be  fraudulent  as  against  a 
judgment  creditor,  by  reason  of  the  debtor  remaining  in  pos- 
session, being  given  for  a  good  consideration,  and  his  continu- 
.  ance  in  possession  being  provided  for  by  its  terms.  3  B.Sf  Ad. 
498. 

On  the  construction  of  the  stat.  S7  Eliz,  c.  4.  it  has  been 
held  that  every  voluntary  conveyance  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  fraudulent  against  a  subsequent  purchaser.  1  Vent.  194 : 
1  Cha.  Ca.  100.  21?:  Cro.  Jac.  158.  But  if  the  conveyance, 
thouffh  voluntary,  appear  to  have  been  made  for  a  meritorious 
consideration,  and  without  fraud  or  covin,  it  shall  not  be  void 
against  a  sul»equent  purchaser;  for  there  is  no  part  of  the  act 
which  affects  voluntary  settlements  eo  nomine  unless  they  are 
fraudulent.  Doe  v.  Routledge,  Cowp.  708.  See  also,  2  fVils.  356: 
Forrest.  64 :  2  Fern.  44.  As  to  what  shall  be  deemed  a  meri- 
torious consideration,  see  the  above  cases,  and  also  1  Fern.  408. 
467 :  1  Aik.  265.  And  though  a  conveyance  be  covinous  in 
its  creation,  it  may  acquire  vaHdity  by  subsequent  matter ;  as 
where  the  land  conveyed  is  afterwards  aliened  or  settled  for 
valuable  consideration.  1  Sid.  133,  134:  Skin.  423:  3  Lev. 
387-  It  has  also  been  held  that  a  purchaser,  to  avail  himself 
of  this  act,  must  be  a  purchaser  for  money  or  other  valuable 
consideration.  3  Co.  S3,  a :  Cro.  Eliz.  444.  See  also  Com. 
Dig.  Fraud,  4.  I.  2 :  1  Eq.  Ab.  353. 

Where  A.  made  a  voluntary  conveyance  to  B.  and  C,  and 
afterwards  sold  to  B.  for  a  valuable  consideration,  it  was  held 
the  latter  conveyance  defeated  the  former.     2  N,  Sf  M.  64. 

Goock's  case  (5  Co.  60.  b.)  determines  that  a  purchaser  shall 
avoid  a  fraudulent  conveyance,  notwithstanding  his  notice  of 
the  fraud,  but  this  can  by  no  means  bear  out  the  inference  that 
all  voluntary  conveyances  are  fraudulent,  and  therefore  abso- 
lutely void,  though  the  purchaser  have  notice  of  them.  The 
terms  of  stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  2.  seem  to  be  sufficiently  distinct 
to  confine  its  operation  to  such  conveyances  as  are  made  with 
an  intent  to  defraud  and  deceive  subsequent  purchasers ;  but 
it  were  difficult  to  maintain  that  a  conveyance  was  made  with 
intent  to  defraud  a  person  who  before  he  became  a  purchaser 
had  full  notice  of  such  conveyance.  See  2  Lev.  105.  The 
policy  of  the  act  was  to  prevent  fraud ;  the  construction  most 
favourable  to  such  purpose  is  that  which  excludes  all  tempta- 
tion to  the  practice  of  it.  A  voluntary  deed,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  is  binding  on  the  party  and  all  claiming  under  him  as 
subsequent  volunteers ;  and  to  allow  him  to  d^eat  his  bounty 
in  favour  of  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  without 
notice  ia  merely  to  prefer  a  higher  consideration ;  but  to  allow 


a  purchaser  with  notice  to  supersede  the  claims  of  a  volunteer 
seems  to  encourage  a  breach  of  the  respect  morally  due  to  the 
fair  claims  and  interests  of  others ;  and  may  render  the  provi- 
sions of  a  statute,  intended  by  the  legislature  to  be  preventive 
of  fraud,  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  accomplishing' it* 
This  point  seems  deserving  of  consideration ;  for  if  the  con- 
struction of  this  act,  which  has  certainly  prevailed  in  favour  of 
purchasers  with  notice,  were  traced,  it  would  probably  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  opinion,  that  the  statute  avoids  all 
voluntary  conveyances  whatever ;  though,  as  very  strongly  ob- 
served by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Doe  v.  RmUleee,  {Cofvp.  708.)  it 
merely  affects  fraudulent  conveyances.  Fonblanque,  Treai, 
Eq.  c.  4.  §  13.  in  n. 

The  assignees  of  an  insolvent  debtor  are  '' parties  gneved" 
within  the  13  El.  c.  5.  by  a  fraudulent  conveyance  by  the  in- 
solvent, and  may  recover  the  penalty  thereby  given  aeainst  the 
parties  to  the  fraud.  On  a  fraudulent  alienation  of  lands,  the 
offenders  forfeit  by  that  statute  a  year*s  value  of  the  land, 
but  not  the  consideration  money  named  in  the  conveyance. 
4  B.^  Ad,  129. 

Fraudulent  gifts,  or  grants  of  goods  to  defraud  the  lord  of 
his  heriot,  shall  be  void  ;  and  the  value  of  the  goods  forfeited, 
under  stat.  1 3  Eliz,  c.  5. 

Fraudulent  conveyances  to  multiply  votes  at  election  of 
knights  of  the  shire,  shall  be  taken  against  the  persons  making 
them  as  free  and  absolute ;  and  all  securities  for  redeeming  and 
restoring,  &c  are  rendered  void.  Stat.  10  Ann.  c.  23.  See 
tit.  Parliament. 

For  further  matter  relative  to  frauds,  and  fraudulent  oon- 
veyances,  and  obtaining  relief  against  them :  and  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  other  statutes  before 
mentioned,  see  this  Diet.  tits.  Agreement,  III,  IV;  Assumpsit, 
Bankrupt,  Bill  of  Sale,  Chancery,  Contract,  Deed,  Equity, 
Execution,  Judgment,  Will,  ^c, 

III.  Frauds  punishable  by  Indictment  at  Common  Lam^^^Groaa 
criminal  frauds  are  punishable  by  way  of  indictment  or  informs* 
tion  ;  such  as  playine  with  false  dice,  causing  an  illitente  per- 
son to  execute  a  deed  to  his  prejudice,  &c. ;  for  these  and  such, 
like  offences  the  party  may  be  punished  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  also  might  formerly  have  been  set  in  the  pillory.  Cro 
Jac.  497:  2  Rol.  Ab.  78:  2  Rd.  Rep.  107:  1  Xe6.  849: 
6  Mod.  42:  1  Sid.  312.  431:  Noy,  99-  103:  Moor,  630: 
Cro.  Eliz.  531:  1  Mod.  46:  2  Jon.  64:  6  Mod.  105: 
1  Salk.  379. 

Frauds  are  not  indictable  at  common  law,  unless  they  be 
such  as  affect  the  public  ;  such  as  using  false  weights  or  mea^ 
sures,  or  unless  they  be  effected  by  means  of  fiedse  tokens ;  per 
Lord  Mansjield,  1  BL  Rep.  273  ;  or  by  way  of  conspiracy ;  or 
unless  they  affect  the  crown,  or  the  administration  of  justice. 
East,  P,  C.  821. 

Mere  private  frauds  without  false  tokens  are  not  in- 
dictable. 

As  where  a  man  sold  a  quantity  of  liquor  as  beine  eighteen 
^dlons,  knowing  there  were  only  sixteen.  Burr.  Rep.  1 125 : 
Bl.  Rep.  273.  Or  where  a  miUer  wrongfully  detained  wheat 
sent  to  him  to  grind ;  East,  P  C  818  ;  or  where  a  miller  hav- 
ing received  good  com,  delivered  musty  and  unwholesome 
flour ;  unless  indeed  it  had  been  laid  as  being  *'  for  the  food 
of  man."  4f  M,  ^  S.  2l6.  Or  where  a  brewer  sent  to  a  pub- 
lican, barrels  of  ale,  marked  as  containing  such  a  measure,  and 
wrote  a  letter  falsely  assuring  him  they  did  contain  such  mea- 
sure. Burr.  Rep.  1 128.  The  marked  vessels,  though  in  some 
sense  they  are  false  tokens,  yet  resolve  themselves  into  no 
more  than  the  dealer's  own  affirmation.  East,  P.  C.  820.  So 
where  the  defendant  purchased  lottery  tickets,  and  gave  in 
payment  a  draft  on  a  banker  with  whom  he  had  no  account, 
this  is  no  false  token,  for  it  leaves  his  credit  where  it  was 
before ;  per  Lord  Kenyan,  Leach,  656.  Or  where  defendant 
falsely  affirmed  a  sack  of  com  to  be  a  Winchester  bushel. 
1  Sets.  Ca.  198.    [^Aliter  had  he  used  a  fiedse  bushel  measure. 
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Ihid,!  Or  told  gum,  falselj  affirming  it  to  be  gum  setieca,  and 
worth  IL  Sou,  205.  Or  sold  base  gold  for  standard  gold. 
Corvp,  323.  These  are  mere  lies.  So  pretending  to  be  sent 
by  another  for  money,  or  goods.  Salk.  379 :  ^  'Sir.  866 : 
1  £.  jR.  185.  So  a  false  warrantry  of  a  horse  ii  no  crime,  if 
there  be  no  conspiracy  proved.  1  Siark.  R.  403. 
*  But  frauds  committed  by  means  of  false  public  tokens  are 
indictable  at  common  law.  As  using  false  weights  and  mea- 
sures, counterfeiting  the  Alnager's  seal  on  cloth.  Trent.  C.  P. 
103.  Or  the  general  seal  or  mark  of  the  trade.  Ibid.  106. 
So  using  false  dice.  Cro.  Jac.  497*  Or  forging  a  receipt 
which  the  party  was  bound  to  deliver*    2  Stra.  749. 

So  are  firamds  which  affect  the  public.  As  vending  unwhole- 
some provisions  for  the  food  of  man ;  mixing  alum  in  bread. 
4  Camp.  12 :  3  M.  4*  ^^^  H*  Although  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties it  might  be  innocent,  and  the  derendant  had  no  intention 
that  an  excessive  quantity  should  be  employed.  Ibid.  So 
unwholesome  bread,  full  of  dirt  and  filth.    East,  P.  C.  821. 

So  are  frauds  upon  the  crown  and  public  revenue  and  public 
justice.  As  enabling  persons  to  pass  their  accounts  with  the 
paymaster,  so  as  to  defraud  government.  6  £.  R.  1364.  So 
for  a  puUic  officer  to  transmit  false  vouchers,  cited  6  E.  R. 
690.  So  it  would  seem  to  personate  bail  where  the  offi?nce  is 
not  within  the  statute.  1  Stra.  384.  So  a  feme  covert 
executing  a  bail  bond  as  a  feme  sole.  East,  P.  C  821.  An 
apprentice  enlisting  in  the  army,  and  so  obtaining  money  from 
the  paymaster.  l^each,  174.  This  latter  offence  now  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  but  in  the 
above  case  the  indictment  was  at  common  law. 

As  to  the  frauds  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  see 
that  tit.    And  see  further  tits.  Cheats,  Deceit. 

Fbauds  and  Pkrjuries,  Statute  of;    see  tit.  Frauds,  II. 
FRAUNC  FERME.    See  Frank  Perm  :  Fee-Farm. 
FRAUS  LEGIS.     If  a  person  having  no  manner  of  title  to 
a  house,  procure  an  affidavit  of  the  service  of  a  declaration  in  . 
ijeetment,  and  thereupon  gets  judgment,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  of  hab.  fac.  possessionem  turns  the  owner  out  of  posses* 
sion  of  the  house,  and  seises  and  converts  the  goods  therein  to  ' 
his  own  use,  he  may  be  punished  as  a  felon ;  because  he  used  . 
the  process  of  the  law  with  a  felonious  purpose,  tn  fraudem 
regis.    Raym.276:  Sid.  254. 
TRAXINETUM.    A  wood  of  ash  trees.    Domesday. 
FRAY.    See  Affray. 

FREDUM.  A  composition  anciently  made  by  a  criminal 
to  be  freed  from  prosecution,  of  which  the  third  part  was 
paid  into  the  Exchequer.  Formerly  compositions  were  paid 
for  crimes  in  general,  particularly  for  murder.  The  magis- 
trate was  to  determine  the  composition,  and  protect  the  of* 
fender  against  the  violence  of  resentment.  See  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  Laws,  1. 30.  c.  20 :  Robertson's  Charles  V.  I  300. 

FR^DWIT.  A  liberty  to  hold  courts  and  make  amercia- 
ments, Sic    CoweL 

FREE  BENCH,  francus  bancus ;  sedes  libera.'}  That 
estate  in  copyhold  lands  which  the  wife  hath  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  for  her  dower,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor ;  but  it  is  said  the  wife  ought  to  be  espoused  a  virgin, 
and  is  to  hold  the  land  only  so  long  as  she  lives  sole  and  con- 
tinent. Kitch.  102.  Of  this  free  bench  several  manors  have 
several  customs;  and  Fitzherbert  calls  it  a  custom,  whereby 
in  certain  cities  the  wife  shall  have  the  whole  lands  of  the 
husband  for  her  dower,  &c.  F.  N.  B.  150.  In  the  manors  of 
East  and  West  Emboume,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  the 
manor  of  Torre  in  Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  of 
England,  there  is  a  custom,  that  when  a  copyhold  tenant  dies, 
his  widow  shall  have  her  free  bench  in  all  his  customary  lands, 
dum'  sola  4*  casta Juerit ;  but  if  she  commits  incontinency  she 
fiMfeits  her  estate :  yet  nevertheless,  on  her  coming  into  the 
court  of  the  manor,  riding  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with  his 
tail  in  her  hand,  and  sa3ring  the  words  following,  the  steward 
is  bound  by  the  custom  to  readmit  her  to  her  free  bench ;  the 
words  are  these,— 


PRE 

Here  1  am. 

Riding  on  a  black  ram, 

Like  a  whore  as  I  am: 

And ^  for  my  crincum  crancum, 

/  have  hit  my  bincum  bancum ; 

And  for  my  taits  game 

Have  done  this  worldly  shame; 

Thertfore  pray  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land  again. 

CoweL 
See  tits.  Copyhold,  Dower. 

FREEBOARD,  francbordus.']  Ground  claimed  in  some 
places  more  or  less,  beyond  or  without  the  fence :  it  is  said  to 
contain  two  foot  and  a  half.     Mon.  Angl.  torn.  2.  p.  141. 

FREE-BOROUGH  MEN.  Such  great  men  as  did  not  en- 
gage  like  the  frank-pledge  men  for  their  decennier.  SeeFribttrgh. 

FREE-CHAPEL,  libera  capella.}  A  chapel,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan.  Those 
chapels  are  properly  free-chapels  which  are  of  the  king's  foun- 
dation, and  by  him  exempted  from  the  ordinary's  visitation  ; 
also  chapels  founded  within  a  parish  for  the  service  of  God,  by 
the  devotion  and  liberality  of  pious  men,  over  and  above  the 
mother-church,  and  endowed  with  maintenance  by  the  founders, 
which  were  free  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  come  to, 
were  therefore  called  free-chapels.  Reg.  Orig.  40,  41.  The 
Free-chapel  of  St.  Mariin-le-  Grand  is  mentioned  in  the  stat. 
3  Ed.  4.  c.  4.  as  are  others  likewise  by  ancient  statutes :  but 
these  chapels  were  given  to  the  king,  with  the  chanteries,  &c. 
by  stat,  1  Ed.  6.  c.  14.     See  tit.  Monasteries. 

FREEHOLD,  liberum  tenementum.']  That  land  or  tene- 
ment which  a  man  holds  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of 
life.  Bract,  lib,  2.  c  Q.  It  is  described  to  be  of  two  sorts : 
freehold  in  deed,  said  freehold  in  law;  the  first  being  the  real 
possession  of  lands,  &c.  in  fee  or  for  life ;  the  other,  the  right 
a  person  hath  to  search  lands  or  tenements,  before  his  entry  or 
seisure.^  Freehold  is  also  extended  to  offices,  which  a  man  holds 
either  in  fee,  or  during  life ;  and  in  the  register  of  writs  it  is 
said,  that  he  who  holds  land  upon  an  execution  of  a  statute' 
merchant  until  he  is  satisfied,  the  debt  holds  as  freehold  to  him 
and  his  assigns,  and  the  same  of  a  tenant  by  elegit ;  but  such 
tenants  are  not  in  fact  freeholders,  only  as  freeholders  for  their 
time,  till  they  have  received  the  profits  of  the  land  to  the  value 
of  their  debt.  Reg.  Judic,  68.  73.  A  lease  for  ninety-nine 
vears,  &c.  determinable  upon  a  life  or  lives,  is  not  a  lease  for 
life  to  make  a  freehold,  but  a  lease  for  years,  or  chattel  deter- 
minable upon  a  life  or  lives ;  and  an  estate  for  one  thousand 
years  is  not  a  freehold,  or  of  so  high  a  nature  as  an  estate  for 
life.  Co.  Lit.  6.  He  that  hath  an  estate  for  the  term  of  his 
own  life,  or  the  life  of  another,  hath  a  freehold,  and  no  other 
of  a  less  estate ;  though  they  of  a  greater  estate  have  a  freehold, 
as  tenant  in  fee,  &c     Lit.  57. 

When  a  man  pleads  liberum  tenementum  generally,  it  sbaJl 
be  intended  that  he  hath  an  estate  in  fee ;  and  not  a  bare  estate 
for  life.  Cro.  Eliz.  87.  An  estate  of  freehold  cannot  by  the 
common  law  commence  infuturo ;  but  it  must  take  place  pre- 
sently in  possession,  reversion  or  remainder.     5  Rep.  94. 

A  man  made  a  deed  of  sift  to  his  son  and  his  heirs,  of  lands 
after  his  death,  and  no  livery  was  made;  now  if  there  had 
been  livery,  it  had  been  void,  because  a  freehold  cannot  com- 
mence in  futuro :  and  it  has  been  held,  that  it  shall  not  enure 
as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised,  by  reason  of  the  word  give :  by 
which  was  intended  a  transmutation  of  the  estate,  and  not  ti) 
pass  it  by  way  of  use.  March.  Rep.  50,  51.  Whatsoever  is 
part  of,  or  fixed  to,  the  freehold,  goes  to  the  heir ;  and  elass 
windows,  wainscot,  &c.  affixed  to  the  house  are  parcel  of  the 
house,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  tenants.  4  Rep.  63,  64. 
But  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  if  things  necessary  for  trade, 
&c.  are  affixed  to  the  freehold  by  the  lessee,  he  may  take  them 
down  and  remove  them,  so  as  he  do  it  before  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  he  do  not  thereby  injure  the  freehold.  1  Soli.  368« 
See  further  tits.  Fixtures,  Heir. 
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FREIGHT. 


Any  thing  fixed  to  the  freehold  may  not  be  taken  in  distress 
for  rent  or  in  execution,  &c.     See  tits.  Distress,  Execution* 

It  was  not  felony  at  common  law,  only  trespass,  to  steal  or 
take  any  thing  annexed  to  the  freehold:  such  as  lead  on  a 
church  or  house,  com  or  grass  growing  on  the  ground,  apples 
on  a  tree,  &c.  Though  if  they  were  severed  from  the  free- 
hold, whether  by  the  owner  or  a  thief,  if  he  severed  them  at 
one  time,  and  took  them  away  at  another,  it  was  larceny  to 
take  them.     12  Ass.  32  :  1  Ilatvk.  P.  C. 

Now  the  stealing  of  chattels  annexed  to  the  freehold  is  made 
larceny  by  statute.     See  tits.  Fixtures  and  Larceny. 

Magna  Char  la,  c.  29«  ordains,  "  that  no  person  shall  be  dis- 
seised of  his  freehold,  &c.  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land ; "  which  does  not  only  relate 
ta  common  disseisins,  but  the  king  may  not  otherwise  sei^e  into 
his  hands  the  freehold  of  the  subject.  Wood's  lust.  6l4.  None 
shall  distrain  any  freeholders  to  answer  for  their  freeholds,  or 
any  thing  touching  the  same,  without  the  king's  writ.  Stat. 
52  H  3.  c.  22.  Nor  shall  any  person  be  compelled  to  answer 
for  his  freehold,  before  any  lord  of  a  manor,  &c  Stat.  15 
Ric,  2.  c.  12.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Liberty.  As  to  the  freehold 
qualifications  necessary  in  certain  cases,  see  this  Diet.  tits.  Par- 
liament,  Jury,  &c. ;  and  further  for  the  definition  and  description 
of  freehold  estates,  title  Estate. 

FREEHOLDERS.  Such  as  hold  any  freehold  estate.  By 
the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholders  were  called  milites  ;  and 
freehold,  in  this  kingdom,  hath  been  sometimes  taken  in  oppo- 
sition to  villenage^  it  being  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry  and 
better  sort  of  tenants,  by  certain  tenure,  who  were  always 
freeholders,  contrary  to  what  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
inferior  people,  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord.     Lambard, 

FREEMAN,  liber  homo.']  One  distinguished  from  a  slave; 
that  is,  bom  or  made  free;  and  these  have  divers  privileges 
beyond  others.  In  the  distinction  of  a  freeman  from  a  vassal 
under  the  feudal  policy,  liber  homo  was  commonly  opposed  to 
rasstis  or  vassallus  ;  the  former  denoting  an  allodial  proprietor ; 
the  latter,  one  who  held  of  a  superior.     See  tit.  Tenures. 

The  title  of  a  freeman  is  also  given  to  any  one  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  a  corporate  town,  or  of  any  other  corporate 
body,  consisting,  among  other  members,  of  those  cBlledJreemen. 
See  tits.  Corporation,  London. 

FREE-MASONS.     See  Masons. 

FREE-WARREN.     See  Warren. 

FREIGHT,  Fr.  fret.]  The  money  paid  for  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea ;  or  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  taken  for  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  a  ship  to  transport  goods ;  and  for  the  cargo,  or 
burthen  of  the  ship.  Ships  are  freighted  either  by  the  ton,  or 
by  the  great :  and  in  respect  of  time,  the  freight  is  agreed  for, 
at  so  much  per  month,  or  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  whole 
voyage.  If  a  ship  freighted  by  the  great,  happens  to  be  cast 
away,  the  freight  is  lost ;  but  if  a  merchant  agrees  by  the  ton, 
or  at  so  much  for  every  piece  of  commodities,  and  by  any  acci- 
dent the  ship  is  cast  away,  if  part  of  the  goods  is  saved,  it  is 
said  she  ought  to  be  answered  her  freight  pro  rata :  and  when 
a  ship  is  insured  and  such  a  misfortune  happens,  the  insured 
commonly  transfer  those  goods  over  to  the  assurers,  towards 
a  satisfaction  of  what  they  make  good.     Lex  Mercat, 

If  freight  is  agreed  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  cattle 
at  such  a  port,  and  some  die  before  the  ship  arrives  there,  the 
whole  freight  shall  be  paid  for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  but 
if  the  agreement  be  for  transporting  them,  freight  shall  be 
only  paid  for  the  living :  it  is  the  same  of  slaves.     Ibid.  85. 

In  this  country  the  usual  clause  in  the  charterparty, 
whereby  the  merchant  binds  the  cargo,  does  not  give  to  the 
owner  a  lien  on  the  cargo  for  any  payment  for  which  he  might 
not  detain  it  in  the  absence  of  such  a  clause,  so  that  with  us  the 
clause  is  wholly  inoperative.  In  the  cases  where  a  lien  is 
allowed,  it  is  not  derived  from  this  clause,  but  either  from  some 
general  principle  of  law,  or  some  special  contract.  Where  it 
depends  upon  the  general  principle  (ck  law,  it  is  confined  to  the 
specific  chattels  or  some  part  thereof,  in  respect  of  which  the 


payment  is  claimed,  and  consequently  goods  actually  brought 
by  a  ship  cannot  be  detained  for  a  breach  of  a  covenant  to 
furnish  a  full  cargo ;  or  for  demurrage  (15  East,  547)  ;  or  for 
pilotage  or  port  charges,  although  the  freighter  may  have  en* 
gaged  to  pay  them.     ^  B.  S^  A,  6*30. 

An  entire  ship  was  chartered  for  a  voyage  out  and  home, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  charterparty,  the  merchant  covenanted 
to  pay  for  the  homeward  cargo  at  certain  rates  per  ton,  on 
delivery  of  the  cargo  at  Liverpool,  by  bills  at  three  months, 
to  load  a  full  cargo,  and  to  pay  demurrage,  and  he  bound  the 
goods  to  the  performance  of  his  covenants :  decided  the  owner 
could  not  detain  the  goods,  either  for  the  freight  of  such  as 
were  put  on  board,  but  afterwards  re-landed  on  compulsion,  at 
for  dead  freight,  or  for  demurrage.  SM.S^  S*  205.  And  a  bill 
filed  in  Chancery,  to  obtain  a  declaration  that  the  shipownem 
were  entitled  to  a  lien  in  equity,  was  dismissed.    2  Mer.^l, 

By  another  charterparty,  containing  the  same  ohligatofy 
clause,  an  entire  ship  was  let  to  freight  for  a  voyage  out  and 
home,  at  a  definite  sum,  payable  by  instalments,  in  the  progreaa 
and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage :  held,  the  owner  oould  not  detain 
the  goods  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  7  ToMnt.  14: 
2  Marsh.  339-  S.  C. 

In  each  of  these  two  cases  the  goods  belonged  to  the  charterer 
himself,  who  had  become  bankrupt.  The  latter  was  decided 
upon  consideration  of  the  nature  of  a  lien,  as  being  right  to 
detain  something  of  which  the  party  has  possession ;  and  as 
the  entire  ship  was  let  to  freight,  the  merchant  charterer  was 
considered  to  be  the  owner  pro  tempore,  and  the  goods  on  board 
to  be  in  his  possession,  ana  not  oi  the  owner,  who  had  let  out 
the  ship. 

It  has,  however,  been  since  held,  that  althouefa  by  the 
language  of  the  charterparty,  it  may  be  expressed  that  the 
owner  or  master  lets  the  ship  to  freight,  this  phrase  does  not 
necessarily  import  that  the  possession  of  the  i^p  is  given  up 
and  taken  by  the  charterer.  And  the  result  of  the  cases  seems 
to  be,  that  this  must,  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  instrument 
taken  altogether,  or  upon  the  purpose  and  object  of  it.  See 
^  M.  ^  S.  288:  2  B.  Moo.  294:  8  Taunt.  293:  Christie  r. 
Lewis,  2B.^B.  410:  5  Moo.  211. 

From  the  case  of  SavilU  v.  Campkm,  ZB.dji'A.  503,  and  also 
from  Christie  v.  Lewis,  it  seems  that  the  risht  of  lien  for 
freight  does  not  absolutely  depend  on  a  particular  covenant  to 
pay  on  delivery  of  the  cargo,  whereby  the  payment  and  delivery 
are  expressly  made  concomitant  acts;  but  this  may  exist  if  it 
appears  from  the  instrument  that  the  payment  is  to  be  made 
in  cash  or  bills  before  or  at  the  delivery  of  the  cargo;  or  even 
if  it  does  not  appear  that  the  delivery  is  to  precede  such 
payment.  The  cases  also  show  that  the  goods  of  the  charterer 
may  be  detained,  not  only  for  freight  properly  so  called,  but 
also  for  a  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  use  and  hire  of  the 
ship,  although  the  goods  of  others  laden  in  the  ship  can  only  be 
detained  for  the  sums  they  may  have  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
charterer,  or  that  may  be  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading ;  and 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  charterer,  or  any  assignment  or 
pledge  made  by  him  of  his  goods,  does  not  deprive  the  owner 
of  his  right.     ^B.^'A.  630. 

Where  payment  is  to  be  made  by  approved  bills,  if  the 
owner  object  to  a  bill  delivered  to  him,  but  afterwards  neso- 
ciate  it,  he  thereby  loses  the  benefit  of  his  objection,  and  nis 
right  to  detain  the  goods.    3  B*  ^  A.  497- 

The  roaster  of  a  ship  has  not  a  lien  on  the  freight  for  bis 
wages,  nor  for  his  disbursements  on  account  of  his  ship  during 
the  voyage,  nor  for  premiums  paid  by  him  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  cargo.  Smith  v.  Plumber,  1  Bam.  Sj- 
Aid.  581 ;  and  see  iac.  Ab.  Merchant,  D. 

The  roaster  has  a  special  property  in  the  vessel,  and  may 
declare  for  the  freight  of  goods  as  carried  in  his  vessel,  thou^ 
he  be  not  the  owner.     Shields  v.  Davis,  6  Taunt.  6$. 

But  payment  of  the  freight  to  the  owners  on  their  demand 
will  be  a  discharge  against  a  claim  by  the  master,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  goods  brought  in  a  general  ship,  but  also  in  the  caso 
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of  an  agreement  not  under  seal,  made  between  the  master  and 
the  charterer,  and  although  the  master  may  have  previously 
given  notice  not  to  pay  the  freight  to  any  person  but  himself. 
3  B,  ^  C.  647. 

The  time  and  manner  of  payment  of  freight  are  frequently 
r^ulated  by  express  stipulations  in  the  charterparty,  and  then 
the  payment  must  be  according  to  the  agreement.  If  there  be 
no  express  stipulation,  we  have  seen  that  the  master  is  not 
bound  to  part  with  the  ^oods  until  his  freight  is  paid. 

It  is  also  often  provided  by  charterparties,  that  the  goods 
shall  be  delivered  agreeably  to  bills  of  lading  to  be  si^ed  by 
the  master,  and  he,  on  receiving  the  goods,  signs  bills  of  lading 
for  deliv^  on  payment  of  freight,  or  with  words  of  similar 
import,  giving  him  a  right  to  refuse  delivery  to  the  person 
designate  by  the  bill  of  lading  without  such  payment.  It 
fometimes  happens  that  the  master  does  not  insist  upon  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  and  it  was  at  one  time  much  questioned 
whether  the  merchant  charterer  was  answerable  for  the  freight : 
it  is  now  decided  that  he  is.  See  cases,  8  Term  Rep,  45 : 
1  TaunL  300:  13  Easl,  565. 

If  a  consignee  receive  goods  in  pursuance  of  the  usual  bill 
of  lading,  by  which  it  is  expressed  he  is  to  pay  the  freight,  by 
such  receipt  he  makes  himsdf  debtor  for  the  freight,  and  may 
he  sued  for  it.  S  Show.  443.  And  although  it  was  held 
otherwise  by  L4>rd  Kenyan  in  1  Esp,  25.  it  has  since  been 
decided,  that  although  there  is  no  original  privity  of  contract 
between  the  purchasers  from  consignees  and  the  owner,  yet  the 
taking  of  goods  by  purchasers  under  a  bill  of  lading  is  evi- 
dence of  a  new  agreement  by  them  as  the  ultimate  appointees 
<i  the  shippers,  to  pay  the  freight  for  the  carriage  of  the 
goods,  the  delivery  being  stipulated  with  the  shippers  to  be 
made  to  the  consignees  named  in  the  \al\  of  lading,  or  their 
assigns,  he  or  they  paying  freight  for  the  same.     13  East,  S99. 

But  where  A.  and  fi.,  merchants  abroad,  shipped  tobacco  for 
Liverpool,  consigned  to  A.  himself  there,  to  whose  order  the 
bills  of  lading  were  made,  and  one  of  the  bills  was  sent  inclosed 
in  a  letter  from  the  shippers  to  C.  at  Liverpool,  advising  him 
of  such  consignment  to  A.,  and  that  A.  intended  to  proceed  to 
Liverpool ;  but  in  case  he  should  not  arrive  in  time,  desiring 
C.  to  do  the  best  for  them.  The  tobacco  having  arrived  in  a 
damaged  state,  and  requiring  to  be  landed,  was  deposited  in 
the  king's  warehouse,  pursuant  to  the  statute;  and  after- 
wards C.  actmg  as  agent  for  A.  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
captain,  made  an  entry  of  it  in  his  own  name  in  the  custom- 
house to  avoid  seiiEure.  Held,  that  this  was  not  such  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  cargo  by  C.  as  would  make  him  liable  to  the 
captain  for  the  freight.    Ward  v.  Felton,  1  East,  507. 

If  part  of  the  lading  be  on  ship-board,  and  through  some  mis- 
fortune happening  to  the  merchant,  he  had  not  his  fiill  lading 
abroad  at  the  time  agreed,  the  master  shall  have  ireight  by 
way  of  damage,  for  the  time  those  goods  were  on  board ;  and  is 
at  his  liberty  to  contract  with  another,  lest  he  lose  his  season 
and  voyage ;  and  where  a  ship  is  not  ready  to  take  in,  or  the 
merchant  not  ready  to  lade  his  goods  abroad,  the  parties  are  not 
only  so  at  liberty,  but  the  person  damnified  may  bring  an 
action  against  the  other  and  recover  his  damages  sustained. 
Leg.  Rhod. 

If  the  freighter  of  a  ship  shall  lade  on  board  prohibited 
goods,  or  unlawful  merchandise,  whereby  the  ship  is  detained, 
or  the  T03rage  impeded,  he  shall  answer  the  freight  agreed  for. 
Style,  220.  And  when  goods  are  laden  abroad,  and  the  ship 
hath  broken  ground,  the  merchant  may  not  afterwards  unlade 
them ;  for  if  he  then  changes  his  mind,  and  resolves  not  to 
^re,  but  will  unlade  again,  by  the  marine  law  the  freight 
lies  due.  If  a  master  freights  out  his  ship,  and  afterwards 
ily  takes  in  goods  unknown  to  the  first  laders,  by  the  law 
marine  he  forfeits  his  freight ;  and  if  a  master  of  a  ship  shall 
put  into  any  other  port  than  what  the  ship  was  freighted  to,  he 
shall  answer  damages  to  the  merchant ;  unless  he  is  forced  in 
by  storm,  enemies,  or  pirates ;  and  in  that  case  he  is  obliged 
to  sail  to  the  port  agreed,  at  his  own  expence.    Leg.  Oleron. 


A  ship  is  freighted  so  much  out  and  so  much  in,  there  shall  be 
no  freight  due  till  the  voyage  is  performed ;  so  that  if  the  ship 
be  cast  away,  coming  home,  the  freight  outwards,  as  well  as 
inwards,  are  both  gone.  1  BrorvnL2l.  And  if  no  freight  be 
payable  till  the  return,  if  the  ship  is  lost  returning,  the  freight 
outwards  shall  be  lost  as  well  as  that  inwards.  Mai.  93.  And 
see  2  Ch.  Ca.  75 :  2  Fern.  212 :  and  also  DougL  541,  542.  that 
where  a  ship  perishes,  the  whole  freight  from  the  last  place  or 
time  of  payment  will  be  lost. 

By  charterparty  the  freighter  covenanted  to  pay  to  the 
owner  freight,  at  and  after  a  rate  per  ton  per  month  for  six 
months  at  least,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  further  time,  till 
her  discharge  or  being  lost,  8cc.  to  be  paid  as  follows,  viz.  so 
much  as  might  be  earned  on  arrival  of  the  ship  at  her  destined 
port  abroad,  within  ten  days  after  her  arrival  there,  and  the 
remainder  at  specified  periods.  This  was  held  to  constitute  one 
entire  covenant,  and  that  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  her  out- 
ward bound  port  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  oivner's 
right  to  recover  any  freight :  and  therefore  the  ship  being  lost 
on  her  outward  voyage,  the  owner  was  not  entitled  to  recover 
any  portion  of  freight.     2  B.  Sf  A.  17. 

If  a  freighted  ship  becomes  disabled  without  the  master's 
fault,  he  has  his  option  to  re-fit  (if  possible,  in  convenient 
time),  or  to  hire  another  ship  to  carry  the  goods.  If  the  mer^ 
chant  will  not  agree  to  this,  the  master  is  entitled  to  the  full 
freight  for  the  whole  voyage.     1  Bl.  Rep.  I90. 

And  if  the  ship  is  dL^^bled  or  taken  wnen  part  of  the  voyago 
is  performed,  a  rateable  proportion  of  the  freight  shall  be  paid 
for  the  goods  saved.     2  Burr.  882. 

And  nirther,  as  to  the  cases  in  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  is 
entitled  to  recover  freight  pro  rata,  where  only  part  of 
the  goods  are  conveyed  to  their  destination,  or  the  whole 
voyage  is  not  performed,  see  Abbott  on  Shipping,  300.  307. 
5th  edit. 

A  shipowner  having  first  insured  his  ship  with  A.  and  his 
freight  with  B.  for  a  certain  voyage,  and  having  notice  of  an 
embargo  laid  on  the  ship  in  a  foreign  port,  abanaons  the  ship 
and  freight  to  the  respective  underwriters,  and  receives  from 
them  the  whole  amount  of  their  subscriptions  as  for  a  total  loss 
of  both;  first  undertaking,  by  a  memorandum  on  the  ship 
policy,  to  assign  to  the  underwriters  thereon  his  interest  in  the 
ship,  and  to  account  to  them  for  it ;  and  afterwards  under- 
taking, by  a  similar  memorandum  on  the  freight  policy,  to 
assign  to  those  underwriters  all  right  of  recovery,  compensa- 
tion, &c.  The  ship  being  afterwards  liberated,  and  earning 
freight,  which  was  received  by  the  assured,  held,  that  how- 
ever the  question  of  priority  as  to  the  title  of  the  freight  might 
have  been  as  between  the  different  sets  of  underwriters  liti- 
gating out  of  the  same  fund,  and  however  the  weight  of 
argument  might  preponderate  more  in  favour  of  the  under- 
writers on  the  ship,  yet  that  the  assured,  who  had  received  the 
freight  from  the  shippers  of  goods,  was  at  all  events  liable  on 
his  express  undertaking  to  pay  it  over  to  the  underwriters  on 
freight;  and  that  without  deducting  the  expences  of  provi- 
sions, wages,  &c.,  which  were  charges  on  the  owner  before  the 
abandonment,  and  on  the  underwriters  on  the  ship  afterwards. 
Thompson  v.  Rowcrqft,  4  EasVs  Rep.  34. 

Freight  may  be  insured  for  part  of  a  voyage  without  notice 
to  the  underwriters  of  the  ultimate  destination.  15  East's 
Rep.  324. 

A  policy  on  freight  at  and  from  the  ship's  port  of  lading  at 
J.  to  her  port  of  discharge,  with  leave  to  call  at  intermediate 
ports,  and  there  discharge,  exchange,  or  take  goods  on  board, 
covers  the  freight  of  goods  laden  at  any  intermeaiate  port ;  and 
therefore  where  the  ship,  having  sailed  with  a  cargo  laden  at 
J.  was  cast  on  shore  at  an  intermediate  port,  and  lost  part  of 
her  cargo,  and  there  took  other  goods  on  board  and  arrived  at 
her  port  of  discharge  and  earned  freight,  the  assured,  who  had 
abandoned  to  the  underwiter,  and  had  adjusted  with  him  as 
for  a  total  loss,  was  held  liable  to  the  underwriter  for  the 
freight  c^  the  part  of  the  cargo  laden  at  the  intermediate  port. 
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Barclay  v.  Stirling,  5  M,  ^,  S.  6:    and  see  6  Taunt.  S: 

1  Marsh.  R.  402. 

By  a  charterparty  a  ship  was  described  to  be  of  the  burden 
of  261  tons,  and  the  freighter  covenanted  to  lade  a  full  and 
complete  cargo.  The  Court  of  K.  B.  held  that  the  lading  of 
goods,  equal  m  number  of  tons  to  the  tonnage  described  in  the 
charterparty,  was  not  a  performance  of  this  covenant:  but 
that  the  freighter  was  bound  to  put  on  board  as  much  goods  as 
the  ship  was  capable  of  carrying  with  safety.     Hunter  v.  Fry, 

2  Bam.  4*  -^Id.  421.  And  where  there  is  a  custom  in  the 
country  to  compress  cotton  wool  by  machinery  to  improve  the 
stowage,  a  full  cargo  means  a  cargo  so  stowed.  Benson  v. 
Schneider,  7  Taunt.  272. 

The  flag  officers  of  a  fleet  have  no  right  to  any  share  in  the 
freight  (or  gratuity)  which  is  given  by  government  to  a  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  of  war  for  carrying  public  treasure.  Montague 
V.  Janverin,  3  W.  P.  Taunton,  442.  Nor  for  carrying  the 
money  of  individuals.  Warren  v.  Shereff^  5  Maule  Sf  Sel- 
rvtfn,  32. 

See  now  stat.  59  G.  3.  c.  25.  for  fixing  the  rate,  and  direct- 
ing the  disposal  of  freicht-money  for  conveying  specie  and 
jewels  on  board  king's  ships. 

If  the  covenant  in  a  charterparty  by  deed  be  that  the  goods 
shall  be  delivered  at  London,  and  the  freighters  by  parol  direct 
them  to  be  delivered  at  Liverpool,  which  is  accordingly  done,  the 
master  cannot  recover  on  the  charterparty  freight  for  such 
delivery,  since  the  contract  by  deed  cannot  be  altered  by  parol. 
Thomson  v.  Brotvn,  1  Moo.  S5^  :  and  see  1  East,  319 :  8  Taunt. 
254.  But  if  the  subsequent  agreement  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  prior  deed,  it  may  be  sued  on  in  assumpsit.  12  East, 
578:  and  see  3  Bing.  hS5,  See  further  this  Diet.  tits. 
Charterparty,  Insurance,  Merchant. 

FRENCH  Language,  anciently  used  in  the  law  records. 
See  tit.  Pleading. 

FRENCHMAN.  Heretofore  a  term  for  every  stranger 
or  outlandish  man.  Bract,  lib.  3.  tract.  2.  c.  15.  See  Francigenas. 

FRENDLESS-MAN.     See  Friendless-man. 

FRENDWITE.  From  Saxon  freond,  amicus,  and  wile, 
mulcta.3  A  mulct  or  fine  exacted  of  him  who  harboured  his 
outlaw^  friend.     Blount,     But  see  Fleta^  lib.  I.e.  7* 

FRESCA.  Fresh  water,  or  rain,  and  land  floods.  Chart. 
Antiq.  in  Somner  of  Gavelkind,  p.  132. 

.  FRESH  DISSEISIN.  Ftibca  disseisina,  from  Tr.Jrais, 
recens ;  and  disseisin,  possessione  ejicere."^  That  disseisin  which 
a  man  might  formerly  seek  to  defeat  of  himself,  and  by  his 
own  power,  without  resorting  to  the  king  or  the  law ;  as 
where  it  was  not  above  fifteen  days  old,  or  of  some  other  short 
continuance.  Britton,  c,  5.  Of  this  Bracton  writes  at  large, 
concluding  it  to  be  arbitrary.     Lib.  4.  c.  5.     See  tit.  Disseisin. 

Frrsh  Finb.  a  fine  levied  within  a  year  past :  it  is  men> 
tioned  in  the  statute  of  Westm.  2.  13  Ed.  1.  st.  2.  c.  45. 

Fresh  Forcb,  frisca  Jbrtia*!  Is  a  force  newly  done  in 
any  city,  borough,  &c  And  it  a  person  be  disseised  of  any 
lands  or  tenements  within  such  a  city  or  borough,  he  who  hath 
a  right  to  the  land,  by  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  said  city, 
&c.  may  bring  his  assise  or  bill  of  fresh  force,  within  forty  days 
after  the  force  committed,  and  recover  the  lands.  F.  N.  B.  7 : 
Old  Nat.  Br.  4.  This  remedy  may  be  also  had  where  any  man 
is  deforced  of  any  lands,  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  to 
whom  he  is  heir,  or  after  the  death  of  tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail, 
in  dower,  &c.  within  forty  days  after  the  title  accrued ;  and  in 
a  bill  of  fresh  force,  the  plaintiff*  or  demandant  shall  make  pro- 
testation to  sue  in  the  nature  of  what  writ  he  will,  as  assise  of 
mortdancestor,  of  novel  disseisin,  intrusion,  &c.  New  Nal.  Br. 
1 5.  The  assise  or  bill  of  fresh  force  is  sued  out  without  any  writ 
from  the  Chancery ;  but  after  the  forty  days,  there  is  to  be  a 
writ  out  of  Chancery,  directed  to  the  mayor,  &c.  But  this 
writ  is  absolute  since  ejectments  have  come  in  use  for  reco- 
vering the  possession  of  lands,  &c 

Fresh  ouit,  or  pursuit,  recens  inseattio.']  Such  a  present 
and  earnest  following  of  an  offender,  where  a  robbery  is  com- 


mitted, as  never  ceases  from  the  time  of  the  offence  done  or  dis* 
covered  until  he  be  apprehended.  Vide  post.  And  the  benefit 
of  such  pursuit  of  a  felon  is,  that  the  party  pursuing  shall  have 
his  goods  restored  to  him,  which  otherwise  are  forfeited  to  the 
king.  Staundf.  PI.  Cor.  Ub.  3.  c.  10.  «!j-  12.  When  an  offender 
is  tnus  apprehended  and  indicted,  upon  which  he  is  convicted, 
the  party  robbed  shall  have  restitution  of  his  goods;  and 
though  the  party  robbed  do  not  apprehend  the  thief  presently, 
but  that  it  be  some  time  after  the  robbery,  if  the  party  did 
what  in  him  lay  to  take  the  offender ;  and  notwithstanding  in 
such  case  he  happen  to  be  apprehended  by  some  other  person, 
it  shall  be  adjudged  fresh  pursuit.  Termes  de  Ley.  It  has 
been  anciently  holden,  that  to  make  a  fresh  suit,  the  parly 
ought  to  make  hue  and  cry  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  to 
have  taken  the  offender  himself,  &c  But  at  this  day,  if  the 
party  hath  been  guilty  of  no  gross  n^igence,  but  hath  used 
all  reasonable  care  in  inquiring  after,  pursuing,  and  appre- 
hending the  felon,  he  shall  be  sulowed  to  have  made  sufficient 
fresh  suit.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  23.  Also  it  is  said,  that  the 
judging  of  fresh  suit  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  though  it 
ought  to  be  found  by  the  jury ;  and  the  justices  may,  if  they 
thmk  fit,  award  restitution  without  making  any  inquisition 
concerning  the  same.  2  Hawk*  P.  C.  c.  23.  See  tit.  Hue  and 
Crv. 

Where  a  gaoler  immediately  pursues  a  felon,  or  other  pri- 
soner, escaping  from  prison,  it  is  fresh  suit,  to  excuse  the 
gaoler:  and  if  a  lord  follow  his  distress  into  another's  ground, 
on  its  being  driven  off*  the  premises,  this  is  called  fresh  suit ;  so 
where  a  tenant  pursues  his  cattle,  that  escape  or  stray  into  an* 
other  man's  lands.  Fresh  suit  may  be  either  within  the  view, 
or  without,  as  to  which  the  law  makes  some  difference  ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  fresh  suit  may  continue  for  seven  years. 
3  Rep.  S.  p.  C.     See  tits.  Arrest^  Distress,  Escape. 

FRETUM  BRITANNICUM.  It  is  used  in  our  ancient 
writings  for  the  Streighis  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

FRETTUM;  FRECTUM.  The  freight  of  a  ship  or 
freight  money.  Acquietarifacielisfrettum  navium,  &c.  Claus. 
17*  Joh.  fit.  16. 

FRIBURGH,  or  FRITHBURGH,/rtV/eAiir^j«ii,  from  the 
StLX.frid,  L  e.  pax,  and  borge,  fidejussor.^  The  same  with 
frank  pledge;  the  one  being  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  the 
other  since  the  Conquest;  of  these  friburehs,  BracUm  treats, 
lib.  3,  tract.  2.  c.  10.  And  they  are  particularly  described  in 
the  laws  of  Kins  Edward,  set  out  by  Latnbard,  foL  14.^. 
Fleta  likewise  writes  on  this  subject,  Ub.  I.  c.  47^  And  Spel- 
man  makes  a  difference  betweenyH^orf  zndfrithborg;  saying 
the  first  signifies  libere  securitas,  and  the  other  pacis  securitas. 
Although  friburghs  or  frithburghers  were  anaently  required 
as  principal  pledges  or  sureties  for  their  neighbours,  for  the 
keeping  of  the  peace,  yet  certain  great  persons  were  a  sufficient 
assurance  for  themselves  and.  their  menial  servants.  Skene, 
See  tit.  Court'Leet. 

FRIDSTOLL;  FRITHSTOW,  Sax. /rirf,  pax,  ^nd  skd, 
sedes.^  A  seat,  chair,  or  place  of  peace.  In  the  charter  of 
immunities  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  York,  by 
Henry  I.,  and  confirmed  anno  5  H.  7-  FridstoU  is  expounded 
cathedra  pads  Sf  quieludinis,  S^.  And  there  were  many 
such  in  England ;  but  the  most  famous  was  at  Beverley,  which 
had  this  inscription :  hasc  sedes  lapidea  freedstoU  diciiur,  i.  e. 
pads  cathedra,  ad  quam  reus  fugiendo  perveniens,  omnimodum 
habet  securitatem.     Camd.     See  tits.  Abjuration,  Sanctuary. 

FRIENDLESS-MAN.     The  old  Saxon  word  for  an  out- 
law :  because  he  was,  upon  his  expulsion  from  the  king*s  pro- 
tection, denied  all   help  of  friends  after  certain  days;  nam 
forisfedt  amicos.      Bract,  lib.  3.  tract.  2.  c.  12.     See  tit. 
Frendwite. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  Associations,  chiefly  among 
the  most  industrious  of  the  lower  and  middling  class  of  trades- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  affording  each  other  r^ief  in  sickness, 
and  their  widows  and  children  some  assistance  at  their  death. 
These  have  been  thought  worthy  the  protection  of  the  l^p»- 
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ature  to  prevent  frauds  which  had  arisen  from  the  iiregular 
principles  on  which  many  of  them  were  conducted.  For  this 
purpo6e  were  passed  the  S3  G.  3.  c.  54 :  35  G.  3.  c.  Ill: 
43  G.  S.  c.  1 11 :  49  G.  3.  c,  125 :  and  59  G.  3.  c.  128. 

By  the  10  G.  4.  c.  56.  which  extends  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland^  all  of  the  above,  as  well  as  the  Irish  statutes 
(35  G.  3.  c.  111.  §  1 :  and  36  G.  3.  c.  58.)  are  repealed 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years,  or  on  existing  societies 
previously  conforming  to  the  act.  §  1,  40.  The  following 
18  a  short  outline  of  its  provisions: — Any  number  of  persons 
may  form  themselves  into  a  society,  and  raise  among  them- 
selves a  fund  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  make  and  alter 
rules,  impose  fines,  &c.  §  2.  Societies  shall  declare  in  their 
rules  the  purpose  of  their  establishment,  &c. ;  and  direct  the 
uses  to  which  the  money  subscribed  shall  be  appropriated;  and 
may  impose  penalty  on  treasurer,  &c.  for  misapplication  of 
money.  §  3.  The  rules  of  every  society  shall  be  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by,  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  savings' 
banks  in  England,  to  the  lord  advocate  or  his  deputies  in 
Scotland,  and  to  a  barrister  appointed  by  the  attorney-general 
in  Ireland  (unless  they  are  copies  of  approved  rules  of  other 
societies  already  enrolled  under  the  act  in  the  same  county), 
and  deposited  with  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  be  confirmed  by  jus- 
tices at  sessions,  and  the  enrolment  certified  by  clerk  of  the 
peace.  §  4.  An  appeal  is  given  to  the  sessions  in  case  of  rules 
being  rejected  by  the  hamster,  &c.  §  5.  Rules  are  not  to  be 
allowed,  unless  justices  are  satisfied  with  the  tables  of  pay- 
ment to  the  members.  §  6.  No  society  is  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  act  undl  their  rules  have  been  entered  in  a 
book  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  members,  &c.,  and  a  tran- 
script thereof  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  §  7* 
Rules,  when  entered  and  deposited,  binding  on  the  members, 
and  a  copy  of  the  transcript  is  to  be  received  in  evidence.  §  8. 
No  confirmed  rule  to  be  altered  but  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  society,  &c  §  9*  Rules  shall  specify  place  of  meeting  and 
duties  of  officers ;  but  societies  may  alter  their  place  of  meeting 
cm  giving  seven  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace.  §  10.  Societies  may  appoint  officers,  and  require  secu- 
rities for  offices  of  trust,  by  bond,  to  be  given  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  who  may  sue  thereon  for  the  use  of  such  societies. 
§  11.  Appointment  and  powers  of  committees.  §  12.  Trea- 
surer, widi  consent  of  the  society,  to  invest  surplus  of  contri- 
butions in  the  public  funds,  savings'  banks,  or  government 
securities.  $  13.  Treasurer,  &c  to  render  accounts,  and  pay 
over  balances,  &c. ;  and  in  case  of  neglect,  application  to  be 
made  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England  or  Ireland,  and 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  who  may  proceed  thereoir  in  a 
summary  way.  §  14.  Where  persons  are  seised  of  lands  or  other 
property  as  trustees  for  any  society,  and  they  are  out  of  the 
jurudiction  of  the  court,  &c.,  court  may  appoint  a  person  to 
convey.  §  15.  In  absence,  &c.  o£  trustees,  court  may  order 
stock  to  be  transferred,  and  the  dividends  paid.  §  l6.  No  fee 
to  be  taken  by  any  officer  for  proceedings  in  such  courts.  §  17* 
The  secretary,  deputy  secretary,  or  accountant-general  of  Bank, 
&C.,  or  the  one  of  them,  shall  be  the  persons  named  in  orders 
for  making  transfers,  except  in  the  cases  therein  mentioned. 
§  18.  The  act  to  be  an  indemnity  to  the  Bank.  §  19*  Exe- 
cutors of  officers  shall  pay  money  due  to  societies  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  debts.  §  20.  All  estates  and  effects  of  societies 
to  be  vested  in  trustees,  &c.  for  the  time  being,  who  may  bring 
and  defend  actions,  &c  §  21.  Responsibility  of  treasurer  or 
trustees  to  be  limited  to  the  money  they  actually  receive.  §  22. 
Payments  by  society  to  persons  appearing  to  be  next  of  kin 
declared  valid.  §  23.  Sums  not  exceeding  20/.  due  to  members 
who  die  intestate,  may  be  paid  without  probate.  §  24.  One 
justice  may  determine  complaints  of  fraud,  &c.,  and  punish  by 
fine  or  impri:$onment  §  25.  Societies  may  be  dissolved  by 
five-sixths  in  value  of  the  members,  and  the  consent  of  all  par- 
ties receiving  relief;  but  the  intended  appropriation  of  the  funds 
is  to  be  stated  in  the  plan  of  dissolution,  and  such  funds  are  only 
to  be  divisible  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  societies.   §  26. 
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Rules  to  be  made  to  direct  how  all  disputes  shall  be  settled ;  if 
referred  to  arbitration,  arbitrators  to  be  appointed,  whose  award 
may  be  enforced  by  one  justice.  §  27*  Disputes  may  be  re- 
ferred to  justices,  if  so  directed  by  the  rules.  §  28.  Orders  of 
justices  final.  §  29*  Funds  may  be  subscribed  into  savings* 
banks:  §  30:  or  into  the  Bank  of  England.  §  31.  Minors, 
with  consent  of  parents,  &c.  may  be  members  of  societies.  §  32. 
Societies  shall  make  annual  audits  and  statement  of  the  funds. 
§  33.  Returns  of  sickness  and  mortality  to  be  made  to  the 
clerks  of  the  peace  within  three  months  after  end  of  year  1835, 
and  every  subsequent  five  years.  §  34.  Returns  to  be  trans* 
mitted  every  five  years  to  secretary  of  state,  to  be  laid  before 
parliament.  §  35.  Societies  not  making  returns  shall  lose  the 
benefit  of  this  act.  §  36.  All  instruments  taken  under,  or 
authorized  by  the  act,  &c,  exempt  from  stamp  duties.  §  37* 
Act  to  extend  to  all  present  and  future  societies.  §  39*  Socie- 
ties  already  enrolled,  not  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  within  three  years,  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  repealed  acts.  §  40. 

FRIAR,  Lat.  Jrater,  Fr.  J'rere.2  The  name  of  an  order  of 
religious  persons,  of  which  there  were  four  principal  branches, 
viz,  1.  Minors,  Grey  Friars,  or  Franciscans.  2.  Augustines. 
3.  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars.  4.  White  Friars,  or  Carme- 
Utes,  of  which  the  rest  descend.  See  stat.  4  H.  7*  c.  17* 
Ltfndetvood  de  Relig.  Domibus,  c.  1. 

FRIAR-OBSERVANT, /ra^cr  observans.^  A  branch  of 
the  Franciscan  friars,  who  were  minors,  as  well  as  the  Con* 
ventuals  and  Capuchins.  They  were  called  Observants  because 
they  are  not  combined  together  in  any  cloister,  convent,  or 
corporation,  as  the  Conventuals  are:  but  tied  themselves  to 
observe  the  rules  of  their  order  more  strictly  than  the  Con^ 
ventuals,  and  upon  a  singularity  of  zeal  separated  themselves 
from  them,  living  in  certain  places  of  their  own  choosing. 
Zach.  de  Rep.  Eccles.  de  Regular,  c.  12.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  stat.  25  //.  8.  c.  12. 

FRILING,  FREOLING,  from  Sax./ra)A,  liber,  and /i«g, 
progenies.^     A  freeman  bom. 

FRIPPERER,  Fr.fripier,  i.  e.  interpolator.]  One  that 
scours  and  furbishes  up  old  clothes  to  sell  again;  a  kind  of 
broker.     See  stat.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  21.  and  tit.  Brokers. 

FRISCUS.  Fresh  uncultivated  ground.  Mon.  Angl.  torn.  2. 
p.  56. 

FRITH,  Sax.Jl  A  wood,  frorajrid,  pax ;  for  the  English 
Saxons  held  woods  to  be  sacred,  and  therefore  made  them 
sanctuaries.  Sir  Edward  Coke  expounds  it  a  plain  between 
woods,  or  a  lawn.  Co.  Lit.  5.  Camden  in  his  Britannia 
useth  it  for  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  a  streight,  between  two  lands, 
from  the  word  fretum. 

FRITHBRECH,  vacis  violatio.^  The  breaking  of  the 
peace.     LL.  ^thelrea,  c.  6.     See  Grithbreche. 

FRITHGEAR,  from  Sax.  frith,  or  frid,  pax,  and  gear, 
annus.]  The  year  of  jubOee,  or  of  meeting  for  peace  and 
friendship.     Somn, 

FRITHGILD.  A  Guildhall;  also  a  company  or  fra- 
ternity. 

FRITHMAN.  One  belonging  to  such  fraternity  or  com- 
pany.    Blount. 

FRITHMOTE,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester:  per  frithmote  J.  Stanley,  Ar.  clamat 
capere,  annuatim  de  viUa  de  Olton,  qua  est  infra  feodum  man^' 
nerium  de,  ^c.  10  sol.  quos  comites  Cestrias  ante  confectionem 
charts  prced.  solebant  capere.  PL  in  Ilin,  apud  Cestriam 
14  H.  7. 

FRITHSOKE,  FRITHSOKEN,  from  Sax.  jTn/A,  pax, 
and  socne,  libertas.]  Surety  of  defence,  a  jurisdiction  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  peace ;  according  to  Fleta,  Ubertas 
habendifranci  plegii ;  seu  immunitatis  locus.     Cornel,  Blount. 

FRODMORTEL,    rather  FREOMORTEL,   from   Sax. 
freo,  free,  and  morthdel,  homicide.]     An  immunity  for  com- 
mitting manslaughter.     Mon.  Angt  torn.  1.  p.  173. 

FRUIT,  Stealing  of.^    See  tit.  Gardens. 
4  F 
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FRUMGYLD,  Sax.^  The  first  payment  made  to  the 
kindred  of  a  person  slain^  towards  the  recompence  of  his 
murder.     LL.  Edmund. 

FRUMSTOL.  The  chief  seat  or  mansion  house;  which  is 
called  by  some  the  HomeslaL     Leg.  Ince,  c.  38. 

FRUSCA  TERR^.  Waste  and  desert  lands.  Mm.  Angl. 
torn.  2.  o.  327. 

FRuSSURA,  from  Fr.  Jroissure.']  A  breaking  down; 
also  a  ploughing  or  breaking  up.  Frussura  domarum  is  house- 
breaking; and  frussura  terras,  new  broke  land.  Mon.  Angl. 
lorn.  2.  p.  39^, 

FRtfSTRUM  TERRiE.  A  small  piece  or  parcel  of  land. 
Domesday. 

FRU'tECTUM.  A  place  where  shrubs  or  tall  herbs  do 
grow.    Mon.  Angl.  torn.  3.  p.  22. 

FRYTH.     See  FrUh. 

FUAGE.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  the  Black 
Prince,  having  Acquitain  granted  him,  laid  an  imposition  of 
fuage  upon  the  subjects  of  that  dukedom,  L  e.  I9.d.  for  every 
Jire.  Rot,  Pari.  25  Ed.  3.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  hearth 
money  imposed  anno  l6  Car.  2.  took  its  original  from  hence. 
See  tit.  Fumage. 

FUEL.  Bj  the  43  Eliz.  c.  14.  (repealed  by  the  5  G.  4. 
c.  74.  §  23.)  if  any  person  shall  sell  billet  wood  or  faggots  for 
fuel  under  the  assise,  &c.  on  presentment  thereof  upon  oath  by 
six  persons  sworn  by  a  justice  of  peace,  the  party  may  be  set 
on  the  pillory,  in  the  next  market  town,  with  a  faggot,  &c. 
bound  to  some  part  of  his  body.  None  are  to  buy  fuel  but 
such  as  will  bum  it  or  retail  it  to  those  who  do,  on  pain  to 
forfeit  the  treble  value ;  also  no  person  may  alter  any  mark  or 
assiie  of  fuel,  on  the  like  forfeiture.  Stats.  7  Ed.  6.  c.  7: 
43  EUz.  c.  1 4.     See  tit.  Common. 

FUER,  Fr.Juir,  'LsLt.Jugere.']  Flight  is  used  substantively 
though  it  be  a  verb,  and  is  two-fold,  Juer  in  fatly  or  in  facta, 
when  a  man  doth  apparently  and  corporally  y?^/  andyti^  in 
ley,  in  lege,  when  being  called  in  the  county  court  he  appeareth 
not,  which  is  fight  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  Standf. 
PI.  Cor.  lib.  3.  c.  22. 

FUGA  CATALLORUM.  A  drove  of  cattle ; /i/^fl/ore* 
carrucarum,  waggoners  who  drive  oxen,  without  beating  or 
goading.     Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  78. 

FUGACIA.  A  chase;  so  fugcUio  is  hunting,  or  the  pri- 
vilege to  hunt.     Blount. 

FUGAM  FECIT,  was  where  it  was  found  by  inquisition 
that  a  person  fled  for  felony,  &c.  And  if  flight  and  felony 
were  found  on  an  indictment  for  felony,  or  before  the  coroner, 
where  a  murder  was  committed,  the  offender  should  forfeit  all 
his  eoods,  and  the  issues  of  his  lands,  till  he  was  acquitted  or 
pardoned:  and  it  was  held,  that  when  one  indicted  of  any 
capital  crime,  before  justices  of  Oyer,  &c  was  acquitted  at  his 
trial,  but  found  to  have  fled,  he  should,  notwithstanding  his 
acquittal,  forfeit  his  goods:  but  not  the  issues  of  his  lands, 
because  by  acquittal  the  land  was  discharged,  and  consequently 
the  issues.  3  Inst.  21S.  The  party  might  in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  traverse  the  finding  of  a  fvgam 
fecit ;  and  the  particulars  of  the  goods  found  to  be  foifeited, 
might  be  always  traversed;  also  whenever  the  indictment 
against  a  man  was  insufficient,  the  finding  of  a  fugam  fecit 
would  not  hurt  him.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  4^  Making  default 
in  appearance  on  an  indictment,  &c,  whereby  outlawry  was 
awarded,  was  a  flight  in  law. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  5.  where  a  person  is  indicted  for 
treason  or  felony,  the  jury  shall  not  be  charged  to  inquire  of 
his  lands,  tenants,  or  goods,  or  whether  he  fled. 

In  Scotland,  where  a  criminal  does  not  obey  the  citation  to 
answer,  the  court  pronounces  sentence  of  fugitation  against 
him,  which  induces  a  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
crown.     See  this  Diet  tits.  Exigent,  Outlawry,  Fotfetture. 

FUGITIO^yt)  fuga.— ^ww:A/on,  Anno  1537. 

FUGITIVEfS*  GOODS,  bona  fugitivorum.l  The  goods 
of  him  that  fled  upon  felony,  which  after  the  flight  lawfully 


found  on  record  belonged  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  manor. 
5  Rep.  109. 

Fugitives  over  Sea.  By  two  ancient  and  obsolete,  if  not 
expired,  statutes;  9  Ed.  3.  c.  10:  5  Ric.  2.  st.  2.  c.  2;  to 
depart  this  realm  over  the  sea,  without  the  king's  licence, 
except  it  were  great  men  and  merchants,  and  the  kingfi 
soldiers,  incurred  forfeiture  of  goods :  and  masters  of  th^ 
&e.  carrying  such  persons  beyona  sea,  forfeited  their  vmeb; 
also  if  any  searcher  of  any  port  negligently  suflered  any  per- 
sons to  pass,  he  should  be  imprisoned,  &c.  See  tits.  Almt^ 
Allegiance,  Foreign  Service,  Treason. 

FULLAGE.     See  tits.  Age,  Infant. 

FULLUM  AQUiE.  A  fleam  or  stream  of  water,  lodi  ai 
comes  from  a  milL 

FlJMAGEf^fitmagium.ll  Dung  for  soil,  or  manuring  of  knd 
with  dung.  Chart.  R.  2  :  Pat.  5  Ed.  4.  And  this  word  has 
been  sometimes  used  for  smoke  money,  a  customary  pafment 
for  every  house  that  had  a  chimney.  Domesday.  See  1  Comm. 
324.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Taxes. 

FUMADOES.  Pilchards  garbaged  and  salted,  then  hung 
in  the  smoke,  and  pressed ;  so  called  in  Spain  and  Italy,  whither 
they  are  exported  in  great  abundance.  See  tits.  Fish,  Aott- 
gaiion  Acts. 

FUNDITORES,  is  used  for  pioneers,  in  Pat.  10  £rf.  2. «.  1. 

FUNDS.     See  tits.  National  Debt,  Stock-brokers,  Stixkt. 

FUNERAL  CHARGES.  The  executor  or  administrttor 
must  bury  the  deceased  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  estate  he 
leaves  behind  him.  2  Comm.  508.  Funeral  expences,  according 
to  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  deceased,  are  to  be  allowed 
before  all  other  debts  and  charges  (3  Inst.  202) ;  but  if  the 
personal  representative  be  guilty  of  extravagance,  it  is  a  spedet 
of  devastavit,  which  shall  only  be  prejudicial  to  himself,  and 
not  to  the  creditors  or  legatees.  Salk.  I96 :  4  Dow.  P.  C.  227- 

In  strictness  no  funeral  expences  are  allowable  against  t 
creditor,  except  for  the  coffin,  ringing  the  bell,  parson,  clerk, 
and  bearers'  fees ;  but  not  for  pall  or  ornaments ;  per  Holt, 
1  Salk.  296.  Ten  pounds  are  enough  to  be  allowed  for  the 
funeral  of  one  in  debt ;  per  Holt.  Baron  Powell  in  his  circuit 
would  allow  but  1 1^.  6(i  as  all  the  necessary  charge.  Comb.  842. 
And  it  would  seem  40i.  was  once  the  usual  sum  in  case  of  an 
insolvent.     See  Salk.  I96:  Godolp.  p.  2.  c.  26.  §  2. 

In  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwick  10/.  appears  to  have  been  the 
established  allowance  as  against  creditors.     3  Atk.  119* 

Where  the  deceased  had  been  a  captain  in  the  army,  the 
Court  of  K.  B.  lately  held  that  79/*  was  too  large  a  sum,  and 
intimated  that  20/.  would  now  be  the  proper  allowance. 
1  B.Sf  Ad.  260. 

A  liberal  scale  is  adopted  as  against  other  persons  than  cre- 
ditors where  there  are  sufficient  assets. 

A  person  died  in  debt,  and  6OO/.  was  laid  out  in  his  funeral: 
decreed  the  same  should  be  a  debt,  payable  out  of  a  tnut  estate, 
charged  with  payment  of  debts,  he  being  a  man  of  great  estate 
and  reputation  in  his  country,  and  buried  there,  but  had  he 
been  buried  elsewhere,  it  seemed  his  funeral  might  have  been 
more  private,  and  the  court  would  not  have  allowed  so  much. 
Prec.  Ch.  27.  See  also  14  Ves.  S64.  But  the  court  in  a 
recent  case  refused  to  allow  2210/.  for  the  funeral  expences  of 
a  nobleman  whose  personal  estate  was  believed  to  be  solvent  at 
his  death,  but  ultimately  from  unforeseen  circumstances  prored 
to  be  insolvent.     4  Sim.  512. 

Where  (previous  to  the  11  G.  2.  c.  18.  enabling  freemen  of 
London  to  bequeath  their  whole  personal  estate)  a  citii^  of 
London  devised  700/.  for  mourning,  the  question  was,  if  it 
should  come  out  of  the  whole  estate,  or  out  of  the  l^toiy 
part  only ;  it  was  insisted  that  if  there  had  been  no  direction 
by  the  will,  or  if  the  will  bad  directed  that  the  cxncnce*  of 
the  funeral  should  not  exceed  such  a  sum,  there  the  deducdon 
must  have  been  out  of  the  whole  estate.  Per  cmr.  Mourning 
devised  by  the  will  must  come  out  of  the  legatory  part,  and 
not  to  lessen  the  orphanage  and  customary  part.    2  Fern.  240. 

The  funeral  expences  ^  a  freeman  of  London  dying  inte^ 
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tate  are  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  general  person^  estate,  and  not 
the  dead  man's  part  merely.     Stuinb.  Pt.  3.  c.  l6.  pL  3, 

Settlements  for  separate  maintenance  of  the  wife  shall  never 
extend  to  fiineral  charges ;  and  though  she  made  a  will  (ac- 
oordii^  to  a  power  given  her),  and  an  executor,  and  gave 
several  legacies,  but  there  was  no  residuum  for  the  executor, 
the  husband's  estate  in  the  hands  of  a  devisee,  subject  to  the 
pajrment  of  debts,  was  made  liable  to  the  funeral  charges  of  the 
w^e.     6  Mod.  31, 

It  appears  to  be  now  decided,  that,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  charge  any  other  person,  an  executor  mth  assets  is  answer- 
able in  point  of  law,  without  any  express  contract  for  the 
funeral  expences  of  his  testator  suitable  to  his  degree.  3  Camp, 
298 :  SY'^  J-  28.     See  also  1  B.  4-  Ad.  262. 

But  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  judgment  should  be  de  bonis 
propriis,  or  de  bonis  testaUnis,  or  consequently  whether  plene 
adndnisiravit  is  a  good  plea.  It  should  seem,  however,  that 
naming  the  defendant  executor  in  the  declaration  is  surplus- 
age, and  that  he  is  liable  de  bonis  propriis,  if  liable  at  all ;  but 
that,  since  the  maintenance  of  the  action  is  dependent  on  the 
fact  of  his  being  an  executor  with  assets,  he  may  show  under 
the  general  issue  that  his  testator  left  none.  Williams  on 
Executors,  1101. 

FUNGIBLES.  Moveable  goods  which  may  be  estimated 
by  weight,  number,  or  measure.  In  this  sense,  jewels^  paint- 
iasBy  or  other  works  of  art  or  taste,  are  not  fungibles,  their 
Tulue  differing  in  each  individual,  without  possessing  any  com- 
mon standard.     BeWs  Scotch  Law  Diet. 

FLJRCA  et  FOSSA ;  the  gallows  and  the  pit.]]  In  ancient 
privileges  eranted  by  our  kmgs,  it  signified  a  jurisdiction  of 
punishing  felons ;  that  is,  men  by  hanging  and  women  with 
dronndng.  And  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  fossa  is  taken  away, 
but  that  furca  remains.     3  Inst.  58  :  and  see  Skene. 

FURCARE  AD  TASSUM.  To  pitch  com  with  a  fork  in 
loading  a  waggon,  or  in  making  a  rick  or  mow.     Cowel, 

FURCAM  et  FLAGELLUM.  The  meanest  of  aU  servile 
tenures  when  the  bondman  was  at  the  disposal  of  his  lord  for 
life  and  limb.     Placit.  Term  Mich.  2  Joh. :  Rot.  7* 

FURIGELDUM.  A  mulct  paid  for  theft:  by  the  laws  of 
King  Ethelred,  it  is  allowed,  that  they  shall  be  witnesses  qui 
nunquam  furigeldum  reddiderunt,  i.  e.  who  never  were  accused 
ofthef^ 

FURIOSITY.     Madness,  as  distinguished  from  fatuity  or 

FURIOUS  DRIVING.  By  1  G.  4.  c.  4.  if  any  person 
shall  be  maimed  or  injured  by  reason  of  the  wanton  or  furious 
driving  or  racing,  or  by  the  wilful  misconduct  of  any  coach- 
man, or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  any  stage  coach  or 
public  carriage ;  such  wanton  and  funous  driving  or  racing,  or 
wilful  misconduct,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

The  act  does  not  extend  to  hackney  coaches  drawn  by  two 
horses  only,  and  not  plying  for  hire  as  stage  coaches. 

FURLONG.  A  quantity  of  ground  containing  generally 
forty  poles  or  perches  in  length,  every  pole  being  sixteen  feet 
and  a  half;  eight  of  which  furlongs  make  a  mile ;  it  is  other- 


wise the  eighth  part  of  an  acre  of  land  in  quantity.  Stat. 
34  Ed.  1 .  St.  5.  c.  6*.  In  the  former  acceptation,  the  Romans 
call  it  stadium ;  and  in  the  latter  jugerum.  Also  the  word 
furlong  has  been  sometimes  used  for  a  piece  of  land  of  more  or 
less  acres. 

FURNACES.  The  stat.  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  41.  enables  the 
court  to  award  costs  (to  be  paid  by  the  convicted  party)  upon 
the  conviction  of  a  nuisance  occasioned  by  furnaces  used  in 
working  steam  engines,  and  to  make  an  order  for  remedying 
such  nuisance.  By  §  3.  these  provisions  are  not  to  extend  to 
the  owners  of  furnaces  used  solely  for  working  mines  or  smdt- 
ingores. 

FURNAGIUM.     See  Fomagium. 

FURNARIUS.  A  baker  who  keeps  an  oven  ;  hence  y^r- 
niare  signifies  to  bake  or  put  any  thing  in  the  oven.  Mat. 
Paris  anno  1258. 

FURR,^rrwrfl,  from  the  Fr.fourer,  i.  e.  peUiculare.ll  The 
coat  or  covering  of  a  beast.  The  stat.  24  H.  8.  c.  13.  mentions 
different  kinds  of  it,  viz.  sables  ;  which  are  a  rich^rr,  of  colour 
between  black  and  brown,  the  skin  of  a  beast  coiled  a  sable,  of 
bigness  between  a  pole-cat  and  an  ordinary  cat,  bred  in  Russia 
and  Tartary.  Lucerns,  the  skin  of  a  beast  of  that  name,  near 
the  size  of  a  wolf,  in  colour  neither  red  nor  brown,  but  between 
both,  and  mingled  with  black  spots ;  which  are  bred  in  Mus- 
covy ;  and  is  a  very  rich  furr.  Genets,  a  beast's  skin  so  called, 
in  bigness  between  a  cat  and  a  weazle,  nailed  like  a  cat,  and 
of  that  nature ;  and  of  two  kinds,  black  and  grey,  the  black 
most  precious  which  hath  black  spots  upon  it  hardly  to  be  seen ; 
this  beast  is  the  pioduct  of  Spain.  Foins  are  of  fashion  like 
the  sable,  the  top  of  the  furr  is  black,  and  the  ground  whiteish ; 
bred  for  the  most  part  in  France.  Marten  is  a  beast  very  like 
the  sable,  the  skin  something  coarser,  produced  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  all  countries  not  too  cold ;  but  the  best  are  in 
Ireland.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  JUch  or  pole-cat ;  the 
calabar,  a  little  beast,  in  bigness  near  a  squirrel;  miniver,  being 
the  bellies  of  squirrels ;  and  shanks,  or  what  is  called  budge, 
&c.,  all  of  them  furs  of  foreign  countries,  some  whereof  make 
a  large  branch  of  their  inland  traffick. 

FURST  and  FONDONG,  Sax.]  Time  to  advise,  or  to 
take  counsel.     Leg.  H.  I.  c.  46. 

FURTHCOMING.     See  Forthcoming. 

FURZE,  maliciously  setting  fire  to,  wherever  growing,  is 
felony  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  SO.  §  1 7. 

FURTUM.     Theft  or  robbciy  of  any  kind. 

FUSTIANS.  No  person  shall  dress  fustians  with  any  other 
instrument  than  the  broad  sheers,  under  the  penalty  of  20s. 
And  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  company  of  Clothworkers 
in  London,  &c.  have  power  to  search  the  workmanship  of  sheer- 
men,  as  well  for  fustian,  as  doth.  Stats.  11  H.  7*  c.  27: 
39  EUz.  c.  1 3.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  Mamifacturers. 

FYRDERINGA;  FYRTHING;  FYRDUNG.  From 
Sax.  firderung,  i.  e.  expeditionis  apparatus.^  A  going  out  to 
war>  or  a  mihtary  expedition  at  the  king's  command ;  not  going 
upon  which,  when  summoned,  was  punished  by  fine  at  the 
king's  pleasure.  Leg.  H.\.  c.  10.  Blount  calls  it  an  expe- 
dition ;  or  a  fault  or  trespass  for  not  going  upon  the  same. 
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GABEL,  ^bella,  gablum,  gablagium,  in  Fr.  gabelle,  i.  e. 
vectigalT]  This  word  hath  the  same  signification  among 
our  ancient  writers,  as  gabelle  had  formerly  in  France ;  it  is  a 
tax;  but  hath  been  variously  used;  as  for  a  rent,  custom. 
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service,  &c  And  where  it  was  a  payment  of  rent^  those  who 
paid  it  were  termed  gablatores.  Domesday.  Co.  Lit.  213.  It 
is  by  some  authors  distingubhed  from  tribute ;  gabel  being  a 
tax  on  moveables,  tribute  on  immoveablei.  Wli^  the  word 
4f2 
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gabel  was  formerly  mentioned  in  France  without  any  addition 
to  it,  it  signified  the  tax  on  wit ;  though  afterwards  it  was 
applied  to  all  other  taxes. 

GABLE-END,  gabulum,'2  The  head  or  extreme  part  of  a 
house  or  building.     Paroch-  Antiq.  286. 

GABULUS  DENARIORUM.  Rent  paid  in  money.  5^Wen 
on  Tithes,  p.  321. 

GAFOLD-Gf  LD,  Sax.]]  The  payment  of  tribute  or  custom; 
it  sometimes  denotes  usury. 

GAFOLD-LAND,  or  GAFUL-LAND,  Terra  censuaUs.'] 
Land  liable  to  taxes ;  and  rented  or  let  for  rent.     Sax.  Did, 

GAGE,  Fr.  Lat.  vadium,^  A  pawn  or  pledge.  Glanv.  Ub.  10. 

*  GAGER  DE  DELIVERANCE,  is  where  he  that  hath 
taken  a  distress  being  sued,  hath  not  delivered  the  cattle,  &c. 
that  were  distrained ;  then  he  shall  not  only  avow  the  distress, 
but  gager  deliverance,  i.  e.  put  in  surety,  or  pledges,  that  he 
will  deliver  them.  F.  N.  B.  67-  94f.  This  gager  de  deliverance 
is  had  on  suing  out  replevens,  upon  the  plaintiff's  paying  the 
same :  and  it  is  said  the  parties  are  to  be  at  issue,  or  there  is  to 
be  a  demurrer  in  law,  before  gager  deliverance  is  allowed ;  and 
if  a  man  claim  any  property  in  the  goods,  or  the  beasts  are 
dead  in  the  pound,  the  party  shall  not  gage,  &c.  Kitch,  145. 
See  this  Diet.  tits.  Distress,  Replevin. 

GAGER  DEL  LEY,  Wager  of  Law.     See  that  title. 

GAINAGE,  gainagium,  L  e.  plaustri  apparatus,  Fr.  gai- 
ftnage,  viz.  lucrum.'^  The  gain  or  profit  of  tilled  or  planted 
land,  raised  by  cultivating  it ;  and  the  draught,  plough,  and 
furniture  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  tillage,  by  the  baser  kind 
of  soke- men  or  villeins.  Gainage  was  only  applied  to  arable 
land,  when  they  that  had  it  in  occupation,  had  nothing  thereof 
but  the  profit  raised  by  it  from  their  own  labour,  towards 
their  sustenance,  nor  any  other  title  but  at  the  lord's  will ;  and 
firainer  is  used  for  a  soke-man,  that  hath  such  land  in  occupation. 
Bract,  lib.  1.  c.  9:  Old.  Nat,  Br.  ll?-  The  word  gain  is 
mentioned  by  West.  Symb.  par.  2.  sect.  S.  where  he  says  land 
in  demesne,  but  not  in  gain,  &c.  And  in  the  stat.  51  H.  S. 
St.  4.  there  are  these  words ;  "  no  man  shall  be  distrained  by 
his  beasts  that  gain  the  land." — In  the  statute  of  Magna 
Charta,  c,  14.  by  gainage  is  meant  no  more  than  the  plough- 
tackle,  or  implements  of  husbandry,  without  any  respect  to 
gain  or  profit ;  where  it  is  said  of  the  knight  and  freeholder,  he 
shall  be  amerced  salvo  contenemento  sua;  the  merchant  or 
trader,  salvo  merchandisa  sua  ;  and  the  villein  or  countryman 
salvo  gainagio  sua,  &c.  In  which  cases  it  was,  that  the  merchant 
and  husbandman  should  not  be  hindered,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public,  or  be  undone  by  arbitrary  fines ;  and  the  villein  had 
his  wainage,  to  the  end  that  the  plough  might  not  stand  still ; 
for  which  reason  the  husbandmen  at  this  day  are  allowed  a  like 
privilege  by  law,  that  their  beasts  of  the  plough  are  not  in 
many  cases  liable  to  distress.     See  tit.  Distress. 

GAINERY,  Fr.  Gaignerie.'}  Tillage,  or  the  profit  arising 
from  it,  or  of  the  beasts  employed  therein.  Stat,  Westm,  1. 
cc.  l6,  !?• 

GALEA.  A  galley,  or  swift  sailing  ship.  Hoved.p.  682. 692. 

GALLETI.  Acccnrdine  to  Somner  were  viri  Galeati;  but 
Knighton  says  they  were  Welchmen. 

GALLIGASKINS.  Wide  hose  or  breeches  having  their 
name  from  their  use  by  the  Gascoigns.     Diet. 

GALLI-HALFPENCE.  A  tod  of  coin  which,  with  sus~ 
kins  and  doitkins,  were  forbidden  by  the  stat.  3  H.  5.  c.  1.  It 
is  said  they  were  brought  into  this  kingdom  by  the  Genoese 
merchants,  who,  trading  hither  in  galleys,  lived  commonly  in  a 
lane  near  Tower-street,  and  were  called  galley 'tnen,  landing 
their  goods  at  Galley-key,  and  traded  with  their  own  small  silver 
coin  termed  £fa/2^  halfpence.  Stow's  Survey,  137-  See  tit.  Coin. 

GALLlMAW^Ri.  A  meal  of  coarse  victuals  given  to 
galley  slaves.     Diet. 

GALLIVOLATIUM  (from  gallns,  a  cock).  A  cock-shoot 
or  oock-glade.    Did. 


GALOCHES,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  shoe,  worn  by  the  Gtuk 
in  dirty  weather;  mentioned  in  the  stat.  14  and  15  H. 8. 

e.g. 

GAMBA,  GAMBERIA,  GAMBRIA,  Fr.  jambiere.']  MiU- 
tary  boots  or  defence  for  the  legs.     Diet. 

GAMBE  YSON,  gambezonum.']  A  horseman's  coat  used  in 
war,  which  covered  the  legs :  or  rather  a  quilted  coat,  cento, 
vestimentum  ex  coactili  land  confedum,  to  put  under  the  armour, 
to  make  it  sit  easy.     Fleta,  lib.  1 .  c  24. 

GAME,  aucupia,  from  auceps,  aucujns^  i.  e.  avutm  captioJ] 
Birds  or  prey  got  by  fowling  and  hunting. 

Thr  GAME-LAWS  are  a  system  of  positive  regulations 
introduced  and  confirmed  by  statute. 

These  laws  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion ;  tb^ 
have  been  stiled  even  from  the  bench  (see  1  Term  Rep.  49)} 
an  oppressive  remnant  of  the  ancient  arbitrary  forest  lawi^ 
under  which,  in  darker  ages,  the  killing  one  of  the  king's  deer 
was  equally  penal  with  murdering  one  of  his  subjects.  See 
this  Diet.  tit.  Forest,  and  4  Comm.  c.  33.  II.  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  object  of  them  has  been  well  defined  to  be,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  several  species  of  those  animals  which  would 
soon  be  extirpated  by  a  general  liberty :  and  the  prevention  of 
idleness  and  dissipation  in  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  othen  of 
lower  rank.    2  Comm.  41 1.  6.  2.  c.  27, 

The  game  laws  have  been  materially  altered  by  the  1  and 
2  W.  4.  c.  32.  which  has  repealed  all  the  former  statutes  on 
the  subject,  abolished  the  system  of  qualification,  allowed  the 
sale  of  game,  and  introduced  other  new  provisions.  The  dfect 
of  this  act,  and  of  the  9  G.  4.  c.  69-  against  night  poaching, 
may  be  stated  under  the  following  headi: — 

I.  What  shall  be  deemed  Game,  and  when  it  may 

be  taken. 
II.  Of  the  Right  to  kill  Game. 

III.  Of  the  Penalties  for  unlawfully  kilUng  Game. 

IV.  Of  the  Certificate. 
V.  Of  Gamekeepers. 

VI.  Of  buying  and  selling  Game. 
VII.  Of  Trespasses  under  the  Ad. 
VIII.  Of  Poaching  by  Night. 

I.  What  shall  be  deemed  Game,  and  when  it  may  be  taken.^ 
By  §  2.  of  the  new  act  (1  and  2  W.  4.  c.  32.^  the  woid  "  game  " 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  indude  hares,  pheasants, 
partridges,  grouse,  heath  or  moor  game^  black  game,  and  buttards. 
And  the  words  ''  lord  of  a  manor,"  &c.  sha]l,  throughout  the 
act,  be  deemed  to  include  a  lady  of  the  same,  respectively. 

By  §  3.  if  any  person  shall  kill  or  take  any  game,  or  use  tnj 
dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine  or  instrument  for  that  purpose^ 
on  a  Sunday  or  Christmas-day,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before 
two  justices,  forfeit  for  every  such  ofience  not  exceeding  5L 
together  with  costs.  And  if  any  person  shall  kill  or  take  $nj 
partridge,  between  the  1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  October 
in  any  year,  or  any  black  game  (except  in  the  county  of 
Somerset  or  Devon,  or  in  the  New  Forest,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton),  between  the  10th  of  December  in  any  jeai;, 
and  the  20th  of  August  in  the  succeeding  year,  or  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  or  Devon,  or  in  the  New  Forest  aforesaid, 
between  the  10th  of  December  in  any  year,  and  the  Istof 
September  in  the  succeeding  year;  or  any  grouse,  commonly 
called  red  game,  between  the  10th  of  December  in  any  year 
and  the  12th  of  August  in  the  succeeding  year,  or  any  bustard 
between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  1st  of  September  in  any 
year ;  every  such  person  shall,  on  conviction  of  any  such  offence 
before  jt wo  justices,  forfeit  for  every  head  of  game  so  killed  or 
taken  not  exceeding  1/.,  together  with  costs. 

And  if  any  person,  with  intent  to  destroy  or  injure  any 
game,  shall  put,  or  cause  to  be  put,  any  poison  or  pdsonoui 
ingredients,  on  any  ground,  open  or  enclosed,  where  game 
usually  resort,  or  in  any  highway,  he  shall,  on  conviction 
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before  two  justices,  forfeit  not  exceeding  lOL  together  with 
costs. 

§  4.  If  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  by  the  act>  shall 
buy  or  sell,  or  knowingly  have  in  his  house,  shop,  stall,  pos- 
session, or  control,  any  bird  of  game  after  the  expiration  of 
ten  days  (one  inclusive,  and  the  other  exclusive)  from  the 
respective  days  in  each  year  on  which  it  shall  become  unlawful 
to  kill  or  take  such  birds  of  game ;  or  if  any  person  not  so 
licensed,  shall  buy  or  sell  any  bird  of  game  after  the  expiration 
of  such  ten  days ;  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  house,  pos- 
session, or  control,  any  bird  of  game  (except  birds  of  game 
kept  in  a  mew  or  breeding  place)  after  the  expiration  of  forty 
days  (one  inclusive,  and  the  other  exclusive)  from  the  respec- 
tive days  in  each  year,  on  which  it  shall  become  unlawful  to 
kill  or  take  such  birds  of  game  respectively,  every  such  person 
shall,  upon  conviction  before  two  justices,  forfeit  for  every  head 
of  game  so  bought  or  sold,  or  found  in  his  house,  &c.,  not 
exceeding  1/.  together  with  costs. 

§  24.  If  any  person  not  having  the  right  of  killing  game 
upon  any  land,  nor  having  permission  from  the  person  having 
such  right,  shall  take  out  of  the  nest,  or  destroy  in  the  nest 
upon  such  land,  the  eegs  of  any  bird  of  game,  or  of  any  swan, 
wQd  duck,  teal,  or  widgeon,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his 
house,  shop,  possession,  or  control,  any  such  eggs  so  taken; 
every  such  person  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  justices, 
forfeit  for  every  egg  so  taken  or  destroyed,  or  so  found  in  his 
house,  &c.  not  exceeding  5s,  together  with  costs. 

II.  Of  the  Right  to  kill  Game. — The  repeal  of  the  former 
acts  does  away  with  all  qualifications  in  respect  of  estate,  or 
personal  dignity ;  and  every  one  is  now  at  liberty  to  kill  came 
on  bis  own  land,  or  on  that  of  another  person,  with  the  leave 
of  the  person  entitled  to  the  game,  provided  he  takes  out  the 
necessary  certificate  for  that  purpose. 

By  §  5.  nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall  affect  or  alter 
(except  as  therein  mentioned)  any  act  or  acts  in  force,  by 
which  any  person  using  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  killing  any  game  whatever,  or  any 
woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  or  landrail,  or  any  conies,  are  required 
to  have  annual  game  certificates.  And  all  regulations  and 
provisions  contained  in  any  act  or  acts  relative  to  game  certifi- 
cates, so  far  as  they  relate  to  gamekeepers  of  manors,  and  to 
the  amount  of  duty  for  game  certificates  to  be  charged  upon 
or  in  respect  of  gamekeepers  of  manors,  in  the  cases  specified 
in  such  act  or  acts,  shall  extend  to  gamekeepers  of  lands 
appointed  under  the  new  act. 

By  §  6.  every  person  who  shall  have  obtained  an  annual 
game  certificate  (see  stat.  post,  IV.)  is  authorised  to  kill  and 
take  game;  subject,  however,  to  any  action,  or  such  other  pro- 
ceedings as  are  afterwards  specified  in  the  act,  for  any  trespass 
committed  in  search  or  pursuit  of  it.  But  it  is  provided,  that 
no  certificate,  on  which  a  less  duty  than  3/.  13^.  6d.  is  char^- 
able  under  the  acts  relating  to  game  certificates,  shall  authorize 
any  gamekeeper  to  kill  or  take  any  game,  or  to  use  any  dog, 

fun,  net,  or  other  engine  or  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
illing  or  taking  it,  except  within  the  limits  included  in  his 
appointment  as  gamekeeper ;  but  that  if  a  gamekeeper  kill  or 
take  any  game,  or  use  any  dog,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
or  taking  it,  beyond  such  limits  as  aforesaid,  he  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  under  the  act,  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  had  no  certificate. 

By  §  7*  in  all  cases  where  any  person  shall  occupy  any  land 
under  any  lease  or  agreement  made  previously  to  the  new  act, 
except  in  the  cases  thereinafter  next  excepted,  the  lessor  or 
landlord  is  to  have  the  right  of  entering  upon  such  land,  or  of 
authorising  any  other  person  having  certificate  to  enter  upon 
such  land,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  takine  the  same 
thereon.  And  no  person  occupying  any  land  under  any  lease 
or  agreement,  either  for  life  or  years,  made  previously  to  the 
act,  is  to  have  the  right  to  kill  or  take  the  game  on  such  land ; 
except  where  the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon  such  land  is 


expressly  granted  or  allowed  to  him  by  such  lease  or  agree* 
ment ;  or  except  where,  upon  the  original  granting  or  renewal 
of  such  lease  or  agreement,  a  fine  or  fines  shall  have  been  taken ; 
or  except  when,  in  the  case  of  a  term  for  years,  such  lease  or 
agreement  shall  have  been  made  for  a  term  exceeding  twenty- 
one  years. 

§  11.  Where  the  lessor  or  landlord  shall  have  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon  any  land,  he  may 
authorise  any  other  person  having  a  certificate  to  enter  thereon 
to  km  it. 

§  12.  Where  the  right  of  killing  the  same  upon  any  land  is 
by  the  act  given  to  the  lessor  or  landlord,  in  exclusion  of  the 
right  of  the  occupier  of  the  land ;  or  where  such  exclusive 
right  has  been  or  shall  be  specially  reserved  by  or  granted  to, 
or  does  or  shall  belone  to  the  lessor,  landlord,  or  any  person 
other  than  such  occupier ;  then,  if  the  occupier  shall  pursue, 
kill,  or  take  any  game  upon  such  land,  or  give  permission  to 
any  other  person  so  to  do,  without  the  authority  of  the  person 
having  the  right  of  killing  it,  such  occupier  is  liable,  upon  con- 
viction before  two  justices,  to  forfeit  for  such  pursuit,  not 
exceeding  2L  ;  and  for  every  head  of  game  so  killed  or  taken^ 
not  exceeding  I/.,  together  with  the  costs. 

§  8.  Nothing  in  the  act  shall  authorize  any  person  seized  or 
holding  any  land  to  kill  the  game,  or  to  permit  any  other 
person  so  to  do,  in  any  case  where  by  deed,  grant,  lease,  or 
written  or  parol  demise  or  contract,  a  right  of  entry  upon  such 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  killinfi;  or  taking  game,  has  been,  or 
shall  be,  reserved,  or  given,  by  any  grantor,  lessor,  landlord, 
or  other  person  ;  nor  shall  anything  in  the  act  defeat  or 
diminish  any  reservation,  exception,  covenant,  or  agreement, 
already  contained  in  any  private  act  of  parliament,  deed,  or 
other  writing,  relating  to  the  game  upon  any  land,  nor  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  any  lord  or  owner  of  any  forest,  chase,  or 
warren,  or  of  any  lord  of  any  manor,  &c.,  or  of  any  steward  of 
the  crown  of  any  manor,  &c,  appertaining  to  his  Majesty. 

By  §  9*  it  is  also  provided,  that  nothing  in  the  act  shaU  alter 
or  afiect  the  prerogative  rights  or  privOeges  of  his  Majesty, 
nor  the  powers  nor  authorities  vested  in  the  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  woods  and  forests  and  land  revenues,  relating  to 
any  of  his  Majesty's  forests ;  nor  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
any  stewards,  gamekeepers,  or  other  officers  of  any  of  his 
Majesty's  forests,  parks,  or  chases,  or  of  any  hundred,  manor, 
or  lordship,  being  part  of  the  possessions  and  land  revenues  of 
the  crown,  nor  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  of  any 
chief  justice  in  eyre ;  or  any  other  of  the  royal  forest  rights. 

§  10.  Nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall  give  any  owner  of 
cattle-gates,  or  rights  of  common  upon  or  over  any  wastes  or 
commons,  any  interest  or  privilege  which  he  was  not  possessed 
of  before  the  act ;  or  authorize  him  to  kill  the  game  found 
on  such  wastes  or  commons;  and  nothing  shaU  defeat  or 
diminish  the  rights  or  privileges  which  any  lord  of  any 
manor,  &c.,  or  any  steward  of  the  crown  of  any  manor,  &c. 
appertaining  to  his  Majesty,  may  before  the  act  have  exercised 
over  such  wastes  or  commons.  And  the  lord  or  steward  of  the 
crown  of  every  manor,  &c.,  shall  have  the  right  to  kill  the 
game  upon  the  wastes  or  commons  within  such  manor,  &c., 
and  to  authorize  any  other  person,  having  a  certificate,  to  enter 
thereon  to  kill  the  game. 

III.  Penalties  for  unlawfully  killing  Game.— -By  §  23.  if  any 
person  shall  kill  or  take  any  game,  or  use  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or 
other  engine  or  instniment,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for 
or  killing  or  taking  game,  such  person  not  being  authorized  so 
to  do  for  want  of  a  game  certificate ;  he  shall,  on  conviction  be- 
fore two  justices,  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  not  exceeding  51, 
Provided,  that  no  person  so  convicted  shall,  by  reason  thereof, 
be  exempted  from  any  penalty  or  liability  under  any  statute  or 
statutes  relating  to  game  certificates  ;  but  that  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  new  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  cumulative  penalty^ 

From  the  wording  of  this  last  section  of  the  new  statute, 
which  does  not  give  a  penalty  for  every  head  of  game  killed. 
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it  would  Eibem,  consistently  with  fonner  decisions^  that  the 
going  in  pursuit  of  game  with  a  dog  and  a  gun  on  the  same 
day  would  only  incur  a  single  penalty,  notwithstanding  several 
birds  or  hares  may  be  killed.  Marriott  v.  Shaw,  1  Com.  275  : 
Reg.  V.  Matthews,  10  Mod.  26:  R.  v.  Lovet,  7  T.  R.  152. 
And  see  Crepps  v.  Durden,  Cowp.  640.  And  though  several 
persons  may  join  in  using  a  greyhound,  or  killing  a  hare,  this 
is  still  but  one  offence ;  for  there  is,  in  reality,  but  one  act 
done  by  all.  Bumard  v.  Gosling,  1  T,  R.251:  R.  v.  Clark, 
Cowp.  6 1 2.  But  where  two  or  more  persons  shoot  or  course 
together,  each  using  a  gun  or  a  dog,  or  where  each  person  sets 
a  snare  for  taking  game,  then  they  will  all  be  liable  to  a 
separate  penalty.  Christ.  Game  Laws,  l6l :  Star,  on  Evid, 
tit.  Game.  So  if  a  man  kill  game  on  several  days,  or  uses  a 
gun  for  that  purpose,  if  it  be  properly  laid  in  the  conviction, 
that  he  on  such  a  day  killed  or  took  game,  or  used  the  dog  or 
gun  for  that  purpose,  and  then  again  that  he  on  another  day 
killed  game  or  used  the  dog  or  sun  for  the  same  purpose  ;  by 
thus  laying  the  acts  of  sporting  severally,  they  constitute 
separate  and  distinct  ofiencesi  and  the  party  will  then  be  liable 
to  two  penalties.     Deacon's  Game  Laws,  14. 

IV.  Of  the  Certtficate.'^As  the  new  act  contains  an  express 
reservation,  that  all  the  provisions  contained  in  any  former 
acts  relating  to  game  certificates  shall  still  continue  in  force, 
and  the  20th  section  also  declares  that  the  penalty  thereby 
imposed  shall  be  cumulative  to  the  penalty  imposed  by  any 
former  statute,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  how  the  law  at 
present  stands  on  this  subject. 

By  52  G.  3,  c.  9^*  the  duties  on  game  certificates  are  placed 
under  the  arrangement  of  the  commissioners  of  the  assessed  taxes; 
and  by  Schedule  L.  a  duty  of  31.  1 3s.  6d.  is  imposed  upon  an 
amnual  certificate,  which  is  required  to  be  taken  out  by  every 
person  who  shall  use  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine^  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  or  killing  any  game  whatsoever,  or  any  wood- 
cock, snipe,  quaO,  or  landrail,  or  any  conies ;  or  who  shall  take 
or  kill  by  any  means  whatsoever,  or  shall  assist  (this  part  of 
the  statute  is  repealed  by  the  subsequent  act  of  54  G.  8.  c.  141 : 
see  post),  in  any  manner  in  the  taking  or  killing,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  any  such  K&me,  or  other  animals  as  aforesaid,  and 
a  duty  also  of  1^  5s.  is  imposed  upon  eamekeepers  who  are 
servants  to  persons  charged  with  the  higher  duty.  But  if  the 
gamekeeper  is  not  a  servant  for  whom  the  duties  on  servants 
are  chargeable,  he  is  then  liable  to  the  duty  of  3l.  I3s.  6d. 

There  are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  these  duties: — 
1st,  the  taking  of  woodcocks  and  snipes  with  nets  or  springes ; 
2d,  the  taking  or  destroying  of  conies  by  the  proprietors  of 
wan'ens,  or  on  any  enclosed  ground  whatever,  or  by  the  tenants 
of  lands,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  direction  or  command. 

By  the  11th  of  the  rules  for  charging  these  duties  which 
are  contained  in  the  schedule  (L.)  to  the  above  act  it  is 
declared,  if  any  person  is  discovered  doing  any  act,  in  re- 
spect whereof  he  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  game  duty,  any 
assessor  or  collector  of  the  parish,  or  any  commissioner  for 
the  county,  or  any  lord  or  gamekeeper  of  the  manor,  or  any 
inspector  or  surveyor  of  taxes  for  the  district,  or  any  person 
duly  assessed  to  the  game  duties,  or  the  owner,  landlord,  lessee, 
or  occupier  of  the  land  in  which  such  person  shall  then  be, 
may  demand  the  production  of  his  certificate;  which  he  is 
bound  to  produce,  and  to  permit  to  be  read,  and  a  copy  of 
it,  or  of  any  part,  to  be  taken.  In  case  no  such  certificate  shall 
be  produced,  the  person  making  the  demand  may  require  the 
other  to  declare  his  christian  and  surname,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  parish  and  place  in  which  he  shall  have  been 
assessed  to  the  duties  granted  by  the  act.  And  if  any  one, 
after  such  demand  made,  shall  wilfully  refuse  to  produce  and 
show  his  certificate,  or  in  default  thereof  to  ffive  his  christian 
and  surname,  &c.,  or  shall  produce  any  fictitious  certificate,  or 
give  any  false  name,  &c.,  he  shall  forfeit  20/.,  to  be  recovered 
and  applied  in  the  manner  thereinafter  directed. 

By  54  G.  3.  c.  141.  it  is  enacted  that  such  of  the  duties. 


provisions,  and  penalties  contained  in  the  schedule  to  die 
52  G.  3.  c.  93.  as  relate  to  persons  aiding  or  assisting,  or  intending 
to  aid  or  assist,  in  the  taking  or  killing  of  any  game,  or  tnj 
woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  landrail,  or  coney,  in  the  manner  tbere^ 
inafter  mentioned,  shall  cease ;  provided  that  the  act  for  aiding 
and  assisting  shall  be  done  in  the  company  or  presence,  and  for 
the  use  of  another  person,  who  shall  have  duly  obtained  t 
certificate,  and  who  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  certificate,  then 
and  there  use  his  own  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine  for 
the  taking  or  killing  of  such  game,  &c.,  and  who  shall  not  act 
therein  by  virtue  of  any  deputation  or  appointment. 

If  an  uncertificated  person  goes  out  with  his  own  dog,  or 
gun,  for  the  purpose  of  sporting,  and,  meeting  with  a  certifi* 
cated  person,  joins  him,  it  would  seem,  from  analogy  to  the 
cases  decided  with  respect  to  the  qualification  under  the  dd 
law,  that  he  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  penalty  for  sporting 
without  a  certificate,  either  under  the  above  provision  d  the 
54  G.  3.  c.  141.,  or  by  reason  of  anything  contained  in  the 
new  act.  See  15  East,  note  (a.) :  l6  East,  50.  per  Lord  £Aeii- 
borotigh:  Molton  v.  Rogers,  4  Esp.  215. 

The  penalty  imposed  on  a  party  for  not  producing  his  ce^ 
tificate,  does  not  attach  by  the  simple  refusal  to  produce  it, 
unless  he  also  refuse  to  give  his  christian  and  surname,  and 
place  of  residence,  and  the  parish  or  place  in  which  he  shall 
have  been  assessed  to  the  duties  on  game  certificates ;  for  the 
default  of  not  producing  the  certificate  is  done  away  with,  if 
the  party,  on  being  required,  communicates  these  further  par- 
ticulars ;  and  a  person  merely  assisting  another  is  not  hound 
either  to  produce  his  certificate  or  to  give  his  name.  Motkmf. 
Rogers,  supra. 

The  demand  need  not  be  on  the  land,  but  must  be  made  id 
immediately  after  the  party  has  left  it  as  to  form  one  trsnsM- 
tion.  The  person  making  the  demand  need  not  show  his  own 
certificate :  the  party  refusing  is  liable  to  the  penalties  d  die 
act  if  the  other  is  really  entitled  to  make  the  demand.  5  C.  4* 
P.  38. 

V.  Q/*  Gamekeepers. —  A  gamekeeper  is  one  who  has  the 
care  of  keeping  and  preserving  the  game,  being  appointed 
thereto  by  a  lora  of  a  manor. 

Gamekeepers  were  first  introduced  by  the  22  and  23  Car.  2. 
c.  25.  and  various  regulations  were  made  respecting  them  hj 
subsequent  statutes ;  the  last  of  which  (9  Anne,  c.  25.  {  1.) 
restricted  the  appointment  to  one  for  each  manor. 

By  1  and  2  1r.  4.  c.  32.  §  13.  any  lord  of  a  manor  or  knd^ 
ship,  or  reputed  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or  any  steward  of 
the  crown  of  any  manor,  lordship,  or  royidty  appertaining  to 
his  Majesty,  by  writing  under  hand  and  seal,  or,  in  case  of  t 
body  corporate,  then  under  the  seal  of  such  body  corporate,  maf 
appoint  one  or  more  person  or  persons  as  a  gamekeeper  or  gam»> 
keepers,  to  preserve  or  kill  the  game  within  such  manor,  &«•, 
for  the  use  of  such  lord  or  steward  thereof ;  and  may  autbonie 
such  gamekeeper  or  gamekeepers,  within  the  said  limits,  to  seiie 
and  take  for  the  use  of  such  lord  or  steward  all  such  dogs,  nets, 
or  other  engines  and  instruments  for  the  killing  or  taking  of 
game,  as  shall  be  used  within  the  said  limits  by  any  person  not 
authorised  to  kill  game  for  want  of  a  certificate. 

§  1 4.  Any  lord  of  a  manor,  &c.  or  any  steward  of  the  crown  of 
any  manor.  Sec,  appertaining  to  his  Majesty,  may  depute  any 
person  whatever,  whether  acting  as  a  eamekeeper  to  any  other 
person  or  not,  or  whether  retained  and  paid  for  as  the  taai^ 
servant  of  any  other  person  or  not,  to  be  a  gamekeeper  for  anj 
such  manor,  &c.,  or  for  such  division  or  district  of  such  manor, 
as  such  lord  or  steward  of  the  crown  shall  think  fit ;  and  may 
authorize  such  person,  as  gamekeeper,  to  kill  game  within  tiv 
same,  for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  who  may  be  specified  in  such  appointment  or  deputa- 
tion ;  and  may  also  give  to  such  person  all  such  powers  and 
authorities  as  may  by  virtue  of  the  act  be  given  to  any  gim^ 
keeper  of  a  manor.  But  no  person  so  appointed  gamekeeper, 
and  empowered  to  kill  game  for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of 
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mny  other  person  so  specified  as  aforesaid,  and  not  killing  any 
game  for  the  use  of  the  lord  or  steward  of  the  crown  of  the 
manor,  &c,  or  for  which  such  deputation  or  appointment 
shall  be  given,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  or  paid  for  as  the  game- 
keeper or  male-servant  of  the  lord  or  steward  making  such  ap- 
pointment or  deputation. 

By  §  15.  every  person  entitled  to  kill  the  game  upon  any 
lands  in  Wales  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  500/.,  whereof  he 
shall  be  seised  in  fee,  or  as  of  freehold,  or  to  which  he  shall 
otherwise  be  beneficially  entitled  in  his  own  right,  if  such 
lands  shall  not  be  within  the  bounds  of  any  manor,  lordship, 
or  royalty,  or  if,  being  within  the  same,  they  shall  have  been 
enfranchised  or  alienated  therefrom,  may  appoint,  by  writing 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  a  gamekeeper  or  gamekeepers  to  pre- 
serve or  kUl  the  game  over  and  upon  such  his  lands,  and  also 
over  and  upon  the  lands  in  Wales  of  any  other  person,  who, 
being  entitled  to  kill  the  game  upon  such  last-mentioned  lands, 
shall  by  licence  in  writing  authorize  him  to  appoint  a  game- 
keeper or  gamekeepers  to  preserve  or  kill  the  game  thereupon, 
such  last-mentioned  lands  not  being  within  the  bounds  of  any 
manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or  having  been  enfranchised  or 
alienated  therefrom.  And  the  person  so  appointing  a  game- 
keeper or  gamekeepers  may  authorize  him  or  them  to  seize 
and  take,  for  the  use  of  the  person  so  appointing,  upon  the 
lands  of  which  he  or  they  shall  be  appointed  gamekeeper  or 
gamekeepers,  all  such  dogs,  nets,  or  other  engines  and  instru- 
ments for  the  taking  or  killing  of  game  as  shall  be  used  upon 
the  said  lands  by  any  person  not  authorized  to  kill  game,  for 
want  of  a  certificate. 

$  16.  No  appointment  or  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper,  by 
virtue  of  the  act,  shall  be  valid,  until  it  shall  be  registered  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  &c.,  wherein  the  manor, 
&C.,  or  the  lands  shall  be  situate,  in  respect  of  which  such 
gamekeeper  shall  have  been  appointed.  And  in  case  the 
appointment  of  any  gamekeeper  shall  expire,  or  be  revoked,  by 
dismissal  or  otherwise,  all  powers  and  authorities  given  to  him 
by  virtue  of  the  act  shall  cease. 

A  gamekeeper  having  a  certificate  on  which  a  less  duty  than 
SL  ISs.  6d,  has  been  paid,  is  not  authorized  to  kill  game  except 
within  the  limits  of  his  appointment     See  §  6.  ante,  II. 

Under  the  former  laws  it  was  held,  that  the  lord  of  a  hun- 
dred or  wapenstake  could  not  grant  a  deputation  to  a  game- 
keeper. Earl  of  AUesbury  v.  Pallesofiy  1  D<mg.  28.  And 
the  same  principle  upon  which  that  case  was  decided,  would 
seem  to  apply  to  any  case  arising  under  the  13th  section  of  the 
new  act;  namely,  that  the  word  "royalty,"  being  used  in  that 
section  after  the  word  manor,  must  mean  a  royalty  of  the 
same  nature  with  a  manor ;  for  if  a  royalty  of  a  higher  nature 
had  been  meant,  the  word  *' royalty"  would  have  been  men- 
tioned before  the  term  ''manor"  in  the  statute.  It  is  said, 
however,  in  Comyns's  Digest  (4  vol.  tit.  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
B.  46.  referring  to  Lutrv.  1506.)  that  a  hundred  with  a  leet 
was  a  royalty  within  the  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  25. 

The  power  of  appointing  a  gamekeeper  cannot  be  conveyed 
by  a  lord  of  the  manor  without  a  conveyance  also  of  the  manor 
itself;  for  such  a  power  is  held  to  be  a  mere  emanation  of, 
and  inseparable  from,  the  manor.  Per  Ld*  Kenyon,  5  T*  R*  20. 
But  under  the  15th  section  of  the  new  act  it  has  been  seen 
that  any  person  entitled  to  kill  the  game  upon  any  lands  in 
Wales  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  500/.  may,  under  certain 
restrictions,  appoint  a  gamekeeper,  as  well  as  the  lord  of  a 
manor.  And  it  seems  also  that  a  devisee  in  trust  of  a  manor 
may  appoint  a  gamekeeper;  though  such  an  appointment 
would  operate  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and 
not  for  the  purposes  of  an  establishment  for  pleasure  to  the 
trustee.     JVM  v.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  7  Ves.jun.  488. 

Although  a  gamekeeper  has,  by  virtue  of  his  deputation 
under  the  13th  section  of  the  new  statute,  power  to  seize  dogs, 
nets,  and  all  other  engines  and  instruments,  which  are  used  for 
the  killing  and  taking  of  game  within  the  manor  by  an  uncer- 
tificated person^  yet  he  has  only  authority  to  do  this  at  the 


time  the  party  is  usinff  them  for  that  ptlipose  (1  WUs.  SiSl 
2  Str,  1098.);  and  before  the  new  statute  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  seize  the  game  itself  in  the  possession  of  the  party. 
7  Taunt  560 :  1  Moore,  290.  But  now,  by  §  36.  of  the  new 
act,  a  gamekeeper  has  authority  to  seize  game  from  tres- 
passers, on  their  not  delivering  it  up  when  demanded  from 
them.  See  post.  When  a  gamekeeper,  however,  makes  a 
seizure  of  a  dog  or  gun,  as  he  does  this  at  the  risk  of  an 
action  of  trespass,  it  would  be  prudent  in  these  cases  to  demand 
the  certificate  of  the  person  using  the  dog  or  gun,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  52  G.  3.  c.  9^*  Schedule  L.  rule  1 1.  (see 
ante),  which  if  the  party  failed  or  refused  to  produce,  he  would 
then  be  liable  to  the  cumulative  penalty  inflicted  by  that  act. 

It  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  however,  whether  a  game- 
keeper can  shoot  the  dog  of  a  mere  trespasser  in  pursuit  of 
game,  notwithstanding  his  authority  to  seize  it  when  used  for 
that  purpose  by  a  person  who  has  no  certificate.  If  he  is  jus- 
tified in  doing  so,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dog  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  hare,  or  other  game,  which  the  dog  was  following, 
unless  it  plainly  appears  that  the  dog  belong  to  an  uncertificated 
person.  For  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  under  the 
former  laws,  where  it  did  not  appear  that  the  owner  of  the 
dog  was  an  unqualified  person,  nor  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  killing  the  dog  to  save  the  hare.  Lord  EUenborougk 
observed — ''The  question  is,  whether  the  plaintiff's  dog  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  death  for  running  after  a  hare  in  an« 
other's  ground.  And  if  there  be  any  precedent  of  that  sort, 
which  outrages  all  reason  or  sense,  it  is  no  authority  to  govern 
other  cases.  The  gamekeeper  had  no  right  to  kill  the  plain- 
tiff's dog  for  following  the  hare."     1 1  East,  568. 

It  was  held  in  one  case  under  the  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  25* 
that  a  gamekeeper  could  not  seize  hounds  in  the  manor,  as 
these  dogs  were  not  specified  by  name  among  those  prohibited 
by  that  statute.  Grant  v.  Hutton,  1  B.  S^  A.  134.  But  the 
13th  section  gives  a  power  of  seizing  all  dogs,  indiscriminately, 
which  are  used  within  the  limits  of  the  manor  by  any  uncer- 
tificated person. 

The  new  statute,  we  have  seen,  confines  the  power  of  a 
gamekeeper  to  kill  game  within  the  limits  of  the  manor  for 
which  he  is  appointed  gamekeeper ;  and  the  6th  section  (see 
ante)  expressly  provides,  if  he  kill  or  take  game,  or  use  a  dog 
or  gun  for  that  purpose,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  manor,  he  may 
then  be  proceeded  against  as  any  other  person  who  has  no 
certificate.  But  one  gamekeeper  cannot  seize  the  dog  of  an- 
other gamekeeper  for  merely  trespassLog  out  of  his  proper 
manor  (2  Wils.  387.)  ;  for  the  dogs  are  generally  not  the 
keeper's,  but  those  of  his  master ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  statute,  that  the  property  of  a  lord  of  a 
manor  should  be  put  in  the  power  of  his  gamekeeper  to  forfeit 
it  whenever  he  might  please  to  exceed  his  authority  under  the 
deputation. 

If  a  gamekeeper  is  guilty  of  disobedience,  or  other  mis- 
behaviour, he  may  be  discharged  without  any  notice,  unless 
there  has  been  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary.  Moore, 
8,  9.  In  like  manner  his  residence  in  a  house,  which  he  is 
permitted  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  occupy,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  his  employment  as  gamekeeper,  is  lawful  only 
whilst  he  is  retained  in  that  capacity;  and  he  requires  no 
right  of  occupation  as  tenant.     16  East,  33* 

VI.  Of  buying  and  selling  Game. — By  the  old  acts  all  persons, 
whether  qualified  or  not  to  kill  game,  were  prohibited  from 
buying  or  selling  it ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  game  by  a  person  unqualified  in  amount  of  property  was 
made  highly  culpable.  But  now,  by  the  17th  section  of  the 
new  statute,  every  person  who  shall  have  obtained  an  annual 
game  certificate  may  sell  game  to  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in 
it  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  But  no  certificate 
on  which  a  less  duty  than  3/.  13*.  6d.  is  chargeable  under  the 
acts  relating  to  game  certificates,  will  authorize  a  gamekeeper 
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it  would  seem^  consistently  with  fonner  decisions^  that  the 
going  in  pursuit  of  game  with  a  dog  and  a  gun  on  the  same 
day  would  only  incur  a  single  penalty,  notwithstanding  several 
birds  or  hares  may  be  killed.  Marriott  v.  Shaw,  1  Com.  275  : 
Reg.  V.  Matthews,  10  Mod.  26:  R.  v.  Lovet,  7  T.  R.  152. 
And  see  Crepps  v.  Durden,  Cowp.  640.  And  though  several 
persons  may  join  in  using  a  greyhound,  or  killing  a  hare,  this 
is  still  but  one  offence ;  for  there  is,  in  reality,  but  one  act 
done  by  all.  Bumard  v.  Gosling,  1  T.  R.251  :  R.  v.  Clark, 
Cowp,  6 1 2.  But  where  two  or  more  persons  shoot  or  course 
together,  each  using  a  gun  or  a  dog,  or  where  each  person  sets 
a  snare  for  taking  game,  then  they  will  all  be  liable  to  a 
separate  penalty.  Cfirist.  Game  Laws,  l6l  :  Star,  on  Evid. 
tit.  Game.  So  if  a  man  kill  game  on  several  days,  or  uses  a 
gun  for  that  purpose,  if  it  be  properly  laid  in  the  conviction, 
that  he  on  such  a  day  killed  or  took  game,  or  used  the  dog  or 
gun  for  that  purpose,  and  then  again  that  he  on  another  day 
killed  game  or  used  the  dog  or  gun  for  the  same  purpose  ;  by 
thus  laying  the  acts  of  sporting  severally,  they  constitute 
separate  and  distinct  offencesi  and  the  party  will  then  be  liable 
to  two  penalties.     Deacon's  Game  Laws,  14. 

IV.  Of  the  Certificate.'-^As  the  new  act  contains  an  express 
reservation,  that  all  the  provisions  contained  in  any  former 
acts  relating  to  game  certificates  shall  still  continue  in  force, 
and  the  20th  section  also  declares  that  the  penalty  thereby 
imposed  shall  be  cumulative  to  the  penalty  imposed  by  any 
former  statute,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  how  the  law  at 
present  stands  on  this  subject. 

By  52  G.  3.  c  9^*  the  duties  on  game  certificates  are  placed 
under  the  arrangement  of  the  commissioners  of  the  assessed  taxes; 
and  by  Schedule  L.  a  duty  of  31.  1 3s.  6d.  is  imposed  upon  an 
annual  certificate,  which  is  required  to  be  taken  out  by  every 
person  who  shall  use  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  or  killing  any  game  whatsoever,  or  any  wood- 
cock, snipe,  quau,  or  landrail,  or  any  conies ;  or  who  shall  take 
or  kill  by  any  means  whatsoever,  or  shall  assist  ( this  part  of 
the  statute  is  repealed  by  the  subsequent  act  of  54  G.  S.  c,  141 : 
see  post),  in  any  manner  in  the  taking  or  killing,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  any  such  game,  or  other  animals  as  aforesaid,  and 
a  duty  also  of  1/.  5s.  is  imposed  upon  gamekeepers  who  are 
servants  to  persons  charged  with  the  higher  duty.  But  if  the 
gamekeeper  is  not  a  servant  for  whom  the  duties  on  servants 
are  chargeable,  he  is  then  liable  to  the  duty  of  3l.  13s.  6d, 

There  are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  these  duties:^ 
1  St,  the  taking  of  woodcocks  and  snipes  with  nets  or  springes ; 
2d,  the  taking  or  destroying  of  conies  by  the  proprietors  of 
warrens,  or  on  any  enclosed  ground  whatever,  or  by  the  tenants 
of  lands,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  direction  or  command. 

By  the  11th  of  the  rules  for  charging  these  duties  which 
are  contained  in  the  schedule  (L.)  to  the  above  act  it  is 
declared,  if  any  person  is  discovered  doing  any  act,  in  re- 
spect whereof  he  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  game  duty,  any 
assessor  or  collector  of  the  parish,  or  any  commissioner  for 
the  county,  or  any  lord  or  gamekeeper  of  the  manor,  or  any 
inspector  or  surveyor  of  taxes  for  the  district,  or  any  person 
duly  assessed  to  the  game  duties,  or  the  owner,  landlord,  lessee, 
or  occupier  of  the  land  in  which  such  person  shall  then  be, 
may  demand  the  production  of  his  certificate;  which  he  is 
bound  to  produce,  and  to  permit  to  be  read,  and  a  copy  of 
it,  or  of  any  part,  to  be  taken.  In  case  no  such  certificate  shall 
be  produced,  the  person  making  the  demand  may  require  the 
other  to  declare  his  christian  and  surname,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  parish  and  place  in  which  he  shall  have  been 
assessed  to  the  duties  granted  by  the  act.  And  if  any  one, 
after  such  demand  made,  shall  wilfully  refuse  to  produce  and 
show  his  certificate,  or  in  default  thereof  to  five  his  christian 
and  surname,  &c.,  or  shall  produce  any  fictitious  certificate,  or 
give  any  false  name,  &c.,  he  shall  foifeit  20/.,  to  be  recovered 
and  applied  in  the  manner  thereinafter  directed. 

By  54  G.  3.  c.  141.  it  is  enacted  that  such  of  the  duties. 


provisions,  and  penalties  contained  in  the  schedule  to  the 
52  G.  3.  c.  93.  as  relate  to  persons  aiding  or  assisting,  or  intending 
to  aid  or  assist,  in  the  taking  or  killing  of  any  game,  or  any 
woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  landraU,  or  coney,  in  the  manner  Ihere^ 
inafter  mentioned,  shall  cease ;  provided  that  the  act  for  aiding 
and  assisting  shall  be  done  in  the  company  or  presence,  and  for 
the  use  of  another  person,  who  shall  have  duly  obtained  a 
certificate,  and  who  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  certificate,  then 
and  there  use  his  own  dog,  guu,  net,  or  other  engine  for 
the  taking  or  killing  of  such  game,  &c.,  and  who  shall  not  act 
therein  by  virtue  of  any  deputation  or  appointment. 

If  an  uncertificated  person  goes  out  with  his  own  dog,  or 
gun,  for  the  purpose  of  sporting,  and,  meeting  with  a  certifi- 
cated person,  joins  him,  it  would  seem,  from  analogy  to  the 
cases  decided  with  respect  to  the  qualification  under  the  old 
law,  that  he  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  penalty  for  sporting 
without  a  certificate,  either  under  the  above  provision  of  the 
54  G.  3.  c.  141.,  or  by  reason  of  anything  contained  in  the 
new  act.  See  15  East,  note  (a.) :  16  East,  50.  per  Lord  EUen» 
borough:  Molton  v.  Rogers,  4  Esp.  215. 

The  penalty  imposed  on  a  party  for  not  producing  his  cer* 
tificate,  does  not  attach  by  the  simple  refusal  to  produce  it, 
unless  he  also  refuse  to  give  his  christian  and  surname,  and 
place  of  residence,  and  the  parish  or  place  in  which  he  shall 
have  been  assessed  to  the  duties  on  game  certificates ;  for  the 
default  of  not  producing  the  certificate  is  done  away  with,  if 
the  party,  on  being  required,  communicates  these  further  par- 
ticulars ;  and  a  person  merely  assisting  another  is  not  bound 
either  to  produce  his  certificate  or  to  give  his  name.  MoUon  v. 
Rogers,  supra. 

The  demand  need  not  be  on  the  land,  but  must  be  made  so 
immediately  after  the  party  has  left  it  as  to  form  one  transac- 
tion. The  person  making  the  demand  need  not  show  his  own 
certificate :  the  party  refusing  is  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the 
act  if  the  other  is  really  entitled  to  make  the  demand.  5  C  4* 
P.  38. 

V.  O/*  Gamekeepers. —  A  gamekeeper  is  one  who  has  the 
care  of  keeping  and  preserving  the  game,  being  appointed 
thereto  by  a  lord  of  a  manor. 

Gamekeepers  were  first  introduced  by  the  22  and  23  Car.  2. 
c.  25.  and  various  regulations  were  made  respecting  them  by 
subsequent  statutes;  the  last  of  which  (9  Anne,  c.  25.  $  1.) 
restricted  the  appointment  to  one  for  each  manor. 

By  1  and  2  W.  4.  c.  32.  §  13.  any  lord  of  a  manor  or  lord- 
ship, or  reputed  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or  any  steward  of 
the  crown  of  any  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty  appertaining  to 
his  Majesty,  by  writing  under  hand  and  seal,  or,  in  case  of  a 
body  corporate,  then  under  the  seal  of  such  body  corporate,  may 
appoint  one  or  more  person  or  persons  as  a  gamekeeper  or  game- 
keepers, to  preserve  or  kill  the  game  within  such  manor,  &c., 
for  the  use  of  such  lord  or  steward  thereof ;  and  may  authorise 
such  gamekeeper  or  gamekeepers,  within  the  said  limits,  to  mim 
and  take  for  the  use  of  such  lord  or  steward  all  such  dogs,  nets, 
or  other  engines  and  instruments  for  the  killing  or  taking  of 
game,  as  shall  be  used  within  the  said  limits  by  any  person  not 
authorised  to  kill  game  for  want  of  a  certificate. 

§  14.  Any  lord  of  a  manor,  &c.  or  any  steward  of  the  crown  of 
any  manor,  &c.,  appertaining  to  his  Majesty,  may  depute  any 
person  whatever,  whether  acting  as  a  gamekeeper  to  any  other 
person  or  not,  or  whether  retained  and  paid  for  as  the  male- 
servant  of  any  other  person  or  not,  to  be  a  gamekeeper  for  any 
such  manor,  &c.,  or  for  such  division  or  district  of  such  manor, 
as  such  lord  or  steward  of  the  crown  shall  think  fit ;  and  may 
authorize  such  person,  as  gamekeeper,  to  kill  game  within  the 
same,  for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  who  may  be  specified  in  such  appointment  or  deputa- 
tion ;  and  may  also  give  to  such  person  all  such  powers  and 
authorities  as  may  by  virtue  of  the  act  be  given  to  any  gam^ 
keeper  of  a  manor.  But  no  person  so  appointed  gamekeeper, 
and  empowered  to  kill  game  for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of 
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mny  other  person  so  specified  as  aforesaid^  and  not  killing  any 
game  for  the  use  of  the  lord  or  steward  of  the  crown  of  the 
manor,  &c.,  or  for  which  such  deputation  or  appointment 
shall  be  given^  shall  be  deemed  to  be  or  paid  for  as  the  game- 
keeper or  male-servant  of  the  lord  or  steward  making  sudi  ap- 
pointment or  deputation. 

By  §  15.  every  person  entitled  to  kill  the  game  upon  any 
lands  in  Wales  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  500L,  whereof  he 
shall  be  seised  in  fee>  or  as  of  freehold,  or  to  which  he  shall 
otherwise  be  beneficially  entitled  in  his  own  right,  if  such 
lands  shall  not  be  within  the  bounds  of  any  manor,  lordship, 
or  royalty,  or  if,  being  within  the  same,  they  shall  have  been 
enfranchised  or  alienated  therefrom,  may  appoint,  by  writing 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  a  gamekeeper  or  gamekeepers  to  pre- 
serve or  kill  the  game  over  and  upon  such  his  lands,  and  also 
over  and  upon  the  lands  in  Wales  of  any  other  person,  who, 
being  entitled  to  kill  the  game  upon  such  last-mentioned  lands, 
shall  by  licence  in  writing  authorize  him  to  appoint  a  game- 
keeper or  gamekeepers  to  preserve  or  kill  the  game  thereupon, 
such  last-mentioned  lands  not  being  within  the  bounds  of  any 
manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or  having  been  enfranchised  or 
alienated  therefrom.  And  the  person  so  appointing  a  game- 
keeper or  gamekeepers  may  authorize  him  or  them  to  seize 
and  take,  for  the  use  of  the  person  so  appointing,  upon  the 
lands  of  which  he  or  they  shall  be  appointed  gamekeeper  or 
gamekeepers,  all  such  dogs,  nets,  or  other  engines  and  instru- 
ments for  the  taking  or  killing  of  game  as  shall  be  used  upon 
the  said  lands  by  any  person  not  authorized  to  kill  game,  for 
want  of  a  certificate. 

$  l6.  No  appointment  or  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper,  by 
virtue  of  the  act,  shall  be  valid,  until  it  shall  be  registered  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  &c,  wherein  the  manor, 
&C.,  or  the  lands  shall  be  situate,  in  respect  of  which  such 
gamekeeper  shall  have  been  appointed.  And  in  case  the 
appointment  of  any  gamekeeper  shall  expire,  or  be  revoked,  by 
dismissal  or  otherwise,  all  powers  and  authorities  given  to  him 
by  virtue  of  the  act  shall  cease. 

A  gamekeeper  having  a  certificate  on  which  a  less  duty  than 
SL  ISs.  6d.  has  been  paid,  is  not  authorized  to  kill  game  except 
within  the  limits  of  his  appointment.     See  §  6.  ante,  II. 

Under  the  former  laws  it  was  held,  that  the  lord  of  a  hun- 
dred or  wapenstake  could  not  grant  a  deputation  to  a  game- 
keeper. Earl  of  AUeshury  v.  Palieson,  1  Doug.  28.  And 
the  same  principle  upon  which  that  case  was  decided,  would 
seem  to  apply  to  any  case  arising  under  the  13th  section  of  the 
new  act;  namely,  that  the  word  ''royalty,"  being  used  in  that 
section  after  the  word  manor,  must  mean  a  royalty  of  the 
same  nature  with  a  manor ;  for  if  a  royalty  of  a  higher  nature 
had  been  meant,  the  word  •*  royalty"  would  have  been  men- 
tioned before  the  term  ''manor"  in  the  statute.  It  is  said, 
however,  in  Camyns*s  Digest  ^4  vol.  tit.  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
B.  46.  referring  to  Lutrv.  1506.)  that  a  hundred  with  a  leet 
was  a  royalty  within  the  22  and  23  Car,  2.  c.  25. 

The  power  of  appointing  a  gamekeeper  cannot  be  conveyed 
by  a  lord  of  the  manor  without  a  conveyance  also  of  the  manor 
itself ;  for  such  a  power  is  held  to  be  a  mere  emanation  of, 
and  inseparable  from,  the  manor.  Per  Ld.  Kenyon,  5  T»  R.  20. 
But  under  the  15th  section  of  the  new  act  it  has  been  seen 
that  any  person  entitled  to  kill  the  game  upon  any  lands  in 
Wales  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  500/.  may,  under  certain 
restrictions,  appoint  a  gamekeeper,  as  well  as  the  lord  of  a 
manor.  And  it  seems  also  that  a  devisee  in  trust  of  a  manor 
may  appoint  a  gamekeeper;  though  such  an  appointment 
would  operate  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and 
not  for  the  purposes  of  an  establishment  for  pleasure  to  the 
trustee.     WM  v.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury y  7  Ves,jun.  488. 

Although  a  gamekeeper  has,  by  virtue  of  his  deputation 
under  the  13th  section  of  the  new  statute,  power  to  seize  dogs, 
nets,  and  all  other  engines  and  instruments,  which  are  used  for 
the  killing  and  taking  of  game  within  the  manor  by  an  uncer- 
tificated person,  yet  he  has  only  authority  to  do  this  at  the 


time  the  party  is  using  them  for  that  t)tii^p06e  (1  Wils.  Si^t 
2  Str.  1098.);  and  before  the  new  statute  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  seize  the  game  itself  in  the  possession  of  the  party. 
7  Taunt,  560 :  1  Moore,  290.  But  now,  by  §  S6,  of  the  new 
act,  a  gamekeeper  has  authority  to  seize  game  from  tres- 
passers, on  their  not  delivering  it  up  when  demanded  from 
them.  See  post.  When  a  gamekeeper,  however,  makes  a 
seizure  of  a  dog  or  gun,  as  he  does  this  at  the  risk  of  an 
action  of  trespass,  it  would  be  prudent  in  these  cases  to  demand 
the  certificate  of  the  person  using  the  dog  or  gun,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  52  G.  3.  c.  QS.  Schedule  L.  rule  11.  (see 
ante),  which  if  the  party  failed  or  refused  to  produce,  he  would 
then  be  liable  to  the  cumulative  penalty  inflicted  by  that  act. 

It  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  however,  whether  a  game- 
keeper can  shoot  the  dog  of  a  mere  trespasser  in  pursuit  of 
game,  notwithstanding  his  authority  to  seize  it  when  used  for 
that  purpose  by  a  person  who  has  no  certificate.  If  he  is  jus- 
tified in  doing  so,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dog  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  hare,  or  other  game,  which  the  dog  was  following, 
unless  it  plainly  appears  that  the  dog  belong  to  an  uncertificated 
person.  For  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  under  the 
former  laws,  where  it  did  not  appear  that  the  owner  of  the 
dog  was  an  unqualified  person,  nor  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  killing  the  dog  to  save  the  hare.  Lord  Ellenborough 
observed — "The  question  is,  whether  the  plaintiff's  dog  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  death  for  running  after  a  hare  in  an- 
other's ground.  And  if  there  be  any  precedent  of  that  sort, 
which  outrages  all  reason  or  sense,  it  is  no  authority  to  govern 
other  cases.  The  gamekeeper  had  no  right  to  kill  the  plain- 
tiff's dog  for  following  the  hare."     1 1  East,  568. 

It  was  held  in  one  case  under  the  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  25- 
that  a  gamekeeper  could  not  seize  hounds  in  the  manor,  as 
these  dogs  were  not  specified  by  name  among  those  prohibited 
by  that  statute.  Grant  v.  Mutton,  I  B.  Sf  A.  134.  But  the 
13th  section  gives  a  power  of  seizing  all  dogs,  indiscriminately, 
which  are  used  within  the  limits  of  the  manor  by  any  uncer- 
tificated person. 

The  new  statute,  we  have  seen,  confines  the  power  of  a 
gamekeeper  to  kill  game  within  the  limits  of  the  manor  for 
which  he  is  appointed  gamekeeper ;  and  the  6th  section  (see 
ante)  expressly  provides,  if  he  kill  or  take  game,  or  use  a  dog 
or  gun  for  that  purpose,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  manor,  he  may 
then  be  proceeded  against  as  any  other  person  who  has  no 
certificate.  But  one  gamekeeper  cannot  seize  the  dog  of  an- 
other gamekeeper  for  merely  trespassing  out  of  his  proper 
manor  (2  Wils.  387-)  ;  for  the  dogs  are  generally  not  the 
keeper's,  but  those  of  his  master ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  statute,  that  the  property  of  a  lord  of  a 
manor  should  be  put  in  the  power  of  his  gamekeeper  to  forfeit 
it  whenever  he  might  please  to  exceed  his  authority  under  the 
deputation. 

If  a  gamekeeper  is  guilty  of  disobedience,  or  other  mis- 
behaviour, he  may  be  discharged  without  any  notice,  unless 
there  has  been  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary.  Moore, 
8,  9.  In  like  manner  his  residence  in  a  house,  which  he  is 
permitted  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  occupy,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  his  employment  as  gamekeeper,  is  lawful  only 
whilst  he  is  retained  in  that  capacity;  and  he  requires  no 
right  of  occupation  as  tenant.     16  East,  3S* 

VI.  Of  buying  and  selling  Game. — By  the  old  acts  all  persons, 
whether  qualified  or  not  to  kill  game,  were  prohibited  from 
buying  or  selling  it;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  game  by  a  person  unqualified  in  amount  of  property  was 
made  highly  culpable.  But  now,  by  the  17th  section  c«f  the 
new  statute,  every  person  who  shall  have  obtained  an  annual 
game  certificate  may  sell  game  to  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in 
It  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  But  no  certificate 
on  which  a  less  duty  than  Si  \Ss.  6d,  is  chargeable  under  the 
acts  relating  to  game  certificates,  will  authorize  a  gamekeeper 
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to  sell  any  game  except  on  the  account,  and  with  the  written 
authority,  of  the  master  whose  gamekeeper  he  is ;  but  any 
gamekeeper  so  selling  any  game  may  be  proceeded  against  as  if 
he  had  no  certificate. 

By  §  18.  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  every  county,  riding, 
division,  liberty,  franchise,  city,  or  town,  are  directed  to  hold  a 
special  session  in  the  division  or  district  for  which  they  usually 
act,  in  every  year  in  the  month  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  licences  to  deal  in  game;  of  the  holding  of  which 
session  seven  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  each  of  the  justices 
acting  for  such  division  or  district.  The  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices assembled  at  such  session,  or  at  some  adjournment  thereof, 
not  being  less  than  two,  are  authorized  (if  they  think  fit)  to 
grant  to  any  person  being  a  householder,  or  keeper  of  a  shop 
or  stall,  within  such  division  or  district,  and  not  being  an  inn- 
keeper or  victualler,  or  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  nor 
being  the  owner,  guard,  or  driver  of  any  mail  coach,  or  other 
vehicle  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  of  letters,  or  of 
any  stage  coach,  waggon,  van,  or  other  public  conveyance,  nor 
being  a  carrier  or  higgler,  nor  being  in  the  employment  of  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  persons,  a  licence  to  buy  game  at  any 
place  from  any  person  who  may  lawfully  sell  game  by  virtue  of 
the  act,  and  also  to  sell  the  same  only  at  one  house,  shop,  or 
stall  kept  by  him.  But  every  person  while  so  licensed  is 
required  to  affix  to  some  part  of  the  outside  of  the  front  of  his 
house,  shop,  or  stall,  and  to  keep  so  fixed,  a  board  with  his 
christian  name  and  surname,  together  with  the  words, 
**  licensed  to  deal  in  game."  Every  licence  granted  in  any 
year  after  that  in  which  the  act  passed  is  to  continue  in  force 
for  one  year. 

§  19.  Every  person  who  shall  have  obtained  any  licence  to 
deal  in  game  must  annually,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
licence,  obtain  a  certificate  according  to  the  form  annexed  to 
the  act  on  payment  of  the  duty  of  2/.,  which  certificate  will  be 
in  force  for  the  same  period  as  the  licence.  Any  person 
obtaining  a  licence,  and  purchasing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in 
game,  before  he  shall  obtain  a  certificate,  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  20/. 

§  20.  The  collectors  of  the  assessed  taxes  in  every  parish, 
township,  or  place,  wherein  any  person  shall  reside  who  shall 
have  obtained  such  annual  licence  and  certificate,  are  directed, 
in  each  year,  to  make  out  a  list,  to  be  kept  in  their  possession, 
containing  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  every  such  person, 
and  at  all  seasonable  hours  to  produce  such  list  to  any  person 
making  verbal  application  to  inspect  the  same,  on  payment  of  1^. 

§  21.  Persons  being  in  partnership,  and  carrying  on  their 
business  at  one  house,  shop,  or  stall  only,  are  not  obliged  to 
take  out  more  than  one  licence  in  any  one  year  to  authorize 
them  to  deal  in  game,  at  such  house,  shop,  or  stall. 

§  22.  If  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  shall,  during 
the  period  of  such  licence,  be  convicted  of  any  offence  against 
the  act,  such  licence  shall  become  void. 

§  25.  If  any  person  not  having  obtained  a  game  certificate 
(except  such  person  shall  be  licensed  to  deal  in  game  according 
to  the  act),  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  game  to  any  person 
whatsoever ;  or  if  any  person  authorized  to  sell  game  under  the 
act  by  virtue  of  a  game  certificate,  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale, 
any  game  to  any  person,  except  a  person  licensed  to  deal  in 
game  according  to  the  act,  every  such  offender  shall,  on  con- 
viction before  two  justices,  forfeit  for  every  head  of  game  so 
sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  not  exceeding  2L,  together  with  costs. 

§  26.  Any  innkeeper  or  tavemkeeper  may,  without  any  such 
licence  for  dealing  in  game,  sell  game  for  consumption  in  his 
own  house,  such  game  having  been  procured  from  some 
person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  by  virtue  of  the  act,  and  not 
otherwise. 

By  $  27.  if  any  person  not  being  licensed  to  deal  in  game 
shall  buy  any  game  from  any  one,  except  from  a  person 
licensed  to  deal  in  game,  or  bondjide  from  a  person  affixing  to 
the  outside  of  the  front  of  his  house,  shop,  or  stall,  a  b^rd 
pnrporting  to  be  the  board  of  a  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game; 


every  such  offender  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  justices, 
forfeit  for  every  head  of  game  so  bought  not  exceeding  5/., 
together  with  costs. 

By  §  28.  if  any  person,  being  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  shall 
buy  or  obtain  any  game  from  any  person  not  authorized  to  sell 
game  for  want  of  a  game  certificate,  or  for  want  of  a  licence 
to  deal  in  game ;  or  if  any  person  being  so  licensed  shall  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale,  any  game  at  his  house,  shop,  or  stall,  without 
such  board  as  aforesaid  being  affixed  to  the  outside  of  the  front 
of  such  house,  &c.  at  the  time  of  such  selling,  &c. ;  or  shall 
affix,  or  cause  to  be  affixed,  such  board  to  more  than  one  house, 
&c. ;  or  shall  sell  any  game  at  any  place  other  than  his  house, 
&c.  where  such  board  shall  have  been  affixed ;  or  if  any  person 
not  licensed  shall  pretend,  by  affixing  such  board  as  aforesaid, 
or  by  exhibiting  any  certificate,  or  by  any  other  device,  to  be  a 
person  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  every  such  offender,  on  con- 
viction before  two  justices,  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  lOL, 
together  with  costs. 

§  29.  The  buying  and  selling  of  game  by  any  person  em- 
ployed by  a  licensed  dealer,  and  acting  in  the  usual  course  of 
his  employment,  and  upon  the  premises  where  such  dealing  is 
carried  on,  shall  be  a  lawful  buying  and  selling,  in  every  case 
where  the  same  would  have  been  lawful  if  transacted  by  such 
licensed  dealer  himself.  And  nothing  in  the  act  shall  prevent 
any  licensed  dealer  from  seUing  game  sent  to  him  to  be  sold  on 
account  of  any  other  licensed  d^er. 

VII.  Of  Trespasses  under  the  Act. — By  §  30.  if  any  person 
shall  commit  any  trespass  by  entering,  or  being  in  the  daytime  on 
any  land  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  land- 
raiht,  or  conies,  he  may  be  summarily  convicted  before  a  justice 
in  the  penalty  of  2/.,  together  with  costs ;  and  where  the  tres- 
passers amount  to  five  in  number,  they  may  be  each  fined  5L 

The  words  ''enter  and  be"  in  the  above  section  constitute  only 
one  offence.  The  place  may  be  described  as  *'  certain  land," 
without  giving  it  a  name,  and  setting  it  out  by  abuttals. 
2  2).  P.  C.  173. 

§  31.  Where  any  person  shall  be  found  on  any  land,  or  upon 
any  of  his  Majesty's  forests,  parks,  chases,  or  warrens,  in  the 
daytime,  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  woodcocks,  &c.,  persons  having 
the  rieht  of  killing  the  game  upon  such  land,  or  the  occupier 
thereof,  or  any  gamekeeper  or  servant  of  either  of  them,  or 
any  person  authorized  by  either  of  them,  or  for  the  warden  or 
other  officer  of  such  forest,  may  require  the  party  ao  found  to 
quit  the  land,  and  also  to  tell  his  christian  and  surname,  and 
abode.  In  case  such  party  refuses  to  tell  his  name  or  abode,  or 
wilfully  continues  or  returns  upon  the  land,  he  may  be  appre- 
hended by  the  person  making  the  requisition,  and  conveyed 
before  a  justice,  and  on  conviction  (and  whether  apprehended 
or  not)  fined  5l,  and  costs.  No  party  apprehended  is  to  be 
detain^  more  than  twelve  hours  before  he  is  brought  before  a 
justice,  and  if  he  cannot  be  so  brought  within  that  time  he  is 
to  be  discharged,  but  may  be  proceeded  against  by  summons  or 
warrant. 

§  32.  Where  five  or  more  persons  shall  be  found  on  any  land, 
or  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  forests,  &c.  in  the  daytime  in  pursuit 
of  game,  or  woodcocks,  &c.  any  of  such  persons  being  armed 
with  a  gun,  and  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  by  violence  or 
menace  prevent,  or  endeavour  to  prevent,  any  party  authorized 
as  before  mentioned  from  approaching  them  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  them  to  quit  the  land,  or  tell  their  names,  &c,  every 
person  so  offending,  and  every  person  aiding  or  abetting  such 
offender,  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  justices,  forfeit  not 
exceeding  5L,  together  with  costs,  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalty  incurred  under  the  act. 

§  33.  Persons  trespassing  in  the  daytime  on  any  of  hit 
Majesty's  forests,  ^c.  in  pursuit  of  game,  on  conviction  before  a 
justice,  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  2l,  besides  costs. 

§  34.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act  the  daytime  shall  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sun-rise,  and 
conclude  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after  sun-set. 
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By  $  36.  game  may  be  demanded,  and  if  not  delivered  up, 
taken,  from  persons  trespassing,  whether  by  day  or  night,  upon 
any  land,  or  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  forests,  &c. 

By  §  46.  persons  may  proceed  by  action  to  recover  damages 
for  trespasses  upon  their  lands ;  but  proceeding  under  the  act 
for  any  trespass  shall  be  a  bar  to  an  action  for  the  same 
trespass  brought  by  the  party  instituting  the  proceedings, 

ym.  Of  Poaching  by  Nighi — All  the  statutes  relating  to 
this  o£fence,  with  the  exception  of  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  $30. 
and  the  9  G.  4.  c.  69*  ftre  repealed  by  the  new  game  act. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  30.  any  person  in  the  night- 
time taking  or  killing  any  hare  or  coney  in  any  warren  or 
ground  lawfully  used  for  the  breeding  or  keeping  of  hares  or 
conies,  and  whether  inclosed  or  not,  is  declared  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  with  imprisonment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  which,  under  the  fourth  section,  may  be  added 
hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement. 

By  S  63,  ofienders  may  be  apprehended  without  a  warrant, 
and  taken  before  a  neighbouring  justice. 

By  9  G.  4.  c.  69-  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  person  shall,  by 
night,  unlawfully  take  or  destroy  any  same  or  rabbits  in  any 
land,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  or  by  mght  enter  or  be  in  any 
land,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  with  any  gun,  net,  engine,  or 
other  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroyins  game, 
such  offender  shall,  upon  conviction  before  two  justices,  be 
oommitted  for  the  first  offence  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
oorrection  for  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  there  to  be 
kept  to  hard  labour,  and  shall  find  sureties  by  recognizance, 
or  in  Scotland  by  bond  of  caution,  himself  in  10/L,  and  two 
sureties  in  5L  each,  or  one  surety  in  lOL  for  not  ofiending 
again  for  one  year,  and  in  case  of  not  finding  sureties,  shall  be 
further  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  six  calendar 
months,  unless  such  sureties  are  sooner  found;  and  in  case 
tudi  person  shall  so  offend  a  second  time,  and  be  convicted 
before  two  justices,  he  shall  be  committed  for  not  exceeding  six 
ealendar  months,  and  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  shall  find 
sureties  by  recognisance  or  bond,  himself  in  20/L,  and  two 
sureties  in  1(M.  each,  or  one  surety  in  20/.  for  not  ofiending 
again  for  two  years :  and  in  case  oi  not  finding  such  sureties, 
£r11  be  furtber  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
one  year,  unless  such  sureties  are  sooner  found ;  and  in  case 
sodi  person  shall  so  offend  a  third  time,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
kbour  for  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  in  Scotland,  if  any 
person  shall  so  oflfend  a  first,  second,  or  third  time,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  be  punished  in  like  manner. 

$  2.  Where  any  person  shall  be  found  upon  any  land  com- 
Slitting  any  such  offence  as  before  mentioned,  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  such  land,  or  any  person  having  a  right  or  reputed 
rig^t  of  free  warren  or  free  chase  thereon,  or  the  lord  of  the 
manor  wherein  such  land  may  be  situate,  and  also  any  game- 
keeper or  servant  of  any  of  the  persons  herein  mentioned,  or 
any  person  assisting  such  gamekeeper  or  servant,  may  appre- 
beod  such  ofi^der  upon  such  land,  or  in  case  of  pursuit,  in 
any  other  place  to  which  he  may  have  escaped,  and  deliver  him 
into  the  custody  of  a  peace  officer,  in  order  to  his  being  con- 
veyed before  two  justices;  and  in  case  such  offender  shall 
assault  or  off*er  any  violence  with  any  gun,  or  any  other  offen- 
sive weapon,  towards  any  person  her^y  authorized  to  appre- 
hend him,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  bei^g 
convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  not  exceeding  two 
years ;  and  in  Scotland,  whenever  any  person  shall  so  offend,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  like  manner. 
*  I  3.  Where  any  person  shall  be  charged  on  oath  of  a  credible 
witness,  or  in  Scotland  on  the  application  of  the  procurator 
fiscal  of  court,  before  any  justice,  with  any  offence  punishable 
upon  summary  conviction  by  this  act,  the  justice  may  issue  his 
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warrant  for  apprehending  such  person,  and  bringing  him  before 
two  justices. 

§  4.  The  prosecution  for  every  offence  punishable  upon  sum- 
mary conviction  by  the  act  shall  be  commenced  within  six 
calendar  months ;  and  the  prosecution  of  every  offence  punish- 
able upon  indictment,  or  otherwise  than  upon  summary  con- 
viction, within  twelve  calendar  months  after  the  commission  of 
such  offence. 

§  6.  Gives  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  sessions  to 
persons  thinking  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  summary  conviction. 

§  9-  If  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more  tx^gsther, 
shall  by  ni^ht  unlawfully  enter  or  be  in  any  land,  whether 
open  or  in(£)sed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  game 
or  rabbits,  any  of  such  persons  being  armed  with  any  gun,  or 
other  offensive  weapon,  each  of  such  persons  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  before  the 
justices  of  gaol  deliveiy,  or  of  the  court  of  great  sessions  of  the 
county  or  place  in  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  transported  for  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor 
less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  in  Scot- 
land any  person  so  offending  shaU  be  liable  to  be  punished  in 
like  manner. 

§  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  night  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after 
sunset,  and  to  conclude  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before 
sunrise. 

§13.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act  the  word  ''game"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse, 
heath  or  moor  game,  black  game,  and  bustajnis. 

Under  §  2.  of  the  above  act  a  keeper,  &c  may  apprehend 
poachers,  though  there  are  three  or  more,  and  armed;  for 
though  that  section  only  authorize  an  apprehension  for  offences 
under  §  1,  and  when  there  are  three  or  more  parties  armed 
they  are  punishable  under  §  9 ;  yet  what  is  punishable  under 
the  latter  is  an  offence  under  the  former  section,  though  made 
liable  to  a  heavier  punishment.  Moor.  C.  C.  R.  330.  So  a 
person  authorized  under  the  act  may  apprehend  off*ender8  with- 
out giving  notice  of  his  purpose.    Id.  373. 

Of  pursuing  Game  into  or  over  another  person's  Grounds."-^ 
If  a  man  starts  any  game  within  his  own  grounds,  and  fol- 
lows it  into  another's,  and  kills  it  there,  the  property  remains 
in  himself.  1 1  Mod.  75.  And  this  is  grounded  on  reason  and 
natural  justice :  for  the  property  consists  in  the  possession ; 
which  posseasion  commences  by  the  finding  it  in  his  own  liberty, 
and  is  continued  by  the  immediate  pursuit.  And  so  if  a 
stranger  starts  game  in  one  man's  chase  or  free  warren,  and 
hunts  it  into  another  liberty,  the  property  continues  in  the 
owner  of  the  chase  or  warren,  this  property  arising  from  pri- 
vilege, and  not  being  changed  by  the  act  of  a  mere  stranger. 
Or  if  a  man  starts  game  on  another's  private  grounds  and  fills 
it  there,  the  property  belongs  to  him  in  whose  ground  it  was 
killed,  because  it  was  also  started  there,  the  property  arising 
ratione  soU,  Lord  Raym.  251.  Whereas  if,  after  being  started 
there,  it  is  killed  in  the  grounds  of  a  third  person,  the  property 
belongs  not  to  the  owner  of  the  first  ground,  because  the  property 
is  locfli,  nor  yet  to  the  owner  of  the  second,  because  it  was  not 
started  in  his  soil ;  but  it  vests  in  the  person  who  started  and 
killed  it ;  thoueh  guilty  of  a  treroass  against  both  the  owners. 
Lord  Rawn.  w.  7  Mod.  18.  See  2  Comm.  c.  419,  &ud 
3f r.  Chrtsiian's  note  there ;  in  which  he  observes  that  these 
dbtinctions  never  could  have  existed,  if  the  doctrine  were  true, 
that  all  the  same  was  the  property  of  the  king,  for  in  that  case 
the  maxim  tn  cequali  jure  potior  est  conditio  possidentis,  must 
have  prevailed.    2  Comm.  c.  27.  II.  ad  Jin. 

An  action  was  brought  against  a  person  for  entering  another 

man's  warren ;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  there  was  a  pheasant 

on  Ida  land,  and  his  hawk  pursued  it  into  the  plaintiff^s  ground ; 

it  was  resolved  that  this  doth  not  amount  to  sufficient  justifica- 
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tion,  for  in  this  case  lie  can  only  follow  his  hawk,  and  not  take 
the  game.  Poph.  l62.  Though  it  is  said  to  be  otherwise 
where  the  soil  of  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  warren,  d  Rol. 
Abr,  567. 

If  a  man  in  hunting  starts  a  hare  upon  his  own  ground,  and 
follows  and  kills  it  on  the  ground  of  another,  jet  still  the  hare 
is  his  own,  because  of  the  fresh  suit :  but  if  a  man  starts  a  hare 
upon  another  person's  ground,  and  hunts  it,  and  kills  it  there,  he 
is  subject  to  an  action.     Cro,  Car.  553. 

The  plaintiff's  dog  having  hunted  and  caught  in  the  defend- 
ant's land  a  hare  started  on  the  land  of  another,  the  property 
is  thereby  vested  in  the  plaintiff,  who  may  maintain  trespass 
against  the  defendant  for  afterwards  taking  up  the  hare. 
14,  East,  2^9. 

But  one  who  finds  game  on  his  own  ground  cannot  justify 
pursuing  it  in  the  land  of  another.    7  TautU.  489. 

The  common  law  allows  the  hunting  of  foxes,  and  other 
ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  in  the  ground  of  another  person; 
though  a  man  may  not  dig  and  break  the  ground  to  unearth 
them  without  licence;  if  he  doth,  the  owner  of  the  ground 
may  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  for  it.  2  RoU  558 :  Cro. 
Jac.  321. 

And  a  person  may  justify  a  trespass  in  following  a  fox  with 
hounds  over  the  grounds  of  another,  if  he  do  no  more  than  is 
necessary  to  kill  the  fox ;  because  foxes  are  noxious  animals. 
1  Term  Rep.  334. 

But  in  the  Earl  of  Essex  v.  Capel,  at  Hertford  Assizes,  I8O9, 
Lord  Ellenborough  directed  the  jury  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  if 
they  thought  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  pursued 
the  fox  for  his  own  pleasure  and  amusement,  and  if  they 
thought  the  good  of  the  public  was  not  his  sole  governing 
motive. 

By  §  35.  of  the  1  and  2  fF.  4.  c  32.  persons  in  fresh  pursuit 
of  any  deer,  hare,  or  fox,  with  hounds  or  greyhounds,  on 
another's  land,  are  exempted  from  the  penalties  against  tres- 
passers under  the  act ;  but  they  are  still  liable  to  an  action  of 
trespass. 

For  further  matter  connected  with  this  subject,  see  this  Diet. 
Chase,  Deer,  Fish,  Forest,  Park,  Pigeons,  Swans,  Warren, 
and  other  apposite  titles :  and  for  the  preservation  of  game  in 
Scotland  the  13  G.  3.  c.  54.  and  39  G.  3.  c.  34;  and  tit.  Hunt- 
ini(.     And  see  Deacon  on  the  Game  Laws. 

^GAMING,  or  GAMES  UNLAWFUL,  ktdi  vani.  The 
playing  at  tables,  dice,  cards,  &c 

King  Edward  HI.,  in  the  39thyearof  his  reign,  enjoined  the 
exercise  of  shooting  and  of  artillery,  and  forbad  the  casting  of 
the  bar,  the  hand  and  foot-balls,  cock-fighting,  et  alios  ludos 
vanos ;  but  no  effect  followed  from  it,  till  they  were  some  of 
them  forbidden  by  act  of  parliament.  1 1  Rep.  87*  In  the 
20th  of  Henry  VIII.  proclamation  was  made  against  all  un- 
lawful ^mes,  and  commissions  awarded  into  all  the  counties  of 
England,  for  the  execution  thereof;  so  that  in  all  places, 
tables,  dice,  cards,  and  bowls,  were  taken  and  burnt.  Stow's 
Annals,  527* 

At  length  by  33  H.  8.  c.  9.  the  legislature  interfered ;  and 
justices  of  peace,  and  head  cheers  in  corporations,  are  by  that 
act  impowered  to  enter  houses  suspected  of  unlawful  games ; 
and  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  gamesters,  till  they  give  security 
not  to  play  for  the  future :  also  the  persons  keeping  unlawful 
gaming  houses,  may  be  committed  by  a  justice,  until  they  find 
sureties  not  to  keep  such  houses  ;  who  shall  forfeit  40#.  and  the 
gamesters  6s.  Sd.  a  time :  and  if  the  kine  license  the  keeping 
of  gaming  houses,  it  is  against  law  and  void.  The  same  statute 
also  provides  that  no  artificer,  apprentice,  labourer,  or  servant, 
sAuJl  play  at  any  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards,  bowls,  &c.  out  of 
Christmas  time,  on  pain  of  20s.  for  every  ofience;  and  at 
Christmas,  they  are  to  play  in  their  master's  house  or  presence : 
but  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  having  100/.  per  annum  estate, 
may  license  his  servants  or  family  to  play  within  the  precincts 
of  hii  house  or  garden,  at  cards,  dice,  tables,  or  other  games, 


as  well  among  themselves,  as  others  repairing  thither.  Thii 
act  is  to  be  proclaimed  once  a  quarter,  in  every  mariLCt-tovni,  bj^ 
the  respective  mayors,  &c.,  and  at  every  assizes  and  sessions* 

By  the  I6  Car.  2.  c.  7*  §  2.  if  any  person,  of  what  degree 
soever,  shall  by  fraud,  deceit,  or  unlawful  device,  in  playing 
at  cards,  dice,  tables,  bowls,  cock-fighting,  horse-races,  foot- 
races, or  other  games  or  pastimes,  or  bearing  a  share  in  the 
stakes,  betting,  &c.  win  any  money,  or  valuable  thing,  he  shall 
forfeit  treble  the  value,  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  and  the  other 
to  the  party  grieved,  if  he  shall  sue  within  six  months ;  in  de« 
fault  whereof,  the  last  mentioned  moiety  is  to  go  to  such  other 
person  as  will  prosecute  within  one  year,  £c.  By  §  3.  if 
any  person  shall  play  at  cards,  &c.  other  than  for  ready  money ; 
or  bet,  and  shall  lose  above  100/.  at  one  time  or  meeting,  upon 
tick  (t.  e.  ticket)  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  make  it  good,  but  the 
contract  or  tick  and  security  shall  be  void,  and  the  winner  shall 
forfeit  treble  the  value. 

By  the  9  Anne,  c.  14.  §  1.  all  notes,  bills,  bonds,  judgments, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities,  given  for  money,  won  by  playing 
at  cards,  dice,  tables,  tennis,  bowls,  or  other  games;  or  by 
betting  on  the  sides  of  such  as  play  at  any  of  those  games,  or 
for  repayment  of  any  money  knowingly  lent  for  such  gaming 
or  betting,  shall  be  void ;  and  where  lands  are  granted  by  such 
mortgages  or  securities,  they  shall  go  to  the  next  person  who 
ought  to  have  the  same  as  if  the  grantor  were  actually  dead, 
and  the  grants  had  been  made  to  the  person  so  inritled  after 
the  death  of  the  person  so  incumbering  the  same. 

§  2,  3.  If  any  person  playing  at  cards,  dice,  or  other  game, 
or  betting,  shall  lose  the  value  tf\OU  at  one  time,  to  one  or  more 
persons,  and  shall  pay  the  money,  he  may  recover  the  money  lost 
by  action  of  debt,  within  three  months  afterwards ;  and  if  the 
loser  do  not  sue,  any  other  person  may  do  it,  and  recover  the 
same,  and  treble  the  value  with  costs,  one  moiety  to  the  prose* 
cutor,  and  the  other  to  the  poor:  and  the  person  prosecuted 
shall  answer  upon  oath,  on  preferring  a  bill  to  disceveir  what 
sums  he  had  won. 

§  5.  Persons  by  fraud  or  ill  practice,  in  playing  at  cards, 
dice,  or  by  bearing  a  share  in  the  stakes,  &c.  or  by  betting, 
winning  any  sum  or  valuable  thing  whatever,  or  winning^ 
at  one  sitting,  above  10/.  shall,  being  convicted  thereof  on  in* 
dictment  or  information,  fcnfeit  five  times  the  value  of  the 
sum  or  thing  won ;  and  in  case  of  such  ill  practice,  shall  be 
deemed  infamous  and  suffer  such  corporal  punishment  as  in  case 
of  wilful  perjury ;  the  penalty  to  be  recovered  by  action,  by 
such  person  as  will  sue  for  the  same. 

§  6,  7.  Any  two  or  more  justices  of  peace  may  cause  such 
persons  to  be  brought  before  them  as  they  suspect  to  have  no 
visible  estate,  &c.  to  maintain  them ;  and  if  they  do  not  make  it 
appear  that  the  principal  part  of  their  expences  is  got  by  other 
means  than  gaming,  the  justices  shall  require  securities  for 
their  good  behaviour  for  a  twelvemonth ;  and  in  default  of  su^ 
security,  commit  them  to  prison  until  they  find  it :  and  playing 
or  betting  during  the  time,  to  the  value  of  20^.  shall  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  good  behaviour,  and  a  forfeiture  of  their 
recognisances. 

By  §  8.  if  any  one  assaulted  and  beat,  or  challenge  to  fight, 
any  other  person,  on  account  of  money  won  by  gaming,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  he  should  forfeit  dl  his  goods  and  sul^ 
imprisonment  for  two  years ;  but  this  section  was  repealed  by 
the  9  G.  4.C.  31. 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  above  act,  a  bill  of  exchange,  or 

promissory  note,  given  for  a  gambling  debt,  is  void,  even  in  tlie 

hands  of  a  bond  Jide  holder.    2  Sir.  1 153.    But  a  renewed 

security  given  fbr  such  a  debt  is  valid  in  the  hands  of  a  bond 

Jide  holder.  4  Taunt,  683. 

And  in  an  action  against  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  it  is  no 
defence  that  the  Inll  was  accepted  for  a  gaming  debt,  if  it  was 
indorsed  by  the  cbrawer  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  a  tiiiid 
person,  by  whom  the  action  is  brought;  for  to  allow  this 
defence  would  be  to  protect  the  party  who  had  violated  tlie 
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BGt.  4B.ScA.H2*  Where  a faUl  was  accepted  and  delivered  by 
ihe  drawer  in  censideration  of  a  gambling  debt,  it  is  within  the 
above  statute,  although  not  drawn  for  a  gaming  consideration, 
and  it  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  acceptor.  8  Price,  281. 
The  court  will  not  set  aside  a  judgment  on  the  ground  that 
the  warrant  of  attorney  on  whicn  it  was  entered  was  given  to 
secure  a  gaming  debt,  if  it  appears  that  the  party  makins  the 
^plication  represented  to  the  plaintiff,  before  he  purchased  the 
debt,  that  it  was  a  valid  debt.     1  B.  Sj^  A,  142. 

It  is  observable  that  the  stat.  l6  Car.  2.  declares  that  the 
contract  for  money  lost  at  play,  and  all  securities  given  for 
it,  shall  be  utterly  void ;  but  the  stat.  9  Anne,  confines  itself  to 
the  securities  for  money  won  or  lent  at  play.  Upon  which  it 
has  been  determined  that  though  both  the  security  and  the 
contract  are  void  as  to  money  won  at  play,  only  the  security  is 
void  as  to  money  lent  at  play  ;  and  that  the  contract  remains, 
and  the  lender  may  maintain  his  action  for  it.  2  Burr.  1077 : 
2  Sira.  1249. 

Betting  on  horse-races  is  within  the  general  words  of  the 
9  Anne.  c.  14.  (other  game  whatsoever) :  2  Slra.  1159 :  2  fVils. 
309 :  although  the  race  is  for  a  legal  plate.  2  Blackst.  706. 
And  so  it  would  seem  are  all  wagers  above  lOL  on  horse  races, 
or  jouxneys  to  be  performed  by  horses.  See  4  Burr.  2482 : 
4  r.  12.  1 :  6  r.  iJ.  449:  2  ^.  4- P.  51. 

But  an  action  lies  on  a  wager  on  a  horse  race,  if  neither  of 
the  sums  betted  by  the  parties  amounts  to  10^,  and  the  race 
itself  is  run  for  the  sum  of  50/.  or  upwards.     2  Campb.  488. 

Cricket  also  is  within  the  act.  1  fVUs.  220 :  2  N.  ^  M.  428. 

So  is  a  foot  race ;  and  a  man  running  against  time  is  a  foot 
race ;  but  to  bring  it  within  the  statute,  it  must  appear  that 
the  person  running  was  eneaged  in  such  game,  and  a  wager 
was  laid  on  his  side.     2  WUs.  S6. 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  9  Anne,  c.  14.  the  loser 
cannot  recover  his  goods  or  money  after  three  months,  though 
the  winner  can  show  no  title  to  them  except  what  arises  from 
having  won  them  at  play.    2  New  Rep.  413. 

But  if  money  be  paid  on  a  security  given  for  money  lost  at 
play,  it  may  be  recovered  back;  for  pa3rment  under  a  void 
aecurity  cannot  be  supported ;  nor  does  the  limitation  of  three 
months  (within  which  time  the  loser  of  money  actually  paid 
at  the  time  it  is  lost  must  bring  his  action  to  recover  it  back^ 
extend  to  payments  on  account  of  such  void  securities.    AmbL 

269- 

Money  ftdrhf  won  at  play  cannot  be  recovered  back  in  an 
action  of  debt,  for  money  had  and  received^  not  founded  on  the 
statute.     1  Maule  4*  SeUv.  Rep.  500. 

Where  two  persons  played  at  cards  from  Monday  evening 
to  Tuesday  evening  without  interruption,  except  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  dinner,  and  one  of  them  won  a  balance  of  seventeen 
guineas ;  it  was  held  to  be  one  sitting  under  the  2nd  section 
of  the  above  act     2  B^  Rep.  1226. 

By  2  G.  2.  c.  28.  §  2,  3.  for  better  preventing  excessive  and 
deceitful  gaming ;  the  ace  of  hearts,  faron,  basset,  and  hazard^ 
are  declared  to  be  lotteries  by  cards  or  dice;  and  persons 
setting  up  these  games  are  liable  to  the  penalty  €i  200/.  And 
every  pierson  who  shall  be  an  adventurer,  or  play  cnr  stake  therein, 
founts  50/.  §  4.  The  sale  of  any  house,  plate,  &c,  in  the  way 
of  lottery  by  cards,  &c.  is  adjudged  void  as  to  the  winner,  and 
the  things  to  be  forfeited  to  any  person  that  will  sue  for  the 
mme. 

By  $  9.  where  it  shall  be  proved  before  any  justice  of  peace^ 
that  any  person  hath  used  unlawful  games  contrary  to  stat. 
33  H.  8.  e.  9«  the  justice  may  commit  such  offender  to  prison^ 
fill  he  cuter  into  a  recognisance  that  he  shall  not  from  thence- 
forth, lit  any  time  to  come,  play  at  any  unlawful  game. 

hy  I2f  G.  2.  c.  19.  the  game  of  passa^,  and  aU  other  games 
with  one  or  more  dice,  or  any  thing  in  that  nature,  having 
figures  or  numbers  thereon,  (back-gammon  and  games  now 
pbyed  with  those  tables  oi^y  excepted)  shall  be  deemed  oames 
or  btteriei  by  dke^  within  the  itat.  12  G.  2.  c.  28.    And  such 
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as  keep  any  office  or  table  for  the  said  game,  &c.,  or  play 
thereat,  are  subject  to  the  penalties  in  that  act. 

The  stat.  27  G.  3.  c.  1.  which  took  away  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates  over  offences  concemins  the  lottery, 
only  extended  to  siale  lotteries,  and  does  not  repeal  their  power 
over  games  of  chance,  or  lotteries  prohibited  by  12  G.  2.  c.  28. 
5  T.  Rep.  3SSy 

.By  18  G.  2.  c.  34.  §  1.  keeping  any  house  or  place  for,  or 
playing  at  the  game  of  roulet,  otherwise  roly-poly,  or  any  other 
same  with  cards,  or  dice>  already  prolubited,  incurs  the  penalties 
u  12  G.  2.  c.  28. 

By  §  4.  the  persons  who  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  in^ 
formations  on  the  statutes  against  gaming,  may  summon  wit^ 
nesses,  who,  on  refusing  to  appear  and  give  evidence,  shall 
forfeit  50/.  $  7*  No  privilege  of  parliament  shall  be  allowed 
on  prosecution  for  keeping  a  gaming  house. 

By  §  8.  persons  losing  or  winning  10/.  at  one  time,  or 
20/.  in  twenty -four  hours,  may  be  indicted  and  fined  five  timee 
the  value,  to  be  paid  to  the  poor. 

If  a  defendant  be  convicted  on  this  last  section  (on  indict- 
ment as  thereby  required),  the  court  cannot  set  the  fine,  but 
an  action  must  be  brought  on  the  judsment  to  recover  the 
penalty.    2  Stra.  1048 :  and  see  1  Starkte,  359 :  6  2\  R.  265. 

By  $  1 1 .  horse  races  for  a  plate  or  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  50/.  are  declared  lawfuL 

The  true  constniction  of  the  9  Anne,  3.  c.  14.  §  3.,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  18  G.  2.  c.  34.,  is,  that  persons  who  lose  their  money 
at  play  are  the  only  persons  entitled  under  it  to  file  a  bill  for  a 
discovery,  and  not  a  mere  common  informer,  in  aid  of  a  qui 
tarn  action.  13  Price,  376.  and  1  Mac.  Clel  ^  Y.  185.  over- 
ruling 3  Anttr.  843. 

By  5  Geo.  4.  c.  83.  §  2.  persons  playing  or  betting  in  any 
street^  road,  &c.,  or  open  and  public  place,  at  or  with  any  table 
or  instrument  of  gaming,  at  any  game,  or  pretended  game,  of 
chance,  are  punishable  summarily  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

From  the  above  statutes,  and  the  several  determinations  in 
the  books,  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  common  law,  the  playing 
at  cards,  dice,  &c.,  when  practised  innocently,  and  as  a  recrea- 
tion, was  not  unlawful.  2  Veni.  175.  But  common  gaming 
houses  were  always  considered  as  nuisances  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  75.  §  6 ;  and  as  the  practice  was 
found  to  encourage  idleness  and  debauchery,  the  33  H.  8.  c.  9* 
was  passed  to  restrain  it  among  the  inferior  sort  of  people. 
And  on  this  statute  No^  had  a  writ  to  remove  bowling  alleys 
as  common  nuisances.  3  Xe6.  465.  Gentlemen  were,  how- 
ever, stiU  left  free  to  pursue  their  pleasure  in  this  way,  until 
the  stat.  16  Car.  2.  c.  1.,  the  preamble  of  which  states  the 
inconveniences  to  be  remedied  as  arising  from  the  immoderate 
use  of  gaming.  The  provisions  of  this  statute,  however,  were 
soon  found  to  be  insufficient;  and  the  stat.  9  Ann.  c.  14.  was 
made  for  the  more  effectually  suppressing  this  pernicious  vice. 
The  subsequent  statutes,  already  enumerated  above,  super- 
added further  penalties  to  restrain  this  fashionable  crime; 
which  may  show,  says  Blackstone,  that  our  laws  agtunst 
gaming  are  not  so  deficient  as  ourselves  and  our  magistrates 
in  putting  those  laws  in  execution.     4  Comm.  173. 

The  statutes  against  gaming  have  rendered  it  now  less  fre- 
quently necessary  to  resort  to  courts  of  equity,  which  appear 
to  have  often  interposed,  prior  to  the  stat.  16  Car.,  for  th\e 
purpose  of  restraining  the  winner  from  proceeding  at  law 
iUBiainst  the  loser  upon  the  security  which  he  had  obtained  for 
the  money  won.  See  14  Fin.  Abr.  S.pLl.c.  3:  2  Eq.  Ahr. 
184 :  Chanc.  Rep.  47. 

For  further  matter  relative  to  gaming,  see  tits.  Lottery, 
Nuisance,  Wager. 

GAMING  HOUSES.  Independently  €i  their  beinff  pro- 
hibited  by  the  statute  of  33  Hen.  8.  c.  9.  §  11.  it  is  defirly 
amed  that  all  common  gaming  houses  are  nuisances  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  being  detrimental  to  the  public,  as  they  promote 
and  other  corrupt  practices^  and  entice  numbers  ci 
4g2 
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persons  to  idleness^  whose  time  miffht  be  otherwise  employed 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  1  aarvk.  c.  75.  §  6 :  10  Mod. 
836. 

But  if  the  guests  in  an  inn  or  tavern  call  for  a  pair  of  dice 
or  tables,  and  for  their  recreation  play  with  them,  or  if  any 
neighbours  play  at  bowls  for  their  recreation,  or  the  like,  these 
are  not  within  the  statute,  if  the  house  be  not  kept  for  gaming, 
nor  the  gaming  be  for  lucre  or  gain.     DiUL  c.  4o. 

The  keeping  of  a  cock-pit  is  an  indictable  ofience  at  common 
law ;  and  as  a  cock-pit  is  also  considered  as  a  gaming  house^ 
within  the  33  Hen.  8.  c.  9*  §  Hv  which  imposes  a  penalty  of 
■40s.  a  day  upon  such  houses,  the  court  will,  on  a  conviction  at 
common  law,  measure  the  fine  on  the  defendant,  by  inflicting 
a  fine  of  40#.  for  each  day,  according  to  the  number  of  days 
the  cock-pit  was  kept  open.    3  Keb.  510:1  Hawk.  c.  9^.  §  29* 

So  an  indictment,  alleging  that  the  defendant  did,  for  his 
-lucre,  cause  and  procure  certain  persons  of  ill  name  to  frequent 
his  house,  and  permitted  them  to  remain  there  fighting  of 
cocks,  boxing,  playing  at  cudgels,  and  misbehaving  themsdves^ 
was  held  go^     2  Burr.  1233. 

So  also  an  indictment,  charging  that  the  defendant  kept  a 
common  gaming  house,  and  for  lucre  and  gain  unlawfully 
caused  and  procured  divers  idle  and  evil  disposed  persons  to 
frequent  such  house,  and  come  to  play  together  there  at  a 
game  called  rouge  et  noir,  and  permitted  such  persons  to  remain 
playing  at  the  said  same  for  divers  large  and  excessive  sums 
of  money,  was  held  to  be  good  at  common  law.  I  B.  S^  C* 
272.  And  it  seems  suflScient,  if  the  indictment  for  such  an 
ofience  merely  allege  that  the  defendant  kept  a  common 
saming  house.  PerHolrptfd,  J.  Ibid.  And  see  10  Mod.  336: 
Leach'9  C.  C.  548:  2  Hawk,  c  25.  ^59:  3  B.  ^  C.  502. 

A  fen^e  covert  may  be  indicted  for  keeping  a  common  gaming 
house ;  for  she  may  be  active  in  promoting  gaming,  and  fur- 
nishing the  guests  with  conveniences  for  that  purpose.  5  Bac. 
Abr.  Nuisance  {A.):  10  Mod.  335:  1  Hawk.  c.  92.  §  30. 

By  25  G.  2.  c.  36.  §  5.  (made  perpetual  by  28  G.  2.  c.  29.) 
two  inhabitants  of  any  parish  may  require  the  constable,  in  the 
manner  therein  mentioned,  to  prosecute  any  person  for  keeping 
a  gaming  house.  And  by  58  G.  3.  c.  70.  §  7*  a  copy  of  the 
notice  to  the  constable  is  to  be  served  upon  the  overseer. 

By  42  G.  3.  c.  119*  games  and  lotteries  called  little-goes 
are  declared  public  nuisances ;  and  persons  keeping  a  place  for 
any  such  game,  or  any  such  lottery,  not  authorised  by  law, 
shall  forfeit  500/L,  and  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

By  3  G.  4.  c.  114.  persons  convicted  oi  keeping  a  common 
gaining  house  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard 
Cibour,  in  addition,  or  in  lieu,  of  any  punishment  which  might 
previously  have  been  inflicted. 

GANG  DAYS,  dies  lustraiionis.'}  And  gang  weeks  are 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  king  Athelstan.  S^  Rogation 
Week. 

GAOL  AND  GAOLER. 

GAOLA,  Fr.  geole,  L  e.  caveola,  a  cage  for  birds ;  used 
metaphorically  for  a  prison.^  A  strong  place  or  house  for 
keeping  of  debtors,  &c.,  and  wherein  a  man  is  restrained  of  his 
liberty  to  answer  an  offence  done  against  the  laws. 

By  4  G.  4.  c  64.  (amended  by  5  G.  4.  c.  12.  and  5  G.  4. 
c.  85.)  all  the  former  statutes  for  building,  repairing,  and  regu- 
lating gaols  and  houses  of  correction  in  England  and  WsXes, 
are  repealed,  and  a  variety  of  new  provisions  substituted. 

I.  Of  Erecting  and  Repairing  Gaols,  4^. 
II.  l.Asto  the  Commitment  of'  Offenders:  2.  As  to  the  Re- 
moval of  Prisoners :  3.  As  to  their  Support  and  Emr 
ployment:  4.  As  to  Allowance  to  Prisoners  on  Dis- 
charge. 

III.  Of  Pruon  breaking;  and  see  tit.  Rescue. 

IV.  Of  the  Gaoler,  and  the  Duties  and  Restraints  imposed 

on  him,  with  the  Regulations  to  be  observed  in  Prisons,  \ 


I.  Gaols  are  of  such  universal  conoem  to  the  public,  thit 
none  can  be  erected  by  any  less  authority  than  an  act  of  par- 
liament 2  Inst.  705.  All  priaoos  and  gaols  belong  to  die 
king,  although  the  subject  may  have  the  custody  or  keeping  of 
them.  2  Inst.  100.  589.  It  is  said  that  none  can  daim  t 
prison  as  a  frandiise  unless  they  have  also  a  gaol  ddiveiy ;  tnd 
that  therefore  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  thougli 
they  have  the  custody  of  the  Cratehouse  prison,  yet  as  they 
have  no  gaol  delivery,  must  send  a  calendar  of  the  prisonen  to 
Newgate.     1  Salk.  243 :  7  Mod.  31. 

By  14  Ed.  3.  c.  10.  it  is  enacted,  that  the  sheriffs  shall  have 
the  custody  of  the  gada  as  before,  and  shall  put  in  nnder- 
keepers,  for  whom  they  will  answer.  This  statute  is  confirmed 
by  19H.7.  c.  10. 

Although  divers  lords  of  liberties  have  the  custody  of  pri- 
sons, and  some  in  fee,  yet  the  prison  itself  is  the  king's  pro 
bono  publico:  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  repaired  at  the  commoii 
charee.    2  Inst.  589* 

The  lord  of  a  franchise  is  not  as  such  bound  to  repair  a  giol 
within  it,  but  he  may  be  subject  to  such  a  charge  by  inmiemo- 
rial  usage.     6  Term  Rep.  3J3. 

By  4  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  2.  there  shall  be  one  common  jnol  in 
every  county,  and  at  least  one  house  of  correction.  Where  a 
county  is  divided  into  ridings,  having  distinct  commissionf  cf 
the  peace,  or  disrinct  rates  in  the  nature  of  county  rates,  there 
must  be  a  house  of  correction  for  each  riding.  And  see  5  G.  4. 
c.  12.  and  5  G.  4.  c  85. 

By  §§  45.  and  46.  the  justices  at  sessions,  on  report  or  pre- 
sentment of  two  of  their  number,  of  the  insufficient  dT  any 
prison,  may  contract  for  enlarging,  repairing,  or  rdmilding; 
the  same,  and  purchase  houses,  &c,  for  that  purpose. 

By  §  47>  if  a  prison  becomes  unsafe,  two  justices  may  order 
repairs,  and  report  them  to  the  next  sessions. 

By  §  50.  the  justices  at  sessions  may  remove  the  site  of  tay 
prison  upon  express  presentment  that  the  old  site  was  unfit 
and  inconvenient,  and  alter,  &c.,  courts  of  justice  attached 
thereto. 

By  7  G.  4.  c.  18.  the  justices  are  empowered  t0  sdl  the  sites 
of  ff&ols  which  have  become  unnecessary. 

Dj  7  G.  4.  c.  <>4.  §  15.,  in  indictments  ^r  informations  fiv 
felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  in  respect  to  any  gaol,  house 
of  correction,  &c,  erected  or  maintaioed  at  the  expenoe  of  any 
county,  riding,  or  division,  the  jnigperty  may  be  laid  to  bekng 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countf  ,  riding,  or  division. 

II.  1.  As  to  the  camnuiinent  of  offenders. — Justices  of  peace 
may  not  commit  felons,  and  other  criminals,  to  the  coonten  in 
London,  or  other  prisons,  but  the  common  gaols,  for  l^alty 
they  cannot  imprison  any  where  but  in  the  common  gaoL 
Co.  Lit.  9*  1 19*  Bi^  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  counten 
of  the  sheriffB  of  London,  are  the  common  prisons  for  ofienden 
for  the  breach  of  the  peace,  &c 

By  Stat.  5  H.  4.  c.  10.  it  is  enacted,  **  that  none  shall  he 
imprisoned  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  bat  only  in  the  common 
gaol,  saving  to  lords  and  others,  who  have  gaols,  their  fran- 
chise in  this  case."  This -statute  is  only  declaratory  of  the 
common  law.     2  Inst.  43. 

But  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench  may  commit  to  any  priion 
in  the  kingdom  which  they  shall  think  most  proper,  and  the 
offender  so  committed  or  condemned  to  iinprisonment  cannot 
be  removed  or  bailed  by  any  other  court,  ikfoor,  606.  pL  915: 
1  Sid.  145.     See  stat.  31  C.  2.  c.  2.  §  12. 

By  Stat.  11  and  12  WiU.  3.  c.  10.  all  murderers  and  fieloDi 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol,  and  the  sbni£Ei  shall 
have  the  keeping  of  the  ffaol. 

All  the  prisons  in  the  nngdom  are  the  king's  prisons.  Thos 
it  was  determined  that  the  house  of  oorxection  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  built  under  stat.  26  G.  3.  c.  55.,  and  adapted  to  the 
solitary  and  separate  confinement  of  felons,  according  to  .the 
directions  of  22  G.  3.  c.  64h  and  other  act^  (wbkh  were  re- 
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Bj  4  G.  4.  c.  6*4.  §  7*  rogues  and  vagabonds  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction,  and  not  to  the  gaoL 
'    Offenders  committed  to  prison  are  to  bear  the  charges  of 
their  conveying  to  gaol ;  or,  on  refusal,  their  goods  shall  be 
sold  for  that  purpose,  by  virtue  of  a  justice  of  peace's  warrant; 
and  if  they  have  no  goods,  a  tax  is  to  be  made  by  constables, 
&c,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  where  the  offenders  were 
s^prehended.     Stat,  3  Jac.  I.  c.  10.     And  by  stat.  27  G.  2. 
c  3.  the  expence  of  conveying  poor  off*enders  to  gaol,  or  the  ^ 
house  of  correction,  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
county,  except  in  Middlesex. 

*    2.  As    to   the    removal  of  prisoners. — ^As  prisoners  ought 
to   be  committed  at  first   to  the   proper    prison,   so  ought 
they  not  to  be  removed  from  thence,  except  in  some  speoal 
cases.     For  which  purpose  it  is  enacted,  by  the  51    C.  2. 
c.  2.  §  9-  "  that  if  any  subject  of  this  realm  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  any  prison,  or  in  custody  of  any  oflScer,  for  any 
criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter,  he  shall  not  be  removed 
into  the  custody  of  any  other ;  unless  it  be  by  a  habeas  corpus, 
or  other  legal  writ;  or  where  the  prisoner  is  delivered  to  the 
constable,  &c.,  to  be  carried  to  some  common  gaol;  or  where 
any  person  is  sent  by  order  of  any  judge  of  assize,  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  any  common  workhouse,  or  house  of  correction; 
or  where  the  prisoner  is  removed  from  one  prison  to  another 
within  the  same  county,  in  order  to  a  trial  or  discharge  by  due 
course  of  law ;  or  in  case  of  sudden  fire  or  infection,  or  other 
necessity ;  upon  pain  that  he  who  makes  out,  siflns,  or  counter- 
signs, or  obeys,  or  executes  such  warrant,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
party  grieved  lOOL  for  the  first  offence,  200/.  for  the  second,  &c" 
But  by  24  G.  3.  sess.  2.  c.  56.  §  12.  a  Judge  of  assize,  or  two 
justices,  may  remove  prisoners  confined  upon  summary  con- 
victions in  the  county  gaol  to  any  house  of  correction  in  the 
same  jurisdiction. 

And  by  4  G.  4.  c.  64.  $  51.  e<  seq.  the  justices  in  session  (or, 
where  the  necessity  is  immediate,  the  visiting  justices)  may 
remove  prisoners  to  some  other  place  of  confinement  within 
their  jurisdiction,  in  case  of  want  of  repair,  &c.,  of  the  house 
of  correction  or  prison,  or  of  any  contagious  disease,  &c. 

3.  As  to  the  support  and  employment  of  prisoners* — For  the 
relief  of  prisoners  in  gaols,  justices  of  peace  in  sessions  have 
power  to  tax  every  parish  in  the  county,  not  exceeding  6s,  Sd. 
per  week,  leviable  by  constable,  and  distributed  by  collectors, 
&c     14  EUz.  c.  5.     See  also  stat.  12  C.  2.  c.  29- 

The  justices  in  general  sessions  may  provide  a  convenient 
stock  of  materiab  for  setting  poor  prisoners  to  work,  to  be  paid 
lor  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  general  county  rate ;  and  may 
pay  and  provide  fit  persons  to  oversee  and  set  such  prisoners 
on  work;  and  make  the  orders  needful  as  to  regulating  the 
accounts,  for  punishing  neelects  and  abuses,  and  for  bestowing 
the  profits  of  their  labour  ror  the  relief  of  the  prisoners.  Stat. 
12  G.  2.  c.  29- 

By  52  G.  3.  c.  160.,  for  enabling  justices  of  the  peace  to 
order  parochial  relief  to  prisoners  for  debt  in  eaols,  not  being 
county  gaols,  one  justice  may  order  parochial  relief  to  poor 
debtors  in  such  gaols,  by  the  overseers  where  the  gaol  in  which 
such  pauper  is  confined  shall  be  situate,  which  shall  be  repaid 
by  the  parish  to  which  such  pauper  belongs.  If  the  pauper 
debtor  bas  no  place  of  settlement  in  England  or  Wales,  the 
allowance  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate. 
-  By  4  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  37.  one  of  the  visiting  justices  may,  with 
^e  consent  of  the  prisoners  committed  for  tnal,  authorise  their 
employment  in  any  work  or  labour.  But  by  5  G.  4.  c.  85. 
§  16.  such  consent  must  be  freely  given,  and  not  extorted,  and 
no  prisoner,  before  conviction,  shall  under  any  pretence  be 
emplc^ed  on  the  tread-wheel. 

By  5  G.  4.  c.  85.  f  17.  prisoners  committed  for  trial,  and 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  shall  be  allowed  sufficient  food 
without  being  obliged  to  work. 
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pealed  by  4  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  I9.),  was  a  legal  prison  for  the  safe  I      By  4  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  38.  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment 

'*  '^   ^  without  being  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  except  such  as  shall 

maintain  themselves,  may  be  ordered  by  two  visiting  jusdces 
to  be  set  to  some  work  or  labour  not  severe ;  and  no  such  pri- 
soner, of  ability  to  earn  or  otherwise  provide  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, shall  have  any  claim  to  be  supported  by  the  county. 

By  5  G.  4.  c.  84.  §  18.  prisoners  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation may,  by  the  written  order  of  one  of  the  visiting 
justices,  be  kept  to  hard  labour  while  they  remain  in  prison. 

4.  As  to  allowance  to  prisoners  on  discharge, — By  4  G.  4. 
c.  64.  §  16.,  prisoners  whose  confinement  has  been  shortened  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  shall, 
on  being  discharged,  together  with  necessary  clothing,  receive 
not  exceeding  20*.  or  less  than  5s,,  where  the  offender  shall  be 
confined  a  year,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  shorter  period. 

§  39.  empowers  the  visiting  justices  to  supply  discharged 
prisoners  with  the  means  of  returning  home,  &c. 

And  by  5  G.  4.  c.  85.  §  22.  discharged  prisoners  are  to  be 
afforded  the  means  of  returning  to  the  places  of  settlement ; 
and  for  that  purpose  two  visiting  justices  may  take  their 
examination  as  to  their  places  of  settlement. 

As  to  the  escape  of  prisoners,  see  post,  III.,  and  tit.  Escape, 
And  as  to  the  punishment  of  such  as  are  refractory,  post,  1  v. 

All  fees  formerly  payable  by  prisoners  are  now  abolished. 
See  tit.  Fees, 


III.  The  offence  of  prison  breaking,  by  the  common  law, 
was  no  less  than  felony;  and  this  whether  the  party  were 
committed  in  a  criminal  or  civil  case,  or  whether  he  were 
actually  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  or  only  in  the  stocks, 
or  in  the  custody  of  any  person  who  had  lawfully  arrested 
him,  or  whether  he  were  in  the  king's  prison,  or  one  belong- 
ibg  to  a  lord,  or  franchise.  2  Inst,  589:  Staundf,  P.  C,  31  : 
Cro.  Car,  210. 

But  by  the  stat.  1  Ed.  2.  stat,  2.  de  Jrangeniibus  prisonam, 
"  None  from  henceforth  that  breaketh  prison  shall  have  judg- 
ment of  life,  or  member,  for  breaking  of  prison  only,  except 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  taken  and  imprisoned  did  require 
such  judgment,  if  he  had  been  convict  thereupon  according 
to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm ;  albeit  in  times  past  it 
hath  been  used  otherwise."  So  that  to  break  prison  and 
escape,  when  one  is  lawfully  committed  for  any  treason  or 
felony,  remains  still  felony,  as  at  the  common  law ;  and  to 
break  prison  (whether  it  be  the  county  gaol,  the  stocks,  or 
other  usual  place  of  security),  when  lawfully  confinal  upon 
any  other  inferior  charge,  is  still  punishable  as  a  high  misde- 
meanor by  fine  and  imprisonment.     4  Comm,  130. 

The  offence  of  breaking  prison  is  but  felony,  whatsoever  the 
crime  were  for  which  the  party  was  committed,  unless  his 
intent  were  to  favour  the  escape  of  others  who  were  commit- 
ted for  treason,  for  that  will  make  him  a  principal  in  the 
treason.    2  Hawk,  P.  C,  c,  1 8. 

Any  place  whatsoever,  wherein  a  person  under  a  lawful 
arrest  for  a  supposed  capital  offence  is  restrained  from  his 
liberty,  whether  in  the  stocks  or  street,  or  in  the  common 
gaol,  or  the  house  of  a  constable,  or  private  person,  or  the 
prison  of  the  ordinary,  is  a  prison  within  the  statute.  2  Inst,  589 : 
Dyer,  99.  pi'  do :  Crom.  38  :  Cro,  Car.  210 :  Hale's  P.  C.  107. 
If  the  imprisonment  be  for  any  offence  made  capital  by  a 
subsequent  statute,  the  breach  of  prison  is  as  much  within  the 
act  of  1  Ed.  2.  stat.  2.  as  if  the  offence  had  always  been  felony; 
but  if  the  offence  for  which  a  man  is  committed  were  but  a 
trespass  at  the  time  when  he  breaks  the  prison,  and  afterwards 
become  felony  by  a  subsequent  matter ;  as  where  one  commit- 
ted for  having  dangerously  wounded  a  man,  who  afterwards 
dies,  breaks  the  prison  before  he  dies,  the  fiction  of  law  (which 
to  many  purposes  makes  the  offence  a  felony  ab  initio)  shall  not 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  prison-breach  also  a  felony, 
which,  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed^  was  but  a  misde- 
meanor.    Hale's  P.  C.  108 :  2  Inst.  591 :  Plowd.  258, 
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It  seems  the  better  opinion^  that  if  the  offence  for  which  | 
the  party  was  committed  be  ia  truth  but  a  trespass^  the  calling 
it  felony  in  the  mittimus,  will  not  make  the  breiJiing  of  the 
gaol  amount  to  felony;  and  that^  on  the  other  side^  if  the 
.  offence  were  in  truth  a  capital  one^  the  calling  it  a  trespass  in 
the  mittimus  will  not  bring  it  within  the  statute;  for  the 
cause  of  imprisonment  is  what  the  statute  regards^  and  that  is 
the  offence,  which  can  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased  by 
a  mistake  in  the  mittimus.  But  for  this>  see  2  Hawk,  P.  C. 
c.  18. 

There  must  be  an  actual  breaking,  for  the  words  Jelonici 
f regit  prisonam,  which  are  necessary  in  every  indictment  for 
this  ofience^  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some  actual  force  or 
violence ;  and  therefore  if  the  prisoner,  without  the  use  of  any 
violent  means,  go  out  of  the  prison  doors,  which  he  finds  open 
by  the  negligence  or  consent  of  the  eaoler,  or  if  he  escape 
through  a  breach  made  by  others  without  his  privity,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  only,  and  not  of  felony.  2  Inst.  589: 
Hale's  P.  C.  108:  Staundf.  P.  C.  31. 

Nor  will  the  breaking  of  prison,  which  is  necessitated  by 
any  accident,  happening  without  any  default  of  the  prisoner, 
as  where  the  prison  is  fired  by  lightning,  or  otherwise,  without 
his  privity,  and  he  breaks  out  to  mwe  his  life,  come  within 
the  statute.  Plowd.  136:  2  Inst.  590:  Hale's  P.  C.  108. 
Nor  is  it  felony  to  break  a  prison,  unless  tbe  prisoner  escape. 
Keilw,  87.  a. 

But  there  need  not  be  any  actual  intent  to  brei^  to  consti- 
tute the  offence.  Where,  therefore,  the  prisoner  escaped  from 
tt  house  of  correction  by  tying  two  ladders  together  and  placing 
them  against  the  wall  of  the  yard,  and  in  making  his  escape 
threw  down  some  of  the  bricks  of  the  wall,  it  was  held  a  suffi- 
cient breaking.    R.  Sf  R.  458.  ^ 

He  that  breaks  prison  may  be  proceeded  against  for  such 
crime  before  he  be  convicted  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is 
committed,  because  the  breach  of  prison  is  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent offence ;  but  the  sheriff's  return  of  a  breach  of  prison 
is  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  arraign  a  man,  without  an  indict- 
ment.   2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  18. 

But  if  he  be  first  indicted  and  acquitted  of  the  principal 
felony,  he  shall  not  be  indicted  for  the  breach  of  prison  after- 
wards ;  for  it  being  dear  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  felony, 
he  is  in  law  as  a  person  never  committed  for  felony,  and  so  lus 
breach  of  prison  is  no  felony.     1  Hale,  612. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  indict  a  man  generally,  for  having 
feloniously  broken  prison ;  but  the  case  must  be  set  forth  spe- 
cially, that  it  may  appear  he  was  lawfully  in  prison,  and  for 
a  capital  offence.     Hale's  P.  C.  lOQ:  2  Inst.  591- 

If  A.  arrests  B.  for  suspicion,  and  carry  him  to  the  common 
gaol,  and  there  deliver  him ;  if  he  breaks  prison  and  be  indicted 
on  it,  there  must  be  the  following  averments  in  the  indictment: 
that  there  was  a  felony  done,  and  that  A.  having  probable 
cause  to  suspect  B.,  had  arrested  and  committed  him,  and  that 
he  broke  the  prison;  all  which  must  be  proved  on  the  trial. 
But  where  a  felon  is  taken  by  capias  and  committed,  and 
breaks  prison,  there  needs  no  such  averment,  &c,  because  all 
appears  by  matter  of  record.  2  Inst.  590:  HaL  HisL  P.  C.  10. 
By  Stat.  59  G.  3.  c.  136.  for  the  better  regulation  erf*  the 
general  Penitentiary  for  convicts  at  Milbonk,  near  Westmin- 
ster, established  by  stat.  56  G.  S.  c.  63.  (see  tit.  Transporta" 
iion),  convicts  breaking  prison  or  escaping,  are  in  like  manner 
punishable  by  three  years'  further  confinement;  as  capital 
felons,  on  a  second  escape ;  and  by  six  months'  confinement  for 
any  attempt  at  escape. 

By  tlie  4  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  43.  any  person  conveying,  or  causbg 
to  be  conveyed,  into  any  prison  to  which  the  act  extends,  any 
mask,  visor«  or  other  disguise,  or  instrument  or  arms,  proper  to 
Cacilitate  the  escape  of  any  prisoner,  and  the  same  delivering, 
or  causing  to  be  delivered,  to  any  prisoner,  or  other  person 
there  for  his  use  without  the  privity  of  the  keeper  of  such 
prison,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  delivcxed  such  visor,  dec.,  with 


intent  to  assist  such  prisoner  to  escape;  and  any  person,  liy 
any  means  whatever,  assisting  any  prisoner  to  escape,  snd 
whether  an  escape  be  actually  made  or  not,  shall  be  guUtj  of 
felony,  and  liable  to  fourteen  years*  transportation. 

The  felony  of  breach  of  prison  was  withm  clergy,  thoudi  the 
offence  for  which  the  party  was  committed  was  excluded  dergy. 

1  HaL  H.  P.  C.  6l2.  And  where  it  is  a  felony  it  is  now 
punishable  under  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c  28.  §  8.  with  trausporta* 
tion  for  seven  years,  &c. 

For  further  matter  relative  to  gaols  and  prisoners,  see  this 
Diet.  tits.  Arrest,  Commitment,  Debtor,  Escape,  ExecutioBt 
False  Imprisonment,  Insolvent,  Marshalsea,  Rescue. 

IV.  A  gaoler  is  the  master  of  a  prison ;  one  that  hath  ^ 
custody  of  the  place  where  prisoners  are  kept.  Sheriffs  must 
make  such  gaolers  for  which  they  will  answer.  But  if  there 
is  a  default  in  the  gaoler,  action  lies  gainst  him  for  an  escape, 
&c  2  Inst.  592.  In  common  cases,  the  sheriff,  or  gaoler,  ia 
chargeable  at  the  discretion  of  the  party ;  though  the  sheriff 
is  most  usually  charged.  He  who  hath  the  custody  d  the 
gaol  wrongfiilly,  or  of  right,  shall  be  charged  with  the  eso^ 
of  prisoners :  and  if  he  that  hath  the  actuid  possession  he  not 
sufficient^    his   superior  ^all    answer.      2   Hawk.   P.  C. : 

2  Inst.  381. 

In  regard  to  the  great  power  gaolers  and  their  officers  htn 
over  their  prisoners,  the  law  watcheth  with  a  jealous  eye  oyct 
their  conduct.    Fost,  331. 

The  common  law  also  subjects  gaden  to  fine  and  impriaon* 
ment,  and  forfeiture  of  their  offices,  for  gron  and  palptUe 
abuses  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  such  as  tufomg  [oi- 
soaers  to  escape,  barbarously  ill-usins  them,  or  the  like.  9  Cs. 
50:  2  Ld.  Raym.  2l6:  2  Bac,  ^6.  030. 

Also  gaolers  are  punishable  by  attachment  for  gross  misbe* 
haviour  or  contempts,  and  for  disobe3rinff  writs  of  habeas  cajms, 
and  not  bringing  up  the  prisoners  on  me  day  prefixed  hj  sodi 
writ.     2  Hawk.  c.  22.  §  31. 

And  if  the  gaoler  keep  the  prisoner  more  strictly  than  he 
ought  of  riffht,  whereof  the  prisoner  dieth,  this  is  felony  in  the 
gaoler  by  the  common  law.  And  this  is  the  cause  that  if  a 
prisoner  die  in  gaol,  the  coroner  oueht  to  sit  upon  him :  snd 
if  the  death  was  owing  to  cruel  and  oppressive  usage  on  the 
part  of  the  gaoler,  or  any  officer  of  his,  it  will  be  deemed 
wilful  murder  in  the  person  guilty  of  such  duress.  3  Inst.9\ : 
Fost.  321,  322.  See  two  parti^ilar  instances  of  crudty  hj 
gaolers  which  were  holden  to  be  murder,  2  Stra.  856. 884: 
jlJ.  Raym.  1578.  But  if  a  criminal  endeavouring  to  break 
the  gaol,  assault  his  gaoler,  he  may  be  lawfully  killed  bj  him 
in  the  affiray.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. :  1  H.  H.  496.  See  tits.  Escofe, 
Homicide,  III. 

If  any  person  assault  a  eaoler,  for  keepins  a  prisoner  in  nfe 
custody,  he  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
Where  a  gaol  is  broken  by  thieves,  the  gaoler  is  answenhle; 
not  if  it  be  broken  by  enemies.     3  Inst.  52. 

It  seems  clearly  agreed,  that  a  gaoler,  by  fufieringvohnitsrf 
escapes,  by  abusing  his  prisoners,  by  extorting  unreasonable 
fees  from  them,  or  by  detaining  them  in  gaol,  after  they  have 
been  legally  discharged,  and  paid  their  just  fees,  forfeits  his 
office ;  for  that  in  the  grant  of  every  office  it  is  implied,  that 
the  grantee  execute  it  ndthfiilly  and  dUigently.  Co.  Ut.  233 : 
9  Co.  5 :  3  Mod.  143. 

It  hath  been  resdved,  that  a  forfeiture  by  a  gaoler  who  hath 
but  a  particular  interest,  as  of  him  who  hath  custody  of  a  gaol 
for  life,  or  years,  does  not  affect  him  in  remainder,  or  rever- 
sion, who  hath  the  inheritance,  but  that  upon  such  forfeiture 
his  title  shall  accrue,  and  not  go  to  the  king.  Popk  U9' 
2  Lev.  71 :  Rmm.  2l6:  3  Lev.  288. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  1.  c  15.  none  shall  purchase  the  office  of 
gaoler,  or  any  other  office  pertaining  to  the  high  sheriff,  under 
pain  of  500^ 
.     By  the  4  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  10.  the  following  rules  axe  enaetsd 
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for  reguhting  the  duties  of  gaolers^  &c.,  and  the  government 
of  every  prison  :— 

1st.  The  keeper  of  every  prison  must  reside  therein;  he 
most  not  be  an  undersheriff  or  bailiff^  or  coneemed  in  any 
occupation  or  trade  whatever ;  nor  is  he^  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  prison,  allowed  to  sell  any  article  to  any  prisoner,  nor  have 
any  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  or  agreement 
for  the  supply  of  the  prison. 

2nd.  A  matron  must  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  female 
prisoners. 

3rd.  The  keeper  must,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  visit 
every  ward,  and  see  every  prisoner^  and  inspect  every  cell,  once 
at  least  in  every  twenty-four  hours ;  and,  in  visiting  the  female 
prisoners,  he  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  matron,  or  by  some 
female  officer  of  the  prison. 

4th.  The  keeper  must  keep  a  regular  journal  of  all  occur- 
rences of  importance  within  the  prison,  which  must  be  laid 
before  the  justices  at  every  quarter- sessions. 

5th.  Due  provision  must  be  made  In  every  prison  for  the 
enforcement  of  hard  labour,  in  cases  where  prisoners  shall  be 
jKntenced  to  it. 

6th.  The  male  and  female  prisoners  must  be  confined  in 
separate  buildings  or  parts  of  the  prison,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
horn  seeine,  conversing,  or  holding  any  intercourse  with  each 
other ;  and  the  prisoners  of  each  sex  must  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes : 

-  First.    Debtors,  and  persons  confined  for  contempt  of  court 
in  civil  process. 

Second.    Prisoners  convicted  of  felony. 

Third,    Prisoners  convicted  of  misdemeanors. 

Fourth.  Prisoners  committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony. 

Fifih.  Prisoners  committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of  mis- 
demeanors, or  lor  want  of  sureties. 

SiJpth.    Vagrants. 

Prisoners  intended  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  for  the 
erown  must  also  be  kept  separate. 

But  the  justices  may  authorise  the  employment  of  any  pri- 
soner in  any  menial  office  within  the  prison,  or  for  the  purpose 
c£  instructing  others.  And  the  keeper  may  confine  a  prisoner 
with  another  class,  if  he  shall  4^m  it  improper  for  him  to 
associate  with  others  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

7th.  Female  prisoners  must  in  all  cases  be  attended  with 
female  officers. 

-  8th.  Every  prisoner  sentenced  to  hard  labour  must,  unless 
prevented  by  sickness,  be  employed  not  exceeding  ten  hours 
VBk  every  day,  except  on  Simdays,  Christmas- day,  and  Good 
Friday.  - 

9th.  Prayers  selected  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  must  be  read  every  morning  by  the  chaplain,  the 
keeper,  or  some  other  person. 

10th.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  pri- 
soners of  both  sexes  in  reading  and  writing. 

11th.  Prisoners  shall  attend  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and 
en  other  days  when  performed. 

12th.  No  prisoner  shall  be  put  in  irons  by  the  keeper  except 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  and  then  not  longer  than  four 
days,  without  an  order  in  writing  from  a  visiting  justice,  spe- 
cifying the  cause.     See  further,  tit.  Fetters, 

13tn.  Every  prisoner  shall  be  allowed  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plain  and  wholesome  food,  to  be  regulated  by  the  justices  in 
session;  and  prisoners  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  shall  be 
allowed  such  diet  as  he  shall  direct. 

14th.  Prisoners  before  trial  who  shall  not  receive  any  allow- 
ance from  the  county,  may  procure  for  themselves,  and  receive 
at  proper  hours,  any  food  or  other  necessaries,  subject  to  a 
strict  examination. 

•   15th.  But  no  prisoner  who  is  confined  under  the  sentence  of 
any  court,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  conviction  before  a  justice, 
diall  receive  any  food  or  necessaries  other  than  the  gaol  allow- 
ance, except  under  special  circumstances. 
'  16th.  Doe  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  admission,  at 


proper  times,  of  persons  with  whom  prisoners  committed  for 
trial  may  desire  to  communicate ;  and  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  made  by  the  justices  at  sessions  for  the  admission  of 
the  friends  of  the  convicted  prisoners. 

17th.  The  surgeon  must  examine  every  prisoner  before  he 
is  passed  into  the  proper  ward ;  and  no  prisoner  shall  be  dis- 
charged if  labouring  under  any  acute  or  dangerous  distemper, 
unless  he  himself  requires  it.  No  prisoner  before  trial  shall  be 
compelled  to  wear  a  prison  dress,  unless  his  clothes  be  deemed 
insufficient,  or  necessary  to  be  preserved  for  the  purposes  of 
justice.  But  no  prisoner,  not  convicted  of  felony,  shall  be 
clothed  in  a  party-coloured  dress. 

18th.  Every  male  prisoner  shall  be  provided  with  a  sepa- 
rate bed,  hammock,  or  cot,  either  in  a  separate  ceil,  or  in  a  cell 
with  not  more  than  two  other  male  prisoners. 

19th.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  wards,  cells,  rooms,  and 
passages,  used  by  the  prisoners,  must  be  scraped  and  lime- 
washed  at  least  once  in  the  year,  and  the  rooms,  passages,  and 
sleeping  cells,  shall  be  cleansed  once  a-week,  or  oitener  if 
requisite. 

20th.  All  prisoners  shall  be  allowed  as  much  air  and  exer- 
cise as  shall  be  deemed  proper  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health. 

21st.  Forbids  the  admission  of  spirituous  liquors  for  the  use 
of  prisoners ;  and  by  §  40.  a  penalty  of  20/.  is  inflicted  on 
persons  carrying  or  attempting  to  carry  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  into  any  prison.  And  any  eaoler  selling,  lending,  or 
giving  away  any  such  liquor,  is  liable  to  forfeit  20/. 

22nd.  No  gaming  shall  be  permitted ;  and  the  keeper  may 
seize  and  destroy  all  cards,  dice,  or  other  instruments  of 
gaming. 

28ra.  No  money  under  the  name  of  garnish  shall  be  taken 
from  any  prisoner,  on  his  entrance  into  the  prison,  under  any 
pretence  whatever. 

24th.  Upon  the  death  of  a  prisoner  notice  shall  be  given  by 
the  keeper  forthwith  to  one  of  the  visiting  justices,  as  well  as  to 
the  coroner  of  the  district,  and  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
deceased  where  practicable. 

By  §  11.  none  of  the  prisoners  can  serve  upon  the  coroner's 
inquest. 

By  §  12.  the  court  of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  may  make 
further  regulations,  with  the  sanction  of  the  two  chief  justices, 
for  the  management  of  the  prisons  in  London ;  and  five  justices 
may  do  the  uke  in  regard  to  those  of  any  county.  Copies 
of  these  rules  must  be  put  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
prison,  and  such  rules  shall  be  binding  upon  the  sheriff,  so  as 
not  to  interfere,  however,  with  his  right  or  duty  to  appoint  or 
remove  any  keeper  of  a  county  gaol. 

By  §  15.  the  chairman  of  the  Michaelmas  quarter-sessions 
shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  copies  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  then  in  force  for  the  government  of  every  prison  in 
the  county,  together  with  plans  of  any  additions  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  prison. 

By  §  24.  a  general  report  is  required  to  be  prepared  at  such 
sessions  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  signed  by  the  chairman, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  laid 
before  parliament.  By  5  G.  4.  c.  85.  §  8.  the  chairman  must 
also  at  the  same  time  transmit  a  correct  statement  of  any 
increase  or  diminution  in  every  such  establishment  of  officers 
and  servants,  or  in  their  respective  salaries  or  emoluments. 

By  §  1 6.  visiting  justices  shall  be  appointed  by  the  sessions, 
and  their  duties  are  prescribed  by  this  and  the  following 
sections. 

By  §  14.  the  gaoler  must  attend  every  quarter-sessions,  and 
make  a  report  in  writing  of  the  actual  state  and  condition  of 
the  prison,  and  of  the  number  of  the  prisoners.  By  §  19.  he 
must  also  make  a  return  at  every  assixes  of  the  persons  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labour.  By  §  20.  he  must,  under  the  penalty 
of  20/.,  on  the  second  day  next  after  the  termination  of  every 
sessions  or  assixes,  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  calendar 
contiuning  the  names,  crimes,  and  sentences  of  every  prisoner 
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to  sell  any  game  except  on  the  account^  and  with  the  written 
authority,  of  the  master  whose  gamekeeper  he  is ;  but  any 
gamekeeper  so  selling  any  game  may  be  proceeded  against  as  if 
he  had  no  certificate. 

By  §  18.  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  every  county,  riding, 
division,  Hberty,  franchise,  city,  or  town,  are  directed  to  hold  a 
special  session  in  the  division  or  district  for  which  they  usually 
act,  in  every  year  in  the  month  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  licences  to  deal  in  game;  of  the  holding  of  which 
session  seven  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  each  of  the  iustices 
acting  for  such  division  or  district.  The  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices assembled  at  such  session,  or  at  some  adjournment  thereof, 
not  being  less  than  two,  are  authorized  (if  they  think  fit)  to 
grant  to  any  person  being  a  householder,  or  keeper  of  a  shop 
or  stall,  within  such  division  or  district,  and  not  being  an  inn- 
keeper or  victualler,  or  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  nor 
being  the  owner,  guard,  or  driver  of  any  mail  coach,  or  other 
vehicle  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  of  letters,  or  of 
any  stage  coach,  waggon,  van,  or  other  public  conveyance,  nor 
beuig  a  carrier  or  higgler,  nor  being  in  the  employment  of  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  persons,  a  licence  to  buy  game  at  any 
place  from  any  person  who  may  lawfully  sell  game  by  virtue  of 
the  act,  and  also  to  sell  the  same  only  at  one  house,  shop,  or 
stall  kept  by  him.  But  every  person  while  so  licensed  is 
required  to  affix  to  some  part  of  the  outside  of  the  front  of  his 
house,  shop,  or  stall,  and  to  keep  so  fixed,  a  board  with  his 
chnstian  name  and  surname,  together  with  the  words, 
"  licensed  to  deal  in  game."  Every  licence  granted  in  any 
year  after  that  in  which  the  act  passed  is  to  continue  in  force 
for  one  year. 

§  19*  Every  person  who  shall  have  obtained  any  licence  to 
deal  in  game  must  annually,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
licence,  obtain  a  certificate  according  to  the  form  annexed  to 
the  act  on  pa3rment  of  the  duty  of  2/.,  which  certificate  will  be 
in  force  for  the  same  period  as  the  licence.  Any  person 
obtaining  a  licence,  and  purchasing,  or  otherwise  dealing  in 
game,  l^ore  he  shall  obtain  a  certificate,  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  20/. 

$  20.  The  collectors  of  the  assessed  taxes  in  every  parish, 
township,  or  place,  wherein  any  person  shall  reside  who  shall 
have  obtained  such  annual  licence  and  certificate,  are  directed, 
in  each  year,  to  make  out  a  list,  to  be  kept  in  their  possession, 
containing  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  every  such  person, 
and  at  afi  seasonable  hours  to  produce  such  list  to  any  person 
making  verbal  application  to  inspect  the  same,  on  payment  of  Is. 

§  21.  Persons  being  in  partnership,  and  carrying  on  their 
business  at  one  house,  shop,  or  stall  only,  are  not  obliged  to 
take  out  more  than  one  licence  in  any  one  year  to  authorize 
them  to  deal  in  game,  at  such  house,  shop,  or  stall. 

§  22.  If  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  shall,  during 
the  period  of  such  licence,  be  convicted  of  any  ofience  against 
the  act,  such  licence  shall  become  void. 

§  25.  If  any  person  not  having  obtained  a  game  certificate 
(except  such  person  shall  be  licensed  to  deal  in  game  according 
to  the  act),  shall  sell,  or  ofier  for  sale,  any  game  to  any  person 
whatsoever ;  or  if  any  person  authorized  to  sell  game  under  the 
act  by  virtue  of  a  game  certificate,  shall  sell,  or  ofier  for  sale, 
any  game  to  any  person,  except  a  person  licensed  to  deal  in 
g^me  according  to  the  act,  every  such  offender  shall,  on  con- 
viction before  two  justices,  forfeit  for  every  head  of  game  so 
sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  not  exceeding  2L,  together  with  costs. 

§  26.  Any  innkeeper  or  tavemkeeper  may,  without  any  such 
licence  for  dealing  in  game,  sell  game  for  consumption  in  his 
own  house,  such  game  having  been  procured  from  some 
person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  by  virtue  of  the  act,  and  not 
otherwise. 

By  §  27.  if  any  person  not  being  licensed  to  deal  in  game 
shall  buy  any  game  from  any  one,  except  from  a  person 
licensed  to  deal  in  game,  or  bondjide  from  a  person  affixing  to 
the  outside  of  the  front  of  his  house,  shop,  or  stall,  a  board 
purporting  to  be  the  board  of  a  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game; 


every  such  offender  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  jusdcei, 
forfeit  for  every  head  of  game  so  bought  not  exceeding  bit 
together  with  costs. 

By  §  28.  if  any  person,  being  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  shall 
buy  or  obtain  any  game  from  any  person  not  authoiued  to  tell 
game  for  want  c^  a  game  certificate,  or  for  want  of  a  licence 
to  deal  in  game ;  or  if  any  person  being  so  licensed  shall  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale,  any  came  at  his  house,  shop,  or  stall,  witboat 
such  board  as  aforesaid  being  affixed  to  the  outside  of  the  front 
of  such  house,  &c.  at  the  time  of  such  selling,  &c. ;  or  shall 
affix,  or  cause  to  be  affixed,  such  board  to  more  than  one  house, 
&c. ;  or  shall  sell  any  game  at  any  place  other  than  his  house, 
&c  where  such  board  shall  have  been  affixed ;  or  if  any  penoa 
not  licensed  shall  pretend,  by  affixing  such  board  as  aforesaid, 
or  by  exhibiting  any  certificate,  or  by  any  other  device,  to  be  a 
person  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  every  such  offender,  on  con- 
viction before  two  justices,  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  lOi!^ 
together  with  costs. 

§  29.  The  buying  and  selling  of  game  by  any  person  em- 
ployed by  a  licensed  dealer,  and  acting  in  the  ususd  course  of 
his  employment,  and  upon  the  premises  where  such  dealing  is 
carried  on,  shall  be  a  lawful  buying  and  selling,  in  everj  case 
where  the  same  would  have  been  lawful  if  transacted  by  sudi 
licensed  dealer  himself.  And  nothing  in  the  act  shall  prevent 
any  licensed  dealer  ^m  selling  game  sent  to  him  to  be  sold  on 
account  of  any  other  licensed  Sealer. 

VII.  Of  Trespasses  under  the  Act. — By  §  SO.  if  any  penoa 
shall  commit  any  trespass  by  entering,  or  being  in  the  daytime  00 
any  land  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  land- 
rails, or  conies,  he  may  be  summarily  convicted  before  a  justice 
in  the  penalty  of  2/.,  together  with  costs ;  and  where  the  tres- 
passers amount  to  five  in  number,  they  may  be  each  fined  U. 

The  words  ''enter  and  be"  in  the  above  section  constitute  only 
one  offence.  The  place  may  be  described  as  "  certain  land," 
without  giving  it  a  name,  and  setting  it  out  by  abuttaLt 
2D.  P.  C.  17s. 

§  31.  Where  any  person  shall  be  found  on  any  land,  or  upon 
any  of  his  Majesty*s  forests,  parks,  chase?,  or  warrens,  in  die 
daytime,  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  woodcocks,  &c,  penons  having 
the  richt  of  killing  the  game  upon  such  land,  or  the  occupier 
thereof,  or  any  gamekeeper  or  servant  of  either  of  them,  or 
any  person  authorixed  by  either  of  them,  or  for  the  warden  or 
other  officer  of  such  forest,  may  require  the  party  so  found  to 
quit  the  land,  and  also  to  teU  his  diristian  and  surname,  and 
abode.  In  case  such  party  refuses  to  tell  his  name  or  abode,  or 
wilfully  continues  or  returns  upon  the  land,  he  may  be  appre- 
hended by  the  person  making  the  requisition,  and  oonv^r^ 
before  a  justice,  and  on  conviction  (and  whether  apprehended 
or  not)  fined  5/.  and  costs.  No  party  apprehended  is  to  he 
detained  more  than  twelve  hours  before  he  is  brought  before  a 
justice,  and  if  he  cannot  be  so  brought  within  that  time  he  if 
to  be  discharged,  but  may  be  proceeded  against  by  summons  or 
warrant. 

§  32.  Where  five  or  more  persons  shall  be  found  on  any  land, 
or  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  forests,  &c  in  the  daytime  in  pursuit 
of  game,  or  woodcocks,  &c.  any  of  such  persons  being  armed 
with  a  gun,  and  they,  or  any  of  them,  ^all  by  violence  or 
menace  prevent,  or  endeavour  to  prevent,  any  party  authorised 
as  before  mentioned  from  approaching  them  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  them  to  quit  the  land,  or  tell  their  names,  &&,  every 
person  so  offending,  and  every  person  aiding  or  abetting  such 
offender,  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  justices,  forfeit  not 
exceeding  5/.,  together  with  costs,  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalty  incurred  under  the  act. 

§  33.  Persons  trespassing  in  the  daytime  on  any  of  hii 
Majesty's  forests,  &c.  in  pursuit  of  game,  on  conviction  before  a 
justice,  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  S.  b^des  costs. 

§  34.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act  the  daytime  shall  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sun-rise,  and 
conclude  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after  sun-set. 
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By  §  36.  game  may  be  demanded^  and  if  not  delivered  up> 
taken,  from  persona  trespansingy  whether  by  day  or  night,  upon 
any  land,  or  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  forests,  &c. 

By  §  46.  persons  may  proceed  by  action  to  recover  damages 
for  trespasses  upon  their  lands ;  but  proceeding  under  the  act 
for  any  trespass  shall  be  a  bar  to  an  action  for  the  same 
trespass  brought  by  the  party  instituting  the  proceedings. 

yni.  Of  Poaching  by  Night.'^AXL  the  statutes  relating  to 
this  offence,  with  the  exception  of  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29. 9  30. 
and  the  9  G.  4.  c.  69*  are  repealed  by  the  new  game  act. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29*  §  30.  any  person  in  the  night- 
time taking  or  killing  any  hare  or  coney  in  any  warren  or 
ground  lawfully  used  for  the  breeding  or  keeping  of  hares  or 
conies,  and  whether  inclosed  or  not,  is  decliured  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  with  imprisonment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  which,  under  the  fourth  section,  may  be  added 
hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement. 

^y  S  6s.  offenders  may  be  apprehended  without  a  warrant, 
and  taken  before  a  neighbouring  justice. 

By  9  G.  4.  c.  69*  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  person  shall,  by 
night,  unlawfully  take  or  destroy  any  game  or  rabbits  in  any 
land,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  or  by  night  enter  or  be  in  any 
land,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  with  any  gun,  net,  engine,  or 
other  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  game, 
gach  offender  shall,  upon  conviction  before  two  justices,  be 
oommitted  for  the  first  offence  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction  for  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  there  to  be 
\ept  to  hard  labour,  and  shall  find  sureties  by  recognizance, 
or  in  Scotland  by  bond  of  caution,  himself  in  10/.,  and  two 
sureties  in  BL  each,  or  one  surety  in  10^  for  not  ofiending 
again  for  one  year,  and  in  case  of  not  finding  sureties,  shall  be 
further  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  six  calendar 
months,  unless  such  sureties  are  sooner  found;  and  in  case 
fudi  person  shall  so  offend  a  second  time,  and  be  convicted 
before  two  justices,  he  shall  be  committed  for  not  exceeding  six 
calendar  months,  and  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  shall  find 
sureties  by  recogninmce  or  bond,  himself  in  20/.,  and  two 
sureties  in  10/.  each,  or  one  surety  in  20/.  for  not  offending 
again  for  two  years :  and  in  case  of  not  finding  such  sureties, 
shall  be  furtber  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
«ie  year,  unless  such  sureties  are  sooner  found ;  and  in  case 
tndi  person  shall  so  offend  a  third  time,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  in  Scotland,  if  any 
person  shall  so  o^nd  a  first,  second,  or  third  time,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  be  punished  in  like  manner. 

{  2.  Where  any  Pf  non  shall  be  found  upon  any  land  com- 
Biitting  any  such  offence  as  before  mentioned,  the  owner  or 
oeeupier  (^  such  land,  or  any  person  having  a  right  or  reputed 
right  of  free  warren  or  free  chase  thereon,  or  the  lord  of  the 
manor  wherein  such  land  may  be  situate,  and  also  any  game- 
ke^>er  or  servant  of  any  (^  the  persons  herein  mentioned,  or 
any  person  assisting  sudi  gamekeeper  or  servant,  may  appre- 
hend such  ofltoder  upon  such  land,  or  in  case  (k  pursuit,  in 
any  other  place  to  which  he  may  have  escaped,  and  deliver  him 
into  the  custody  of  a  peace  officer,  in  order  to  his  being  con- 
veyed before  two  justices;  and  in  case  such  offender  shall 
•asault  or  offer  any  violence  with  any  gun,  or  any  other  offen- 
sive weapon,  towards  any  person  hereby  authorised  to  appre- 
hend him,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being 
convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  not  exceeding  two 
jears ;  and  in  Scotland,  whenever  any  person  shall  so  offend,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  like  manner. 
'  §  3.  Where  any  person  shall  be  charged  on  oath  of  a  credible 
witness,  or  in  Scotland  on  the  application  of  the  procurator 
fiscal  of  court,  before  any  justice,  with  any  offence  punishable 
upon  summary  conviction  by  this  act,  the  justice  may  issue  his 
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warrant  for  apprehending  such  person,  and  bringing  him  before 
two  justices. 

§  4.  The  prosecution  for  every  offence  punishable  upon  sum- 
mary conviction  by  the  act  ^all  be  commenced  within  six 
calendar  months ;  and  the  prosecution  of  every  offence  punish- 
able upon  indictment,  or  otherwise  than  upon  summary  con- 
viction, within  twelve  calendar  months  after  the  commission  of 
such  offence. 

§  6.  Gives  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  sessions  to 
persons  thinking  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  summary  conviction. 
§  9*  If  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more  together, 
shall  by  night  unlawfully  enter  or  be  in  any  land,  whether 
open  or  in(£)sed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  game 
or  rabbits,  any  of  such  persons  being  armed  with  any  gun,  or 
other  offensive  weapon,  each  of  such  persons  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  before  the 
justices  of  gaol  deliveiy,  or  of  the  court  of  great  sessions  of  the 
county  or  place  in  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  transported  for  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor 
less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  in  Scot- 
land any  person  so  offending  shaO  be  liable  to  be  punished  in 
like  manner. 

{12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  night  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after 
sunset,  and  to  conclude  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before 
sunrise. 

§  13.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act  the  word  ''game"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse, 
heath  or  moor  game,  black  game,  and  bustards. 

Under  §  2.  of  the  above  act  a  keeper,  &c  may  apprehend 
poachers,  though  there  are  three  or  more,  and  armed;  for 
though  that  section  only  authorize  an  apprehension  for  offences 
under  §  1,  and  when  there  are  three  or  more  parties  armed 
they  are  punishable  under  §  9 ;  yet  what  is  punishable  under 
the  latter  is  an  offence  under  the  former  section,  though  made 
liable  to  a  heavier  punishment.  Moor.  C  C  R.  330.  So  a 
person  authorized  under  the  act  may  apprehend  offenders  with- 
out giving  notice  of  his  purpose.    Id.  378. 

Of  pursuing  Game  into  or  over  another  person's  Grounds.--^ 
If  a  man  starts  any  game  within  his  own  grounds,  and  fol- 
lows it  into  another's,  and  kills  it  there,  the  property  remains 
in  himself.  1 1  Mod.  75.  And  this  is  grounded  on  reason  and 
natural  justice :  for  the  property  consists  in  the  possession ; 
which  possession  commences  by  the  finding  it  in  his  own  liberty, 
and  is  continued  by  the  immediate  pursuit.  And  so  if  a 
stranger  starts  game  in  one  man's  chase  or  free  warren,  and 
hunts  it  into  another  liberty,  the  property  continues  in  the 
owner  of  the  chase  or  warren,  this  property  arising  from  pri- 
vilege, and  not  being  changed  by  the  act  of  a  mere  stranger. 
Or  if  a  man  starts  game  on  another's  private  grounds  and  kills 
it  there,  the  property  belongs  to  him  in  whose  ground  it  was 
killed,  because  it  was  also  started  there,  the  property  arising 
ralione  soH.  Lord  Raym.  251.  Whereas  if,  after  being  started 
there,  it  is  killed  in  the  grounds  of  a  third  person,  the  property 
belongs  not  to  the  owner  of  the  first  ground,  because  the  property 
is  locsi,  nor  yet  to  the  owner  of  the  second,  because  it  was  not 
started  in  his  soil ;  but  it  vests  in  the  person  who  started  and 
killed  it ;  though  guilty  of  a  treroass  against  both  the  owners. 
Lord  Raym.  w.  7  Mod.  18.  See  2  Comm.  c.  41 9>  and 
Mr.  Christian's  note  there;  in  which  he  observes  that  these 
distinctions  never  could  have  existed,  if  the  doctrine  were  true, 
that  all  the  game  was  the  property  of  the  king,  for  in  that  case 
the  maxim  m  asquali  jure  potior  est  conditio  possidentis,  must 
have  prevailed.    2  Comm.  c.  27.  II.  ad  Jin. 

An  action  was  brought  against  a  person  for  entering  another 

man's  warren ;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  there  was  a  pheasant 

on  }iis  land,  and  his  hawk  pursued  it  into  the  plaintiff^s  ground ; 

it  was  resolved  that  this  doth  not  amount  to  sufficient  justified- 
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payment  hf  distres.     See  Spelm.  voc.  Gavdehtm,  Wrights 

Ten.  197. 

This  remedy  of  gavelet^  as  well  as  that  of  cessavU,  is  now 
faUen  wholly  into  disuse ;  nor,  whilst  they  continued  in  use^ 
were  they  applicable,  except  where  the  tenure  was  in  fee. 
Boolh  on  Real  Act.  133.  See  I  InsL  142.  ft.  2  :  and  this  Diet, 
tits.  Cessavit,  Distress,  Tenure. 

Gavblbt  in  London,  breve  de  gaveito  in  London,  pro 
redditu  ibidem,  quia  ienetnenta  fuerunt  indistringibiHa.']  The 
writ  used  in  the  hustings  of  London ;  where  the  parties,  tenant 
and  demandant,  appear  by  scire  facias,  to  show  cause  why  the 
one  should  not  have  his  tenement  again  on  payment  of  his 
rent,  or  the  other  recover  the  lands,  on  default  thereof. 

GAVELGELD.  Payment  of  tribute  or  toll.  Mon.  Angl. 
torn,  3. 

GAVELKIND. 

A  tenure  or  custom,  annexed  and  bdonging  to  lands  in 
Kent,  whereby  the  lands  of  the  father  are  equally  divided  at 
his  death  among  all  his  sons ;  or  the  land  of  the  brother  among 
all  the  brethren,  if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own.  Litt.  210.  See 
tit.  Tetiures,  III.  12. 

All  the  lands  in  England,  it  is  said,  were  of  the  nature  of 
gavelkind  before  the  year  IO66,  and  descended  to  all  the  issue 
equally ;  but  after  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  when  knight 
service  was  introduced,  the  descent  was  restrained  to  the 
eldest  son  for  the  preservation  of  the  tenure;  Lamb.  16'7: 
S  Salk.  129;  except  in  Kent,  for  the  supposed  reason  of 
which  see  Blount  in  y.  Gavelkind,  who  relates  the  story  of 
the  Kentish  men  surrounding  William  I.  with  a  moving  wood 
of  boughs,  and  thus  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  their  ancient 
rights. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  were  not  above  thirty  or  forty 
persons  in  aiU  Kent  that  held  by  any  other  tenure  than  this  of 
gavelkind;  which  was  afterwards  altered  upon  the  petition 
of  divers  Kentish  gentlemen,  in  much  of  the  land  of  that 
county,  so  as  to  be  descendible  to  the  eldest  son,  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  by  the  stat.  31  H.S.  c.  3  ; 
though  the  custom  to  devise  gavelkind  land,  and  the  other 
qualities  and  customs,  remain.  Co.  Liti.  140.  By  the  stat.  34 
and  35  H.  8.  c.  26.  all  gavelkind  lands  in  Wales  were  made 
descendible  to  the  heir,  according  to  the  common-law ;  whereby 
it  appears  that  the  tenure  of  gavelkind  was  likewise  in  that 
principality. 

Blackstone  relies  on  the  nature  of  tenure  in  gavelkind  as  a 
pregnant  proof  that  temure  in  free  socage  was  a  remnant  of 
Saxon  liberty.  It  is  universally  known  what  struggles  the 
Kentish  men  made  to  preserve  their  ancient  liberties,  and  the 
success  with  which  those  struggles  were  attended.  And  as  it 
is  principally  here  that  we  meet  with  the  custom  of  gavelkind, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  was  a  part  of  those  liberties ; 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Selden's  opinion  that  gavelkind,  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  was  the  eeneral  custom  of  the  realm.  The 
distinguishing  -properties  of  this  tenure  are  various.  Some  of 
the  principal  are — that  the  tenant  is  of  sufficient  age  to  alien 
liis  estate,  by  feoffment,  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  that  the  estate 
does  not  escheat  in  case  of  an  attainder  and  execution  for 
felony ;  that  in  most  places  the  tenant  had  power  of  devising 
lands  by  will  before  the  statute  for  that  purpose  was  made 
(Fitz.  N.  B.  198  :  Cro,  Car.  561.) ;  the  descent  of  the  lands,  as 
above  stated,  which  was  indeed  anciently  the  most  usual  course 
of  descent  all  over  England  {Glanvil.  L  I.e.  3.);  though  in 
particular  cases  particular  customs  prevailed. 

These  among  other  properties  distinguished  this  tenure  in 
a  more  remarkable  manner ;  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  only  a 
species  of  a  socage  tenure,  modified  by  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  the  lands,  being  holden  by  suit  of  court  and  fealty, 
which  is  a  service  in  its  nature  certain.  Wright,  211.  See  this 
Diet  tit.  Te!nure,  III.  12.  Wherefore  by  a  charter  of  King 
John,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  authorised  to 
exchange  the  gavelkwd  tenure  holden  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 


into  tenures  by  knight's  serrice:  and  by  the  above  **-*^tj 
statute  of  31  H.  S.  c.  3.  for  disgavellinff  lands  in  Kent,  they 
are  directed  to  be  deoendible  for  the  future,  like  other  lands 
which  were  never  holden  by  service  of  socage.  Now  the  ion 
munities  which  the  tenants  in  gavelkind  enjoyed  were  such  m 
cannot  be  conceived  should  be  conferred  00  mere  pLougfamen 
and  peasants ;  from  all  which  the  learned  commentator  ooa- 
ceives  it  to  be  sufficiently  dear  that  tenures  in  free  socage  ire 
in  genera]  of  a  nobler  original  than  is  assigned  by  iMtlekm, 
or  after  him  by  the  bulk  of  common  lawyers.  2  Omm.  84>  85. 
c.  6. 

A  father  having  savelkind  lands,  had  three  sons,  one  cf 
whom  died  in  the  ufe-time  of  his  father,  leaving  isnie  s 
daughter :  and  it  was  held  that  the  daughter  diall  inhait  the 
part  of  her  father  jure  representationis,  and  yet  she  is  not 
within  the  words  m  the  custom  of  dividing  the  land  between 
the  heirs  male,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  male  and  heir  fay 
representation.  1  Salk.  243.  The  heir  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  it  is  said,  may  ^ve  and  sell  his  lands  in  gavdkind,  snd 
shall  inherit.  Co.  LM.  111.  The  custom  of  gavelkind  is  not 
altered,  though  a  fine  be  levied  of  the  lands  at  common  kw ; 
because  it  is  a  custom  that  runs  with  the  land.    6  Ed.  6. 

Land  in  gavelkind  was  devised  to  the  husband  and  wife  for 
life,  remainder  to  the  next  heir  male  of  their  bodies,  &c.  Tkej 
had  three  sons,  and  it  was  adjudged  that  the  eldest  son  duwld 
not  have  the  whole.  Dyer,  133.  A  donee  in  tail  of  gavd- 
kind  lands  had  issue  four  sons ;  and  it  was  held,  that  all  uioold 
inherit ;  but  if  a  lease  for  life  is  made  of  gavelkind  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  A.  B.,  who  hath  issue  four  sons ;  in  ^ 
case  the  eldest  son  shall  inherit  the  remainder,  because,  in  am 
of  purchase,  there  can  be  but  one  right  heir.  I  Rep.  102.  If 
^velldnd  lands  come  to  the  crown,  and  are  re-granted  to  hold 
tff  capite,  &c  the  land  shall  descend  to  all  the  heirs  male  m 
gavelkind.     Nets.  Abr.  895. 

A  wife  shall  be  endowed  of  gavelkind  land,  of  a  moiety  of 
the  land  whereof  her  husband  died  seised,  during  her  widow* 
hood.  Co.  LiL  111.  And  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  ^ 
widow  cannot  have  election  to  demand  her  thirds  or  dower  at 
common  law,  so  as  to  avoid  the  custom,  by  whidi  she diallkK 
her  dower,  i£  she  marry  a  second  husband.  Moor.  260.  Bot 
see  1  Leon.  62.  See  tit.  Domer. 

The  husband  shall  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  half  ^ 
gavelkind  lands  of  the  wife,  during  the  time  he  continues  on* 
married,  without  having  any  issue  by  his  wife ;  but  if  be 
marry,  he  shall  forfeit  his  tenancy  by  the  curtesy.  Co.  LU.  Ill: 
1  Atk.  603.  If  the  husband  had  issue  by  his  wife,  and  she 
die,  he  shall  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  the  whole  land;  sad 
though  he  marry,  he  shall  not  forfeit  his  tenancy.  Miek 
21  Car.  B.R.  I  LiL  Abr.  649. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  although  a  father  was  st* 
tainted  of  treason  or  felony,  the  heir  c^  gavelkind  land  should 
inherit,  for  the  custom,  as  said,  was,  *  the  father  to  the  faoo^ 
and  the  son  to  the  plough.'  Doct.  <$*  Stud.  c.  10.  Bat  it  has 
been  held,  that,  in  matters  of  treason,  which  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  policy  and  government,  even  gavelkind  lands  ait 
forfeitable,  and  always  were.     See  tit.  Forfeiture. 

A  rent  in  fee  granted  out  of  gavelkind  lands,  shaD  deaoend 
in  gavelkind  to  all  the  heirs  male,  as  the  lands  would  have 
done ;  it  being  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land  itself.  2  Le9. 
138:  1  Mod.  97:  1  Fern.  489. 

A  rectory  in  Kent,  formerly  belonging  to  one  of  the  dis^ 
solved  monasteries,  having  been  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to  a 
]a3rman,  to  be  holdien  in  fee  by  knight'a  aenrtoe  in  capite,  the 
lands  are  descendible  according  to  the  custom  of  nvdkiad, 
but  the  tithes  according  to  the  common  law.    2  N.  it.  491* 

There  is  no  difference  between  parceners  at  common  law 
and  co-heirs  in  gavelkind,  the  latter  being  only  parceners  bf 
custom ;  one,  therefore,  of  several  co-heirs  in  gavelkind  nay 
distrain  for  rent  due  to  him  and  the  rest  wiUioat  an  actual 
authority  from  them ;  and  an  avowry  in  his  own  ri^t,  and  a 
cognizance  as  their  bailifiE^  is  sufficient,  without  averring  sny 
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autlioritf.    i  B.^B.465:  5  Moore, 297 :  and  see  Co.  LU. 
241.  265:  Bro.  Abr.  Traverse,  18 :  5  Mod.  72:  Carlh.  864. 

All  lands  in  Kent  shall  be  taken  to  be  gavelkind,  except 
those  which  are  disgavelled  by  particular  statutes.  1  Mod.  QS. 
If  lands  are  alleged  to  be  in  Kent,  it  shall  be  intended  that 
they  are  gavelkind,  if  the  contrary  doth  not  appear.  2  Sid. 
158 :  1  Vem.  489. 

By  Hale,  Ch,  J.,  gavelkind  law  is  the  law  of  Kent,  and  is 
never  pleaded,  but  presumed ;  and  it  has  been  held,  that  the 
superior  courts  may  take  notice  of  gavelkind  generally  without 
pleading;  though  not  of  the  special  custom  of  devising  it, 
which  ought  to  be  pleaded  specudly.  1  Mod.  98 :  Cro.  Car. 
465 :  Luiw.  286.  754. 

The  gavelkind  descent  of  lands  in  Ireland  was  an  incident 
to  the  custom  of  tamslry,  and  as  such  fell  to  the  ground  with 
its  principal,  in  consequence  of  a  solemn  judgment  against  the 
latter  in  a  case  Anne,  5.  Jac.  1.  See  Dav.  Rep.  28.  But  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  policy  of  weakening  the  Roman 
Catholic  interest  in  Ireland  was  the  cause  of  an  Irish  statute 
to  make  the  lands  of  Papists  descendible  according  to  the 
gavelkind  custom,  unless  the  heir  conformed  within  a  limited 
time.  See  Bob.  on  Gavelkind,  c.  1  ?•  However,  by  an  Irish 
statute  (17  and  18  G.  3.  c.  49.),  the  descent  of  the  lands  of 
Fmsts  was  again  reduced  to  the  course  of  common  law. 
1  Insl.  176.  M.  1. 

The  commisaoners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws 
relative  to  real  property,  in  their  third  report  recommend  the 
abolition  of  gavelkind,  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  property  of  this  tenure,  arising  ^m  the 
minute  shares  into  which  it  frequently  becomes  divisible. 
Another  reason  is  the  additional  trouUe  and  expense  attending 
{Nirchases  in  Kent  consequent  on  the  necessity  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  lands  are  subject  to  the  custom. 

GAVELMAN.  A  tenant  liable  to  tribute. — Somner  <tf 
Gavdkindi  p.  SS.  And  hence  gavelkind  has  been  thoueht  to  be 
land  in  its  nature  taxable.     Blount.    See  Tenures,  HI. 

GAVELMED.  The  duty  or  work  of  mowing  grass,  or 
cutting  a  meadow  land,  required  by  the  lord  from  his  cus- 
tomary tenants;  consududo Jalcandi  quas  vocatur  gavelmed. 
Somn, 

GAVELCESTER,  Sax.  sexlarius  vectigaUs^  A  certain 
measure  of  rent-ale ;  and  among  the  articles  to  be  charged  on 
the  stewards  and  bailifis  oi  the  manors  belonging  to  the  diurch 
of  Canterbury,  in  Kent,  according  to  which  they  were  to  be 
accountable,  Uiis  of  old  was  one;  de  gavelcester  cujusUbet 
braam  braciaii  in^a  Uberialem  maneriorum,  viz.  unam  lagenam 
H  dimtdiam  cervisice.  This  duty  elsewhere  occurs  under  the 
name  ci  iolcesier;  in  lieu  thereof  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon  was 
woat  oi  custom  to  receive  the  penny  mentioned  1^  Selden  in 
his  Dissertation  annexed  to  Fleta,  cap.  8.  Nor  does  it  differ 
from  what  is  called  oak  favel  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of 
iiesary  I.    Lmv's  Sax,  Diet. 

GAVEL-WERK,  Sax."^  Was  either  manu  opera,  by  the 
hands  and  person  of  the  tenant,  or  corropera,  by  his  carts  or 
carriages.     Phillips  of  Purvey. 

GAZETTE,  gazelta.2  The  London  Gazette,  which  is  pub- 
Hdied  by  the  King's  printer  1^  authority  of  the  government, 
is  evidence  of  all  acts  of  state,  and  oi  every  thing  done  by  the 
king  in  his  political  capacity.  5  T.  R.  486.  So  it  is  to  prove 
the  kinff's  proclamation,  c^  which  a  court  will  not  take  notice 
except  the  Gasette  be  produced.    2  Camp. 

Bat  it  is  not  evidence  to  prove  particular  facts  between 
individuals,  as  a  certain  military  commission;  2  Camp.  518; 
at  least,  unless  die  other  side  refuse  to  produce  the  commission, 
which  is  the  best  evidence.     Ibid.  S.  P.  5  Esp.  288. 

It  is  evidence,  however,  as  a  medium  to  prove  notices ;  as 
of  a  dissolution  of  partnership,  Which  is  usually  so  noti6ed. 
1  Siark.  186:  Peake,  42.  154,  155.  n.  But  such  evidence  is 
very  weak,  without  proof  that  the  party  to  be  afiected  by  the 
notice  read  the  particular  Gazette  in  which  it  was  contained. 
1  Stark,  186.    And  it  seems  incumbent  on  persons  dissolving 


partnership  to  give  a  special  notice  to  those  with  whom 
they  have  dealt.     1  Esp.  171 :  Peake,  42  :  1  Slark.  418. 

Notices  of  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette  are  made  sufficient 
by  express  enactment,  as  are  also  declarations  of  insolvency, 
and  many  other  of  the  proceedings  under  the  bankrupt  laws. 

GEASPECl A.  In  a  charter  of  the  privileges  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  renewed  anno  30  Elizabeth,  we  find  siurgiones, 
porpecias  (L  e.  porpoises),  ddphinos,  geaspeda,  viz.  grampois, 

GEBIJB.SCIP,  geburscipa.^  Neighbourhood  or  adjoining 
district.     Leg.  Ed.  Confess,  cap.  1. 

GEBURUS.  A  country  inhabitant  of  the  same  gebureship, 
or  village ;  from  the  Sax.  gebure,  a  carl  ploughman,  or  fanner. 
ComeL 

GELD,  geldum^  mulcia  ;  compensatio  delicti  et  pretium  rei.^ 
Hence,  in  our  ancient  laws,  mergdd  or  weregild  was  used  for 
the  value  or  price  of  a  man  slain ;  and  orfgelda£  a  beast :  like- 
wise money  or  tribute ;  for  it  is  said,  et  sint  guieti  de  geldis, 
danegeldis,  homgeldis,  bhdwita,  &c  Chart.  Ric.  2.  Priorat. 
de  H.  in  Devon,  pat.  5.  Ed.  4.  Angeld  is  the  single  value  of  a 
thing ;  tmigdd,  double  value,  &c.        , 

GELDABLE,  gddabilis.'^  That  is,  liable  to  pay  tax  or 
tribute.  Camden,  dividing  Suffolk  into  three  parts,  calls  the 
first  geldable,  because  subject  to  taxes ;  from  which  the  other 
two  parts  were  exempt,  as  beine  ecclesias  donatas.  The  word 
is  mentioned  in  the  stat  27  H.  8.  c  26.  But  in  an  old  MS. 
it  is  expounded  to  be  that  land  or  lordship  which  is  *  sub  dis* 
trictione  curice  vicecom.*    2  Inst.  701. 

GELDING.     See  rit.  Cattle. 

GEMOTE,  Sax.  L  e.  coitvfn/ttf. J  An  assembly.  Leg.  Ed. 
Conf.  c.  35.  See  Alderman,  Ealdorman,  Folemote,  Mote,  Wit' 
tenagemole,  Parliament. 

GENEATH,  villanus :  regis  ganeath,  is  the  king's  villain. 
LL.  Ince,  MS.  cap.  \Q. 

GENERAL  COUNCIL.     See  Synod. 

GENERAL  ISSUE,  is  a  plea  to  the  fact  of  not  guilty,  in 
criminal  cases,  in  order  to  trial,  by  the  country,  or  by  peers, 
&C.  H.  P.  C.  254.  In  civil  suits  there  are  various  pleas,  which 
are  general  issues,  according  to  the  species  of  the  action,  as  in 
trespass,  not  guilty  ;  in  case  on  promises,  non  assumpsit ;  &c. 

By  the  rules  made  by  the  judges  in  H.  T.  4  W.  4.  the  general 
issues  in  civil  actions  have  been  ereatly  modified  and  restricted ; 
and  '*  nil  debet,"  the  general  issue  in  debt,  is  taken  away. 
See  further,  tit  Pleading. 

GENERALE.  The  sinsle  commons,  or  ordinary  provision 
of  the  religious,  were  termed  generale,  as  their  general  allow- 
ance, distinguished  from  their  pietantics,  or  pittances,  which  on 
extraordinary  occasions  were  thrown  in  as  over  commons. 
These  are  described  amongst  other  customs,  Cartular,  Glasion. 
MS.fol.  10. 

GENERALS  OF  ORDERS.  Chiefs  of  the  several  orders 
of  monks,  friars,  and  other  religious  societies. 

GENERAL  WARRANTS.     See  tits.  Arrest,  Commitment. 

GENERATIO.  When  an  old  abbey,  or  religious  house,  had 
spread  itself  into  many  colonies,  or  depending  cells,  that  issue 
or  offspring  of  the  mother  monastery  was  called  generatio ; 
quasi  proles  et  sobotes  matricis  domas.     AnnaL  Waverl.  1282. 

GENTLEMAN,  generosus."}  Is  compounded  of  two  lan- 
guages, from  the  Fr.  gentil,  L  e.  honeslus,  vel  honesto  loco  natus, 
and  the  Sax.  mon,  a  man ;  thus  meaning  a  man  weU  bom. 
The  Italians  call  him  gentU  uomo  whom  we  style  a  gentleman: 
the  French  distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  geniilMmnej  and 
the  Spaniards  keep  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  calling 
him  hidalgo,  or  hifo  d'idga,  who  is  the  son  of  a  man  of  account ; 
so  that  gentlemen  are  such  whom  their  blood  or  race  doth  make 
known. 

Under  the  denomination  of  gentlemen  are  comprised  all 
above  yeomen :  whereby  noblemen  are  truly  called  gentlemen. 
Smith  de  Rep.  Ang.  lib.  I.  cc.  20,  21.  A  gentleman  is  gene- 
rally defined  to  be  one,  who,  without  any  title,  bears  a  coat  of 
arms  (quigerit  arma),  or  whose  ancestors  have  been  freemen: 
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and  by  the  coat  tbat  a  gentleman  ffiveth,  he  is  known  to  be,  or 
not  to  be^  descended  from  those  of  his  names  that  lived  many 
hundred  years  since. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  by  office  and  in  reputation, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  bom  such.  2  Inst.  668.  And  we  read 
that  J.  KinssUm  was  made  a  gentleman  by  King  Richard  II. 
Pat,  13  JRtc.  2.  par.  1.  Geniilis  homo  for  a  gentleman,  was 
adjudged  a  good  addition.  HiL  27  Ed,  3.  But  the  addition 
of  esquire,  or  gentleman,  was  rare  before  1  H.  5.  though  that  of 
knight  is  very  ancient.    2  Insi.  595. 667. 

"  As  for  gentlemen,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (De  Rep.  Ang. 
lib.  1.  c.  20),  *'  they  be  made  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom; 
for  whosoever  studieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  studieth 
in  the  universities,  who  professeth  the  liberal  sciences,  and, 
to  be  short,  who  can  live  idly,  and  without  manual  labour,  and 
will  bear  the  port,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman, 
he  shall  be  called  master,  and  shall  be  taken  for  a  gentleman." 
See  tit.  Precedency. 

GENTLEWOMEN,  generosa.^  Is  a  ^ood  addition  for  the 
state  and  degree  of  a  woman,  as  generosus  is  for  that  of  a  man ; 
and  if  a  gentlewoman  be  named  spinster  in  any  original  writ, 
appeal,  &c.,  it  hath  been  held  that  she  may  abate  and  quash 
the  same.  2  Inst.  668.  But  it  seems  that  spinster  is  in  general 
a  good  addition,  for  an  unmarried  woman,  as  single  woman  is 
for  one  who  being  unmarried  hath  had  a  bastard. 

GENTILITY,  gentUitas.']  Is  lost  by  attainder  of  treason 
or  felony,  by  which  persons  become  base  and  ignoble,  &c. 

GENU.  A  generation. — Successit  Ethelbaldo  OJfa  quinta 
Genu.     Malmsh.  Ub.  1.  c  4. 

GENUS,  LatJ  The  general  stock,  extraction,  &c.,  as  the 
word  office  in  law  is  the  genus  or  general ;  but  the  sheriff^  &c 
is  the  species  of  it,  or  particular.     2  LiL  Abr.  528. 

Genus,  among  metaphysicians  and  logicians,  denotes  a 
number  of  beings  which  agree  in  certain  general  properties, 
common  to  them  all ;  so  that  a  genus  is,  in  fact,  only  an 
abstract  idea,  expressed  by  some  general  name  or  term ;  or 
rather  a  general  name  or  tarm,  to  signify  what  is  called  an 
abstract  idea. 

GEORGE  NOBLE.  A  piece  of  gold,  current  at  six  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII. 
Lowndes* s  Essays  upon  Coins,  p.  41. 

GEORGIA.  In  America,  its  colony  established  by  stat. 
6  G.  2.  c.  25.  §  7. 

GERSUMA.     See  Garsummune. 

GESTIO  PRO  Rbrbdb.  Behaviour  as  heir.  That  conduct 
by  which  the  heir  renders  himself  liable  to  the  debts  of  the 
ancestor.  This  may  be  by  taking  possession  of  title  deeds, 
receiving  rent,  &c.     Scotch  Diet. 

GESTU  ET  FAMA.  An  ancient  writ  where  a  person's 
good  behaviour  was  impeached,  now  out  of  use.  Lamb.  Eirin. 
lib.  4.  cap.  14.     See  Suretvfor  the  Peace. 

GEWINEDA,  Sax.]]  The  public  convention  of  the  people, 
to  decide  a  cause :  et  pax  quam  aldermanus  regis  in  quinque 
hergqrum  geWineda  dMi  emendaiur  12  Ubris.  L,L.  Mtheired^ 
cap.  1. 

GEWITNESSA.  The  giving  of  evidence.  Leg.  Ethel 
cap.  1.  apud  Sromnkm. 

GIFl ,  donum  donatio.'^  A  conveyance  which  passeth  either 
lands  or  goods.  A  gift  is  of  a  larger  extent  than  a  grant,  being 
applied  to  things  moveable  and  immoveable ;  yet  as  to  things 
immoveable;  when  strictly  taken,  it  is  applicaUe  only  to  lands 
and  tenements  given  in  tail :  but  gifts  and  gptmts  are  said  to  be 
alike  in  nalure,  and  often  confounded.     WoocFs  Inst.  260. 

The  conveyance  of  lands  by  gift  is  properly  applied  to  the 
creation  of  an  estate-tail,  as  feoffment  is  to  that  of  an  estate  in 
fee,  and  lease  to  that  of  an  estate  for  life  or  years.  It  differs 
in  nothing  from  a  feoffment  but  in  the  nature  of  the  estate 
passing  by  it ;  for  the  operative  words  of  conveyance  in  this 
case  are  do,  or  dedi — /  give,  or  have  given  ;  and  gifts  in  tail 
are  equally  imperfect  without  livery  of  seisin,  as  feoffment  in 
f^  simple.    Lii.  |  59*    And  this  is  the  only  distinction  that 


Littleton  seems  to  take  when  he  says,  '^  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  there  is  feoffor  and  feoffee ;  donor  and  donee ;  lessor  and 
lessee ;"  Lit.  §  57 ;  viz.  feoffor  is  applied  to  a  feoffment  in  fee- 
simple,  donor  to  a  gift  in  tail,  and  lessor  to  a  lease  for  life  or 
years  or  at  will.  In  common  acceptation  gifts  are  frequently 
confounded  with  grants.     See  tit.  Grant,  2  Comm.  31 6.  c  80. 

A  man  by  deed  did  give  and  grant,  bargain  and  sell,  idien^ 
enfeofi^  and  confirm  to  his  daughter  certain  lands ;  but  no  con- 
sideration of  money  was  mentioned,  nor  was  the  deed  inroUed ; 
there  was  likewise  no  consideration  of  natural  afiection  ex- 
pressed (other  than  what  was  implied  in  naming  the  grantee 
his  daughter),  and  there  was  no  livery  indorsed,  or  any  found 
to  have  been  made ;  nor  was  the  daughter  in  possessidn  at 
the  time  of  the  deed  made:  and  in  B.  R.  it  was  adjudged 
by  the  court  that  the  deed  was  good,  and  carried  the  estate 
to  the  daughter  by  way  of  covenant  to  stand  seised,  &c. 
1  Mod.  157. 

The  words  give  and  grant,  in  deeds  of  gift,  &c.  of  things 
which  lie  in  grant,  will  amount  unto  a  grant,  a  feoffment,  a 
gift,  release,  confirmation,  or  surrender,  at  the  election  of  the 
party,  and  may  be  pleaded  as  a  gift  or  grant,  release,  &c.  at 
his  election.  Co.  Lit.  301.  And  words  shall  be  marshalled  so 
in  gifts  and  grants,  that  where  they  cannot  take  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  the  law  will  make  such  construction  as  that 
the  gift  by  possibility  may  take  effect :  benigne  sunt  interpret 
tationes  chartarum  propter  simpUcitatem  laicorum.  Co.  Lit.  183. 
If  a  person  gives  or  grants  land,  and  does  not  say  in  what 
parish  or  county  it  lies:  yet  if  there  be  any  other  thing  to 
describe  it,  as  lately  belonging  to  such  a  person,  &c,  or  other 
circumstantial  matter,  it  may  be  averred  where  the  land  lieth^ 
and  so  the  gift  be  good.  Bro.  Grant,  53 :  9  Rep.  47*  All 
corporeal  and  immoveable  things  that  lie  in-  livery,  sudi  as 
manors,  messuages,  cottages,  landi,  woods,  and  the  like,  may  be 
given  and  granted  in  fee,  for  life,  or  years  at  first ;  and  be 
assignable  ever  after,  from  man  to  man  in  ififinitum.  1  RoL 
Abr.  44.  And  where  a  man  gives  and  grants  wood  to  anothor 
on  his  lands,  or  20«.  for  it  to  be  received  out  of  the  same  lands, 
&c,  here  the  wood  passes  by  the  gift  presently,  with  power  to 
choose  to  have  the  money.  I  RoL  Abr.  47.  A  deed  of  gift  of 
lands  or  goods  may  be  made  upon  condition ;  and  on  a  gift  or 
sale  of  goods,  the  delivery  of  6d.,  or  a  ^Kxm,  &c.,  is  a  good  seisin 
of  the  whole.     Wood^s  Inst.  234. 

Gifts  or  grants  for  the  transferring  of  personal  property  are 
thus  to  be  £stinguished  from  each  other ;  that  gifts  are  always 
gratuitous ;  grants  are  upon  some  consideration  or  equivalent ; 
and  they  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  their  subject-matter 
into  gifts  or  grants  of  chattels  real,  and  gifts  or  grants  of  chat- 
tels personal.  Under  the  former  head  may  be  included  all 
leases  for  years  of  land,  assignments  and  surrenders  of  these 
leases  ;  and  all  the  other  methods  of  conveying  an  estate  less 
than  freehold.  These,  however,  very  seldom  carry  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  gift,  however  freely  bestowed;  being  usually 
esmressed  to  be  made  in  consideration  of  blood,  or  natural 
a£^tion ;  or  of  5s.  to  10».  nominally  paid  to  the  grantor :  and 
in  case  of  leases,  always  reserving  a  rent,  though  it  be  but  a 
pepper  com :  any  of  which  considerations  will  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  convert  the  gift,  if  executed,  into  a  grant ;  if  not  executed, 
into  a  contract.     2  Comm.  440.  cn  30; 

Grants  or  gifts  of  chattels  personal  are  the  act  of  transfer- 
ring the  right  and  the  possession  of  them,  whereby  one  man 
renounces,  and  another  immediately  acquires,  all  title  and 
interest  therein,  which  may  be  done  either  in  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth,  attested  by  sufficient  evidenee^  of  which  the 
delivery  oi  possession  is  the  strongest  and  most  essentiaL  But 
this  conveyance,  when  merely  voluntary,  is  somewhat  susp»- 
dous ;  and  is  usually  construed  to  be  fraudulent,  if  creditors 
or  others  become  sufferers'thereby ;  and  particularly,  by  stat. 
3  H.  7*  c.  4.  all  deeds  of  gift  of  goods  made  in  trust  to  the 
use  of  the  donor  shall  be  void,  because  otherwise  persons 
might  be  tempted  to  commit  treason  or  felony  without  danger 
of  forfeiture;  and  the  creditors  of  the  donor  night  also  be 
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defrauded.  And  by  stat.  13  EUz,  c.  5.  every  grant  or  gift  of 
diattels  as  well  as  lands  with  an  intent  to  defraud  creditors  or 
others,  shall  be  void  as  against  such  persons  to  whom  such 
fraud  would  be  prejudicial,  but  as  against  the  grantor  or  giver 
himself  shall  stand  good  and  effectual ;  and  all  persons,  par- 
takers in,  or  privy  to,  such  fraudulent  grants,  shall  forfeit  the 
whole  value  of  the  goods,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  the  party  grieved :  and  also  on  conviction  suffer  half  a 
year's  imprisonment.     See  3  Rep,  82 ;  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Fraud. 

A  true  and  proper  gift  or  erant  is  always  accompanied  with 
delivery  of  possession,  and  takes  effect  immediately:  as  if  A. 
gives  to  B.  100/.  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  puts  him  in  possession 
of  them  directly,  it  is  then  a  gift  executed  in  the  donee ;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  donor's  power  to  retract  it,  though  he  did  it 
without  any  consideration  or  recompence;  Jenk.  109;  unless 
it  be  prejudicial  to  creditors,  or  the  donor  were  under  any 
l^al  incapacity,  as  infancy,  coverture,  duress,  or  the  like ;  or 
if  he  were  drawn  in,  circumvented,  or  imposed  upon,  by  false 
pretences,  ebriety,  or  surprise.  But  if  the  gift  does  not  take 
effect  by  delivery  of  immediate  possession,  it  is  then  not  pro- 
perly a  gift  but  a  contract ;  and  this  a  man  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  perform,  but  upon  good  and  sufficient  consideration. 
St  Comm.  441.  c.  30.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Assumpsit,  ConstderO' 
imm,  Contract. 

A  sift  may  be  by  deed,  in  word,  or  in  law :  all  goods  and 
diatt^  personal  may  be  given  without  deed,  except  in  some 
qiecial  cases ;  and  a  free  gift  is  good  without  a  consideration. 

Perk.  57. 

Whenever  any  gift  shall  be  made,  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt, 
it  is  proper  to  make  it  in  a  public  manner  before  neighbours, 
tbat  the  goods  and  chattels  be  appraised  to  the  fuU  value,  and 
the  gift  expressly  made  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt ;  and  that  on 
the  gift,  the  donee  take  possession  of  them,  &c.  Hob.  230. 
See  Ut.  Fraud. 

If  a  man  intending  to  ffive  a  jewel  to  another,  say  to  him. 
Here  I  give  you  my  nng  nnth  the  ruby  in  it,  ^c.^  and  with  hb 
own  hand  delivers  it  to  the  party,  this  will  be  a  ^ood  ffift, 
notwithstanding  the  ring  bear  any  other  jewel,  being  d(^- 
▼ered  by  the  party  himself,  to  the  person  to  whom  given. 
And  if  a  person  give  a  horse  to  another,  being  present,  and  bid 
him  take  the  horse,  though  he  call  the  man  by  a  wrong  name, 
it  will  be  a  good  gift ;  but  it  would  be  otherwise  if  the  horse 
were  delivered  for  the  use  of  another  person,  being  absent ; 
there  a  mistake  of  tlie  name  would  alter  the  case.  Bac.  Max. 
87.  A  gift  must  be  certain ;  therefore  to  give  or  grant  an- 
odier  his  horses  or  cows  that  may  be  spared,  will  be  void: 
thouffh  if  one  give  to  A.  B.  his  horse,  or  his  cow,  he  may  take 
which  he  wiU.     Bro.  Done,  90. 

If  a  person  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  another,  and  put  it 
upon  him  to  use  and  wear,  this  will  be  a  gift  or  grant  in  law 
of  the  apparel  made.  Co.  Lit.  351.  This  must  mean  if  there 
was  not  any  emplojrment,  and  if  the  tailor,  therefore,  meant 
to  ffive  the  clothes. 

A  verbal  gift  of  a  chattel,  without  actual  delivery,  does  not 
pass  the  property  to  the  donee.  Z  B.  Sf  A.  551.  A  mere 
verbal  gift,  Uierefore,  of  five  colts  from  a  father  to  his  son, 
which  continued  in  the  donee's  possession  above  twelve  months 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  does  not  pass  the  property.  %B.Sf  A. 
551 :  and  see  2  Marsh.  532. 

And  letters  to  executors,  expressing  that  1000^  was  proper 
to  be  given  to  the  writer's  daughter,  were  held  not  to  amount 
to  a  gift  of  so  much  in  their  hands,  the  gift  not  being  com- 
pleted.    1  Mod.  76. 

But  a  deposit  of  Bank  notes  with  executors  for  the  depo- 
sitor's sister  and  children,  is  a  gift  of  the  money  among  them. 
2  Bro.  C.  C.  500. 

A  gift  of  chattels  to  take  place  after  the  donor's  death 
passes  only  those  which  remain  in  specie  at  the  time  of  the 
gift.     3  Swanst.  400.  it. 

A  general  gift  of  income  arising  from  personal  property  is 
equivalent  to  a  general  gift  of  the  property.    I  S.  ^  St.  481. 


As  to  gifts  in  law,  when  a  man  is  married  to  a  woman,  all 
her  ffoods  and  chattels  by  gift  in  law  become  the  husband's ; 
but  then  he  is  liable  for  her  debts :  so  if  a  man  is  made  execu- 
tor, the  law  gives  him  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  testator, 
subject  to  his  debts.  1  Inst.  S51.  See  tits.  Baron  and  Feme, 
Executor, 

And  see  further  tits.  Convwnce,  Deed,  Donatio  Mortis 
Causa,  Estate,  Fraud,  Grant,  Limitation,  Sfc. 

GIFT  A  AQUiE.  The  stream  of  water  to  a  mill.  Mon, 
Angl.  torn.  3. 

GIGMILLS.  A  kind  of  fulling  mills  for  fulling  and  burl- 
ing of  woollen  cloth,  prohibited  by  stat.  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  22. 
See  WooUen  Manufacturers. 

GILD.     A  fraternity  or  companv,  &c     See  Guild,  Geld. 

GILDA  MERCATORIA.  A  mercantile  meeting  or  as- 
sembly. If  the  kinff  grants  to  a  set  of  men  to  have  gildam 
mercatoriam,  this  is  fdone  sufficient  to  incorporate  and  establish 
them  for  ever.  10  Rep.  30:  1  Rd.  Ab,  513.  See  tits.  Corpo* 
rmtion.  Guild. 

GILDING  METALS.  By  certain  ancient  statutes,  now 
obsolete,  the  gilding  any  metal  but  silver,  and  church  orna- 
ments, or  silvering  any  thing  except  the  apparel  of  peers,  &&, 
and  metal  for  knignts'  spurs,  is  liable  to  forfeiture  of  ten  times 
the  value,  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  None  shall  gild  rings 
or  other  things  made  of  copper  or  latten,  on  pain  to  forfeit  51. 
to  the  king,  and  damages  to  the  party  deceived.  For  gilding 
silver  wares,  no  person  may  take  above  4s.  8d.  for  a  pound  ct 
troy  weiffht,  under  penalties.  Stats.  5  H.  4,  c.  1 3 :  2  H.  5. 
c.  4:  8  H.  5.  c.  3.     See  tit.  Gold. 

GIPSIES.     See  tit  Egyptians. 

GIRLS.     See  tit.  Abduction,  ^c. 

GISARMS,  or  GUISARMES.  An  halbert  or  hand-axe, 
from  the  Lat.  bis  arma,  because  it  wounds  on  both  sides. 
Skene — Spelnu    It  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  J  3  Ed.  1 .  c.  6. 

GIST  OF  ACTION.  From  the  Fr.  gist ;  is  the  cause  for 
which  the  action  lieth;  the  ground  and  foundation  thereof;  with- 
out which  it  is  not  maintainable.    5  Mod.  305.    See  tit.  Action. 

GLADIOLUM.  A  little  sword  or  dagger;  also  a  kind  of 
sedge.    Matt.  Paris.  1206. 

GLADIUS.  Jus  gladii  is  mentioned  in  our  Latin  authors 
and  the  Norman  laws;  it  signifies  a  supreme  jurisdiction. 
Cambd.  And  it  is  said  that  from  hence,  at  the  creation  of  an 
earl,  he  is  gladio  succinctus  ;  to  signify  that  he  had  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  county  of  which  he  was  made  earL  See  Pleas  of 
the  Sfvord. 

GLAIRE,  Fr.'2  A  sword,  lance,  or  horseman's  stafi^ 
Gleyre  was  one  of  the  weapons  allowed  the  contending  parties 
in  a  trial  by  combat.     Grig.  Jurisd.  79^ 

GLASS.  Various  internal  duties  of  excise  have  from  time 
to  time  been  by  many  statutes  laid  on  glass  and  glass  manu- 
factures, and  all  works  and  manufactures  of  glass  are  sub» 
jected  to  strict  regulation.  Equivalent  duties  are  imposed  on 
all  glass  imported.    See  Butm's  Justice,  tit.  Excise. 

As  to  stealing  gkss  belonging  to  any  building,  see  tit.. 
Fixtures. 

GLASS-MEN,  are  reckoned  amongst  wandering  rogues 
and  vagrants  by  the  old  statutes,  SQ  Eliz.  c.  17 :  1  Jac*  1.  c.  7* 

GLAVEA.     A  hand  dart.     Blount. 

GLEANING,  LEASING,  or  LESING,  from  Ft.  gltdner, 
quasi  graner;  colUgere  gratia. — Teuton,  ahrlesen,  ex  ahr, 
spica.  et  lesen,  colUgere. — minsherv  in  v.  Glean,'^  It  has  been 
Mid,  that  by  the  common  law  and  custom  of  England  the  poor 
are  allowed  to  enter  and  glean  upon  another's  ground  after  the 
harvest  without  beine  guilty  of  trespass ;  which  humane  pro- 
vision seems  borrowed  from  the  Mosaical  law.  3  Comm.  212, 
213 :  Trials  per  pais,  c.  15.  p.  438.  534. 

But  it  is  now  settled  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  that  a  right  to  glean  in  the  harvest  field  cannot  be 
claimed  by  any  person  at  common  law.  Neither  have  the  poor 
of  a  parish,  le^lly  settled,  such  right.  Gould,  J,  dissented 
from  this  opinion^  quoting  the  passages  in  the  Mosaical  law 
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{Levit.  c.  19.  vv.  9, 10.  c.  23.  v.  22 :  and  see  DeuU  c.  24.  t;.  I9.) 
and  4  Bt<rr,  1927-  together  with  the  recognition  of  the  custom 
or  privilege  in  a  private  act  of  parliament  for  an  inclosure  in 
Basingstoke  parish.  The  other  judges,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  he  dangerous  and  impolitic  to  admit 
gleaning  to  he  a  right,  and  in  fact  would  he  prejudicial  to  the 
poor  themselves,  now  provided  for  under  various  positive  statutes. 
They  also  remarked  that  the  custom  of  gleaning  or  leasing  was 
various  in  various  places,  and  was  in  many  places  restricted  to 
particular  com,  and  could  not  therefore  be  set  up  as  an  uni- 
versal common  law  right ;  that  it  would  be  opening  a  tempting 
door  to  fraud  and  idleness,  and  had  never  been  specifically 
recognised  by  any  judicial  determination.  1  H.  Black.  Rep, 
51 — 63.  By  the  Irish  acts  25  H,  8.  c.  1.  and  28  H.  8.  c.  24. 
gleaning  and  leasing  is  so  restricted  as  in  fact  to  be  prohibited 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

GL£B£,  gleba."}  Church  land ;  most  commonly  taken  for 
the  land  belonging  to  a  parish  church,  besides  the  tithes. 

Every  church  of  common  right  is  entitled  to  house  and 
glebe.  And  the  assigBtnff  of  these  at  the  first  was  of  such 
absolute  necessity,  that  without  them  no  church  could  be  regu- 
larly consecrated.     Gibs.  661. 

If  any  parson,  vicar,  &c.  hath  caused  Any  of  his  glebe-land 
to  be  manured  and  sown  at  his  own  costs,  with  any  com  or 
grain,  the  incumbents  may  devise  all  the  profits  a&d  com 
growing  upon  the  said  glebe  by  will,  under  28  /f.  8.  c  11. 
And  if  a  parson  sows  his  glebe  and  dies,  the  executors  shall 
have  the  com  sown  by  the  testator.  But  if  the  glebe  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  tenant,  and  the  parson  dies  after  severance  of 
the  com,  and  before  his  rent  due,  it  is  said,  neither  the 
parson's  executors,  nor  the  successor,  can  claim  the  rent,  but 
the  tenant  may  retain  it,  and  also  the  crop,  unless  there  be  a 
special  covenant  for  the  payment  to  the  parson's  executors  pro- 
portionably,  &c.  Wood's  Inst.  l6S ;  sed  qu.  if  this  case 
would  not  come  within  the  equity  of  stat.  11  G.  2.  c.  19*  §  1^* 
which  gives  right  of  action  to  the  representative  of  tenant  for 
life,  for  any  portion  of  rent  in  arrear  at  the  time  of  his  death  ? 

By  the  said  stat.  28  H.S.c.  11.  every  successor,  on  a  month's 
warning,  after  induction,  shall  have  the  mansion-house  and 
the  glebe  belonging  thereto,  not  sown  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
decessor's death.  He  that  is  instituted  may  enter  into  the 
glebe  land  before  induction,  and  has  right  to  have  it  against 
any  stranger ;  jiifr  Coke,  Ch.  J.,  Roll.  R.  192.  See  tits,  fnduc^ 
iion.  Institution. 

Prohibition  was  moved  for  to  a  parson  for  digging  new  coal 
mines  in  his  glebe,  and  also  for  felling  trees ;  for  it  is  waste, 
and  prohibited  by  the  statute  de  non  prostemend.  arbores,  &c 
The  court  held  it  not  lay  for  the  mines ;  for  then  no  mines  in 
the  glebe  could  ever  be  opened.     Lev.  10?. 

But  it  was  said  by  Lord  Hardtvicke,  in  Amb.  176.  that  a 
parson  cannot  open  mines,  but  may  work  those  already  open. 

There  is  a  writ  grounded  on  the  stat.  articuli  cleri,  c.  6. 
where  a  parson  is  distrained  in  his  glebe-lands  by  shenfib  or 
other  officers,  against  whom  attachment  shall  issue.  New  Nat. 
Br.  3S6,  387. 

See  as  to  exchanging  glebe  lands,  55  G.  3.  c.  147:  56  G.  3. 
c.  52 :  and  tits.  Church,  Farson,  Tithes,  Vicar,  &c 

GLEBARI^.  Turfs  dug  out  of  the  ground.  In  Sylvis, 
Campis,  Semitis,  Moris,  Glebariis,  &c. 

GLISCYWA.  An  old  Saxon  word  for  a  fraternity.  Leg. 
Athelstan,  c.  12. 

GLOME RELLS.  Commissaries  appointed  to  determine 
differences  between  scholars  in  a  school  or  university,  and  the 
townsmen  of  the  place :  in  the  edict  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  anno 
1276,  there  is  mention  of  the  Master  of  the  Ghmerells. 

GLOVE  SILVER.  Money  customarily  given  to  servants 
to  buy  them  gloves,  as  an  encouragement  for  their  labours. — 
The  term  glove  money  has  been  dso  applied  to  extraordinary 
rewards  given  to  officers  of  courts,  &c ;  and  to  money  given 
by  the  sheriff  (^  a  county  in  which  no  offenders  are  left  for 
execution,  to  the  clerk  of  assize  and  the  judge's  officers. 


GLOVES.     It  is  an  ancient  custom  on  a  maiden 
that  is,  when  there  is  no  offender  to  be  tried,  for  the  sheriff  to 
present  the  judge  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves. 

GLYN.     A  valley,  according  to  the  book  of  Domesday. 

GO.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  judicial  sigmfioi- 
tion,  as  to  go  without  day  is  to  be  dismissed  the  court ;  so  in 
old  phrase  to  go  to  God.     Broke.  Kitch.  I90. 

GOATS.  No  man  may  common  goats  within  the  fotest 
without  especial  warrant.  Nota,  capriolus  non  est  bestia  vema^ 
tionis  forestce.  Manmoo^s  Forest  Imws^  c.  25.  nmnb.  3.  See 
tit.  Common. 

GOD-BOTE,  Sax."]  An  ecclesiastical  or  church  fine,  paid 
for  crimes  and  offences  committed  i^ainst  God. 

GOD-GILD.  That  which  is  offered  to  God  or  his  lerviee. 
Sax. 

GOD  and  RELIGION,  Qfences  against.  Apostacy  is  an 
offence  against  God  and  religion.  It  appears  from  Bradan, 
I.  3.  c.  9*  that  in  his  time  apostates  were  burnt  to  death ;  but 
this  punishment  afterwards  became  obsolete,  and  the  oflfenee, 
for  a  long  time  was  cognisable  only  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
which  corrected  the  offender  pro  salute  animte.     * 

By  stat.  9  and  10  fV.  3.  c.  32.  if  any  person  educated  in, 
or  having  made  any  profession  of,  the  Christian  religion,  shall 
by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  he  of 
divine  authority,  he  shall  upon  the  first  offence  he  xendeted 
incapable  to  hoM  any  office  or  place  of  trust;  and  isx  tha 
second  be  rendered  incapable  of  bringing  any  action,  being 
guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purchaser  of  lands;,  and  shaS 
suffer  three  years'  imprisonment  without  bail.  To  give  room, 
however,  for  repentance,  if  within  four  months  after  the  fost 
conviction  the  delinquent  will,  in  ofen  court,  publicly  renounce 
his  error,  he  is  discharged  for  that  once  from  all  disalnlitiea. 

All  publications  blaspheming  God,  or  turning  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  aie  un- 
doubtedly the  subject  of  indictment,  punishable  by  the  tenH 
poral  courts  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  also  infamous  cor* 
poral  punishment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  1  Hmmk.  P.  C 
c.  3 :   1  RusseU,  209,  217. 

Heresy  is  another  ofibnce,  for  which  the  offender  is  suhjeet 
only  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  by  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  9 :  see  that 
title. 

See  further,  4  Comm.  42.  65 :  and  this  Diet.  tits.  Blasphemy, 
Religion,  Simony,  Sundinf,  Swearing. 

GOD'S  PENNY.  Earnest  money  given  to  a  servant  when 
hired.     Craven  Glossary. 

GOLD  A.  A  mine,  according  to  BUmnt.  Man.  AngL  torn.  fL 
p.  610. 

GOLD-MINES.    See  Mines. 

GOLD  and  SILVER.  Gold  and  silver  raanufactiuefl  are 
to  be  assayed  by  the  warden  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company  in 
London,  and  marked ;  and  gold  is  to  be  of  a  certain  touch. 
Stat.  28  Ed.  1.  c.  20.  By  37  Ed.  3.  c.  1.  goldsmitks  were  to 
have  their  own  marks  on  plate  aH^r  the  surveyors  have  made 
their  assay :  and  false  metal  was  to  he  seised  and  forfeited  to 
the  king.  Work  of  silver  made  by  goldsmitks,  &c  is  to  be  as 
fine  as  sterling,  except  the  scdder  necessary ;  and  maridi^  other 
work  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  double  value.     StaL  2  HToI  c  14. 

Gold  plate  made  by  goldsmiths  shall  contain  22  carats  of 
fine  gold,  and  silver  plate  1 1  ounces  and  two  pennywei^ts 
of  silver,  in  every  pound  troy,  or  they  forfeit  lOL  And  no 
goldsmith  shall  sell  any  such  plate  until  marked  with  the 
first  letters  of  the  maker's  christian  and  surname,  the  marks 
of  the  city  of  London  beinff  the  lec^pard's  head,  lion  passant, 
&c.,  and  those  made  use  of  by  the  assayers  at  York,  Exeter, 
&c.  All  persons  making  plate  are  to  enter  their  Baiks^ 
names,  and  places  of  abode  in  the  Assay-office :  they  are  like- 
wise to  send  with  the  plate  required  to  be  marked  a  particular 
account  thereof,  in  order  to  be  entered,  &c.,  or  forfeit  5L  The 
assayers  determine  what  solder  is  necessary  about  plate,  and 
judge  of  the  workmanship,  and  for  good  cause  may  refuae  to 
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asaaj  it ;  and  if  any  parcel  be  discovered  of  a  coarser  alloy 
Uian  the  standard,  it  may  be  broke  and  defaced ;  also  the  fees 
for  assaying  and  marking  are  particularly  limited,  &c.  12  G.  2. 
c.  26:  and  see  81  G.  2.  c  32 :  13  G.  3.  c  59 :  24  G.  3.  «/.  2. 
c.  53 :  and  38  G.  3.  c.  69. 

Giddsfmlhs  shall  not  take  above  1«.  the  ounce  of  gold  beside 
the  fashion,  more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for  it  at  the 
king's  exchange:  and  if  the  work  of  any  goldtmilh  be  marked 
and  allowed  by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  mystery,  and 
afterwards  found  faulty,  the  wardens  and  corporation  shall 
forfeit  the  value  of  the  thing  so  sold  or  exchanged.  Slot. 
18  Eliz,  c.  15. 

Molten  silver  is  not  to  be  transported  by  goldsmiths  before 
it  is  marked  at  Goldsmith's  Hall,  and  a  certiBcate  made  thereof 
on  oath ;  and  officers  of  the  customs  may  seise  silver  shipped 
otherwise.     Qandl  W.  3.  c.  17.   See  59  G.  3.  c.  49.  §  12.    , 

The  cities  of  York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  Norwich,  and 
town  of  Newcastle,  are  also  appointed  places  for  assaying  and 
marking  wrought  plate  of  gcidsmiihs,  &c  12  ^.  3,  c.  4 : 
1  Atme,  c.  9* 

By  59  G.  3.  c.  49.  so  much  of  all  the  ancient,  statutes  as 
prohibited  the  melting  or  exportation  of  gold  or  silver  or 
bullion  was  repealed. 

Certain  duties  have  been  from  time  to  time  imposed  on  gold 
and  silver  plate  wrought  in  Great  Britain. 

Persons  that  sell  orrice  lace,  mixed  with  other  metals  or 
materials  than  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  vellum,  shall  forfeit  2s.  6d. 
iar  ererj  ounce :  and  there  shall  be  allowed  at  least  six  ounces 
of  gold  and  silver  prepared  and  reduced  into  plate  to  cover 
four  ounces  of  silk,  except  large  twist,  fiize,  &c  And  laying 
tiie  same  on  greater  proportions  of  the  silk,  or  in  any  other 
manner  than  directed,  incurs  the  like  forfeiture  of  2^.  6d.  the 
oanee.  Copper,  and  lace  inferior  to  silver,  is  to  be  spun  upon 
thread,  yam,  or  inde,  and  not  on  silk ;  but  this  does  not  extend 
to  tinsel  apparel  used  in  theatres.  No  gold  or  silver  lace,  thread, 
fringe,  or  wire,  &c.  may  be  import^  on  pain  of  being  for- 
feited and  burnt,  and  100/.  penalty.  28  G.  3.  c.  7*  See  fur- 
ther tit.  Wire-Drawers. 

GOLDWIT,  or  GOLDWICH.  Perhaps  a  golden  mulct; 
in  the  records  of  the  Tower  there  is  mentbn  of  consuetudo 
vocata,  goldwith  vel  goldwich. 

GOLl ARDUS.    A  jester  or  buffoon.     Mai.  Paris.  1 229- 

GOOD  ABEARING,  bonus  gestus.^  Signi6es  an  exact 
carriage  or  behaviour  of  a  subject  towards  toe  king  and  the 
people,  whereunto  some  persons  upon  their  misbehaviour  are 
boimd ;  and  he  that  is  bound  to  this  is  said  to  be  more  strictly 
bound  than  to  the  peace;  because  where  the  peace  is  not 
broken,  the  surety  debono  gestu  may  be  forfeited  by  the  number 
of  a  man's  company,  or  by  their  weapons.  Lamb.  Eirin.  lib.  2. 
c.  2.     See  stal.  34  Ed.  3.  c.  1. 

GOOD  BEHAVIOUR.  Surety  for  the  good  behaviour  is 
iurety  for  the  peace,  and  differs  very  little  from  good  abearitig, 
A  justice  of  peace  may  demand  it  ear  (fficio,  according  to  his 
discretion,  when  he  sees  cause ;  or  at  the  request  of  any  other 
under  the  king's  protection :  his  warrant  also  is  to  be  issued 
when  he  is  commanded  to  do  it  by  writ  of  suppUcavil  out  of 
Chancery,  or  B.  R.  See  further,  tits.  Justices  of  Peace  and 
Surety  of  the  Peace,  at  large. 

GOOD  CONSIDERATION.     See  Consideration. 

GOOD  HOPE,  Cape  op.  By  6  G.  4.  c.  114.  §  73.  the 
king  in  ooundl  is  empowered  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  British  plantations. 

GOODWILL.     The  custom  of  any  trade  or  business. 

A  court  of  equity  will  not  enforce  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
a  goodwill  merely,  but  will  leave  the  parties  to  law.  \  I.Sf  W. 
576,  However,  a  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to 
tell  the  goodwill  of  a  trade,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  a  secret 
therein,  has  been  decreed.     1  S.SrS.  74. 

But  it  appears  to  have  been  doubted  whether,  when  a  good- 
will forms  the  principal  ^ait  of  a  contract,  performance  will  be 
decreed.     1  Russ.  $76, 


A  contract  for  the  transfer  of  the  goodwill  of  the  business 
of  an  attorney  is  good  at  law.  4  East.  19O:  4  Esp.  179.  But 
such  an  agreement  will  not  be  enforced  in  equity.    1  Mer.  459. 

The  goodwill  of  professional  partnerships  survives ;  and  on 
the  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  his  representatives  have  no 
claim  on  the  other,  though  the  one  dyins  paid  a  large  premium. 
3  Mad.  74.  A  commercial  partnership  might  be  different. 
Id.  ib.  79 '  but  see  15  Fes.  227- 

Contracts  entered  into  between  two  persons  to  restrain  one 
of  them  from  setting  up  in  a  particular  trade  or  emplo3rment, 
within  a  certain  limited  district,  and  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, are  valid.  1  Bro.  P,  C.  234.  And  where  an  award  was 
made  to  B.,  a  retiring  partner,  as  the  consideration  for  the 
goodwill,  &c.  on  an  understanding  (which  was  not  expressed 
m  the  award)  that  he  should  not  set  up  the  same  trade  in  the 
vicinity,  an  injunction  was  granted  to  enforce  the  award  on 
parol  evidence  of  the  understanding.     2  Mad.  I9S. 

If  partners  become  bankrupts,  the  goodwill  of  their  trade 
passes  to  their  assignees,  who  may  sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors.  The  scde,  however,  will  not  prevent  the  partners 
from  setting  up  the  same  trade  again,  and  in  the  same  place. 
17  Fes.  335 :  S.  C  1  Rose,  123. 

GOODS  and  CHATTELS,  bona  et  catalla.    See  Chattels. 

GOOLE,  Fr,  goulet.']  A  breach  in  a  sea-bank  or  wall ;  or 
a  passage  worn  by  the  fiux  and  reflux  of  the  sea.  Stat. 
16  and  17  Car.2,c.  11. 

GORCE,  or  GORS,  from  Fr.  goH."}  A  wear.  By  stat. 
25  Ed.  3.  St.  4.  c.  4.  it  is  ordained,  that  idl  gorces,  mills,  wears, 
Sec.  levied  and  set  up,  whereby  the  king's  ships  and  boats  arc 
disturbed  and  cannot  pass  in  any  river,  shall  be  utterly  pulled 
down  without  being  renewed.  Sir  Edward  Coke  derives  this 
word  from  surges,  a  deep  pit  of  water,  and  calls  it  a  gors  01 
gulf:  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  for  in  Domesdau  it  is 
called  gourl  and  gort,  the  French  word  for  a  wear.  Co.  Lit.  5. 
It  is  used  for  a  pool  or  pit  of  water  for  fish  in  ancient  grants. 
See  Termes  de  Ley. 

GORE.     A  narrow  slip  of  ground.     Paroch.  Antiq.  393, 

GORZE.  Maliciously  setting  fire  to  gorze  wherever  grow- 
ing is  felony,  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c  30.  §  17. 

GOTE,  Sax.  eeotan,  i.  e.  fundere.']  A  ditch,  sluice,  or 
gutter,  mentioned  in  stat.  23  H.  8.  c  5. 

GOVERNMENT. 

By  this  word,  in  common  speech,  is  understood  the  consti- 
tution of  our  country  as  exercised,  according  to  the  principles 
of  limited  monarchy,  under  the  legblature  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons. 

When  civil  society  is  once  formed,  government  at  the  same 
time  results  of  course,  as  necessary  to  preserve  and  to  keep 
that  society  in  order.  Unless  some  superior  be  constituted, 
whose  commands  and  decisions  all  the  members  are  bound  to 
obey,  they  would  still  remain  as  in  a  state  of  nature  without 
any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  their  rights  and  redress  their 
wrongs.  But  as  all  the  members  which  compose  this  society 
were  naturaUy  equal,  it  may  be  asked  in  whose  hands  are  the 
reins  of  government  to  be  entrusted?  To  this  the  general 
answer  is  easy ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  particular  cases 
has  occasioned  one  half  of  those  mischiefs,  which  are  apt  to 
proceed  from  misguided  political  seal.  In  general,  all  mankind 
will  agree  that  government  should  be  reposed  in  such  persons 
in  whom  those  qualities  are  most  likely  to  be  found,  the  per- 
fection of  which  is  among  the  attributes  of  him  who  is  empha- 
tically stiled  The  Supreme  Being ;  the  three  grand  requisites 
of  wisdom,  of  goodness,  and  of  power :  wisdom  to  discern  the 
real  interest  of  the  community ;  goodness  to  endeavour  always 
to  pursue  that  real  interest;  and  stren^h  or  power  to  can^r 
this  knowledge  and  intention  into  action.  These  are  the 
natural  foundations  of  sovereignty,  and  these  are  the  requi- 
sites that  ought  to  be  found  in  every  well  constituted  frame  of 
governments 
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How  the  several  forms  of  government  we  now  see  in  the 
world  at  first  actually  hegan  is  matter  of  great  uncertainty, 
and  has  occasioned  infinite  disputes.  However  they  hegan,  or 
hy  what  right  soever  they  subsist,  there  is  and  must  be  in  all 
of  them  a  supreme,  irresistible,  absolute,  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity, in  which  the  jura  summi  imperii,  or  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, reside.  And  this  authority  is  placed  in  those  hands 
wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  founders  of  such 
respective  states,  either  expressly  given  or  collected,  from  their 
tacit  approbation)  the  qualities  requisite  for  supremacy,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  found. 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow  more  than 
three  regular  forms  of  government.  The  first  when  the 
sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate  assembly,  consisting 
^f  all  the  free  members  of  a  community,  which  is  called  a 
democracy ;  the  second  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  council,  com- 
posed of  select  members,  and  then  it  is  stiled  an  aristocracy  ; 
the  last  when  it  is  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
and  then  it  takes  the  name  of  a  monarchy.  All  other  species 
of  government,  they  say,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  reducible 
to,  these  three. 

By  the  sovereign  power  is  meant  the  power  of  making  laws; 
for  wherever  that  power  resides,  all  others  must  conform  to, 
and  be  directed  by  it,  whatever  appearance  the  outward  form 
and  administration  of  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is 
at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  legislature  to  alter  that  form 
and  administration  by  a  new  edict  or  rule,  and  to  put  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands  it  pleases,  by  consti- 
tuting one  or  a  few,  or  many  executive  magistrates :  and  all 
the  other  powers  of  the  state  must  obey  the  legislative  power 
in  the  discharge  of  their  several  functions,  or  else  the  consti- 
tution is  at  an  end. 

In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  making  laws  resides  in 
the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or  goodness  of  intention  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities  of 
government.  Popular  assemblies  are  frequently  foolish  in 
their  contrivance,  and  weak  in  their  execution ;  but  generally 
mean  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  just,  and  have  always  a 
degree  of  patriotism  or  public  spirit.  In  aristocracies  there  is 
inore  wisdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  frames  of  govern- 
ment, being  composed,  or  intended  to  be  composed,  of  the  most 
experienced  citizens.  But  there  is  less  honesty  than  in  a 
republic,  and  less  strength  than  in  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy 
is  indeed  the  most  powerful  of  any ;  for  by  the  entire  con- 
junction of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  all  the  sinews 
of  government  are  knit  together,  and  united  in  the  hand  of 
the  prince ;  but  then  [|in  absolute  monarchies]]  there  is  immi- 
nent danger  of  his  employing  that  strength  to  improvident  or 
oppressive  purposes. 

Thus  these  three  species  of  government  have,  all  of  them, 
their  several  perfections  and  imperfections.  Democracies  are 
usually  the  best  calculated  to  direct  the  end  of  a  law ;  aristo- 
cracies to  invent  the  means  by  which  that  end  shall  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  monarchies  to  carry  those  means  into  execution. 
The  ancients  had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other  permanent 
form  of  government  but  these  three :  for  though  Cicero 
declares  himself  of  opinion,  "  esse  optimi  constiltUam  rempuin 
licam,  qua  ex  tnbus  generibus  illis,  regali,  optima,  ei  populari, 
sit  moaici  confusa,"  yet  Tacilus  treats  this  norion  of  a  mixed 
government,  formed  out  of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  each,  as  a  visionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  effected, 
could  never  be  lasting  or  secure. 

But,  happily  for  us  of  this  island.  The  Bbitish  Consti- 
tution has  long  remained,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long 
continue,  a  standing  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  observation ; 
for,  as  with  us  the  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  lodged  in  a 
single  person,  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
dispatch,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy : 
and  as  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom  is  intrusted  to  three 
distinct  powers,  entirely  independent  of  each  other ;  first,  the 
King  ;  secondly,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an . 


aristocratical  assembly  of  persons  selected  for  their  piety,  their 
birth,  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  property ;  and  thirdly, 
the  House  of  Commons,  freely  chosen  by  the  people  froal 
among  themselves,  which  makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy;  as 
this  aggregate  body,  actuated  by  different  springs,  and  atten- 
tive to  different  interests,  composes  the  British  parliament,  and 
has  the  supreme  disposal  of  every  thing,  there  can  be  no  incon- 
venience attempted  by  either  of  the  three  branches,  but  which 
will  be  withstood  by  one  of  the  other  two ;  each  branch  being 
armed  with  a  negative  power,  sufficient  to  repel  any  innova-* 
tion  which  it  shall  think  inexpedient  or  dangerous. 

Here  then  is  lodged  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution; and  lodged  as  beneficially  as  is  possible  for  society; 
for  in  no  other  shape  could  we  be  so  certain  of  finding  the 
three  great  qualities  of  government  so  well  and  so  happily 
united.  If  the  supreme  power  were  lodged  in  any  of  the  three 
branches  separately,  we  must  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences 
of  either  al^lute  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy,  and  so 
want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  ffood  pcdicy, 
either  virtue,  wisdom,  or  power.  If  it  were  lodged  in  any  two 
of  the  branches ;  for  instance,  in  the  King  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  our  laws  might  be  providentally  made  and  well  executed^ 
but  they  might  not  have  always  the  good  of  the  people  in 
view :  if  lodged  in  the  Kin^  and  Commons,  we  should  want 
that  circumspection  and  mediatory  caution  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  peers  is  to  afford :  if  the  supreme  rights  of  legislature 
were  lodged  in  the  two  houses  only,  and  the  king  bad  no 
negative  upon  their  proceeding,  they  might  be  tempted  to  en* 
croach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  perhaps  to  abolish  the 
kingly  office,  and  thereby  weaken  (if  not  totally  destroy)  the 
strength  of  the  executive  power.  But  the  constitutional 
government  of  this  island  is  so  admirably  tempered  and  com- 
pounded, that  nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt,  but  destroying 
the  equilibrium  of  power  between  one  brandi  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  rest.  For  if  ever  it  should  happen  that  the  in- 
dependence of  any  one  of  the  three  should  be  lost,  or  that  it 
should  become  subservient  to  the  views  of  either  of  the  other 
two,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  our  constitution.  1  Comm. 
48.  52.  Introd. 

Contempts  and  misprisions  against  the  king's  person  and 
government  may  be  by  speaking  or  writing  against  them, 
cursing  or  wishing  him  ill,  giving  out  scandalous  stories  con- 
cerning him,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  lessen  htm 
in  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  may  weaken  his  government,  or 
may  raise  jealousies  between  him  and  his  people.  It  has  also 
been  held  an  offence  of  this  species  to  drink  the  pious  memocj 
of  a  traitor;  or  for  a  clergyman  to  absolve  persons  at  the 
gallows,  who  there  persist  in  the  treasons  for  which  they  die  ; 
these  being  acts  which  impliedly  encourage  rebellion.  And 
for  this  species  of  contempt,  a  man  may  not  only  be  fined  and 
imprisoned,  but  previous  to  its  abolition  might  have  sufifered 
the  pillory,  or  other  infamous  corporal  punisbmnent.  1  HamL 
P.  C.  Comm.  123.  c.  9. 

In  cases  of  conspiracy  or  meditated  treason  against  the  king 
and  government,  it  is  not  unusual  to  vest  a  power  in  the  king 
of  apprehending  and  detaining  suspected  persons  without  biS 
or  mainprise :  which  as  to  them  operates  as  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  For  this  purpose  the  stats.  1  JV.^  M.c*2: 
6  Anne,  c.  15:  1  G.  1.  cc.  8.  39*  and  divers  others  have  been 
from  time  to  time  passed.  The  last  instances  were  57  G.  S. 
cc.  3.  55,     See  tit.  Habeas  Corpus, 

See  further  Habeas  Corpus,  Jury,  King,  Liberies,  Par* 
liameni.  Tenure,  Treason,  and  other  apposite  titles. 

GRACE.  Acts  of  parliament  for  a  general  and  free  pardon 
are  called  acts  of  grace, 

Grace  is  sometimes  used  for  a  faculty,  licence,  or  dispensa- 
tion ;  but  this  seemeth  to  be  only  in  case  where  the  matter 
proceedeth,  as  it  were,  ex  gratia,  of  grace  and  favour,  and  not 
where  the  licence  or  dispensation  is  granted  of  course,  or  of 
necessity.     AyL  Par.  35S» 

GRACE,  days  of.    See  tit.  BUI  of  Exchange. 
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GRADUATES,  graduaiu'}  Scholars  who  have  taken  rfe- 
grees  in  an  university.  Those  not  having  taken  any  degree  are 
caUed  under-graduates. 

GRAFFER,  Fr.  greffier,  i.  e.  scriba.'}  A  notary  or  scrivener, 
used  in  the  ancient  stat.  5  H,  S,  c»  1. 

GRAFFIO,  GRAVIO.  A  landgrave,  or  earl— Nee  prin^ 
ceps,  nee  grafib,  hane  lenitatem  muiar  andeat,  Mon>  Angl, 
torn*  Up  100. 

GRAFF! UM^  A  vmting  book,  reguiter,  or  oartulary  of 
deeds  «nd  evidences.  AnnaL  EeeU  Menevensis  apud  Angl. 
Sacr.  par^  \ .  p.  65S. 

GRAIL,  gradate,  or  graduale,!^  A  gradual  or  book,  con- 
taining some  of  the  offices  of  the  Romish  church. — Gradale, 
tic  dieium,  a  gradcU^ms  in  tali  libro  conientis,  Lyndetvood, 
Provincial,  Ang.  xib.  S.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  mass  book, 
or  part  of  it,  instituted  by  Pope  Celestine,  anno  480. 

GRAIN.  Tlie  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  penny^- weight. 
Merck,  Did.  Also  grain  signifies  any  com  sown  on  ground ; 
and  there  is  what  is  so  called  in  the  top  of  the  ear,  less  than 
com.     Lit,  AUeyn's  Rep.  89* 

Grain,  Stacks  of.  Maliciously  setting  fire  to,  is  a  capital 
felony,  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  SO.  §  17*  and  by  the  same  section, 
malioioudy  setting  fire  to  crops  of  grain,  whether  standing  or 
cut  down,  is  felony,  punishable  with  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion, &c 

G  R  A INAGE.  An  ancient  duty  in  London  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  salt  imported  by  aliens.     I>y.  S5Z. 

GRANARY.  Maliciously  setting  fire  to  a  granory  is  a 
capital  felony,  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  SO.  §  2.  By  §  8.  riotously 
pulling  down,  &c.,  or  beginning  to  demolish,  &c.,  any  granary 
18  also  a  capital  felony. 

'  GRAND  ASSISE.  A  writ  that  lay  in  a  real  action  to  de- 
termine the  right  of  property  in  lands.  See  tits.  Jury,  Magna 
Assisa. 

GRAND  CAPE.     See  Cape  Ma^um. 

GRAND  DAYS.  Those  days  in  the  terms  which  are 
solemnly  kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  i.  e.  Can- 
dlemas day  in  Hilary  term.  Ascension  day  in  Easter  term, 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  day  in  Trinity  term,  and  All  Saint's 
day  in  Michaelmas  term;  which  days  are  dies  nonjuridici,  or 
no  days  in  court. 

GRAND  DISTRESS,  was  a  writ  so  called,  not  for  the 
quantity  of  it,  for  it  was  very  short,  but  for  its  quality;  for  the 
extent  thereof  was  very  great,  being  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  party  distrained  within  the  county :  it  lay  in  two  cases, 
'either  when  the  tenant  or  defendant  was  attached,  and  appeared 
not^  but  made  default;  or  where  the  tenant  had  once  ap- 
peared, and  after  makes  default ;  then  this  writ  was  had  by  the 
common  law  in  lieu  of  a  petit  cape,  slats.  West.  1.  cap.  44: 
52  H.  S.  c.  9. 

GRAND  JURY.  A  body  of  twenty-four  good  and  lawful 
men  which  the  sheriff  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  to 
every  session  of  the  peace,  and  every  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  of  general  gaol  delivery,  some  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, "  to  inquire,  represent,  do,  and  execute  all  those  things 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  shall  be  then  and  there  com- 
manded them."    2  Hale,  P.  C.  154. 

As  many  as  appear  upon  this  panel  are  sworn,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  at  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty-three,  so  that 
twelve  may  be  a  majority. 

According  to  Lord  Hale  they  should  be  freeholders,  but  to 
what  amount  is  uncertain.  2  Hale^  155.  It  has,  however, 
been  lately  held  by  the  judges,  that  grand  Jurors  are  not 
positively  required  to  be  freeholders.  K.  Sf  K.  177«  But  by 
the  7  and  8  W.  S.  c.  32.  §  8.  erand  jurors  returned  for  the 
county  of  York  are  to  be  freeholders  or  copyholders,  each  hav- 
ing SdL  land  per  annum.  And  they  usually  are  gentlemen 
of  the  most  consequence  in  the  county.  The  grand  jurors  at 
the  sessions,  however,  must  now,  by  the  6  G.  4.  c.  50.  §  1.  pos- 
sess the  same  qualification  as  is  required  in  all  cases  of  petit 
jurors  by  that  statute.    See  tit.  Jury. 
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A  grand  juryman  must  be  a  lawful  liege  subject,  and  coYi* 
sequently  neither  under  attainder  of  any  treason  or  felony, 
nor  an  alien,  nor  attainted,  whether  for  a  criminal  or  a  civil 
matter.  And  hence  it  seems  that  any  one  under  prosecution 
may,  by  the  common  law,  before  he  is  indicted,  challenge  any 
of  the  persons  returned  on  the  grand  jury  for  any  of  the  above 
defects.  2  Hawk.  cap.  25.  §  ID.  And  if  any  one  be  outlawed 
the  indictment  is  void,  though  twenty  others  be  upon  the 
inquest.     2  Hale,  202. 

No  peer  of  the  realm  ought  to  «erve  on  the  crand  jury ;  nor 
an  Irish  peer,  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  case  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  com- 
moner.    R.  ^  R.  117. 

The  grand  jury,  as  an  inquest  for  the  body  of  the  county, 
are  sworn  diligently  to  inquire,  and  true  presentment  make,  of 
all  such  matters  and  things  as  shall  be  ^ven  them  in  charge ; 
to  keep  secret  the  king's  counsel,  their  fellows',  and  their  own ; 
to  present  no  one  for  envy,  hatred,  or  malice ;  nor  to  leave 
any  one  unpresented  from  fear,  favour,  or  affection,  or  hope  of 
reward,  but  to  present  all  things  truly,  as  they  come  to  their 
knowledge,  according  to  the  best  of  their  understanding. 

As  soon  as  they  are  sworn,  they  are  instructed  in  the 
articles  of  their  inquiry  by  a  charge  from  the  judge  who  pre- 
sides upon  the  bench.  They  then  withdraw  to  sit  and  receive 
indictments,  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  but  at  the  suit  of  any  private  prosecutor. 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses  who  are  to  be  examined  before 
the  grand  jury  should  be  indorsed  on  the  bill  of  indictment, 
and  the  witnesses  previously  sworn  in  court.  Where  the  session 
had  lapsed  in  consequence  of  it  having  on  two  suocesave 
days  been  opened  and  adjourned  when  no  justices  were  present, 
it  was  held  a  party  could  not  be  legally  convicted  on  an  in- 
dictment found  by  the  grand  jury  on  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses  sworn  by  the  ofiicer  of  the  court  after  such  lapse. 

6  c.  4-  P.  90. 

The  grand  jury  may  insist  upon  the  same  strictness  of  proof 
as  is  required  on  the  trial,  though  it  is  not  usual  to  do  so,  nor 
to  weigh  the  evidence  with  that  degree  of  scrutiny  with  which 
it  is  afterwards  sifted  by  the  judge  and  jury.  They  are  to 
hear  evidence  only  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution ;  for  the  finding 
of  an  indictment  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  or 
accusation,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried  and  determined ; 
and  their  duty  in  this  respect  is  solely  to  inquire,  upon  their 
oaths,  whether  there  be  sufiicient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party 
to  answer  it.  They  are  therefore  not  to  try  the  prisoner,  but 
merely  to  determine  whether  evidence  against  him  is  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to  render  necessary  a  more  formal  investigation 
into  the  fact  of  his  innocence  or  his  guilt.  But  they  ousht 
nevertheless  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  in- 
dictment, as  far  as  their  evidence  goes,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied 
merely  with  remote  probabilities,  a  doctrine  that  Blackstone 
observes  might  be  applied  to  very  oppressive  purposes.  4  Com. 
SOS. 

Being  sworn  to  inquire  only  for  the  body  of  the  county, 
pro  eorpore  comitatus,  they  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  any 
fact  done  out  of  that  county  for  which  they  are  sworn,  unless 
particularly  enabled  so  to  do  by  act  of  parliament. 

Where  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if  they 
think  it  a  groundless  accusation,  they  used  formerly  to  indorse 
on  the  back  of  the  bill,  *'  ignoramus"  or,  we  know  nothing  of 
it ;  intimating  that  though  the  facts  might  possibly  be  true, 
that  truth  did  not  appear  to  them;  but  now  they  assert  in 
English  more  absolutely,  *'  not  a  true  bill,"  or,  which  is  the 
better  way,  "  not  found,"  and  then  the  party  is  discharged 
without  further  answer ;  but  a  fresh  bill  may  be  afterwards 
preferred  to  a  subsequent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  accusation,  they  then  indorse  upon  it,  "  a  true 
bill,"  anciently,  ''  bUla  vera."  The  indictment  is  then  said  to 
be  found,  and  ^e  party  stands  indicted ;  but  to  find  a  bill, 
there  niust  at  least  be  twelve  of  the  jury  to  agree ;  for  so  tender 
is  the  law  of  England  of  the  lives  of  its  subjects,  that  no  man 
4i 
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ft  recovery,  these  are  not  void,  only  voidable.     Perk.  §  12. 
13.  19.     See  tit.  Ittfani. 

A  grant  by  a  leme  covert  is  void,  for  no  act  of  hers  can 
transfer  that  interest  which  the  intermarriage  has  vested  in 
the  husband.  See  2  New  Abr.  648 :  Perk,  §  6.  See  tit.  Baivn 
and  Feme. 

Grants  made  by  persons  non  sance  tnemorue,  are  good  against 
themselves ;  but  they  are  voidable  by  their  heirs,  &c.  A  man 
bom  dumb,  or  dumb  and  deaf,  if  he  have  understanding,  by 
making  signs,  may  grant  his  land  to  another ;  not  one  who  is 
bom  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  also.     Co.  Lit.  2.     See  tit.  Idioi. 

A  person  attainted  of  treason,  or  felony,  may  make  a  deed 
of  gift,  or  grant,  and  it  shall  be  good  against  sdl  persons  ex- 
cept the  \Sng,  and  the  lord  of  whom  the  lands  are  held,  and 
for  relief  in  prison  they  may  be  good  against  them  likewise. 
Co.  Lit.  2:  Perk.  §26.  31. 

The  grants  of  persons  under  duress  are  void  ;  that  is,  if  they 
were  made  under  an  apprehension  of  some  bodily  hurt,  or  if 
the  grantor  were  imprisoned  without  cause,  and  the  grantee 
refused  to  release  or  cUscharge  him,  unless  he  made  such  grant. 
2  Inst.  48d.  But  menacing  to  bum  houses,  or  spoil  or  carry 
away  the  party's  goods,  are  not  sufficient  to  avoid  the  grant : 
for  if  he  should  sufter  what  he  is  threatened,  he  may  sue  and 
recover  dami^es  in  proportion  to  the  injury  done  him.  4  Inst. 
485  :  Perk,  f  18.     See  tit.  Duress. 

'  If  there  be  father  and  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  father 
grants  an  annuity  by  his  name,  without  any  addition,  it  shall 
be  intended  the  grant  of  the  father ;  and  if  the  son  being  of 
the  same  name  with  his  father  grant  an  annuity  without  any 
addition,  yet  the  grant  is  good,  for  he  eannot  deny  his  deed. 
Perk.  §  37. 

2".  Who  may  take  by  Grant. — There  are  but  few  (if  any) 
persons  excluded  ^m  being  grantees,  therefore  a  man  attainted 
of  felony,  murder,  or  treason,  may  be  a  grantee :  so  the  king's 
villein,  and  alien,  one  outlawed  in  a  personal  action,  or  a 
bastard,  may  be  grantees.  Perk.  §  48.  A  bastard  who  is  known 
to  be  the  son  of  such  a  one  may  purchase,  or  be  a  grantee  by 
such  reputed  name ;  for  all  surnames  were  originally  acquired 
by  reputation.     Co.  Lit.  3 :  2  Rd.  Abr*  43, 44. 

A  feme  covert  may  be  a  grantee,  therefore  if  a  rent-charge 
be  granted  to  a  feme  covert,  and  the  deed  is  delivered  to  her 
without  the  privity  of  her  husband,  and  the  husband  dies 
before  any  disagreement  made  by  him,  and  before  any  day  of 
payment,  the  grant  is  good,  and  shall  not  be  avoided,  by  say- 
ing, that  the  husband  did  not  agree,  &c.,  but  the  disagreement 
of  the  husband  ought  to  be  shown.  PerL  §  43.^  See  tit.  Baron 
and  Feme. 

Although  aggregate  corporations  are  invisible,  and  exi^t  only 
in  supposition  of  law,  yet  they  are  capable  of  taking  by  grant, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  corporation.  Co.  Lit*.  9  ^ 
1  Sound.  344. 

A  grant  to  a  man  with  a  blank  for  his  christian  name  is 
void,  except  to  an  officer  known  by  his  office,  when  it  must 
be  averred :  and  it  is  the  same  where  the  grantee's  christian 
name  is  mistaken.     Cro.  Eliz.  328. 

Grants  of  the  Kino. — The  king's  grants  are  matters  of 
public  record ;  for  the  king's  excellency  is  so  high  in  the  law, 
that  no.  freehold  may  be  given  to,  nor  derived  from,  him  but  by 
matter  of  record.  Doct^Sf^  Siud.  b.  1.  <f.  8.  To  this  end  a  variety 
of  offiices  are  erected,  communicating  in  a  regular  subordination 
one  with  another,  through  which  all  the  King's  grants  must 
pass,  and  be  transcribed  and  enrolled  ;  that  the  same  may  be 
narrowly  inspected  by  his  officers,  who  will  inform  him  if  any 
thing  contained  therein  is  improper,  or  unlawful  to  be  granted. 
These  girants,  whether  of  lands,  honours,  liberties,  franchises, 
or  aught  besides,  are  contained  in  charters  or  letters  patent ; 
that  is,  open  letters,  litera  patentes  .*  so  called  because  they  are 
not  sealed  up,  but  exposed  to  open  view,  with  the  great  seal 
pendant  at  tJie  bottom ;  and  are  usually  directed  or  addressed 
07  the  king  to  fill  his  subjects  ajt  large.    And  therein  they 


differ  from  certain  other  lettenrof  the  king,  sealed  also  witi  Im 
great  seal,  but  directed  to  particular  persons  and  for  pardcokr 
purposes :  which  therefore,  not  being  designed  for  public  in- 
spection, are  closed  up  and  sealed  on  the  outside,  and  are  theie- 
upon  called  writs-close,  lUera:  clausce;  and  are  recorded  in  the 
dose-rolls,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  are  in  the  patent 
rolls.     2  Comm.  346.  c.  21. 

Grants  or  letters-patent  must  first  toss  by  bilt;  wkidiii 
prepared  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  in  consequence 
of  a  warrant  from  the  crown :  and  is  there  signed,  that  is,  nh- 
scribed  at  top,  with  the  king's  own  sign-manual,  and  sesled 
with  hi»  privy  signet,  which  is  always  in  the  custody  of  the 
principal  secretary  of  state :  and  then  sometimes  it  immediatelf 
passes  under  the  great  seal,  in  which  case  the  patent  is  iuIh 
scribed  in  these  words,  per  ipsum  regem,  by  the  king  kmsfU* 
Otherwise  the  course  is  to  carry  an  extract  of  the  bili  to  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  who  makes  out  a  writ  or  warrant 
thereupon  to  the  Chancery,  so  that  the  sign  manual  is  the 
warrant  to  the  privy  seal,  and  the  privy  seal  is  the  warrant  to 
the  great  seal :  and  in  this  last  case  the  patent  b  subscribid 
per  breve  de  privato  sigiUo ;  by  writ  of  privy  seal.  But  there 
are  some  grants  which  only  pass  through  certain  offices,  as  the 
Admiralty  or  Treasury,  in  consequence  c^  a  sign-mMiual,  with- 
out the  confirmation  of  either  the  signet,  the  great,  or  the  prifj 
seal.     2  Comm.  c.  21.     See  9  Rep.  IS:  2  Inst,  555. 

The  manner  of  granting  by  the  king  does  not  more  diier 
from  that  by  a  subject,  than  the  construction  of  his  granti 
when  made.  A  grant  made  by  the  king  at  the  sail  if  tke 
grantee,  shall  be  taken  most  beneficially  for  the  king,  sod 
against  the  party;  whereas  the  grant  of  a  subject  is  con- 
strued most  strongly  against  the  grantor.  Wherefore  it  is  usual 
to  insert  in  the  king's  grants,  that  they  are  madc^  not  at  the 
suit  of  the  grantee,  but  ex  speciaH  gratid,  certi  scientii  el  men 
motu  regis  ;  of  the  king's  special  favour,  certain  knonM^e,  and 
mere  motion  ;  and  then  they  have  a  more  liberal  constructkm. 
Fidch.  L.  100 :  10  Rep.  112.  But  in  Rex  v.  Capper,  5  Price, 
217.  it  was  doubted  whether  the  words  ex  certi  scienlia  et  men 
motu  reduced  the  royal  grant  to  the  same  mks  of  constructkn 
as  the  grant  of  a  subject. 

A  subject's  grant  shall  be  construed  to  include  many  things 
besides  what  are  expressed,  if  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  grant.  Therefore,  in  a  private  grant  of  the  profits  of  land 
for  one  year,  free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress,  to  cut  and  cany 
away,  those  profits  are  also  inclusively  granted ;  and  if  a  feoff* 
ment  of  land  was  made  by  a  lord  to  his  villein,  this  operated 
as  a  manumission,  for  he  was  otherwise  unable  to  hold  it  Ca 
Lit..  56 1  Lit.  }  206.  But  the  king's  grant  shall  not  enure  to 
any  other  intent  than  that  which  is  precisely  expressed  in 
the  grant.  As  if  he  grants  land  to  an  alien,  it  operates  nothiDg; 
for  such  grants  shall  not  also  enure  to  make  him  a  denixen, 
that  so  he  may  be  capably  of  taking  by  grant  Bro.  Abr. 
Patent,  62 :  Finch.  L.  lUX. 

When  it  appears  from  the  face  of  the  erant  that  the  king  is 
mistaken,  or  deceived,  either  in  mattev  of  fact  ob  of  law,  as  in 
case  of  false  suggestion,  misinformation,  or  misrecital  of  former 
grants;  or  if  his  own  title  to  the  thine  granted  be  difeent 
nrom  what  he  supposes;  or  if  the> grant  be- informal;  or  if  he 
grants  an  estate  contrary  to  the  mles  of  law,  in  any  of  those 
cases  the  grant  is  absolutely  veicL  Frem.  172.  For  instance, 
if  the  king  grants  lands  to  one  and  his  heirs*mali^  this  is  merely 
void  ;  for  it  shall  not  be  an  estate-tail,  because  there  want 
words  of  procreatioB>  to  ascertain  the  body  out  of  which  the 
heirs  shall  issue :  neither  is  it  a  fee-simple>as  in  common  grants 
it  would  be,  because  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the 
king  meant  to  give  no  more  than  an  estate-tail ;  the  grantee  ts 
therefore,  if  any  thing,  nothing  more  than  tenant  at  v^ 
Finch.  101,  103:  Bro.  Abr.  Estate,  34:  PatenU,  IM:  x)jr. 
270 :  Dav.  42 :  5  Rep.  94 :  More,  293. 

Before  the  statute  de  prerogativd  regis,  dowen,  adrowsons, 
and  other  things,  bave^  passed  by  the  general  grantof  the  Imgi 
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hath  no  authority  to  dig  in  it  by  virtue  of  mich  a  grant. 
Otpen,  37*  By  the  grant  of  lands  in  the  possession  of  another^ 
it  is  good  if  such  other  be  in  possession^  let  the  possession  be 
right  or  wrong.  1  Rol.  Rep.  23.  If  a  grant  is  general^  and 
tl^  lands  granted  restrainea  to  a  certain  vill,  the  grantee  shall 
have  no  lands  out  of  the  vUl.  2  Rep.  33.  It  has  been  held, 
that  where  a  grant  is  made  of  lands  and  tenements  in  D.  copy- 
hold  lands  will  not  pass ;  for  they  cannot  pass  otherwise  than 
by  surrender.     Owen,  37. 

Grants  may  be  void  by  incertainty,  impossibility,  being 
against  law,  on  a  wrong  title,  to  defraud  creditors,  &c.  Co. 
Lit.  133,  Such  things  as  lie  in  mat  may  not  be  granted  or 
held  without  deed :  and  if  any  thing  not  erantable  is  granted 
with  other  things,  the  grant  will  be  void  for  all.  2  Shep.  Ahr. 
S69*  271.  273.  Trusts  and  oonfidenoes  are  personal  things, 
and  may  not  be  granted  over  to  others  in  most  cases,  as  offices 
of  trust,  and  the  Uke;  but  all  kinds  of  chattels,  real  and 
personal,  are  grantable.     Perk.  §  ^ :  Plowd.  141.  379* 

If  one  grant  any  thing  that  lies  in  livery  or  grant,  and  that 
is  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  in  fee,  or  for  life,  and  the 
estate  is  to  begin  at  a  day  to  come ;  this  for  the  most  part  will 
be  void ;  but  a  lease  or  grant  for  years  may  be  good  injuturo  ; 
and  may  be  to  one  for  term  of  years,  or  years  determinable  on 
live^  and  after  to  another,  to  begin  at  the  end  of  that  estate. 
5  RJep.  1 :  Thfer,  58.  Where  a  man  hath  a  reversion  after  an 
estate  for  life  of  land,  and  he  grants  a  rent  out  of  it,  the  grant 
is  good,  and  will  fasten  upon  the  land  after  the  estate  of  the 
tenant  for  life  is  ended :  and  if  a  person  grant  rents,  8cc.,  and  a 
stranger  take  them  at  that  time ;  in  this  case  the  grant  will  be 
good,  for  one  may  not  be  out  of  possession  of  these  things  but 
at  his  pleasure.  Perk.  92.  98.  If  a  man  grants  that  to  one, 
that  he  hath  granted  before  to  another,  for  the  like  term,  &c., 
the  second  grant  will  be  void.     Thfer,  23 :  Perk.  §  J  02. 

An  appointment  (^  a  steward  of  a  manor  court  for  life  of  the 
grantee  is  a  good  grant,  and  binds  the  future  owners  of  the 
manor.  3B.SfC.  6l6:  S  D.  S^  R.  526:  1  C.  Sf  P.  522  :  and 
see  Co.  Lit,  §  378.  233,  6.  But  a  grant  of  part  of  the  chancel 
of  a  church,  by  a  lay  impropriator,  to  A.,  his  heirs,  and  assigns, 
is  not  valid  in  law.     \  B.  Sf  A.  498. 

2.  By  what  Description. — Where  lands  are  certainly  de- 
scribed in  a  grant,  with  a  recital  as  granted  to  A.  B.  &c.,  though 
they  were  not  thus  granted,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the 
grant  was  good.  10  Rep.  110.  If  a  first  description  of  lands 
in  a  grant  is  false,  notwithstanding  the  second  be  true,  nothing 
will  pass  by  it ;  though,  if  the  first  be  true,  and  the  second 
false,  the  grant  may  be  good.     3  Rep.  10. 

Where  there  is  a  grant  of  a  particular  thing  once  sufficiently 
ascertained  by  some  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  the  addition 
of  an  allegation,  mistaken  or  false,  respecting  it,  will  not  frus- 
trate the  grant :  but  when  a  ffrant  is  in  general  terms,  then 
the  addition  oi  a  particular  circumstance  will  operate  by  way 
of  restriction  and  modification  of  such  erant.     5  East,  51. 

Where  the  principal  thing  is  granted,  the  incident  shall  pass, 
but  the  principal  will  not  pass  by  the  grant  of  the  incident.  Co. 
IM.  ]  52.  A  lord  of  a  manor  cannot  grant  the  same,  and  reserve 
the  court  baron,  it  being  inseparably  incident.  Co.  Lit.  313.  A 
grant  of  a  manor,  without  the  words  cum  pertinenliisy  will  pass 
all  things  belonging  to  the  manor ;  the  grant  of  a  farm  will 
also  pass  all  lands  l^onging  to  it ;  but  a  grant  of  a  messuage 
passes  only  the  house,  out-houses,  and  gardens.  Owen's  Rep.  5 1 . 
But  the  grant  of  a  manor  to  A.,  with  particular  words  of  re- 
ference to  a  previous  grant  to  B.,  as,  **  with  all  liberties,  &c." 
which  B.  had,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  B.  held  and 
enjoyed.  Sic  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  rights  which  had  been 
granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  B.  without  express  words.  5  Price, 
269.  When  lands  are  mnted  by  deed,  the  houses  which 
stand  thereon  will  pass ;  houses  and  mills  pass  by  the  grant  of 
all  lands,  because  that  is  the  most  durable  thing  on  which  they 
are  birilt.  4  Rep.  36 :  2  Anst.  123.  By  grant  of  all  lands,  the 
vroods  will  pass :  and  if  a  man  grant  aU  his  trees  in  a  certain 


place,  this  passeth  the  soil ;  though  an  exception  of  wood  ex- 
tends to  the  trees  only,  not  the  soU.  1  RoL  Rep.  33 :  Dyer,  19  : 
5  Rej).  11. 

It  was  formerly  held,  that  by  a  grant  of  all  a  man's  goods 
and  chattels,  bonds  would  pass ;  now  it  is  held  the  contrary, 
that  the  words  foodi  and  chattels  do  not  extend  to  bonds,  deeds, 
or  specialties,  being  things  in  action,  unless  in  special  cases. 
8  Rep.  33 :  Co.  Lit.  152.  Thus  by  a  grant  of  goods  and  chattels 
of  felons  mere  choses  in  action  will  not  pass.  5  Price,  21 7*  9 : 
and  see  9  Ves.  177:  1  f^es.  sen.  271:  1  Bro.  Ch.  C.  127: 
12  Co.  l.n. 

By  a  grant  of  all  tithes  arising  out  of  or  in  respect  to  farms, 
lands,  &c,  the  tithes  arising  in  respect  of  rights  of  common 
appurtenant  to  such  farms  or  lands  will  pass.    7  T.  R.  6^1. 

3.  How  Grants  shall  be  construed. — Grants  are  taken  most 
stronely  against  the  grantor  in  favour  of  the  grantee:  the  grantee 
himself  is  to  take  by  the  grant  immediately,  and  not  a  stranger, 
or  any  in  Juturo  /  and  if  a  grant  be  made  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs,  he  may  assign  at  his  pleasure,  thou^  the  word  assigns 
be  not  expressed.  Lit.  1 :  Saund.  322.  The  use  of  any  thing 
being  granted,  all  is  granted  necessary  to  enjoy  such  use :  and 
in  the  grant  of  a  thing,  what  is  requisite  for  the  obtaining 
thereof  is  included.  Co.  Lit.  56.  So  that  if  timber  trees  are 
granted,  the  grantee  may  come  upon  the  grantor's  ground  to 
cut  and  carry  them  away.    2  Inst.  309:  Plowd.  15. 

The  word  grant,  where  it  is  placed  among  other  words  of 
demise,  &c.  shall  not  enure  to  pass  a  property  in  the  thing 
demised:  but  the  grantee  shall  have  it  by  way  of  demise. 
Dyer,  56. 

The  words  limit  and  appoint  in  a  deed  may  operate  as  words 
of  grant  so  as  to  pass  a  reversion.     5  T.  R.  124. 

Grants  are  usually  made  by  these  words,  viz.  have  given, 
granted,  and  conjirmed,  SfC.  And  words  in  erants  shall  be  con- 
strued according  to  a  reasonable  sense,  and  not  be  strained  to 
what  is  unlikely.  Hob.  304.  Also  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that 
grants  shall  be  expounded  according  to  the  substance  of  the 
deed,  not  the  strict  grammatical  sense ;  and  agreeable  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties.     Co.  Lit.  146.  313. 

A  grant  of  a  rieht  appertaining  to  the  freehold,  as  to  make 
a  drain  across  certain  premises,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  made  by 
parol,  as  it  must  be  created  by  deed.  5  B.  ^  C.  229.  See 
Co.  Lit:  42.  a :  Termes  de  la  Ley,  Q  Co.  9i  Shep.  Touch. 
231 :  4  East,  IO7. 

A  grant  of  wreck  was  made  by  Henry  II.  to  the  proprietors 
of  certain  lands  on  the  coast,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  projnietors  of  those  lands  having  forty  years  ago,  with  a 
view  to  reclaim  sea  mud,  run  an  embankment  across  a  small 
bay,  which  was  used  to  be  left  dry  at  low  water,  and  having 
ever  since  asserted  without  opposition  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
soil  of  the  bay,  though  the  bank  was  forced  by  tempest ;  it 
was  held  that  such  usage  was  evidence,  where  anterior  usage 
might  be  presumed,  wnich,  coupled  with  the  general  terms  of 
the  grant,  served  to  elucidate  it,  and  establish  the  right  so 
asserted.  Chadv.  Tilred,  2  Brod.  ^ B.  403:  and8ee2  Brod. 
Sf  Bing.66l:  5  Moo.  527:  1  N.^M.533. 

II.  1.  Who  may  make  Grants. — Any  natural  person,  or  cor- 
porate body  (not  prohibited  by  law,  as  infants,  feme  coverts, 
monks,  &c.),  may  make  a  grant  of  lands,  and  be  a  gnmtor ; 
and  an  infant,  or  woman  covert,  may  be  a  grantee.  Thouffh 
the  infant  at  his  full  age  may  disagree  to  the  grant,  and  the 
husband  disagree  to  the  grant  to  his  wife.     Perk.  3,  4.  43. 

But  herein  the  law  distinguishes  between  such  srants  as  are 
void,  and  only  voidable;  the  first  of  which  are  aiU  such  gifts, 
grants,  or  deeds,  made  by  an  infant,  which  do  not  take  effect 
by  delivery  of  his  hand ;  as  if  an  infant  give  a  hone,  and  no 
delivery  d  the  horse  with  his  hand,  and  the  donee  take  the 
horse  by  force  of  the  gif^,  the  infant  shall  have  an  action  of 
trespass,  for  the  grant  was  merely  void.  But  if  an  infant  enters 
into  an  obligation,  makes  a  feofiinent,  levies  a  fine,  or  sufiTers 
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Forging  the  great  seal  is  treason,  punishable  with  trans* 
portation  for  life.     See  tit.  Forgery, 

GREE,  Fr.  gre,  i.  e.  good  liking  or  allowance.— -Sa/tJ- 
f action;  as  to  makt  gree  to  the  parties,  is  to  agree  with  and 
satisfy  them  for  an  onence  done.  And  where  it  is  said  in  our 
statutes,  that  judgment  shall  be  put  in  suspense  till  gree  is 
made  to  the  king  of  his  debt,  it  is  taken  for  satUfaclion,  Stats, 
1  Ric.  2.  c.  15  :  25  Ed,  S.  c.  19. 

GREEN  CLOTH.  Of  the  king's  household,  so  termed 
from  the  green  cloth  on  the  table,  is  a  court  of  justice  com- 
posed of  the  lord  steward,  treasurer  of  the  household,  comp- 
troller, and  other  officers,  to  which  is  committed  the  govern- 
ment and  oversight  of  the  king's  court,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  within  the  verge,  &c. 

GREENHEW,  or  GREENHUE.  The  same  as  vert  in 
forests,  &c.    Manwood^  par,  2.  cap,  6.  num.  5.     See  tit.  Forest, 

GREEN  HOUSE.     See  tit.  Gardens, 

GREENLAND  COMPANY.  A  joint  stock  of  40,000/. 
was,  by  statute,  to  be  raised  by  subscribers,  who  were  incor- 
porated :  and  the  company  to  use  the  trade  of  catching  whales. 
Sec,  into  and  from  Greenland,  and  the  Greenland  seas;  they 
might  make  bye-laws  for  government,  and  of  persons  employed 
in  their  ships,  &c.  4  and  5  W,S,  c.  17  •  But  by  1  Anne, 
c.  1 6.  any  persons  who  will  adventure  to  Greenland  for  whale 
fishing  shall  have  all  privileges  granted  to  the  Greenland  Com- 
pany. Several  subsequent  statutes  have  been  passed  relative 
to  the  Greenland  fisheries.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Fish,  Fisheries, 
and  Fishing  ;  Navigation  Acts. 

GREEN-SILVER.  There  is  an  ancient  custom  within  the 
manor  of  Writtel,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  that  every  tenant 
whose  fore-door  opens  to  Greenbury,  shall  pay  a  halfpenny 
yearly  to  the  lord,  by  the  name  of  greensUver.  The  term 
silver  here  must  mean  rent. 

GREEN-WAX,  is  where  estreats  are  delivered  to  the 
sheriffs  out  of  the  Exchequer,  under  the  seal  ci  that  court, 
made  in  green- wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  several  counties ;  this 
word  is  mentioned  in  stat.  7  H.  4.  c.  3. 

GREENWICH-HOSPITAL.  A  duty  was  laid  on  aU 
foreign-built  ships,  half  of  it  payable  to  the  Trinity  house,  to 
be  applied  for  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen,  by  the  1  Jac,  2. 
cap.  18 ;  but  that  statute  was  repealed  by  the  S  G.  4.  c.  41.  §  4. 

Every  seaman  shall  allow  out  of  his  wages  6d,  a  month  for 
the  better  support  of  the  said  hospital ;  for  which  duty  receivers 
are  appoint^,  who  may  depute  officers  of  the  customs,  &c  to 
collect  the  same,  and  examine  on  oath  masters  of  ships,  &c 
8  and  9  W.  S,  c.  23,  &c :  10  Anne,  c.  17 :  2  G.  2.  c.  7.  Pro- 
visions for  securing  the  payment  of  the  6d.  per  month  from 
privateers.  18  G,  2.  c.  31.  These  funds  are  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  See  5  G.  3. 
c.  l6;  and  were  further  improved  by  the  transfer  thither  c^ 
the  chest  from  Chatham,  43  G.  3.  c.  119;  And  by  proportions 
of  prize  money,  46  G.  3.  cc.  100,  101. 

By  55  G.  3.  cc.  1.  56.  the  chest  at  Greenwich  is  dissolved, 
and  the  funds  carried  to  and  united  with  the  hospital  funds ; 
and  see  c.  133.  of  the  same  session,  §  6.  as  to  apportioning 
pensions  according  to  length  of  service. 

The  57  G.  3.  c.  127*  was  passed  to  settle  the  share  of  prize 
money,  droits  of  admiralty,  and  bounty  money  payable  to 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  to  secure  to  the  said  hospital  all 
unclaimed  shares  of  vessels  found  derelict,  and  of  seizures  for 
breach  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  colonies,  naviga- 
tion, or  slave-trade  abolition. 

By  3  G.  3.  c.  16.  §  6.  personating  or  falsely  assuming  the 
name  or  character  of  any  person  entitled  as  an  out-pensioner  to 
any  out-pension,  in  order  to  receive  the  money  due  on  such 
pension,  was  declared  to  be  a  felony,  punishable  with  death. 
And  by  various  subsequent  statutes  (43  G.S,  c.  \\Q.  §  17: 
54  G.  3.  c.  110.  §  6:  58  G.  3.  c.  64.  §  4.  6:  59  G.  3.  c.  56, 
§  12.  17*)  forging  any  documents  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  pensions  paid  at  Greenwich  Hospittd,  as  well  as  falsely 
personating  the  pensioners,  were  also  made  capital  felonies. 


By  the  54  G.  3.  c.  110.  §  6.  it  is  declared  to  be  a  capittl 
felony  to  falsely  personate  any  person,  to  whom  a  certain  cer- 
tificate to  the  treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital  may  be  granted, 
in  order  to  receive  the  money  mentioned  therein,  or  to  ftlidj 
personate  the  name  or  character  of  any  person  in  order  to 
receive  any  money  due  on  account  of  any  out-pension  granted 
by  the  hospital,  or  to  forge  any  document  in  order  to  noon 
such  money,  or  to  take  a  false  oath  for  that  purpose,  or  to  alter 
or  publish  as  true  any  false  or  forged  letter  c^  attorney  or  otlier 
document  in  order  to  receive  such  money. 

The  4  G.  4.  c.  46.  repeals  so  much  of  the  above  act  of  3  G.S. 
c.  16.  as  excluded  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  persons  convicted 
of  the  felony  thereby  created,  and  substituted  the  punuhment 
of  transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  of 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years.  But  this  act  takes  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  capital  punishment  inflicted  by  the  54  G.  3.  c.  1 10. 

All  forgeries  which  are  declared  capital  felonies  by  the  above 
act  are  now  only  punishable  with  transportation  for  life.  See 
tit.  Forgery,  and  further  tit.  Navy, 

By  the  said  act  54  G.  3.  c,  110.  provisions  were  made  for 
preventing  the  embezzlement  of  the  clothes  and  property  of 
the  hospital. 

GREVE,  Sax.  gerefa,'}  or  rather  reve,  A  word  of  power 
and  authority,  signifying  as  much  as  comes  or  vicecomu;  and 
hence  comes  our  shreve  portreve,  &c,  which  by  the  Saxons 
were  written  sciregerefa,  portgerefa,  Lambert,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  Saxon  wcms,  verba  prctfectus,  makes  it  the  same  with 
reve.     See  Hovedon  Part,  poster.  AnnaUJbL  346. 

GRILS.     A  kind  of  small  fish.     Stai.  22  Ed,  4.  c.  2. 

GRITH,  Sax,"}  Peace.     Termes  de  Ley, 

GRITHBRECHE,  Sax.  grythbryce,  L  e.  pads  >rdw.] 
Breach  of  the  peace. — In  causts  regOs  grilhbrecke  100  sbL 
emendabit,    Lee.  H.  1.  c.  S6, 

GRITHSTOLE,  Sax.  sedes  pacis.^  A  place  of  sanctuary. 
SeeFridstoL 

GROATS.  The  allowance  to  prisoners  kept  in  executioD 
for  debt  u  vulgarly  so  called ;  it  was  formerly  4d,  per  day,  or 
2s.  4c^.  per  week.     It  is  now  3s.  6d, 

GROCERS,  were  formerly  those  who  ingrossed  merchan- 
dise. Stai.  37  Ed.  3.  c,  5.  It  is  now  a  particular  and  well- 
known  trade ;  and  the  custom  duties  for  grocery  wares  and 
drugs  are  particularly  ascertained  by  statute.  See  tits.  Ctufosu, 
Navigation  Acts, 

GkONNA.  a  deep  pit,  or  bituminous  place,  where  tmfk 
are  duff  to  bum.     Moved.  438 :  Mon,  AngL  torn,  1.  p.  245. 

GROOM.  The  name  of  a  servant  in  some  inferior  place; 
generally  applied  to  servants  in  stables :  but  it  hath  a  Bpeasl 
signification,  extending  to  groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the 
stole,  &c.,  which  last  is  a  great  officer  of  the  king's  household, 
whose  precinct  is  properly  the  king's  bed-chamber,  where  the 
lord  chamberlain  hath  nothing  to  do ;  sUde  signifies  a  robe  of 
honour.     Lex  Constiiutionis,  p.  1S2,     See  Gardo, 

GROOM. PORTER.  An  officer  or  superintendent  am 
the  royal  gaming  tables ;  in  Latin,  he  is  stiled  AmUs  R^tt 
Janitor  Prtmarius. 

GROSS,  grossus,'2  In  gross,  absolute,  intire,  not  depending 
on  another;  as  anciently  a  villain  in  gross  was  sudi  a  serrik 
person  as  was  not  appendant  or  annexed  to  the  lord  or  manor, 
nor  to  go  along  with  the  tenure  as  appurtenant  to  it,  but  was 
like  the  other  personal  goods  and  chattels  of  his  lofd,  at  his 
lord's  pleasure  and  disposal.  So  also  advowaon  in  gross  diflen 
from  aidvowson  appendant,  being  distinct  from  the  manor.  Co. 
Lit,  120.     See  2  Comm,  22. 

GROSSE  BOIS,  Fr.  gros  hois,  L  e.  gr«at  wood.^  Signi- 
fies such  wood  as  by  the  common  law  or  custom  is  reputed 
timber.     2  Inst,  642. 

GROSS  (Common  in,  or  com$non  at  large),  is  sudi  as  is 
neither  appendant  nor  appurtenant  to  land,  out  is  annexed  to 
a  man's  person,  being  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  deed: 
or  it  may  be  claimed  by  prescriptive  ijght,  as  by  parson  of  a 


GRANT,  I.  II. 


hath  no  authority  to  dig  in  it  hy  virtue  of  such  a  grant. 
Owen,  37*  By  the  grant  of  lands  in  the  possession  of  another^ 
it  is  good  if  such  other  be  in  possession^  let  the  possession  be 
right  or  wrong.  1  Rol,  Rep.  25.  If  a  grant  is  general^  and 
the  lands  granted  restrainea  to  a  certain  vill^  the  grantee  shall 
have  no  lands  out  of  the  vill.  2  Rep.  33.  It  has  been  held, 
that  where  a  grant  is  made  of  lands  and  tenements  in  D.  copy- 
hold lands  will  not  pass ;  for  they  cannot  pass  otherwise  than 
by  surrender.     Otven,  37. 

Grants  may  be  void  by  inoertainty,  impossibility^  being 
ttainst  law,  on  a  wrong  title,  to  defraud  creditors,  &c  Co. 
Lit.  1 83.  Such  things  as  lie  in  grant  may  not  be  granted  or 
hdd  without  deed :  and  if  any  thing  not  grantable  is  granted 
with  other  things,  the  grant  will  be  void  for  all.  2  Shep.  Abr. 
269.  9.11.  273.  Trusts  and  confidences  are  personal  things, 
and  may  not  be  granted  over  to  others  in  most  cases,  as  offices 
of  trust,  and  the  like;  but  all  kinds  of  chattels,  real  and 
personal,  are  grantable.     Perk,  §  99 :  Phfvd.  141.  379* 

If  one  grant  any  thing  that  lies  in  livery  or  grant,  and  that 
ii  tfi  esse  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  in  fee,  or  for  life,  and  the 
estate  is  to  b^n  at  a  day  tc»  come ;  this  for  the  most  part  will 
be  void ;  but  a  lease  or  grant  for  years  may  be  ffood  injuturo; 
and  may  be  to  one  for  term  of  years,  or  years  determinable  on 
HveSy  and  after  to  another,  to  b^n  at  the  end  of  that  estate. 
5  Rep.  1 :  Ihfer,  58.  Where  a  man  hath  a  reversion  after  an 
estate  for  life  of  land,  and  he  grants  a  rent  out  of  it,  the  grant 
is  good,  and  will  fasten  upon  the  land  after  the  estate  of  the 
tenant  for  life  is  ended :  and  if  a  person  grant  rents,  ^c,  and  a 
stranger  take  them  at  that  time ;  in  this  case  the  grant  will  be 
good,  for  one  may  not  be  out  of  possession  of  these  things  but 
at  his  pleasure.  Perk.  92.  9^*  If  a  man  grants  that  to  one, 
that  he  hath  granted  before  to  another,  for  the  like  term,  &c., 
the  second  grant  will  be  void.     D^er,  23 :  Perk.  §  102. 

An  appointment  of  a  steward  of  a  manor  court  for  life  of  the 
grantee  is  a  good  grant,  and  binds  the  future  owners  of  the 
manor.  3  B.  ^  C.  616:  5  D.  ^  R.  526:  1  C.  ^  P.  522  :  and 
see  Co.  Lit.  §  378.  233,  6.  But  a  grant  of  part  of  the  chancel 
of  a  church,  by  a  lay  impropriator,  to  A.,  his  heirs,  and  assigns, 
is  not  valid  in  law.     I  B.  ^  A.  498. 

2.  J5|y  what  Description. — Where  lands  are  certainly  de- 
scribed in  a  grant,  with  a  recital  as  granted  to  A.  B.  &c.,  though 
they  were  not  thus  granted,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the 
grant  was  good.  10  Rep.  110.  If  a  first  description  of  lands 
in  a  grant  is  false,  notwithstanding  the  second  be  true,  nothing 
will  pass  by  it ;  though,  if  the  first  be  true,  and  the  second 
false,  the  grant  may  be  good.     3  Rep.  10. 

Where  there  is  a  grant  of  a  particular  thing  once  sufficiently 
ascertained  by  some  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  the  addition 
of  an  allegation,  mistaken  or  false,  respecting  it,  will  not  frus- 
trate the  grant :  but  when  a  grant  is  in  general  terms,  then 
the  addition  of  a  particular  circumstance  wiU  operate  l^  way 
of  restriction  and  modification  of  such  grant     5  East,  51. 

Where  the  principal  thing  is  granted,  the  incident  shall  pass, 
but  the  principal  will  not  pass  by  the  grant  of  the  incident.  Co. 
Lit.  1 52.  A  lord  of  a  manor  cannot  grant  the  same,  and  reserve 
the  court  baron,  it  being  inseparably  incident.  Co.  Lit.  313.  A 
grant  of  a  manor,  without  the  words  cum  pertinentiis,  wiU  pass 
all  things  belonging  to  the  manor ;  the  grant  of  a  farm  will 
also  pass  aU  lands  longing  to  it ;  but  a  grant  of  a  messuage 
passes  only  the  house,  out-houses,  and  gardens.  Omen's  Rep.  5 1 . 
But  the  grant  of  a  manor  to  A.,  with  particular  words  of  re- 
ference to  a  previous  grant  to  B.,  as,  ''  with  all  liberties,  &c." 
which  B.  had,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  B.  held  and 
enjoyed,  &c  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  rights  which  had  been 
granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  B.  without  express  words.  5  Price, 
269*  When  lands  are  granted  by  deed,  the  houses  which 
stand  thereon  will  pass ;  houses  and  mills  pass  by  the  erant  of 
all  lands,  because  that  is  the  most  durable  thing  on  which  they 
are  built.  4  Rep.  86 :  2  Anst.  123.  By  grant  of  all  lands,  the 
woods  will  pass :  and  if  a  man  grant  aU  his  trees  in  a  certain 


place,  this  passeth  the  soil ;  though  an  exception  of  wood  ex- 
tends to  the  trees  only,  not  the  so3.  1  RoL  Rep.  33 :  Difer,  19  : 
5  Rep.  11. 

It  was  formerly  held,  that  by  a  grant  of  all  a  man's  goods 
and  chattels,  bonds  would  pass ;  now  it  is  held  the  contrary, 
that  the  words  food>  and  chattels  do  not  extend  to  bonds,  deeds, 
or  specialties,  being  things  in  action,  unless  in  special  cases. 
8  Rep.  33 :  Co.  Lit.  152.  Thus  by  a  grant  of  goods  and  chattels 
of  felons  mere  choses  in  action  wiU  not  pass.  5  Price,  217*  9 : 
and  see  9  Ves.  177:  1  Ves.  sen.  271:  1  Bro.  Ch.  C.  127: 
12  Co.  1.91. 

By  a  grant  of  aU  tithes  arising  out  of  or  in  respect  to  farms, 
lands,  &C.,  the  tithes  arising  in  respect  of  rights  of  common 
appurtenant  to  such  farms  or  lands  will  pass.    7  T.  R-  641. 

3.  How  Grants  shall  be  construed. —  Grants  are  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  grantor  in  favour  of  the  grantee:  the  grantee 
himself  is  to  take  by  the  grant  immediately,  and  not  a  stranger, 
or  any  in  Juturo  ;  and  if  a  grant  be  made  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs,  he  may  assign  at  his  pleasure,  thou^  the  word  assigns 
be  not  expressed.  Lit.  1 :  Sound.  322.  The  use  of  any  thing 
being  granted,  all  is  granted  necessary  to  enjoy  such  use :  and 
in  the  grant  of  a  thing,  what  is  requisite  for  the  obtaining 
thereof  is  included.  Co.  Lit.  56.  So  that  if  timber  trees  are 
granted,  the  grantee  may  come  upon  the  grantor's  ground  to 
cut  and  carry  them  away.    2  Inst.  309  •  Plowd.  1 5. 

The  word  grant,  where  it  is  placed  among  other  words  of 
demise,  &c.  shall  not  enure  to  pass  a  property  in  the  thing 
demised:  but  the  grantee  shall  have  it  by  way  of  demise. 
Dyer,  56. 

The  words  limit  and  appoint  in  a  deed  may  operate  as  words 
of  grant  so  as  to  pass  a  reversion.     5  T.  R.  124. 

Grants  are  usually  made  by  these  words,  viz.  have  given, 
granted,  and  conjirmed,  ^.  And  words  in  grants  shall  be  con- 
strued according  to  a  reasonable  sense,  and  not  be  strained  to 
what  is  unlikely.  Hob.  304.  Also  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that 
grants  shall  be  expounded  according  to  the  substance  of  the 
deed,  not  the  strict  grammatical  sense ;  and  agreeable  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties.     Co.  Lit.  146.  313. 

A  grant  of  a  risht  appertaining  to  the  freehold,  as  to  make 
a  drain  across  certain  premises,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  made  by 
parol,  as  it  must  be  created  by  deed.  5  B.  ^  C.  229.  See 
Co.  Lit:  4f2.  a :  Termes  de  la  Ley,  9  Co.  9 :  Shep.  Touch. 
231 :  4  East,  IO7. 

A  grant  of  wreck  was  made  by  Henry  II.  to  the  proprietors 
of  certain  lands  on  the  coast,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  proprietors  of  those  lands  having  forty  years  ago,  with  a 
view  to  reclaim  sea  mud,  run  an  embankment  across  a  small 
bay,  which  was  used  to  be  left  dry  at  low  water,  and  having 
ever  since  asserted  without  opposition  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
soil  of  the  bay,  though  the  bank  was  forced  by  tempest ;  it 
was  held  that  such  usage  was  evidence,  where  anterior  usage 
might  be  presumed,  which,  coupled  with  the  general  terms  of 
the  grant,  served  to  elucidate  it,  and  establish  the  right  so 
asserted.  Chad  v.  Tilred,  2  Brod.  ^ B.  403:  andsee  2  Brod. 
^  Bing.  667 :  5  Moo.  527 :   I  N.  ^  M.  583. 

II.  1.  Who  may  make  Grants. — Any  natural  person,  or  cor- 
porate body  (not  prohibited  by  law,  as  infants,  feme  coverts, 
monks,  &c),  may  make  a  grant  of  lands,  and  be  a  mntor ; 
and  an  infant,  or  woman  covert,  may  be  a  grantee,  xhough 
the  infant  at  his  full  age  may  disagree  to  the  grant,  and  the 
husband  disagree  to  the  grant  to  his  wife.    Perk.  3,  4.  43. 

But  herein  the  law  distinguishes  between  such  grants  as  are 
void,  and  only  voidable;  the  first  of  which  are  a&  such  gif^, 
grants,  or  deeds,  made  by  an  infant,  which  do  not  take  effect 
by  delivery  of  his  hand ;  as  if  an  infant  give  a  horse,  and  no 
delivery  d  the  horse  with  his  hand,  and  the  donee  take  the 
horse  by  force  of  the  gift,  the  infant  shall  have  an  action  of 
trespass,  for  the  grant  was  merely  void.  But  if  an  infant  enters 
into  an  obligation,  makes  a  feoffinent,  levies  a  fine,  or  suffers 
4x2 
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The  above  general  explication  of  the  nature  of  wardship  in 
chivalry  may  well  excite  a  strong  idea  of  the  evils  necessarily 
incident  to  it :  and  it  is  natural  to  wonder  how  this  species  of 
guardianship  should  be  patiently  endured  for  several  centuries 
after  the  conquest,  and  even  remain  unreformed  by  any  effec- 
tual checks  to  soften  its  rigour  till  it  was  wholly  taken  away 
at  the  Restoration ;  the  true  period  when  Britons  gained  more 
real  liberty  than  any  other  that  can  be  named  in  history,  by 
no  means  even  excepting  the  Revolution :  and  of  this  proposi- 
tion the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  statute  for  abolishing 
tenures  are  most  pregnant  proofs ;  statutes  both  made  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  as  far  preferable  to  the  vaunted  Bill 
of  Rights,  as  practical  liberty  is  to  theoretical  doctrines. 

Perhaps  the  facility  of  evading  the  gijardianship  in  chivalry, 
which  could  only  be  on  a  descent,  may  account  both  for  its 
being  so  long  submitted  to,  and  for  its  producing  consequences 
less  extensively  pernicious  than  seem  almost  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  it.  Various  modes  of  preventing  the  descent  were 
practised.  One  was  enfeoffing  the  heir  in  the  ancestor's  life- 
time :  another  the  enfeoffing  strangers  on  condition  to  pay  a 
sum  fiu:  exceeding  the  value  of  the  land,  at  a  time  so  fixed  as 
to  correspond  with  the  heir's  coming  of  age,  who  might  then 
enter  for  breach  of  the  condition.  See  dat»  Marlbridge, 
52  H.  3.  c.  6:  2  ItisL  109-  When  these  modes  were  declared 
to  be  fraudulent,  and  therefore  checked  by  the  said  statute,  a 
third,  more  fit  to  attain  the  same  end,  succeeded  ;  for  uses  and 
tnists  being  invented,  and  guardianship  in  chivalry  being  only 
of  legal  estates,  it  became  the  fashion  to  make  feoffments  to 
uses,  as  well  for  preventing  wardship,  as  for  avoiding  reliefs 
and  forfeitures,  and  indirectly  exercising  the  power  of  devising ; 
and  thus  the  heir  taking  only  the  use  of  the  land  on  a  descent, 
instead  of  becoming  the  legal  tenant,  he  of  course  escaped 
being  in  wardship.  This  evasion  continued  in  practice  till 
4  Henry  VII.  when  the  legislature  thought  proper  once  more 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  lord,  and  made  the  heir  of  cestui 
que  use  liable  to  wardship  in  chivalry.  See  stal,  4  if .  7*  c.  1 7 : 
1  Inst.  84.  6 :  2  Inst,  110.  For  some  time  after  this  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  other  means  of  preventing  wardship  in 
chivalry  than  the  ancestor's  making  a  lease  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  his  heir  apparent  in  fee ;  but  this  protection  of 
wardship  in  chivalry  was  soon  followed  by  a  great  diminution 
of  its  profits,  for  in  the  succeeding  reign  the  statutes  of  wills 
gave  the  power  of  devising,  so  as  to  deprive  the  lord  of 
the  wardship  of  two-thirds  of  the  land  holden  by  knight's 
service ;  in  which  contracted  state  this  odious  species  of  guar- 
dianship was  suffered  to  languish  till  it  was  entirely  abolished, 
with  the  other  oppressive  appendages  of  military  tenures,  by 
the  famous  statute  12  Car.  2.  c.  24.  See  2  Inst.  110,  111 : 
Smith's  Rep.  Angl.  (English  Edit.)  b.  3.  c.  5 :  Staundf.  P.  C. : 
4  Inst.  188:  Cromp.  Jurisd.  112,  rt.— 125:  Mad.  Exch.  221  : 
Ley  on  Word?,  and  Liv.  1  Inst.  lib.  2.  c.  4:  and  the  abridg- 
ments, tits.  Garde  and  Gardien, 

The  several  guardians  now  in  use  may  be  thus  enumerated : 
1.  By  nature;  2.  For  nurture;  3.  In  socage;  4.  By  statute; 
5.  By  custom  in  London  and  other  cities  and  boroughs,  &c. 
(which  however,  from  particular  exceptions,  do  not  fail  under 
the  general  law) ;  6.  By  election  of  the  infant ;  7-  By  appoint- 
ment of  the  chancellor ;  8.  Ad  litem ;  9*  By  appointment  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

1.  The  father  and  (in  some  cases)  the  mother  of  the  child 
are  ^ardians  by  nature.  For  if  an  estate  be  left  to  an  infant, 
the  father  is  by  common  law  the  guardian,  and  must  account 
to  his  child  for  the  profits.  1  Inst.  38.  Though  a  father  is 
guardian  by  nature,  yet  a  man  may  be  guardian  to  an  infant 
against  his  father,  for  prevention  of  waste :  which  is  a  forfeiture 
of  guardianship.  Hard.  9^*  And  an  executor  may  not  pay  to 
a  father  a  legacy  left  to  an  infant  without  the  sanction  of  a 
court  of  equity.  1  P.  Wms.  285.  See  tits.  Executor,  Legacy. 
And  with  resard  to  daughters,  it  seems,  by  construction  of 
4  and  5  P.  ^  M,  c.  8.  that  the  father  might  by  deed  or  will 


assign  a  guardian  to  any  woman  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen ; 
and  if  none  be  so  assigned,  the  mother  shall  in  this  case  be 
guardian.     3  Rep.  S9- 

The  above  statute  was  repealed  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  51.  which 
is  nearly  a  reinactment  of  §  2,  3.  of  the  former  act,  and  which 
by  §  30.  declares  the  taking  of  any  unmarried  girl,  under  the 
age  of  1 6  years,  out  of  the  possession  and  against  the  will 
of  the  father  or  mother,  or  of  any  other  person  having  the 
lawful  care  or  charge  of  her,  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
with  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Many  books,  especially  some  of  modem  date,  are  very  indis- 
criminate when  they  mention  guardianship  by  nature.  Some- 
times the  father  is  styled  guardian  by  nature  of  his  heir 
apparent,  for  the  time,  in  general  terms;  such  as  at  first 
appear  to  intimate  that  no  other  ancestor  except  the  father, 
not  even  the  mother,  is  entitled  to  the  guardianship  in  that 
right ;  and  accordingly  Comyns  makes  this  inference  from  the 
language  of  the  books,  though,  perhaps  too  hastily.  See  Com. 
Dig.  tit.  Guardian  (Cj :  3  Co.  38.  a. :  6  Co.  22.  b.,  th^e 
cited.  In  other  cases  it  appears  that  the  father  being  dead, 
the  mother  may  have  a  writ  of  trespass  quare  consanguineum 
el  hceredem  cepit ;  which  imports  that  she  may  also  be  guar^* 
dian  by  nature  of  her  heir  apparent.  The  silence  in  one  book 
as  to  other  ancestors,  and  the  express  exclusion  of  the  grand- 
father in  another  book,  without  the  necessary  explanation, 
tend  to  an  opinion  that  all  ancestors,  except  the  father  and 
mother,  are  really  excluded.  See  1  Inst.  84.  b. :  6  Co.  22.  6. 
However,  in  another  place,  it  appears  that  the  grandfather  and 
other  ancestors  may  be  guardians  by  nature  of  their  heirs  appa- 
rent, as  well  as  the  father  and  moUier ;  though  being  liable  to 
be  postponed  to  others,  where  the  father  is  not,  both  they  and 
the  mother  have  a  title  distinguishable  from  his,  in  point  of 
inferiority.  3  Co.  38.  a.  Further,  some  modem  books  do  not 
confine  guardianship  by  nature  to  heirs  apparent,  but  deno- 
minate the  father  and  mother  the  natural  guardians  of  all  their 
children ;  and  sometimes  even  the  parents  of  illegitimate  issue 
seem  to  have  been  treated  as  their  natural  guardians.  1  Ves. 
158:  2  Atk.  15.  70:  9  Mod.  117-  And  see  2  Sir.  Il62: 
1  East,  P,  C.  457*  Also  the  guardianship  of  female  children 
under  16,  as  impliedly  given  to  the  father  and  mother  by 
the  4  and  5  P.^  M.  c.  8.,  has  been  said  to  be  Jure  natura. 
3  Co.  38.  6. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  not  only  the  father,  but  also  the 
mother,  and  every  other  ancestor,  may  be  guardians  by  nature, 
though  with  considerable  differences,  such  as  denote  the  supe- 
riority of  the  father's  claim.  The  father  hath  the  first  title  to 
guardianship  by  nature,  the  mother  the  second.  As  to  other 
ancestors,  if  the  same  infant  happens  to  be  heir  iapparent  to 
two,  perhaps  priority  of  the  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
infant  might  probably  be  allowed  to  decide  the  question. 
While  the  tenure  by  knight's  service  continued  there  was  an- 
other difference,  which  more  strongly  marked  the  superiority  of 
the  father's  claim;  for  he  was  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the 
infant's  person  even  against  the  lord  in  chivalry ;  a  preference 
not  allowed  to  the  mother  or  other  relations;  and  this  diversity 
appears  to  reconcile  the  determinations  in  the  old  books,  which 
apply  only  to  cases  in  which  the  riffht  to  the  infant's  person 
was  in  contest  with  the  lord  in  chivalry.  3  Co.  38.  b.  Rod' 
cliff's  Ca.  According  to  the  strict  language  of  our  law,  only 
an  heir  apparent  can  be  the  subject  of  guaraianship  by  nature ; 
which  restriction  is  so  true,  that  it  hath  even  been  doubted 
whether  such  guardianship  can  be  of  a  daughter  whose  heir- 
ship, though  denominated  apparent,  yet  being  liable  to  be 
superseded  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  is,  in  effect,  rather  of  the 
presumptive  kind.  3  Co,  38.  6. :  1  Inst.  84.  a.  Therefore, 
when  the  term  of  guardianship  by  nature  is  extended  to  chil- 
dren in  general,  or  to  any  besides  such  as  are  heirs  apparent, 
it  is  not  conformable  to  its  legal  sense,  but  must  be  understood 
to  have  reference  to  some  rule  independent  of  the  common  law; 
as  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  the  principles  of  general  reason. 
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Yet  we  must  not^  however,  conclude  that  parents  have  not  a 
right  to  the  custody  of  their  other  children,  for  the  law  gives 
them  this  custody  till  the  age  of  fourteen  hy  the  guardianship 
for  nurture,  next  mentioned,  which,  though  it  differs  from 
that  by  nature,  not  only  in  name,  but  also  in  duration,  and 
some  other  particulars,  is  founded  on  a  like  conformity  to  the 
^vder  of  nature.     1  Inst.  88.  6.  n,  12. 

This  guardianship  by  nature  continues  till  the  infant  attains 
the  age  of  twenty-one :  it  extends  no  further  than  the  custody 
of  the  in&nt's  person.  Carih,  386 :  1  Inst.  84.  Jt  yields,  as 
to  the  custody  of  the  person,  to  guardianship  in  socase,  where 
the  title  to  both  guardiandiips  concur  in  the  same  inoividuals. 

1  Inst.  SS.  h.  (see  post,  3.)  But  guardianship  in  socage  ending 
at  iburteen,  it  seems  that  after  that  age  the  father,  or  other 
ancestor  having  a  l&e  title  to  both  guardian^ps,  becomes 
guardian  by  nature  till  the  infant's  age  of  twenty-one.  See 
i^artk,  584.  Lastly,  the  father  may  disappoint  the  mother, 
and  other  ancestors,  of  the  guardianship  by  nature,  by  appoint- 
ing a  testamentary  guardian  under  the  12  Car.  2.  ^  See 
fosi,  4. 

2.  Guardians  far  nurture  are  of  course  the  father  or  mother, 
till  the  infant  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Moor,  758 : 
3  Rep.  38.  In  defietult  of  father  or  mother,  the  ordinary  usually 
assigns  some  discreet  person  to  take  care  of  the  infant's  per- 
aonu  estate,  and  to  provide  for  his  maintenance  and  education. 

2  Jones,  90 :  2  Len.  l63.  See  post,  9*  This  guardianship  by 
nurture  only  occurs  where  the  infant  is  without  any  other 
guardian ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  none  can  have  it  excqit 
Sie  father  or  mother.  8  Ed.  4.  7.  6:  Bro.  Gard.  70:  3  Co. 
38.  It  extends  no  further  than  the  custody  and  government 
of  the  infant's  person ;  and  determines  at  fourteen  in  the  case 
of  both  males  and  females.  Ibid.  Comyns  refers  to  Fleta,  as 
if,  according  to  that  ancient  book,  grandfathers  and  great 
grandfathers  might  be  guardians  by  nurture.  But  the  statute 
dted  by  him  doth  not  point  at  this  species  of  guardian,  it 
describing  the  p<Uria  potestas  in  seneral,  and  being  apparently 
boorrowed  from  the  text  of  the  Roman  law ;  nor  v^ill  it  bear 
the  least  application  to  guardianship  as  our  own  law  regulates 
it.     1  Inst.  88.  b.  in  n.  13.  ad  Jin. 

3.  Guardians  in  socage  are  also  called  guardians  by  the 
common  law.  Wardship  is  incident  to  tenure  in  socaee,  but 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  that  which  was  formerfy  inci- 
dent to  knight  service.  For  if  the  inheritance  descend  to  an 
infant  under  fourteen,  the  ward^ip  of  him  does  not,  nor  ever 
did,  belong  to  the  lend  of  the  fee ;  because  in  this  tenure  no 
military  or  other  personal  service  beinff  required,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  lord  to  take  the  pronts  in  order  to  provide 
a  proper  substitute  for  his  infant  tenant.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Tenure. 

This  kind  of  guardianship  takes  place  only  when  the  minor 
is  entitled  to  some  estate  in  lands;  and  then  by  the  common 
law  the  guardianship  devolves  upon  his  next  of  kin,  to  whom 
the  inheritance  cannot  possibly  descend;  as  where  the  estate 
descended  from  his  father,  in  this  case  his  unde  by  the  mother's 
side  cannot  possibly  inherit  this  estate,  and  therefore  shall  be 
the  guardian.  Lilt.  §  123.  For  the  law  judges  it  improper 
to  trust  the  person  of  an  infant  in  his  hands,  who  may  by 
possibility  become  heir  to  him,  that  there  may  be  no  tempta- 
tion, nor  even  suspicion  of  temptation,  for  him  to  abuse  his 
trust.  1  €omm.  c.  17-  And  though  this  provision  has  been 
considered  as  arising  from  harsh  and  barbarous  principles, 
experience  shows  that  it  is  foimded  in  sound  policy  and 
humanity.  See  2  P.  fVms.  262 :  1  Inst.  88. 
,  Guardianship  in  socage,  like  that  in  chivalry,  springs  wholly 
oat  of  tenure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  title  to  it  cannot 
arise,  unless  the  infant  is  seised  of  lands,  or  other  heredita- 
ments, lying  in  tenure,  holden  by  socage.  1  Inst.  87-  b.  Like 
guardianship  in  chivalry,  it  is  deemed  to  take  place  on  a  descent 
only,  though  the  contrary  has  been  argued.  2  Mod.  176.  The 
title  to  this  euardianship  is  without  any  distinction  between 
the  whole  and  the  half  blood.    If  there  are  two  or  more  disin- 
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terested  relations  in  equal  degree,  he  who  first  gains  possession 
of  the  heir  shall  have  the  custody  of  him ;  except  where  they 
happen  to  be  brothers  or  sisters,  or  to  be  the  infant's  lineid 
ancestors,  the  law  preferring  the  eldest  in  the  former  case,  and 
the  father  or  other  male  ancestor  in  the  latter.  But  if  the  infant 
derives  lands  both  by  descent  ex  parte  paternd  and  ex  parte  ma* 
temd,  in  which  case  it  may  be  possible  not  to  find  any  next  of 
kin  incapable  of  inheriting  to  the  infant,  the  next  of  kin  on  either 
side  first  seizing  the  infant  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  his  per* 
son;  and  the  custody  of  the  lands  coming  ex  parte  maternd  goes 
to  the  maternal  heir,  and  so  vice  versd.    Should,  however,  the 
infant  derive  lands  by  descent  in  such  a  way  as  lets  in  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  blood  successively  to  the  inheritance, 
but  with  a  preference  of  the  former,  it  seems  unsettled  who 
shall  have  the  guardianship.     If  the  person  entitled  to  be 
ffuardian  in  socage  is  himself  under  custody  of  a  guardian,  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  both,  to  the  former  in  his 
own  right,  and  to  the  latter  pur  cause  de  ward,  that  is,  in 
right  of  his  wardship  of  the  former ;  a  species  of  guardianship 
distinct  from  all  others  above  enumerated.    And  it  seems  that 
only  guardian  in  chivalay  and  in  socage  could  be  guardian  pur 
cause  deward.     See  2  RoL  Ab.  35.  40:  Faugh.  184. 

An  infant,  idiot,  lunatic,  nan  compos,  one  blind  and  dumb, 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  leper  removed,  cannot  be  guardian  in 
socage.     Co.  Lit.  88.  b. 

Guardianship  in  soci^  being  wholly  for  the  infant's  benefit, 
and  not  in  any  recoct  for  the  guardian's  profit,  is  not  a  subject 
either  of  alienation,  forfeiture,  or  succession,  as  wardship  in 
chivalry  was;  and.  consequently,  if  the  guardian  in  socage 
becomes  incapable  or  dies,  the  wardship  devolves  on  the  person 
next  in  degree  of  kindred  to  the  infant,  not  being  inheritable 
to  him.  Some  ancient  cases  seem  to  ^ow  that  under  certain 
circumstances  guardiandiip  in  socage  mieht  be  assignable. 
See  F.  N.  B.  143.  P.:  Filz.  Ab.  Garde,  101,  But  according 
to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  later  times,  the  acknowledged 
qualities  of  guardianship  in  socage  being,  that  it  is  a  personal 
trust  whollv  for  the  infant's  benefit,  and  neither  transmissible 
by  succession  nor  devisable,  they  are  not  consistent  with  its 
being  assignable ;  and  there  is  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaugkan's 
authority  for  saying  that  even  in  his  time  common  experience 
proved  the  contrary.  See  Phwd.  293:  Vaugh.  181:  Giib. 
Rep.  Eq.  177 :  and  2  Swans.  533,  n.  post,  IV. 

This  guardianship  extends  not  only  to  the  person  and  socage 
estates  of  the  infant,  but  also  to  his  hereditaments  not  lyine  m 
tenure;  and  even  to  his  copyhold  estates,  unless  there  is  a 
special  custom  for  the  lord's  appointing  a  guardian  of  them. 
1  Inst.  87.  b.:  1  Rd.  Ab.  40:  Egleton's  Ca.Huit.  17:  2  L^w. 
1181.  But  whether  the  guardiim  in  socage  is  entitled  to  take 
into  his  custody  the  infant's  personal  estate,  is  not  ascertained 
by  any  express  authority.  It  seems,  however,  that  personalty 
is  included,  except  where,  by  the  custom  of  a  particular  place, 
it  happens  to  be  liable  to  a  different  custody:  and  this  opinion 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  custody  of  an  infant's  person 
draws  after  it  the  custody  of  every  species  of  property  for 
which  the  law  hath  not  otherwise  provided;  which  receives 
some  countenance  from  the  instances  of  copyholds,  and  here- 
ditaments not  lying  in  tenure;  for  including  which  it  will  be 
difiicult  to  account  by  any  odier  reason  than  that  above  given 
for  including  personalty.  It  is  also  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  stat.  1^  Car.  2.  c.  24.  regulates  the  powar 
of  the  guardian,  which  it  enables  a  father  to  appoint.  After 
authorising  such  guardian  to  take  the  custody  of  the  infant's 
personal  estate,  as  well  as  of  his  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, it  provides  that  he  may  bring  such  action  or  actions 
in  relation  thereunto,  as  by  law  a  euardian  in  common  socage 
might  do;  words  almost  necessarily  importing  that  the  personal 
estate  is  equally  an  olgeet  of  the  custody  of  guardian  in  socage 
with  the  infant's  real  prc^rty ;  though  a  contrary  opinion  is 
hinted  by  Vaughan,  C.  J.     See  Vaugh,  186. 

Guardianship  in  socage  is  superseded  both  as  to  the  body  and 
lands,  if  the  father  exercises  lus  power  of  appointing  a  testa*- 
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menUry  or  other  euardian  according  to  stat.  12  C  2.  c.  24. 
(See  post,  4.)  And  regularly  it  ends,  when  the  infant,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  attains  fourteen ;  though  some  say  that 
this  must  he  understood  only  where  another  guardian,  either 
hy  election  of  the  infant  or  otherwise,  is  ready  to  succeed,  and 
that  the  guardianship  in  socage  continues  in  the  mean  time. 
And.  313.  At  that  age,  however,  it  seems  the  heir  may  oust 
the  guardian  in  socage,  and  call  him  to  account  for  the  rents 
and  profits.  LilL  §  123 :  Co.  Ui,  89-  It  was  in  this  particular 
of  wardship,  as  also  in  that  of  marriage,  and  in  the  certainty  of 
the  render  or  service,  that  the  socage  tenure  had  so  much  the 
advantage  of  the  military  ones.  S^  tit.  Tenure.  But  as  the 
wardship  ceased  at  fourteen,  this  disadvantage  attended  it; 
that  young  heirs  being  left  at  so  tender  an  age  to  choose  their 
own  guardians  till  twenty-one,  might  make  an  improvident 
choice.  Therefore,  when  almost  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
were  turned  into  socage  tenures  by  the  stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.  24. 
that  statute  gave  the  power  of  appointing  the  testamentary 
guardian  next  mentioned.  If  no  such  appointment  be  made, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  frequently  interpose,  and  name  a 
guardian,  to  prevent  an  infant  heir  from  improvidently  exposing 
himself  to  ruin.  2  Camm,  SS.  c.  6.  See  post,  7*  and  tit 
Redo  de  Cusiodia. 

4.  The  statute  12  Car  2.  c.  24.  considering  the  imbecility  of 
judgment  in  children  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the  abolition 
of  guardianship  in  chivalry  (which  lasted  till  twenty-one;  see 
ante),  enacts,  that  any  father,  under  age,  or  of  full  age,  may, 
by  deed  or  will  attested  by  two  witnesses,  dispose  of  the  custody 
of  his  child,  either  bom  or  unborn,  to  any  person  except  a 
popish  recusant,  either  in  possession  or  reversion,  till  such  child 
attains  the  age  of  twenty-one.  These  are  called  guardians  by 
statute,  or  testamentary  guardians. 

The  substance  of  this  parliamentary  regulation  is,  that  the 
father  shall  have  the  power,  though  under  twenty-one.  That 
he  shall  have  it  as  to  all  his  children  under  twenty-one,  and 
unmarried  at  his  decease,  or  bom  after.  That  he  may  appoint 
any  person  except  popish  recusants.  That  the  appointment 
may  be  either  in  possession  or  remainder.  That  he  may 
appoint  the  guardianship  to  last  till  twenty-one ;  or  any  less 
time.  That  the  appointment  shall  be  effectual  against  all 
claiming  as  guardians  in  socage  or  otherwise.  That  the  guar- 
dian so  appointed  shall  have  ravishment  of  ward  or  trespass, 
and  recover  damages  for  the  ward's  benefit.  That  the  ^ar- 
dian  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  infant's  estate,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  have  the  same  actions  in  relation  to  them  as  a 
guardian  in  socage.  Finally,  that  the  statute  shall  not  preju- 
dice the  custom  of  London,  or  any  other  city  or  corporate 
town.  For  cases  on  the  constmction  of  this  statute,  see  Vin. 
Ah.  and  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Guardian.  The  nature  of  this  new 
kind  of  guardianship,  which  the  statute  professedly  models 
after  that  in  socage,  except  as  to  duration,  is  particularly  dis« 
cussed  in  the  case  of  Bedell  v.  Constable,  Faugh.  177*  and  in 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  case,  2  P.  Wms.  102 :  Gilh.  172. 

A  Jew  may>  under  this  statute,  devise  the  guardianship  of 
his  children.     2  Swanst.  b33.  n. 

The  statute  ^av^vren  fathers  only  to  make  the  appointment. 
Perhaps  this  was  an  unintentional  omission;  but  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  where  a  mother  is  the  surviving  parent,  the 
children,  upon  her  death,  will  be  left  to  find  guardians  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  common  law.  In  this  case,  where 
none  other  can  be  found,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  arises  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  protect  the  infant 
suHect,  and  to  delegate  the  care  to  some  proper  person. 

'Though  the  appointment  by  testament  under  this  statute 
annexes  to  the  office  the  custody  and  management  of  the 
infant's  real  and  personal  estate,  and  empowers  the  guardian  to 
bring  aU  such  actions  relating  thereto  as  guardian  in  socage 
might,  this  appointment  does  not  so  far  supersede  the  general 
duty  and  power  of  the  Chancellor,  as  delegate  of  the  crown  to 
protect  infants,  but  that  he  may  interfere  in  cases  of  gross 
misconduct  or  legal  incapacity  of  the  guardian  (such  as  lunacy 


or  bankruptcy),  to  control  him.  See  Cderidg^s  note  to  1  Camm. 
462. 

The  court,  however,  cannot  remove  a  testamentary  guar- 
dian, but  will  appoint  a  proper  person  to  superintend  the 
infant's  education.     6  Mad.  275. 

A  reputed  or  putative  father  cannot  appoint  guardians  under 
this  statute  to  a  natural  child ;  but  where  he  has  named  guar- 
dians by  his  will  to  an  illegitimate  child,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
will  appoint  the  same  persons  guardians  without  any  reference 
to  a  master  for  his  approbation.  2  Bro.  C.  R.  583;  and  see 
this  Diet.  tit.  Marriage. 

Though  there  is  no  decided  case  that  guardians  can  be 
appointed  for  a  child,  by  a  stranger,  during  the  life  of  the 
parent,  yet  the  law  will  take  care  that  the  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated according  to  his  expectations,  in  cases  where  the  child  ii 
benefited  by  the  will,  &c.,  of  such  stranger.  See  2  Bro.  C.R.5O0. 

A  grandfather  cannot  appoint  guardians  to  his  grandson 
under  this  statute;  but  he  may  give  his  estate  to  him  on  con- 
dition that  certain  persons  be  his  guardians ;  and  if  the  father 
of  the  legatee  do  not  submit  to  the  wiU,  the  Chancery  will 
make  the  father's  opposition  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  son's 
estate.     Ambl.  806. 

Guardianship  is  a  thing  cognisable  by  the  temporal  courts^ 
where  a  devise  is  made  of  it,  which  courts  are  to  judge  whe- 
ther  the  devise  be  pursuant  to  the  statute.     1  Fent.  207. 

5.  We  may  here  just  mention  that  there  is  another  species  of 
customary  guardianship  besides  that  in  London  and  certain 
cities  and  boroughs;  where,  by  the  special  custom  of  a  numor, 
the  lord  names,  or  is  himself,  the  guardian  of  an  infant  copy- 
holder. See  Com.  Dig.  tit  Copyhold  (K.  5.)  The  nature  of 
this  guardianship  depends  wholly  on  the  custom  of  the  partico^ 
lar  manor ;  and  though  it  is  not  expressly  saved  by  the  stat. 
12  Car.  2.  yet  it  has  been  held  that  the  father's  appointment 
of  the  custody  of  his  child  under  that  statute  will  not  extend 
to  copyhold  estates.  2  Lutw.  1181 :  3  Lev.  395:  ConA.  25$. 
See  2  Watk.  on  Copvholds,  104. 

6.  The^right  of  electing  a  guardian  by  an  infant  arises  only 
when,  from  a  defect  in  the  law  (or,  rather,  in  the  execution  of 
it),  the  infant  finds  himself  wholly  unprovided  with  a  guaiw 
dian.  This  may  happen  either  before  fourteen,  when  the 
infant  has  no  such  property  as  attracts  a  guardianship  by 
tenure,  and  the  father  is  dead  without  having  executea  his 
power  of  appointment,  and  there  is  no  mother;  or  af^  four- 
teen, when  the  custody  of  the  guardian  in  socage  terminates^ 
and  there  is  no  appointment  by  the  father  under  the  12  Car.  2. 
Lord  Coke  only  takes  notice  of  such  election  where  the  infant 
is  under  fourteen ;  and  as  to  this  omits  to  state  how,  or  before 
whom,  it  should  be  made:  see  1  Inst.  87*  b:  nor  does  this 
defect  seem  supplied  by  any  prior  or  contemporary  writer.  As 
to  a  guardian  after  fourteen,  it  appears  from  the  ending  of 
guardianship  in  socage,  at  that  age,  as  if  the  common  law 
deemed  a  guardian  afterwards  unnecessary.  However,  since 
the  12  Car,  2.  c  24.  it  has  been  usual  in  defect  of  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  statute,  to  allow  the  infant  to  elect  one  for 
himself;  and  this  practice  appears  to  have  prevailed  even  in 
some  degree  before  the  Restoration.  Such  election  is  said  to 
be  frequently  made  before  a  judge  on  the  circuit.  1  Fes.  375. 
But  this  form  does  not  seem  essentiaL  The  late  Lord  Baiti' 
more,  when  he  was  turned  of  eighteen,  having  no  testamentary 
guardian,  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  having  one  for 
special  purposes  relative  to  his  proprietaiy  goremment  of 
Maryland,  named  a  guardian  by  deed;  a  mode  adopted  by  the 
advice  of  counsel.  It  seems,  in  fact,  as  if  there  was  no  pee* 
scribed  form  of  an  infant's  electing  a  guardian  after  fourteen^ 
any  more  than  there  is  before,  and  therefore  election  by  parol^ 
though  unsolemn,  might  be  legally  sufficient.  The  deficiencj 
in  precedents  on  this  occasion  is  easily  accounted  for ;  this  kind 
of  guardianship  being  of  very  late  origin,  unnoticed  as  it  seems 
by  any  writer  before  Coke,  except  Smnbum  (Testam.  edit. 
1590.  97*  b.)i  and  there  being  yet  no  cases  in  print  to  explain 
the  powers  incident  to  it^  or  whether  the  infant  may  change  a 
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guardian  so  constituted  by  himself.  Coke,  though  professing 
to  enumerate  the  different  sorts  of  guardianship^  omits  this  in 
one  place ;  whence  perhaps  it  may  be  conjectured  that  in  his 
time  it  was  in  strictness  scarcely  recognised  as  legal.  1  Insi. 
88.  b.  in  n. 

7.  As  to  guardian  by  appointment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
It  is  not  easy  to  state  how  this  jurisdiction  was  acquired :  it  is 
certainly  of  no  very  ancient  date^  though  now  indisputable. 
See  Co.  Lit.  88.  6.  n.  70.  by  Mr.  Hargrove;  and  Fonhlanque  on 
Emdiy,  2  voL  226.  232.  5tk  edit. 

The  first  instance  of  such  a  guardian^  appointed  on  petition 
without  bill,  was  in  the  year  1696>  in  the  case  of  one  Hamp- 
den. But  since  that  time  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  exercised 
this  power,  without  its  being  once  called  in  question;  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  Lady  Teynham  v.  Leonard,  in  Dom.  Proc. 
anno  1724,  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  stated  it  as  a  thing 
fixed,  Uiat  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  entrusted  with  that  part 
of  the  crown's  prerogative  which  concerned  the  guardianship  of 
infants.  Bro.P>  C. 

The  court  never  appoints  a  ffuardian  to  a  woman  after  mar- 
riage. 1  Ves.  157*  But  euardianship  is  not  determined  by  the 
marriage  of  the  ward.  la.  lb.  160. 

Neiuer  can  the  husband  of  a  woman  under  age  disavow  a 
guardian  made  by  the  court  for  his  wife.  1  Feni.  1 85. 

The  court  is  not  precluded  from  appointing  a  guardian  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  infant  having  by  deed  appointed  one 
for  himself.  4  Mad.  462. 

A  party  not  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  will  not  be 
appointed  guardian.     1  Jac.  19S. 

8.  All  courts  of  justice  have  a  power  to  assign  a  guardian 
to  an  infiint  to  sue^  or  defend  actions,  if  the  infant  comes  into 
court  and  desires  it;  or  a  judge  at  his  chambers,  at  the  desire 
of  the  infant,  may  assign  a  person  named  by  him  to  be  his 
guardian ;  but  this  last  is  no  record  until  entered  and  filed  by 
3ie  clerk  of  the  rules.  F.  N.  B.  27-  L. :  1  Inst.  88.  b.  n.  (16.) 
135  b.  n.  (1.) :  1  LiL  656:  2  Leon.  238.  And  this  is  called  a 
guardian  ad  Utem.    See  tit.  Equity. 

g.  Guardian  by  appointment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
seems  now  perfectly  insignificant,  and  merely  on  a  par  with 
other  ffuardians  ad  litem.  The  right  of  appointment  is,  how- 
ever«  daimed  by  that  court,  as  to  personal  estate ;  and,  if  there 
is  no  other  guardian  by  tenure  or  otherwise,  for  the  person 
also ;  but  the  following  detail  will  show  with  how  little  efiect. 

Swisibume  takes  notice  of  such  a  guardian,  but  confines  his 
observations  on  the  appointment,  and  his  extent  of  power,  to 
the  custom  within  the  province  of  York.  Testam.  ist  ed.  ^.  b. 
In  a  case  in  the  Court  of  K.  B.  Lord  Hale  admitted  the  right 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  appoint  a  curator  of  the  personal 
estate;  and  after  that  judge's  death  the  court  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion.  2  Lev.  l62:  T.  Jo.  QO.  In  another  case,  soon 
after,  the  same  court  allowed  the  right  as  to  the  infant's 
portion,  but  denied  it  over  the  person.  3  Keb.  384.  In  the 
next  case,  the  question  as  to  the  right  was  largely  debated  on 
a  plea  in  prohibition.  This  alleged  that  by  the  common  law, 
uaed  and  approved  in  England,  if  any  person  by  his  will  devises 
any  goods  to  his  children,  the  ordinary  before  whom  the  will 
IB  proved  hath  used  to  commit  the  custody  of  the  sons  and  their 
portions  till  14,  and  of  the  daughters  and  their  portions  till 
12,  except  where  they  are  in  the  custody  of  any  other  by 
reason  of  tenure,  or  by  the  father's  appointment ;  and  if  any 
perscm  detained  such  infants,  or  their  portions,  the  ordinary 
Lath  also  used  to  compel  the  delivery  of  them  by  ecclesiastical 
censures.  2  Lev.  217*  But  on  a  demurrer  this  plea  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  prohibition  ordered  to  stand,  the  latter  being 
founded  on  the  libel  in  the  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
which  had  stated  the  right  in  a  more  extensive  way,  viz.,  that 
by  the  ecclesiastical  law  every  person  having  the  tuition  of  any 
infant  under  age,  by  the  will  of  the  father,  or  per  Judicem 
compeUntem,  ought  to  have  the  custody  of  the  infant  and  suit 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  detainer.  After  this  case, 
BOthing  appears  in  the  books  on  the  subject  for  a  long  time 


but  a  cursory  notice  by  Lee,  J.  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court's 
appointment  without  objection,  saying  the  course  of  that  court 
is,  that  if  the  infant  is  under  seven  years  of  age,  they  choose  a 
curator^  but  if  he  is  seven  he  chooses.  FitzgUf.  164.  By  a 
loose  note  of  a  later  case  it  appears  that  Lord  Hardwicke  said, 
that  only  guardians  ad  litem  can  be  appointed  by  the  Eoclesi* 
astical  Court.  14  Fin.  Abr.  176.  fd.  7*  tit  n.  In  another  case, 
however,  reported  more  at  length,  the  same  judge  reprobated 
it  as  a  presumption  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  appoint  a 
guardian  of  the  person  and  estate,  and  declared  their  appoint- 
ment except  when  a  suit  was  depending  to  be  an  interference 
with  his  power  as  chancellor ;  and  even  recommended  to  the 
attorney  eeneral  to  consider  whether  a  quo  warranto  would  not 
lie  in  such  a  case  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  3  Atk.  631. 
In  a  subsequent  case  in  B.  R.  {Miss  Cattley's)  the  power  of 
appointment  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  considered  as 
confined  to  guardians  ad  litem,  and  therefore  perfectly  insig« 
nificant.     3  iurr.  1436.     See  1  Inst.  88.  6.  tii  n. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  guardian,  a  distinction 
exists  in  the  spiritual  court  between  an  infant  and  a  minor. 
The  former  is  so  denominated,  if  under  seven  years  of  age ;  the 
latter,  from  seven  to  twenty-one.  Toller,  100.  The  canary 
ex  officio  assigns  a  guardian  to  an  infant :  the  minor  himself 
may  nominate  his  guardian,  who  is  then  admitted  in  that 
character  by  the  judee;  but  if  he  makes  an  improper  choice, 
the  court  will  control  it.  Ibid.  According  to  the  practice  of 
the  Prerogative  Court,  the  guardianship  in  either  case  is  granted 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  child,  unless  sufficient  objection  to 
him  is  shown.     Ibid. 

The  above  recapitulation,  as  to  guardians,  is  exclusive  of  any 
thing  relative  to  the  royal  family.  See  the  arguments  in  th^ 
case  on  the  king's  right,  in  respect  to  the  education  and  mar- 
riage of  his  grand-children,  which  was  referred  to  the  judges 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  Fort.  401.  See  also  the  stat. 
12  G.  3.  c.  11 ;  and  this  Diet.  tit.  King.  ^ 

II.  Guardian  in  socage  shall  make  no  waste,  nor  sale  of  the 
inheritance,  but  keep  it  safely  for  the  heir:  and  where  there 
hath  been  some  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  a  guardian  in 
socase,  the  Chancery  hath  obliged  him  to  give  security. 
2  Mod.  177*  Also  a  guardian  may  be  ordered  to  enter  into 
security  by  recognizance,  not  to  suffer  a  female  infant  to 
marry  whilst  in  his  custody ;  and  to  permit  other  relations  to 
visit  her,  &c  2  Lev.  128.  And  the  Court  of  Chancery  will 
make  such  guardian  give  security  not  to  marty  the  infant 
without  the  court  is  first  acquainted  with  it.  2  Chan.  Rep,  237* 

Before  the  stat  12  Car.  2.  c  24.  tenant  in  socage  miffht 
have  disposed  of  his  land,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir; 
but  it  is  said  he  could  not  devise  or  dispose  of  the  guardian* 
ship  or  custody  of  the  heir  from  the  next  of  kin  to  whom  the 
land  could  not  descend,  because  the  law  gave  the  guardianship 
to  such  next  of  kin.  Keilw.  186.  But  now  tenant  in  socage 
may  nominate  whom  he  pleases  to  have  the  custody  of  the 
heir,  and  the  land  shall  follow  the  guardianship,  as  an  incident 
given  by  law  to  attend  the  custody ;  and  such  special  guardian 
cannot  assign  the  custody  by  any  act,  the  trust  bemg  per* 
sonal ;  nor  shall  it  go  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
guardian,  but  determines  by  his  death.    Faug.  1 80 :  Dyer,  1 89* 

As  the  law  hath  invested  guardians  not  with  a  bare  authom 
rity  only,  but  also  with  an  interest  till  the  guardianship  ceases  ; 
so  it  hath  provided  several  remedies  for  guardians  against 
those  who  violate  that  interest:  at  common  law  there  were 
remedies,  both  droitural  and  possessoiy,  to  recover  the  guar- 
dianship.   2  Inst.  90:  9  Co.  72. 

A  guardianship  of  a  minor  is  an  interest  in  the  body  and 
lands,  &c  of  one  within  age.  Guardian  to  jbfants,  appointed 
by  the  court  to  sue,  may  acknowledge  satisfaction  upon  the 
record,  for  a  debt  recovered  at  law  for  the  infant.  Trin* 
23  Car.  2.  B.  jR.  A  ffuaidian  in  socage  may  keep  courts  in 
the  infant's  manors  in  his  own  name,  grant  copies,  &c.  He  is 
dominus  pro  tempore,  and  hath  an  interest  in  the  lands.  Cro* 
4k2 
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Jac.  91.  Such  guardian  may  let  tlie  land  for  years^  and 
avow  in  his  own  name  and  right ;  and  his  lessee  for  years  may 
maintain  dectment;  hut  he  cannot  present  to  an  advowson, 
for  which  he  may  not  lawfully  account ;  and  the  infant  must 
present  of  whatsoever  age.  Cro.  Jac.  9^,  99*  Though  it  is  said, 
if  the  infant  be  within  the  age  of  discretion,  his  guardian  may 
present.    8  Ed.  2.  10.    See  1  Insi.  89*  a:  and  tit.  Advorvson. 

In  another  place  Lord  Coke  extends  the  doctrine  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  infant  shall  present  whatsoever  his  age  ma^  be* 
3  Inst.  156.  But  some  suppose  the  guardian  to  have  the  right 
of  presenting  in  the  name  of  the  infant  in  general;  others 
admit  the  right  of  the  infant :  but  add  that  if  he  be  of  such 
tender  years  as  not  to  have  any  discretion^  then  the  guardian 
should  present  for  him.  Viu.  Ahr.  tit.  Guardian,  Q.  pi.  2. 
But  the  law  seems  now  settled  in  the  full  extent  of  Lord 
Coke's  opinion,  by  a  determination  of  Lord  Chancellor  King. 
An  advowson  was  conveyed  to  trustees  on  trust  to  present  sudi 
person  as  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should  by  deed 
appoint :  and,  on  the  principle  that  an  infant  of  any  age  may 
present,  the  chancellor  confirmed  an  appointment  by  an  infant 
heir,  though  it  appeared  that  the  child  was  not  a  year  old, 
and  that  the  guardian  guided  the  child's  hand  in  making  his 
mark  and  putting  his  eeaL  2  Eq.  Ah.  Infant,  B.  pi.  3 :  Vin. 
Abr.  Collation,  A,  pi.  10 :  and  see  8  Atk.  710.  It  still  remains, 
however^  undecided  whether  the  want  of  discretion  mieht  not 
induce  a  court  of  equity  to  control  the  exercise  of  this  right 
by  an  infant,  in  case  a  presentation  should  be  obtained  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  guardian.     1  Inst.  89*  a.  in  n.  I . 

A  guardian  for  nurture  of  the  minor,  appointed  by  will, 
hath  power  to  make  leases  at  will  only.  Cro.  Eliz,  678.  784. 
A  testamentary  guardian  cannot  make  a  lease  of  the  infant's 
lands;  but  such  lease  is  absolutely  void.  2  Wils.  129*  185. 
Gaardians  are  to  take  the  profits  of  the  minor's  lands,  &c.  to 
the  use  of  the  minor,  and  account  for  the  same :  they  ought 
to  sell  all  moveables  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  turn  them  into 
land  or  money,  except  the  minor  is  near  of  age,  and  may  want 
such  goods  himself;  and  they  shall  pay  interest  for  money  in 
their  hands,  which  might  have  been  put  out,  for  it  shall  be 
jnresumed  they  made  use  of  it  themselves.    3  Salk.  177* 

As  to  the  various  powess  given  to.  guardians  by  statute  to 
kase,.  &c.>  see  tit.  Infiant, 

III.  The  power  and  reciprocal  duty  of  a  guardian  and 
ward  are  the  same  pro  tempore  as  those  of  a  parent  and  child ; 
but  the  guardian  wnen  the  ward  comes  of  age  is  bound  to  ^ve 
him  an  account  of  all  that  he  has  transacted  on  his  behalf,  and 
must  answer  for  all  losses  by  his  wilful  default  or  negligence. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  all  disagreeable  contests  with 
young  gentlemen,  it  haa  become  a  practice  for  many  guardians, 
of  large  estates  especially,  to  indemnify  themselves  by  applying 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  acting  under  its  direction  and  ac- 
counting annually  before  the  ofiic^rs  of  that  eourt.  And  tiiat 
court,  in  case  any  guardian  abuses  his  trust,  will  check  and 
punish  him,  and  sometimes  proceed  to  the  removal  of  hkn  and 
uppoint  another  in  his  stead.  1  Sid.  424:  1  P.  Wms.  703. 
see  1  Comm,  468.  l^  17 :  and  ante,  I.  7* 

Whece  a  transaction  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  influ- 
ence arising  from  the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  the  court 
will  set  it  aside,  although  aU  the  accounts  have  been  settled, 
and  such  a  relation  is  at  an  end.     18  Ves.  188. 

At  common  law,  both  a  prohibition  of  waste,  and  an  action- 
of  waste,  lay  against  a  guardian  in  chivalry  and  a  guardian  in 
socage,  for  voluntofy,  but  not  for  permissive,  waste,  or  waste 
done  by  a  stranger.    2  Inst.  805.. 

By  the  common  law,  ffusrdians  ii>  socage  are  accountable  to 
the  infant,  either  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
or  at  any  time  after,  as  he  thinks  fit.  Co.  Lit.  87*  And  so 
is  one  who  is  guardian  by  natvre  after  the  infant's  age  of  21. 
See  ante,  1.  1  :  and  1  Inst.  886.  tu  9.  But  the  guardian  on 
his  account  shall  have  allowance  of  all  reasonable  expenses ; 
and.  if  he  is  robbed  of  the  i!ents  and  profits  of  the  land>  without 


his  default  or  negligence,  he  shall  be  discharged  themct  upra 
his  account ;  for  he  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bailifi*  or  servant  to 
the  infant,  and  undertakes  no  otherwise  than  for  hit  diligence 
and  fidelity.     Co.  Lit.  SQ.  a. 

But  against  a  testamentary  or  other  guardian,  whose  to- 
thority  doth  not  determine  tiU  the  infant  is  21,  or  being  t 
female  attains  that  age  or  marries,  the  infant  cannot  hive 
action  of  account  before;  for  the  rule  of  the  cemoKmlawii 
that  account  shall  not  lie  while  the  guardianship  continues. 
But  in  equity  the  infant  may  by  prochetn  ami  sue  his  gutrdiia 
for  an  account  during  the  minority.  2  Vem.  842 :  2  P.  Wms. 
119:  1  Ves.  91:  8  Atk.625. 

A  guardian  cannot  be  charged  in  account  as  a  reoeiveri 
because  then  he  would  lose  his  costs  and  expenses ;  these  it  is 
said  being  in  general  allowed  only  to  guardians  and  faailifi, 
and  not  to  receivers.     See  1  Inst.  89.  o.  n.  2. 172.  a. ' 

If  a  guardian  t^es  a  bond  for  the  arrean  of  rent,  he 
thereby  makes  it  his  own  debt,  and  shall  be  charged  with  it 
2  Chan.  Rep.  97*  If  a  man  during  a  person's  infancy  re- 
ceives the  profits  of  an  infant's  estate,  and  continues  to  do  » 
for  several  years  af^  the  infant  comes  of  a£e,  before  anj 
entry  is  made  on  him,  yet  he  shall  account  for  the  proto 
throughout,  and  not  during  the  infancy  only.  1  Eq.  Abr,  280. 
A  receiver  to  the  guardian  of  an  infant,  who  has  had  his 
account  allowed  him  by  the  guardian,  shall  not  be  oblieed  to 
account  over  again  to  the  ufant  when  be  comes-  of  age. 
Preced.  Chan.  535. 

A  guardian  shall  answer  for  what  is  lost  by  las  fraud,  neg' 
ligence,  or  omission ;  but  not  for  any  casual  events,  as  where 
the  thing  had  been  well  but  for  such  an  accident.  IM,  123. 
By  statute  Mag.  Cart.  9  H^  8.  c.  8.  guardians  were  to  retani 
the  lands  till  the  heir  comes  of  age,  and  then  restore  the  aune 
as  fully  stocked,  &c  as  received.  By  stat.  6  Aime,  c  18. 
persons  who  are  guardians  or  trustees  for  infimts  holding  over, 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  next  entitled,  shall  he  ad* 
judged  trespassers,  and  be  accountable  for  profits,  &c  By  ttat 
4  Anne,  c.  I6.  §  27.  action  of  account  may  be  brought  against 
the  executors  or  administrators  of  a  guardian,  &c 

IV.  It  is  clearly  agreed,  that  the  king,  bs  nater  patriie,  is 
universal  guardian  m  all  infants,  idiots,  ana  lunatics,  wk^ 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves;  and  as  this  care  cannot  be  ex» 
ercised  otherwise  than  by  appointing  them  proper  curaton  or 
committees,  it  seems  also  agreed  that  the  king  may,  as  he  has 
done,  dei^ate  the  authority  to  his  chancdlar;  therefore,  at  this 
day,  the  Oaur$  of  Chancery  is  the  only  proper  court  which  hath 
jurisdiction  in  appointing  and  removing  guardians,  and  in 
preventing  them  and  others  from  abusmg  their  persons  or 
esUte.  2  Inst.  14  r  4  Co.  126  r  Siaundf.  Pros.  37.  See  tit 
Idiots  and  Lunatics,  Infant,  and  anie,  I.  7- 

And  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  now  invested  with  this- 
authority,  hence  in  every  day's  practice  we  find  that  court 
determining,  as  to  the  right  of  guardian^p,  who  is  the  next 
of  kin,  and  who  the  most  proper  guardian ;  as  also  orders  are 
made  by  that  court  on  petition,  or  motion,  for  the  provision 
of  infants  during  any  dispute  herein ;  as  likewise  guardians 
removed  or  compelled  to  give  security ;  they  and  others  punished 
for  abuses  committed  on  infants,  and  effectual  care  taken  to 
prevent  any  abnses  intended  them  in  their  persans  or  estates; 
all  such  wrongs  and  injuries  bemg  reckoned  a  coRtempt  of  that 
court,  it  having,  by  an  established  jurisdiction,  the  ppotecrion 
of  all  persons  under  natural  disabilities.    2  Mod.  YH* 

Gruardianship  is  a  private  office  of  personid  trust,  and  there- 
fore not  asdgnable  (except  in  chivalry) ;  tfierefor^  where  a 
moth^  had  by  an  agreement  (but  not  purporting  to  be  an 
assignment)  devdved  the  care  of  her  two  children  on  the 
grandfather  (who  was  a  Jew),  and  married  again,  and  subse- 
quentty  allured  Judaism,  the  court  held  that  her  guardiandup 
continued,  and  ordered  the  children  to  be  restored  to  her. 
2  Swanst.  533.  n :  and  see  8  Mer.  6*7* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  amtnJ  the 
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authority  of  parents,  as  well  as  guardians  (from  whatever 
source  it  may  have  originated^  as  to  which,  see  the  Quarterly 
Review,  1 829,  No.  77.)>  «  "o^  firmly  established  by  the  deci- 
sions. Where  the  father  was  a  man  of  immoral  and  irreli^ous 
habits,  and  lived  in  adultery  with  a  married  woman,  Ixfrd 
Eldon,  after  full  ar^ment,  deprived  him  of  the  custody  and 
education  of  his  children,  and  the  decision  was  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  appeal.  WeUesley  v.  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
2  Russell,  R,  1 :  and  see  Dorv's  Ca.  N,  S.152:  Bac.  Ab.  voL  4. 
Guardian,  Addenda  (ed.  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd). 

Form  of  Election  of  a  Guardian  by  a  Minor. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  I,  A.  B.  son  and  heir 
rf,  4*0.  deceased,  being  now  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
have  elected  and  chosen,  and  by  these  presents  do  elect  and 
choose,  C.  D.  of,  &c.  to  be  guardian  of  my  person  and  estate, 
until  I  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  I  do 
hereby  promise  to  be  ruled  and  governed  by  him  in  all  things 
touching  my  welfare;  and  I  do  authorise  and  impower  the  satd 
C  X).  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  all  and  every  my 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises  what* 
soever,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in,  4*c.  in  the  county  tf,  4*c.  or 
elsewhere,  whereunto  I  have  or  may  have  any  right  or  title,  and 
to  let  and  set  the  same,  and  receive  and  take  the  rents^  issues, 
and  profits  thereof,  for  my  use  and  benefit,  during  the  term 
aforesaid;  giving  and  hereby  granting  unto  the  said  C,  D. 
^!f  J^  power  in  the  said  prenuses ;  and  whatsoever  he  shall 
lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  in  the  premises,  by  virtue 
hereof,  I  do  hereby  promise  to  ratify  ana  confirm.  In  wit" 
ness,  Sfc. 

As  to  Orphans  under  the  custom  of  London,  see  that  title* 

GUARDIAN  DE  L'ESTEMARY.  The  guardian  or 
warden  of  the  Stannaries,  or  mines  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
&c     See  ^t.  Stannaries, 

GUARDIANS  DE  L'EGLISE.  Churchwardens.  See 
that  title. 

GUARDIANS  OF  THE  PEACE.  Those  that  have  the 
keeping  of  the  peace ;  wardens  or  conservators  thereof.  Lamb, 
Eiren,  lib,  l.cS,     See  tit.  Justices  of  the  Veace, 

GUARDIAN  (or  WARDEN)  OF  THE  CINQUE 
PORTS.  A  magistrate  that  hath  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ports 
or  havens,  which  are  commonly  called  the  cinaue  ports^  who 
has  there  all  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  the  admiral  of 
England  has  in  places  not  exempt ::  and  Camden  believes  this 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports  was  first  erected  among  us  m  imi- 
tation of  the  Roman  policy,  to  strengthen  the  sea  coasts  against 
enemies,  &c     Camd.  Br.  238.     See  tit.  Cinque  Ports, 

GUARDIAN  OF  THE  SPIRITUALITIES.  The  per- 
son to  whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is  com- 
mitted, durinff  the  itacancy  of  the  see,  is  called  by  this  name. 
See  staL  25  if.  8.  c.  21.  and  also  Mat,  3  Ed,  1.  c,  21.  in  which 
the  word  guankan  seems  applicable  to  this  officer.  The  arch- 
bishop is  guardian  of  the  spiritualijies  on  the  vacancy  of  any 
see  within  his  province ;  but  when  the  archiepiscopal  see  is 
vacant,  the  desui  and  chapter  of  the  archbishop's  diocese  are 
guardians  of  the  spiritualities,  viz,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
his  province  and  diocese  is  committed  to  them.  2  Rol,  Ab, 
22.  223.  The  guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  it  is  said,  may  be 
either  guardian  im  law,  jure  magistraius,  as  the  archbishop  is 
oC  any  diocese  m  his  province,  or  guardian  by  delegation, 
being  he  whom  the  archbishop  or  vicar  general  doth  for  the 
time  appoint.  The  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  hath  all 
meaner  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  power  of 
granting  licenses  and  dispensations,  probate  of  wills,  &o.  during 
the  vacancy,  and  of  admitting  and  instituting  clerks  pre- 
sented; but  such  ^ardians  cannot,  as  such,  consecrate  or 
ordain,  or  present  to  any  benefices.  See  sl€tt,  IS  Eliz,  c«  12: 
Wood:s  Inst.  25.  2?. 

GUARDIAN  OF  THE  TEMPORALITIES.     Custos 
iffongoralium,'^    The  person  to  whose  custody  a  vacant  see  or 


abbey  was  committed  by  the  king;  who  as  steward  of  the 
goods  and  profits  was  to  give  an  account  to  the  escheator,  and 
he  into  the  Exchequer.  His  trust  continued  till  the  vacancy 
was  supplied,  and  the  successor  obtained  the  king's  writ  de 
restitutione  temporalium,  which  was  usually  after  consecration. 
See  tit.  Temporalities, 

GUERNSEY.     See  Jersey. 

GUEST,  Sax.  gest,  Fr.  gist,  a  stage  of  rest  in  a  journey. 
A  lodger  or  stranger  in  an  inn,  &c  See  tit  Inns  and  Inn" 
keepers, 

(jUIDAGE,  guidagium.']  An  old  legal  word,  signifying 
that  which  is  given  for  safe  conduct  through  a  strange  land,  or 
unknown  country.  Est  guidagium  quod  datur  idicui,  ut  tuto 
conducatur  per  terram  alterius.  Consuetud,  Burgund,  p,  119 : 
2  Inst.  526. 

GUILD,  from  Sax.  guildan,  to  pay.]  A  fraternity  or 
company,  because  every  one  vr9&Mdare,  i  e.  to  pay  something 
toward  the  charge  and  support  of  the  company.  The  originid 
of  these  guilds  and  fraternities  is  said  to  be  from  the  old  l^on 
law,  by  which  neighbours  entered  into  an  association  and 
became  bound  for  each  other,  to  bring  forth  him  who  committed 
any  crime,  or  make  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  for  which 
purpose  they  raised  a  sum  of  money  among  themselves,  and  put 
into  a  common  stock,  whereout  a  pecuniary  compensation  was 
made  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence  committed.  From 
hence  came  our  fraternities  and  guilds ;  and  they  were  in  use 
in  this  kingdom  long  before  any  formal  licences  were  granted 
for  them ;  though  at  this  day  they  are  a  company  combined 
together,  with  orders  and  laws  made  by  themselves,  by  the 
prince's  licence*     Camd. 

Guilda  mercatoria,  or  the  merchants'  guild,  is  a  liberty  or 
privilege  granted  to  merchants,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
hold  certain  pleas  of  land,  &c.  within  their  own  precinct. 
37  Ed.  3:  15  Ric.  2.  King  Edward  III.  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  licence  to  the  men  of  Coventry  to  erect  a 
merchant's  guild,  and  also  a  fraternity  of  brethren  and  sisters, 
with  a  master  or  warden,  and  that  they  might  make  chantries, 
bestow  alms,  do  other  works  of  pie^,  and  constitute  ordi- 
nances touching  the  same,  &c. 

Guild,  or  gild,  is  also  used  for  a  tribute^  or  tax,  an  amerce- 
ment, &c.  27  Ed.  3:  11  H.  6:  15  Car.  2.  See  Geld;  and 
more  fully  tits.  Corporation,  Lotidon. 

GUILD-HALL.  The  chief  hall  of  the  city  of  London, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  lord  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city, 
making  laws  and  ordinances,  holding  of  courts,  &c.  GildarunL 
nomine  continentur  non  solum  minores  Jratemitatus,  sed  ipsas^ 
etiam  civitatum  communitates.  Spelm.  It  also  signifies  the 
chief  hall  of  other  cities  and  corporate  towns ;  the  Sessions- 
hall  in  King-street,  Westminster,  is  called  the  Guild-hall. 

GUILDHALDA  TEUTONICORUM.  The  fraternity 
of  Easterling  merchants  in  London,  called  the  Still-yard.  See 
(repealed)  stat.  22  H.  8.  c.  8. 

GUILD-RENTS.  Rents  payable  to  the  crown,  by  any 
guild  or  fraternity;  or  such  rents  as  formerly  belonged  to 
religious  guilds,  and  came  to  the  crown  at  the  general  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  being  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  stat. 
22  Car.  2.  c.  6. 

GUILDER.  A  foreign  coin.  The  German  guilder  is  3s.  Sd.^ 
and  the  eolden  one  in  some  parts  of  Germany  4^.  9^.  In 
Portugal  It  passes  for  5s.,  but  the  Polish  and  Holland  gelder 
is  but  2s. 

GULE  OF  AUGUST,  Gula  Augusti,  Goule  ^Aout.']  The 
day  of  St,  Peter  ad  Vinculo,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  called  the  Gule  of  August,  from  the  Lat.  gula,  a 
throat;  for  this  reason,  as  pretended,  that  one  Quirinus,  a 
tribune,  having  a  daughter  that  had  a  disease  in  her  throat, 
went  to  Pope  Alexander  (the  sixth  from  St.  Peter),  and 
desired  of  him  to  see  the  chains  that  Stt  Peter  was  chained 
with  under  Nero,  which  request  being  granted,  she  the  said 
daughter  kissing  the  chains,  was  cured  of  her  disease;  whereT 
upon  the  Pope  institutied  this  feast  in  honour. of  St  Peter;.  an(^, 
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as  before  this  day  was  termed  only  the  calends  of  August,  it 
was  on  this  occanon  called  indifierently  either  St.  Peter's  day  ad 
Vincula,  from  what  wrought  the  miracle;  or  the  Gule  of  August, 
from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  was  wrought.  Durand's 
Rationale  Divinorum,  lib.  1,  c  19-  It  is  mentioned  F.  N.  B. 
62:  Plowd.  316:  Stat.  West.  2.  c.  SO.    See  Yule. 

GULTWIT  (or  rather  Guilttvit).  An  amends  for  trespass. 
Terms  de  la  Ley. 

GUNS.  See  tits.  Arms,  Game.  As  to  spring-guns,  see  tit. 
Engines. 

GUNPOWDER.  Erecting  powder  mills,  or  keeping  gun- 
powder magazines  near  a  town,  is  a  nuisance  at  common  law, 
punishable  by  indictment  or  information.    2  Stra.  1 167- 

The  Stat.  12  G.  3.  c.  61*  reduces  into  one,  and  repeals  all 
former  acts,  relative  to  the  making,  keeping,  and  carrying,  of 
gunpowder.  By  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  no  person  shall 
make  gunpowder  but  in  the  regular  manufactories,  established 
at  the  time  of  making  the  statute,  or  licensed  by  the  sessions 
pursuant  to  the  provisimis  in  §  13.  &c.,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
gunpowder  and  2s.  per  pound.  §  1.  Pestle-mills  not  to  be 
used,  on  the  Vke  penalty.  §  2.  Only  40  pounds  of  powder  to 
be  made  at  one  time  under  one  pair  of  stones,  except  battle- 
powder,  a  fine  fowling  powder  so  called,  made  at  Battle  and 
elsewhere  in  Sussex.  §  3.  5.  Not  more  than  40  hundred 
weight  to  be  dried  at  one  time  in  one  stove.  §  6.  Only  the 
quantity  absolutely  necessary  for  immediate  use  to  be  kept  in 
or  near  the  place  of  making,  except  in  brick  or  stone  magazines, 
fifty  yards  at  least  from  the  mill.  §  7*  All  gunpowder  makers 
to  have  a  brick  or  stone  magazine  near  the  Thames  below 
Blackwall  to  keep  the  gunpowder  when  made,  on  penalty  of 
251.  per  month,  and  5L  a  day  for  not  removing  it,  when  made, 
with  all  possible  diligence.  $  8.  Charcoal  not  to  be  kept 
within  20  yards  of  the  mill.  §  10.  No  dealer  to  keep  more 
than  200  pounds  of  powder,  nor  any  person  not  a  dealer  more 
than  50  pounds,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
or  within  three  miles  thereof;  or  within  any  other  city,  bo- 
rough, or  market  town,  or  one  mile  thereof;  or  within  two 
miles  of  the  king's  palaces  or  magazines,  or  half  a  mile  of  any 
parish  church ;  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  2s.  per  pound,  except 
in  licensed  mills ;  or  to  the  amount  of  300  pounds  for  the  use 
of  collieries  within  two  hundred  yards  o^  them.  §  12.  §  13, 
14,  15,  16,  contain  provisions  respecting  the  licensing  mills, 


building  magazines,  &c.  Not  more  than  25  borrdi  to  lie 
carried  in  any  land  carriage,  nor  more  than  200  Intrds  \sj 
water  (unless  going  beyond  sea  or  coastwise):  each  band  lo 
contain  not  more  than  100  pounds.  Various  means  are  directed 
for  the  safe  conveyance,  in  both  cases,  and  to  prevent  all 
danger  and  delay.  §  18—22.  |^and  see  54  G.  3.  c.  152.]  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  may  search  mills,  houses,  carriages,  &c  (23. 
Outward  bound  ships  to  take  in,  and  homeward  bound  to  dis- 
charge, their  gunpowder  at  or  below  Blackwall;  and  be 
searched  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Trinity-house.  §  24, 25.  PenaU 
ties  to  be  recovered  before  two  justices ;  and  prosecutions  to  be 
within  fourteen  days.  §  26,  27*  Genoral  exoeptioos  are  made 
as  to  his  Majesty's  mills,  storehouses,  and  magazines ;  and  as 
to  powder  sent  with  the  army  or  militia ;  and  exported  or  car« 
ried  coastwise  below  Blackwall.  §  2f),  30. 

Additional  regulations  are  made  by  the  54  G.  3.  c.  152.  and 
the  54  G.  3.  c.  159- 

GURGITES.  Wears.  Black  Book,  Hereford,  f.2(i.  See 
Gorce. 

GUTI  AND  GOTTI.  Engl.  Goths,  called  sometimes  Jii((r, 
and  by  the  Romans  Getce,  were  one  of  those  three  nations  or 
people  who  left  Germany,  and  came  to  inhabit  this  island. 
Leg.  Edw.  Confess,  c.  35. 

GUTTERA.  A  cutter  or  spout  to  convey  the  water  fitm 
the  leads  and  roofs  of  houses :  cutter-tiles  are  mentioned  in 
Stat.  17  Ed.  4.  c.  4.     See  tit.  Bncks. 

GWABR  MERCHED.  A  British  word  wHch  signifies  a 
payment  or  fine,  made  to  the  lords  of  some  manofs,  upon  tbe 
marriage  of  their  tenants'  daughters;  or  otherwise  on  tbeir 
committing  incontinency.     See  Mercheta  Mulierum. 

GWALSTOW,  Sox.]  A  place  of  execution :  omnia  ewal^ 
stowa,  L  e.  ooddendorum  loca,  Udaliter  r^is  sunt  in  sed  sua. 
Leg.  H.  I.  c.  11* 

GYLPUT.  The  name  of  a  court  held  every  three  we^ 
in  the  liberty  or  hundred  of  Pathbew,  in  the  county  of  Wa^ 
wick.     Inquisit.  13  Ed.  $. 

GYLTWITE.  A  compensation  or  amends  for  trespass, 
&c  MuU^  pro  transgressione,  LL.  Edgar.  B^is,  Anno  964 

GYPSIES.     See  St.  Egyptians. 

GYRO  VAGI.  Wandering  monks,  who  pretending  great 
piety,  left  their  own  cloisters,  and  visited  others.  Matt.  Pvis, 
p.  490. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS. 


THE  subject's  WRIT  of  bight,  in  cases  where  he  is  ag- 
grieved by  iUegal  imprisonment,  founded  on  the  common 
law,  and  secured  by  various  statutes;  of  which  the  most  power- 
ful, the  Stat.  31  Car.  2.  c.  2.  is  emphatically  stiled  Thb 
Habeas  Cobpus  Act;  and  is  at  least  next  in  importance, 
if  not  indeed  as  relates  to  modem  times,  superior  in  its  bene- 
ficial effect,  to  Magna  Charta.  See  2  Inst.  55.  6l5:  4  Inst. 
182 :  Cro.  Jac.  543:  £  Rol.  Ah.  GQz  Comm.  Joum.  April  \st, 
1628. 

Next  to  personal  security,  the  law  of  England  regards, 
asserts,  and  preserves,  the  personal  liberty  of  individuals  i^ainst 
all  imprisonment  or  restraint,  unless  by  due  course  of  law. 
This  is  a  right  strictly  natural,  and  the  laws  of  England  have 
never  abridged  it  without  sufficient  cause ;  nor  can  it  ever  be 
abridged  in  this  kingdom  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate, without  the  explicit  permission  of  the  laws.  The  kn- 
guage  of  the  mat  charter  is,  that  no  freeman  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land.   Mag.  C.  c.  29*    And  many  subsequent 


old  statutes  expressly  direct,  that  no  man  shall  be  takoi  or 
imprisoned  by  suggestion  or  petition  to  the  king  or  his  oooacil, 
unless  it  be  by  legal  indictment,  or  the  process  of  the  common 
law.  See5£d3.  c.  9:  25  Ed.  3.  st.5.  c.4,:  2SEd.S.c.S. 
By  the  Petition  of  Right,  3  Car,  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  free- 
man shall  be  imprisoned  or  detained  without  cause  shown,  to 
which  he  may  make  answer  according  to  law.  By  l6  Car.  I. 
c.  10.  if  any  person  be  restrained  ra  his  Hberty,  by  order  or 
decree  of  any  illegal  court,  or  by  command  of  the  kiiig'f 
majesty  in  person,  or  by  warrant  o(  the  council  board,  or  of 
any  of  the  privy  council,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of  his  counsel 
have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  his  body  before  tbe 
Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas ;  Who  shall  witkiii 
three  court  da3rs  determine  whether  the  cause  of  his  oomnnt- 
ment  be  just,  and  thereupon  do  as  to  justice  shall  appertaiiL 
And  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  C  2.  c.  2.  the  methods  of 
obtaining  this  writ  are  so  plainly  pointed  out  and  enforced, 
that  so  long  as  this  statute  remains  unimpeached,  no  subject  of 
England  can  be  long  detained  in  prison,  eacoept  in  those  caM 
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in  which  the  law  requires  and  justifies  a  detainer.  And  lest 
this  act  should  he  evaded  hy  demanding  unreasonahle  hail  or 
sureties  for  the  prisoner's  appearance^  it  is  declared  hy  1  fV.^ 
M.  si,  2.  c.  2.  that  excessive  hail  ought  not  to  he  required. 
1  Comm.  1S5.  c.  I. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  puhlic  is  the  preservation  of  this 
personal  liherty ;  for  if  once  it  were  left  in  the  power  of  any, 
the  highest  magistrate,  to  imprison  arhitrarily,  whenever  he  or 
his  officers  thought  proper,  there  would  soon  he  an  end  of  aD 
other  rights  and  immunities.  And  yet  sometimes,  when  the 
state  is  in  real  danger,  even  this  measure  may  he  necessary. 
But  the  happiness  of  our  constitution  is,  that  it  is  not  left  to 
the  executive  power  to  determine  when  the  danger  of  the  state 
is  so  great  as  to  render  this  measure  expedient;  for  it  is  the 
parliament  only,  or  legislative  power,  consisting  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  that,  wherever  it  seems  proper,  can 
authorise  one  hranch  of  it,  the  crown,  hy  suspending  the 
benefit  of  the  Haheas  Corpus  Act  for  a  short  and  limited  time, 
and  in  certain  specified  particulars,  to  imprison  suspected  per- 
sons without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing.  An  experiment 
which  ought  only  to  be  tried,  and  which  we  heHeve  has  never 
been  tried,  hut  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency ;  and  in  these 
the  nation  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  liberty  for  a  while  in 
Older  to  preserve  the  whole  for  ever.  See  1  Comm.  c  1.  136. 
and  this  Diet.  tit.  Government 

The  effect  of  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
is  not  in  itself  to  enaUe  any  one  *^  to  imprison  suspected 
persons  without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing,"  but  to  pre- 
vent persons  who  are  committed  upon  certain  charges  from 
bein^  bailed,  tried,  or  discharged  during  the  time  of  the  sus- 
pension; except  under  the  provisions  of  the  suspending  act, 
leaving,  however,  to  the  magistrate,  or  person  committing,  all 
the  responsibility  attending  an  illegal  imprisonment.  It  is 
very  common,  therefore,  to  pass  acts  of  indemnity  subsequently 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  either  could  not  defend  them- 
selves in  actions  for  false  imprisonment,  without  making  im- 
proper disclosures  of  the  information  on  which  they  acted,  or 
who  may  have  done  acts  not  strictly  defensible  at  law,  though 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  See  57  G.  3.  c.  3. 
and  55,  for  instances  of  suspending  acts ;  and  58  G.  3.  c.  6.  for 
one  of  an  indemnifying  act.    1  Comm.  136.  note  hy  Coleridge. 

In  the  case  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature at  Bombay,  determined  on  an  appeal  to  the  privy 
ooundl  (see  Knapp*s  Reports)^  the  council  made  a  report  to 
the  king,  and  which  was  affirmed  by  him,  "  that  that  court 
had  no  power  or  authority  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  ex- 
cept when  directed  either  to  a  person  resident  within  the  local 
limits  within  which  such  court  has  a  general  jurisdiction,  or  to 
a  person  out  of  such  local  limits,  who  is  personally  subject  to 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

Having  said  thus  much  in  general,  we  may  pursue  our 
inquiries  under  the  following  heads: — 

I.  The  Nature,  various  Kinds,  and  Effects,  of  this  Writ. 
II.  When,  hy  whom,  and  in  what  Cases,  it  is  grantahle 
for  the  Furtherance  of  Justice. 

III.  TVhal  shall  he  a  proper  Return  of  such  Writ. 

IV.  Of  Bailing,  Discharging,  or  Remanding  a  Prisoner,  or 

Cause  brought  up  on  a  Haheas  Corpus  ;  and  see  tit. 
Procedendo. 

For  other  matters  connected  with  this  subject  see  this  Diet 
tits.  Arrest,  BaU,  Commitment,  Gaoler,  Sfc,,  and  as  to  the 
Habeas  Corpora  Juratorum,  see  tit.  Jury,  1 . 

1.  The  writ  of  Habeas  Cobpus  is  the  most  celebrated 
writ  in  the  English  law.  Various  kinds  of  it  are  made  use  of 
by  the  courts  at  Westminster  for  removing  prisoners  for  the 
more  easy  administration  of  justice. 

One  of  these  is  the  haheas  corpus  ad  respondendum,  when  a 
man  hath  a  cause  of  action  against  one,  who  is  confined  by  the 
process  of  some  inferior  court,  in  order  to  remove  the  prisoner. 


and  charge  him  with  this  new  action  in  the  court  above. 
2  Mod.  198.  For  inferior  courts  being  tied  down  to  causes 
arising  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  the  party  would  be 
without  remedy,  unless  allowed  to  sue  in  another  court*  But 
it  seems,  that  r^larly  a  person  confined  in  B.  R.  cannot  be 
removed  to  C.  B.  by  this  writ,  nor  vice  versa ;  for  in  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  defect  of  justice,  as  these  courts  have 
conusance  as  well  of  local  as  transitory  actions.  Dyer, 
197.  a  I  249.  pi  84.  296.  30?:  1  Mod.  235:  Style  Pract. 
Regist.  330. 

The  haheas  corpus  ad  satisfaciendum  is  used  when  a  pri- 
soner hath  had  judgment  against  him  in  an  action,  and  the 
plaintifi*  is  desirous  to  bring  him  up  to  some  superior  court  to 
charge  him  with  process  of  execution.  2  LiU.  Prac.  Reg.  4. 

On  this  writ  the  attorney  for  the  plaintifiT  must  endorse  the 
number  roll  of  the  judgment  on  the  back  of  the  writ.  Style 
Resist.  331. 

Habeas  corpus  upon  a  cepi,  where  the  party  is  taken  in  exe- 
cution in  the  court  below.  So  upon  an  attachment  out  of 
Chancery,  and  a  cepi  corpus  returned  by  the  sheriff*,  the  next 
step  is  a  haheas  corpus;  for  the  sheriff  having  executed  the 
command  of  the  writ  of  attachment  by  taking  the  body,  he 
cannot  carry  him  out  of  the  county  without  the  king's  writ. 
Diet. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  writs  of  haheas  corpus  ad  prose^ 
^uendum,  testificandum,  deliherandum,  &c.,  which  issue  when 
It  is  necessary  to  remove  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  prosecute,  or 
bear  testimony,  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  juris- 
diction wherein  the  fact  was  committed.  See  Sty.  Reg.  331. 
119.  126.  230 :  Comh.  17.  48  :  4  East's  Rep.  587. 

The  two  following  statutes  have  rendered  the  haheas  corpus 
ad  testificandum  much  more  effectual ;  and  the  first  applies  as 
well  to  a  habeas  corpus  ad  deliherandum. 

By  43  G.  3.  c.  140.  any  judge  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
may  award  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  bringing  up  prisoners 
for  trial  or  examination  before  courts  martial,  commissioners  of 
bankrupt,  or  for  auditing  public  accounts,  or  other  commis- 
sioners acting  under  the  authority  of  any  commission  or  war- 
rant from  his  Majesty. 

By  44  G.  3.  c.  102.  any  judge  of  the  superior  courts  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  may  award  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  bringing 
prisoners  before  courts  of  record  to  be  examined  as  witnessef. 

By  §  2.  the  like  authority  was  given  to  the  justices  of  the 
courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales,  and  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester ;  but  by  the  1  fF.  4.  c.  70.  these  courts  were  abolished, 
and  their  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  courts  at  Westminster. 

Lastly,  as  relates  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  these  confined 
purposes,  may  be  mentioned  the  common  writ  ad  faciendum  et 
recipiendum,  which  issues  only  in  dvil  cases  out  of  any  of  the 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  when  a  person  is  sued  in  some 
inferior  jurisdiction,  and  is  desirous  to  remove  the  action  into 
the  superior  court ;  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  produce 
the  body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  cause  of 
his  caption  and  detainer;  whence  this  writ  is  frequently  deno- 
minated an  haheas  corpus  cum  causa,  to  do  and  receive  what- 
soever the  king's  court  shall  consider  in  that  behalf.  In  this 
case  the  body  is  to  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings by  certiorari.  3  Bac.  Ahr.  This  is  a  writ  ffrantable 
of  common  right  without  any  motion  in  court,  and  instantly 
supersedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below.  2  Mod.  30o. 
No  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  other  writ  to  remove  a  cause 
out  of  an  inferior  court*  shall  be  allowed,  except  delivered  to 
the  judffe  of  the  court,  before  the  jury  to  try  the  cause  have 
appeared,  and  before  any  of  them  are  sworn.  Stat.  3  EUz.  c.  5. 
And  to  avoid  vexatious  delays  by  removal  of  frivolous  causes, 
it  is  enacted  by  21  Jac.  1.  c.  23.  that  where  the  judge  of  an 
inferior  court  of  record  is  a  barrister  of  three  years'  standing, 
no  causf  shall  be  removed  from  thence  by  habeas  corpus  or 
other  writ,  after  issue  or  demurrer  deliberately  joined.  That 
no  cause,  if  once  remanded  to  the  inferior  court  by  writ  of 
procedendo  or  otherwise^  shall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed^ 
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and  that  no  cause  shall  be  removed  at  all«  if  the  debt  or 
damages  laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amount  to  the  sum  of 
51.  But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out  to  elude  the 
latter  branch  of  the  statute,  by  procuring  a  nominal  plaintiff 
to  bring  another  action  for  51.  or  upwards;  (when  by  the 
course  of  the  court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  actions 
together;)  it  is  therefore  enacted  by  stat  12  G.  1.  c.  29.  that 
the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  such  actions  as  are  under  the 
value  of  5L,  notwithstanding  other  actions  may  be  brought 
against  the  same  defendant  to  a  greater  amount.  And  by 
19  G.  3.  c.  70.  no  cause  under  the  value  of  lOil  (raised  to  15L 
by  the  51  G.  3.  c.  124.)  shall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus,  or 
otherwise,  into  any  superior  court,  unless  the  defendant  so 
removing  the  same  shdl  give  special  bail  for  payment  of  the 
debt  and  costs.     See  3  Comtn.  c.  8. 

The  21  Jac.  c  23.  applies  equally  if  the  judge  of  the  inferior 
court  has  an  assessor,  a  ^rrister  of  three  years'  standing ;  but  it 
does  not  apply  to  any  removal  after  iudgment,  or  where  the 
issue  or  demurrer  have  been  joined  within  six  weeks  af^er  the 
defendant's  arrest  or  appearance,  or  in  any  cause  concerning 
freehold  inheritance,  or  title  to  lands,  lease,  or  rent,  or  where 
any  foreign  plea  is  pleaded  which  the  inferior  court  is  unable 
to  determine;  or  in  any  case  where  the  barrister,  whether 
judge  or  assessor,  is  not  actually  present  at  the  trial.  1  Burr.  54. 

But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ  in  all  manner  of  illegal 
confinement,  is  that  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum; 
directed  to  the  person  detaining  another,  and  commanding  him 
to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day  and  cause 
t)f  his  caption  and  detention,  ad  faciendum,  subjiciendum,  et 
recipiendum;  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive,  whatsoever  the 
judge  or  court  awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  behalf. 
8  St.  Tr.  142. 

The  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  is  a  natural  inherent  right  which  cannot  be  surren- 
dered or  forfeited,  unless  by  the  commission  of  some  great  and 
atrocious  crime,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  abridg^  in  any 
case  without  the  special  permission  of  law.  To  assert  an  abso- 
lute exemption  from  imprisonment  in  all  cases  is  inconsistent 
with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  society,  and  in  <the  end 
would  destroy  all  civil  liberty,  by  rendering  its  protection 
impossible;  but  the  elory  of  the  English  law  consists  in  clearly 
defining  the  times,  the  causes,  and  the  extent,  when,  where- 
fore, and  in  what  degree,  the  imprisonment  of  the  subject  may 
be  lawful.  This  it  is  which  induces  the  absolute  necessity  of 
expressing  upon  every  commitment  the  reason  for  which  it  is 
made,  that  the  court,  upon  an  habeas  corpus,  may  examine 
into  its  validity,  and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  discharge,  admit  to  bail,  or  remand,  the  prisoner. 
Yet  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Court  of  K.  B.  deter- 
mined that  they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus  either  bail 
or  deliver  a  prisoner,  though  committed  without  any  cause 
assigned,  in  case  he  was  committed  by  the  special  command  of 
theldng,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  counol.  7  St.  Tr.  186. 
This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  produced  the 
Petition  of  Richt,  3  Car.  I .  already  mentioned,  which  recites 
this  illegal  judgment,  and  enacts  that  no  freeman  hereafter 
shall  be  so  imprisoned  or  detained.  Some  evasions,  however,  of 
this  statute,  in  favour  of  the  crown,  gave  rise  to  the  16  Car.  1. 
c.  10.  already  stated ;  and  even  after  this  some  shifts  and  devices, 
not  very  creditable  to  the  judges  of  that  time,  were  made  use 
4)f  to  the  same  unpopular  end.     See  3  Comm.  134,  135.  §  8. 

Other  abuses  haa  also  crept  into  daily  practice,  which  had 
in  some  measure  defeated  the  benefit  of  this  ffreat  constitu- 
tional remedy.  The  party  imprisoning  wa»-at  liberty  to  delay 
his  obedience  to  the  first  writ,  and  might  wait  till  a  second  and 
a  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  pluries,  were  issued,  before  he  pro- 
duced the  party ;  and  many  other  vexatious  shifts  were  prac- 
tised to  detain  state  prisoners  in  custody.  But  whoever  will 
attentively  consider  the  English  history,  may  observe  that  the 
-flagrant  abuse  of  any  power,  by  the  crown  or  its  ministers,  has 
dways  been  productive  of  a  struggle  which  either  discovers 


the  exercise  of  that  power  to  be  contrary  to  law,  or  (if  legil) 
restrains  it  for  the  future.  This  was  the  case  in  the  pretent 
instance.  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth 
to  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Car.  2.  c.  2.,  whidi  is 
frequently  considered  as  another  Magna  Charta  of  the  kbgdom; 
and  by  consequence  and  analogy  has  alio  in  subsequent  times 
reduced  the  eeneral  method  of  proceeding  on  these  writi 
(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  statute,  but  issuing  merelj 
at  the  common  law),  to  the  true  standard  of  law  and  Hberty. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  are  extended  to  Ireland  by  the  Iri^ 
act,  21  and  22  G.  3.  c.  11. 

The  statute  itself  enacts,  1.  Tliat  on  complaint  and  request 
in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  committed  tnd 
charged  with  any  crime  (unless  committed  for  treason  or  fekmy, 
expressed  in  the  warrant ;  or  as  accessary,  or  on  su^idon  of 
beinff  accessary  before  the  fact,  to  any  peiii  treason  or  felony, 
plaimy  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  or  unless  he  is  convicted,  or 
charged  in  execution  by  leeal  process),  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
any  of  the  twelve  judges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  the  copj 
of  the  warrant,  or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  (onleai 
the  party  has  neglected  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any  couit 
for  his  enlargement)  award  a  habeas  corpus  for  such  pritener, 
returnable  immediately  before  himself,  or  any  of  the  jodgei ; 
and  upon  the  return  made,  shall,  within  two  days,  discbtfge 
the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  security  to  appetr  and 
answer  to  the  accusation  in  the  proper  court  of  judicature. 

2.  That  such  writs  shall  be  indorsed,  as  granted  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act,  and  signed  by  the  person  awarding  them. 

3.  That  the  writ  shall  be  returned,  and  the  prisoner  hroaglit 
up,  within  a  limited  time,  according  to  the  distance,  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  twenty  days,  upon  tender  of  the  charges 
not  exceeding  Is.  per  mile,  and  securi^  by  his  own  bond  to 
pay  the  charges  of  his  return,  if  remanded,  and  not  to  escape. 

4.  That  any  officer  or  keeper  neglecting  to  make  due  returns, 
or  not  delivering  to  the  prisoner  or  his  agent,  within  six  koun 
after  demand,  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  shift- 
mg  the  custody  of  a  prisoner  from  one  to  another,  without 
sufficient  reason  or  authority  (specified  in  the  act),  shall  for 
the  first  offence  forfeit  lOOA,  and  for  the  second  oronce  9O0L^ 
to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  his  office.  5.  That 
no  person,  once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus,  shall  be  recom- 
mitted for  the  same  offence,  on  penalty  of  500iL  6.  That  every 
person  committed  for  treason  or  felony,  expressed  in  the  war- 
rant, shall,  if  he  requires  it,  the  first  week  of  the  next  term,  or 
the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of  Oyer  and  Termuter,  be 
indicted  in  that  term  or  session,  or  else  admitted  to  bail  (unless 
the  king's  witnesses  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time^ ;  and  if 
acquitted,  or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  seoona  term  or 
session,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment  for  such 
imput^  offence ;  but  that  no  person  after  the  asnies  shall  be 
opened  for  the  county  in  which  he  is  detained,  shall  he  removed 
by  habeas  corpus,  till  after  the  assLses  are  ended,  but  shall  be 
left  to  the  justice  of  the  judges  of  assise.  7-  That  any  pri* 
soner  may  move  for  and  obtam  his  habeas  coipus  as  wdl  out 
of  the  Chancery,  or  Exchequer,  as  out  of  the  ^ng's  Bendi  or 
Common  Pleas;  and  the  lord  chancellor  or  judges  denying  the 
same,  on  sight  of  the  warrant,  or  oath  that  the  same  is  refused, 
shall  forfeit  severally  to  the  party  grieved  the  sum  of  500L 
8.  That  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  run  into  the  counties 
palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privileged  places,  and  the 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  9*  That  no  inhabitant  of 
England  (except  persons  contracting,  or  convicts  praying,  to  be 
transport^,  or  persons  having  committed  some  capital  ofooe 
in  the  place  to  which  they  are  sent  to  be  tried)  shall  be  sent 
prisoner  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  any  placet 
beyond  the  seas,  within  or  without  the  king's  donunions,  oo 
pain  that  the  party  committing,  his  advisers,  aiders,  and  aasiirt- 
ants,  shall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a  sum  not  less  than 
500^,  to  be  recovered  with  treble  costs,  shall  be  disabled  to 
bear  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  shall  incur  the  penalties  d 
prasmunire,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  the  king's  pardon. 
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This  is  the  substance  of  that  great  and  important  statute, 
which  extends  only  to  the  case  of  commitments  for  such  crimi- 
nal charge  as  can  produce  no  inconvenience  to  the  public 
justice  by  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  prisoner ;  and  left 
all  other  cases  of  unjust  imprisonment  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common  law  it  was 
expected  by  the  court,  agreeable  to  ancient  precedents,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  act  of  parliament,  that  this  writ  should  be  imme- 
diately obeyed,  without  waiting  for  any  alias  or  pluries. 
4  Burr.  85(1 

A  modern  historical  writer  (Hallam)  represents  that  ''  it  is 
a  very  common  mistake,  not  only  among  foreigners,  but  many 
from  whom  some  knowledge  of  our  constitutional  laws  might 
be  expected,  to  suppose  that  this  statute  of  Car.  2.  enlarged,  in 
a  great  degree,  our  liberties,  and  forms  a  sort  of  «poch  in  their 
history."  That  though  a  very  beneficial  enactment,  and  emi- 
nently remedial  tn  many  cases  of  illegal  imprisonment,  it  intro- 
duced no  new  principle,  or  conferred  any  right  on  the  subject. 
"  From  the  earliest  records  of  English  law  (he  adds)  no  freeman 
could  be  detained  in  prison  except  upon  a  criminal  diarge,  or 
conviction,  or  for  a  dvil  debt.  In  the  former  case,  it  was 
always  in  his  power  to  demand  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  directed  to  the  person 
detaining  him  in  custody,  by  which  the  party  was  enjoined  to 
bring  up  the  prisoner  with  the  warrant  of  commitment,  that 
the  court  might  judge  of  its  sufficiency,  and  remand  the  party, 
admit  him  to  bail,  or  discharge  him,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  This  writ  issued  of  right,  and  could  not  be  refused 
by  the  court.  It  was  not  to  bestow  an  immunity  from  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  which  is  abundantly  provided  in  Magna  Charta, 
if,  indeed,  it  were  not  much  more  ancient,  that  the  statute  of 
Car.  2.  was  enacted,  but  to  cut  off  the  abuses  by  means  of  which 
the  government's  lust  of  power,  and  the  servile  subtlety  of 
crown  lawyers,  had  impaired  so  fundamental  a  privilege." 

The  Scotch  act "  against  wrongous  imprisonment,"  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  was  more  effectual,  in  some 
respects,  than  the  foregoing  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  England. 
The  prisoner  was  to  be  released  on  bail  within  24  hours,  on 
application  to  a  judse,  unless  committed  on  a  capital  charge ; 
and,  in  that  case,  might  be  brought  to  trial  within  60  days. 
A  judge  refusing  to  give  full  effect  to  the  act  was  declared 
incapable  of  public  trusts. 

By  56  G.  3.  c.  100.  "for  more  effectually  securing  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,"  reciting  that  ^e  extending  the  remedy 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  enforcing  obedience  thereto, 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  and  that  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  acts  extend  only  to  cases  of  detainer  on  criminal 
charges ;  it  is  enacted,  that  when  any  person  shall  be  confined 
or  restrained  of  his  liberty  (except  for  crime  or  debt)  any  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as  any  judge  of  either  bench  (in 
England  or  Irdand),  shall,  on  complaint  on  behalf  of  the  party 
confined  or  restrained,  if  reasonable  cause  appear  to  them, 
award  in  vacation  time  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subficien- 
dum,  returnable  immediately  before  the  judge  awarding  the 
same,  or  any  other  judge  of  the  same  couit.  The  party  to 
whom  the  writ  is  directed  refusing  to  make  a  return  or  pay 
obedience  hereto  is  declared  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  court, 
and  may  be  apprehended  on  the  judge's  warrant,  and  held  to 
bail  or  committed,  to  answer  such  contempt.  Such  writs  issued 
in  vacation  may  be  made  returnable  in  the  ensuing  term,  and 
writs  issued  by  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  C.  P.,  or  Exchequer,  in  term 
time,  may  be  made  returnable  in  the  vacation,  before  one  judge 
or  baron.  The  judge  before  whom  the  writ  is  returnable  may 
examine  the  truth  of  the  fact  in  the  return,  and  do  therein 
as  to  justice  shall  appertain ;  or,  if  he  has  any  doubt,  may  bail 
the  party  detained,  to  appear  before  the  court,  who  shall  finally 
determine  on  the  discharging,  bailing,  or  remanding  such  party : 
and  the  like  proceedings  may  be  had  by  the  court  on  such  writs 
awarded  by  the  court.  These  writs  shall  run  in  counties 
palatine,  the  cinque  ports,  and  all  privileged  places,  and  into 
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]  ports,  harbours,  creeks,  and  bays,  though  not  within  tlie  body 
of  any  county;  and,  lastly,  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
extended  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus  awarded  in  pursuance  of  the 
former  existing  acts.  31  Car.  2.  c.  2.  §  21 :  22  G.  3.  (I.)  c  11. 
By  all  these  admirable  regulations,  judicial  as  well  as  par- 
liamentary, the  remedy  seems  now  complete  for  removing  the 
injury  of  unjust  and  Ulegal  confinement ;  a  remedy  the  more 
necessary,  because  the  oppression  does  not  always  arise  from 
the  ill-nature,  but  sometimes  from  the  mere  inattention,  of 
government.  For  it  frequently  happens  in  foreign  countries 
(and  has  happened  in  England  during  temporary  suspensions 
of  the  statute)  that  persons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  have 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  merely  because  they  were  for- 
gotten.    3  Conm.  135.  138.  c.  8. 

II.  The  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  is  a  high  prerogative 
writ,  and  therefore,  by  the  common  law,  issuing  out  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  not  only  in  term  time,  but  also  during 
the  vacation,  by  a  Jiat  from  the  chief  justice,  or  any  other  of 
the  judges,  and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  Idng^s  dominions; 
for  the  king  is  at  all  times  entitled  to  have  an  account  why  the 
liberty  of  any  of  his  subjects  is  restrained,  whenever  that 
restraint  may  be  inflicted.  Cro.  Jac.  543.  If  it  issues  in  vaca- 
tion, it  is  usually  returnable  before  the  judge  himself  who 
awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himself  thereon,  unless  the 
term  should  intervene,  and  then  it  may  be  returned  into  court. 
1  Bun\  460.  542.  606 :  2  Burr.  S56. 

If  the  party  were  privileged  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Exchequer,  as  being,  or  supposed  to  be,  an  officer  or  suitor 
of  the  court,  this  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  might  also  by 
common  law  have  been  awarded  from  thence.  2  Insl.  55 : 
4  Inst.  290 :  2  Hal.  P.  C.  144 :  2  Vent.  22.  And  if  the  cause 
of  imprisonment  were  palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  dis- 
charged him.  Faugh.  155.  But  if  he  were  committed  for  any 
criminal  matter,  they  could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  which  occasioned 
the  Common  Pleas  for  some  time  to  discountenance  such  appli- 
cations. Carter,  221 :  2  Jon.  13.  But  since  the  stat.  16  Car.  2. 
c.  10.  above  recited,  expressly  mentioned  the  Courts  of  K.  B. 
and  C.  P.  as  co-ordinate  in  this  jurisdiction,  it  hath  been 
holden  that  every  subject  of  the  kingdom  is  equally  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  common-law  writ  in  either  of  those  courts 
at  his  option.    2  Mod,  I98. 

If  the  habeas  corpus  issues  out  of  Chancery,  and  on  the 
return  thereof  the  lord  chancellor  finds  that  the  party  was 
illegally  restrained  of  his  liberty,  he  may  discharge  him,  or  if 
he  finds  it  doubtful,  he  may  bail  him ;  but  then  it  must  be  to 
appear  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  the  chancellor  hath 
no  power  in  criminal  <:auses ;  or  the  chancellor  may  commit  the 
party  to  the  Fleet,  and  in  term  time  may,  propriis  manibus, 
deliver  the  record  into  the  King's  Bench,  together  with  the 
body ;  and  thereupon  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  may  proceed 
to  bail,  discharge,  or  commit  the  prisoner.  2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C« 
247 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  1 14,  1 15. 

It  hath  also  been  said  that  the  like  habeas  corpus  may  issue 
out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  vacation ;  but  upon  the  famous 
api^cation  to  Lord  Nottingham  by  Jenks,  notwithstanding  the 
most  diligent  searches,  no  precedent  could  be  found  where  the 
chancellor  had  issued  such  a  writ  in  vacation,  and  therefore 
his  lordship  refused  it.  See  4  Inst.  182 :  2  HaL  P.  C.  147 : 
3  Comm.  132,  c.  8. 

In  Crowl€v*s  case,  2  Swans.  1.  an  application  was  made  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  vacation  time,  for  a  habeas  corpus 
at  common  law,  and  this  passage  was  relied  on  as  an  answer 
to  the  application.  The  subject  was  most  accurately  investi- 
gated by  Lord  Eldon,  and  after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the 
authorities,  he  overruled  the  decision  in  Jenks* s  case,  and 
granted  the  writ.  It  appears  from  his  investigation,  that 
iLord  Nottingham  refused  the  writ,  not  merely  because  no  pre- 
cedent could  be  found  for  the  granting  it^  but  upon  a  great 
4l 
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deal  of  legal  reasoning  which  he  has  lef^  behind  in  his  MSS. 
The  general  result  of  the  argument  would  lead  one  to  infer, 
1st,  That  at  common  law  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  the  power 
of  issuing  the  writ  both  in  term  time  and  vacation,  though  in 
practice  the  King's  Bench  was  more  commonly  applied  to  in 
term  time,  because  the  Chancery,  having  no  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, had  a  difficulty  in  proceeding  where  the  return  was  good, 
but  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  stood  charged  with  a  bailable 
offence :  2ndly,  That  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  certainly  had 
the  power  in  term  time,  but  not  so  certainly  the  individual 
judges  of  that  court  in  vacation  (see  S  B.Sf  A,  420.  post) :  ^dly. 
That  it  was  more  doubtful  whether  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  or  the  individual  judges,  had  the  power  in  term  or  vaca- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  privileged  persons ;  and  that  the  in- 
ference drawn  from  the  expression  in  the  statute,  l6  Car.  1. 
c.  10.  is  rather  attributable  to  a  desire  to  favour  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  than  to  be  supported  in  sound  reasoning.  The 
whole  case  is  interesting  and  valuable.  S  Comm,  133,  note  by 
Coleridge, 

In  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
prerogative  writs  (as  certiorari,  prohibition,  mandamus,  &c), 
which  do  not  issue  as  of  mere  course,  without  showing  some 
probable  cause  why  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is 
called  in  to  the  party's  assistance.  2  Mod,  306 :  1  Lev,  1.  For, 
as  was  argued  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  "  it  is  granted 
on  motion,  because  it  cannot  be  had  of  course;  and  there 
is  therefore  no  necessity  to  grant  it:  for  the  court  ought 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  party  hath  a  probable  cause  to  be 
delivered."  2  Jon,  13,  And  this  seems  the  more  reasonable, 
because  when  once  granted,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed 
can  return  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  not  bringing  up  the  body 
of  the  prisoner.  Cro,  Jac,  543.  So  that  if  it  issued  of  mere 
course,  without  showing  to  the  court  or  judge  some  reasonable 
ground  for  awarding  it,  a  traitor  or  felon  under  sentence  of 
death,  a  soldier  or  mariner  in  the  king's  servfce,  a  wife,  a  child, 
a  relation,  or  a  domestic  confined  for  insanity,  or  other  pru- 
dential reasons,  might  obtain  a  temporary  enlargement  by  suing 
out  an  habeas  corpus,  though  sure  to  be  remanded  as  soon  as 
brought  up  to  the  court.  And  therefore  Coke,  when  chief 
justice,  did  not  scruple  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one  confined 
by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  piracy ;  there  appearing  on  his 
own  showing  sufficient  grounds  to  confine  him.  3  Bulst,  27  : 
and  see  2  nol.  Rep,  138,  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  probable 
ground  be  shown,  that  the  party  is  imprisoned  without  just 
cause,  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  be  delivered ;  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  then  a  n^ril  o/  right  which  may  not  be  denied, 
but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man  that  is  committed,  or 
detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained,  though  it  be  by 
command  of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any  other."  Com, 
Journ.  Ap,  1.  1628.     See  2  Inst,  6l5. 

In  a  recent  case  it  was  held  that  a  habeas  corpus  at  common 
law,  though  a  writ  of  right,  is  not  ^rantable  of  course,  but  only 
it  would  seem,  on  motion  in  term  time,  stating  a  probable  cause 
for  the  application,  and  verified  by  affidavit.  And  the  court 
doubted  whether,  under  the  31  Car,  2.  c,  2.  which  only  applies 
where  the  application  is  made  to  a  judge  in  vacation,  the  writ 
is  of  course.  Lord  Tenterden,  C,  J,,  said  that  the  above  statute 
"  makes  no  alteration  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  granting 
writs  of  habeas  corpus ;  they  are  still  moved  for  in  term  time, 
upon  the  same  foundation  as  they  were  before ;  and  when  a 
single  judge,  in  vacation  time,  grants  them  under  that  act,  in 
criminal  cases,  a  copy  of  the  commitment,  or  an  affidavit  of  the 
refusal  of  it,  must  be  laid  before  him."  Hobkomse's  case,  3  B, 
*  A,  420. 

A  peer  has  no  privilege  against  being  compelled  to  obey  a 
habeas  corpus,  and  if  he  refuses,  he  may  l^  attached.  1  Burr, 
631. 

No  habeas  corpus  lies  for  an  enemy,  prisoner  of  war,  how- 
ever ill  used  or  deceived.    %  Bkmht.  Rep,  1324.     Noir  for  a 


prisoner  of  war,  the  subject  of  a  neutral  power,  taken  in  the 
enemy's  service,  into  which  he  was  forced,  when  taken  prisoner 
by  them  in  an  English  ship.     2  Burr,  765. 

The  application  under  the  43  G.  3.  c.  140.  ought  to  be  made 
to  a  judge  out  of  court.     2  Maul,  ^'  Selw,  Rep,  582. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  refused  to  grant  habeas  corpus 
to  bring  up  a  prisoner  in  custody  upon  a  criminal  matter,  in 
order  to  his  being  charged  with  a  declaration  in  a  civil  action. 
2  New  Rep,  245.  See  also  9  East,  154 :  4  D.  4*  /?.  271.  But 
the  writ  was  granted  to  remove  a  prisoner  for  contempt,  into 
another  county,  to  take  his  trial  for  perjury.     1  Tyr,  385 : 

I  c.  <5'  /.  459. 

Though  it  would  seem  if  sailors  on  board  a  ship  arc  to  be  pro- 
duced as  witnesses,  and  have  been  served  with  a  subpoena,  and 
are  willing  to  attend,  a  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum  may  be 
applied  for  under  the  43  G,  3,  c,  140.  directed  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  on  affidavit  of  that  fact,  and  that  they  are 
material  witnesses;  yet  they  cannot  be  brought  up  against 
their  own  consent.     Cowp,  672. 

The  court  thought  there  could  be  no  habeas  corpus  to  bring 
up  a  prisoner  at  war  to  be  a  witness.  JLorrf  Mansfield  said  the 
presence  of  witnesses  who  are  prisoners  of  war  was  generally 
obtained  by  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  state :  and  an  appli* 
cation  was  made  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  such  a  prisoner, 
but  without  success.  Afterwards  a  rule  was  granted  to  show 
cause  why  the  defendant  should  not  consent  either  to  admit 
of  the  fact  of  the  capture,  or  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
examined  upon  interrogatories.  DougL  420.  (403.)  Furley  v. 
Newnham, 

Under  that  act  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  will  grant  a 
habeas  corpus  to  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  to  take  the  body  of 
a  debtor  confined  in  that  prison  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time,  on  a  charge  of  felony  or  misde- 
meanor.    5  B,  Sf  A,  730. 

The  court  will  not  grant  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  a 
defendant  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  misdemeanor 
to  enable  him  to  show  cause  in  person  against  a  rule  for  a 
criminal  information.    S  B,  Sp  A,  679-  a:  and  see  9  Price, 

147. 

But  in  case  of  a  question  of  identity  of  the  person  of  a  de- 
fendant to  an  information  who  is  in  prison,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer will  grant  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  up  to  be  present 
at  the  trial,  he  pa3dng  the  costs.     1  Price,  403. 

All  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  have  a  right  to  a 
habeas  corpus.  The  court,  on  affidavit  suggesting  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  helpless  and  ignorant  female  foreigner  was  ex- 
hibited for  money  against  her  will,  granted  a  rule  on  her  keeper 
to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  not  issue  to 
bring  her  before  the  court,  and  directed  an  examination  before 
the  coroner  and  attorney  of  the  court  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties  applying  and  applied  against.     13  Easi^  195. 

Besides  the  efficacy  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  liberating 
the  subject  from  illegal  confinement  in  a  public  prison,  it  also 
extends  its  influence  to  remove  every  unjust  restraint  of 
personal  freedom  in  private  life,  though  imposed  by  a  husband 
or  a  father ;  but  when  women  or  infants  are  brought  before  the 
court  by  habeas  corpus,  the  court  will  only  set  them  free  from 
an  unmerited  or  unreasonable  confinement,  and  will  not  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  a  marriage,  or  the  right  to  the  guardianship, 
but  will  leave  them  at  liberty  to  choose  where  they  will  go; 
and  if  there  be  any  reason  to  apprehend  they  will  be  seixed  in 
returning  from  the  court,  they  will  be  sent  home  under  the 
protection  of  an  officer.  But  if  a  child  is  too  young  to  have 
any  discretion  of  its  own,  then  the  court  will  deliver  it  into 
the  custody  of  its  parents,  or  the  person  who  appears  to  be  its 
legal  guardian.  See  2  Burr,  1434  where  all  the  prior  cases 
are  considered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  See  also  1  BL  336 :  Sira, 
982 :  2  Lard  Raym,  1354:  4  Burr.  1991- 

The  mother  of  an  infant  illegitimate  child  is  entitled  to 
the  custody  cf  the  child  in  preference  to  the  father^  though 
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from  his  circumstances  he  may  be  better  able  to  educate  it. 
1  New  Rep.  148.  See  also  5  T.  R.  278  :  5  East,  224.  n. 

It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  a  legilimaie  chilcl>  even  where 
the  father  Ls  an  alien  enemy  domidled  in  this  kingdom. 
5  East,  221. 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  in  vacation  and  returned 
in  court,  to  brine  up  a  young  lady  who  had  been  decoyed 
away  from  her  father,  but  desired  to  continue  with  lum. 

1  Byrr.  606.  And  where  there  are  articles  of  separation,  a 
wife  may  have  the  writ  if  her  husband  confine  her.     13  East, 

178.  w. 

If  an  apprentice  of  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  been 
impressed,  afterwards  voluntarily  enter  into  the  king's  service, 
his  master  is  not  entitled  to  sue  out  an  habeas  corpus  to  bring 
bim  up  to  be  discharged.  6  T.  R.  497*  So  when  the  appren« 
tice  is  protected  from  being  impressed,  but  is  willing  to  enter 
into  the  kind's  service.  5  East,  38.  So  where  the  apprentice 
has  entered  into  the  king's  service,  and  is  willing  to  return  to 
his  master.  7  T*  R.  745.  And,  without  reference  to  the  desire 
of  the  apprentice  to  stay  or  to  return,  the  court  will  not  grant 
the  habeas  corpus  on  the  application  of  the  master;  for  the 
object  of  that  writ  is  the  personal  liberty  of  the  party. 

If  a  person  be  in  custody,  and  also  indicted  for  some  offence 
in  the  inferior  court,  there  must,  besides  the  habeas  corpus  to 
remove  the  body,  be  a  certiorari  to  remove  the  record;  for  as 
the  certiorari  alone  removes  not  the  body,  so  the  habeas  corpus 
alone  removes  not  the  record  itself,  but  only  the  prisoner  with 
the  cause  of  his  commitment;  therefore,  although  upon  the 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  return  thereof,  the  court  can  judge  of 
the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  retium  and  commitment ; 
and  bail  or  discharge,  or  remand  the  prisoner,  as  the  case  ap- 
pears upon  the  return ;  yet  they  cannot  upon  the  bare  return 
of  the  habeas  corpus  give  any  judgment,  without  the  record 
itself  be  removed  by  certiorari :  but  the  same  stands  in  the 
same  force  it  did,  thouffh  the  return  should  be  adjudged  in- 
sufficient and  the  party  discharged  thereupon  of  his  imprison- 
ment; and  the  court  below  may  issue  new  process  upon  the 
indictment.  2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  210,  211:  1  Salk.  352: 
Comb.  2. 

So  on  a  conviction  by  a  justice  of  peace,  the  court  will  not 
discharge  the  prisoner  on  exceptions  to  the  warrant  of  commit- 
ment, unless  the  conviction  is  also  returned  by  certiorari. 

2  Str.  79*. 

While  the  habeas  corpus  \a  pending,  it  suspends  the  power  of 
the  court  below ;  so  that  if  the  in^rior  court  proceed  before 
the  return  of  the  writ,  the  proceedings  will  be  coram  turn 
Judice,  and  the  judge  of  such  inferior  court  is  liable  to  an  attach- 
ment.    Cro.  Car.  79-  296:  1  Salk.  351. 

If  a  party  be  Imprisoned  against  law,  thoueh  he  is  entitled 
to  a  habeas  corpus,  yet  he  may  have  an  action  of  false  im- 
prisonment, in  which  he  shall  recover  damages  in  proportion  to 
the  injury  done  him.  Fitz.  Corpus  cum  Causd,  2 :  Q  H.6. 44.  a : 
2  hist.  55 1  10  H.  7.  17:  5  Co.  64:  11  Co,  98,  99- 

III.  As  upon  the  return  of  the  writ  the  court  is  to  judge, 
whether  the  cause  of  the  commitment  and  detainer  be  accord- 
ing to  law,  or  against  it ;  so  the  officer  or  parties  in  whose 
custody  the  prisoner  is,  must,  according  to  the  command  of  the 
writ,  certify,  on  the  return  thereof,  the  day,  cause  of  caption, 
and  detainer.     Faugh.  137. 

In  extrajudicial  commitments^,  the  warrant  of  commitment 
ought  to  be  returned  in  Jubc  verba  on  a  habeas  corpus;  but 
when  a  man  is  committed  by  a  court  of  record,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  execution  for  a  contempt,  and  in  such  case  the 
warrant  is  never  returned.  5  Mod.  156.  And  where  the  com- 
mitment is  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  a  proper 
officer  there  present  there  is  no  warrant,  and  the  gaoler  must 
return  the  truth  of  the  whole  niiatter.  1  Salk.  849.  The  cause 
of  imprisonment  must  be  particularly  set  forth  in  the  return  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  or  it  will  not  be  good,  for  by  this  the  court 
may  judge  of  it ;  and  with  a  paratum  habeo,  that  they  may 


either  discharge,  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner.  2  Nels.  Abr. 
915 :  Cro.  Jac.  548.  If  a  commitment  is  without  cause,  or  no 
cause  is  shown,  a  prisoner  may  be  delivered  by  habeas  corpus. 

1  Salk.  348. 

It  has  been  adjudged,  that  on  a  commitment  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  persons  for  contempt  and  breach  of  privilege, 
no  court  can  deliver  on  a  habeas  corpus :  but  Holty  Ch.  J.  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion.  2  Salk.  404. 503 :  3  WUs.  \33'.3B.S^A. 
410.  See  as  to  commitments  in  like  cases  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  8  Term  Rep.  K.  B.  314 ;  and  in  which  case  one  com* 
mitted  in  execution  by  the  House  of  Liords  for  a  breach  of 
privilege,  was  refused  to  be  dischareed  by  the  Court  of  K.  B. 
upon  a  habeas  brought.  See  also  this  Diet.  tit.  BaU,  II.  Com" 
mitment. 

A  writ  of  error  may  be  allowed  by  the  king  in  such  a  case, 
&c.,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  ex  debitojustilice  ;  though  it  has 
been  a  doubt,  whether  any  writ  of  error  lay  upon  a  judgment 
given  on  a  habeas  corpus.  2  Salk.  404.  503.  A  man  may  not 
be  delivered  from  the  commitment  of  a  court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  by  habeas  corpus,  without  writ  of  error :  and  where 
there  appears  to  be  good  cause,  and  a  defect  only  in  the  form  of 
the  commitment,  he  ought  not  to  be  discharged.  1  Salk. 
348. 

Where  a  man  is  committed  for  any  crime,  at  either  common 
law  or  by  act  of  parliament,  for  which  he  is  punishable  by  in- 
dictment, a  return  that  he  was  committed,  till  discharged  by 
due  course  of  law,  is  good.  But  if  the  commitment  be  in  pur- 
suance of  a  special  authority,  the  terms  of  the  commitment 
must  be  special,  and  exactly  pursue  that  authority ;  and  there- 
fore, if  it  do  not  appear  on  the  return  to  have  been  according 
to  that  authority,  the  return  will  be  bad.  2  Blackst.  Rep, 
806,  8O7. 

The  return  must  answer  the  taking  as  well  as  the  detaining. 

2  W.  BL  1264. 

It  seems  a  sufficient  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  that 
the  party  is  in  custody  under  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  inquire  of  the  offence,  and  to  pass  such  a 
sentence  without  setting  forth  the  particular  circumstances 
necessary  to  warrant  the  sentence.     1  East,  306. 

Return,  ''  I  had  not  at  the  time  of  receiving  this  writ,  nor 
have  I  since  had  the  body  of  A.  B.  detained  in  my  custody  so 
that  /  could  not  have  her,  &c."  was  held  a  bad  return,  and  an 
attachment  granted  against  the  party  who  made  it.  5  T.  R.  89. 

A  return  to  a  habeas  corpus  for  the  discharge  of  an  appren- 
tice above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  stating  the  custom  of  London 
that  every  citizen  and  freeman  of  the  city  may  take  as  an  ap- 
prentice any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  under 
twenty-one,  to  serve  for  seven  years  or  more,  must  show  that 
the  apprentice  was  within  those  ages  when  he  bound  himself 
apprentice;  for  the  court  will  not  intend  that  from  matter 
dehors  the  return.    2  M.  Sf  S.  226. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  return  of  a  habeas  corpus  where 
it  is  before  and  after  conviction ;  for  where  it  is  after  convic- 
tion, the  return  need  not  be  so  particular ;  and  though  not  so 
good  as  it  might  be,  yet,  if  sufficient  appears  upon  the  return 
to  justify  the  detention  of  a  prisoner,  the  court  will  remand 
him.     Fortesc.  272:  I  Ld.R.AH'.  1  Salk.3A»%. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  no  one  can  in  any  case  contro- 
vert the  truth  of  the  return  to  a  habeas  corpus,  or  plead  or 
suggest  any  matter  repugnant  to  it ;  yet  it  hath  been  holden, 
that  a  man  may  confess  and  avoid  such  a  return  by  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  it,  and  suggesting  others 
not  repugnant,  which  take  ofiP  the  efi*ect  of  them.  Cro.  Eliz. 
821 :  5  Co.  71.  b:  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  15.  §  78.  But  now  by 
virtue  of  the  stat.  56  G.  3.  c.  100.  §  4.  a  prisoner  brought  up 
under  a  habeas  corpus  issued  at  common  law  may  controvert 
the  truth  of  the  return.    4t  B.  Sf  C.  136. 

It  seems,  that,  before  the  return  filed,  any  defect  in  form,  or 
the  want  of  an  averment  of  a  matter  of  fact,  may  be  amended ; 
but  this  must  be  at  the  peril  of  the  officer,  in  Uie  same  man- 
ner as  if  the  return  were  originally  what  it  ii  after  the  amend- 
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ment.  After  the  return  is  filed,  it  becomes  a  record  of  the 
court,  and  cannot  be  amended.     1  Mod.  102,  103. 

In  like  manner  the  writ  may  be  amended  before  it  is  returned 
and  filed,  but  not  afterwards.     2  Lit.  Ahr,  2. 

For  a  false  return  there  is  regularly  no  other  remedy  against 
the  officer  than  an  action  on  the  case  at  the  suit  of  the  party 

frieved,  and  an  information  or  indictment  at  the  suit  of  the 
ing.     6  Mod.  90 :  1  Salk.  349.     But  no  action  lies  until  the 
return  be  filed.     1  SalL  352. 

IV.  Upon  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus,  the  prisoner 
is  regularly  to  be  discharged,  bailed,  or  remanded ;  but  if  it  be 
doubtful  which  the  court  ought  to  do,  it  is  said  that  the 
prisoner  may  be  bailed  to  appear  de  die  in  diem,  till  the  matter 
ia  determined.     5  Mod.  22:  Styk,  l6. 

By  the  Petition  of  Right,  16'  Car.  1.  c.  10.  already  mentioned, 
the  court  must,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  either  discharge,  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner.  But  it 
seems  that  a  commitment  by  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench,  to  the 
Marshalsea,  is  a  remanding,  being  an  imprisonment  within  the 
statute.     5  Mod.  22. 

-  Also  it  hath  been  ruled,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
may,  after  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus  is  filed,  remand  the 
prisoner  to  the  same  gaol  from  whence  he  came,  and  order  him 
to  be  brought  up  from  time  to  time,  till  they  shall  have  deter- 
mined whether  it  is  proper  to  bail,  discharge,  or  remand  him 
absolutely.     I  Vent.  3S0. 

And  though  in  doubtful  cases  the  court  is  to  bail,  or  dis- 
charge the  party  on  the  term  of  the  habeas  corpus,  yet  if  a 
person  be  convicted,  and  the  conviction  on  the  return  of  the 
habeas  corpus  appears  only  defective  in  point  of  form,  it  is  at 
the  election  of  the  court  either  to  discharge  the  party,  or  oblige 
him  to  bring  his  writ  of  error.     1  Salk.  348 :  5  Mod.  19,  20. 

In  all  cases  where  a  prisoner  is  brought  up  by  habeas 
corpus  to  be  discharged  or  admitted  to  bail,  the  party  (who  is 
to  contend  that  the  commitment  was  proper)  has  a  right  to 
reasonable  notice;  and  where  notice  was  not  received  untu  four 
o'clock  on  Saturday  for  Monday,  it  was  held  too  late.  Bromley*s 
case,  2  Jac.  Sf  W.  453. 

It  was  held,  that  a  prisoner,  committed  for  treason  by  a  rtile 
ef  Cowrt  of  the  K.  B.,  could  not  under  the  7th  section  of  the 
31  Car.  2.  e.  2.  petition  to  be  bailed ;  for  his  was  not  a  com- 
mitment by  warrant  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  1  Sir. 
?42 :  10  Mod.  429 '-  Pralt,  C  J.  diss.  But  if  the  chief  justice 
of  the  K.  B.  commit  a  person  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  by 
his  warrant,  he  ought  to  be  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus,  and 
not  by  rule  of  court.     1  Salk.  349- 

Where  a  prisoner,  charged  with  treason  done  in  Scotland, 
applied  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  be  bailed,  the  court  said  they 
could  not  grant  it ;  for  the  object  of  the  application  under  the 
7th  section  was  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  be  tried ;  and  the 
K.  B.  cannot  try  a  treason  committed  in  Scotland.  1  Sir.  308. 
So  the  court  refused  to  bail  a  party  committed  for  treason  com- 
mitted In  Surrey,  as  his  prayer  to  be  brought  to  trial  should 
hare  been  entered  at  the  assizes  for  that  county.  The  court 
will  therefore  in  such  a  cose  send  the  prisoner  by  habeas  corpus 
to  the  assi2re,  where  he  must  make  a  new  prayer ;  for  the  K.  B. 
cannot  originally  hold  pleas  of  felony  arising  out  of  Middlesex. 
lLd.R.6l. 

To  entitle  a  prisoner  committed  for  treason  or  felony,  to  be 
hailed  under  the  7th  section  of  the  act>  he  must  enter  his 
prayer  the  first  week  of  the  term,  or  first  day  after  the  sessions 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  next  after  his  commitment.  But  if 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  suspended  for  a  time,  he  need  not 
enter  his  prayer  until  the  first  week  of  the  term,  or  first  day  of 
the  sessions,  after  the  expiration  of  the  su^iension  act.  1  Salk. 
104.  Although  the  7  th  section  makes  an  exception  to  the 
right  of  a  prisoner  to  be  bailed,  "  where  it  appears  upon  oath 
that  the  witnesses  for  the  king  cannot  be  produced  ;"  yet  if  one 
«f  the  witnesses  only  be  tdck,  and  therefore  cannot  be  produced, 
-t)u9  ill' a  case  within  the  exception.     Comb.  6,  ] 


If  a  person  be  committed  by  the  Admiralty  in  execution,  he 
is  not  removable  by  habeas  corpus  into  B.  R.  to  answer  an 
action  brought  against  him  there ;  but  it  might  be  otherwise  if 
an  action  had  been  before  depending.  1  Salk.  351.  Where  there 
is  an  action  in  B.  R.  precedent  to  the  king's  suit,  on  which  the 
party  is  out  on  bail,  habeas  corpus  may  be  brought  by  the  bail, 
&c.,  and  the  prisoner  turned  over;  though  this  was  greatly 
opposed  in  favour  of  the  king's  execution.     lb.  353. 

The  court  discharged  an  impressed  seaman  after  the  expi- 
ration  of  the  two  years  of  his  protection^  the  appHcaiioR  for 
his  discharge  having  been  made  within  that  time.  ^  EatCi 
Rev.  27. 

Where  persons  detained  without  any  warrant  on  board  one 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  on  a  charge  of  smuggUng,  and 
on  suspicion  of  murder,  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  it  appeared  by  the  return,  and  to  a  certiorari  issued 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  prisoners  might  be  guilty  of  the 
ofifences  imputed  to  them,  the  court  refused  to  discharge  them 
out  of  custody,  and  committed  them  to  the  custody  of  the 
marshal,  to  be  taken  before  some  competent  authority  to  be  ex- 
amined touching  the  matters  containol  in  the  returns,  and  to 
be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law.     \  B.  ^  C.  258. 

If  the  steward  of  an  inferior  court  proceeds  after  an  habeas 
corpus  delivered  and  allowed,  the  proceedings  are  void,  and  the 
Court  of  B.  R.  will  award  a  supersedetMs,  and  grant  an  atuch- 
ment  against  the  steward  for  the  contempt.  Cro.  Car.  79.  ^g6. 
A  hab^  corpus  suspends  the  power  oif  the  court  below,  so 
that  if  they  proceed,  it  is  void,  and  coram  nonjudice.  And  on 
a  habeas  corpus,  if  the  record  be  filed,  no  procedendo  can  go  to 
the  court  below ;  but  where  a  record  below  is  not  filed,  or  not 
returned,  it  may  be  granted.     1  Salk.  852. 

A  habeas  corpus  aim  causd  removes  the  body  of  the  party 
for  whom  granted,  and  all  the  causes  depending  against  him 
(but  see  slat.  12  G.  I.  c.  29-  ante,  I.);  and  if  upon  the  retura 
thereof  the  ofiicer  doth  not  return  dl  the  causes,  &c.,  it  is  an 
escape  in  him.  2  Lit.  Abr,  2.  A  judge  will  not  grant  a  habeas 
corpus  in  the  vacation  for  a  prisoner  to  foUow  his  suits ;  but 
the  court  may  grant  a  ^)ecial  habeas  corpus  for  a  prisoner  to 
be  at  his  trial  in  the  vacation  time.  Ibid.  3.  And  the  court 
may  grant  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  a  prisoner,  not  in  prison 
on  execution,  out  of  prison,  to  be  a  witness  at  a  trial ;  though 
it  i»  at  the  peril  of  the  party  suing  out  the  writ,  that  the 
prisoner  do  not  escape.  StyUf  11 9.  And  where  there  is  no 
collusion^  even  a  prisoner  in  execution  may  be  brought  up  as  a 
witness.  3  Burr.  1440.  But  no  person  ought  to  take  out  a 
habeas  corpus  for  any  one  in  prison,  without  his  consent ;  ex- 
cept it  be  to  turn  him  over  to  B.  R.  or  chai^  him  with  an 
action  in  court.  2  Lit.  A  man  brought  into  fi.  R.  by  liabeai 
corpus  shall  not  be  moved  thence  till  he  has  answered  there  ,* 
he  shall  be  detained  until  then,  and  after  he  may  be  removed. 
1  Salk.  350. 

A  person  is  in  custody  upon  a  criminal,  and  also  on  a  ciril, 
matter:  if  he  would  move  himself  by  habeas  corpus,  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  habeas  corpus  on  the  crown  side  or  plea 
side,  and  both  causes  are  to  be  returned.  Mod.  Cos.  155.  If 
there  be  judgment  against  a  defendant  in  the  Court  of  B.  It 
and  another  in  C.  B.  on  which  he  is  in  execution  in  the  Fleet, 
he  may  have  a  habeas  corpus  to  remove  himself  into  B.  R* 
where  he  shall  be  in  custoidy  of  the  marshal  for  both  debts. 
Dyer,  132. 

Where  an  action  is  founded  on  the  custom  of  London  far  a 
thing  actionable  there,  and  not  elsewhere ;  if  it  be  removed  bf 
hab^  corpus,  a  procedendo  shall  be  granted:  but  the  declara- 
tion itself  ought  to  be  returned  upon  the  habeas  corpiB,  tnd 
then  the  court  will  see  what  was  the  cause,  &c.  For  the  special 
matter  and  all  the  proceedings  are  to  be  in  the  return  in  this 
case;  as  well  as  in  an  action  on  a  bye-law,  to  take  notice 
thereof.  Cartk.  75,  76*.  Before  a  habeas  corpus  is  returned 
and  filed,  it  may  be  amended ;  but  not  afterwards.  2  UL  Ahr.  3. 

A  feme  covert  was  arrested  in  London,  as  a  sole^rader,  and 
discharged  by  a  judge  of  B..  R.  on  habeas  corpus,  bail  being 
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put  in  to  appear  in  B.  R.  The  next  term,  on  motion,  the  court 
granted  a  procedendo,  affidavit  of  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  &c. 
being  maae ;  for  plaintifi*  could  only  proceed  in  London.  See 
3  Burr,  Mlii;  wherein  the  reason  of  the  procedendo  being 
granted,  is  fully  discussed  and  determined.  See  tit.  Procedendo. 
HABEAS  CORPORA  JURATORUM.  A  writ  which 
lies  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  jury,  or  any  of  them,  upon 
the  venire  facias  for  the  trial  of  a  cause  brought  to  issue.  See 
tit.  Jury* 

HABENDUM.     See  tit.  Deed,  II.  4. 
HABENTIA.    Riches.    In  some  ancient  charters,  habenies 
hotnines  is  taken  for  rich  men ;  and  we  read.  Nee  Rex  suum 
postum  reqiiirat,  vel  habentes  homines  quos  nos  dicimus  feasting 
men.     Moti.  AngL  torn,  I.  p.  100. 

HABERDASHER.  A  dealer  in  miscellaneous  goods  and 
merchandises:  apparently  derived  from  avoirdupois  corruptly 
written  habber'^e-pois,  the  weight  with  which  goods  of  all 
aorta  were  weighed  which  were  not  weighed  by  troy  weight : 
these  being  very  numerous,  haber-de-poisery,  or  haberdashery 
was  gradually  applied  to  any  mixture  of  various  articles  of 
merchandise.  See  (repealed)  stat.  9  Ed,  3.  st,  1.  c.  1  :  25  Ed*  3. 
st  3.  {vulgq  sU  4.)  c.  2. 

HABERE  FACIAS  POSSESSIONEM.  A  judicial  writ 
that  lies  where  one  hath  recovered  a  term  for  years  in  action 
of  aectione  Jinme,  to  put  him  into  possession.  F.  N.  B.  I67. 
And  one  may  have  a  new  writ,  if  a  former  be  not  well  exe- 
cuted. Mick.  21  Car.  I*  B,R.  A  sheriff  delivered  possession  in 
the  morning  by  virtue  of  an  habere  facias  possessioftem,  and 
aome  time  in  the  same  day,  after  he  was  gone,  the  defendant 
turned  the  plaintiff  out  of  possession ;  it  was  held,  that  if  he 
had  been  turned  out  immediately^  or  whilst  the  sheriff  or  his 
officers  were  there,  an  attachment  might  be  granted  against 
the  defendant ;  for  this  had  been  a  disturbance  in  contempt  of 
the  execution ;  but  it  being  several  hours  after  the  plaintiff  was 
in  possession,  the  court  doubted,  but  agreed  to  grant  a  new 
habere  facias,  &c.  1  Salk,  321.  But  where  the  party  was 
put  into  possession  in  February,  I8O6,  and  the  writ  was  never 
returned,  and  in  October,  1807,  he  was  turned  out  by  the 
party  against  whom  he  had  recovered  the  premises,  the  court 
refused  a  new  writ.     1  Taunt.  55. 

If  the  sheriff  deliver  possession  of  more  than  is  contained  in 
the  writ  of  habere  facias  possessionem,  an  action  on  the  case 
will  lie  a^inst  him,  or  an  assize  for  the  lands.  Style,  238. 
The  sheriff  cannot  return  upon  this  writ  that  another  is  tenant 
of  the  land  by  right,  but  must  execute  the  writ,  for  that  will 
not  come  in  issue  between  the  demandant  and  him.  6  Rep. 
^2.     See  this  Diet.  tits.  Ejectment,  VII. ;  Execution. 

HABERE  FACIAS  SEISINAM.  A  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  to  ^ve  seisin  of  a  freehold  estate  recovered  in  the 
Jong's  courts,  by  efectione  firma,  or  other  action.  Old  Nat. 
Br.  154.  The  sheriff  may  ndse  the  posse  comitatus  in  his 
assistance,  to  execute  these  writs;  and  where  a  house  is  reco- 
Tered  in  a  real  action,  or  by  ejectment,  the  sheriff  may  break 
open  the  doors  to  deliver  possession  and  seisin  thereof,  but  he 
ought  to  signify  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  request  that  the 
doors  may  be  opened.     5  Rep.  9^. 

This  writ  also  issued  sometimes  out  of  the  records  of  a  fine, 
to  give  the  cognisee  seisin  of  the  land  whereof  the  fine  was 
levied.     West.  Symb.  par.  2. 

And  there  is  a  wnt  called  habere  facias  seisinam,  ubi  Rex 
kabuit  annum,  diem  et  vastum  ;  for  the  delivery  of  lands  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  after  the  king  hath  had  the  year,  day,  and 
waste  in  the  lands  of  a  person  convict  of  felony.  Reg.  Orig. 
156.     See  tit.  Execution. 

HABERE  FACIAS  VISUM.  A  writ  that  lay  in  divers 
cases  in  real  actions,  as  in  formedon,  &c.,.  where  a  view  was 
required  to  be  taken  of  the  lands  in  controversy.  Red.  Jud. 
26.  28.  &c.     F.  N.  B.     See  tit.  Jury. 

HABERGEON.  From  Germ,  hals,  coUnm,  and  bergen, 
tegere.'\    An  helmet  which  covered  the  head  and  shoulders. 


HABE  RJECTS,  haubergelas.'}  A  sort  of  cloths  of  a  mixed 
colour,  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta,  cap.  26. 

HABILIMENTS  OF  WAR.  Armour,  utensils,  or  provi- 
sions  for  the  maintaining  of  war.     S  Eliz.  c.  4. 

HABIT  AND  REPUTE.    Held  and  reputed.  Scotch  Diet. 

HABLE,  Fr.]  A  sea-port  town ;  this  word  was  used  in 
27  //.  6*.  c.  3 ;  repealed  by  3  G.  4.  c.  41.  §  1. 

HACHIA.  A  hack,  pick,  or  instrument  for  difiririnff. 
Placii.  2  Ed.  3.  ^^    * 

HACKNEY  COACHES  AND  CHAIRS.  Hacknev 
coaches  were  first  regulated  by  the  9  Anne,  c.  23.  and  various 
other  statutes  have  bfeen  since  passed  for  that  purpose,  all  of 
which  are  repealed  by  the  1  and  2  W.  4.  c.  22.  Under  this  act 
the  drivers  are  punishable  summarily  before  a  justice  for  any 
imposition  or  misbehaviour. 

HADBOTE,  Sax.]]  A  recompence  or  amends  for  violence 
offered  to  persons  in  holy  orders.     Sax.  Diet. 

HADE  OF  LAND,  hada  terrce.']  Is  a  small  quantity  of 
land,  thus  expressed : — Sursum  reddidit  in  manus  domini  duos 
acras  terras  continenles  decern  feliones  et  duas  hadas,  Anglic^ 
ten  ridges,  and  two  hades,  i^c.  Rot.  Cur.  Maner.  de  Orleton, 
Anno  16  Jac. 

HADERUNGA.  Respect  or  distinction  of  persons ;  from 
the  Sax.  had,  persona,  and  arung,  honoured  and  admired. 
Les.  Eihelred. 

HADGONEL,  Sax."}  Seems  to  be  a  tax  or  mulct  Mon. 
AfwLpar.  l.fol.  ;>02. 

HiEREDE  ABDUCTO.  A  writ  that  anciently  lay  for  the 
lord,  who  having  by  right  the  wardship  of  his  tenant  under 
age,  could  not  come  by  his  body,  the  same  being  carried  away 
by  another  person.     Old  Nat.  Br.  93. 

HiEREDE  DELIBERANDO  ALTERI,  QUI  HABET 
CUSTODIAM  TERRiE.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to 
require  one  that  had  the  body  of  an  heir  being  in  ward,  to 
deliver  him  to  the  person  whose  ward  he  was  by  reason  of  his 
land.     Reg.  Orig.  l6j. 

HiEREDE  RAPTO.  See  Ravishment  of  Guard.  Reg 
Orig.  163.  J  ts 

H.EREDIPETA.  The  next  heir  to  lands.  Leg.  H.  1.  c.  70 
HiEREDITAS  JACENS.     An  estate  to  which  the  title 

has  not  been  completed  in  the  person  of  the  heir.     Bells 

Scotch  Law  Diet. 

HiERETICO  COMBURENDO.  A  writ  that  lay  against 
an  heretic,  who  having  baen  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  bishop, 
and  abjured  it,  afterwards  fell  into  the  same  again,  or  some 
other,  and  was  thereupon  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power. 
F.  N.  B.  69,  By  this  writ,  grantable  out  of  Chancery,  upon 
a  certificate  of  such  conviction,  heretics  were  burnt ;  and  so 
were  likewise  witches,  sorcerers,  &c.  But  the  writ  de  heretico 
comburendo  lies  not  at  this  day.  12  Rep.  93.  Stat.  29  Car.  2. 
c.  9'     See  tit.  Heresy. 

HAFNE,  Danish,  a  haven  or  port.]  Hafne  courts  are 
granted,  inter  alia,  by  letters  patent  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Admiral  of  England.     l^Aug.  anno  5  Ed.  4. 

HAGA,  Sax.  mansio.'^  A  house  in  a  city  or  borough. 
Domesday.  An  ancient  anonymous  author  expounds  haga  to 
be  a  house  and  shop,  domus  cum  shopa  ;  and  in  a  book  which 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Austin  m  Canterbury,  mention  is 
made  of  hagan  monachis,  &c.     See  Co.  Lit.  56. 

HAGIA,  Sax.  hasg,  melted  into  hay,  whence  haia."}  A 
hedge.     Mon.  AngL  torn.  2.  p.  273. 

HAIA.  A  hedge:  sometimes  taken  for  a  park,  &c.  en- 
closed. Bract,  lib.  2.  c.  40.  And  haiement  is  used  for  a  hedge- 
fence.  Rot.  Inq.  36  Ed.  3.  And  haiebote  for  the  permission 
to  take  thorns,  &c.  to  make  or  repair  hedges. 

HAIL-SHOT.  The  stat.  3  Ed.  6.  against  shooting  of  hail* 
shot,  or  more  pellets  than  one,  by  any  person  imder  the  degree 
of  a  lord,  &c.  is  repealed.     Stat.  6  and  7  W.  3.  c.  13. 

HAIMSUCKEN.     See  Homesoken. 

HAIR  POWDER  Not  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  alabaster^ 
&c      Stat.  4  G.  2.  c.  14.     Vide  Starch  Powder.     PerjK)us 
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wearing  hair  powder  are  subjected  to  certain  annual  duties. 
See  48  G.  3.  c.  55. 

HAKE.  A  sort  of  fish  dried  and  salted;  hence  the  pro- 
verb obtains  in  Kent,  As  dry  as  a  hake*  Paroch,  Antiq,  875. 
Spelm, 

HAKETON.     A  military  coat  of  defence.    Wals,  in  Ed,  3, 

HALF-BLOOD.     See  tits.  Descent,  Executor. 

HALFENDEAL.  The  moiety,  or  one  half  of  a  thing; 
ViS  Jardingdeal  is  a  quarter,  or  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 
land,  8cc. 

HALF  MARK,  dimidia  fnarkceT]  A  noble,  or  6**.  8r/.  in 
money.  If  a  writ  of  right  is  brought,  and  the  seLsin  of  the 
plaintiff  or  his  ancestor  be  alleged,  the  seisin  is  not  traversable 
by  the  defendant,  but  he  must  render  the  half  mark  for  the 
inquiry  of  the  seisin :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  though 
the  defendant  shall  not  be  admitted  to  deny  that  the  plaintiff 
or  his  ancestors  were  seised  of  the  land  in  question,  and  to 
prove  his  denial,  yet  he  may  be  allowed  to  tender  half  a  mark 
in  money,  to  have  an  inquiry  made,  whether  the  plaintiff,  &c. 
were  so  seised  or  not.  F.  N.  B.  5:  Old  Nat.  Br.  26.  But 
in  a  writ  of  advowson  brought  by  the  king,  the  defendant  may 
be  permitted  to  traverse  the  seisin,  by  licence  obtained  from 
the  l^ii^'^  Serjeant,  so  that  the  defendant  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  proflfer  the  half  mark,  &c.     F.N.B.  31, 

HALF-SEAL,  is  what  is  used  in  the  Chancery,  for  sealing 
of  commissions  to  delegates,  upon  any  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  either  in  ecclesiastical  or  marine  causes.   3  Eliz.  c.  5. 

HALF-TONGUE.  Stat.  11  H.J-  c.  21.  See  Medietas 
Linguce,  as  to  pleas  and  trials  of  foreigners,  and  tits.  Jury, 
Trial. 

HALKE.  From  Sax.  heall,  i.  e.  angulus.'^  An  hole; 
seeking  in  every  halke,  &c. 

HALL,  Lat.  halla.  Sax.  heall.^  Was  anciently  taken  for 
a  mansion-house  or  habitation,  being  mentioned  as  such  in 
Do7nesday,  and  other  records ;  and  this  word  is  retained  in 
many  counties  of  England,  especially  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  where  almost  every  gentleman  of  qudity's  seat  is 
called  a  hall.  Public  meetings  of  corporations  are  called 
common  halls. 

HALL  AGE.  Toll  paid  for  goods  or  merchandize  vended 
in  a  hall ;  and  particularly  applied  to  a  fee  or  toll  due  for  cloth 
brought  for  sale  to  Black  well  HaU  in  lA)ndon.  Lords  of  fairs 
or  markets  are  entitled  to  this  fee.     6*  Rep.  62. 

HALLAMAS.  The  day  of  All  Hallows  or  All  Saints, 
VIZ.  November  1 ;  and  one  of  the  cross  quarters  of  the  year  was 
computed  in  ancient  writings  from  Hallamas  to  Candlemas, 
Corvel. 

HALLAMSHIRE.  A  part  of  the  county  of  York,  an- 
ciently so  called,  in  which  the  town  of  Sheffield  stands.  See 
Stat.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  23. 

HALLMOTET,  or  HALLIMOTE,  Sax.  heall,  I  e.  aula, 
and  gemote,  conventus.^  That  court  among  the  Saxons  which 
we  now  call  a  court  baron :  and  the  etymology  is  from  the 
meeting  of  the  tenants  of  one  haU  or  manor.  The  name  is 
still  kept  up  in  several  places  in  Herefordshire;  and  in  the 
records  of  Hereford  this  court  is  entered  as  follows,  viz. 
"  Hereford  palatium,  ad  halimot  ibidem  tent,  1 1  die  Oclob. 
Anno  Regni  Regis  Hen.  6."  &c.  It  has  been  sometimes  taken 
for  a  convention  of  citizens  in  their  public  hall,  where  they 
held  their  courts,  which  was  also  called^'ibto^e  and  halmoie : 
but  the  word  halimote  is  rather  the  lord's  court  held  within 
the  manor,  in  which  the  differences  between  the  tenants  were 
determined.     See  Leg.  H.  1.  c.  10. 

HALYMOTE,  is  properly  an  holy  or  ecclesiastical  court : 
but  there  is  a  court  in  London,  formerly  held  on  the  Sunday 
next  before  St.  Thomas's  day,  called  the  halymote  or  koly  court, 
curia  sanctimolus,  for  regulating  the  bakers  of  the  city,  &c. 
Blount.    See  tit.  Ixmdon. 

HALYWERCFOLK.  Holyworkfolk,  or  people  who  en- 
joyed  lands  by  the  service  of  repairing  or  defending  a  church 
or  sepulchre;  for  which  pious  labours  they  were  exempt  from 


all  feodal  and  military  services.  It  did  signify  such  of  the 
province  of  Durham  in  particular  as  held  their  lands  to  defend 
the  corpse  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  who  claimed  the  privilege  not 
to  be  forced  to  go  out  of  the  bishoprick,  either  by  the  king  or 
bishop.  Hist.  Dunelm.  apud  Wartoni  AngL  Sax.  par.l.p.  749  • 
Mon.  Angl.  1.  512:  Blount. 

HAM.  A  Saxon  word,  used  for  a  place  of  dwelling;  a 
village  or  town ;  hence  the  termination  of  some  of  our  towns, 
as  Nottingham,  Buckingham,  &c.  Also  a  home  close,  or  little 
narrow  meadow,  is  called  ham.     Blount. 

HAMBLING  or  HAMELING  OF  DOGS.  The  an- 
cient  term  used  by  foresters  for  expeditating.     Mantvood. 

HAMBURGH  COMPANY.  The  oldest  of  our  trading 
companies,  being  first  chartered  by  Henry  IV,  in  1406,  and 
heretofore  more  usually  caUed  Merchants  Adventurers.  Its 
members  took  warning  from  the  repeated  complaints  made  of 
their  monopoly  (the  last  of  which  was  in  166' I),  and  facili- 
tated the  admission  by  private  regulations  made  by  themselves. 
Added  to  this,  it  was,  like  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with- 
out any  parliamentary  sanction  ;  and  was  not  able  even,  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  to  protect  its  exclusive 
privileges  against  the  separate  adventurers.  See  Reeves's  Law 
of'  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

HAMESECKEN.     See  Hotnesoken. 

HAMFARE.  Breach  of  the  peace  in  a  house.  Brompton 
in  Legibus  H.  1.  c.  SO.     See  Homesoken. 

HAMLET;  HEMEL;  HAMPSEL.  From  the  Sax. ;b«, 
i.  e.  domus,  and  Germ.  Lat.  membrum.^  A  little  village,  or 
part  of  a  village  or  parish ;  of  which  three  words,  haxnlet  is 
now  only  used,  though  Kitchen  mentions  the  other  two,  hamd 
and  hampsel.  By  Spelman  there  is  a  difierence  between  villam 
integram,  villam  dtmidiam,  and  hamUiam;  a  hamlet  being 
quas  medietatem  friborgi  non  obiinuil,  hoc  est,  ubi  5  capitaks 
plesii  non  deprehensi  sint.  Stowe  expounds  it  to  be  the  seat  of 
a  freeholder.  Several  country  towns  have  handets,  as  there 
may  be  several  hamlets  in  a  parish ;  and  some  particular  places 
may  be  out  of  a  town  or  hamlet,  though  not  out  of  the  county. 
Wood,  3. 

A  vill  and  hamlet  are,  in  common  acceptation^  synonymoiis 
terms.     4  T.  R.  550. 

HAMSOCA,  or  HAMSOKEN.    See  Homesoken. 

HANAPER  OFFICE.  One  of  the  offices  so  called,  be- 
longing  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Writs  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  subject  and  their  returns,  were,  according  to 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  originally  kept  in  an  hamper, 
in  hanaperio  ;  and  the  others,  relating  to  such  matters  wherein 
the  crown  is  immediately  or  mediately  concerned,  were  pr^ 
served  in  a  little  sack  or  bag,  in  parvd  bagd;  and  thenoe  hath 
arisen  the  distinction  of  the  Hanaper  Office,  and  Petty  B«g 
Office,  which  both  belong  to  the  common  law  court  in  Chanoeiy. 
3  Comm.  49.     See  tit.  Chancery. 

HANDBOROW.  A  surety  or  manual  pledge,  t.  e.  an 
inferior  undertaker;  for  headborow  is  the  superior  or  chief. 
Spelm. 

HAND  IN  AND  OUT,  is  the  name  of  an  unlawful  game 
now  disused,  and  prohibited  by  stat.  17  Ed.  4.  c.  2. 

HANDFUL,  or  HAND-HIGH,  in  measuriing  h<n^es,  is 
four  inches  by  the  standard.     Stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  5. 

HANDGRITH,  from  Sax.  hond,  manus,  and  grilk,  pax.! 
Peace  or  protection  given  by  the  king,  with  his  own  hand! 
Leg.  H.  1. 

HAND-GUN.  An  engine  to  destroy  game.  Stat.  S3  H.  6. 
See  tit.  Game. 

HAND-HABEND.  A  thief  caught  in  the  very  fact, 
having  the  goods  stolen  in  his  hand.  Leg.  H.  1.  c.  59: 
Bract.  Ub.  3.  tract  2.  c.  8.  32.  35 :  Fleta,  &.\.c.  38.  See 
Backberinde. 

HAND-WRITING.    ^^  Evidence. 

HANDY-WARP.  AHndofcloth.  Stat.  ^  and  5  P.  Sf  M. 
c.  5. 

HANGING.    See  tits.  Execution,  Homicide,  III.  8. 
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HANGWITE,  or  HANG  WIT.  From  Sax.  hangen,  i.  e. 
suspendere,  and  wite,  mulcta.J  A  liberty  granted  to  a  person, 
whereby  he  is  quit  of  a  felon  or  thief  hanged  without  iudg- 
inent,  or  escaped  out  of  custody.  RasiaL  We  read  it  inter- 
preted to  be  quit  de  laron  pendu  sans  serjeans  le  Rotft  i.  e. 
without  legal  trial :  and  elsewhere  mulcla  pro  kUrone  prceter 
Juris  exigent iam  suspense  vel  dapso.  And  it  may  signify  a 
liberty,  whereby  a  lord  challenges  the  forfeiture  for  hmi  who 
hangs  himself  within  the  lord's  fee.     Domesday. 

HAN  10.  A  term  for  customary  labour  to  be  done  and 
performed.     Mon.  AngL  torn,  2.  p.  264. 

HAN  PER,  or  HANAPER,  haniperium.'}  The  hanaper 
of  the  Chancery :  it  seems  to  be  the  same  vaJUcus  originally 
in  the  Latin.     10  Ric.  2,  c.  1.     See  Hanaper. 

HANSE.  An  old  Gothic  word,  or  from  the  German 
hansa."]  A  society  of  merchants,  for  the  good  usage  and  safe 
passage  of  merchandise  from  one  kingdom  to  another.  The 
hanse,  or  niercaiorum  societas,  was  and  in  part  yet  is  endowed 
with  many  large  privileges  by  princes  within  their  territories, 
and  had  four  principal  seats  or  staples,  where  the  Almain,  or 
German  and  Dutch  merchants,  being  the  founders  of  this 
society,  had  an  especial  house,  one  of  which  was  here  in 
London,  called  the  Sieel  Yard.  They  had  many  privileges 
under  ancient  statutes. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  nations 
around  the  Baltic  were  extremely  barbarous,  'and  infested  that 
aea  with  their  piracies :  this  obliged  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and 
Hamburgh,  soon  after  they  began  to  open  some  trade  with 
these  people,  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They 
derived  such  advantages  from  this  union,  that  other  towns, 
hence  called  hans-towns,  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and 
in  a  short  time  eighty  of  the  most  considerable  cities  scattered 
through  those  vast  countries  which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  the  famous 
Hanseatic  league,  which  became  so  formidable,  that  its  alli- 
ance was  courted,  and  its  enmity  dreaded,  by  the  greatest 
monardis.  The  members  of  this  powerful  association  formed 
the  first  systematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common  laws  enacted  in  their 
general  assemblies.  Robertson's  Hist.  Emp.  Char.  V.  2.  19, 
80.  SS6. 

HANTELODE.  An  arrest,  from  the  Germ,  hant,  an 
hand,  and  load,  L  e.  laid ;  numus  immissio :  as  arrests  are  made 
by  laying  hold  on  the  debtor,  &c. 

HAP,  Fr.  happer,  i.  e.  rapere,  to  catch.J  Is  of  the  same 
signification  with  us  as  in  the  French ;  as  to  hap  the  rent,  is 
where  partition  being  made  between  two  parceners,  and  more 
land  allowed  to  one  than  the  other,  she  that  has  most  of  the 
land  charges  it  to  the  other,  and  she  haps  the  rent,  whereon 
assise  is  brought,  &c  This  word  is  usea  by  Littleton,  where  a 
person  happeth  the  possession  of  a  deed  poll.     Lit.  §  8. 

HAQUE.  A  little  hand-gun,  prohibited  to  be  used  by 
33  H.  8.  c.  6.  ^repealed  by  the  new  game  act)  and  the  2  and  3 
Ed.  6.C.  14.  There  is  the  half  haque,  or  demy  haque,  within 
those  acts. 

H  AQUEBUT.  A  bigger  sort  of  hand-gun  than  the  haque, 
from  the  Teuton,  haeck  huyse;  it  is  otherwise  called  an  har- 
quebuss,  vulgarly  a  kaghut.  See  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  14 :  4  and  5 
P.  Sf  M.  c.  2. 

HARATIUM,  from  the  Fr.  haras.l  A  race  of  horses  and 
mares  kept  for  breed ;  in  some  parts  of  England  termed  a  stud 
qf  mares ^  &c     Spebn.  Gloss. 

HARBINGER.    An  officer  of  the  king's  house,  &c 

HARBOURS  and  HAVENS.  Upon  the  principles  of  our 
constitution,  which  places  the  executive  power  in  the  hands 
oC  the  monarch,  the  kins  has  the  prerogative  of  appointing 
ports  and  havens,  or  such  places  only,  for  persons  and  mer- 
chandise to  pass  into  and  out  of  the  realm,  as  he  in  his  wisdom 
deems  proper.  By  the  feodal  law  all  naviffaUe  rivers  and 
havens  were  computed  among  the  regalia,  and  were  subject  to  | 


the  sovereign  of  the  state.  And  in  England  it  hath  always 
been  holden,  that  the  king  is  lord  of  the  whole  shore,  and 
particularly  is  the  guardian  of  the  ports  and  havens,  which  are 
the  inlets  and  gates  of  the  realm.  F.N.B.  113 :  Dav.  9.  56. 
Therefore,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  we  find  ships 
seized  by  the  king's  officers,  for  putting  in  at  a  place  that  was 
not  a  legal  port.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  530.  These  legal 
ports  were  undoubtedly  at  first  assigned  by  the  crown ;  since 
to  each  of  them  a  court  of  portmote  is  incident,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  must  fiow  from  the  royal  authority.  4  Inst.  148. 
The  great  ports  of  the  sea  are  also  referred  to,  as  well  known 
and  established  by  the  4  H.  4.  c.  26*.  which  prohibits  the  landing 
elsewhere  under  pain  of  confiscation.     See  tit.  Ports. 

But  though  the  king  had  a  power  of  granting  the  franchise 
of  havens  and  ports,  yet  he  had  not  the  power  of  resumption, 
or  of  narrowing  and  confining  their  limits  when  once  estab- 
lished ;  but  any  person  had  a  right  to  lade  or  discharge  his 
merchandise  in  any  part  of  the  haven,  whereby  the  revenue  of 
the  customs  was  much  impaired  and  diminished,  by  fraudulent 
landings  in  obscure  and  private  comers.  This  occasioned  the 
stats.  1  EUz.  c.  11  :  13  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  11.  ^  14.  (all  of 
which  are  now  repealed  by  6  G.  4.  c.  105.  §  18.)  which 
enabled  the  crown  by  commission  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  ail 
ports,  and  to  assign  proper  wharfs  and  quays  in  each  port,  for 
the  exclusive  landing  and  lading  of  merchandise.  1  Comm. 
264.  c.  7*     See  further  this  Diet.  tit.  Navigation  Acts. 

By  the  19  G.  2.  c.  22.  if  any  master  of  a  ship  shall  cast  out 
of  any  ship,  riding  in  any  haven,  &c  any  ballast,  &c,  but  only 
on  land,  where  the  tide  never  fiows  or  runs,  he  may  be  fined 
by  the  justices,  not  more  than  51.  nor  less  than  50s.  As  soon 
as  any  ship  shall  be  sunk,  stranded,  or  run  on  shore  in  any 
harbour,  &c.'  or  be  brought  or  drove  in,  or  be  there  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  there  be  suffered  to  remain,  and  the 
owner  shall  begin  to  carry  away  the  rigging,  on  summons  of 
the  owner,  or  commander,  a  justice  may  seize  the  ship.  Sec, 
and  by  sale  thereof  raise  money  to  clear  the  harbour.  See 
Burr.  656. 

Many  local  acts  of  parliament  have  been  made  for  repairing 
and  improving  the  port  of  London  and  particular  harbours  and 
havens  of  this  kingdom.  By  46  G.  3.  c.  153.  no  pier,  quay, 
wharf,  jetty,  breast,  or  embankment,  in,  or  adjoining  to,  any 
public  harlx)ur  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  river  immedi- 
ately communicating  therewith,  so  far  as  the  tide  fiows  up  the 
same,  shall  be  made  or  constructed  by  any  person,  without 
giving  one  month's  notice  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  on 
penalty  of  900L  I'he  act  contains  a  saving  for  the  privileges 
of  the  corporation  of  London. 

By  54  G.  3.  c.  159*  several  provisions  were  made  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  severai  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads, 
sounds,  channels,  bays,  and  navigable  rivers  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  of  his  Majesty's  docks,  dock-yards,  arsenals,  wharfs, 
moorings,  and  stores  therein,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty. 

HARD  LABOUR.  By  3  G.  4.  c.  1 14.  persons  convicted 
of  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  any  attempt  to 
commit  felony,  any  riot,  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  any  assault 
on  a  peace  officer,  officer  of  customs  or  excise  or  revenue,  or 
persons  acting  in  their  aid,  any  assault  in  pursuance  of  a  con- 
^nracy  to  raise  the  price  of  wages,  uttering  counterfeit  money, 
obtaining  money,  goods,  &c.  by  false  pretences,  keeping  a 
gaming  house,  bawdy  house,  or  disorderly  house,  perjury  or 
subornation  thereof,  and  persons  entering  open  or  enclosed 
grounds  with  intent  to  kul,  or  aid  others  to  kill,  game  or 
rabbits,  or  being  found  there  at  night  armed  with  an  offensive 
weapon,  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  any  other  punishment  which  might 
heretofore  have  been  inflicted  on  such  offenders. 

Also  by  the  Vagrant  Act,  5  G.  4.  c  83 ;  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28. 
§  9*  for  improving  the  administration  of  justice;  the  Lar- 
ceny Act,  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  4 ;  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30. 
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§  27.  for  punishing  malicious  injuries  to  property ;  and  the 
3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  44.  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  may  be 
inflicted  for  the  offences  therein  mentioned  in  addition  to  that 
of  imprisonment. 

HARDWIC.  Mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  by  Spelman. 
See  Herdirvick. 

HARES.     See  tit.  Game. 

HARIOT.     SeeHeriot. 

HARNESS,  Fr.  hamischJ]  Signifies  all  warlike  instru- 
ments. Hoved.  p.  725 :  Matt.  Paris,  The  tackle  or  furniture 
of  a  ship  was  also  called  harness  or  harnesium,  PL  Pari, 
22  Ed.  \. 

HARO,  HARRON.  An  outcry  after  felons  and  malefac- 
tors ;  and  the  original  of  this  clamour  de  haro  comes  from  the 
Normans.     Custom,  de  Norman,  1.  p.  104. 

HARPING-IRONS.  Are  iron  instruments  for  the  strik- 
ing and  taking  of  whales:  and  those  that  strike  the  fish  with 
them  are  called  karpiniers  or  harpooners.  Merch,  Diet,  See 
tit.  Fish,  Fisheries,  and  Fishijig. 

HARRIERS,  harecti  canes,'\  Small  hounds  for  hunting 
the  hare :  anciently  several  persons  held  lands  of  the  king,  by 
the  tenure  and  service  of  keeping  a  pack  of  beagles  and  har- 
riers.    Cart.  12  Ed,  1. 

HART.  A  stag,  or  male  deer  of  the  forest  five  years  old 
complete ;  and  if  the  king  or  queen  do  hunt  any  such,  and  he 
escape  alive,  then  he  is  called  an  hart  royal :  and  where  by  the 
hunting  he  is  chased  out  of  the  forest,  proclamation  is  usually 
made  in  the  adjacent  places,  that  in  regard  of  the  diversion 
the  beast  hath  afforded  the  king  or  queen,  none  shall  hurt  or 
hinder  him  from  returning  to  the  forest;  and  then  he  is 
called  a  hart  royal  proclaimed.  Manwood*s  Forest  Laws,  par,  2. 
'cap,  4. 

HARVEST  WORKMEN.  May  be  licensed  by  justices  of 
peace  to  go  into  other  counties  to  work,  Sec,  Stat,  \3  and  14 
Car,  2.  c.  12.     See  tit.  Labourers,  Poor,  Vagrants. 

HASP  AND  STAPL^E.  The  form  of  the  entry  of  an  heir 
into  premises  situate  in  a  royal  borough  in  Scotland.  The 
foaillie,  the  town  clerk,  and  the  claimant,  appear  on  the  pre- 
mises when  the  claimant  alleges  his  title,  and  proves  it  by 
witnesses,  on  which  the  baillie  declares  him  to  be  heir,  and 
makes  him  take  hold  of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door  as  a 
symbol  of  possession,  and  then  he  enters  the  house  and  bolts 
himself  in.  On  his  coming  out,  the  transaction  is  noted  and 
registered,  8cc.  See  Scotch  Acts,  16'8I.  c,  11.  and  this  Diet, 
tits.  Feoffment,  III.  Symbols. 

HASTA  PORCI.    A  shield  of  brawn.    Paroch.  Antiq,  450. 

HATCHES.  Certain  dams  made  of  clay  and  earth,  to 
prevent  the  water  issuing  from  the  works  and  tin  washes  in 
Cornwall  from  running  into  the  fresh  rivers:  and  the  tenants 
of  several  manors  there  are  bound  to  do  certain  days'  works  ad 
le  hatches,  or  hacches.  Stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  23.  And  from  a 
hatch,  gate,  or  door,  some  houses,  situate  on  the  highway, 
near  a  common  gate,  are  called  hatches. 

HATS.  See  slat.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  7.  regulating  the  making  of 
hats  under  survey  of  the  Haberdasher's  Company  in  London. 
— 17  G.  8.  c.  55.  as  to  journeymen  and  apprentices  in  that 
trade. — 45  G.  8.  c.  103.  as  to  straw  hats.  Stamp  duties  were 
at  one  time  imposed  on  hats  (and  gloves)  sold  by  retail ;  but 
being  found  vexatious  and  trifling  in  their  produce,  were 
repecded. 

HAVENS.     See  Harbours. 

HAUR.     From  the  Fr.  hair.']    Hatred.    Leg.  W.l.c.l6. 

HAUTHONER,  homo  loricatus.']  A  man  armed  with  a 
<x)at  of  mail.     Charia  Galfindi  de  LhUion,  temp.  H,  3. 

HAW.  A  small  parcel  of  land  so  called  in  Kent;  as  a 
hempharv  or  heanhaw,  lying  near  the  house,  and  inclosed  for 
those  uses.  Sax.  Diet.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  an  ancient 
plea  concerning  Feversham  in  Kent,  says  hawes  are  houses. 
Co.  Lit.  5.     See  Haga  Haia. 

HAWARD.     See  Hayward. 


HAUGH,  or  HOWGH.  A  green  plot  in  a  valley;  a 
word  used  in  the  north  of  England.     Camd. 

HAWBERK,  alias  HAWBERT,  Fr.  i.  e.  lorica.  He  who 
held  land  in  France  by  iinding  a  coat  or  shirt  of  mail,  and  to 
be  ready  with  it  when  he  shall  be  called,  was  said  to  have 
hauberticum  feudum,  Jief  de  haubert :  and  hawberk,  with  our 
ancestors,  had  the  same  signification,  and  so  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  stat.  13  Ed,  I,  c.  6. 

HAWKS.  It  is  a  felony  at  common  law  to  steal  a  hawk,  or 
a  falcon  reclaimed;  for  though  animalsyer^  naturae,  and  not  fit 
for  the  food  of  man,  they  are  still,  says  Lord  Coke,  of  such  value 
in  respect  of  their  generous  nature  and  courage,  serving  ob  viUz 
solatium  of  princes  and  noble  persons  to  make  them  fitter  for 
great  employment,  that  larceny  may  be  committed  of  them 
when  reclaimed  and  known  to  be  so.     3  Inst.  98.  IO9. 

By  the  Carta  de  Foresta,  c.  13.  "every  freeman  shall  have 
within  his  own  woods  aeries  of  hawks,  sparrow  hawks,  falcons, 
eagles,  and  herons." 

By  the  34  Ed.  3,  c,  2.  every  person  who  found  a  falcon, 
tercelet,  laner,  or  laneret,  or  other  hawk  lost  of  their  lord, 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  same  to  the  sheriff  to  be  proclaimed. 
Concealing  the  hawk  when  found,  or  taking  it  from  its  lord, 
was  punishable  with  two  years'  imprisonment  and  the  price  of 
the  bird. 

The  37  Ed,  3,  c,  19.  after  reciting  the  above  statute,  enacted, 
*'  if  any  steal  any  hawk,  or  the  same  carry  away,  not  doing 
the  ordinance  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  done  of  him  as  of  a  thief 
that  stealeth  a  horse  or  other  thing." 

Lord  Coke,  however,  says,  that  the  word  hawk  was  not  in 
the  original  roll  of  the  act;  and  that  "  the  law  extendeth  only 
to  such  as  be  of  the  kind  of  falcons"  long  winged,  and  not  to 
goss  hawks  or  sparrow  hawks.     3  Inst.  97. 

The  above  acts,  together  with  the  5  Eliz.  c.  21.  which  in- 
fiicted  three  months'  imprisonment,  for  taking  any  hawks  or 
hawks'  eggs  out  of  any  person's  grounds,  were  repealed  by  the 
7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27.,  leaving  the  offence  of  stealing  a  hawk 
that  has  been  reclaimed  as  it  stood  at  common  law. 

By  the  11  H,  7.  c.  17.  (still  unrepealed)  no  man,  whatever 
his  condition  or  degree,  shall  take  even  in  his  own  ground  the 
eggs  of  any  falcon,  goshawk^  laner,  or  swan,  out  of  the  nest, 
upon  pain  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day  and  fine.  And 
no  man  shall  bear  any  hawk  of  the  breed  of  England,  called  a 
nyesse,  goshawk,  tassel,  laner,  laneret,  or  falcon,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  hawk  to  the  king.  And  if  he  bring  any  of  them 
over  sea,  he  shall  bring  a  certificate  thereof  from  the  officer  ot 
the  port,  on  the  like  pain  of  forfeiture.  And  the  person  that 
bringeth  such  hawk  to  the  king  shall  have  a  reasonable  reward, 
or  else  the  hawk,  for  his  labour. 

By  the  same  statute  no  man  shall  take  any  ayrer,  falcon, 
goshawk,  tassel,  laner,  or  laneret  in  thw  warren,  wood,  or 
other  place ;  or  purposely  drive  them  out  of  their  accustomed 
coverts,  to  cause  them  to  go  to  other  coverts  to  breed ;  or  slar 
them  for  any  hurt  done  by  them,  on  pain  of  10^ 

By  23  Eliz.  e.  10.  §  4.  if  any  person  shall  hawk  in  another 
man's  com  after  it  is  eared,  and  whilst  growing,  and  before  it 
is  shocked,  and  be  convicted  at  the  assizes,  sessions,  or  leet,  he 
shall  forfeit  40«.  to  the  owner,  and  if  not  paid  in  ten  days,  he 
shall  be  imprisoned  one  month. 

An  action  of  trover  and  conversion  lies  for  an  hawk  re* 
claimed,  and  which  may  be  known  by  her  vervels,  bells. 
Sec. 

HAWKERS.  Those  deceitful  fellows  who  went  from  place 
to  place  buying  and  selling  brass,  pewter,  and  other  goods  and 
merchandise,  which  ought  to  be  uttered  in  open  market,  were 
of  old  so  called ;  and  the  appellation  seems  to  grow  from  their 
uncertain  wandering,  like  persons  that  with  hawks  seek  their 
game  where  they  can  find  it.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
(repealed)  stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  4. 

HAWKERS,  PEDLARS,  and  PETTY  CHAPMEN. 
Persons  travelling  from  town  to  town  with  goods  and  mer- 
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ehandise.  These  were  under  the  control  of  comtnissioners  for 
Hoensing  them  for  that  purpose  under  stats.  8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  25 : 
9  and  10  W.  3.  c.  25 :  29  G.  3.  c.  26.  &c 

The  above,  and  all  other  statutes  for  regulating  hawkers  and 
pedlars,  are  repealed  by  the  50  G.  3.  c.  41.  by  which  the  duties 
on  such  licences,  and  the  regulation  of  the  parties  licensed,  are 
pbced  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  hackney 
coaches  in  London. 

The  act  does  not  extend  to  hinder  any  person  from  selling 
any  goods  in  any  public  mart,  market,  or  fair.   §  5. 

By  §  l6.  hawkers  dealing  in  smuggled  goods  shall  forfeit 
their  licences. 

fiy  §  23.  the  act  is  not  to  extend  to  persons  selling  printed 
papers,  licensed  by  authority,  or  fish,  fruit,  or  victuals,  or  any 
goods,  wares,  or  manufactures  of  their  own  making  in  any 
mart,  market,  fair,  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  or  market 
town,  nor  to  travelling  tinkers,  &c 

By  52  G.  3.  c.  108.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  wholesale  trader 
in  lace,  or  in  woollen,  linen,  silk,  cotton,  or  mixed  goods,  or  in 
any  British  manufBCtures,  and  selling  the  same  by  wholesale, 
shall  be  deemed  a  hawker,  &c ;  and  all  such  traders  and  their 
servants,  or  agents  selling  by  wholesale  only,  may  go  from 
house  to  house,  and  shop  to  shop,  to  any  of  their  customers, 
who  sell  by  wholesale  or  retail.  And,  by  this  statute,  the 
former  act  shall  not  extend  to  persons  carrying  about  coals  by 
carts,  horses.  Sic,  and  so  retailing  them.  S^  siat,  55  G.  3. 
c.  71*  for  regulating  hawkers  in  Scotland. 

A  licensed  hawker  opening  a  house  in  a  place  where  he  is 
not  an  householder,  and  that  not  being  the  usual  place  of  his 
abode,  and  selling  there  by  retail,  does  not  commit  an  ofience 
against  §  7.  of  the  said  act  50  G.  3.  c.  41.  forbidding  sales  by 
auction  by  such  hawkers ;  to  constitute  such  offence,  the  selling 
must  be  by  outcry,  &c.,  or  by  some  mode  of  sale  at  auction. 
I  B.^  Aid.  100. 

A  licensed  auctioneer  going  from  town  to  town  in  a  stage 
coach,  and  sending  goods  by  public  waggons,  and  selling  the 
same  on  commission,  by  retail  or  by  auction,  at  the  different 
towns,  is  a  trading  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  50  G.  3. 
c.  41.,  and  must  take  out  a  hawker's  licence.  4i  B.  Sf  A.  510; 
and  see  ibid.  517. 

A  person  exposing  to  sale,  and  selling  tea  as  a  hawker, 
without  a  licence,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  10/.  imposed  by 
50  G.  3.  c.  41.  although  even  with  a  licence  he  would  be  liable, 
under  the  10  G.  1.  c.  10.  §  14.  to  a  penalty  for  selling  tea  in 
an  unentered  phice.  2  Barn.  4*  Cres.  142  iS.P.lOB.^C.  734. 
The  exemption  in  §  23.  as  to  the  real  workers  and  makers  of 
goods,  their  children,  apprentices,  or  servants  usually  residing 
with  them,  only  applies  to  such  agents  or  servants  as  reside  in 
the  same  house  with  the  maker  of  goods  as  part  of  his  family. 
10  Bam.  4*  C.  66.  A  manufacturer  on  an  extensive  scale,  em- 
jdoying  many  workmen,  but  not  residing  on  the  premises,  or 
doing  any  manual  labour  there,  is  within  the  exception.  1  B. 
4*  Ad.  275.  Barm  or  yeast  is  victuals  within  the  above  clause ; 
and,  therefore,  a  person  buying  it  of  brewers,  and  carrying  it 
from  town  to  town,  and  selling  it,  is  not  liable  to  the  penalty 
for  hawking  without  a  licence.     10  Barn.  Sf  Cres,  74. 

A  hawker  s  licence  does  not  privilege  the  bearer  to  trade  in 
corporate  towns  where  the  charter  limits  the  right.  2  B.Sf  Ad. 
543. 

HAY,  haya,  Fr.  haye."]  A  hedge  or  inclosure;  also  a  net 
to  take  game.    See  Haia. 

Hay.  Maliciously  setting  fire  to  stacks  of  hay  is  a  capital 
felony,  hy  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §17. 

HAY-BOTE.  A  liberty  to  take  thorns  and  other  wood  to 
make  and  repair  hedges,  gates,  fences,  &c.  either  by  tenant  for 
life  or  years :  it  is  also  said  to  be  wood,  for  the  making  of 
rakes  and  forks,  with  which  men  make  hay.  See  Co.  Lit.  41 ; 
and  tits.  Bote,  Common  of  Estovers. 

HAY  AND  STRAW,  and  HAY-MARKET.  Hay  sold  in 
jLondon,  &c.  between  the  first  of  June  and  the  last  of  August, 
being  new  hay,  is  to  weigh  60  pounds  a  truss ;  and  old  hay 
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the  rest  of  the  year  56  pounds,  under  the  penalty  of  Is,  6d. 
for  every  truss  offered  to  sale,  &c.  See  stats.  2  fV.^M.  st.  2. 
c.  8.  §  16,  17:  8  and  9  ^-  3.  c.  17.  §  1 :  31  G.  2.  c.  40 ;  and 
11  G.  S.c.  15. 

HAYWARD.  From  the  Fr.  haye,  sepes,  and  garde,  cus* 
todia.^  One  who  keeps  a  common  herd  of  cattle  of  a  town  ; 
and  the  reason  of  his  being  called  hay  ward  may  be,  because 
one  part  of  his  office  is  to  see  that  they  neither  break  nor  crop 
the  hedges  of  inclosed  grounds,  or  for  that  he  keeps  the  grass 
from  hurt  and  destruction.  He  is  an  officer  appointed  in  the 
lord's  court ;  and  is  to  look  to  the  fields,  and  impound  cattle 
that  do  trespass  therein ;  to  inspect  that  no  pound  breaches  be 
made,  and  if  any  be  to  present  them  at  the  leet,  &c.  Kilch.  46. 
There  may  be  a  custom  in  a  manor,  to  have  a  surveyor  of  the 
fields  or  hay  ward,  and  for  him  to  distrain  cattle  damage  feasant. 
See  AgiUarius. 

HAZARD.  An  unlawful  game  at  dice.  See  tit  Gamine* 
HEADBOROW,  or  HEADBOROUGH.  From  Sax. 
head,  caput,  and  borse,  fidejussor.^  Sigiiifies  him  who  is 
head  of  the  frank  pledge  in  boroughs  ;  aud  who  has  a  principal 
ffovemment  within  his  own  pledge :  as  he  was  called  heoA-^ 
borough,  so  he  was  also  stiled  bwx)mhead,  borsholder,  third'' 
borough,  tilhingman,  &c.,  according  to  the  usage  and  diversity 
of  speech  in  several  places.  Lamb.  These  headboroughs  were 
the  chief  of  the  ten  pledges ;  the  other  nine  being  denominated 
handborows,  or  inferior  pledges.  Headborows  are  now  a  kind 
of  constables.     See  tits.  Constable,  Tithing, 

In  Scotland  each  shire  has  a  head  or  principal  borough, 
where  the  sherifi''s  court  is  held,  and  junsdiction  exercised. 
Belts  Scotch  Law  Diet. 

HEAD  COURTS  in  Scotland,  abolished  by  the  act  20  G.  2. 
c.  50. 

HEADLAND.  The  upper  part  of  ground  left  for  the 
turning  of  the  plough;  whence  the  headway.  Paroch. 
Antia.  587. 

HEAD-PENCE.  Was  an  exaction  of  a  certain  sum  col- 
lected by  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  county,  without  any  account  thereof  to  be  made  to  the 
king :  it  was  abolished  by  23  H.  6.  c  7* 

HEAD-SILVER.  Paid  to  lords  of  leets.  See  Common 
Fine. 

HEALFANG,  or  HALSFANG.  From  Sax.  haU,  col^ 
lum,  and  Jang,  capere."]  That  punishment,  qud  allicui  coUum 
stringatur,  CoUistrigium.  The  pillory.  Sometimes  it  is 
taken  for  a  pecuniary  mulct,  to  commute  for  standing  in  the 
pillory ;  payable  to  the  king  or  chief  lord.     Leg.  H.  I.  c.  II. 

HEALTH,  Injuries  to.j  Injuries  affecting  a  man's  health 
are,  where,  by  any  unwholesome  practices  of  another,  a  man 
sustains  any  apparent  damage  in  his  vigour  or  constitution ;  as 
by  selling  him  bad  provisions  or  wine  (1  Rol.  Abr.  90.) ;  by 
the  exercise  of  a  noisome  trade,  which  infects  the  air  in  his 
neighbourhood  (9  Rep.  57:  Hut.  135.) ;  or  by  the  neglect,  or 
unskilful  management  of  his  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothe- 
cary. For  it  hath  been  solemnly  resolved,  that  mala  praxis 
is  a  great  misdemeanor  and  offence  at  common-law,  whether 
it  be  for  curiosity  and  experiment,  or  by  neglect ;  because  it 
breaks  the  trust  which  the  party  had  placed  in  his  physician, 
and  tends  to  his  destruction.  Ld.  Raym.  214.  These  are 
wrongs  or  injuries  unaccompanied  by  force,  for  which  there  is 
a  remedy  in  damages,  by  special  action  of  trespass  on  the  case, 
3  Comm.  122. 

As  to  offences  against  the  public  health  of  the  nation,  with 
respect  to  the  plague,  see  tits.  Plague,  Quarantine.  As  to 
unwholesome  provisions,  see  tits.  Butchers,  Food,  Wines,  &c 

HEARTH  MONEY.  A  tax  established  by  the  IS  and  \A> 
Car.  2.  c.  10.  whereby  a  hereditary  revenue  of  2*.  for  every 
hearth  in  all  houses  paying  the  church  and  poor  rates,  was 
granted  to  the  king.  It  was  abolished  upon  the  revolution  by 
the  1  W.SpM.  St.  1.  c.  10.    See  Chimney-Money,  Taxes. 

HEATH.     Maliciously  setting  fire  to,  wherever  growing, 
is  felony  by  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  17- 
4m 
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HEBBEIUMEN.  Fishermen,  or  poacherB  below  London- 
bridge,  who  fish  for  whitings,  smelts,  &c.,  commonly  at  ebbing 
water ;  mentioned  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Thames  Jnry, 
at  the  Court  of  Conservancy  of  the  river  Thames,  printed  anno 
]  632.  And  those  persons  are  punishable  by  4  H.  7*  c.  1 5.  See 
tit.  Jjondon. 

H EBBING  WEARS.  Are  wears  or  engines  made  or  laid 
at  ebbing  water.     Stat,  23  H,  8.  c.  5.     See  tit  Sewers, 

HEBDOMAS,  Lat.]    A  week.     See  Week. 

HEBDOMADIUS.  The  week's  man,  canon,  or  preben- 
dary in  the  cathedral  church,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  choir, 
and  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  for  his  own  week.  Reg.  Episc. 
Her^frdf  MS.    See  Ehdomadarius. 

HECK.  An  engine  to  take  fish  in  the  river  Owse. 
23  H.  8.  c.  18. 

HECCAGIUM.  Is  supposed  to  be  rent  paid  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee  for  liberty  to  use  the  engines  called  hecks. 

HEDA.  A  small  haven,  whan,  or  landing  place.  JDomesd. 
See  HUh. 

HEDAGIUM.  Toll,  or  customary  duties  paid  at  the  kUk 
or  wharf,  for  the  landing  goods,  &c  from  which  exemption 
was  sranted  by  the  king  to  some  particular  persons  and 
societies.     Cariular,  Abbot,  de  Raditigs,  MS.f.  7* 

H  EDGE-BOTE.  Is  necessary  stuff  to  make  hedges,  which 
the  lessee  for  years,  &c.  may  of.  common  right  take  in  hb 
ground  leased.     See  Hay-bote,  Bole. 

HEDGES.     See  tit.  Fence. 

HEGIRA.  The  Mahometan  orra,  or  computation  of  time; 
beginning  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  l6  July, 
anno  622.  As  the  years  of  the  Heeira  consist  uf  only  354 
days,   they  are  reduced   to   the   Juhan   calendar  by  multi- 

glyine  the  year  of  the  Hegira  by  354,  dividing  the  product 
y  So5,  subtracting  the  intercalary  days,  or  as  many  times 
as  there  are  four  years  in  the  quotient,  and  adding  622  to  the 
remainder. 

HEIR. 

Hares  ;  ab  Hjbrbditate.^  Is  one  ex  Jusiis  nupiiis  pro- 
creatus,  who  succeeds  by  descent  to  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, being  an  estate  of  inheritance.  The  estate  must  be 
nfee,  because  nothing  passeth^vrf  hasreditatis  but  d^fee  ;  and  by 
the  common  law  a  man  cannot  be  heir  to  goods  and  chattels : 
though  the  civilians  call  him  hasredem^  qui  ex  iestamento  suo^ 
cedii  in  universumjus  iestatoris. 

Heirs  are  included  in  the  word  assigns  in  grants,  &c  If 
a  woman  keeps  lands  from  the  heir,  on  pretence  of  beinff  big 
with  child  by  the  heir's  ancestor,  her  deceased  husband  the 
writ  de  venire  inspiciendo  is  to  be  granted  to  search  her,  &c 
that  the  heir  be  not  defrauded.     F.  N.  B.  227. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  heir  does  not  mean  merely  the 
heir-at-law ;  it  means  also  the  heir  by  destination  or  limita- 
tion :  neither  is  it  confined  to  lands  only,  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
successors  to  personal  property ;  who  in  the  English  law  are 
distinguished  as  next  of  kin. 

I.  The  several  Kinds  of  Heirs ;  and  rf  reUeving  them 

against  imprudent  Contracts. 
II.  Who  may  be  Heirs,  what  Persons  are  excluded  ,from 
being  Heirs;  and  of  the  Effect  of  the  word  Heirs  in 
Limttaiions.  And  see  tits.  Purchase^  Remainder. 
III.  1.  Where  the  Heir  shall  take  Advantage  of  Conditions, 
Covenants, Sfcenleredintonnth  his  Ancestor.--^.  Where 
he  shall  be  bound  by  Conditions,  S^. — 3.  What  shall 
go  to  the  Heir, — 4.  Of  Suits  by  and  against  an  Heir. 


See  further,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  this  Diet.  tits. 
Agreement,  Assets,  Condition,  Covenant,  Executor,  Fraud, 
Hereditaments,  Limitation,  Real  Estate,  Will,  &c 

I.  Some  writers  have  made  a  distinction  of  han'es  sanguinis 
et  haredilaiisj  a  man  may  be  hares  sanguinis  to  a  father  or 


ancestor,  and  yet  upon  displeasure  be  defeated  of  hb  nik. 
ritanoe.  And  there  is  an  ultimus  hasres,  being  he  to  whooi 
lands  come  by  escheat,  for  want  of  lawful  heir,  &c  te.  tbe 
lord  of  whom  the  lands  are  held,  or  the  king.  Brad.  hh.  7, 
c  17*  See  tits.  Escheat,  Tenure.  But  the  most  usual  ^vi- 
sion  is,  that  of  heir  apparent,  heir  presumptive  (as  to  bodi 
which  see  tit.  Descent),  heir  general,  heir  special,  heir  by 
custom,  and  heir  by  devise,  caHed  haires  factus. 

Bonds  and  bargains  with  an  heir  apparent,  &c  to  haie 
double  or  treble  the  money  lent,  after  his  father's  death,  &c 
are  set  aside  in  equity ;  but  it  is  by  paying  what  wu  knt 
bona  Jide,  with  interest,  if  the  obligor  lilies  for  relief: 
though  in  case  the  obligee  sues,  he  shall  not  recover  what 
was  really  lent ;  for  that  would  be  to  assist  frauds  I  Vem, 
141.  359-  Where  young  heirs  enter  into  any  bond,  Chan- 
cery relieves  against  it,  without  evidence  of  actual  impodtian; 
beotuse  there  is  a  supposed  distress  and  presutnptkm  of  a 
liableness  to  be  imposed  on.    Bamadist.  481.    See  Treat.  Eq. 

A  devisee  under  a  will  defectively  executed,  represented  the 
will  as  duly  executed,  and.  for  a  small  sum  gained  a  reloie 
from  the  heir;  the  release  was  set  aside.  1  P.  Wmt,.  SSQ. 
So  where  a  son,  who  on  his  father's  death  was  remainder  man 
in  tail,  sold  his  remainder  at  an  under  rate,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery set  aside  the  conveyance.     Id.  310. 

The  rule  upon  which  courts  of  equity  in  these  caset  pro- 
ceed, is  not  merely  in  respect  of  the  age  of  the  heir  oontiacdiif. 
3  P.  Wms.  131 :  Evans  v.  Cheshire,  1  Mad.  Chan.  II9.  hi 
Wiseman  v.  Beake,  Mr.  Wiseman  was  nearly  40  yean  of  age^ 
and  a  proctor  in  the  Commons.  In  Curwyn  v.  MiUer,  the  heir 
was  about  27  years  of  age ;  and  in  Gwynne  v.  Heaim^  the 
plaintiff  was  23  years  old ;  which  though  not  an  advanced  age, 
is  beyond  that  which  the  law  recognises  as  the  age  of  discretion. 
But  the  real  object  which  the  rule  proposes  is,  to  restrain  the 
anticipation  of  expectancies,  which  must  from  its  very  natue 
fumidi  to  designing  men  an  opportunity  to  practise  upon  the 
inexperience  or  passions  of  a  dissipated  man.  And  thu  heiog 
the  object  of  the  rule,  its  operation  is  not  confined  to  bein, 
but  extends  to  all  persons,  the  pressure  of  whose  wants  niajhe 
considered  as  obstructing  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  which 
might  otherwise  regulate  their  dealings.  2  Vem.  346 :  fWot, 
111 :  2  Atk.S^i  and  see  2  Ves.  281.  516;  1  Wils.  229*  nul 
this  Diet.  tits.  Agreement,  Fraud. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  heir  has  no  maintenance  fiooi 
the  father,  but  is  turned  out  upon  unreasonable  disideanie, 
there,  perhaps,  the  bargain,  if  not  excessively  beyond  the 
proportion  of  such  assurances,  shall  stand,  because  it  is  not  to 
supply  the  luxury  and  prodigality  of  the  heir,  but  to  keep  bin 
from  starving.  Treat.  Eq.  c.  2.  §  12.  But  in  Gwymt 
V.  HeaUm,  Thurlow,  C.  was  of  opinion  that  this  drcumstaaoe 
was  entitled  to  no  weight  whatever ;  nor  does  there  appear  to 
be  any  case  in  which  such  difference  has  been  proceeded  upon 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  there  are  sevc^  cases  wbae 
it  has  been  entirely  disr^arded.  See  2  Ch.  Ca.  120:  I  P.  Wmt^ 
310:  1  fFt^.  320. 

However,  an  expectancy  may  be  sold,  provided  the  btrgan 
is  a  fair  one  (1  Vem.  167) ;  but  the  court  in  favour  of  joaD% 
heirs  will  throw  the  onus  upon  the  vendee  of  showing  that  it 
was  so.     9  Ves.  246. 

Hw  at  law,  or  heir-general  by  the  coramon-law,  ii  he 
who,  after  his  father  or  ancestor's  death,  hath  a  right  to,  and 
is  introduced  into,  all  his  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments. 
He  must  not  be  a  bastard,  alien,  &c  And  form^y  he  wnt 
have  been  of  the  whole  blood ;  but  now  by  the  3  ojm/  4  W.  4. 
c.  106.  §  9-  the  half  Uood  is  allowed  to  inherit.  See  tit. 
Descent. 

Heirs  at  law  are  in  the  Scotch  law  termed  heirs  whtdsomever. 
Special  heir,  is  the  issue  in  tail  claiming,  perforwumim; 
and  as  the  statute  de  donis  preserves  the  estate  to  him,  bk 
ancestor  cannot  grant  or  alien,  nor  nuike  any  rightful  estate  of 
freehold  to  another,  but  for  term  of  his  own  life.  Ldt.  §  6l5. 
See  Lhnitation  of  Estate. 
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Heir  6y  cuiiam.  A  custom  in  particular  places  varying  the 
rules  of  descent  at  common-law  is  good ;  such  as  the  custom 
of  gavelkind^  hy  which  all  the  sons  shall  inherit  and  make 
but  one  heir  to  their  ancestor;  but  the  general  custom  of 
gavelkind  lands  extends  to  sons  only;  but  a  special  custom, 
that  if  one  brother  dies  without  issue,  all  his  brothers  may 
inherit,  is  good.     Co.  LU.  140. 

Heir  by  devise,  or  hceres  Jacius,  is  only  a  devisee  of  lands, 
being  made  so  by  the  will  of  the  testator,  and  has  no  other 
right  or  interest  than  the  will  gives  him.     3  Co.  42.  a. 

It  has  been  held  in  Chancery,  that  such  an  heir  shall  have 
^  aid  of  the  personal  estate  in  discharging  the  debts  of  the 
testator.  1  Fern.  86,  37*  But  this  must  be  understood  of  an 
hagres  foetus  of  the  whole  estate,  who  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
the  personal  estate,  but  a  devisee  of  particular  lands  shall  not. 
Preced.  Chanc. 

The  Scotch  law  distributes  heirs  into  the  following  classes : — 

Heir  active.  He  who  is  served  heir,  and  has  the  right  of 
action. 

Heir  by  conquest.  Is  he  who.  succeeds  to  the  deceased  in 
lands  and  other  heritable  rights :  to  which  the  deceased  did 
not  himself  succeed,  as  heir  to  his  predecessors ;  as  when  a 
father  leaves  an  estate  purchased  to  his  second  son. 

Heir  of  line.     He  who  succeeds  lineally,  by  right  of  blood. 

Heir  male.    The  nearest  male  heir  who  can  succeed. 

Heir  passive.    He  whom  the  law  makes  liable  to  be  heir. 

Heirs  portumers.  Is  when  women  succeed:  in  that  case 
they  have  all  equal  portions.     See  tit.  Parceners. 

Heirs  of  promsion,  or  heirs  by  destination,  are  those  who 
succeed  by  virtue  of  a  particular  provision  in  a  deed  or 
instrument. 

Heir  of  tailzie.  Is  he  to  whom  an  estate  is  entailed. 
Scotch  Diet.    See  tit.  Tail. 

II.  The  eldest  son,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  is  at  com- 
mon-law his  heir,  &a  And  if  there  be  grandfather,  father, 
and  son,  and  the  father  die  before  the  grandfather,  and  after 
the  grandfather  die  seised;  the  land  shall  go  to  the  son  or 
daughter  of  the  father,  and  not  to  any  other  children  of  the 
grandfather.  Bro.  303.  And  this  heir  is  called  han'es  jure 
reprasentatumis,  because  he  doth  represent  his  father's  person : 
but  if,  in  this  case,  the  father  die  without  any  child,  his  next 
eldest  brother  shall  have  the  land  as  heir,  or  for  want  of  a 
brother,  it  descends  to  the  sisters  of  the  father.  Ibid,  A  man 
bmving  issue  only  a  daughter,  dies,  leaving  his  wife  with  child 
of  a  son,  which  is  afterwards  bom :  here  the  son  after  his  birth 
is  heir  to  the  land,  but  till  then  the  daughter  is  to  have  it. 
9  H.  6. 2.3 :  Perk.  521.     See  at  large  tit.  Descent. 

There  are  some  persons  who  cannot  be  heirs ;  as  a  bastard 
bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock ;  an  alien  born  out  of  the  king's 
iJlegiance,  though  in  wedlock  (see  4  T.  R.  800.);  a  man 
attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  whose  blood  is  corrupted ;  these 
laat  cannot  be  heirs  propter  delictum  ;  and  an  alien  cannot  be 
heir  propter  defectum  subjectionis  ;  nor  may  one  made  denizen 
by  letters  patent ;  though  it  is  otherwise  of  a  person  natu- 
ralised by  act  of  parliament.  Co.  Ut.  8  :  2  Danv.  Ab.  552. 
A  bastard  by  continuance,  may  be  heir  against  a  stranger ;  and 
an  hermaphrodite  may  be  heir,  and  take  according  to  that  sex 
which  is  most  prevalent ;  but  a  monster,  who  hath  not  human 
riiape,  cannot  be  heir ;  although  a  person  deformed  may.  Co. 
LM.  7-  Idiots  and  lunatics,  persons  excommunicate,  attainted  in 
premunire,  outlaws  in  debt,  &c.  may  be  heirs.    2  Danv.  553. 

The  heir  is  favoured  by  the  common  law ;  and  the  ancestor 
could  not  give  away  his  lands  by  will  frofn  his  heir  at  law, 
without  the  consent  of  the  heir,  till  the  statute  82  H.  8.  c.  1 . 
2  IML  11.  Dubious  words  in  a  will  shall  be  construed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heir,  and  not  to  disinherit  him :  and  the  heir  at 
law  is  preferred  in  Chancery  in  a  doubtful  case.  Noy,  185  : 
Chanc.  Rep,  7. 

The  word  heir  is  not  a  good  description  of  a  person  in 
the  life-time  of  the  ancestor ;  and  an  eldest  son  shall  not 


take  by  the  name  of  heir    in   the  life-time  of  his  father. 
2  Leon.  70. 

But  where  lands  were  devised  to  the  heirs  of  J.  S.  then 
living,  it  was  held  that  his  eldest  son  should  have  them, 
though  in  strictness  he  was  not  heir  during  his  father's  life, 
but  heir  apparent.  But  this  was  by  reason  of  the  words 
then  living,  which  make  it  a  description  of  the  person.  Preced. 
Chanc.  57* 

And  as  a  limitation  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  A.  then 
living,  shall  be  good  as  a  designatio  persona,  notwithstanding 
the  rule  non  est  hcsres  viventis;  so  a  limitation  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  A.  then  begotten  shall  prevail.  See  1  P.  Wms. 
229 :  1  Bro.  P.  C.  489 ;  2  Black.  Rep.  1010. 

At  common  law  a  man  cannot  raise  a  fee-simple  estate  to 
his  right  heirs,  by  the  name  of  heirs,  as  a  word  of  purchase  by 
conveyance  or  otherwise ;  but  in  sudi  case  the  heir  shall  be  in 
by  descent.  Fortior  et  potentior  est  dispositio  legis  quam  hominis. 
Hob.  30 :  2  LilL  ^6.  1 1 .  But  the  rule  is  now  altered  by  the 
8  and  4  W.  4.  c.  l66.  §  8.    See  tit  Descent. 

By  the  law  of  England,  no  person  can  take  to  himself  an 
inheritance  in  fee-simple  by  deed,  without  the  word  heirs ; 
but  he  may  by  devise ;  though/  in  cases  where  the  word  heir 
is  wanting,  it  has  been  adjuc^ed  that  if  there  were  other  words 
equivalent,  and  the  interest  in  the  thing  granted  passe th  by 
the  consideration  only,  without  any  further  ceremony  in  the 
law,  an  estate  in  fee  may  pass.  2  Nets.  Abr.  928.  In  a  devise 
by  will  or  exchange,  &c  the  word  heirs  is  not  necessary :  but 
estates  of  inheritance  which  are  otherwise  conveyed  require 
it  Jenk.  Cent.  I96. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  word  ''heirs"  is  necessary  in  a 
deed  to  give  a  fee.     See  the  exceptions,  tit.  Fee,  III. 

The  word  heir  is  nomen  coUectivum,  and  extends  unto  all 
heirs;  and  under  heirs  the  heirs  of  heirs  are  comprehended  in 
infinitum.  If  lands  are  given  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  all  his 
heirs  are  so  totally  in  him,  that  he  may  give  his  lands  to  whom 
he  will.     Trin.  28  Jac.  1.  Noy,  56. 

The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  the  person  described 
as  an  heir  special,  need  not  answer  both  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion, by  being  actually  heir,  as  well  as  that  species  of  heir 
denoted  by  the  description,  seem  to  have  materially  broken  in 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Coke  on  the  subject ;  see  1  Inst. 
24.  b.;  and  which  doctrine  of  Lord  Coke  has  been  pursued  in 
many  cases,  exclusive  of  those  on  which  he  relied,  particularly 
in  Counden  v.  Clerke,  Hob.  29 :  Southcott  v.  Stowell,  I  Freem. 
216:  Lord  Ossulston's  case,  3  Salk.  336:  and  Dawes  v.  Fer- 
rars,  2  P.  Wms.  1 :  Starling  v.  Ettrick,  Pre.  Ch.  54.  Mr. 
Hargtave  has  very  ably  attempted  to  vindicate  the  propriety 
of  Lord  Cok^s  doctrine,  observing  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  a  passage  in  all  his  works  more  capable  of 
standing  the  severest  test  of  modem  criticism;  and  having 
examined  the  circumstances  of  the  cases  supposed  to  have 
weakened  its  authority,  concludes  his  note  {p.  82.  a.)  with 
remarking,  that  Lord  Cowper*s  judgment  in  Newcomen  v. 
Barkham,  or  Brown  v.  Barkham,  1  Eq.  Ab.  215.  c.  14:  Rep. 
Eq.  116.  181 :  Pre.  Ch.  442.  46l :  2  Fern.  729:  1  Stra.  35 : 
which  was  materially  shaken  in  its  principle  by  what  fell  from 
Lord  Hardwicke,  in  decreeiuff  upon  the  bill  of  review,  is  the 
only  direct  authority  against  ijord  Coke.  In  a  following  note, 
however  (p.  l64.  a.)  Mr.  Hargrave  candidly  admits,  that  since 
his  writing  his  former  note,  a  case  has  been  published  in  which 
the  Court  of  Kine's  Bench,  af^  three  arguments,  decided 
against  applying  the  above  rule  to  a  will;  Wills  v.  Palmer, 
5  Burr.  26*15 ;  and  that  in  another,  which  was  also  three  times 
argued,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  refused  to  apply  the  rule 
to  a  marriage  settlement  Evans,  d.  Burtenshaw,  v.  Weston, 
M.  1774.  or  H.  1775.  This  concurrence  of  authority,  the 
result  of  so  much  deliberation,  for  both  courts  appear  to  have 
weighed  the  subject  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  seems  to 
have  given  a  weight  to  the  decree  in  Newcomen  v.  Barkham, 
beyond  that  to  which  Lord  Hardwicke  thought  the  principle 
entitled.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  the  student's  while  to 
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consult  Mr,  Hargrave^s  observations  in  support  of  Lord  Coke's 
doctrine,  that  to  take  as  a  purchaser  by  description  of  a  special 
heir,  every  part  of  the  description  must  unite  in  the  claimant. 
See  also  Feame  on  Cont.  Rem,  ^h  edit.p,  319:  and  2  Wils* 
p.  20. 

The  heir  of  the  conusor  was  heard  to  oppose  a  fine  being 
amended  to  his  disherison.     5  W,  P.  Taunton,  204. 

III.  1.  Conditions  and  covenants  real,  or  such  as  are  annexed 
to  estates,  shall  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he  alone  shall  take 
advantage  of  them.     43  Ed.  3.  c.  4 :  1  And.  55. 

And  this  is  not  only  where  there  are  express  words,  but  also 
where  there  are  none ;  for  the  law  by  implication  reserves  the 
i^ndition  to  the  heir  of  the  feoffor,  &c. ;  for  being  prejudiced 
by  the  disposition,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  take  the 
same  advantage  that  his  ancestor  whom  he  represents  might. 
1  Rol.  Ah.  407.  472. 

If  a  man  leases  for  years,  and  the  lessee  covenants  with  the 
lessor,  his  executors,  and  administrators,  to  repair  and  leave 
it  in  good  repair  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the  lessor  dies, 
&c.,  his  heir  may  have  an  action  upon  this  covenant ;  for  this 
is  a  covenant  which  runs  with  the  land,  and  shall  go  to  the 
heir,  though  he  is  not  named;  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
intended  to  continue  after  the  death  of  the  lessor,  inasmuch  as 
his  executors,  &c.,  are  named.     2  Lev.  92 :   Skin.  305. 

And  the  heir  may  have  an  action  on  a  covenant  real,  although 
nothing  has  descended  on  him  from  the  ancestor  with  which 
the  covenant  can  run ;  as  if  a  covenant  with  B.  and  his  heirs 
to  infeoff  B.  and  his  heirs,  and  B.  dies  before  it  can  be  done;  in 
this  case  his  heirs  shall  take  advantage  of  it.  FiLz.  N.  B.  145: 
Touch.  175. 

None  but  the  heir  general,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  can  be  heir  to  a  warranty,  or  sue  an  appeal 
of  the  death  of  his  ancestor.  Co,  Lit.  14.  a :  Cro.  Jac.  217> 
218. 

But  warranties  are  now  abolished  by  the  3  and  4  JV.  4. 
c.  27.  §  39 ;  and  the  3  and  4f  W.  4.  c.  74.  §  14;  and  appeals 
of  death  were  taken  away  by  the  5^  G.  3.  c.  46.  See  tits. 
Appeal,  Warranty. 

If  a  condition  be  annexed  to  borough  English  or  gavelkind 
lands,  and  the  condition  is  broken,  the  heir  at  common  law 
shall  enter ;  for  the  condition  is  a  thing  of  new  creation,  and 
collateral  to  the  land.  But  when  the  eldest  son  enters,  the 
heir,  or  heirs  by  custom,  shall  enjoy  the  land ;  for  by  breach  of 
the  condition  they  are  restored  to  their  ancient  estates.  Cro. 
Eliz.  204  :    Plow.  28  :  Co.  Lit.  11,12. 

If  a  man  seised  of  lands  in  right  of  his  wife,  makes  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  upon  condition,  and  dies,  and  after  the  condition 
is  broken,  the  heir  of  the  husband  shall  enter ;  for  though  no 
right  descended  to  him,  yet  the  title  of  entry  by  force  of  the 
condition  which  was  created  upon  the  feoffment,  and  reserved 
to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs,  descended.  8  Co.  43 :  Co.  Lit, 
202.  a.  336.  b. 

The  heir  shall  take  advantage  of  a  nomine  pcena;  for  being 
incident  to  the  rent,  it  shall  descend  to  the  heir,  being  a 
security  or  penalty  to  engage  the  payment  of  the  rent ;  there- 
fore, whoever  has  a  right  to  the  rent,  ought  in  reason  to  have 
the  penalty,  which  is  to  oblige  the  tenant  to  pay  it.  Co.  Lit, 
162.  b. 

If  A.  enfeoff  B.  upon  condition  that  if  the  heir  of  A.  pay  to 
B.  &c.  20«.,  then  he  and  his  heirs  may  re-enter :  this  is  a  good 
condition,  of  which  the  heir  of  A.  may  take  advantage,  and  yet 
A.  himself  never  can,     Co.  Lit.  2)4.  6. 

The  grantor  of  an  estate  subject  to  a  condition  of  re-entry 
cannot  devise  the  same,  because  the  grantor  that  has  the 
benefit  of  the  condition  vested  in  him,  though  he  has  an  estate 
in  the  condition,  yet  has  not  the  land  until  the  condition  is 
broken.  And  the  devisee  over  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
breach  merely  as  such ;  for  the  benefit  thereof  is  not  devisable, 
but  must  go  in  priority  to  the  heir  at  law  of  the  grantor^  who 
must  enter  for  it.     1  Fee.  223.  422. 


Where  lands  are  devised  upon  condition  that  the  devisee  pay 
a  sum  of  money  within  a  given  period,  and  the  condition  is  not 
performed,  there  being  no  devise  over,  the  heir  may  enter. 
2  Vern.  S66:  1  Eq.  Ca.  Ab.  IO9.  pL  8.  But  in  such  a  case, 
as  the  condition  is  of  a  nature  which  admits  of  siibsequent  com- 
pensation, equity  will  relieve  against  the  forfeiture  on  payment 
of  principal,  interest,  and  costs.     1  Ch.  Cos.  89 :    2  Veni,  352 : 

1  Salk.  156:  2  Fern.  594.  And  it  would  seem  that  relief 
will  be  given,  where  the  condition  was  to  execute  a  release 
within  a  prescribed  period.     1  B.  C.  C.  I68. 

The  right  of  action  upon  a  covenant  real  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  heir  to  the  executor,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
that  a  breach  has  been  incurred  in  the  life- time  of  the  testator; 
for  the  executor  shall  have  no  action  on  such  breach  unless  the 
personal  estate  was  thereby  prejudiced.     See  1  M,  4*  S.  355 : 

2  M.  8f  S.  408  :  4  M.  <^  S.  53. 

Thus,  upon  a  covenant  with  A.  and  his  heirs  to  do  all  lawful 
and  reasonable  acts,  for  further  assurance  upon  request,  and  a 
request  made  by  the  purchaser  in  his  life  to  levy  a  fine,  and 
neglect  so  to  do,  the  ancestor  not  being  evicted  in  his  life,  but 
the  heir  being  evicted  afterwards,  the  heir  may  maintain  an 
action  upon  the  request  of  his  ancestor,  and  refusal  made  by 
the  vendor.     5  Taunt.  418:  ^  M.  ^  S.  188. 

But  when  the  ultimate  damage  is  sustained  in  the  ancestor's 
life-time,  as  where  he  is  evicted,  and  the  land,  and  consequently 
the  covenant,  does  not  descend  to  the  heir,  there  the  executor 
only  can  sue  upon  the  covenant.     2  Lev.  26:  1  Vent  175: 

1  M.  Sf  S.  365 :  5  Taunt.  427.  And  it  seems  clear  that  where, 
by  a  breach  of  covenant  relating  to  land  in  the  time  of  the 
testator,  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  is  lessened,  his 
executor,  and  not  his  heir,  is  the  proper  person  to  sue.  Roseoe 
on  Real  Actions,  441. 

2.  As  the  heir  at  law  is  the  proper  and  only  person  who 
can  take  advantage  of  conditions,  &c,  annexed  to  the  real 
estate ;  so  he  shall  be  bound  by  all  such  conditions,  &&,  which 
run  with  the  land,  whether  such  conditions  were  annexed  to 
the  estate  by  the  original  feoffor,  grantor,  or  immediate  ances- 
tor.    1  Rol.  Ab.  421. 

If  a  gift  be  made  in  tail  on  condition  that  the  donee  should 
not  discontinue,  and  the  donee  hath  issue  two  daughters,  and 
one  of  them  discontinues,  the  donor  shall  enter  and  evict  them 
both;  because  it  was  the  orignal  condition  annexed  to  the 
whole  estate,  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  discontinued.  Co. 
Lit.  165. 

Also  where  a  condition  is  annexed  to  the  estate  given  to 
the  heir,  and  which  goes  in  abridgment  and  restraint  thereof, 
the  dame  shall  in  some  cases  be  construed  a  limitation  ;  for  if  it 
were  a  condition,  nobody  could  take  advantage  of  it  but  the 
heir.  Dtfer,  SI6:  10  Co,  41 :  1  Vent.  199-  As  if  a  copy- 
holder in  borough  English  surrender  to  the  use  of  his  wiU, 
and  after  devises  to  his  wife  for  life,  remainder  to  his  eldest 
son,  paying  AOs.  to  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  within  two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  &c.,  this  is  a  UmiUUkm,  and 
not  a  condition  ;  for  if  it  should  be  a  condition  it  would  extin- 
guLsh  the  heir,  and  there  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  money. 
Cro,  Eliz.  204 :  3  Co.  20.  b:  2  Leon.  iU.  S.  C,  Fide  further 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  heir  being  bound,  &c,  Fau^han,  271 : 

2  Mod.  26.  S.  C:  Cro.  Eliz.  S33,  919:  Moor,  644.  pL  89I : 
Nov,  51. 

But  wherever  the  ancestor  makes  a  conveyance  or  disposi- 
tion on  condition,  which  goes  in  restraint  and  abridgment  of 
the  estate  of  the  heir,  he  must  have  notice  of  it ;  for  having  a 
good  title  by  descent,  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of  such 
condition  at  his  peril,  as  others  must  do.  8  Co.  Francia's  case: 
Amb.  256:  11  East,  457. 

Heir  is  nomen  coUectivum  ;  and  therefore,  if  a  condition  be, 
that  if  his  heir  does  not  pay  such  a  rent-charge,  the  estate  shall 
go  to  B.  if  the  heir  of  the  heir  does  not  pay,  the  condition  is 
broken.     R.  Cro.  Jac.  145. 

3.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  heir  can  only  succeed 
to  estates  of  inheritance.    Where,  however,  an  estate  is  limited 
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to  A.  and  his  hein  during  the  life  of  B.,  ^d  A.  dies  in  fi/s 
life-time^  the  heir  is  held  to  be  entitled^  not  as  heir,  but  as 
special  occupant.  And  it  has  also  been  decided  that  where  an 
estate  pour  autre  vie  is  limited  to  a  man,  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  the  heir  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  personal 
representatives.  4  T.  R.  229-  But  where  there  is  no  special 
occupant  of  such  an  estate,  it  goes  to  the  executor  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  the  29  Car.  2.  c.  3.  §  12. 

When  a  man  seised  in  fee  makes  a  gift  in  tail,  or  lease  for 
life  or  for  years,  reserving  rent,  the  rent  which  becomes  due 
after  his  death  shall  eo  with  the  reversion,  as  an  incident 
thereof,  to  his  heir,  and  not  to  his  executor.  Co.  Lit.  47*  a : 
Hardw.  Q5 :  3  Bac.  Abr.  62,  Executors  {H.  3.)  But  the 
arrears  which  accrued  during  his  life  shall  in  all  cases  go  to 
his  executor.     3  Bac.  Abr.  6*2,  Executors  (H.  3.) 

With  regard  to  mortgages,  it  is  now  fully  settled^  that 
altliouffh,  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  in  fee,  the  legal  estate 
descena  to  the  hdr,  the  executor  is  entitled  to  the  money, 
according  to  the  rule  in  equity  that  the  satisfaction  shall  accrue 
to  the  fund  which  sustamed  the  loss.  1  Chanc.  Cas.  283: 
1  Vem.  3 :  3  Swans.  6*36.  But  if  a  man  purchase  an  estate 
which  afterwards  proves  subject  to  an  equity  of  redemption, 
«nd  dies,  the  money  will  belong  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the 
executor.     1  Vem.  271. 

Where  money  is  covenanted  to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase  of 
Jand  to  be  settled  on  A.  in  fee ;  on  A.'s  dying  before  the  money 
is  laid  out,  his  heir,  and  not  his  executor,  shall  have  it.  1  P. 
Wms.  483.  So  where,  though  by  a  voluntary  contract,  money 
is  agreed  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  the  court  will  execute  such 
agreement  in  favour  of  the  heir.  2  P.  Wms.  171-  On  the 
same  principle,  where  one  articled  to  buy  land  and  died,  his 
executor  shall  pay  the  money,  but  his  heir  shall  have  the  lands. 
Id.  632.  And  in  all  cases  where  it  is  a  measuring  cast  be- 
tween an  executor  and  an  heir,  the  latter  shall  in  equity  have 
the  preference.     Id.  176. 

A  younger  brother  beyond  sea  having  contracted  to  buy  a 
real  estate  of  his  elder  brother,  made  his  will,  charging  his 
estate  with  great  legacies,  but  his  will  was  attested  by  only 
two  witnesses.  Afterwards  the  testator  died  without  issue, 
leaving  his  elder  brother  his  executor  and  heir :  the  heir  may 
retain  out  of  the  assets  the  whole  purchase  money,  though 
entitled  to  the  land  again  as  heir.    2  P.  Wms.  291* 

With  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  the  heir  can  call  upon 
the  executor  to  exonerate  the  real  estate  from  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  see  tit.  Real  Estate. 

The  following  is  a  specification  of  what  goods  and  chattels 
go  to  the  heir  in  England.  As  to  Scotland,  see  tit.  Heirship, 
Moveables. 

Goods  and  chattels  annexed  to  the  freehold  go  to  the  heir,  and 
not  to  the  executor  or  administrator :  as  the  glass  in  a  window, 
the  doors  and  locks  of  a  house.  Off.  Ex.  86:  21  H.^.  26. 
b.  4 :  Co.  63.  b.  So  the  pales,  posts,  and  rails,  for  an  enclo- 
sure. 12  H.  7'  26.  b.  So  fumaceH,  coppers,  &c.,  fixed  to  the 
freehold :  22.  21  if.  7-  26.  b:  R.  20  H.  7-  13.  b.,  unless  they 
are  severed  in  the  life-time  of  the  testator.  Semb.  I  Salk.  S6S. 
Fide  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Execution  (C.  4.)  tit.  Wast.  (D.  2.)  Salt- 
pans necessary  to  the  use  of  salt-works,  and  without  which 
they  would  be  of  no  value.  1  H.  Blackst.  259-  n.  So  wains- 
cot fixe<l  to  a  house.  4  Co.  a.  So  pictures,  glasses,  &c.,  fixed 
instead  of  wainscot.  2  Fern.  508.  So  millstones,  &c.,  fixed  to 
a  milL  So  set  pots,  ovens,  and  ranges.  5  B.  Sf  A.  625.  Stoves, 
cooling  coppers,  mash  tubs,  water  tubs,  and  blinds.  I  B.  S^  C. 
76.  Stoves,  grates,  and  cupboards.  Per  Batfley,  J.  ^  B.  Sp  C. 
686.  So  charters,  deeds,  and  evidences  of  lands,  with  the 
chests  in  which  they  are  preserved.  See  Coin.  Dig.  tit. 
Biens  (B.),  Charters:  I  Inst.  18.  b:  4  Burn's  Ecc.  L.  304. 
An  ancient  horn  where  the  tenure  is  by  comage.    1  Fem^  273. 

^  a  term  for  years  to  attend  the  inheritance  does  not  go  to 
the  executor,  but  to  the  heir.  R.  2  Ch.  Ca.  156.  I60.  So 
deer  in  a  park,  conies  in  a  warren,  and  doves  in  a  dove-house. 


go  with  the  inheritance  to  the  heir.  So  fish  in  a  pond,  or 
piscary.  Co.  Lit.  8.  a:  R.  Owen,  20:  1  Rol.  916.  /.  45.  50. 
So,  unless  they  have  been  severed,  trees,  and  apples  and  other 
fruits  growing  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor.  Com.  Dig.  Biens 
(H.):  Off.  Ex.  8^. 

It  is  also  said  by  WetUworth  that  roots  in  the  ground  shall 
go  to  the  heir.  Off.  Ex.  89.  But  it  appears  now  to  be  gene- 
rally understood  that  the  executors  shall  have  all  annual  crops 
sown  by  the  testator  and  growing  at  his  decease.  1  Rol.  Ab, 
728:  Cotn.  Dig.  Biens  (G.  1):  3  Bac.  Abr.  64:  Harg. 
Co.  Lit.  55.  b.  n:  2  Comm.  123. 

The  heir  shall  have  the  growing  crop  of  grass,  even  if  sown 
from  seed,  and  though  ready  to  be  cut.  Gilb.  Ev.  215.  I6: 
Com.  Dig.  Biens  (G.  1.)  See  also  5  B.  ^  C  832.  But  it 
would  appear  that  all  artificial  grasses,  as  clover,  saintfoin,  and 
the  like,  by  reason  of  the  greater  care  and  labour  necessary  for 
their  production,  are  within  the  rule  of  emblements,  and 
belong  to  the  executor.  1  RoL  Ab.  728:  2  Freem.  210: 
3  Salk.  160:  4  Bum*s  Ecc.  L,  299. 

As  to  heir  looms,  see  that  tit. 

In  Scotland,  the  heir  is  entitled  to  all  the  heritage,  and  the 
executor  to  all  the  moveables  of  the  deceased,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  heirship  moveables.  (See  that  tit.)  But  where  the 
heir  and  executor  stand  in  an  equal  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  ancestor,  it  is  competent  to  the  heir  to  insist  that  the  whole 
estate,  heritable  and  moveable,  shall  be  thrown  together,  and 
that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  whole  equally 
with  the  executor.  This  is  a  privilege  which  it  is  obvious  will 
be  used  only  where  the  moveables  greatly  exceed  the  heritage 
in  value. 

In  the  division  of  the  rents  of  land  betwixt  an  heir  and 
executor,  the  latter  has  right  to  the  rent  of  the  lands  due  at 
the  death  of  the  ancestor,  the  heir  to  what  was  not  at  that 
time  due,  and  a  rule  has  been  adopted  for  regulating  what 
part  of  the  rents  shall  be  considered  as  due  or  not.  The  terms 
of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  are  received  as  the  legal  terms 
by  which  those  interests  are  regulated,  whatever  the  conven- 
tional terms  of  payment  may  be.  If,  therefore,  the  landlord 
has  survived  Whitsunday,  his  executor  has  light  to  half  of  that 
year's  rent ;  and  if  he  survived  Martinmas,  the  executor  has  a 
right  to  the  whole  of  that  year's  rent.  But  where  the  lands 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  proprietor,  whatever  has  been 
sown  by  the  proprietor  must  be  reaped  by  the  executor.  See 
BelVs  Scotch  Law  Diet. 

4.  It  is  clear  that  the  heir  may  bring  any  real  action 
droitural,  in  right  of  his  ancestor,  but  cannot  regularly  bring 
any  personal  action,  because  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assets,  or  personal  contracts,  of  his  ancestor.  Co.  Lit.  16*4. 
If  an  erroneous  judgment  be  given  against  the  ancestor,  by 
which  he  loseth  the  lands,  the  heir  may  bring  a  writ  of  error. 
1  Rol.  Ab.  747:  %er,  9O:  Godb.  337.  And  if  one  hath 
lands  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  loseth  by  erroneous  judg- 
ment, and  dies,  the  heir  of  the  part  of  the  mother  shall  have 
the  writ  of  error.  1  Leon.  261 :  2  Sid.  56.  So  the  younger 
son,  when  entitled  to  the  land  by  the  custom  of  borough  Eng« 
lish,  shall  bring  the  writ  of  error,  and  not  the  heir  at  common 
law,  for  this  remedy  descends  with  the  land.  Owen,  68: 
1  Leon.  261 :  4  Leon.  5:  and  see  Bridgm.  71.  So  if  there  be 
an  erroneous  judgment  against  tenant  m  tail  female,  the  issue 
female,  and  not  the  son,  shall  bring  a  writ  of  error.  Dyer,  9O: 
1  Leon.  261 :  1  Rol.  Ab.  747.  See  further  Dyer,  89 :  Cro. 
EUz.  469 :  3  Lev.  36 :  and  tit.  Error,  I.  I . 

Heirs  may  have  divers  writs,  as  writ  of  Mort  d'ancestor, 
Entre  ad  communem  legem.  In  casu  proviso,  and  consimili  casu, 
quod  permittatf  ^^c. 

But  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  27.  §  36.  the  above,  as  well  as 
all  other  real  and  mixed  actions,  save  for  dower  quare  im^ 
pedit,  and  ejectment,  are  abolished  after  the  31st  December, 
1834,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  two  following  8ec<« 
tiona. 
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The  heir  may  bring  an  ejectment  of  copyhold  lands  before 
admittance.     2  WiU.  14. 

The  heir  at  law  may,  in  right  of  his  ancestor,  maintain  un 
action  of  debt  for  rent,  reserved  on  a  lease  made  by  his  ancestor 
(accrued  after  the  debt  of  the  ancestor)  ;  for  the  rent  is  part  of 
the  lands,  and  incident  to  the  reversion. 

Where  the  executor  is  remiss  in  removing  the  testator's 
goods  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  heir  may  distrain  them  as 
fiamagefeasani.  Wentw.  Off.  Ex.  202. 2iirf edit.:  Cro.  Jac.  204. 

As  to  the  liability  of  the  heir  to  the  payment  of  the  debts. 
Sic.  of  his  ancestor  out  of  the  estates  descended,  see  tit.  Real 
Estate. 

H£TRESS.  The  female  heir  to  a  man,  having  an  estate  of 
inheritance  in  lands ;  and  where  there  are  several  joint  heirs, 
they  are  called  co-heirs  or  co^heiresses.  See  tit.  Parceners.  As 
to  stealing  an  heiress,  and  marrying  her  against  her  will,  see 
tit.  Abduction. 

HEIR  LOOM.  From  the  Sax.  heir^  i.  e.  hcpres^  and 
leome,  membrum.  So  that  heir  loom  is  nothing  else  but  a  limb 
or  member  of  the  inheritance.     2  Comm.  427- 

Heir  looms  are  such  goods  and  personal  chattels  as  shall  go 
by  special  custom  to  the  heir  along  with  the  inheritance,  and 
not  to  the  executor  or  administrator. 

They  comprehend  divers  implements  of  household,  such  as 
the  first  best  bed  and  other  things,  which,  by  the  custom  of 
tiome  countries,  have  belonged  to  a  house  for  certain  descents, 
and  are  never  inventoried  after  the  decease  of  the  owner  as 
chattels,  nor  do  they  go  to  the  executor,  but  accrue  to  the  heir 
with  the  house  itself  by  custom,  and  not  by  the  common  law : 
these  are  not  devisable  by  testament ;  for  the  law  prefers  the 
custom  before  a  devise,  which  takes  not  effect  till  after  the 
death  of  the  testator,  and  then  they  are  vested  in  the  heir 
by  the  custom.  Co.  Lit.  18.  185.  But  sale  in  a  man's  life- 
time mi^ht  make  it  otherwise. 

Heir  looms  in  general  are  said  to  extend  to  all  large  house- 
hold implements  not  easily  moved.     See  Spelman. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  word  by  time  hath  attained  a  more 
general  signification  than  at  first  it  did  bear,  comprehending 
all  implements  of  household,  as  tables,  presses,  cupboards,  bed- 
steads, wainscot,  and  such  like :  which,  by  the  custom  of  some 
countries,  have  belonged  to  a  house  during  certain  descents,  as 
before  mentioned. 

Holt,  Ch.  J.,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  goods  in  gross 
cannot  be  heir  looms,  but  they  must  be  things  fixed  to  the 
freehold,  as  old  benches,  tables,  &c  12  Mod.  519,  520.  How- 
ever, the  case  is  differently  reported  in  1  Ray.  728.  There 
his  definition  of  heir  looms,  as  **  things  ponderous,"  agrees 
with  that  of  Spelman. 

And  notwithstanding  Blackstone  describes  them  as  being 
generally  such  things  as  cannot  be  taken  away  without  damag- 
ing or  dismembering  the  freehold  (2  Comm.  428.),  heir  looms 
seem,  properly  speaking,  to  be  loose  moveable  chattels,  which, 
but  for  the  custom,  would  go  to  the  executor.  Co,  Lit.  18.  b. 
1 85.  b.  Indeed,  in  another  part  of  his  work  he  says,  that  an 
heir  loom  is  "  a  mere  moveable."  2  Comm.  1 7.  And  the  in- 
consistency into  which  he  has  fallen  in  the  former  passaee  is  to 
be  attributed  to  his  having,  for  the  moment,  confounded  them 
with  fixtures. 

Besides  heir  looms,  there  are  certain  chattels  which  may  be 
considered  in  the  nature  of  heir  looms,  and  go  to  the  heir  with 
the  inheritance. 

Thus  if  a  nobleman,  knight,  esquire,  &c.  be  buried  in  a  church, 
and  have  his  coat  of  arms,  and  pennons  with  his  arms,  and 
such  other  ensigns  of  honour  as  belong  to  his  desree,  set  up  in 
the  church,  or  if  a  grave-stone  or  tomb  be  laid  or  made,  &c. 
for  a  monument  of  him ;  in  this  case,  albeit  the  freehold  of 
the  church  be  in  the  parson,  and  that  these  be  annexed  to  the 
freehold,  yet  cannot  the  parson,  or  any,  take  them  or  deface 
them,  but  he  is  liable  to  an  action  from  the  heir,  and  his  heirs, 
in  the  honour  and  memoiy  of  whose  ancestor  they  were  set  up. 


Co.  Lit.  18.  b.  And  seel  /M.  Ab.  Gi5 1  Noy,  104 :  GodUU, 
200 :  Cro,  Jac.  367 :  Bulsi.  151.  See  2  Comm.  c.  28.  p.  428, 
429. 

And  in  like  manner,  ancient  portraits  and  family  pictures, 
though  not  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  house.  So  with  the 
inheritance.  12  Rep.  105 :  Godb.  199:  1  BrownL^:  ^B^dtt. 
151. 

So,  although  a  testator  devises  all  his  jewels  to  his  wife,^ 
his  garter  and  collar  of  S.  S.  shall  descend  to  his  heir  as 
ensigns  of  honour  and  state,  in  the  way  of  heir  looms.  Omem, 
124. 

So  the  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown  are  heir  looms,  and  shall 
descend  to  the  next  successor,  and  are  not  devisaUe  by  wilL 
1  Inst.  185. 

A  man  may  also  by  will  constitute  what  aie  termed  qman 
heir  looms,  by  devising  or  limiting  in  strict  settlement,  plate, 
pictures,  books,  furniture,  &c,  to  be  held  with  a  mansion  and 
estate  so  long  as  the  law  will  permit.  These  articles,  however, 
vest  absolutely  in  the  person  who  becomes  entitled  to  the  first 
estate  of  inheritance,  whether  in  tail  or  in  fee ;  and  on  his 
death  pass  to  his  execntor.  I  Bro.  C.  C.  274 :  8  Bro.  C  C  101 : 
14  Ves.  478.     See  tit.  Fixtures. 

HEIRSHIP  MOVEABLES.  In  the  law  of  Scotland  are 
defined  to  be  the  moveables  which  the  law  withholds  from  the 
executors,  or  next  of  kin,  and  gives  to  the  heir  that  he  may  not 
succeed  to  a  house  and  land  completely  dismantled.  They  con« 
sist  of  the  best  of  every  thing,  as  the  Scotch  Act,  1474,  c.  54. 
expresses  it ;  meaning  furniture,  horses,  cows,  oxen,  fkrming 
utensils,  &c.,  but  not  including  Jungibles  (see  that  title). 
Where  articles  go  in  pairs  or  dozens,  it  is  Uie  best  pair  or 
dozen,  &c.  Under  these  are  comprehended  the  family  seal  of 
arms,  and  the  ornament  of  the  seat  in  the  church. 

Heirship  moveables  are  due  only  to  the  heir  of  a  baron,  or  of 
a  burgess.  In  this  sen.<e  a  person  injeft  in  lands,  or  even  in  an 
annual  rent  out  of  lands,  is  held  a  baron :  the  burgess  must  be 
an  actual  trading  burgess  in  a  royal  borough. 

The  heir  of  line  is  the  only  heir  who  has  a  right  to  dalm 
heirship  moveables,  and  of  this  right  he  cannot  be  deprived 
by  will,  or  death-bed  deed.  Where  there  are  heirs  portioners  the 
eldest  heir  portioner  alone  is  entitled.    BelTs  Scotch  Lam  Did. 

HELSING.  A  brass  coin  among  the  Saxons^,  equivalent  to 
our  half-penny. 

HELM.  Thatch  or  straw.  ConfdL  Sometimes  caUed  ^o/m. 
Helm  is  also  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  covering  for  the  head 
in  war :  also  that  of  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears  the  cresi. 
The  steerage  or  rudder  in  a  ship  or  other  vesseL 

HE  LOWE- WALL,  the  heU-waU  or  end  wall,  that  covers 
and  defends  the  rest  of  the  building.  From  Saxon  helan,  to 
cover  or  heal ;  whence  a  thatcher,  slater,  or  tiler,  who  covers 
the  roof  of  a  house,  is  in  the  we^m  parts  caUed  a  heiiier, 
Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  573.     See  Rennet's  Glossary. 

HEMP  AND  FLAX.  By  stat.  88  H.  8.  c.  17.  none  may 
water  hemp  or  flax  in  any  river,  running  watar,  stream,  brook, 
or  common  pond,  where  beasts  are  used  to  be  watered,  but  only 
in  their  several  ponds,  &c  for  that  purpose,  on  pain  of  20«. 
By  Stat.  1  Car.  2.  c.  15.  any  persons  may  in  any  place  or  cor- 
porate town,  privileged  or  unprivileged,  set  up  manufisuitures 
of  hemp  or  flax,  and  persons  coming  from  abroad  using  the  trade 
of  flax  or  hemp  dressing,  and  of  making  thread,  weaving  cloth 
made  of  hemp  or  flax,  or  making  tapestry  hangings,  twine  or 
nets  for  fishery,  cordage,  &c  alter  three  years,  shall  have  the 
privileges  of  natural  bom  subjects. 

See  4  G.  3.  c.  26.  (a  temporary  act,  continued  by  subsequent 
acts)  for  granting  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  hemp  and 
rough  and  undressed  flax  from  the  British  colonies  in  America. 
See  also  23  G.  3.  c.  77*  (a  like  temporary  and  continued  act) 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  cotton 
in  Great  Britain.  See  also  the  Irish  act»  8  G.  8.  c.  12.  for 
encouraging  the  flaxen  and  hempen  manufacture  in  Ireland. 

The  tithe  of  hemp  and  flax  is  by  11  and  12  W.  3.  e.  16. 
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ascertained  at  5s.  an  acre  in  England ;  and  the  same  in  Ireland, 
by  Irish  act,  Sf8  G.  S.  c.  29- 

For  penalties  on  workmen  embezzling  it,  see  stats.  1  Anne, 
«<.  2.  c  18.  §  1.  Against  frauds  in  manufactures  of  hemp,  flax, 
ice.  22  G.  2.  c  27. 

H£NCHMAN,  hensman,  qui  eqno  innitUur  bellicoso,  from 
the  German  hengst,  a  war  horsej  One  who  runs  on  foot, 
attending  upon  a  person  of  honour  or  worship:  a  sort  of 
herald.     See  S  Ed.  ^.  c.  5:  6  H.  8.  c.  1  :  24 H.  8.  c.  14. 

HENED PENNY.  A  customary  payment  of  money  instead 
of  hens  at  Christmas:  from  the  Saxon  ken,  gallina  and  peu' 
nimg,  denarius.  Monast.  2  torn.  827*  827*  JSu  Fresne  tlunks 
it  may  be  henpenny,  galiinagium,  or  a  composition  for  eggs. 
But  |X)9fdbly  it  is  misprinted  henedpenny  for  heved  peny,  or 
kead-peny.     Coweli,  edit.  1727. 

HKNGHEN,  Sax.  hongen."}  A  prison,  gaol,  or  house  of 
eonrection.     LL.  H.  I.e.  65. 

HENGWITE.     See  Hangmie. 

HEORDFESTE.  The  same  with  husfasine  or  hasfaslane, 
i.  e.  the  master  of  a  family :  from  the  Saxon  hearlhfcesi,  i.  e. 
fixed  to  the  house  or  health.  Leges  Canuli,  cap.  40.  See 
Hurdereferst. 

HEORDPENNY,  dim  Romescot  et  postea  Peterpence,  from 
the  Saxon  hearth,  focus,  and  pening,  denarius.  See  Peter- 
pence f  Romescot. — Leges  Edgari  Regis,  cap.  5.  apud  Bromp" 
tonum. 

HEPTARCHY.  The  kingdom  of  England  was  formerly, 
under  the  Saxons,  divided  into  an  heptarchy,  consisting  of 
seren  independent  kingdoms,  peopled  ana  governed  by  different 
dans  and  colonies ;  these  were  all  reduced  into  one  kingdom 
by  Egbert,  King[  of  the  West  Saxons  in  the  year  827  or  828. 
Egbert  is  ther^ore  styled  the  first  king  of  England.  See 
4  Comm.  c  38. 

HERALD,  HERALT,  or  HEROLD,  Ital.  heraldo,  Fr. 
herauit,  quasi  herus  altus.^  An  officer  at  arms.  Verstegan 
thinks  it  may  be  derived  from  two  Dutch  words,  viz.  Here, 
exercUus  et  healt,  pugU  magnanimus;  as  if  he  should  be  called 
the  Champion  of  the  Army :  and  the  Romans  called  heralds, 
feciales.  PolyJore,  lib.  IQ.  describes  them  thus;  heralds, 
insuper  apparitores  minisiros,  quas  heraldos  dicunt  amrum 
praffectus  Armorum  Rex  vocitatur  ;  hi  belli  et  pads  Nuncii ; 
Ducibus  Comilibusque  a  Regejactis  insignia  aptant,  ac  eorum 
Jnnera  curant.  The  functions  of  these  officers,  as  now  exer- 
cised with  us,  is  to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  and  to  be 
employed  by  the  king  in  martial  messages :  they  are  examiners 
and  judges  of  gentlemen's  coat  of  arms,  and  conservators  of 
genealogies;  and  they  marshal  the  solemnities  at  the  corona- 
tions and  funerals  of  princes  and  other  great  men. 

The  three  chief  heralds  are  called  kings  at  arms :  of  which 
Garter  is  the  principal,  instituted  by  King  Henry  V.  whose 
office  is  to  attend  the  knights  of  the  Garter  at  their  solemnities, 
and  to  marshal  the  funerals  of  the  nobility :  and  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  granted  the  office  of  King  qf  Heralds  to  one  Garter, 
cumjeudis  et  prqficuis  ab  antiquo,  ^.  The  next  is  Clarencieux 
or  Clarentius,  ordained  by  Edward  IV.  who,  attaining  the 
dukedom  o^  Clarence  by  the  death  of  George  his  brother 
(whom  he  beheaded  for  aspiring  to  the  crown),  made  the 
herald  who  belonged  to  that  dukedom  a  king  at  arms,  and 
called  him  Clarencieux ;  his  proper  office  is  to  marshal  and 
dispose  the  funerals  of  all  the  lesser  nobility,  knights  and 
esquires,  through  the  realm,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trent. 
The  third  is  Norroy,  quasi  North  Roy,  whose  office  and  business 
is  the  same  on  the  north  side  of  Trent,  as  Clarentius  on  the 
south,  which  is  intimated  by  his  name,  signifying  the  northern 
king,  or  king  at  arms  of  the  north  parts.  These  three  officers 
are  distinguished  as  follows,  viz.  Garter  Rex  Armorum  Aneli' 
corum ;  indefiniti ;  Clarencieux,  Rex  Armorum  partium  Aus^ 
iraUum;  Norroy  Rex  Armorum  partium  Borealium. 

Besides  the  kings  at  arms,  tnere  are  six  inferior  heralds, 
according  to  their  original,  as  they  were  created  to  attend  dukes 
and  great  lords  in  martial  expeditions,  i  e.  York,  Lancaster, 


Chester ^  Windsor^  Richnond,  wid  Somerset;  thf  four  former 
instituted  by  King  Edward  III.,  and  the  two  latter  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  And  lastly,  to  the  superior  and 
inferior  heralds,  are  added  four  others,  called  marshals,  or  pur- 
suivants  at  arms,  who  commonly  succeed  in  the  places  of  such 
heralds  as  die,  or  are  preferred ;  and  they  are  Blue-mantle, 
RougC'Cross,  Rouge^ragon,  and  Port-culUs :  all  equipped  with 
proper  ensigns  and  distinctions. 

The  ancient  kings  at  arms,  heralds,  and  pursuivants,  were 
made  a  corporation  or  college  under  the  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, with  certain  privileges  by  the  kings  of  this  realm :  Con- 
cesserunt,  &c  Heraldi  Armorum,  el  omnes  alH  HenJdi  prose- 
cutores  sive  Pursuivandi  armorum,  qui  pro  tempore  fuennt,  in 
perpetuum  sint  unum  corpus  corporatum  in  re,  facto,  et  nomine  ; 
haoeantque  successionem  perpetuam,  nee  non  quoddam  sigillum 
commune,  S^c.  Dai.  Sfc.  Spelm.  Gloss.  Heraldos  Court  qf 
Honour.    See  tits.  Honour,  Courts,  Court  qf  Chivalry. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  corporation  or  college  of 
arms,  some  heralds  and  pursuivants  extraordinary  have  been 
made,  but  these  are  coimdered  as  merely  honorary,  and  not 
part  of  the  establishment. 

On  the  accession  of  Kin£  George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  a  Hanover  herald  was  then  ap- 
pointed; and  afterwards,  in  1815,  on  the  erection  of  Hanover 
into  a  kingdom,  Blanc  Coursier,  King  of  Arms  in  Hanover, 
was  appointed,  and  his  duties  are  confined  to  that  kingdom. 
Gloucester  herald,  first  appointed  1 1  George  I.  is  an  officer 
of  the  Oxder  of  the  Baih,  and  the  office  of  Bath  King  at  Arms 
is  vested  in  him,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  College  of  Arms. 

In  Scotland  the  chief  herald  of  the  Court  of  Arms  there  is 
called  Luon  King  qf  Arms,  firom  the  armorial  bearing  of  the 
king,  as  kin?  of  Scotland,  the  lion  rampant :  and  he  has  serving 
under  him  heralds,  pursuivants,  and  messengers.  By  Scotch 
acts  1592.  p.  127.  1672.  c.  21.  he  is  authori^  to  inspect  the 
arms  and  ensigns  armorial  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
Scotland,  to  distinguish  the  arms  of  the  younger  members  of 
families;  and  to  give  grants  of  arms;  to  matriculate  such  arms, 
and  to  fine  those  who  wore  arms  not  matriculated,  in  100/. 
Scots  [8/.  6s.  M7\,  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  furniture 
on  which  the  arms  are  represented. 

In  Ireland  there  is  also  a  Court  qf  Arms,  of  which  Ulster 
Kins  of  Arms  is  the  principal;  there  are  also  Dublin  and 
Cork  heralds  at  arms,  Athlone  pursuivants,  and  inferior  officers. 

For  the  ceremony  of  creating  a  king  at  arms,  see  Dethick's 
Case,  Leu's  Reports,  248. 

HERBAGE,  herbagium.']  The  green  pasture  and  fruit  of 
the  earth,  provided  by  nature  for  the  bite  or  food  of  cattle :  it 
is  also  used  for  a  liberty  that  a  person  hath  to  feed  his  cattle  in 
the  ^ound  of  another  person ;  or  in  the  forest,  &c.  Cromp. 
Junsd.  197. 

He  that  hath  herbage  of  a  forest  by  patent  may  have  tres- 
pass for  the  grass,  but  not  for  trees  or  the  fruit  of  them ;  and 
he  may  take  beasts  damage-feasant,  and  have  quare  clausum 
fregit,  and  by  such  ffrant  may  inclose  the  forest.  Yet  grantee 
of  herbage  may  inclose,  and  may  have  action  of  trespass  quare 
clausum  f regit.  But  thoush  he  that  hath  herbaee  may  inclose, 
yet  he  that  nath  reasonable  herbage  cannot.  Dyer,  285 :  and 
see  2  Ro.  Rep.  S56. 

Grantee  of  herbage  of  a  park  cannot  dispark  it.  Godb.  419. 
A  lease  was  made  of  a  manor  with  all  gardens,  orchards, 
yards,  Sec,  and  with  all  the  profits  of  a  wood,  excepting  to 
lessor  forty  acres,  to  take  at  his  pleasure.  Per  Dyer,  the 
wood  is  not  comprised  within  the  lease,  but  the  lessee  ^all  only 
have  the  profits,  as  pannage,  herbage,  &c     4  Leon.  8. 

A  right  to  the  herbage  is  sufficient  to  support  an  ejectment, 
because  he  who  has  a  grant  of  the  herbage  has  a  particular 
interest  in  the  sml,  although  by  such  grant  the  soil  itself  does 
not  pass.  But  the  ejectment  should  be  for  the  herbage  of  the 
land,  and  not  for  the  land  itself.  Hard.  330.  See  tits.  Lease, 
Trespass,  &c. 

HERBAGIUM  ANTERIUS.    The  first  crop  of  grass  or 


HER 


HER 


hay,  in  opposition  to  after-math  and  second  cutting.     Paroch. 

Antiq.  p,  459. 

HERBERY,  or  HERBURY.     An  inn.     CowelL 
HERBENGER,  or  HARBINGER,  from  the  French  ker^ 

berger,  that  is  kospilio  accipere.   An  officer  in  the  king's  house, 

who  goes  before  and  allots  the  noblemen,  and  those  of  the 

household,  their  lodgings.    Kitchin.Jbl.  I76.  It  is  also  used  for 

an  innkeeper. 

HERBERGAGIUM.     Lodgings  to  receive  guests  in  the 

way  of  hospitality.     CawelL 

HERBERGATUS.     Spent  in  an  inn.     Coweli. 
HERBERGARE.     To  harbour,  to  entertain,  from  heri- 

bergum,  heriberga,  Saxon  hcere  berg,  a  house  of  entertainment. 

Somner's  Aniiq*  p.  248.     Henc«  our  herbinger  or  harbinger, 

who  provides  harbour,  or  house  room,  &c. 

HERCE,  HERCIA.     An  harrow.   Fleta,  lib.  2.  c  77.     It 

signifies  also  a  candlestick  set  up  in  churches,  made  in  the 

form  of  an  harrow,  in  which  many  candles  were  placed  at  the 

head  of  a  cenotaph* 

HERCIA  RE,  from  the  French  hercer,  to  harrow.     See 

4  Inst  foL  270. 

HERDEWICH,  or  HERDEWIC,  herdewt/char\  A  grange 

or  place  for  cattle  and  husbandry.     Mon.  AngL  3.  part. 

HERDWERCH,  HEORDWERCH.     Herdsman's  work, 

or  customary  labours  done  by  the  shepherds,  herdsmen,  and 

other  inferior  tenants,  at  the  will  of  their  lord.     Cowell,  edit. 

1627.  Resist.  Eccles.  Christi.  Cant.  MS. 

HEREB ANNUM,   Sax.  here,  exercitus^  et  ban,  edictum, 

mulcta.l     A  mulct,  for  not  going  armed  into  the  field,  when 

called  forth.    Spelm.     Under  the  feudal  policy,  every  free  man 

was  under  an  obligation  to  serve  the  state.  If,  upon  being 
summoned  into  the  field,  any  free  man  refused  to  obey,  a  full 
herebannum,  i.  e.  a  fine  of  sixty  crowns  was  to  be  exacted  from 
him,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  This  fine  was  levied 
with  such  rigour,  that  if  any  person  was  insolvent,  he  was 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  continued  in  that  state  until  such 
time  as  his  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  the  hereban- 
num. The  Emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  more 
severe,  by  confiscating  the  goods  of  the  persons  refusing,  and 
banishing  him.     Robertson's  Char.  V.  vol.  i.  215',  217. 

HE  RE  BOTE,  from  the  Sax.  here  and  bote,  a  messenger.] 
The  king's  edict  commanding  his  subjects  into  the  field ;  from 
the  Saxon  hasre,  exerciius,  and  bode,  a  messenger.     Cowell. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  hcereditamenta.^  All  such  immove- 
able things,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  a  man  ' 
may  have  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  way  of  inheritance ;  and 
which,  if  they  are  not  otherwise  devised,  descend  to  him  that 
is  next  heir,  and  fall  not  to  the  executor  as  chattels  do.  See 
32  H.  8.  c.  2.  It  is  a  word  of  very  great  extent,  comprehend- 
ing whatever  may  be  inherited  or  come  to  the  heir ;  be  it  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  and  though  it  is  not  holdcn,  or  lieth  not  in 
tenure.  Co.  Lit.  6.  16.  And  by  the  grant  of  hereditaments 
in  conveyances,  manors,  houses,  and  lands  of  all  sorts,  rent, 
services,  advowsons,  &c.  pass.  Co.  Lit.  I6.  Hcereditamentum 
est  omne  quod  Jure  ha^editario  ad  hasredem  transeat. 

Hereditaments  are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal. 
Corporeal  consist  of  such  as  affect  the  senses ;  such  as  may  be 
seen  and  handled  by  the  body :  incorporeal  are  not  the  object 
of  sensation,  can  neither  be  seen  or  handled,  are  creatures  of 
the  mind,  and  exist  only  in  contemplation. 

Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  substantial  and 
permanent  objects,  all  which  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
general  denomination  of  land  only.  For  land,  says  Coke,  com- 
prehendeth  in  its  legal  signification  any  ground,  soil,  or  earth 
whatsoever,  as  arable  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  moors,  waters, 
marshes,  furzes,  and  heath.  1  Inst.  4.  It  legally  includes  also 
all  castles,  houses,  and  other  buildings ;  for  they  consL«t,  saith 
he,  of  two  things;  land,  which  is  the  foundation,  and  the 
structure  thereupon :  so  that  if  I  convey  the  land  or  ground,  the 
structure  or  building  passeth  therewith.  It  is  observable  that 
f9aier  is  here  mentioned  as  a  snecies  of  land,  which  may  seem 


a  kind  of  solecism ;  but  such  is  the  language  of  the  law :  and 
therefore  one  cannot  bring  an  action  to  recover  possession  of  a 
pool,  or  other  piece  of  water,  by  the  name  of  water  only; 
either  by  calculating  its  capacity,  as  for  so  many  cubical  yards; 
or  by  superficial  measure,  for  twenty  acres  of  water,  or  by 
general  description,  as  for  a  pond,  a  water-course,  or  rivulet ; 
but  he  must  bring  his  action  for  the  land  that  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  must  call  it  twenty  acres  of  land  covered  with 
water.  Brownl.  142.  For  water  is  a  moveable  wandering 
thing,  and  must  of  necessity  continue  common  by  the  law  of 
nature :  so  that  there  can  only  be  a  temporary,  transient,  usu* 
fructuary  property  therein :  wherefore,  if  a  body  of  water  runs 
out  of  A.'s  pond  into  B.'s,  A.  has  no  right  to  reclaim  it.  But  the 
land,  which  that  water  covers,  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immove- 
able ;  and  therefore  in  this  there  may  be  a  certain  substantial 
property,  of  which  the  law  will  take  notice,  and  not  of  the  other. 
Land  hath  also,  in  its  legal  signification^  an  indefinite 
extent,  upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  Cujus  est  solum,  ejus 
est  usque  ad  caelum  is  the  maxim  of  the  law ;  upwards,  there- 
fore, no  man  may  erect  any  building,  or  the  like,  to  overhang 
another's  land :  and  downwards,  whatever  is  in  a  direct  line, 
between  the  surface  of  any  land  and  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  surface ;  as  is  every  day's  expe- 
rience in  the  mining  countries.  So  that  the  word  land  in- 
cludes not  only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every  thing  under  or 
over  it.  And  therefore  if  a  man  grants  all  his  lands,  he  grants 
thereby  all  his  mines  of  metal  and  other  fossils,  his  woods, 
his  waters,  and  his  houses,  as  well  as  his  fields  and  meadows. 
Not  but  the  particular  names  of  the  things  are  equally  suffi- 
cient to  pass  them,  except  in  the  instance  of  water ;  by  a  grant 
of  which  nothing  passes  but  a  right  of  fishing.  Co,  Lit.  4. 
But  the  capital  distinction  is  this ;  that  by  the  name  of  a  castle, 
messuages,  toft,  croft,  or  the  like,  nothing  else  will  pass,  except 
what  falls  with  the  utmost  propriety  under  the  term  made  use 
of;  but  by  the  nature  of  land,  which  is  nomen  generaUsdmum, 
every  thing  terrestrial  will  pass.  1  Inst,  4,  5,  6.  By  the 
name  of  a  castle,  one  or  more  manors  may  be  conveyed ;  and 
d  converso  by  the  name  of  a  manor,  a  castle  may  pass.  1  Inst.  5 : 
2  Inst.  31.    See  2  Comm.  17   19- 

An  incorporeal  hereditament  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a  thing 
corporate  (whether  real  or  personal),  or  concerning,  or  an- 
nexed to,  or  exercisable  within  the  same.  Co,  Lit.  I9,  20.  It 
is  not  the  thing  corporate  itself,  but  something  collateral 
thereto ;  as  a  rent  issuing  out  of  lands,  &c  or  an  office  be- 
longing to  jewels,  &c  Or,  according  to  logicians,  corporeal 
hereditaments  are  the  substance  which  may  be  always  seen, 
always  handled;  incorporeal  hereditaments  are  but  a  sort  of 
accidents,  which  inhere  in,  and  are  supported  by,  that  sub- 
stance ;  and  may  belong  or  not  belong  to  it,  without  any  visible 
alteration  therein.  Their  existence  is  merely  in  idea,  and 
abstract  contemplation,  though  their  effects  and  profits,  which 
are  totally  distinct,  may  be  frequently  objects  of  our  bodily 
senses.  2  Comm,  20.  These  incorporeal  hereditaments  are 
stated  in  the  Commentaries  to  be  principally  of  ten  sorts ; 
Advowsons,  Tithes,  Commons,  Ways,  Offices,  Dignities,  Fran^ 
chises,  Corodies,  or  Pensions,  Annuities,  and  Rents.  As  to  all 
which  see  those  several  tits,  in  this  Diet. 

HEREDITARY  RIGHT  TO  THE  CROWN.  Sec  tit, 
Kins^. 

rtEREDITARY  REVENUE  OF  THE  KING.  Sec  tit. 
King. 

HEREFARE,  Saxon."]  Prqfectio  miUtaris  et  expeditio. 
See  Subsidy.     A  military  expedition,  a  going  to  warfare. 

HERECjELD,  Saxon.^  Pecunia  seu  trtbutum  alendo  ear- 
ercitui  coUatum.']  A  tribute  or  tax  levied  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  army.  Heregeld,  or  herezeld,  is  also  sometimes  synony- 
mous with  Ileriot, 

HERELLUS.  A  sort  of  little  fish,  perhaps  minnoWs,  or 
rather  gudgeons.     Cowell,  edit,  1-727. 

HEREMITORIUM.  A  solitary  place  of  retirement  for 
hermits.     Mon,  AngL  torn,  3,  p,  18. 


HERESr. 


HERENACH.    An  archdeacon.     Cornell,  edit.  1727. 
HEREMONES,  or  HERETEAMS.     FoUowers  of  an 
army.     Lamb  Leges  Ifue,  cap.  1 5.    In  exerciiu  pradaiorum, 
Ac,  from  here,  exerciius,  and  team,  sequela. 

HERESLITA,  or  HERESSA,  or  HERESSIZ.     A  hired 
addier,  that  departs  without  licence ;  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Mere,  exerdtus,  and  sUten,  to  depart^  according  to  Co.  4  Inst, 
f.  128. 

HERESY,  hceresis.']  Among  Protestants,  is  said  to  be  a 
false  opinion  repugnant  to  some  point  of  doctrine  clearly  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  and  either  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Christian  faith,  or  at  least  of  most  high  importance.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  2.  §  1. 

Anciently,  under  the  general  name  of  heresy,  there  have 
been  comprehended  three  sorts  of  crimes;  1.  Apostacy,  when 
a  Christian  apostatises  to  Paganism.  2.  Witchcraft.  8.  For* 
mat  Heresy,  which  seems  to  be  an  apostacy  from  the  established 
religion;  for  which,  and  the  several  ways  of  determining, 
punishing,  and  the  difference  between  the  civil  and  imperial 
uiws,  popish  canons,  and  the  laws  of  England,  concerning 
heresy,  see  a  full  account  in  1  Hal.  Hisl.  P.  C.  3HS.  410. 

It  seems  difficult  precisely  to  determine  what  error  shall 
amount  to  heresy,  and  what  not ;  but  the  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  which 
erected  the  High  Commission  Court,  having  restrained  it  from 
adjudging  any  points  to  be  heretical  but  such  as  are  so  deter- 
mined either  by  Scripture,  or  by  one  of  the  first  four  general 
councils,  or  by  some  other  council,  by  express  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  by  parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  Convocation; 
these  rules  are  at  present  generally  thought  the  best  directions 
eonceming  this  matter.     2^  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  2.  §  2. 

By  the  common  law  one  convicted  of  heresy,  and  refusing 
to  abjure  it,  or  falline  into  it  again  after  he  abjured  it,  mifht 
be  burnt,  by  force  of  the  writ  de  haretico  comburendo,  which 
issued  out  of  Chancery  upon  a  certificate  of  such  conviction ; 
but  he  forfeited  neither  lands  nor  goods,  because  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were  only  pro  salute  animce.  F.  N.  B. 
Z6g :  S  Inst.  43 :  Doctor  and  Student,  lib.  2.  c.  29 :  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  2.  §  10. 

This  writ  de  hasrelico  comburendo  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itself.  However,  it  appears 
frtmi  thence,  that  the  conviction  of  heresy  by  the  common  law 
was  not  in  any  petty  ecclesiastical  court,  but  before  the  arch- 
bishop himself  in  a  provincial  synod ;  and  that  the  delinquent 
was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as  he  should  please  with 
him ;  so  that  the  crown  had  a  control  over  the  spiritual 
power,  and  might  pardon  the  convict  by  issuing  no  process 
against  him ;  the  writ  de  hceretico  comburendo  being  not  a  writ 
of  course,  but  issuing  only  by  the  special  direction  of  the  king 
in  counciL  F.  N.  B.269:  1  HaL  P.  C.  395. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  world  b^an  to  be  open,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  (though  under  the  opprobrious  name  of  Lol- 
]axdj)  took  root  in  this  kingdom,  the  clergy,  taking  advantage 
from  the  king*s  dubious  title  to  demand  an  increase  of  their 
own  power,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  (stat.  2  H.  4.  c.  15.) 
which  sharpened  the  edge  of  persecution  to  its  utmost  keenness. 
For  by  that  statute  the  diocesan  alone,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  synod,  miffht  convict  of  heretical  tenets ;  and  unless 
the  convict  abnured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he 
relapsed,  the  sheriff*  was  bound  ex  officio,  if  required  by  the 
bishop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  flames,  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  crown.  By  stat.  2  H.  5.  c.  7* 
LoUardy  was  also  made  a  temporal  offence  and  indictable 
in  the  king's  courts;  which  did  not  thereby  gain  an  ex- 
clusive, but  only  a  concurrent,  jurisdiction  with  the  bishop's 
consistory. 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  religion  began  to 
advance,  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  somewhat  mode- 
rated ;  for  though  what  heresy  is  was  not  then  precisely  de- 
fined, yet  we  are  told  in  some  points  what  it  is  not.  The 
slat.  25  H.  8.  c.  1 4.  declaring,  that  offences  against  the  see  of 
roL.  I. 


Rome  are  not  heresy ;  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  restrained 
from  proceeding  in  any  case  from  mere  suspicion ;    that   is, 
unless  the  party  be  accused  by  two  credible  witness^,  or  an 
indictment  for  heresy  be  first  previously  found  in  the  king's 
courts  of  common  law.     And  yet  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 
not  then  abated,  but  only  diverted  into  a  lay  channel ;  for  in 
six  years  afterwards,  by  stat.  31  H.  8.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of 
the  Six  Articles  was  made,  which  established  the  six  most  con- 
tested points  of  Popery: — transubstantiation,  communion  in  one 
kind^  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic  vows,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,   and  auricular  confession;   which  pdnts  were 
"  determined  and  resolved  by  the  most  godly  study,  pain,  and 
travail  of  his  Majesty :  for  which  his  most  humble  and  obedient 
subjects,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  in 
parliament  assembled,  did  not  only  render  and  give  unto  his 
highness  their  most  high  and  hearty  thanks,"  but  did  also 
enact  and  declare  all  oppugners  of  the  first  to  be  heretics,  and 
to  be  burnt  with  fire ;  and  of  the  five  last  to  be  felons,  and  to 
suffer  death.     The  same  statute  established  a  new  and  mixed 
jurisdiction  of  clergy  and  laity,  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
heretics;  the  reigning  prince  being  then  equally  intent  on 
destroying  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  esta* 
blishing  all  other  Romish  corruptions  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  perplex  this  detail  with  the  va- 
rious repeals  and  revivals  of  the  sanguinary  laws  in  the  two 
succeeding  reigns ;  we  may  therefore  proceed  directly  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  reformadon  was  finally 
established.     By  stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  all  former  statutes  relating 
to  heresy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  the  jurisdiction  of  heresy 
as  it  stood  at  common  law ;  via.  as  to  the  infliction  of  common 
censures  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  case  of  burning  the 
heretic,  in  the  provincial   synod  only.     5  Rep.  23 :  1 2  Rep, 
56.  92.     Sir  Matthew  Hale,  indeed,  is  of  a  different  opinion> 
and  holds  that  such  power  resides  in  the  diocesan  also,  though 
he  agrees  that  in  either  case  the  writ  de  hasretico  comburendo 
was  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but  grantable  or  other- 
wise at  the  king's  discretion.     1  Hal.  P.  C.  405.     But  the 
principal  point  now  gained  was,  that  by  this  statute  a  boundary 
is  for  the  first  time  set  to  what  shall  be  accounted  heresy; 
nothing  for  the  future  being  so  to  be  determined,  but  only  such 
tenets  which  have  been  heretofore  so  declared:    1.  By  the 
words  of  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  2.  By  the  first  four  genend 
councils,  or  such  others  as  have  only  used  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  or,  3.  Which  shall  be  hereafter  so  declared  by 
the  parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation. 
Thus  was  heresy  reduced  to  a  greater  certainty  than  before ; 
though  it  might  not  have  been  the  worse  to  have  defined  it  in 
terms  still  more  precise  and  particular;  as  a  man  continued 
still  liable  to  be  burnt  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  understand 
to  be  heresy,  till  the  ecclesiastical  judge  so  interpreted  the 
words  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

For  the  writ  de  hasretico  comburendo  remained  still  in  force, 
and  there  are  instances  of  its  being  put  in  execution  upon  two 
Anabaptists  in  the  seventeenth  of  Elizabeth,  and  two  Arians 
in  the  ninth  of  James  I.  But  it  was  totally  abolished,  and 
heresy  again  subjected  only  to  ecclesiastical  correction  pro 
salute  aninue  by  virtue  of  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  9;  for  in  one  and 
the  same  reign  oui  lands  were  delivered  from  the  slavery  of 
military  tenures ;  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  imprisonment  by 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  our  minds  from  the  tyranny  of 
superstitious  bigotry,  by  demolishing  this  last  badge  of  perse- 
cution in  the  English  law.     4  Comm.  46.  49. 

The  following  determinations  will  further  explain  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  proceedings  in  heresy ;  and  those  relative 
to  the  temporal  courts  seem  to  be  yet  undisputed  law,  as  far  as 
they  are  now  applicable. 

By  the  common  law  with  us,  the  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
or  provincial  synod,  might,  and  frequently  did,  proceed  to  the 
sentencing  of  heretics,  and,  when  convicted,  left  them  to  the 
secular  power,  whereupon  the  writ  of  hasretico  comburendo 
might  issue.  Bro.  tit.  Heresy :  2  RoL  Ab.  226. 
4n 
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ft  is  also  agreed,  that  every  bishop  may  convict  persons  of 
heresy  within  his  own  diocese,  and  proceed  by  church  censures 
against  those  who  shall  be  convicted ;  but  it  is  said  that  no 
spiritual  judge  who  is  not  a  bishop  hath  this  power ;  and  it 
hath  been  questioned,  whether  a  conviction  before  the  ordinary 
were  a  sufficient  foundation  whereon  to  ground  the  writ  de 
hceretico  camburendo,  as  it  is  agreed  that  a  conviction  before 
the  Convocation  was.  F.  N.  B,  26'9 :  12  Co.  56.  57  :  3  Inst 
40 :  Gibs.  Codex,  401 :  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  2.  §  4 :  State  Trials^ 
vol,  2.  275. 

It  seems  agreed  that,  regularly,  the  temporal  courts  have 
no  conusance  of  heresy,  either  to  determine  what  it  is,  or  to 
punish  the  heretic  as  such,  but  only  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace ;  that,  therefore,  if  a  man  be  proceeded  against 
as  an  heretic  in  the  spiritual  court,  pro  salnle  animas,  and 
think  himself  aggrieved,  his  proper  remedy  is  to  bring  his 
appeal  to  a  higher  ecclesiastical  court,  and  not  to  move  for  a 
prohibition  from  a  temporal  one.  27  H.  8.  14.  6. :  5  Co.  58: 
Hob.  236. 

Yet  a  temporal  judge  may  incidentally  take  knowledge 
whether  a  tenet  be  heretical  or  not ;  as  where  one  was  com- 
mitted by  force  of  stat.  2  H.  4.  c.  15.  for  saying,  that  he  was 
not  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  pay  tithes  to  the  curate; 
another  for  saying,  that  though  he  was  excommunicate^  before 
men,  he  was  not  so  before  God :  the  temporal  courts,  on  an 
habeas  corpus  in  the  first  case,  and  in  an  action  of  false  im- 
prisonment in  the  other,  adjudged  neither  of  the  points  to  be 
heresy  within  that  statute,  for  the  king's  courts  will  examine 
all  things  which  are  ordained  by  statute.  3  Inst.  42  :  1  RoL 
Rep.  110:  ^  Bulst.SOO. 

In  auare  impedit,  if  the  bishop  plead  that  he  refused  the 
clerk  for  heresy,  it  seems  that  he  must  set  forth  the  particular 
point,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  heretical  to  the  court  wherein 
the  action  is  brought.  5  Co.  58:  1  And,  I9I  :  3  Leon.  199* 
S  Lev.  3 1 4.     See  tit.  Quare  Impedil. 

HER  ETA  BLE.     See  Heritable. 

HERETIC,  hasreticus.  One  that  adheres  to,  and  is  con- 
victed of  heresy.     See  tit.  Heresy. 

HERETICO  COMBURENbO.     See  Heresy. 

HERETOCHE.  From  Sax.  here,  exercitus,  and  togen, 
ducere.^  The  general  of  an  army :  a  leader  or  commander 
of  military  forces.  LL.  Ed.  Conf.  c.  S5.  Ducange  says  the 
heretochii  were  the  barons  of  the  realm.  Leg.  H,  1.  Du 
Fresne.     See  tit.  Peer. 

HERETOCHIAS.  A  leader  or  commander  of  military 
forces.  See  at  large  the  name  and  office  in  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  c.  35.  De  Herefochiis. 

HERETUM.  A  court  or  yard;  perhaps  an  orchard. 
Hist.  Dunelm. 

HEREZELD.     See  Hergeld,  Heriot. 

HERGRIPA.  Pulling  by  the  hair;  from  the  Sax.  hcer, 
capillus,  &nd  gfypan,  capere.     Leg.  H.  I.  c.  94. 

HERIGALDS.    A  sort  of  garment.     CowelL 

HERIOT. 

Hbriotum,  Sax.  heregeat;  beUicus  apparatus,  from  here, 
txercitus,  an  army,  and  geal,  fusus,  efftisus.'^  Signified  ori- 
ginally a  tribute  given  to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  for  his  better 
preparation  for  war.  By  the  laws  of  Canutus,  at  the  death  of 
the  great  men  of  this  realm,  so  many  horses  and  arms  were  to 
be  paid  as  they  were  in  their  respective  life- times  obliged  to 
keep  for  the  king's  service.  Spelm,  Sir  Edward  Coke  makes 
heriot,  or  heregat,  (from  hems,  lord,)  the  lord's  beast :  and  it 
is  now  taken  for  the  best  beast,  whether  it  be  horse,  ox,  or 
cow,  that  the  tenant  dies  possessed  of,  due  and  payable  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor :  and  in  some  manors,  the  best  goods,  piece 
of  plate,  &c.     Kitch.  133. 

There  is  this  difference  between  heriot  and  relief;  heriot 
has  been  generally  a  personal,  and  relief  always  a  predial 
•ervice. 


Moreover  the  heriot  was  paid  on  the  determination  on  the 
tenancy — the  relief  on  the  accession  of  the  heir.  Co.  Copyh. 
§  25.  Tr.  S3.  4 :  FUzh.  HarrioU,  pL  6. 

It  appears,  not  only  from  Spelman*s  conjectures,  but  like- 
wise from  the  laws  themselves  of  King  Canutus,  that  the 
Danes  were  the  first  inventors  of  heriots,  and  that  it  was  a 
political  institution  of  theirs,  whereby  the  Danish  tenants 
were  to  hold  by  military  service,  and  their  arms  and  horses 
at  their  deaths  to  revert  to  the  public ;  by  that  means  putting 
the  whole  strength  and  defence  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands ;  committing  only  the  affairs  of  agriculture,  and  the  im* 
provement  of  the  nation,  to  the  English,  diough  they  thereby 
enjoyed  greater  freedom  and  immunities  in  their  tenures  than 
the  Danish  tenants.     Spehn.  287* 

Upon  the  plan  of  the  Danish  establishment  did  WilHam 
the  Conqueror  fashion  his  laws  of  reliefs,  when  he  ascertained 
the  precise  relief  to  be  taken  of  every  tenant  in  chivalry; 
and,  contrary  to  the  feodal  custom,  and  the  usage  of  his  own 
duchy  of  Normandy,  required  arms  and  implements  of  war  to 
be  paid  instead  of  money.  LL.  GuiL  Conq.  c.  22,  23, 24. 
See  this  Diet.  tits.  Relief;   Tenure,  II.  5. 

The  Danish  compulsive  heriots,  being  thus  transmuted  into 
reliefs,  underwent  the  same  several  vicissitudes  as  the  feodal 
tenures,  and  in  socage  estates  do  frequently  remain  to  this  day, 
in  the  shape  of  a  double  rent,  payable  at  the  death  of  the 
tenant :  the  heriots  which  now  continue  among  us,  and  pre- 
serve that  name,  seeming  rather  to  be  of  Saxon  parentage,  and 
at  first  to  have  been  merely  discretionary.  Lambard,  Peramb. 
of  Kent,  492. 

As  to  the  several  kinds  of  heriots,  some  are  due  by  custom, 
same  by  tenure,  and  some  by  reservation  on  deeds  executed 
within  time  of  memory.  Those  due  by  custom  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  arose  by  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  lord 
and  tenant,  in  consideration  of  some  benefit  or  advuitage 
accruing  to  the  tenant :  and  for  which  an  heriot,  as  the  b^ 
beast,  best  piece  of  household  furniture,  &c.  became  due  and 
belonged  to  the  lord,  either  on  the  death  or  alienation  of  the 
tenant,  and  which  the  lord  may  seize  either  within  the  manor 
or  without,  at  his  election.  Dyer,  199*  b. :  Bro.  tit.  Heriot,  2,  3. 

Heriots  are  therefore  now  to  be  considered  as  usually  divided 
into  two  sorts — ^heriot  service  and  heriot  custom.  The  former, 
being  such  as  are  due  upon  a  special  reservation  in  a  grant  or 
lease  of  lands,  therefore  amount  to  little  more  than  a  mere 
rent.  2  Saund.  I66.  The  latter  arise  upon  no  special  reserva* 
tion  whatsoever,  but  depend  merely  upon  immemorial  usage 
and  custom.  Co.  Cop.  §  24.  The  latter,  of  which  we  are 
here  principally  to  speak,  are  defined  to  be  ''  a  customary  tri* 
bute  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on 
the  decease  of  the  owner  of  the  land.'*     2  Comm.  c.  28. 

These  are  now  for  the  most  part  confined  to  copyhold 
tenures,  and  are  due  by  custom  only,  which  is  the  life  of  all 
estates  by  copy,  and  perhaps  is  the  only  instance  where  custmn 
has  favoured  the  lord.  For  this  payment  was  originally  a 
voluntary  donation  or  gratuitous  legacy  of  the  tenant;  per- 
haps in  acknowledgment  of  his  having  been  raised  a  degree 
above  villeinage,  when  all  his  goods  and  chattels  were  quite  at 
the  mercy  of  the  lord:  and  custom,  which  has  on  the  one 
hand  confirmed  the  tenant's  interest,  in  exclusion  of  the  lord's 
will,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  established  this  discretional 
piece  of  gratitude  into  a  permanent  duty.  An  heriot  may 
also  appertain  to  free  land  that  is  held  by  service  and  suit  of 
court ;  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  a  copyhold  enfranchised, 
whereupon  the  heriot  is  still  due  by  custom.  Bracton  speaks 
of  heriots  as  frequently  due  on  the  death  of  both  species  of 
tenants,  which  he  observes,  ma^JU  degratiS  quam  dejure;  in 
which  Fleta  and  Brtlton  agree :  thereby  plunly  intimating  the 
original  of  this  custom  to  have  been  merely  vcduntary,  as  a 
legacy  from  the  tenant,  though  now  the  immemorial  usage 
has  established  it  as  of  right  in  the  lord.  Bract.  L  2.  c.  96. 
§  9:  Fleta,  l.S.clHi  Brtlton,  e.  6'9. 

And  it  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  a 
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(eitKer  by  custom  or  service^  may  be  claimed,  wbether  such 
tenant  be  a  tenant  in  fee ;  Bro.  Har.  5 ;  for  life;  Ibid.  Kiich, 
\3S.  a :  2  Sound.  165 :  3  Salk.  181 ;  for  yean ;  Kitch.  ISS.a; 
%  Sound.  165  ;  or  at  will ;  2  BuUi.  I96. 

Where  a  copyhold  tenement  holden  by  heriot  custom  becomes 
fhe  jHK^ierty  of  several  as  tenants  in  common,  the  lord  is 
entiUed  to  a  heriot  from  each  of  them :  but  if  the  several  por- 
tions are  re-united  in  one  person,  one  heriot  only  is  payable. 
GB.fC. «. 

This  heriot  is,  as  has  been  said,  sometimes  the  best  live 
beast,  or  overinm,  which  the  tenant  dies  possessed  of,  which  is 
particularly  denominated  the  villein's  relief,  in  the  Spth  law  of 
Kinc  William  the  Conqueror;  sometimes  the  best  inanimate 
good,  under  which  a  jewel  or  piece  of  plate  may  be  included : 
but  it  is  always  a  personal  chattel,  which  immecQately,  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant  who  was  the  owner  of  it  being  ascer- 
tained, by  the  option  of  the  lord  becomes  vested  in  him  as  his 
property;  and  is  no  charge  upon  the  lands,  but  merely  on  the 
goods  and  chattels.  Hob.  60.  The  tenant  must  be  the  owner 
of  it,  or  else  it  cannot  be  due ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  death  of 
a  feme-covert,  no  heriot  can  be  taken ;  for  she  can  have  no 
ownership  in  things  personal.     Keilw.  84 :  4  Leon,  ^S^. 

li  the  best  beast  or  good  be  due  to  the  lord  on  the  death  or 
alienation  of  his  tenant,  the  property  in  it  becomes  vested  in 
the  lord  immediately  on  such  death  or  alienation,  whether  the 
heriot  be  a  heriot-custom  or  a  heriot- service.  Bro.  pL  2: 
Plow.  96.  And,  consequently,  he  may  seize  it  wherever  it 
may  be  found,  or  bring  trover  (1  Show.  81.),  or  detinue,  {Bro. 
Hot.  pi.  9:  Kiich.  133.  h.  135.  b :  Co.  Copyh.  §  31.)  against 
the  person  elmgning  or  detaining  it ;  and  if  it  be  reserved  on 
a  grant  or  lease,  he  may  have  an  action  of  debt  or  covenant. 
2  Sound.  167. 

If  the  tenant  at  the  time  of  death  or  alienation  have  no 
beast,  the  lord  must  of  necessity  lose  his  heriot ;  Kielw.  84.  b. : 
Carter,  86:  4  Leon.  289-  pt*  377 :  2  Conm.  424;  and  there- 
fore if  the  tenant  parted  with  his  property  in  his  beasts  before 
his  death  or  alienation,  he  prevented  the  lord's  claim.  This 
was  frequently  done  in  order  to  defraud  the  lord  of  hb  rights 
previous  to  the  13  EHz.  c.  5.  against  fraudulent  deeds,  gifls, 
alienations,  &c,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  gifts  intend^  to 
d^:aud  lords,  &c.  of  their  heriots,  mortuaries,  or  reliefs,  shall 
be  void  against  the  parties  injured  by  the  gifts. 

In  some  places  there  is  a  customary  composition  in  money, 
as  lOi.  or  20#.  in  lieu  of  a  heriot,  by  which  the  lord  and  tenant 
are  both  bound,  if  it  be  an  indisputable  ancient  custom ;  but 
a  new  composition  of  this  sort  will  not  bind  the  representatives 
of  either  party ;  for  that  amounts  to  the  creation  of  a  new  cus- 
tom, which  is  now  impossible.  Co.  Cop.  §  31.  See  2  Comm. 
422. 4.  c.  28 :  2  Watkins  on  Copyholds,  c.  6 :  and  this  Diet 
tit.  Copyhold. 

The  following  extracts  will  further  elucidate  this  subject. 
— Heriot-servioe  is  payable  on  the  d^th  of  tenant  in  fee- 
simple  ;  and  heriot  custom  upon  the  death  of  tenant  for  life. 
Co.  LM.  185. 

As,  however,  a  heriot-service  is  due  by  reservation,  it  may 
be  reserved  on  the  grant  of  a  less  estate  than  fee-simple. 
2  Sound.  165.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  distinction  may 
be  made  thus :  if  the  heriot  be  claimed  after  the  death  of  a 
tenant  for  life  or  years,  who  was  in  by  the  grant  of  the  lord, 
the  lord  might  show  the  deed  by  which  it  was  reserved,  or 
otherwise  prove  the  express  reservation ;  but  if  the  grant  of 
the  lands  was  so  distant  that  the  deed  of  creation  cannot  be 
shown,  nor  the  precise  term  of  reservation  be  otherwise  proved, 
the  lord  might  prescribe ;  for  it  is  not,  by  the  terms,  due  by 
custom,  as  it  is  only  claimed  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  of  par- 
ticular lands,  and  not  on  the  death  generally  of  the  tenants  of 
the  manor.  And  as  the  grant  must  of  necessity  have  been  in 
fee,  the  heriot  shall  be  considered  as  due  only  on  the  death  of 
such  tenant  in  fee.     Wolk.  Cop.  ii.  c.  6. 

If  an  heriot  is  reserved  upon  a  lease,  it  is  heriot-service,  and 
incident  to  the  reversion.    Lulw,  1366,  7*    For  a  heriot  goes 


with  the  reversion,  as  well  as  rent ;  and  the  grantee  of  the 
reversion  shall  have  it.     2  Sound.  I66. 

If  the  lord  purchase  part  of  the  tenancy,  heriot-service  is 
extinguished ;  but  it  is  not  so  of  heriot-custom.     8  Rep.  105. 

Although  a  heriot  reserved  upon  a  lease  is  called  a 
heriot-  service ;  yet  it  is  not  like  the  case  where  a  man  holds 
land  by  the  service  of  pa3ring  a  heriot,  &c.  because  where  a 
heriot  is  reserved  on  lease,  the  proper  remedy  is  either  a  dis* 
tress,  or  action  of  covenant  grounded  on  the  contract ;  for  the 
lessor  cannot  seize,  as  the  lord  of  a  manor  may  do,  the  beast  of 
his  tenant  who  holds  of  him  by  heriot-service.  Keilw.  82.  84. 
See  not/. 

There  may  be  a  covenant  in  leases  for  lives,  Sic  to  render 
the  best  beast,  or  so  much  money  for  an  heriot,  at  the  election 
of  the  lessor ;  in  which  case  the  lessor  must  give  notice  which 
he  will  accept,  before  action  may  be  brought  for  it,  or  a  distress 
taken,  &c     2  LilL  Abr.  19. 

When  a  heriot  is  to  be  paid  by  a  certain  life-holder  of  his 
own  goods,  an  assignee  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  heriot:  his 
goods  not  being  the  goods  of  such  life.  Cro.  Cor.  313: 
2  Nets.  932. 

It  hath  been  solemnly  adjudged,  that  for  a  heriot-service, 
or  for  a  heriot  reserved  by  way  of  tenure,  the  lord  may  either 
seize  or  distrain ;  for  when  the  tenant  agrees  that  the  lord 
shall  on  his  death  have  the  best  beast.  Sec.,  the  lord  hath  his 
election  which  beast  he  will  take,  and  by  seizing  thereof  reduces 
that  to  his  possession,  whereia  he  had  a  property  at  the  death 
of  the  tenant,  without  the  concurring  act  of  any  other  person  ; 
and  it  is  not  like  the  case  where  the  lessor  reserves  20s.  or  a 
robe  ;  for  there  the  lessee  has  his  election  which  he  will  pay, 
and  being  to  do  the  first  act  the  lord  cannot  seize,  but  must 
distrain.     Plow.  96.  adjudged,  Cro.  Eliz.  589- 

For  heriot-service,  the  lord  may  distrain  any  beast  belong- 
ing to  the  tenant  on  the  land :  also  it  has  been  held,  that  the 
lord  may  distrain  any  man's  beasts  which  are  upon  the  land, 
and  retain  them  until  the  heriot  is  satisfied.  Co.  Lit.  185: 
Lit.  Rep.  83  :  Cro.  Car.  260. 

So  it  hath  been  ruled,  that  for  a  heriot  custom  or  service 
the  lord  may  seize  as  well  in  the  manor  as  out ;  but  if  he  disr 
train  it  roust  be  in  the  manor.  See  1  Salk.  356:  1  Show.  81. 
S.  P.:  8  Mod.  231.  But  it  is  now  stated  as  positive  law, 
that  for  heriot  custom,  which  Coke  says,  Co,  Cop.  §  25.  lies 
only  in  prender,  and  not  in  render,  the  lord  may  seize  the 
identical  thing  itself,  but  cannot  distrain  any  other  chattel  for 
it.  Cro.  Eliz.  590:  Cro.  Car.  260:  3  Comm.  15.  c  1.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  following  authorities. 

For  heriot  custom,  the  lord  is  to  seize,  not  distrain  ;  and  he 
may  seize  the  best  beast,  &c,  though  out  of  the  manor,  or  in 
the  king's  highway,  because  he  claims  it  as  his  proper  goods, 
by  the  death  of  the  tenant,  which  he  may  seize  in  any  plcu:e 
where  he  finds  it.  Kiich.  267 :  2  Inst.  132 :  2  Nels.  Abr.  931 : 
Plowd.  96:  Keilw.  82.  84:  1  Salk.  356:  Bro.  tit.  He- 
riot, 2,  3. 

And  it  is  said,  that  this  liberty  must  be  understood  to  be 
annexed  to  ancient  tenures,  on  which  the  lords  had  many 
privileges,  and  not  to  be  extended  to  those  which  are  created 
within  time  of  memory,  upon  particular  reservations.  See 
1  Show.  81 :  3  Mod.  231. 

HERISCHILD.  Military  service,  or  knight's  fee;  from 
the  Sax.  here,  an  army,  and  scyld,  scutum.     Cowell. 

HERISCINDIUM.  A  division  of  household  goods;  non 
toties  fieri  placet  herescindia  mecum,  t.  e.  I  am  not  pleased  so 
often  to  divide  my  goods.    Blount. 

HERISLIT.  Ikying  down  of  arms ;  from  the  Sax.  here, 
exercitus,  and  slitan,  scissura.    Blount.     See  Spelm. 

HERISTALL.  A  castle ;  from  the  Sax.  here,  an  army, 
and  stall,  staiio.     Blount,  Spelm. 

HERITABLE  (and  Motbable)  RIGHTS.    The  natural 

division  of  things  is  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  moveable 

and  immoveable ;  the  first  including  things  corporeal  and  the 

objects  of  touch,  the  latter  things  inooiporeal^  as  rights  of  pro- 
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perty,  succession^  Sic.  In  the  Scotch  law  these  distinctions 
are  lost  in  those  of  hcritahle  and  moveable,  drawn  more  from 
the  rights  of  the  heir  and  executor,  than  from  the  nature  of 
the  things  themselves ;  in  this  view  all  rights  to  land  or  what- 
ever is  connected  with  land,  as  mills,  fishings,  tithes,  &c  are 
heritable.  And  whatever  moves  itself  or  can  be  moved,  and 
is  not  united  to  land,  is  moveable.  These  general  rules  are 
subject  to  exception  and  modification.  The  distinction,  in  the 
law  of  England,  is  between  real  and  personal  property ;  real 
property  answering  nearly  to  the  heritable  rights  in  Scotland, 
and  personal  property  to  the  moveable  rights. 

HERITABLE  BOND.  A  bond  in  Scotland  for  money, 
joined  with  a  conveyance  of  land  or  heritage,  to  be  held  by  the 
creditor  in  security  for  the  debt.     See  Mortgage, 

HERITABLE  JURISDICTIONS.  Grants  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  heretofore  bestowed  on  great  families  in  Scotland, 
with  a  view  to  the  more  easy  administration  of  justice.  These, 
with  other  powers  possessed  by  landed  proprietors,  were  abo- 
lished by  the  effect  of  the  20  G.  2.  c.  50;  and  see  20  G.  2.  c.  43. 
and  Dalrymple  on  Feuds,  292. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  hermaphrodUusr}^  A  person  that 
is  both  man  and  woman.  Lit.  Diet  It  is  said  that  as  her- 
raaphpodites  partake  of  both  sexes,  they  may  give  or  grant 
lands,  or  inherit  as  heirs  to  any,  and  shall  take  according  to 
the  prevailing  sex.  Co.  Lk,  2.  7.  See  tits.  Descent,  Grant, 
Heirs,  S^c. 

HERMER,  among  the  Saxons  was  a  great  lord  ;  from  the 
Sax.  hera,  i.  e.  major,  and  mcere,  dominus. 

HER'MINUS,  mvs  ponticus.^  A  mouse,  of  whose  skins  we 
have  ermine.     See  Fur. 

HERMITAGE,  hermitagium.']  The  habitation  of  a  her- 
mit, a  solitaiv  place.     Mon.  Angl.  2  par.JbL  339.  ft- 

HERMITORIUM.  The  chapel  or  place  of  prayer,  be- 
lon^ng  to  a  hermitage.     CowelL 

HERNESCUS.     A  heron.     CoweU. 

HERNESSUM.  Taekk  or  furniture  of  a  ship.  PI  Pari 
22  Ed.  1.  It  is  also  called  hernasium,  from  the  Teuton,  har^ 
nas,  English  harness,  and  signified  any  scnrt  of  furniture  of  a 
house,  implements  of  trade,  or  rigging  of  a  ship.     CoweU. 

HEROUDES,  heralds.     Knighton,  p.  2571. 

HERRINGS.  None  shall  buy  and  sell  herrings  at  sea, 
before  the  fishermen  come  into  the  haven,  and  the  cable  of  the 
ship  be  drawn  to  the  land.  31  Ed.  3.  stat.  Q.  The  vessels  for 
herrings  are  to  be  marked  with  the  quantity,  and  place  where 
packed;  and  packets  are  to  be  appointed  and  sworn  in  all 
fishing  ports,  &c.  under  the  penalty  of  100/.  15  Car.  2.  c.  Id. 
For  the  acts  regulating  the  herring  fisheries,  see  tits.  Fish, 
Navigation  Acts. 

HERRING  SILVER.  Seems  to  be  a  compontion  in 
money,  for  the  custom  of  paying  such  a  number  of  herrings, 
for  the  provision  of  a  religious  house.  Plac.  Trin.  T.  18  Ed.  1. 

HERSHIP.  The  illegally  driving  off"  cattle  from  the 
grounds  of  the  proprietor.     Scotch  Diet. 

HESIA,  an  easement.     Chart.  Antiq. 

HESTA,  er  HESTHA.  A  corruption  of  the  Latin  hecta.^ 
A  little  loaf  of  bread.  Domesdmf,  CoweU,  edit.  1727<^  See 
Rusca.     Q,uery  ^  a  capon. 

HESTCORN.  Perhaps  vowed  or  devoted  com.  See  Mon. 
AnvL  totn.  2.  p.  367. 

HEUVELBORGH,  from  the  Sax.  healf,  k  e.  dhnidium^  and 
horgh,   debitor  vel  Jidejussor.'\     A  surety  for  debt,  quia  qui 
Jidejuhet,  debitorem  se  auodammodo  constituit.     Dh  Fresne. 

HEXAM,  or  HEXHAM  t  and  HEXAMSHIRE.  An- 
ciently Hagustald;  was  a  county  of  itself,  and  IScewise  a 
bishopric,  endowed  with  sreat  privileges  :  but  by  the  14  Eliz. 
o.  13.  it  is  enacted,  that  the  franchise  of  Hexham  and  Hex- 
hamshire  shall  be  within  and  accounted  part  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  saving  to  the  bailiffs  return  of  writs,  &€» 
HEYBOTE.     See  Haybote. 

HEYLOED.  Seems  to  signify  a  customary  load  or  burden 
laid  upon  the  inferior  tenants  lor  mending  or  repairing  the  heys 
or  hedge\    CoweiL 


HEYMECTUS.  A  net  for  catching  conies;  a  bay-net. 
Placit.  temp.  Ed.  3.     CowelL 

HIBERNAGIUM.     See  Ibemagium. 

HID  AGE,  hidagium."]  An  extraordinair  tax  formerly 
payable  to  the  king  for  every  hide  of  land.  Bract,  lib.  2.  c.  6. 
This  taxation  was  levied,  not  only  in  money,  but  provision  of 
armour,  &c.  And  when  the  Danes  landed  at  Sandwich,  in 
the  year  994,  King  Ethelred  taxed  all  his  Iscnds  by  hides,  so 
that  every  310  hides  found  one  ship  furnished;  and  every  8 
hides  found  one  jack  and  one  saddle,  to  arm  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  &c.  Sometimes  the  word  hidage  was  used  for 
the  being  quit  of  that  tax ;  which  was  also  called  hidegild, 
and  interpreted  from  the  Saxon,  a  price  or  ransom  paid  to 
save  one's  skin  or  bide  from  beating.  Sax.  Diet.  See  tit. 
Tajces. 

HIDEGILD.    SeeHidgild. 

HIDES.     See  Leather  and  Skins. 

HIDE  AND  GAIN,  did  ancientlysignify  arable  land.  Coke 
Lit.  85.  b.  For  of  old,  to  gain  the  land  was  as  much  as  to  till 
it.     See  Gainage. 

HIDELANDS,  Sax.  hydelandes7\  Terrct  ad  hydam  sen 
tectum  pertinentes, 

HIDE  OF  Land,  Sax.  hyide  lands,  from  hyden,  tegereP^    A 
ploughland  (see  Plow^lantt),     In  an  old  manuscript  it  is  said 
to  be  120  acres.     Bede  calls  it  FamiUam,  and  says  it  is  as 
much  as  will  maintain  a  family ;  others  call  it  Mansum,  Jfo- 
nentem,  Casatam,  Carucatam,  Sullingham,  S^c.     Crompton,  in 
his  Jutisdict.  fol.  222.  says,  a  hide  of  land  contains  one  hun* 
dred  acres,    and   eight   hides  make   a  knight's   fee.     Henry 
Hunting.  Hist.  lib.  6.  fol.  206*.  b.     But  Sir  Edward  Coke- 
holds,  that  a  knight's  fee,  a  hide  or  plough  land,  a  yard  land, 
or  an  oxgang  of  land,  do  not  contain  any  certain  number  of 
acres.     Co,  Lit.  fol.   69.     The  distribution  of  England  by 
hides  of  land  is  very  ancient ;  for  there  is  mention  of  them  in 
the  laws  of  King  Ina,  c.  14.  Spdm.     And  see  Camd^  Brit. 

HI  DEL.  A  place  of  protection  or  sanctuary.  See  stal. 
I  H.7'C  6:  CoweU,  edit.  172?. 

HIDGILD,  HIDEGILD,  in  LL.  CanwH  R.  Sometimes 
written  Hinegild  and  Hudegeid."  From  the  Sax.  hide,  t.  e.  the 
skin ;  and  geld,  pretium.^]  The  price  by  which  a  villein  or 
servant  redeemed  his  skin  from  being  whipped  in  such  tres- 
passes as  anciently  incurred  that  eorponil  punishment..  CoweU.. 
See  Fleta,  lib.  1.  e.  4?.  §  20. 

HIERLOOM.     See  Heirloom. 

HIGH  TREASON.     See  Treasom. 

HIGHWAY.     See  tit.  Ways. 

HIGHWAY  ROBBERY.  By  the^  23  H.  8.  c.  1.  and 
other  subsequent  statutes,  a  robbery  in  or  near  the  king's  hjgh<> 
way  was  made  a  capital  offence  ;^  and  as  a  robbery  elsewhere 
was  not  subject  to  so  heavy  a  punishment,  it  was  material,  under 
those  statutes,  to  state  correctly  in  the  indictment,  whether 
the  offence  was  committed  in  or  near  a  highway;  while- 
many  points  of  much  nicety  arose  as  to  the  manner  of  such 
statement,  and  also  as  to  what  should  be  considered  a  highway^ 
robbery.  1  Hale,  585,  6 :  2  East,  P.  C.  784,  5.  But  by  the 
3  and  4i  W.  ^  M.  e.  9  all  robberies^  wherever  committed,  were^ 
made  punishable  with  death,  so  that  it  beeame  unnecessary  to 
state  the  place,  or  if  stated,  to  prove  it  as  laid.  The  last  men- 
tioned statute  is  now  repealed,  bnt  the  provisions  of  the  pre» 
sent  act  (7  and  8  G.  4.  e«  29.  §  6.)  are  quttegeneral,  making  no. 
distinction  of  place.     See  tit.  Robbery. 

HIGHWAYMEN.     See  tit.  Robbery. 

HIGLER.  A  name  frequently  mentioned  in  our  statutes^, 
for  a  person  who  carries  from  door  to  door,  and  sells  by  retail, 
small  articles  of  provisions,  &c  They  are  laid  under  varioua 
restraints- by  the  statute  laws.  See  tits.  GamCy  VI.,  Hawkers,. 
Holidays. 

Hlia  TESTIBUS.  [These  being  Witnesses.']  Words  an* 
ciently  added  in  deeds,  sifter  In  cufus  ret  tesimonimm  :-  whicb 
witnesses  were  first  caHed,  then  the  deed  read,  and  their  names 
entered  down :  but  this  clause  of  kits  testibus  in  the  deeds  of 
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•object!  has  been  disused  since  the  reign  of  Ring  Henrj  VIII. 
Co.  Lii.  6.     See  tit.  Deed.  • 

HINDENI  HOMINES.  From  the  Sax.  hindefie,  i.  e. 
Mcieias,']  A  society  of  men:  in  the  time  of  the  l^ons^ 
all  men  were  ranked  into  three  classes,  and  valued,  as  to  satis- 
fiiction  for  iniuries,  &c.  according  to  the  class  they  were  in ; 
the  highest  class  were  valued  at  twelve  hundred  shillings,  and 
were  called  iwelfkindmen ;  the  middle  class  valued  at  six 
hundred  shillings,  and  called  sexhindwen  ;  and  the  lowest  at 
ten  pounds,  or  two  hundred  shillings,  called  tfovhindmeti ;  their 
wiveswere  termed  hindcu.     Brompi.  Leg.  Alfred,  c  12. 30,  31. 

HINE,  Sax.^  Rather  perhaps  hind.  A  servant,  or  one 
of  the  family ;  but  is  properly  a  term  for  a  servant  in  bus* 
bandry,  and  he  that  oversees  the  rest  is  called  the  masterhine. 
12  R.  2.  c.  4. 

HINEFARE,  Sax.  hine,  a  servant,  and  fare,  a  going  or 
passage.]]  Signifies  the  loss  or  departure  of  a  servant  from  his 
master.     Domesday. 

HINEGELD.    See  Hidgild. 

HIRCISCUNDA,  The  division  of  an  inheritance  among 
heirs.     Sax. 

HIRD,  domestica  vel  inlrinseca  Jamilia.  Inter  Pla.  Trin. 
12  Ed.  2:  Ebor.^.MS. 

HI  REMAN.  A  subject;  from  the  Sax.  hiran,  i.  e.  o6e- 
dire,  to  obey ;  or  it  may  be  one  who  serves  in  the  kine's  hall, 
to  guard  him ;  from  hird,  aula,  and  man,  homo.  Du  Fresne : 
CoweL 

HIRING.  A  contract  by  which  a  qualified  property  may 
be  transferred  to  the  hiror.  Hiring  is  always  for  a  price, 
stipend,  or  recompence.  By  this  contract  the  possession  and  a 
transient  property  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time  or  use, 
on  condition  and  agreement  to  restore  the  goods,  &c.  so  hired, 
as  soon  as  the  time  is  expired  or  use  performed,  together  with 
the  price  or  stipend,  either  expressly  agreed  on  by  the  parties, 
or  left  to  be  implied  by  law,  according  to  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vice.   2  Comm.  454.    See  tits.  Bailment,  Poor  {^Settlement  of). 

HIRST,  or  HURST.    A  little  wood.    Domesday. 

HITH.    SeeHythe. 

HLAFORDSOCNA.  The  Lord's  protection:  from  the 
Sax.  hlaford,  daminus,  and  soon,  Uhertas.  Nee  dominus  homini 
Ubero  hlafordsocnam  prohibeat.    Leg.  Adelstan,  cap,  5. 

HLASOCNER.  The  benefit  of  the  law;  from  the  Sax. 
Uga,  lex,  and  soon,  Uhertas. 

HLOTH.  An  unlawful  company,  from  seven  to  thirty- 
five.  Qui  de  hlothyiim/  accusatus,  abneget  per  centum  viginli 
hidas,  vel  se  emendet ;  that  is,  he  who  is  accused  for  beine  at 
an  unlawful  rout,  let  him  purge  himself  toi  sacramentatUms 
quot  is  qui  120  hidas  cestimatur  ;  or,  let  him  dear  himself  by  a 
mulct,  which  is  called  hlothbota.     CowelL 

HLOTH  BOTE.  A  mulct  set  on  him  who  is  in  a  riot. 
From  the  Sax.  hloth,  turnm,  and  bote,  compensatio.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

HOASTMEN.  An  ancient  gild  or  fraternity  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, who  were  concerned  in  selling  and  shipping 
ooal.     They  are  mentioned  in  the  21  Jac.  1.  c  3.  §  12. 

HOBLERS,  or  HOBILERS,  hobellarii.'}  Were  H^ht 
horse*men ;  or  certain  tenants  bound  by  their  tenure  to  main- 
tain a  little  light  horsey  for  giving  notice  of  any  invasion  made 
by  enemies,  or  such  like  peril  towards  the  sea-stde :  of  which 
nention  is  made  in  stats.  18  Ed.  3.  c.7'  25  Ed.  3.  st.  5.  c.  8. 
See  Camd.  Britan.  They  were  to  he  ad  omnem  motum  Agiles, 
&C.  And  we  read,  Duravii  vocabnlum  usque  ad  astatem  H.  8. 
Gentzdarmes  and  hobelours.  Spelm. :  Pryn's  Animad.  on  4  Inst, 
f.  307 :  Hobeleris,  Rot.  Pari.  21  Ed.  3.  Sometimes  the  word 
gignifies  those  who  used  bows  and  arrows.  See  Thorn,  anno 
1364.     CowelL 

HOCCUS  SALTIS.  Seems  to  be  a  hake,  hole,  or  lesser 
pit  of  salt.     See  Domesday  (  Worcestershire). 

HOCKETTOR,  or  HOCQUETEUR.  An  old  French 
word- lor  a  knight  of  the  post,  a  decayed  man,  a  basket-carrier. 
3  Par.  Inst./.  375 1  Stal.  Ragman.     CowelL 


HOCK-TUESD  A  Y.MONDAY.  Was  a  duty  given  to  the 
landlord,  that  his  tenants  and  bondmen  might  solemnise  that 
day  on  which  the  English  mastered  the  Danes,  being  the 
second  Tuesday  after  Easter  week.     Cowell.     See  Hokeday. 

HOGA,  HOGIUM,  HOCH.  A  mountain  or  hiU,  from 
the  Germ,  hough,  alius;  or  from  the  Sax.  hou.     Du  Cange. 

HOGASTER,  hogastrum.~\  A  little  hog;  it  also  signifies 
a  young  sheep.     Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  79*     See  Hoggacius. 

HOGENHINE,  SaxJ    See  Third^night-Awn-^hind. 

HOGGACIUS,  HOGGASTER.  A  sheep  of  the  second 
year.  Regula  computi  domus  de  Farendon;  MS.  Cartular: 
Abbat,  Glaston.  MS.  In  many,  especially  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  sheep,  after  they  lose  the  name  of  lambs,  are 
called  hogs;  as  in  Kent,  ts^.     CowelL 

HOGGUS,  HOGIETUS.  A  hog  or  swine,  beyond  the 
growth  of  a  pig.     Chart.  Antiq. 

HOGS.  The  keeping  of  hogs  in  any  city  or  market-town 
is  indictable  as  a  public  nuisance.  Salk.  460.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  are  kept  in  such  inconvenient  parts  of  the 
city  or  town  that  they  cannot  but  greatly  incommode  the 
neighbourhood.     5  Bac.  Abr.  Nuisance. 

It  seems  the  keeping  hogs  in  any  neighbourhood  (if  they 
stink  much,  so  as  to  be  troublesome)  is  indictable.  See  tit. 
London,  Nuisance,  and  the  stat.  2  W.^M.  st.  2.  c.  8.  §  20. 

HOGSHEAD.  A  vessel  of  wine  or  oil,  &c,  containing  in 
measure  6*3  gallons ;  t.  e.  half  a  pipe,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a 
tun.     1  Bic.  3.  c.  13.  (repealed). 

HOKEDAY,  called  otherwise  Hock  Tuesday,  dies  Martis, 
quam  quindefiam  Pasche  vocantJ^  V/m  a  day  so  remarkable  in 
ancient  times,  that  rents  were  reserved  payable  thereon ;  and 
in  the  accounts  of  Magdalene  College  m  Oxford,  there  is  a 
yearly  allowance  pro  muUeribus  hockantibus  in  some  manors 
of  theirs  in  Hampshire,  where  the  men  hock  the  women  on 
Monday,  and  contra  on  Tuesday ;  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
on  that  day  the  women,  in  merriment,  stop  the  way  with  ropes, 
and  pull  passengers  to  them,  desiring  something  to  be  laid  out 
in  pious  uses.     See  Hock-Tuesday-Monday. 

HOLDES.  Bailiffs  of  a  town  or  dty,  from  the  Sax.  hold, 
i.  e.  summus  propositus.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  signi- 
fies a  general ;  for  hold  in  Saxon  doth  also  signify  summus  im^ 
peraior.    Leges  Alured.  de  Weregildis. 

HOLDmS.     The  Scotch  term  for  Tenures.     See  that  tit. 

HOLDING  OVER  A  TERM,  &c,  is  where  a  term  is 
expired,  and  premises  are  held  by  the  tenant  or  person  in  pos- 
session, afterwards,  against  the  will  of  the  landlord,  or  person 
claiming  the  estate  and  possession. 

By  4  G.  2.  c.  28.  in  case  any  tenant  for  years,  Stc,  or  other 
person  claiming  under  or  by  collusion  with  such  tenant,  sh&41 
wilfully  hold  over  after  the  determination  of  such  term,  and 
demand  made  in  writing  for  recovering  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises, he  shall  pay  for  the  time  he  continues  at  the  rate  of 
double  the  yearly  value. 

And  by  11  G.  2.  c.  19>  §  18.  where  tenants  give  notice  to 
quit,  and  do  not  deliver  up  possession  at  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  notice,  they  are  liable  to  double  rent.  See  further  tits. 
Distress,  Ejectment,  Lease,  Rent. 

HOLM.  Sax.  hulmus,  insula  amnica.^  An  isle  or  fenny 
ground,  according  to  Bede;  or  a  river  island.  And  where 
any  place  is  callea  by  that  name,  or  this  syllable  is  joined  with 
any  other  in  the  names  of  }daces,  it  signifies  a  place  surrounded 
with  water;  as  the  Flatholmes  and  Stepholroes  in  the  Severn 
near  Bristc^ ;  but  if  the  situation  of  the  place  is  not  near  the 
water,  it  may  then  signify  a  hilly  place ;  holm  in  Saxon  being 
also  a  hill  or  cliff.  Cum  duobus  holmis  in  campis  de  Wedone. 
Mon.  Angh  tont.^.p.  262. 

HOL&jRAPH  DEED.  A  deed  written  entirely  by  the 
grantor's  own  hand;  which,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with 
whtcb  the  forgery  of  such  a  document  can  be  accomplished,  is 
held  by. the  Scotch  law  valid  without  witnesses.  Belfs  Scotch 
Law  Diet.    See  also  tit.  Will. 

HOLT,.  Sax.^    A  wood:  wherefore  the  names  of  towns 
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beginning  or  ending  with  holt,  as  BuckhoU,  &c.>  denote  that 
fonnerly  there  was  great  plentv  of  wood  at  those  places. 

HOLY-DAYS  and  FASTING-DAYS.  See  stat.  West.  1. 
3  Ed.  1.  c.  51.  as  to  holding  assiaes  in  Lent,  and  this  Diet, 
tit.  Justices  of  Assize, 

Fairs  and  markets  not  to  be  kept  on  Sundays  and  principal 
festivals,  except  four  Sundays  in  Autumn.  27  H,  6.  c.  5. 
Shoe-makers  in  London  not  to  sell  or  fit  on  their  goods  on 
Sundays,  &c  4  Erf.  4.  c.  7 :  1  Jac.  1.  c.  22.  §  29-  (obsolete.) 
Penalty  for  not  resorting  to  church  on  Sundays  and  holy-days. 
J  £/i2.  c.  2.  §  14. 

By  the  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  3.  certain  holidays  were  appointed, 
generally  called  red  letter  days. 

State  holidays  are  either  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  or 
founded  on  ancient  usage.  The  former  are,  the  5  th  of  Nov. 
to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  3  Jac.  1.  c.  1. — The  29th 
of  May,  to  be  an  anniversary  thanksgiving.  12  Car,  2.  c.  14. 
— The  30th  of  Jan.  to  be  kept  as  an  anniversary  day  of  humi- 
liation. 12  Car,  2.  c.  30.  §  1. — The  2nd  of  September  to  be 
annually  kept  as  a  fast  in  London.     19  Car,  2.  c,  3.  §  28. 

The  latter  are  the  birth-day,  accession,  proclamation,  and 
coronation  of  the  reigning  monarch  i  and  the  birth-day  of  his 
consort,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Besides  these,  fast  or  thanksgiving  days  are  occasionally 
appointed  by  his  Majesty's  proclamation. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  15.  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  payable  on  the  day  preceding 
Good  Fr^y  and  Christmas-day,  need  not  be  given  until  the 
day  after  such  Good  Friday,  &c. ;  and  when  Christmas-day 
falls  on  a  Monday,  such  notice  of  bills,  &c.,  payable  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  need  not  be  given  until  the  Tuesday. 

§  2.  Bills,  &c.  becoming  due  on  fast  or  thanksgiving  days, 
appointed  by  his  Majesty's  proclamation,  are  payable  the  day 
preceding;  and  notice  of  dishonor  of  such  bills,  and  also  q£ 
bills  becoming  due  on  such  preceding  day,  need  not  be  given 
until  the  day  after  such  fast  or  thanksgiving  days ;  and  when 
these  happen  on  a  Monday,  notice  of  bills,  &c.  due  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  need  not  be  given  until  the  Tuesday. 

§  3.  Good  Friday  and  Christmas-day,  and  such  fast  or 
thankgiving  days,  are,  as  regards  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  to  be 
considered  as  Sundays. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c,  53.  §  l6.  no  holidays  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  offices  of  Excise,  except  Christmas-day  and  Good  Friday, 
days  appointed  by  his  Majesty's  proclamation  for  a  general 
fast  or  thanksgiving,  the  anniversary  of  Charles  the  Second's 
restoration,  the  birth-day  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  likewise 
such  days  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  lord  high  treasurer,  or 
three  or  more  of  the  Treasury  commissioners. 

By  the  3  and  4  ^.  4.  c.  51.  the  holidays  to  be  kept  by  the 
Customs  are  Christmas-day,  Good- Friday,  general  fast  and 
thanksgiving  days,  their  Majesties'  birthdays,  and  such  holidays 
as  are  kept  by  the  Dock  Companies. 

The  29th  of  May  f  King  Charles  II. 's  restoration)  is  not  a 
holiday  in  any  of  the  law  offices :  and  no  officer  can  take  an 
extraordinary  fee  for  business  done  on  that  day.  The  only 
allowed  holidays  are  Candlemas  or  the  Purification ;  the 
Ascension,  or  Holy  Thursday ;  and  St.  John  Baptist.  7  T,  R» 
3S6. 

By  the  3  and  4  W,  4.  c,  42.  §  43.  none  of  the  days  men- 
tioned in  the  5  and  6  Ed,  6.  shall  be  kept  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  or  in  the  offices  belonging  thereto,  except  Sun- 
days, the  day  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter-week. 

See  further  tit.  Swtday, 

HOMAGE,  komagium,2  Is  a  French  word  derived  from 
home,  because,  when  the  tenant  does  his  service  to  the  lord, 
he  says,  /  become  yawr  man,     Co,  Lit.  64. 

The  12  Car,  2.  c.  24.  which  was  made  to  free  the  subject 
from  the  burthen  of  knight's  service,  and  the  oppressive  con- 
sequences of  tenures  in  capite,  amongst  other  provisions 
wholly  discharges  all  tenures  from  the  incident  of  homage ; 


not  because  homage  itself  was  any  grierance,  but  becansej 
though  not  wholly,  yet  it  was  more  properly  an  incident  to 
knight's  service,  which  that  statute  abolished.  Bol,  while 
homage  continued,  it  was  far  from  being  a  mere  ceremony ; 
for  the  performance  of  it,  where  due,  materially  concerned 
both  lord  and  tenant  in  point  of  interest  and  advantage.  See 
1  Inst,  67.  b,  in  n,  at  length,  as  also  65.  a.  67*  a,  68.  a,  in  the 
notes ;  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Tenures, 

Notwithstanding  the  law  on  this  subject  is  thus  become 
obsolete,  the  curious  reader  may  not  be  displeased  with  the  fol- 
lowing short  extracts  relative  thereto. 

In  the  original  grants  of  lands  and  tenements  by  way  of  fee, 
the  lord  did  not  only  oblige  his  tenants  to  certain  services,  but 
also  took  a  submission  with  promise  and  oath,  to  be  true  to 
him  as  their  lord  and  benefactor ;  and  this  submisaon,  which 
is  the  most  honourable,  being  from  a  freehdid  tenant,  is  called 
homage.  17  Ed.  2.  st,  2.  The  lord  of  the  fee,  for  which 
homage  is  due,  takes  homage  of  every  tenant,  as  he  comes  to 
the  land  or  fee :  but  women  perform  not  homage  but  by  their 
husbands,  as  homage  especially  relates  to  service  in  war ;  and 
a  corporation  cannot  do  homage,  which  is  personal,  and  they 
cannot  appear  but  by  attorney ;  also  a  bishop  or  religious  man 
may  not  do  homage,  only  fealty ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury does  homaee  on  his  knees  to  our  kinss  at  their  corona- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  the  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man  did  homace 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby  ;  though  Fulbeo  reconciles  this,  when  he 
says  that  a  religious  man  may  do  homage,  but  may  not  say  to 
his  lord,  Eeo  devenio  homo  tester,  I  become  your  man,  because 
he  has  professed  himself  to  be  GotTs  man,  but  he  may  say,  / 
do  unto  you  homage,  and  to  you  shall  be  fmthfvl  and  loyaL 
Britton,  cap,  68. 

Homage,  say  the  ancient  authors,  is  either  by  ligeance ;  by 
reason  of  tenure ;  or  homase  ancestreL 

Homage  by  ligeance  is  inherent  and  inseparable  to  every 
subject.  See  tits.  Allegiance,  Oaths,  Homage  by  tenure  is  m 
service  made  by  tenants  to  their  lords  acoordine  to  their  estate  ; 
and  homage  ancestrel,  is  where  a  man  and  his  ancestors  have 
time  out  of  mind  held  their  land  of  the  lord  by  homage ;  and 
such  service  draws  to  it  warranty  from  the  lord,  and  acquittal 
of  all  other  services  to  other  lords,  &c.  Bract,  lib,  3:  F,N,  B. 
269:  LM.  sect,  85.  But,  accordinff  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
there  must  be  a  double  prescription  for  homage  ancestrel,  both 
in  the  blood  of  the  lord  and  of  the  tenant ;  so  that  the  same 
tenant  and  his  ancestors,  whose  heir  he  is,  is  to  hold  the  same 
land  of  the  same  lord  and  his  ancestors,  whose  heir  the  lord  is, 
time  out  of  memory,  by  homage,  &&,  and  therefore  there  waa 
but  little  land  holden  by  himiage  ancestreL  Co,  Lit.  100,  b. 
Though  in  the  manor  of  Witney  in  Herefordshire,  there  was 
one  West  who  held  lands  by  this  tenure.     Diet, 

Homage  tenure  is  incident  to  a  freehold,  and  none  shall  do 
or  receive  homage  but  such  as  have  estates  in  fee-simple,  or 
fee-tail,  in  their  own  right,  or  right  of  another.  Kilck.  131. 
For  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  he  who  hath  an  estate  but 
for  term  of  life,  shall  neither  do  homage  nor  take  homage* 
Lit,  §  90. 

Seisin  of  homage  is  seisin  of  fealty,  and  inferior  services,  &c. 
And  the  lord  only  shall  take  homage,  and  not  the  steward, 
whose  power  extends  but  to  fealty.    4  Bep,  8. 

When  a  tenant  made  his  homage  to  the  lord,  he  was  to  be 
ungirt,  and  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  lord  was  to  sit,  and 
he  should  kneel,  and  hold  his  hands  together  between  his  lord's 
hands,  and  say  ;  /  become  your  man  from  this  day  forward,  for 
lif^*f(^  member,  and  for  worldly  honour,  and  unto  you  shaU  be 
true  and  faithful,  and  bear  you  faith  for  the  lands  that  I  hold 
of  you,  saving  the  faith  that  I  owe  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
liing:  and  the  lord,  so  sitting,  should  kiss  the  tenant,  &c. 
17  Ed,  3 :  Lit,^  85.     See  2  Comm,  53.  c,  4. 

When  sovereign  princes  did  homage  to  each  other  foit  landa 
held  under  their  respective  sovereignties,  a  distinction  was 
always  made  between  simple  homage,  which  was  only  an  ac- 
knowledgment  of  tenure  (7  Rep,  7*)>  and  liege  homage,  which 
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iaduded  ieslty,  and  the  services  consequent  upon  it.  Thus 
when  Edward  III.  in  1S29,  did  homage  to  Philip  VI.  of 
France,  for  his  ducal  dominions  on  that  continent,  it  was 
warmly  disputed  of  what  species  the  homage  was  to  be, 
whether  liege  or  simple  homage.  1  Camm,  367.  c,  10.  See 
tit  Fealii^. 

HoBfAOB  Jury.  A  jury  in  a  court  baron,  consisting  of 
tenants  that  do  homage  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  and  these  by 
the  feudists  are  called  pares  curia: :  they  inquire  and  make  pre- 
sentment of  defaults  and  deaths  of  tenants,  admittances,  and 
surrenders,  in  the  lord's  court,  &c  KUch.  See  tit.  Court 
Saroti, 

HOMAGER.  One  that  does  or  is  bound  to  do  homage  to 
another. 

HOMAGIO  RESPECTUANDO,  respecting  of  homage. 
Was  a  writ  to  the  escheator,  commanding  him  to  deliver  seisin 
of  lands  to  the  heir  of  the  king's  tenant,  notwithstanding  his 
homage  not  done.  F.  N.  B.  269.  And  the  heir  at  full  age 
was  to  do  homage  to  the  kin^,  or  agree  with  him  for  respiting 
the  same.     New  Nat.  Br.  5bS. 

HOxMAGlUM  REDDERE,  to  renounce  homage,  when 
the  vassal  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  disowning  and  defying 
his  lord ;  for  which,  there  was  a  set  form  and  method  pre- 
scribed by  the  feudal  laws.  Bracton,  lib.  2.  cap.  35.  $  35. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Richardus  Hostoldnesis  de 
Bella  Standard,  p.  321.  And  of  Mat*  Paris,  sub  anno  1188 : 
Cornell,  edit.  1727. 

HOMESOKEN,  HOMSOKEN,  or  HAMSOKEN,  and 
HAMSOCA,  from  the  Sax.  ham,  i.  e.  domus  habitatio;  and 
socne,  lihertas^  immunitas.']^  The  privilege  or  freedom  which 
every  man  hath  in  his  house ;  and  he  who  invades  that  free- 
dom is  properly  said  Jacere  homesoken.  This  we  take  to  be 
what  we  now  call  burglary,  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
because  it  is  not  only  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace,  but  a  breach 
of  that  liberty  which  a  man  hath  in  his  house,  which  should  be 
his  castle,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  invaded.  See  Brac- 
ton, Ub.  3.  tract.  2.  c.  23 :  Du  Cange :  LL.  Canuti,  cap.  39 : 
Rastal :  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Burglary. 

It  is  also  taken  for  an  impunity  to  those  who  commit  this 
crime.     W.  Thorn,  p.  2030. 

In  the  Scotch  law  haimsucken  is  defined  to  be  the  crime  of 
bearing  or  assaulting  a  person  in  his  own  house,  and  was  an- 
ciently punishable  by  death.  Belts  Scotch  Lam  Diet.  See 
4  Comm.  ^9,3. 

HOMESTALL.     A  mansion-house.     See  Frutnstol, 

HOMICIDE. 

HoM iGiDiuii.l  The  killing  of  any  human  creature.  This 
is  of  three  kinds ;  justifiable,  excusable,  and  felonious.  The 
first  has  no  share  of  guilt  at  all ;  the  second  very  little ;  but 
the  third  is  the  hijshest  crime  against  the  law  of  nature  that  a 
man  is  capable  of  committing;  4  Comm.  c.  14;  from  whence 
the  plan  of  this  title,  and  much  of  the  subsequent  matter  is 
extracted. 

Offences  against  the  life  of  a  man  come  under  the  general 
name  of  homicide,  which  in  our  law  signifies  the  killing 
of  a  man  by  a  man.  1  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  26.  §  2 :  Bracton, 
lib.  3.  c.  4. 

I.  Of  Justifiable  Homicide.    I.  Bi/  unavoidable  Necessity; 
under  Command  of  the  Law.    2.  By  Permission  of 
Law ;  in  Advancement  of  Public  Justice.      3.   jSy 
Permission  of  Law;  for  the  Prevention  of  Crimes. 
1 1.  Of  Excusable  Homicide  per  Infortunium,    or  Misad- 
venture: Se  Defendendo.     1.   Wherein  these  are  diS' 
tinct.    2.  Wherein  they  agree. 
III.  Of  Felonious  Homicide.      1.  Self-Murder;  or  where 
the  Offender  is  Felo  de  se.    2.  Manslaughter.    3. 
Murder,    4.  Petit  Treason  {now  abolished).     5.  Of 
Attempts  to  Murder, 
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I.  1.  JusTiFiABLB  HoMiciDB  may  be  owing  to  some  un- 
avoidable necessity,  without  any  will,  intention,  or  desire,  and 
without  any  inadvertence  or  negligence  in  the  party  killing, 
and  therefore  without  any  shadow  of  blame ;  it  is  either  of  a 
public  or  private  nature. 

That  of  a  public  nature  is  such  as  is  occasioned  by  the  due 
execution  or  advancement  of  public  justice.  That  of  a  private 
nature  is  such  as  happens  in  the  just  defence  of  a  man's  person, 
house,  or  goods.  1  Hawk.  P.  C  c,  28.  §  3.  The  first  of  these 
may  happen  by  virtue  of  such  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
execution  of  public  justice,  to  put  a  malefactor  to  death,  who 
has  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  verdict  of  his  country. 
This  is  an  act  of  necessity,  and  even  of  civil  duty,  and  there- 
fore not  only  justifiable,  but  commendable,  where  the  law 
requires  it.  But  the  law  must  require  it,  otherwise  it  is  not 
justifiable :  therefore,  wantonly,  to  kill  the  greatest  of  male- 
factors, a  felon,  or  a  traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  delibe- 
rately, uncompelled,  and  extra-judicially,  is  murder.  1  Hal. 
P.  C.  497 :  Bract,  fol.  120. 

There  must  be  no  malice  coloured  under  pretence  of  neces- 
sity ;  for  wherever  a  person,  who  kills  another,  acts  in  truth 
upon  malice,  and  takes  occasion,  from  the  appearance  of  neces- 
sity, to  execute  his  revense,  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  28.  §2:2  Rol.  Rep.  120,  121 :  Kelynge,  28 :  Bract. 
Ub.  3.  cap.  4. 

Further,  if  judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  judge  not 
authorized  by  lawful  commission,  and  execution  is  done  accord- 
ingly, the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28. 
§4:1  Hal.  P.  C.  497.  And  upon  this  account.  Sir  Mat^ 
thew  Hale  himself,  though  he  accepted  the  place  of  a  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  under  Cromwell's  government  (since  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  the  disputes  of  civil  property  in  the  worst 
of  times),  yet  declined  to  sit  on  the  crown  side  at  the  assizes, 
and  try  prisoners  ;  having  very  strong  objections  to  the 
legality  of  the  usurper's  commission;  a  distinction  perhaps 
rather  too  refined,  since  the  punishment  c^  crimes  is  at  least 
as  necessary  to  society  as  maintaining  the  boundaries  of 
property. 

The  judgment,  by  virtue  whereof  any  person  is  put  to 
death,  must  be  given  by  one  who  has  juri^iction  in  the  cause ; 
for  otherwise  both  judge  and  officer  mav  be  guilty  of  felony. 

I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28 :  Dalt.  c.  98 :  10  Co.  76 :  22  Ed.  4.  33.  a: 
H.  P,  C.  35.  And  therefore,  if  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
give  a  judgment  on  an  appeal  of  death  (while  that  proceeding 
was  in  force),  or  justices  of  peace  on  an  indictment  for  treason, 
and  award  execution,  which  is  executed,  both  the  judge  who 
^ves,  and  the  officers  who  execute  the  sentence,  are  guilty  of 
felony ;  because  the  courts  having  no  more  jurisdiction  over 
these  crimes  than  mere  private  persons,  their  proceedings 
thereon  are  merely  void,  and  without  foundation.  But  if  the 
justices  of  peace,  on  an  indictment  for  trespass,  arraign  a  man 
of  felony,  and  condemn  him,  and  he  be  executed,  the  justices 
only  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  not  the  officers  who  execute 
their  sentence;  for  the  justices  had  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
offence,  and  their  proceedings  were  irregular  and  erroneous 
only,  but  not  void.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  23.  §  5,  6.  and  the 
authorities  there  cited. 

Also  such  judgment,  when  legal,  must  be  executed  by  the 
proper  officer,  or  his  appointed  deputy;  for  no  one  else  is 
required  by  law  to  do  it;  which  requisition  it  is  that  justifies 
the  homicide.  If  another  person  does  it  of  his  own  head,  it  is 
held  to  be  murder,  even  though  it  be  the  judge  himself.  1  Hal. 
P.  C.  501 :  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28 :  Dali.  Jus.  c.  150.  It  was 
formerly  held,  that  any  one  might  as  lawfully  kill  a  person 
attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  as  a  wolf  or  other  wild  beast ; 
and  anciently  a  person  condemned  in  appeal  of  death,  was 
delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  them.     1  Inst.  128.  b. :  2  Ass.  pL  3:  S.  P.  C.  13.  a.: 

II  i/.  4.  12.  fl.:  Plowd.  Com.  306. b.:  3  Inst.  131.  But  at 
this  day  it  seems  agreed,  if  the  judge,  who  gives  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  d  fortiori  if  any  private  person  execute  the  same. 
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or  if  the  proper  officer  himself  do  it  without  lawful  command^ 
they  are  guilty  of  felony.  27  Ass,  41 :  Bro,  Appeal,  69 : 
1  HawL  P.  C.  c.  28.  §  8,  9. 

This  judgnaent  must  also  be  executed  servato  juris  ordine; 
it  must  pursue  the  sentence  of  the  court.  If  an  officer  be- 
heads one  who  is  adjudged  to  be  hanged,  or  vice  versa,  it  is 
murder;  for  he  is  mereJy  ministerial^  and  therefore  only  jus- 
tified when  he  acts  under  the  authority  and  compulsion  of  the 
law:  but  if  a  sheriff  changes  one  kind  of  death  to  another,  he 
then  acts  by  his  own  authority,  which  extends  not  to  the  com- 
mission of  homicide ;  and  besides,  this  licence  might  occasion  a 
very  gross  abuse  of  his  power.  Finch,  L.  31 :  3  Inst.  52 : 
1  Hat  P.  C  501.  The  king,  indeed,  may  remit  part  of  a 
sentence;  as  in  the  case  of  treason,  all  but  the  beheading; 
but  this  is  no  change,  no  introduction  of  a  new  punishment ; 
and  in  the  case  of  felony,  where  the  judgment  is  to  be  hanged, 
the  king  (it  hath  been  said)  cannot  legally  order  even  a  peer 
to  be  beheaded.  3  Inst,  52.  212.  See  Fast.  26? ;  where  it  is 
said  that  if  the  officer  varieth  from  the  judgment  of  his  own 
head,  and  without  warrant,  or  the  colour  of  authority,  he  is 
guilty  of  felony  at  least,  if  not  of  murder;  but  not  if  he  is 
authorized  by  custom  or  warrant  from  the  crown.  For  although 
the  king  cannot  by  his  prerogative  vary  the  execution,  so  as  to 
aggravate  the  punishment  beyond  the  intention  of  the  law, 
yet  it  doth  not  follow,  that  he  who  may  remit  part  of  the 
judgment,  or  wholly  pardon  the  offender,  cannot  mitigate  his 
punishment  with  regard  to  the  pain  or  infamy  of  it.  But  this 
doctrine  is  more  fuUy  considered  in  another  place.  See  tits. 
Execution  {Criminal),  Judgment  {Criminal),  Pardon, 

2.  Homicides  committed  for  the  advancement  of  public 
justice,  are: — ^Where  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  kills  a  person  that  assaults 
and  resists  him.  1  HaL  P.  C.  494 :  1  Hawk,  P.  C, :  1  Easfs 
Pr  C.  If  an  officer,  or  any  private  person,  attempts  to  take  a 
man  charged  with  felony,  and  is  resisted ;  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  take  him,  kills  him.  1  Hal,  P.  C  494 ;  1  East's  P.  C, 
c,  5,  §  74. 

So  if  a  person  having  actually  committed  felony  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  arrested,  but  stand  on  his  own  defence,  or 
fly,  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  apprehended  alive  by  those 
who  pursue,  whether  private  persons  or  public  officers,  with  or 
without  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate,  he  may  be  lawfully  slain 
by  them.  So,  if  even  an  innocent  person  be  indicted  of  a 
felony,  where  no  felony  was  committed,  yet  if  he  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  arrested  by  an  officer  who  has  a  warrant, 
he  may  be  lawfully  killed,  for  there  is  a  charge  against  him  on 
record,  to  which  he  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  answer.  1  Hawk, 
P.  C.  c.  28.  §  11,  12:  22  Ass,  55:  Bro,  Car,  87.  89: 
S.  P.  C.  13:  3  Inst.  221:  Dalt,  cap,  98:  H.  P,  C  S6: 
Crom.  30.  Where  a  sheriff,  &c.  attempting  to  make  a  lawful 
arrest  in  a  dvil  action,  or  to  retake  one  who  has  been  arrested 
and  made  his  escape,  is  resisted  by  the  party  and  unavoidably 
kUls  him  in  the  affray.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28.  §  17:  1  Rol, 
Rep,  1 89 :  H,  P.  C.  37 :  3  Inst.  56 :  Crom.  ^4.  a. :  Dalt. 
cap.  98.  And  in  such  case,  the  officer  is  not  bound  to  give 
ba!ck,  but  may  stand  his  ground,  and  attack  the  party.  1  Hawk, 
P.  C.  c.  28.  §  18:  H.  P.  C.  31  :  1  East's  P.  C.  c.  5,  §  74. 
But  no  private  person,  of  his  own  authority,  can  arrest  a  man 
for  a  civil  matter,  as  he  may  for  felony,  &c.  1  Hawk.  c.  28. 
J  19 :  Crom.  SO.  b.  Neither  can  the  sheriff  himself  lawfully 
kill  those  who  barely  fly  from  the  execution  of  any  civil  pro- 
cess. 1  Hawk.  c.  28.  §  20 :  H.  P,  C,  37 :  and  see  1  EasCs 
P,  C,  c.  5,    See  further  tit.  Arrest;  and  post.  III. 

In  case  of  a  riot,  or  rebellious  assembly,  the  officers  endea- 
vouring to  disperse  the  mob,  are  justifiable  in  killing  them, 
both  at  common  law  and  by  the  riot  act.  Stat,  I  G,  I,  c.  5: 
1  HaL  P.  C.  495 :  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  I6I. 

Also  where  the  prisoners  in  a  gaol,  or  going  to  gaol,  assault 
the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his  defence  kifis  any  of  them, 
it  is  justifiable,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  an  escape.     1  HaL 

p,  c,  490. 


And  in  all  these  cases  there  must  be  an  apparent  necessity  oa 
the  officer  s  side,  viz,  that  the  party  could  not  be  arrested  or 
apprehended,  the  riot  could  not  be  suppressed,  the  prisoners 
could  not  be  kept  in  hold,  unless  sudi  homicide  were  com- 
mitted: otherwise  without  such  absolute  necessity  it  is  not 
justifiable. 

If  the  champions  in  a  trial  by  battle,  killed  either  of  them 
the  other,  such  homicide  was  justifiable,  and  was  imputed  to 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  who  was  thereby  presumed  to 
have  decided  in  favour  of  the  truth.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  7]* 
See  tit.  Battle;  Wager  of  Battel;  now  abolished  by  stat. 
5^  G,  3,  c,  41. 

And  in  case  a  stranger  interposes  to  part  the  combatants  in 
an  affiray,  giving  notice  to  them  of  that  intention,  and  they 
assault  him ;  if  in  the  struggle  he  should  chance  to  kill,  this 
would  be  justifiable  homicide;  for  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
interpose  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  mischief.     Fost,  272. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  53,  §  40.  if  any  person  armed  with 
an  offensive  weapon  shall  assault  or  resist  any  officer  of  excise, 
&c.  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  such  officer^  &c.  may  oppose 
force  to  force ;  and  if  the  person  so  assaulting,  &c  shidl  be 
wounded  or  killed,  and  the  officer^  &,c.  be  prosecuted,  the  latter 
may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  statute  and  the 
special  matter  in  evidence.  And  justices  of  peace  are  directed 
to  admit  the  officer,  &c.  to  bail. 

And  by  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c,  53,  §  9*  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  ships  or  boats  liable  to  seumre  not  bringing  to  on 
being  chased,  may  be  fired  into  by  the  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy,  or  vessels  employed  in  the  preventive  service,  and  the 
officers  and  persons  aboard  are  thereby  indemnified  and  dis- 
charged from  any  indictment,  &c  for  so  doing. 

3.  Such  homicide  as  is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  any 
forcible  and  atrocious  crime,  is  justifiable  by  the  law  of  nature  ; 
and  also  by  the  law  of  England,  as  it  stood  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Bracton,  and  as  it  was  expressly  declared  by  stat.  24  H.  8. 
c.  5.  See  Bract,  fol.  1 55.  If  any  person  attempts  a  robbery 
or  murder  of  another,  or  attempts  to  break  open  a  house  in  the 
night  time  (which  extends  also  to  an  attempt  to  bum  it),  and 
shall  be  killed  in  such  an  attempt,  the  slayer  shall  be  acquitted 
and  discharged.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  488.  And  not  only  the  master 
of  a  house,  but  a  lodger  or  a  sojourner,  who  kills  an  assailant 
intending  to  commit  murder  or  robbery,  is  within  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  Cro.  Car.  544.  This  reaches  not  to  any 
crime  unaccompanied  with  force,  as  picking  of  pockets,  or  to 
the  breaking  open  of  any  house  in  the  day  time,  unless  it  car- 
ries with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery  also.    4  Comm.  e.  14. 

Justifiable  homicide  of  a  private  nature,  in  the  just  defence 
of  a  man's  person,  house,  or  goods,  may  happen  either  by  the 
killing  of  a  wrong-doer,  or  an  innocent  person.  And  first,  the 
killing  of  a  wrong-doer  in  the  making  of  such  defence,  may  be  jus- 
tified in  many  cases;  as  where  a  man  kills  one  who  assaults  him 
in  the  highway,  to  rob  or  murder  him ;  or  the  owner  of  a  house, 
or  any  of  his  servants  or  lodgers,  &c,  kill  one  who  attempts  to 
bum  it,  or  to  commit  therein  murder,  robbery,  or  other  felony  ; 
or  a  woman  kill  one  who  attempts  to  ravish  her ;  or  a  servant 
coming  suddenly,  and  finding  his  master  robbed  and  slain,  falls 
upon  the  murderer  immediately,  and  kills  him ;  for  he  does  it 
in  the  height  of  his  surprise,  and  under  just  apprehensions  of 
the  like  attempt  upon  himself;  but  in  other  circumstances  he 
could  not  have  justified  the  killing  of  such  an  one,  but  ought 
to  have  apprehended  him,  &c  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c,  28.  §  21 : 
24  H.  8.  cap.  5  :  Dalt.  cap.  9S. 

Neither  shall  a  man  in  any  case  justify  the  killing  another 
by  a  pretence  of  necessity,  unless  he  were  himself  wholly  with- 
out fault  in  bringing  that  necessity  upon  himself;  for  if  a 
man,  in  defence  of  an  injury  done  by  himself,  kill  any  penon 
whatsoever,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  least:  as  where 
divers  rioters  wrongfully  withhold  a  house  by  force,  and  kiU 
those  who  attack  it  from  without,  and  endeavour  to  bum  it. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28.  §  22:  Cftwi-  27.  6.:  H.  P.  C.  56. 
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ither  can  a  man  justify  the  killing  another  in  defence  of 

«  or  goods,  or  even  of  his  person,  from  a  bare  private 

and  therefore  he  that  kills  another,  who,  claiming  a 

house,  attempts  to  enter  it  by  force,  and  shoots  at  it, 

*'8  open  his  windows  in  order  to  arrest  him,  or  that 

king  his  hedges  after  he  is  forbidden,  is  guilty  of 

ind  he  who,  in  his  own  defence^  kills  another 

in  his  house  in  the  day-time,  and  plainly 

^  ^c  beat  him  only,  is  guilty  of  homicide  se 

^  he  forfeits  his  goods,  but  is  pardoned  of 

hat  a  private  person,  and  d  fortiori  an 

happens  unavoidably  to  lull  another 

himself  from  or  suppress  dangerous 

,  inasmuch  as  he  onlv  does  his  duty 

^awk.  P.  C.  c.  28.  §  23 :  H.  P.  C. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins,  a  per- 
xssaulted  by  another,  in  any 
inner  as  plainly  shows  an 
Hng  a  pistol,  or  pushing  at 
may  jusdfy  killing  such  an 
!ii  attempt^  to  rob  him.   1  Hawk, 
A .  Bendh,  4? :  1  And.  41 :  Crom,  27.  h. 
•  .>s  :  S.  P.  S.  15,  a.:  3  Inst.  57 :  Bacon, 33. 
.  C6,  vide  Cro.  Car.  338 :  March,  5. 
ac  case  of  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  who  stabbed  Mr. 
iiarley,  while  ntting  in  council,  and  was  wounded  danger- 
ously on  the  spot,  and  afterwards  died  of  such  wounds,  the 
parties  who  were  supposed  to  have  given  the    Marquis  the 
mortal  wound  were  discharged  from  all  prosecution  on  that 
acoDunt>  and  the  killing  was  declared  to  be  a  lawful  and 
necessary  action.    See  9  Ann.  c.  l6.  §  2. 

The  RcMnan  law  also  justifies  homicide,  when  committed  in 
defence  of  the  chastity  either  of  one's  self  or  relations.  The 
En^ish  law  also  justifies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts 
to  ravish  her.  Bac.  Elem.  34:  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38.  §  21. 
And  so  too,  the  husband  or  father  may  justify  killing  a  man 
who  attemps  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter ;  but  not  if  he 
takes  them  in  adultery  by  consent ;  for  the  one  is  forcible  and 
felonious,  but  not  the  other.  1  HaL  P.  C.  485,  486.  And 
there  seems  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  attempting  a  crime  of  a 
still  more  detestable  nature,  may  be  equally  resisted  by  the 
death  of  the  unnatural  aggressor.  For  the  one  uniform  prin- 
ciple that  runs  through  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  seems  to 
be  this ;  that  where  a  crime,  in  itself  capital,  is  endeavoured 
to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel  that  force  by  the 
deadi  of  the  party  attempting.     4  Comm.  c.  14. 

In  these  instances  of  justifiable  homicide,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  slayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatsoever,  not  even  in 
the  minutest  degree ;  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  totally  acquitted 
and  discharged,  with  commendation  rather  than  blame. 
I  Hawk.  P.  C. c.  28.  §  3 :  1  East,  P.  C.c. 5. 

II.  ExcusABLB  HoMiciDB. — 1.  Homicide  per  infortunium, 
or  misadventure,  is  where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any 
intention  of  hurt,  and  using  proper  precaution  to  prevent  dan- 
ger, unfortunately  kills  another :  as  where  a  man  is  at  work 
with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof  flies  ofi^  and  kills  a 
stander-by;  or  where  a  person,  qualified  to  keep  a  gun,  is 
shooting  at  a  mark,  and  undesignedly  kills  a  man  ;  for  the  act 
is  lawful,  and  the  effect  is  mer^y  accidental.  1  Hawk,  P.  C. 
c.  29:  1  East,  P.  C.c.  5:  Fost.  258. 

So  where  a  workman  throws  rubbish  from  a  house,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  work,  by  which  a  person  underneath  is 
kilkd,  this  is  homicide  by  misadventure  only,  if  it  were  done 
in  a  retired  place,  where  there  was  no  probability  of  persons 
passing  by,  and  none  had  been  seen  about  the  spot  before ;  or  if 
timelv  and  proper  warning  were  given  to  such  as  might  be 
below,     Fost.  263. 

So  where  a  person  is  moderately  correcting  his  child,  a 
master  his  apprentice  or  scholar,  or  an  officer  punishing  a  crimi- 
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nal  (as  by  whipping),  and  happens  to  occasion  his  death,  it  is 
only  misadventure;  for  the  act  of  correction  was  lawful: 
but  if  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  man- 
ner, the  instrument,  or  the  quantity  of  punishment,  and  death 
ensues,  it  is  manslaughter  at  least ;  and  in  some  cases  (accord- 
ing to  circumstances)  murder ;  for  the  act  of  immoderate  cor- 
rection is  unlawful.     1  Hal.  P.  C.  473,  474. 

A  tilt  or  a  tournament,  the  martial  diversion  of  our  ances- 
tors, was  however  an  unlawful  act;  and  so  are  boxing  and 
sword-pla3ring,  the  succeeding  amusements  of  their  posterity : 
and  therefore,  if  a  knight  in  the  former  case,  or  a  gladiator  in 
the  latter,  be  killed,  such  killing  is  felony  of  manslaughter. 
But  if  the  king  command  or  permit  such  diversion,  it  is  said 
only  to  be  misadventure :  for  then  the  act  is  lawful.  1  HaL 
P.  C.  473:  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29-  §  8.  Likewise  to  whip 
another's  horse,  whereby  he  runs  over  a  child  and  kiUs  him,  is 
held  to  be  accidental  death  in  the  rider,  for  he  has  done  nothing 
unlawful :  but  it  is  manslaughter  in  the  person  who  whipped 
him ;  for  the  act  was  a  trespass,  and  at  best  a  piece  of  idleness 
of  inevitable  dangerous  consequence.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29.  §  3. 

Where  one  lawfully  using  an  innocent  diversion,  as  shooting 
at  butts,  or  at  a  bird,  &c.  by  the  glancing  of  an  arrow,  or  such 
like  accident,  kills  another,  this  is  only  homicide  by  misadven- 
ture. Keiiw.  108:  Bro.  Cor.  148.  See  Kelynge,  41.  So 
where  a  person  happens  to  kill  another  in  playing  a  match  of 
foot-ball,  wrestling,  or  such  like  sports,  whidi  are  attended 
with  no  apparent  danger  of  life,  and  intended  only  for  the 
trial,  exercise,  and  improvement  of  the  strength,  courage,  and 
activity  of  the  parties.  Keilw.  108.  136:  Crom.  29.  a.: 
11  H.  7.  ^3.  a.:  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  29-  §§  6,  7,  8. 

In  general,  if  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  an  idle,  dan- 
gerous, and  unlawful  sport,  the  slayer  is  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter, and  not  misadventure  only,  for  these  are  unlawful  acts. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.29'§9'  1  HaL  P. C. 472 :  FoH.  26l.  Thus, 
if  a  man,  by  shooting  of  a  gun,  or  throwing  stones  in  a  city  or 
highway,  or  other  place  where  men  usually  resort,  by  throw- 
ing stones  at  another  wantonly,  in  play,  which  is  a  dangerous 
sport,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  good  intent ;  or 
by  doing  any  other  such  idle  action  as  cannot  but  endanger  the 
bodily  hurt  of  some  one  or  other ;  or  by  tilting  or  playing  at 
hand- sword  without  the  king's  command ;  or  by  parr3ring  with 
naked  swords,  covered  with  buttons  at  the  points,  or  with 
swords  in  the  scabbards,  or  such  like  rash  sports,  which  cannot 
be  used  without  the  manifest  hajrard  of  life,  he  is  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  29-  §  9 :  H.  P.  C.  31,  32.  58 : 
Hob.  134.    But  see  post,  III.  2. 

Mr.  Justice  Foster  includes  under  the  term  lawful  every 
act  not  unlawful  in  se,  although  it  may  be  malum  prohibitum. 
Fost.  259. 

But  the  distinction  between  malum  prohibitum  and  malum  in 
se  has  been  disallowed  in  modem  cases,  in  which  it  has  been 
held,  that  a  court  of  justice  is  bound  to  consider  every  act  to  be 
unlawful  which  the  law  has  prohibited  to  be  done.  3  B.Sp  A* 
183  :  2  B.^  P.  371. 

Where  the  defendant  came  to  town  in  a  chaise,  and  beforo 
he  got  out  of  it,  fired  his  pistols,  which  by  accident  killed  a 
woman.  King,  Ch.  J.  ruled  it  to  be  manslaughter.     Str.  481. 

Homicide,  in  self-defence,  or  se  defendendo,  upon  a  sudden 
affray,  is  also  excusable,  rather  than  justifiable,  by  the  Encrlish 
law.  This  species  of  self-defence  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  already  mentioned,  ante,  I.  3.,  as  calculated  to  hinder  the 
perpetration  of  a  capital  crime ;  which  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
excuse,  but  of  justification^  But  the  self-defence,  which  we 
aro  now  speaking  of,  is  that  whereby  a  man  may  protect  him- 
self from  an  assault  or  the  like,  in  the  course  of  a  sudden 
brawl  or  quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  assaults  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  expresses  by  the  words  chance-medley,  or  (as 
some  rather  choose  to  write  it)  chaud^medley ;  the  former  of 
which,  in  its  etjrmology,  signifies  a  casual  amaj,  the  latter  an 
affray  in  the  heat  of  bloocTor  passion,  both  of  ^em  of  pretty 
much  the  same  import ;  but  the  former  is  in  common  speech 
4o 
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too  often  erroneously  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by 
misadventure ;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  stat.  24  H.  8.  c.  5., 
and  our  ancient  books  (Staun.  P,  C.  l6.),  that  it  is  properly 
applied  to  such  killing  as  happens  in  self-defenoey  upon  a  sud- 
den rencounter.  3  Inst  55.  51 :  FosU  275,  276.  Tbis  right 
of  natural  defence  does  not  imply  a  right  of  attacking :  for 
instead  of  attacking  one  another  for  injuries  past  or  impending, 
men  need  only  have  recourse  to  the  proper  tribunals  of  justice : 
they  cannot  therefore  legaUy  exercise  this  right  of  preventive 
defence,  except  in  sudden  and  violent  cases,  when  certain  and 
immediate  suffering  would  be  the  consequence  of  waiting  for 
the  assistance  of  the  law.  Wherefore  to  excuse  homicide,  by 
the  plea  of  self-defence,  it  must  appear  that  the  slayer  had  no 
other  possible  (or  at  least  probable)  means  of  escaping  from  his 
assailant. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  this  species  of  homi- 
cide (upon  chance-medley,  in  self-defence),  from  that  of  man- 
slaughter, in  the  proper  legal  sense  of  the  word.  S  Inst,  55. 
But  the  true  criterion  between  them  seems  to  be  this :  when 
both  parties  are  actually  combating  at  the  time  when  the 
mortal  stroke  is  given,  the  slayer  is  then  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter :  but  if  the  slayer  hath  not  begun  to  nght,  or  (having 
begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  farther  struggle,  and  after- 
wards, being  closely  pressed  by  his  antagonist,  kills  him  to 
avoid  his  own  destruction,  this  is  homicide  excusable  by  self- 
defence.  Fosi,  277.  For  whicb  reason  the  law  requires,  that 
the  person  who  kills  another  in  his  own  defence,  should  have 
retreated  as  far  as  he  conveniently  or  safely  can,  to  avoid  the 
violence  of  the  assault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  assailant :  and 
that  not  fictitiously,  or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity,  but 
from  a  real  tenderness  of  shedding  his  brother's  blood.  And 
though  it  may  be  cowardice,  in  time  of  war  between  two  inde- 
pendent nations,  to  flee  from  an  enemy,  yet  between  two 
fellow-subjects,  the  law  countenances  no  such  point  of  honour; 
because  the  king  and  his  courts  are  the  vindices  injuriarum, 
and  will  give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  satisraction  he 
deserves.  1  Hal  P.  C.  481.  483.  The  party  assaulted  must 
therefore  flee  as  far  as  he  conveniently  can,  either  by  reason  of 
some  wall,  ditch,  or  other  impediment,  or  as  far  as  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  assault  will  permit  him,  for  it  may  be  so  fierce  as 
not  to  allow  him  to  yield  a  step,  without  manifest  danger  of 
his  life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm ;  and  then,  in  his  defence, 
he  may  kill  his  assailant  instantly.  1  H<d.  P.  C.  483.  And 
as  the  manner  of  the  defence,  so  is  also  the  time  to  be  con- 
sidered: for  if  the  person  assaulted  does  not  fall  upon  the 
aggressor  till  the  affray  is  over,  or  when  he  is  running  away, 
this  is  revenge  and  not  defence.  Neither,  under  the  colour  of 
self-defence,  will  the  law  permit  a  man  to  screen  himself  from 
the  guilt  of  deliberate  murder :  for  if  two  persons,  A.  and  B., 
agree  to  fiffht  a  duel,  and  A.  gives  the  first  onset,  and  B. 
retreats  as  far  as  he  safely  can,  and  then  kills  A.,  this  is  mur- 
der; because  of  the  previous  malice  and  concerted  design. 
1  Hal.  P.  C.  479-  But  if  A.,  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  assaults 
B.  first,  and  upon  B/s  returning  the  assault,  A.  really  and 
hondjide  flees,  and  being  driven  to  the  wall,  turns  again  upon 
B.  and  kills  him;  this  may  be  se  defendendo,  according  to  some 
of  our  writers.  1  HaL  P.  C.  482.  Though  others  have 
thou^t  this  opinion  too  favourable ;  inasmuch  as  the  necessity, 
to  which  he  is  at  last  reduced,  originally  arose  from  his  own 
fault.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29.  §  17. 

It  is  agreed,  that  if  a  man  strike  another  upon  malice  pre- 
pense, and  then  fly  to  the  wall,  and  there  kill  him  in  his  own 
defence,  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29.  §  17 : 
S.  P.  C.  15.  a.'.  Cram.  28.  a. :  DaU.  cap.  98 :  KeUfnge,  58 : 
H.  P.  C.  42.     See  1  East's  P.  C.  c.  5.  §  53 :  and  posi,  III.  3. 

Under  this  excuse,  of  self-defence,  the  principal  civil  and 
natural  relations  are  comprehended ;  therefore  master  and 
servant,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  killing  an  assail- 
ant in  the  necessary  defence  of  each  other  respectively,  are 
excused;  the  act  of  the  relation  assisting  being  construed  the 
same  as  the  act  of  the  party  himself.     I  HaL  P.  C.  484. 


Homicide  se  defendendo,  or  by  self-defence,  says  Hawkihs, 
seems  to  be,  where  one  who  has  no  other  possible  means  of 
preserving  his  life  &om  one  who  combats  with  him  on  a  sudden 
quarrel,  or  of  defending  his  person  from  one  who  attempts  to 
beat  him  (especially  if  such  attempts  be  made  upon  him  in  his 
own  house),  kills  the  person  by  whom  he  is  reduced  to  such  an 
inevitable  necessity.  1  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  22.  §  13,  &c :  H.P.C* 
40:  S.  P.  C.  15. 

And  not  only  he  who  on  an  assault  retreats  to  a  wall,  or 
some  such  streight,  beyond  which  he  can  go  no  further  before 
he  kills  the  other,  is  adjudged  by  the  law  to  act  upon  unaroid-^ 
able  necessity :  but  also  he  who,  being  assaulted  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  in  such  a  place,  that  he  cannot  go  back  without 
manifestly  endangering  his  life,  kills  the  other  without  retreat- 
ing at  all.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29-  §  14:  Bro.  Cor.  125: 
43  Ass.  31 :  3  Inst.  56:  H.  P.  C.  41. 

And  notwithstanding  a  person,  who  retreats  from  an  asnult 
to  the  wall,  give  the  other  divers  wounds  in  his  retreat,  yet  if 
he  give  him  no  mortal  one  till  he  get  thither,  and  then  kill 
him,  he  is  guilty  of  homicide  se  defendendo  only.  1  Hawk* 
P.  C.  c.  29.  §  15:  H.  P.  C.  41 :  Crow. 28:  S.  P.  C.  15. a. 

And  an  officer  who  kills  one  who  resists  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  and  even  a  private  person  that  kills  one  who 
feloniously  assaults  him  in  the  highway,  may  justify  the  fact 
without  ever  giving  back  at  all.  I  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  29*  |  16: 
H.  P.  C.  41 :  3  Insi.  56:  Cram. 28.  a. 

There  is  one  species  of  homicide  se  defendendo,  where  the 
party  slain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occasions  his  death : 
and  yet  this  homicide  is  also  excusable,  from  Uie  great  uni- 
versal principle  of  self-preservation,  which  prompts  every  man 
to  save  his  own  life  preferable  to  that  of  another,  where  one  of 
them  must  inevitably  perish.  As,  among  others,  in  the  caaa 
mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  where  two  persons  being  ship- 
wrecked, and  getting  on  the  same  plank,  but  finding  it  not 
able  to  save  them  both,  one  of  them  thrusts  the  other  Irom  it, 
whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  preserves  his  own  life 
at  the  expense  of  another  man's,  is  excusable,  through  unavoid- 
able necessity,  and  the  principle  of  self-defence;  since  their 
both  remaining  on  the  same  weak  plank  is  a  mutual,  Uiough 
innocent,  attempt  upon,  and  endangering  of  each  other's  life. 
See  Bac.  Elem.  c.  5 :  4  Comm.  c.  14. 

According  to  Lord  Hale,  a  man  cannot  excuse  the  killing  of 
another  who  is  innocent,  under  a  threat  of  assault  however 
urgent,  endangering  the  losing  his  own  life  if  he  do  not  com- 
ply; but  the  person  threatened  or  assailed  ought  rather 
to  die  himself  than  kill  an  innocent  person.  See  1  HaU 
P.  C.  c.  5.  §  61. 

2.  The  circumstances  wherein  these  two  species  of  homidde, 
by  misadventure  and  self-defence,  agree,  are  in  the  blame  and 
punishment.  For  the  law  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  the 
ufe  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends  some  misbehaviour  in  the 
person  who  takes  it  away,  unless  by  the  command  or  express 
permission  of  the  law.  In  the  case  of  misadventure,  it  pre- 
sumes negligence,  or  at  least  a  want  of  sufficient  caution  in  him 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  commit  it;  who  is  therefore 
not  altogether  faultless.  And  as  to  the  necessity  which  excuses 
a  man  who  kills  another  se  defendendo,  Lcnti  Bacon  entitles 
it  necessUas  culpabilis,  and  thereby  distinguishes  it  from  the 
former  necessity  of  killing  a  thief  or  a  maldactor.  Bac.  Elem. 
c.  5.  For  the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel  or  assault  aroae 
from  some  unknown  wrong,  or  some  provocaticm,  either  in 
word  or  deed ;  and  since,  in  quarrels,  both  parties  may  be,  and 
usually  are,  in  some  fault,  and  it  scarcely  can  be  taied  who 
was  originally  in  the  wrong,  the  law  will  not  hold  the 
survivor  entirely  guiltless.  But  it  is  clear,  in  the  other  case, 
that  where  I  kill  a  thief  that  breaks  into  my  house,  the 
original  fault  can  never  be  upon  my  side.  The  law  besides 
may  have  a  farther  view,  to  make  the  crime  of  homicide 
more  odious,  and  to  caution  men  how  they  venture  to  kill 
another  upon  their  own  private  judgment,  by  ordaining  that 
he   who  slays  his  neighbour,  without  an  express  warrant 
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from  tbe  law  so  to  do>   sliall  in  no  case  be  absolutely  free 
from  guilt. 

Tbe  penalty  inflicted  by  our  laws  in  tbese  cases  is  said,  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  bare  been  anciently  no  less  tban  deatb 
(2  Inst.  248.  315.) ;  whicb  however  is  witb  reason  denied  by 
later  and  more  accurate  writers.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  425 :  1  Hawk, 
P,  C.  c.  29.  §  20 :  Fast.  282,  &c  It  seems  ratber  to  have 
consisted  in  a  forfeiture,  some  say,  of  all  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels, othars  of  only  part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or  tveregild : 
which  was  probably  disposed  of,  in  pios  usus,  according  to  the 
humane  superstition  of  the  times,  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul, 
who  was  thus  suddenly  sent  to  his  account,  ''  with  all  his  im- 
perfections on  his  head."  Fosi.  287.  But  that  reason  having 
ceased,  and  the  penalty  (especially  of  a  total  forfeiture)  grow- 
ing more  severe  than  was  intended,  in  proportion  as  personal 
pn)perty  became  more  considerable,  the  delinquent  had,  as 
early  as  our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon,  and  a  writ  of  restitu- 
tion of  his  goods  as  a  matter  of  course  and  right,  only  paying 
for  suing  out  the  same.  Fost.  283 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  37.  §  2. 
And  indeed  to  prevent  this  expence,  in  cases  where  the  death 
notoriously  happened  by  misadventure  or  in  self-defence,  the 
judges  permitted  (if  they  did  not  direct)  a  general  verdict  of 
acquittal.     FoH.  288. 

Now  by  Stat.  9  Cr.  4.  c.  31.  §  10.  it  is  enacted  that  no  punish- 
ment or  forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  by  any  person  who  shall 
kill  another  by  misfortune  or  in  his  own  defence,  or  in  any 
other  manner  without  felony. 

It  seems  clear  that  neither  of  these  homicides,  by  misadven-' 
ture  or  se  defendendo,  are  felonious,  because  they  are  not 
accompanied  with  a  felonious  intent,  which  is  necessary  in 
every  felony.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29-  §  19:  3  Inst.  56: 
2  Inst.  149. 

And  from  hence  it  seems  plainly  to  follow,  that  they  were 
never  punishable  with  loss  of  life ;  and  the  same  also  farther 
appears  from  the  writ  de  odio  et  dtia,  by  virtue  whereof,  if  any 
person  committed  for  killing  another,  were  found  guilty  of 
either  of  these  homicides,  and  no  other  crime,  he  might  be 
bailed ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  against  natural  justice  to 
condemn  a  man  to  death,  for  what  is  owing  rather  to  his  mis- 
fortune than  his  fault.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29.  §  20. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  some  of  our  best  authors  have  argued 
from  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  ch.  26.  which  enacts,  that 
murdrum  de  casiero  non  adjudicelur,  uhi  infortunium  tantum-. 
tnodo  adjudicatum  est^  S^c.  that,  before  this  statute,  homicides 
by  misadventure,  or  se  defendendo^  were  adjudged  murder, 
and  consequently  punished  by  death.  1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  29. 
§  21 :  2  Inst.  56:  S.  P.  C.  16. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  murder  in  those  days 
signified  only  the  private  killing  of  a  man,  by  one  who  was 
iKither  seen  nor  heard  by  any  witness ;  for  which  the  offender, 
if  found,  was  to  be  tried  by  ordeal,  and  if  he  could  not  be 
found,  the  town  in  which  the  fact  was  done,  was  to  be  amerced 
sixty-six  marks,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  person  killed 
was  an  Englishman :  otherwise  it  was  presumed  he  was  a  Dane 
or  Norman,  who  in  those  days  were  often  privately  made  away 
with  by  the  English.  And  it  being  a  doubt  whether  homicide 
by  misadventure,  &c.  were  to  be  esteemed  murder  in  this 
•ense,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  intent  of  the  makers 
of  Uiat  statute  to  settle  this  question.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29. 
§22:  Bract.  134.  b.  135.  a.:  Kelynge,  121. 

III.  Felonious  Homicide  is  an  act  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human  creature, 
of  any  age  or  sex,  without  justification  or  excuse.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  killing  one's  self  or  another  person. 

1.  Self-mubdbr  is  ranked  among  the  highest  crimes,  being 
a  peculiar  species  of  felony ;  a  felony  committed  on  one's  self. 
The  party  must  be  in  his  senses,  else  it  is  no  crime.  But  this 
excuse  ought  not  to  be  strained  to  that  length,  to  which  our 
coroners'  juries  are  too  apt  to  carry  it,  via.  that  the  veiy  act  of 


suicide  is  an  evidence  of  insanity ;  as  if  every  mim  who  acts 
contrary  to  reason  had  no  reason  at  all :  for  the  same  arsument 
would  prove  every  other  criminal  non  compos,  as  well  as  the 
self-murderer.  The  law  very  rationally  judges,  that  every 
melancholy  or  hypochondriac  fit  does  not  deprive  a  man  of  the 
capacity  of  disceminff  right  from  wrong,  and  therefore  if  a  real 
lunatic  kills  himself  in  a  lucid  interval,  he  is  folo  de  se  as 
much  as  another  man.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  412. 

In  this  as  well  as  all  other  felonies,  the  offender  must  be  of 
the  age  of  discretion,  and  compos  metitis ;  and,  therefore,  an 
infant  killing  himself  under  the  age  of  discretion,  or  a  lunatic 
during  his  lunacy,  cannot  be  a  Jelo  de  se.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  27.  §  1 :  Crom.  30.  a.  b.  31.  a:  H.  P.  C.  28:  Dalt.  c.  92: 
3  Inst.  54. 

Our  laws  have  always  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  this  crime, 
that  not  only  he  who  kills  himself  with  a  deliberate  and  direct 
purpose  of  so  doing,  but  also  in  some  cases  he  who  maliciously 
attempts  to  kill  another,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  an  attempt 
unwillingly  kills  himself,  shall  be  adjudged  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  tijelo  de  se  ;  for  wherever  death  is  caused  by  any  act  done 
with  a  murderous  intent,  it  makes  the  offender  a  murderer. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  §  4:  Dalt.  c.  92.  144:  44  Ed.  3.  44: 
44  Ass.  55:  Bro.  Cor.  12.  14:  5.  P.  C.  I6:  PuU.  II9.  b: 
Crom.  28 :  1  Hale,  P.  C.  412. 

Where  a  woman  took  poison  to  produce  abortion,  and  died, 
it  was  held  she  was  guilty  of  self-murder,  whether  die  was 
quick  with  child  or  not  In  the  same  case  it  was  decided  that 
a  person  who  furnished  her  with  the  poison  for  that  purpose, 
but  was  absent  when  she  took  it,  was  an  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  the  felo  de  se,  and  that  he  could  not  be  tried  for  a  sub- 
stantive felony  under  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  9 :  as  that  section 
only  makes  accessories  so  triable  who  might  have  been  tried 
before  the  act.     1  Moo.  C.  C.  356. 

He  who  kills  another  upon  his  desire  or  command,  is  in  the 
judgment  of  the  law  as  much  a  murderer  as  if  he  had  done  it 
merely  of  his  own  head :  and  the  person  killed  is  not  looked 
upon  as  dkjeh  de  se,  inasmuch  as  his  assent  was  merely  void, 
being  against  the  law  of  God  and  man.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27* 
§  6:  KeUw.  136:  Moor,  754. 

Where  two  persons  agree  to  die  together,  and  one  at  the 
persuasion  of  die  other  buys  poison  and  mixes  it  in  a  potion, 
and  both  drink  of  it,  it  is  held  the  better  opinion  that  die  one 
who  dies  shall  be  adjudged  feh  de  se.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  27.  §  6. 

A  folo  de  se  forfeits  all  chattels  real  or  personal  which  he 
hath  in  his  own  rieht ;  imd  also  all  chattels  real  thereof  he  is 
possessed  either  jomtly  with  his  wife,  or  in  her  right ;  and 
also  all  bonds  and  other  personal  things  in  action,  belonging 
solely  to  himself ;  and  also  all  persomd  things  in  action,  and 
as  some  say,  entire  chattels  in  possession  to  which  he  was 
entitled  jointly  with  another,  on  any  account,  except  that  of 
merchandize.  But  is  said,  that  he  ^aU  forfeit  a  moiety  only 
of  such  joint  chattels  as  may  be  severed,  and  nothing  at  all 
of  what  he  was  possessed  of  as  executor  or  administrator. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27«  §  7-  The  oflfence  was  never  attended 
with  corruption  of  blood,  and  the  lands  of  inheritance  of  a 
folo  de  se  are  not  forfeited,  or  his  wife  barred  of  her  dower. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  §  8 :  Plowd.  Com.  261.  b.  262.  a :  1  Hal. 
P.  C.  413.  The  will  of  a  folo  de  se  therefore  becomes 
void  as  to  his  personal  property,  but  not  as  to  his  real  estate. 
Phwd.  261. 

No  part  of  the  personal  estate  is  vested  in  the  kins,  before 
the  self-murder  is  found  by  some  inquisition;  and  conse- 
quently, the  forfeiture  thereof  is  saved  by  a  pardon  of  the 
offence  before  such  finding.  5  Co.  110.  b:  3  Inih  54: 
1  Sound.  362:  1  Sid.  150.  l62.  But  if  there  be  no  such 
pardon,  the  whole  is  forfeited  immediately  after  such  inquisi- 
tion, from  the  time  of  the  act  done  by  which  the  death  was 
caused,  and  all  intermediate  alienations  and  titles  are  avoided. 
Plowd.  Cam.  260:  H.  P.  C.  29:  5  Co.  110:  Finch,  L.  216, 
All  such  inquisitions  ought  to  be  by  the  coroner  super  visum 
4o2 
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corporis,  if  the  body  can  be  found ;  and  an  inauiation  so  taken, 
as  some  say,  cannot  be  traversed.  H.  P.  C,%9x  S  Inst.  55. 
See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27-  k  9>  10>  11.    But  see  3  Mod.  238. 

But  if  the  body  cannot  be  found,  so  that  the  coroner,  who 
has  authority  only  super  visum  corporis,  cannot  proceed,  the 
inquiry  may  be  by  justices  of  peace ;  (who  by  their  commis- 
sion have  a  general  power  to  inquire  of  all  felonies ;)  or  in  the 
King's  Bendi,  if  the  felony  were  committed  in  the  county 
where  that  court  sits :  and  such  inquisitions  are  traversable  by 
the  executor,  &c.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27-  §12:8  Inst.  55 : 
H.P.C.^9''  2  Lev.  141. 

Also  all  inquisitions  of  this  offence  beine  in  the  nature  of 
indictments,  ouffht  particularly  and  certidnfy  to  set  forth  the 
circumstances  of  the  fact:  and  in  the  conclusion  add,  that  the 
party  in  such  manner  murdered  himself.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c,  27* 
§  IS:  3  Lev.  140:  3  Mod.  100:  2  Lev.  152,  Yet  if  it  be  full 
in  substance,  the  coroner  may  be  served  with  a  rule  to  amend 
a  defect  in  form.  1  Sid.  225.  259  :  S  Mod.  101 :  1  Kdf.  907  : 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  §  15. 

If  a  person  is  unduly  found  Jch  de  se,  or  on  the  other  hand 
found  to  be  a  lunatic,  when  in  fact  he  was  not  so,  and  there- 
fore filo  de  se,  although  a  writ  of  melius  inquirendum  will  not 
be  granted,  yet  the  inquisition  is  traversable  in  the  King's 
Bench.     3  Mod.  238. 

The  law  formerly  required  a  felo  de  seto  he  buried  in  a 
highway,  with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body ;  but  now  by 
the  4  G.  4.  c.  52.  the  remains  are  to  be  privately  buried  in  the 
churchyard  or  burial  ground  of  the  parish  between  the  hours 
of  9  and  12  at  night  The  act  does  not  authorise  the  per- 
forminff  of  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  which  are  forbid  to 
be  used  by  the  rubric  in  the  Common  Prayer  book,  ^confirmed 
by  13  and  14  C  2.  c.  4.)  upon  the  interment  of  such  as  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves. 

The  other  species  of  criminal  homicide  is  that  of  killing 
another  man.  But  in  this  there  are  also  degrees  of  guilt, 
which  divide  the  offence  into  manslaughter  and  murder.  The 
difference  between  which  may  be  pamy  collected  from  what 
has  been  incidentally  mentiondL  in  the  preoedinff  articles ;  and 
principcdly  consists  in  this,  that  manslaughter  (when  voluntary) 
arises  from  the  sudden  heat  of  passion:  murder  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  heart. 

2.  Manslauohtbr  is  therefore  thus  defined :  the  unlawful 
killing  of  another,  without  malice,  either  express  or  implied: 
which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  upon  a  sudden  heat ;  or  in- 
voluntarily, but  in  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act. 
1  HaL  P.  C.  466.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  in  manslaughter 
there  can  be  no  accessories  before  the  fact ;  because  it  must  be 
done  without  premeditation.  But  there  may  be  accessories 
after  the  fact.  1  Hale  P.  C.  450:  1  EaH's  P.  C.  c.  5.  §  123. 
See  this  Diet  tit.  Accessory :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  29.  k  *• 

As  to  the  first,  or  vouintary  branch:  if  upon  a  sudden 
quarrel  two  persons  fight,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other, 
this  is  manslaughter :  and  so  it  is,  if  they,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, go  out  and  fight  in  a  field ;  for  this  is  one  continued  act 
fk  passion,  and  the  law  pays  that  regard  to  human  frailty,  as 
not  to  put  a  hasty  and  deliberate  act  upon  the  same  footing 
with  regaid  to  guilt.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  29,  30.  So 
also  if  a  man  be  greatly  provoked,  as  by  puUinff  his  nose,  or 
other  great  indignity,  and  immediately  kills  the  aggressor, 
though  this  is  not  excusable  se  defendendo,  since  there  is  no 
absolute  necessity  for  doing  it,  to  preserve  himself;  yet  neither 
is  it  murder,  for  there  is  no  previous  malice ;  but  it  is  man- 
slaughter. Kthfnge,  1 S5.  But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  case 
of  homicide,  upon  provocation,  if  there  be  a  sufficient  cooling- 
time  for  passion  to  subside  and  reason  to  interpose,  and  the 
person  so  provoked  afterwards  kills  the  other,  this  is  deliberate 
revenge,  and  not  heat  of  blood,  and  accordingly  amounts  to 
murder.  Fost.  296.  So  if  a  man  takes  another  in  the  act  of 
adultery  with  lus  wife,  and  kills  him  directly  upon  the  spot. 


this  is  not  absolutely  ranked  in  the  daas  rf  iustifiaUe  hoou- 
cide,  as  in  case  of  a  forcible  rape,  but  it  is  manslaiigliter. 
1  HaL  P.  C.  486.  It  is  however  the  lowest  degree  of  it,  tod 
therefore  in  such  a  case,  the  court  directed  the  buniing  in  the 
hand  to  be  gently  inflicted,  because  there  could  not  be  t 
greater  provocation.  Raym.  212.  Manslau^ter  tberefove 
on  sudden  provocation  differs  from  excusalue  homicide  ar 
defendendo  in  this;  that  in  one  case  there  is  an  appsient 
necessity,  for  self-preservation,  to  kill  the  aggressor;  in  tbe 
other  no  necessity  at  all,  being  only  a  sudden  act  of  revenge. 
4  Comm.  c.  14. 

The  second  branch,  or  involuntary  manslaughter,  diffen 
also  &om  homicide  excusable  by  misadventure,  m  tUs ;  ihiX 
misadventure  always  happens  in  consequence  of  a  lawful  act, 
but  this  species  of  manslaughter  in  consequence  of  an  unhw- 
ful  one.    As  if  two  persons  play  at  sworn  and  budder,  iinleii 
by  the  king^s  command,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other,  this 
is  manslaughter,  because  the  original  act  was  unlawful;  but 
it  is  not  murder,  for  the  one  had  no  intent  to  do  the  other  snj 
personal  mischief.     3  Itist.  56.    So  where  a  person  does  to 
act,  lawful  in  itself,  but  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  without 
due  caution  and  circumspection :  as  when  a  workman  flingi 
down  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber  into  the  street,  and  kills  t 
man ;   this  may  be  either  misadventure,  manslaughter,  or 
murder,  according  to  the  circumstance  under  whidi  the  on- 
ginal  act  was  done ;  if  it  were  in  a  country  village  where  few 
passengers  are,  and  he  calls  out  to  all  people  to  have  a  cue, 
it  is  misadventure  only ;  but  if  it  were  in  London,  or  other 
populous  town,  where  people  are  continually  passing,  it  is  msn- 
slaughter,  though  he  g^ves  loud  warning  ;  and  murder,  if  he 
knows  of  their  passing,  and  gives  no  warning  at  all,  for  then 
it  is  malice  against  3\.  mankind.     KeL  43 :  3  Inst.    And  in 
general  when  an  involuntary  killing  happens  in  consequence 
of  an  unlawful  act,  it  will  be  either  murder  or  mamdaoghter, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  act  which  occasioned  it.    If  it 
be  in  prosecution  of  a  felonious  intent,  or  in  its  consequenoei 
naturally  tended  to  bloodshed,  it  will  be  murder ;  but  if  no 
more  was  intended  than  a  mere  civil  treqwas,  it  wOl  onlj 
amount  to  manslaughter.     4  Comm.  c.  14.     See  post,  3.  more 
at  large. 

Our  statute  law  has  severely  animadverted  on  one  spedes 
of  criminal  negligence,  whereby  the  death  of  a  man  is  occa- 
sioned. For  by  10  G.  2.  c.  31.  if  any  waterman  between 
Gravesend  and  Windsor  receives  into  his  boat  or  baige  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  the  act  allows,  and  any  pasKnger 
shall  then  be  drowned,  such  waterman  ia  guilty  of  Uknj; 
and  shall  be  transported  as  a  felon. 

Next  as  to  the  punishment  of  this  degree  of  homicide;  the 
crime  of  manslaughter  amounts  to  felony.  And  by  9  0. 4. 
c.  31.  §  9*  (which  repealed  the  1  J.  i.  and  the  other  statutes 
relating  to  this  offence)  persons  convicted  of  manslaughtiEr  are 
liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  not  less  than  7  years,  or  to 
be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  gaol  or  home 
of  correction,  not  exceeding  4  years,  or  to  be  fined. 

3.  The  term  of  murdbr  (as  a  crime)  was  anciently  applied 
only  to  the  secret  killing  of  another ;  Dial  de  Scacck.  the.  10. 
which  the  word  moerda  signifies  in  the  Teutonic  language ; 
and  it  was  defined,  "  homtcidium  quod,  nuUo  vidente,  mdh 
sciente,  clam  perpetratur :"  Glanv.  Ub.  14.  e.  3 :  for  which  the 
vill  wherein  it  was  committed,  or  (if  that  were  too  poor)  the 
whole  hundred,  was  liable  to  a  heavy  amercement:  which 
amercement  itself  was  also  denominated  murdrum.  Bract  L  3. 
tr.  2.  c.  15.  §  7:  stat.  Marl  c.  26:  Fost.  281.  The  woid 
murdre  in  our  old  statutes  also  s^ified  any  kind  of  conceal- 
ment or  stifling:  so  in  the  stat.  at  £xeter,  14  Ed.  1.  ''jeriens 
fie  celerai  ne  suffrerai  etre  cdi  ne  murdr^,"  whic^  is  thai 
translated  in  Fleta,  L  1.  c.  18.  §  4 :  ''  Nullam  veritalem  cdabo, 
neo  celari  permiitam,  nee  nntrdrarL"  And  the  words  "oar 
murdre  le  droit"  in  the  articles  of  that  statute,  are  rendaed  hi 
Fleta,  ibid.  §  8.  **pro  jure  alict^  muirdrenda."    The  word 
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wmrdrum,  (hj  some  derived  finom  the  Saxon  mortk,)  whence, 
fts  it  18  said,  comes  the  barbarous  Latin  mordrum,  and  murdrum, 
in  French  meurtre;  though  the  word  murdrare  evidently 
comes  from  the  Latin  morii  dare,  was  a  word  in  use  long  before 
the  reign  of  King  Canutus,  which  some  would  have  to  signify 
a  violent  death;  and  sometimes  the  Saxons  expressed  it  by 
mortkdasd  and  worth  weorc,  a  deadly  work:  but  the  Sax. 
wunrth  relates  generally  to  mors. 

The  usage  of  fining  the  vill  or  the  hundred  was  common 
among  the  ancient  Goths»  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  sup- 
posed the  neighbourhood,  unless  they  produced  the  murderer, 
to  have  perpetrated,  or  at  least  connived  at,  the  murder ;  and, 
according  to  BracUm,  it  was  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by 
King  Canute  to  prevent  his  countrjrmen,  the  Danes,  from 
beinff  privily  murdered  by  the  English ;  and  was  af^rwards 
eontinued  by  William  the  Conqueror,  for  the  like  security  of 
his  own  Normans.  Bract,  L  S.  /r.  2.  c.  15  :  1  HaL  P.  C  447* 
And  therefore  if,  upon  inquisition  had,  it  appeared  that  the 
person  slain  was  an  Englishman,  (the  presentment  whereof 
was  denominated  Engluckerie)  the  county  seems  to  have  b^n 
excused  from  this  burthen.  Bract,  ubi  supra.  See  this  Diet, 
tit.  Englecery.  But,  this  difference  beinff  totally  abolished  by 
Stat.  14  Ed.  3.  c.  4.  we  must  d^ne  murder  in  quite  another 
manner;  without  regarding  whether  the  party  slain  was  killed 
openly  or  secretly,  or  whether  he  was  of  English  or  foreign 
extraction.  See  Staunf.  P.  C.  I.  1.  c.  10.  as  also  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  SI.  where  it  is  said  that  in  the  ancient  times  above 
alluded  to,  the  open  killing  of  a  man  through  ai^er  or  malice 
was  not  called  murder ;  but  voluntary  homiade.  Brad.  121.  a. 
134.  b.  135.  a :  Kel  121. 

The  law  concerning  Englesckerie  having  been  abolished  by 
ttat.  14  Ed.  3.  c.  4.  the  kimng  of  an  Englishman  or  foreigner 
through  malice  prepense,  whether  committed  openly  or  secretly, 
was  by  degrees  caUed  murder ;  and  stat.  13  Ric.  2.  c.  1.  which 
restrains  me  king's  pardon  in  certain  cases,  does  in  the  pream- 
ble, under  the  general  name  of  murder,  include  all  such 
homicide  as  shall  not  be  pardoned  without  special  words ;  and, 
in  the  body  of  the  act,  expresses  the  same  by  murder,  or 
killing  by  awaits  assault,  or  malice  prepensed.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c  31.  $  2 :  S.P.C.  18.  b.  19-  a. 

By  mmrder,  therefore,  says  Hawkins,  at  this  day,  we  under- 
stand, the  wilful  killinff  of  any  subject  whomsoever,  through 
malice  forethought,  whether  the  person  slain  be  an  Englishman 
or  foreigner.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  $  3. 

Murder  is  thus  defined,  or  rather  described,  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke :  ''when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  unlaw- 
fully killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  beinff,  and  under  the 
king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  eiuer  expressed  or 
i^ied."  3  InH.  47:  1  HaU,  P.  C.  4A4u  448.  9*  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  31.  §3:  Fast.  ^56:  1  Easts  P.  C.c.  5.§2. 

The  best  way  of  examining  the  nature  of  this  crime  will  be 
by  considering  the  several  branches  of  the  above  definition ; 
all  of  which  are  included  with  other  matters  in  the  following 
division  of  the  subject. 

I.  Of  the  Persons  committing  Murder. 
IL  What  is  an  unlawful  kilhng. 

III.  Of  the  Persons  murdered. 

IV.  Wthe  Malice  necessary  to  constitute  the  Offence. 
V.  Where  it  is  committed  under  Provocation. 

VI.  Where  in  the  Prosecution  of  some  unlawful  Act. 
VII.  Where  in  resisting  a  civil  or  criminal  Arrest. 
Vlll.  Of  Aiders  and  Abettors. 
IX.  The  Time  within  which  the  Death  mutt  take  place. 
X.  Of  the  Place  where  the  Crime  is  committed,  and  where 

it  mav  be  tried, 
XL  Of  the  Punishment,  4^. 

I.  Murder  must  be  committed  by  a  person  of  sound  me- 
9U)ry  and  discretion :  for  lunatics  or  infants,  as  was  formerly 
observed,  are  incapable  of  committing  any  crime;  unless  in 


such  cases  where  they  show  a  consciousness  of  doing  wrong, 
and  of  course  a  discretion,  or  discernment,  between  good  and 
evil.    See  tit.  Idiots. 

One  under  the  age  of  discretion,  or  non  compos  mentis,  can- 
not be  guilty  of  murder ;  though  if  it  appears  by  circumstances, 
as  that  the  infant  did  hide  the  body,  &c,  it  isjekmy.  H.  P.  C. 
43:  3  Inst.  46.  5^ 

If  an  infant  under  twelve  years  old  hath  an  extraordinary 
wit,  that  it  may  be  presumed  he  knows  what  he  does,  and  he 
kill  another,  it  may  be  felony  and  murder;  otherwise  it  shall 
not.     3  H.  7.  13:  Plowd.  I9I. 

See  the  case  of  William  York  at  Bury  Summer  assises  in 
1741,  Foster's  Rep,  70.  and  this  Diet  tit.  Infant,  I. 

II.  What  is  an  unlawful  killing.^-'Sext,  murder  happens  when 
a  person  of  such  sound  discretion  unlawfully  killeth.  The  un« 
lawfulness  arises  from  the  killing  without  warrant  or  excuse : 
and  there  must  also  be  an  actual  killing  to  constitute  murder ; 
for  a  bare  assault,  with  intent  to  kill,  is  only  a  great  misde- 
meanor, though  formerly  it  was  held  to  be  murder.  See  1  Hal. 
P.  C.  425.  and  post,  5. 

The  killinff  may  be  by  poisoning,  striking,  starving,  drown- 
ing, and  a  uounnd  other  forms  of  death,  by  which  human 
nature  may  be  overcome.  And  if  a  person  be  indicted  for  one 
species  of  killing,  as  by  poisoning,  he  cannot  be  convicted  by 
evidence  of  a  totally  dirorent  species  of  death,  as  by  shooting 
with  a  pistol,  or  starving.  But  where  they  only  differ  in  cir- 
cumstances, as  if  a  wound  be  alleged  to  be  given  by  a  sword, 
and  it  proves  to  have  arisen  from  a  staff,  an  axe,  or  a  hatchet, 
this  difference  is  immaterial.  3  Inst.  319 :  2  HaL  P.  C.  185. 
Of  all  species  of  death,  the  most  detestable  is  that  of  poison  ; 
because  it  can  of  all  others  be  the  least  prevented  either  by 
manhood  or  foreUiought ;  3  Inst.  481.  And,  therefore,  by  the 
22  H.  8.  c.  9*  it  was  made  treason,  and  was  punishable  by 
boiling  to  death ;  but  this  act  was  repealed  by  the  I  E.  6* 
c.  12.  §  10.,  which  reduced  the  crime  again  to  murder. 

There  was  also  by  the  ancient  common  law,  one  species  of 
killing  held  to  be  murder  which  may  be  dubious  at  this  day, 
as  there  hath  not  been  an  instance  wherein  it  hath  been  hdd 
to  be  murder  for  many  ages  past ;  namely,  by  bearing  folse 
witness  against  another,  with  an  express,  premeditated  design 
to  take  away  his  life,  so  as  the  innocent  person  be  condemned 
and  executed.  Mirror,  c.  1.  §  9.  19 :  Brit.  c.  52  :  Bracton,  L  3. 
c.  4.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  equally  murder  tit  fora 
conscientias,  and  in  principle  of  law,  as  killing  with  a  sword  ; 
though  the  modem  law  (to  avoid  the  danser  of  deter- 
ring witnesses  from  givins  evidence  upon  capitcu  prosecutions, 
if  it  must  be  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives,)  has  not  yet 
punished  it  as  such.  See3  /ii«^  48 :  Post.  131 :  4  Comm.  196: 
1  Easfs  P.  C.  c.  5.  §  94.  »:  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Perjury. 

A  gaoler  knowing  a  prisoner  to  be  affected  with  an  epidemic 
distemper,  confines  another  priMmer,  against  hia  will,  in  the 
same  room  with  him,  by  which  he  catches  the  infection,  of 
which  the  gaoler  had  notice,  and  the  prisoner  dies;  this  is  a 
felonious  kifiing.  Stra.  856 :  9  St.  Tr.  146.  So  to  confine  a 
prisoner  in  a  low,  damp,  unwholesome  room,  not  allowing  him 
the  common  conveniences,  which  the  decencies  of  nature  re- 
quire, by  which  the  habits  of  his  constitution  are  so  affected  as 
to  produce  a  distemper  of  which  he  dies  ;  this  is  also  a  felonious 
homicide.  Stra.  884:  Ld.  Raym,  1578.  For  though  the  law 
invests  gaolers  with  all  necessary  powers,  for  the  mterests  of 
the  commonwealth,  they  are  not  to  behave  with  the  least 
degree  of  wanton  cruelty  to  their  prisoners,  O.  B.  1784. 
p.  1177*  And  those  were  deliberate  acts  of  cruelty,  and 
enonnous  violations  of  the  trust  the  law  reposeth  in  its  ministers 
of  justice.    Post.  3%St. 

In  some  cases  a  man  shall  be  said,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
law,  to  kill  one  who  is  in  truth  actually  killed  by  another,  or 
by  himself;  as  where  one  by  duress  of  imprisonment  compels 
a  man  to  accuse  an  innocent  person,  who,  on  his  evidence,  is 
condemned  and  executed ;  or  where  (me  incites  a  madman  ta 
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kill  himself  or  another :  or  where  one  lays  poison  with  an  intent 
to  kill  one  man,  which  is  afterwards  accidentally  taken  by 
another^  who  dies  thereof.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  31.  §  7 »  S.  P.  C  36 : 
S  Iml.  91 :  Dolt,  c,  93  :  Plotvd,  Com.  474. 

If  a  man>  however,  does  sach  an  act,  of  which  the  probable 
consequence  may  be,  and  eventually  is  death,  such  killing  may 
be  murder,  although  no  stroke  be  struck  by  himself,  and  though 
no  killing  may  be  primarily  intended ;  as  was  the  case  of  the 
unnatural  son,  who  exposed  his  sick  father  to  the  air,  against 
his  will,  by  reason  whereof  he  died.  1  Hawk,  P.C.c>3l.§  5. 
Of  the  harlot,  who  laid  her  child  under  leaves  in  an  orchard, 
where  a  kite  struck  it  and  killed  it.  1  HaL  P.  C.  132.  And 
of  the  parish  officers  who  shifted  a  child  from  parish  to  parish, 
till  it  died  for  want  of  care  and  sustenance.  Palm,  545.  And 
where  a  child  was  placed  in  a  hog-stye  where  it  was  devoured. 
1  East's  P.  C.  c.  5.  §  13.  So  also,  in  general,  any  one  who, 
assuming  to  take  care  of  another,  refuses  them  necessary  sub- 
sistance,  or  by  any  other  severity,  though  not  of  a  nature  to 
produce  immediate  death,  as  by  putting  the  party  in  such  a 
situation  as  may  possibly  be  dangerous  to  lUe  or  health,  if 
death  actually  and  clearly  ensues  in  consequence  of  it,  it  is 
murder.  And  this  mode  of  killing  is  of  the  most  aggravated 
kind,  because  a  long  time  must  unavoidably  intervene  before 
the  death  can  happen,  and  also  many  opportunities  of  delibe- 
ration, and  reflection.  Selfs  Case,  1  East's  P.  C.  c.  5.  §  13 : 
and  Squires  Case,  StaJbnUkire  Ass.  1799:  Russell  on  Crimes, 
lib.  S,  c,  1. 

If  a  man  hath  a  beast  that  is  used  to  do  mischief;  and  he, 
knowing  it,  suffers  it  to  go  abroad,  and  it  kills  a  man,  even 
this  is  man^ughter  in  the  owner ;  but  if  he  had  purposely 
turned  it  loose,  though  barely  to  frighten  people  and  make  what 
is  called  sport,  it  is  as  much  murder,  as  if  he  had  incited  a  bear 
or  dog  to  worry  them.     See  1  Hal,  P.  C.  431. 

Hawkins  says,  that  he  who  wilfully  neglects  to  prevent  a 
mischief,  which  he  may  and  ought  to  provide  against,  is,  as 
some  have  said,  in  judgment  of  the  law,  the  actual  cause  of 
the  damage  which  ensues;  and  therefore  if  a  man  have  an  ox 
or  horse,  which  he  knows  to  be  mischievous,  by  being  used  to 
gore  or  strike  at  those  who  came  near  them,  and  do  not  tie 
them  up,  but  leave  them  to  their  liberty,  and  they  afterwards 
kill  a  man,  according  to  some  opinions,  the  owner  may  be  in* 
dieted,  as  having  himself  killed  him ;  and  this  is  asreeable  to 
the  Mosaical  law.  However,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  such  a 
person  is  guilty  of  a  very  gross  misdemeanor.  1  Hawk.  P.  C 
c.  31.  §  1  :  Fitz.  Corone,  311 :  S.  P.  C.  17.  a:  Crom.  24.  b : 
Bait.  cap.  Q3 :  PuU.  122.  b :  H,  P.  C.  53 :  Exodus,  c.  2.  t;.  29. 

If  a  physician  or  sureeon  gives  his  patient  a  potion  or 
plaister  to  cure  him,  which  contrary  to  expectation  kills  him, 
ihis  is  neither  murder  nor  manslaughter,  but  misadventure ; 
and  he  shall  not  be  punished  criminally,  however  liable  he 
might  formerly  have  b«en  to  a  civil  action,  for  neglect  or  igno- 
rance. Mirror,  c,  4.  §  16.  But  it  hath  been  holden,  that  if 
he  is  not  a  regular  physician  or  surgeon,  who  administers  the 
medicine  or  performs  the  operation,  it  is  manslaughter  at  the 
least.  BriH.  c.  5 :  4  Inst,  251.  Yet  Sir  MaHkew  Hale  very 
justly  questions  the  law  o£  this  determination.  I  Hale,  P.  C. 
430. 

And  it  seems  that  if  a  person,  whether  he  be  a  regular 
practitioner  or  not,  honestly  and  bonajide  performs  an  opera- 
tion which  causes  the  patient's  death,  he  is  not  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter ;3C.^  P.  333  ;  but  he  is  if  he  be  guS^  of  criminal 
misconduct  arising  from  mss  ignorance  or  inattention.  3C.S;P. 
635  :  5  C.^  P.  333.  In  a  late  case,  R.  v.  Long,  4,  C.  ^  P. 
393.  where  the  defendant,  who  was  not  a  regular  practitioner, 
killed  a  woman  by  an  application,  and  the  jury  found  that  he 
entertained  a  criminal  disregard  of  life ;  he  was  convicted  of, 
and  punished  for,  manslaughter.   See  also  4  C  <$•  P.  423 :  Moo, 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  an  indictment  for 
murder  could  be  maintained  for  killing  a  female  infiant  by 
ravishing  her>  but  the  point  was  not  decided ;  the  judges  to 


whom  the  point  was  referred  gave  no  opinion,  as  the  indict' 
ment  was  held  defective  in  not  having  stated  that  the  prisoner 
gave  the  deceased  a  mortal  wound.  Ladd^s  Co*  1  Leach,  96 : 
1  East,  P.  C.  226.   . 

HI.  Of  the  persons  murdered. — The  pexson  killed  must  be 
"  a  reasonable  creature  m  being,  and  under  the  king^s  peace," 
at  the  time  of  the  killine :  therefore  to  kill  an  alien,  a  Jew, 
or  an  outlaw,  who  are  ul  under  the  king^s  peace  and  protec- 
tion, is  as  much  murder  as  to  kill  the  most  regular  bom  Eng- 
lishman, except  he  be  an  uUen  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
3  Inst.  50:  1  HaL  P.  C.  433.  To  kill  a  child  in  its  mother's 
womb  was  formerly  not  held  murder,  but  a  great  misprision. 
3  Inst,  50:  1  HaL  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  I6.  But  see  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  438. 

By  various  statutes,  now  repealed,  the  crime  was  made  m 
capital  felony:  and  by  the  9  O.  4.  c.  41.  §  13.  any  one  admi- 
nistering poison,  or  using  any  other  means  to  procure  the  mis- 
carriage of  any  woman  quick  with  child,  and  every  person  coun- 
selling, aiding,  or  abetting,  such  offender,  shall  suffer  death. 
In  case  the  woman  is  not  proved  to  be  quick  with  child,  the 
offence  is  a  felony  punishable  with  fourteen  years'  tran^xMrta- 
tion  or  imprisonment.  And  by  §  14.  a  woman  secreting  the 
body  of  her  child  to  conceal  its  birth,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemea^ 
nor,  punishable  with  two  years'  imprisonment ;  and  on  an 
indictment  for  murder  she  may  be  acquitted  of  the  murder,  and 
convicted  of  the  misdemeanor.     See  rit.  Bastard,  II.  2. 

It  seems  agreed,  that  where  one  counsels  a  woman  to  kill 
her  child  when  it  shall  be  bom,  who  afterwards  kills  it  in 
pursuance  of  such  advice,  he  is  an  accessory  to  the  murder. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31,  §  17 :  Dyer,  186:  3  Inst.  51. 

IV.  Of  the  malice  necessary  to  constOute  the  mW.— >The 
killing  must  be  committed  with  malice  aforethought,  to  make 
it  the  crime  of  murder.  This  is  the  grand  criterion  which 
now  distinguishes  murder  from  other  killing,  and  this  malice 
prepense,  malicia  prttcogniiata,  is  not  so  properly  spite  or  male- 
volence to  the  deceased  in  particular,  as  any  evil  design  in 
general,  the  dictate  of  a  wicked,  dmraved,  and  malignant 
eart :  FosL  256 :  un  disposition  d  fatre  un  vud  chose :  2  RoL 
Rep.  461  :  and  it  may  be  either  express  or  implied  in  law. 
Express  is,  when  one  with  a  sedate,  deliberate  mind,  and 
formed  design,  doth  kill  another ;  which  formed  design  is  evi- 
denced by  external  circumstances,  discovering  tfamt  inward  in- 
tention ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former  gmdges, 
and  concerted  schemes  to  do  him  some  bodily  ham.  1  HaL 
P.  C.  451 .  This  takes  in  the  case  of  deliberate  duelling,  where 
both  parties  meet  avowedly  with  an  intent  to  murder ;  think- 
ing it  their  duty  as  gentlemen,  and  daiminff  it  as  their  right, 
to  wanton  with  their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, without  any  warrant  or  authority  from  any  power, 
either  divine  or  human,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man ;  and  therefore  the  law  has  justly  fixed 
the  crime  and  punishment  of  murder  on  them  and  cm  their 
seconds  also.     1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  21.  e/  seq. 

As  to  the  first  instance  of  this  kind,  it  seems  agreed,  that 
wherever  two  persons  in  cold  blood  meet  and  fight  on  a  pre* 
cedent  quarrel,  and  one  of  them  is  killed,  the  other  is  guilty  of 
murder,  and  cannot  help  himself  by  all&ring  that  he  was  first 
struck  by  the  deceased,  or  that  he  had  otten  decHned  to  meet 
him,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  it  by  hb  importunity ;  or 
that  it  was  his  only  intent  to  vindicate  his  reputation,  or  that 
he  meant  not  to  kill,  but  only  to  disarm  his  adversary ;  for 
since  he  deliberately  engaged  in  an  act  in  defiance  of  the  laws, 
he  must  at  his  peril  abide  the  consequences  thereof.  I  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  31.  §21 :  1  BulsL  86,  87:  2Bttlst.l4,7:  Crom. 22.6: 
1  Rol.  Rep.  360 :  3  BulsL  I7I :  H.  P.  C.  48. 

From  hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  if  two  persons  quarrel 
over  night,  and  appoint  to  fight  the  next  day,  or  quarrel  in 
the  moming,  and  asree  to  fight  in  the  afternoon,  or  such  a 
considerable  time  mter,  by  which,  in  common  intendment,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  blood  was  cooled>  and  then  thej 
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meet  and  fight,  and  one  kill  the  other,  he  is  guilty  of  mur- 
der. 1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  22 :  8  ItisL  51 :  H.  P.C.4S: 
Kdynge,  56:  1  Lev.  180. 

And  wherever  it  appears,  from  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  he  who  kills  another  on  a  sudden  quarrel  was 
master  of  his  temper  at  the  time,  he  is  guilty  of  murder ;  as  if 
after  the  quarrel  be  fietU  into  other  disburse,  and  talk  calmly 
thereon;  or  perhaps,  if  he  has  so  much  consideration  as  to 
■ay,  that  the  place  wherein  the  quarrel  happens  is  not  con- 
Tenient  for  lighting ;  or  that  if  he  should  fight  at  present,  he 
should  have  the  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  height  of  his 
dioes,  &c  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  23:  Kefywge,  56:  1  Sid. 
Ill:  1  Lev.  180. 

The  law  so  far  abhors  all  duelling  in  cold  blood,  that 
not  only  the  principal  who  actually  lolls  the  other,  but  also  his 
seconds,  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether  they  fought  or  not ;  and 
aome  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  the  seconds  of  the  per- 
sons killed  are  also  equally  guilty,  in  respect  of  that  counte- 
nance which  they  give  to  their  principals  in  the  execution  of 
their  purpose,  by  accompanying  them  therein,  and  being  ready 
to  bear  a  part  with  them :  but  perhaps  the  contrary  opinion  is 
the  more  plausible ;  for  it  seems  too  severe  a  construction  to 
make  a  man  by  such  reasoning  the  murderer  of  his  friend,  to 
whom  he  was  so  far  from  intending  a  mischief,  that  he  was 
ready  to  hazard  his  own  life  in  his  quarrel.  I  Hawk.  P.  C 
c.  31.  §  32 :  H.  P.  C.  51 :  Doll.  c.  93. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  at  the  present  day,  that  the  second 
of  the  party  killed  is  equally  guilty  of  murder  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  second.  See  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Pattison 
in  a  recent  trial  at  Exeter,  1 0  Law  Mag.  383. 

If  A.  on  a  quarrel  with  B.  tells  him  that  he  will  not  strike 
him,  but  that  he  will  give  B.  a  pot  of  ale  to  strike  him,  and 
thereupon  B.  strike,  and  A.  kills  him,  he  is  guilty  of  murder ; 
for  he  shall  not  elude  the  justice  of  the  law  by  such  pretence 
to  cover  his  malice.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  24 :  H.  P.  C.  48. 

In  like  manner,  if  B.  challenge  A-  9Xkd  A.  refuse  to  meet 
him ;  but  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  tells  B.  that  he  shall  eo 
the  next  day  to  such  a  town  about  his  business,  and  accora- 
isgly  B.  meet  him  the  next  day  in  the  road  to  the  same  town, 
and  assault  him,  whereupon  they  fight,  and  A.  kills  B.  he  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  Hawkins,  guUty  of  murder ;  unle^  it  appear 
by  the  whole  circumstances  that  he  gave  B.  such  information 
accidentally,  and  not  with  a  design  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  fitting.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  25 :  Crom.  22.  b : 
H.  P.  C.  48. 

And  at  this  day  it  seems  to  be  settled,  that  if  a  man  assaults 
another  with  maHce  prepense,  and  after  be  driven  by  him  to 
the  wall,  and  kill  him  there  in  his  own  defence,  he  is  guilty  of 
murder  in  respect  of  his  first  intent.  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  31.  §  26: 
Crom.  22,  b :  Doll.  c.  93 :  H.  P.  C.  4,1 :  Kelynge,  58 :  Maw- 
gridge*s  caae. 

It  A.  and  B.  meet  deliberately  to  fight,  and  A.  strike  B. 
and  pursue  B.  so  closely,  that  B.  in  safeguard  of  his  life  kills 
A.  this  is  murder  in  B.  because  their  meeting  was  a  compact 
and  an  act  of  deliberation,  in  pursuance  of  which  all  that  fol- 
lows is  presumed  to  be  done.  1  Hale,  452.  480.  See  1  East*s 
P.  C.  c.  5.  §  54. 

It  hath  been  adjudged,  that  even  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  if 
a  man  be  so  far  provoked  by  any  bans  words  or  gestures  of 
anodier  as  to  make  a  push  at  him  with  a  sword,  or  to  strike  at 
him  with  any  other  such  weapon  as  manifestly  endangers  his 
life  before  the  other's  sword  is  drawn,  and  thereupon  a  fight 
ensue,  and  he  who  made  such  assault  kill  the  other,  he  is  guuty 
of  murder ;  because  that  by  assaulting  the  other  in  such  an 
outrageous  manner,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  showed  that  he  intended  not  to  fi^t  with 
him  but  to  kill  him,  which  violent  revenge  is  no  more  excused  by 
such  a  slight  provocation,  than  if  there  had  been  none  at  all. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  27 :  Crow.  23.  a.  6 :  Dali.  c.  93:  Ke- 
fynge,  6l :  Mawgridg^s  case. 

fiut  it  is  said,  that  if  he  who  draws  upon  another  in  a  sud- 


den quarrel,  make  no  pass  at  him  till  his  sword  is  drawn,  and 
then  fight  with  hira,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  only ;  be* 
cause  that  by  neglecting  the  opportunity  of  lulling  the  other, 
he  was  on  his  guard,  and  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself, 
with  like  hazard  to  both,  he  shewed  that  his  intent  was  not 
so  much  to  kill,  as  to  combat  with  the  other ;  in  compliance 
with  those  common  notions  of  honour,  which,  prevailing  over 
reason  during  the  dme  that  a  man  is  under  the  transports  of 
a  sudden  passion,  so  far  mitigate  his  offence  in  fighting,  that 
it  shall  not  be  adjudged  to  be  of  malice  prepense.  Hawk.  P*  C. 
c.  31.  §  28 :  Kefynge,  55.  61.  131 :  Rol.  Rep.  46l. 

And  if  two  happen  to  fall  out  upon  a  sudden,  and  presently 
agree  to  fight,  and  each  of  them  fetch  a  weapon,  and  so  into 
the  field,  and  there  one  kills  the  other,  he  is  guilty  oi  man- 
slaughter only,  because  he  did  it  in  the  heat  of  blood.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  31.  §  29 :  H.  P.  C.  48 :  3  Inst.  51. 

And  where  after  mutual  blows  between  the  defendant  and 
the  deceased,  the  defendant  knocked  the  deceased  down,  and 
after  he  was  on  the  ground  stamped  upon  his  stomach  and 
belly  with  great  force  and  thereby  killed  him,  this  was  held  to 
be  manslaughter  only.  Russ.  Sp  Ry,  l66.  Where  the  defend- 
ant and  others  quarrelled  in  a  public-house,  and  there  was  an 
afiray  amongst  them,  and  the  defendant  threw  the  deceased  on 
the  ground,  and  was  beating  him  severely,  when  some  person 
called  out  to  him  not  to  murder  the  man,  he  said,  **  Damn  him, 
I  will  murder  him ;"  upon  which  one  of  the  party  gave  the 
defendant  a  blow  and  knocked  him  down ;  the  defendant  then 
went  into  the  yard,  and  in  about  a  minute  returned  in  a  violent 
passion  with  a  pitchfork ;  in  the  mean  time  the  deceased  had 
armed  himself  with  a  fire  shovel,  and  had  struck  one  of  the 
defendant's  party  on  the  head,  when  the  defendant  not  having 
seen  the  blow  by  the  deceased,  returned  from  the  yard,  and 
hoax  behind  ran  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork  into  the  de- 
ceased's temple,  of  which  he  died  ;  it  was  doubted  by  some  of 
the  judges  whether  this  was  more  than  manslaughter,  and  ac- 
cordingly the.  defendant  was  recommended  for  a  conditional 
pardon.     Rex  v.  Rankin,  Russ.  Sp  Ry.  43. 

And  such  an  indulgence  is  shown  to  the  fraUties  of  human 
nature,  that  where  two  persons,  who  have  formerly  fought  on 
malice,  are  afterwards  to  all  appearance  reconciled,  and  fight 
again  on  a  fresh  quarrel,  it  shaU  not  be  presumed  that  they 
were  moved  by  the  old  grudge,  unless  it  appear  by  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  fact.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  31 .  §  30 : 
Crom.  33.  a :  Dall.  a.  93 :  H.  P.  C.  49 :  1  Rol.  Rep.  360. 

Any  formed  design  of  doing  mischief  may  be  called  malice ; 
and  therefore  not  only  such  kiUing  as  proceeds  from  premedi- 
tated hatred  or  revenge  against  the  person  killed,  but  also  in 
many  other  cases,  such  as  is  accompanied  with  those  circum- 
stances that  show  the  heart  to  be  perversely  wicked,  is  adjudged 
to  be  of  malice  prepense  or  aforethought,  and  consequently 
murder.  1  Hawk.  P.  C  c  31.  §  18:  Kelynge,  127: 
Stran.  166. 

Neither  shall  he  be  guilty  of  a  less  crime  who  kills  another 
in  consequence  of  su(£  a  wilful  act,  as  shows  him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  all  mankind  in  general ;  as  gmng  deliberately,  and 
with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  upon  a  horse  used  to  strike,  or 
coolly  discharging  a  gun  among  a  multitude  of  people. 
Ld.  Raym.  143 :  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29-  §  12. 

And  it  is  no  excuse  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  any  one 
in  particular,  or  that  he  meant  to  do  it  only  for  sport,  or  to 
frighten  the  people,  &c  H.  P.  C.  32.  44 :  3  Inst.  59 1  DalL 
c.  93  97  :  11  H.  1.  23.  a:  Bro.  Coro. 229. 

So  if  a  man  resolves  to  kill  the  next  man  he  meets,  and 
does  kill  him,  it  is  murder,  although  he  knew  him  not ;  for 
this  is  universal  malice.  And  if  two  or  more  come  together 
to  do  an  unlawful  act  against  the  king's  peace,  of  whidi  the 
probable  consequence  might  be  bloodshed,  as  to  beat  a  man, 
to  commit  a  riot,  or  to  rob  a  park,  and  one  of  them  kill  a 
man,  it  is  murder  in  them  all,  because  of  the  unlawful  act, 
the  ma&Via  prorcoffittoto,  or  evil  intended  beforehand.  1  Hawk*, 
P.  C.C.31,  §4^ 
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Murder  occasioned  through  an  express  purpose  to  do  some 
personal  injury  to  him  who  is  slain^  is  properly  said  to  he  of 
express  malice :  such  as  happens  in  the  execution  of  an  un- 
lawful action,  principally  intended  for  some  other  purpose, 
and  not  expressed  in  its  nature  to  do  a  personal  injury  to  him 
in  particular  that  is  killed,  is  most  properly  malice  implied. 
Kd.  129>  130. 

In  many  cases  where  no  malice  is  expressed,  the  law  will 
imply  it ;  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poisons  another,  the  law 
presumes  malice,  though  no  particular  enmity  can  he  proved. 
1  HaL  P.  C.  455.     See  further,  post,  V. 

V.  Where  it  is  committed  under  provocation, — If  upon  a  sud- 
den provocation  one  heats  another  in  a  cruel  and  unusual 
manner,  so  that  he  dies,  though  he  did  not  intend  his  death,  yet 
he  is  guilty  of  murder  by  express  malice ;  that  is,  by  an  ex- 
press evil  design,  the  genuine  sense  of  malitia.  As  when  a 
park-keeper  tied  a  boy,  that  was  stealing  wood,  to  a  horse's  tail 
and  dragged  him  along  the  park ;  when  a  master  corrected  his 
servant  with  an  iron  bar,  and  a  schoolmaster  stamped  on  his 
scholar's  belly ;  so  that  each  of  the  sufferers  died :  these  were 
justly  held  to  be  murders,  because  the  correction  being  exces- 
sive, and  such  as  could  not  proceed  but  from  a  bad  heart,  it 
was  equivalent  to  a  deliberate  act  of  slaughter.  1  HaL  P.  C 
454.  473,  474. 

And  if  a  man  kills  another  suddenly,  without  any,  or  without 
a  considerable^  provocation,  the  law  implies  msdice ;  for  no 
person,  unless  of  an  abandoned  heart,  would  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act,  upon  a  slight  or  no  apparent  cause.  No  affront,  by 
words  or  gesture  only,  is  a  sufficient  provocation,  so  as  to 
excuse  or  extenuate  such  acts  of  violence  as  manifestly  en- 
danfi;er  the  life  of  another.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  3S: 
1  Iial,  P.  C  455,  456.  But  if  the  person  so  provoked  had 
unfortunately  killed  the  other  by  beating  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  only  an  intent  to  chastise,  and  not  to  kill 
him,  the  law  so  far  considers  the  provocation  of  contumelious 
behaviour  as  to  Judge  it  only  manslaughter,  and  not  murder. 
Fost.  291*  In  like  manner,  if  one  lam  an  officer  of  justice, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  any 
of  his  assistants  endeavouring  to  conserve  the  peace,  or  any 
private  person  endeavouring  to  suppress  an  affiray ;  or  appre- 
hends a  felon,  knowing  his  authority,  or  the  intention  with 
which  he  interposes,  the  law  will  imply  malice ;  and  the  killer 
shall  be  guilty  of  murder.  I  Hat.  P.  C.  457  :  Fost.  308,  &c. 
And  if  one  intends  to  do  another  felony,  and  undesignedly  kill 
a  man,  this  is  also  murder.  1  Hal,  P.  C,  465.  Thus  if  one 
•hoots  at  A.  and  misses  him,  but  kills  B.,  this  is  murder; 
because  of  the  previous  felonious  intent,  which  the  law  trans- 
fers from  one  to  the  other.  The  same  is  the  case  where  one 
lays  poison  for  A.,  and  B.,  against  whom  the  prisoner  had  no 
malicious  intent,  takes  it,  and  it  kills  him ;  this  is  likewise 
murder.  1  HaL  P.  C  466.  So  also  if  one  gives  a  woman 
with  child  a  medicine  to  procure  abortion,  and  it  operates  so 
violently  as  to  kill  the  woman,  this  is  murder  in  the  person 
who  gave  it.     1  HaL  P.  C.  429. 

As  to  such  murder  as  happens  in  killing  another  without 
any  provocation,  or  but  upon  a  slight  one ;  it  is  to  be  ob- 
serve, that  wherever  it  appears  that  a  man  killed  another, 
it  shall  be  intended  primd  Jade  that  he  did  it  maliciously, 
unless  he  can  make  out  the  contrary,  by  showing  that  he  did 
it  on  a  sudden  provocation,  &c  I  Hawk.  P,  C.  c.  31.  §  32 : 
Kelifnge,  27. 

As  the  indulgence  which  is  shown  by  the  law  in  some  cases 
to  the  first  transport  of  passion  is  a  condescension  to  human 
frailty,  to  thatyifror  bretns  which,  while  the  frenjiy  lasts,  ren- 
ders a  man  d^  to  the  voice  of  reason,  so  the  provocation 
which  is  allowed  to  extenuate  in  the  case  of  homicide,  must  be 
something  which  a  man  is  conscious  of,  which  he  feels  and 
resents  at  the  instant  the  fact  which  he  would  extenuate  is 
committed.  Fost.  315.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act  done,  though  inten- 


tional of  death  or  great  bodily  harm,  was  not  the  result  of  a 
cool  deliberate  judgment  and  previous  malignity  of  heart,  but 
solely  imputable  to  human  infirmity.  1  Eak,  P.  C  c.  5.  §  19- 
For  there  are  many  trivial,  and  some  considerable,  provocations 
which  are  not  permitted  to  extenuate  an  act  df  homicide, 
or  rebut  the  conclusion  of  malice,  to  which  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  may  lead.  See  Russell  on  Crimes, 
/f6.3.  c.  1.§1. 

It  seems  agreed  that  no  breach  of  a  mftn's  word  or  promise, 
no  trespass  either  to  lands  or  goods,  no  afiront  by  bore  words 
or  gestures,  however  false  or  malicious  it  may  be,  and  aggra- 
vated with  the  most  provoking  circumstances,  will  excuse  him 
from  being  guilty  of  murder,  who  is  so  far  transported  thereby 
as  immediately  to  attack  the  person  who  offends  him,  in  sudi 
a  manner  as  manifestly  endangers  his  life,  without  giving  him 
time  to  put  himself  upon  his  guard,  if  he  kills  him  in  pursuance 
of  such  assault,  whether  the  person  slain  did  at  all  fight  in  his 
defence  or  not ;  for  so  base  and  cruel  a  revenge  cannot  have 
too  severe  a  construction.  1  Hawk,  P,  C  c  31.  §  33:  Ke» 
lynee,  131.  135:  2  Rol.  Rep.  460,  461:  DaU.c.9^:  Cro. 
ElCz.  779:  Noy,  171:  1  Sid.  277:  1  Levinz.  180:  Hob,  121. 
con. :  1  Jon.  432.  a. 

But  if  a  person  so  provoked  had  beaten  the  o^ier  only  in 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  plainly  appear  that  he  meant 
not  to  kill,  but  only  chastise  hun;  or  if  he  had  restrained 
himself  till  the  other  had  put  himself  on  his  Ruard,  and  then, 
in  fighting  with  him,  had  killed  him,  he  had  been  guilty  of 
manslaughter  only.  1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  31.  $  34:  Kefynge,  5&. 
61.131. 

And  of  the  like  offence  shall  he  be  adjudged  guilty,  who, 
seeinff  two  persons  fighting  together  on  a  private  qoanel, 
whether  sudden  or  msJicious,  takes  part  with  one  of  them,  and 
kills  the  other.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  35:  Kefynge,  61.  136: 
Cro^  Jac.  296  c  12  Co.  87. 

He  cannot  be  thought  guilty  of  a  greater  crime  than  man- 
slaughter, who,  finding  a  man  in  bed  with  lus  wife,  or  being 
actually  struck  by  him,  or  pulled  by  the  nose,  or  fiUipped  upoo 
the  forehead,  immediately  kills  him ;  or  who  happens  to  kill 
another  in  a  contention  for  the  wall ;  or  in  the  defence  of  his 
person  from  an  unlawful  arrest ;  or  in  the  defence  of  his  house 
from  those  who,  claiming  a  title  to  it,  attempt  forcibly  to 
enter  it,  and  to  that  purpose  shoot  at  it,  &c. ;  or  in  the  defence 
of  his  possession  of  a  room  in  a  public-house,  from  those  who 
attempt  to  turn  him  out  of  it,  and  thereupon  draw  their 
swords  upon  him ;  in  which  case  the  killing  the  assailant  hath 
been  holden  by  some  to  be  justifiable ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
can  amount  to  no  more  than  manslaughter.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  31.  §  S6:  H,  P.  C.  57:  3  Inst.  51 :  Kdjfnge,  51.  137: 
Crom.  27.  a. 

Nor  was  he  judsed  criminal  in  a  higher  degree,  who,  see- 
ing his  son's  nose  bloody,  and  being  told  by  him  that  he  had 
been  beaten  by  such  a  boy,  ran  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
having  found  the  boy,  beat  him  with  a  small  eudgdi,  whereof 
he  afterwards  died.  1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  31.  §  48:  Cro.Jac.296z 
12  Co,  87. 

Nor  was  he  thought  more  criminal,  who,  encouraged  by  a 
concourse  of  people,  threw  a  pickpocket  into  a  pond  adjoining 
to  the  road,  in  oider  to  avense  the  theft,  by  ducking  him,  but 
without  any  apparent  intention  to  take  away  his  life,  and  the 
pickpocket  was  drowned ;  for  although  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment is  highly  unjustifiable  and  illegal,  yet  the  law  respects 
the  infirmities  and  imbecilities  of  human  nature,  where  certain 
provocations  are  given.  O.  B.  85.  No.  751.  So  also  where 
three  Scotch  soldiers  were  drinking  together  in  a  public-hoiise, 
one  of  them  struck  some  strangers  that  were  drinking  in 
another  box,  with  a  small  rattan,  they  havinff  used  sever^ 
opprobrious  epithets,  reviling  the  character  of  me  Scotch  na- 
tion ;  an  altercation  ensued,  and  one  of  the  strangers  laid  hold 
of  the  soldier  who  had  stricken,  and  threw  him  asainst  a 
settle.  The  altercation  increased,  and  when  the  8ol£er8  had 
paid  the  reckoningi  the  strangers  again  shoved  him  from  the 
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nxmi  into  the  passage ;  upon  tbis  the  soldier  exclaimed^  that 
"  he  did  not  mind  killing  an  Englishman  more  than  eating  a 
mess  of  crowdy ;"  the  stransers,  assisted  by  another  person, 
then  violently  pushed  the  soldier  out  of  the  house,  whereupon 
the  soldier  instantly  turned  round,  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed 
the  stranger  to  the  heart.  This  was  adjudged  manslaughter. 
5  Burr.  2799-  But  in  every  case  of  homiade,  upon  provoca- 
tion, how  great  soever  it  be,  if  there  is  sufficient  time  for  pas- 
sion to  subside,  and  for  reason  to  interpose,  such  homicide  will 
be  muider.  FosL  278.  296:  I  Hale,  486:  1  Fenl.  158: 
Rawn,  212 :  Leach's  Hawk.  P.  C.  i.  c.  31.  §  SJ.  in  n. 

When  one  executes  his  revenue,  upon  a  sudden  {nrovoca- 
tion,  in  such  a  cruel  manner,  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  as 
shows  a  malicious  intention  to  do  mischief,  and  death  ensues, 
it  is  express  malice  and  murder  from  the  nature  of  the  fact. 
Kel.  55.  6l.  65.  ISO.  A  man  chided  his  servant,  and  upon 
fome  cross  answer  given,  he  having  a  hot  iron  in  his  hand,  ran 
it  into  the  servant's  belly,  of  which  he  died ;  this  was  adjudged 
murder.     KeL  64. 

If  a  person  is  trespassing  upon  another,  by  breaking  his 
hedges,  &c.,  and  the  owner,  upon  sight  thereof,  take  up  a  hedge- 
stake,  and  give  him  a  stroke  on  his  head,  whereof  he  dies,  this 
is  murder,  because  it  is  a  violent  act  beyond  the  proportion  of 
the  provocation.  H.  P.  B.  And  where  a  boy  was  upon  a 
tree  in  a  park  cutting  of  wood,  and  the  keeper  bids  him  come 
down,  which  he  did ;  and  then  the  keeper  struck  him  several 
blows  with  a  cudgel,  and  afterwards,  with  a  rope,  tied  him  to 
his  horse's  tail,  and  the  horse  ran  away  with  him  and  killed 
him;  this  was  held  to  be  murder  out  of  malice,  the  boy 
having  come  down  at  the  keeper's  command.  Cro.  Car.  139  - 
H.P.C. 

As  to  such  murder  as  happens  in  killing  one  whom  the  per- 
son killing  intended  to  hurt  in  a  less  decree ;  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  wherever  a  person  in  com  blood,  by  way  of 
revenge,  unlawfully  and  deliberately  beats  another  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  afterwards  dies  thereof,  he  is  guilty  of  mur- 
der, however  unwilling  he  might  have  been  to  have  gone  so 
far.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  ^38:  Kdyn.  119:  Mawgridge's 
case,  H.  P.  C.  49—52. 

Also,  it  seems,  that  he  who,  upon  a  sudden  provocation, 
executeth  his  revenge  in  such  a  cruel  manner,  as  idiows  a  cool 
and  deliberate  intent  to  do  mischief,  is  guilty  of  murder,  if 
death  ensue ;  as  where  the  keeper  of  a  park,  finding  a  boy 
stealing  wood,  tied  him  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  beat  him,  where- 
upon we  horse  ran  away  with  him  and  killed  him.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  31.  §  39:  Cro.  Car.  181 :  1  Jon.  198  :  Palm.  545 : 
H.  P.  C.  49. 

Wherever  there  is  evidence  of  express  malice,  the  plea  of 
provocation  will  not  avail ;  and  in  most  cases,  not  even  pre- 
vious blows  or  struggling  will  extenuate  homicide.  MaswCs 
case,  1  East,  P.  C.  c.  5.  §  23. 

It  were  endless  to  go  through  all  the  cases  of  homicide, 
which  have  been  adju&ed,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  mali- 
cious; the  above  therefore  may  suffice  as  a  pretty  ample  speci- 
men. We  may  take  it  for  a  general  rule  that  all  homicide  is 
malicious,  and  of  course  amounts  to  murder,  unless  where, 
1.  Justified  by  the  command  or  permission  of  the  law ;  2.  Ex- 
cused on  the  account  of  accident  or  self-preservation;  or 
3.  Alleviated  into  manslaughter,  by  being  either  the  involuntary 
consequence  of  some  act,  not  strictly  lawful,  or  (if  voluntary) 
occasioned  by  some  sudden  and  sufficiently  violent  provocation. 
And  all  these  circumstances  of  justification,  excuse,  or  allevia- 
tion, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  prisoner  to  make  out,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  and  jury  ;  the  latter  of  whom  are  to 
decide  whether  the  circumstances  alleged  are  proved  to  have 
actually  existed ;  the  former,  how  far  they  extend  to  take 
away  or  mitigate  the  guilt.  For  all  homicide  is  presumed 
to  be  malicious,  until  the  contrary  appeareth  upon  evidence. 
Fust.  255. 

VI.  Where  in  the  Prosecution  of  some  Unlawful  Act. — If  a 
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man  happen  to  Idll  another  in  the  execution  of  a  malicious  and 
deliberate  purpose  to  do  him  a  personal  hurt,  by  wounding  or 
beating  him ;  or  in  the  wilful  commission  of  any  unlawful  act, 
which  neceswuily  tends  to  raise  tumults  and  quarrels,  and  con* 
sequently  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  danger  of  personal 
hurt  to  some  one  or  other,  he  shall  be  adju^^  guilty  of 
murder.  J  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29.  §  10:  //.  P.  C.  52.  57: 
Kelvfige,  117. 

As  to  the  cases  where  such  killing  shall  be  adjudged  murder, 
which  happen  in  the  execution  of  an  unlawful  action,  princi- 
pally intended  for  some  other  purpose,  and  not  to  do  a  persona) 
injury  to  him  in  particular  who  happens  to  be  slain,  they  are 
as  follow  ;  and  first,  such  killing  as  happens  in  the  execution 
of  an  unlawful  action,  whereof  the  principal  intention  was  to 
commit  another  felony  ;  it  seems  agreed,  that  wherever  a  man 
happens  to  kill  another  in  the  execution  of  a  deliberate  purpose 
to  commit  any  felony,  he  is  guilty  of  murder ;  as  where  a  per- 
son shooting  at  tame  fowl,  with  an  intent  to  steal  them,  acci- 
dentally kiQs  a  man  ;  or  where  one  sets  upon  a  man  to  rob 
him,  and  kills  him  in  making  resistance ;  or  where  a  person 
shooting  at,  or  fightine  with,  one  man,  with  a  design  to  mur- 
der him,  misses  him  and  kills  another.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.c.  31. 
§  40,  41 :  Kdynge,  117 :  H.  P.  C  46.  50 :  Bali.  cap.  98 1 
Moore,  87« 

And  not  only  in  such  cases,  where  the  very  act  of  a  person 
having  such  a  felonious  intent,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
third  person's  death,  but  also  where  it  any  way  occasionally 
causes  such  a  misfortune,  it  makes  him  guilty  of  murder ;  and 
such  was  the  case  of  the  husband  who  gave  a  poisoned  apple 
to  his  wife,  who  ate  not  enough  of  it  to  £ll  her,  but  innocently, 
and  against  the  husband's  will  and  persuasion,  gave  part  of  it 
to  a  child,  who  died  thereof;  such  also  was  the  case  of  the  wife 
who  mixed  ratsbane  in  a  potion  sent  by  an  apothecary  to  her 
husband,  which  did  not  kill  him,  but  afterwards  killed  the 
apothecary,  who,  to  vindicate  his  reputation,  tasted  it  himself, 
having  first  stirred  it  about.  Neither  is  it  material  in  this 
case,  that  the  stirring  of  the  potion  misht  make  the  operation 
of  the  poison  more  forcible  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been ; 
for  inasmuch  as  such  a  murderous  intention,  which  of  itself 
perhaps,  in  strictness,  might  justly  be  made  punishable  with 
death,  proves  now,  in  the  event,  the  cause  of  the  king's  losing 
a  subject,  it  shall  be  as  severely  punished  as  if  it  had  had  the 
intended  effect,  the  missing  whereof  is  not  owing  to  any  want 
of  malice,  but  of  power.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  42 :  Plow. 
On.  474:  9  Co,  91. 

But  if  one  happened  to  be  poisoned  by  ratsbane  laid  in  order 
to  destroy  vermin,  the  person  by  whom  he  is  so  killed  is  guilty 
of  homicide  per  infortunium  only,  because  his  intentions  were 
wholly  innocent.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.c.  81.  ^  43. 

Also  if  a  third  person  accidentally  happen  to  be  killed  by 
one  engaged  in  a  combat  with  another  upon  a  sudden  quarrel, 
it  seems  utat  he  who  kills  him  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  only ; 
but  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  if  a  justice  of  peace,  constable, 
or  watchman,  or  even  a  private  person,  be  lolled  in  the  endea- 
vouring to  part  those  whom  he  sees  fighting,  the  person  by 
whom  he  is  killed  is  guilty  of  murder ;  and  that  he  cannot 
excuse  himself  by  alleging  that  what  he  did  was  in  a  sudden 
afifray  in  the  heat  of  luood,  and  through  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion ;  for  he  who  carries  his  resentment  so  hi^  as  not  only  to 
execute  his  revenge  aeainst  those  who  have  afironted  him,  but 
even  against  such  as  have  no  otherwise  offended  him  but  by 
doing  their  duty,  and  endeavouring  to  restrain  him  ^m  break- 
ing uirough  his,  shows  such  an  obstinate  contempt  of  the  law, 
that  he  is  no  more  to  be  favoured  than  if  he  acted  in  cool 
blood.     1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  31.  5  44 :  H.  P.  C.  45.  50:  S  Inst. 


31.8  4- 
il,  07: 


52  :    Dalt.  cap.  9S :    Savil,  67 :    Kelynge,  ^ :    22  Ass.  71  : 
4  Co.  40.  6 :  9  Co.  68 :  Crom.  25.  a.  b. 

Yet  it  hath  been  resolved,  that  if  the  third  person  slaiti 

in  such  a  sudden  affray,  do  not  give  notice  for  what  purpose 

he  comes,  by  commanding  the  parties  in  the  king's  name  to 

keep  the  peace,  or  otherwise  manifestly  showing  his  intention 

4P 
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to  be  not  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  but  to  appease  it,  he  who 
kills  him  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  for  he  might  suspect 
that  he  came  to  side  with  his  adversary.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c  31. 
§  45 :  Kelynge,  6Q.  If  the  officer  be  within  his  proper  dis- 
trict, and  known,  or  but  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
the  office  he  assumeth,  the  law  will  presume  that  the  party 
killed  had  due  notice  of  his  intent,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  day- 
time.    FosU  \S5,  S\\. 

But  where  a  gamekeeper  was  shot  by  a  gang  of  poachers, 
one  of  whom  had  separated  himself  from  the  rest  at  the  time 
the  shot  was  fired,  and  it  appeared  that  he  did  not  do  anything 
to  join  in  the  act,  it  was  held  that  he  was  guilty  neither  of 
murder  nor  of  manslaughter.     S  C*  Sf  P.  390. 

As  to  such  killing  as  happens  in  the  execution  of  an  unlaw- 
ful action,  whereof  the  principal  purpose  was  to  usurp  an  ille- 
gal authority :  it  seems  clear,  that  if  persons  take  upon  them 
to  put  others  to  death,  either  by  virtue  of  a  new  commission 
wholly  unknown  to  our  laws,  or  by  virtue  of  an  unknown 
jurisdiction,  which  clearly  extends  not  to  cases  of  this  nature ; 
as  if  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  cause  a  man  to  be  executed 
for  treason  or  felony ;  or  the  Court  Martial,  in  time  of  peace, 
put  a  man  to  death  by  the  martial  law,  both  the  judges  and 
officers  are  guilty  of  murder.  1  Hawk*  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  59: 
H.  P.  a  46. 

But  where  persons  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission,  which,  if 
it  were  strictly  regular,  would  undoubtedly  give  them  full 
authority,  but  which  happens  to  be  defective  only  in  some 
point  of  form,  it  seems  that  they  are  no  way  criminal. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  61. 

As  to  such  killing  as  happens  in  the  execution  of  an  unlaw- 
ful action,  where  no  mischief  was  intended  at  aU,  it  is  said, 
that  if  a  person  happen  to  occasion  the  death  of  another,  in 
doing  any  idle  wanton  action,  which  cannot  but  be  attended 
with  the  manifest  danger  of  some  other ;  as  by  riding  with 
a  horse  known  to  be  used  to  kick  among  a  multitude  of 
people,  by  which  he  means  no  more  than  to  divert  him- 
self by  putting  them  in  a  fright,  he  is  guilty  of  murder. 
1  Hawk,  87. 

VII.  Where  in  resisting  a  civil  or  criminal  Arrest.'-^As  to 
such  killing  as  happens  in  the  execution  of  an  unlawful  action, 
whereof  the  direct  design  was  to  escape  from  an  arrest,  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  whoever  kills  a  sheriff,  or  any  of  his 
officers,  in  the  lawful  execution  of  civil  process,  as  on  arresting 
a  person  upon  a  capias,  &c.  is  guilty  of  murder.  1  Hawk, 
P,  a  c.  31.  §  55  :  Dalt,  cap,  93 :  H,  P.  C.  45. 

Neither  is  it  any  excuse  to  such  a  person,  that  the  process 
was  erroneous  (for  it  is  not  void  by  beinff  so),  or  that  the 
arrest  was  in  the  night,  or  that  the  officer  aid  not  tell  him  for 
what  cause  he  arrested  him,  and  out  of  what  court  (which  is 
not  necessary  when  prevented  by  the  party's  resistance^ ;  or 
that  the  officer  did  not  show  his  warrant,  which  he  is  not 
bound  to  do  at  all,  if  he  be  a  bailiff  commonly  known,  nor 
without  a  demand,  if  he  be  a  special  one.  9  Co,  66.  68 :  Cro, 
Jac.  280.  486:  6  Co,  68.  6.69^0:  1  Hawk.  P.  Cc,  31.  §  56. 

Yet  the  killing  of  an  officer  in  some  cases  will  be  man- 
slaughter only  ;  as  where  the  warrant  by  which  he  acts  gives 
him  no  authority  to  arrest  the  party ;  as  where  a  bailiff  arrests 
J.  S.  a  baronet,  who  never  was  knighted ;  by  force  of  a  war- 
rant to  arrest  J.  S.,  knight.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  57  :  Cro. 
Car,  372 :  1  Jon.  346 :  12  Co.  49*  So  where  a  good  warrant 
is  executed  in  an  unlawful  manner ;  as  if  a  bailin  be  killed  in 
breaking  open  a  door  or  window  to  arrest  a  man ;  or  perhaps 
if  he  arrest  one  on  a  Sunday  since  stat.  29  Car.  2.  c.  7-  by 
which  all  such  arrests  are  made  unlawfuL  H.  P.  C.  46: 
1  Hawk,  P,  C.  c.  31.  §  58. 

If  bailiffs  come  to  a  house  to  arrest  a  person,  and  the  house 
being  locked  they  attempt  to  break  in,  whereupon  the  son, 
of  the  person  intended  to  be  arrested,  shoots  and  kills  one  of 
them,  it  is  not  murder.  Jones,  429:  Foster's  Rep,  135.  138. 
270.  308.  312.  318.  321. 


A  person  was  arrested,  and  another  not  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  struggle,  but  seeing  swords  drawn,  and  to  prevent 
mischief  came  and  defended  the  party  arrested,  and  in  the 
scuffle  the  bailiff  was  killed ;  it  was  resolved  to  be  no  murder 
in  the  person  doing  it,  but  that  all  that  were  present  and  assist- 
ing, knowing  of  the  arrest,  were  principal  murderers.  KeL  86. 
Though  it  has  been  held  in  such  a  case,  that  the  person  offend- 
ing is  guilty  of  murder,  whether  he  knew  the  person  slain 
were  an  officer  or  not;  for  all  fighting  is  unlawful:  and 
he  who,  seeing  persons  engaged  in  it,  takes  part  with  one  side, 
and  fights  in  the  quarrel  without  knowing  the  cause  of  it,- 
shows  a  readiness  to  break  through  the  laws  on  a  small  occa- 
sion, and  must  at  his  peril  take  heed  what  he  doth.  1  Sid*  I60 : 
Nov,    See  post,  VIII. 

But  no  error  or  irregularity  in  any  proceeding  previous  to 
the  issuing  of  the  process  will  affect  it,  so  as  to  excuse  the 
party  killing  the  officer  in  the  execution  of  it  from  the  guilt  dT 
murder.  Fost.  31 J  :  1  East.  P.  C.  310.  And  though  the 
cause  of  the  arrest  be  not  expressed  with  sufficient  particularity 
in  a  magistrate's  warrant,  yet  if  it  contain  all  the  essentisd 
requisites  of  a  warrant,  and  the  magistrate  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter,  the  killing  of  the  officer  executing  the 
warrant  will  be  equally  murder ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  officer  to  dispute  the  validity  of  such  a  warrant  if  it  be 
under  the  seal  of  the  justice.  1  Hde,  459 :  1  East.  P.  C. 
310. 

So  when  an  officer  is  justified  in  breaking  open  a  door,  and 
in  doing  so  is  resisted  and  killed,  it  is  murder.  And  where  he 
is  not  justified  in  breaking  open  the  door,  if  it  is  opened  to  him, 
or  if  it  be  half  open,  he  may  then  force  his  way  into  the  house 
to  execute  the  warrant.     See  R.  v.  Baker,  1  Leach,  112. 

Although  parties  on  whom  any  process  or  warrant  is  exe- 
cuted should  in  other  cases  have  due  notice  of  the  officer's 
business,  yet  where  a  man  is  found  in  the  act  of  committing  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor,  it  seems  there  is  no  necessity  to  inform 
him  either  of  the  cause  of  his  apprehension,  or  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  person  apprehending  him.     S  C.  Sf  P.  394. 

Where  a  constable  took  a  man  without  a  warrant  upon  a 
charge  which  gave  him  no  authority  to  do  so,  and  the  prisoner 
ran  away,  and  J.  S.,  who  was  with  the  constable  all  the  time, 
ran  after  the  prisoner,  who  to  prevent  being  retaken  killed 
J.  S.,  it  was  holden  to  be  manslaughter  only,  although  whilst 
under  the  charge  of  the  constable  the  prisoner  struck  the  man 
who  gave  the  charge ;  because  a  blow  under  the  provocation 
of  the  illegal  arrest  would  not  justify  the  constable  in  detain- 
ing him  unless  the  blow  were  likely  to  be  followed  by  danger- 
ous consequences,  and  formed  a  new  and  distinct  ground  of 
detainer.     Ry.  S^  Moo.  132.     See  further  tit.  Arrest. 

V  III.  Of  Aiders  and  Abettors. — With  respect  to  accessories  in 
murders,  as  distinguished  from  aiders  and  abettors  actually  pre* 
sent,  see  this  Diet.  tit.  Accessory.  In  the  case  of  several  persons 
being  present  at  the  death  of  a  man,  all  of  whom  are  princi- 
pals, yet  they  may  be  guilty  of  different  degrees  of  homicide, 
as  one  of  murder  and  another  of  manslaughter.  If  there  be 
no  malice  in  the  party  striking,  but  malice  in  an  abettor,  it 
will  be  murder  in  the  latter,  though  only  manslaughter  in  the 
former.  1  East,  P.  C.  c,  5,  §  121.  And  it  has  been  decided 
that  if  the  person  charged  as  principal  be  acquitted,  a  convio* 
tion  of  another  charged  in  the  indictment  as  present^  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  murder,  is  good ;  for  all  are  principals,  ^3 
it  is  not  material  who  actually  did  the  murder.  WaUss's  Ca. 
Salk,  334.  See  Shawns  Case,  1  Leach,  360 :  1  East,  P.  C. 
c.  5.  §  121.  And  though  anciently  the  person  who  gave  the 
fatal  stroke  was  considered  as  the  principal,  and  those  who 
were  present  aiding  and  assisting  only  as  accessories,  yet  it  has 
been  long  settled,  that  all  who  are  present  aiding  and  assisting, 
are  equally  principals  with  him  who  gave  the  stroke  whereof 
the  party  died ;  though  they  are  called  principals  in  the  second 
degree.  1  Hale,  437 :  4  Plowd.  Com,  100.  a.  So  that  if  A. 
be  indicted  for  murder  or  manslaaghter,  and  B.  and  C.  &r 
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being  present  aiding  and  assisting,  if  A.  appear  not,  but  B.  and 
C.  appear,  tbey  sball  be  arraigned,  and  if  convicted  shall 
receive  judgment,  though  A.  neither  appear  nor  be  outlawed. 
1  Hale,  437 :  Plowd.  97.  100.  Gytkin's  case.  And  if  A.  be 
indicted  as  having  given  the  mortal  stroke,  and  B.  and  C.  as 
present  aiding  and  assisting,  and  upon  the  evidence  it  appears 
that  B.  gave  the  stroke,  and  A.  and  C.  were  only  aiding  and 
assisting,  it  maintains  the  indictment,  and  judgment  shall  be 
given  against  all :  for  it  is  only  a  circumstantial  variance,  and 
in  law  it  is  the  stroke  of  all  that  were  present  aiding  and  abet- 
ting. 1  Hale,  438:  Plowd.  Com.  98.  a:  9  Rep-  67-  h: 
Mackaletfs  Case,  1  East,  P.  C.  c.  5.  §  121. 

If  two  having  malice  fight,  and  the  servant  of  one  of  them, 
not  knowing  of  the  malice,  killeth  the  other,  this  is  murder  in 
the  master,  and  manslaughter  in  the  servant ;  though  if  there 
be  a  conspiracy  to  kill  a  man,  but  no  malice  against  his  ser- 
vant ;  if  the  servant  be  slain,  the  malice  against  the  master 
ffhall  be  construed  to  extend  to  his  servant;  and  the  killing  the 
servant  is  murder.     Di^er,  128. 

As  to  such  killing  as  happens  in  the  execution  of  an  unlaw- 
ful action,  where  the  principal  design  is  to  commit  a  bare 
breach  of  the  peace,  not  intended  against  the  person  of  him 
who  happens  to  be  slain ;  it  seems  clear  that  where  divers  per- 
sons resolve  generally  to  resist  all  opposers  in  the  commission 
of  any  such  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to  execute  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  naturally  tends  to  raise  tumults  and  afirays ;  as  by 
c  jmmitting  a  violent  disseisin  with  great  numbers  of  people, 
hunting  in  a  park,  &c.  and  in  so  doing  happen  to  kill  a  man, 
they  are  all  guilty  of  murder;  for  they  must  at  their  peril 
abide  the  event  of  their  actions,  who  wilfully  engage  in  such 
bcdd  disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  in  open  opposition  to, 
and  defiance  of,  the  justice  of  the  nation.  1  Hatvk.  P.  C. 
c.  31.  §  46:    SavU,  07:  Moore,  86:  Palm.  S5i  Crom.  24. 

b.  25.  a:  H.  P.  C.  47:  5  Mod.  285:  Dyer,  128.  pi.  60: 
S.P.C.  17.  b. 

The  murder,  however,  must  appear  to  have  been  committed 
strictly  in  prosecution  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  party  was 
assembled.  Prin.  P.  L.  234.  Therefore,  if  divers  persons 
be  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act,  and  one  of  them,  with  malice 
prepense  against  one  of  his  companions,  finding  an  opportunity 
Idlls  him,  the  rest  are  not  concerned  in  the  guilt  of  that  act ; 
Kefy,  112;  because  it  had  no  connection  with  the  crime  in 
contemplation.  Prin.  P.  L.  235.  So  where  two  men  were 
beating  another  maq  in  the  street,  a  stranger  made  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  cruelty  of  the  act,  upon  which  one  of  the 
two  men  gave  him  a  mortal  stab  with  a  knife.  Both  the  men 
were  indicted  as  principals  in  the  murder ;  yet  although  both 
were  doing  an  unlawful  act  in  beating  the  man,  as  the  death 
of  the  stranger  did  not  ensue  upon  that  act,  and  it  appearing 
that  only  one  of  them  intended  any  injury  to  the  person 
killed,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  be  guilty 
either  as  prinapal  or  accessory ;  and  upon  the  case  of  Rex  v. 
Thompson,  Kwf,  66,  6?*  he  was  acquitted.  8  Mod.  l64: 
12  Mod.  629.  Yet  see  12  Mod.  256.  LeacKs  Hawk.  P.  C. 
e.  31.  §  46.  in  It. 

Where  divers  rioters,  having  forcible  possession  of  a  house, 
afterwards  killed  the  person  whom  they  had  ejected,  as  he 
was  endeavouring  in  the  night  forcibly  to  regain  the  posses- 
ion, and  to  fire  the  house,  they  were  adjudged  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter only,  notwithstanding  they  md  the  fact  in  main- 
tenance of  a  deliberate  injury ;  perhaps  for  this  reason,  because 
the  person  slain  was  so  much  in  fault  himself.    1  Hawk.  P.  C. 

c.  8J.  §  47 :  Crom.  28.  b :  H.  P.  C  56. 

But  if  in  such,  or  any  other  quarrel,  whether  it  were  sudden 
or  premeditated,  a  justice  of  peace,  constable,  or  watchman, 
or  even  a  private  person,  be  slain  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  suppress  the  afilray,  he  who  kills  him  is  guilty  of 
murder ;  for  notwithstanding  it  was  not  his  primary  intention 
to  commit  a  felony,  yet  inasmuch  as  he  persists  in  a  less 
offence  with  so  much  obstinacy  as  to  go  on  in  it  to  the  hazard 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  no  otherwise  offend  him,  but  by  doing 


their  duty  in  maintenance  of  the  law,  which  therefore  affords 
them  its  more  immediate  protection,  he  seems  to  be  in  this 
respect  equally  criminal,  as  if  his  intention  had  been  to  commit 
a  felony.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  48 :  H.  P.  C.  45 :  Dali.  c.  yS : 
3  Inst.  52  :  Kefyn.  66:  22  Ass.  71 :  4  Co.  40.  6 :  9  Co.  6S  : 
Crom.  25.     See  supra* 

If  one  attack  another  to  rob  him,  and  bv  the  resistance  of 
the  party  kills  him,  this  is  murder.  3  Inst.  52  :  Dall.  334.  A 
person  stands  by  and  encourages  or  commands  another  to 
murder  a  man ;  or  if  he  come  with  others  on  purpose  to  kill 
him,  and  stand  by  while  the  other  persons  commit  the  fact, 
it  will  be  murder  in  them  alL  Plowd.  98 :  1 1  Bep.  5.  And 
if  two  or  more  persons  come  together  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  as 
to  beat  a  man,  rob  a  park,  &c  and  one  of  them  kills  a  person, 
this  is  murder  in  all  present  aiding  or  assisting,  or  that  were 
ready  to  aid  and  assist ;  all  will  be  said  to  intend  the  murder, 
3  Inst.  56:  Bait.  347:  H.  P.  C.  81.  And  such  persons  will 
be  judged  to  be  present  who  are  in  the  same  house,  though  in 
another  room,  or  in  the  same  park,  although  half  a  mile  off^ 
&c     H.  P.  C.  47 :  Kel.  87. 1 16.  12?.     See  tit.  Accessory. 

Several  persons  having  conspired  to  enter  the  king's  park, 
and  to  hunt  and  carry  away  deer,  with  design  of  kiUing  any 
one  that  should  oppose  them;  though  the  keeper's  servants 
began  the  assault,  and  required  them  first  to  stand,  whereupon 
they  ffed,  and  one  of  the  keeper's  men  discharged  a  piece  at 
them,  and  they  continued  their  flight  until  he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  one  of  the  offenders,  and  then,  and  not  before,  they 
killed  one  of  the  keeper's  servants,  this  was  held  to  be  murder ; 
as  they  were  doing  an  unlawful  act,  the  law  implies  malice, 
and  they  ought  not  to  have  fled,  but  to  have  surrendered  them- 
selves.   Roll.  Rep.  20. 

As  to  such  killing  as  happens  in  the  execution  of  an  un- 
lawful action,  the  principal  motive  whereof  was  to  assist  a  third 
person ;  it  seems  clear,  that  if  a  master  maliciously  intending 
to  kill  another  take  his  servants  with  him,  without  acquainting 
them  with  his  purpose,  and  meet  his  adversary  and  fight  with 
him,  and  the  servants  seeing  their  master  engaged  take  part 
with  him,  and  kill  the  other,  they  are  guilty  of  manslaughter 
only,  but  the  master  of  murder.  PI.  Com.  100.  101.  a:  Crom. 
23 :  Dall.  c.  92 :  H.  P.  C.  51,  52 :  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  49.- 
Though  if  the  master  have  malice,  and  he  tells  his  servants  of 
it,  and  that  his  intention  is  to  kill  the  party,  and  they  go  with 
the  master,  if  they  kill  another,  it  is  murder  both  in  master 
and  servant.     Dy.  26 :  9  Rep-  66 :  PL  100. 

And  therefore  it  follows  it  fortiori,  that  if  a  man's  servant  or 
friend,  or  even  a  stranger,  coming  suddenly,  see  him  fighting 
with  another  and  side  with  him,  and  kill  the  other ;  or  seeing 
his  sword  broken  lend  him  another,  wherewith  he  kills  the 
other,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  only.  1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  31. 
§  50:  Crom.  26.  b:  H.  P.  C  57:  Dall.  c.  94:  1  Rol. 
Rep.  407,  408  :  3  Bulst.  206 :  H.  P.  C.  52. 

Yet  in  this  very  case,  if  the  person  killed  were  a  bailiff^  or 
other  officer  of  justice,  resisted  by  the  master,  &c.  in  due  exe- 
cution of  his  duty,  such  friend  or  servant,  &c.  are  guilty  of 
murder,  whether  they  knew  the  person  slain  were  an  officer  or 
not.  Kelvfige,  67.  86,  87-  But  perhaps  it  may  be  objected, 
that  in  this  hist  case  there  seems  to  be  no  more  malice  than 
in  the  former ;  and  such  third  person  being  wholly  ignorant 
that  the  party  killed  was  an  officer,  seems  to  be  no  more  in 
fault  than  if  he  had  been  a  private  person.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  all  fighting  is  highly  unlawful,  and  that  he 
who  on  a  sudden  seeing  persons  engaged  in  it,  is  so  far  from 
endeavouring  to  part  them  as  every  good  subject  ought,  that 
he  takes  part  with  one  side,  and  fights  in  the  quarrel,  without 
knowing  the  cause  of  it,  shows  a  high  contempt  of  the  laws, 
and  a  readiness  to  break  through  them  on  a  small  occasion,  and 
must  at  his  peril  take  heed  what  he  does ;  and  consequently 
might  perhaps  in  strict  justice  be  adjudged  in  the  foregoing 
cases  to  act  with  malice,  which  doth  not  always  signify  a  par- 
ticular ill-will  against  the  person  killed,  as  appears  by  many 
of  the  above-mentioned  cases;  and  though  such  persons  be 
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favoured  in  respect  of  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion  where 
both  the  quarrel  and  the  persons  are  private,  yet  he  must  not 
expect  such  indulgence,  where  the  fight,  in  which  he  so  rashly 
engages,  was  begun  in  opposition  to  the  justice  of  the  nation, 
and  a  person  happens  to  be  killed  thereby  who  engaged  in  the 
maintenance  thereof,  and  on  that  account  is  under  its  more 
particular  care;  and  it  may  be  justly  challenged,  that  his 
opposers  be  made  examples  to  deter  others  from  joining  in  such 
unwarrantable  quarrels.  1  Sid.  l60 :  Not/,  50:  Plow.  Com.  100. 
See  1  Harvk.  P.  C.  c.  SI.  §  51—53. 

But  if  a  man  seeing  another  arrested  and  restrained  from 
his  liberty  under  colour  of  a  press  warrant  or  civil  process,  &c. 
by  those  who  in  truth  have  no  such  authority,  happen  to  kill 
such  trespassers  in  rescuing  the  person  oppressed,  he  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  manuaughter  only,  notwithstanding  the 
injured  person  submitted  to  them,  and  endeavoured  not  to 
rescue  himself;  and  the  person  who  rescued  him  did  not 
know  that  he  was  illegally  arrested ;  for  since  in  the  event  it 
appears,  that  the  persons  slain  were  trespassers,  covering  their 
violence  with  a  show  of  justice,  he  who  kills  them  is  indulged 
by  the  law,  which  in  these  cases  judges  by  the  event,  which 
those  who  engage  in  such  unlawful  actions  must  abide  at  their 
peril.  Kelynge,  66.  137 :  Crom.  27.  a :  Dent's  case,  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  31.  §  54.  But  the  principles  upon  which  this  case  was 
determined,  are  warmly  controverted  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
p.  315 — 318.  And  see  Borihwick's  case,  Doug.  207 :  Brown-' 
in^  case  and  Dixon's  case,  1  East*s  P.  C.  c.  5.  §  80. 

There  were  two  men  in  an  inner  chamber  quarrelling,  and 
together  by  the  ears ;  a  brother  of  one  of  them  standing  at 
the  door,  that  could  not  get  in,  cried  to  his  brother  to  make 
him  sure,  and  presently  after  he  gave  the  other  a  mortal 
wound ;  this  was  held  manslaughter  in  him  that  stood  at  the 
door.     Shep.  Abr.  493. 

If  one  person  encourage  another  to  drown  herself,  and  is 
present  abetting  and  counselling  her  to  do  so,  such  person  is 
guilty  of  murder  a^  a  principal  in  th&  second  degree. 
B.  ^  R.  553. 

A  person  may  be  present  when  a  murder  is  committed,  and 
yet  be  neither  principal  nor  accessary,  if  he  takes  no  part  in  it. 
1  Hale,  439 :  Fost.  350 :  1  East,  P.  C.  296.  But  if  he  does  not 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  or  try  afterwards  to  apprehend  the 
murderer,  he  will  be  guUty  of  a  high  misprision. 

IX.  The  Time  within  which  the  Death  must  take  place. — In 
order  to  make  the  killing  murder,  it  is  requisite  that  the  party 
die  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke  received,  or  cause 
of  death  administered;  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the 
whole  day  upon  which  the  hurt  was  done  shall  be  reckoned  the 
first.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  9. 

^ut  if  a  person,  hurt  by  another,  die  thereof  within  a  if  ear 
and  a  day,  it  is  nQ  excuse  for  the  other,  that  he  might  have 
recoverea  if  he  had  not  neglected  to  take  care  of  himself. 
I  Hawk.  P.  C.  31.  §  10:  3  Inst.  53:  Kelynge,  26;  1  Keb.ll. 

If  one  dies  within  a  year  and  a  day,  through  diswderly  living, 
it  shall  be  no  excuse,  the  wound  will  be  judged  the  principal 
^ause  of  his  death  ;  but  if  one  wounded  die  after  that  time,  the 
law  wiU  presume  he  died  a  natural  death.  3  Inst.  53  ;  H.  P.  C. 
55  :  Kel.  26.  If  a  man  receive  a  wound  that  is  not  mortal ; 
but  either  for  want  of  help,  or  by  neglect,  it  turns  to  a.  fever, 
&c.,  which  causes  the  party's  death,  it  is  murder :  so  it  is, 
where  a  man  has  some  disease,  which  possibly  would  terminate 
bis  life  in  half  a  year,  and  another  wounds  him,  that  it 
bastens  his  end,  &c.  But  if,  by  ill  applications  of  the  party,  or 
those  about  him,  of  unwholesome  medicines,  the  wounded 
person  dies ;  if  this  plainly  appears*  it  is  not  murder,  by  Hale, 
Hist.  P.  a  428. 


X.  Of  the  Place  where  the  Murder  is  committed,  and  where 
it  may  be  tried. — As  to  the  place  where  murder  is  within  the 
conusance  of  the  law ;  it  seems  that  the  killing  of  one  who 
i|ica»  both  wounded  s^nd  di^  out  of  the  realny^  or  wounded  out 


of  the  realm  and  died  here,  could  not  be  determined  at 
mon  law,  because  it  could  not  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  neigb- 
bourhood  where  the  fact  was  done.  But  it  was  agreed,  £at 
the  death  of  one  who  was  both  wounded  and  died  beyond  sea, 
and  it  was  said  by  some,  that  the  death  of  him  who  died  in 
England  of  a  wound  given  him  there,  might  be  heard  and  de- 
termined before  the  constable  and  marshal,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  if  the  king  pleased  to  appoint  a  constable.  And  it 
seemed  also  clear,  that  such  a  fact  being  examined  by  the 
privy  council,  might  by  force  of  stat.  33  H.%,  c.  23.  have  been 
tried  before  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king,  in  any  county 
in  England.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31.  §11:3  Ifist.  48 :  2  InsL 
51:  Co.  Lit.  75:  S.  P.  C.  65.  a:  Bro.  Appeal,  153:  Cro. 
Car.  24^7:  1  And.  195. 

The  above  statute  was  repealed  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  under 
which  (§  70  a  person  charsed  with  murder  abroad,  and  whether 
eommitted  in  the  king's  £>minions  or  not,  may  be  tried  by  a 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  directed  into  any  county 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.     See  tit.  Indictment. 

A  mnrder  at  sea  was  anciently  cognisable  only  by  the  civil 
law  ;  but  by  force  of  stats.  27  H.  8.  c.  4:  28  H,  8.  c.  15.  it 
might  be  tried  and  determined  before  the  king's  commissioners 
in  any  county  of  England,  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law ;  yet  the  death  of  one  who  was  at  land,  of  a  wound 
received  at  sea,  was  neither  determinable  at  common  law,  nor 
by  force  of  either  of  these  statutes ;  but  it  seems,  that  it  might 
be  tried  by  the  constable  and  marshal,  or  before  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  statute  oi 
33  H.  8.  c.  23 :  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  31.  §  12:  3  Inst.  48,  49 : 
1  Leon.  270 :  H.  P.  C.  54,:  3  Inst.  48. 

By  the  2  G.  2.  c.  21.  this  defect  in  the  common  law  was 
supplied ;  and  now  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  8.  (by  which  the  last 
mentioned  act  was  repealed)  ofienders  may  be  tried  in  this 
country  in  all  cases  where  the  death  happened,  or  the  cause 
of  death  was  inflicted  here.  See  tits.  Admiralty,  Indictment.^  . 
It  was  said  by  some,  that  the  death  of  one  who  died  in  one 
county>  of  a  wound  given  in  another,  was  not  indictable  at  aU 
at  common  law,  because  the  offence  was  not  complete  in  either 
county,  and  the  jury  could  inquire  only  of  what  happened  in 
their  own  county.  But  it  was  holden  by  others,  that  if  the 
corpse  were  carried  into  the  county  where  the  stroke  was 
^ven,  the  whole  might  be  inquired  of  by  a  jury  of  the  same 
county.  And  it  was  agreed  that  an  appeal  might  be  brought 
in  either  county,  and  the  fact  tried  by  a  jury  returned  jointly 
from  each. 

This  difficulty  was  provided  for  by  the  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  24. 
§  2.  which  enacted  that  the  trial  should  be  in  the  county  where 
the  death  happened.  By  the  7  G.  4.  c.  32.  that  statute  has 
been  repealed,  and  several  new  provisions  introduced  with 
respect  to  felonies  committed  in  several  counties.  See  tit. 
Indictfnent. 

Also  by  force  of  stat.  H.  8.  c.  6.  a  murder  in  Wi^  may 
be  inquired  of  in  an  adjoining  En^ish  county.  1  Hawk.  P. 
C:  Cro.  Car.247:  1  Jatu25S:  I  Lew.  113:  Latch.  13.  lift: 
WiL.  320. 

And  by  stat.  46  G.  3.  c.  54.  such  offences  may  be  tried  in 
any  of  his  Majesty's  islands  or  colonies  by  virtue  of  a  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal  to  commissioners,  who  shall  have  all 
such  powers  as  are  given  by  stat.  28  H.  8.  c.  15.    And  by  stat. 

57  G.  3.  c.  53.  murders,  &c  committed  in  the  Bay  of  Hondu- 
ras, New  Zealand,  Oteheite,  or  any  islands  or  places  not 
within  his  Miyesty's  dominions,  by  the  master  or  crew  of  any 
British  ship,  or  persons  having  been  such,  may  be  tried  in  any 
of  his  Majesty's  islands  or  colonies,  under  a  commission  issued 
by  virtue  of  the  act  46  G.  3.  c.  54.  Now,  at  Honduras  such 
offences  may  be  tried  by  commissioners  specially  appointed  by 
virtue  of  a  subs^uent  act.    59  G.  3.  e.  44.    See  also  state 

58  G.  3.  c  98 :  as  to  offences  relative  to  the  slave-trade,  tit. 
Slaves.    See  further  tit»  Indictment. 

XI.  Of  the  Punishment,  4^. — The  punishment  of  mutdei^ 
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and  that  of  manslaughter,  were  formerly  one  and  the  same ;  both 
having  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  so  that  none  but  unlearned  per- 
sons, who  least  knew  the  guilt  of  it,  were  put  to  death  for 
this  enormous  crime.  1  Hal,  P,  C  450.  But  by  several  statutes 
the  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  away  from  murderers  through 
malice  prepense,  their  abettors,  procurers,  and  counsellors. 

And  by  the  last  statute  passed  on  this  subject,  namely, 
9  G.  4.  c.  31.  (§  3.)  persons  convicted  of  murder  or  of  beine 
an  accessory  before  the  feust,  shall  sufier  death  as  a  felon,  and 
every  accessory  after  the  fact  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
for  Hfe,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour  in  the 
gac^  or  house  of  correction  not  exceeding  four  years. 

As  to  the  consequences  attending  a  judgment  of  death  in 
cases  of  murder,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  sentence  is  to  be  carried  into  efiect,  see  tits.  Attainder,  CoT" 
rupfion  of  Blood,  Forfeiture,  Escheat,  Execution. 

It  was  doubted  formerly  whether  the  king  could  pardon  the 
crime  of  murder ;  however,  it  was  held  that  he  had  the  power 
under  the  13  22.  2.  si.  2.  c.  l.but  with  certain  restrictions.  See 
tit.  Pardon. 

It  has  been  holden  as  a  rule  that  no  person  should  be  com- 
victed  of  murder  unless  the  body  of  the  deceased  were  found. 
2  Hale,  290.  But  this  rule,  it  seems,  must  be  taken  with  some 
qualifications  ;  and  circumstances  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
show  the  fact  of  murder  in  many  cases  where  the  body  is  not 
actually  found.    See  HindmarsKs  case,  2  Leach,  571* 

4.  Petit  Trbason. — This  was  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
lower  allegiance  of  private  and  domestic  faith,  and  considered  as 
proceeding  from  the  same  principle  of  treachery  in  private  life 
as  would  have  led  the  person  harbouring  it  to  have  conspired  in 
public  against  his  liege  lord  and  sovereign.  At  common  law 
the  instances  of  this  crime  were  numerous,  and  involved  in 
some  uncertainty.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  37-  By  the  statute  of  trea* 
sons,  25  Ed.  3.  st.  5.  c.  2.  they  were  reduced  to  the  following 
cases :  a  servant  killing  his  master,  a  wife  her  husband,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  person  (either  secular  or  regular)  his  superior,  to 
whcnn  he  owes  faith  and  obedience. 

By  the  Roman  law  parricide,  or  the  murder  of  one's  parents 
or  children,  was  punished  in  a  much  severer  manner  than  any 
other  kind  of  homicide.  But  the  English  laws  never  treated 
it  otherwise  than  as  simple  murder,  probably  under  the  idea 
of  the  impossibility  of  committing  so  enormous  a  crime. 

But  petit  treason  was  nothing  else  but  an  aggravated  degree 
of  murder;  although,  on  account  of  the  viouition  of  private 
alWiance,  it  was  stigmatised  as  an  inferior  species  of  treason. 
And  thus,  in  the  ancient  Gothic  constitution,  we  find  the 
breach  both  of  natural  and  civil  relations  ranked  in  the  same 
class  with  crimes  aeainst  the  state  and  sovereign. 

A  servant  who  killed  his  master  whom  he  had  left,  upon  a 
grudge  conceived  aeainst  him  during  his  service,  was  guilty  of 
perit  treason,  for  the  traitorous  intention  was  hatched  while 
the  relation  subsisted  between  them,  and  this  was  only  an  exe- 
cution oi  that  intention.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  89 :  1  HaL  P.  C. 
360. 

If  a  servant  killed  his  mistress  or  the  wife  of  his  master, 
^e  was  master  within  the  letter  of  the  statute,  and  it  was 
petit  treason.  But  if  a  son  killed  his  father,  this  was  not  petit 
treason,  except  he  served  his  father  for  wages,  and  then  he 
should  be  indicted  by  the  name  of  servant.  3  Inst.  20 :  Hale, 
P.  C.  23:  n  Rep.  34^. 

A  servant  procured  another  to  kill  his  master,  who  killed 
bim  in  the  servant's  presence ;  this  was  held  petit  treason  in 
the  servant,  and  murder  in  the  other ;  and  that  if  the  servant 
had  been  absent,  the  crime  would  have  been  murder,  to  which 
he  was  accessory.     3  Inst.  20:  Moor,  91 :  1^^>  128. 

If  a  wife  were  divorced  d  mensa  et  thoro,  still  the  vinculum 
matrimonii  subsisted ;  and  if  she  killed  such  divorced  husband, 
she  was  a  traitress.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  381.  So  a  wife  divorced 
causd  adulterii  vel  sasvitas,  was  still  within  the  law,  because  the 
bond  of  matrimony  was  not  therelgr  dissolved,  and  she  might 


again  lawfully  cohabit  with  her  husband.  But  a  divorce 
causd  cofuanguinitatis  vel  prc'coniractus,  entirely  dissolved  the 
nuptial  tie,  and  annihilated  the  very  character  of  wife.  There- 
fore a  wife  de  facto  only,  and  not  de  jure,  could  not  commit 
this^  crime,  for  she  had  no  lawfid  lord  to  whom  she  owed  sub* 
jecrion  and  obedience.  Nor  a  second  wife  married  to  a  man 
whose  first  wife  was  alive.  Neither  could  a  husband  be  guilty 
of  this  crime  by  killing  his  wife  de  jure,  for  there  was  no 
reciprocity  of  obedience  and  subjection.  Leach's  Hawk.  P.  C.  i. 
c.  32.  §  7 :  1  Hale,  P.  C.  381. 

If  a  wife  and  a  stranger  killed  the  husband,  this  was  petit 
treason  in  the  wife,  and  murder  in  the  stranger.  Dalt.  337. 
But  where  a  wife  and  a  servant  conspired  to  kill  the  husband^ 
and  appointed  time  and  place  for  it,  and  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  the  servant  alone  in  the  absence  of  the  wife,  this 
was  held  petit  treason  in  both.  A  servant  procured  by  the  wife 
to  kill  the  husband,  was  guilty  of  petit  treason :  and  a  stranger 
procuring  a  wife  or  servant  to  kill  the  husband  or  neighbour, 
was  an  accessory  to  petit  treason.    Ihf.  128 :  Crompt.  41. 

A  clerg3rman  was  understood  to  owe  canonical  obedience  to 
the  bishop  who  ordained  him,  to  him  in  whose  diocese  he  is 
beneficed,  and  also  to  the  metropolitan  of  such  sufihigan  or 
diocesan  bishop :  and  therefore  to  kill  any  of  these  was  petit 
treason.     1  Hal.  P.  C.  381. 

As  to  the  rest,  whatever  was  applicable  with  respect  to 
wilful  murder,  was  also  applicable  to  the  crime  of  petit  treason, 
which  was  no  other  than  murder  in  its  most  odious  degree, 
except  that  the  trial  should  be  as  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
before  the  improvements  therein  made  by  the  statutes  of 
William  III.  Fost.  337.  But  a  person  indicted  of  petit 
treason  might  be  acquitted  thereof,  and  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter or  murder :  Fost.  106 :  1  Hal.  P.  C.  378  :  2  HaL 
P.  V.  184:  and  in  such  case  it  should  seem  that  two  witnesses 
were  not  necessary,  as  in  case  of  petit  treason  they  were. 

The  punishment  of  petit  treason  in  a  man  was  to  be  drawn 
and  hanged,  and  in  a  woman  formerly  to  be  drawn  and  burned^ 
but  which  latter  sentence  was  changed  to  hanging  by  the 
30  G.  3.  c.  48. 

Petit  treason  is  now  abolished,  it  being  enacted  by  the 
9  G.  4.  c.  31.  that  every  ofience  which  before  the  passing  of 
that  act  would  have  amounted  to  petit  treason,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  murder  only,  and  no  greater  ofience;  and  all  persons 
guilty  in  respect  thereof,  whether  as  principals  or  as  accesso* 
ries,  shall  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  fined,  and  punished,  as  prin- 
cipals and  accessories  in  murder. 

5.  Attempts  to  commit  murder  appear  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  felonies  in  the  earlier  cases  of  our  law.  Staundford, 
P.  C.  17 :  1  East,  P.  C  c.  8.  §  5.  But  that  doctrine  did 
not  long  prevail,  and  such  attempts  became,  and  still  remain, 
punishable  only  as  high  misdemeanors,  except  as  provided 
against  by  special  acts.  A  person  was  indicted  for  intendins 
to  murder  the  master  of  the  rolls;  Mic.  16  Car.  2;  and 
for  offering  money  to  another  to  do  it:  and  another  person 
was  committed  for  lying  in  wait  to  perform  the  murder :  they 
were  punished  by  heavy  fines,  imprisonment^  and  findins 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  for  life.  1  Lev,  146:  1  Sidl 
230. 

Where  an  indictment  is  preferred  for  an  assault  with  intent 
to  murder,  the  intent  as  laid  must  be  fully  established  to 
support  the  indictment.  Where  a  defendant  was  so  charged, 
the  judge  (Lord  Kenyon)  being  of  opinion,  upon  the  facts, 
that  if  deatn  had  ensued,  the  crime  could  only  have  been  man^ 
slaughter,  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  Milton's  case,  L  East's 
P.  C.  c.  8.  §  5. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  4,  c.  31.  §  11.  persons  maliciously  adminis« 
tering,  or  attempting  to  administer,  poison,  or  other  destructive 
thing,  or  maliciously  attempting  to  drown,  suffocate,  or  strangle 
any  person,  or  maliciously  shooting  at  a  person,  or  by  drawing 
a  trigger,  or  by  any  other  means  attempting  to  discharge 
loadeafire  arms  at  any  person,  or  maliciously  stabbing,  cuttings 
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or  wounding  any  person  with  intent  to  murder,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  suffer  death  as  felons:  and  see  tit.  Mayhem. 

HOMINATIO.  Domesday,  tit.  Northampton  Sockmanni  de 
Risden,  The  mustering  of  men ;  also  the  doing  of  homage. 
CoTvet,  edit.  1727. 

HOMINE  CAPTO  IN  WiTHBRNAMiUM.    A  Writ  to  take 

him  that  had  taken  any  bondman  or  woman^  and  led  him  or 

her  out  of  the  country,  so  that  he  or  she  could  not  be  replevied 

according  to  law.     Reg.  Orig.  fol.  79«     See  this  Diet.  tit. 

Withernam. 

HOMINE     ELIOBNDO     AD     CU8T0DIRNDAM     FECI  AM      81- 

oiLLi  PRO  MERCATORiBUs  EDiTi.  A  writ  directed  to  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  choice  of  a  man  to  keep  one  part  of  the  seal 
appointed  for  statutes  merchants  when  a  former  is  dead,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  of  Acton- BumeU    Reg.  Orig'  178. 

HOMINE  RBPLEOiANDO.  A  Writ  to  ImqI  a  man  out  of 
prison.    F.  N.  B.fd.  6 :  Reg.  Orig.foL  77« 

This  writ  lies  where  a  person  is  in  prison  (not  by  special 
commandment  of  the  king,  or  his  judges,  or  for  any  crime  or 
cause  irreplevisable),  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  cause  him  to  be 
replevied ;  in  the  same  manner  that  chattels  taken  in  distress 
may  be  replevied ;  and  if  the  person  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
sheriff's  jurisdiction,  he  may  return,  that  the  defendant  hath 
essoined  the  plaintiff's  body^  so  that  he  cannot  deliver  him ; 
then  the  plaintiff  shall  have  a  capias  in  withernam  to  take  the 
defendant's  body,  and  keep  him  without  bail  or  mainprize  till 
he  produces  the  party.  3  Conan.  129*  c.  8.  And  if  the  sheriff 
return  non  est  inventus  in  that  writ  against  the  body,  the 
plaintiff  shall  have  a  capias  against  the  defendant's  goods^  &c. 
F.  N.  B.  66:  New  Nat.  Br.  151,  15«. 

Where  one  takes  away  secretly,  or  keeps  in  his  custody  an- 
other man  against  his  will,  upon  oath  made  thereof,  and  a 
petition  to  the  lord  chancellor,  he  will  grant  a  writ  of  re- 
plegiari  facias,  with  an  cdias  and  plurtes,  upon  which  the 
sheriff  returns  an  ehneattu^  and  thereupon  issues  out  a  capias 
in  withernam:  and  wnen  the  party  is  taken,  the  sheriff  cannot 
take  bail  for  him ;  but  the  court  where  the  writ  is  returnable 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  grant  a  habeas  corpus  to  the  sheriff  to 
bring  him  into  court  and  bail  him.     d  LU.  23. 

In  a  homine  replegiando  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  it  doth 
not  differ  from  a  common  replevin,  on  which  the  sheriff  must 
return  a  deliherari  feci,  or  an  excuse  why  he  doth  not :  that 
where  he  cannot  make  deliverance  if  he  return  an  elongatus, 
the  defendant  is  not  concluded  by  that  return  to  plead  non 
cepit ;  and  after  the  return  of  an  ekmgatus,  and  a  capias  in 
withernam,  if  the  defendant  pleads  this  plea,  he  shall  be  bailed, 
for  the  withernam  is  no  execution ;  and  after  a  defendant  is 
bailed  upon  the  capias  in  withernam,  there  may  be  a  new 
withernam  against  him.  And  it  was  held,  that  in  a  homine 
replegiando  after  an  eUmgatus  returned,  if  the  defendant  comes 
in  gratis,  and  calls  for  a  declaration,  and  pleads  non  cepit,  he 
fhsul  not  be  obliged  to  give  bail ;  but  if  he  come  in  upon  the 
return  of  the  capias,  he  must  give  bail,  and  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  it  till  ne  caUll  for  a  declaration,  and  plead  non  cepit. 
2  Salk.  381. 

The  sheriff  returned  an  elongavit  in  a  homine  replegiando, 
and  then  a  capias  in  withernam  went  forth ;  afterwtmis  the 
defendant,  having  entered  an  appearance,  moved  for  a  super^ 
sedeas  to  the  withernam,  and  offered  to  plead  non  cepit ;  wnich 
was  opposed,  unless  he  would  give  bail  to  deliver  the  person, 
in  case  the  issue  was  found  against  him :  though  it  was  ruled, 
that  if  any  property  had  been  pleaded  in  the  party,  then  the 
defendant  ought  to  give  bail  to  deliver  him ;  but  he  says  he 
hath  not  the  person,  and  therefore  non  cepit  is  a  proper  plea, 
and  he  shall  put  in  bedl  to  appear  de  die  in  diem.  In  this  case 
the  defendant  shall  not  be  compelled  to  gage  deliverance ;  and 
a  supersedeas  was  granted  to  the  withernam.    See  4  Mod.  183. 

A  homine  replegiando  cannot  be  broueht  either  by  the  wife 
herself,  or  by  her  prochein  amy  against  her  husband ;  and  the 
nature  and  proceedings  in  the  writ  show  it  to  be  so.  Ch. 
Free.  492. 


This  writ  is  now  seldom  used  to  deliver  a  person  out  of 
custody,  being  superseded  by  the  more  beneficial  effects  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  particularly  as  were  extended  by  modem 
acts.     See  tit.  Habeas  Corpus. 

HOM I N  ES.  A  term  applied  to  a  sort  of  feudatory  tenants 
who  claimed  a  privilege  of  having  their  causes  and  persons 
tried  only  in  the  court  of  their  lords ;  and  when  Gerard  de 
Canvil,  anno  5  Ric.  1.  was  charged  with  treason  and  other 
misdemeanors,  he  •pleaded  that  he  was  homo  comitis  Johannis, 
Sic,  and  would  stand  to  the  law  and  justice  of  his  court- 
Paroch.  Antiq.  152. 

HOMIPLAGIUM,  is  used  in  the  laws  of  H.  1.  c.  80.  for 
the  maiming  a  man.  Si  quis  in  domo  vel  curia  regis fecerii 
homicidium  vel  homiplapum. 

HOMO.  This  Latin  word  includes  both  man  and  woman, 
in  a  large  or  general  understanding.    2  Inst.  45. 

HOMOLOGATION,  is  when  a  man  either  expressly  or 
impliedly  ratifies  a  deed  that  formerly  was  null  or  invalid* 
Scotch  Diet. 

Implied  homologation  is  admitted  only  from  some  act  whidi 
clearly  and  expressly  implies  a  knowledge  and  approbation  of 
the  deed.  The  effect  of  it  on  the  person  homok^ting  is  to 
give  the  deed  the  same  validity  against  him  and  his  heirs  as  if 
it  had  been  a  perfectly  legal  deed  from  the  first ;  but  against 
third  parties  who  do  not  represent  the  personJiomologating, 
the  deed  is  liable  to  all  its  original  objections.  BeWs  Scotch 
Law  Diet. 

HOM  STALE.  A  home-stall,  or  mansion-boose.  As  in  a 
charter  granted  about  the  5  Ed.  1.     CoweL 

HOIVD-HABEND.  See  Hand  Habend.  This  bond  aba 
signifies  the  right  which  the  Imrd  hath  of  determining  the 
offence  in  his  court. 

HONEY.  All  vessels  of  honey  are  to  be  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  owner,  and  be  of  a  certain  content,  under  penal- 
ties ;  and  if  any  honey  sold  be  corrupted  with  any  deceitful 
mixture,  the  seller  shall  forfeit  the  honey,  &c.  Stat.  23  Eliz» 
c.  8. 

HONOUR,  is,  besides  the  general  amplification,  used  espe* 
cially  for  the  more  noble  sort  of  seignoriet,  on  which  other 
inferior  lordships  or  manors  depend,  by  perfommnce  d  some 
customs  or  services  to  those  who  are  lords  of  them  (thoogb 
anciently  honor  and  baronia  signified  the  same  thing).  See 
Spelman,  in  v.  Honor.  The  manner  of  creating  these  honours 
by  act  of  parliament  may  in  part  be  collected  out  of  the  statute 
of  33  H.  8.  e.  37,  38.  for  erecting  certain  manors  and  poasea* 
sions  of  the  crown  into  honours. 

In  the  early  times  of  our  legal  constitution,  the  king's 
greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  territory  held  under 
the  crown,  granted  out  frequently  small  manors  to  infisrior 
persons  to  be  holden  of  themselves,  which  do  now  therefore 
continue  to  be  holden  under  a  superior  lord,  who  is  called  in 
such  cases  the  lord  paramount  over  all  these  manors :  and  his 
seignory  is  frequently  termed  an  honour,  not  a  manor,  espe- 
cially if  it  hath  belonged  to  an  ancient  feudal  baron,  or  hath  at 
any  time  been  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  2  Comm.  9^.  c  6^ 
See  tit.  Tenure. 

An  honour  ought  to  consist  of  lands,  liberties^  and  fran- 
chises. 1  Bulst.  197 :  2  RoL  72.  L  48.  And  it  is  the  moat 
noble  seignory.  Co.  Lit.  108.  a.  One  or  more  manors  may 
be  parcel  of  an  honour.  2  RoL  72.  /.  45.  So  a  forest  may  be 
appendant  to  it.     2  RoL  73. 1.  3. 

An  honour  originally  shall  be  created  by  the  king.  Co. 
Lit.  108.  a.  Every  honour  must  be  holden  of  the  king. 
R.  1 :  Bui.  195.  And  if  it  be  assigned,  or  granted  over  to 
another,  it  shall  not  be  holden  of  a  subject.  For  it  may  be 
granted  by  the  king  to  a  subject.  A  man  may  claim  an 
honour  by  grant,  or  by  prescription.  But  the  king  at  this  day 
cannot  make  an  honour  by  grant,  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment.  R.  1 :  BuL  195,  I96 :  Co.  Lit.  108.  a.  See  Cowd,  tit. 
Honour. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  honours  within  the  leafan^ 
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Ampthill  (by  stat.  8S  H.  8-  c.  SI),  Aquila  ^formerly  Pe^en- 
iiej),  Arundel  (see  post),  Abergavenny,  Boioine,  Berkham- 
steady  BeaulieUj  Bamara's  Castle,  Bullingbroke,  Barstaple, 
Bononia,  Brecknock,  Brember,  Bedford,  Clare,  Crevecure, 
Clun,  Christchurch,  Cockermoutb,  Cormayle,  Candicut,  Caris- 
brook,  Clifford  Castle,  Cbesier,  Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan, 
Donning  Castle  (by  stat.  37  H.  8.  c.  18.),  Dudley,  and  Dover 
Castle,  Eye,  and  Egremond. 

The  honour  of  East  and  West  Greenwich,  Glamorgan, 
Glocester,  Grentmesnil,  Gower,  Grafton  (by  stat.  SS  U.  8. 
c.  88.),  Haganet,  Hampton  Court  (by  stat.  31  H,  8.  c.  5.), 
Huntingdon  (in  Herefordshire),  Heveningham,  Hawenden 
CasUe,  Hertford,  and  Halton,  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
Lovetot,  Hinckley,  Kincston-upon-Hull  (by  stat.  37  H.  8. 
c.  1 8.),  Kington,  and  Folkingham. 

The  honour  of  Montgomery,  Mowbray,  Middleham,  and 
Maidstone,  ^fottingham,  Newelhn  or  Newelme,  Oakhampton, 
St.  Osith  (by  stat.  37  H.  8.  c.  18.),  Oxford. 

The  honour  of  Plimpton,  Peverel,  Pickering,  Raleigh, 
Richard's  Castle,  Skipton,  Stafford,  Strigul,  Tickhil,  Treman- 
ton,  Totnes,  Theony,  Tamworth. 

The  honour  of  Wigmore,  Willingford,  Westminster  (by 
ftat.  37  H.  8.  c.  18.),  Windsor,  Wormgay,  Whirwelton  (in 
Yorkshire),  Weik,  Whitchurch,  and  Warwick,  WeUey,  and 
Tutbury. 

The  kinff  granted  to  a  subject  a  great  manor,  called  an 
koHOwr,  and  piused  it  by  the  name  of  an  honour,  and  well. 

Jenk.  9ni.  pi*  99- 

It  is  ill^al  to  purchase  honour  (as  a  dukedom)  for  money. 
Vem,  5.     See  tit.  Peers. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  was  the  only  peer  who  held  his  earl- 
dom by  prescription.     See  tit.  Peers* 

HONOUR-COURTS,  are  courts  held  within  the  honours 
or  manors  last  noticed,  mentioned  in  the  stat.  of  Henry  VIII. 

There  is  also  a  court  of  honour  of  the  earl  marshal  of 
England,  &c.,  which  determines  disputes  concerning  prece« 
dency  and  points  of  honour.  2  Hawk.  P.  C  This  court  of 
honour,  which  is  also  exercised  to  do  justice  to  heralds,  is  a 
court  by  prescription,  and  has  a  prison  belonging  to  it,  called 
the  White  Lyon  in  Southwark.  2  Nels.  9^5.  See  tit.  Court 
of  Chivalry. 

HONOURARY  FEUDS,  are  titles  of  nobility,  descen- 
dible to  the  eldest  son  in  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  See  tit. 
Tenures, 

HONOURARY  SERVICES,  are  those  that  are  incident 
to  the  tenure  of  grand  sergeanty,  and  commonly  annexed  to 
some  honour.     Stat.  12  Car.  2.  29. 

HONTFONGENETHEF.  Cum  omnibus  aliis  Ubertatibus 
iantummodo  hontfonsenethef  mihi  retento.  Charia  Wil.  Co- 
mitis  Maiesialsci.     in  Mon.  Angl.  1.  par.fo.  724. 

This  should  have  been  written  lionjangenethef,  and  signifies 
a  thief,  taken  with  hondhabend,  i.  e.  having  the  thing  stcuen  in 
hu  hand.     CoweL — See  Backherind. 

HOPCON.  Signifies  a  valley  in  Domesday  Book ;  so  do 
hope,  hawgh,  and  howgh.     Cowel,  edit.  1727. 

HOP-OAST.  By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c  SO.  §  2.  8.  setting  fire 
to,  and  riotously  demolishing,  or  beginning  to. demolish,  any 
hmvoast,  are  capital  felonies. 

HOPS  and  HOP-BINDS.  No  bitter  to  be  used  in  brew- 
ing but  hops.  9  Anne,  c.  12.  §  24.  The  duty  upon  hops  is  a 
branch  of  the  Exdse,  and  regulated  by  many  statutes  made  for 
the  purpose.  See  39  and  40  G.  3.  c.  81.  and  48  G.  3.  c.  134. 
for  preventing  frauds  and  regulating  the  mode  of  packing,  bag- 
ging, and  weighing  of  hops.     Also  the  1  and  2  fV.  4.  c.  53. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  30.  §  18.  maliciously  cutting  or  destroy- 
ing  hop-lnnds  is  a  felony,  subjecting  the  offender  to  be  trans- 
ported for  life,  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  four  years,  and,  if  a  male,  whipped. 

HORA  AURORA  The  morning  bell,  or  what  we  now 
call  the  four  tf  clock  bell,  was  anciently  called  hora  auroras  ;  as 


our  ei^ht  o'clock  bell,  or  the  bell  in  the  evening,  was  called 
ignifapum  or  coverfeu.     Cowel. 

HORDERA,  iTom  the  Sax.  hord,  thesaurus.'}  A  trea- 
surer :  and  hence  we  have  the  word  hord  or  hoard,  as  used  for 
treasuring  or  laying  up  a  thing.     Leg.  Adelston,  cap.  2. 

HORDERIUM.  A  hoar{  a  treasury,  or  repository.  L. 
Canuti,  cap.  104. 

HORDEUM  PALMALE.  Beer-barley,  which  in  Nor- 
folk  is  called  sprat-barley,  and  battledore-bEu-ley ;  and  in  the 
marches  of  Wales,  cjrmridge,  it  being  broader  in  the  ear,  and 
more  like  a  hand  than  the  common  barley,  which  in  old  deeds 
is  called  hordeumquadragesimale.    CoweL 

HORESTI.  The  people  of  Angus-upon-the-Tay,  or  High- 
landers. 

HORNE-BEAM.    See  Timber. 

HORNEGELD,  from  the  Saxon  word  horn,  cornu,  und  geld 
solutio."}  A  tax  within  a  forest  to  be  paid  for  homed  beasts. 
Cromp.  Jurisd.  197*  And  to  be  free  thereof  is  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  king  unto  such  as  he  thinketh  good.  Cowel, 
edit.  1727. 

HORN  WITH  HORN,  or  HORN  UNDER  HORN. 
The  promiscuous  feeding  of  bulls  and  cows,  or  all  homed 
beasts,  that  are  allowed  to  mn  together  upon  the  same  com- 
mon. Spelman.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  common- 
ing  of  cattle  bom  with  horn  was  properly  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  several  parishes  let  their  common  herds  mn  upon  the 
same  open  spacious  common,  that  lay  within  the  bounds  of 
several  parishes ;  and  therefore,  that  there  might  be  no  dispute 
upon  the  right  of  tithes,  the  bishop  ordains  that  the  cows 
should  pay  all  profit  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  the 
owner  lived,  &c     CoweL 

HORNAGIUM.    Homegdd.    See  that  title. 

HORNERS.  No  stranger  was  to  buy  any  English  horns 
gathered  or  growing  in  London,  or  within  twenty-four  miles 
thereof,  by  the  4  Ed.  4.  c.  8.     See  tit.  London. 

HORNGELD.    See  Homegeld. 

HORNING,  Letters  of.  Warrants  for  charging  persons 
in  Scotland  to  pay  or  perform  certain  debts  or  duties ;  pro- 
bably so  termed  from  being  originally  proclaimed  by  the  horn 
or  trumpet. 

HORS  DE  SON  FEE,  Fr.  t.  e.  out  of  his  fee.]  An 
exception  to  avoid  an  action  brought  for  rent  or  services,  &c. 
issuing  out  of  land,  by  him  that  pretends  to  be  the  lord ;  for 
if  the  defendant  can  prove  that  the  land  is  without  the  compass 
of  his  fee,  the  action  falls.  Broke.  In  an  avowry,  a  stranger 
may  plead  generally  hors  de  son  fee ;  and  so  may  tenant  for 
years  ;  and  such  stranger  to  the  avowry,  being  made  a  party, 
is  at  liberty  to  plead  any  matter  in  abatement  of  it.  9  Bep.  30: 
2  Mod.  104.  A  tenant  in  fee-simple  ought  either  to  disclaim, 
or  plead  hors  de  son  fee.  1  Danv.  Abr.  655:  vide  9  Bep. 
Bucknets  case,  22  IL6.  2,  3:  Keiiw.  73.  14:  Ass,  pL  13: 
Co.  Lit.  1.  6 :  2  Mod.  103,  104 :  and  14  Fin.  Abr.  tit  Mors  de 
son  fee.     See  tit.  Pleading. 

HORSE-BREAD.  Inn-keepers  shall  not  make  horse- 
bread.  13  Bic.  2.  St.  1.  c.  8 :  4  H,  4.  c.  25.  Permitted  to  bake 
horse-bread.     32  ff.  8.  c.  4L 

HORSES. 

Persons  having  lands  of  inheritance  in  parks,  &c  were 
OTdered  to  keep  two  mares  apt  to  bear  foals  thirteen  hands  high, 
for  the  increase  of  the  breed  of  horses,  on  pain  of  40^.  for 
every  month  they  are  wanting;  and  not  suffer  them  to  be 
leaped  by  stoned  horses  under  fourteen  hands,  on  a  certain 
penalty  by  27  H.  8.  c.  6.  And  for  the  preservation  of  a  stronff 
breed  of  horses,  stone  horses  above  two  years  old  are  directed 
to  be  fifteen  hands  high,  or  they  shall  not  be  put  into  forests  or 
commons  where  mares  are  kept,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture ;  and 
scabbed  or  infected  horses  shall  not  be  put  into  common  fields, 
under  the  penalty  of  10^.,  leviable  by  the  lord  of  the  leet. 
32  H.  8.  c.  13.  still  in  force. 


HORSES. 


H  O  R 


To  prevent  hones  being  stolen  and  sold  in  private  places^ 
the  2  and  3  P.  Sf  M,  c.7.  provides,  that  owners  of  fairs  and 
markets  shall  appoint  toll- takers  or  book-keepers,  who  are  to 
enter  the  names  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  horses,  &c.     And  to 
alter  the  property,  the  horses  must  be  rid  or  stand  in  the  open 
fair  one  hour;  and  all  the  parties  to  the  contract  must  be 
present  with  the  horse.     And  by  31  Eliz.  c.  12.  sellers  of 
horses  are  to  procure  vouchers  of  the  sale  to  them ;  and  the 
names  of  the  buyer,  seller,  and  voucher,  and  price  of  the  horse, 
are  to  be  entered  in  the  toll-taker's  book,  and  a  note  thereof 
delivered  to  the  buyer ;  and  if  any  person  shall  sell  a  horse 
without  being   known   to  the  book-keeper,    or  bringing   a 
voucher ;  or  if  any  one  shall  vouch  without  knowing  the  seller; 
or  the  book-keeper  shall  make  an  entry  without  knowing 
either,  in  either  of  these  cases  the  sale  is  void,  and  a  for- 
feiture is  incurred  of  5L ;  and  the  said  statute  provides  that  a 
horse  stolen,  though  sold  according  to  the  direction  of  the  act, 
may  be  redeemed  and  taken  by  the  owner  within  six  months, 
repaying  the  buyer  what  he  shall  swear  he  gave  for  the  same. 
2  Comtn,  450 :  and  see  2  Stark.  76. 

By  various  acts  duties  are  imposed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  upon  horses  kept  for  drawing  carriages,  or  for  riding, 
or  letting  out  to  hire,  race  horses,  &c. 

By  26  G.  3.  c.  71*  (passed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 
steaHng  horses  for  the  sake  of  their  hides)  no  person  shall  keep 
any  place  for  slaughtering  any  horse  or  other  cattle,  not  killed, 
for  butcher's  meat,  without  taking  out  a  licence  at  the  general 
quarter  sessions,  to  be  granted  upon  a  certificate  of  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  that  the  person  applying  is  proper  to  be 
trusted  with  the  carrying  on  such  business.     §  U 

Such  licence  to  be  signed  by  the  justices  at  sessions,  and  a 
copy  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  clerk 
of  the  peace,  and  all  persons  so  licensed  shall  cause  to  be 
painted  over  their  gates  their  name  and  the  words  "  licensed 
for  slaughtering  horses  pursuant  to  an  act  passed  in  the  26th 
George  III."     §  2. 

Every  occupier  of  such  licensed  slaughter-house  shall,  six 
hours  previous  to  the  slaughtering  any  live  horse,  or  to  the 
flaying  any  horse  brought  dead  to  the  slaughtering-house, 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  after-mentioned  inspector,  who  is 
to  take  an  exact  account  of  the  height,  age,  colour,  and  par- 
ticular marks  of  every  horse,  &c.,  and  keep  the  same  in  a  book 
Esee  §  5.3 :  and  no  such  horse  shall  be  slaughtered  or  flayed 
ut  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  evening, 
from  October  to  March,  both  inclusive,  and  between  six  in  the 
morning  and  eight  in  the  evening  from  April  to  September, 
both  inclusive.     §  3. 

Every  person  so  licensed  shall  at  the  time  any  horse,  &c. 
shall  be  brought,  make  an  entry  in  a  book  of  the  name  and 
abode,  and  profession  of  the  owner,  and  also  of  the  person  who 
shall  bring  the  same  to  be  slaughtered  or  flayed,  and  the 
reason  why  the  same  is  so  brought ;  which  book  shall,  at  all 
times,  be  open  for  the  examination  of  the  inspector,  and  pro- 
duced before  any  justice,  when  required.     §  4. 

The  parishioners  in  vestry  shall  annually  or  oftener  appoint 
one  or  more  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  such  slaughtering 
house.  And  in  case  such  inspector  shall  upon  examination  of 
any  horse,  &c.  intended  to  be  slaughtered  believe  that  such 
horse,  &c.  is  free  from  disease,  and  in  a  sound  and  serviceable 
state,  or  that  the  same  has  been  stolen,  he  shall  prohibit  the 
slaughtering  such  horse,  &c  for  not  exceeding  eight  days ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  shaU  cause  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted 
in  some  public  newspaper  twice  or  oftener  (unless  the  owner 
of  such  horse  shall  sooner  claim  the  same)  at  the  expense  of 
the  occupier  of  such  slaughtering-house ;  who,  on  refusal  to 
pay  the  same,  shall  forfeit  double  the  amount,  to  be  raised  by 
distress.     §  5. 

Every  inspector  may  at  all  times  in  the  day  or  night,  but  if 
in  the  night,  then  in  the  presence  of  a  constable,  enter  into 
and  inspect  any  place  kept  for  slaughtering  horses  by  li- 


censed persons,  and  take  an  account  of  the  horses^  &c.  there. 
§6. 

In  case  any  person  offering  to  sale  or  bringing  any  horse. 
Sic.  to  be  slaughtered  or  flay^  shall  refuse  to  ^ve  an  account 
of  himself,  or  of  the  means  the  same  came  into  his  possessicm, 
or  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  such  horse,  &c  is  stolen, 
such  person  shall  be  carried  before  a  justice  of  peace,  who  shall 
commit  him  for  not  more  than  six  days  to  be  further  examined, 
and  if  such  justice  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  ^orse,  &c.  is 
stolen,  the  person  bringing  the  same  is  to  be  committed  to  gaol 
to  be  dealt  with  accormng  to  law.     §  7. 

Any  person  keeping  such  slaughterine-house  transgressing 
the  rules  before  laid  down  by  the  act,  shul  be  guilty  of  felony 
and  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  such  corp<nal 
punishment  by  whipping,  or  shall  be  transported  for  not  more 
than  seven  years,  as  the  court  shall  direct.     §  8. 

Any  such  person  destroying  or  defacing  with  lime,  or  bury- 
ing the  hide  or  skin  of  any  horse,  &c,  or  being  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  this  act  for  which  no  punishment  or  penalty  is 
provided,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  such  corporal  punish- 
ment by  whipping,  as  the  court  shall  direct     §  9. 

Making  false  entries  subjects  the  party  to  a  forfeiture  not 
exceeding  20L,  nor  less  than  lOL,  to  be  levied  by  distress; 
half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  poor;  and  in  case  the 
offender  shall  not  have  eff*ects  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  he 
may  be  committed  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  correction 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  nor  less  than  one.     §  10. 

The  book  of  the  inspector  shall  be  produced  at  every  general 
quarter  sessions.     §  10. 

If  any  person  shall  occasionally  lend  any  bam  or  place  for 
slaughtering  any  horse,  &c.  without  taking  out  such  licence, 
he  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  20/.,  nor  less  than  10/.,  half  to 
the  informer  and  half  to  the  poor ;  or  be  committed  to  eaol  for 
not  more  than  three  months,  nor  less  than  one,  unless  the 
penalty  is  sooner  paid.     §  13. 

This  act  does  not  extend  to  curriers,  &c,  nor  to  furriers;, 
nor  persons  killing  horses,  &c.  to  feed  their  own  dogs.     §  14. 

If  any  currier,  tanner,  &c  shall,  under  colour  of  their  trades, 
knowingly  kill  any  sound  horse,  or  boil  the  flesh  thereof  to 
sell,  such  tradesman  becomes  an  offender  under  the  act,  and 
shall  forfeit  not  more  than  20/.,  nor  less  than  10/.     $  15. 

Srhe  forms  of  the  several  convictions  are  specified  in  the 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  25.  stealing,  or  killing  with 
intent  to  steal,  the  carcase  or  skin,  of  any  horse,  mare,  gelding, 
colt,  or  filly,  was  a  capital  felony ;  but  by  the  2  and  3  fF.  4. 
c  26.  transportation  for  life  has  been  substituted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  death. 

By  7  and  8  G.  4.  e.  30.  §  16.  maliciously  killing,  maiming, 
or  wounding  any  cattle,  is  a  felony,  punishable  with  tnms* 
portation  for  life,  or  imprisonment. 

HORSE  RACES,  for  small  sums,  having  encouraged  idle- 
ness, and  impoverished  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  person  shall  run  any  horse  at  a  race  unless  it  be  his 
own,  nor  enter  more  than  one  horse  for  the  same  plate,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  horses ;  and  no  plate  is  to  be  run  for 
under  50/.  on  the  penalty  of  500/.  Also  every  horse  race  must 
be  begun  and  ended  in  the  same  day,  &c.     13  G.  2.  c.  19« 

Horses  at  races  to  be  entered  by  the  owners.  13  G.  2.  c.  I9. 
Horse-racing  with  horses  canyine  small  weights,  prohibited. 
lb.  Horses  may  run  for  the  vatue  of  50L  with  any  weight 
and  at  any  place.     18  G.  2.  c.  34.  §  11. 

A  plaintiff"  shall  not  be  allowed  to  recover  a  wager  on  sudt 
a  horse-race  as  is  illegal  within  the  statute.  4  Term  Rep.  1. 
A  match  for  25/.  a  side  is  a  match  for  50/.  See  further  this 
Diet.  tits.  Gamingf  Wager* 

HORSTILERS,  Fr.  hoHiUiers.l  Is  used  for  innkeepers: 
and  in  some  old  books  the  word  hostlers  is  taken  in  the  same 
Stat.  31  Ed.  3.  c.  2. 


sense. 


HOSPITALS. 


HOSPES  GENERALIS.  A  great  chamberlain.  Folumus, 
quantum  ad  hospitia  pertinei,  omnes  indifferenter  nostro  hospiti 
generall  obediant,  &c.     Du  Cange, 

HOSPITALLERS,  Hospiiahriul  Were  the  knights  of  a 
religious  order,  so  called  because  they  built  an  hospital  at 
Jerusalem,  wherein  pilgrims  were  received.  To  these  Pope 
Clement  transferred  the  Templars,  which  order,  07  a  council 
held  at  Vienne  in  France,  he  suppressed,  for  their  many  and 
great  ofiences.  The  institution  of  their  order  was  iirst  allowed 
by  Pope  Gelasus  the  Second,  anno  1118,  and  confirmed  in  this 
kingdom  by  parliament,  and  had  many  privileges  granted  them, 
as  immunities  from  payment  of  tithes,  &c.  Their  privileges 
were  reserved  to  them  by  Magna  Ckarta,  c.  37;  and  the 
right  of  the  king's  subjects  vindicated  from  the  usurpation  of 
their  jurisdiction  by  the  statute  of  Westm.  2.  c.  43.  Their  chief 
abode  for  many  years  was  in  Malta,  an  island  given  them  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  after  they  were  driven  from  Rhodes 
by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  where- 
upon thev  obtained  the  name  of  Knights  of  Malta.  All  the 
lands  and  goods  of  these  knights  here  in  England  were  given 
to  the  king  by  32  H,  8.  c.  34.  See  Man*  Angl.  2.  par.foL 
489 '  Tho.  Walsingh.  in  Hisi.  E.  II. :  Stowes  Ann.  tb.  See 
tit.  Knighii  Templars. 

HOSPITALS 

Are  either  aggregate,  in  which  the  master  or  warden  and 
bis  brethren  have  the  estate  of  inheritance ;  or  sole,  in  which 
the  master,  &c.,  only  has  the  estate  in  him,  and  the  brethren 
or  sisters,  having  college,  and  common  seal  in  them,  must  con- 
sent, or  the  master  alone  has  the  estate,  not  having  college,  or 
common  seal.  So  hospitals  are  eligible,  donative,  or  presenta* 
iive.     1  Inst.  342.  a. 

The  master  of  the  hospital,  who  has  college,  and  common 
seal,  may  have  a  writ  of  ri&ht;  for  the  right  and  inheritance 
ia  in  him.  If  he  has  no  college,  or  common  seal,  he  may  have 
a  Juris  utrum.     Co.  Lit.  341.  b.  342.  a. 

Any  person  seised  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  may,  by  deed 
enrolled  in  Chancery,  erect  and  found  an  hospital  for  the  sus- 
tenance and  relief  of  the  poor,  to  continue  for  ever,  and  place 
such  heads,  &c.,  therein  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  and  such  hospi- 
tal shall  be  incorporated,  and  subject  to  such  visitors,  &c.,  as 
the  founder  shall  nominate ;  also  such  corporations  have  power 
to  take  and  purchase  lands  not  exceeding  200/.  per  annum,  so 
as  the  same  be  not  holden  of  the  king,  &c,  and  to  make  leases 
for  twenty-one  years,  reserving  the  accustomed  yearly  rent. 
But  no  hospital  is  to  be  erected,  unless  upon  the.  foundation  it 
be  endowed  with  lands  or  hereditaments  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  lOL  per  annum.  $9  Eliz,  c.  5.,  made  perpetual  hj 
21  Jac.  1.  c.  1.  §  1. 

It  has  been  adjudged,  upon  this  statute,  that  if  lands  given 
to  an  hospital  be,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  or  endowment, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  200/.  or  under,  and  afterwards  they 
become  of  greater  value  by  good  husbandry,  accidents.  Sic, 
they  shall  continue  good  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  hospital,  although 
they  be  above  the  yearly  value  of  200/.  And  goods  and  chat- 
tels (real  or  personal)  may  be  taken  of  what  value  soever. 
2  Inst.  722.  And  if  one  give  his  land  then  worth  1 0/.  a  year 
to  maintain  the  poor,  &c.,  and  the  land  after  comes  to  be  worth 
100/.  a  year,  it  must  all  of  it  be  employed  to  increase  their 
maintenance,  and  none  of  it  be  converted  to  private  use. 
8  Rep.  130. 

If  a  devise  be  to  the  poor  people  maintained  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Lawrence  in  Reading,  &c.  (where  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses capable  to  take  in  mortmain,  do  govern  the  hospital), 
albeit  the  poor,  not  being  a  corporation,  are  not  capable  by  that 
name  to  take;  yet  the  devise  is  good;  and  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  lands  given  to  hospitals,  &c,  may 
cnder  him  that  hath  the  land  to  assure  it  to  the  mayor  and 
burgesses,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital.  43  Eliz.  c.  4. 
See  tits.  Charitable  Uses,  Mortmain, 

TOL.   I. 


A  gift  must  be  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  the  aged  or  impo- 
tent of  such  a  parish,  without  expressing  their  poverty;  for 
poverty  is  the  principal  circumstance  to  bring  the  gift  within 
the  Stat,  of  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  Although,  at  common  law,  a  corpo- 
ration may  be  of  an  hospital,  that  is,  in  potestate  of  certain  per- 
sons to  be  governors  of  the  hospital,  and  not  of  the  persons 
placed  therein.  The  safest  way  upon  the  stat.  39  Eliz.  c.  5. 
is  first  to  prepare  the  hospital,  and  to  place  the  poor  therein, 
and  to  incorporate  the  persons  therein  placed ;  and  after  the 
incorporation,  to  convey  the  lands,  tenements,  &c,  to  the  said 
corporation,  by  bargain  and  sale,  or  otherwise,  between  the 
founder  of  the  one  part,  and  the  master  and  brethren,  &c,  of 
the  other  part,  in  consideration  of  5s.  in  hand  paid  by  the 
master  of  the  said  hospital,  &c  2  Inst.  7^4,  725.  And  the 
founder  cannot  erect  an  hospital  for  years,  lives,  or  any  other 
limited  time,  but  it  must  be  for  ever,  according  to  the  SQ  Eliz. 
c,  5.     See  10  Rep.  17.  34. 

The  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  under  which  commissions  may  be  awarded 
to  certain  persons  to  inquire  of  lands  or  goods  given  to  hospi- 
tals; and  the  lord  chancellor  is  empowered  to  issue  commissions 
to  commissioners  for  inquiring,  by  a  jury,  of  all  grants,  abuses, 
breaches  of  trust,  &c,  of  lands  given  to  charitable  uses,  does 
not  extend  to  lands  given  to  any  collese  or  hall  in  the  univer- 
sities, &c.,  nor  to  any  hospital  over  which  special  governors  are 
appointed  by  the  founders ;  and  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  as  to  his  power  of 
inquiry  into  and  reforming  abuses  of  hospitals,  by  virtue  of 
the  2  H.  5.  St.  1.  c.  1.  <^c.  See  also  statutes  58  G.  3.  c.  91  : 
and  59  G.  3.  cc.  81.  9I :  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Charitable 
Uses. 

The  commissioners  under  43  Eliz.  e.  4.  may  order  houses  to 
be  repaired  by  those  who  receive  the  rent ;  see  that  the  lands 
be  let  at  the  utmost  rent ;  and  on  any  tenant's  committing 
waste,  by  cutting  down  and  sale  of  timber,  they  may  decree 
satisfaction,  and  that  the  lease  shall  be  void.  HiL  1 1  Car. 
Where  money  is  kept  back,  and  not  paid,  or  paid  where  it 
should  not,  they  have  power  to  order  the  payment  of  it  to  the 
right  use ;  and  if  money  is  detained  in  the  hands  of  executors. 
See,  any  great  length  of  time,  they  may  decree  the  money  to  be 
paid,  with  damages  fur  detaining  it.  Duke  Read.  123.  See 
4  Rep.  104. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  and  several 
other  large  hospitals,  were  anciently  founded  by  particular 
statutes  or  acts  of  parliament.  King  Charles  I.  granted  to 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  the  keeping  of  Bethlem 
Hospital,  and  the  manors  and  lands  belonging  to  it.  The  hos- 
pital in  London  for  foundling  children,  under  the  care  of 
governors  and  guardians,  who  may  purchase  lands  or  tenements 
to  the  value  of  4000/.  a  year;  and  they  are  to  receive  as  many 
such  children  as  they  think  fit,  which  may  be  brought  to  the 
hospital,  and  shall  there  be  bred  up  and  employed,  or  placed 
apprentice  to  any  trade,  or  the  sea  service,  the  males  till  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  and  the  females  till  twenty-one.  They 
may  likewise  be  let  out  or  hired,  &c  See  13  G.  2.  c.  29: 
29  G.  2.  c.  29.  §  13 :  30  G.  2.  c.  26.  §  14.  See  also  13  G.  3. 
c.  82.  regulating  lying-in  hospitals,  and  ordering  them  to  be 
licensed.  As  to  hospitals  or  asylums  for  lunatics  in  England, 
see  tit.  Idiots  and  Lunatics.  As  to  county  hospitals  and  infirm- 
aries in  Ireland,  see  5  G.  3.  c.  20:  25  G.  3.  c.  39:  acts  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  acts  45  G.  3.  c.  1 1 1 :  46  G.  3. 
c.  95 :  47  G.  3.  St.  1.  c.  44.  and  */.  2.  c.  50:  48  G.  3.  e.  113  : 
49  G.  3.  c.  36:  54  G.  3.  c.  62 :  58  G.  3.  c.  47:  59  G.  3. 
c.  41 :  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  92:  passed  since  the  Union.  See  fur- 
ther tits.  Charitable  Uses,  Corporation,  I.  IV.,  Mortmain. 

HOSPITALARIA.     See  Hostilaria. 

HOSPITI  UM,  otherwise  hostagium.  Procuration,  or  visita- 
tion-money. Neubrigensis,  /t6. 4.  c.  14:  Brompton^fol.  11 93. 

HOSTELLAGIU M.  A  right  to  have  loosing  and  enter- 
tainment ;  reserved  by  lords  in  the  houses  of  their  tenants. 
Cartular.  Radinges,  MS.  157* 

HOSTELER,  or  HOSTLER,  hoHdlarius.    Prom  the  Fr. 
4q 


H  O  U 

hosteler,  i.  e.  ho9pesr\    An  innkeeper,  see  9  Ed.  3.  «f .  2.  c.  11 : 
81  Ed.  3.  St.  2.  c.  2. 

HOST£RlUM.  A  hoe>  an  instrument  well  known.  Chart. 
Antiq. 

HOSTIiE.  Host  bread,  or  consecrated  wafers  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  and  from  this  word  hostia,  Somner  derives  the  Sax. 
husel,  used  for  the  Lord's  supper,  and  hustan,  to  administer 
the  sacrament,  which  were  kept  long  in  our  old  English,  under 
housel,  and  to  housal.     Paroch.  Antiq.  270. 

Shakspeare  uses  the  term  unhouseled,  Sec,  in  Hamlet;  mean- 
ing that  his  father  gave  up  the  ehost  without  having  the  holy 
bread,  or  sacrament,  administered  to  him.  See  Fabian's  Chron. 
edit.  1516.  fol.  14. 

HOSTILARIUS.    An  hospUaller. 

HOSTILARIA,  HOSPITALARIA.  A  place  or  room 
in  religious  houses,  allotted  to  the  use  of  receiving  quests  and 
strangers;  for  the  care  of  which  there  was  a  pecunar  officer 
appointed,  called  hostillarius,  and  hospitalarius.  Cart.  EccL 
Ely  MSS. 

HOSTRICUS,  austercus,  from  the  Latin  astur.^  A  gos- 
hawk.    Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  569. 

HOTCHPOT,  in  partem  positio.'2  A  word  brought  from 
the  Fr.  halchepot,  used  for  a  confused  mingline  of  divers  things 
together,  and  among  the  Dutch  it  signifies  flesh  cut  into  pieces, 
and  sodden  with  herbs  or  roots ;  but,  by  a  metaphor,  it  is  a 
blending  or  mixing  of  lands  together  given  in  marriage  with 
other  lands  in  fee  falling  by  descent ;  as  if  a  man  seised  of 
thirty  acres  of  land  in  fee,  hath  issue  only  two  daughters,  and 
he  gives  with  one  of  them  ten  acres  in  marriage  to  the  man 
that  marries  her,  and  dies  seised  of  the  other  twenty  acres ; 
now  she  that  is  thus  married,  to  gain  her  share  of  the  rest  of 
the  land,  must  put  her  part  given  in  marriage  into  hotchpot, 
t.  e.  she  must  refuse  to  take  the  sole  profits  thereof,  and  cause 
her  land  to  be  mineled  with  the  other,  so  that  an  equal  divi- 
sion may  be  made  of  the  whole  between  her  and  her  sister,  as 
if  none  had  been  given  to  her;  and  thus  for  her  ten  acres  she 
shall  have  fifteen,  otherwise  the  sister  will  have  the  twenty 
acres  of  which  her  father  died  seised.  Lit.  55 :  Co.  Lit.  Ub.  3. 
c.  12. 

There  is  also  a  bringing  of  money  into  hotchpot,  upon  the 
clauses  and  within  the  intent  of  the  statute  for  distribution  of 
intestates'  estates.  22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  10.  Where  a  certain 
sum  is  to  be  raised,  and  paid  to  a  daughter  for  her  portion,  by 
a  marriage  settlement,  this  has  been  decreed  to  be  an  advance- 
ment by  the  father  in  his  life-time,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  though  future  and  contingent;  and  if  the  £iughter 
would  have  any  further  share  of  her  father's  personal  estate, 
she  must  luring  this  money  into  hotchpot,  and  shall  not  have 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  1  Eq.  Abr.  253.  See  2  Vem. 
63S.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Executor,  V.  8. 

By  the  custom  of  London  there  is  likewise  a  term  of  hotch- 
pot, where  the  children  of  a  freeman  are  to  have  an  equal  share 
of  one  third  part  of  his  personal  estate  afrer  his  death.  Preeed. 
Chanc.  3.     See  tit.  London,  and  tit.  Executor,  V.  9* 

There  is  also  in  the  civil  law  coUaiio  bonorum,  answering  to 
this,  whereby  if  a  child  advanced  by  the  father,  do  af^er  his 
father's  decease  challenjTC  a  child's  part  with  the  rest,  he  must 
call  in  all  that  he  had  formerly  received,  and  then  take  out  an 
equal  share  with  the  others.    Cornell. 

See  further  Britton,  c.  72  :  Lit.  §  267>  268:  2  Comm.  I90, 
517:  and  this  Diet  tit.  Parceners. 

HOT-HOUSE.     ^ee  Gardens. 

HOVEL,  mandra."^  A  place  wherein  husbandmen  set 
their  ploughs  and  carts  out  of  the  rain  or  sun.  Law  Lat. 
Diet. 

HOUGHING  OF  CATTLE.  See  tit.  Malicious  Inju^ 
ries.  In  Scotland  this  is  capital  by  the  act  I6O6,  c.  5.  and  in 
Ireland  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  56.  %  17- 

HOUNSLOW-HEATH.  A  large  heath,  containing  4293 
acres  of  ground,  and  extending  into  several  parishes;  so  much 
thereof  as  is  in  the  king's  inheritance,  and  fit  for  pasture. 
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meadow,  or  other  several  grounds,  shall  be  of  the  nature  of 
copyhold  lands ;  or  the  steward  of  the  manor  may  let  it  for 
twenty-one  years,  &c.,  and  the  lessees  may  improve  the  same. 
Stat.  31  H.  8.  c.  2. 

HOUR,  hora.l  Is  a  certain  space  of  time  of  sixty  minutes, 
twenty-four  of  which  make  the  natural  day.  It  is  not  material 
at  what  hour  of  the  day  one  is  bom.  Co.  Lit.  135.  See  tits. 
Age^  Fraction,  Time. 

HOUSAGE.  A  fee  paid  for  housing  goods  by  a  carrier, 
or  at  a  wharf  or  quay,  &c.   Shep.  Epit.  1725. 

HOUSE,  domus."]  A  place  of  dwelling  or  habitation; 
also  a  family  or  household.  Every  roan  has  a  riffht  to  air  and 
light  in  his  own  house ;  and  therefore,  if  any  Uiiiig  of  infe^ 
tious  smell  be  laid  near  the  house  of  another,  or  his  lights  be 
stopped  up  and  darkened  by  buildings,  &c,  they  are  nuisances 
punishable  by  our  laws.  3  Ifist.  231 :  1  Danv.  Abr.  173.  But 
for  a  prospect,  which  is  only  matter  of  delight,  no  action 
will  lie  for  its  being  stopped.  9  R^*  58.  See  tits.  Lights, 
Nuisance. 

The  dwelling-house  of  every  man  is  as  his  castle ;  there- 
fore, if  thieves  come  to  a  man's  house  to  rob  or  kill  Idm,  and 
the  owner  or  his  servant  kill  the  thieves  in  defending  him  and 
his  house,  that  is  not  felony,  nor  shall  he  forfeit  any  thinff. 
2  Inst.  316.  See  tit.  Homicide.  A  man  ought  to  use  his 
own  house  so  as  not  to  damnify  his  neighbour ;  and  one  may 
compel  another  to  repair  his  house,  in  several  cases,  by  the  writ 
de  domo  reparanda.  1  Sedk.  Rep.  360.  Doors  of  a  house 
may  not  be  lH*oken  open  on  arrests,  unless  it  be  for  treason,  or 
felony,  &c.  H,  P.  C.  137:  Plowd.  5:  5  Rep.  91.  See  tit. 
Arrest. 

Several  things  have  been  resolved  on  the  subject,  as  to  the 
protection  a  man's  house  affords  him,  as,  1.  That  every  man's 
house  is  as  his  castle,  as  well  to  defend  him  against  injuries 
as  for  his  repose.  2.  Upon  recovery  in  any  real  action  or 
ejectment,  the  sheriff  may  break  the  house  and  deliver  seisin, 
&c,  to  the  plainti^  the  writ  being  habere  Jacias  seisinam  or 
possessionem;  and,  after  judgment,  it  is  not  the  house  of  the 
defendant  in  right  and  judgment  of  law.  3.  In  all  cases, 
where  the  king  is  party,  Uie  sheriff  (if  no  door  be  open)  may 
break  the  party's  house  to  take  him,  or  to  execute  other  pro- 
cess of  the  kine,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  enter;  but  he  ought 
first  to  signify  me  cause  of  his  coming,  and  request  the  door 
to  be  opened;  and  this  appears  by  the  stat.  Westm.  1.  c.  17.f 
which  is  only  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law ;  and,  without 
default  in  the  owner,  the  law  will  not  suffer  a  house  to  be 
broken.  4.  In  all  cases,  when  the  door  is  open,  the  sheriff  maj 
enter  and  make  execution  at  the  suit  of  any  subject,  either  of 
body  or  goods;  but  otherwise,  where  the  door  is  shut,  there 
he  cannot  break  it  to  execute  process  at  the  suit  of  a  subject. 
5.  Though  a  house  is  a  castle  for  the  owner  himself  and  his 
family,  and  his  own  goods,  &c.,  yet  it  is  no  protection  for  a 
stranger  flying  thither,  or  the  goods  of  such  a  one,  to  prevent 
lawful  execution;  and  therefore,  in  such  case,  after  request  to 
enter,  and  denial,  the  sheriff  may  break  the  house.  5  Rep. 
91.  a.  to  93.  a. 

From  the  particular  and  tender  regard  which  the  law  of 
England  has  to  a  man's  house,  arises  in  part  die  animadver- 
sion of  the  law  upon  eaves-droppers,  nuisancers,  and  incendi- 
aries; and  to  this  principle  it  must  be  assigned  that  a  mm 
may  assemUe  people  together  lawfully  (at  least,  if  they  do  not 
exceed  eleven),  without  danger  of  raising  a  riot,  rout,  or 
unlawful  assembly,  in  order  to  protect  and  defend  his  hooa^ 
which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  in  any  other  case.  4  CoRiai. 
c.  19.  P'  223.  cites  1  HaL  P.  C.  547. 

Commissioners  of  bankruptcy  cannot  break  open  a  boose  to 
search  for  the  bankrupt's  goods,  unless  it  be  the  house  of  the 
bankrupt.    2  Show.  247. 

The  hundred  was  formerly  liable  to  damages  by  the  buraing 
of  houses  under  the  9  G.  i.  c.  22.  ^  7 ;  but  that  statute  has 
been  repealed  by  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c  31.,  which  only  extends 
to  cases  where  houses  are  riotously  demolished  by  tumoltuooi 
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assemblages.  See  tit.  Hundred.  As  to  the  cases  in  which 
officers  may  break  open  a  house  to  execute  lesal  process,  see 
tits.  Arrest,  Constable,  Execution,  Homicide^  ^c;  and  as  to 
felonies  in  or  relative  to  houses!,  see  Arson,  Burglary,  FeUmy, 
Larceny,  Riot,  Robbery,  S^. 

HOUSEBOLD  AND  HAYBOLD.  Seem  to  signify  house- 
bote and  hedgebote,  in  Man,  AngL  2  par.  JoL  63S :  Cowell, 
edit.  1727. 

HOUSEBOTE.  A  compound  of  house  and  bote,  i.  e.  com» 
pensaiio;  signifies  estovers,  or  an  allowance  of  necessary  tim- 
ber out  of  the  lord's  wood,  for  the  repairing  and  support  of  a 
house  or  tenement.  And  this  belongs  of  common  right  to  any 
lessee  for  years  or  for  life;  but  if  he  take  more  than  is  need- 
ful, he  may  be  punished  by  an  action  of  waste.  "  Housebote 
(says  Co.  on  Lit.Jol.  41.)  is  two-fold,  viz,  Estoveriam  csdifi' 
candi  et  ardendu  Cornell'*  See  tits.  Bote,  Estovers,  Common 
ofEstover. 

HOUSE-BREAKING,  or  HOUSE-ROBBING.  See  tits. 
Burglary,  DweUing'house^  Larceny,  Robbery. 
HOUSE-BURNING.  See  Arson,  Burning. 
HOUSE  OP  CORRECTION.  The  house  of  correction  is 
chiefly  for  the  punishing  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  parents 
of  bastard  children,  beggars,  servants  running  away,  tres- 
passers, rogues,  vacabon£,  &c.  Poor  persons  refusing  to  work 
are  to  be  there  whipped,  and  set  to  work  and  labour ;  and  any 
person  who  lives  extravagantly,  having  no  visible  estate  to 
support  him,  may  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  set 
at  work  there,  and  may  be  continued  there  until  he  gives  the 
justice  satisfaction  in  respect  to  his  living;  but  not  to  be 
whipped.  A  person  oueht  to  be  convicted  of  vagrancy,  &c., 
before  he  is  ordered  to  be  whipped.  2  Bulst.  351 :  Std.  281. 
Bridewell  is  a  prison  for  correction  in  London,  and  one  may 
be  sent  thither.    Style,  57- 

By  4  G.  4.  c.  64.  the  former  statutes  relating  to  gaols  and 
houses  of  correction  are  repealed,  and  new  provisions  made  for 
their  regulation.     See  tit.  Gaol. 
HOUSE  DOVE.    See  tit.  Pigeon. 
HOUSEL.     See  tit.  Hostia. 

HOUSEHOLDER,  pater-familias.'}  The  occupier  of  a 
bouse,  a  house-keeper,  or  master  of  a  family. 

Under  the  Reform  Act,  persons  inhabiting  houses  of  the 
value  a[  iOL  per  annum,  and  properly  registered,  are  now 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  for 
borou^s.     See  tit.  Parliament. 

HREDIGK     Readily,  or  quickly.     Leg.  Adelstan.  c.  16. 
From  the  Sax.  hredinge,  i.  e.  brevi^  in  a  short  time.     CowelL 
HUDEGELD.    See  Hidgeld. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  An  exclusive  trade  to 
a  part  of  America  was  granted  in  I6IO,  by  Charles  II.  to  the 
(jovemor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  rf  England  trading  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  They  were  to  have  the  sole  trade  and  com- 
merce of  and  to  all  the  seas,  bays,  straits,  creeks,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude,  that  lie  within  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  commonly  called  Hudson's  Straits;  together 
with  all  the  lands,  countries,  and  territories  upon  the  coasts  of 
such  seas,  bays,  and  straits,  which  were  then  possessed  by 
any  EngUsh  subject,  or  the  subjects  of  any  other  christian 
state ;  tc^ther  with  the  fishing  of  all  sorts  cf  fish ;  of  whales, 
sturgeon^  and  all  other  royal  fish,  together  with  the  royalty  of 
the  sea.  But  this  extensive  charter  has  not  received  any  par- 
liamentary confirmation  or  sanction.  Reeves  Law  of  Shipping. 
See  this  Diet.  tit.  Navigation  Act. 

HUE  AND  CRY. 

HaTESiuM  BT  Clamor  ;  from  two  French  words  huer  and 
crier,  both  signifying  to  shout  or  cry  aloud.^  Manwood,  in  his 
Forest  Law,  cap.  19*  num.  11.  saith,  that  hue  in  Latin,  est  vox 
delenlis,  as  signifying  the  complaint  of  the  party,  and  cry  is 
the  pursuit  of  the  felon  upon  the  highway  upon  that  complaint ; 
for  if  the  party  robbed,  or  any  in  the  company  of  one  robbed 


or  murdered,  come  to  the  constable  of  the  next  town,  and  desire 
him  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  that  is,  make  the  complaint 
known,  and  follow  the  pursuit  after  the  ofiender^  describing 
the  party,  and  showing  as  near  as  he  can  which  way  he  went ; 
the  constable  ought  forthwith  to  call  upon  the  parish  for  aid  in 
seeking  the  felon,  and  if  he  be  not  found  there,  then  to  give 
the  next  constable  notice,  and  the  next,  until  the  offender  be 
apprehended,  or  at  least  until  he  be  thus  pursued  unto  the  sea 
side.  Of  this  see  Bracton,  lib.  3.  tract.  2.  cap,  5 :  Smith  de  Rep. 
Anglor.  lib.  2.  cap.  20.  and  the  stai,  of  Winchester,  13  Ed.  1 : 
28  Ed.S.\\ :  27  EUz.  13. 

The  Normans  had  such  pursuit  with  a  cry  after  offenders, 
which  they  called  clamor  de  haro.  See  Grand  Customary, 
cap,  54.  And  it  may  probably  be  derived  from  harrior,  Jla* 
gitare.  Hue  is  used  alone  in  stat.  4  Ed.  1.  st.  2.  In  the 
ancient  records  this  is  called  huriesium  et  clamor.  See  2  Inst, 
fd,  172. 

But  the  clamor  de  haro  was  not  a  pursuit  after  offenders,  but 
a  challenge  of  any  thing  to  be  his  own  after  Uiis  manner,  viz. 
He  who  demanded  the  thing  did  with  a  loud  voice,  before 
many  witnesses,  affirm  it  to  be  his  proper  goods,  and  demanded 
restitution.  This  the  Scotch  call  hutesium  ;  and  Skene  saith  it 
is  reduced  from  the  French,  oyer,  L  e.  audire  Tor  rather  oyez), 
being  a  cry  used  before  a  proclamation.  The  manner  of  their 
hue  and  cry  he  thus  described ;  if  a  robbery  be  done,  a  horn  is 
blown,  and  an  out'Cry  made,  af^r  which,  if  the  party  flee 
away,  and  doth  not  yield  himself  to  the  king's  bailiff*,  he  may 
lawfully  be  slain,  and  hanged  upon  the  next  gallows.  Se^ 
Skene  in  v.  Hutesium. 

In  Rot,  Clous.  30  H,  3.  m.  5,  we  find  a  command  to  the 
king's  treasurer  to  take  the  city  of  London  into  the  king's 
hands,  because  the  citizens  did  not,  secundum  legem  et  consue* 
tudinem  Regni,  raise  the  hue  and  cry  for  the  death  of  Guido  de 
Aretto  and  others  who  were  slain.     CoweU. 

Hue  and  cry  is  also  defined  the  pursuit  oi  an  offender  fix>m 
town  to  town,  till  he  be  taken ;  which  all  that  are  present 
when  a  felony  is  committed,  or  a  dangerous  wound  given,  are 
by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  by  the  statute,  bound  to  raise 
against  the  offenders  who  escape,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 3  Inst.  116,  117:  2  Inst.  172:  Dtdt.  Justice,  cap.  28. 
109 :  Fitz.  Coron.  395  :  Cro,  EUz.  654. 

The  raising  of  hue  and  cry  is  enjoined  by  the  common  law, 
which  may  be  called  a  raising  of  it  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  as 
well  by  several  acts  of  paruament,  which  may  be  called  a 
raising  of  it  at  the  suit  of  a  private  person.     3  New  Ab,  61. 

Hue  and  cry,  says  Blackstone,  is  the  old  common  law  pro- 
cess, of  pursuing,  with  horn  and  with  voice,  all  felons  and 
such  as  have  dangerously  wounded  another.  Bract,  I.  3.  tr.  2. 
6.  1.  §  1 :  Mirr,  c.  2.  §  6. 

The  levying  of  hue  and  cry  is  enjoined  by  several  acts  of 
parliament ;  and  to  this  purpose  it  is  enacted  by  stat.  Westm.  1. 
3  Ed.  c.  9*  *'  that  all  be  ready  and  apparelled  at  the  summons 
of  the  sheriff",  to  pursue  and  arrest  felons." 

Though  some  imagined  that  hue  and  cry  was  m>unded  on 
this  statute ;  yet  Lord  Coke  says,  that  it  was  used  long  before, 
as  appears  even  by  this  statute,  which,  instead  of  introducing  a 
new  law,  enforces  obedience  to  that  which  was  founded  on  uie 
ancient  laws  of  the  realm.     2  Inst.  171. 

By  the  statute  of  4  Ed.  I.  De  officio  coronatoris,  hue  and 
cry  shall  be  levied  for  all  murders,  burfflaries,  men  slain,  or  in 
peril  to  be  slain,  as  otherwhere  is  used  in  England;  and  all 
shall  follow  the  hue  and  steps  as  near  as  they  can. 

The  statute  of  Winchester,  13  £.  1.  cc,  1.  4.  directed  that 
''  every  coimty  shall  be  so  well  kept,  that  immediate^  upon 
robberies  and  felonies  committed,  fresh  suit  shall  be  made  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  county  to  county ;  and  that  hue  and 
cry  shall  be  raised  upon  the  felons,  and  they  that  keep  the 
town  shall  follow  with  hue  and  cry,  with  all  the  town,  and  the 
towns  near ;  and  so  hue  and  cry  shall  be  made  from  town  to 
town,  until  they  be  taken  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff*."  And 
that  such  hue  and  cry  might  more  effectually  be  made,  the 
4q2 
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hundred  was  bound  by  the  same  statute^  c.  3.  to  answer  for  all 
robberies  therein  committed,  unless  they  took  the  felon :  and 
this  was  the  foundation  of  an  action  against  the  hundred  in 
case  of  any  loss  by  robbery. 

This  statute  of  Winton,  as  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  the 
remedy  against  the  hundred,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  hue 
and  cry  was  to  be  made,  was  amended  by  several  acts,  viz, 
28  Ed.S.c.  II:  ^7  Eliz.c.lS:  8G.2.C.  l6:  22  G.2.  c.24; 
c.  ii6.  i  34 ;  all  of  which,  together  with  that  statute,  were 
repealed  by  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  27. 

By  the  7  ond  8  G.  4.  c.  31.  ''  for  consolidating  and  amending 
the  laws  in  England  relating  to  remedies  against  the  hundred" 
compensation  may  be  recovered  from  the  hundred  in  cases  of 
the  destruction  or  damage  of  churches^  chapels,  houses,  ware- 
houses, &c.  '^  by  persons  riotously  and  tumultuously  assembled 
together,"  but  no  remedy  whatever  is  given  in  case  of  robbery ; 
neither  does  it  contain  any  enactment  with  respect  to  hue  and 
cry,  which  is,  therefore,  left  to  depend  on  the  regulations  of  the 
common  law.     See  tit.  Hundred. 

The  whole  viU  or  district  is  still  in  strictness  liable  to  be 
amerced,  according  to  the  law  of  Alfred,  if  any  felony  be  com- 
mitted therein  and  the  felon  escapes.  Hue  and  cry  may  be 
raised  either  by  precept  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  a  peace- 
officer,  or  by  any  private  man  that  knows  of  a  felony.  2  Hal, 
P.  C  100.  104.  But  if  a  man  wantonly  or  maliciously  raises 
an  hue  and  cry,  without  cause,  he  shall  be  severely  punished  as 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c,  1 2.  §  5. 

As  to  hue  and  cry  at  common  law,  it  seems  to  be  clearly 
agreed,  that  a  private  person  who  hath  been  robbed,  or  who 
knows  that  a  felony  hath  been  committed,  is  not  only  autho- 
rised to  levy  hue  and  cry,  but  is  also  bound  to  do  it  under  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  2  Inst.  172  :  3  Inst.  Il6:  1  Hal. 
Hist.  P.  a  464. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  although  it  is  a  good  course,  as 
Lord  Hale  says,  to  have  precept  or  a  warrant  from  a  Justice  of 
peace  for  raising  hue  and  cry,  yet  it  is  neither  of  absolute 
necessity,  nor  sometimes  convenient,  for  the  felons  may  escape 
before  the  justice  can  be  found ;  also  hue  and  cry  was  part  of 
the  law  before  the  stat.  1  Ed.  3.  cap.  16.  which  first  instituted 
justices  of  the  peace.    2  Hale,  H.  P.  C.  99. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  constables  to  pursue  hue  and  cry  when 
called  upon,  and  they  are  severely  punishable  if  they  neglect  it ; 
and  it  prevents  many  inconveniences  if  they  be  there ;  for  it 
gives  a  greater  authority  to  their  pursuit,  and  enables  the  pur- 
suant, in  his  assistance,  to  plead  the  general  issue  upon  the 
stats.  7  Jac.  1.  cap.  5 :  21  Jac.  1.  cap.  12.  without  being  driven 
to  special  pleading ;  therefore,  to  prevent  inconveniences  which 
may  happen  by  unruliness,  it  is  most  advisable  that  the  con- 
stable be  called;  yet  upon  a  robbery,  or  other  felony  com- 
mitted, hue  and  cry  may  be  raised  by  the  country  in  the 
absence  of  the  constable ;  and  in  this  there  is  no  inconveniency, 
for  if  hue  and  cry  be  raised  without  cause,  they  that  raise  it 
are  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  2  Hal.  Hist.  P.  C. 
99,  100. 

The  regular  method  of  levying  hue  and  cry  is  for  the  party 
to  go  to  tne  constable  of  the  next  town,  and  declare  the  fact, 
and  describe  the  offender,  and  the  way  he  is  gone ;  whereupon 
the  constable  ought  immediately,  whether  it  be  night  or  day, 
to  raise  his  own  town,  and  make  search  for  the  offender ;  and 
upon  the  not  finding  him,  to  send  the  like  notice,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  to  the  constables  of  all  the  neighbouring 
towns,  who  ought  in  like  manner  to  search  for  the  ofiTender, 
and  also  to  give  notice  to  their  neighbouring  constables,  and 
they  to  the  next,  till  the  ofiTender  be  found.  3  Inst.  1 16 :  Dalt. 
Justice,  cap.  28 :  Cromp.  178 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  75. 

The  constable  is  not  only  to  make  search  in  his  own  vill, 
but  also  to  raise  all  the  neiffhbouring  vills,  who  are  all  to  pur- 
sue the  hue  and  cry  with  horsemen  as  well  as  footmen  (but 
pursuit  by  horsemen  seems  to  have  been  first  enjoined  by  the 
87  Eliz.  c.  13.  §  10.  and  not  to  be  requisite  at  common  law), 
until  the  offender  be  taken.    2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  101.  In  case 


of  hue  and  cry  once  raised  and  levied  upon  supposal  of  a  Maaw 
committed,  though  in  truth  there  was  no  felony  oommitteo, 
yet  those  who  pursue  hue  and  cry  may  arrest  and  proceed  as  if 
a  felony  had  been  already  committed.  2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  101 : 
5  H.  5.  a:  21  H.  7. 28.  a.  per  Rede :  2  £(/.  4.  8, 9:  29  Ed.  3. 
39 :  2  Inst.  173 :  2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  102. 

If  hue  and  cry  be  raised  against  a  person  certain  for  felony, 
though  possibly  he  is  innocent,  yet  the  constables,  and  those 
who  follow  the  hue  and  cry,  may  arrest  and  imprison  him  in 
the  common  gaol,  or  carry  him  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  2  HaL 
Hist.  P.  C.  102. 

If  the  person  pursued  by  hue  and  cry  be  in  a  house,  and  the 
doors  are  shut,  and  refused  to  be  opened  by  command  of  the 
constable,  and  notice  given  of  his  business,  he  may  break  open 
the  doors ;  and  this  he  may  do  in  any  case  where  he  may  arrest, 
though  it  be  only  on  suspicion  of  felony,  for  it  is  for  the  king 
and  commonwealth,  and  therefore  a  virtual  fiofi  omiUas  is  in 
the  case ;  and  the  same  law  is  upon  a  dangerous  wound  given, 
and  hue  and  cry  levied  upon  the  offender.  7  Ed.  3.  16.  6: 
2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  102.     See  tit.  Constable. 

It  seems  in  this  case,  that  if  he  cannot  be  otherwise  taken, 
he  may  be  killed,  and  the  necessitv  excuseth  the  constable. 

1  HaL  HisL  P.  C.  102.     See  tit.  Homicide. 

Upon  hue  and  cry  levied  against  any  person,  or  where  any 
hue  and  cry  comes  to  a  constuUe,  whether  the  person  be  cer- 
tain or  uncertain,  the  constable  may  search  in  suspected  places 
within  his  vill,  for  the  apprehending  of  the  felons.  Dalt.  cap., 
28 :  2  Ed.4.B.b:  Cromp.  de  Pace,  178 :  3  HaL  HisL  P.  C. 
103.     See  tit.  Constable. 

But  though  he  may  search  suspected  places  or  houses,  yet 
his  entry  must  be  by  open  doors,  for  he  cannot  break  open 
doors  barely  to  search,  unless  the  person  against  whom  the  hue 
and  cry  is  levied  be  there,  and  then  it  is  true  he  may  ;  there- 
fore, in  case  of  such  a  search,  the  breaking  open  the  door  is  at 
his  peril,  viz.  justifiable  if  he  be  there ;  but  it  must  be  always 
remembered,  that  in  case  of  breaking  open  a  door,  there  must 
be  first  a  notice  given  to  them  within,  of  his  business,  and  a 
demand  of  entrance,  and  a  refusal,  before  doors  can  be  broken. 

2  HaL  HisL  P.  C  103.     See  tit.  Constable. 

If  the  hue  and  cry  be  not  against  a  person  certain,  but  by 
the  description  of  his  stature,  person,  clothes^  horse,  &c^  the 
hue  and  cry  doth  justify  the  constable,  or  other  person  follow- 
ing it,  in  apprehending  the  person  so  described,  whether  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  for  that  is  his  warrant ;  it  is  a  kind  of  process 
that  the  law  allows  (not  usual  in  other  cases),  vhs.  to  arrest  a 
person  by  description.     2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  103. 

But  if  the  hue  and  cry  be  upon  a  robbery,  burglary,  man- 
slaughter, or  other  felony  committed,  but  the  person  that  did 
the  fact  is  neither  known  nor  described  by  person,  dothes,  or 
the  like ;  yet  such  a  hue  and  cry  is  good  as  hath  been  said,  and 
must  be  pursued,  though  no  person  certain  be  named  or  de- 
scribed.    2  HaL  HisL  P.  C.  103. 

And  therefore  in  this  case  all  that  can  be  done  is,  for  those 
who  pursue  the  hue  and  cry,  to  take  such  persons  as  they  have 
probable  cause  to  suspect ;  as  for  instance,  such  persons  as  are 
vagrants,  that  cannot  give  an  account  where  they  live,  whence 
they  are,  or  such  suspicious  persons  as  come  late  into  their 
inn  or  lodgings,  and  give  no  reasonable  account  where  they 
had  been,  and  the  like.    2Ed.4.S.b:  2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  103. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  the  common  law  (as 
also  by  the  several  statutes  which  enjoin  it),  they  who 
neglect  to  levy  hue  and  cry  (whether  officers  of  justice  or 
others),  or  who  neglect  to  pursue  it  when  rightly  levied,  are 
punishable  by  indictment,  and  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
such  neglect.     2  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  104. 

HUERS.     See  Conders. 

HUISSERIUM.  A  ship  used  to  transport  hcMraes;  derived, 
as  some  will  have  it,  from  the  Fr.  huts,  i.  e.  a  door ;  because 
when  the  horses  are  put  on  shipboard,  the  doors  or  ^ati'hfti  are 

I  shut  upon  them,   to  keep  out  the  water.    Brampton,   Amtm 
1 190.     These  ships  have  been  termed  Uffers. 
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HUISSIER.  An  usher  of  a  courts  or  in  the  king's  palace^ 
8ic,     See  Usher. 

HULK  A.    A  hulk  or  small  vessel.     Walsing.  394. 

HULKS.     For  felons.     See  tit.  TroMporicUion, 

HULL.  A  restraint  of  exactions  taken  there.  Stat,  27  H.  8. 
c.  3.  Their  duties  on  salt  fish  and  herrings  restored.  Stat, 
S3  H.  8.  cSSi  5  EUz.  c.  5.  §  3.  The  customer  of  Hull  to 
hare  a  deputy  resident  at  York.  Stat.  1  EUz.  c.  11.  §  8.  For 
erecting  workhouses  and  maintaining  the  poor  at  Hullj  see 
stats.  15  G.  1.  c.  10 :  28  G.  2.  c.  27-  See  this  Diet.  tits.  FM, 
Navigation  Acts, 

HULLUS.  A  hill. — In  hullis  et  holnUs,  L  e.  in  hiUs  and 
dales.     Man,  AnsL  torn.  2.  p.  292. 

HUMAGIUM.  A  moist  place.  Mon.  AngL  1  par.f,  628.  a. 

H UMBER,  (river)  in  Yorkshire,  fish-guards  and  piles,  &c 
to  be  removed.    Stai.  23  H.  8.  c.  18.     See  tit.  Fish. 

HUNDRED. 

HuNDBEDUM,  ctnJtwria^  A  part  or  division  of  a  shire ;  so 
called,  either  because  of  old  each  hundred  found  100  fidejussors 
of  the  king's  peace,  or  a  hundred  able  men  for  his  wars.  But 
more  probably  it  is  so  called,  because  it  was  composed  of  a 
hundred  fiunilies.  It  is  true,  Brampton  tells  us,  that  a  hundred 
contains  centum  villus ;  and  Giratdus  Cambrensis  writes,  that 
the  Isle  of  Man  had  343  villas.  But  in  these  places  the  word 
tnlla  must  be  taken  for  a  country  family ;  for  it  cannot  mean  a 
village,  because  there  are  not  above  forty  villages  in  that 
island.  So  where  Lombard  says,  that  a  hundred  is  so  called, 
d  numero  centum  hominum,  it  must  be  understood  of  a  hundred 
men  who  are  heads  or  chiefs  of  so  many  families. 

The  WOTd  hundredum  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  immunity 
or  privilege,  whereby  a  man  is  quit  of  money  or  customs  due 
to  the  hundreds.     CowelL 

Hundreds  were  first  ordained  by  King  Alfred,  Kinff  of 
the  West  Saxons:  Lambard  verbo  Centuria.  This  dividing 
counties  into  hundreds,  for  better  government.  King  Alfred 
brought  from  Germany :  for  there  centa,  or  centena,  is  a  juris- 
diction over  a  hundred  towns.    See  1  Comm.  115:   Jntrod, 

In  ancient  times,  it  was  ordained  for  the  more  sure  keeping 
of  the  peace,  that  ^  free-bom  men  should  cast  themselves  into 
•everal  companies  by  ten  in  each  company ;  and  that  every  of 
these  ten  men  should  be  surety  and  pledge  for  the  forthcoming 
of  his  fellows.  For  which  cause  these  companies  in  some 
places  were  called  tiihings;  and  as  ten  times  ten  makes  a  hun- 
dred, so  because  it  was  fdso  appointed  that  ten  of  these  tithings 
diould  at  certain  times  meet  together  for  matters  of  greater 
weight,  therefore  that  general  assembly  was  called  a  hundred. 
Lamb.  Const. 

The  hundred  is  governed  by  a  high  constable  or  bailiff;  and 
formerly  there  was  regularly  held  in  it  the  hundred  court  for 
the  trial  of  causes,  though  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  some  of 
the  more  northern  counties  these  hundreds  are  called  wapen- 
takes.    1  Comm.  Introd.  §  4.  p.  115 :  and  see  4  Comm.  c.  SS. 

This  is  the  original  of  hundreds,  which  still  retain  the  name, 
but  the  jurisdiction  is  devolved  to  the  county  court,  some  few 
esu;eptea,  which  have  been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown, 
or  granted  to  some  great  subject,  and  so  remain  still  in  the 
nature  of  a  franchise.  This  has  been  ever  since  the  14  Ed.  3. 
St.  I.e.  Q.  whereby  these  hundred  courts,  formerly  farmed  out 
by  the  sheriff  to  other  men,  were  all,  or  the  most  part,  reduced 
to  the  county-court,  and  so  remain  at  present. 

But  now,  by  hundred-courts  we  understand  several  fran- 
chises, wherein  the  sheriff  has  nothing  to  do  by  his  ordinary 
authority,  except  they  of  the  hundred  refuse  to  do  their  office. 
See  West,  part  1 :  SffmboL  lib.  2.  §  228.  Ad  hundredum  po$t 
Ptucha,  et  ad  proxtmum  hundredum  post  Jestum  St.  Mich. : 
Mon.  AngL  2  par./.  293.  a. 

A  hundred  is  to  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  administer 


justice  in  100  viUs,  or  of  100  men,  or  of  100  parishes.    Br. 
Court  Baron,  pi.  8.  cites  8  H.  7-  3.  par  Rede. 

Every  ward  in  London  is  a  hundred  in  a  county,  and  every 
parish  in  London  is  a  vill  in  a  hundred.    9  I^ep,  66.  b. 

Hundreds  were  either  parcel  of  the  counties,  and  there  the 
sheriffs  did  constitute  baiQffs,  (viz.  those  hundreds  which  were 
anciently  parcel  of  the  farm  of  the  sheriffs,  that  the  statute 
2  Ed.  3.  c.  12.  speaks  of;)  or  else  they  were  such  as  were 
eranted  out,  which  the  lord  of  the  hundred  sometimes  held  at 
farm,  and  sometimes  in  fee,  called  hundreds  in  fee,  liberties  of 
hundreds,  franchises  of  hundreds.     Fefit.  405. 

In  the  time  of  King  Alfred  the  kingdom  was  in  gross,  and 
then  divided  into  counties  and  hundreds,  and  all  persons  then 
came  within  one  hundred  or  other  ;  and  then  the  king's  rela- 
tions had  the  government  of  them,  and  therefore  they  were 
called  consanguinei  (cousins);  and  so  are  the  earls  (comites) 
lord  lieutenants  styled  at  this  day ;  but  when  the  office  became 
troublesome,  there  were  ordained  vicecomites  (sheriffs),  which 
name  remains  to  this  day,  and  the  others  continue  to  be  called 
consanguinei,  but  have  no  power  in  the  county,  having  only 
the  honorary  name  of  earls  or  comites  of  such  or  such  a  county, 
&c.  For  the  better  government  of  these  counties,  the  vice- 
comites  had  two  courts;  but  out  of  those  the  kins  granted 
petty  leets  and  courts  baron ;  but  the  toum  of  the  sheriff  had 
yet  a  superintendaut  power,  they  being  derived  out  of  the 
sheriff's  toum.     See  Di^er,  13. 

The  king  afterwards  granted  away  some  hundreds  in  fee- 
simple,  and  some  franchises,  and  the  last  excluded  the  king 
utterly,  but  the  hundreds  granted  in  fee  were  not  wholly 
exempt.  On  this  arose  some  confusion,  and  the  parliament 
hereon  took  notice,  that  the  execution  of  justice  was  by  this 
much  interrupted,  and  therefore  came  the  statute  of  Line. 
9  Ed.  2.  St.  2.  that  sheriffs  should  be  sufficient  persons,  and  have 
lands  in  the  county,  and  so  be  able  to  answer  both  the  king 
and  county,  and  that  bailiffs  and  fanners  of  hundreds  should 
be  sufficient  men.  And  at  this  time  hundreds  were  gran  table 
for  years. 

Then  came  the  statute  of  2  Ed.  3.  cc.  4.  5.  that  sheriffs 
should  continue  but  for  one  year.  But  this  took  not  away  the 
whole  inconvenience :  for  the  crown  still  granted  away  baili- 
wicks and  hundreds,  for  lives,  at  rents  at  such  excessive  dear 
rates,  that  made  them  endeavour  to  make  up  their  money  by 
unlawful  means ;  and  therefore  came  the  statutes  2  Ed.  S.c.  12: 
14  Ed.  3.  c.  9«  By  the  first  it  was  enacted,  that  all  hundreds 
and  wapentakes  granted  by  the  kins  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
county,  and  not  severed.  And  by  the  other  statute,  that  all 
should  be  annexed,  and  the  sheriff  should  have  power  to  put 
in  bailiffs,  for  which  he  will  answer,  and  no  more  should  be 
granted  for  the  future ;  and  one  reason  of  this  was,  because 
the  king  granted  away  hundreds,  and  abated  not  the  sheriff's 
farm.     2  Show.  98.  99. 

Under  the  old  statutes  the  hundred  was  liable  to  make  com- 
pensation not  only  in  cases  of  robbery,  but  of  maiming  cattle, 
burning  stacks,  destroying  trees,  &c.  These  acts,  however, 
have  aU  been  repealed  by  me  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  31.  and  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  hundred  is  now  restricted  to  damage  occa- 
sioned to  the  property  specified  in  the  second  section  by  riotous 
and  tumultuous  assemblages. 

By  §  2.  if  any  church  or  chapel,  or  any  dissenting  chapel, 
duly  registered  or  recorded,  or  any  house,  stable,  coach-house, 
outhouse,  warehouse,  office,  shop,  mill,  malt-house,  hop-oast, 
bam,  or  granary,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  or  branch  thereof,  or  any  ma* 
chinery,  whether  fixed  or  moveable,  prepared  for  or  employed 
in  any  manufacture,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  or  any  steam 
engine  or  other  engine  for  sinking,  draining,  or  worHng  any 
mine,  or  any  staith,  building,  or  erection  used  in  conducting 
the  business  of  any  mine,  or  any  bridge,  waggonway,  or  trunk 
for  conveying  minerals  from  any  mine,  shall  be  feloniously 
demolislied  or  destroyed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any  persons. 
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riotously  and  tumultuously  assembled  together,  in  every  such 
case  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred,  wapentake,  ward,  or 
other  district  in  the  nature  of  a  hundred,  in  which  any  of  the 
said  offences  shall  be  committed,  shall  yield  full  compensation 
to  the  persons  damnified,  not  only  fur  the  damage  done  to  any 
of  the  subjects  before  enumerated,  but  also  for  any  damage  at 
the  same  time  done  to  any  fixture,  furniture,  or  goods,  in  such 
buildings  or  erections. 

Where  the  owner  of  certain  stacks  of  hay  and  com  ma- 
liciously set  on  fire  received  the  amount  of  his  loss  from  an 
insurance  office,  it  waa  held,  that  he  might  nevertheless  main- 
tain an  action  against  the  hundred,  under  the  repealed  statute 
of  the  9  G.  1.  c.  22.     2  JB.  4  C  254. 

And  it  was  determined  that  the  owner  of  a  building  in- 
tended for  a  dwelling,  but  unfinished,  could  not  recover  against 
the  hundred  under  that  statute,  because  such  a  building  was 
neither  "a  house,  bam,  or  outhouse,"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act.     B  B.Sf  C.  46l . 

It  was  also  decided  that  a  reversioner  might  sustain  an 
action  against  the  hundred  under  the  same  statute,  which  gave 
a  remedy  to  *'  all  and  every  person  or  persons  for  the  damages 
they  shall  have  sustained."    9  B.  ^  C.  134/. 

§  3.  No  action  or  summary  proceeding  shall  be  maintainable 
by  virtue  of  the  act,  unless  the  persons  damnified,  or  such  of 
them  as  shall  have  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
offence,  or  the  servant  or  servants  who  had  the  care  of  the 
property  damaged,  shall  within  seven  days  after  the  commission 
of  the  offence  go  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  residing 
near,  and  having  jurisdiction  over  the  place  where  the  offence 
shall  have  been  committed,  and  state  upon  oath  before  such 
justice  the  names  of  the  offenders,  if  known,  and  shall  submit 
to  the  examination  of  such  justice  touching  the  circumstances 
of  the  ofiTence,  and  become  bound  by  recognisance  before  him 
to  prosecute  the  offenders  when  apprehended :  and  no  person 
shidl  bring  any  such  action  unless  he  commence  the  same 
within  three  calendar  months  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence. 

The  servants  mentioned  in  the  above  section  do  not  mean 
all  the  servants  who  have  the  care  of  parricular  portions  of 
the  property  in  a  house  or  manufactory,  but  only  those  who 
represent  the  master  in  his  absence,  and  have  the  general  care 
and  superintendence  of  his  property.  A  swearing  to  a  depo- 
sition previously  drawn  up  is  a  sufficient  submitting  to  examin« 
ation.     3  B.  4*  ^-^d.  550. 

§  4.  The  process  in  the  action  aeainst  the  hundred  is  to  be 
served  on  the  high  constable,  who  shall  within  seven  days  give 
notice  thereof  to  two  justices  residing  in  or  acting  for  the 
hundred,  and  may  defend,  or  let  judgment  go  by  default,  as 
advised. 

§  5.  renders  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  competent  wit- 
nesses. 

§  6.  If  plaintiff*  recovers,  the  sheriff^  on  receipt  of  the  writ 
of  execution,  shall  make  out  a  warrant  directing  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  to  pay  the  amount ;  who  is  also,  by  $  7*  to  re- 
imburse the  high  constable  for  his  expences  in  defending  the 
action,  &c  And  for  this  purpose  the  justices  at  the  next 
quarter  sessions  may  direct  the  money  so  paid  to  be  raised  in 
the  hundred  over  and  above  the  general  county  rate. 

§  8.  No  person  shall  commence  any  action  against  the 
hundred  where  the  damace  shall  not  exceed  30^  but  the 
party  damnified  shall,  within  seven  days,  ^ve  a  notice  in 
writing  for  his  claim  for  compensation,  according  to  the  form 
in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  act,  to  the  high  constable,  who 
shall,  within  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  exhibit 
the  same  to  some  two  justices  residing  in  or  acting  for  such 
hundred,  and  they  shall  appoint  a  special  petty  session  of  all 
the  justices  acting  for  sOch  hundred,  to  be  holden  within  not 
less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  thirty,  days  next  after  the 
exhibition  of  such  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
olaim.  .  The  high  constable  shall^  withm  three  days  after  such 


appointment,  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  claimant,  of  the 
day  and  hour  and  place  appointed  for  holding  such  petty 
session,  and  within  ten  days  give  the  like  notice  to  all  the 
justices.  The  claimant  is  also  required  to  cause  a  notice  in 
writing,  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  act,  to  be 
placed  on  the  church  or  chapel  door,  or  other  conspicuous  part 
of  the  parish  or  place  in  which  such  dama^  shall  have  been 
sustained,  on  two  Sundays  preceding  the  &j  of  holding  such 
petty  session. 

By  §  9.  such  cases  to  be  settled  by  the  justices  at  a  special 
petty  sessions,  who  may  make  an  order  for  the  amount  <^  the 
compensation  and  costs  on  the  county  treasurer. 

§  10.  If  any  high  constable  shall  refuse  or  n^lect  to  give 
such  notice  as  is  required  in  the  cases  aforesaid,  the  party  dam- 
nified may  sue  him  for  the  damage  sustained  in  an  action  on 
the  case,  together  with  costs. 

^11.  Every  action  or  summary  claim  to  recover  compensa- 
tion for  damage  caused  to  any  diurch  or  chapel,  shall  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  of  soch 
church  or  chapel,  or  if  none,  in  the  names  of  the  church  or 
chapelwardens,  if  there  be  any  such,  and  if  not,  in  the  name 
or  names  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons  in  whom  the  pro- 
perty of  such  chapel  may  be  vested ;  and  the  amount  reco- 
vered in  any  such  case  shall  be  applied  in  the  rebuilding  or 
repairing  such  church  or  chapel ;  and  in  case  of  damage  to 
property  belonging  to  a  corporation,  such  body  may  recover 
compensation  against  the  hundred  in  the  same  manner  as  anj 
person  damnifi^;  and  the  conditions  required  to  be  per- 
formed  by  any  person  damnified  may,  in  the  case  of  a  bo^ 
corporate,  be  performed  by  any  officer  oi  such  body. 

§  12.  Where  the  damage  is  committed  in  any  county  of  a 
city,  &c.,  or  in  any  liberty,  &o.  which  is  not  within  any  hun- 
dred, or  does  not  contribute  to  the  county  rate,  such  cooaty, 
liberty,  &c.  shall  be  liable  like  the  hundred. 

HUNDRED-COURT.  Is  only  a  larger  court-baion,  bein^ 
held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  hundred  instead 
of  a  manor.  The  free  suitors  are  here  the  judoes,  and  the 
steward  the  register,  as  in  the  case  of  a  oourt-banm.  It  is 
not  a  court  of  record,  and  it  resembles  a  court-banm  in  all 
points,  except  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a  greater 
jurisdiction. 

According  to  Blackstone,  its  institution  ^ns  i»t>bably  coeval 
with  that  of  hundreds  themselves,  introduced,  though  not 
invented,  by  Alfred,  being  derived  irom  the  pc^ity  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  See  1  Comm,  Introd.  §  4.  and  this  Diet. 
tits.  County  Court,  Court  Barom,  Court  Led,  Constabie,  Htm* 
dred,  Sec. 

HUNDRED  LAGH,  from  the  Sax.  laga,  lex.3  Is  in 
Saxon  the  hundred  court.    Mantvood,  par.  1.  pa^.  1. 

HUNDREDORS,  hundredarii.^  Persons  serving  on  itmes> 
or  fit  to  be  impanelled  thereon  for  trials,  dweUine  withm  the 
hundred  where  the  land  in  question  lies.  35  fT  8.  c.  6.  (re- 
pealed.) And  default  of  hundredors  was  a  challenge  or  excq;^ 
tion  to  panels  of  jurors  for  default  of  hundredorsy  &c.  Writs  of 
venire  facias  for  trial  of  any  acrion  in  the  courts  at  Westmm- 
ster,  shall  be  awarded  of  the  body  of  the  proper  county  where 
the  issue  is  triable.     See  tit.  Jury,  I.  II. 

Hundredor  also  sifpaifies  him  that  hath  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  hundred,  and  is  in  some  places  applied  to  the  bailiff  of  a 
hundred.  See  \S  Ed.  1.  c.  38 :  9  Ed.  2:  2  Ed.  S :  Horn's 
Mirror,  lib.  1. 

HUNDRED-PENNY.  Was  collected  by  the  sheriff  or 
lord  of  the  hundred,  tit  oneris  sui  subsidium,  Cambd.  and  see 
Spelm.  Glos.  Pence  of  the  hundred  is  mentioned  in  Domts^ 
day.  And  it  is  elsewhere  called,  hundredfek*  Chart.  K.  Jok. 
Egidio  Episc.  Heref, 

HUNDRED-SETENA.  Dwellers  or  inhabitants  of  a  hun- 
dred.    Charta  Edgar  Reg. :  Man.  AngL  torn.  I.  p.l6. 

HUNGER.  According  to  the  present  doctrine,  hunger 
will  not  justify  stealing  food,  to  r^ve  a  present  necessity; 
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\  HmL  P.  C.  54;  ftnd  the  doctrine  seems  iust,  as  (on  con- 
▼ictkm^  a  jiidce  may  respite  and  a  kinff  pardony  an  advantage 
which  IS  wanting  in  many  states;  particularly  those  which  are 
democratical.  Tlie  ancient  doctiine^  (that  it  would  justify,) 
if  now  in  force>  might  open  a  door  to  many  villanies.  And> 
in  this  commercial  state,  those  who  can  labour  need  not  fear 
standng.  Those  that  cannot,  and  who  are  poor,  the  laws  have 
made  a  provision  for.     See  4  Comm.  31. 

HUNTING.    See  tits.  Deer-SieaUrs,  Game. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  common  law,  all  men  have  a  right  and 
privil^;e  of  the  game  on  their  own  estate  or  property — the 
only  existing  act,  by  which  any  limitation  of  that  riffht  can  now 
be  enforced,  is  1621,  c.  3).,  which  requires  the  quuification  of 
a  plouffh  land  (96  acres,  or  less  if  distinguished  as  a  plough- 
gate)  m  heriti^  or  pioperty.  The  regulations  of  certifi- 
cates of  such  qualification  is,  however,  extended  to  Scotland 
(and  Ireland).  The  person  possessed  of  such  qualification 
may  hunt  on  his  own  lands,  or  (by  permission)  on  those  of 
his  neighbours.  But  the  practice  in  sheep  countries,  of  far- 
mers and  their  servants  entering  in  hunting  foxes,  is  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  necessary  trespass,  which  the  law  rcffards 
with  favour.  The  time  of  killing  game  is  regulated  in  Scot- 
land by  statute.  By  13  6.  3.  c.  54.  ptarmigan  are  prohibited 
from  Dec  10  to  August  12;  heath-fowl  from  Dec  10  to 
Aug.  20.  By  39  G.  3.  c.  34.  partridges  are  prohibited  from 
Feb.  1  to  Sept.  1.  Hares,  rabbits,  and  deer,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed in  time  of  snow  by  several  ancient  acts :  and  there  are 
several  also  which  prohibit  stalkers,  slaying  deer,  &c  The 
bumine  of  heath,  or  muir,  is  prohibited  as  prejudicial  to  the 
game,  from  April  11  to  Nov.  1  by  stat  13  G.  3.  c.  54;  f  3.  of 
which  act  punishes  unqualified  persons  having  game  in  their 
possession,  without  the  licence  of  a  qualified  person,  by  penal- 
ties of  20s.  &c  And  see  the  2  and  3  W.  ^  c.  68.  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  trespasses  upon  property  in  Scotland  by 
persons  in  pursuit  of  game. 

HURDLE.  A  sledge  or  hurdle  used  to  draw  traitors  to 
execution.     See  tit.  Treason. 

HURDEREFERST.  A  domestic,  or  one  of  the  family, 
from  the  Sax.  hyred,famiUa,  BJid/(Besi,Jirmits.     Leg.  H.  c.  8. 

HURRERS.  The  cappers  and  hat  makers  of  London  were 
formerly  one  division  of  the  haberdashers,  called  by  this  name. 
SUmf*s  Snrv.  Land.  312. 

HURST,  HYRST,  HERST,  from  the  Sax.  Hyrst,  1.  e.  a 
wood  or  grove  of  trees.]  There  are  many  places  in  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  which  begin  and  end  with  this  syl- 
laUe ;  and  the  reason  may  be,  because  the  great  wood  called 
Anderswould  extended  through  those  counties.     CkwelL 

Hurst  Castle  is  so  called  because  situated  near  the  woods. 
Hurdefta  is  a  woody  idace ;  and  probably  from  thence  is  de- 
rived Hurdq,  now  Hurlof,  a  vill^;e  in  Berkshire.     Conxdl. 

HURTARDUS,  HURTUS.  A  ram  or  wether,  a  sheep. 
Man.  AngL  torn.  2.  p.  666. 

HUS  AND  HA  NT.  Words  used  in  ancient  pleadings. 
Henricus  P.  caplus  per  atierimoniam  tnercaiorum  Flandrias  et 
imprisonalvsy  qjfert  Donuno  Regi  Hus  et  Hant  in  pUsio  ad 
standum  recto,  el  ad  respondendum  prasdictis  mercatorUfUs  et 
omnUms  alHs,  qui  versus  eum  loqui  voluerint :  et  diversi  veniunt 
qui  manucapiunl  quod  diclus  Hen.  P.  per  Hus  et  Hant  veniet 
ad  summontlumem  Regis  vd  Concilu  sui  in  Curia  Regis  apud 
Shephay,  el  quod  slaSil  ibi  recto,  4^.  Placit.  coram  Concilio 
Dom.  Reg.  Anno  27  H.  3 :  Rot.  9*  See  commune  Plegium, 
sicut  Johannes  Doe  et  Richardus  Roe.    4  Inst,  72. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.    See  tit.  Baron  and  Feme. 

HUSBANDRY  and  HUSBANDMAN.  There  having 
been  great  decay  of  husbandry  and  hospitality,  it  was  enacted 
by  39  EUz.  c.  1.,  now  obsolete,  that  one  half  of  the  houses 
decayed  should  be  erected,  and  forty  acres  of  arable  land 
laid  to  them,  by  the  person,  his  heir,  executor,  &c.,  who 
aufiered  the  decay:  and  they  were  to  keep  the  houses  and 
lands  in  repair. 

T^e  decaying  of  houses  of  husbandry  prohibited.    4  H.  7* 


c.  19:  6H.3.C.5'.  1  H.  8.  c.  1  :  27  H.  8.  cftii  Stand  3 
Ph.  S^  Ma.  c.  1,2:  39ELc.U  Wood  not  to  be  turned  to  tillage 
or  pasture.  35  H.  8.  c.  17-  §  2.~(Repealed  by  the  7  and  8 
G.  4.  c.  27.)  Land  to  be  re-converted  to  tillage.  5  and  6  Ed, 
6.  c.  5:  5  EL  c.  2.— (Repealed  by  stat.  35  EL  c.J.  §  20.) 
Who  may  be  compelled  to  serve  in  husbandry.  5  EL  c.  4.  §  7- 
How  husbandmen  shall  take  apprentices.  5  EL  c.  ^.  ^  25. 
See  tits.  Labourers,  Apprentices.  Arable  land  not  to  be  con- 
verted to  pasture  (39  EL  c.  2.),  but  not  to  extend  to  Northum« 
berland.     43  EL  c.  9.  §  32. 

Such  of  the  above  statutes  as  are  still  unrepealed  have  long 
been  obsolete. 

HUSBRECE,  from  Sax.  hus,  a  house,  and  brice,  a  break- 
inff.]]  Was  that  offence  formerly  which  we  now  call  burglary^ 
Biount.     See  tit.  Burglary. 

HUSCARLE.  A  menial  servant.  It  signifies  properly  a 
stout  man,  or  a  domestic ;  also  the  domestical  gatherers  of  the 
Danes'  tributes  were  anciently  called  huscarles.  The  word  is 
often  found  in  Domesday,  where  it  is  said  the  town  of  Dor« 
Chester  paid  to  the  use  ot  huscarles  or  housecarles,  one  mark  o£ 
silver.    Domesdcof. 

HUSCANS,  Ft.  hauseau.^  A  sort  of  boot  or  buskin  made 
o£  coarse  doth,  and  worn  over  the  stockings,  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  stat.  4  Ed.  4.  c.  7- 

HUSFASTNE,  Sax.  hus,  i.  e.  domus  et  faesl,Jixus.2  He 
that  holdeth  house  and  land.  Bract,  lib.  3.  tract.  2.  cap.  10. 
See  Heordfeste. 

HUSGABLE,  husgablum.^  House-rent,  or  some  tax  or 
tribute  laid  upon  houses.     Mon,  AngL  torn.  3.  p.  254. 

HUSSELING-PEOPLE.  Communicants;  from  the  Sax. 
housel  or  hussel,  which  signifies  the  holy  sacrament.  See  tit. 
Hostice. 

HUSTINGS,  hustingum,  from  the  Sax.  hustinge,  i.  e.  coit- 
cUium  or  curia^  A  court  held  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  and  the  principal  and  supreme  court  of 
the  City.  Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  court,  we  find 
honourable  mention  made  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor:  Debet  etiam  in  London,  qua:  est  caput  Regni  et 
Legum,  semper  Curia  Domini  Regis  singulis  septimanis  die 
lunm  hustings  sedere  et  teneri ;  Jundata  enim  erat  olim  et 
asd\ficata  ad  inst^ir,  et  ad  modum  et  in  memoriam  reteris  Magnat 
Trqjas,  et  usque  in  hodiemum  diem  leges  etjura  et  dignitates,  et 
libertates  reguuque  consuetudines  antiques  magna  Trofas,  in  se 
continet :  et  consuetudines  suas  una  semper  inviolabilUate  con* 
servalur,  4*c. 

Other  cities  and  towns  have  also  had  a  court  of  the  same 
name ;  as  Winchester,  York»  Lincoln,  &c    Fleta,  Ub.  2.  c.  55 : 
if  Inst.  247 :  stat.  10  Ed.  2.  c.  1.    See  this  Diet.  tits.  Court  of 
Hustings,  London. 

HUTESIUM  BT  CLAMOR ;  HUE  and  CRY.  See 
that  tit. 

HUTILAN,  Taxes.    Mon.  AngL  torn.  2.  p.  586. 

HYBERNAGIUM.  The  season  for  sowing  winter  com 
between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas;  as  Tremagium  is  the 
season  for  sowing  the  summer  com  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
These  words  were  taken  sometimes  for  the  di&rent  seasons ; 
other  times  for  the  different  lands  on  which  the  several  kinds 
of  grain  were  sowed ;  and  sometimes  for  the  different  com : 
as  hybemagium  was  i^lied  to  wheat  and  rye,  which  we  still 
call  mnter  com ;  and  tremagium  to  barley,  oats,  &c  which 
we  term  summer  com  :  these  words  are  likewise  written  iber* 
fiagium  and  tfiomagium.    Fleta,  lib.  2.  cap.  73.  §  18. 

HYDAGE.    SeeHidage. 

HYDE  OP  LAND,  and  HYDEGILD.      See  Hide. 

HYPOTHEC  A.  In  the  civil  law,  was  where  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  pledged  remained  with  the  debtor.  Inst. 
L  4.  c.  6.  §  7*  See  East,  2  Comm.  159*  See  tit.  Bailment. 
In  the  Scotch  law  it  is  S3monymoas  with  Lien.     See  that  tit. 

To  hypothecate  a  ship,  from  the  Lat.  hypotheca,  a  pledge, 
is  to  pawn  the  same  for  necessaries ;  and  a  master  may  hypo- 
thecate either  ship  or  goods  for  relief  when  in  distress  at  sea; 
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for  he  represents  the  traders  as  well  as  owners ;  and  in  whose 
hands  soever  a  ship  or  goods  hypothecated  come,  they  are 
liable.  1  Salk.  34:  2  Lil  Abr.  195.  See  tits.  Factor,  Insur- 
ance, IV.,  Merchant,  Mortgage,  Ship,  4*c. 

HYTH.     A  port  or  little  haven  to  lade  or  unlade  wares 


at,  as  Queen-hythy  Lamb-hyth,  &c     New  Book  of  Eniries, 
foL  S.    De  tola  medietate  hytha  sua  tit,  S^c.  cum  Ubero  tii- 
troitu  et  exitu,  4^.      Mon,  AngL  2.  par^Jbl,  142.      Abo  t 
wharf,  &c 
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IDIOTS  AND  LUNATICS. 


IBERXAGIUM,  hibernagxum,  ^bemagium,']  Season  for 
sowing  winter  com.     Cart.  Anita.  MSS. 

ICENL  The  ancient  name  for  the  people  of  Suffolk^  Nor- 
folk, Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire. 

ICH  DIEN,  from  the  German.^  The  motto  belonging  to 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  signifying  /  serve.  It  was 
formerly  the  motto  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  slain  in  the 
beittle  of  Cressy,  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  and  taken 
up  by  him  to  show  his  subjection  to  his  father  King  Ed- 
ward ni.. 

ICONA,  iconia.l  A  figure  or  representation  of  a  thing. 
Mat.  Paris,  146:  Hoveden,  670. 

ICTUS  ORBUS.  A  maim,  bruise,  or  swelling;  any  hurt 
without  cutting  the  skin  and  shedding  of  blood>  which  was 
called  plaga :  it  is  mentioned  in  Bracton,  lib.  2.  tract,  2.  cap. 
5  and  24 ;  and  in  the  laws  of  H.  1.  c.  34. 

IDENTITATE  NOMINIS.  An  ancient,  and  now  obso- 
lete  writ,  that  lay  for  one  taken  and  arrested  in  any  personal 
action,  and  committed  to  prison  for  another  man  of  the  same 
name ;  which  writ  was  in  nature  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
whether  he  were  the  same  person  against  whom  the  action 
was  brought ;  and  if  not,  then  to  discharge  him.     Reg.  Orig. 

194:  F.N.B.267. 

By  37  Ed.  3.  c.  2.  this  writ  is  given  for  wrongfuUy  seizing 
lands  or  goods  of  a  person  outlawed,  for  want  of  a  good  declara- 
tion of  his  surname  ,*  and  officers  shall  take  security,  to  answer 
the  value  of  what  is  seised,  if  the  party  cannot  discharge  it,  on 
pain  of  double  damages.  And  this  writ  shall  be  maintainable 
by  executors,  &c.  by  9  H.  6.  c.  4.  Vide  3  Com.  Dig:  14  Fin. 
Abr.  tit.  Identitate  Nominis. 

Where  one  person  is  by  mistake  arrested  for  another,  the 
person  so  arrested  may  maintain  an  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment. Against  the  officer  to  recover  damages,  though  he  sue 
this  writ  for  immediate  relief  from  the  imprisonment.  See 
tits.  Arrest,  False  Imprisonment. 

IDENTITY  OF  PERSON.  Where  a  person  convicted  of, 
or  outlawed  for  a  criminal  offence,  being  asked  what  he  hath 
to  allege  why  execution  should  not  be  awarded  against  him, 
pleads  diversity  of  person,  a  jury  shall  be  impannelled  to  try 
this  collateral  issue,  viz.  the  identity  of  the  person.  See  4  Comm. 
396 :  and  this  Diet.  tits.  Execution  and  Reprieve. 

IDES,  idus."]  With  the  ancient  Romans  were  eight  days 
in  every  month,  so  called ;  being  the  eight  days  immediately 
after  the  Nones.  In  the  months  of  March,  May,  July>  and 
October,  these  eight  days  begin  at  the  eighth  day  of  the 
month,  and  continue  to  the  fifteenth  day :  in  other  months 
they  begin  at  the  sixth  day,  and  last  to  the  thirteenth.  But 
it  is  observable,  that  only  the  last  day  is  called  Ides,  the  first 
of  these  days  is  the  eighth  Ides,  the  second  day  the  seventh, 
the  third  the  sixth,  i.e.  the  eighth,  seventh,  or  sixth  day  before 
the  Ides,  and  so  it  is  of  the  rest  of  the  days :  wherefore  when 
we  speak  of  the  Ides  of  any  month  in  general,  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  the  fifteenth  or  thirteenth  of  the  month  mentioned.  See 
tit.  Calends. 

IDIOTS  AND  LUNATICS. 
The  law  relating  to  persons  labouring  under  the  infirmities 


of  idiocy  and  lunacy,  bein^  in  many  respects  the  same,  and  xn 
all  cases  depending  on  simOar  reasoning,  is  here  reduced  to  one 
head :  under  which  we  may  consider^* 

I.  Of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Jurisdidiom 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
II.  Of  the  Distinction  between  Idiols  and  lAtnalics. 

III.  In  what  Manner  Person*  are  found  to  he  IdkU  or 

Lunatics. 

IV.  Of  appointing  CommiUees;  their  Power  and  Duties. 
V.  Of  the  Civil  RighU  and  AcU  of  Persons  of  Unsound 

Mind. 
VI.  Of  their  ResponsibiUty  for  Crimes. 
VII.  Of  the  Treatment  rf  Insane  Persons. 

I.  1.  Of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown. — As  the  king,  being 
parens  patrias,  hath  the  protection  of  all  his  subjects,  so  is  he 
m  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  take  care  of  all  those  who,  by 
reason  of  their  imbecility  and  want  of  understanding,  are  inca- 
paUe  of  taking  care  of  themselves;  this,  in  some  boc^u,  is 
called  a  prerogative  in  the  crown,  and  in  others  a  regium  wtunus, 
or  duty  which  the  king  owes  to  bis  subjects  in  return  for  their 
subjection  and  allegiance  to  him.  Staund.  Prcerqg.  cap.  9. 
fol.  33:  2  Inst.  14:  4  Co.  126.  a. :  Dyer,  25. 

The  custody  of  an  idiot  and  his  lands  was  formerly  rested 
in  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Flet.  /.  1.  e.  11.  §  10.  And  therefore 
still,  by  special  custom  in  some  manors,  the  lord  shall  have  the 
ordering  of  idiot  and  lunatic  copyholders.  Dy,  302 :  Huit.  1 7 : 
Noy,  27*  But  by  reason  of  the  manifold  abuses  of  this  power 
by  subjects,  it  was  at  last  provided  by  common  consent,  that 
it  should  be  given  to  the  king  as  the  general  conservator  of 
his  people,  in  order  to  prevent  the  idiot  from  wasting  his 
estate,  and  reducing  himself  and  his  heirs  to  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. F.  N.  B,  232.  This  fiscal  prerogative  of  the  king  ia 
declared  in  parliament  by  the  1 7  Ed.  2.  c.  9.  which  directs,  in 
affirmance  of  the  common  law,  that  the  king  shall  have  ward 
of  the  lands  of  ttatural  fools,  taking  the  profits  without  waste 
or  destruction,  and  shsdl  find  them  necessaries ;  and  after  the 
death  of  such  idiots,  he  shall  render  the  estate  to  the  heirs ; 
in  order  to  prevent  such  idiots  from  aliening  their  lands,  and 
their  heirs  from  being  disinherited.     4  Rep.  126. 

lA)rd  Coke  in  4  Co.  Beverley's  case,  says,  that  this  preroga- 
tive was  by  the  common  law,  and  that  the  statute  de  prtFro^ 
gativd  Regis t  17  Ed.  2.  c.  9.  above  mentioned,  is  only  decliua- 
tive  thereof.     2  Inst.  14:  4  Co.  126. 

The  king,  after  a  person  has  been  found  an  idiot,  by  office  is 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  body  of  such  idiot,  and  of  his 
lands  and  soods  during  his  life,  and  as  well  of  those  lands  and 
other  hereditaments  which  he  takes  by  purchase  as  by  descent ; 
but  the  freehold  of  them  remains  in  the  idiot,  notwithstanding 
the  richt  of  the  crown  to  their  custody.  4  Rep.  126: 
Staundf.  34.  36.  For  although  the  statutes  respecting  idiots 
and  lunatics  (17  Ed.  2.  c.  9, 10.),  refer  only  to  the  lands  of  the 
idiot  or  lunatic,  yet  it  seems  that  the  prerogative  extends  to  the 
custody  of  his  person,  goods,  and  chattels.  4 Rep,  126:  F.  N.  B. 
232.  But  if  an  idiot  has  not  the  possession  of  lands  or  goods,  but 
only  a  title  of  entry^  or  right  of  action^  the  king  cannot  enter 
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or  have  the  custody  of  them.  Staundf.  S5:  Vin,  Abr.  tit. 
Lunacy  (B.  2.),  p,  1.  The  king  may  take  the  profits  of  an 
idiot's  estate  to  his  own  use,  allowing  necessaries  to  him  and 
hia  family,  and  making  reparations,  and  may  also  demise  the 
lands  of  an  idiot  renderinff  rent.  Slaundf.  35:  Moore,  4: 
Dyer,  26.  a.  Though  the  king  may,  hy  scire  facias,  or  by 
information,  avoid  fUl  acts  of  an  idiot  done  during  his  inca- 
pacity, yet  his  right  to  the  mesne  profits  shall  have  relation 
only  to  the  time  of  the  oflBce.     8  Rep,  170.  a. 

So  the  king  may  grant  the  custciiy  of  an  idiot,  his  lands, 
and  goods,  to  another ;  F.  N.  B,  2S2 :  2  Ck.  Cas.  70 :  And. 
5t3;  and  such  grant  may  be  made  without  security  to 
account ;  3  Mod.  23 ;  and  it  seems  may  extend  to  the  grantee's 
representatives,  2  Ck.  Cas.  70:  1  Vem.  9  187-  The  doubt, 
whether  the  king  could  grant  the  custody  of  an  idiot  to  one, 
and  his  executors  proceeded  on  the  possibility  of  the  executor- 
liiip  devolving  on  an  infant,  who,  being  held  incapable  of 
managing  his  own  estate,  could  scarcely  be  thought  a  proper 
person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  person  and  lands 
of  another.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  however,  did,  upon 
an  issue  directed,  adjudge  the  grant  to  be  good,  holding  it  to 
be  a  trust  coupled  with  an  interest,  of  which  an  infant  is 
capable.  3  Mod  4S:  Skin.  177-  See  1  Fern.  Q.  Neither 
are  the  executors  of  an  idiot  entitled  to  an  account  against  the 
grantee  for  the  profits  accruing  during  the  grant  from  the 
crown.     S  Atk.  812. 

This  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  was  long  considered  as  a 
hardship  upon  private  families;  and  so  far  back  as  8  Jac.  1.  it 
was  under  the  consideration  of  parliament  to  vest  this  custody 
in  the  relations  of  the  party,  and  to  settle  an  equivalent  on  the 
crown  in  lieu  6f  it;  it  being  then  proposed  to  share  the  same 
fate  with  the  feodal  tenures  which  have  been  since  abolished. 
4  /«*/.  203:  Com.  Journ.  610.  Yet  few  instances  can  be 
given  of  the  oppressive  exertion  of  it,  since  it  seldom  happened 
that  a  jury  found  a  man  an  idiot  d,  naiivitaie,  but  only  non 
compos  mentis  from  some  particular  time ;  which  had  an  opera- 
tion very  diflTerent  in  point  of  law.  1  Comm.  304.  And 
since  the  Revolution,  the  crown  has  always  p;ranted  the  surplus 
profits  of  the  estate  of  an  idiot  to  some  of  his  family.  1  Ridg. 
P.  C.  519:  App.n.  1. 

With  respect  to  lunatics,  it  is  enacted  by  the  statute  de 
prerf^aiiva  (17  Ed.  2.  st.  2.  c.  10),  that  the  king  shall  provide 
where  any  (that  beforetime  hath  had  his  wit  and  memory) 
happen  to  fail  of  his  wit,  as  there  are  many  having  lucid  inter- 
vab,  that  their  lands  and  tenements  shall  be  safely  kept, 
without  waste  and  destruction,  and  that  they  and  their  house- 
hold shall  live  and  be  maintained  competently  from  the  profits 
of  the  same ;  and  the  residue  beyond  their  reasonable  susten- 
tation  shall  be  kept  to  their  use,  to  be  delivered  unto  them 
when  they  recover  their  right  mind ;  so  that  such  lands  and 
tenements  shall  in  nowise  within  the  time  aforesaid  be  aliened ; 
nor  shall  the  king  take  any  thing  to  his  own  use.  And  if  the 
party  die  in  such  state,  the  residue  shall  be  distributed  for  his 
soul,  by  the  advice  of  the  ordinary ;  and  of  course,  by  the  sub- 
sequent amendments  of  the  law  of  administration,  shall  now  go 
to  his  executors  or  administrators.     1  Comm.  S04. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  words  of  the  above  statute 
difier  as  to  the  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  property  of  an 
idiot  and  a  lunatic.  In  the  case  of  a  lunatic  the  king  is  a  mere 
trustee,  actiug  only  as  parens  pairice  ;  in  that  of  an  idiot  he 
has,  or  is  entitled  to  have,  a  beneficial  interest. 

The  prerogative  of  the  crown  does  not  prevent  a  relation  or 

friend  from  confining  a  lunatic ;  2  Roll.  Abr.  546 :  4  Comm. 

25 ;  under  the  regulations  introduced  by  statute.  See  post,  VII. 

The  right  of  the  crown  to  control  and  manage  lunatics  and 

their  estates  commences  with  the  finding  of  the  inquisition. 

8  Rep.  170.  6. 

2.  Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  qf  Chancery. --^As  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  is  vested  in 
the  chancellor,  before  the  Court  of  Wards  was  erected,  the  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  idiots  and  lunatics,  was  in  Chancery,  and 
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therefore  all  such  commissions  were  taken  out  and  returned  in 
Chancery ;  and  after  the  Court  of  Wards  was  abolished  by  act 
of  parliament,  it  reverted  back  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
2  Atk.  553.  Wlien  a  person  is  found  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic, 
the  king  alone  has  power  to  grant  the  custody  of  the  idiot  or 
lunatic  and  his  estates  by  sign  manual ;  and  therefore,  to  save 
repeated  application  to  the  crown,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
entrust  such  power  by  warrant  under  the  sign-manuaJ,  coun- 
tersigned by  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  to  the  lord  chan- 
ceUor,  on  his  coming  into  office  ;  by  virtue  of  which  warrant, 
and  not  as  chancellor,  he  has  the  ordering  and  disposition  of 
the  persons  and  estates  of  idiots  and  lunatics ;  and  such  war- 
rant confers  no  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  power  of  administration. 
This  authority  is  given  to  him  (as  stated  in  the  warrant)  in 
consideration  of  its  being  his*  duty,  as  chancellor,  to  issue  the 
commission  on  which  the  inquiry  as  to  the  fact  of  idiotcy  or 
lunacy  is  to  be  made. 

This  branch  of  the  prerogative  may  be  exercised  by  any 
officer  the  crown  thinks  fit ;  it  is  ordinanly  delivered  to  a  great 
officer  of  state,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  4  Bro.  C.  C.  233 :  2  Shaw  ^  W.  525.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  having  the  warrant; 
2  Dick.  553 ;  but  if  it  were  granted  to  any  other  officer  of 
state  than  the  chancellor,  it  would  not  enable  such  officer  to 
act  after  the  grant  made  to  the  committees,  but  merely  to 
direct  such  grant. 

The  warrant  confers  the  right  of  making  grants  of  the 
custody  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  and 
empowers  the  lord  chancellor,  or  other  person  to  whom  it  is 
given,  to  prepare  and  pass  such  grants  without  any  further 
special  warrant  from  the  crown.     See  3  P.  ^.  107.  n.  (a.) 

After  the  custody  is  grants,  the  chancellor  acts  in  matters 
relative  to  the  lunatic,  not  under  the  sign  manual,  but  by  virtue 
of  his  general  power  as  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience ;  and 
the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  matters  of  lunacy  are 
enforced  by  attachment,  not  as  being  warranted  by  the  sign- 
manual,  but  by  the  general  power  of  the  court.  2  Ambl.  707. 
See  2  Sch.  ^  L.  438 :  6  Ves.  783. 

Neither  the  master  of  the  rolls,  nor  the  vice-chancellor,  can 
sit  for  the  lord  chancellor  in  matters  of  lunacy.  Shelford's 
Lam  of  Lunacy,  15.  18.  And  us  his  power  is  derived  under 
the  sign-manual,  in  virtue  of  the  prerc^tive  of  the  crown,  he 
is  responsible  to  the  crown  alone  for  the  right  exercise  of  it ; 
and  therefore  an  appeal  will  not  lie  to  the  House  of  Lords 
from  an  order  made  in  lunacy,  but  must  be  made  to  the  king 
in  council.     3  P.  Wms.  107 :  6  Bro.  P.  C.  329. 

Though  in  strictness  the  guardianship  of  the  king  may  be 
said  to  be  determined  by  the  death  of  the  lunatic,  yet  it  has 
been  held,  that  the  chancellor  may  make  an  order  in  a 
lunatic's  affairs,  after  his  death.  Amb.  706.  See  also  3  Bro. 
v7«  R.  238. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  interfere  touching  the  pro- 
perty of  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  where  no  commission  of 
lunacy  has  issued.     5  Rus.  152. 

As  to  the  powers  given  to  the  chancellor  or  other  person 
entrusted  with  the  sign-manual  by  statute,  see  post,  IV. 

II.  Of  the  Distinction  between  Idiots  and  Lunatics.-^  An  idiot 
(derived  originally  from  the  Greek  I^<wrr/c,  a  private  individual), 
or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no  understanding  from  his 
nativity,  and  therefore  is  by  law  presumed  never  likely  to 
attain  any. 

A  man  is  not  an  idiot  if  he  hath  any  glimmering  of  reason, 
so  that  he  can  tell  his  parents  his  age,  or  the  like  common  mat- 
ters.    F.  N.  B.  233. 

Fitzherbert  also  defines  an  idiot  from  birth  to  be  a  person 
who  cannot  count  or  number  twenty  pence,  or  tell  who  was  his 
father  or  mother,  or  how  old  he  is,  &c,  so  as  it  may  appear  that 
he  hath  no  understanding  of  reason  what  shall  be  for  his  profit 
or  what  shall  be  for  his  loss:  but  if  he  have  sufficient  understand- 
ing to  know  and  understand  his  letters,  and  to  read  by  teaching 
4b 
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or  infonnation  of  another  man,  he  is  not  an  idiot.     F*  N.  B, 
583. 

In  a  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  Lord  Tenterden 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  above  definition  was  contrary 
to  common  sense,  for,  as  to  repeating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  reading  what  is  set  before  him,  a  child  of  three  years  old 
may  do  that.  1  Dotv.  P.  C.  (New  Series)  392 :  S.  C.  3  Bligh, 
{New  Series.) 

Although  a  person  has  a  weak  mind,  yet,  if  he  appears  by 
conversation  and  instruction  capable  of  acquiring  a  competent 
share  of  understanding  to  enable  him  to  govern  himself  or  his 
estate,  and  a  memory  sufficient  to  retain  the  knowledge  so 
acquired,  he  is  not  considered  in  law  an  idiot,  or  of  unsound 
mind.     1  Ridg,  P.  C.  522. 

But  if  it  appear  he  has  the  use  of  understanding,  which 
many  of  that  condition  discover  by  signs  to  a  very  grcat 
measure,  he  may  be  tried  and  suffer  judgment  and  execution, 
though  great  caution  is  to  be  used  therein.     1  Hale  P.  C.  34. 

A  person  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  on  attaining  21,  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  have  possession  of  her  real,  and  an 
assignment  of  her  chattel,  estate,  and  the  chancellor  having 
put  questions  to  her  in  writing,  to  which  she  returned 
sensible  answers  in  writing,  the  application  was  granted. 
I  Dick,  268. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  was  the  case  formerly, 
that  now,  owing  to  the  judicious  and  humane  means  used,  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  are  capable  of  being  taught  many  pursuits, 
and  may  receive  moral  instruction,  fully  sufficient  to  raise  them 
to  the  station  and  to  the  responsibility  of  rational  agents. 
.  A  man  who  is  bom  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon 
as  in  the  same  state  with  an  idiot ;  he  being  supposed 
incapable  of  any  understanding,  as  wanting  all  those  senses 
which  furnish  the  human  mind  with  ideas.  Co.  Lit.  42 : 
Fleta,  I  6.  c.  40. 

A  lunatic,  or  person  non  compos  mentis,  is  one  who  hath  had 
understanding,  but  by  disease,  grief,  or  other  accident,  hath  lost 
the  use  of  his  reason.  A  lunatic  is,  indeed,  properly  one  that 
hath  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  enjoying  his  senses,  and  some* 
times  not ;  and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  tuna,  in 
consequence  of  a  belief  which  formerly  prevailed  that  the  moon 
has  an  influence  over  mental  disorders. 

Under  the  general  name  of  non  compos  mentis,  and  which 
is  the  most  legal  term,  are  comprised  not  only  lunatics,  but 
persons  under  phrenzies,  or  who  lose  their  intellects  by  disease ; 
those  that  grow  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  being  bom  so,  or 
such,  in  short,  as  are  judged  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  incapable 
of  conducting  their  affairs.     See  post,  III. 

The  more  general  description  of  a  person,  who,  from  his 
want  of  reason  and  understanding,  comes  within  the  protection 
of  the  law,  is  that  of  non  compos  mentis.  Co.  Lit.  246 :  4  Co. 
124:  Skin.  177. 

There  are,  says  Coke,  four  kinds  of  men  who  may  be  said  to 
be  non  compos: — 1.  An  idiot,  who  is  non  compos  from  his 
nativity.  2«  One  made  such  by  sickness.  3.  Lunatic,  qui 
€diquando  gaudet  hddis  intervallis ;  who  is  non  compos  only 
for  the  time  that  he  wants  understanding.  4.  One  that  is 
dmnk ;  which  last  is  so  far  from  coming  within  the  protection 
of  the  law,  that  his  drunkenness  is  an  aggravation  of  whatever 
he  does  amiss.  Co.  Lit.  247:  4  Co.  124.  See  1  Hale  Hist. 
P.  C.  SO.  37 :  3  P.  Wms.  130 :  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Drunkenness. 

1.  An  idiot  is  a  fool  or  a  madman  from  his  nativity,  and  one 
who  never  has  any  lucid  intervals;  therefore  the  king  has 
the  protection  of  lum  and  his  estate  during  his  life,  without 
rendering  any  account ;  because  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he 
will  be  ever  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  or  his  affairs : 
and  such  a  one  is  described  as  a  person  that  cannot  number 
twenty,  tell  the  days  of  the  week,  does  not  know  his  father  or 
mother,  his  own  age,  &c.  But  these  are  mentioned  as  instances 
only ;  for  idiot,  or  not,  being  a  question  of  fact,  must  be  tried 
by  jury,  or  inspection.  &^,  25 :  Moor^  ^*  pi.  11:  Bro. 
JdiaU:  F.N.B.23S. 


But  though  an  idiot  must  be  so  <2  nativitate,  yet,  if  by  inqui- 
sition it  be  found,  that  A.  is  an  idiot  not  having  any  lucid 
intervals  per  spatium  octo  annorum,  this  is  a  sufficient  finding; 
for  the  inquisition  having  found  the  party  an  idiot,  the  adding 
spatium  octo  annorum  is  surplusage,  and  shall  be  rejected. 
3  Mod.  43,  44;  2  Show.  171 :  Skin.  b.  Ml  i  S.  C.  Prodgers 
and  Ladif  Frazier. 

2.  One  made  such  by  sickness,  which  Lord  Hale  calls 
dementia  accidentalis  vet  adventitia,  and  which  he  asain  dis- 
tinguishes into  a  total  and  a  partial  insanity,  from  its  beine 
more  or  less  violent,  is  such  a  madness  as  excuseth  in  criminid 
cases;  and  though  the  party  also  in  every  thing  else  ba 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  with  an  idiot,  and  though  his 
disorder  seems  permanent  and  fixed,  yet  as  he  had  once  reason 
and  understanding,  and  as  the  law  sees  no  impossibility  but 
what  he  may  be  restored  to  them  again,  it  makes  the  king 
only  a  tmstee  for  the  benefit  of  such  a  one,  without  giving 
him  any  profit  or  interest  in  his  estate.  1  Hale's  Hist. 
P.  C.  30. 

3.  A  lunatic ;  thb  is  also  dementia  accidentalis  vet  adven* 
titia ;  and  though  such  a  one  hath  intervals  of  reason,  yet 
during  his  phrenzy  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence  as  to 
his  acts,  and  stands  in  the  same  degree,  with  one  whose  disorder 
is  fixed  and  permanent.  4  Co.  125:  Co.  Lit.  247:  1  Haters 
Hist.P.C.3\. 

4.  One  made  mad  by  drunkenness,  which  is  called  dementin 
effectata  ;  and  though,  as  has  been  said,  such  a  person  be  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  yet  if  a  person  by  the 
unskilfulness  of  his  physician,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
enemies,  eat  or  drink  such  a  thing  as  causeth  phrenzy,  this 
puts  him  in  the  same  condition  with  any  other  phrenzy,  and 
equally  excuseth  him;  also  if  by  one  or  more  such  prac- 
tices an  habitual  or  fixed  phrenzy  be  caused,  though  this 
madness  was  contracted  by  the  vice  and  will  of  the  party,  yet 
this  habitual  and  fixed  phrenzy  thereby  caused  puts  the  man 
in  the  same  condition  as  if  the  same  was  contracted  involun- 
tarily at  first.  Phwd.  19.  a. :  Co.  Lit.  247 :  1  HaUTs  Hist. 
P.  C.  23. 

But  though  this  subject  of  madness  may  be  branched  into 
several  kinds  and  degrees,  yet  it  appears  that  the  prevailing 
distinction  in  law  is  between  idiocy  and  lunacy :  Xhe  first  a 
fatuity  it  nativitate,  vet  dementia  naturalis:  the  other  acci- 
dental or  adventitious  madness,  which,  whether  permanent  and 
fixed,  or  with  lucid  intervals,  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  lunacy.     4  Co.  125.  a. 

But  a  commission  of  lunacy  is  not  confined  to  strict  insanity, 
but  is  applied  to  cases  of  imbecility  of  mind,  to  the  extent  of 
incapacity,  from  any  cause ;  as  disease,  age,  or  habitual  intoxi- 
cation.    8  Fes.  65.     See  post.  III. 

As  to  what  constitutes  imbecility  of  mind,  see  the  remarks 
of  Sir  John  NichoU,  in  1  Hagg.  Eccl.  i^  401. 

III.  In  what  Manner  Persons  are  found  to  he  Idiots  or 
Lunatics. — Every  person  of  the  age  of  discretion  is  in  law  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  unless  the  contrary 
appear ;  and  this  mle  holds  as  well  in  civil  as  criminal  cases. 
1  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C.  33. 

By  the  old  common  law  there  is  a  writ  de  idiotd  inquirendo^ 
to  inquire  whether  a  man  be  an  idiot  or  not ;  which  must  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men ;  and  if  they  find  him  menu 
idiota,  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and  the  custody  of  his  person, 
may  be  granted  by  the  king  to  some  subject  who  has  interest 
enough  to  obtain  them.     F.  N.  B.  232. 

If  a  man  be  found  by  a  jury  an  idiot  d  nativitate,  he  may 
come  in  person  into  the  Chancery  before  the  chancellor,  or  be 
brought  there  by  his  friends,  to  be  inspected  and  examined 
whether  idiot  or  not ;  and  if  upon  such  view  and  inquiry  it 
appears  he  is  not  so,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  are  utterly  void,  and  instantly  of  no  effect. 
9  Rep.  30:  4  Co.  126. 

The  method  of  proving  a  person  non  compos  is  very  similar 
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to  that  oi  proying  him  an  idiot.  The  lord  chancellor^  to  whom^ 
by  special  authority  from  the  kinff,  the  custody  of  idiots  and 
lunatics  is,  as  we  have  seen>generaUy  intrusted^  upon  petition  or 
information,  grants  a  commission  in  nature  of  the  wnt  de  idioid 
inquirendo,  to  inquire  into  the  party's  state  of  mind ;  and  i£  he 
be  found  nam  compos,  the  chancellor  usually  commits  the  care 
of  his  person,  witn  a  suitable  allowance  for  his  maintenance, 
to  some  friend,  who  is  then  called  his  oomimUee.  See 
poii,  IW. 

Of'  the  Commissum. —  When  persons  non  compotes  mentis 
bec^ne  distinguished  into  the  two  classes  of  idiots  and  lunatics, 
distinct  commisrions,  in  the  nature  of  the  old  writs,  were 
framed  for  each  of  them,  one  de  idioid  inquirendo,  and  the 
other  de  lunatico  inquirendo. 

Commissions  are  made  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  and  were  formerly  directed  to  five  commissioners,  three  or 
more  of  whom  were  required  to  act.  But  by  the  3  and  4 
W.  4.  c  36,  (after  reciting,  that  ereat  inconvenience  and 
expence  had  been  experienced  from  the  practice  of  addressing 
commissions  in  the  nature  of  writs  de  lunatico  inquiretido,  to 
three  or  more  persons  therein  named  as  commissioners,  and 
doubts  had  arisen  whether  such  commissions  could  be  addressed 
to  one  commissioner  only)  it  is  enacted,  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, or  the  lord  keeper,  or  commissioners  of  the  great  seal, 
or  other  the  persons  intrusted,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  sign 
manual,  with  the  care  and  commitment  of  the  persons  and 
estates  of  persons  found  idiot,  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mind, 
may  (if  thought  advisable)  cause  such  commissions  to  be 
directed  to  one  or  more  persons,  who  shall  make  inquisition 
thereon,  and  return  the  same  into  Chancery;  and  for  that 
purpose  shall  have  the  same  power  to  issue  precepts  to  the 
shenff  to  summon  a  juiy,  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  and  the  production  and  attendance  of  the  alleged 
lunatic,  idiot,  or  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  all  other  the 
powers  hitherto  possessed  by  the  three  or  more  commissioners 
in  such  commissions  named. 

fVhen  granted. — The  rules  of  judging  upon  the  point  of 
insanity  being  the  same  at  law  and  m  equity,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  cannot  assume  any  kind  of  discretion  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  therefore,  the  return  of  an  inquest,  stating  that 
W.  B.  was,  at  the  time  of  takine  the  inquisition,  from  the 
weakness  of  his  mind,  incapable  of  governing  himself  and  his 
lands  and  tenements,  was  held  illc^  and  void;  and  many 
adjudged  cases  being  cited  to  the  same  effect.  Lord  Hardtvicke 
congratulated  himself  that,  upon  search  oi  precedents,  the 
court  had  not  gone  further,  in  departing  from  the  legal  defi- 
nition of  a  lunatic,  than  in  allowing  returns  of  non  compos 
mentis,  ot  insanas  mentis,  or,  since  the  proceedings  had  been  in 
English,  of  unsound  mind,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
And  in  Lord  Donegats  case,  upon  the  same  principle,  a  oom- 
misaon  of  lunacy  was  refused,  though  it  was  admitted  that 
the  weakness  of  Lord  Donegal's  understanding  was  extreme. 
See  3  P.  Wms.  180:  2  Atk.  327:  3  Atk,  l68:  2  Fes.  407. 

But  though  a  court  of  equity,  in  judging  upon  the  point  of 
insanity,  is  ^vemed  by  the  rules  of  law,  yet,  if  a  man,  by  age 
or  disease,  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  debility  of  mind,  which, 
though  short  of  lunacy,  renders  him  unequal  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  afiairs,  the  court  will,  in  respect  of  his  infirmities, 
if  the  demand  in  question  be  but  small,  appoint  a  guardian  to 
answer  for  him,  or  to  do  such  other  acts  as  his  interest,  or  the 
rights  of  others,  may  require.  3  P.  Wms.  111.  it.  B.  Upon 
petition,  praying  a  reference  to  the  master  as  to  the  state  of 
the  plaintiff  and  her  fortune,  and  directions  for  her  mainte- 
nance, the  property  being  too  small  to  bear  a  commission  of 
lunacy,  an  order  was  ma£  upon  affidavits,  without  a  reference, 
for  payment  of  the  dividends  for  two  ensuing  quarters.  4  Ves, 
795.  As  to  the  general  rules  of  determining  what  shall  be 
considered  a  ludd  interval,  where  previous  lunacy  has  been 
proved  or  admitted,  see  3  Bro.  Ch.  R.  441. 

Of  late  year^  the  question  has  not  been  in  many  cases  whe- 
ther the  party  is  absolutely  insane ;  but  the  court  has  issued  a 


commission,  provided  it  has  been  made  out  that  the  party  is 
unable  to  act  with  any  proper  and  provident  management ;  is 
liable  to  be  robbed  by  any  one ;  and,  in  short,  labours  under 
that  imbecility  of  mind  which  requires  as  much  protection  as 
actual  insanity.     8  Ves.  65. 

Though  it  was  formerly  doubted,  it  now  seems  to  be  settled 
that  a  commission  may  be  sued  out  against  a  lunatic  resident 
abroad,  and  may  be  executed  where  his  mansion  house  was :  ex 
parte  Southcote,  Amb.  109* 

Upon  whose  Application. — It  has  been  said,  that  as  the  crown 
has  an  interest  in  respect  of  persons  non  compotes  mentis,  a 
commission  may  issue  upon  information  by  the  attorney* 
generaL    1  Coll,  on  Lun.  125, 

However,  commissions  are  usually  directed  upon  petitions 
preferred  by  the  near  relations  of  the  supposed  lunatics,  accom- 
panied by  affidavits,  setting  forth  instances  of  the  weak  or 
incoherent  behaviour  of  the  parties. 

A  husband  may  prefer  a  petition  for  a  commission  against 
his  wife,  and  vice  versd.  A  father  or  mother  against  a  child, 
and  vice  versd.  Brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews, 
nieces,  cousins,  against  each  other.  An  executor  under  a  will 
against  a  legatee.  A  trustee  under  a  deed  against  his  cestui 
one  trust.  And  creditors  against  their  debtor.  1  ColL  on 
Lun.  377, 

The  nearest  relations  of  the  aUeged  lunatic  will  be  allowed 
the  carriage  of  a  commission,  unless  there  be  some  specific 
ground  of  objection.     1  Fes,  Sf  B,  59* 

Of  the  Execution  of  the  CommiMton.— The  common  order  of 
the  chancellor  directs  the  commission  to  be  executed  in  or  near 
the  residence  of  the  supposed  lunatic,  and  a  jury  of  the  county 
and  neighbourhood  to  be  returned,  to  inquire  of  the  lunacy* 
And  a  satisfactory  sround  must  be  made  out  to  establish  an 
exception  to  this  rule. 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  court  to  enforce  the  production  of 
persons  suspected  to  be  idiots  or  lunatics,  it  seems  clearly  esta- 
blished, that  upon  the  commission  being  sued  out,  the  person 
having  the  lunatic  must,  when  required,  produce  him.  1  P. 
Wms,  701 :  2  P.  Wms.  638. 

The  commissioners  and  jury  have  a  right  to  inspect  and 
examine  the  lunatic ;  and  the  latter  generally  exercise  their 
privilege.  And  the  lunatic  himself  has  a  right  to  be  present 
at  the  execution  of  the  commission.    12  Ves.  455. 

Notice  of  the  execution  of  the  commission  is  not  generally 
given  to  the  party  affected  by  it ;  but  if  a  sufficient  reason  for 
such  notice  is  made  out,  the  court  will,  on  application,  order  it 
to  be  given  to  the  party  requiring  it.     1  Ves,  269* 

The  commissioners  are  bound,  under  a  penalty  of  iOL,  to 
sufier  witnesses  to  give  evidence  openly  in  their  presence.  And 
when  the  jury  are  ready  to  return  their  verdict,  they  must 
receive  it,  or  incur  a  penalty  of  100/.     1  H,  8.  c.  6. 

Of  the  Inquisition. — The  inquisition,  by  36  Ed.  3,  c.  13. 
must  be  by  indenture,  and  one  not  indented  was  held  void. 
Dyer,  170.  a.  It  must  also  be  under  the  seals  of  twelve  jury- 
men, otherwise  the  officer  by  whom  it  is  taken  will  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  100/.  1  H,  8,  c.  8.  In  inquiries  under  com- 
missions, the  jury  have  not  been  strictly  limited  to  the  question 
whether  lunatic  or  not ;  for  it  has  been  held  sufficient  if  they 
find  that  the  party  is  of  unsound  mind. 

The  proper  return  to  a  commission  of  idiocy  or  lunacy, 
where  the  party  is  not  found  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  but  is  con- 
sidered by  the  jury  as  an  object  fit  to  be  under  the  superin* 
tendence  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is,  that  he  is  of  unsound 
mind,  so  that  he  is  not  sufficient  for  the  government  of  himi^ 
self,  his  lands,  and  tenements;  and,  therefore,  where  the  return 
was  ^'  that  the  party  was  so  far  debilitated  in  his  mind,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  the  general  manaffement  of  his  affairs,  and  had 
been  in  the  same  state  of  mind  for  six  months  last  past,"  the 
inquifdtion  was  quashed,  and  a  new  commission  issued.  1 2  Ves. 
445.     And  see  4  Russ.  182. 

The  chancellor  inclined  to  quash  the  inquisition,  the  com- 
mission not  having  been  executed  near  the  place  of  abode; 
4r2 
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and  an  order^  that  the  lunatic  should  have  due  notice,  having 
been  disobeyed.    7  Ves,  261. 

By  the  1  fF.  4.  c.  6*5.  §  41.  inquisitions  of  lunacy  on  com- 
missions in  Great  Britain,  and  writs  of  supersedeas  thereon, 
may  be  transmitted  to  Ireland,  and  entered  on  record  in  the 
Chancery  there,  and  acted  on  in  Ireland ;  and  so,  vice  versa, 
inquisitions  in  Ireland  may  be  transmitted,  &c.,  to  Eng- 
land. 

Of  traversing  ike  Inquisition, — A  traverse  is  a  summary  pro- 
ceemng,  setting  out  the  inquisition,  and  traversing  or  denying 
the  facts  thereby  found,  whereupon  issue  is  joined  for  the 
crown  by  the  attorney-general ;  and  a  venire  facias  juralores 
will  be  awarded  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  4  Inst,  80 : 
2  Saund.  ().  23  :  5  Ves. 

If  by  inquisition  a  person  be  found  a  lunatic,  and  the  custody 
granted  to  J.  S.,  and  the  party  thus  found  bring  a  scire  facias 
to  set  aside  the  inquisition,  the  committee  of  the  lunatic  cannot 
plead  nor  join  issue  in  such  scire  facias ;  for  he  can  have  no 
interest  in  the  estate  of  the  lunatic,  being  only  in  the  nature 
of  a  bailiff  to  the  king,  and  therefore,  his  duty  is  to  inform  the 
king's  attorney -general  of  the  nature  of  the  affair,  who  Is  the 
proper  person  to  contest  the  matter  in  behalf  of  the  king. 
2  Sid,  124. 

The2  £(/.  6.  c.  8.  §  6.  provides,  that  "  if  any  be,  or  shall  be, 
untruly  found  lunatic,  &c.,  that  every  person  or  persons  grieved, 
or  to  be  grieved,  by  any  such  office  or  inquisition,  shall  and 
may  have  his  or  their  traverse  to  the  same  immediately,  or 
after,  at  his  or  their  pleasure,  and  proceed  to  trial  therein,  and 
have  like  remedy  and  advantage  as  in  other  cases  of  traverse 
upon  untrue  inquisitions  or  offices  founden."  It  has  been 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  party  aggrieved  by  the  inqui- 
sition must  not  apply  to  Chancery,  notwithstanding  this  pro- 
vision of  the  statute.  Ley,  26,  27-  Certain  it  is,  that  he  must 
apply  in  order  to  suspend  the  grant  of  the  custody  of  the 
person,  which  regularly  is  immediate  upon  the  return  of  the 
inquest ;  though,  according  to  stat.  18  H.  6,  c  6.,  the  custody 
of  the  land  ought  not  to  be  granted  till  a  month  after,  in  order 
that  the  parties  affected  by  it  may  have  time  to  traverse  it. 
Ex  parte  Roberts,  S  Aik,  5.  For  the  doctrine  of  traversing  an 
inquisition,  see  the  cases  referred  to  in  ex  parte  Roberts,  S  Ath,  7* 
311.  The  2  Ed,  6,  gives  the  right  of  traverse  to  all  persons 
aggrieved  by  the  inquisition ;  yet  the  heir  m*y  not  traverse  it, 
but  is  bound  upon  the  traverse  by  the  lunatic,  or  his  alienee, 
who  may  traverse  it.  Ex  parte  Roberts,  S  Atk,  308:  1  Ch, 
Ca.  113. 

By  the  6  G.  4.  c.  53.  §  1.  petitions  to  traverse  inquisitions  re- 
turned into  Chancery,  may,  within  three  calendar  months  after 
the  return,  be  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  may  make 
order  for  trying  such  traverses  within  six  months,  and  for  the 
traverser  (not  being  the  party  found  lunatic)  to  give  security 
for  all  proper  parties  proceeding  to  the  trial.  Persons  not 
petitioning  or  proceeding  within  the  times  limited,  or  neglect- 
ing to  give  security,  shcul  be  barred.  §  2.  Chancellor,  ii  dis- 
satisfied with  any  verdict,  may  direct  a  new  trial  (§  3.),  and 
make  orders  for  management  of  the  person  and  estate  of  the 
lunatic,  notwithstanding  any  petition  or  order  for  traverse  may 
be  depending.  Committees,  &&,  acting  under  such  orders,  are^ 
indemnified.    §  4. 

Any  individuals  who  suppose  their  interests  affected  by  the 
acts  which  the  lunatic  has  done,  have  a  right  to  apply  to  the 
great  seal,  for  leave  to  traverse  the  inquisition,  which  is  never 
refused  in  any  proper  case.  Per  Lord  Eldon,  2  fVils,  Sf  S, 
520. 

A  traverse  may  be  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  special  jury  at 
the  next  assizes  to  be  held  for  the  county  where  the  party  has 
her  residence.  5  Fes,  832.  And  such  trial  may  be  postponed 
in  the  absence  of  material  witnesses,  and  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  time  to  prepare  for  trial.     Sir  G,  0,  P,  Turner's  case, 

1826. 

Of  superseding  the  Commission, — In  case  of  the  lunatic's 
recovery,  he  must  petition  the  chancellor  to  supersede  the  com- 


mission ;  upon  the  hearing  of  which,  the  lunadc  must  attend 
in  person,  that  he  may  be  inspected  by  the  chancellor:  it  is 
also  usual  for  the  physician  to  attend,  and  to  make  an  affidavit 
that  the  lunatic  is  perfectly  recovered.  Fonblanque  TreaU  Eq. 
c.  2.  §  3.  in  note. 

And  without  strong  evidence  of  his  sanity  given  by  medical 
men,  or  other  persons  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  the  chan- 
cellor will  not  supersede  a  commission.     1  Coil,  on  Lun,  324. 

After  the  chancellor  has  made  an  order  for  superseding  a 
commission  of  lunacy*  the  party  must  be  restcured  to  the 
government  of  himself  and  his  property  by  a  grant  under  the 
great  seal. 

A  commission  may  also  be  superseded  if  the  party  has  been 
irregularly  found  a  lunatic.     3  Atk,  6 :  and  see  1  Mer,  269* 

IV.  1.  Ofappmnting  Committees,  The  custody  of  lunatics 
being  a  branch  of  the  prerogative,  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittees must  necessarily  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  person  to 
whom  that  branch  of  the  prerogative  is  intrusted ;  but  in  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion,  certain  rules  have  been  regarded,  as 
best  calculated  to  protect  the  person  and  interests  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lunatic 

To  prevent  sinister  practices,  the  next  heir  is  seldom  per- 
mitted to  be  the  committee  of  the  person  of  a  lunatic,  because  it 
is  his  interest  that  the  party  should  die;  but  it  has  been  said 
there  lies  not  the  same  objection  against  his  next  of  kin,  pro- 
vided he  be  not  hb  heir ;  for  it  is  his  interest  to  preserve  the 
lunatic's  life,  in  order  to  increase  the  personal  estate,  by  savings 
(out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real),  which  he  or  his  family 
may  hereafter  be  entitled  to  enjoy.  2  P,  fVms,  6SS,  The 
heir  is  generally  made  the  manager  or  committee  of  the  estate, 
it  being  clearly  his  interest,  by  good  management,  to  keep  it  in 
condition;  accountable,  however,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  to  the  non  compos  himself  if  he  recovers,  or  otherwise  to 
his  administrators.     1  Comm.  305. 

This  distinction  was,  however,  very  severely  reprobated  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  in  Justice  Dormer's  case,  2  P. 
fVms,  264.  as  founded  in  barbarous  times,  before  the  nation 
was  civilised ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  in  defence  of  it,  that  it 
gives  the  custody  of  the  person  to  those  who,  in  point  o{  near- 
ness of  blood,  have  equal  pretensions  to  the  charge,  without 
the  same  temptation,  in  point  of  interest,  to  abuse  it.  Lm^d 
Chancellor  Finch,  in  Lady  Maru  Cope's  case,  2  CA.  Co,  239. 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  strained  the  rule  beyond  its  original 
extent,  in  deciding  that  a  half-sister  should  not  be  committee 
of  the  person  of  the  lunatic,  because  concerned  to  outlive  her. 
A  reason  which,  in  fact,  does  not  apply ;  for  indeed,  the  per- 
sonal estate  may  increase,  and  probaUy  will,  by  good  manage- 
ment, during  the  life  of  the  lunatic;  thus,  the  longer  the 
lunatic  lives,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the  next  of  kin.  2  P. 
Wms.  638.  544. 

The  old  rule,  however,  has  not  been  adhered  to  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  see  7  Ves,  790.  where  Lord  Eldon  appointed 
a  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  who  was  entitled  in  remainder 
to  his  estate,  committee  of  the  person  of  the  lunatic.  The  usual 
course  is  for  the  chancellor  on  petition  to  refer  it  to  one  of  the 
masters,  to  inquire  and  certify  the  most  fit  and  proper  indi- 
viduals to  be  appointed  committees  of  the  person  and  estate  of 
the  lunatic.  But  where  the  property  is  small,  the  court  will, 
on  application  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence,  appoint  com- 
mittees  without  i^erence  to  the  master.    1  Russ,  4*  Mylne,  112. 

Though  no  committee  should  get  any  thing  by  his  a^qMnnl* 
ment,  yet  the  allowance  for  the  support  of  a  lunatic  should  be 
liberal  and  honourable ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  court  will  allow 
the  yearly  value  of  the  lunatic's  estate.  See  2  C  C.  239: 
Amb.  78 :  2  P.  Wms.262:  3  P.  JVms,  110. 

So  strictly  does  the  court  consider  the  committeeship  a  mere 
authority  without  any  interest,  that  where  the  custody  of  the 
lunatic's  estate  was  granted  to  husband  and  wife,  the  wife 
being  next  of  kin  to  the  lunatic.  Lord  Talbot  held,  that  the 
husband's  right  was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  wife,  the 
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grant  being  joint.  Forester^  145.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  from  this  case,  that  the  husband  was  necessarily  joined 
in  the  grant ;  Lord  Parker  having  held  (ex  parte  Kingsmill, 
Mich.  T.  1729),  that  Uie  custody  of  a  lunatic  may  be  granted 
to  a  feme  covert,  though  not  mi  Juris;  and,  indeed,  the  court 
will  seldom  grant  the  custody  to  two,  and  in  its  choice  is  influ- 
enced by  the  sex  of  fhe  parties  applying,  as  well  as  by  other 
drcumstanoes.  Therefore,  where  two  persons  equally  a-kin  to 
a  feme  lunatic,  the  one  a  man,  the  other  a  woman,  applied  for 
the  custody,  the  woman  was  preferred,  as  being  of  die  same  sex, 
and  better  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  her.    2  P.  Wms,  6S5, 

Committees  of  the  estate  must  enter  into  recognizances, 
together  with  two  sureties,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  estates,  and  of  the  outstanding  property,  for 
duly  accounting  for  them  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener  if 
required. 

2.  Their  Power  and  Duties. — The  committee  of  the  estate 
b  considered  as  a  mere  bailiff  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
under  its  control,  to  take  care  of  the  property,  and  to  act  ac- 
cofding  to  the  duty  imposed  on  the  crown,  and  he  is  liable  to 
account,  to  censure,  to  punishment^  and  to  removal,  if  he  mis- 
oonduct  himself.     2  Sch.  Sf  L.  436. 

The  committee  of  a  lunatic's  estate  has,  under  the  authority 
of  the  chancellor,  the  management  of  his  property,  but  he  can- 
not enter  into  any  contract  which  shall  be  regarded  as  binding 
upon  the  person  intrusted  to  his  care,  unless  the  same  is  war- 
ranted by  some  act  of  parliament ;  and,  even  in  such  cases, 
the  previous  directions  of  the  chancellor  is  generally  required. 
Seepof/. 

Provisions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  various 
statutes,  authorising  committees  of  lunatics,  generally  by  the 
direction  of  the  chancellor,  to  do  certain  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  such  lunatics. 
'  By  the  general  indosure  act  (41  G.  3.  c.  IO9.  §  18.),  and  in 
most  acts  of  indosure,  committees  of  lunatics  are  enabled  to  per- 
form certain  acts  on  their  behalf,  such  as  accepting  of  allot- 
ments of  land,  &c.  And  by  the  act  consolidating  the  statutes 
for  redeeming  the  land-tax  (42  G.  3.  c.  II6.  §  14.)  committees 
may  contract  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  payable  out  of 
the  estates  of  lunatics. 

By  the  I  W.  4.  c.  65.  (whereby  several  former  statutes 
are  repealed),  lunatics  may  be  admitted  to  copyholds  by  their 
committees.  §  3.  Committees  paying  fines  may  reimburse 
themselves  out  of  the  rents  of  the  copyholds.  §  8.  And  no 
forfeiture  is  to  be  incurred  by  lunatics  for  not  appearing  or 
refusing  to  pay  fines.  §  9.  Committees,  by  the  direction  of 
the  chancellor,  may  surrender  leases,  whether  for  lives  or  years, 
belonging  to  lunatics,  in  order  to  renew  them.  §  10.  And  the 
fines,  &c.,  attending  such  renewals,  are  to  be  charged  on  such 
leasdiolds.  §  14.  Committees,  by  the  direction  of  the  chan- 
cellor, may,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  of  surrenders  of  leases, 
and  make  new  leases.  §  I9.  The  fines  received  for  such  last- 
mentioned  renewals  to  be  applied  as  directed  by  the  chancellor, 
and,  on  the  death  of  lunatics,  to  be  considered  as  part  of  their 
real  estate.  §  21 .  And  where  lunatics  are  seised  of  any  estate, 
with  a  power  of  leasing,  such  power  may  be  exercised  by  their 
committees,  under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor.  §  23.  And 
where  lunatics  are  seised  of  estates  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or  have  an 
absolute  interest  in  leaseholds,  the  chancellor  may  direct  their 
committees  to  make  leases  thereof.  §  24.  So  much  of  the 
1  G.  1.  c.  10.  §  9.  for  augmenting  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
clergy  as  enacted  that  the  agreements  of  guardians  of  idiots 
should  be  effectual,  is  repealed.  §  25.  But  such  agreements 
may  be  made  by  committees  of  lunatics  with  the  approbation 
of  the  chancellor.  §  26.  Committees,  by  direction  of  the  chan- 
cellor, may  convey  lands  in  performance  of  contracts  made  by 
lunatics.  §  27.  The  chancellor  may  order  the  estates  of  luna- 
tics to  be  sold,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  mortgages,  &c.,  and 
direct  committees  to  execute  conveyances  in  their  names.  ^  28. 
The  surplus  moneys  arising  from  such  sales  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  estates  sold.    §  29*     Stock  standing  in  the  names  of 


luxtttics  beneficially  interested  therein,  or  in  the  names  of 
their  committees,  may  be  ordered  by  the  chancellor  to  be 
transferred  to  new  committees,  or  into  the  name  of  the  account- 
ant-general. §  SS.  And  stock  standing  in  the  names  of  per- 
sons residing  out  of  £ngland,  and  found  lunatics  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  places  where  they  are  living,  may  be  ordered 
by  the  chancellor  to  be  transferred  to  the  curators  appointed 
for  the  management  thereof.  §  34.  The  powers  given  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  extend  to  land  and  stock  within  all  the  Bri- 
tish possessions,  except  Scotland,  §  S6 ;  and  may  be  exercised  by 
the  Exchequer,  §  37 ;  and  by  the  Courts  of  Chanceiy  and  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland,  with  re^tect  to  land  and  stock  there.  §  38. 
The  powers  given  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  extend  to  all  land 
and  stock  within  the  British  dominions  and  colonies,  except 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  §  39.  And  such  powers  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  that  country.  §  40. 
The  act  to  be  an  indemnity  to  the  Bank  and  other  companies. 
§44. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  thought  expedient  to  intrust  com- 
mittees with  the  receipt  of  the  rents  of  the  estates  of  lunatics, 
receivers  may  be  appointed.  And  a  receiver  will  sometimes 
be  appointed  where  the  committee  lives  at  a  distance,  or  is 
infirm,  or  the  management  of  the  property  is  attended  with 
considerable  trouble.     Shelf,  on  Lun.  146. 

An  ejectment  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  lunatic, 
and  not  in  that  of  his  committee,  for  the  latter  has  not  interest 
in  the  land.  2  WHs.  130:  2  Sch.  Sf  L.  And  it  should  seem 
he  has  no  further  power  of  distraining  for  rent  in  arrear  than 
that  possessed  by  receivers. 

With  respect  to  the  powers  with  which  the  committee  of  a 
lunatic  is  intrusted,  they  are  necessarily  restrained  by  the  object 
of  the  trust ;  and  as  a  discretionary  power  might,  in  some  in- 
stances, endanger  that  object,  the  committee  cannot  make 
leases,  nor  incumber  the  lunatic's  estate,  without  special  order 
of  the  court,  though  the  profits  be  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  lunatic;  therefore,  where  the  lunatic  when  sane  had 
mortgaged  his  estate  for  50/.  and  the  committee  had  afterwards 
taken  up  more  upon  it,  the  court  refused  to  allow  the  mort- 
gage to  stand  as  a  security  for  more  than  the  50/.  or  to  charge 
the  heir  of  the  lunatic  with  the  improvements  made  by  the 
committee.     1  Vern.  262. 

The  court,  however,  will  allow  the  committee  of  a  real 
estate  of  a  lunatic  to  exercise  the  same  power  over  it,  in  regard 
to  cutting  timber  for  repairs,  as  any  discreet  person  who  was 
the  absolute  owner  of  it  might  do.  2  Atk.  407*  Though  it 
has  been  stated  as  a  rule  never  departed  from,  not  to  vary  or 
change  the  property  of  a  lunatic,  so  as  to  effect  any  alteration 
as  to  the  succession  to  it ;  it  has  been  decreed,  that  incum- 
brances paid  off  in  the  Hfe-time  oi  the  lunatic,  out  of  savings 
of  the  estate,  should  be  assigned  to  attend  the  inheritance, 
and  not  in  trust  for  the  next  of  kin ;  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  management  of  a  lunatic's  estate  being  considered  to  be 
the  doing  of  that  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  lunatic  And 
it  is  upon  this  prindple  that  the  court  will  order  part  of  the 
lunatic's  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  repairs,  or  even  upon 
improvements  oi  his  real  estate,  if  the  interest  of  the  lunatic 
requires  it,  and  the  next  of  kin  cannot  show  good  cause  against 
it.     See  Amh.  8 1 .  7O6 :  2  Atk.  414. 

In  managing  the  estate  of  a  lunatic,  the  general  prindple  is, 
to  attend  solely  to  the  interest  of  the  owner,  without  any 
regard  to  the  succession.     2  Ves.  72. 

And  great  care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  extraordinary 
is  attempted ;  as  purchasing  estates,  disposing  of  interests, 
engaging  in  adventures,  &c.     Ih.  73. 

V.  Of  the  Civil  Rights  and  Acts  of  Persons  of  Unsound  Mind. 
— An  idiot,  or  person  non  compos,  may  inherit ;  because  the 
law,  in  compassion  to  their  natural  infirmities,  presumes  them 
capable  of  property.     Co.  Lit.  2.  8. 

It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that  the  issue  of  an  idiot  was 
legitimate,  and  consequently  that  his  marriage  was  valid.     A 
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strange  determination  !  since  consent  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
matrimony,  and  neither  idiots  nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  con- 
senting to  any  thing ;  and  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  more 
sensibly  when  it  made  such  deprivations  of  reason  a  previous 
impediment ;  though  not  a  cause  of  divorce  if  they  happened 
after  marriage.  And  modem  resolutions  have  adhered  to  the 
reason  of  the  civil  law,  by  determining  that  the  marriage  of  a 
lunatic,  not  being  in  a  lucid  interval,  is  absolutely  void. 
1  Hagg.  414:  2  FhilL  69-  But  as  it  might  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  exact  state  of  the  party's  mind  at  the  actual  celebra- 
tion of  the  nuptials,  the  15  G.  2.  c.  30.  (extended  to  Ireland, 
by  the  51  G.  3.  c.  37.)  provides  that  the  marriage  of  lunatics 
and  persons  under  phrenzies  (if  found  lunatics  under  a  com- 
mission, or  committed  to  the  care  of  trustees  by  any  act  of 
parliament)  before  they  are  declared  of  sound  mind  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  majority  of  such  trustees,  shall  be  totally 
void. 

These  statutes  render  the  marriage  void,  although  contracted 
in  a  lucid  interval,  of  a  lunatic  who  has  been  found  such. 
1  Hagg.  41  ?•    And  see  Lord  PorUmmUh's  case,  I  Haeg.  355» 

If  an  idiot  or  lunatic  marry,  and  die,  his  wife  shaJl  be  en- 
dowed ;  for  this  works  no  forfeiture  at  all,  and  the  king  has 
only  the  custody  of  the  inheritance  in  one  case,  and  the  power 
of  providing  for  him  and  his  family  in  the  other ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  freehold  and  inheritance  is  in  the  idiot  or  lunatic ; 
and,  therefore,  if  lands  descend  to  an  idiot  or  lunatic  after 
marriage,  and  the  king,  on  office  found,  takes  those  lands  into 
his  custody,  or  grants  them  over  to  another,  as  committee,  in 
the  usual  manner ;  yet  this  seems  no  reason  why  the  husband 
should  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  or  the  wife  endowed ; 
since  their  title  does  not  begin  to  any  purpose  till  the  death  of 
the  husband  or  wife,  when  the  king's  title  is  at  an  end. 
Co.  Lit.  31.  a.:  4  Co.  124,  125.  Yet  see  PUmd.  263.  6.: 
1  Vem.  10. 

A  lunatic  shall  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  and  shall  have 
dower :  so  though  a  woman,  being  a  lunatic,  kill  her  husband, 
or  any  other,  yet  she  shall  be  endowed,  because  this  cannot  be 
felony  in  her,  who  was  deprived  of  her  understanding  by  the 
act  of  God.     Perk.  S^5. 

A  person  non  compos,  being  lord  of  a  copyhold  manor,  may 
make  grants  of  copyhold  estates,  for  such  estates  do  not  take 
their  perfection  from  any  power  or  interest  in  the  lord,  but 
from  the  custom  of  the  manor,  by  which  they  have  been  de- 
mised and  demisable  time  out  of  mind.  4  Co.  23.  h. :  Co.  Co^- 
holder,  79-  107- 

Idiots  and  lunatics  are,  both  by  the  civil  law,  and  likewise 
by  the  common  law,  incapable  of  being  executors  or  adminis- 
trators ;  for  these  disabilities  render  them  not  only  incapable 
of  executing  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  also  by  their  in- 
sanity and  want  of  understanding,  they  are  incapable  of  de- 
termining whether  they  will  take  upon  them  the  execution  of 
the  trust  or  not.     Godolph.  Orph.  Leg.  86. 

Therefore  it  hath  been  agreed,  that  if  an  executor  become 
non  compos,  that  the  spiritual  court  may  (on  account  of  this 
natural  disability)  commit  administration  to  another.  1  Salk,  S6. 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  acts  done  by  idiots  and 
lunatics  in  pais,  and  in  a  court  of  record.  As  to  those  so- 
lemnly acknowledged  in  a  court  of  record,  as  fines  and  reco- 
veries, and  the  uses  declared  on  them,  they  were  good,  and 
could  neither  be  avoided  by  themselves  uor  their  representa- 
tives ;  for  it  was  presumed,  that  had  they  been  under  these 
disabilities,  the  judges  would  not  have  admitted  them  to  make 
these  acknowledgments.     4  Co.  124:  2  And.  145 :  Co.  Lit.  247. 

Therefore,  if  a  person  non  compos  acknowledged  a  fine,  it 
should  stand  against  him  and  his  heirs ;  for  though  the  judges 
ought  not  to  have  admitted  of  a  fine  from  a  madman  under 
that  disability,  yet  when  it  was  once  received,  it  should  never 
be  reversed,  because  the  record  and  judgment  of  the  court  being 
the  highest  evidence  that  could  be,  the  law  presumed  the  conu- 
sor at  that  time  capable  of  contracting ;  and  therefore  the 
oredit  of  it  was  not  to  be  contested,  noir  the  record  avoided  by 


any  averment  against  the  truth  of  it,  though  an  office  found 
him  an  idiot  d  nativiiate.  4  Ca  124 :  2  Inst.  483 :  Bra.  tit. 
Fines,  15  :  Co.  Lit.  247  :  2  And.  193 :  4  Co.  124. 

The  rule  of  law  in  these  cases  was,  Jieri  non  debet,  sed  foe- 
turn  valet:  and  Mansfield's  case,  12  Co.  123.  furnishes  a 
striking  instance  of  the  extreme  anxiety  of  courts  of  law  to 
protect  the  authority  of  their  records;  for  thou^  in  that 
case  a  fine  was  levied  by  a  man  obviously  an  idiot,  and  by  a 
most  gross  contrivance,  and  though  Lord  Dyer  observed,  that 
the  judge  who  had  taken  it  ought  never  to  take  another,  yet 
he  allowed  it  to  prevaiL  As  by  the  common  law  a  fine  mi^t 
be  avoided  on  account  of  fraud,  or  even  on  account  of  infancy, 
by  inspection  during  the  infancy;  Bracton,  436.  b.  437.  a.*. 
Co.  Lit.  380.  b. ;  it  seems  remarkable,  that  idiocy  or  lunacy 
should  not  have  been  held  entitled  to  the  same  effect;  but 
Mansfielcts  case  abundantly  proves  that  the  grossest  imbe- 
cility of  mind  was  not  at  law  a  ground  of  annulling  the 
record.  But,  in  equity,  a  remainder-man  was  relieved  acanitt 
a  fine  levied  by  an  idiot,  even  a^inst  a  purchaaer.  Totk.  42 : 
see  also  2  Vem.  678.  The  Court  of  Chanceiy,  however, 
in  the  case  of  fraud,  did  not  absolutely  set  aside  or  vacate 
the  fine;  but  considering  those  who  took  it  under  such 
circumstances  as  trustees,  decreed  a  reconveyance  of  the 
estate  to  the  persons  prejudiced  by  the  fraud;  and  thou^ 
this  does  not  distinctly  appear  to  have  been  the  practice,  m 
the  case  of  fines  levied  by  idiots  or  lunatics,  yet  from  the 
argument  in  Day  v.  Hvngat,  1  RoUe's  Rep.  115.  suck  may 
be  inferred  to  have  been  the  rule  of  proceeding.  See  titi» 
Fine  of  Lands,  Recovery. 

If  an  idiot  or  lunatic  enter  into  a  recognisance,  or  acknow* 
ledge  a  statute,  neither  they  themselves,  nor  their  heirs  nor 
executors,  can  avoid  them ;  for  these  are  securities  of  a  higher 
nature  than  specialties  and  obligations,  which  yet  they  them- 
selves  cannot  avoid,  and  being  matters  of  record,  and  equiva- 
lent to  judgments  of  the  superior  courts,  neither  they  them- 
selves, tneir  heirs,  nor  executors,  can  avoid  them.  4  Co.  124b  a. : 
10  Co.  42.  b. :  2  Insi.  483  :  Bro.  Fail.  InroL  14. 

As  to  acts  in  pais,  idiots  and  persons  of  nonsane  memory 
are  not  totally  disabled  either  to  convey  or  purchase,  but  sti 
modo  only  ;  for  their  conveyances  and  purchases  are  vcndaU^ 
but  not  actually  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an 
idiot,  may  avoid  his  grants,  or  other  acts.  1  Inst.  247*  Bat 
it  hath  been  said,  that  a  non  compos  himself^  though  he  be 
afterwards  brought  to  a  right  mind,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
allege  his  own  insanity,  in  order  to  avoid  such  grant ;  for  that 
no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  stultify  himself,  or  plead  his  own 
disability.  The  maxim,  however,  that  a  man  shall  not  stultify 
himself,  has  been  handed  down  as  law  from  very  loose  au- 
thorities, which  Fiizherbert  does  not  scruple  to  reject  as  contrary 
to  reason;  and  later  opinions,  feeling  the  inconvenience  of 
the  rule,  have  in  many  points  endeavoured  to  restrain  it, 
F.  N.  B.  202:  Lilt.  §  405:  Cro.  EUz.  398:  4  Rep.  123: 
Jenk.  40 :  Comb.  469 :  3  Mod.  310,  311 :  1  Eq.  Ab.  379 :  See 
Fonblanque's  Treat.  Eq.  c.  2.  §  1.  and  Stra.  1 104 :  2  Vent.  igS. 
there  cired. 

Though  the  principles  upon  which  courts  of  equity  m  gene- 
ral relieve,  appear  to  entitle  a  lunatic  to  a  remedy  in  such 
cases,  there  does  not  appear  a  single  case  in  which  the  plea  of 
non  compos  by  the  lunadc  himself  before  inquisition  has  been 
allowed :  on  the  contrary,  in  Toth.  130.  it  is  said,  that  Chan- 
cery will  not  retain  a  bill  to  examine  the  point  of  luziacy. 
But  after  the  lunatic  is  so  found  by  inquisition,  his  committee 
may  avoid  his  acts  from  the  time  he  is  found  to  have  been  nam 
compos.  See  2  Fern.  412.  678:  1  Eq.  Ab.  279-  Courts  oi 
equity  were  formerly  so  anxious  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  law, 
that  the  lunatic  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  party  to  a  suit,  to  be 
relieved  against  an  act  done  during  his  lunacy;  1  C.  C.  112  ; 
though  he  might  be  a  party  to  a  suit  to  enforce  performance 
of  an  agreement  entered  into  prior  to  his  lunacy.    1  C.  C  153. 

And  clearly  the  next  heir  or  other  person  interested  may, 
after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or  non  compos,  take  advantage 
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of  his  iocapadty,  and  avoid  his  grant.  Perk.  §  21.  So> 
too,  if  he  purchases  under  this  disability,  and  does  not 
afterwards  upon  his  recovering  his  senses  agree  to  the  pur* 
diase,  his  heir  may  either  wave  or  accept  the  estate  at  his 
0|>tion.    1  InsL  2. 

If  parceners  of  nonsane  memory  make  partition,  unless  it 
be  equal,  it  shall  only  bind  the  parties  themselves,  but  not 
their  issue :  and  the  reason  it  binds  the  parties  themselves  is 
the  same  that  all  other  contracts  bind  them,  vix.  because  no 
man  is  admitted  to  stultify  himself:  and  the  reason  their  issue 
may  avoid  such  partition  is  the  same  likewise,  for  which  they 
may  avoid  all  other  contracts  made  by  such  ancestors  during 
thc^  insanity,  viz.  because  they  may  be  admitted  to  show  the 
incapacity  of  their  ancestors,  and  so  avoid  all  acts  done  by 
them  during  that  time.     Co,  IaU.  166*.  a. 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  that,  even  at  law,  the  contracts  of 
idiots  and  lunatics,  after  office  found,  and  the  party  legally 
committed,  are  void,  and  it  must  be  at  the  peril  of  him  who 
deals  with  such  a  one.    4  Co.  125. 

Where,  however,  a  tradesman  supplied  a  person  with  goods 
suited  to  his  station,  and  afterwards,  by  an  inquisition  taken  under 
a  commission  of  lunacy,  that  person  was  found  to  have  been  a 
lunatic  before  and  at  the  time  when  the  goods  were  ordered 
and  supplied,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  defence 
to  an  action  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  the  tradesman  at  the 
time  when  he  received  the  orders  and  supplied  the  articles  not 
having  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  defendant  was  a  lunatic 
Baxter  v.  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  5  Barn.  ^  A.  110:7  Dwvl  S^ 
Rif,  614:  1  Afoo.  Sf  Malk.  105. 

And  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  set  aside  a  contract, 
over-reached  by  an  inquisition  in  lunacy,  if  fair  and  without 
notice;  especially  where  the  parties  cannot  be  reinstated. 
9  Fes.  478. 

-  Acts  by  a  lunatic  done  during  a  ludd  interval,  are  valid. 
ft  Fes.  610. 

But  general  lunacy  being  established,  the  proof  is  thrown 
upon  the  party  alleging  a  lucid  interval ;  who  must  establish, 
beyond  a  mere  cessation  of  the  violent  symptoms,  a  restoration 
of  mind  sufficient  to  enable  the  party  soundly  to  judge  of  the 
act.     76.611. 

Courts  of  equity  will  not  only  sustain  contracts  completed  by 
the  lunatic  while  sane ;  but,  under  certain  circumstances,  will 
enforce  performance  of  such  as  were  entered  into  before,  but 
were  not  complete  at  the  time  of  the  lunacy ;  for  the  change 
of  the  condition  of  a  person  entering  into  an  agreement,  by 
becoming  lunatic,  will  not  alter  the  nshts  of  the  parties,  which 
will  be  the  same  as  before,  provided  they  can  come  at  the 
remedy :  as,  if  the  legal  estate  be  vested  in  trustees,  a  court  of 
equity  oueht  to  decree  a  performance ;  but,  if  the  legal  estate 
be  vested  m  the  lunatic  himself,  that  may  prevent  the  remedy 
in  equity,  and  leave  it  at  law.  1  Fes.  82.  See  now  1  JV.  4. 
c  65.  §  27.  ante  IV. 

An  idiot  can  have  no  executor;  for,  being  non  compos  d 
Hatioi/ate,  he  could  at  no  time  make  a  will ;  but  a  lunatic  may 
have  an  executor,  for  lunacy  is  not  a  revocation  of  a  will  made 
when  compos.  4  Co.  61.  b.  But  equity  will  not  entertain  a 
suit  to  perpetuate  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  such  a  will  in 
the  life-time  of  the  lunatic.  I  Fern.  105.  In  supporting  the 
validity  of  the  will,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  lunacy, 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  is  conformable  to  the  civil  law, 
which  provides  that  '^  neque  testatum  recti  factum,  neque  uUum 
aliud  negolium  recte  gestum,  postea  furor  interveniens  perinut." 
/Hii. /.2./.  12.  §1. 

Non  compos  mentis  is  a  common  disability  with  respect  to 
evety  disposition  of  property,  and  consequently  what  shall  be 
considered  a  sound  and  perfect  memory  at  the  time  of  devising 
lands,  is  a  question  determinable  at  common  law.  6  Rep.  23.  h. 
And  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  in  setting  aside 
devises  of  land  until  they  have  been  held  invalid  by  a  court  of 
law.     9  Mod.  90 :  18  Fes.  297- 

The  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  testator  at  the  time  of  making 


his  will  is  often  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  here  even  an  outline  of  the  numerous  cases  on 
the  subject.     See  tit.  Will. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  idiots,  madmen,  and  such  as  were 
bom  deaf  and  dumb,  were  incapable  of  suing,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  reason  and  understanding ;  but  actions  can  now 
be  maintained  in  their  names,  and  prosecuted  on  their  behalf. 
Co.  LU.  135.  b. 

When  an  idiot  doth  sue  or  defend,  he  shall  not  appear  by 
guardian,  prochein  amy,  or  attorney,  but  he  must  be  ever  in 
proper  person.  Co.  LU.  135.  b. :  F.  N.  B.  27.  The  statute  of 
Westm.  2.  c.  15.  extends  not  to  an  idiot.    2  Inst,  S^O. 

But  otherwise  of  him  who  becomes  non  compos  mentis  ;  for 
he  shall  appear  by  guardian  if  within  age,  or  by  attorney  if 
of  full  age.    4  Co.  124.  6. :  Pabn.  520:  and  vid.  2  Saund.  335. 

If  a  trespass  be  committed  in  the  lands  of  a  lunatic  who  is 
legally  committed,  the  committee  cannot  bring  an  action  of 
trespass ;  but  this  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  lunatic. 
2  Std.  125.     So  also  of  an  ejectment.     2  Wils.  130. 

Although  one  non  compos  is  not  liable  to  the  ordinary 
punishment  for  crimes  (see  post,  VI.),  yet  if  he  commit  a 
trespass  against  the  persons  or  property  of  others,  or  do  them 
bodily  injury,  he  is  compellable  to  make  satisfaction  in  damages 
to  be  recovered  in  a  civu  action ;  for  in  such  cases  the  intention 
is  immaterial  if  the  act  done  be  prejudiciaL     Hob.   134: 

2  Roll  Abr.  547.  pi.  At:  I  Hale,  P.  C.  10:  2  East,  104. 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  defendant  becoming  insane  after  an 
arrest  at  law,  it  seems  to  be  now  settled,  that  such  circum- 
stance is  not  a  reason  for  discharging  him  out  of  custody,  on 
filing  common  bail.  2  Term.  Rep.  390.  Nor  will  a  court  of 
law  interpose,  though  the  party  be  insane  at  the  time  of 
arrest     4  Term.  Rep.  121. 

Generally  speaking,  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to 
restrain  proceedings  at  law  against  lunatics,  merely  on  the 
ground  of  their  mental  incapacity. 

Idiots  and  lunatics  defend  suits  in  equity  by  their  commit- 
tees ;  1  Fern.  106:  \  S.  Sf  St.  356 ;  who  are,  by  order  of  the 
court,  appointed  guardians  for  that  purpose  as  a  matter  of 
course.  1  Dick.  23^.  Committees  should  in  many  cases  ob- 
tain the  direction  of  the  chancellor  before  they  defend  suits, 
who,  on  application  by  petition,  usually  refers  the  consideration 
of  the  propriety  of  so  doing  to  the  master. 

The  manner  in  which  persons  of  unsound  mind  may  be 
discharged  under  the  insolvent  acts,  is  prescribed  by  the  7  G.  4. 
c.  57.  §  73.  continued  by  2  W.  4.  c.  44. 

As  to  the  transfer  of  estates  and  stock,  of  which  lunatics 
are  trustees  and  mortgagees,  see  tit.  l^rust. 

Idiots  and  lunatics  are,  of  course,  disqualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  public  duties. 

VI.  Of  their  Responsibility  for  Crimes. — One  case  of  a  defi- 
ciency in  will,  which  excuses  from  the  guilt  of  crimes,  arises 
from  a  defective,  or  vitiated  understanding :  vie.  in  an  idiot  or 
lunatic ;  for  the  rule  of  law  as  to  the  latter,  which  may  be 
easily  adapted  also  to  the  former,  is  furiosus  furore  solum 
punitur.  In  criminal  cases,  therefore,  idiots  and  lunatics  are 
not  chargeable  for  their  own  acts,  if  committed  under  these 
incapacities ;  no,  not  even  for  treason  itself.     3  Inst.  6. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  idiots  and  lunatics 
being,  by  reason  of  their  natural  disabilities,  incapable  of 
judging  between  good  and  evil,  are  punishable  by  no  criminal 
prosecution  whatsoever.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  2. 

And  therefore  a  person  who  loses  his  memory  by  sickness, 
infirmity,  or  accident,  and  kills  himself,   is  no  Jelo  de  se. 

3  Inst.  54. 

So  if  a  man  gives  himself  a  mortal  stroke  while  he  is  non 
compos,  and  recovers  his  understanding,  and  then  dies,  he  is 
not  feh  de  se ;  for  though  the  death  complete  the  homicide, 
the  act  must  be  that  which  makes  the  offence.  But  it  is  not 
every  melancholy  or  hypochondriacal  distemper  that  denomi- 
nates a  man  non  compos ;  for  there  are  few  who  commit  this 
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offence  but  are  under  such  infirmities ;  but  it  must  be  such  an 
alienation  of  mind  that  renders  them  madmen,  or  frantic,  or 
destitute  of  the  use  of  reason.     1  Hal.  P.  C.  412. 

And  as  a  person  non  compos  cannot  be  v^felo  de  se  by  killing 
himself;  so  neither  can  he  be  guilty  of  homicide  in  killing 
another.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  2. 

The  great  difficulty  in  these  cases  is,  to  determine  where  a 
person  shall  be  said  to  be  so  far  deprived  of  his  sense  and 
memory,  as  not  to  have  any  of  his  actions  imputed  to  him ;  or 
where,  notwithstanding  some  defects  of  this  kind,  he  still  ap- 
pears to  have  so  much  reason  and  understanding  as  will  make 
him  accountable  for  his  actions,  which  Lord  Hate  distinguishes 
between,  and  calls  by  the  name  of  total  and  partial  insanity ; 
and  though  it  be  difficult  to  define  the  indivisible  line  that 
divides  perfect  and  partial  insanity,  yet,  says  he,  it  roust  rest 
upon  circumstances,  duly  to  be  weighed  and  considered  both 
by  the  judge  and  jury  ;  lest  on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of 
inhumanity  towaids  the  defects  of  human  nature,  or,  on  the 
other  side,  too  great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes ;  and 
the  best  measure  he  can  think  of  is  this :  such  a  person,  as 
labouring  under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  ordinarily  as 
great  understanding  as  a  child  of  fourteen  years  commonly 
hath,  is  such  a  person  as  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony. 

1  Hale  Hist.  P.  C.  30.  . 

He  who  incites  a  madman  to  do  a  murder,  or  other  crime,  is 
a  principal  offender,  and  as  much  punishable  as  if  he  had  done 
it  himself.  Keilw.  53 :  Dali.  c.95:  1  Hawk.  P.  C  See  tits. 
Accessory,  Homicide,  III. 

And  here  we  must  observe  a  difference  the  law  makes  be- 
tween civil  suits  that  are  terminated  in  compensationem  damni 
iUati,  and  criminal  suits  or  prosecutions  that  are  ad  penam  et 
in  vindiciam  criminis  commissi;  and  therefore  it  is  clearly 
agreed,  that  if  one  who  wants  discretion  commits  a  trespass 
against  the  person  or  possession  of  another,  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  a  civil  action  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  damage. 

2  Roll.  Ahr.  547 :  Hob.  134:  Co.  Lit.  247 :  1  Hawk.  P.C.2: 
1  Hal.  Hist.  15,  16,  38. 

As  to  idiocy,  lunacy,  or  madness  (the  latter  of  which  is 
defined  by  Hale  to  be  a  total  alienation  of  the  mind),  which 
excuses  in  capital  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  was  found  by 
inquisition  that  the  party  was  a  madman,  idiot,  or  lunatic, 
previous  to  the  commitment  of  the  fact ;  for  if  he  was  actually 
mad  at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed,  this  shall  excuse ;  and 
this  regularly  is  to  be  tried  by  an  inquest  of  office  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  sheriff'  of  tbe  county  wherein  the  court  sits  for 
the  trial  of  the  offence ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  he  was  ac- 
tually mad,  he  shall  be  discharged  without  any  other  trial ; 
but  if  they  find  that  the  party  only  feigns  himself  mad,  and 
he  refuses  to  answer  or  pl^ul,  he  shall  be  dealt  with  as  one 
who  stands  mute.  26  Ass.  pi.  27 :  Bro.  Cor.  101  :  1  And. 
107.  154:  Sav.  50.  57:  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  2:  1  HaL  Hist. 
P.  C.  35. 

These  defects,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  must  be 
unequivocal  and  plain ;  not  an  idle  frantic  humour  or  unac- 
countable mode  of  action,  but  an  absolute  dispossession  of  the 
free  and  natural  agency  of  the  human  mind.  8  S.  T.  322 : 
1  Hal.  P.  C.C.4:  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1.  §  1.  in  n. 

Also  if  a  man  in  his  sound  memory  commits  a  capital  offence, 
and  before  arraignment  for  it,  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not 
to  be  arraigned ;  if  after  pleading,  he  shall  not  be  tried ;  if 
after  trial,  he  shall  not  receive  judgment:  if  after  judgment, 
execution  shall  be  stayed.  See  this  Dictionary,  tits.  Execution 
and  Reprieve. 

So  ii  a  person  during  his  insanity  commits  a  capital  offence, 
and  recovers  his  understanding,  and  being  indicted  and  ar- 
raigned for  the  same,  pleads  not  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  ac- 
quitted ;  for,  by  reason  of  his  incapacity,  he  cannot  ^cifeUeo 
animo.     1  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  36. 

If  a  man  in  a  phrenzy  happen  by  some  oversieht,  or  by  means 
of  the  gaoler,  to  plead  to  his  indictment,  and  is  put  upon  his 
trial,  and  it  appears  to  the  court  upon  his  trial  that  he  is  mad. 


the  judge  in  discretion  may  discharge  the  juiy  of  him,  and 
remit  him  to  gaol  to  be  tried  after  the  recovery  of  his  under- 
standing, especially  in  case  any  doubt  appear  upon  the  evi- 
dence touching  the  guilt  of  the  fact ;  and  this  is  in  Javorem 
vitce:  and  if  there  be  no  colour  of  evidence  to  prove  him 
guilty,  or  if  there  be  a  pregnant  evidence  to  prove  his  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed,  then,  upon  the  tame 
favour  of  life  and  liberty,  it  is  fit  it  should  be  proceeded 
in  the  trial,  in  order  to  his  acquittal  and  enlargement.  1  HaL 
Hist.  P.  C.  33.  36. 

It  seems  to  have  been  anciently  holden,  (in  remct  of  that 
high  regard  which  the  law  has  for  the  safety  of  the  kind's 
person,)  that  a  madman  might  be  punished  as  a  traitoc  &r 
killing  or  offering  to  kiU  the  king ;  but  this  is  now  contra- 
dicted by  better  and  later  opinions.  Fitz.  Coron.  351 :  RegisL. 
309:  4  Co.  124.  h.i  1  Rol.  Rep.  3%^.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  a  statute  was  made,  33  H.  8.  c.  20.  that  if  one 
compos  mentis  should  commit  high  treason,  and  af^er  fall  inta 
maoness,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  absence,  and  should  suffer 
death  as  if  he  were  of  perfect  memory ;  but  this  was  r^iealed 
by  Stat.  land^P.S^  M.  c.  10.  See  3  Inst.  6.  But  if  there  be 
any  doubt  whether  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  shall  be 
tried  by  a  jury ;  and  if  he  be  so  found,  a  total  idiocy  or  abso- 
lute insanity  excuses  from  the  guilt,  and  of  course  from  tke 
punishment,  of  any  criminal  action  committed  under  such  de- 
privation of  the  senses :  but  if  a  lunatic  hath  lucid  intervals 
of  understanding,  he  shall  answer  for  what  he  does  in  those 
intervals,  as  if  he  had  no  deficiency.     1  HaL  P.  C.  31 . 

Now  by  Stat.  39,  40  G.  3.  c.  94.  "  for  the  safe  custody  of 
insane  persons  charged  with  offences,"  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
jury,  in  cases  where  any  person  charged  with  treason,  murder^ 
or  felony,  shall  be  proved  to  be  insane,  shall  declare  whether 
he  was  acquitted  by  them  on  account  of  insanity,  and  if  he 
was,  the  court  shall  in  such  case  order  him  to  be  kept  in  cus- 
tody till  the  pleasure  of  the  king  is  signified,  who  may  direct 
such  lunatic  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody.  By  §  2.  of  the  act, 
insane  persons  indicted  for  any  offence,  who  may  be  found 
insane  by  the  jury  impannelled  on  their  arraignment,  shall  be 
kept  in  custody  in  like  manner.  By  §  3.  for  Uke  prevention  of 
crimes  by  insane  persons,  such  person  may  be  committed  ta. 
safe  custody,  and  shall  not  be  bailed  except  by  two  justices, 
one  thereof  being  the  committing  justice,  or  by  the  quarter 
sessions,  or  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  the  lord  chancellor. 
By  §  4.  insane  persons  endeavouring  to  intrude  into  the  pre* 
sence  or  palaces  of  the  king,  may  be  committed  by  the  privy 
council,  until  his  insanity  is  decided  by  the  lord  chancellor  under 
a  commission  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  de  lunatico  inquiremda. 

The  2nd  section  of  the  above  act  applies  to  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, and  is  not  confined,  like  the  first,  to  treason,  murder, 
or  felony.     Russ.  Sf  R.  Cr.  Cas.  430. 

As  to  criminals  becoming  insane  while  under  sentence  of 
imprisonment  or  transportation,  see  post. 

VII.  Of  the  Treatment  qf  Insane  Persons. — On  the  first 
attack  of  lunacy,  or  other  occasional  insanity,  while  there  may  be 
hopes  of  a  speedy  restitution  of  reason,  it  is  usual  to  confine  the 
unhappy  objects  in  private  custody,  under  tbe  direction  of 
their  nearest  friends  and  relations;  who  by  law  may  beat 
or  use  such  other  methods  as  are  necessary  for  their  cure. 
2  Ro.  Ab.  546.  And  the  l^slature,  to  prevent  all  abuses 
incident  to  such  private  custody,  has  thought  proper  to  inter- 
pose its  authority.     See  post. 

But  when  the  disorder  is  grown  permanent,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  party  will  bear  such  additional  expence,  it 
is  proper  to  apply  to  the  royal  authority,  as  delegated  to  the 
chancellor,  to  warrant  a  lastine  confinement.     1  Coman.  305. 

In  the  case  of  absolute  madmen,  as  they  are  not  answerable 
for  their  actions,  they  should  not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of 
acting,  unless  under  proper  controul ;  and  in  particular  they 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  loose,  to  the  terror  of  the  king  a 
suQects.     It  was  the  doctrine  of  our  ancient  law,  that  penoos 
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depriTed  of  their  reason  might  he  confined  till  they  recovered 
their  senses,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of  a  commission^  or 
other  special  authority  from  the  crown.    4  Comm.  25. 

Many  acts  have  heen  passed  at  various  times  for  regulating 
the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  whether  confined  in  puhlic 
or  private  asylums,  all  of  which  have  heen  repealed,  and  their 
provisions  consolidated  and  extended  hy  recent  statutes. 

By  the  9  G.  4.  c.  40.  the  laws  for  the  erection  and  regula- 
tion of  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  for  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics,  were  amended. 

The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  its  principal  provisions. 

§  S*  The  justices  for  every  county  at  any  general  quarter 
sessions  may  direct  notice  to  be  given  in  some  newspaper  cir- 
culated in  such  county  of  their  intention  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration at  their  next  quarter  sessions  the  expediency  of  pro- 
viding a  county  lunatic  asylum,  or  of  appointing  a  committee 
of  justices  to  treat  with  the  justices  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  or  with  the  subscribers  to  any  lunatic  asylum 
theretofore,  or  intended  to  be,  built  and  established,  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  to  unite  with  them  for  such  purpose. 

§  S.  Justices  may  appoint  committee  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

§  4.  Justices  may  appoint  committee  to  treat  with  adjacent 
counties,  or  with  the  committee  of  subscribers  to  asylums  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions. 

$  5.  Subscribers  to  any  lunatic  asylum  may  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  enter  into  agreement  with  committee  of  justices. 

§  6.  Agreement  to  be  entered  into  in  the  form  set  forth  in 
the  schedule  to  the  act,  where  counties  shcdl  be  united. 

$  7.  And  to  be  reported  to  quarter  sessions,  and  not  to  be 
valid  unless  approved  of. 

§  8.  et  seq.  direct  the  way  in  which  the  visitors  of  every 
lunatic  asylum  shall  be  appointed,  who  are  empowered  to  enter 
into  contracts  relative  thereto. 

§  28.  If  the  asylum  be  situate  in  any  other  county,  justices 
of  the  county  or  counties  to  which  it  belongs  may  act,  in  regu- 
lating the  same. 

§  50.  Visitors  to  make  regulations  and  appoint  officers ;  and 
to  fix  a  weekly  rate  for  maintenance  of  insane  persons ;  not  to 
exceed  14«.  for  each  per  week. 

§  31.  If  rate  be  found  insufficient,  justices  in  quarter  sessions 
may  increase  it. 

§  32,  A  chaplain  to  be  appointed  for  every  county  lunatic 
asylum. 

§  85.  Visitors  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their 
derk,  whose  death  or  removal  shall  not  abate  actions. 

§  86,  Justices  at  petty  sessions  to  require  overseers  to  make 
returns  of  insane  persons  yearly  chargeable  to  their  respective 
parishes. 

§  87*  Overseers  neglecting  to  give  notice  to  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  state  of  insane  persons,  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding 
10/. 

§  3B»  When  any  poor  person  is  deemed  to  be  insane,  one 
justice  may  require  the  overseers  to  bring  such  person  before 
two  justices,  who,  upon  due  examination,  may  cause  him  or 
her  to  be  sent  to  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  or,  if  none,  to 
some  licensed  house.  Justices  to  make  order  for  the  payment 
of  the  charges  of  conveying  and  maintaining  such  person 
who  is  not  to  be  removed  ^om  such  licensed  house  without 
justice's  order,  unless  cured. 

§  89.  Visitors  may  deliver  any  pauper  to  his  relatives  or 
friends  upon  their  undertaking  that  he  shall  be  no  longer 
chargeable. 

§  40.  Medical  practitioners  appointed  by  parishes  may  visit 
eight  times  in  the  year  pauper  patients  confined  in  any  public 
hospital,  county  asylum,  or  licensed  house. 

§  41.  Where  the  legal  settlement  of  lunatics  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, justices  shall  send  them  to  the  asylum,  or  other  place 
of  confinement  for  the  county  where  found. 

§  42.  If  settlement  has  not  been  ascertained,  two  justices 
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may  inquire  respecting  the  same,  and,  if  satbfied,  may  mslc* 
order  for  payment  of  the  expences. 

§  48.  Justices  of  the  county  in  which  an  asylum  is  situate 
may  make  orders  for  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  upon 
overseers  of  any  other  county  jointly  maintaining. 

§  44.  If  persons  are  wandering  about  and  deemed  to  be 
insane,  although  not  chargeable,  justices  may  proceed  as  in 
case  of  persons  char^ble,  and  make  order  for  maintenance. 
If  the  estate  of  the  insane  person  shall  be  sufficient,  overseers 
may  levy  for  their  expences. 

$  45.  Justice  refusing  to  make  order  for  the  conveyance 
of  any  insane  person  to  an  asylum  shall  give  his  reasons  in 
writing. 

§  4a  Persons  aggrieved  by  any  order  may  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions. 

§  47-  Justices  to  make  return  to  the  quarter  sessions  of  the 
cases  brought  before  them. 

§  48.  Sums  directed  to  be  paid  by  overseers  to  be  levied  by 
distress  if  overseers  shall  neglect  to  pay. 

§  49.  Bastards  of  lunatics  to  have  the  legal  settlement  of 
the  mother. 

§  50.  Lunatic  asylums  not  to  be  liable  to  the  reception  of 
lunatics  chargeable  to  any  place  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  expence. 

§  51.  When  any  asylum  can  accommodate  more  lunatics, 
visitors  may  order  an  addition,  whether  paupers  or  not,  under 
certain  regulations. 

§  52.  All  insane  persons  committed  to  such  county  lunatic 
asylum  shall  be  safely  kept,  and  not  suffered  to  quit  it  until 
the  major  part  of  the  visitors  present  at  a  meeting  duly  con- 
vened under  the  authority  of  the  act,  not  being  less  than 
three,  shall  order  their  discharge,  in  writing  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  or  until  any  two  visitors  shall,  with  the  advice  of 
the  physician  or  apothecary  attending  such  asylum,  discharge 
any  lunatic ;  and  certain  penalties  are  inflicted  on  persons  hav- 
ing lunatics  in  their  care  suffering  them  to  go  at  large  without 
such  order. 

§  53.  Expence  of  removal  of  paupers  from  asylums  to  be 
borne  by  parishes  where  settled. 

§  54.  Where  persons  charged  with  offences  are  insane, 
justices  to  inquire  into  their  settlement,  and  make  order  for 
their  maintenance ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  sessions 
by  the  parish. 

^55,  If  any  person  while  imprisoned,  under  sentence  of 
imprisonment  or  transportation,  shcdl  become  insane,  a  secre- 
taiy  of  state  may  direct  that  he  be  removed  to  such  county 
lunatic  asylum  as  such  secretary  of  state  may  judge  proper ; 
and  every  such  person  so  removed  shall  remain  in  such  county 
lunatic  asylum  until  it  shall  be  certified  that  he  has  become  of 
sound  mind;  whereupon  he  may  be  removed  back  to  the 
prison  from  whence  he  was  taken;  or  if  the  period  of  his 
imprisonment  or  custody  shall  have  expired,  be  discharged. 

§  56.  Visitors  of  county  asylums  to  prepare  a  report  yearly 
of  the  patients  confined  therein,  a  copy  of  which  to  be  sent  to 
the  home  secretary  of  state. 

§  57.  The  home  secretary  of  state  may  employ  any  person 
to  inspect  any  county  asylum. 

§  58.  The  act  not  to  extend  to  Bethlehem  hospital. 

§  60.  Appeal  given  to  quarter  sessions  by  parties  aggrieved 
by  order  or  judgment  of  justices. 

By  the  2  and  3  W.  4.  c.  107-  ^repealing  the  9  G.  4.  c.  41. 
and  the  10  G.  4.  c.  18.)  and  whicn  in  its  turn  has  been  in  part 
amended  by  the  8  and  4  W.  4.  c.  6*4.  a  variety  of  provisions 
were  enacted  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  insane  persons. 

By  §  8.  the  lord  chancellor  may,  on  the  1  st  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  every  year,  or  within  ten  days  next  following,  ap- 
point not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty  persons  to 
be  commissioners,  during  the  space  of  one  year,  for  licensing 
and  visiting  all  houses  for  the  reception  of  two  or  more  insane 
persons,  to  be  situate  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
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minster,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  also  within  the  several  parishes  and  places  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex  hereinafter  enumerated ;  and  to  be 
called  "  The  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  ;*'  of 
which  commissioners  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  five  shall 
be  physicians,  and  two  barristers ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
said  metropolitan  commissioners  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any 
township,  or  extra-parochial  place  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  within  seven  miles  thereof,  and  within 
the  county  of  Middlesex;  and  the  said  commissioners  are 
thereby  empowered  to  grant  licences  (if  they  think  fit)  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  act  for  persons  to  keep  houses  for  the 
reception  of  two  or  more  insane  persons,  of  one  or  both  sexes, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  commissioners. 

§  4.  In  case  of  death  or  refusal  of  commissioners,  others  to 
be  appointed. 

§  8.  The  said  metropolitan  commissioners,  or  any  five,  two 
of  whom  at  the  least  shall  not  be  physicians,  shall  meet  at  such 
place  as  the  said  lord  chancellor  may  direct,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  the  months  of  November,  February,  May,  and  July 
in  every  year,  in  order  to  receive  applications  from  persons  re- 
quiring houses  to  be  licensed  for  the  reception  of  two  or  more 
insane  persons  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  (if  they  shall 
think  fit)  to  license  the  same ;  and  in  case  on  any  such  occasion 
five  such  commissioners  shall  not  be  present,  the  meeting  shall 
take  place  on  the  next  succeeding  Wednesday,  and  so  on  weekly 
till  such  quorum  of  five  shall  be  assembled  ;  and  the  said  com- 
missioners so  assembled  at  every  such  meeting  shall  have  power 
to  adjourn  such  meeting  from  time  to  time  and  to  such  place 
as  they  shall  see  fit. 

§  9.  Five  commissioners  may  assemble  for  general  purposes 
at  any  time,  notice  of  such  meeting  having  been  given  by  the 
clerk.  At  all  meetings  a  chairman  to  be  chosen,  who  shall  have 
a  casting  vote. 

§  10.  Justices  in  quarter  sessions  (except  in  the  metropolitan 
district)  may  grant  licences. 

§  11.  The  said  justices  shall  at  the  Michaelmas  sessions  in 
every  year  appoint  three  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and  also 
one  or  more  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  to  act  as  visitors 
of  each  house  licensed  for  the  reception  of  two  or  more  insane 
persons  within  the  county ;  and  who  are  empowered  to  visit 
every  such  house  in  manner  directed  by  the  act. 

§  12.  Commissioners  or  visitors  not  to  keep  any  licensed 
house,  &c. ;  nor  medical  commissioners  or  visitors  to  attend 
patients  in  any  licensed  house,  except  as  therein  mentioned. 

§  15.  Notice  of  application  for  and  plan  of  licensed  house 
to  be  given  to  the  clerk  of  the  commissioners  or  clerk  of  the 
peace  fourteen  days  previous  to  their  meeting. 

§  16*.  Detached  buildings  to  be  considered  part  of  the  house. 

§  17.  Upon  alteration  of  house,  notice  and  amended  plan  to 
be  given  to  commissioners,  &c 

1^18.  Licences  to  be  made  out  by  the  clerk  of  the  commis- 
sioners or  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  to  be  renewed  yearly. 

§  19.  Licences  to  be  stamped,  and  to  be  under  seal. 

§  22.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  keep  a  house 
for  the  reception  of  two  or  more  insane  persons,  unless  licensed 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  act ;  and  every  person  keeping  a 
house  for  the  reception  of  two  or  more  insane  persons,  not  duly 
licensed,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor :  provided  that 
no  one  licence  shall  authorize  any  person  to  keep  more  than 
one  house  ;  but  all  licences  theretofore  granted  shall  remain  in 
full  force  until  the  period  for  which  they  were  granted  shall 
have  expired,  unless  revoked  as  after  directed ;  and  all  plans 
theretofore  delivered  shall  be  deemed  sufiicient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  if  the  commissioners  or  justices  shall  so  think  fit. 

§  25.  Wlien  commissioners  or  justices  shall  refuse  to  renew 
any  licence,  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department. 

§  26.  If  at  any  meeting  a  majority  of  the  metropolitan  com- 
missioners present,  or  any  three  visitors,  shall  think  fit  to 


recommend  to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  any  licence  granted 
should  be  revoked,  the  lord  chancellor,  after  making  such  in- 
quiries as  he  shall  think  necessary,  may  revoke  the  same  fay  an 
instrument  under  his  hand  and  seal,  such  revocation  to  take 
efiect  at  a  period  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months  from 
notice  thereof  given  in  the  London  Gazette. 

§  27*  No  person  (not  being  a  parish  pauper^  shall  be  received 
into  any  house  licensed  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons  in 
England,  without  an  order  under  the  hand  of  the  person  fay 
whose  direction  such  insane  person  is  sent,  according  to  the 
form  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  act,  nor  without  a  medical 
certificate  of  two  physicians,  sureeons,  or  apothecaries,  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  act ;  and  if  any  person  shall  knowingly 
receive  any  insane  person  to  be  confined  in  any  house  licensed 
under  the  act,  without  such  order  and  medicid  certificate,  and 
without  making,  within  three  clear  days  after  the  reception  of 
such  patient,  a  minute  or  entry  in  writing  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  form  in  the  schedule  annexed 
to  the  act,  of  the  true  name  of  the  patient,  and  also  the 
christian  and  surname,  occupation,  and  place  of  abode  of  th« 
person  by  whom  such  patient  shall  be  brought,  every  person  so 
offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  29.  No  parish  pauper  shall  be  received  into  any  house 
licensed  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons  without  an  order 
according  to  the  form  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  act, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  justice  of  the  peace,  or  an 
order  according  to  the  form  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  act, 
si^ed  by  the  officiating  clergyman  and  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  to  which  such  pauper  shall  belong, 
and  also  a  medical  certificate  according  to  the  form  in  the 
schedule  annexed  to  the  act,  signed  by  one  physician,  surgeon, 
or  apothecary,  that  such  parish  pauper  is  insane,  and  a  proper 
person  to  be  confined ;  and  if  any  person  shall  knowin^y  receive 
any  parish  pauper  into  any  licensed  house,  without  such  order 
and  medical  certificate,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  30.  Notice  to  be  given  to  clerk  of  the  commissioners,  &c. 
within  two  days  after  the  admission  of  every  patient. 

§  31.  The  like  notice  to  be  given  on  the  removal  or  death  of 
a  patient. 

§  32.  Statement  of  the  causes  of  death  of  pauper  patients 
to  be  transmitted  to  derk  of  commissioners  or  derk  of  visitors. 

§  33*  Licensed  houses  containing  100  patients  to  have  a 
resident  medical  man ;  rx>ntaining  less  than  100  to  be  visited  by 
medical  men. 

§  34.  Commissioners,  &c.  may  alter  the  periodical  visits  of 
medical  attendants. 

§  35.  Houses  to  be  inspected  by  commissioners  four  times  a 
year. 

§  36, 'And  by  visitors  three  times  a  year  at  least. 

§  38.  Plan  o(  house  to  be  hung  up,  and  copy  of  act  kept ; 
and  at  each  visitation  commissioners  to  make  minutes. 

§  39-  Minutes  to  be  transcribed  into  a  book. 

§  40.  Concealing  persons  from  inspection  to  be  deemed  a 
misdemeanor. 

§  41.  Commissioners  may  set  at  liberty  persons  impn>- 
perly  confined ;  but  such  power  of  liberation  shall  not  extend 
to  any  person  found  idiot,  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mind  under 
a  commission  issued  by  the  lord  chancellor,  noir  to  any  insane 
person  confined  under  any  order  of  the  home  secretary  of  state. 

§  42.  Commissioners,  upon  information  of  malpractices  in 
any  licensed  house,  may  visit  the  same  at  night. 

§  43.  In  case  of  inquiry  whether  any  particular  patiaat  is 
in  confinement,  the  commissioners,  &c.  may  give  an  order  to 
the  derk,  who  shall  furnish  the  information. 

§  44.  Annual  report  of  houses  to  be  made  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

§  45.  Transcript  of  minutes  of  visitors  to  all  houses  to  be  sent 
to  the  derk  of  the  commissioners  by  the  derk  of  the  peace,  &c. 

§  46.  No  person  (except  a  guardian  or  relative  who  does  not 
derive  any  profit  from  the  charge,  or  a  committee  appointed 
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bjr  the  lord  chancellor  or  other  the  person  or  persons  intrusted 
Its  aforesaid,)  shall,  under  pain  of  being  deemed  guiltj  of  mis- 
demeanor, receive  to  board  or  lodge  in  any  house  not  licensed 
under  the  act,  or  take  the  charge  of  any  insane  person,  without 
having  the  like  order  and  meoical  certi6cate8  as  are  required 
on  the  admission  of  an  insane  person  (not  being  a  parish  pauper 
patient)  into  a  licensed  house. 

§  47*  Every  person  (except  as  aforesaid)  who  shall  receive  to 
board  in  any  house  not  licensed^  or  take  charge  of,  any  insane 
person,  shall,  within  twelve  calendar  months  next  after,  trans- 
mit to  the  clerk  of  the  metropolitan  commissioners  a  copy  of 
such  order  and  medical  certificates,  sealed,  and  indorsed  ''  pri- 
vate return,"  and  not  to  be  inspected  by  any  person  except  by 
the  said  derk  or  other  person  authorised  by  the  lord  chancellor 
or  the  home  secretary  of  state ;  and  such  person  shall  also  (if 
such  insane  male  or  female  person  shall  not  have  been  removed) 
on  the  1st  of  January  in  every  succeeding  year,  or  within 
seven  clear  days  after,  transmit  to  such  clerk  a  certificate  signed 
by  two  physicians  or  apothecaries,  describing  the  then  state  of 
mind  of  such  insane  person,  and  to  be  indorsed  ''private 
return;"  and  all  such  orders,  &c.  shall  be  preserved  by  the  said 
clerk,  and  be  open  only  to  the  inspection  oiP  the  home  secretary 
of  state,  and  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  of  such  other  person 
nn  shall  be  authorised  to  inspect  the  same  by  an  order  under 
their  hands  and  seals ;  and  every  person  (except  as  aforesaid) 
who  shall  receive  to  board,  in  any  house  not  licensed,  or  take 
the  charge  of  any  insane  person  in  any  such  house,  and  who 
shall  omit  to  transmit  such  copies  of  orders  and  certificates,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

$48.  Lord  chancellor  and  secretary  of  state  may  order  visita- 
tion of  patients  in  care  of  relatives,  &c. ;  but  the  said  secretary 
of  state  shaU  have  no  authority  to  order  a  visitation  of  any 
patient  under  the  care  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  lord 
chancellor. 

§  49.  Lord  chancellor  or  secretary  of  state  may  order  oom- 
miiisioners,  &c  to  visit  lunatic  asylums  and  public  hospitals. 

§  52.  Metropolitan  commissioners  and  visitors  may  summon 
witnesses,  who  shall  be  subject  to  penalty  for  neglect. 

§  58.  Gives  a  power  of  summary  conviction  to  two  justices 
ibr  ofiences  aeainst  the  act. 

§  55.  In  3l  proceedings  which  shall  be  had  under  his 
Majesty's  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  in  all  indictments,  infor- 
mations, and  actions,  and  other  proceedings  preferred  against 
any  person  for  confining  or  ill-treating  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  insane,  or  alleged  to  be  insane,  the  parties  complained 
of  shall  be  obliged  to  justify  their  proceedings  according  to  the 
common  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  had  not  been 
made. 

§  57-  Gives  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  by  parties 
aggrieved. 

\  58.  If  an  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought  against  any 
p^nMm  for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  the  same 
shall  be  commenced  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  fact 
comndtted,  and  laid  in  the  county,  city,  or  place  where  the 
cause  of  action  shall  have  arisen  ;  and  the  defendant  in  every 
such  action  or  suit  shall  and  may  at  his  election  plead  specially 
or  the  general  issue  not  guilty,  and  this  act  and  the  special 
matter  m  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon ;  and  the 
jury  shall  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant ;  or  if  the  plaintiff* 
shall  be  nonsuited,  or  discontinue  his  action  or  suit  ajfter  the 
defendant  shall  have  appeared,  or  if,  upon  demurrer,  judgment 
shall  be  given  against  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall  recover 
treUe  costs. 

\  59*  Actions  not  to  be  brought  except  by  order  of  commis- 
sioners or  justices. 

§  60.  Clerk  of  the  commissioners,  &c  to  enforce  act  and 
recover  penalties. 

§  61 .  Prosecution  to  be  by  indictment  at  assises. 

§  62.  Act  not  to  extend  to  Bethlehem  hospital,  or  to  county 
lunatic  asylums  erected  under  the  48  G.  3.  c.  9^.  or  to  be  there- 
afWr  erected  under  9  G.  4.  c.  40. 


$  68.  Nothing  herein  to  extend  to  public  hospitals  or  insti- 
tutions, except  as  to  visitations,  and  to  the  transmission  of  names 
of  patients. 

§  64.  The  act  shall  commence  and  shall  continue  in  force  for 
three  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament. 

By  the  S  and  4  W,  4.  c.  64.  §  2.  clerk  of  metropolitan  com- 
missioners and  clerk  of  the  peace  to  preserve  a  copy  of  all 
orders,  certificates,  and  notices. 

§  8.  Notice  of  deaths  or  removals  of  patients  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  clerk  of  metropolitan  dbmmissioners. 

§  4.  All  copies  of  orders,  certificates,  &c.  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  metropolitan  commissioners, 
shall  be  registered. 

§  5.  Notices  of  deaths  or  removals,  &c  since  August  1832, 
if  not  already  transmitted,  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  to 
clerk  of  metropolitan  commissioners. 

§  6.  Commissioners,  being  practising  barristers,  to  be  paid 
for  the  time  employed  in  the  duties  of  their  ofiBce. 

§  7-  Proprietors,  &c.  neglecting  to  comply  with  this  act,  to 
be  deemed  guilty  a£  a  misdemeanor.  Proseentions  to  be  carried 
on,  and  penalties  recovered,  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the 
2  and  3  W.  ^  c.  107. 

By  the  S  and  4  W.  4.  c.  36.  §  2.  the  lord  chancellor  may  ap- 
point visitors  to  superintend,  and  report  to  him  upon  the  care 
and  treatment  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind 
found  such  by  inquisition. 

§  8.  Persons  so  found  idiots,  &c.  to  be  visited  at  least  once  in 
each  year. 

§  4.  Visitors  to  report  to  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  on  care  and 
treatment  of  such  idiots,  &c 

§  5.  In  case  of  death,  &c.  of  visitors,  the  lord  chancellor  may 
appoint  others. 

§  6.  Persons  interested  in  houses  licensed  for  the  reception 
of  insane  persons  not  to  act  as  visitors. 

§  7*  A  secretary  to  such  visitors  may  be  appointed. 

§  8.  A  fund  for  payment  of  salaries  and  expences  to  be  raised 
by  a  per-centage  on  the  income  of  the  idiots,  &c 

§  9  Committees,  &c  to  pay  such  per-centage  into  the  Bank 
upon  receiving  notice. 

§  10.  For  better  estimating  the  amounts  of  the  said  clear 
annual  incomes,  and  collecting  the  per-centage  thereon, 
masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  certify  the  amount  of  in- 
come of  idiots,  &c. 

IDIOTA  INQUIRENDO.  See  the  preceding  tit.  Idiots 
and  Lunatics. 

IDLENESS.     See  tits.  Poor,  Vagrants. 

IDONEUM  SE  FACERE;  IDONEARE  SE.  To  purge 
himself  by  oath  of  a  crime  of  which  he  is  acccused.  Leg. 
H.  \.  c.  15.  where  the  word  idoneus  is  taken  for  innocens. 
But  he  is  said  in  our  law  to  be  idoftetts  homo,  who  hath  these 
three  things — honesty,  knowledge,  and  ability. 

IDUMANUS  FLUVIUS,  Black  Water  in  Essex. 

IFUNGIA.  The  finest  white  bread,  formerly  caUed  cocket 
bread.    Blount. 

IGNIS  JUDICIUM.  Purgation  by  fire,  or  the  old  judicial 
fiery  trial.     Blount.  See  OrdeaU 

IGNORAMUS.  We  are  ignorant.]  The  word  formerly 
written  on  a  bill  of  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  impanelled 
on  the  inquisition  of  criminal  causes,  when  they  rejected  the 
evidence  as  too  weak  or  defective  to  make  good  the  present- 
ment against  a  person  so  as  to  put  him  on  the  trial ;  the  words 
now  used  are,  not  a  true  hill,  or  not  found,  and  all  proceedings 
are  thereby  stopped,  and  he  is  delivered  without  further 
answer.     8  Inst.  30.     See  tit.  Indictment. 

IGNORANCE,  ignorantia.^  Want  of  knowledge  of  the 
law,  shall  not  excuse  any  manTrom  the  penalty  of  it.  Every 
person  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  take  notice  what  the  law  of  the 
realm  is ;  and  ignorance  of  it,  thouffh  it  be  invincible,  where  a 
man  affirms  that  he  hath  done  all  that  in  him  lies  to  know  the 
law,  will  not  excuse  him.  PUmd,  848. 
4a2 
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Though  ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  not,  ignorance  of  the 
foct  doth :  as  if  a  person  huy  a  horse  or  other  thing  in  open 
market,  of  one  that  hath  no  property  therein,  and  not  knowing 
hut  he  had  right ;  in  that  case  he  hath  eood  title,  and  the 
ignorance  shall  excuse  him.  Doct.  ^  Stua.  SO9.  But  if  the 
party  hough t  the  horse  out  of  the  market,  or  knew  the  seller 
had  no  right,  the  buying  in  open  market  would  not  have  excused. 
Ihid.  5  Rep.  83.  Aho  where  a  man  is  to  enter  into  land  or 
seize  goods.  Sec,  he  must  see  that  what  he  does  be  rightly 
done,  or  his  ignorance  shall  be  no  excuse.     Wood's  Inst,  608. 

Ignorance  of  fact  is  a  defect  of  will,  when  a  man  intending 
to  do  a  lawful  act,  does  that  which  is  unlawful.  For  here  the 
deed  and  the  will  acting  separately,  there  is  not  that  conjunc- 
tion between  them  which  is  necessary  to  form  a  criminal  act ; 
as  if  a  man  intending  to  kill  a  thief  or  housebreaker  in  his  own 
house,  by  mistake  kills  one  of  his  own  family.  This  is  no 
criminal  action.  Cro,  Car.  538.  But  if  a  man  thinks  he  has 
a  right  to  kill  a  person  excommunicated  or  outlawed  wherever 
he  meets  him,  and  does  so,  this  is  murder.  For  a  mistake  in 
point  of  law,  which  every  person  of  discretion  not  only  may, 
but  is  bound  and  presumed  to  know,  is  in  criminal  cases  no  sort 
of  defence.  Ignorantia  juris,  quod  quisque  tenetur  scire  nemi- 
nem  excusat  is  as  well  the  maxim  of  our  law,  as  it  was  of  the 
Roman.     4  Comm,  27* 

In  civH  proceedings  the  same  distinction  exists  between 
ignorance  di  law  and  ignorance  of  fact. 

Where  a  party  pays  money  under  a  mistake  of  the  law  he 
cannot  recover  it  back.  2  East,  469 :  SM.  ^  S.  SIS:  5  Taunt, 
1 43.  But  if  he  pay  it  under  a  mistake  of  facts,  and  has  been 
^ilty  of  no  laches  in  not  knowing  them,  he  may.  6  B.  Sf  C, 
67  !•     See  further  tit  Assumpsit. 

And  although  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  relieve  where  a 
deed  has  been  signed,  or  money  paid,  from  ignorance  of  a  fact, 
or  under  an  erroneous  impression  concerning  it ;  I  P.  W,  354  : 
3  P.  W.  125 :  2  Bro.  C.  C.  150:  9  Ves.  275:  12  Fes.  \S6; 
the  maxim  ignorantia  Juris  non  excusat  is  as  fully  established 
in  equity  in  civil  cases,  as  it  is  at  law ;  there  being  numerous 
cases  in  which  it  has  reused  to  interfere  where  an  instrument 
has  been  executed,  or  money  paid,  under  an  erroneous  notion  of 
the  law.     1  Vem.  243:  8  P.  W.  127.  n:  1  Bra.  C.  C.  92: 

10  Ves.  406:  2  Mad.  l63. 

IKENILD-STREET.  One  of  the  four  famous  ways  that 
the  Romans  made  in  England,  called  Stratum  Icenorum,  because 
it  took  its  beginning  among  the  Iceni,  which  were  the  people 
that  inhabit^  Narfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  Cam^ 
Brit.     See  tit.  Watling- street. 

ILET.     Corruptly  eight ;  a  little  island.     Blount. 

ILLEGITIMACY.     See  tit.  Bastard. 

ILLE  VIABLE.  A  debt  or  duty  that  cannot  or  ou^ht  not 
to  be  levied ;  as  nikii  set  upon  a  debt  is  a  mark  for  Uleviahle. 

ILLITERATE.  If  an  illiterate  man  be  to  seal  a  deed,  he 
is  not  bound  to  doit,  if  none  be  present  to  read  it,  if  required; 
as  reading  a  deed  false,  will  make  it  void.  2  Rep.  3:11  Rep. 
28.  A  man  may  plead  non  est  factum  to  a  deed  read  false;  as 
where  a  release  of  an  annuity  was  read  to  an  illiterate  person, 
as  a  release  of  the  arrears  only,  &c.  agreed  to  be  released. 
Moor,  1 48.  If  there  is  a  time  limited  for  a  person  to  seal  a 
writing,  in  such  case,  illiteracy  shall  be  no  excuse^  because  he 
miffht  provide  a  skilful  man  to  instruct  him  ;  but  when  he  is 
obliged  to  seal  it  upon  request,  &c,  there  he  dball  have  con- 
venient time  to  be  instructed.    2  Nets.  Ah.  946. 

If  a  man  for  great  age  cannot  see  to  read,  and  seab  an  ebli.* 

gation  upon  false  reading,  he  shall  avoid  it,  though  he  was 

ettered;^  for  now   he  has  all  hi&  intelligence  hjr  hearing. 

1 1  Rep.  28.     See  tit.  Deed. 

ILLUMINARE.  To  iUundnaie,  to  draw  in  fM  and 
colours  the  initial  letters  and  the  occasional  pictures  m  manu- 
script books.  See  Brompton,  sub  anno  107^  Those  persons 
who  particularly  practised  this  art  were  called  iUundnatores, 
whence  our  Imners^ 

IMAGES.    By  the  3  and  4  Ed.  6.  c.  la  §  ^.  images  in 


churches,  alabaster  or  earth,  graven,  carved,  or  painted,  are  to 
be  destroyed.  But  by  §  6.  this  does  not  extend  to  any  image 
or  picture  set  or  graven  upon  any  tomb,  in  any  church,  chapel, 
or  church-yard,  only  for  a  monument  of  any  king,  prince,  noble* 
man,  or  other  dead  person,  not  commonly  reputed  and  taken 
for  a  saint. 

IMAGINING  (or  compassing,  &c.)  the  king's  death,  is  high 
treason:  25  Ed.  3.  stal.  5.  c.  2.     See  tit  Treason. 

IMBARGO,  Span.  Navium  detentio."}  A  stop,  stay,  or  arrest 
upon  ships,  or  merchandize,  by  public  authority.  See  1 8  Car.  2. 
c.  5.  This  arrest  of  shipping  is  commonly  of  the  ships  of 
foreigners  in  time  of  war  and  difference  with  states  to  whom 
they  are  belonging:  but  by  an  ancient  statute  foreign  mer- 
chants in  this  kingdom  are  to  have  forty  days'  notice  to  sell 
their  effects  and  depart,  on  any  difference  wkh  a  foreign  natum. 
27Ed.S.  c.  17.  See  tit.  Merchant.  This  term  has  also 
a  more  extensive  signification,  for  ships  are  frequently  detained 
to  serve  a  prince  in  an  expedition ;  and  for  this  end  have  their 
lading  taken  out  without  any  regard  to  the  colours  they  bear, 
or  the  government  to  whose  subjects  th^  belong.  The  legality 
of  such  a  measure  has  been  doubted  by  some,  but  it  is  certainly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  for  a  prince  in  distress  to 
make  use  of  whatever  vessels  he  finds  in  his  ports  that  may  con- 
tribute  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Parke  on  Insurance,  c.  4. 
p.  78.  The  king  may  grant  imbargoes  on  ships,  or  employ  the 
ships  of  his  subjects,  in  time  of  danger,  for  the  service  and 
defence  of  the  nation ;  but  a  warrant  to  stay  a  single  ship,  on  a 
private  account,  is  no  legal  imbargo.  Moore,  892  :  Carih.  297. 
Prohibiting  commerce  in  time  of  war,  or  of  plague,  pestilence^ 
Sec.  is  a  kind  of  imbargo  on  shipping. 

Imbargoes  laid  on  shipping  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  by 
royal  proclamation,  in  lime  of  war,  are  strictly  legal,  and  are 
equally  binding  as  an  act  of  parlianient ;  because  such  procla- 
mation is  founded  on  a  prior  law,  namefy,  that  the  kiiur  may 
prohibit  any  of  his  subjects  from  leaving  the  realm.  But  in 
times  of  peace  the  power  of  the  king  to  lay  such  restraints  is 
doubtful ;  and  therefore  where  a  proclamation  issued  in  the 
year  1766,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  com  against  the  woids 
of  a  statute  (2)2  C.  2.  c.  1 3.)  then  in  force,  although  the  measuie 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  deiuth^  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  procure  an  act  of  the  legislature  (7  G.  3.  c.  7), 
to  ind^nnify  all  who  advised  or  acted  under  diat  proclamation. 
See  Parke  on  Insurance,  79"  1  Comm.  270:  4  Mod.  I77.  179. 
And  see  a  similar  statute  30  G.  3.  e.  1. 

An  imbargo,  being  only  a  temporary  restndnt,  does  not,  Hke 
a  war  of  which  no  person  can  foresee  the  termination,  put  an  end 
to  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  sea.    S  T  R.  25g, 

But  in  the  case  of  an  imbargo  imposed  by  the  govemmenit 
of  the  country,  of  which  the  merchant  is  a  sul^ec^  in  ^e  nature 
of  reprisals  and  partial  hostility  against  the  country  to  which 
the  ship  belongs,  the  merchant  may  put  an  end  to  the  contract 
if  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  likely  to  be  defeated  by  dday. 
3  Bos.  4-  P.  291.     See  further  tit.  Insurance,  II.  ;J. 

I  MB  ASING  of  mon^.  Mixing  the  species  with  sn  alley 
below  the  standard  of  sterling;  which  the  king  by  hiapieio- 
^tive  may  do,  and  yet  keep  it  up  to  the  same  value  as  before: 
mhancing  of  it,  is  when  it  is  raised  to  a  higher  rate,  by  pcoda- 
mation.     1  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C.  102.     See  tit.  Coin. 

IMBEZZLE.  To  steal,  pilfer^  or  purloin ;  or  where  a  person 
entrusted  with  goods,  wastes  and  diminishes  them.  The  word 
imbezzle  is  mentioned  in  several  statutes,  particularly  xeiaCing 
to  workers  of  wool,  &c.  Stat.  7  Jac.  1.  c.  7 :  I  Anne,  si.2.c  18. 
See  tits.  Embezzlement,  PubUc  Stores^ 

IMBRACERY.     See  Embracety. 

IMBROCUS.  A  brook,  a  gut,  a  water-^wssage.  ^oitjicr 
tf  Ports  and  Forts,  p.  43. 

IMMORALITY.     See  Lewdness. 

IM PALARE.    To  put  in  a  pound.    LI.  Hem.  1.  c.  9. 

IMPANEL,  impanellare  vd  tmpanulare  Juratis.1  l^goifies 
the  \yriting  and  entering  into  a  pardunent  sdiedule,  by  the 
sheri^  the  names  of  a  jury. 


IMPARLANCE. 
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IMPARLANCE^  inieriocutio,  vel  UcefUia  inlerlognendi,  from 
the  Fr.  parler,  to  speak.]]  In  the  common  law,  is  taken  for  a 
petition,  in  court,  of  a  day  to  consider  or  advise  what  answer 
the  defendant  shall  make  to  the  action  of  the  phuntiff,  or  to  an 
information  or  indictment  in  a  criminal  case ;  heing  a  continu- 
ance of  the  cause  or  prosecution  till  another  day>  or  a  longer 
time  given  by  the  court. 

Imparlance  is  said  to  he  when  the  court  gives  the  jparty  leave 
to  answer  at  another  time,  without  the  assent  of  the  other 
party.  Com,  Dig.  tit.  Pleader,  D.  1.  But  the  more  common 
signification  of  imparlance  is,  time  to  plead.  2  Show*  310: 
2  Mod.  62.  And  it  is  either  general,  without  saving  to  the 
defendant  any  exception,  which  is  always  to  another  term ; 
6*  Mod.  28 ;  or  special,  which  is  sometimes  to  another  day  in 
the  same  term.  Mod.  8.  The  general  imparlance  is  of  course 
where  the  defendant  is  not  bound  to  plead  the  same  term ;  but 
a  special  imparlance  is  not  allowed  without  leave  of  the  court. 
R.  E.  5  Anne.  A  special  imparlance  is  with  a  saving  of  all 
exceptions  to  the  writ,  bill,  or  count,  which  may  be  granted  by 
the  prothonotary ;  or  they  may  be  still  more  special  with  a 
•avinff  of  aU  excepdons  whatsoever,  which  are  granted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  are  called  general  special  tm- 
paHances.     12  Mod.  529. 

A  general  imparlance  is  set  down  and  entered  in  general 
terms,  without  any  special  clause,  thus :  And  now  ai  this  day, 
to  wil,  on  Thursday  next  after  the  Octave  of  St.  Hilary,  in  the 
same  term,  until  which  day  the  aforesaid  C.  D.  the  defendant, 
had  licence  to  imparle  to  the  bill  aforesaid,  and  then  to  answer,  &c. 

Special  imparlance  is  where  the  party  desires  a  further  day 
to  answer,  addine  also  these  words :  Saving  aU  advantages,  as 
well  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  to  the  writ  and  declara^ 
tion,  &C.  Kitch.  200.  Tl^s  imparlance  is  had  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  plaintiff;  and  special  imparlance  is  of  use  where  the 
defendant  is  to  pl^  some  matters  which  cannot  be  pleaded 
after  a  general  imparlance.     5  Rep.  75. 

Imparlance  is  generally  to  the  next  term ;  and  if  the  plain- 
tiff amend  his  declaration  after  delivered  or  filed,  the  defendant 
may  imparl  to  the  next  term,  if  the  plaintiff  do  not  pay  costs ; 
but  if  he  pays  costs,  which  are  accepted,  the  defendant  cannot 
impari.  Also  if  the  plaintiff  declares  against  the  defendant, 
but  doth  not  proceed  in  three  terms  after,  the  defendant 
may  imparl  to  the  next  term.     2  IM.  Ab.  So. 

By  Stat.  60  G.  3.  c  4.  it  is  enacted  that  where  any  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  K.  B.  (at  Westminster  or 
Dublin)  for  a  misdemeanor  either  by  information  or  indictment 
there  found,  or  removed  thither,  and  shall  appear  in  court  in 
person  to  answer  thereto,  such  defendant,  on  being  charged 
therewith,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  imparl  to  the  next  term, 
but  shall  plead  or  demur  within  four  days,  or  judgment  shall  be 
entered  for.  want  of  a  plea :  and  in  case  of  the  defendant's  ap- 
pearing by  attorney,  a  rule  to  plead,  &c.  shall  be  made.  As  to 
proceedings  on  indictments  for  misdemeanors  at  sessions,  see  tit. 
Indictment. 

As  to  Causes  of  Imparlance. — The  not  delivering  a  declaration 
in  time  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  imparlance  of  course :  and 
where  the  defendant's  case  requires  a  special  plea,  and  the 
matter  which  is  to  be  pleaded  is  difficult,  the  court  will,  upon 
motion,  grant  the  defendant  an  imparlance,  and  longer  time 
to  put  in  his  plea,  than  otherwise  by  the  rules  of  the  court  he 
ought  to  have :  if  the  plaintiff  keeps  any  deed  or  other  thing 
from  the  defendant,  whereby  he  is  to  make  his  defence,  imparl- 
ance may  be  granted  till  the  plaintiff  delivers  it  to  him,  or 
brings  it  into  court,  and  a  convenient  time  after  to  plead. 
HiL  22  Car.  1.  B.  R. 

There  are  many  cases  wherein  imparlances  are  not  allowed ; 
no  imparlance  is  granted  in  an  homine  replegiando,  or  in  an 
assise,  unless  on  good  cause  shown :  nor  shall  there  be  an  im- 
parlance in  an  action  of  special  chusum  /regit ;  though  it  is 
allowed  in  general  actions  of  trespass.  Hil.  9  fV.  9:  3  Salk. 
186.  Where  an  attorney,  or  other  privile^  person  of  the 
eourt,  sues  another^  the  defendant  cannot  imparl^  but  must 


plead  presently :  if  the  plaintiff  issues  out  a  special  original, 
wherein  the  causae  of  action  is  expressed,  and  the  defendant  is 
taken  on  a  special  capias,  he  shall  not  have  an  imparlance,  but 
shall  plead  as  soon  as  the  rules  are  out.  2  Lil.  35,  36.  See  tit. 
Practice. 

Of  Pleadings  afterwards. — ^A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  may 
not  be  pleaded  after  general  imparlance.  Raym.  34.  Dila- 
tory pleas  also  cannot  be  pleaded  after  a  general  imparlance, 
which  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  propriety  of  the  action. 
3  Comm.  301 :  Tidd^s  Pract.  AfVer  imparlance  the  defendant 
cannot  plead  in  abatement;  if  he  doth,  and  the  plaintiff 
tenders  an  issue,  whereupon  the  defendant  demurs,  and  the 
plaintiff  joins  in  demurrer,  such  plea  is  not  peremptory,  because 
the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  have  joined  in  demurrer,  but  to  have 
moved  the  court,  that  the  defendant  might  be  compelled  to 
plead  in  chief.  Allen,  65.  Though  a  defendant  may  not 
plead  in  abatement  after  a  general  imparlance,  yet,  if  it  appear 
by  the  record  that  the  plaintiff  hath  brought  his  action  before 
he  had  any  cause,  the  court  ex  officio  will  abate  the  writ. 
2  Lev.  197.     See  this  Diet.  tits.  Abatement,  Practice. 

The  defendant  cannot  have  oyer  of  a  deed  in  a  common 
case  afler  imparlance :  and  a  tender  after  imparlance  is  nought. 
2  Lev.  I9O:  Luiw.  238.  If  it  appears  upon  the  record  that  an 
imparlance  was  due,  and  denied,  it  is  error ;  but  then  such 
error  must  appear  on  the  record.  3  Salk.  Ib'S.  It  has  been 
held,  that  if  the  defendant  doth  not  appear  on  a  dies  datux, 
the  plaintiff  shall  not  have  judgment  by  default,  as  he  may  on 
imparlance,  because  the  dies  datus  is  not  so  strong  against  him 
as  an  imparlance ;  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  must  take  process 
against  the  defendant  for  not  appearing  at  the  time.  Moor,  79  : 
2  Nets.  497. 

After  a  p^eneral  special  imparlance  the  defendant  may  not 
only  plead  in  abatement  of  the  writ,  bill,  or  count,  but  also 
privilege.  1  Lev.  54:  12  Mod.  529:  5  Mod.  335.  But  it 
seems  that  such  plea  must  be  intitled  of  the  term  the  declara- 
tion is  filed.     Impey,  K.  B. 

Formerly,  when  the  process  in  the  King's  Bench  was  return- 
able the  last  general  return  of  the  term,  or,  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  when  it  was  returnable  on  that  return,  and  the  declara- 
tion was  not  filed  or  delivered  on  the  return  day,  or  on  the  day 
following,  or  where  the  process  in  either  court  was  retumab^ 
before,  but  the  declaration  was  not  delivered  or  filed,  and  notice 
thereof  given  four  days  exclusive  before  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  defendant,  if  completely  in  court,  was  entitled  to  an  imparl- 
ance, and  must  have  pleaded  within  the  first  four  days  of  the 
next  term,  provided  the  declaration  were  delivered  or  filed, 
and  notice  thereof  given,  before  the  essoign  day  of  that  term, 
otherwise  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  imparl  to  the  subse- 
quent term.  By  a  late  rule,  however,  of  all  the  courts 
(1  fV.  4h  r.  3.),  upon  every  declaration  delivered  or  filed  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  any  term,  the  defendant,  in  or  out 
of  any  prison,  was  compellable  to  plead  as  of  such  term,  with- 
out being  entitled  to  any  imparlance.  Upon  this  rule  it  was 
holden  that  if  the  writ  and  appearance  were  of  one  term,  and 
the  declaration  of  another,  the  defendant  was  still  entitled  to  an 
imparlance.  2  Cr.  Sf  J.  140:  1  Price,  N.  R.  175:  1  Dowl. 
304.  S.  C. 

But  now,  as  the  time  for  pleading  is  no  longer  regulated  by 
terms,  but  the  proceedings  may  be  had  on  writs,  except  on 
certain  times  in  term  or  vacation,  the  practice  of  imparling  is, 
it  seems,  abolished  by  the  2  fF.  4.  c*  39*  so  far  as  it  is  dependant 
on  the  terms ;  but  some  of  its  consequences,  as  affecting  par- 
ticular proceedings,  such  as  the  pleas  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  in 
abatement,  ordauning  conusance,  Ike,  may  still  remain.  Tidd's 

'•  Supplem.  127. 

And  imparlances  may,  it  is  conceived,  still  exist  in  actions 

;  not  commenced  under  the  process  given  by  that  act,  as  in  pro- 

.  ceedings  by  scire  facias,  replevin,  and  actions  removed  from 
inferior  courts. 

IMPARSONEE.     A  parson,  imparsonee,  persona  imper^ 

'  sonata,  is  he  that  is  inducted,  and  in  possession  of  a  benefice. 


^A 
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Dyer,fol.  40.  num,  72*  says  a  dean  and  chapter  are  parsons 
imparsoneei  of  a  benefice  appropriate  unto  them.     Cowel. 

IMPEACHMENT,  from  Lat.  imjyetere.']  The  accusation 
and  prosecution  of  a  person  for  treason,  or  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  may 
not  only  impeach  any  one  of  their  own  body,  but  ah»o  any 
lord  of  parliament,  &c.  And  thereupon  articles  are  exhibited 
on  behalf  of  the  Commons,  and  managers  appointed  to  make 
good  their  charge  and  accusation;  which  being  done  in  the 
proper  judicature,  sentence  is  passed,  &c.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  evidence  is  required  in  an  impeachment 
in  parliament  as  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  but  not  in 
bills  of  attainder.  See  index  to  Stale  Trials,  vol.  6.  tit. 
Evidence. 

An  impeachment  before  the  Lords  by  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament,  is  a  prosecution  of  known  and  estab- 
lished law,  and  hath  been  frequently  put  in  practice ;  being  a 
presentment  to  the  most  high  and  supreme  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  by  the  mort  solemn  grand  inquest  of  the  whole 
kingdom.     1  HaL  P.  C.  150. 

A  peer  may  be  impeaehed  for  any  crime.  A  commoner 
cannot,  however,  be  impeached  before  the  Lords  for  any  capital 
offence,  but  only  for  high  misdemeanors.  Rol.  Pari.  4  Ed,  8. 
w.  2.  6':  2  Brad.  Hist.  190:  Selden  Judic.  in  Pari,  c  1.  But 
see  contra,  4  Comm.  c.  19*  in  n.  and  tit.  Parliament. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  are  a  kind  of  bills  of  indict- 
ment found  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  tried 
by  the  Lords ;  who  are  in  cases  of  misdemeanors  considered  not 
only  as  their  own  peers,  but  as  the  peers  of  the  whole  nation. 
This  is  a  custom  derived  to  us  from  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  who  in  their  great  councils  sometimes  tried 
capital  accusations  relating  to  the  public :  '*  Licet  apud  conci- 
lium accusare  quoque  et  dtscrimen  capitis  inlendere."  Tac.  de 
mor.  Germ.  12. 

By  the  12  and  13  fV.S.  c.  2.  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
shall  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  par- 
liament. But  the  king  may  pardon  after  conviction  on  an  im- 
peachment. 4  Comm,  400 ;  and  see  ib.  259 — ^61 :  and  this 
Diet.  tit.  Pardon. 

The  House  of  Commons  also  seems  to  possess  the  power  of 
pardoning  the  impeached  convict  by  refusing  to  demand  judg- 
ment against  him ;  for  no  judgment  can  be  pronounced  by  the 
Lords  until  it  is  demanded  by  the  Commons ;  and  in  Lord 
Macclesjield^s  case,  the  Commons  exercised  this  power  by  re- 
fusing to  call  on  the  Lords  for  judgment.  6  Si.  Tr.  762 : 
Com.  Joum.  27th  May,  1725 ;  4  Christ,  Black.  400.  n.  2. 

On  the  impeachment  of  Warreti  Hastings  for  mal-conduct 
as  governor-general  of  India,  the  trial  of  which  lasted,  by 
adioumment,  for  seven  years,  from  1787  to  1794«  it  was 
solemnly  determined  that  an  impeachment  is  not  abated,  or  put 
an  end  to,  by  the  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  parliament. 
But  to  avoid  any  doubt,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  proro- 
gation or  dissolution  from  having  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  previous  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  See 
Raym.  120:  1  J^ev.  384:  and  tit.  Parliament,  VIIL 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE,  «j»ipc<t/to  vasti,  from  Fr. 
empeschement,  i.  e.  impedimentum.Ji  Signifies  a  restraint  from 
committing  of  waste  upon  lands  or  tenements ;  or  a  demand  of 
recompence  for  waste  done  by  a  tenant  who  hath  but  a  par- 
ticular estate  in  the  land  granted.  He  that  hath  a  lease  to 
hold  without  impeachment  of  waste,  hath  by  that  such  an 
interest  given  him  in  the  land,  &c.,  that  he  may  make  waste 
without  being  impeached  for  it ;  that  is,  without  being  ques- 
tioned, or  any  demand  of  recompence  for  the  waste  done. 
1 1  Rep.  82.  b.     See  tit.  Waste. 

IMPECHIARE,  Fr.  empecher;  Lat.  impetere.']  To  im- 
peach, to  accuse  and  prosecute,  for  felony  or  treason.  Spelman 
and  Somner  say,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  impetere,  which 
is  to  accuse,  or  in  jus  vocare ;  from  whence  impetiiio  signifies 
an  accusation,  vie. ^ fine  impetitione  vasli,  is  without  impeaching 
or  accusing  him  of  waste.     See  Impeachment. 


IMPEDL\T US.  Expedialus ;  impediaii  canes,  dogs  lawed 
and  disabled  from  doing  mischief  in  the  forests,  and  purlieus  of 
them.     Cowel.     See  Expeditate* 

IMPEDIENS.     A  defendant  or  deforciant.     CoweL 

IMPEDIMENTS  IN  LAW.  Persons  under  impediments 
are  those  within  age,  under  coverture,  non  compos  mentis,  in 
prison,  beyond  sea,  &c.,  who,  by  a  saving  in  several  laws,  have 
time  to  claim  and  prosecute  their  rights,  after  the  impediments 
removed,  in  case  of  fines  levied,  &c.  See  tit.  LimUatkm  of 
Actions. 

IMPERIALS.    A  sort  of  very  fine  cloth.     Cowd. 

IMPESCATUS,     Impeached  or  accused.     Pat.  18  Ed.  I. 

IM  PETI TIO.     See  Impeachment. 

IMPETRATION,  impetratio.^  An  obtaining  any  thing 
by  request  and  prayer :  and  in  our  statutes  it  is  a  pre-obtaining 
of  church  benefices  in  England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
belonged  to  the  gift  and  disposition  of  the  king,  and  other  lay 
patrons  of  this  realm ;  the  penalty  whereof  was  the  same  with 
that  inflicted  on  provisors.  See  stats.  25  Ed.  S.  st.6:  SS  Ed.  S. 
St.  2.  c.  1. 

IMPIERMENT.  Impairing  or  prejudicing,  '^to  tlie  iro- 
pierment  and  diminution  of  their  good  names.**    Stat*  23  H.  8. 

C.9. 

IMPLEAD,  from  Fr.  plaider.^  To  sue  or  prosecute  by 
course  of  law. 

IMPLEMENTS,  from  Lat.  impleo,  to  fill  up.]  Things 
necessary  in  any  trade  or  mystery,  without  which  the  work 
cannot  be  performed;  also  the  furniture  of  a  house,  as  all 
household  goods,  implements.  Sec.  And  implements  of  house- 
hold are  tables,  presses,  cupboards,  bedsteads,  wainscot,  and  the 
like.  |n  this  sense,  we  find  this  word  often  in  gifts  and  con- 
veyances of  moveables.     Termes  4fi  Ley. 

IMPLICATION.  A  necessary  inference  of  something  not 
directly  declared,  between  parties  in  deeds,  agreements,  &c. 
arising  from  what  is  admitted  or  expressed.  Wben  the  law 
giveth  any  thing  to  a  man,  it  giveth  implicitly  (or  ratker  tai- 
ptiedly)  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  enjoying  the  same. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  where  an  estate  is  to  be  raised  by 
implication,  it  must  be  a  necessary  and  inevitable  implication, 
and  such  as  that  the  words  can  have  no  other  construction 
whatsoever.     Talb.  S. 

Implication  is  either  necessary  or  possible ;  and  wherever  an 
estate  is  raised  by  that  means  in  a  will,  it  must  be  by  necessary 
implication ;  for  the  devisee  must  necessarily  have  the  thing 
devised,  and  no  other  person  can  have  it.     2  Nets.  Abr.  494. 

An  implication  cannot  be  intended  by  deed,  unless  there  are 
apt  words;  but  otherwise  in  a  will.     BronmL  153. 

An  implied  intent  must  not,  without  clear  expiression,  alter 
the  equitable  general  law.     1  Chan.  Cas.  297* 

An  estate  by  implication  was  never  thought  of  in  a  deed, 
nor  in  a  will,  but  in  case  of  necessity.     4  Mod.  156. 

No  implication  shall  be  allowed  against  an  express  estate 
limited  by  express  words.     1  Salk.  226. 

Also  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  where  a  particular  estate 
is  devised  by  will  expressly,  a  contrary  intent  shall  not  be 
implied  by  any  subsequent  clause.     1  SiUk.  286. 

An  express  estate  for  life  cannot  be  enlarged  by  implicatioo, 
but  by  express  words  it  may.     2  Fern.  449- 

The  want  of  words  in  some  cases  may  be  helped  by  imjAiea- 
tion ;  and  so  one  word  or  thing,  or  one  estate  given,  shall  be 
implied  by  another.  There  is  an  implication  in  wills  and 
devises  of  lands,  whereby  estates  are  gained ;  as  if  a  hu^)and 
devises  the  goods  in  his  house  to  his  wife,  and  that  after  her 
decease  his  son  shall  have  them  and  his  house,  though  the 
house  be  not  devised  to  the  wife  by  express  words,  yet  it  has 
been  held,  that  she  hath  an  estate  for  hfe  in  it  by  implication, 
because  no  other  person  could  then  have  it,  the  son  and  heir 
being  excluded,  who  was  to  have  nothing  till  after  her  dtt^eatp. 
1  Fenlr.  228. 

Estates  for  life,  and  estates  tail,  may  be  raised  1^  implica- 
tion in  wills  :  a  testator  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  son  dying, 
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leaving  liU  wife  with  child,  to  whom  the  father  devised  an 
annuity  in  venire  $a  mere,  and  if  his  middle  son  died  before  he 
had  any  issue  of  his  body,  remainder  over,  &c  And  it  was 
resolved,  that  ludi  son  had  an  estate- tail  by  implication. 
Moor,  127. 

Also  estates  devised  by  will,  without  words  of  limitation, 
are  frequently  enlarged  to  fees  by  implication,  as  where  some 
personal  charge  is  imposed  on  the  devisee ;  for  instance,  to  pay 
a  specific  sum  of  money  {Cro.  EUz.  204),  or  to  pay  debts  and 
le^es.     1  Ch.  Rep.  202 :  S  T.ILl. 

There  are  conditions  and  covenants,  implied  by  law,  in 
deeds  and  grants :  and  implication  will  sometimes  help  law 
proceedings,  and  supply  defects. 

See  further  tits.  Covenant,  Deed,  Estate,  Intendment,  Limi- 
taikm,  Use,  Will,  &c 

IMPORTATION,  importatio.1  The  bringing  goods  and 
merchandise  into  this  kingdom  from  other  nations.  See  tit. 
Navigation  Ads. 

IMPOSSIBILITY.  A  thing  which  is  impossible  in  law 
is  all  one  with  a  thing  impossible  in  nature :  and  if  any  thing 
in  a  bond  or  deed  is  impossible  to  be  done,  such  deed,  &c.  is 
void.  Yet  where  the  condition  of  a  bond  becomes  impossible 
by  the  act  of  God,  in  such  case  it  is  held  the  obligor  ought  to 
do  all  in  his  power  towards  a  performance :  as  when  a  man  is 
bound  to  enfeofi*  the  obligee  and  his  heirs,  and  the  obligee  dies, 
the  obligor  must  enfeoff  his  heir.  2  Co.  Rep.  74.  See  tits. 
Bond,  Condition,  Deed. 

IMPOST,  from  Lat.  impono.^  The  tax  received  by  the 
prince,  for  such  merchandizes  as  are  brought  into  any  haven 
within  his  dominions,  from  foreign  nations.  It  may  in  some 
sort  be  distinguished  firom  customs,  because  customs  are  ratber 
that  profit  the  prince  maketh  of  wares  shipped  out ;  yet  they 
are  frequently  confounded.  Cornel.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Customs 
on  Merchandize,  Taxes. 

IMPOS'lORS,  religious.  Those  who  falsely  pretend  an 
extraordinary  commission  from  heaven;  or  terrify  and  abuse 
the  people  with  false  denunciations  of  judgments.  They  are 
punishable  by  the  temporal  courts  with  nne,  imprisonment,  and 
infamous  corporal  punishment.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  5. 

I M POTENCY,  is  a  canonical  disability  to  avoid  marriage 
in  the  Spiritual  Court.  The  marriage  is  not  void  ab  initto, 
but  voidable  only  by  sentence  of  separation,  but  to  be  actually 
made  during  the  life  of  the  parties.     See  tit  Marriage. 

Impotenoy,  proneriy  by  reason  of.  A  qualified  property 
may  subsist  with  relation  to  animals  feras  naturoe  rattone  im" 
poteniitB,  on  account  of  their  own  inability.  As  when  hawks, 
nerons,  or  other  birds  build  in  my  trees,  or  conies  or  other 
creatures  make  their  nests  or  burrows  in  my  land,  and  have 
young  ones  there,  I  have  a  qualified  property  in  those  young 
ones  till  such  time  as  they  can  fiy  or  run  away,  and  then  my 
property  expires ;  Carta  de  Jbrestd  (9  H.  3.  c.  1 3.)  :  but  till 
then  it  is  in  some  cases  trespass,  and  in  others  felony,  for  a 
stranger  to  take  them  away.  7  Rep.  17  :  Lamb.  Eiren,  274: 
2  Comm.  394.     See  tit.  Game. 

IMPRESSING  (or  imnresiing,  L  e.  paying  earnest  to) 
SEAMEN.  The  power  ot  impressing  men  for  the  sea  service, 
by  the  king's  commission,  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute, 
and  submitted  to  with  great  reluctance,  though  it  hath  very 
clearly  and  learnedly  been  shown  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  that 
the  practice  of  impressing,  and  granting  powers  to  the  admi- 
ralty for  that  purpose,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  hath  been 
uniformly  continued,  by  a  regular  series  of  precedents,  to  the 
present  time,  whence  he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common 
law.  The  difficulty  arises  from  hence,  that  no  statute  has 
expressly  declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many 
of  them  very  strongly  imply  it.  Tbe  stat.  2  Ric.  2.  c.  4. 
speaks  of  mariners  being  arrested  and  retained  for  the  king's 
service,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and  practised  without 
dispute;  and  provides  a  remedy  against  their  ruuning  away. 
By  the  2  and  3  P.  ^  M.  c  l6.  if  any  waterman,  who  uses  the 
liivcr  Thames>  shall  hide  himself  during  the  execution  of  any 


commission  of  pressing  for  the  king's  service,  he  is  liable  to 
heavy  penalties.  By  5  EUz.  c.  5.  no  fisherman  shall  be  taken 
by  the  queen's  commission  to  serve  as  a  mariner;  but  the  com- 
mission shall  be  first  brought  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  in- 
habiting near  the  sea  coast  where  the  mariners  are  to  be  taken, 
to  the  intent  that  the  justices  may  choose  out,  and  return  such 
a  number  of  able-bodied  men  as  in  the  commission  are  con- 
tained, to  serve  her  Majesty.  And,  by  others  (7  and  8  fV.  3. 
c.  21 :  u  Anne,  c.  6:  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  19:  13  G.  2.  c.  17.  &c.) 
especial  protections  are  allowed  to  seamen  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, to  prevent  them  from  being  impressed.  All  which 
do  most  evidently  imply  a  power  of  impressing  to  reside  some- 
where ;  and,  if  any  where,  it  must,  from  the  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  king's 
commission,  reside  in  the  crown  alone.  1  Comm.  419:  Comb. 
245 :  Fost.  154. 

The  legality  of  pressing  is  so  fully  established,  that  it  will 
not  now  admit  of  a  doubt  m  any  court  of  justice.  In  the  case  of 
The  Kin^  v.  Tubbs,  Lard  Mansjield  said,  "  The  power  of 
pressing  is  founded  upon  immemorial  usage  allowed  for  ages. 
If  not,  it  can  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon ;  nor  can  it  be 
vindicated  or  justified  by  any  reason  but  the  safety  of  the 
state.  The  practice  is  deduced  from  that  trite  maxim  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  England,  that  private  mischief  had  better 
be  submitted  to,  than  public  detriment  and  inconvenience 
should  ensue.  Though  it  be  a  legal  power,  it  may,  like  uinnv 
others,  be  abused  in  the  exercise  of  it."  Cowp.  517.  In  that 
case  the  defendant  was  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  exemption ;  but  the  court 
held  that  the  exemption  was  not  made  out,  and  he  was  re- 
manded to  the  ship  from  whence  he  had  been  broueht.  1  Comm. 
420.  II. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  by  Foster  in  support  of 
the  legality  of  pressing  seamen,  many  more  are  collected  by 
Harrington  (in  his  Obs.  on  Anc.  Stats,  p.  334.  &c.  edit.  5.),  who 
shows  that  the  crown  anciently  exercised  a  similar  power  of 
impressing  men  for  the  land  service,  not  only  for  the  army, 
but  for  the  king's  pleasure:  and  instances  ftre  given  in  the 
case  of  Goldsmith's  (Aurifabros),  impressed  pro  apparatibus 
personcB  regis.  14  Ed.  4:  Rym.  vol.  v.  part  iii.  p.  50:  and 
Minstrels  in  solatium  regis.  Rym.  34  H.  6. 

A  freeholder,  as  such;  5  East.  47;  or  headborough;  5  T.  R. 
276* ;  or  a  freeman  and  Hveryman  of  London,  are  not  exempt 
from  impressment.  9  East,  46'6'.  So  seamen  employed  in  the  coal 
trade  are  not  privileged.  5  T.  R.  417.  Neither  Is  an  apprentice 
in  the  Greenland  fishery  exempt  after  he  has  served  three  years. 
6  East,  238.     Nor  a  carpenter  in  a  coal  and  coasting  trader. 

13  East,  549.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  the  master  of  any 
vessel  is,  merely  as  such,  exempted  by  law  from  being  im- 
pressed, especially  if  his  appointment  appear  to  be  collusive. 

14  East,  346. 

But  a  bargeman  employed  by  the  Navy  Board  is  privileged. 
2  Bl,  1207.  So  are  watermen  belonging  to  fire  insurance 
offices.     14  G.  3.  c.  78. 

A  protection  from  impressment  may  be  granted  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  an  exo- 
neration.    16  East,  16*5. 

A  person  who  causes  another  to  be  impressed  when  privi- 
leged is  liable  to  an  action.     1  Camp.  187. 

As  the  power  of  impressment  is  ot  so  very  extraordinary  and 
arbitrary  a  nature,  it  is  highly  important  that  those  who 
perform  this  duty  should  be  duly  qualified  for  that  purpose, 
for  the  law  afibrds  no  protection  to  any  of  its  officers  who  act 
without  proper  authority.  If  there  is  any  irregularity,  there- 
fore, in  the  execution  of  the  impress  warrant,  such  as  its  being 
delegated  to  a  petty  officer  when  directed  to  be  executed  only 
by  a  commissioned  officer,  and  the  death  of  any  individual  is 
occasioned  by  enforcing  its  execution,  the  party  causing  the 
death  will  be  guilty  of  manslaughter;  Fost.  154;  and,  under 
some  circumstances,  the  offence  may  amount  to  murder.  1  East, 
P.  C.  313.     But  though  the  warrant  be  directed  to  several 
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officers,  one  of  them  alone  may  execute  it.  1  HalCf  459- 
Where  the  officer  also«  in  executing  the  warrant,  hehaves  with 
unnecessary  severity,  or  gives  vent  to  private  8]^een  or  malice 
towards  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  the  authority  of  the 
warrant  will  not  exempt  him  from  being  criminally  responsible 
for  his  conduct.  Therefore,  where  it  appeared  that  the  captain 
of  a  man-of-war  had  acted  maliciously  in  impressing  the  master 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  granted  a 
criminal  information  against  him.     R.  v.  fVelU,  1  BL  19- 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  take  away  from  the  crown  the  power  of  impress- 
ment ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  will  be  shortly  abolished, 
or  only  retained  under  some  modified  form. 

IMPREST  MONEY,  from  tii,  and  Fr.  presi,  paralus,^ 
Money  paid  on  enlisting  soldiers.     See  PresUmoney. 

IMPRETIABILIS.  Invaluable;  in  which  sense  it  is  often 
mentioned  in  Mat  Paris, 

IMPRIMERY,  Fr.  A  print,  or  impression;  the  art  of 
printing,  and  a  printing-house,  are  called  imprimary  in  some 
statutes. 

IMPRISH.  Those  who  side  with,  or  take  the  part  of  an- 
other, either  in  his  defence  or  otherwise.     Mat  Par,  12?. 

IMPRISONMENT,  imprisonamentum.^  The  restraint  of 
a  man's  liberty  under  the  custody  of  another ;  and  extends  not 
only  to  a  gaol,  but  to  a  house,  stocks,  or  where  a  man  is  held 
in  the  street,  &c. ;  for  in  all  these  cases  the  party  so  restrained 
is  said  to  be  a  prisoner,  so  long  as  he  hath  not  his  liberty  freely 
to  go  about  his  business  as  at  other  times.     Co,  Lit.  253, 

None  shall  be  imprisoned  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Magna  Charta,  c,  2 :  stat 
25  Ed,  3,  St  5.  c.  4. 

No  person  is  to  be  imprisoned  but  as  the  law  directs,  either 
by  command  and  order  of  a  court  of  record,  or  by  lawful  war- 
rant, or  the  king's  writ,  by  which  one  may  be  lawfully  detained 
to  answer  the  law.     2  Inst.  46 :  3  InsI,  209. 

At  common  law  a  man  could  not  be  imprisoned  in  any  case, 
unless  he  were  guilty  of  some  force  or  violence,  for  which  his 
body  was  subjecf  to  imprisonment,  as  one  of  the  highest  exe- 
cutions of  the  law ;  but  imprisonment  is  inflicted  by  statute  in 
many  cases.  3  Rej),  11.  Whenever  the  common  law,  or  any 
statute,  gives  power  to  imprison,  there  it  is  lawful  and  justi- 
fiable ;  but  he  who  doth  it  in  pursuance  o{  a  statute^  must  be 
sure  exactly  to  follow  the  statute  in  the  order  and  manner  of 
doing  thereof.     Di/er,  204:   13  Ed,  1. 

See  further  on  this  subject,  and  connected  therewith,  tits. 
ArreU,  Bail,  Capias,  Constable^  Commitment^  False  Imprison^ 
ment.  Habeas  Corpus, 

I M PROBATION.  The  act  by  which  falsehood  and  per- 
jury  is  proved.  By  an  action  of  reduction^improbalion  in  the 
Scotch  law  a  deed  may  be  falsified  if  refused  to  be  produced. 
See  Beirs  Scotch  Law  Diet 

IMPROPRIATION.     See  tit.  Appropriation. 

IMPROVEMENT.     See  Approvement 

IMPRUIARE.     To  improve  land. 

IMPRUIAMENTUM.  The  improving  of  land.  Carlular, 
Abbat,  Glaston,  MS.  p,  50.  Or  rather  the  improvement  itself, 
when  made. 

IN  AUTER  DROIT.  In  another's  right;  as  where  exe- 
cutors or  administrators  sue  for  a  debt  or  duty^  &c  in  right  of 
the  testator  or  intestate. 

INBLAURA.     Profit  or  product  of  ground.     Cowel. 

INBORH  and  OUTBORH,  Saxon,  See  Camdens  Bri- 
tain, in  Ottadinis,  where  he  says,  speaking  of  Edelingham,  the 
barony  of  Patrick.  Earl  of  Dunbare,  which  also  was  inborow 
and  outborow  between  England  and  Scotland,  as  we  read  in 
the  books  of  inquisitions,  that  is  (as  he  believes),  he  was  to 
allow^  and  to  observe  in  this  part  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
those  who  travelled  to  and  fro  between  both  realms ;  for  Eng- 
lishmen in  ancient  time  called  in  their  language  an  entry  and 
forecourt  or  gate-house,  inborow,     Cowel. 

INCASTELLARE.     To  reduce  a  thing  to  serve  instead 


of  a  castle ;  and  it  is  often  applied  to  churches.— Qvt  poti 
mortem  patris  ecclesiam  incastellatam  retinebai.  Gervas.  Dorob. 
anno  1144. 

IN  CASU  CONSIMILI.     See  Casu  ConsimiU. 

IN  CASU  PROVISO.     See  Casu  Proviso. 

INCAUSTUM,  or  ENCAUSTUM,  Ink.  Fleta,  lib.  2. 
c.  27.  par.  5. 

INCENDIARIES.  Burning  of  houses  maliciously,  to 
extort  sums  of  money  from  those  whom  the  malefactors  should 
spare,  was  made  treason  the  first  year  of  King  Henry  VL 
1  Hales  Hist  P.  C,  270.  The  law  on  this  subject  was  con- 
solidated and  amended  by  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  SO.  See  tits. 
Arson,  Malicious  Injuries, 

I NCE RTAINT Y.     See  tit.  Certainty. 

INCEST.  In  the  year  1650,  when  the  rulins  powers  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary strictness  and  purity  of  morals,  incest  and  wilful 
adultery  were  made  capital  crimes.  But  at  the  Restoration^ 
when  men,  from  an  abhorrence  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  late 
times,  fell  into  a  contrary  extreme  of  licentiousness,  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  renew  a  law  of  such  unfashionable  rigour. 
And  these  oifences  have  been  ever  since,  left  to  the  &ble 
coercion  of  the  Spiritual  Court,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
canon  law.  4  Comm.  64.  In  Scotland  the  actual  oommisidon 
of  this  crime  appears  to  be  still  capital.  See  BelTs  Scotch  Lam 
Diet,  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Lewdness. 

INCHANTMENT.     See  tit.  Cwi/wra/ioii. 

INCHANTOR,  incantator,]  He  who  by  diarms  conjures 
the  devil ;  and  they  were  anciently  called  carmina,  by  reason 
in  those  days  their  charms  were  in  verse.     3  Inst.  44. 

INCHANTRESS,  incantatrut.]  A  woman  who  uses 
charms  and  incantations.     See  Conjuration. 

INCHARTARE.  To  give  or  grant  and  assure  any  thing 
by  an  instrument  in  writing.     Mat  Paris. 

INCH  OF  CANDLE,  is  the  manner  of  seUing  goods  by 
merchants,  which  is  done  thus :  first,  notice  is  to  be  given  upon 
the  Exchange,  or  other  public  place,  of  the  time  of  sale ;  and^ 
in  the  mean  time,  the  goods  to  be  sold  are  divided  into  lots, 
printed  papers  of  which,  and  the  conditions  of  sale,  are  also 
forthwith  published ;  and  when  the  goods  are  exposed  to  sale, 
a  small  piece  of  wax  candle,  about  an  inch  long,  is  burning, 
and  the  last  bidder  when  the  candle  goes  out  is  entitled  to  the 
lot  or  parcel  so  exposed.  If  any  difference  happens  in  adjusting 
to  whom  a  lot  belongs,  where  several  bid  together,  the  lot  is 
to  be  put  up  again ;  and  the  last  bidder  is  bound  to  stand  to 
the  bargain,  and  take  the  lot  whether  good  or  bad.  In  these 
cases  the  goods  are  set  up  at  such  a  price ;  and  none  shall  bid 
less  than  a  certain  sum  more  than  another  hath  before,  &c 
Merch.  Diet     See  tit.  Auction. 

INCIDENT,  incidens.^  A  thing  necessarily  depending 
upon,  appertaining  to,  or  following  another  that  is  more  worthy 
or  principal.  A  court-baron  is  inseparably  incident  to  a  manor  ; 
and  a  court  of  piepowder  to  a  fair ;  these  are  so  inherent  to 
their  principals,  that  by  the  grant  of  one,  the  other  is  granted  ; 
and  they  cannot  be  extinct  by  release,  or  saved  by  exception, 
but  in  special  cases.     Kitch.  36:  Co.  Lit.  151. 

Rent  is  incident  to  a  reversion  ;  timber  trees  are  incident  to 
the  freehold,  and  also  deeds  and  charters,  and  a  way  to  lands  ; 
fealty  is  incident  to  tenures ;  distress  to  rent  and  amercements, 
&c.  Co.  Lit  151.  Tenant  for  life  or  years,  hath  incident  to 
his  estate,  estovers  of  wood.  Co.  Lit,  41.  And  there  are 
certain  incidents  to  estates-tail ;  as  to  be  di^unishable  of  waste, 
to  suffer  a  recovery,  &c.  Co.  Ut.  224 :  10  Rep.  38,  Sg.  In- 
cidents are  needful  to  the  well-being  of  that  to  which  they  are 
incident ;  and  the  law  is  tender  of  them.     Hob.  SQ,  40. 

If  a  man,  either  by  grant  or  prescription,  has  a  right  to  a 
wreck  thrown  on  another's  land,  of  consequence  he  has  a  right 
to  a  way  over  the  same  land  to  take  it ;  and  the  very  possessum 
of  the  wreck  is  in  him  before  seisure.  6  Mod.  149.  See 
14  Fin.  Abr.  tit.  Incidents. 

INCIDENT    DILIGENCE,    is  a  diligence   or   process 
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gnnted  before  litis  donieitaium  in  Improbationff,  for  ctie  reco- 
very of  writs  craved  to  be  produced,  and  in  many  otber  cases 
during  the  depen dance  of  the  principal  process.     Scotch  Diet. 

INCIPITUR.  In  pleading,  when  parties  have  come  to  an 
issue,  the  plaintiff*  should,  in  strictness,  enter  it  with  all  the 
prior  proceedings  and  pleadings  upon  what  is  called  the  issue 
roll  during  the  term  in  which  the  issue  is  joined.  The  practice, 
lioweyer,  is  only  to  enter  what  is  termed  an  incipitur;  that  is, 
the  mere  commencement  or  initial  words  of  the  paper  ot  de- 
murrer book.     See  2  TidcTs  Pr, 

INC  LA  USA.  A  home  dose,  or  inclosure  near  the  house. 
Paroch,  Antia.  pag,  31. 

INCLOSURES.  Large  wastes  or  commons  in  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  of 
manors,  &c.  may  be  inclosed,  a  sixth  part  whereof  shall  be  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  clergymen  whose  livings  are  under  40/. 
a-year,  to  be  settled  in  trustees,  who  may  grant  leases  for 
twenty -one  years,  &c.     12  Ann.  c.  4. 

Indosures  of  commons  and  wastes  are  generally  made  by 
local  statutes,  which  are  subject  to,  and  regulated  by,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  Inclosure  Act;  41  G.  3.  c.  109: 
amended  by  the  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  23. 

Allotments  under  an  inclosure  act  are  freehold,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  directed  by  the  act.     2  T.  i2.  415  :  2M.^S,  175. 

Most  indosure  acts,  however,  declare  that  the  allotments 
made  in  respect  of  any  land  shall  be  of  the  same  tenure  as 
the  land  in  respect  of  which  they  are  set  out. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  act  l6'6l,  c.  41.  proprietors  may  compel 
neighbouring  proprietors  to  join  in  indosing  adjoining  proper- 
ties ;  bearing  a  proportion  of  the  expense. 

See  tit.  Common. 

INCOME  TAX.     {Now  abolished.) 

INCOMPATIBILITY,  iiicom/)fl/t6i7i<a*  ben^ctorum.-i  Is 
when  benefices  cannot  stand  one  with  another,  if  they  be  with 
cure,  and  of  such  a  value  in  the  king's  books.  Whiilock's 
Read,  p.  4.     See  tit.  Advonson> 

INCONTINENCY.  See  tits.  Adultery,  Fornication,  Lewd- 
nesSf  Rape,  &c 

INCOPOLITUS,  a  proctor,  or  vicar.    L^.  Hen.  1. 

INCORPORATION,  power  of     See  tit  Corporation. 

INCORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENTS.  See  tit.  Here^ 
dilametUs. 

INCREMENTUM.  Increase  or  improvement;  to  which 
was  opposed  decremenium,  or  abatement.  Paroch.  Antiq.  l64. 
It  is  used  in  charters  for  a  parcel  of  ground  indosed  out  of  a 
common,  or  improved. 

INCROACHMENT,  Fr.  accrochment,  a  grasping.]  An 
unlawful  gaining  upon  the  right  or  possession  of  another  man. 
As  where  a  man  sets  his  hedge  or  wall  too  fieu:  into  the  ground 
of  his  neighbour,  that  lies  next  to  him,  he  is  said  to  make 
incroiichment  upon  him ;  and  a  rent  is  said  to  be  incroached, 
when  the  lord  by  distress  or  otherwise  compels  his  tenant  to 
pay  more  than  he  owes ;  and  so  of  services,  &c.  9  R^*  S3. 
And  sometimes  this  word  is  applied  to  power ;  for  the  Spen- 
cers, father  and  son,  it  is  said,  incroached  unto  them  royal 
power  and  authority,  anno  1  Ed.  3.  And  the  admirals  and 
their  deputies  are  said  in  stat.  15  /2.  2.  c.  3.  to  have  incroached 
to  themselves  divers  jurisdictiDns,  &e. 

INCUMBENT,  from  Lat.  incumbo,  to  mind  diligently.! 
A  clerk  resident  on  his  benefice  with  cure ;  and  is  so  called, 
because  he  does  or  ought  to  bend  all  hlT  study  to  the  discharge 
of  the  cure  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs.  Co.  Lit.  1 19- 
Where  an  incumbent  is  put  out  without  due  process,  he  shall 
be  at  large  to  sue  for  his  remedy  at  what  time  he  pleaseth, 
&c    Stat,  4  H.  4.  c.  22.     See  tits.  Advowson,  Church,  Parson. 

INCUMBRANCE.     See  tits.  Mortgage,  Purchase. 

INCURRAMENTUM.  The  incurmig  or  bein^  subject 
to  a  penalty,  fine,  or  amercement;  so  imcurri  aUent  is  to  be 
liable  to  another's  legal  censure  or  punishmentt     IVestm.  c.  37. 

INDEBITATUS  ASSUMPSIT.    See  tit.  Assumpsit. 

INDECENCY,    All  cfeia  and  gross  indecency  is  a  misde« 
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meanor  at  oominon  law,  and  is  punishable  by  indicioient,  not 
only  as  a  nuisance  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  as  being 
injurious  to  public  morals.  2  Sir.  790 :  Poph.  208  :  1  Hank. 
c.  5.  §  4 :  Com.  65  :  1  East,  P.  C.  c.  1.  §  1. 

Therefore,  where  a  defendant  (who  was  a  man  of  rank  and 
fortune)  was  indicted  for  showing  himself  naked  from  a  bal- 
cony in  Covent  Garden  to  a  great  multitude  of  people,  and 
confessed  the  indictment,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
2000  marks,  to  be  imprisoned  a  week,  and  to  give  security  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  three  years.  R.  v.  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
Sid.  l6S:  1  Keb.  620.  So  it  was  held  to  be  an  indictable  mis- 
demeanor for  a  man  to  undress  himself  on  the  beach  and  bathe 
in  the  sea,  near  inhabited  houses  from  which  he  might  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  although  the  houses  had  been  recently  erected, 
and  before  their  erection  it  had  been  usual  for  men  to  bathe  in 
great  numbers  at  the  place  in  question ;  for  whatever  place 
becomes  the  habitation  of  civilized  men,  there  the  laws  of 
decency  must  be  enforced.     R.  v.  Crunden,  2  Camp.  SQ. 

It  has  likewise  been  accounted  a  misdemeanor  publicly  to 
exhibit  for  money  a  human  being  of  unnatural  and  monstrous 
shape.  And  in  one  case  of  this  description,  where  a  monstrous 
child  had  died,  and  was  embalmed  to  be  kept  for  show,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ordered  it  to  be  buried.  2  Cha,  Ca,  110: 
3  Bum's  J.  578. 

By  the  5  G.  4.  c.  83.  §  3.  any  common  prostitute  wandering 
in  the  streets,  or  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  and  behaving  in 
a  riotous  or  indecent  manner,  shall  be  deemed  an  idle  and  dis- 
orderly person,  and  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  month.  See 
further  tits.  Exposure  of  the  Persofi,  Lewdness. 

INDECIMABLE,  indecimabilis.l  That  is,  not  titheable,  or 
by  law  ought  not  to  pay  tithe.    2  Inst.  460. 

INDEFEASIBLE  or  INDEFEISIBLE.  That  cannot 
be  defeated  or  made  void ;  as  a  good  and  indefeasible  estate, 
&c. 

INDEFEASIBLE  RIGHT  TO  THE  THRONE.  See 
tit.  King, 

INDEFENSUS.  One  that  is  impleaded,  and  refuseth  to 
make  answer.     Mich.  50  H.  3.  Rot.  4. 

INDEFINITE  PAYMENT.  Is  where  a  debtor  owes 
several  debts  to  a  creditor,  and  makes  a  payment  without  spe- 
dfying  to  which,  of  the  debts  it  Is  to  be  applied.  See  tit.  P/iy- 
ment. 

INDEMNITY,  An  indemnity  was  a  pension  paid  to  the 
bishop  in  consideration  of  discharging  or  indemnifying  churches, 
united  or  appropriated,  from  the  payment  of  procurations ;  or 
by  way  of  recompense  for  the  profits  which  the  bishop  would 
otherwise  have  received  during  the  time  of  the  vacation  of 
such  churches.     Gibs.  706.  719- 

On  the  appropriation  of  a  church  to  any  college,  &c.  when 
the  archdeacon  loses  for  ever  his  induction  money,  the  recom* 
pense  he  receives  yearly  out  of  the  church  so  appropriate,  as 
12d,  or  2s.  more  or  less,  as  a  pension  agreed  at  the  time  of  the 
appropriating,  is  called  indemnity.    MS.  in  Bibl.  Cotton,  p.  84. 

Acts  of  indemnity  are  passed  every  session  of  parliament  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  have  neglected  to  take  the  necessary  oaths, 
&c.  r^uired  to  qualify  them  for  their  offices  and  employments. 

INDENTURE,  indentura.']  Is  a  writing  containing  some 
contract,  agreement,  or  conveyance,  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, being  indented  in  the  top  answerable  to  another  part, 
which  hath  the  same  contents.  Co.  Lit,  229.  A  deed  of  bar- 
gain and  sale  of  freehold  lands,  &c.  must  be  by  indenture,  in<» 
rolled,  &c    27  H.  8.  c.  16.     See  tits.  Conveyance,  Deed, 

INDIA  COMPANY.     See  East  India  Compamf. 

INDIA  GOODS.  See  East  India  Company,  Navigation 
Ads. 

INDICA  VIT.  A  writ  of  prohibition  that  lies  for  a  patron 
of  a  church,  whose  derk  is  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by 
another  clerk  for  tithes,  which  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  advowson ;  when  the  suit  belongs  to  the  king's 
oourts,  by  the  stats.  fVest.  2*  o.  5 :  13  Ed.  1.  st.  4.     The  patron 
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of  the  defendant  is  aUowed  this  writ,  as  he  is  like  to  be  preju- 
diced in  his  chtirch  and  advowson,  if  the  plaintiff  recovers  in 
the  spiritual  court.     Reg,  Ortg,  S5 :  Old  Nat.  Br,  SI, 

This  writ  may  be  also  purchased  by  the  parson  sued ;  and 
is  directed  as  well  unto  the  judge  of  the  court,  as  unto  the 
party  plaintiff,  that  they  do  not  proceed,  &c.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  had  before  the  defendant  is  libelled  against  in  the  spiritual 
court,  the  copy  of  which  libel  ought  to  be  produced  in  Chancery, 
before  the  indicavU  is  granted ;  and  this  writ  must  be  brought 
before  judgment  given  in  the  spiritual  court ;  for  after  judg- 
ment there,  the  indicavit  is  void.  New  Nat,  Br,  66.  101.  See 
Stat.  34  Ed.  1.  si.  1.  The  writ  of  indicavit  doth  not  lie  of  a 
less  part  of  the  tithes,  8cc,  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  church ;  if 
they  are  not  so  much,  this  being  surmised  by  the  other  party, 
a  consultation  shall  be  had.  Ibid.  The  patron  of  the  clerk, 
who  is  prohibited  by  the  indicavit,  may  have  his  writ  of  right 
of  the  advowson  of  dismes,  &c.  The  Ecclesiastical  Court  may 
hold  a  plea  of  tithes  not  amounting  to  the  fourth  of  the  church. 
Stat,  Circumsp.  Agatis,  13  Ed.  1.  */.  4.  See  further  tits. 
Prohibition,  Tithes, 

INDICTED,  indiclatus,!  When  any  one  is  accused  by  bill 
preferred  to  jurors  at  the  king's  suit,  for  some  offence,  either 
criminal  or  penal,  he  is  said  to  be  indicted  thereof.     CoweL 

INDICTIO.  The  same  with  indictment.  Nonnunquam 
enimjiunt  accusationes  de  foresta,  et  indictiones  vulgariler  sic 
appellatas,     Du  Fresne, 

INDICT  ION,  indictio;  ab  indicendo,'\  The  space  of 
fifteen  years,  by  which  computation  charters  and  public  writ- 
ings were  dated  at  Rome ;  likewise  anciently  in  England, 
which  we  find  not  only  in  the  charters  of  King  Edgar,  but  of 
King  Henry  3.  And  by  this  account  of  time,  which  began  at 
the  dismission  of  the  Nicene  Council,  every  year  still  increased 
one  till  it  came  to  fifteen ;  and  then  returned  again,  making 
Jirst,  second  indiction,  Sfc.  dot  apud  Chippenham,  1$  die 
Aprilis,  indictione  nona,  anno  Dom.  1^66. 

INDICTMENT. 

Indictamentum,  from  the  Fr.  enditer,  i,  e.  indicare,  to 
show.]  A  bill  or  declaration  of  complaint  drawn  up  in  form 
of  law,  exhibited  for  some  offence  criminal  or  penal,  and  pre- 
ferred to  a  grand  jury ;  upon  whose  oath  it  is  found  to  be  true, 
before  a  judge  or  others,  having  power  to  punish  or  certify  the 
offence.     Termes  de  Ley. 

In  strict  legal  parlance,  an  indictment  is  not  so  called  until 
it  has  been  found  a  ''  true  bill"  by  the  grand  jury  ;  before  that 
time,  it  is  named  a  bill  merely.     ArchboUTs  Cr.  Plead, 

Indictment  in  the  Scotch  Law,  is  the  form  of  process  by 
which  a  criminal  is  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord  Advocate.  Where  a  private  party  is  a  principal  prose- 
cutor he  brings  his  action  in  what  is  termed  the  form  of  cri- 
minal letters. 

What  follows  relates  to  indictments  in  England. 

I.  Of  the  Nature  of  an  Indictment,  how  found,  S^, 
II.  For  what  Offences  an  Indictment  will  lie. 

III.  Of  the  Joinder  of  two  or  more  Defendants  in  one  In* 

dictment. 

IV.  Of  the  Joinder  of  two  or  more  Offences. 
V.  Of  the  Venue  of  an  Indictment. 

VI.  Of  the  Re^isiles  of  an  Indictment, 
VII.  Of  amendms  Indictments, 
VIII.   Where  an  Indictment  may  be  quashed. 
IX.  Of  granting  a  Copy  of  the  Indictment. 

I.  Lambard  says,  an  indictment  is  an  accusation,  at  the  suit 
of  the  king,  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men  of  the  same  county 
wherein  the  offence  was  committed,  and  returned  to  inquire  of 
all  offences  in  general  in  the  county,  determinable  by  the  court 
into  which  they  are  returned,  and  their  finding  a  bill  brought 
before  them  to  be  true :  but  when  such  accusation  is  found  by 


a  grand  jury,  without  any  bill  brought  before  them,  and  aftei^ 
wards  reduced  to  a  formed  indictment,  it  is  called  a  present- 
ment; and  when  it  is  found  by  jurors  returned  to  inquire  of 
that  particular  offence  only  which  is  indicted,  it  is  properly 
called  an  inquisition.     Lamb,  lib.  4.  cap,  5, 

By  Potdton,  an  indictment  is  an  inquisition  taken  and  made 
by  twelve  men,  at  the  least,  thereunto  sworn,  whereby  they 
find  and  present,  that  such  a  person,  of  such  a  place,  in  such  a 
county,  and  of  such  a  degree,  hath  committed  such  a  treason, 
felony,  trespass,  or  other  offence,  against  the  peace  of  the  king, 
his  crown  and  dignity.  Palt.  l69*  An  indictment,  according 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  is  only  a  plain,  brief,  and  certain 
narrative  of  an  offence,  committed  by  any  person,  and  of  those 
necessary  circumstances  that  concur  to  ascertain  the  fact  and 
its  nature.    2  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C.  l6S,  I69. 

An  indictment  seems  to  be  thus  shortly  well  defined:— 
'*  A  written  accusation,  of  one  or  more  persons,  of  a  crime  or 
a  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  presented  on  oath  by  a  grand 
jury."     4  Comm,  302. 

A  bill  of  indictment  is  said  to  be  an  accusation,  for  this 
reason ;  because  the  jury  that  inquires  of  the  offence  doth  not 
receive  it,  until  the  party  that  offers  the  bill,  appearing,  sub- 
scribes his  name,  and  offers  his  oath  for  the  truth  of  it. 
Standf,  P.  C.  lib.  2.  cap.  23. 

No  man  may  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  ex- 
cept on  an  appeal  or  indictment,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto.     H,  P,  C.  210. 

The  duties  of  the  grand  jury  in  finding  the  indictment  have 
already  for  the  most  part  been  mentioned.  See  tit.  Grand 
Jury. 

Although  a  bill  of  indictment  may  be  preferred  to  a  grand 
jury  upon  oath,  they  are  not  bound  to  find  the  blQ,  if  they  find 
cause  to  the  contrary;  and  though  a  bill  of  indictment  be 
brought  unto  them  without  oath  made,  they  may  find  the  bill 
if  they  see  cause ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  prefer  a  bill  unto  theni 
before  oath  be  first  made  in  court,  that  the  evidence  they  are 
to  give  unto  the  grand  inquest  to  prove  the  bill  is  true. 
2  Lill,  Abr.  44. 

The  grand  jury  are  to  find  the  whole  in  a  bill,  or  to  reject 
it,  and  not  find  specially  for  part,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  25. 
§  2.  This  rule  relates  only  to  cases  where  the  grand  jury 
take  upon  themselves  to  find  part  of  the  same  indictment  to  be 
true,  and  part  false  ;  and  do  not  either  affirm  or  deny  the  facts 
submitted  to  their  inquiry.  But  where  there  are  two  distinct 
counts,  viz.  one  for  a  riot,  and  the  other  for  an  assault,  and  the 
grand  jury  find  a  true  bill  as  to  the  assault,  and  indorse  ignora* 
mus  as  the  riot,  this  finding  leaves  the  indictment  as  to  the 
count  found  just  as  if  there  had  been  originally  only  that  one 
count.     Cowp.  325. 

Sheriffs  had  formerly  power  to  take  indictments;  which 
they  did  by  roll  indented,  one  part  whereof  remained  with  the 
indictors.     13  £^.  1 :  1  Ed.  3. 

There  is  no  time  limited  at  common-law  for  commencing  a 
suit  by  the  king ;  and  therefore  in  all  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
and  misdemeanor,  where  there  is  no  period  specified  by  statute, 
the  indictment  may  be  preferred  at  any  length  of  time  after 
the  offence. 

Indictments  for  the  treason  mentioned  in  the  7  and  8  JV,  S. 
c.  3.  §  5.  must  be  found  by  a  grand  jury  within  three  years, 
not  after,  if  the  ofience  has  been  committed  within  England, 
Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  or  Scotland.     See  Fosi.  249. 

By  the  31  EL  c.  5,  indictments  or  informations  upcm  any 
statutes  penal,  whereby  the  forfeiture  is  limited  to  the  king, 
must  be  brought  within  two  years  after  the  offence  committed : 
if  the  forfeiture  be  limited  to  the  king  and  the  prosecutor,  the 
suit  must  be  in  one  year ;  and  in  default  thereof,  the  same 
must  be  sued  for  the  king  within  two  years  after  that  year 
ended.  But  where  a  statute  limits  a  shorter  time,  the  suit 
must  be  brought  accordingly. 

II.  For  what  Offences  an Indictmeni  mill  lie.^  AH  Mooieswsid 
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'  capital  crimes  whatsoever,  and  also  all  kinds  of  inferior  crimes 
of  a  public  nature,  as  misprisions,  and  all  other  contempts,  all 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  all  oppressions,  and  all  other  misde- 
meanors whatsoever,  of  a  public  evil  example  against  the  com- 
mon law,  may  be  indicted;  but  no  injuries  of  a  private  nature, 
unless  they  some  way  concern  the  king.  2  Hawk,  P.  C 
c.  25.  §  4. 

A  misdemeanor  is  any  crime  whatever  less  than  felony,  and 
the  word  is  generally  used  in  contradistinction  to  felony :  mis- 
demeanor, therefore,  comprehends  all  indictable  offences  which 
•do  not  amount  to  felony,  as  perjury,  assault  and  battery,  libels, 
conspiracies,  and  public  nuisances. 

Indictments  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  public  good,  and  to  be  preferred  for  criminal  not  civil  mat- 
ters ;  they  may  be  of  high  treason,  felony,  trespass,  and  in  all 
•orts  of  pleas  of  the  crown,  but  not  of  injuries  of  a  private 
nature,  which  do  not  concern  the  king  or  the  public.  Co*  IM» 
126.  SOS :  4  Rep.  44. 

All  indictments  ought  to  be  brought  for  offences  committed 
against  the  common  law,  or  against  some  statute,  and  not  for 
every  slight  misdemeanor.  2  IML  44.  Where  a  statute  appoints 
a  penalty  to  be  recovered  by  biU,  plaint,  or  information,  it 
cannot  be  by  indictment,  but  as  directed  to  be  recovered.  An 
indictment  will  not  lie  where  only  another  remedy  is  provided 
by  statute.     Cro.  Jac.  648 :  S  Salk.  187. 

Where  an  offence  is  made  punishable  by  statute,  the  true 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  offence  was  punishable  before  the 
statute  prescribed  a  particular  method  of  punishing  it,  then 
such  particular  remedy  is  cumulative,  and  does  not  take  away 
the  former  remedy ;  but  where  the  statute  only  enacts,  that 
the  doin^  an  act  not  punishable  before  shall  for  the  future  be 
.punishaUe  in  a  certain  particular  manner,  there  it  is  necessary 
to  pursue  such  particular  method,  and  not  the  common 
law  method  of  indictment.  1  Bur.  543 :  2  Bur.  799'  805. 
834:  Confp.  524.  650:  S  B.  ^  A.  l6l. 

Wherever  a  statute  prohibits  a  public  grievance,  or  com- 
mands a  matter  of  public  convenience  (as  the  repair  of  high- 
ways, and  the  like),  all  acts  and  omissions,  although  without 
«ny  corrupt  motive,  contrary  to  prohibition  or  injunction  of 
.the  statute,  are  misdemeanors  at  common  law,  and  are  conse- 
quently punishable  by  indictment,  unless  the  statute  expressly, 
or  by  imjdication,  excludes  that  proceeding.  And  it  makes  no 
difference  in  this  respect,  whether  the  statute  inflicts  a  particu- 
lar penalty  for  the  offence  or  not,  or  whether  the  penalty  is 
contained  in  the  same  or  a  subsequent  statute.  2  Hawk.  c.  25. 
§  4:  1  Burr.  543 :  2  Bun\  832 :  Cowp.  648:  4  T.  R.  205  : 
5T.R.  507. 

But  where  a  statute  extends  only  to  private  persons,  or 
chiefly  relates  to  disputes  of  a  private  nature,  an  offence  against 
it  is  not  the  subject  of  an  indictment ;  for  no  injuries  of  a 
private  nature  are  indictable,  unless  they  in  some  measure 
concern  the  king,  or  are  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
2  Hawk.  c.  25.  §  4:  Cro.  Ec.  90:  1  Sir.  190:  3  Salk.  188  : 
1  Lord  R.S66:  S  Burr.  1697. 99. 1706. 

With  regard  to  felonies  created  by  statute,  it  seems  clear  that 
not  only  those  crimes  which  are  made  felony  in  express  words, 
but  also  those  which  are  subjected  by  statute  to  judgment  of 
life  or  member,  become  felonies  thereby,  whether  the  word 
felony  be  omitted  or  mentioned.  And  where  an  act  declares 
that  the  offender  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  any  act 
feloniously,  this  makes  the  offence  a  felony,  and  imposes  all 
the  common  and  ordinary  consequences  thereof.  S  M.  ^  S. 
556.  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  40.  §  2—5.  Where  an  act  makes 
an  offence  felony  which  before  was  only  a  misdemeanor,  it  is 
not  afterwards  mdictable  as  a  misdemeanor  only.  R.  v.  Cross^ 
1  LordRaynulll :  3  Salk.  193.  And  see  more  fully  RusfeU 
on  Crimes t  L  1.  c.  3. 

By  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  14.  wherever  that  or  any 
other  statute  relating  to  any  offence,  punishable  by  indictment 
or  summarily,  in  describing  or  referring  to  the  offence  or  the 
sttl^ect  matter  with  respect  to  which  it  shall  be  committed^  or 


the  offender  affected  by  the  offence,  has  used  words  importing 
the  singular  number  or  the  masculine  gender  only,  yet  the 
statute  shall  be  understood  several  as  well  as  one  mailer,  and 
several  as  well  as  one  person,  «nd  females  as  well  as  males,  and 
bodies  corporate  as  well  as  individuals,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided,  or  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  context 
repugnant  to  such  construction. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  principle,  that  whatever  openly 
outrages  decency,  and  is  injurious  to  public  morals,  is  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law,  and  indictable  as  such.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  5.  §  4:  1  East,  P.  C  c.  1.  §  1.     See  tit.  Indecency. 

Although  bare  intention  only  is  not  punishable,  yet,  when 
any  act  is  done,  the  law  judges  of  it  by  the  intent :  on  this 
ground,  the  bare  attempt  to  commit  a  felony  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  misdemeanor,  and  indictable;  and  even  an  attempt  to  commit 
a  misdemeanor  has  been  decided,  in  many  cases,  to  be  itself  a 
misdemeanor.  Higgins*s  case,  2  East,  5.  8.  21 :  R.  v.  Phil* 
lips,  6  East,  464.  And  such  intentions,  manifested  by  act,  are 
punishable  by  statute  in  several  cases. 

An' indictment  lies  against  one  for  assaulting  and  stopping 
another  on  the  highway,  being  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Hil. 
22  Car.  It  lies  for  cheating  a  person  at  play,  with  false  dice, 
or  any  other  cheating ;  but  it  is  not  indictable  for  one  man  to 
make  a  fool  of  another,  in  the  case  of  cheats  getting  money, 
&c,  though  action  may  be  brought  (2  Lill.  44:  1  Salk.  479): 
except  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  stat.  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29* 
§  5S.,  by  which  the  obtaining  property  by  means  of  false  pre- 
tences is  made  a  misdemeanor.  See  further  tits.  Cheats,  False 
Pretences,  Frauds,  III. 

It  was  held  an  indictable  offence  (and  the  parties  were  con- 
victed and  severely  punished),  to  conspire,  by  false  rumours,  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  public  funds,  on  a  particular  day,  with 
intent  to  injure  the  subjects  who  should  purchase  on  that  day. 
3M.^S.67* 

Notwithstanding  the  6  G.  4.  c.  120.,  it  is  illegal  for  work- 
men to  combine  for  the  puipose  of  dictating  to  the  master 
whom  he  shall  employ.    M.  Cf  Rob.  179* 

A  parson  may  be  indicted  for  preaching  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government 
being  so  incorporated  together,  that  one  cannot  subsist  without 
the  other,  and  both  centre  in  the  king ;  wherefore,  to  speak 
against  the  church,  is  within  the  stat.  13  Car.  2 :    1  Sid.  69 : 

2  Nets.  Abr.  959*  And  a  parson  was  indicted  for  pronouncing 
absolution  to  persons  condemned  for  treason,  at  the  place  of 
execution,  without  showing  any  repentance.  5  Mod.  S6S. 
Also  a  parson  hath  been  indicted  and  fined,  &c.,  for  drinking 
healths  to  the  memory  of  traitors.    3  Mod.  Rep.  52. 

It  was  held  not  to  be  an  indictable  offence  to  impede  the 
public  intercourse  by  delivering  hand-bills  in    the  streets. 

1  Burr.  516.  But  the  later  and  better  decision  is,  that  every 
unauthorised  obstruction  of  a  highway,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  king's  subjects,  is  an  indictable  offence;   R.  v.  Cross, 

3  Camfw.  227 ;  where  an  indictment  was  maintained  for  such 
obstruction,  by  suffering  stage-coaches  to  stand  plying  for  pas- 
sengers in  the  public  streets.  And  for  suffering  wagons  to 
remain  in  the  street,  loading  and  unloading  at  a  carrier's  ware- 
house.   6  E.  R.  427.    See  further  tit.  Ways. 

It  has  been  held  not  indictable  to  throw  down  skins  into  a 
public  way,  which  accidentally  occasions  a  personal  injury. 
Slra.  190.  Nor  to  kill  a  hare.  Slra.  679*  Nor  can  one  be 
indicted  for  an  offence  made  penal  by  statute,  without  it  directs 
to  whom  the  penalty  is  payable.  Stra,  628.  Nor  for  acting 
unqualified  as  a  justice  of  peace.  Cro.  Jac.  643.  Nor  for 
sellinff  short  measure.  1  Wtls.  301 :  3  Burr.  1697*  Nor  for 
excluding  commoners,  by  enclosing.  Cro.  Eliz.  90.  Nor  for 
an  attempt  to  defoiud,  if  neither  by  false  tokens  nor  conspiracy. 
Stra.  793.  866:    6  Mod.  105.     Nor  for  secretins  another. 

2  Ld.  Raym.  1368.  Nor  for  brining  a  bastard  child  into  a 
parish,  not  being  chargeable  there.  Stra.  644:  3  Burr.  1645 : 
2  Vez.  540.  Nor  for  entertaining  idle  and  vagrant  persons. 
1  Ld.  Rayv/L  790*    Nor  for  keeping  a  house  to  receive  women 
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with  child  and  deliver  them.  3  Burr.  1646.  And  cases  of  non- 
feasance and  particular  wrong  are  not,  generally  speaking,  the 
suhject  of  indictment ;  hut  the  case  of  neglect  to  provide  for  a 
child   of  tender  years  may    amount   to    such  offence.     See 

2  Catnpb.  650 :  B  S^  R.  SO.  But  this  duty  seems  confined  to 
persons  standing  in  the  relationship  of  parents  and  masters,  and 
not  to  extend  to  brothers.    2  C.  (Sr  P.  449. 

Refusing  to  admit  a  person  to  be  a  freeman  of  a  corporation 
under  an  order  from  the  mayor  of  a  city,  held  not  indictable 

3  Salk.  188.  Nor  keeping  an  open  shop  in  a  city,  not  being 
free  thereof.  S  Salk,  1 88.  Nor  exercising  a  trade  in  a  borough 
according  to  the  bye-laws  thereof.  4  Term  Rep.  K,  B,  ??• 
li,  V.  Sharpless, 

Indictment  will  not  lie  for  a  private  nuisance,  wherein 
action  on  the  case  only  lies ;  and  where  a  person  is  indicted  for 
trespass,  which  is  not  indictable  at  law,  but  for  which  action 
should  be  had ;  or  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  scandalous  words, 
as  calling  another  rogue,  &c.,  such  indictments  are  not  good, 
for  private  injuries  are  to  be  redressed  by  private  actions.  2  LiL 
Abr.  42. 

Mere  private  trespasses,  unaccompanied  with  any  breach  of 
the  peace,  are  not  indictable,  fi  Burr.  l699«  1706.  So  an 
indictment  will  not  lie  for  conspiring  to  commit  a  mere  civil 
trespass ;  as  going  into  a  preserve  to  kill  the  hares  of  another. 
Rex  V.  Dinner,  13  East,  228.  But  where  an  indictment 
stated  the  forcibly  entering  a  dwelling-house,  and  tvilk  strong 
hand  turning  out  the  occupier,  the  court  refused  to  quash  it. 
3  Burr.  1699*  So  an  indictment  will  lie  for  taking  goods 
forcibly  wilh  a  breach  of  the  peace,  although  by  the  owner 
whose  property  they  are.    3  Salk.  187. 

The  Court  of  K.  B.  held,  that  indictment  would  not  lie 
against  a  miller  for  receiving  good  barley  to  grind  for  another 
at  his  mill,  and  delivering  a  mixture  of  oat  and  barley-meal 
different  from  the  produce  of  the  barley,  and  being  musty  and 
unwholesome.  ^  M.  Sji-  S.  2l4i,  But  mixing  alum  with  bread 
by  a  common  baker  was  held  indictable.     SM.^S.ll* 

III.  Of  the  Joinder  of  two  or  more  Defendants  in  one  In- 
dictment,^U  an  oTence  \v holly  arises  from  any  ioint  act  that 
is  criminal  of  several  defendants,  they  may  be  all  charged  in 
one  indictment,  jointly  and  severally,  or  jointly  only ;  and 
some  of  the  defendants  may  be  convicted,  and  others  acquitted ; 
for  the  law  looks  on  the  charge  as  several  against  each,  though 
the  words  of  it  purport  a  joint  charge  against  all ;  in  other 
cases,  the  offences  of  several  persons  must  be  laid  several, 
because  the  offence  of  one  cannot  be  the  offence  of  another ;  and 
every  man  ought  to  answer  severally  for  his  own  crime. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25.  §  89.  And  three  offences  may  be  joined 
in  one  indictment,  and  the  party  convicted  of  one  offence, 
though  he  is  found  not  guilty  of  the  others.  On  penal  sta- 
tutes, several  things  shall  not  be  joined  in  the  indictment,  &c 
except  it  be  in  respect  of  some  one  thing,  to  which  all  of 
them  have  relation.  2  Harvk.  P.  C.  c.  25.  §  89:  1  Hal. 
P.  C.  561.  610. 

If  several  commit  a  robbery,  burglary,  or  murder,  they  may 
be  indicted  for  it  jointly  ;  2  Hale,  173  ;  or  separately ;  and  so 
where  two  or  more  are  guilty  of  a  battery,  extortion,  or  the 
like.  1  Salk.  382.  And  though  they  have  acted  separately, 
if  the  grievance  be  the  result  of  the  acts  of  all,  they  may  be 
indicted  jointly  for  the  offence.  I  B.  ^  Ad.  874.  So  where 
money  was  obtained  by  false  pretences,  which  consisted  of 
words  spoken  by  one  defendant  in  the  presence  of  the  others, 
all  of  whom  acted  in  concert.  3  T.  R.  98.  So  where  two 
persons  join  in  singing  a  libellous  song ;  2  Burr.  985 ;  and  the 
same  where  two  join  in  any  other  kind  of  publication  of  a 
libel.  But  if  the  publication  be  distinct,  as  if  two  booksellers 
.who  are  not  partners  sell  a  libel  at  their  respective  shops,  they 
must  be  separately  indicted. 

Several  defendants  cannot  be  joined  in  one  indictment  for 
perjury ;  for  perjury  is  a  separate  act  in  each  :  and  one  may  be 
desirous  to  have  a  certiorari^  and  the  other  not ;  and  the  jury. 


on  the  trial  of  all,  may  apply  evidence  to  all>  that  is  but  en- 
dence  against  one.    Stra.  921. 

So  uttering  bla^hemous  or  seditious  words  are  oflfencei 
several  in  their  nature.  And  partners  cannot  be  indicted 
jointly  for  exerdsing  their  trade  without  having  served  in 
apprenticeship.     1  Salk.  382 :  2  Str.  623. 

Where  the  act,  however,  is  the  same,  though  the  offence  ti 
different  in  degree,  several  defendants  may  be  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  same  indictment  as  principals  in  the  first  and 
second  degree,  and  accessories  before  and  after  the  fact;  for 
these  offences,  though  of  different  degrees,  are  all  dependant 
one  uponanoUier.    2  Hale,  173. 

On  an  indictment  charging  two  persons  with  a  joint  and 
single  offence,  as  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house,  both  or  either 
may  be  found  guilty  of  the  whole,  but  not  of  different  parts  of 
the  charge ;  and  if  found  guilty  separately,  judgment  cannot 
be  passed  upon  one  unless  a  pardon  be  obtained,  or  a  udU 
prosequi  entered  as  to  the  other.  R.  ^  R.  344.  But  where 
several  are  indicted  for  burglary  and  larceny,  one  may  be  found 
guilty  of  bur^ry  and  larceny,  and  the  others  of  the  larceny 
only.     R.  ^  R.  320. 

Where  two  are  charged  jointly  with  receiving  stolen  goods, 
a  joint  act  of  receiving  must  be  proved ;  for  proof  that  one 
received  in  the  absence  of  the  other  will  not  suffice.  R.  4*  M. 
257. 

The  court  will  generally  quash  an  indictment  for  misjoinder ; 
or  it  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  demurrer,  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  or  writ  of  error. 

Where  there  are  different  counts  against  different  indifi- 
duals,  this,  though  a  ground  for  quashing  the  indictment,  is,  it 
seems,  no  cause  of  demurrer,  provided  the  counts  are  such  in 
substance  as  may  be  joined,  and  the  same  judgment  passed 
upon  them.     8  East,  41. 

IV.  Of  the  Joinder  of  two  or  more  Offences. — A  defendant  must 
not  be  charged  with  different  felonies  in  different  counts  of  an 
indictment;  as  a  murder  in  one  count  and  a  burglary  in 
another ;  or  a  burglary  in  the  house  of  A.  in  one  count,  and  • 
distinct  burglary  in  the  house  of  B.  in  another.  If  the  objec- 
tion in  such  a  case  be  made  before  the  defendant  has  pleaded, 
or  the  jury  are  charged,  the  judse  in  his  discretion  may  quash 
the  indictment ;  or  if  it  be  not  discovered  until  after  the  jury 
are  charged,  the  judge  may  put  the  prosecutor  to  his  election  on 
which  charge  he  will  proceed ;  3  T.  i2. 1 06 ;  but  it  is  no  objection 
in  arrest  of  judgment.  3  T.  R.  98.  Thus  upon  an  indictment 
for  receiving  stolen  goods,,  if  it  appear  that  the  articles  weie 
received  at  oifferent  tunes,  the  prosecutor  must  elect  as  to  the 
receipt  of  which  artides  he  will  prosecute ;  but  the  mere  pfo- 
bability  that  the  goods  were  stolen  or  received  at  different 
times,  is  no  ground  for  putting  the  prosecutor  to  his  electioo* 
i2.  4*  31.  146.  So  upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  and  for  an 
assault,  &c.  in  different  counts,  the  prosecutor  must  elect  upon 
which  he  will  proceed.    2  Af.  4*  M.  71 :  3  C.  4-  P.  412. 

It  b  no  objection  in  point  of  law  that  an  indictment  cfaargei 
prisoners  in  one  count  as  principals  in  stealing,  and  in  another 
as  receivers ;  but  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  divided 
in  opinion  whether  the  prosecutor  should  have  been  put  to  his 
election,  and  directed  that  both  charges  should  not  for  the 
future  be  put  in  the  same  indictment.  R.  S^  M.  234 :  SC»S(P- 
413 :  R.Y.  Madden,  Moodifs  C.  C.  277. 

However,  although  a  prosecutor  cannot  thus  charge  a  de- 
fendant with  different  felonies  in  different  counts,  yet  he  may 
charge  the  same  felony  in  several  counts,  in  order  to  meet  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  if  there  be  a  doubt  whether 
the  goods  stolen,  or  the  house  in  which  a  burglary  or  larceny 
was  committed,  be  goods  or  house  of  A.  or  of  B.,  they  may  be 
stated  in  one  count  as  the  goods  or  house  of  A.,  and  in  another 
as  the  goods  or  house  of  B.     See  2  B.  4*  P.  508. 

The  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  28.  §  6.  which  abolishes  the  benefit  of 
clergy  in  cases  of  felony,  provides  that  nothing  therein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  joinder  in  any  indii:tment,  of  counts 
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which  might  have  heen  joined  hefore  the  passing  of  that 
act. 

Indictments  for  nusdemeanors  may  contain  several  counts  for 
diflferent  offences,  provided  the  judgment  upon  each  be  the 
aame.  S  T.  R.  98.  106:  2  Marsh,  466:  3  M.  ^  S.  5S9: 
8  EaH,  46.     See  also  2  Bur.  984 :  2  Camp.  131. 

V.  Of  ike  Venue  of  an  Indicimenl. — The  grand  jury  are 
sworn  to  inquire  only  for  the  body  of  the  county :  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  a  fact  done  out  of  the 
county  for  which  they  are  sworn,  unless  particularly  enabled  by 
statute.  At  common  law,  therefore,  where  a  man  was  wounded 
in  one  county  and  died  in  another,  the  offender  was  indictable 
in  neither,  because  no  complete  act  of  felony  was  done  in  either 
county. 

^To  obviate  this  defect,  it  was  provided  by  the  2  and  S  Ed.  6. 
c.  24.  that  the  trial  should  be  in  the  county  where  the  death 
happened. 

That  statute  was  repealed  by  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.,  which 
introduced  several  new  provisions  relative  to  the  trial  of  felo- 
nies and  misdemeanors,  and  of  accessaries  before  or  after  the  fact. 

By  §  12.  wh3re  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  com- 
mitted on  the  boundary  or  boundaries  of  two  or  more  counties, 
or  within  the  distance  of  500  yards  of  any  such  boundary,  or 
shall  be  begun  in  one  county  and  completed  in  another,  it  may 
be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  punished,  in 
any  of  the  said  counties,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  and  wholly  committed  therein. 

•  By  §  1 3.  where  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  com- 
mitted on  any  person  in  or  upon  any  coach,  waggon,  cart,  or 
any  other  carriage  employed  in  any  journey,  or  on  board  any 
vessel  employed  on  any  voyage  or  journey  upon  any  navigable 
river,  canal,  or  inland  navigation,  it  may  also  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined in  any  county,  through  any  part  whereof  such  carriage  or 
vessel  shall  have  passed  in  the  course  of  journey  or  voyage. 
And  where  the  side  or  other  part  of  the  highway,  or  the  side, 
bank,  or  other  part  of  any  river  or  canal  shall  constitute  the 
boundary  of  any  two  counties,  the  felony  may  be  dealt  with 
in  either  of  the  counties  through,  or  adjoining  to,  or  by,  the 
boundary  of  any  part  whereof  the  coach  or  vessel  shall  have 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  journey  or  voyage. 

For  the  provisions  of  this  statute  with  respect  to  accessories, 
iee  tit.  Accessory. 

At  common-law,  if  a  man  commit  a  larceny,  simple  or  com- 
pound, in  one  county,  and  carry  the  goods  with  him  into  another, 
he  may  be  indicted  for  the  simple  and  compound  larceny  in  the 
county  where  it  was  committed,  or  he  may  be  indicted  for  it  as  a 
simple  larceny  in  the  county  into  which,  or  in  any  of  the  coun- 
ties through  which  he  carried  the  goods ;  for  in  contemplation 
of  law,  there  is  such  a  taking  and  carrying  away  as  constitute 
the  offence  of  larceny  in  every  place  through  which  (at  any 
distance  of  time,  R.  Sf  M.  45.)  the  goods  were  so  carried  by 
him.     1  Hale,  507 :  2  /J.  163  :  4  Comm.  304  :  2  Russ.  771. 

Persons  knowingly  receiving  stolen  goods,  whether  the  same 
be  felony  or  misdemeanor,  may  by  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29. 
%  56.  be  indicted,  tried,  and  punished,  in  any  county  or  place 
in  which  they  have  had  or  shall  have  had  any  such  property  in 
his  possession,  or  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  the  principal 
may  by  law  be  tried« 

By  §  76.  persons  stealing  property  in  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  having  it  in  their  possession  in  another 
part,  may  be  indicted,  &c.  in  that  part  where  they  shall  so 
have  the  property,  and  persons  receiving,  in  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  property  stolen  in  another,  may  be  in- 
dicted, &c.  in  that  part  where  they  shall  so  receive  such  pro- 
perty. 

in  indictments  for  resisting  or  assaulting  officers  of  the 
excise  (7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  53.  §  43.),  or  for  offences  against  the 
revenue  of  the  customs  (3  and4t  W.  4.  c.  53.  §  122.),  the  venue 
may  be  kid  in  any  county.  See  9  G.  2.  c.  35.  §  26.  For 
offences  against  the  customs,  committed  upon  the  high  seas. 


the  venue  may  be  laid  in  the  county  into  which  the  offender  is 
taken,  and  if  he  be  taken  to  a  city  or  borough,  &c.,  in  the 
county  in  which  such  city,  he  is  situate.  3  and  ^W.  ^  c.  53. 
§  77.  See  R.  v.  CartwrigJU,  4  T.  R.  490.  In  re  Nunn, 
8  B.  4*  C.  644 :  3  M.^R.  15. 

In  indictments  for  offences  against  statutes  then  in  force 
relating  to  the  stamp  duties,  the  venue  may  be  laid  either  in 
the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  the  county 
in  which  the  parties  accused,  or  any  of  them,  shall  have  been 
apprehended.     53  G.  3.  c.  108.  §  25. 

In  indictments  for  bigamy,  the  venue  may  be  laid  either 
in  the  county  where  the  offender  was  apprehended  or  is  in 
custody ;  (R.  cJJ-  R.  48)  :  9  G.  4.  c.  31.  §  22 ;  or  in  the  county 
in  which  the  second  marriage  took  place. 

In  indictments  for  forgery,  and  uttering  forged  instruments, 
the  venue  may  be  laid  and  the  offence  charged  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  county  in  which  the  offender  is  apprehended 
or  is  in  custody ;  1  fF.  4.  c.  66.  §  (J4 ;  or  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed.  See  R.  ^  R.  212.  And  accessaries  before 
and  after  the  fact  in  felony,  and  aiders  and  abettors  in  misde- 
meanor under  that  act,  may  be  indicted,  and  the  offence  charged 
to  have  been  committed  in  any  county  in  which  the  principal 
offender  may  be  tried.     1  W.  4.  c  66.  §  24. 

In  indictments  for  embezzlement,  against  persons  in  the 
public  service,  the  venue  may  be  laid  in  the  county  or  place 
where  the  party  is  apprehended  or  the  offence  is  committed. 
2  fT  4.  c.  4.  §  5. 

In  indictments  for  offences  relating  to  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
where  two  or  more  persons  have  acted  in  concert  in  diff'erent 
counties  or  lurisdictions,  the  venue  may  be  laid  and  the  offence 
charged  to  nave  been  committed  in  any  one  of  those  counties 
or  jurisdictions.     2  IV.  4.  c.  34.  §  15. 

In  indictments  for  felonies  or  other  offences  committed  in 
Wales,  the  venue  might  formerly  have  been  laid  in  the  next 
adjacent  English  county.  26  H.  8.  c.  6.  §  6 :  34  and  35  H.  8. 
c.  26.  §  84.  But  these  acts  are  now  repealed  by  implication 
by  the  11  G.  4.  and  1  IV.  4.  c  70.  §  14;  and  in  indictments 
for  offences  committed  in  Wales,  the  venue  must,  as  in 
England,  be  laid  in  the  county  in  which  the  offence  is  com.* 
mitted,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  statute. 

Where  treason  is  committed  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be 
inquired  of  in  any  county  within  the  realm,  as  the  king  shal^ 
direct,  in  pursuance  of  stats.  26  ^.  8.  c.  13 :  33'  H.  S.c.23i 
35  H  8.  c.  2 :  5  and  6  E.  6.  c.  11. 

Felonies  committed  out  of  the  realm,  i»  burning  or  de-« 
stroying  the  king's  ships,  magazines,  or  stores,  may  by  stat^ 
12  G.  3.  c.  24.  §  2.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  county 
of  England,  or  in  the  place  where  the  offence  is  committed; 
By  Stat.  1 3  G.  3.  c.  63.  misdemeanors  committed  in  India  may 
be  tried  upon  information  or  indictment  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  England ;  and  a  mode  is  marked  out  for  examining 
witnesses  by  commission,  and  transmitting  their  depositions  to 
the  court.     See  tit.  Depositions. 

And  in  indictments  for  offences  committed  by  persons  em« 
ployed  in  any  public  service  abroad,  the  venue  may  be  laid  in 
Middlesex.     42  G.  3.  c.  85.  f  1.     See  5  31.  4*  S.  403. 

By  the  9  G.  4.  c.  81.  §  7.  if  any  of  the  king's  subjects 
are  charged  in  England  \vith  murder  or  manslaughter,  or 
being  accessory  thereto,  the  same  being  committed  on  land  out 
of  this  kingdom,  whether  within  the  king's  dominions  or 
without,  justices  of  the  peace  of  this  kingdom  may  take  cogni* 
zance  thereof,  and  the  dBfender  may  be  tried  by  special  com« 
mission  in  any  county ;  but  peers  shall  be  tried  by  their  peers, 
as  heretofore  used:  and  this  act  not  to  prevent  any  person 
from  being  tried  in  any  place  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  such  per« 
sons  might  have  been  tried  before  passing  this  act. 

By  §  8.  when  a  person  feloniously  stricken,  poisoned,  or  hurt, 
upon  the  sea,  or  at  any  place  out  of  England,  shall  die  thereof 
in  England,  or  being  so  stricken.  Sec.  in  England  shall  die 
thereof  upon  the  sea,  or  at  any  place  out  of  England,  such 
offence,  whether  it  be  murdsr  or  manslaughter,  or  bein^ 
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accessary,  may  be  tried  or  punished  at  the  place  in  England  in 
which  such  death,  stroke,  poisoning,  &c.  shall  happen. 

With  respect  to  offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty,  see  that  tit.  and  the  forgery  act ;  1 1  G.  4. 
and  1  JV.  4.  c.  66,  §  ^7  ;  which  enacts  that  offences  under 
that  act  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
offences  committed  within  such  jurisdiction. 

By  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20.  no  judgment  upon  an  indict- 
ment or  information  for  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be 
stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  a  proper  venue,  where  by  such 
indictment,  &c. .the  court  shall  appear  to  have  had  juris- 
diction. 

VI.  Of  the  Reauisites  of  an  Indictment — Indictments  must 
have  a  precise  ana  sufficient  certainty.  By  stat.  1  H,  5.  c.  5. 
aU  indictments  must  set  forth  the  Christian  name,  surname, 
and  addition  of  the  state  and  degree,  mystery,  town,  or 
place  and  county  of  the  offender ;  and  all  this  to  identify  his 
person. 

But  by  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  19*  no  indictment  or  information 
shall  be  abated  by  reason  of  any  misnomer  or  want  of  addition^ 
or  wrong  addition  of  the  defendant ;  but  the  court  may  forth- 
with cause  the  indictment,  &c.  to  be  amended  according  to  the 
fact. 

The  time  and  place  are  also  to  be  ascertained^  by  naming 
the  day  and  township  in  which  the  fact  was  committed; 
though  a  mistake  in  these  points  is  in  general  not  held  to  be 
matecial,  provided  the  time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of 
the  indictment,  and  the  place  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court;  unless  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as 
a  venue,  but  as  part  of  the  description  of  the  fact.  2  HarvL 
P.  a  c.  25. 

If  an  indictment  be  generally  of  offences  at  several  times, 
without  laying  any  one  of  them  on  a  certain  day,  as  if  it  be 
laid  between  such  a  day  and  such  a  day,  it  hath  been 
adjudged  that  the  indictment  is  void:  but  a  mistake  in  not 
laying  an  offence  on  the  very  same  day,  on  which  it  is  after- 
wards  proved  upon  the  trial,  is  not  material  upon  evidence. 
2  Hawk,  c,  25.  §  82.  And  it  is  said,  the  crown  is  not  bound 
to  set  forth  the  very  day,  when  treason,  &c.  was  committed : 
evidence  may  be  given  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  &c.  at 
any  time  before  or  after  the  time  alleged  in  the  indictment, 
where  it  is  laid  on  such  a  day,  and  divers  other  days,  as  well 
before  as  after;  because  the  time  is  only  a  circumstance, 
and  of  form  some  day  must  be  alleged,  but  it  is  not  material. 
1  Salk.  1 88. 

But  sometimes  the  time  may  be  material,  where  there  is 
any  limitation  in  point  of  time  assigned  for  the  prosecution  of 
offender,  as  by  stat.  7  W»  3.  c.  3.  which  enacts,  that  no  prose- 
cution shall  be  had  for  any  of  the  treasons  or  misprisions  therein 
mentioned  (except  an  assassination  desired  or  attempted  on 
the  person  of  the  king),  unless  the  bUl  of  indictment  be  found 
within  three  years  after  the  offence  committed.  Fast.  249. 
And,  in  case  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death  must  be  laid 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal  stroke  was  given. 

Now  by  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20.  no  judgment  on  an 
indictment  or  information  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  whether 
after  verdict  or  outlawry,  or  by  confession,  default,  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  omitting  to  state  the  time  at 
which  any  offence  was  committed,  in  any  case  where  time  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence,  nor  for  stating  the  time  im- 
perfectly, nor  for  stating  the  offence  to  have  been  committed 
on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  or  exhi.* 
biting  the  information,  or  on  an  unpossible  day,  or  on  a  day 
that  never  happened. 

The  offence  itself  must  also  be  set  forth  with  cleamess  and 
certainty ;  and,  in  some  crimes,  particular  words  of  art  must 
be  used,  which  are  so  appropriated  by  the  law  to  express  the 
precise  idea  which  it  entertains  of  the  oiience,  that  no  other 
words,  however  sjrnonymous  they  may  seem,  are  capable  of 
doing  it.    Thu8^  in  treason,  the  facts  must  be  laid  to  be  done  | 


treasonably,  and  against  his  allegiance;  anciently,  prodiiorie 
et  contra  Ugeantias  svas  debitum ;  else  the  indictment  is  void. 
In  indictments  for  murder,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
party  indicted,  murdered,  not  killed  or  slew,  the  other,  which 
was  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  word  murdravit.  In  all  indict- 
ments for  felonies,  the  adverb  feloniously  \^elonicf\  must  be 
used ;  and  for  burglaries  also,  burglariter,  or  in  English, 
burglariously  ;  and  dl  these  to  ascertain  the  intent.  In  rapes, 
the  word  rapuit  or  ravished  is  necessary,  and  must  not  be 
expressed  by  any  periphrasis,  in  order  to  render  the  crime  cer- 
tain. So  in  larcenies  also,  the  wot^s  felonice  cepit  el  aspor* 
tavit  [feloniously  took  and  carried  away"]  are  necessary  to 
every  indictment ;  for  these  only  can  express  the  very  offence. 

In  indictments  for  murder,  it  was  formerly  considered  neces- 
sary that  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  wo;ind  should  in  gene- 
ral be  expressed,  in  order  that  it  might  appear  to  the  court  to 
have  been  of  a  mortal  nature;  but  if  it  went  through  the 
body,  then  its  dimensions  were  immaterial,  for  that  was  appa« 
rently  sufficient  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death.  Also, 
where  a  limb,  or  the  like,  was  absolutely  cut  off,  there  such 
description  was  impossible.     5  Rep,  122. 

But  it  was  never  requisite  to  prove  the  wound  as  laid. 
2  Hale,  186.  And  it  has  been  decided  by  ten  judges,  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  in  an  indictment  for  murder,  to  state  the 
length,  breadth,  or  depth  of  the  wound.     R,^  M.  97- 

Neither  is  it  necessary  in  such  an  indictment,  where  the 
murder  is  expressed  to  have  been  committed  with  a  certain 
knife,  to  prove  this  strictly  as  laid ;  for  if  it  be  proved  that  the 
deceased  was  killed  with  any  other  weapon,  as  a  dagger,  &c., 
capable  of  producing  the  same  kind  of  wound  stated  in  the 
indictment,  the  variance  is  not  material.  9  Go.  67.  a. :  Giib. 
Evid.  231. 

But  if  the  species  of  death  would  be  different,  as  if  the 
indictment  allege  a  stabbing  or  shooting,  and  the  evidence 
prove  a  stabbing  or  starving,  the  variance  would  be  fatal.  Id. 
However,  if  the  indictment  state  a  death  by  one  kind  of  poison, 
proof  of  death  by  another  kind  will  suf^port  the  indictment 
Id.  And  see  2  Hale,  185, 186 ;  2  Hawk.  c.  23.  §  84 :  12.  4*  3f. 
lis.  139.345. 

In  indictments  the  value  of  the  things,  which  is  the  subject 
or  instrument  of  the  offence,  must  sometimes  be  expressed. 

In  indictments  for  larcenies,  the  value  of  the  articles  stden 
is  always  stated,  and  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  distinctioa 
of  grand  and  petit  larceny,  it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  former  offence,  to  prove  the  articles  or  some  of 
them  stolen  at  the  same  time  exceeded  the  value  of  1«.;  but 
now,  by  the  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  2.  simple  larceny  is  c^  the 
same  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  incidents,  as  grand  larceny* 
See  further  tit.  iMrceny. 

In  homicides  of  all  sorts,  the  value  of  the  weapon  with  which 
the  offence  is  perpetrated  is  always  expressed,  although  the 
value  is  immaterifd.  It  seems  to  be  stated  in  the  indictment, 
because  the  instrument  is  forfeited  as  a  deodand  to  the  king, 
and  the  township  is  liable  for  its  value  if  it  be  not  forthcoming. 
See  2  Hale,  185 :  4  Camm.  c.  23. 

Indictments  ought  to  be  more  certain  than  common  plead- 
ings in  law,  because  they  are  more  penal,  and  to  be  answered 
with  more  precision.  Hil.  23  Car.  B.  R.  They  must  be  pre- 
cise and  certain  in  every  point,  and  charge  some  offence  in 
particular,  and  not  a  person  as  an  offender  in  general,  or  set 
down  goods,  &c.  stolen,  without  expressing  what  goods; 
and  it  ought  to  be  laid  positively,  not  by  way  of  redtai,  &c. 
or  be   supplied   by   implication.     Cra,  Jac.  19 :    2    Hawk. 

Jl.   y^m  C.  2Sd. 

An  indictment  alleging  that  defendants  conspired  by  divert 
false  pretences  and  subtle  means  and  devices,  to  obtain  from  A. 
divers  large  sums  of  money,  and  to  cheat  and  defraud  him 
thereof;  the  gist  of  the  offence  being  the  conspiracy,  the  Court 
of  K.  B.  held  that  it  was  ^uite  sufficient  only  to  state  that  fact 
and  its  object,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  set  out  the 
specific  pretences.     %  B.  S^  A.  204. 
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False  Latin,  ancientlj^  did  not  liurt  an  indictment,  if  by 
any  intendment  it  could  be  made  good :  but  if  any  word  was 
not  Latin,  or  allowed  by  law  as  a  word  of  art,  or  if  it  bad 
been  insensible  in  a  material  point,  tbe  indictment  was  insuffi- 
cient, 5  Rep.  121 :  2  Cro.  108:  3  Cro.  465.  An  indictment 
should  not  be  set  aside  for  a  false  concord  between  tbe  substan- 
tive and  tbe  adjective,  &c  tbe  expressions  being  significant  to 
make  tbe  sense  appear.    5  Co.  Rep.  121. 

But  an  indictment  against  two  or  more,  la3ang  the  fact  in 
the  singular  number,  as  if  against  one,  hath  been  held  insuffi- 
cient for  the  uncertainty.     2  Hawk.  c.  25 :  1  H.  5. 

A  person  may  be  indicted  for  felony  against  an  unknown  per- 
son :  and  when  the  name  of  one  killed  is  unknown,  or  goods  are 
stolen  from  a  person  that  cannot  be  known,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  in  the  indictment  that  one  unknoivn  was  killed  by  the  person 
indicted f  or  that  he  stole  the  goods  of  one  unknown.  tVoocTs 
Inst.  624.  But  though  an  indictment  may  be  good  for  stealing 
the  goods  cujnsdam  ignofi,  of  a  person  unknown,  yet  a  pro- 
perty must  be  proved  in  somebody  at  the  trial ;  otherwise  it 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  prisoner  by  his  pleading  not 
puilty.  Mod.  Cas.  in  L.  ^  E.  249.  Where  a  person  injured 
is  known,  his  name  ought  to  be  put  into  the  indictment. 
2  Hawk.  c.  25. 

By  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  14.  in  indictments  or  informations 
for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  the 
ownership  of  property,  real  or  personal,  to  be  in  any  one 
partner^  by  name,  and  others;  whether  such  persons  be 
partners  in  trade,  joint  tenants,  parceners,  or  tenants  in  com- 
mon :  and  the  like  shall  be  sufficient  where  in  any  indict- 
ment, &C.  it  shall  be  necessary  to  mention  for  any  purpose  any 
such  partners,  &c 

By  §  15.  property  belonging  to  counties  may  be  laid  to  be 
in  the  inhabitants,  without  naming  any. 

By  §  1 6.  property  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  any 
place,  or  to  be  used  in  the  workhouse,  &c,  or  by  the  master  or 
mistress  thereof,  &c,  may  be  laid  to  be  in  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  for  the  time  being :  and  materials,  tools,  &c.,  for  repair- 
ing &c.  highways,  may  be  stated  to  belong  to  the  surveyor. 

By  $  17.  in  indictments  or  information  for  felony  or  misde- 
meanor, committed  with  respect  to  any  house,  building,  gate, 
machine,  lamp,  board,  stone,  post,  fence,  or  other  thing,  or  any 
materials,  tools,  or  implements  relating  to  any  turnpike  roads, 
the  same  may  be  stated  to  belong  to  the  trustees  or  commis- 
sioners of  the  road,  without  specifying  any  names. 

Offences  committed  with  respect  to  sewers,  or  other  matters 
under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  may 
be  in  like  manner  stated  to  belong  to  them.     §  18. 

If  a  word  of  substance  be  omitted  in  the  indictment,  the 
whole  indictment  is  bad ;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  a  word  of 
Jbrm  is  omitted,  or  there  is  an  omission  of  a  synonymous  word, 
where  the  sense  is  the  same.  Sec. 

When  an  indictment  is  drawn  upon  a  statute,  it  ought 
to  pursue  the  words  of  it,  if  a  private  act ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise on  a  general  statute:  it  is  best  not  to  recite  a  public 
statute;  the  recital  is  not  necessary,  for  the  judges  are 
bound  ex  officio  to  take  notice  of  all  public  statutes,  and  mis- 
redtals  are  fatal ;  so  that  it  is  the  surest  way  only  to  con- 
clude generally  '<  against  the  form  of  the  statute."     4  Rep.  48. 

Though  there  be  no  necessity  to  recite  a  public  statute  in  an 
indictment,  yet  if  the  prosecutor  take  upon  him  to  do  it,  and 
materially  vary  from  the  substantial  part  of  the  purview  of  the 
statute,  and  conclude  contra  fonnam  statut.  prcedict.  he  vitiates 
the  indictment.  Plowd.  79.  83  :  Cro.  Eliz.  236.  But  many 
mis-recitals  may  be  saved  by  a  general  conclusion  contra 
formam  statuti,  without  adding  prcedict.  &c.  And  mistakes 
may  be  helped  by  the  constant  course  of  precedents  upon  such 
statutes.  S  i/aivX:.  c.  25.  §  101.  An  indictment  is  to  bring 
the  fact  making  an  ofience  within  all  the  material  words  of 
the  statute,  or  the  words  contra  formam  statuti  will  not  make 
it  good.     2  Hawk.  c.  25.  §  1 15. 

It  was  formerly  a  fatal  objection,  even  after  verdict,  to  an 


indictment  founded  on  several  statutes  (as  where  one  statute 
creates  the  offence,  and  the  other  the  penalty),  to  conclude, 
"  contra  fonnam  statuti,"  instead  of  *'  statutorum  ;"  but  now, 
by  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20.  the  insertion  of  the  words, 
**  against  the  form  of  the  statute,"  instead  of  the  words  "against 
the  form  of  the  statutes,"  or  vice  versd,  shall  not  be  a  ground 
for  staying  or  reversing  judgment  upon  any  indictment  or 
misdemeanor. 

By  §  21.  where  the  offence  charged  (in  any  indict- 
ment or  information  for  felony  or  misdemeanor)  has  been 
created  by  any  statute,  or  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of  pu- 
nishment, or  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  any 
statute,  the  indictment  or  information  shall,  after  verdict, 
be  held  sufficient  to  warrant  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  the  statute,  if  it  describe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the 
statute. 

Judgment  shall  not  be  given  by  statute  upon  an  indictment 
which  doth  not  conclude  contra  formam  statuti :  and  judg- 
ment by  statute  shall  never  be  given  upon  an  indictment  by 
common  law,  as  every  indictmen^  which  doth  not  thus  con- 
clude shall  be  taken  to  be.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25.  §  4. 
And  notwithstanding  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20.  the  omission 
of  '^  against  the  form  of  the  statute"  is  fatal  in  an  in- 
dictment for  an  offence  which,  but  for  a  statute,  would  be 
none.  Moo.  C.  C.  313.  But  where  persons  were  in- 
dicted on  the  statute  of  stabbing,  and  the  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  to  bring  them  within  the  statute,  they  might 
have  been  found  guilty  of  general  manslaughter  at  com- 
mon law,  and  the  words  contra  formam  statut.  rejected 
as  useless:  in  other  cases  the  same  has  been  also  adjudged; 
though  formerly  it  was  held,  that  an  indictment  grounded  on 
a  statute,  which  would  not  maintain  it,  could  not  in  any  case 
be  maintained  as  an  indictment  at  common  law.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  25.  §  4. 

When  the  offence  is  committed  in  a  reign  preceding  that  in 
which  the  indictment  is  presented,  it  must  conclude  against  the 
peace  of  the  late  king.  3  Burr.  J901 :  2  N.  R.  189:  Hawk. 
P.  C.  62.  c.  25.  §  93 :  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  7.  But  if  the 
offence  take  place  partly  in  one  reign  and  partly  in  another,  as 
if  a  nuisance  be  built  in  one  king's  reign  and  continued  in  that 
of  another,  the  indictment  must  conclude  against  the  peace  of 
both  kings.  Yelv.  66'.  2  N.  R.  189  :  Hawk.  P.  C.  62.  c.  25. 
§  93:  Sac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  7.  So  for  compassing  the 
king's  death,  if  one  of  the  overt  acts  laid  be  the  actual  murder 
of  the  king,  the  like  conclusion  must  take  place.  KelllQi 
1  Chitt.  C.  L.  247. 

Where  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
present  reign,  and  the  conclusion  was  "  against  the  peace  of 
our  said  late  lord  the  king,"  it  was  held  that  the  word  late 
might  be  rejected  as  surplusage.     R.  Sf  R.  415. 

It  seems  certain  that  immaterial  averments,  which  are  not 
connected  with  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  need  not  be 
proved.     Leach,  677 :  5  T.  R.  436. 

And  by  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  20.  no  judgment  on  any  indictment 
or  information  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  whether  after  verdict 
or  outlawry,  or  by  confession,  default,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  the  averment  of  any  matter 
unnecessary  to  be  proved,  or  for  the  omission  of  the  words  *'  as 
appears  by  the  record,"  or  *'  with  force  and  arms,"  or  "  against 
the  peace."     See  farther  tit.  Judgment,  IV. 

VII.  Of  amending  Indictments. — Indictments  may  be  amended 
the  same  term  wherein  brought  into  court,  and  not  after.  But 
criminal  prosecutions  are  not  within  the  benefit  of  the  old  sta- 
tutes of  amendments;  so  that  no  amendment  can  be  made  to 
an  indictment,  &c ,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  grand  jury^ 
but  such  only  as  is  allowed  by  the  common  law;  2  Lil.  45  ;  or 
by  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  19.  and  the  9  G.  4.  c.  15.  The  body 
of  a  bill  of  indictment  removed  into  B.  R.  may  not  be  amended^ 
except  from  London,  where  the  tenure  only  of  a  record  is 
removed ;  though  the  caption  of  an  indictment  from  any  place' 
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mtiy,  on  motion,  be  amended  by  the  clerk  of  the  asxizes,  &c.,  so 

as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  original  record.     Captions  of 

indictments  ought  to  set  forth  the  court  in  which,  and  the 

jurors  by  whom,  and  also  the  time  and  place  at  which,  the 

indictment  was  found,  and  that  the  jurors  were  of  the  county, 

city,  &c     Also   they   must   show,  that  the   indictment  was 

taken  before  such  a  court  as  liad  jurisdiction  over  the  offence 

indicted.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25.     While  the  jury  who  found 

a  bill  of  indictment  is  before  the  court,  it  may  be  amended  by 

their  consent  in  matter  of  form,  the  name  or  addition  of  the 

party,  &c.    Kel.  37.     Clerks  of  the  assize  and  of  the  peace, 

&c.,  drawing  defective  bills  of  indictment,  shall  draw  new  bills 

without  fee,  and  take  but  2^.  for  drawing  any  indictment 

against  a  felon,  &c.,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  5/.    1 0  and  11  fV,  3, 

c.  23. 

If  one  material  part  of  an  indictment  is  repugnant  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  another,  the  whole  is  void ;  but  where  the 
sense  is  plain,  the  court  will  dispense  with  a  small  impropriety 
in  the  expression.     2  Hawk,  P.  C  c.  25. 

Many  objections  to  indictments  are  overruled.  5  Rep.  120. 
Where  an  indictment  is  void  for  insufficiency,  or  if  the  trial  is 
in  a  wrong  county,  another  indictment  may  be  drawn  for  the 
i»ame  offence,  whereby  the  insufficiency  may  be  cured ;  and  the 
indictment  may  be  laid  in  another  county  (it  is  said),  though 
judgment  be  given.     See  4  Rep,  45.  a. 

As  to  the  amendment  of  indictments  in  cases  of  misno- 
mer, &c.  see  atUe,  VI. 

And  as  to  the  amendment  of  indictments  (under  the  9  G.  4. 
c.  15.)  where  there  is  any  variance  from  printed  documents^ 
see  tit.  Amendment, 

V  III.  Where  an  Indictment  may  be  quashed. — By  the  common 
law,  the  court  may  quash  any  indictment  for  such  insufficiency  as 
will  make  the  judgment  thereon  erroneous.  But  the  court 
may  refuse  to  quash  an  indictment  preferred  for  the  public 
good,  though  it  be  not  a  good  indictment,  and  put  the  party 
to  traverse,  or  plead  to  it.  Mich.  22  Car,  B,  R.  Also  the 
court  will  grant  time  for  the  king's  counsel  to  maintain  an 
indictment,  if  they  desire  it. 

Judges  are  not  bound  ex  dehito  justtiice  to  quash  an  indict- 
ment,  but  may  oblige  the  defendant  either  to  plead  or  demur 
to  It ;  and  where  indictments  are  not  good,  the  parties  indicted 
may  avoid  them  by  pleading.  2  Lil.  42 :  2  Hawk.  258*  So 
the  court  doth  not  usually  quash  indictments  for  forgery,  per- 
jury, and  nuisances,  notwithstanding  the  indictments  are 
faulty ;  and  it  is  against  the  course  of  the  court  to  quash  an 
indictment  for  extortion.  3  LU,  411 :  5  Mod.  31 :  3  D.  ^  R. 
621. 

So  if  the  party  indicted  is  outlawed  upon  the  indictment,  the 
court  will  not  quash  the  indictment,  though  erroneous;  but 
will  force  the  party  outlawed  to  bring  his  writ  of  error  to 
reverse  the  outlawry.     Mich.  24  Car.  S.  R.  , 

One  that  is  convicted  upon  an  erroneous  indictment, 
cannot,  after  the  conviction^  move  to  have  the  indict- 
ment quashed ;  but  must  bring  his  writ  of  error  to  reverse 
the  judgment  given  against  him  upon  the  indictment.  2  LiL 
43. 

If  an  indictment  be  good  in  part,  though  the  other  part  of  it 
Im  bad,  the  court  will  not  quash  it;  for  if  an  offence  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  indictment  be  well  laid,  it  is  good  enough, 
although  other  facts  are  ill  laid.  Latch,  173:  Poph,  208: 
J  Salk.  384. 

Where,  however,  an  indictment  is  so  defective  that  no  judg- 
ment can  be  given  upon  it,  even  should  the  defendant  be  con- 
victed, the  court  will  generally,  upon  application,  quash  the 
indictment* 

The  Stat.  7  fV,  3,  c,  3.  ordains,  that  no  indictment  for  trea- 
son, &c.,  or  any  process  thereon,  shall  be  quashed,  on  motion  of 
the  prisoner,  or  his  counsel,  for  mis-writing,  false  Latin,  &c., 
unless  exception  be  made  before  evidence  given  in  court ;  nor 
shall  any  such  defects,  &c*,  after  conviction,  be  caused  to  arrest 


judgment ;  though  any  judgment  given  upon  such  indictment 
may  be  reversed  on  a  wnt  of  error,  &c. 

Before  the  application  will  be  allowed  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  a  new  bill  for  the  same  offence  must  have  been 
preferred  and  found  against  the  defendant.  2  East,  226.  And 
the  court  generally  imposes  other  terms  upon  the  prosecutor, 
as  the  payment  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  defendant  on  the 
former  indictment.  3  Burr.  1469*  And  see  1  W,  BL  460 1 
3  B.^  A.  373. 

If  the  application  be  by  the  defendant,  it  must  be  madtf 
before  plea  pleaded.    Fast,  231:   Holt,  684:    4  St.  Trials^ 

677. 

But  where  the  application  is  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
the  court  has  almost  uniformly  refused  to  quash  an  indictment, 
where  it  appeared  to  be  for  some  enormous  crime,  such  as 
treason  or  felony.  Com,  Dig.  Indictment  (H.)  And  see 
1  Wils.  325. 

Counts  in  an  indictment  cannot  be  struck  out,  as  they  may 
in  an  information  ;  for  the  court  cannot  strike  out  that  which 
the  grand  jury  have  found.     Hardr.  203. 

IX.  Of  granting  a  Copif  of  the  Indictment. — In  high  treason, 
the  prisoner  is,  by  virtue  of  the  7  Anne,  c.  21 .,  entitled  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  and  jurors, 
delivered  to  him  ten  days  before  the  trial,  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses. 

In  cases  of  felony,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  is  never  granted 
without  the  permission  of  the  court. 

Although  a  party  indicted  for  felony  is  not  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  indictment ;  1  Chitt,  Ch.  403 ;  yet,  if  any  legal 
exception  be  taken  to  its  form,  the  court  will,  as  a  favour, 
allow  a  copy  to  be  taken  of  the  part  which  it  is  material  to 
examine.  1  Let'.  68 :  1  Sid.  85 :  Hawk.  P.  C,  h,  2.  c.  39, 
§  13.  And  the  prisoner  is,  in  all  cases,  allowed  to  have  the 
record  read  over  to  him  with  sufficient  distinctness,  even  twice, 
in  English.  Id.  Ibid.  And  in  a  case  where  the  defend^^ 
ant's  object  was  to  reverse  an  outlawry  before  conviction 
for  murder,  the  record  was  read  so  slow  as  to  afford  an^ 
opportunitv  of  taking  it  down  in  short-hand.  Hard*  pi, 
487.  a ;  cited  1  Chitt.  C.  L.  494. 

In  misdemeanors  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
record  as  a  matter  of  right,  without  any  application  to  the 
court.  1  Bl.  385 :  Selw.  N.  P.  952.  So  where  a  party  it 
convicted  before  a  magistrate,  he  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
conviction,  in  order  to  defend  himself  from  an  action  for  tho 
same  offence.     3  Burr,  1721. 

See  further  on  the  subject  of  indictments  at  length,  2  Hawk* 
P,  C.  c,  25.  and  the  tits,  relating  to  indictable  offences  in  this 
Diet. 

INDICTOR.  He  that  indicteth  another  man  for  any 
offence ;  as  indictee  is  the  party  that  is  indicted. 

INDISTANTER.  Without  delay.  Mat,  Westm.  anno 
1244. 

IN DI VISUM.  What  two  persons  hold  in  common  with« 
out  partition ;  as  where  it  is  said  he  holds  pro  indwiM>,  Sic* 
Kitch.  241. 

INDOLIS.  A  studious  young  man,  or  a  youth.  Man, 
AnsL  3  torn.  p.  120. 

IN  DOM  IT.  Boisterous  and  ungovernable.  Law  French 
Diclionartf. 

INDORSEMENT,  indorsamentum.']  Any  thui^  written 
on  the  back  side  of  a  deed;  thus,  receipts  for  consideration** 
money,  and  the  sealing  and  delivery,  &c,  on  the  back  of  deeds> 
are  called  indorsements.     West.  Svmb.  par.  2.  §  157* 

On  sealing  of  a  bond,  any  thmg  may  be  indorsed  or  sub* 
scribed  on  the  back  thereof,  as  part  of  the  condition,  and  the 
indorsement  and  that  shall  stand  together.  Moor,  679*  See 
tits.  Bond,  Condition,  An  indorsement  on  a  deed  after  it  hat 
been  signed  by  the  parties,  but  written  at  the  same  time  with 
the  seaUng  and  delivery,  is  part  of  the  deed,    t  Stark,  l6S. 

There  is  also  an  indcnraement  .of  bills  or  notes,  of  what  part 
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thereof  is  paid>  and  when^  &c.>  or  for  n^odation,  by  writing 
the  payee's  name  on  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange^  &c.  See  tit. 
Bills  of  Exchange. 

An  indorsement  of  the  grand  jury  of  "  a  true  bill"  made 
upon  the  bill^  becomes  part  of  the  indictment^  and  renders  it  a 
complete  accusation  against  the  prisoner*  Yeh).  ^\  Dig.  Com. 
Ifidictmeni  (A):  1  Ckiti.  C.  L.  324. 

INDOWMENT.     See  Endatvmeni. 

INDUCEMENT,  What  is  alleged  as  a  motive  or  incite- 
ment to  a  thing ;  the  term  is  used  specially  in  several  cases, 
viz,  inducement  to  actions,  to  a  traverse  in  pleadings,  a  fact  or 
ofience  committed,  &c.  Inducements  to  actions  need  not  have 
•0  much  certainty  as  in  other  cases.  A  general  indebitatus  is 
not  su£5cient,  where  it  is  the  ground  of  the  action ;  but  where 
it  is  but  the  inducement  to  the  action,  as  in  consideration  of 
forbearing  a  debt  till  such  a  day  (for  that  the  parties  are 
agreed  upon  the  debt),  this  being  but  a  collateral  promise,  is 
good  without  showinff  how  due.     Cro.  Jac.  5^ :  2  Mod,  70. 

The  cases  which  relate  to  the  necessity  of  proving  particular 
averments  (as  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Chamhre  in  Turner  v. 
Eylis,  3  B.  ^  P.  463.)  only  distinguish  between  that  which  is 
material  and  that  which  is  impertinent,  but  make  no  distinction 
between  that  which  is  inducement,  and  that  which  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  action.  And  in  Smith  v.  Taylor,  1  N.  R. 
SIO.  the  same  learned  judge  observes,  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
as  applicable  to  the  allegation  of  a  declaration,  depend  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  facts  alleged  are  introduced.  If  they  be 
mere  matters  of  inducement,  Uiey  do  not  require  such  strict 
proof  as  those  allegations  which  are  precisely  put  in  issue 
between  the  parties;  and  see  Gtvinnet  v.  Phillipsy  3  T.  R. 
646.,  where  Mr.  J.  BuUer  laid  down  that  averments  which 
are  mere  inducement  need  not  be  precisely  proved ;  and  see 
1  PhilL  Ev.  105 ;  and  1  Stark.  Ev.  390.  n.  [b). 

So  it  is  laid  down  that,  in  general,  traverse  is  not  to  be 
taken  on  matters  of  inducement,  that  is,  matter  brought 
forward  only  by  way  of  explanatory  introduction  to  the  main 
allegations ;  but  this  is  open  to  many  exceptions,  for  it  often 
happens  that  introductory  matter  is  in  itself  essential,  and  of 
the  substance  of  the  case,  and,  in  such  instances,  though  in 
the  nature  of  inducement,  it  may  nevertheless  be  traversed. 
Com.  Die.  Pleader,  G.  14:  Cro.  Eliz.  l68:  1  B.  4  B.  531. 
See  Stephen  on  Pleading. 

A  ^nan  ought  to  induce  his  traverse  when  he  denies  the 
title  of  another,  because  he  should  not  deny  it  till  he  show 
9ome  colourable  title  in  himself;  for  if  the  title  traversed  be 
found  naught,  and  no  colour  of  right  appears  for  him  who 
traversed,  there  can  be  no  judgment  given;  but  an  induce- 
ment cannot  be  traversed,  because  that  would  be  a  traverse 
after  a  traverse,  and  quitting  a  man's  own  pretence  of  title, 
and  falling  upon  another.  Cro.  265,  266 :  3  Salk,  351.  An 
inducement  to  a  traverse  must  be  such  matter  as  is  eood  and 
justifiable  in  law.  Cro.  Eliz.  829.  There  is  an  inducement 
to  a  justification,  when  what  is  alleged  against  it  is  not  the 
substance  of  the  plea,  &c  Cro,  Jac.  138 :  Moor,  84? :  2  Nets. 
Abr.  936.     See  further  tit.  Pleading, 

INDUCIiE  LEGALES.  The  days  between  the  citation 
of  the  defendant  and  the  day  of  appearance.  Belts  Scotch 
Law  Diet.    I'he  days  between  the  date  and  the  return  of  a  writ. 

INDUCTION,  inductio,  i.  e.  a  leading  into.^  The  giving 
a  parson  possession  of  his  church.  After  the  bishop  hath 
granted  institution,  he  issues  out  his  mandate  to  the  arch- 
deacon to  induct  the  clerk,  who  thereupon  either  does  it  per- 
sonally, or  usually  commissions  some  neighbouring  clergyman 
for  that  purpose ;  which  is  compared  to  livery  and  seisin,  as  it 
is  a  putting  the  minister  in  actual  possession  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  glebe  lands,  which  are  the  temporalities  of  it.  This 
induction  is  done  in  the  following  manner :— one  of  the  clergy 
commissioned  takes  the  parson  to  be  inducted  by  the  hand, 
lays  it  on  the  key  of  the  church,  and  pronounces  these  words: — 
By  virtue  of  this  commission,  I  induct  you  into  the  real  and 
actual  possession  of  the  rectory  of,  ^c.f  tvith  all  its  appurte- 
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nances.  Then  he  opens  the  church  door,  and  puts  the  parson 
into  possession  thereof,  who  commonly  tolls  a  bell,  &c.,  and 
thereby  shows  and  eives  notice  to  the  people  that  he  hath 
taken  corporal  possession  of  the  said  church.  If  the  key  of  the- 
church  door  cannot  be  had,  the  clerk  to  be  inducted  may  lay 
his  hand  on  the  ring  of  the  door,  the  latch  of  the  church  gate, 
on  the  church  wall,  &c.,  and  either  of  these  is  sufficient :  also 
induction  may  be  made  by  delivery  of  a  clod,  or  turf  of  the 
glebe,  &c  Ordinarily,  the  bishop  is  to  direct  his  mandate  to  the 
archdeacon,  as  being  the  person  who  ought  to  induct  or  give 
possession  unto  the  clerks  instituted  to  any  churches  within 
his  archdeaconry ;  but  it  is  said,  the  bishop  may  direct  his 
mandate  to  any  other  clergyman  to  make  induction.  See  stat. 
38  Ed,  3.  s.  2.  c.  3.  And  by  prescription,  others,  as  well  as 
archdeacons,  may  make  inductions.     Pars.  Counsel.  8.     See 

I  Com.  391. 

An  induction  made  by  the  patron  of  the  church  is  void ; 
but  bishops  and  archdeacons  may  induct  a  clerk  to  the  bene- 
fices of  which  they  are  patrons,  by  prescription,  &c.  l\  H,4.  7. 
The  dean  and  chapter  of  cathedral  churches  are  to  induct 
prebends ;  though  it  hath  been  held,  if  the  bishop  doth  induct 
a  prebend,  it  may  be  good  at  the  common  law.     11  //.  4.  7: 

II  H.  6.  In  some  places  a  prebend  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion, without  any  induction,  as  at  Westminster,  where  the 
king  makes  collation  by  his  letters  patent.  If  the  king  grants 
one  of  his  free  chapels,  the  grantee  shall  be  put  in  possession 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  not  by  the  bishop. 

But  no  induction  is  necessary  to  a  donative,  where  the  patron 
by  donation  in  writing  puts  the  clerks  into  possession,  without 
presentation,  &c  11  H.  4.  7-  If  the  authority  of  the  person 
who  made  the  mandate  for  induction  determines,  by  death  or 
removal,  before  the  clerk  is  inducted,  tlie  induction  afterwards 
will  be  void ;  as  where,  before  it  is  executed,  a  new  bishop  is 
consecrated,  &c.  But  if  the  archbishop,  during  the  vacancy  of 
a  see,  as  euardian  of  the  spiritualities,  issue  a  mandate  to 
induct  a  clerk  to  a  church,  it  is  good,  though  not  executed 
before  there  is  a  new  bishop.     2  Lev.  299  *  1  f^entr.  309. 

Induction  is  the  investiture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the 
benefice,  as  institution  is  of  the  spiritual.  And  when  a  clerk 
is  presented,  instituted,  and  inducted,  into  a  rectory,  he  is  then, 
and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  possession,  and  is  called  in 
law  persona  impersonata,  or  parson  imparsonee.  Co.  Lit,  300: 
1  Comm.  391. 

Induction  is  a  temporal  act ;  and  if  the  archdeacon  refuse  to 
induct  a  parson,  or  to  grant  a  commission  to  others  to  do  it, 
action  on  the  case  lies  against  him,  on  which  damages  shall  be 
recovered :  he  may  likewise  be  compelled,  by  sentence  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  to  induct  the  clerk,  and  shall  answer  the 
contempt.     121  Rep,  128. 

It  is  induction  which  makes  the  parson  complete  incumbent, 
and  fixes  the  freehold  in  him  ;  and  a  church  is  full  by  induc- 
tion, which  cannot  be  avoided  hut  by  quare  impedit  at  common 
law.  4  Rep.  79'  Plowd.529:  Hob.  \5.  A  bishop  sued  in 
the  Court  of  Audience,  to  repeal  an  institution,  after  induction 
had,  and  a  prohibition  was  granted ;  because  an  institution  is 
examinable  in  the  Spiritual  Court  after  induction,  but  then  a 
aurrre  impedit  lies.  Moor,  S60.  It  is  not  the  admission  and 
institution,  but  the  induction  to  a  second  benefice,  which  makes 
the  first  void,  in  case  of  pluralities,  &c.  Moor,  12.  jSee  this 
Diet,  tit  Advowson,  II.,  Parson, 

INDULGENCES.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
church,  uU  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those 
which  were  necessary  towards  their  own  justification,  together 
with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  deposited  m  one 
inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to 
St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes^  who  may  open  it  at 
pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabundant 
merit  to  any  particular  ^rson,  Jor  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any 
one  in  whom  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.. 
Such  indulgences  were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh  century 
4  u 
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by  Urban  II.    Robertson's  Char.  F.  ii.  79.    See  the  25  H.  8. 
c.  21.  §  27.  ^ 

IN  ESSE,  in  bdngJ^  The  learned  make  this  distinction 
between  things  tit  esse  and  in  posse;  a  thing  that  is  not,  but 
may  be^  they  say  is  in  posse  or  in  potentid  ;  but  what  is  appa- 
rent and  visible,  they  allege  is  tn  esse,  viz.  that  it  has  a  real 
beinfi^,  whereas  the  other  is  casual,  and  but  a  possibility.  A 
child  before  he  is  bom,  is  a  thing  tit  posse;  after  he  is  bom, 
and  for  many  legal  purposes  after  he  is  conceived,  he  is  said  to 
be  tit  esse,  or  actual  being.     See  tit.  Posthumous  Children. 

INEWARDUS,  inrvardusrX  A  guard,  a  watchman,  one  set 
to  keep  watch  and  ward.     LtS.  Domesday,  Chenth,  Heref. 

INFALISTATUS.  This  word  occurs  only  in  Ralph  de 
Hengham,  Summo  parva,  cap.  3.  recapitulating  the  several 
punishments  for  felony.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  notes  on  that 
author,  says>  ''It  appears  that  several  customs  of  places  made 
in  those  days  capitCLl  punishments  several.  But  what  is  infalis- 
tatus  ?  In  regard  of  its  being  a  custom  used  in  a  port  town,  I 
suppose  it  was  made  out  of  the  French  vrord  Jalize,  which  is^ne 
sand  by  the  water  side,  or  a  bank  of  the  sea.  In  this  sand  or 
bank  it  seems  their  execution  at  Dover  was."  The  elaborate  Du 
Fresne  condemns  this  derivation  and  this  sense  of  the  word, 
but  yet  gives  no  better.  Therefore  (till  we  have  more  au- 
thority) we  may  conclude  that  infalistatus  did  imply  some 
capital  punishment  inflicted  on  the  sands  or  sea-shore :  perhaps 
infalistatio  was  exposing  the  malefactor  to  be  laid  bound  upon 
the  sands,  till  the  next  full  tide  carried  him  away ;  of  which 
custom  there  is  some  dark  tradition.  The  pen^ty  took  its 
name  from  the  ^ ormBn  Jalese,Jalesia,  which  sicnifled  not  only 
the  sands,  but  rather  the  rocks  and  cliffs  adjoining  or  impend- 
ing on  the  sea- shore.  Corvd.  See  the  like  use  of  Jalesia  in 
Mon.  AngL  torn.  2.  p.  165.  b. 

INFAMY.  As  to  persons  disqualified  by  infamy  from  being 
witnesses,  see  tit  Evidence,  II. 

INFAMOUS  CRIME.  By  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29.  §  7. 
offenders  who  shall  by  intimidating  another,  by  threatening 
to  accuse  him  of  any  infamous  crime,  extort  or  gain  from  such 
party,  money,  chattel,  or  valuable  security,  are  guilty  of  robbery^ 
and  shall  suffer  death. 

In  Hickman's  case,  R.  4*  M.  34.  it  was  held  by  the  judees, 
that  when  a  statute  inflicted  punishment  for  falsely  accusing 
another  of  an  infamous  crime,  such  crimes  only  were  to  be 
deemed  infamous  as  subjected  a  man  to  infamous  punish- 
ment, or  incapacitated  him  from  being  a  witness ;  and  therefore 
a  threat  to  accuse  a  man  of  having  made  overtures  to  a  pri- 
soner to  commit  sodomy  with  him,  did  not  amount  to  a  threat 
to  charge  him  with  an  infamous  crime. 

But  by  §  9.  of  the  above  statute,  buggery  and  assaults  with 
intent  to  commit  such  crime,  and  every  attempt  or  endeavour  to 
commit  it,  or  solicitation,  persuasion,  promise,  or  threat,  offered 
or  made  whereby  to  move  or  induce  men  to  commit  or  permit 
the  said  crime,  shall  be  deemed  an  infamous  crime  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act. 

As  to  sending  letters  threatening  to  accuse  of  any  such  crime 
with  intent  to  extort  money,  see  §  8.  of  the  above  act,  under 
tit.  ThreaU. 

INFANGTHEF,  INFANGENETHEOF,  from  Sax. 
fang  Gtfangen,  i.  e.  capere,  and  theof,  fiir^  A  privilege  or 
liberty  granted  unto  loras  of  certain  manors,  to  judge  any  thief 
taken  within  their  fee.  Bract.  Ub.  3.  c.  35.  In  some  ancient 
charters  it  appears  that  the  thief  should  be  taken  in  the  lord- 
ship, and  with  the  goods  stolen,  otherwise  the  lord  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  try  him  in  his  court :  though  by  the  laws  of  King 
jEdward  the  Confessor,  he  was  not  restrained  to  his  own  people 
or  tenants,  but  might  try  any  man  who  was  thus  taken  in  his 
manor:  it  is  true  afterwards,  the  word  infangthef  signified 
Latro  captus  in  terra  aUcujus  seisitus  de  auquo  Latrocinio  de 
suis  proprOs  hominibus.  S^  stat.  1  aiic^  %  P.  Sr  M.  c.  15.  The 


franchises  of  infangthef  and  outfangthef,  to  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined in  court-bfljrons,  are  antiquated,  and  long  since  gone. 
2  Inst.  31.    The  word  is  sometimes  preceded  by  an  ff. 


INFANT,  infans.J  A  person  under  twenty-otie  years  of 
^e :  whose  acts  are  in  many  cases  either  toid  or  voidable. 
Co.  Lit.  lib.  1.  cap.  21.  lib.  2.  cap.  28. 

I.  The  several  Ages  distinguished  by  Law  for  various 
Purposes,  and  herein  of  Criminal  Ads  commitled 
by  Infants. 

II.  Who  are  subject  to,  or  free  from,  the  Incapacities  of 
Minors  ;  and  ff  Infants  in  ventre  sa  mere. 

III.  Of  the  Trial  of  Infancy . 

IV.  Of  what  Offices,  Trusts,  and  Functions,  an  Infant  is 

capable. 
V.  Of  the  Civil  Acts  of  an  Infant,  and  how  far  they  art 

good,  voidable,  or  void,  &c 
VL  Of  an  Infant*  s  Liability  on  Contracts  for  Necessaries, 
and  other  Contracts. 
VII.  Of  an  Infant's  Power  to  enforce  Contracts. 
VIII.  j^oft^  an  Infant  may  be  sued  and  may  sue. 
IX.  Of  Ids  Liability  for  Torts. 

L  1.  Though  a  person  is  styled  in  law  an  infant,  till  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  which  is  termed  his  full  age,  yet 
there  are  many  actions  which  he  may  do  before  that  age,  and 
for  which  various  times  or  ages  are  appointed.  Thus,  a  male 
at  twelve  years  old  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  at  four- 
teen he  is  at  years  of  discretion,  and  therefore  may  disagree  or 
consent  to  marriage  (see  post) ;  may  choose  his  guardian ;  and 
if  his  discretion  be  actually  proved,  may  make  his  testament  of 
his  personal  estate ;  at  seventeen  miffht,  previous  to  the  38  6. 3. 
c.  87*  have  been  an  executor;  and  at  twenty-one  is  at  his 
own  disposal,  and  may  alien  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels. 
A  female  also,  at  seven  years  of  age,  may  be  betrothed  or 
given  in  marriage ;  at  nine  is  entitled  to  dower;  at  twelve  is  at 
years  of  maturity,  and  therefore  may  consent  or  disagree  to 
marriage  (see  post),  and  if  proved  to  have  sufficient  discretioii, 
may  bequeath  her  personal  estate  ;  at  fourteen  is  at  years  id 
le^  discretion,  and  may  choose  a  guardian;  at  seventeen 
miffht,  before  the  above  statute,  have  been  an  executrix; 
and  at  twenty-one  may  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands :  sp 
that  full  age,  in  male  or  female,  is  twenty-one  years ;  which 
age  is  completed  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  a 
person*s  birth.  Salk.  44. 625 :  Ld.  Rc^.  480.  IO96 :  1  Brv. 
P.  C.  468.  (8vo.  edit.)  Toder  y.  Sansam.  If,  therefore,  one 
is  bom  on  the  1st  of  January,  he  is  of  age  to  do  any  l^;al  act 
on  the  momine  of  the  last  day  of  December,  though  he  may 
not  have  lived  twenty-one  years  by  near  forty-eieht  hoars ; 
the  reason  is,  that  in  law  there  is  no  fraction  of  a  day,  and  if 
the  birth  were  on  the  first  second  of  one  day>  and  the  act  on 
the  last  second  of  the  other,  then  twentywme  years  would  be 
complete ;  and  in  law  it  is  the  same,  whether  a  thing  is  done 
upon  one  moment  of  the  day  or  another;  and  hence  probably 
originated  the  distinction  of  a  year  and  a  day,  &&,  by  which  is 
meant  a  year  complete  in  common  acceptation. 

From  the  observations  made  on  the  daily  actions  of  in&its, 
as  to  their  arriving  at  discretion,  the  laws  and  customs  of  every 
countiy  have  fixed  upon  particular  periods,  on  which  they  are 
presumed  capaUe  of  acting  with  reason  and  discretion ;  in  our 
law  the  full  age  of  man  or  woman  is  twenty-one  years.  3  JV^ir 
Ab.  118. 

Therefore,  if  one  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  makes 
his  will,  and  thereby  devises  his  lands,  and  after  attains  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  dies,  without  making  a  new  pu  W- 
cation  thereof,  this  devise  is  void.  Dyer,  143:  Rn^m.  84: 
1  Sid.  162. 

Though  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  eannot 
directly  dispose  of  his  lands,  yet  as  one  under  that  age  may 
(pursuant  to  the  statute  12  Car.  2.  c.  24.)  dispose  of  the 
custody  of  his  infant  child,  it  is  said,  sudi  disposition  draws 
after  it  the  land,  &c  as  incident  to  the  custody.     Faugh.  178. 

The  reason  why  an  infant  male  at  fourteen,  and  female  at 
twelve,  may  dispose  of  their  personal  estate  at  thoae  ages  11^ 
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tliat  the  common  law  has  appointed  no  time,  being  a  matter 
oognisaUe  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  which  herein  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  law ;  hv  which  law  infants  at  those  ages 
ore  presumed  to  have  sufficient  discretion  to  make  such  dispo- 
sitioo ;  therefore  their  testaments  in  these  cases  are  not  to  be 
set  aside,  or  controlled  in  Chancery,  or  the  temporal  courts. 
2  Mod.  Hi5:  2  Jones,  210:  Omb.  50:  1  Fern,  469 :  Preced. 
Chan.  816. 

Though  die  age  of  consent  to  a  marriage  in  an  infant  male  is 
fourteen,  and  in  a  female  twelve,  yet  they  may  marry  before, 
and  if  they  agree  thereto  when  they  attain  these  ages,  the 
marriage  is  good,  but  they  cannot  ^tisagree  before  then ;  and  if 
One  of  them  be  above  the  age  of  consent,  and  the  other  under 
such  age,  the  party  so  above  the  age  may  as  well  disagree  as 
the  other ;  for  both  must  be  bound  or  neither.  Co.  Lit.  33.  78, 
79 :  2  Imt.  484:  8  Ind.  %S,  89:  6  Cb.  22:  7  Co. 43 :  1  Rd. 
Abr.  840,  841. 

But  though  the  party  above  age  may  as  well  disagree  as 
the  other,  yet  it  is  said  that  the  party  cannot  do  it  hmre  the 
other  arrives  at  the  proper  age ;  also  it  is  said  to  have  been  ad- 
judged, that  if  a  man  marries  a  woman  that  is  within  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  and  after  the  woman  at  eleven  years  of  age 
disagrees  to  the  marriage,  and  after  the  husband  takes  another 
wife,  and  hath  issue  by  her,  that  this  is  a  bastard ;  for  the 
Jirst  marriage  continues  notwithstanding  the  disagreement  qf 
the  woman  ;  for  she  cannot  disagree  within  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  so  her  disagreement  is  void.  Co.  Lit,  79  '•  1  Rol< 
Ah.S4il, 

If  a  man  marries  a  woman  who  is  within  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  after  the  feme  covert  within  the  age  of  consent 
disagrees  to  the  marriage,  and  after  the  age  of  twelve  years 
marries  another,  the  first  marriase  is  absolutely  dissolved,  so 
that  he  may  take  another  wife ;  lor  though  the  disagreement 
^'ithin  the  age  of  consent  was  not  sufficient,  yet  her  taking 
another  husband  after  the  age  of  consent  affirms  the  disagree- 
ment,  and  so  the  marriage  avoided  ab  initio.  1  Rol.  Abr.  341. 
See  the  case  of  Mr.  Fitzgerrard,  Lord  Decius,  and  Mr.  Vil- 
lers,  3  New  Abr,  119,  120.  See  also  1  Inst.  33  :  1  Rol,  Ab, 
840:  J^«r,  369:  Moore,  575 :  I  RoL  Abr.  341 :  1  Inst.  79: 
7  Co,  lien's  case :  6  Co.  Abrosia  George's  case :  7  H.6. 11: 
6  Co.  22. 

At  common  law,  if  both  parties  were  of  the  age  of  consent, 
their  marriage  was  valid  without  the  concurrence  of  any  other 
persons;  but  by  various  statutes  now  repealed,  and  by  the 
present  Marriage  Act,  4  O.  4.  c.  76.  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is  requisite,  where 
either  of  the  parties  is  under  twenty-one,  and  has  not  been 
previously  married.    See  further  tit.  Marriage. 

At  common  law  an  infant  at  fourteen  was  out  of  ward  of 

fnardian  in  socage,  to  choose  a  guardian ;  and  at  fifteen  to 
ave  had  aid  pur  fair  Fitz,  Chevalier,     Co.  Lit,  93.  b :  Hob, 

225, 

The  authority  of  a  guardian  in  socage  ceafes  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  at  which  age  the  infant  may  call  his  guardian  to  an 
account,  and  may  choose  a  new  guardian.  Lit.  sect.  103 :  Co. 
Lit.  75:  2  Inst.  135. 

One  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  do  homage,  but 
tiot  fealty ;  because,  in  doing  of  fealty  he  ought  to  be  sworn, 
which  an  infant  cannot  be.     Co,  Lit.  65.  b:  2  Inst,  11. 

An  infant  at  the  age  of  seventeen  may  be  a  procurator  as 
well  as  executor  ;  and  in  this  both  the  civil  and  common  law 
agree.  5  Co.  29.  b :  Off.  Ex,  307  :  1  Hal  Hist.  P,  C.  17. 

Now  by  the  38  G,  3.  c.  87*  §  6,  7.  an  infant  is  incapable 
of  acting  as  an  executor  until  he  attain  twenty-one.  See  tit. 
Executor,  II. 

By  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  an  infant  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
is  reckoned  at  full  ase  to  sell  his  lands  ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  taken  mm  the  civil  law,  which  reckons  fourteen  the 
(Etas  pubertatis  ;  for  they  reckoned  that  though  the  infant  had 
ended  his  years  of  guardianship  at  fourteen,  yet  he  might  not 


have  completed  his  account  with  his  guardian  till  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  that  was  esteemed  to  be  the  age  when  he  was  com- 
pletely out  of  guardianship;  therefore  at  this  age  he  was 
allowed  to  sell  the  lands  descended  to  him ;  but  in  this  the 
customs  of  England  difier  from  the  civil  law ;  for  the  civil  law 
does  not  allow  of  this  disposition  till  the  age  of  twenty-five ; 
therefore  this  must  have  been  allowed  by  the  old  Saxon  law, 
because  they  thought  that  much  time  was  lost,  if  the  infant 
could  only  use  his  own  estate  without  being  able  to  dispose  of 
it  in  a  way  of  traffic,  or  in  marriase,  till  twenty-five ;  there- 
fore they  allowed  the  infant  to  sell  (but  under  great  limita- 
tions and  restrictions,  that  he  might  not  be  defrauded) ;  and 
by  this  means  they  thought  there  was  sufficient  provision  made 
for  the  necessity  of  commerce.  Lamb.  624,  625.  See  tit. 
Gavelkind, 

Also,  by  custom  in  some  places,  an  infant  seised  of  lands  in 
socage  may,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  make  a  lease  for  years, 
which  shall  bind  him  after  he  comes  of  age ;  for  the  custom 
makes  fifteen  his  full  age  to  that  purpose.     Co.  Lit,  45.  b. 

Also,  by  the  custom  of  London,  an  infant  unmarried,  and 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  under  twenty-one,  may  bind  him- 
self  apprentice  to  a  freeman  of  London,  by  indenture  with 
proper  covenants ;  which  covenants,  by  the  custom  of  London, 
shall  be  as  binding  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  Moore,  134: 
2  Buls.  192 :  2  r3.  Rep.  305 :  Palm.  36l :  1  Mod.  271.  See 
stats.  5  EUz.  c.  4 :  43  £liz.  c.  2 :  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Apprentice. 

2.  With  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  still  more  minute 
and  circumspect,  distinguishing  with  greater  nicety  the  several 
degrees  of  age  and  discretion.  By  the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the 
age  of  twelve  years  was  established  for  the  age  of  possible  dis- 
cretion, when  first  the  understanding  m^ht  open.  LL.  AtheU 
Stan,  Wilk.  65.  From  thence  till  the  offender  was  fourteen,  it 
was  cetas  pubertati  proxima,  in  which  he  might  or  might  not  be 
guilty  of  a  crime,  according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity. 
This  was  the  dubious  stage  of  discretion :  but,  under  twelve, 
it  was  held  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither  after 
fourteen  could  he  be  supposed  innocent  of  any  capital  crime 
which  he  in  fact  committed.  But  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
and  has  stood  at  least  ever  since  the  time  of  £dward  III.  the 
capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  contracting  guilt,  is  not  so  much 
measured  by  years  and  days,  as  by  the  strength  of  the  delin- 
quents understanding  and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  eleven 
years  old  may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  fourteen ; 
and  in  these  cases  our  maxim  is,  that  '^  maUtia  supplet  cetatem." 
Under  seven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  cannot  be  guilty  of 
felony;  Mir.  c.  4.  §  15:  1  Hal.  P.  C.  27:  Phwd.  19;  for 
then,  by  presumption  in  law,  he  canoot  have  discretion ;  and, 
in  fact,  a  felonious  discretion  is  almost  an  impossibility  in 
nature,  and  no  averment  shall  be  received  against  that  pre- 
sumption ;  but  at  eight  years  old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony. 
Dalt.  Jus.  C.  147.  Also,  under  fourteen,  though  an  infant 
shall  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be  doli  incapax ;  yet  if  it 
appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he  was  doli  capax,  and  could 
discern  between  good  and  evil,  he  may  be  convicted  and  suffer 
death.  Thus  a  girl  of  thirteen  has  been  burnt  for  killing  her 
mistress ;  and  one  boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old, 
who  had  killed  their  companions,  have  been  sentenced  to  death, 
and  he  of  ten  years  actually  hansed,  because  it  appeared  upon 
their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himself,  and  the  other  hid  the 
body  he  had  killed ;  which  hiding  manifested  a  consciousness 
of  jzuilt,  and  a  discretion  to  discern  between  good  and  evil. 
1  SaU  P.  C.  26,  27.  And  there  was  once  an  instance,  where 
a  boy  of  ei^t  years  old  was  tried  at  Abington  for  firing  two 
bams ;  and  it  appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge,  and  cun« 
ning,  he  was  found  euilty,  condemned,  and  hanged  accord- 
ingfy.  Emlyn  on  1  Hal.  P.  C.  25.  Thus  also,  at  the  assises 
for  Bury,  in  the  year  1748,  one  William  York,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old,  was  convicted  on  his  o^'n  confession  of  murdering 
his  bed-fellow :  there  appearing  in  his  whole  behaviour  plain 
tokens  of  a  mischievous  discretion;  and,  fis  sparing  this  boy 
4u  2 
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merely  on  account  of  his  tender  years  might  be  of  dangerous 
con^quences  to  the  public,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  chil- 
dren might  commit  such  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a 
proper  subject  of  capital  punishment.  Foster,  72,  But  in  all 
such  cases,  the  evidence  of  that  malice,  which  is  to  supply  age, 
ought  to  be  strong  and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction. 
.  4  Comm.  22.  24. 

Lord  Hale  lays  down  the  following  further  cautions  on  this 
subject : — If  the  party  be  above  twelve,  though  under  fourteen, 
and  appears  to  be  doli  capax,  and  could  discern  heimeen  good 
and  evil  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed^  he  may  be  con- 
victed, and  undergo  judgment  and  execution  of  death,  though 
he  hath  not  attained  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  herein,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
judge  may,  or  may  not,  in  discretion,  reprieve  him,  before  or 
after  judgment,  in  order  to  obtain  the  lung's  pardon.  If  an 
infant  be  above  seven,  and  under  twelve  years,  and  commit  a 
capital  offence,  primd  facie,  he  is  to  be  judged  not  guilty,  and 
to  be  found  so;  because  he  is  supposed  not  of  discretion  to 
judge  between  good  and  evil :  yet  if  it  appear,  by  strong  and 
pregnant  evidence  and  circumstances,  that  he  had  discretion  to 
judge  between  good  and  evil,  judgment  of  death  may  be  given 
against  him ;  for  malitia  supplet  cetatem :  but  herein  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  inquired  of  by  the  jury,  and  the  infant  is 
not  to  be  convicted  upon  his  confession  :  also  herein,  my  Lord 
Hale  says,  that  it  is  prudent  after  conviction  to  respite  judg- 
ment, or  at  least  execution ;  but  that  if  he  be  convicted,  the 
judge  cannot  discharge,  but  only  reprieve  him  from  judgment, 
and  leave  him  in  custody  till  the  king's  pleasure  be  known. 

1  HaL  Hist.  P.  C.  26,  2?. 

An  infant  under  fourteen  is  presumed  by  law  to  be  unable 
to  commit  a  rape,  and  therefore  it  seems  cannot  be  guilty  of  it ; 
and  though  in  other  felonies  malitia  supplet  cetatem ;  yet  as  to 
this  fact,  the  law  presumes  him  impotent,  as  well  as  wanting 
discretion.     1  Hale,  630.     And  see  3  C.  4*  P.  396, 

In  criminal  cases,  the  law  of  England  does  in  some  cases 
privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  as  to  common 
misdemeanors,  so  as  to  escape  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  like ; 
and  particularly  in  cases  of  omission,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge, 
or  a  highway,  and  other  similar  offences ;  for  not  having  the 
command  of  his  fortune  till  twenty-one,  he  wants  the  capacity 
to  do  those  things  which  the  law  requires.  But  where  there 
is  any  notorious  breach  of  the  peace,  a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like, 
(which  infants,  when  full  grown,  are  at  least  as  liable  as  others 
to  commit) ;  for  these  an  infant  above  the  age  of  fourteen  is 
equally  liable  to  suffer  as  a  person  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one.    1  HaL  P.  C.  20,  21, 22. 

So  he  is  liable  for  perjury  and  cheating.  3  Bac.  Ab,  593.  And 
may  be  convicted  on  a  penal  statute.     See    4  Comm.  308: 

2  B.S^P.  93.  530:  8  T.  R.  545. 

Where  infants  are  prosecuted  for  misdemeanors,  it  is  the 
constant  practice  for  them  to  appear  by  attorney  in  the  Crown 
Office.     %  Ld.  Ratfnu  1«84:  Tuld.9Z:  1  ChU.  C.  L.  411. 

II.  The  privilege  or  incapacity  of  infancy  does  not  extend 
to  the  king ;  for  the  political  rules  of  government  have  thought 
it  necessary,  that  he  who  is  to  govern  the  whole  kingdom 
should  never  be  considered  as  a  minor,  incapable  of  governing 
himself  and  his  affairs.     Co.  Lit.  43 :  Dyer,  209*  b. 

Therefore,  if  the  king  within  age  make  any  lease  or  grant, 
he  is  bound  presently,  and  cannot  avoid  them,  either  during 
his  minority,  or  when  he  comes  of  full  age.  Plorvd.  213.  a. : 
5  Co.  27 :  7  Co.  12.  So,  if  the  king  aliens  land  which  he  had 
by  descent  from  his  mother,  he  shall  not  defeat  it>  by  reason 
that  he  was  within  age  at  the  time  of  the  alienation;  for 
his  body  politic,  which  is  annexed  to  his  body  natural*  takes 
away  the  imbecility  of  the  natural  body,  and  draws  it,  and  all 
the  effects  thereof,  to  itself;  quia  magis  dignum  trahit  ad  se 
minus  dignum.    See  Phtvd.  213,  214. 


So  if  the  king  consent  to  an  act  of  parliament  during  his 
minority,  yet  he  cannot  after  avoid  this  act ;  because  the  kint, 
as  king,  cannot  be  a  minor ;  for  as  king  he  is  a  body  politic 
Co.  LS.  43 :  1  RoL  Ab.  728. 

Also  the  acts  of  a  mayor,  and  commonalty,  shall  not  be 
avoided,  by  reason  of  the  nonage  of  the  mayor.  Cro.  Car. 
557  :  5  Co.  27- 

Although  a  duke»  earl,  or  the  like,  be  but  a  minor,  or  not 
above  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  custody  and  in  the  family  of 
another  nobleman,  who  may  and  doth  retain  chaplains,  jet  he 
may  qualify  chaplains  to  hold  two  benefices  with  cure,  is  if 
he  was  of  full  age.     4  Co.  119- 

An  infant  in  gavelkind  shall  have  his  age,  and  all  other 

Privileges  of  the  infant  at  common  law ;  because,  though  he 
ath  the  privilege  of  alienation  at  fifteen,  yet  that  doth  not 
take  from  him  any  privilege  he  had  before  at  common  law. 
1  Bol.  Ab.  144. 

A  bastard  being  impleaded  shall  have  hb  Bgi^ifor  thai 
dilatory  plea  must  be  determined  before  the  pleas  in  cUef  can 
come  on;  so  that  the  plea  of  infancy  will  stay  the  suit  before 
it  can  be  inquired  whether  be  is  or  is  not  a  bastard.  Co.  Ut. 
244.  b. 

An  infant  in  ventre  sa  mere,  or  in  the  mother's  womb,  is  sup- 
posed, in  law,  to  be  bom  for  many  purposes.  It  is  capable  of 
having  a  l^:acy,  or  a  surrender  of  a  copyhold  estate  made  to  it. 
(See  post  this  division.)  It  may  have  a  guardian  assigned  to  it ; 
and  it  is  enabled  to  have  an  estate  limited  to  its  use,  and  to 
take  afterwards  bv  such  limitation,  as  if  it  were  then  actually 
bom.  Stat.  10  and  11  IV.  3.  c.  l6:  1  Comm.  130.  See  this 
Diet.  tit.  Posthumous  Children. 

A  child  in  ventre  sa  mere  may  be  appointed  executor;  also  if 
there  are  two  or  more  at  a  birth,  they  shall  be  joint  executon, 
or  joint  legatees  of  the  thing  bequeathed.  Godolpk.  Orpk. 
Leg.  102. 

If  there  be  a  bastard  eigne  and  muUer  puisne,  and  the  bastard 
enters,  and  dies  seised,  his  issue  shall  inherit  the  lands,  and 
exdude  the  mulier  for  ever ;  but  in  this  case  if  the  bastard  had 
died  leaving  issue  tii  ventre  sa  mere,  and  the  tniiiter  had 
entered,  and  then  a  son  is  bora,  yet  he  cannot  enter  upon  the 
mulier :  herein  our  law  differs  from  the  civil  law ;  for  our  law 
requires  an  immediate  descent,  which  cannot  be  before  the 
person  is  in  esse  ;  also  by  our  law  the  freehold  cannot  be  in 
abeyance.     Co.  Lit.  244. 

A  devise  of  lands  to  an  infant  in  venire  sa  mere  is  good, 
and  the  freehold  shall  not  be  in  abeyance,  but  shall  descend  to 
the  heir  at  law  in  the  mean  time.  Though  formerly  it  was 
doubted.  Fide  II  H.  6,  13:  Bro.  Devise,  32:  Moor,  177- 
637:  2  Buls.  273:  Cro.  Eliz.  423:  1  Lev.  135:  I  Sid.  15$: 
Ravm.  163:  1  Keb.  85 :  1  Salk.  231  :  2  Mod.  9. 

However,  all  the  books  agree,  that  a  devise  to  an  infant 
when  he  shall  be  bom,  or  when  God  shall  give  him  birth,  is  good, 
as  an  executory  devise^  and  that  the  freehold  shall  descend  to 
the  heir  at  law  in  the  mean  time,  i  Sid.  153:  1  Lev.  135: 
Raym.  l63:  S.  C.  Snow  v.  Cutler.  It  may  be  devised  to 
Trustees. 

So  it  is  clear,  that,  if  land  be  devised  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  a  posthumous  child,  this  is  a  good  contingent  re- 
mainder ;  because  there  is  a  person  in  being  to  take  the  par- 
ticular estate;  and  if  the  contingent  remainder  vests  during 
the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  or  eo  instante  that  it 
determines,  it  is  sufficient.  Moor.  637 :  3  Lev.  408 :  4  Mod. 
359 :  1  Salk.  227 :  Carth.  309.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Remainder, 
Estate,  Posthumous  Child,  Executory  Devise. 

Also  it  seems  agreed,  that  a  man  may  surrender  oopyhdd 
lands  immediately  to  the  use  of  an  infant  in  ventre  sa  mere  ; 
for  a  surrender  is  a  thing  executory,  and  nothing  vests  before 
admittance ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  a  person  to  take  at  the 
time  of  the  admittance,  it  is  sufficient,  and  not  like  a  grantor 
at  common  law,  which^  putting  the  estate  out  of  the  grantor, 
must  be  void  if  there  be  nobody  to  take.  1  RoLRep.  109- 138: 
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2  SuUi.  273 :  Co.  Coptfh, :  and  see  Moor,  6S7 :  and  this  Diet, 
tit.  Copyhold. 

If  a  usurpation  be  had  on  one  tit  venire  sa  mere,  at  the  next 
turn  after  his  birth,  he  shall  be  relieved  on  the  statute  of 
WestM.  2.  cap.  5.     Hob.  240. 

An  infant  in  ventre  sa  mere  may  have  a  distributive  share  of 
intestate  property  even  with  the  half  blood.  1  Fes.  81.  It  is 
capable  of  tddng  a  devise  of  lands.  See  ante,  and  2  Atk.  117: 
1  Freem.  244.  293.  It  takes,  under  a  marriage  settlement,  a 
provision  made  for  children  living  at  the  death  of  the  father. 
1  Fes.  85.  And  it  has  lately  been  decided,  that  marriaee,  and 
the  birth  of  a  posthumous  child,  amount  to  revocation  of  a  will 
executed  previous  to  the  marriage.  5  T.  i2. 49*  It  takes  lands 
by  descent,  though,  in  that  case,  the  presumptive  heir  may 
enter  and  receive  the  profits  for  his  own  use  till  the  birth  of  the 
child,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  interest  it  loses  by  its  situa* 
tion.  3  WUs.  526*.  See  this  Diet.  tits.  Descent,  Posthumous 
Children. 

III.  Infancy  is  to  be  tried  by  inspection  of  the  court,  or  by 
Jury :  and  herein  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  some  books,  that 
wheresoever  it  is  alleged  upon  the  pleading,  that  the  party 
was  and  yet  is  under  age,  there  it  shaU  be  tried  by  inspection  ; 
but  where  the  infant  is  of  full  age  at  the  time  of  the  plea, 
there  it  shall  be  tried  per  pais.  1  Lev.  142:  1  Sid.  321: 
1  Keb.  796:  Cro.  Jac.  59.  581. 

But  as  to  judicial  acts,  or  acts  done  by  an  infant  in  a  court 
of  record,  and  which  he  is  allowed  to  avoid,  the  trial  thereof 
must  be  by  inspection ;  therefore,  if  an  infant  has  levied  a  fine, 
he  must  reverse  it  by  the  writ  of  error :  and  this  must  be 
brought  during  his  minority,  that  the  court  may  by  inspection 
determine  the  age  of  the  infant.  Co.  Lit.  380 :  Moor,  76 : 
9,  RoL  Ah.  15 :  2  InH.  483 :  2  Bulst.  320:   12  Co.  122. 

If  an  infant  brinss  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  fine  for  his 
'nonage,  and,  after  inspection  and  proof  of  infancy,  by  wit- 
nesses, dies  before  the  fine  is  reversed,  his  heir  may  reverse  it ; 
because  the  court,  having  recorded  the  nonage  of  the  cognisor, 
ought  to  vacate  his  contract  when  he  appeared  to  be  under  a 
disability  at  the  time  he  entered  into  it.  Co.  Lit.  380:  Moor,  122. 

An  infant  acknowledged  a  fine,  and  the  cognixees  omitting 
to  have  the  fine  ingrossed  till  he  came  of  age,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  infant  from  bringing  a  writ  of  error ;  yet  the  court 
upon  view  of  the  conusance  produced  by  the  infant,  and  upon 
his  prayer  to  be  inspected  and  his  age  examined,  recorded  his 
nonage,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  writ  of  error  which  he 
must  otherwise  lose,  his  nonage  determining  before  the  next 
term.     Moor,  189 :  and  vide  Cro.  Jac.  230,  231. 

So  if  an  infant  has  suffered  a  common  recovery  by  appearing 
in  person,  this  must  be  reversed  during  his  minority  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  judges.  But  it  is  said,  that  if  an  infant  has  suffered 
'  a  recovery,  in  which  he  appeared  by  attorney,  he  may  reverse 
it  after  his  full  age,  as  it  may  be  discovered  whether  he  was 
within  age  when  the  recovery  was  suffered ;  because  it  may  be 
tried  per  pais  whether  the  warrant  of  attorney  was  made  by 
him  when  he  was  an  infant.     1  Sid.  321 :  1  Lev.  142. 

In  case  of  a  suit  to  reverse  a  fine  for  nonage  of  the  cognisor, 
or  to  set  aside  a  statute  or  recognizance  entered  into  by  an 
infant ;  here,  and  in  other  cases  of  the  like  sort,  a  writ  shall 
issue  to  the  sheriff^  commanding  him  that  he  constrain  the  said 

Cty  to  appear,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  by  the  view  of  his 
y  by  the  king's  justices,  whether  he  be  of  full  age  or  not ; 
*'  ut  per  aspectum  corporis  sui  const  are  poterii  justiciariis  nostris 
si  prasdictus  A  sit  flenas  cetatis  necne.*'   9  R^p*  31 . 

This  question  ot  nonage  was  formerly,  according  to  Glanvil 
(JL  13.  c.  15.),  tried  by  a  jury  of  eight  men ;  though  now  it  is 
tried  by  inspection.  If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon  inspection, 
any  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  party  (as  may  frequently  be  the  case), 
it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  fact,  by  witnesses,  church- 
books,  &c ;  and  particularly  may  examine  the  infant  himself 
upon  an  oath  of  rotre  dire  {verUaiem  dicere),  that  is,  to  make 
true  answer  to  such  questions  as  the  court  shall  demand  of  him ; 


or  the  court  may  examine  his  mother,  his  godfather,  or  the 
like.    2RoLAb.  573. 

It  is  said,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  party  pleads  that  he  was 
within  age  at  B.,  and  alleges  a  place,  that  there  die  trial  mar 
be  well  enough  where  it  is  alleged :  where  no  place  is  alleffed* 
there,  in  personal  actions,  where  the  writ  is  brou^t :  and  in 
real  actions  where  the  right  of  the  land  lies,  and  if  not>  where 
the  action  is  brought.     Skin.  10,  11 :  Cro.  Etiz.  818. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  party  setting  up  minority  as  a 
defence,  to  prove  it.    2  Stark.  {N.  P.)  330. 

IV.  An  infant,  it  seems,  is  capable  of  such  offices  as  do 
not  concern  the  administration  of  justice,  but  only  require  skill 
and  diligence ;  and  there  he  may  either  exercise  them  himself 
when  m  the  age  of  discretion,  or  they  may  be  exerdsed  by 
deputy;  such  as  the  offices  of  park-keeper,  forester,  gaoler, 
&c.     Phwd.  379-  381 :  9  Co.  48.  97-     See  tit.  C^es. 

But  it  is  said,  that  an  infant  is  not  capable  of  the  steward- 
ship of  a  manor,  or  of  the  stewardship  of  the  courts  of  a  bishop ; 
because  by  intendment  of  law  he  hath  not  sufficient  knowledge, 
experience,  and  judgment,  to  use  the  office,  and  also  because  he 
cannot  make  a  deputy.  Co.  Lit.  3.  b. :  2  RoL  Ab.  153 :  March, 
41.  43:  Cro.  Eliz.  6S6:  Cro.  Can  556. 

Nor  can  he  be  appointed  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  being 
an  office  of  public  and  pecuniary  trust.    5  B.^  A.  81. 

Infancy  is  a  good  cause  of  refusal  of  a  clerk ;  also  by  the 
statutes  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  and  13  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  4.  no  one  is  to  be 
admitted  a  deacon  unless  he  be  twenty-three  at  least,  nor  a  priest 
unless  he  be  twenty-four.     Gibs.  Cod.  16'8  :  3  Mod.  67* 

An  infant  cannot  be  an  attorney,  bailiff,  factor,  or  receiver. 
F.  N.  B.  US:  1  RoL  Ab.  117:  Co.  Lit.  172:  Cro.  Eliz. 
637'  An  infant  cannot  exercise  an  office  in  a  corporation. 
Rep.  temp.  Hardw.  8,  9- 

An  infant  cannot  be  a  common  informer ;  for  the  1 8  Eliz^ 
c.  5.  directs  that  such  shall  sue  in  proper  person,  or  by  attorney, 
which  an  infant  cannot  do.     BuU,  ^.  P.  196. 

As  to  infants  being  witnesses,  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed 
time  in  which  children  are  excluded  from  giving  evidence ;  but 
it  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  sense  and  under- 
standing of  the  child,  as  it  shall  appear  on  examination  in 
court.     See  Bull,  N.  P.  293. 

In  a  criminal  case,  where  an  infant  is  a  material  witness,  it 
is  usual  for  the  court  to  examine  him  as  to  his  competency 
before  he  goes  before  the  grand  jury ;  and  if  he  be  found  in- 
competent for  want  of  proper  instruction,  the  court  will,  in  its 
discretion,  postpone  the  trial,  in  order  that  he  may  be  instructed 
so  as  to  be  qualified  to  take  an  oath.  Neither  the  testimony 
of  the  child  without  oath,  nor  evidence  of  any  statement  made 
to  another  person,  is  admissible.  Leach's  C.  C.  L.  337 :  PhilL 
on  Ev.  19. 

An  infant  cannot  be  a  juror.  Hob.  325. 
An  infant,  or  one  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  cannot 
be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  nor  can  any 
lord  of  parliament  sit  there  till  he  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  2  Inst.  47.  See  tit.  Parliament.  As  to  infant 
trustees,  see  post,  V. 

If  an  infant  be  lord  of  a  manor,  he  may  grant  copyholds, 
notwithstanding  his  nonage  ,*  for  these  estates  do  not  take  their 
perfection  from  the  interest  or  ability  of  the  lord  to  grant,  but 
from  the  custom  of  the  manor  by  which  they  have  been 
demised,  and  are  demisable  time  out  of  mind.  See  tit.  Copu^ 
hold. 

An  infant  may  present  to  a  church;  and  here  it  is  said 
that  this  must  be  done  by  himself,  of  whatsoever  age  he  be ; 
and  cannot  be  done  by  his  guardian,  for  the  guardian  can 
make  no  advanta^  thereof;  consequently  has  nothing  therein 
whereby  he  can  give  an  account ;  therefore  the  infant  himself 
shall  present.  Co.  Lit.  IJ.  b.  89.  a:  29  Ed.  3.  c.  5:  3  Inst. 
156.     See  further,  tit.  Guardian,  II. 

V.  Infants  have  various  privileges  and  various  disabilities ; 
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but  their  very  disalnlities  are  privileges,  in  order  to  secure 
them  from  hurting  themselves  by  their  own  improvident  acts. 

With  regard  to  estates  and  civil  property^  an  infant  hath 
many  privileges^  which  will  be  better  understood  on  further 
investigation ;  but  this  may  be  said  in  general^  that  an  infant 
shall  lose  nothing  by  non-claim  or  neglect  of  demanding  his 
right ;  nor  shall  any  other  laches  or  n^igence  be  imputed  to 
an  infant,  except  in  some  very  particular  cases.  1  Inst.  246. 
380:  Wood's  Inst,  13.  Laches  shall  prejudice  an  infant,  if 
he  presents  not  to  a  church  in  six  months.     Lit,  402. 

An  infant  is  much  favoured  by  law ;  therefore  it  gives  him 
many  privileges  above  others ;  one  who  is  an  infant  shall  not 
be  amerced,  and  if  he  be  bail,  he  may  be  discha^ed  by  audita 
auerela,  4*c.  1  Inst.  272 :  8  Rep.  61 :  Jenk,  Cent.  47.  319. 
But  if  an  infant  hath  franchises  or  liberties,  and  do  abuse,  or 
disuse  them,  he  shall  forfeit  them  as  a  man  of  full  age  may. 
1  Inst.  3.  133  :  1  And.  311 :  Bro.  48. 

It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  neither  alien  his 
lands,  nor  do  any  legal  act,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor  indeed  any 
manner  of  contract  that  will  bind  him.  But  still  to  all  these 
rules  there  are  some  exceptions;  part  have  been  mentioned 
(see  ante,  I.)  in  reckoning  up  the  different  capacities  which  they 
assume  at  different  ages;  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which 
when  mentioned  will  serve  as  a  general  specimen  of  the  whole. 
And,  first,  it  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  alien  their  estates : 
but  infant  trustees  or  mortgagees  are,  by  stat.  1  W.  4.  c.  60. 
§  6.  enabled  to  convey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  estates  they  hold  in  trust  or  mortgage,  to  such 
person  as  the  court  shall  appoint ;  see  tit.  Trust. 

It  is  further  generally  true,  that  an  infant  under  twenty-one 
can  make  no  deed  but  what  is  afterwards  voidable;  yet  by 
custom  in  certain  cities,  &c  he  may  bind  himself  apprentice  by 
deed  indented,  or  indentures,  for  seven  years ;  ana  he  may  by 
deed  or  will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,  if  he  has 
any.  See  stats.  5  EUz,  c.  4:  43  EUz.  c.  2:  Cro.  Car.  179: 
stat.  12  Car.2.c.  24 :  and  this  Diet.  tits.  Apprentice,  Guardian, 
An  infant  is  capable  of  inheriting,  for  the  law  presumes  him 
capable  of  property ;  also  an  infant  may  purchase,  because  it  is 
intended  for  his  benefit,  and  the  freehold  is  in  him  till  he  disagree 
thereto ;  because  an  agreement  is  presumed,  it  being  for  his 
benefit,  and  because  the  freehold  cannot  be  in  the  grantor  con- 
trary to  his  own  act,  nor  can  be  in  abeyance,  for  then  a 
ttranfler  would  not  know  against  whom  to  demand  his  right ; 
and  if  at  his  full  age  the  infant  agrees  to  the  purchase,  he 
cannot  afterwards  avoid  it ;  but  if  he  dies  during  his  minority, 
his  heirs  may  avoid  it ;  for  they  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  con- 
tracts of  a  person  who  wanted  capacity  to  contract.  Co.  Lit. 
2.  8 :  2  Inst.  203 :  2  Fern.  203. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  by  deed  indented  and 
inroUed,  yet  he  may  plead  nonase ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
statute  27  H.  8.  c.  16.  makes  me  inrolment  in  a  court  of 
record  necessary  to  complete  the  conveyance ;  yet  the  bargainee 
claims  by  the  deed  as  at  common  law,  which  was,  and  there- 
fore is,  still  defeasible  by  nonage.    2  Inst.  673. 

The  feofiment  of  an  infant  is  not  void,  but  only  voidable, 
not  only  because  he  is  allowed  to  contract  for  his  benefit,  but 
because  there  ought  to  be  some  act  of  notoriety  to  restore  the 
possession  to  him  equal  to  that  which  transferred  it  from  him. 
Co.  Lit.  380:  Ih/er,  104:  2  Rol.  Ah.  572 :  4  Co.  125.  a. 

Therefore  if  an  infant  make  a  feoffment  and  livery  in  person, 
he  shall  have  no  assise,  &c,  but  must  avoid  it  by  entry ;  for  it 
is  to  be  presumed  in  favour  of  such  solemnity,  that  the  as- 
sembly of  the  county  then  present  would  have  prevented  it,  if 
they  had  perceived  his  nonage,  and  therefore  the  feoffment 
shall  continue  till  defeated  by  entry,  which  is  an  act  of  equal 
notoriety.     8  Co.  4f2. 

But  if  the  infant  had  made  a  letter  of  attorney  to  deliver 
seisin,  he  might  have  an  assise,  &c,  2  Rol.  Ah.  2 :  Noy,  130 : 
Palm.  237. 

All  gifU,  grants,  &c.  of  an  infant,  which  do  not  take  effect 
by  delivery  of  his  hand,  are  void ;  and  if  made  to  take  effect 


by  delivery  of  his  own  hand,  are  voidable  by  himself,  and  his 
heirs,  and  those  which  shall  have  his  estate.  And  privies  in 
blood  (as  the  heir-general  or  special)  may  avoid  a  conveyance 
made  by  their  ancestor  during  his  infancy.  But  privies  in 
estate,  such  as  the  donor  of  an  estate-tail  where  the  tenant  in 
tail  dies  without  issue ;  or  privies  in  law,  as  the  lord  by  escheat 
where  there  is  no  heir,  shall  not  avoid  a  conveyance  made 
by  an  infant. 

If  a  man  within  age,  seised  in  right  of  his  wife,  makes  a 
feoffment  and  dies,  his  heir  cannot  enter  and  avoid  it,  because 
no  right  descends  to  him ;  for  the  baron,  if  he  had  lived,  could 
have  entered  only  in  right  of  his  wife.  And  no  person  shall 
take  advantage  of  the  infancy  of  his  ancestor,  but  he  who  hath 
a  right  descending  to  him  from  that  ancestor,  though  the  heir 
may  take  the  benefit  of  a  condition,  notwithstanding  no  right 
descended  to  him  from  his  ancestor.  8  Uep.  42,  43,  44 :  and 
see  3  Rep.  85. 

If  husband  and  wife  are  both  within  age,  and  they  lif 
indenture  join  in  a  feofiment,  and  the  husband  dies,  the  wife 
may  enter  and  avoid  the  deed.  1  Inst.  337.  Though  if 
there  be  two  joint  tenants  within  age,  and  one  of  them  makes 
a  feofiment  in  fee  of  the  moiety  during  his  infancy,  and  dies, 
the  survivor  cannot  enter;  but  the  heir  of  the  feofibr  majr 
enter  into  the  moiety,  &c    8  Rep.  43. 

If  an  infant  take  a  lease  for  years  rendering  rent;  if  he 
enter  upon  the  land,  he  shall  be  charged  with  an  action  during 
his  minority,  because  the  purchase  is  intended  for  his  benefit; 
but  he  may  waive  the  term,  and  not  enter,  and  if  more  rent 
be  reserved  upon  the  lease  than  the  land  is  worth,  he  may 
avoid  it.  2  Bulst.  69*  At  common  law,  where  an  infant  leases 
for  years,  he  may  a£5rm  the  lease,  or  bring  trespass  against 
the  lessee  for  the  occupation.  18  Ed.  4.  Bro.  Trespass^  338. 
If  an  infant  makes  a  lease  for  years  with  remainder  over, 
rendering  rent,  and,  at  full  age,  accepts  the  rent  of  the 
tenant  for  years,  this  shall  be  an  assent  to  him  in  remain- 
der, so  that  he  shall  not  oust  him  after.    Plowd.  546. 

A  lease  made  by  an  infant  reserving  rent  is  voidable;  but  if 
there  be  no  rendering  rent,  it  is  absolutely  void.  Latch,  199* 
But  if  an  infant  make  a  lease  paying '  rent,  and  after  his 
coining  of  age  he  accepts  the  rent,  the  voidable  lease  is  made 
good ;  and  an  infant's  lease  in  ejectment  is  good ;  2  LU.  Abr,  55i 
3  Salk.  196 ;  though  in  such  case  he  must  give  a  security  for 
the  costs.  1  Wils.  part  1.  p.  130.  An  infant  cannot  surrender 
a  future  interest  by  taking  a  new  lease :  his  surrender  by  deed, 
and  by  acceptance  of  a  second  lease,  are  void,  except  there  be 
an  increase  of  the  term,  or  a  decrease  of  the  rent ;  for  where  no 
benefit  comes  to  him,  his  acts  are  merely  void.     Cro,  Car.  502. 

Now  by  the  1  TV.  4.  c.  65.  §  12.  16,  17*  infants  are  enabled, 
or  their  guardians  in  their  names,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  to  grant  renewals  of  former  leases,  to  surrender  leases 
in  order  to  a  beneficial  renewal  thereof,  or  to  grant  new  leases 
of  their  estates.    See  further  tit.  Lease. 

All  acts  of  necessity  bind  infants — as  presentations  to  bene- 
fices, admittances,  and  grants  of  copyhold  estates,  and  assenting 
to  legacies,  &c  3  ScUk.  I90.  So  dower  is  demandable  of  an 
infant  heir.  BuU,N.P.ll7.  So  an  infant  is  compellable  to  pay 
a  copyhold  fine.    Burr,  1717. 

By  the  1  W.  4.  c.  65.  §  3,  4.  an  infant  may  be  admitted  to 
copyholds  in  person  or  by  his  guardian ;  or  if  he  have  none, 
by  attorney,  whom  he  is  empowered  to  appoint  by  writing, 
under  hand  and  seal. 

By  §  5,  6,  7.  on  default,  the  lord  may  appoint  an  attorney; 
may  demand  fines ;  and,  if  not  paid,  may  enter  and  recdve 
the  profits  of  such  copyholds  till  he  is  satisfied. 

But  §  9-  provides  that  no  forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  by 
any  infant  not  appearing,  or  refusing  to  pay  fines ;  which  where 
not  warranted  by  custom,  may,  by  §  10.  be  controverted  as 
before  the  passing  of  the  act. 

By  §  8.  guardians  paying  fines  may  reimburse  themselves  out 
of  the  rents. 

Conditions  annexed  to  lands,  whether  the  estate  come  by  grant 
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or  descent,  bind  infants ;  and  where  the  estate  of  an  infant  is 
upon  condition  to  be  performed  by  the  infant,  if  the  condition 
is  broken  during  the  minority,  the  land  is  lost  for  ever.  1  Itut, 
SSd.  S80.  Though  a  statute  is  not  extendible  against  an  infant, 
jet  Chancery  wiU  give  relief  against  infants.     1  Lev.  198* 

If  a  trespass  be  done  to  an  infant,  and  he  submits  to  an 
award,  it  is  said  the  award  shall  not  be  binding  on  him. 
St  Danv.  770.  See  tit.  Award.  An  infant  is  not  bound  by 
his  consent  not  to  bring  a  writ  of  error;  for  though  the  judg- 
ment binds  him,  yet  it  binds  but  as  a  judgment  reversible. 
Rep.  Hardw.  104.  Agreements,  &c.  made  by  an  infant, 
altnough  he  be  within  a  day  of  his  full  age,  shall  not  bind  him« 
Piowd.  364.  Where  an  infant  enters  into  bond,  pretendiug  to 
be  of  full  ase,  though  he  may  avoid  it  by  pleading  his  infancy, 
yet  he  may  be  indicted  for  a  cheat.     Wood's  Inti.  585. 

As  to  Judicial  acts,  and  acts  done  by  an  infant  in  a  court  of 
record,  they  reffularly  bind  the  infant  and  his  representatives, 
with  the  exception  of  fines  and  recoveries  (provided  such  reco- 
veries were  levied  in  person,  and  not  by  guardian),  see  post, 
whidi  might  have  been,  and  still,  notwithstanding  their  aboli- 
tion by  the  3  and  4t  W.  4h  c.  74.  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of 
error  during  his  minority,  where  levied  previously  to  the  31st 
December,  1833.    See  ante,  II. :  and  tit  Fine  and  Recovery, 

Where  an  infant  might  have  levied  a  fine,  he  miffht  declare 
the  uses  of  it  also  by  deed :  and  the  infant's  declaration  of  uses 
diould  be  good  and  binding  to  the  infant  and  his  heirs,  so  long 
as  the  fine  continued  unrerersed.  Hob,  224:  2  Leon.  193: 
£  Rep.  58 :  10  Rep.  42.  It  was  formerly  held,  that  an  infant 
appearing  by  guardian  could  not  suffer  a  common  recovery ; 
10  Rep.  42 ;  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  in  many  cases,  and 
by  all  the  judses,  that  an  infant  might  suffer  a  common  reco- 
very by  guardian,  and  he  should  not  avoid  it :  for  by  intend- 
ment he  shall  have  recompenoe  in  value ;  and  if  it  was  not  for 
ibe  good  of  the  infant,  he  might  have  recompence  over  against 
his  guardian.  2  Dofw.  Abr.  772.  A  common  recovery  might 
have  been  had  against  an  infant,  being  examined  solely  and 
secretly ;  and  he  might  have  suffered  a  recovery  by  guardian 
in  open  court.  Hob.  l69:  2  Bulst.  255 :  2  Nets.  Abr.  994: 
and  see  Sid.  321 :  2  Nets.  995:  and  tit.  Recovery. 

Partition,  by  writ  de  partitione  fadendd,  binds  infants, 
because  by  judgment  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  which  no  par- 
tiality can  be  imputed.     Co.  LiL  171*  b. 

If  an  infant  acknowledse  a  recognizance  or  statute,  it  is 
ooly  voidable ;  and  the  inrant  at  his  peril  must  avoid  them  by 
audka  querela,  as  he  must  a  fine  or  recovery  by  writ  of  error 
during  his  minority;  for  such  conveyances  or  other  acts  of 
reoora  become  obligatory  and  unavoidable,  if  they  be  not  set 
aside  before  the  infant  comes  of  age,  the  reason  is,  because 
these  contracts  being  entered  into  under  the  inspection  of  the 
judge  (who  is  supposed  to  do  right),  the  infant  cannot  against 
them  aver  his  dinibility,  but  must  reverse  them  by  a  judgment 
of  a  superior  court,  who,  by  inspection,  has  the  same  means  to 
determine  whether  the  inferior  jurisdiction  has  done  right  that 
first  received  the  contract  Moor,  pL  206 :  2  Inst.  483.  673 : 
Co.  Lit.  380:  Keilw.  10:  Reg.  149:  10  G>.  43.  a. 

An  infant  confessed  judgment  in  an  action  of  debt  brought 
against  him ;  and  it  was  held  audita  querela  did  not  lie  upon 
this  judgment,  though  it  would  on  a  statute  or  rec^znixance ; 
Ixit  the  party  ought  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  27  Eliz.  Moor,  460.  See 
3  Salk.  196:  1  Inst.  233.  380:  Ifoor,  189- 

A  warrant  of  attorney  given  by  an  infant  was  declared  by 
the  Court  of  C.  P.  to  be  absolutdv  void,  and  that  court  re- 
fused to  confirm  it,  though  the  infant  appeared  to  have  given 
it  (knowing  it  was  not  valid)  in  collusion  with  another. 
1  H.  Blackst.  75. 

Though  the  court  on  the  ground  of  minority  and  the  want 
of  a  proper  memorial  will  set  aside  a  judgment  entered  upon  a 
warrant  of  attorney  to  secure  an  annuity  ;  they  will  not  on 
those  grounds  alone  order  the  deeds  to  be  deliv^ed  up  to  be 
canceited.    2  Ring.  475. 


VI.  Ofan  Infants  Liability  onContractsJbr  Necessaries,  and 
other  Contracts. — 1.  On  Contracts  for  Necessaries. — As  to  con- 
tracts for  necessaries,  made  by  infants,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
(strictly  speaking)  all  contracts  made  by  infants  are  either  void 
or  voidable ;  because  a  contract  is  the  act  of  the  understanding, 
which  durins  their  state  of  infancy  they  are  presumed  to  want ; 
yet  civil  societies  have  so  far  supplied  that  defect,  and  taken 
care  of  them,  as  to  allow  them  to  contract  for  their  benefit  and 
advantage,  with  power,  in  most  cases,  to  recede  from  and  vacate 
it  when  it  may  prove  prejudicial  to  them ;  but  in  this  contract 
for  necessaries  they  are  absolutely  bound,  and  this  likewise  is 
in  benignity  to  infants ;  for  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  bind 
themselves  for  necessaries,  nobody  would  trust  them,  in  which 
ease  they  would  be  in  worse  circumstances  than  persons  of 
full  age.     10  H.  6.  14:  18  Ed.  4.  2 :  1  RoL  Ab.  729. 

Therefore  it  is  clearly  agreed,  that  an  infant  may  bind  him- 
self to  pay  for  his  necessary  meat,  drink,  apparel,  physic,  and 
such  other  necessaries,  and  likewise  for  his  good  teaddng  and 
instruction,  whereby  he  may  profit  himself  afterwards.  Co. 
Ut.  172.  a.  S^.  This  binding  means  by  parol :  in  fact,  for 
necessaries,  if  there  is  not  an  actual  promise,  the  law  implies 
a  promise,  but  the  infant  wiU  not  be  bound  by  any  bond,  note, 
or  bill,  which  he  gives,  though  for  necessaries;  therefore  a 
tradesman*s  best  security  wiU  be  the  actual  or  implied  promise. 
With  respect  to  schooling.  Sec,  it  must  be  in  cases  where  the 
credit  was  given,  bond  ^de,  to  the  infant.  But  where  an 
infant  is  sub  potestate  parentis,  and  living  in  the  house  with 
his  parents,  he  shall  not  then  be  liable  even  for  necessaries. 
2  Black  Rep.  1325. 

It  must  appear  that  the  things  were  actually  necessary,  and 
of  reasonable  prices,  and  suitable  to  the  infant's  degree  and 
estate,  which  regularly  must  be  left  to  the  jury ;  but  if  the 
jury  find  that  the  things  were  necessaries,  and  of  reasonable 
price,  it  shall  be  presumed  they  had  evidence  for  what  they 
thus  find :  and  they  need  not  find  particularly  what  the  neces- 
saries  were,  nor  di  what  price  each  thine  was:  also,  if  the 
plaintiff*  declares  for  other  things  as  well  as  necessaries,  or 
alleges  too  high  a  price  for  those  things  that  are  necessaries,  a 
juiy  may  consider  of  those  things  that  were  really  necessary, 
and  of  their  intrinsic  value,  and  proportion  their  damages 
accordingly.  Cra  Jac.  360:  2  RoL  Rep.  144:  Poph,  151  : 
Palm.  361 :  Gouts.  168:  (MU>.  219:  1  Leon,  114. 

If  an  infant  promises  another,  that  if  he  will  find  him  meat, 
drink,  and  wa^ung,  and  pay  for  his  schooling,  that  he  will 
pay  7l,  yearly,  an  action  upon  the  case  lies  upon  this  promise ; 
for  learning  is  as  necessary  as  other  things ;  and  thou^  it  is 
not  mentioned  what  leamiuff  this  was,  yet  it  shall  be  intended 
what  was  fit  for  him,  till  it  be  shown  to  the  contrary  on  the 
other  part ;  and  though  he  to  whom  the  promise  was  made 
does  not  instruct  him,  but  pays  another  for  it,  the  promise  of 
re-payment  thereof  is  good,  if  it  appears  that  the  learning, 
meat,  drink,  and  wadiing,  could  not  be  afforded  for  a  less  sum 
than  7/.  1  Rol.  Ab.  729:  Pahn.  528 :  1  Jon.  182. 

Assumpsit  for  labour  and  medicines  in  curine  the  defendant 
of  a  distemper,  &c.  who  pleaded  infancy,  the  j^ntiff*  replied, 
it  was  for  necessaries  generally ;  and  upon  a  demurrer  to  this 
replication  it  was  objected,  that  the  plaintiiff  had  not  assigned 
in  certain  how,  or  in  what  manner,  the  medicines  were  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  was  adjudged  that  the  replication  in  this  general 
form  was  good.     Carth.  1 10. 

If  an  infant  be  a  mercer,  and  hath  a  shop  in  a  town,  and 
there  buys  and  sells,  and  contracts  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to 
J.  S.  for  wares  sold  to  him  by  J.  S.  to  resell,  yet  he  is  not 
chareeable  upon  this  contract,  for  this  trading  is  not  imme« 
diatdy  necessary  ad  victum  ei  vestitum;  and  if  this  were 
allowed,  infimts  might  be  infinitely  prejudiced,  and  buy  and 
sell,  and  live  by  the  loss.  1  RoL  Ab.  729:  Cro.  Jac.  494: 
2  Rol.  Rep.  45 :  2  Str.  1083. 

And  as  the  contract  of  an  infant  for  wares,  for  the  necessary 
carrying  on  his  trade,  whereby  he  subsists,  shall  not  bind  him ; 
so  neither  shall  he  be  liaUe  for  money  whkh  he  borrows  to  lay 
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out  for  necessaries ;  therefore  the  lender  must^  at  his  peril,  lay 
it  out  for  him>  or  see  that  it  is  laid  out  in  necessaries.  5  Mod, 
368 :  1  Salk.  386,  887. 

In  debt  upon  a  single  bill,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he 
was  within  age ;  the  plaintiff  replied,  that  it  was  for  necessa- 
ries, viz,  10/.  for  clothes,  and  15/.  money  lent  for  and  towards 
his  necessary  support  at  the  university ;  the  defendant  rejoined, 
that  the  money  was  lent  him  to  spend  at  pleasure ;  absque  hoc, 
that  it  was  lent  him  for  necessaries ;  and  issue  hereupon  was 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  who  had  judgment  in  C.  B.,  but  was 
reversed  in  B.  R.  on  a  writ  of  error ;  for  the  issue  only  being, 
whether  this  money  was  lent  the  infant  for  necessaries,  not 
whether  it  was  laid  out  in  necessaries,  it  cannot  bind  the 
infant  whichever  way  it  is  found ;  for  it  might  have  been  bor- 
rowed for  necessaries,  and  laid  out  in  a  tavern :  and  the  law 
will  not  intrust  the  infant  with  the  application  and  laying  of  it 
out.  1  Salk,  386.  See  contra,  as  to  a  single  bill  given  for 
necessaries^  1  Lev.  86:  1  Keb,  382.  416.  423.  S.  C.x  Co,  Lit. 
172.  S,  P. :  Sed  qu,  ?     See  post. 

So  if  one  lends  money  to  an  infant,  who  actually  lays  it  out 
in  necessaries,  yet  this  will  not  bind  the  infant,  nor  subject 
him  to  an  action ;  for  it  is  upon  the  lending  that  the  contract 
must  arise,  and  after  that  time  there  could  be  no  contract 
raised  to  bind  the  infant,  because  after  that  he  miffht  waste 
the  money,  and  the  infant's  applying  it  afterwards  for  neces- 
saries will  not,  by  matter  ex  post  facto,  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
an  action.     1  Scdk,  279* 

Although  an  infant  shall  be  liable  for  his  necessaries,  yet  if 
he  enters  uto  an  obligation  with  a  penalty  for  payment  thereof, 
this  shall  not  bind  him ;  for  the  ehtering  into  a  penalty  can  be 
of  no  advantage  to  the  infant.  Cro.  Eliz,  290 :  Moor,  679- 
o/.  929:  Co,  Zt/.  172:  1  Bd,  Ab.  720.  See  post.  But  a 
bond  or  single  bill  for  the  exact  amount  of  necessaries  fur- 
nished will  h&  valid.     Esp,  N,  P.  l64. 

It  is  also  said,  that  an  infant  cannot  either  by  parol  con- 
tract, or  a  deed,  bind  himself,  even  for  necessaries,  in  a  sum 
certain  ;  and  that  should  an  infant  promise  to  eive  an  unrea- 
sonable price  for  necessaries,  that  would  not  bind  him ;  and 
that  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  contract  of  an  infant  for 
necessaries,  as  a  contract,  does  not  bind  him  any  more  than 
his  bond  would ;  but  only  since  an  infant  must  live  as  well  as 
a  man,  the  law  gives  a  reasonable  price  to  those  who  furnish 
him  with  necessaries.  Cases  in  Law  and  Equity^  85.  And 
in  a  case  where  a  warrant  of  attorney  was  given  by  an  infant 
and  another,  and  judgment  entered  up  thereon,  the  court  on 
motion  ordered  the  name  of  the  infant  to  be  struck  out,  and 
set  aside  the  judgment  as  against  him.    2  Black,  Rep.  1133. 

If  an  infant  becomes  indebted  for  necessaries,  and  the  party 
takes  a  bond  from  the  infant,  this  shall  not  diiown  the  simple 
contract,  because  the  bond  has  no  force.     Cro.  Eliz.  920. 

Debt  on  bond  with  a  penalty;  jdea  infancy;  replication 
that  after  making  the  bond,  and  before  commencement  of  the 
suit,  he  attained  his  full  age,  and  afterwards,  and  before  the 
suit,  assented  to,  and  ratified  and  confirmed  the  bond.  Upon 
spedal  demurrer  the  Court  of  K*  B.  held  the  replication  bad, 
for  an  infant  cannot  give  a  bond  with  a  penalty  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  unless  he  be  estopped  by  some  act  at  full 
age  of  as  high  authority  as  the  bond,  he  shall  avoid  it.  3  M. 
4*  S.  477 :  and  see  8  East,  330. 

It  is  agreed,  that  an  action  on  an  account  stated  will 
not  lie  against  an  infant,  though  it  be  for  necessaries ;  for  he 
not  having  discretion,  is  not  to  be  liable  to  false  accounts. 
Co.  Lit.  172:  Lamb.  I69:  Noy,  87:  1  T.  R.  40:  2  Stark. 
36:  4  C.^P.  104. 

If  an  infant  comes  to  a  stranger,  who  instructs  him  in 
learning,  and  boards  him,  there  is  an  implied  contract  in  law, 
that  the  party  should  be  paid  as  mudh  as  his  board  and 
schooling  are  worth ;  but  if  the  infant  at  the  time  of  his  goina 
thither  was  under  the  age  of  discretion,  or  if  he  were  placed 
there  upon  a  special  agreement  with  some  of  the  child's 
iiiends,  the  party,  that  boards  him  has  no  remedy  against  the 


infant,  but  must  resort  to  them  with  whom  he  agreed  for  the 
infant's  board,  &c.     AU^n,  94. 

Necessaries  for  an  infant's  wife  are  necessaries  for  him ;  but 
if  provided  only  in  order  for  the  marriage,  he  is  not  chargeable,* 
though  she  use  them  after.     Stra.  I68.     An  infant  shall  be 
liable  for  the  nursins  his  child.     Esp,  N,  P.  I6I. 

Debts  contracted  during  infancy  form,  however,  a  good  con- 
sideration to  support  a  promise  made  to  pay  them  when  a 
person  is  of  full  age.  2  Lev,  144 :  2  Leon.  215.  And  where 
the  defendant  pleads  infancy,  and  the  plaintiff  replies  that  the 
defendant  confirmed  the  promise  or  contract  when  he  was  of 
age,  the  plaintiff  need  only  prove  the  promise,  and  the  defendant 
must  discharge  himself  by  proof  of  the  infancy.  1  T.  R.  648. 
2.  On  other  Cofitracls, —  As  to  acts  in  pais,  infants  are  r^;u- 
larly  allowed  to  rescind  and  break  through  all  contracts  in  pais 
made  during  minority,  except  only  for  schooling  and  necessa- 
ries, be  they  never  so  much  to  their  advantage ;  and  the  reason 
hereof  is,  the  indulgence  the  law  has  thoueht  fit  to  give  infanta 
who  are  supposed  to  want  judgment  and  discretion  in  their 
contracts  and  transactions  with  others,  and  the  care  it  takes  of 
them  in  preventing  their  beine  imposed  upon,  or  over-reached 
by  persons  of  more  years  and  experience.  39  Ed.  3.  20.  b. : 
1  Rot.  Ab,  729:  Co,  Lit,  172.  381. 

And  for  the  better  security  and  protection  of  infiEmts  herein, 
the  law  has  made  some  of  their  contracts  absolutely  vend ;  t.  ^^ 
all  such  in  which  there  is  no  apparent  benefit,  or  semblance  of 
benefit  to  the  infant ;  but  as  to  those  from  which  the  infant 
may  receive  benefit,  and  which  were  entered  into  with  more 
solemnity,  they  are  only  voidable ;  that  is,  the  law  allows  them 
when  they  come  of  age,  and  are  capable  of  considering  over 
again  what  they  have  done,  either  to  ratify  and  aflSrm  sudi 
contracts,  or  to  break  through  and  avoid  them.  Cro.  Car. 
502  :  1  Jonesj  405  :  3  Mod.  310. 

If  an  infant  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  yet  he  shall  not  be 
liable  on  the  custom  of  merchant,  but  he  may  plead  infancy  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  may  to  any  other  contract  of  his. 
Carth.  160. 

But  a  person  is  liable  on  a  bill  of  exchange  accepted  afW  he 
was  of  age,  though  drawn  while  he  was  an  infant.  Stevems 
V.  Jackson,  4  Camp.  164. 

A  person  gave  a  note,  a  few  days  after  he  was  of  age,  for 
things  had  during  his  infancy ;  on  extraordinary  circumstances 
equity  set  it  aside :  though  it  is  true,  if  an  infant  takes  up 
I  goods,  or  borrows  money,  and,  after  he  comes  to  age,  gives  ha 
note  or  promise  for  the  money,  that  is  good  at  law ;  but  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  infants^  it  may  be  convenient  to  give 
relief.     Bam.  C.  4.  6. 

The  protection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  continued  after 
infants  have  attained  twenty-one  until  they  have  acquired  all 
the  information  which  might  have  been  had  in  adult  years. 
3  Swanst.  69. 

In  trespass,  wherefore  with  force  and  arms  the  defendant 
made  an  assault,  and  cut  off  all  the  hair  of  the  plain tifll^  the 
defendant  as  to  all  the  trespass,  except  cutting  the  hair,  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  as  to  that,  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  was  of  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  and  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  gave 
licence  to  the  defendant  to  cut  off  two  ounces  of  hair;  upoa 
demurrer  to  this  plea  the  court  held  that  the  contract  was 
absolutely  void,  and  consequently  the  tonsure  unlawful,  and 
gave  judgment  accordingly  for  the  plaintiff.     3  Kd»  369- 

But  although  all  his  contracts,  except  for  necessaries,  are  void, 
an  infant  who  has  paid  money  with  his  own  hand,  though 
without  a  valuable  consideration,  cannot,  it  seems,  recover  it 
back.  Where  an  infant  paid  money  as  a  premium  for  a  lease, 
and  enjoyed  it  for  a  short  Ume  during  his  minority,  but  avmded 
it  on  attaining  twenty-one,  it  was  held  he  could  not  recover 
the  money.  1  Moore,  466 :  2  Moore,  552 :  8  Taunt.  508 : 
3  Bro.  P.  C.  492, 

Payments  made  to  a  servant,  an  infant,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  things,  not  necessaries,  are  not  valid  payment  as 
wages.     4  C.  4-  P.  104. 
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If  gpodB  are  delivered  hy  a  yendor  to  a  carrier  while  the 
latter  is  under  age,  hut  they  do  not  reach  him  tiU  he  has  at- 
tained^ twenty-one,  infancy  is  a  good  defence  to  an  action  for 
the  price,  for  the  goods  vested  in  him  immediately  on  delivery 
to  die  carrier,  and  he  might  have  been  sued  immediately. 
GriMn  v.  Langfidd,  3  Camp.  254. 

But  a  warranty  c^  a  horse  sold  by  an  infant  is  not  such  a 
contract  for  his  b^efit  that  he  can  be  sued  upon  it  Uowlett  v. 
Uasnfell,  4  Camp.  118. 

VII.  Of  an  Infant's  Power  to  enforce  Contracts,^, — Though 
a  promise  by  an  infant  will  not  bmd  him  unless  for  necessaries, 
yet  he  shsdl  take  advantage  of  any  promise  made  to  him, 
though  the  consideration  were  his  promise  when  an  infant. 
And  an  infant  plaintiff  has  been  allowed  to  recover  on  mutual 
promises  of  marriage.     Sira.  gSJ. 

The  infant  sells  goods  to  another ;  he  may  make  the  sale 
void,  pr  have  debt,  &c.  for  the  money.     Hob.  77 :  18  Ed,  4. 2. 

The  trading  contract  of  an  infant  is  not  void ;  but  he  may 
enforce  it  at  his  election.    6  TaunUm,  118. 

So  he  may  sue  on  a  contract  for  a  purchase  of  potatoes. 
&  M.^S.  205. 

VIII.  Hotv  an  Infant  must  he  sued,  and  must  sue. — An 
infant  cannot  be  sued  but  under  the  protection,  and  joining 
the  name  of  his  guardian ;  for  he  is  to  defend  hhn  against  aU 
attacks  as  well  by  law  as  otherwise ;  but  he  may  sue  either  by 
his  guardian,  or  prockein  am/,  his  next  friend  who  is  not  his 
guardian.  Co,  LU.  135.  ThiB  prochein  amy  may  be  any 
person  who  will  undertake  the  infant's  cause:  and  it  fre- 
.quently  happens  that  an  infant,  by  his  prochein  amy,  institutes 
a  suit  against  a  fraudulent  guardian. 

If  an  infant  defendant  appear  by  attorney,  the  court  will,  at 
the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  compel  an  amendment  of  the 
appearance  by  substituting  a  guardum.     7  Taunton,  488. 

An  infant  is  to  prosecute  a  suit  by  his  guardian  or  best 
firiend^  though  the  term  used  is  prochein  amy,  L  e.  next 
/riend ;  but  he  cannot  defend  by  such  next  friend,  but  must 
defend  only  by  guardian,  because  the  law  supposes  that  where 
he  demands  or  sues  for  any  thing,  it  is  for  his  benefit.  The 
power  for  infants  to  sue  by  prochein  amy  was  first  introduced 
by  the  statute  fVestm.  2. 

If  an  infant  be  joined  with  others,  in  suing  in  the  right  of 
another,  the  action  may  be  brought  by  attorney,  for  they  all 
make  but  one  person  in  law.     3  Cro.  377. 

But  in  all  cases  where  an  infant  is  defendant,  though  it  be 
in  another's  right,  and  though  joined  with  others,  he  must 
defend  by  guardian.     2  Cro.  289:  1  Lev.  294. 

In  all  actions,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  against  an  infant,  if 
he  appears  by  attorney,  it  is  error.  8  Co.  6:  9  Co.  30.  b. :  and 
see  7  Taunton,  488. 

If  an  attorney  undertakes  to  appear  for  an  infant,  and  enters 
it  per  attomatum,  it  may  be  amended,  and  made  per  guar- 
dianum.     Str.  114.  445. 

The  plaintiff's  attorney  should  apply  to  the  defendant  to 
name  a  guardian ;  and  if  he  does  not,  in  six  days,  the  plaintiff 
may  apply  to  the  court,  who  will  oblige  him  to  do  it.  2  fVils. 
50. 

The  infant  plaintiff,  who  sues  by  prochein  amy,  is  not  liable 
to  costs,  because  he  cannot,  while  under  age,  disavow  the  suit  ,* 
but  the  prochein  amtf  is  liable.  Str.  548 :  James  v.  Haffieid, 
Barnes,  128.  And  if  it  appears  to  the  court  that  he  is  not  of 
sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  costs,  the  court  will  order  another 
who  is.  But  an  infant  defendant  (although  he  names  a  guar- 
dian) is  liable  to  costs  if  the  verdict  be  against  him.  Vyer, 
104:  1  Bulst.  109:  Str.  708. 

The  Court  of  K.  B.  refused  a  motion  to  discharge  an  infant 
who  had  sued  without  prochein  anw  or  guardian,  and  was  in 
execution  for  the  costs.     13  EoMt,  €. 

If  an  infant  appearing  by  guardian  comes  of  ase  pending 
the  suit,  he  may  then  plead  by  attorney.    3foor,  6(S. 
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If  baron  and  feme,  where  the  feme  ifi  an  infant,  aj^ear  by 
attorney,  it  is  error.  5  Hod.  209.  See  further,  tit.  Guar^ 
dian. 

As  to  the  time  within  which  actions  must  be  Inrought  by  or 
against  infants,  see  tit.  Limitation  of  Action. 

IX.  Of  an  Infant's  Liability/or  Torts. — An  infant  is  liable  in 
respect  of  torts  committed  by  him,  as  for  slander,  or  battery ; 
8  T.  R.  SS6 :  7  Bac.  Abr.  Infancy,  (H.) ;  and  in  detinue  for 
eoods  delivered  to  him  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  which 
he  has  failed  to  return.     1  N.  R.  140. 

If  an  infant,  being  master  of  a  ship  at  St.  Christopher's 
beyond  sea,  by  contract  with  another,  undertakes  to  carry 
certain  goods  from  St.  Christopher's  to  England,  and  there 
to  deliver  them ;  but  does  not  afterwards  deliver  them  accord* 
ing  to  agreement,  but  wastes  and  consumes  them,  he  may  be 
sued  for  the  goods  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  though  he  be  an 
infant ;  for  tms  suit  is  but  in  nature  of  a  detinue,  or  trover  and 
conversion  at  the  common  law.     1  RoL  Ah.  530. 

But  if  an  infant  keeps  a  common  inn,  an  action  on  the  case 
upon  the  custom  of  inns  will  not  lie  against  him.  1  RoL  Ab.  2. 
cited  Carth,  l6l. 

As  an  infant  is  not  bound  by  his  contract  to  deliver  a  thing ; 
so  if  one  deliver  goods  to  an  infant  upon  a  contract,  &c. 
knowing  him  to  be  an  infant,  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  in  trover 
and  conversion,  or  any  other  action,  for  them ;  for  the  infant 
is  not  capable  of  any  contract  but  for  necessaries,  therefore 
such  delivefy  is  a  gift  to  the  infant ;  but  if  an  infemt  without 
any  contract  wilfuUy  takes  away  the  goods  of  another,  trover 
lies  against  him;  dso  it  is  said,  that  if  he  takes  the  goods 
under  pretence  that  he  is  of  full  age,  trover  lies,  because  it  is  a 
wilful  and  fraudulent  trespass.     1  Sid.  129:  1  Lev.  169: 

1  Keb.  905.  913. 

But  a  plaintiff  cannot  convert  an  action  founded  on  a  con- 
tract into  a  tort,  so  as  to  charse  an  infant  defendant :  there- 
fore,  where  the  plaintiff  dedared  at  defendant's  request  he  had 
delivered  a  mare  to  defendant  to  be  moderately  ridden,  and 
that  defendant  maliciously,  &c.  rode  the  said  mare  so  that  she 
was  damaged,  &c,  Uie  Court  of  K.  B.  held  that  defendant 
might  plead  his  infancy  in  bar,  the  action  being  founded  on  a 
ccmtract.     8  T.  R.  352. 

So  where  the  plaintiff  declared  that  havine  agreed  to  ex- 
change mares  with  the  defendant,  the  defendant,  by  falsely 
warranting  his  mare  to  be  sound,  well  knowing  her  to  be 
unsound,  falsely  and  fraudulently  deceived  the  plaintiff,  &c,  it 
was  held  that  the  defendant  might  plead  his  infiemcy  in  bar. 

2  Marsh.  485. 

Also  it  seems,  that  if  an  infant,  being  above  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, be  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  affirming  himself  to  be  of  full 
age,  or  if,  by  combination  with  his  guardian,  &c  he  make  any 
contract  or  agreement  with  an  intent  afterwards  to  elude  it,  hy 
reason  of  his  privilege  of  infancy,  that  a  court  of  equity  will 
decree  it  good  against  him  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  fraud ;  but  in  what  cases  in  particular  a  court  of  eauity 
will  thus  exert  itself  is  not  easy  to  determine.  See  1  rem. 
132  :  2  Vem.  224,  225. 

See  further,  as  connected  with  this  subject  of  infancy,  tits. 
Age,  Children,  Guardian,  Heir,  Trial,  Wul,  S^. 

INFANTICIDE.  Any  person  may  without  a  warrant  appre- 
hend and  carry  before  a  magistrate,  a  party  about  to  expose  an 
infant,  or  leave  it  to  perSh.  See  tits.  Bastard,  Children, 
Homicide,  III.  Miscarriage. 

INFECTIONS.  By  casting  garbage  and  dung  into  ditches, 
&c  how  punished.  See  stat.  12  i^  2.  c.  13.  and  this  Diet.  tit. 
N%dsance. 

INFEFFMENT  The  act  or  instrument  of /«i/fiii€ii/.  See 
that  tit.  In  modem  language  in  Scotland,  this  term  is  synony- 
mous with  sasine,  meamng  the  instrument  of  possession ;  but 
it  had  anciently  a  more  extended  meaning,  and  was  synony- 
mous with  investiture.     BeWs  Scotch  Lan>  Diet. 

INFEODATION  OF  TITHES.  The  granting  of  tithes 
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to  mere  laymen.    See  2    Comm,    27*  and    this    Diet.    tit. 
Tiihes. 

INFERIOR  COURTS.  The  courts  of  judicature  of  this 
kingdom  are  classed  in  a  general  diyiiion  of  superior  and  infe- 
rior. The  courts  at  Westminster  are  the  superior,  and  in 
general  have  (especially  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas)  superintendence  over  the  inferior. 

Lords  or  their  bailiffs  not  to  arrest  on  foreign  pleas,  on  pain 
of  double  damages.     Slat.  West.  1 :  S  Ed.  1.  c.  35. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  S.  c.  70.  where  final  judgment  is  obtained  in 
any  inferior  courts  of  record,  and  the  defendant  cannot  be 
found  in  their  jurisdiction,  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster 
may  remove  the  record,  and  issue  execution  as  in  judgments  in 
sucJi  superior  court ;  and  similar  provisions  are  made  by  stat. 
33  G.  3.  c.  68.  as  to  the  courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales,  and 
the  courts  for  the  counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and 
Durham. 

By  the  1  fF.  4.  c.  70.  the  courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales, 
and  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  have  been  abolished, 
and  their  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

See  further,  tits.  Abatement,  County  Court,  Courts,  Error, 
Execution,  False  Judgment,  Jurisdiction,  S^. 

INFIDELS,  infideles.l  Heathens;  who  may  not  be  wit- 
nesses by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  because  they  believe  neither 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  on  one  of 
which  oaths  must  be  takeu.     1  Inst.  6. 

The  evidence  of  a  Gentoo  has,  however,  been  admitted, 
sanctioned  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  his  own  religion. 
1  Atk.Ql. 

And  it  may  now  be  considered  an  established  rule,  that  infi- 
dels of  any  other  country  who  believe  in  a  God,  the  avenger  of 
falsehood,  ought  to  be  received  here  as  witnesses ;  but  infidels 
who  believe  not  that  there  is  a  God,  or  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  cannot  be  admitted  in  any  case. 
fViles,  549:  1  Atk.  45:  Sir.  1104:  1  Leach  Cr.  C.  64: 
1  PhilL  OH  Ev.  22. 

See  further  tit.  Evidence. 

INFIRMARY,  infirmarius.'^  In  monasteries  there  was  an 
apartment  allowed  for  infirm  or  sick  persons ;  and  he  who  had 
the  care  of  the  infirmary  was  called  infirmarius.  Mat.  PariSf 
anno  1252. 

There  are  now,  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  many  hospitals 
for  the  relief  of  diseased  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, called  infirmaries.     See  tit.  Hospitals, 

IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS.  See  tits.  Costs,  Forma  Pau^ 
peris. 

INFORMATION  FOR  THE  KING. 

Inftjrmalio  pro  Rege.^  An  accusation  or  complaint  exhi- 
bited against  a  person  for  some  criminal  ofience,  either  imme- 
diately against  the  king,  or  against  a  private  person  ;  which, 
from  its  enormity  or  dangerous  tendency,  the  public  good  re- 
quires should  be  restrained  and  punished.  It  differs  from  an 
indictment  principally  in  this,  that  an  indictment  is  an  accusa- 
tion found  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  whereas  an  information 
is  only  the  allegation  of  the  officer  who  exhibits  it.  3  New 
Ahr.  164. 

I.  Cfthe  various  Kinds  qflnfbrwudions,  and  the  AnHqmiy 

of  the  Practice. 
II.  In  what  Cases  In/brmaiions  wiil  he  granted. 

III.  Of  the  Practice  as  tolling  and  compounding  Informa- 

tions. 

IV.  How  to  be  laid;  the  Proceedings  and  Provisions  hif 

Statute  Law;  and  herein  of  quashing  and  amending 
Informations;  and  of  Costs. 

I.  Informationi  are  of  two  sorts;  first,  those  which  are 
partly  at  tHe  suit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a  subject ; 


and  secondly,  such  as  are  only  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The 
former  are  usually  brought  upon  penal  statutes,  which  inflict  a 
penalty  upon  conviction  of  the  offender,  one  part  to  the  use  of 
the  king,  and  another  to  the  use  of  the  infbrfter,  and  are  a  sort 
of  qui  tarn  actions,  only  carried  on  by  a  criminal  instead  of  a 
civil  process ;  upon  which,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  in  this 
place  to  observe,  that  by  stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  5.  no  prosecntkm 
upon  any  penal  statute,  the  suit  and  benefit  whereof  are 
limited  in  part  to  the  king  and  in  part  to  the  prosecutor,  can 
be  brought  by  any  common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired 
since  the  commission  of  the  ofience ;  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years  longer ;  nor  where  the  forfeiture 
b  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  such  prosecution  be 
had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  commission  dT 
the  ofience.     Cro,  Jac.  366.     See  Indictment,  I. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  alone,  are  also  of  two  kinds ;  first,  those  which  are  truly 
and  properly  his  own  suits,  and  filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  im- 
mediate officer,  the  attorney  general ;  or,  during  a  vacancy  of 
that  office,  by  the  solicitor  general.  Wilkes's  case,  Bro.  P.  C. 
460 :  4  Burr.  2576.  Secondly,  those  in  which,  though  the 
king  is  the  nominal  prosecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of  some 
private  person,  or  common  informer,  and  they  are  filed  by  the 
king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^ 
usually  called  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office,  who  is  for  this 
purpose  the  standing  officer  of  the  public  The  object  of  the 
king's  own  prosecutions,  filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  attorney 
general,  are  properly  such  enormous  misdemeanors,  as  peca-> 
liarly  tend  to  disturb  or  endaneer  his  government,  or  to  molest 
or  afiront  him  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  royal  fiinctiont. 
For  ofiences  so  high  and  daneerous,  in  the  punishment  or  pr^ 
vention  of  which  a  moment's  delay  would  be  fatal,  the  law  has 
given  to  the  crown  the  power  of  an  immediate  jmisecution, 
without  any  previous  application  to  any  other  tribunal ;  which 
power,  thus  necessary,  not  only  to  the  ease  and  safety,  but 
even  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  executive  magistrate,  was 
originally  reserved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion ;  wherein  provision  is  wisely  made  for  the  due  preserva- 
tion of  a]l  its  parts.  The  objects  of  the  other  species  of  in- 
formations filed  by  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office  upon  the 
complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  subject,  are  any  gross  and 
notorious  misdemeanors,  riots,  batteries,  libels,  and  other  immo- 
raliries  of  a  notorious  kind,  not  particularly  tending  to  disturb 
the  government  (for  those  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney 
general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude  or  perni- 
cious example,  deserve  the  most  public  animad version. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26.  And  when  an  information  is  filed, 
either  thus,  or  by  the  attorney  general  ex  officio,  it  must  be 
tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  ofience  arises; 
after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found  guilty,  the  court  must 
be  resorted  to  for  his  punishment.     See  post,  II.  III. 

This  mode  of  prosecution,  by  information  (or  suggestion) 
filed  on  record  by  the  kind's  attorney  general,  or  by  his  coroner, 
or  master  of  the  Crown  Office  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bendi, 
seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itself.  1  Show.  118. 
For  as  the  king  was  bound  to  prosecute,  or  at  least  to  lend  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  a  prosecutor,  whenever  a  grand  jury 
informed  him  upon  their  oaths,  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  instituting  a  criminal  suit ;  so,  when  these  his  im- 
mediate officers  were  otherwise  sufficiently  assured  that  a  man 
had  committed  a  gross  misdemeanor,  either  personally  against 
the  king  or  his  government,  or  against  the  public  peace  and 
good  order,  they  were  at  liberty,  without  waiting  for  any 
further  intelligence,  to  convey  that  information  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  by  a  suggestion  on  record,  and  to  carry  oo  the 
prosecution  in  his  Majesty's  name.  But  these  informations  (of 
every  kind)  are  confined  by  the  constitutional  law  to  mere 
misdemeanors  only ;  for  wherever  any  capital  offence  is  charged, 
the  same  law  requires  that  the  accusation  be  warranted  by  the 
oath  of  twelve  men,  before  the  party  shall  be  put  to  answer  it. 
And  as  to  those  offences  in  which  informations  were  allowed 
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as  well  as  indictments,  so  lon^  as  they  were  confined  to  this 
high  and  lespectahle  jurisdiction,  were  carried  on  in  a  leeal 
and  r^ular  course  in  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Kine's  Bench,  the 
subject  had  no  reason  to  complain.-  The  same  notice  was  given, 
the  same  process  was  issued,  the  same  pleas  were  allowed,  the 
same  trial  by  jury  was  had,  the  same  judgment  was  given  by 
the  same  judges,  as  if  the  prosecution  had  originally  been  by 
indictment.  But  when  the  3  H.  7»  c.l.  had  extended  the 
jorisdiction  of  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  the  members  of  which 
were  the  sole  judges  of  the  law,  the  fact,  and  the  penalty,  and 
when  the  11  H.  7^  c.  3.  had  permitted  informations  to  be 
brought  by  any  informer  upon  any  penal  statute,  not  extending 
to  lire  or  member,  at  the  assises,  or  before  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  were  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  according  to 
their  own  discretion  ;  then  it  was,  that  the  legal  and  orderly 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's  fiench  fell  into  disuse  and 
oblivion ;  and  Empson  and  Dudky,  the  wicked  instruments  of 
King  Henry  VII.,  by  hunting  out  obsolete  penalties,  and  this 
tyrannical  mode  of  prosecution^  with  other  oppressive  devices, 
continually  harassed  the  subject,  and  shamefully  enriched  the 
crown.  1  And.  157.  The  latter  of  these  acts  was  soon  indeed 
repealed  by  the  1  H,  S.  c,  6 ;  but  the  court  of  Star  Chamber 
continued  in  hieh  vigour,  and  daily  increasing  its  authority, 
till  finally  abolished  by  the  16  Car.  I.e.  10. 

Upon  this  dissolution,  the  old  common  law  authority  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  the  cusios  morum  of  the  nation, 
being  found  necessary  to  reside  somewhere  for  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  the  kingdom,  was  again  revived  in  prac- 
tice. 5  Mod.  464 :  %/.  Rep.  217.  245 :  StyL  Prac.  Reg.  tit. 
Informaium,  p.  187.  (edit.  1657):  2  Sid.  71:  1  Sid.  152. 
And  it  is  obs^able  that,  in  the  same  act  of  parliament  which 
abolished  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  a  conviction  by  informa- 
tion is  expressly  reckoned  up,  as  one  of  the  legal  modes  of 
conviction  of  such  persons  as  should  offend  a  third  time 
against  the  provisions  of  that  statute.  16  Car.  1.  c.  10.  §  6. 
Sir  Mattkerv  Hale,  who  presided  in  this  court  soon  after  the 
time  of  such  revival,  is  said  to  have  been  no  friend  to  this 
mode  of  prosecution;  most  probably  because  the  power  of 
filing  informations  without  any  control  then  resided  in  the 
breast  of  the  master ;  and,  being  filed  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
they  subjected  the  prosecutor  to  no  costs,  though  on  trial  they 
proved  to  be  groundless.  5  Mod.  460 :  1  Saund.  301 :  1  Sid. 
174.  This  oppressive  use  of  them,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
revolution,  occasioned  a  struggle,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
King  William,  to  procure  a  declaration  of  their  illegality  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  but  Sir  John 
HoU,  who  then  presided  there,  and  aU  the  judges,  were  clearly 
of  opinion  that  this  proceeding  was  grounded  on  the  common 
law,  and  could  not  then  be  impeached.  5  Mod.  459 :  Comb. 
141  :  7  Mod.  36l :  1  Shofv.  106.  In  a  few  years  afterwards 
a  more  temperate  remedy  was  applied  in  parliament,  by  the 
4  and  5  W.  S^  M.  c.  18.  which  enacts,  that  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  shall  not  file  any  information  without  express  direction 
firom  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and  that  every  prosecutor 
permitted  to  promote  such  information,  shall  give  security  by 
a  recognizance  of  twenty  pounds  (which  now  seems  to  be  too 
small  a  sum  to  prosecute  the  same  with  effect) ;  and  to  pay 
costs  to  the  defendant,  in  case  he  be  acquitted  thereon,  unless 
the  judge  who  tries  the  information  shall  certify  there  was  a 
reasonable  cause  for  filing  it ;  and  at  all  events  to  pay  costs, 
unless  the  information  shall  be  tried  within  a  year  af^r  issue 
joined.  But  there  is  a  proviso  in  this  act,  that  it  shaU  not 
extend  to  any  other  informations  than  those  which  are  exhi- 
bited by  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office ;  and,  consequently, 
^formations  at  the  king's  own  suit,  filed  by  his  attorney  gene- 
ral, are  no  way  restrained  thereby.     See  post^  IV. 

There  is  one  species  (^  informations,  still  further  r^ulated 
by  Stat.  2  Anne^  c  20.  viz.  those  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto,  which  are  a  remedy  given  to  the  crown  against  such 
as  may  have  usurped  or  intruded  into  any  office  or  franchise* 


The  modem  infbnnation  tends  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
ancient  writ,  being  generally  made  use  of  to  try  the  civil  rights 
to  such  franchises ;  though  it  is  commenced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  informations  are,  by  leave  of  the  court,  or  at  the 
will  of  the  attorney  general ;  being  properly  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, in  order  to  fine  the  defendant  for  his  usurpation,  as 
well  as  to  oust  him  from  his  office ;  yet  usually  considered  at 
present  as  merely  a  civil  proceeding.  See  this  Diet,  tit  Ctuo 
Warranto,  and  4  Comm.  808.  312:  va^post,  IV. 

An  information  on  behalf  of  the  crown  filed  in  the  exche- 
quer  by  the  king's  attorney  general,  is  a  method  of  suit  for 
recovering  money  or  other  chattels,  or  for  obtaining  satisfaction 
in  damages  for  any  personal  wrong  committed  in  the  lands  or 
other  possessions  of  the  crown.  Moor,  375.  It  differs  from 
an  information  filed  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  that  this 
is  instituted  to  redress  a  private  wrong,  by  which  the  property 
of  the  crown  is  affected;  that  is  calculated  to  punish  some 
public  wrong  or  heinous  misdemeanor  in  the  defendant.  It  is 
grounded  on  no  writ  under  seal,  but  merely  on  the  intimation 
of  the  king's  officer  the  attorney  general,  who  <' gives  the 
court  to  understand  and  be  informed  of"  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion ;  upon  which  the  party  is  put  to  answer,  and  trial  is  had, 
as  in  suits  between  subject  and  subject.  The  most  usual  in- 
formations are  those  of  intrusion  and  debt.  Intrusion  for  any 
trespass  committed  on  the  lands  of  the  crown,  as  by  entering 
thereon  without  title ;  holding  over  after  a  lease  is  determined ; 
taking  the  profits ;  cutting  down  timber ;  or  the  like.  Cro. 
Jac.  212:  1  Leon.  48:  Savil.  49.  See  tit.  Intrtuion.  Debt 
upon  any  contract  for  moneys  due  to  the  king,  or  for  any  for- 
feiture due  to  the  crown  upon  the  breach  of  a  penal  statute. 
This  latter  is  most  commonly  used  to  recover  forfeitures  occa- 
sioned by  transgressing  those  laws  which  are  enacted  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  revenue ;  others,  which  regard 
mere  matters  of  police  and  public  convenience,  being  usually 
left  to  be  enforced  by  common  informers,  in  qui  tarn  informa- 
tions or  actions.  But  after  the  attorney  general  has  informed 
upon  the  breach  of  a  penal  law,  no  other  information  can  be 
received.     Hardr.  201. 

There  is  also  an  information  tit  rem,  when  any  goods  are 
supposed  to  become  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  no  man 
appears  to  claim  them,  or  to  dispute  the  title  of  the  king ; 
as  anciently  in  the  case  of  treasure-trove,  wrecks,  waifs,  and 
estrays  seized  by  the  king's  officer  for  his  use.  Upon  such 
seizure  an  information  was  usually  filed  in  the  king's  exche« 
quer,  and  thereupon  a  proclamation  was  made  for  the  owner 
(if  any)  to  come  in  and  claim  the  effects ;  and  at  the  same 
time  there  issued  a  commission  of  appraisement  to  value  the 
goods  in  the  officer^s  hands ;  after  the  return  of  which,  and  a 
second  proclamation  had,  if  no  claimant  appeared,  the  goods 
were  supposed  derelict,  and  condemned  to  the  use  of  the 
crown.  And  when,  in  later  times,  forfeitures  of  the  goods 
themselves,  as  well  as  personal  penalties  on  the  parties,  were 
infficted  by  the  act  of  parliament  for  transgressions  against  the 
laws  of  the  customs  and  excise,  the  same  process  was  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  such  forfeited  goods  for  the  puldic  use, 
though  the  offender  himself  had  escaped  the  reach  of  justice. 
3  Comm.  261,  262. 

Informations  ^t  tarn  will  not  lie  on  any  statute  which  pro- 
hibits a  thing,  as  being  an  immediate  offence  against  the  pub- 
lic good  in  general,  under  a  certain  penalty,  unless  the  whole 
or  part  of  such  penalty  be  expressly  given  to  him  who  will  sue 
for  it,  because  otherwise  it  goes  to  the  king,  and  nothing  can 
be  demanded  by  the  party.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26. 

When  a  statute  creates  a  penalty,  and  gives  one  moiety  to 
the  use  of  the  kine  and  the  other  to  the  informer,  the  king 
may  sue  for  the  whole  by  information  filed  in  B.  R.  by  the 
attorney  general,  unless  a  common  informer  have  commenced 
a  qui  tarn  suit  for  the  penalty.     7  T.  R.  536. 

it  has  been  said,  that  the  king  shall  put  no  one  to  answer 
for  a  wrong  done  principally  to  another,  without  indictment  or 
4x2 
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presentment ;  but  this  does  not  seem  a  principle  adhered  to ; 
and  of  common  rights  informations,  or  actions  in  the  nature 
thereof,  may  be  brought  for  offences  against  statutes,  whether 
mentioned  or  not  in  such  statutes,  where  other  methods  of 
proceeding  are  not  particularly  appointed.  2  Hawk,  P,  C. 
c.  26.  §  1,  2.  And  wherever  a  matter  concerns  the  public 
government,  and  no  particular  person  is  entitled  to  an  action, 
there  an  information  will  lie.     1  Salk.  374. 

11.  It  is  every  day's  practice,  agreeable  to  numberless  prece- 
dents, either  in  the  name  of  the  kind's  attorney  general,  or 
master  of  the  Crown  Office,  to  exhibit  informations  for  bat- 
teries, cheats,  seducing  a  young  man  or  woman  from  their 
parents,  in  order  to  marry  them  against  their  consent,  or  for 
any  other  wicked  pui^pose,  spiriting  away  a  child  to  the  plan- 
tations, rescuing  persons  from  legal  arrests,  perjuries,  and 
subornations  thereof,  forgeries,  conspiracies  (whether  to 
accuse  an  innocent  person,  or  to  impoverish  a  certain  set  of 
lawful  traders.  Sic,  or  to  procure  a  verdict  to  be  unlawfully 
given,  by  causing  persons  bribed  for  that  purpose  to  be  sworn 
on  a  tales) ;  and  other  such  like  crimes,  done  principally  to  a 
private  person;  as  also  for  offences  done  principally  to  the 
king ;  as  for  libels,  seditioua  words,  riots,  false  news,  extor- 
tions, nuisances  (as  in  not  repairing  highways,  or  obstruct- 
ing them,  or  stopping  a  common  river,  &c.)  ;  contempt,  as  in 
departing  from  the  parliament  without  the  king's  licence,  dis- 
(^ying  his  writs>  uttering  money  without  his  authority,  escap- 
ing from  legal  imprisonment  on  a  prosecution  for  contempt,  neg- 
lecting to  keep  watch  and  ward,  abusing  the  king's  commis- 
sion to  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  making  a  return  to  a 
mandamus  of  matters  known  to  be  false ;  and  in  general  any 
other  offences  against  the  public  good,  or  against  the  first  and 
obvious  principles  of  justice  and  common  honesty.  2  Hatvk. 
p.  C  c.  26.  §  1 .  and  the  several  authorities  there  dted ;  and 
see  Finch,  L.  240 :  Show.  IO9. 

The  court  granted  an  ixxformation  against  a  person  refusing 
to  take  on  him  the  office  of  sheriff;  because  the  vacancy  of  the 
office  occasioned  a  stop  of  public  justice,  and  the  year  in  which 
he  was  to  exercise  his  office  would  expire,  or  nearly  so,  before 
an  indictment  could  be  brought  to  trial.     2  T.  i2.  371* 

The  court  will  grant  an  information  for  reproaching  the 
office  of  magistracy,  or  defaming  the  character  of  magistrates. 
Carlh.  14,  15  :  1  Wils.  22.     See  12  Mod.  514. 

For  libels  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  execution  of  their  duties ;  1  Doug.  387 ;  or  of 
persons  high  in  office  under  government  in  the  execution  of 
their  several  duties  of  a  public  body ;  5  B.Sc  A,  595 ;  and  the 
like.  See  7  Mod.  400 :  1  W.  Bl.  294.  They  will  grant  an 
information  also  for  libels  on  private  individuals,  if  attended 
with  circumstances  of  aggravation.  2  Bur.  9^ '  1  Doug.  283 : 
Id.  387*  And  according  to  modem  practice,  for  any  aeBerip- 
tion  of  libel.     See  Law  magazine,  vol.  9*  36*8. 

The  court  will  grant  a  criminal  information  against  a  ma- 
gbtrate  for  any  illegal  act  committed  by  him  from  corrupt  or 
vindictive  motives :  as — 

For  not  examining  evidence  upon  oath  under  a  reference 
and  a  rule  of  court.  1  fVils.  7*  Or  for  demanding  a  shilling 
by  a  justice  to  discharge  his  warrant,  and  committing  the 
party  for  not  paying  it.  1  Wils.  7*  For  convicting  a  person 
unheard,  and  sending  him  to  the  house  of  correction.  Hard. 
124:  8  Mod.  45.  For  voluntary  absenting  by  a  justice,  from 
sessions.  Stra.  21.  For  refusii^to  put  a  statute  in  execution. 
Sira.  413.  For  makflig  order  of  removal,  and  not  summoning 
the  party.  Andr.  238.  273.  For  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  certain  persons  to  hm  overseers  of  the  poor 
for  the  private  advantage  of  the  party  so  endeavouring^  R.  v. 
Joli£e,  32  G.  3.  cited  1  Easi,  154. 

A  criminal  information  having  been  granted  against  a 
magistrate  defendant,  he,  before  the  trial  at  the  assizes,  distri- 
^^4  haiid-bilU  in  the  assize  town,  vindicating  his  own  con« 


duct,  and  reflecting  on  the  prosecutor's;  This  matter  being 
disclosed  to  the  judge  by  affidavit,  was  held  sufficient  to  put 
off  the  trial ;  and  that  affidavit  being  returned  to  the  Court  of 
K.  B.,  that  court  granted  a  further  information  against  the 
defendant  for  such  criminal  conduct ;  considering  the  affida- 
vit taken  at  Nisi  Prius  as  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
court.     4  T.  R.  ^85. 

Also  an  information  will  be  granted  against  ministerial 
officers  for  acts  of  oppression,  or  other  illegal  acts  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duties,  committed  from  corrupt,  vindictive,  or 
other  improper  motives ;  but  not  where  they  act  from  ignorance 
or  mistake  merely.  1  Chitt^  R.  702.  Thus  informations 
have  been  granted  against  overseers  for  forcing  a  pauper  to 
marry  another  pauper  pregnant  with  a  bastard.  4  Burr.  210& 
And  see  2  Cald.  24o.  But  the  court  has  now  resolved  to 
refuse  an  information  in  such  cases,  and  leave  the  applicant  to 
his  remedy  by  indictment.     Cald.  247*  n.  (a) :  2  Nolan,  262. 

An  information  will  also  be  granted  for  taking  away  a  younc 
woman  from  her  guardian,  although  Chancery  had  committea 
the  offender  for  a  contempt.  Stra,  1107:  Andr.  310.  Or 
from  her  putative  father.  Stra.  1 162  For  seducing  a  man  to 
marry  a  pauper,  who  is  an  idiot,  in  order  to  exonerate  the 
parish.  1  Wils.  41.  For  seducing  a  woman  habituated  to 
drinking,  to  make  her  wilL  2  Burr.  1099*  For  bribing 
persons  to  vote  at  corporation  elections.  Ld.  Raym.  1377* 
For  publishing  an  obscene  book.  Stra.  788.  For  blas- 
phemy. Stra.  834.  For  unduly  discharging  a  debtor  by 
judges  of  an  inferior  court.  Hard.  135.  For  rising,  1^ 
the  captain,  to  let  the  coroner  come  on  board  a  man  of  was 
lying  within  the  body  of  the  county.  Andr.  231 :  Stra.  1097- 
For  keepine  great  quantities  of  gunpowder.  Stra.  1167* 
For  impressmg  a  captain  as  a  common  seaman  maliciously. 
1  Black.  19.  For  illegally  impressing  and  confining  a  recruit. 
See  Stra,  404.  For  speaking  treasonable  words,  althou^  the 
offender  has  been  previously  punished ;  viz.  in  an  academical 
way,  by  the  vice  chancellor.  1  Black.  37-  For  contriving 
the  escape  of  French  prisoners^  1  Black,  286.  For  giving  a 
ludicrous  account  of  a  marriage  between  an  actress  and  a  mar- 
ried man.  1  Black.  294.  For  contriving  pretended  conver- 
sations with  a  ghost,  with  intention  to  accuse  another  of  having 
murdered  the  body  of  the  disturbed  spirit.  1  Black.  392. 401. 
For  procuring  a  female  apprentice  to  be  assigned,  though  with 
her  own  consient,  to  another,  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution.. 
1  Black.  439. 

Information  was  granted  against  an  attorney  for  examining 
persons  on  oath  upon  an  arbitration,  without  putting  the  same 
in  writing.  Against  (me  for  practising  as  an  attorn^,  whiK^ 
he  was  under  sheriff.  1  Wik.  93.  Agamst  a  gaoler,  for  suffer- 
ing one  taken  upon  an  excom.  capiend.  to  go  at  large.  12  Mod. 
434.  Against  certain  persons  ror  that  they  as  enemies,  &c. 
to  the  government,  hired  a  boat  during  a  war  with  France,  in 
order  to  flo  thither,  intending  to  aid  and  assist  the  kine's 
enemies,  though  they  did  not  actually  go  thither,  but  only 
intended  it  Skin.  6*37 :  Paseh.  8  W.  3.  B.  R.  the  King 
V.  Cooper  and  aV.  Against  one  for  building  of  locks  in  the 
river  Thames  to  the  obstruction  of  navigation.  12  Mod. 
615. 

An  infKMination  was  exhibited  by  the  att<Hiiey  general  for 
conspiring  to  destroy  the  king's  revenue  of  the  excise ;  that 
the  defendants  and  others  i^not',  ijfc^  iUiciiS,  Jactiosi,  et  sedi^ 
tiosif  consuUaverunt  et  consptraverunt  ad  deslruend'  ei  denau- 
perand*  fermarios  excisas  prasdicf,  <^  and  many  other  tacts 
were  laid  in  the  information  tending  to  destroying  the  excise- 
men, depauperating  them,  destroying  the  king's  revenue  of 
excise,  pulling  down  the  excise  house,  raising  a  tumult 
amongst  the  poor  people,  &c.  But  the  jury  that  were  to  try 
the  issue  were  unwilling  to  find  this  matter,  though  expresdj 
proved,  fearing  it  might  be  construed  no  less  than  treason  ; 
and  so  would  only  find  that  such  and  such  of  the  defendants 
.  illicitiifactiosij  H  sedUios^  se  assemblaverunt,  et  iUiciti,Jaciio$^ 
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*  seditiogi  consuliaverunt  et  conspiraverunt  ad  depauperatuT 

marios  Dom'  Regis  excisas  prcedicf,  prcui  pradict'  altomat' 

Dom.  Regis,  <f^.     Et  quoad  ioium  aUam  maieriam  in  in^ 

Hone  contentam,  find  tnem  not  guilty,  and  find  J.  S.  not 

of  the  whole.     It  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment, 

-e  is  no  offence  found.     The  court  unanimously  con- 

\at Judgment  ouffht  to  be  given  for  the  king,  though 

^  ifrence  found  there  was  some  variety  of  opinion; 

-^      K^  ^^9  thfl^  ^*  ^  ormis  was  not  necessary,  and  that 

s^  "^       ^*  ind  guilty  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  in  that 

1  "fe       ^  ^Justice  Htfde  concurred ;  as  also  that  the  in- 

'',  *^v  udin^  and  depriving  the  king  of  his  said  rent 

t^  V.  S  d  within  the  modo  et  Jorma  prout,  ^c.  for  so 

•.'\   s^  ntes  be  applied.     Tmisden  and  Keeling  con- 

i|^  conspiracy  alone,  without  any  prosecution, 

iA  -^  id  they  all  agreed  that  the  king's  revenue 

^-    ^^  highly  aggravate  the  offence.  26  Ass.  44. 

.  ^   *'■  t  whatever  concerns  the  king's  revenue 

\  '".  <\  reason  (2  H.  4.  7.  J^-  26,)  it  is  deter- 

\    \  eing  farmer  is  made  capable  to  sue. 

4     \  ted  old  Magna  Charta,  where  there 

9         *  uch  as  seek  to  diminish  the  king's 

«  *  iages,  which  shows  it  is  a  pulmc 

,  •     -     *   *  -efore  given  for  the  king.    1  Lev. 

^   *    ■  665.675.682. 

.  liie  jury  to  inquire  of  the  death 

^  ^u}  de  se,  and  findins  the  evidence  very 

^  some  of  the  inquest ;  and  though  it  was  said, 

Kkiis  coroner  was  a  weak  sDly  man,  yet  Molt  said  there 

was  no  reason  why  an  information  should  not  be  against  him. 

12  Mod.  493. 

Information  for  a  scandalous  narrative  licensed  by  the  de- 
fendant, speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  Danger-- 
fidd*s  narrative  reflecting  on  a  nobleman  (the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough) ;  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  he  did  it  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  demanded  judgment  if  this  court 
will  take  conusance  of  it.  The  attorney  general  demurred, 
and  afterwards  the  defendant  pleaded  the  common  plea,  quod 
mm  tmlt  contendere  cum  Domino  Rege,  and  was  fined  10,000/. 
Comb.  18. 

Leave  was  given  to  file  an  information  aeainst  the  defendant, 
by  whom  the  plaintiff's  wife  was  inveigled  away,  and  who 
procured  merchants  and  tradesmen  to  sell  goods  to  her,  in  order 
to  saddle  the  husband  with  the  debt,  he  agreeing  with  the 
sellers  to  deliver  the  goods  back  again.  12  Mod.  ^5^.  For 
words  spoken  of  a  deceased  king,  which  advance  pernicious 
doctrines  and  evil  tenets,  and  have  an  influence  on  the  present 
government,  &c.  an  information  lies,  on  which  the  offender 
may  be  fined,  and  also  corporally  punished.  2  Lord  Raym. 
879*  If  the  marshal  of  B.  R.  uusdemeans  himself  in  his 
office,  he  who  is  prejudiced  by  it  may  prefer  an  information 
against  him  in  that  court,  where  he  shall  be  fined  and  ordered 
to  make  satisfaction.  HU.  23  Car.  B.  R.  If  a  person  exhibits 
his  information  only  for  vexation,  the  defendant  may  bring 
information  against  the  informer,  upon  the  stat.  18  EUz.  c.  5  : 
2  Bulst.  18. 

A  criminal  information  will  not  be  ffranted  against  magis- 
trates acting  improperly  in  their  public  capacity,  when  they 
appear  to  have  acted  from  ignorance  or  mistake.  Stra.  1181 : 
Bur.  785.  1162  :  Black.  432  :  Douglas,  589 :  S  B.  ^  A.  482. 
Nor  will  they  grant  it  against  justices  in  sessions,  except  in 
flagrant  cases.     1  W.  Bl  432. 

The  court  will  not  grant  an  information  a^inst  a  private 
person  for  reading  a  pretended  proclamation.  Black,  2.  Nor 
against  a  husband  for  endeavouring  to  retake  his  wife  contrary 
to  articles  of  separation.  Black.  1 8.  Nor  against  persons  who 
assemble  with  a  lawful  design,  notwithstanding  some  unlawful 
and  irregular  acts  ensue.  Black.  48.  Nor  against  ministers 
for  converting  brief  money.  Sir.  1130:  Black.  443.  Nor  for 
a  pei;}ured  intrusion  to  a  living,  upon  an  affidavit  that  it  was 
simoniacaL  Stra.  70 :  Barnard,  K.B.IU  Nor  for  a  libel,  if  it 


appears  to  be  true.  Sir.  498 :  Doug.  284.  387.  Nor  for 
offences  committed  upon  the  hi^h  seas.  Str.  9I8  :  2  Keble^  I90. 
Nor  against  a  dissenter  for  relusing  the  office  of  sheriff.  Str. 
1 193:  1  Wits.  18.  Nor  asainst  an  offender,  although  the  penalty 
for  the  offence  is  vested  m  the  crown.  Str.  1234.  Nor  for  words 
spoken  of  a  justice  in  his  public  character.  Str.  1157*  Nor  for 
attempting  subornation  of  perjury.  Hardw.  24.  Nor  for 
sending  a  challenge,  if  the  informant  had  previously  imparted 
a  challenge.  Bur.  31 6.  402.  Nor  on  a  general  charge  of  ex- 
tortion. Str.  999*  Nor  for  striking  a  magistrate  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  if  the  magistrate  strike  first.  Hard.  240. 
Nor  for  an  offence  against  a  private  statute.  Bur.  385.  Nor 
if  a  dvil  suit  is  depending  upon  the  same  subject.  Hardw. 
241.  Nor  for  returning  to  a  writ  of  certiorari,  a  conviction, 
in  a  more  formal  shape  than  first  drawn  up,  if  warranted  by 
the  facts.  R.  v.  Barker,  1  East's  Rep.  186.  And  in  general 
the  discretion  of  the  court  in  granting  informations  is  guided 
by  the  merits  of  the  person  appl3ring ;  by  the  time  d  the 
application ;  by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  by  the  conse- 
quences  which  may  possibly  result  from  the  granting  it. 
Per  Lord  Mansfield,  Black.  542.  Vide,  also.  Com.  Dig.  tit. 
Iti/ormation. 

Although  in  the  King  v.  Peach,  1  Burr.  548.  the  court  re- 
fused to  grant  an  information  in  favour  of  one  cheat  against 
another  cheat,  yet  a  rule  for  a  criminal  information  for  bribery 
in  the  election  of  an  alderman  of  Norwich  (who  is  ex  officio  a 
magistrate),  was  granted  on  the  sole  testimony  of  a  particeps 
criminis.  The  court  drew  a  distinction  between  private  frauds 
and  offences  against  public  policy.    2  B.  ^  AdoL  QS. 

III.  It  seems  to  be  an  established  pracHce,  not  to  admit  the 
filing  of  an  information  (except  those  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
his  Majesty's  attorney  general),  without  first  making  a  rule 
on  the  persons  complained  of,  to  show  cause  to  the  contrary ; 
which  rule  is  never  granted  but  upon  motion  made  in  open 
court,  and  grounded  upon  affidavit  of  some  misdemeanor,  which, 
if  true,  doth  either  for  its  enormity  or  dangerous  tendency,  or 
other  such  like  circumstances,  seem  proper  tor  the  most  public 
prosecution ;  and  if  the  person,  on  whom  such  rule  is  made, 
having  been  personally  served  with  it,  do  not,  at  the  day  siven 
him  for  that  purpose,  give  the  court  good  satisfaction  by  affidavit, 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  the  prosecution,  the  court 
generally  grants  the  information ;  and  sometimes,  upon  special 
circumstances,  will  grant  it  against  those  who  cannot  be  per- 
sonally served  with  such  rule;  as  if  they  purposely  alnent 
themselves,  &c.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  e.  26. 

Where  only  circumstances  of  strong  suspicion  are  stated  in 
affidavits  on  which  a  rule  for  a  criminal  information  is  moved, 
it  is  not  sufficient,  unless  the  deponents  also  add  their  belief 
that  the  party  against  whom  the  application  is  made  acted 
from  corrupt  motives.     S  B.  S^  A.  582. 

The  application  must  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  or 
a  satisfactory  reason  given  for  the  delay.  The  only  exception 
is  in  the  case  of  bribery  at  parliamentary  elections,  a  criminal 
information  for  which  cannot  be  moved  for  until  after  the  two 
years  have  elapsed,  within  which  an  action  may  be  brought  for 
the  penalties.     See  1  ff .  B/.  541. 

Where  the  application  is  against  a  magistrate  for  any  thing 
done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  if  the  oflfence  were 
committed  in  vacation,  the  motion  must  be  made  in  the  next 
term,  if  an  issuable  term,  or  otherwise  in  the  second  term. 
1  East,  270 :  SB.Sf  A.  612. 

The  Court  of  K.  B.  will  srant  a  rule  nisi,  at  the  end  of  a 
term,  for  a  criminal  information  against  a  magistrate  for  mal- 
practices, during  the  term,  but  not  for  any  misconduct  before 
the  term  in  which  the  motion  might  have  been  made.  Rex  v. 
Smith,  7  T.  R.  80. 

The  affidavit  on  which  the  application  is  founded  must  con- 
tain the  material  facts  of  the  case ;  for  if  any  fact  of  importance 
be  suppressed  or  misrepresented,  the  court  will  discharge  tlm 
rule,  and  in  all  probability  with  costs. 
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Also^  as  the  court  is  in  a  manner  substituted  for  a  grand  jury, 
the  facts  so  disclosed  in  any  affidavit  should  be  sufficient  to 
■atisfy  such  grand  jury,  were  an  indictment  preferred  for  the 
offence.     6  T.  R.  29^ :  3  B,  ^  A.  5S3. 

It  is  likewise  a  rule,  if  the  subject  of  the  application  be  a 
libel  on  an  individual,  charging  him  with  some  particular 
offence,  that  the  affidavit  must  deny  the  charge.     1  Doug.  283, 

284.387. 

It  will  not  grant  an  information  against  a  magistrate  for 
having  improperly  convicted  a  person,  unless  the  party  com- 
plaining make  an  exculpatory  affidavit  denying  the  charge. 
3  T.  R.  383. 

But  if  the  charge  be  general,  or  against  a  public  body  of 
men ;  5  B.  ^  A.  595 ;  or  if  it  relate  to  any  thing  said  by  the 
prosecutor  as  a  member  of  parliament ;  1  Doug.  387  ;  the  court 
will  not  require  a  denial  upon  oath  of  the  charge. 

If  a  defendant  show  good  cause  to  the  contrary,  as  that  he 
has  been  indicted  for  me  same  cause,  and  acquitted,  or  that 
the  intent  is  to  try  a  civil  right,  which  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, or  that  the  complaint  is  trifling,  or  vexatious,  &c. ;  or, 
where  the  motion  is  for  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  mio 
warranto,  if  he  can  show  that  his  right  hath  been  already  de- 
termined on  a  mandamus,  or  that  it  hath  been  acquiesced  in 
many  years,  or  that  it  depends  upon  the  right  of  his  voters 
which  hath  not  been  tried,  or  that  it  doth  not  concern  the 
public,  but  is  wholly  of  a  private  nature,  the  court  will  not 
grant  the  information  without  some  particular  circumstances, 
the  judgment  whereof  lies  in  discretion.  2  Hawk.  P.  C  c. 
26. 

A  party  applying  for  an  information  must  waive  his  right 
of  action.  But  if  the  court,  on  hearing  the  whole  matter,  are 
of  opinion  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  an  action,  they  will  give 
the  party  leave  to  bring  it.    2  T.  R.  198. 

The  compounding  of  informations  upon  penal  statutes  is  an 
offence,  in  criminal  cases,  equivalent  to  maintenance  of  bar- 
retry  in  civil  cases ;  and  is,  besides,  an  additional  misdemeanor 
against  puUic  justice,  by  contributing  to  make  the  law  odious 
to  the  people.  At  once,  therefore,  to  discourage  malicious  in- 
formers, and  to  provide  that  offences,  when  once  discovered, 
shall  be  prosecuted,  it  is  enacted  by  stat.  18  EUz.  cap.  5,  that 
if  any  person  informing  under  pretence  of  any  penal  law, 
make  any  composition  without  leave  of  the  court,  or  take  any 
money  or  promise  from  the  defendant  to  excuse  him  (which 
demonstrates  his  intent  in  commencing  the  prosecution  to  be 
merely  to  serve  his  own  ends,  and  not  the  public  good),  he 
shall  forfeit  10/.,  shall  stand  two  hours  on  the  pillory,  and 
shall  be  for  ever  disabled  to  sue  on  any  popular  or  penal  sta- 
tute.    4  Co/mm,  136. 

IV.  An  information  is,  in  many  respects,  the  same  as  what, 
for  a  common  person,  is  called  a  declaration.  It  ought  to 
be  certain,  that  the  party  may  perfectly  know  what  he  is  to 
answer  to,  and  the  court  what  Uiey  are  to  give  judgment  on. 
Plowd.  329. 

Regularly,  the  same  certainty  that  is  required  in  an  indict- 
ment is  required  in  an  information ;  but  it  has  been  held 
not  to  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  words,  <<  gives  the  court  here 
to  understand,  and  be  informed,"  in  the  beginning  of  every 
distinct  clause,  if  the  want  of  them  may  be  supplied  by  a  natu- 
ral and  easy  construction.  See  tit.  IndiclmerUm  1  Salk.  375  : 
Ravm,  34 :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26. 

ta  an  information  against  Roberts  the  ferryman  over  the 
river  Mersey,  which  parts  Anglesey  from  Caernarvonshire  in 
Wales,  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  informa- 
tion was  too  ^;eneral  and  uncertain,  because  it  did  not  allege 
that  any  particular  person,  or  any  certain  number  of  cattle, 
were  ferried  over  within  the  time  laid  in  the  information ; 
neither  did  it  mention  any  particular  person  from  whom  the 
extorted  rates  were  taken,  which  it  ought  to  do,  that  the  single 
offence  mieht  certainly  appear  to  the  court ;  after  great  deli- 
beration, the  whole  court  was  of  that  (^nnion ;  and  per  HoU, 


Chief  Justice,  in  every  such  information  a  single  offence  ought 
to  be  laid  and  ascertained,  because  every  extortion  from  every 
particular  person  is  a  separate  and  distinct  offence ;  therefore 
they  ought  not  to  be  accumulated  under  a  general  charge,  at 
in  this  case,  because  each  ofl^oe  requires  a  separate  and  distinct 
punishment,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  offence ;  and  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  court  to  proportion  the  fine  or  other 
punishment,  unless  it  is  singly  ana  certainly  laid.    Carlh.  226. 

An  information  upon  a  penal  statute  must  be  sued  in  one  of 
the  superior  courts,  and  cannot  be  brought  in  any  inferior 
court,  because  the  king's  attorney  cannot  be  there  to  admow- 
ledge  or  deny,  as  he  can  in  a  superior  court.  Cro.  Joe.  538. 
All  informations  on  penal  statutes,  brought  by  an  infcmner, 
where  a  sum  certain  is  given  to  the  prosecutor,  must  be  brought 
in  the  proper  county  where  the  offence  was  committed ;  and 
within  a  year  after  the  same ;  but  a  party  grieved,  who  is  not 
a  common  informer,  is  not  obliged  to  bring  his  information  in 
the  proper  county,  but  may  inform  in  what  county  he  pleaaes.' 
31  Eliz.  c.  5 :  Cro.  EUz.  645. 

Where  an  information  is  given  by  statute,  to  be  prosecuted 
at  the  assizes,  &c  the  informer,  on  filing  his  information,  must 
make  oath  before  a  judge,  that  the  offence  laid  in  the  informa- 
tion was  not  committed  in  any  other  county  than  that  men- 
tioned in  the  information;  and  thai  he  believes  the  offence 
was  committed  within  a  year  next  before  the  filing  of  the  in- 
formation.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  4.  And  when  an  iniormation  is 
ordered  to  be  filed,  upon  an  affidavit  made,  the  court  will  not 
suffer  the  prosecutor  to  put  any  more  or  other  matter  into  the 
information  than  what  only  is  in  his  affidavit.     Mich.  9  W.  3. 

B.     XV. 

It  has  been  resolved,  that  the  21  Jac.  1.  c.  4.  restrains  the 
jurisdiction  of  B.  R.  in  actions  of  debt  by  common  infcnrmers, 
and  that  they  cannot  bring  debt  upon  the  statute  in  that  court 
unless  the  cause  of  action  arise  in  the  county  where  the 
King's  Bench  sits ;  but  must  in  other  cases  prosecute  by  in- 
formation before  justices  of  assizes,  &c  as  the  statute  directs. 
1  Salk,  373.  Sed  ^  as  to  this  doctrine,  as  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  King's  Bench  extends  over  the  greatest  part  6[  the 
kingdom  in  all  cases  where  an  action  may  be    brought? 

Offences  created  since  the  21  Jac  1.  cap.  4.  are  not  within 
that  statute,  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  county  where  the  fact  was 
done;  so  that  informations  on  subsequent  penal  statutes  are 
not  restrained  thereby.  1  SaUc.  373. 

The  18  Eliz.  c.  5.  and  21  Jac.  1.  c.  4.  do  not  extend  to 
informations  of  officers,  nor  on  the  statutes  of  maintenance, 
champerty,  concerning  concealments  of  customs,  &c.,  nor  to 
parties  grieved,  and  those  to  whom  any  forfeiture  is  given  in 
certain.     1  Salk.  373. 

If  an  informer  dies,  the  attorney  general  may  proceed  in  the 
information  for  the  king ;  nonsuit  of  an  informer,  is  no  bar 
against  the  king ;  and  if  the  king's  attorney  enter  a  noUeprose^ 
qui,  it  is  not  any  bar  quoad  the  informer.  Cro.  EL  583 :  1  Zetw. 
119.  If  two  informations  are  had  on  the  same  day,  they 
mutually  abate  one  another ;  because  there  is  no  priority  to 
attach  the  right  of  the  suit  in  one  informer,  more  than  in  the 
other.     Hob.  138. 

If  an  information  contain  several  offences  against  a  statute, 
and  be  well  laid  as  to  some  of  them,  but  defective  as  to  Uie 
rest,  the  informer  may  have  judgment  for  such  as  are  well 
laid.     Hob.  266. 

When  the  information  is  filed,  process  issues  to  compel  the 
appearance  of  the  defendant,  if  an  appearance  be  not  already 
entered  for  him;  he  then  either  pleads  to  it,  or  affiles  to 
quash  it,  and  on  issue  joined,  the  proceedings  are  brought  to 
trial.    3  Ckiltif's  Bum,  368. 

An  information  for  penalties  under  the  same  laws  is  not  an 
information  within  the  meaning  of  the  48  G.  3.  c.  58.  whenkj 
if  the  defendant  neglect  to  appear  and  plead,  the  prosecutor  may 
enter  an  appearance,  and  plea  of  not  guilty  against  the  defend- 
ant.   3  jB.  4*  C.  5B6. 
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After  a  plea  pleaded  to  an  information  for  any  crime>  the 
defendant^  by  favour  of  the  court,  may  appear  by  attorney ; 
alflo  the  court  may  dispense  with  the  personal  appearance  before 
plea  pleaded,  except  in  such  cases  where  a  personal  appearance 
is  required  by  some  statute ;  and  it  is  the  same  of  indictments 
for  crimes  under  the  degrees  of  capital.     Hob.  273. 

If  a  defendant  plead  nil  debet  to  an  information  qui  tarn, 
&c  it  is  safest  to  say  he  owes  nothing  to  the  informer,  nor 
the  king,  which  is  answer  to  the  whole.  On  breach  of 
a  statute  alleged  from  a  matter  in  pais,  the  defendant  may 
plead  that  he  owes  nothing,  or  not  guilty,  &c.  And  if  there 
be  more  than  one  defendant,  they  ought  to  plead  severally, 
and  not  jointly,  not  euilty ;  but  if  it  be  alleged  from  a  matter 
of  record,  the  record  not  bein^  triable  by  the  country,  but 
by  itself,  such  plea  is  not  good.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26*.  §  66. 
4^7. :  Bro.  Issues,  23. 

A  replication  to  an  information  on  a  special  plea  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  is  to  be  made  by  the  attorney  general, 
and  before  justices  of  assise,  by  the  clerk  of  the  assise :  though 
the  replication  to  a  general  issue  in  an  information  qui  tarn  in 
the  courts  at  Westminster,  may  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
attorney  general  only ;  and  in  actions  qui  tarn,  most  of  the  pre- 
cedents are,  that  the  replication  is  to  be  made  by  the  plaintiff. 
A  demurrer  may  be  to  an  information  qui  tarn,  without  the 
attorney  general.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26.  $  72. 

By  Stat.  60  G.  3.  c.  4.  defendants  are  to  plead  to  informa- 
tions in  the  superior  courts  for  misdemeanors  within  four  days 
after  their  appearance,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed  any  impar- 
lance. By  the  same  act,  in  all  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors, 
by  the  attorney  (or  solicitor^  eeneral,  the  court  if  applied  to 
shall  order  a  copy  of  the  inU)rmation  (or  indictment)  to  be 
delivered  to  the  defendant  free  of  expense.  If  the  prosecution 
is  not  brought  to  trial  within  a  year,  after  plea  of  not  guilty, 
the  court  may,  on  application  of  the  defendant,  and  twelve 
days'  notice  to  the  attorney  general,  make  an  order  to  autho- 
rise the  defendant  to  bring  on  his  trial,  which  he  may  do  unless 
a  nolle  prosequi  be  entered.  The  act  does  not  extend  to  infor- 
mations of  quo  warranto,  or  for  repairing  highways  or  bridges. 

Evidence  to  a  defendant's  character  is  not  admissible  on  the 
trial  of  an  information  in  the  exchequer.     2  B.  ^  P.  532.  it. 

Fines  assessed  in  court  by  judgment  on  an  information, 
cannot  afterwards  be  qualified  or  mitigated.  Cro.  Car. 
251. 

Of  quashing  Informations. — The  court  will  not  quash  an 
infonnation  ex  officio  at  the  instance  of  the  prosecutor,  because 
the  attorney  general  may,  if  he  will,  enter  a  nolle  prosequi, 

1  I^(wg.  239,  240.  And  they  will  seldom  quash  it  on  the  mo- 
tion 01  the  defendant,  but  generally  put  him  to  demurrer. 

2  UU.  b9 :  1  Salk.  372.  Also,  they  \nll  rarely  quash  an  in- 
formation filed  by  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office ;  and  will 
only  do  so  under  particular  circumstances.  2  Sir.  1072  : 
1  Burr.  385.  If  quashed  on  the  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  it 
must  be  on  payment  of  costs,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  recog- 
nisance.   Arch.  Cr.  Plead.  77* 

Of  amending  Informations. — An  amendment  of  an  informa* 
tion  will  be  allowed  after  demurrer.     4  T.  R.  457. 

As  to  the  amendment  of  informations  under  the  7  G,  4. 
c.  64.  §  19*  in  cases  of  pleas  in  abatement,  see  tit.  Indictment. 

And  as  to  amending  in  cases  of  variance,  see  tit.  Amend" 
ment. 

For  the  cases  in  which  defects  in  informations  are  cured  by 
verdict,  see  tits.  Indictment,  VI.,  Judgment,  IV. 

As  to  Costs. — If  the  defendant  be  acquitted  on  an  ex  officio 
information,  or  a  nolle  prosequi  be  entered,  he  has  all  his  own 
expenses  to  pay,  as  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  crown  to 
receive  or  to  pay  them.     Hullock  on  Costs,  55'J. 

An  informer  upon  a  popular  statute  shall  never  have  costs, 
if  not  given  by  the  statute ;  but  the  party  grieved  in  action  on 
the  statute  shall,  where  a  certain  penalty  is  given.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  26. 

In  an  action  ^t  tarn  on  the  5  EUz.  c.  4.  the  plaintiff  shall 


pay  costs.  Ld.  Raym.  1333.  But  it  seems  unsettled  whether 
an  informer  shall  be  obliged  to  give  security  for  the  payment 
of  costs  on  account  of  his  poverty.  Cowp,  24.  It  has  been 
refused,  for  the  statute  having  given  him  a  power  to  sue,  it  is 
a  debt  due  to  him ;  BuU,  N.  P.  197  i  but  an  informer  who  is 
cone  abroad  must  give  security ;  Str.  697  ;  and  it  seems  that  a 
foreign  informer  must  do  the  same.  Str.  1206 :  vide  1  Wils. 
l66.  Also,  if  a  prosecution  is  brought  in  a  feigned  name,  the 
court  will  oblige  the  real  prosecutor  to  give  security.  Shinier  y. 
Roberts,  Easter  12  G.  2.  C.  B,  The  defendant,  on  motion, 
may  pay  the  costs  and  penalty  into  court.  Rex  v.  Walker, 
Trin.  31  G.  2.  B.  N.  P.     Vide  Cowper,  367. 

If  a  prosecutor  does  not  go  on  to  trial,  he  shall  pay  costs. 
Hardw,  159*  But  if  he  gives  notice  of  trial,  and  neither  goes 
to  trial,  or  countermands  in  time,  unless  the  defendant  draws 
him  in  to  give  notice,  the  defendant  shall  pay  costs.  3  Bur. 
1304.  So  where  a  qui  tam  informer,  in  debt  on  the  21  H,  8. 
c.  13.  is  nonsuited,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  costs.  Cowp. 
366.  where  3  Bur.  1723.  is  denied  to  be  law.  But  the  court 
will  not  stay  proceedings  in  a  qui  tam  action,  till  costs  in  a  non 
pros,  in  a  former  action,  by  a  difierent  plaintiff  against  the  same 
defendant,  be  paid.  Cowp.  322.  If  prosecutor  qui  tam,  for 
killing  game,  &c  does  not  reply,  defendant  shall  have  costs, 
for  the  18  Eliz.  c.  5.  extends  to  informers  on  all  penal  statutes. 
1  Wils.  177. 

In  the  construction  of  stat.  4  and  5  W.  Sp  M.  c.  18.  (see 
ante,  L)  it  hath  been  holden, 

1.  That  if  process  be  issued  on  such  information  before 
such  recognisance  is  siven  as  the  statute  directs,  the  same 
may  be  set  aside  and  discharged  on  motion.  2  Hawk*  P.  C. 
c.  26. 

2.  That  this  statute  extends  to  all  informations,  except  those 
exhibited  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty's  attorney  general ;  so 
that  an  information  in  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  though  a 
proper  remedy  to  try  a  right,  in  respect  of  which  it  may  not  in 
strictness  come  witMn  the  words  trespasses,  &c. ;  yet  being  also 
intended  to  punish  a  misdemeanor,  and  also  as  the  proceedinss 
therein  may  be  as  vexatious  as  in  any  other,  the  same  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  statute,  which,  being  a  remedial  law,  shall 
receive  as  large  a  construction  as  the  words  will  bear.  Cartk. 
503 :  1  Salk.  376.  S.  C. 

3.  That  no  costs  can  be  had  on  this  statute  on  an  acquittal 
by  a  trial  at  bar;  not  only  because  the  clause  that  gives  costs, 
unless  the  judge  certify  a  reasonable  cause,  seems  only  to  have 
a  view  to  trials  at  nisi  prius,  but  also  because  a  cause,  which  is 
of  such  consequence  as  to  be  thought  proper  for  a  trial  at  bar, 
cannot  well  be  thought  within  the  purview  of  the  statute ; 
which  was  chiefly  designed  against  tnfling  and  vexatious  pro- 
secutions.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26. 

4.  That  if  there  be  several  defendants,  and  some  of  them 
acmiitted,  and  others  convicted,  none  of  them  can  have  costs. 
1  Salk.  194. 

5.  That  wherever  a  defendant's  case  is  such  as  •  authorises 
the  court  to  award  him  costs,  he  has  a  right  to  them  ex  debifo 
Jfisticia ;  for  it  seems  a  general  rule,  that  where  judges  are 
empowered  by  statute  to  do  a  matter  of  justice,  they  ought 
to  do  it  of  course.  2  Chan.  Chas.  I9I :  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  26. 

6.  That  the  defendant  on  his  acquittal  is  not  entitled  to  any 
costs  beyond  the  extent  of  the  recognisance  required  by  the  8ta« 
tute.     2  T.  R.  145.     See  also  Ibid.  I90. 

Information,  in  the  Scotch  law,  is  a  written  pleading 
ordered  by  the  lord  ordinary  when  he  takes  a  cause  to  report 
to  the  junior  house.     See  tit.  Session,  Court  of. 

INFORMATUS  NON  SUM,  or,  more  properly,  non 
sum  informatus,  A  formal  answer  made  of  course  by  an 
attorney  who  is  authorised  by  his  dient  to  let  judgment  pass 
in  that  form  against  him.  It  is  commonly  used  in  warrants 
of  attorney,  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  confessing 
judgment. 

INFORMER,    informalor.2      The   person    who    informs 
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against,  or  prosecutes  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  those  who 
onend  against  any  law,  or  penal  statute.  No  man  may  be  an 
informer  who  is  disabled  by  any  misdemeanor.  Stat.  31  EUz. 
c.  5.     See  tits.  Information,  Penal  Actions. 

INFUGARE.     To  put  to  flight.     Leg.  Canvti,  c.  32. 

INFULA.  Was  anciently  the  garment  of  a  priest,  like 
that  which  we  now  call  a  cassock ;  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a 
coif. 

INGE.  This  syllable,  in  the  names  of  places,  denotes 
meadow  or  pasture ;  and  in  the  north,  meadows  are  called  the 
inges ;  from  the  Saxon  iw^,  i.  e.  pratum, 

INGENIUM.  Any  instrument  used  in  war,  arte  et  in- 
genio  confectum ;  from  whence  it  is  said  we  derive  the  word 
engine. 

iNGENUITAS.  Liberty  given  to  a  servant  by  manu- 
mission.   Les.  H.  1.  c.  89* 

I NGENUIT  AS  REGNI,  ingenui,  liberi  et  legates  homines  ; 
freeholders,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  kii^om ;  sometimes 
this  title  was  given  to  the  barons  and  lords  oi  the  king's  coun- 
dL     Eadmer,  Hist.  1.  Nov.foL  70. 

INGRESS,  EGRESS,  and  REGRESS.  Words  in  leases 
of  lands,  to  signify  a  free  entry  into,  going  forth  of,  and  re- 
turning from  some  part  of,  the  lands  let ;  as  to  get  in  a  crop 
of  com,  &C.  after  the  term  expired.  They  are  also  used  in  the 
grant  of  a  right  of  way. 

INGRESSU.  A  writ  of  entry,  whereby  a  man  seeks  entry 
into  lands  or  tenements ;  and  lies  in  many  cases,  having  many 
different  forms :  this  writ  is  also  called  prcecipe  quod  reddat, 
because  these  are  formal  words  inserted  in  all  wnts  of  entry. 
AH  writs  of  entry  are  abolished  after  the  31st  December,  1834. 
See  tit.  Entry. 

INGRESSUS.  The  reHef  which  the  heir  at  full  age 
paid  to  the  head  lord,  for  entering  upon  the  fee,  or  lands  fallen 
by  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  tenant,  &c.     Blount. 

INGROSSATOR  MAGNI  ROTULI.  See  Clerk  of  the 
Pipe. 

IN  GROSS.  Advowson  in  gross,  villain  in  gross,  &c. 
See  tits.  Advowson,  Gross,  Villain. 

INGROSSER.  By  stat  7,  8  G.  4.  c.  38.  no  constable  shall 
be  required  to  make  presentment  of  ingrossers  at  any  general 
gaol  delivery,  great  or  general  quarter  sessions.  See  tit.  jPore- 
staller. 

INGROSSING  OF  A  FINE.  The  making  of  the  inden- 
tures by  the  chirographer,  for  delivery  of  them  to  the  party 
to  whom  the  fine  is  levied.  F.  N.  B.  147.  See  tit.  Fine  of 
hands. 

INHABITANT.  A  dweller  or  householder  in  any  place; 
as  inhabitants  in  a  viU,  are  the  householders  in  the  vill. 
2  Inst.  702. 

The  word  inhabitants  includes  tenant  in  fee-simple,  tenant 
for  life,  years,  by  elegit,  &c.,  tenant  at  will,  and  he  who  has 
no  interest  but  only  his  habitation  and  dwelling.  6  Rep.  60.  a. 
He  who  hath  a  house  in  his  hands  in  a  town,  may  be  said  to 
be  an  inhabitant.  Carth.  119*  Inhabitants  have  not  capa- 
city to  take  an  inheritance,  as  in  11  Ed.  4.  to  have  common. 
32jR«>.  120.     See  tit.  Poor. 

INHERITANCE,  hcereditas.^  An  estate  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments to  a  man  and  his  heirs :  and  the  word  inheritance  is  not 
only  intended  where  a  man  hath  lands  or  tenements  by  descent 
of  heritage ;  but  also  every  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  which  a  per- 
son hath  by  purchase,  may  be  said  to  be  an  inheritance,  be- 
cause his  heirs  may  inherit  it.  Lit.  §  9-  And  one  may  have 
inheritance  by  creation;  as  in  case  of  the  king's  grant  of 
peerage,  by  letters  patent,  &c 

INHERITANCES;  are  CORPOREAL  or  INCORPO- 
REAL.  Corporeal  inheritances  relate  to  houses,  lands,  &c 
which  may  be  touched  or  handled  ;  and  incorporeal  inheritances 
are  rights  issuing  out  of,  annexed  to,  or  exercised  with,  cor- 
poreal inheritances;  as  advowsons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices, 
commons,  franchises,  privileges,  services,  &c  1  Inst.  9-  49. 
See  tit.  HereditametUs. 


There  is  also  several  inheritance,  which  is  where  two  or 
more  hold  lands  severally  ;  if  two  men  have  lands  given  to 
them  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  these  have  a  joint 
estate  during  their  lives ;  but  their  heirs  have  several  inherit- 
ances. Kitch,  155.  Goods  and  chattels  cannot  be  turned 
into  an  inheritance.  3  Inst.  IQ.  126.  See  tits.  Descent, 
Estate. 

INHIBITION,  inhihUio.']  A  writ  to  forbid  a  judge  from 
further  proceeding  in  a  cause  depending  before  him,  Mins  in 
nature  of  a  prohibition.  See  stats.  9  Ed.  2.  c.  1 :  24  H.  8. 
c.l^iF.N,  n.  SQ.  An  inhibition  is  most  commonly  issued 
out  of  a  higher  court  christian,  to  an  inferior,  upon  an  appeaL 
Inhibitions  are  likewise  on  the  visitations  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  &c.  This  inhibition  is  either  hominis  or  juris  /  it  is 
ne  visitatumem  fades,  vel  aUquam  jurisdictionem  ecclesiasticam 
vel  contentionem  voluntariam  habeas:  thus  when  the  arch- 
bishop visits,  he  inhibits  the  bishop ;  and  when  a  bishop  visits, 
he  inhibits  the  archdeacon ;  this  is  to  prevent  confusion,  and 
continues  till  the  last  parish  is  visited.  Now  after  such  inhi- 
bition by  an  archbishop,  if  a  lapse  happens,  the  bishop  cannot 
institute,  because  his  power  is  suspended ;  but  the  archlnshop 
is  to  do  it,  &c.  2  Inst.  601 :  3  Salk.  201.  See  tit.  Prohi- 
bition. 

Inhibition  f  Scotch  Ian/."]  A  process  to  restrain  the  party 
inhibited  from  disposinjz  of  his  real  estate,  in  prejudice  of  a 
debt  insisted  on.     See  SelTs  Scotch  Law  Diet. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  the  Scotch  law  for  a  writ,  whereby, 
on  the  application  of  a  husband,  all  persons  are  prohibited 
from  giving  credit  to  his  wife.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  pro- 
ceeding by  the  owner  of  tithes  against  a  lessee. 

IN  HOC,  or  INHOKE,  from  in,  witliin,  and  hoks,  a  cor- 
ner or  nook.l  Any  comer  or  part  of  a  common  field  ploughed 
up  and  sowed  with  oats,  &c.,  and  sometimes  fenced  in  with  a 
dry  hedge,  in  that  year  wherein  the  rest  of  the  same  field 
lies  fallow  and  common.  It  is  called  in  the  north  of  England 
an  intock,  and  in  Oxfordshire  a  hitchen  ;  and  no  such  inhoke 
is  now  made  without  the  joint  consent  of  all  the  commoners, 
who  in  most  places  have  their  share  by  lot  in  the  benefit  of 
it,  except  in  some  manors,  where  the  lord  has  a  special  privi- 
lege of  so  doing.  Kennett's  Paroch.  Antiq,  297i  &c  and  his 
Gtossary. 

INITIALIA  TESTIMONII.  Before  a  witness  in  Scot- 
land is  allowed  to  be  examined  in  chief,  he  is  first  examined 
with  regard  to  his  disposition,  whether  he  bear  ill  will  to  either 
of  the  parties ;  whether  he  has  been  prompted  what  to  say,  or 
has  received  any  bribe.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  txnre  dire  in 
the  English  law.     See  that  tit. 

INITIALS.  By  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  42.  §  12.  in  actions 
upon  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes,  or  other  written 
instruments,  any  of  the  parties  to  which  are  designated  by  the 
initial  letter  or  letters,  or  some  contraction  of  the  christian  or 
first  name  or  names,  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  every  affidavit  to 
hold  to  bail,  and  in  the  process  or  declaration,  to  designate  such 
persons  by  the  same  initial  letter,  &c 

INJUNCTION,  injunctio.^  An  injunction  is  a  writ. 
Issuing  by  the  order  and  under  the  seal  of  a  court  of  equity, 
and  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one  is  a  writ  remedial,  amongst  the 
most  ordinary  objects  of  which  the  following  may  be  enume- 
rated :  to  stay  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  the  courts  of  admiralty,  or  in  some  other  court  of 
equity;  to  restrain  the  indorsement  or  negotiation  of  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange,  the  sale  of  land,  the  sailing  of  a  ship, 
the  transfer  of  stock,  or  the  alienation  of  a  specific  chattel ;  to 
prevent  the  wasting  of  assets  or  other  property  pending  litiga- 
tion ;  to  restrain  a  trustee  from  assigning  the  legal  estate,  from 
setting  up  a  term  of  years,  or  assignees  from  making  a  divi- 
dend ;  to  prevent  the  removing  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  marry- 
ing, or  having  any  intercourse  which  the  court  disapproves  of, 
with  a  ward ;  to  restrain  the  commission  of  every  species  of 
wastes  to  houses,  mines,  timber,  or  any  other  part  of  the  inhe- 
ritance ;  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  patents,  and  the  via- 
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lation  of  copyright,  either  by  puhlication  or  theatrical  repre- 
sentation; to  suppress  the  continuance  of  public  or  private 
nuisances ;  and  by  the  various  modes  of  interpleader,  restraint 
upon  multiplicity  of  suits,  or  quieting  possession  before  the 
hearing,  to  stop  the  progress  of  vexatious  litigation. 

These,  however,  are  far  from  being  all  the  instances  in 
which  this  species  of  equitable  interposition  is  obtained.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all ;  for  in  the 
endless  variety  of  cases  in  which  a  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
equitable  relief,  if  relief  consists  in  restraining  the  commission, 
or  the  continuance  of  some  act  of  the  defendant,  a  court  of 
equity  administers  it  by  means  of  the  fvrit  qfinjuncikm. 

The  other  species  of  injunction  is  called  the  judicial  tvrii, 
and  issues  subsequent  to  a  decree.  It  is  a  direction  to  yield  up, 
to  quit,  or  to  continue  the  possession  of  lands,  and  is  pro- 
perty described  as  being  in  the  nature  of  an  execution.  Eden 
an  Injunctions,  1. 

An  injunction  to  stay  proceedings  at  law  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  prohibition,  but  it 
differs  so  essentially  from  it,  that  there  seems  considerable  im- 
propriety in  the  comparison.  A  prohibition  is  a  remedy  against 
an  encroachment  of  jurisdiction,  issues  only  from  a  superior 
court,  is  granted  on  the  suggestion  that  the  court  to  which  it 
is  directdl  has  not  the  le^  cogniisance  of  the  cause ;  and  is 
directed  to  the  judge  of  the  inferior  court,  as  well  as  to  the 
parties  in  the  cause.  An  injunction,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
its  object  is  to  restrain  proceeding  in  another  court,  is  directed 
only  to  the  parties,  neither  assumes  any  superiority  over  the 
court  in  which  they  are  proceeding,  nor  denies  its  jurisdiction, 
but  is  granted  on  the  sole  ground  that,  from  certain  equitable 
circumstances  of  which  the  court  that  issues  it  has  cog- 
nizance, it  is  against  conscience  for  the  party  to  proceed  in  the 
cause.     Ibid^  3. 

An  injunction  is  usually  granted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving property  in  dispute  pending  a  suit ;  as  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  proceeding  at  the  common  law  against  the 
plaintiff,  or  from  committing  waste,  or  doing  any  injurious  act. 
MUJbrd's  Treatise  on  Chancery  Pleadings, 

A  court  of  equity  will  prevent  the  assertion  of  a  doubtful 
right  in  a  manner  productive  of  irreparable  injury.  There- 
fore, where  the  tenants  of  a  manor,  claiming  a  right  of  esto- 
vers, cut  down  a  great  quantity  of  growing  timber  of  great 
value,  their  title  being  doubtful,  the  court  entertained  a  bill 
at  the  suit  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  restrain  this  assertion 
of  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  commission  of  waste  of  every  kind, 
as  the  cutting  of  timber,  pulling  down  of  houses,  ploughing 
of  ancient  pasture,  working  of  mines,  and  the  like,  is  a  very 
frequent  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  equity,  by  restraining  the  waste  till  the  rights  of  the 
parties  are  determined.  The  courts  of  equity  seem  to  have 
proceeded  upon  a  similar  principle  in  the  very  common  cases 
of  persons  claiming  copyright  of  printed  books,  and  of  pa- 
tentees of  alleged  inventions ;  in  restraining  the  publication 
of  the  book  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  the  copy,  and  the 
use  of  the  supposed  invention  at  the  suit  of  the  patentees. 
But  in  both  these  cases  the  bill  usually  seeks  an  account,  in 
one,  of  the  books  printed,  and  the  other  of  the  profits  arisen 
from  the  use  of  the  invention ;  and  in  all  the  cases  alluded 
to,  it  is  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  made  a  part  of  the 
prayer  of  the  bill,  that  the  right,  if  disputed,  and  capable  of 
trial  in  a  court  of  common  law,  may  be  there  tried  and  deter- 
mined under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  equity ;  the  final 
object  of  the  bill  being  a  perpetual  injunction  to  restrain  the 
infringement  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff.  Mitford's 
Treattse. 

A  bill  of  interpleader  generally  prays  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  proceedings  of  the  claimants  in  some  other  court : 
and  as  this  may  be  used  to  delay  the  payment  of  money  by  the 
plaintiff,  if  any  is  due  from  him,  he  ought  by  his  bill  to  offer 
to  pay  the  money  into  court.     MilfonTs  Treatise. 

And  on  payment  of  the  money  into  court  the  plaintiff  may 
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move  at  once  for  a  special  injunction  without  first  obtaining 
the  common  injunction.     1  Stm.  R,  15, 

Now  under  the  interpleader  act,  1  and  2  W,  4.  c.  58.  a  party 
may  in  many  cases  obtain  relief  in  a  court  of  law.  See  tit. 
Interpleader. 

In  some  instances,  the  courts  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  admit, 
at  least  for  a  certain  time,  of  repeated  attempts  to  litigate  the 
same  question.  To  put  an  end  to  the  oppression  occasioned  by 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  the  courts  of  equity  have  assumed 
a  jurisdiction.  Thus  actions  of  ejectment  having  become 
the  usual  mode  of  trying  titles  at  the  common  law,  and  judg- 
ments in  those  actions  not  being  in  any  degree  conclusive,  the 
couits  of  equity  have  interfered;  and  after  repeated  trials,  and 
satisfactory  determinations  of  questions,  have  granted  per- 
petual injunctions  to  restrain  further  litigation ;  and  have  thus, 
in  some  degree,  imposed  that  restraint  in  personal,  which  is  the 
policy  of  the  common  law  in  real,  actions.  Bath  (jB.)  v.  Shet" 
win  :  Leighton  v.  Leishton,  2  Bro.  P.  C.  217 :  1  P.  Wms.  671  : 
MUf.  127.     See  tit.  Ejectment y  VII. 

injunctions  were  in  former  times  frequently  granted  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  stay  proceedings  in  the  Exchequer. 
Toih,  113:3  Ch.  Rep.  1 :  2  Freem.  l6l :  1  Vern.  220.  And 
there  are  several  old  cases  in  which  persons  conceiving  them- 
selves privileged  as  beine  officers  or  accountants  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  have  obtamed  injunctions  to  restrain  plaintiffs 
from  proceeding  against  them  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Cflw,  96. 136.  S.  C. :  Cases  in  CL  143 :  Nels.  Ip. 

This  practice,  however,  was  very  soon  exploded,  and  the  neces- 
sary comity  between  the  two  courts  has  long  been  established* 

Thus  in  Coysgame  v.  Jones,  Amb.  613.  the  cause,  after  a 
decree  in  the  Exchequer,  was  heard  in  Chancery,  but  only  be- 
cause that  decree  had  not  been  complete.  And  in  a  more 
recent  case,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  having  refused  an  injunc- 
tion, a  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery,  and  an  application  macie  for 
an  injunction.  Lord  Eldon,  after  reprobating  the  proceeding, 
observed,  that  unless  some  precedent  could  be  produced,  the 
court  would  not  interfere  until  the  hearing;  and  that  he  must 
take  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  be  right,  and 
accordingly  refused  the  application.     19  Ves.  138. 

A  court  of  equity  will  idso  interfere  by  injunction  to  restrain 
a  party  from  proceeding  at  law  to  recover  penalties  contained 
in  deeds,  agreements,  &c     I  Fonb.  153.  5th  ed. 

The  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  relief  from  penalties  has  been 
thus  stated  by  Lord  Thurlow :  **  Where  a  penalty  is  inserted 
merely  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  a  collateral  object,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  object  is  considered  as  the  principal  intent  of  the 
deed,  and  the  penalty  only  is  accessional,  and  to  secure  the  da- 
mage really  incurred.  1  Bro.  C.  C.  41 9.  But  where  the  parties, 
instead  of  securing  the  performance  of  the  agreement  by  a 
penalty,  have  fixed  upon  a  certain  sum  by  way  of  liquidated 
damages,  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the  nonperformance  of 
the  agreement,  a  court  of  equity  (except  in  certain  cases  of 
waste)  refuses  to  interfere  in  restraining  the  recovery  of  such 
damages. 

A  common  instance  of  this  species  of  relief  is  that  which 
is  given  against  a  clause  of  re-entry  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 
But  where  the  covenant  is  of  that  nature  that  a  court  of  equity 
cannot  make  a  compensation  for  a  breach  of  it,  as  for  a  breach 
of  a  covenant  not  to  assign  without  licence;  1  SaUc.  156: 
2  Vern.  594 ;  relief  will  not  be  given  against  the  penalty. 

Injunctions  in  the  nature  of  a  specific  performance  are 
usually  of  two  kinds.  1st.  Where  granted  on  the  application 
of  a  landlord  to  restrain  a  tenant  from  the  violation  of  some 
covenant  contained  in  his  lease.  2nd.  Where  granted  on 
the  application  of  a  tenant  holding  under  an  agreement  for  a 
lease  to  restrain  the  landlord  from  proceeding  against  him  in 
ejectment.     See  further,  tit.  Lease. 

When  a  bill  in  Chancery  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Six 

Clerks,  if  an  injunction  be  prayed  therein,  it  may  be  had  at 

various  stages  of  the  cause,  according  to  the  circumstances 

of  the  case.    If  the  bill  be  to  stay  an  execution  upon  an  op« 
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presdve  judgment,  and  the  defendant  does  not  put  in  his 
answer  withm  the  stated  time  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 
courti  an  injunction  will  issue  of  course ;  and  when  the  an- 
swer comes  in^  the  injunction  can  only  be  continued  upon  a 
sufficient  ground  appearing  from  the  answer  itself.  But  if  an 
injunction  be  wanted  to  stay  waste,  or  other  injuries  of  an 
equally  urgent  nature,  then  upon  the  filing  of  the  bill,  and  a 
proper  case  supported  by  affidavits^  the  court  will  grant  an  in- 
junction immediately,  to  continue  till  the  defendant  has  put 
in  his  answer,  and  till  the  court  shall  make  some  further  order 
concerning  it:  and  when  the  answer  comes  in,  whether 
it  shall  then  be  dissolved,  or  continued  till  the  hearing 
of  the  cause,  is  determined  by  the  court  upon  argument, 
drawn  from  considering  the  answer  and  affidavits  together. 
3  Comm.  443. 

The  writ  of  injunction  is  directed  to  the  party  proceeding, 
and  to  all  and  singular  their  counsellors,  attorneys,  and  solia- 
tors  whatsoever ;  and  concludes^  enjoining,  ''We  command  that 
you,  and  each  of  you,  desist  from  all  further  prosecution  what- 
ever at  common  law,  for  or  concerning  any  matters  in  the  com- 
plaint contained,  under  pain,  &c."  See  3  New  Ab,  14 :  Vin,  Ab, 
tit.  Injunction  :  Coin,  Dig.  tit.  Chancery,  D.  (8). 

If  an  attorney  proceeds  at  law,  after  he  is  served  with  an 
injunction  to  stay  proceedings,  on  affidavit  made  thereof,  inter- 
rogatories are  to  be  exhibited  against  him,  to  which  he  must 
answer  on  oeth ;  and  if  it  appears  that  he  was  duly  served 
with  the  injunction,  and  hath  proceeded  afterwards  contrary 
thereto,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  commit  the  attorney  to 
the  Fleet  for  the  contempt.  2  Lill  Ab.  64.  But  if  an  in- 
junction be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  a  criminal 
matter,  the  Court  of  B.  R.  may  break  it,  and  protect  any  that 
proceed  in  contempt  of  it.  Mod.  Cas.  1 6.  But  a  court  of 
law  will  take  such  notice  of  an  injunction,  that  the  defendant 
shall  have  no  advantage  against  the  plaintiff  for  not  pro- 
ceeding within  the  time  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  court, 
if  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  defendant's  obtaining  an 
injunction.    2  Burr.  660. 

However,  a  judge  at  Nisi  Prius  will  not  take  a  cause  out  of 
its  regular  coiurse  to  avoid  the  effects  of  an  injunction  about 
to  be  granted,  though  the  injunction  is  not  upon  the  merits. 
1  Camp.  559. 

The  common  injunction  to  stay  proceedings  at  law  does  not 
extend  to  a  distress  for  rent.  Hughes  v.  Ring,  1  Jac.  Sf  W.  392. 
Giving  notice  of  trial  is  a  breach  of  an  injunction  to  stay  trial. 
Bird  V.  Brancker,  1  Sim.  ^  Stu.  186.  Assistance  rendered  to 
magistrates  making  restitution  after  a  forcible  entry  is  a  breach 
of  an  injunction  for  quieting  possession.     3  Stvanst.  626. 

Where,  after  notice  of  motion  for  breach  of  an  injunction, 
the  parties  privately  came  to  an  agreement,  which  was  after- 
wards disregarded,  the  court  held  they  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  such  an  agreement,  which  was  no  part  of  the  suit,  and 
not  made  a  rule  of  court.    5  Mad.  78. 

As  to  injunctions  from  committing  waste,  see  that  title ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  infringement  m  copyrights  and  patents, 
see  tit.  Literary  Property,  Monopoly,  Patents. 

INJURY,  injuria.'}  A  wron^  or  damage  to  a  man's  person 
or  goods.  The  law  punisheth  injuries ;  and  so  abhors  them, 
that,  in  certain  cases,  it  grants  writs  of  anticipation  for  their 
prevention.  But  the  law  will  sufier  a  private  injury  rather 
than  a  public  evil ;  and  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  law,  doth 
injury  to  none,  i  Rep.  124:  10  Rep.  148.  See  Malicious 
Injuries,  and  other  appropriate  titles. 

INLAGARE.  To  admit  or  restore  to  the  benefit  of  the 
law.     Annal.  fVaverl.  sub  anno  1074. 

INLAGARY  or  INLAGATION,  inlagatio,  from  the 
Saxon  in  lagian,  i.  e.  inlagare.'}  A  restitution  of  one  outlawed, 
to  the  protection  of  the  law  and  benefit  of  a  subject.  Bract. 
Ub.  3.  tract.  2.  c.  14:  Leg.  Canttt.  par.  1.  c.  2. 

INLAGH,  inlagatus,  vd  homo  sub  lege.}  He  who  was  of 
some  frank  pledge,  and  not  outlawed,  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
trary to  utlagh.    Brad,  tract.  2.  lib.  S.  c.  11. 


INLAND.  Is  said  to  be  terra  dominicalis,  pars  manerii, 
dominica,  terra  interior  vel  inclusa  ;  for  that  which  was  let  to 
tenants  was  called  outland.  In  an  ancient  will  there  are  these 
words :  *^  To  fVulfee  I  give  the  inlands  or  demeans,  and  to 
Elfey  the  utlands,  or  tenancy."  Testam  Britherico.  This  word 
was  in  great  use  among  the  Saxons,  and  often  occurs  in 
Domesday^book.     See  Inlantal. 

INLAND  BILLS.     See  BiUs  of  Exchange. 

INLAND  TRADE.  A  trade  wholly  managed  at  home, 
in  one  country.  Merc.  Diet.  It  is  properiy  used  in  contra* 
distinction  to  commerce,  and  so  is  the  word  trade  generally ; 
though  the  words  trade  and  commerce  are  frequently  con- 
founded, especially  with  respect  to  the  former  being  used  for 
the  latter. 

INLANTAL,  INLANTALE.  Demesne  or  inland,  to 
which  was  opposed  delantal,  land  tenanted  or  outlawed* 
CoweU. 

INLEACED,  from  Fr.  enlass.']  Intangled  or  insnared; 
the  word  we  may  read  in  the  champion's  oath.     2  Inst.  247. 

INLEGIARE.  When  a  delinquent  has  satisfied  the  law 
and  is  again  rectus  in  curid,  he  is  said  se  inlegiare.  Leg.  H.  I. 
c.  1 1 .     See  Inlagare. 

INMATES.  Persons  who  are  admitted  to  dwell  with  and 
in  the  house  of  another,  and  not  able  to  maintain  themselves. 
Kitch.  45.  These  inmates  are  generally  idle  persons  har- 
boured in  cottages ;  wherein  it  hath  been  common  for  several 
families  to  inhabit,  by  which  the  poor  of  parishes  have  been 
increased;  but  sufiering  this  was  made  an  ofience  by  the 
31  EUz.  c.  7*  (repealed  by  15  G.  3.  c.  32.)  liable  to  a  forfeiture 
of  10^.  a  month,  inquirable  of  in  the  court  leet,  ftc.  If  one 
have  a  house  wherein  he  dwells,  and  lets  part  of  it,  so  that 
there  are  several  doors  into  the  street,  it  is  as  two  houses,  and 
the  under-tenant  shall  not  be  accounted  an  inmate.  But  it  is 
otherwise  if  there  be  but  one  outer  door  for  both  families. 
2  Co,  Inst.  A  man  keeps  his  daughter  that  is  married,  and 
her  husband,  &c.  by  covenant^  and  they  have  some  rooms  in 
his  house,  they  are  not  inmates ;  though  if  they  live  in  one 
cottage,  and  part  the  house  between  them,  and  diet  themselves 
severally,  they  will  be  inmates  within  the  statute.  If  a  per- 
son take  another  to  table  with  him ;  or  let  certain  rooms  to 
one  to  dweU  in,  if  he  be  of  ability,  and  not  poor^  he  is  no 
inmate.     Kitch.  45. 

By  Stat.  7>  8  G.  4.  c.  38.  no  constable  shall  be  required  to 
make  presentment  of  inmates  at  any  general  gaol  delivery* 
great  or  quarter  sessions*     See  tits.  Poor,  Vagrants. 

INNAMIUM  FOR  NAMIUM.     A  pledge.    Du  Cange. 

INNATURALITAS.  Unnatural  usage.  Hen.deKnygk- 
ton,  in  Ed.  3.  p.  2572. 

INNINGS.  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea  in  Romne^ 
Marsh,  by  draining :  ancient  records  mention  the  innings  of 
archbishops  Becket,  Boniface,  and  others ;  and  at  this  day  there 
is  Elderton's  innings,  &c.  Where  they  are  rendered  profitable, 
they  are  termed  gainage  lands.    Latv  of  Sewers,  31. 

INNOCENCE.  The  law  always  presumes  that  a  man's 
character  is  good  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  or  that  he  is 
innocent  of  an  imputed  ofience  until  his  guilt  is  proved. 
Where  a  woman  married  again  within  twelve  months  after 
her  husband  (who  had  not  been  heard  of  since)  left  the  coun- 
try, the  presumption  of  innocence  was  held  to  predominate 
over  the  presumption  of  the  continuance  of  life.  2  B.  ^  A. 
386. 

INNONIA.  From  Sax.  innan,  L  e.  intus.}  An  indosure. 
Spelm.  Gloss. 

INNOTESCIMUS.  The  same  as  vidcmus;  it  signifies 
letters  patent,  so  called,  which  are  always  of  a  charter  of 
feoffinent,  or  some  other  instrument,  not  of  reo(^d,  concluding 
Innoiescimus  per  prcesentes,  S^c* 

INNOVATION.  A  technical  expxession  in  the  Scotch  law, 
implying  the  exchange  of  one  obligation  for  another,  so  as  to 
make  the  second  come  in  place  of  the  first.  BtWs  Scotch  Law 
Diet. 
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As  to  the  objection  to  any  innovation  in  the  EngHsh  h,w, 
1  IhsL  379'  In  every  inquiry  with  a  view  to  any  such 
innovation,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
audi  principles  of  adherence  to,  or  deviation  from,  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  which  may  be  most  beneficially  adopted  by 
those,  who  are  under  no  other  influences  than  such  as  arise 
from  the  wish  to  preserve  or  promote  the  system  of  judicature 
and  legislation  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  community ;  to  the  discovery  of  a  proper  and  middle 
course  of  procedure,  avoiding  equally  the  extreme  of  intem- 
perate reform,  or  a  servile  adherence  to  existing  institutions, 
in  cases  where  a  deviation  would  be  attended  with  a  decided 
benefit  in  the  whole  of  its  consequences  and  effects. 

INNOXIARE.  To  purge  one  of  a  fault,  and  make  him 
innocent.     L^,  Ethelred,  c,  10. 

INNS  AND  INNKEEPERS.  The  keeper  of  a  common 
inn,  or  hostel,  was  anciently  known  by  the  appellation  of  hostel- 
ler or  host.  Common  inns  are  instituted  for  passengers;  for 
the  proper  Latin  word  is  diversarium,  bemuse  ne  who 
lodgeth  there  is  quasi  divertens  se  d  vid.     8  Rep*  CayUi  case. 

The  keeping  of  an  inn  is  no  franchise,  but  a  lawful  trade, 
when  hot  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public,  and  there- 
fore at  common  law  there  was  no  need  of  any  licence  or  allow- 
ance for  such  erection ;  but  if  an  inn  use  the  trade  of  an  ale- 
house, as  almost  all  innkeepers  do,  it  will  be  within  the 
statutes  concerning  alehouses.  Dalt,c.56:  Blacherby,  170: 
1  Bum's  Jusi.  Alehouses,  1 :  S  Bac.  Ah,  Inns,  S^c.  (A.) 

Every  inn  is  not  an  alehouse,  nor  every  alehouse  an  inn ; 
but  if  an  inn  uses  common  selling  of  ale,  it  is  then  also  an 
alehouse ;  and  if  an  alehouse  lodges  and  entertains  travellers, 
it  is  also  an  inn.     Bum's  J. 

Before  the  stat  5, 6  Ed,  6.  c.  25.  it  was  lawful  for  any  one  to 
keep  an  alehouse  without  licence.  1  Hawk*  P.  C.  c.  78*  §  52. 
in  Marg.    See  further,  tit.  Alehouses. 

If  the  keeper  of  an  inn  harbours  thieves,  or  persons  of  scan- 
dalous reputation,  or  sufiers  frequent  disorders  in  his  house ;  or 
sets  up  a  new  inn,  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  manner  of  need 
of  one,  to  the  hindrance  of  other  ancient  and  well-governed 
inns ;  (but  this  seems  to  be  incorrect,  for  no  institution  is  enti- 
tled to  this  protection,  unless  it  be  of  the  nature  of  a  franchise, 
that  originated  in  a  grant  of  the  crown  ;  2  RoL  Abr.  84. 
857  ;)  or  keep  it  in  a  situation  wholly  unfit  for  such  a  purpose, 
he  may  by  the  common  law  be  indicted  and  fined.  H.  P.  C. 
146:  Doll.  3S,  34:  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  78:  4Bt  Comrn.  l67: 
5  Bac.  Ab.  Inn,  4^.  (A.) 

I.  Of  the  Liabilities  of  Innkeepers, 
II.  Of  their  Charges, 
III.  Of  their  Remedies  for  their  Bills. 

I.  0/*  the  Liabilities  of  Innkeepers. — It  seems  to  be  dear 
that  if  one  who  keeps  a  common  inn  refuse  either  to  receive  a 
traveller,  or  a  guest,  into  his  house,  or  to  find  him  victuals  or 
lodginff,  upon  his  tendering  him  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
same,  ne  is  not  only  liable  to  render  damages  to  the  party  in 
an  action,  but  may  also  be  indicted  and  fined  at  the  suit  of 
the  king ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  may  be  compelled  by  the 
constable  of  the  town  to  receive  and  entertain  such  person  as 
his  guest ;  and  that  it  is  no  way  material  whether  he  have 
any  sign  before  his  door  or  not,  if  he  make  it  his  common 
business  to  entertain  passengers.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  78.  §  2 : 
1  Veni,  S83 :  Dali.  c.  7 :  1  Salk.  388 :  5  T.  R.  273. 

And  the  refusal  of  the  innkeeper  was  an  offence  which  the 
constable  was  formerly  bound  to  present  at  a  court  leet. 
1  Show.  270:  1  Sound.  312.  c 

He  is  also  under  an  obligation  to  receive  whatever  goods  his 
guests  bring  with  them,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  receive  the 
goods  of  one  who  proposes  to  deposit  them  with  him  and  to  co 
elsewhere;  for,  as  he  reaps  no  profit  from  the  deposit  of  goocb. 


he  is  not  bound  to  take  them  under  his  charge.    Mo.  876: 
Orl  Bridg.  227. 

Inns  were  allowed  for  the  benefit  of  travellers,  who  have 
certain  privileges  whilst  they  are  in  their  joumies,  and  are  in 
a  more  peculiar  manner  protected  by  the  law ;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  innkeeper  shall  answer  for  those  things  which 
are  stolen  within  the  inn;  though  not  delivered  to  him  to 
keep,  and  though  he  was  not  acquainted  that  the  guests 
brought  the  goods  to  the  inn ;  for  it  shall  be  intended  to  be 
through  his  negligence,  or  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  him  or 
his  servants.  8  Rep.  Cayley's  case.  Soldiers  billeted  are  guests. 
Claut.  97. 

But  if  an  attorney  hires  a  chamber  in  an  inn  for  a  whole 
term,  the  host  is  not  chargeable  with  any  robbery  in  it^  because 
the  party  is,  as  it  were,  a  lessee.    Mo.  877* 

So  if  a  guest  at  an  inn  deposit  his  goods  in  a  room  which  he 
uses  as  a  warehouse,  and  of  which  he  has  the  exclusive  pos« 
session,  the  innkeeper  is  not  liable  for  the  loss.  1  Stark.  249: 
and  see  Holt,  21 1.  m. :  4  Maule  Sp  S.  306,  post. 

If  one  comes  to  an  inn,  and  makes  a  previous  contract  for 
lodging  for  a  set  time,  and  doth  not  eat  or  drink  there,  he  is 
no  ffuest,  but  a  lodger,  and  so  not  under  the  innkeeper's  pro- 
tection ;  but  if  he  eats  and  drinks,  or  pays  for  his  diet,  it  is 
otherwise.     12  Mod.  255. 

If  any  theft  be  committed  on  a  guest  that  lodgeth  in  an  inn, 
by  the  servants  of  the  inn,  or  by  any  other  persons  (not  the 
guest's  servant  or  companion),  the  innkeeper  is  answerable  in 
action  on  the  case ;  but  if  the  guest  be  not  a  traveller,  but 
one  of  the  same  town,  the  master  of  the  inn  is  not  chargeable 
for  his  servant's  theft ;  and  if  a  man  is  robbed  in  a  private 
tavern,  the  master  is  not  chargeable.     8  Rep.  32,  33. 

In  this  action  the  innkeeper  shall  not  answer  for  any  thing 
that  is  out  of  his  inn>  but  only  for  such  things  as  are  infra 
hospitium,  the  words  of  the  writ  being  eorum  bond  et  cataila 
infra  hospitia  ilia  existeniia,  &c.    But  3*  the  innkeeper  put  the 

fuest's  horse  to  grass,  without  orders,  and  the  horse  is  stolen, 
e  shall  make  it  good.     8  Rep.  34. 

One  came  to  an  innkeeper  and  requested  him  to  take  charge 
of  goods  till  a  future  day,  which  the  innkeeper  refused,  because 
his  house  was  full  of  parcels ;  the  person  bringing  the  goods 
then  sat  down  in  the  inn,  had  some  Uquor,  ttid  put  the  goods  on 
the  floor  immediately  behind  him;  wh^n  he  got  up,  the  goods 
were  missing.  Held,  that  the  innkeeper  was  liable,  the 
goods  being  lost  during  the  time  the  plaintiff  staid  as  a 
guest.     5  Term  Rep.  273. 

The  innkeeper  shall  not  be  charsed,  unless  there  shall  be 
some  default  in  him  or  his  servant ;  for,  if  he  that  comes  with 
the  guest,  or  who  desires  to  lodge  with  him,  steal  his  goods, 
the  host  is  not  chareeable ;  though  if  an  innkeeper  appoint 
(me  to  lie  with  another,  he  shall  answer  for  him.  Although 
the  guest  deliver  not  his  goods  to  the  innkeeper  to  keep,  &c. 
if  they  be  stolen,  he  shidl  be  charged:  but  not  where  the 
hostler  require  his  guest  to  put  them  in  such  a  chamber  under 
lock  and  key,  if  he  suffers  them  to  be  in  an  outward  court,  &c. 
2  Shep.  Ab.  334. 

An  innkeeper  was  held  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  goods 
of  a  guest,  which  were  lost  through  the  guest's  own  negli- 
gence, out  of  a  private  room  in  the  inn,  chosen  by  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  goods  for  sale;  the  use  of  which 
room  was  granted  by  the  innkeeper,  who  at  the  same  time 
told  the  euest  that  there  was  a  key,  and  he  mifi^t  lock  the 
door,  which  he  neglected  to  do.    4i  M.  Sj^  S.  306. 

But  an  innkeeper  can  only  limit  his  liability  by  express 
agreement  or  notice.  Therefore  where  a  package,  part  of  a 
traveller's  luggage,  was  placed,  by  his  desire,  in  the  commercial 
room  of  an  inn,  from  whence  it  was  stolen,  the  innkeeper  was 
held  liable,  though  it  was  found  to  be  the  custom  of  the  house 
to  deposit  dH  luggage  in  the  bed-room  of  guests.  Richmond 
y.  Smith,  8  B.  ^  C.  9- 

A  g^est  in  a  common  inn  arising  in  the  night  time,  and 
carrying  goods  out  of  his  chamber  into  another  room,  and 
4t2 
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As  to  the  objection  to  any  innovation  in  the  English  hw, 
see  1  Itut,  379'  In  every  inquiry  with  a  view  to  any  such 
innovation^  r^;ard  should  be  had  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
sudi  principles  of  adherence  to,  or  deviation  from,  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  which  may  be  most  beneficially  adopted  by 
those,  who  are  under  no  other  influences  than  such  as  arise 
from  the  wish  to  preserve  or  promote  the  system  of  judicature 
and  legislation  roost  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  community ;  to  the  discovery  of  a  proper  and  middle 
course  of  procedure,  avoiding  equally  the  extreme  of  intem- 
perate reform,  or  a  servile  adherence  to  existing  institutions, 
in  cases  where  a  deviation  would  be  attended  with  a  decided 
benefit  in  the  whole  of  its  consequences  and  eflects. 

INNOXIARE.  To  pui^  one  of  a  fault,  and  make  him 
innocent.     L^,  Ethelred,  c.  10. 

INNS  AND  INNKEEPERS.  The  keeper  of  a  common 
inn,  or  hostel,  was  anciently  known  by  the  appellation  of  hostel- 
ler  or  host.  Common  inns  are  instituted  for  passengers ;  for 
the  proper  Latin  word  is  dwersorium,  bemuse  ne  who 
lodgeth  there  is  quasi  divertens  se  d  vid.     8  Rep.  Cayl^s  case. 

The  keeping  of  an  inn  is  no  franchise,  but  a  lawful  trade, 
when  hot  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public,  and  there- 
fore at  common  law  there  was  no  need  of  any  licence  or  allow- 
ance for  such  erection  ;  but  if  an  inn  use  the  trade  of  an  ale- 
house, as  almost  all  innkeepers  do,  it  will  be  within  the 
statutes  concerning  alehouses.  DaU,c*56i  Blacherbtf,  170: 
1  Bum's  Just,  Alehouses,  1 :  3  Bac.  Ah,  Inns,  ^c.  (A.) 

Every  inn  is  not  an  alehouse,  nor  every  alehouse  an  inn ; 
but  if  an  inn  uses  common  selling  of  ale,  it  is  then  also  an 
alehouse ;  and  if  an  alehouse  lodges  and  entertains  travellers, 
it  is  also  an  inn.     Bum's  J. 

Before  the  stat  5, 6  Ed.  6.  c.  25.  it  was  lawful  for  any  one  to 
keep  an  alehouse  without  licence.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  IS.  §  52. 
im  Marg.    See  further,  tit.  Alehouses. 

If  the  keeper  of  an  inn  harbours  thieves,  or  persons  of  scan- 
dalous reputation,  or  sufiers  frequent  disorders  in  his  house ;  or 
sets  up  a  new  inn,  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  manner  of  need 
of  one,  to  the  hindrance  of  other  ancient  and  well-governed 
inns ;  (but  this  seems  to  be  incorrect,  for  no  institution  is  enti- 
tled to  this  protection,  unless  it  be  of  the  nature  of  a  franchise, 
that  originated  in  a  grant  of  the  crown  ;  2  RoL  Abr.  84. 
857 ;)  or  keep  it  in  a  situation  wholly  unfit  for  such  a  purpose, 
he  may  by  the  common  law  be  indicted  and  fined.  H.  P.  C. 
140:  DaU,  33,  34:  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  78:  4i  BL  Comm.  l67: 
3  Bac.  Ah.  Inn,  ^.  (A.) 

I.  Of  the  LiahiUties  of  Innkeepers. 
II.  W"  their  Charges, 
III.  Of  their  Remedies  for  their  Bills. 

I.  Of  the  Liahililies  of  Innkeepers. — It  seems  to  be  clear 
that  if  one  who  keeps  a  common  inn  refuse  either  to  receive  a 
traveller,  or  a  guest,  into  his  house,  or  to  find  him  victuals  or 
lodginff,  upon  his  tendering  him  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
same,  ne  is  not  only  liable  to  render  damages  to  the  party  in 
an  action,  but  may  also  be  indicted  and  fined  at  the  suit  of 
the  king ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  may  be  compelled  by  the 
constable  of  the  town  to  receive  and  entertain  such  person  as 
his  guest ;  and  that  it  is  no  way  material  whether  he  have 
any  sign  before  his  door  or  not,  if  he  make  it  his  common 
business  to  entertain  passengers.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  78.  §  2 : 
1  Veni,  383 :  Bali.  c.  7 :  1  Salk.  888 :  5T.R.  273. 

And  the  refusal  of  the  innkeeper  was  an  offence  which  the 
constable  was  formerly  bound  to  present  at  a  court  leet. 
1  Show.  270:  1  Sound.  3\Z.  c 

He  is  also  under  an  obligation  to  receive  whatever  goods  his 
guests  bring  with  them,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  receive  the 
goods  of  one  who  proposes  to  deposit  them  with  him  and  to  co 
elsewhere;  for,  as  he  reaps  no  profit  from  the  deposit  of  goocb. 


he  is  not  bound  to  take  them  under  his  charge.    Mo.  876: 
Orl  Bridg.  227. 

Inns  were  allowed  for  the  benefit  of  travellers,  who  have 
certain  privileges  whilst  they  are  in  their  joumies,  and  are  in 
a  more  peculiar  manner  protected  by  the  law ;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  innkeeper  shall  answer  for  those  things  which 
are  stolen  within  the  inn ;  though  not  delivered  to  him  to 
keep,  and  though  he  was  not  acquainted  that  the  guests 
brought  the  goods  to  the  inn ;  for  it  shall  be  intended  to  be 
through  his  negligence,  or  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  him  or 
his  servants.  8  Hep.  Cayletfs  case.  Soldiers  billeted  are  guests. 
Clayt.  97. 

But  if  an  attorney  hires  a  chamber  in  an  inn  for  a  whole 
term,  the  host  is  not  chargeable  with  any  robbery  in  it^  because 
the  party  is,  as  it  were,  a  lessee.     Mo,  877* 

So  if  a  guest  at  an  inn  deposit  his  goods  in  a  room  which  he 
uses  as  a  warehouse,  and  of  which  he  has  the  exclusive  pos« 
session,  the  innkeeper  is  not  liable  for  the  loss.  1  Stark.  249: 
and  see  HoU,  21 1.  m. :  4  Maule  4*  S.  306,  post. 

If  one  comes  to  an  inn,  and  makes  a  previous  contract  for 
lodging  for  a  set  time,  and  doth  not  eat  or  drink  there,  he  is 
no  ffuest,  but  a  lodger,  and  so  not  under  the  innkeeper's  pro- 
tection ;  but  if  he  eats  and  drinks,  or  pays  for  his  diet,  it  is 
otherwise.     12  Mod.  255. 

If  any  theft  be  committed  on  a  guest  that  lodgeth  in  an  inn, 
by  the  servants  of  the  inn,  or  by  any  other  persons  (not  the 
guest's  servant  or  companion),  the  iniJceeper  is  answerable  in 
action  on  the  case ;  but  if  the  guest  be  not  a  traveller,  but 
one  of  the  same  town,  the  master  of  the  inn  is  not  chargeable 
for  his  servant's  theft ;  and  if  a  man  is  robbed  in  a  private 
tevem,  the  master  is  not  chargeable.     8  Rep.  32,  33. 

In  this  action  the  innkeeper  shall  not  answer  for  any  thing 
that  is  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  such  things  as  are  infra 
hospitium,  the  words  of  the  writ  being  eorum  hond  et  cataUa 
infra  hospitia  ilia  existentia,  &c     But  if  the  innkeeper  put  the 

fuest's  horse  to  grass,  without  orders,  and  the  horse  is  stolen, 
e  shidl  make  it  good.     8  Rep.  34. 

One  came  to  an  innkeeper  and  requested  him  to  take  charge 
of  goods  till  a  future  day,  which  the  innkeeper  refused,  because 
his  house  was  full  of  parcels ;  the  person  bringing  the  goods 
then  sat  down  in  the  inn,  had  some  Uquor,  Aid  put  the  goods  on 
the  floor  immediately  behind  him;  wb^n  he  got  up,  the  goods 
were  missing.  Held,  that  the  innkeeper  was  liable,  the 
goods  being  lost  during  the  time  the  plaintiff*  staid  as  a 
guest.     5  Term  Rep.  273. 

The  innkeeper  shall  not  be  charged,  unless  there  shall  be 
some  default  in  him  or  his  servant ;  lor,  if  he  that  comes  with 
the  guest,  or  who  desires  to  lodge  with  him,  steal  his  goods, 
the  host  is  not  chargeable ;  though  if  an  innkeeper  appoint 
one  to  lie  with  another,  he  shall  answer  for  him.  Although 
the  guest  deliver  not  his  soods  to  the  innkeeper  to  keep,  &c. 
if  they  be  stolen,  he  shiul  be  charged:  but  not  where  the 
hostler  require  his  guest  to  put  them  in  such  a  chamber  under 
lock  and  key,  if  he  sufi*ers  them  to  be  in  an  outward  court,  &c. 
2  Shep.  Ah.  334. 

An  innkeeper  was  held  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  goods 
of  a  guest,  which  were  lost  through  the  guest's  own  negli- 
gence, out  of  a  private  room  in  the  inn,  chosen  by  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  goods  for  sale;  the  use  of  which 
room  was  granted  by  the  innkeeper,  who  at  the  same  time 
told  the  euest  that  there  was  a  key,  and  he  mi^t  lock  the 
door,  which  he  neglected  to  do.    4  M.  ^  S.  306. 

But  an  innkeeper  can  only  limit  his  liability  by  express 
agreement  or  notice.  Therefore  where  a  package,  part  of  a 
traveller's  luggage,  was  placed,  by  his  desire,  in  the  commercial 
room  of  an  inn,  from  whence  it  was  stolen,  the  innkeeper  was 
held  liable,  though  it  was  found  to  be  the  custom  of  the  house 
to  deposit  all  luggage  in  the  bed-room  of  guests.  Richmond 
V.  Smith,  S  B.^C.g. 

A  guest  in  a  common  inn  arising  in  the  night  time,  and 
carrying  goods  out  o£  his  chamber  into  another  room,  and 
4y2 
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to  mere  laymen.    See  2    Comm.    27-  and    this    Dkt.    tit. 
Tiihes. 

INFERIOR  COURTS.  The  courts  of  judicature  of  this 
kingdom  are  classed  in  a  general  division  of  superior  and  infe- 
rior. The  courts  at  Westminster  are  the  superior^  and  in 
general  have  (especially  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas)  superintendence  over  the  inferior. 

Lords  or  their  bailifis  not  to  arrest  on  foreign  pleas,  on  pain 
of  double  damages.     SlaL  West.  1 :  S  Ed.  1.  c.  35. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  3.  c.  70.  where  final  judgment  is  obtained  in 
any  inferior  courts  of  record,  and  the  defendant  cannot  be 
found  in  their  jurisdiction,  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster 
may  remove  the  record,  and  issue  execution  as  in  judsments  in 
sucii  superior  court ;  and  similar  proviaons  are  made  by  stat. 
SS  G.  3.  c.  68.  as  to  the  courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales,  and 
the  courts  for  the  counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and 
Durham. 

By  the  1  W.  4.  c.  70.  the  courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales, 
and  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  have  been  abolished, 
and  their  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

See  further,  tits.  Abatement,  County  Court,  Court*,  Error, 
Execution,  False  Judgment,  Jurisdiction,  S^. 

INFIDELS,  infidelesJ^  Heathens;  who  may  not  be  wit- 
nesses by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  because  they  believe  neither 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  on  one  of 
which  oaths  must  be  takeu.     1  Inst.  6. 

The  evidence  of  a  Gentoo  has,  however,  been  admitted, 
sanctioned  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  his  own  religion. 
1  Atk.2l. 

And  it  may  now  be  considered  an  established  rule,  that  infi- 
dels of  any  other  country  who  believe  in  a  God,  the  avenger  of 
falsehood,  ought  to  be  received  here  as  witnesses ;  but  infidels 
who  believe  not  that  there  is  a  God,  or  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  cannot  be  admitted  in  any  case. 
fViles,  549:  1  Atk.  45:  Str.  1104:  I  Leach  Cr.  C.  64: 
1  PhilL  on  Ev.  22. 

See  further  tit.  Evidence. 

INFIRMARY,  infirmarius.'}  In  monasteries  there  was  an 
apartment  allowed  for  infirm  or  sick  persons ;  and  he  who  had 
the  care  of  the  infirmary  was  called  infirmarius.  Mat.  Paris f 
anno  1252. 

There  are  now,  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  many  hospitals 
for  the  relief  of  diseased  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, called  infirmaries.     See  tit.  Hospitals, 

IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS.  See  tits.  Costs,  Forma  Pau^ 
peris. 

INFORMATION  FOR  THE  KING. 

Infinrmatio  pro  Rege.^  An  accusation  or  complaint  exhi- 
bited against  a  person  for  some  criminal  ofienoe,  either  imme- 
diately against  the  king,  or  against  a  private  person ;  which, 
from  its  enormity  or  dangerous  tendency,  the  public  ffood  re- 
quires should  be  restrained  and  punished.  It  differs  from  an 
indictment  principally  in  this,  that  an  indictment  is  an  accusa- 
tion found  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  whereas  an  information 
is  only  the  allegation  of  the  officer  who  exhibits  it.  3  New 
Ahr.  164. 

I.  Of  the  various  Kinds  qflnforwudions,  and  the  Antiquity 

of  the  Practice. 
II.  In  mhat  Cases  Informations  wiU  be  granted. 

III.  Of  the  Practice  as  to  fling  and  compounding  Informa- 

tions. 

IV.  How  to  be  laid;  the  Proceedings  and  Provisions  by 

Statute  Law  ;  and  herein  of  quashing  and  amending 
Injormations  ;  and  of  Costs. 

I.  Informations  mce  of  two  sorts;  first,  those  which  are 
partly  at  tHe  suit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a  subject ; 


and  secondly,  such  as  are  only  in  the  name  of  the  kinff.  Tbe 
former  are  usually  brought  upon  penal  statutes,  which  infficC  a 
penalty  upon  conviction  of  the  offender,  one  part  to  the  um  of 
the  king,  and  another  to  the  use  of  the  inibrMer,  and  are  a  fort 
of  qui  tarn  actions,  only  carried  on  by  a  criminal  instead  of  a 
civil  process ;  upon  which,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  in  this 
place  to  observe,  that  by  stat.  31  Elix.  c.  5.  no  prosecotioii 
upon  any  penal  statute,  the  suit  and  benefit  wh^neof  are 
limited  in  part  to  the  king  and  in  part  to  the  prosecutor,  cm 
be  brought  by  any  common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired 
since  the  commission  of  the  offence ;  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years  longer ;  nor  where  the  forfintme 
is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  such  prosecution  be 
had  suter  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  commiasioD  of 
the  offence.     Cro.  Jac.  366.    See  Indictment,  I. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  alone,  are  also  of  two  kinds ;  first,  those  which  are  truly 
and  properly  his  own  suits,  and  filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  im- 
mediate officer,  the  attorney  general ;  or,  during  a  vacancy  of 
that  office,  by  the  solicitor  general.  Wilkes's  case.  Bra.  P.  C« 
460 :  4  Burr.  2576.  Secondly,  those  in  which,  though  the 
king  is  the  nominal  prosecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of  some 
private  person,  or  common  informer,  and  they  are  filed  by  the 
king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bendiy 
usually  called  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office,  who  is  for  diis 
purpose  the  standing  officer  of  the  puUic  The  object  of  the 
king's  own  prosecutions,  filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  attomej 
general,  are  properly  such  enormous  misdemeanors,  as  pecu- 
liarly tend  to  disturb  or  endanger  his  government,  or  to  molest 
or  affront  him  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  royal  fupctioni. 
For  offences  so  high  and  daneerous,  in  the  punishment  or  pr^ 
vention  of  which  a  moment's  delay  would  be  fiital,  the  law  has 
given  to  the  crown  the  power  of  an  immediate  proaecutioo, 
without  any  previous  application  to  any  other  tribunal ;  whidi 
power,  thus  necessary,  not  only  to  die  ease  and  safety,  but 
even  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  executive  maeistrate^  was 
originally  reserved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion ;  wherein  provision  is  wisely  made  for  the  due  preserva- 
tion of  a]l  its  parts.  The  objects  of  the  other  species  of  in- 
formations filed  by  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office  upon  the 
complaint  or  relation  d  a  private  subject,  are  any  grosa  and 
notorious  misdemeanors,  riots^  batteries,  libels,  and  other  ianrnv 
ralities  of  a  notorious  kind,  not  particularly  tending  to  disturb 
the  government  (for  those  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney 
general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude  or  perni- 
cious example,  deserve  the  most  public  animadvetsum. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26.  And  when  an  information  is  filed, 
either  thus,  or  by  the  attorney  general  ex  officio,  it  must  be 
tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  offence  arises; 
after  which,  if  Uie  defendant  be  found  guilty,  tbe  court  must 
be  resorted  to  for  his  punishment.     See  post,  II.  III. 

This  mode  of  prosecution,  by  information  (or  suggestion) 
filed  on  record  by  the  kind's  attorney  general,  or  by  his  oorooer, 
or  master  of  the  Crown  Office  in  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench, 
seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itself.  1  Show.  118. 
For  as  the  king  was  bound  to  prosecute,  or  at  least  to  lend  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  a  prosecutor,  whenever  a  grand  jury 
informed  him  upon  their  oaths,  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  instituting  a  criming  suit ;  so^  when  these  his  im- 
mediate officers  were  otherwise  sufficiently  assured  Uiat  a  man 
had  committed  a  gross  misdemeanor,  either  personally  against 
the  king  or  his  government,  or  against  the  public  peace  and 
good  OToer,  they  were  at  liberty,  without  waiting  for  any 
further  intelligence,  to  convey  that  information  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bendi  by  a  suggestion  on  record,  and  to  cany  on  the 
prosecution  in  his  Majesty's  name.  But  these  informations  (of 
every  kind)  are  confined  by  the  constitutional  law  to  mere 
misdemeanors  only ;  for  wherever  any  capital  offence  is  duuqged, 
the  same  law  requires  that  the  accusation  be  warranted  by  the 
oath  of  twelve  men,  hefott  the  party  shall  be  put  to  answer  it. 
And  as  to  those  offences  in  which  informations  were  allowed 
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as  well  as  indictments,  so  lon^  as  they  were  confined  to  this 
high  and  respectahle  jurisdiction,  were  carried  on  in  a  leeal 
and  regular  course  in  his  Majes^'s  Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  the 
suhject  had  no  reason  to  complain.-  The  same  notice  was  given, 
the  same  process  was  issued,  the  same  pleas  were  allowed,  the 
same  trial  hy  jury  was  had,  the  same  judgment  was  given  hy 
the  same  judges,  as  if  the  prosecution  had  orisinally  been  by 
indictment.  But  when  the  3  /I.  7*  c.  1.  had  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  the  members  of  which 
were  the  sole  judges  of  the  law,  the  fact,  and  the  penalty,  and 
when  the  11  H,  7'  c.  3.  had  permitted  informations  to  be 
bcoueht  by  any  informer  upon  any  penal  statute,  not  extending 
to  lire  or  member^  at  the  assises,  or  before  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  were  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  according  to 
their  own  discretion  ;  then  it  was,  that  the  legal  and  orderly 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  fell  into  disuse  and 
oblivion ;  and  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  wicked  instruments  of 
King  Henry  VII.,  by  hunting  out  obsolete  penalties,  and  this 
tyrannical  mode  of  prusecutiouj  with  other  oppressive  devices, 
continually  harassed  the  subject,  and  shamefully  enriched  the 
crown.  1  And.  157*  The  latter  of  these  acts  was  soon  indeed 
repealed  by  the  1  H.  8.  c.  6 ;  but  the  court  of  Star  Chamber 
continued  in  hieh  vigour,  and  daily  increasing  its  authority, 
till  finally  aboli&ed  by  the  16  Car.  1.  c.  10. 

Upon  this  dissolution,  the  old  common  law  authority  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  the  custos  morum  of  the  nation, 
being  found  necessary  to  reside  somewhere  for  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  the  kingdom,  was  again  revived  in  prac- 
tice. 5  Mod.  464 :  ShfL  R^.  217.  245 :  SitfL  Prac.  Reg.  tit. 
Injarmatum,  p.  187.  (edit.  1657):  2  Sid.  71:  1  Sid.  152. 
And  it  is  observable  that,  in  the  same  act  of  parliament  which 
abolished  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  a  conviction  by  informa- 
tion is  expressly  reckoned  up,  as  one  of  the  legal  modes  of 
conviction  of  such  persons  as  should  offend  a  third  time 
against  the  provisions  of  that  statute.  16  Car.  1.  c.  10.  §  6. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  presided  in  this  court  soon  after  the 
time  of  such  revival,  is  said  to  have  been  no  friend  to  this 
mode  of  prosecution;  most  probably  because  the  power  of 
filing  informations  without  any  control  then  resided  in  the 
breast  of  the  master;  and,  being  filed  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
they  subjected  the  prosecutor  to  no  costs,  though  on  trial  they 
proved  to  be  groundless.  5  Mod.  460 :  I  Saund.  301 :  1  Sid. 
174.  This  oppressive  use  of  them,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
revolution,  occasioned  a  struggle,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
King  William,  to  procure  a  declaration  of  their  illegality  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench;  but  Sir  John 
HoU,  who  then  presided  there,  and  aU  the  judges,  were  clearly 
of  (^nion  that  this  proceeding  was  grounded  on  the  common 
law,  and  could  not  then  be  impeached.  5  Mod.  459 :  Comh. 
141  :  7  Mod.  36l :  1  Show.  106.  In  a  few  years  afterwards 
a  more  temperate  remedy  was  applied  in  parliament,  by  the 
4  and  5  W.  Sf  M.  c.  18.  which  enacts,  that  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  shall  not  file  any  information  without  express  direction 
firom  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and  that  every  prosecutor 
permitted  to  promote  sudi  information,  shall  give  security  by 
a  recognisance  of  twenty  pounds  (which  now  seems  to  be  too 
small  a  sum  to  prosecute  the  same  with  effect) ;  and  to  pay 
costs  to  the  defendant,  in  case  he  be  acquitted  thereon,  unless 
the  judge  who  tries  the  information  shall  certify  there  was  a 
reasonable  cause  for  filing  it ;  and  at  all  events  to  pay  costs, 
unless  the  information  shaU  be  tried  within  a  year  af^r  issue 
joined.  But  there  is  a  proviso  in  this  act,  that  it  shaU  not 
extend  to  any  other  informations  than  those  which  are  exhi- 
bited by  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office ;  and,  consequently, 
informations  at  the  king's  own  suit,  filed  by  his  attcnney  gene- 
ral, are  no  way  restrained  thereby.     See  post,  IV. 

There  is  one  species  €€  informations,  still  further  regulated 
by  Stat.  2  Anne^  c  20.  viz.  those  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto,  which  are  a  remedy  given  to  the  crown  against  such 
as  may  have  usurped  or  intruded  into  any  office  or  franchise. 


The  modem  infinrmation  tends  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
ancient  writ,  being  generally  made  use  of  to  try  the  civil  rights 
to  such  franchises ;  though  it  is  commenced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  informations  are,  by  leave  of  the  court,  or  at  the 
will  of  the  attorney  eeneral ;  being  properly  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, in  order  to  fine  the  defendant  for  his  usurpation,  as 
well  as  to  oust  him  from  his  office ;  yet  usually  considered  at 
present  as  merely  a  civil  proceeding.  See  this  Diet,  tit  Quo 
Warranto,  and  4  Comm.  808.  812:  and/x»/,  IV. 

An  information  on  behalf  of  the  crown  filed  in  the  exche« 
quer  by  the  king's  attorney  general,  is  a  method  of  suit  for 
recovering  money  or  other  chattels,  or  for  obtaining  satisfaction 
in  damages  for  any  personal  wrong  committed  in  the  lands  or 
other  possessions  of  the  crown,  moor,  875.  It  differs  from 
an  information  filed  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  that  this 
is  instituted  to  redress  a  private  wrone,  by  which  the  property 
of  the  crown  is  affected;  that  is  calculated  to  punish  some 
public  wrong  or  heinous  misdemeanor  in  the  defendant.  It  is 
grounded  on  no  writ  under  seal,  but  merely  on  the  intimation 
of  the  king's  officer  the  attorney  general,  who  'Ogives  the 
court  to  understand  and  be  informed  of"  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion ;  upon  which  the  party  is  put  to  answer,  and  trial  is  had, 
as  in  suits  between  subject  and  subject.  The  most  usual  in- 
formations are  those  of  intrusion  and  debt.  Intrusion  for  any 
trespass  committed  on  the  lands  of  the  crown,  as  by  entering 
thereon  without  title ;  holding  over  after  a  lease  is  determined ; 
taking  the  profits ;  cutting  down  timber ;  or  the  like.  Cro. 
Jac.  212 :  I  Leon.  48 :  SavU.  49.  See  tit.  Intrusion.  Debt 
upon  any  contract  for  moneys  due  to  the  king,  or  for  any  for- 
feiture due  to  the  crown  upon  the  breach  of  a  penal  statute. 
This  latter  is  most  commonly  used  to  recover  forfeitures  occa- 
sioned by  transgressing  those  laws  which  are  enacted  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  revenue ;  others,  which  regard 
mere  matters  of  police  and  public  convenience,  being  usually 
left  to  be  enforced  by  common  informersi  in  qui  tarn  informa- 
tions or  actions.  But  after  the  attorney  general  has  informed 
upon  the  breach  of  a  penal  law,  no  other  information  can  be 
received.     Hardr.  201. 

There  is  also  an  information  tit  rem,  when  any  goods  are 
supposed  to  become  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  no  man 
appears  to  claim  them,  or  to  dispute  the  title  of  the  king ; 
as  anciently  in  the  case  of  treasure-trove,  wrecks,  waifs,  and 
estrays  seized  by  the  king's  officer  for  his  use.  Upon  such 
seizure  an  information  was  usually  filed  in  the  king's  exche- 
quer, and  thereupon  a  proclamation  was  made  for  the  owner 
(if  any)  to  come  in  and  claim  the  effects ;  and  at  the  same 
time  there  issued  a  commission  of  appraisement  to  value  the 
goods  in  the  officer's  hands ;  after  the  return  of  which,  and  a 
second  proclamation  had,  if  no  claimant  appeared,  the  eoods 
were  supposed  derelict,  and  condemned  to  the  use  of  the 
crown.  And  when,  in  later  times,  forfeitures  of  the  goods 
themselves,  as  well  as  personal  penalties  on  the  parties,  were 
inflicted  by  the  act  of  parliament  for  transgressions  against  the 
laws  of  the  customs  and  excise,  the  same  process  was  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  such  forfeited  goods  for  the  puMic  use, 
though  the  offender  himself  had  escaped  the  reach  of  justice. 
8  Comm.  261,  262. 

Informations  ^t  tarn  will  not  lie  on  any  statute  which  pro- 
hibits a  thing,  as  being  an  immediate  offence  against  the  pub- 
lic good  in  general,  under  a  certain  penalty,  unless  the  whole 
or  part  of  such  penalty  be  expresdy  given  to  him  who  will  sue 
for  it,  because  otherwise  it  goes  to  the  king,  and  nothing  can 
be  demanded  by  the  party.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  26. 

When  a  statute  creates  a  penalty,  and  gives  one  moiety  to 
the  use  of  the  kine  and  the  other  to  the  informer,  the  king 
may  sue  for  the  whole  by  information  filed  in  B.  R.  by  the 
attorney  general,  unless  a  common  informer  have  commenced 
a  otit  tarn  suit  for  the  penalty.     7  T.  R.  536. 

it  has  been  said,  that  the  king  shaU  put  no  one  to  answer 
for  a  wrong  done  principally  to  another,  without  indictment  or 
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fendant  is  not  entided  to  a  eopy  of  the  record.  4thl7.  The 
court  will  not  name  the  day  of  execution,  but  leave  it  to  the 
sher^.    See  also  tits.  Execution  ef  CriminaU,  Inquisition. 

Where  a  party  is  ordered  to  plead  insianter,  he  must  plead 
the  same  day.  Tidd.  9Ed.5&r:  Archbold,  6y  C kitty,  211.50?. 
INSTAURUM.  Is  used  in  ancient  deeds  for  a  stock  of 
cattle ;  staurum  and  instauramenlum  signify  young  beasts,  store 
Gt  breed.  Men,  AngU  lorn,  1.  p.  548.  Insiaurum  was  com- 
monly taken  for  the  whole  stock  upon  a  farm,  as  cattle,  wag- 
r^  ploughs,  and  all  other  implements  of  husbandry.  Fleia, 
S.  cap.  72-  Insiaurum  eccUsics  is  applied  to  the  books, 
vestments,  and  all  other  utensils  belonging  to  a  church. 
Synod.  Exet.  ann.  1287- 

INSTI RPARE.    To  plant  or  esublish.     Brompt.  935. 
INSTITOR.    A  person  in  the  Roman  law  to  whom  the 
immediate  management  of  any  manufactory,  Mp,  or  under- 
taking was  committed.    A  mercantile  consignee  or  factor  is  in 
this  sense  an  insiitor. 

INSTITUTE.    The  Scotch  term  for  the  person  to  whom 
an  estate  is  first  given  l^  destination  or  limitation. 

Certain  words  of  Lord  Ckirf  Justice,  Coke  are  cited  as  the 
first,  second,  and  third  institute.    See  tit.  Law  Books. 

INSTITUTION,  institutio.']  Is  when  the  biidiop  says  to 
a  clerk  who  is  presenfed  to  a  church  living,  itutituo  le  rectorem 
talis  ecclesics,  cum  curd  animarum,  et  acdpo  curam  tuam  et 
meam  .*  or  it  is  a  fiiculty  made  by  the  oroinary,  whereby  a 
parson  is  approved  to  be  inducted  to  a  rectory  or  parsonage. 
If  the  Udiop  upon  examinatirm  finds  the  derk  presented 
capable  of  the  benefice,  he  admits  and  institutes  him ;  and 
institution  may  be  granted  either  l^  the  bishcnp  under  his 
CTiscopal  seal ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  bishop's  vicar-general, 
cnanoellor,  or  commissazy :  and  if  granted  by  the  vicar-general, 
or  any  other  substitute,  their  acts  are  taken  to  be  the  acts  of 
the  iMshop:  also  the  instrument  or  letters  testimonial  of  insti- 
tution may  be  granted  by  the  bishop,  though  he  is  not  in  his 
diocese ;  to  whioi  some  witnesses  should  subscribe  their  names. 
1  Inst.  344.  The  bishop  by  institution  transfers  the  cure  of 
souls  to  the  derk ;  and  'k  he  refuseth  to  grant  institution,  the 
party  may  have  his  remedy  in  the  court  of  audience  of  the 
archbishop,  by  duplex  ouerela,  &c,  for  institution  is  properly 
cognisable  in  Uie  Ecclesiastical  Court:  where  institution  is 
granted  and  suspected  to  be  void  for  want  ci  title  in  the 
patron.  Sec  a  superinstitution  hath  been  sometimes  granted  to  I 
another,  to  try  the  title  cf  the  present  incumbent  by  eject- 
ment.    2  Rol.  Ah.  220 :  4  Rep.  79* 

Taking  a  reward  for  institution  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  double 
value  of  one  yearns  profit  of  the  benefice,  and  makes  the  living 
void.  Stat.  31  EUz.  c.  6.  On  institution  the  clerk  hath  a 
iiAi  to  enter  on  the  parsonaoe-house  and  glebe,  and  take  the 
tithes ;  but  he  cannot  grant,  let,  or  do  any  act  to  charge  them, 
tiU  he  is  inducted  into  the  living :  he  is  complete  parson  as  to 
the  qnritualty,  by  institution ;  but  not  as  to  the  temporalty, 
&C.  By  the  institution  he  is  only  admitted  ad  o^fficium,  to 
pray  and  preach;  and  is  not  entitled  ad  hen^fictum,  until 
formal  induction.  Plowd.  528.  See  Instalment.  The  church 
is  full  l^  institution  against  all  common  persons,  so  that  if 
another  person  be  afterwards  inducted,  it  is  void,  and  he  hath 
but  a  mere  possession ;  but  a  church  is  not  full  against  the 
kiu  till  induction.  2/ii^.  358:  1  Rol.  Rep.  151.  When 
amhop  hath  ffiven  institution  to  a  clerk,  he  issues  his  man- 
date for  induction ;  and  if  the  archbishop  should  inhibit  the 
archdeacon  to  induct  the  clerk  thus  instituted,  he  may  do  it 
notwithstanding.  The  first  beginning  of  institutions  to  bene- 
fices was  in  a  national  synod  held  at  Westminster,  anno  1124. 
For  patrons  did  originally  fill  all  churches  by  collation  and 
livery;  till  this  power  was  taken  from  them  by  canons. 
SMon's  Hist,  of  Tithes,  c.  6  and  9-  />•  375.  See  further  tits. 
Advomson,  Parson,  Simony,  &c 

INSTRUMENT.    A  term  used  for  a  deed,  writ,  or  other 
leind  proceeding  or  matter  reduced  to  writing. 
INSUCKEN  MULTURES.    Is  the  quantity  of  com  paid 
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by  those  who  are  thirled  to  a  milL    Scotch  Diet.    See  tit. 
Thirlage. 

INSUPER.  Is  used  by  auditors  in  their  accounts  in  the 
Exchequer;  as  when  so  much  is  charged  upon  a  person  as 
due  upon  his  account,  they  say  so  mueh  remains  tnsuper  to 
such  an  accountant. 

INSURANCE,  OB  ASSURANCE. 

A  contract,  by  which  a  person  (who  thence  is  termed  the 
iNSUBKR,  or,  from  the  form  of  the  instrument,  which  is  signed 
by  him  alone,  the  undbrwbitbb),  in  consideration  of  a  snm  of 
money,  technically  called  the  premium,  becomes  bound  to 
secure  a  party  against  the  risk  of  loss  happening  from  cer- 
tain events  marked  out  by  the  contract.  The  party  deriving 
security  from  the  contract  is  called  the  in8UBbj>,  or  more  com- 
monly assured;  and  the  contract  itself  is  termed  a  policy 

OF   IN8UBANCB. 

It  has  been  conceived,  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,  diat 
Claudius  Cesar  was  the  first  who  invented  this  custom  of 
assurance;  but  with  greater  probability,  Savary,  in  his  Die* 
tionnaire  de  Commerce,  tit.  Assurance,  thinks  this  custom  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Jews  in  the  year  1182  ;  but  whoever 
was  the  first  contriver,  or  original  inventor  of  this  useful 
branch  of  business,  it  has  been  many  ages  practised  in  this 
kingdom,^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by 
some  Italians  from  Ix)mbardy,  who  at  the  same  time  came  to 
settle  at  Antwerp,  and  among  us;  and  this  being  prior  to 
the  building  of  the  Royal  Excmmge,  they  used  to  meet  in  a 
place  where  Lombard-street  now  is,  at  a  house  they  had  called 
the  Pawn  House,  or  Lombard,  for  transacting  business;  and 
as  they  were  then  the  sole  negotiators  in  insurance,  the  policies 
made  by  others  in  afler-times  had  a  clause  inserted,  that  those 
latter  ones  should  have  as  much  force  and  efiect  as  those  for- 
merly made  in  Lombard-street 

This  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Park  (now  Mr.  Jus* 
iice  Park)  in  his  '^  System  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurances, 
^c."  a  lixk  long  wanted  by  the  profession,  and  containing 
information  the  most  necessary  to  the  commercial  part  of 
the  community.  It  b  founded  almost  solely  on  the  decisions 
of  Lord  Mansfield;  a  name  that  will  ever  be  dear  to  all 
lovers  of  equity,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  merchants  of 
London. 

From  this  excellent  digest  of  the  law,  the  fbUowii^  abridg- 
ment was  compiled ;  and  it  is  now  continued  by  r^ience  to 
siich  modem  determinations  as  appear  to  ascertain  any  prin- 
ciple of  the  law,  without  entering  too  minutely  into  nice  dis- 
tinctions depending  on  the  complicated  facts  of  particular  cases. 
Other  valuable  compilations  have  since  appealed  upon  the 
subject. 

Varying  a  little  from  the  order  in  which  the  above  writer  has 
disposed  his  matter,  the  subject  may  for  the  present  purpose  be 
aptly  arranged  as  follows : — 

I.  Q/*Mabinb  Insubancbs.  First,  considering — 1.  The 
Policy,  its  Nature.  2.  The  Construction  to  be  put 
upon  it.  3.  Warranties  in  Policies.  4.  The  PrO' 
ceedings  on  Policies.  5.  Of  Re^assurances  and 
Double  Insurances. 
II.  Of  Losses  under  such  Policies.  1.  Of  total  Losses,  by 
Peril  of  the  Sea.    2.  Of  total  Losses  by  Capture. 

3.  Detention.  4.  Barratry.  5.  Of  general  or  gross 
Average;  Average  or  partial  Loss  ;  and  Adjustment 
and  Stranding.  6.  Of  Salvage.  7*  Of  Abomdon- 
ment. 

III.  Of  Fraud,  Illegality,  or  Irregularity,  which  other 
vitiate  the  Policy,  or  prevent  a  Recovery  though  a 
Loss  happen.  1 .  Of  direct  Fraud  in  Policies.  2.  Of 
changing  the  Ship.     3.  Deviation  in  the   Vwage. 

4.  SeO'Worthiness.  5.  Of  Wager  Policies  and  Palued 
Policies;  and  of  Insurable  Interests.    6.  Of  Illegal 
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undertakes  to  bear  '^  perils  of  the  seas,  men  of  war,  fire> 
enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and 
countermart,  surprisals,  taking  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and 
detainments  of  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what  nation,  con- 
dition, or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners ; 
and  ail  other  perils^  losses,  and  misfortunes,  that  have  or  shall 
eome  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and 
nerchandijses,  and  ship,  or  part  thereof." 

The  policy  is  fVequently  made  with  the  words  lost  or  not  lost 
in  it ;  which  are  peculiar  to  English  policies,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  risk :  as  though  the  ship  be  lost  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
surance made,  the  underwriter  is  liable,  if  there  be  no  fraud. 
Park,  24.     See  5  Burr.  208S. 

But  the  retrospective  operation  of  the  policy  is  sometimes 
eontrolled  by  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  was  safe  on  a  particular 
*iy.  3  T.  R.  360. 

Seventh!^.  The  premium  or  consideration  for  the  risk,  which 
is  always  expressea  in  the  policy  to  be  received  at  the  time  of 
underwriting ;  but  policies  in  general  are  effected  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  broker,  between  whom  and  the  insurers  open 
accounts  are  kept  by  the  usage  of  trade ;  and  who  are  there- 
ibre,  it  seems,  liable,  in  an  action,  to  the  insurers,  notwith- 
standing such  admission  by  the  words  of  the  policy.  Park,  26. 
But  see  3  East,  222. 

Eighthly.  The  day,  month,  and  year,  on  which  the  policy  was 
executed. 

Ninthly.  The  policy  must  be  duly  stamped.  The  stamp 
duties  payable  on  sea  insurance  policies  are  regidated  by  the 
55  G.  3.  c.  184 ;  and  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  23  ;  and  vary  according 
to  the  voyage  or  risk,  the  premium  paid,  and  the  amount  in- 
sured. 

Where  application  was  made  to  the  underwriters  for  liberty 
lor  a  ship  to  go  into  port,  to  discharge  part  of  her  cargo^  having 
been  overladen,  and  leave  was  given,  and  a  loss  ensued ;  held, 
that  the  memorandum  giving  such  liberty  did  not  require  a 
new  stamp.    2  B.  4*  J.  320. 

Where  several  underwriters  on  the  same  policy  all  agree 
to  refer  the  demand  of  the  assured  on  that  policy,  one  stamp 
for  the  agreement  to  refer,  and  one  stamp  for  the  award,  are 
sufficient ;  for  the  several  underwriters  have  a  community  of 
interest  in  the  subject  insured.    6  Taunt.  171> 

The  55  G.3.  c.  63.  contains  a  provision  to  legalise  in  certain 
cases  alterations  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  policy  without 
a  fiesh  stamp. 

It  is  stated  above,  that  policies  are  generally  effected  by  the 
intervention  of  a  broker,  and  that  the  name  of  the  agent  of  an 
insurer  residing  abroad  must  be  mentioned  in  the  policy.  It 
seems,  therefore,  the  proper  place  here  to  mention,  that  such 
agent  or  correspondent  is  liable  to  an  action  for  not  insuring, 
which  is  to  be  tried  on  the  same  principles  as  an  action  on  a 
policy ;  and  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  every  benefit  of  which 
the  underwriter  might  take  advantage.  The  whole  law  on 
this  subject  is  laid  down  in  Snnth  v.  iMcelles,  where  BuUer,  J. 
mentioned  three  instances  in  which. such  order  to  insure  must 
be  obeyed.  1.  Where  a  merchant  abroad  has  effects  in  the 
bands  of  his  correspondent  here.  2.  Where,  though  the  mer- 
diant  has  no  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  correspondent,  yet  the 
course  of  dealing  has  been  such,  that  the  one  has  been  used  to 
aend  orders  for  insurance,  and  the  other  to  comply  with  them. 
3.  If  the  merchant  abroad  send  bills  of  lading  to  his  corre- 
^Kmdents  here,  and  inffraf^  on  theni  an  order  to  insure,  as  the 
implied  condition  on  which  the  bills  of  lading  shall  be  accepted. 
2  T.R.  187- and  note* 

A  policy  in  the  common  form  by  an  insurance  club,  where 
the  members  are  not  responsible  for  the  solvency  of  each  other, 
is  valid,  although  the  sums  which  they  respectively  insure  are 
not  specified  on  the  face  of  the  policy.    4  Camp.  166. 

2.  A  policy  being  considered  as  a  dmple  contract  of  indem- 
nityi  must  always  be  construed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  not  according  to 


the  strict  meaning  of  the  words.  And,  in  questions  on  such 
construction,  no  rule  has  been  more  frequently  followed,  than 
the  usage  of  trade,  with  respect  to  the  voyage  insured.  1  Burr. 
347,  348.  See  also  2  Salk.  443.  445:  2  Str.  1265:  and 
post.  III.  3. 

The  policv  is  to  be  construed  liberally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
insured,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  its  design  and  object  as  a 
contract  of  indemnity.  Cowp.  585 :  3  East,  579 :  9  £ast,  81 : 
10  East,  344. 

Although,  as  in  the  case  of  other  written  instruments,  proof 
of  usage  is  not  admissible  to  contradict  its  express  tenor 
(7  T.  K.  423 :  and  see  1  Taunt.  455) ;  yet  parol  evidence  is 
admissible  to  explain  doubtful  phrases,  or  to  ascertain  the  usual 
practice  of  the  trade.  4  T.  R.  208 :  7  T.  -R.  210 :  8  Taunt. 
261:  2  B.^  A.  113. 

The  usage  of  trade  with  respect  to  East  India  voyages  has 
been  more  notorious  than  in  any  other,  the  question  having 
more  frequently  occurred.  The  charter-parties  of  the  India 
Company  give  leave  to  prolong  the  ship's  stay  in  India  for  a 
year,  and  it  is  common  by  a  new  agreement  to  detain  her  a 
year  longer.  The  words  of  the  policy  too  are  very  general, 
without  limitation  of  time  or  place.  These  charter-parties  are 
so  notorious,  and  the  course  of  the  trade  is  so  well  known,  that 
the  underwriter  is  always  liable  for  any  intermediate  voyage, 
upon  which  the  ship  might  be  sent  while  in  India,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  policy.  These  principles  were  fully 
laid  down  and  settled  in  the  nine  causes  tried  upon  the  ship, 
Winchelsea,  £ast  Indiaman ;  the  nine  verdicts  in  which  were 
ultimately  uniform,  for  the  plaintiffs  the  insured,  against  the 
underwriters.  3  Burr.  1707.  et  seq.  They  have  been  since 
recognized  and  allowed  in  subsequent  cases.   See  Park,  49>  51. 

However,  the  parties  may  by  their  own  agreement  prevent 
such  latitude  of  construction :  nor  need  this  be  done  by  express 
words  of  exclusion ;  but  if,  Jrom  the  tenn  used,  it  can  be  col- 
lected, that  the  parties  meant  so,  that  construction  shall  prevail. 
Dougl.  27.  And  the  equitable  principles  of  construction  shall 
never  be  carried  so  far  as  that  when  a  man  has  insured  one 
species  of  property,  be  shall  recover  a  damage  which  he  has 
suffered  by  the  loss  of  a  different  species.  Thus,  one  who  has 
insured  a  cargo  of  goods,  cannot,  under  that  insurance,  recover 
the  freight  paid  for  the  carriage ;  nor  can  an  owner  who  insures 
the  ship  merely,  demand  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  merchandise 
laden  thereon,  and  extraordinary  wages  paid  to  seamen,  or 
the  value  of  provisions  by  reason  of  detention  of  the  ship  at 
any  port.  Park,  52—61.  See  also  I  Term  Rep,  127.  130: 
and  post,  II. 

Policies  of  insurance  are  to  be  construed  by  the  same  rules 
as  other  instruments,  unless  where,  by  the  known  usage  of 
trade,  or  the  like,  certain  words  have  acquired  a  peculiar  sense 
distinct  from  their  ordinary  and  popular  sense.     4  East,  410. 

A  policy  on  a  ship  generally  from  A.  to  B.  was  construed  to 
mean  till  the  ship  was  unladen.  Skinn.  243.  But  if  it  con- 
tain the  usual  words  tiU  moored  twenty-four  liours  in  safety, 
the  insurers  shall  be  answerable  for  no  loss  that  does  not 
actually  happen  before  the  expiration  of  the  time.  Even  though 
the  loss  was  occasioned  by  an  act  (of  barratry  by  the  master) 
committed  during  the  voyage  insured.     1  Term  Rep.  252. 

Under  a  policy  containing  those  words,  the  underwriters 
were  held  liable  for  a  subsequent  loss ;  because  the  captain,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  ship  arrived  at  her  moorings,  was  served 
with  an  order  from  government  to  return  in  order  to  perform 
quarantine ;  and  therefore  the  ship  could  not  be  said  to  have 
moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety,  although  she  did  not  go 
back  for  some  days.     2  Str  a.  1243. 

Where  the  insurance  is  upon  goods  to  London,  and  till  the 
same  be  safely  landed  there,  and  the  insured  receive  the  good^ 
in  his  otvn  ligliier  on  arrival,  and  before  they  reach  land  an 
accident  happen,  and  the  goods  are  damaged^  the  insurer  is 
discharged.  2  Stra.  1236.  But  it  Is  otherwise  if  the  goods  are 
put  into  a  public  lighter.  Bac.  Abr.  Merchant,  I.  (ed.  by 
4z2 
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thtj  mtii  appear  dn  the  fkce  of,  and  make  a  part  (^,  thepolicj. 
Cofcrp.  790.  For  thougb  a  written  paper  he  Nvrapt  up  in  the 
poli^,  and  sho¥m  to  the  underwriters  at  the  time  oi  subscrib- 
ing, or  even  if  it  be  wafered  to  the  policy,  it  is  not  a  warranty, 
but  a  representation.  Doug,  p.  12.  in  n.  But  a  warranty 
written  in  the  margin  (tranmrsdy,  or  otherwise)  of  the  policy 
is  considered  to  be  equally  binding,  and  liable  to  the  same  strict 
construction  as  if  written  in  the  body  of  the  policy.  DougL 
11,  12.  n.  4.  IS.  ft.  And  see  S  JB.  4*  P.  515.  If  the  under- 
writer pay  the  loss  on  a  policy,  and  after  find  that  such  war- 
ranty was  not  strictly  complied  with,  he  may  recorer  bade  the 
money  again  l^  action;  1  T.  R,  34S ;  whidi  was  also  a  case 
arising  on  a  warranty  in  the  margin  of  a  policy. 

The  various  kinds  of  warranties  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  d^)miding  generally  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
of  each  case.  The  three  cases  of  warranty,  on  whioh  most 
questions  have  arisen,  are,  as  to  the  ime  of  sailing,  commf,  and 
neuiraiUy  of  property. 

*'  As  to  the  first  of  these ;  if  a  man  warrant  to  sail  on  a  par- 
tknlar  day,  and  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  that  wananty,  the 
underwriter  is  no  longer  answerable.  Piurk  525.  e.  IB.  And 
a  detention  by  government,  previous  to  the  proposed  day  of 
sailing,  is  no  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  warranty,  nor 
apeid  within  ibe  terms  of  the  pdicy.  Camp.  784.  So,  if  the 
warranty  be  to  sail  after  a  specific  day,  and  the  ship  sail  b^ore> 
the  pdicy  is  equally  avoided  as  in  die  former  case.  Parkf  326. 
e.  18.  But  when  a  ship  leaves  her  port  of  lading,  having  a  full 
and  complete  carso  on  board,  and  having  no  other  view  but  the 
safest  mode  of  sailing  to  her  port  of  delivery,  for  which  purpose 
she  toudies  at  any  particular  place  of  rendeivous  for  convoy, 
&c,  her  voyage  must  be  said  to  commence  from  her  departure 
from  that  port,  and  though  she  be  detained  at  such  place  of 
rendezvous  by  an  embargo,  she  has  complied  with  the  war- 
ranty. Cowp.  601 — 608 :  and  see  Thdiasam  v.  Fergmsmh 
DougL  361.  ace*  What  shall  be  a  departure  from  the  port  of 
London,  or  rather  what  is  the  port  of  London,  remains  yet  un- 
decided. It  seems,  however,  that  Gravesend  is  ^e  limit  of 
that  pmt,  where  vessels  receive  the  custom-house  cocket,  their 
final  clearance  on  board,  and  from  whence  they  must  dqnrt  on 
the  day  mentioned  in  the  warranty.    Park,  c,  18. 

The  warranty  *^  to  depart,"  before  a  certain  day,  which  is 
used  by  the  Rcjfal  Exchange  Assunmoe  Compawf  in  their  poH- 
des,  does  not  mean  merely  to  bmk  ground,  but  fieunly  to  set 
forward  upon  the  voyage.    6  Taunion,  241. 

A  licence  to  export  to  a  hostile  country  was  to  oontinue  m 
ibrce  for  exporting  untU  the  10th  of  September.  The  ship 
deared  at  the  custom-house  in  London,  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  12th  received  her  clearinff  note  at  Gravesend. 
No  evidence  being  given  by  ihe  assured  to  account  for  the 
delay,  held,  that  tlM»  riiip  had  not  exported  her  cargo  before  the 
10th,  and  that  the  insuranee  was  votd.    6  Tamfit.  390. 

A  pdicy  of  assurance  on  freight  and  goods  per  ship  named, 
at  and  frmn  Portneuf  to  London,  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before 
the  28th  of  October,  and  on  the  26th  the  ship  dro^)ed  down 
from  Portneuf,  with  an  incomidete  crew  for  the  voyage,  and 
on  the  28th  reached  Quebec,  which  was  the  nearest  place 
where  she  could  obtain  a  clearance,  and  there  completed  her 
crew,  and  on  the  29th  obtained  her  deanmce,  and  sailed  the 
next  day;  held,  that  the  dropping  down  from  Bortneuf  to 
Quebec  on  the  26th  was  not  a  compiianoe  with  the  warranty. 
SM.^S.  456. 

Policy  of  assurance  on  ship  at  and  firom  Memel  to  the  dip's 
port  of  discharge  in  £nglaad,  warranted  to  depart  on  or  befinre 
a  particular  day ;  held,  that  this  warranty  required  not  only 
that  the  dip  should  set  sail  on  the  voyage,  but  that  she  should 
he  out  of  port  on  or  before  the  day ;  and  therefore  where  die 
set  sail  on  the  voyage  before  the  day,  but  was  detained  within 
the  harbour  by  adverse  winds  until  alter  the  day,  iAdi  was  not 
a  compliance  with  the  warranty.  4  Camp.  84 :  3  3f .  4*  i9. 46l. 

The  obligation  to  sail  with  a  convotf  is  imposed  on  the  in- 


sured either  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  the  espress  terms  of 
the  warranty. 

If  the  uisured  warrant  that  the  vessel  diall  depart  with  con- 
voy, and  it  do  not,  the  policy  is  defeated,  and  the  und^writer 
is  not  responsible. 

A  convoy  means  a  naval  force  under  the  command  of  that 
person  whom  ^vemment,  or  any  authorized  by  them,  may 
hi^en  to  appomt.    Park,  c.  18. 

The  duty  of  officers  appointed  for  convoy  to  merchant  ships 
is  prescribed  by  stat.  13  Car.  2.  */.  1.  c.  9.  art,  17.  confirmed 
by  Stat.  22  G.  2.  c.  33.  §  2.  art.  17:  Park,  350.  «.  See 
post,  IL  4. 

Ships  not  to  set  sail  without  a  convoy,  38  G.  3.  c.  76: 
43  G.  3.  c.  57. 

But  see  39  G.  3.  c.  32.  which  permits  vessels  laden  with  the 
produce  of  the  fishery,  &c  of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  to 
sail  without  convoy  or  licence,  notwithstcmding  the  38  G.  3. 
c.  76.  §  1.  &C. 

To  vacate  the  insurance  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the 
diip  sailed  without  convoy  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  agent 
a£  ike  insured,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  agent  had  the 
authority  from  the  insured  for  that  purpose.  3  Camp.  497  : 
4  Taunt.  493.  And  as  the  law  requires  the  ship  to  sail  with 
convoy,  the  presumption  is  that  she  did  so  till  the  contrary  Ls 
shown.  4  Camp.  231.  Every  person  who  ships  goods  in  a 
vessel  sailing  without  a  convoy,  does  so  at  his  peril  of  her 
having  a  liccme  for  that  purpose  for  the  voyage.  4  Taunt.  1 78  : 
15  £04^,  517. 

A  sailing  with  convoy  from  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous,  as 
Spithead  for  the  port  of  London,  is  a  departure  with  convoy 
within  the  meaning  of  such  warranty.  2  Salk.  443 :  2  Sir. 
1263.  5.  And  although  the  words  used  are  generally  to  depart 
with  convoy,  or  to  sul  with  convoy,  yet  they  extend  to  sailing 
with  convoy  throughout  the  voyage.  3  Lev.  320.  And  this 
point  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  whole  court  in  more 
modom  times.     DougL  72.  Lilfy  v.  Ewer. 

Ships  sailing  from  foreign  ports  are  not  within  the  convoy 
act,  unless  there  are  persons  at  those  ports  authorised  to  grant 
convoy  or  licences.     Holt,  185. 

Sailing  orders  are  necessary  to  the  performance  of  a  war- 
ranty to  depart  with  convoy,  unless  particular  circumstances 
exempt  the  insured  from  the  general  rule.  1  B.  S:  P-  5: 
2B.^P.  164.  ^ 

Bat  an  unforeseen  separation  from  convoy  is  a  peril  to  which 
the  underwriter  is  liable.  3  Lev.  320 :  2  Salk.  443 :  Carlk. 
216:  1  Show.  320:  4  Mod.  58.  S.  C  And  even  where  the 
ship  has  vridiout  any  neglect,  by  tempestuous  weather,  been 
prevented  from  joiaing  tibe  convoy  at  all ;  at  least,  so  as  to 
receive  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  ^e  di^  of  war ;  if  she 
do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  effect  it,  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
satisfaction  of  the  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy.  2  Sir. 
J  250. 

The  last  species  of  warranty  above  mentioned  is  that  of 
neuiraUly ;  or  that  the  ship  and  goods  insured  are  neutral 
property.  This  is  different  from  tl^  two  former ;  for  if  this 
warranty  be  not  complied  with,  the  contract  is  not  merely 
voided  as  fm*  a  breach,  but  is  absolutely  void  ab  initio,  on 
account  of  fraud,  being  a  fact  «t  the  time  of  insuring  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  insurer ;  an  error  in  which  must  there- 
fore arise  from  a  deliberate  falsehood  on  his  part.  4  Burr. 
1419 :  1  Black.  Ren.  427*  And  see  po$t.  III.  But  if  the  ship, 
&C.  is  neutral  at  the  time  the  risk  commences,  the  insurer 
takes  upon  himself  the  chance  of  war  and  peace  during  the 
continuance  of  die  policy.    Dousl.  732. 

A  warranty  in  a  policy  of  insurance  that  the  ship  is 
American  property,  means  that  the  ship  is  entided  to  all  the 
privileges  of  an  American  fiag ;  and  if  she  have  no  passport  on 
board  (which  is  required  by  treaty  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica) the  warranty  is  not  complied  with,  and  the  assured  cannot 
recover  against  the  underwriter,  though  in  fact  the  ship  suffer 
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In  a  declaration  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  the  plaintiffaverred 

%t  Messrs.  H.  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  and  at  the 

"t  of  the  lossj  were  interested  in  the  cargo,  which  was  the 

ct  of  the  insurance,  "  to  a  large  amount,  to  wit,  to  the 

t  of  all  the  money  insured  thereon :"  at  the  trial  it  ap- 

that  previous  to  effecting  the  policy,  Messrs.  H.  had 

another  mercantile  house  to  a  joint  concern  in  the 

red ;  held,  that  the  averment  was  supported  by  the 

2  Bos.  and  Pul.  240. 

'lies  of  H.  T.  4    W.  4.    two  counts  upon   the 

^f  insurance  are  not  to  be  allowed ;  but  a  count 

of  insurance,  and  a  count  for  money  had  and 

>ver  back  the  premium  upon  a  contract  implied 

allowed. 

«les,  in  actions  on  policies  of  assurance  the 
red  may  be  averred  thus: — 
,  and  D.,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  were  or 
"  and  it  may  be  also  averred,  "  that  the 
^  the  use  and  benefit,  and  on  the  account, 
as  so  interested." 
i.y  as  to  the  manner  of  alleging  the  loss 
.iied  within  the  perils  of  the  policy.     To  aver 
iw^s  happened  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the 
. ,  has  been  held  a  sufficient  averment  of  barratry ;  2  Ld. 
^mym.  1349:  I  Sir,  581 ;  though  it  is  now  usual  to  aver  pre- 
cisely, in  terms,  that  the  loss  happened  by  the  barratry  of  the 
master  or  mariners.    Park,  c.  20.     Though  the  declaration 
allege  a  total  loss,  the  insured  may  recover  for  a  partial  one ; 
for  in  actions  for  damages  merely,  the  plaintiff  may  always 
recover  less,  but  not  more,  than  the  sum  laid  in  the  declaration. 
2   Burr.  904:  1  Black.  Rep.  198.     So  though  the  plaintiff 
appear  in  proof  to  have  a  lareer  interest  than  is  averred  in  the 
declaration,  yet  he  is  entitled  to  recover  to  the  amount  alleged. 
Park,  402.  c.  20. 

But  under  an  averment  that  after  lading  the  cargo  the  ship 
tailed  on  the  voyage  and  was  lost,  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover 
CO  proof  that  the  diip  before  she  had  half  her  cargo  on  board, 
was  driven  from  her  moorings  and  lost.  Ahithol  v.  Bristotv, 
6  fV.  P.  Taunton,  464. 

In  order  to  entitle  the  insured  to  recover  expenses  of  salvage, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  state  them  in  the  declaration,  as  a  special 
breach  of  the  poUcy.  They  may  be  given  in  evidence,  because 
an  insurance  is  against  all  accidents,  and  salvage  is  an  imme- 
diate and  necessary  consequence  of  some  of  those  stated  in  a 
policy.     Hardw.  304. 

The  general  issue,  non  assumpsit,  was  the  usual  plea  to  a  de< 
daration  upon  a  policy  against  private  persons ;  ana  under  this 
plea  and  the  general  issue,  pleadable  by  corporations,  the 
defendant  had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  all  those  circum- 
stances which  either  rendered  the  policy  void,  or  made  it  of  no 
effect ;  such  as  fraud,  want  of  interest,  not  being  sea- worthy, 
deviation,  non-performance  of  warranties,  &c.      Park,  404. 

c.  20. 

But  by  the  rules  of  H.  T.  4  W^.  4.  the  plea  of  non  as- 
sumpsit only  operates  as  a  denial  of  the  subscription  to  the 
policy  by  the  defendant,  but  not  of  the  interest,  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk,  of  the  loss,  or  of  the  compliance  with 
warranties. 

The  evidence  to  be  given,  and  the  proof  necessary  in  actions 
on  policies  of  insurance,  may  be  collected  from  the  statement  of 
the  allegations  requisite  in  the  plaintiff's  declaratbn.  It  may, 
in  addition,  be  observed,  that  the  first  piece  of  evidence  is 
proof  of  the  defendant's  hand-writing  to  the  policy,  which, 
however,  is  most  generally  admitted.  See  now  tit.  Evidence,  I. 
Though  the  generd  usage  of  trade  is  allowed  to  be  given  in 
evidence  to  control,  or  extend  the  words,  yet  no  parol  evi- 
dence shall  be  given  which  directly  tends  to  contradict  the 
terms  of  a  policy.  Skinn.  54.  In  an  action  against  the  under- 
writer, the  policy  is  evidence  that  the  premium  was  paid  ;  the 
insured,  however,  must  prove  his  interest  by  a  production  of 


all  the  usual  documents,  bills  cf  sale,  bills  of  parpeb,  of  lading, 
&c.  See  2  Str,  1127.  But  in  a  valued  policy,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  goods  were  on  board  at  the  time  of  the 
loss;  unless  the  defendant  can  show  that  the  plaintiff  had  only 
a  colourable  interest,  or  has  greatly  overvalued  the  goods.  But 
it  is  only  in  cases  of  total  loss,  that  any  difference  consists 
between  a  valued  policy,  and  an  open  policy ;  in  the  former 
case  the  value  is  ascertained ;  in  the  latter  it  must  be  proved. 
But  where  the  loss  is  partial,  the  value  in  the  policy  can  be  no 
guide  to  ascertain  the  damage ;  which  then  becomes  a  subjeet 
of  proof,  as  much  as  an  open  policy.  Park,  103.  111:2  Term 
Rep.  187.  And,  in  the  last  place,  the  plaintiff  must  prove  that 
the  loss  happened  by  the  very  means  stated  in  the  declaration. 
1  T.  R.  304.     See  Hardw.  304. 

Sentences  of  foreign  Courts  of  Admiralty  are  frequently 
brought  forward  in  insurances  causes.  It  may  be  requisi^, 
therefore,  to  remark,  that  wherever  the  ground  of  such  sen- 
tence is  manifest,  and  it  appears  to  have  proceeded  expressly 
upon  the  point  in  issue  between  the  parties,  or  wherever  the 
sentence  is  general,  and  no  special  ground  is  stated,  there 
it  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding ;  and  the  courts  here  will 
not  take  upon  themselves,  in  a  coUateral  way,  to  review  the 
proceedings  of  a  forum  having  competent  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter.  But  if  the  sentence  be  so  ambiguous  and 
doubtful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  ground  the  decision 
turned,  or  if  there  be  colour  to  suppose,  that  the  court  abroad 
proceeded  upon  matter  not  relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  there 
evidence  will  be  allowed  in  order  to  explain ;  and  if  the  sen- 
tence upon  the  face  of  it  be  manifestly  against  law  and  justice, 
or  be  contradictory,  the  insured  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his 
indemnity ;  because  any  detention,  by  condemnation  under  par- 
ticular ordinances  or  decrees  which  contravene  or  do  not  form 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  a  risk  within  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance. Park,  c.  IS.  ad  Jin.  And  see  DougL  554.  (574.)  Ber* 
nardi  v.  Motteux.    See  post,  II,  3. 

5.  Re-assurance  is  a  contract,  which  the  first  underwriter 
enters  into,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  those  risks  which 
he  has  previously  undertaken  ;  by  throwing  them  upon  other 
underwriters,  who  are  called  re-assurers.  It  is  a  species  of 
contract  still  countenanced  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
which  was  admitted  in  England  till  it  was  found  productive 
of  glaring  and  enormous  frauds,  which  rendered  it  destructive 
of  the  benefits  it  was  originally  intended  to  promote.  The 
legislature,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  interpose,  by  an 
act  which  permitted  only  such  contracts  of  re-assurance  as 
tended  to  the  advancement  of  commerce,  or  the  real  benefit 
of  an  individual.  For  this  purpose  the  stat.  19  G.  2.  c.  37 • 
§  4.  declares  it  to  be  unlawful  to  make  re-assurance,  "  unless 
the  assurer  or  underwriter  should  be  insolvent,  become  a 
bankrupt,  or  die ;  in  either  of  which  cases  such  assurer,  his 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  may  make  re-assurance 
to  the  amount  before  by  him  assured,  expressing  in  the  policy 
that  it  is  a  re-assurance ;"  which  statute  extends  to  re-assur- 
ances on  foreign  ships  previously  insured  by  foreign  under- 
writers.   2T.R.161. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  it  was  formerly  allowed  to 
the  insured  to  insure  the  solvency  of  the  underwriter ;  but  this 
practice  is  not  allowed  in  England ;  and,  though  no  express 
notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  above  statute,  it  seems  that  such  a 
policy  would  be  looked  on  as  a  wager  policy,  and  treated 
accordingly.     See  post.  III,  5. 

Double  insurance  is  totally  different  from  re-assurance.  It 
is  where  the  same  man  is  to  receive  two  sums  instead  of  one,  or 
the  same  sum  twice  over,  for  the  same  loss,  by  reason  of  his 
having  made  two  insurances  upon  the  same  property.  1  Burr. 
496.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  such  insurances  are  both 
or  either  made  in  the  name  of  the  insurer,  or  of  another  per- 
son, if  actually  made  on  his  account.     Park,  285. 

These  double  insurances  are  not  void,  but  are  considered  as 
being  made  by  the  assured,  to  increase  his  security ;    the 
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buiU  a  new  ship,  and  the  captain  uAd  her  to  a  purdiaser^  who 
irepair^  her  and  sent  her  on  a  vc^age  which  sht  never  completed, 
in  consequence  of  her  infirmity ;  held,  that  the  underwriters  were 
Uahle  as  for  a  total  loss,  although  the  vessel  remained  in  specie 
at  the  time  she  was  told.     4,D.^R.  203 :  1  C.  4*  P.  213. 

And  where  a  ship  was  so  shattered  in  a  storm  that  it  was 
fbond  on  survey  thait  the  expenses  of  repairing  her  would  far 
exceed  her  origtnal  value,  and  the  captain  sold  her  bona  Jide  for 
t^  henefit  of  all  concerned,  and  the  purchaser  shortly  after- 
wards  broke  her  up ;  held,  that  this  was  such  an  urgent  neces- 
sity as  ju^i^  the  sale*     8  Moote,  622 :  1  Bing.  44^ 

The  question  being  whether  the  loss  was  total  or  partial ; 
heldy  it  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
particular  iiyunes  could  not  have  been  r^aired  so  as  to  render 
the  ship  seaworthy  ibr  the  voyage>  and  not  whether  she  was 
generally  not  worth  repairing  thoroughly,  1  L.  4*  fF.  140. 
And  as  to  what  is  a  total  loss,  see  8  J3. 4*  C.  5(>1. 

A  ship  which  is  never  heard  of  after  her  departure,  shall 
be  ^«8Uined  to  have  perished  at  sea.  See  2  Slra,  1199' 
Park,  68.  In  England  no  time  is  fixed  within  which  payment 
of  a  loss  may  be  demanded  from  the  underwriter,  in  case  the 
ship  is  not  heard  ofi  But  a  practice  prevails  among  merchants 
that  a  ship  shall  be  deemed  lost  if  not  heard  of  within  six  months 
after  her  departure  for  any  port  of  Europe,  or  within  twelve, 
if  for  a  greater  distance.  This  latter  term,  however,  seems 
too  short  with  respect  to  India  v(^ages,  and  is  extended  in 
Spain  to  a  year  and  a  half,  and  formerly  in  France  to  two 
years ;  and  in  cas^  of  an  adjustment  on  sudi  supposed  loss,  if 
the  ship  arrives,  the  underwriter  may  recover  back  the  money 
paid  l^  him.    Park,  63 — 6^ 

2.  Capture,  as  applied  to  the  subject  of  marine  insurances, 
ia  a  taking  of  the  ddpa  or  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
one  country,  by  those  of  another,  when  in  a  state  of  public 
war.  Park,  e.  4.  As  between  the  underwriter  and  the 
insured,  a  ship  is  to  be  considered  as  lost  by  the  capture, 
though  she  be  never  condemned  at  all,  nor  carried  into  any 
port  or  fleet  of  the  enemy;  and  the  underwriter  must  pay  the 
loss  actually  sustained.  If,  thereibre,  either  befi)re  or  after 
condemnation,  she  be  retaken,  and  the  owner  have  paid  salvage, 
the  insurer  must  pay  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence.  2  Burr. 
694t.69Q. 

No  capture  by  the  enemy  can  be  so  total  a  loss  as  to  leave 
no  possibility  of  necovery.  If  tlie  owner  himself  should  retake 
at  any  time  he  will  be  entitled ;  and  by  stat.  29  G,  2.  e.  84. 
§  24.  if  an  English  ship  retake  the  vessel  captured,  either 
before  or  after  condemnation,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  restitu- 
tion on  stated  salvs^e.  See  poH,  6.  In  all  such  cases,  if  the 
loss  be  paid  by  the  underwriter  before  the  recovery,  he  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  insured,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  restitution.     Park,  66 1  2  Burr,  6%3. 

Before  the  stat.  19  G*  2.  c.  87*  which  abolished  wager- 
policies,  the  recapture  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  con- 
tract of  insurance,  and  several  cases  were  determined  on  that 
question.      See   10  Mod,  77:    2   Burr.    695:    Com.    860: 

1  Wils.  191 :  2  Sira.  1250 ;  Park,  78.  77-  But  now  the  con- 
tract is  not  at  all  altered  between  the  underwriter  and  the 
insured  by  such  event.    2  Burr.  695. 11 98. 

In  a  case  of  capture>  when  a  recapture  takes  place  before  the 
x^>tice  of  abandonment  is  jriven  (10  East,  829 :  1  Camp.  564: 

2  Taunt.  36S.),  or  even  after  such  notice,  but  before  an  action 
is  brought  (4  M.  4*  S.  898:  5  M.  S;  S.  418.  426:  10  East, 
845.),  and  the  loss  is  thereby  changed  from  a  total  into  a 
partial  one;  the  insured  can  only  recover  for  such  partial  loss. 

Thus  an  abandonment  offered  to  be  made  by  the  assured  to 
the  underwriter,  upon  intelligence  brought  of  the  capture  of 
the  goods  insured,  which  the  underwriter  refused  to  accept, 
was  neld  not  to  entitle  the  assured  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss,  where,  before  action  brought,  the  goods  were  recaptured, 
and  arrived  at  the  {dace  of  destination,  by  which  a  partial  loss 
only  was  sustained,  for  the  assured  can  only  recover  an  indem- 
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nity  for  such  loss  as  he  has  sustained  at  the  time  0^  action 
brought.     ^M.SfS.  393. 

So  where  a  master  had  re-purchased  the  vessel  (a  seizure 
and  sale  having  been  made  by  a  neutral  state,  and  no  condem- 
narion  being  shown),  he  having  acted  without  the  authority 
from  the  assured,  who  refused  to  accept  the  ship,  or  repay  him 
the  price,  the  assured,  who  had  not  abandoned,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  recover  for  a  total  loss,  for  the  property  is  not 
changed.     6  Taunton,  25. 

Where  a  ship  insured  from  Liverpool  to  Sierra  Leone  was 
captured,  plundered,  her  guns,  stores,  papers,  and  instruments, 
taken  away,  and  the  voyage  lost,  and  was  carried  to  Fayal, 
where  proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  and 
sentence  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  assured ;  but  appeal 
was  made  aeainst  such  sentence,  and  the  assured  abandoned, 
which  abandonment  the  underwriter  refused  to  accept,  and 
afterwards  the  remainder  of  her  cargo  was  sold  at  Fayal,  and 
the  law  expenses  paid  thereout,  and  the  rest  left  as  a  deposit 
to  answer  the  event  of  the  appeal  in  order  to  obtain  the  release 
of  the  ship,  and  afterwards  the  ship  returned  to  Liverpool: 
h^d,  that  the  assured  might  recover  for  a  total  loss  in  an 
action  brou^t  after  the  ship's  return  to  Liverpool.  ^  M.  ^  S. 
676. 

By  the  marine  law  of  England,  as  practised  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  it  was  formerly  held,  that  the  property  was  not 
changed  so  as  to  bar  the  original  owner  in  favour  of  a  vendee 
or  re-csq)tor,  till  there  had  been  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
2  Burr.  694.  And  now,  by  stat.  29  G.  2.  c.  84.  already  men- 
tioned, this  ri^t  of  the  original  owner,  in  case  of  a  re-capture, 
is  preserved  to  him  for  ever,  upon  payment  of  certain  salvage, 
from  one-eighth  to  half  the  value,  to  the  re-captors.  See 
post,  6. 

A  capture  having  been  illegal,  but  the  charges  and  delay 
being  great,  the  insured  made  a  compromise  bond  Jide  for  the 
liberation  of  the  ship;  the  underwriters  were  held  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  charges  of  that  compromise.  Berens  v.  Rucker, 
1  Black.  Rep.3\3'.  Park.  67.     See  Ransom. 

On  this  head  it  may  also  be  proper  to  state  the  following 
act  of  parliament,  against  ransoming  captured  ships.  Previous 
to  its  passing,  it  seems,  from  the  above  case,  that  the  insurers 
would  have  been  liable  to  make  good  sums  paid  by  the  master 
for  ransom,  and  that  the  insurers  were  liable  for  the  charges 
of  such  compromise  made,  bo}id  Jide,  whether  the  capture  was 
legal  or  not.  And  in  the  case  of  Yates  v.  Hall,  the  circun^- 
stances  of  which  took  place  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  the 
Court  of  B.  R.  determined,  that  a  promise  made  by  a  captain 
of  a  ship  on  behalf  of  his  owners  to  pay  monthly  wages  to  a 
sailor,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  become  a  hostage,  was  binding 
on  the  owners,  although  they  abandoned  the  ^ip  and  cargo. 
1  Term  Rep.  13.  80. 

By  stat.  22  G.  3.  c.  25.  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  subject 
to  ransom,  or  to  enter  into  any  contract  for  ransoming,  any 
ship  belonging  to  any  subjects,  or  any  goods  on  board  the  same, 
which  shsul  be  captured  by  the  subjects  of  any  state  at  war 
with  his  Majesty,  or  by  any  persons  committing  hostilities 
against  his  subjects.     §  1 . 

All  contracts  which  shall  be  entered  into,  and  all  bills, 
notes,  and  other  securities,  which  shall  be  given  by  any  per- 
son for  ransom  of  any  ship,  or  of  any  goods  on  board  the 
same,  shall  be  absolutely  void.     §  2. 

If  any  person  shall  ransom,  or  enter  into  any  contract  for 
ransoming,  any  such  ship,  or  any  goods  on  board  the  same^ 
such  person  shall  forfeit  500^,  which  may  be  sued  for  by  any 
one.     §  8. 

Clauses  exactly  similar  to  those  were  inserted  in  the  Prize 
Act  33  G,  8.  c.  66.  the  continuance  of  which  was  limited  by 
the  duration  of  the  then  war  with  France.  Commanders  of 
British  privateers  were  also  by  that  act  prohibited  from  ran- 
soming prices  taken  by  them  from  the  enemy,  under  forfeiture 
of  their  letter  of  marque^  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion 
5  A 
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*  Barratiy  in  the  master  is  severely  punished  hy  the  laws  of 
foreign  nations ;  and  several  statutes  have  been  passed  to  pre- 
vent these  crimes  in  our  own  country. 

The  7  and  8  G.  4h  c>  30,  which  repealed  the  former  acts, 
by  §  9*  makes  it  felony,  punishable  with  death,  maliciously  to 
aet  fire  to,  or  to  destroy,  any  ship  or  vessel,  whether -com- 
plete or  in  an  unfinish^  state ;  or  malidoudy  to  set  fire  to, 
er  destroy,  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  to  prejudice  any 
owner  or  part  owner  thereof,  or  of  any  goods  on  board  the 
same,  or  any  person  who  has  underwritten  a  policy  of  insurance 
on  such  ship,  or  the  freight,  or  the  goods  on  board  the  same. 

By  §  4^  felonies  and  misden^anors  under  the  act  committed 
within  Uie  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  shall  be  dealt  with,  inquired 
of,  tried,  and  determined,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  within  that  jurisdiction. 
And  by  §  12.  of  the  7  and  8  G.  it.  c.  28.  all  ofiences  pro- 
secuted in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  be  subject  to  the 
nme  punishments  of  death  or  otherwise,  as  if  committed  on 
the  land. 

To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  the  provision  in  stat. 
3S  G.  8.  c.  66.  §  8.  which  subjects  the  captain  of  any  merchant- 
ship  under  convoy,  who  shall  wilfully  disobey  the  signals 
or  instructions  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  or  desert 
the  convoy  without  notice  or  leave,  to  prosecution  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  there  to  be  sentenced  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 500L,  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year.  See 
anie,  I.  8. 

5.  The  word  average  is  applied  in  various  senses  in  policies 
of  insurance,  which  m  this,  above  all  other  particuliurs,  are 
indistinct  and  confused.  It  is  used  as  well  for  a  contribution 
to  a  general  loss  as  for  a  particular  partial  loss.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  we  shall  consider  the  term  of  general  or  gross 
average,  in  the  former  sense,  and  average  loss  in  the  latter. 
Park,  99 :  S  Burr.  1 555. 

Small,  or  petty  average,  consi^  of  such  charges  as  the 
master  is  obliged  to  pay,  by  custom,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship 
and  cargo ;  such  as  pilotage,  beaconage,  &c.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  a  small  duty  paid  by  merchants,  who  send  goods  in 
the  ships  of  other  men,  to  the  master,  over  and  above  the 
freight,  for  his  care  and  attention:  none  of  these  charges  ever 
Idl  upon  the  underwriter.  Park,  100.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Average* 

When  goods  are  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm  to  lighten  the 
ship^  for  uie  general  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  owners 
of  the  diip  and  of  goods  saved  are  to  contribute  for  the  relief 
ei  those  whose  goods  are  elected :  this  is  called  contribution,  or 

general  average,  and  was  first  used  by  the  Rhodians,  and  intro- 
uced  into  England  by  William  Uie  Conqueror.  Against  all 
losses  arising  from  hence,  the  underwriter,  by  his  contract, 
expressly  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  insured.  Park,  99. 
121.  129:  8  Burr.  1555:  S  T.  R.  518:  Lex.  Merc. 

Three  things,  it  has  been  said,  must  concur  to  make  the  act 
of  throwing  goods  overboard  legtd.  1st.  That  what  is  so  con- 
demned to  destruction,  be  in  consequence  of  a  deliberate  and 
voluntary  consultation, between  the  master  and  men.  4tM.^S. 
146.  2nd.  That  the  ship  be  in  distress,  and  that  sacrificing 
a  port  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest.  8rd.  That 
the  saving  of  the  ship  and  careo  be  owing  to  the  means  used 
with  that  view.  But  the  second  seems  to  he  the  only  material 
one.  If,  therefore,  this  jettiBon  (the  throwing  over  of  the 
goods)  do  not  save  the  ship,  but  she  perish  in  the  storm,  there 
shall  be  no  contribution  of  such  goods  as  may  happen  to  be 
aaved ;  but  if  the  ship,  being  once  preserved  by  such  means, 
be  afterwards  lost,  the  property,  if  any,  saved  from  the  second 
accident,  shall  contribute  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  former 
jettison.    Park,  128.    And  see  12  Co.  63. 

The  various  accidents  and  charges  which  will  entitle  the 
suffering  party  to  call  for  a  contribution,  cannot  easily  be 
enumeratCKi ;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  all  losses  sustained,  and  expenses  incurred,  voluntarily  and 
deliberately,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  total  loss  of  the  ship 


and  cargo,  ought  to  be  equally  borne  by  the  ship  and  her 
remaining  lading.  See  Park,  124.  126:  Lex  Merc:  2  T.  R* 
407. 

The  French  ordinance,  Liv.  8.  tit,  Du  Jet.  art,  181  in 
express  terms  excludes  from  the  benefit  of  general  average 
poods  stowed  upon  deck ;  and  the  same  rule  prevails  in  practice 
m  this  country ;  Mi^er  v.  Vander  Dejifl,  coram  Lord  Elletibo' 
rough,  sittings  after  Michaelmas,  1808 :  Backhouse  v.  Ripley ^ 
coram  Chambre,  J.  Abbot,  on  Merchant  Ships,  Sfc.  part  iii. 
c  viiL  828;  for  goods  so  stowed  may,  in  many  cases,  obstruct 
the  management  of  the  vessel;  and,  except  in  cases  where 
usage  may  have  sanctioned  the  practice,  the  master  ought  not 
to  stow  them  there  without  the  consent  of  the  merchant. 

If  goods  be  put  on  board  a  lighter  to  enable  the  ship  to  sail 
into  harbour,  and  the  lighter  perish,  the  owners  of  the  ship 
and  remaining  cargo  are  to  contribute ;  but  if  the  ship  be  lost, 
and  the  lighter  saved,  the  owners  of  the  goods  preserved  are 
not  to  contribute ;  the  lightening  of  the  ship  being  an  act  of 
deliberation  for  the  general  benefit,  but  the  saving  the  lighter 
being  accidental,  and  no  way  proceeding  from  a  regard  for  the 
whote.     Park,  124. 

An  action  upon  promises  lies  by  a  shipowner  to  recover 
from  the  owner  of  the  cargo  his  proportion  of  general  average 
loss,  incurred  by  sacrificing  the  tackle  belonging  to  a  ship  for 
an  unusual  purpose,  or  an  extraordinary  occasion  of  danger,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wh<de  concern.     1  East,  220. 

Diamonds  and  jewels,  when  a  part  of  the  cargo,  must  con^ 
tribute  according  to  their  value;  but  ship  provisions,  the 
persons  of  the  passengers,  wearing  apparel,  and  such  jewels  as 
merely  belong  to  the  person,  bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds, 
and  the  wages  of  the  sailors,  shall  not  any  of  them  contribute. 
Park,  126,  127. 129.  422.     See  also  this  Diet.  tit.  Carrier. 

In  order  to  ^x  a  right  sum  on  which  the  average  or  con- 
tribution may  be  computed,  and  which  in  general  is  not  made 
till  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  discharge,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, what  the  whole  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  would  have 
produced  net,  if  no  jettison  had  been  made;  and  then  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  are  to  bear  an  equal  and  proportion- 
able part  of  the  loss.  According  to  the  custom  of  merchants 
in  England,  the  goods  thrown  overboard  are  to  be  estimated 
at  the  price  for  which  the  goods  saved  were  sold«  freight,  and 
all  other  charges,  being  furst  deducted.     Park,  127,  128. 

The  generu  rules  as  to  a  partial  loss,  and  its  consequences, 
were  settled  in  the  case  of  Lewis  v.  Rucker,  2  Burr.  1167.  et 
seq.  from  whence  much  of  the  subsequent  information  is 
drawn ;  but  the  whole  of  the  law  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
is  more  intricate  and  perplexed  than  on  any  other  question  of 
insurance. 

Partial  loss,  then,  when  applied  to  the  ship,  means  a 
damage,  which  she  may  have  sustained  in  the  course  of  her 
voyage,  from  some  of  the  perils  mentioned  in  the  policy.  When 
to  the  cargo,  it  means  the  damage  which  the  goods  have  suf- 
fered from  storm,  &c,  though  the  whole  or  greater  part  thereof 
may  arrive  in  port.  By  express  stipulation  in  the  terms  of  the 
London  policies,  these  losses  do  not  fall  upon  the  underwriters, 
unless  they  amount  to  8/.  per  cent.;  but  if  a  loss,  arising  from 
a  general  average  (t.  e.  a  contribution  to  a  general  loss),  should 
be  under  3L  per  cent.,  the  underwriter  is  liable.  And  in  all 
cases  of  a  partial  loss,  the  value  in  the  policy  can  be  no  guide 
to  ascertain  the  damage ;  but  it  becomes  the  subject  of  proof 
as  in  case  of  an  open  policy.     Park,  101.  1 10. 

When  goods  are  partially  damaged,  the  underwriter  must 
pay  the  owner  such  proportion  of  the  prime  cost  or  value,  yi 
the  policy  (or  if  no  value  is  stated  in  the  policy,  then  of  the 
invoice  price,  with  all  charges  and  premium  of  insurance),  as 
corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  diminution  in  value  occasioned 
by  the  damage.  Where  an  entire  thing,  as  one  hogshead  of 
sugar,  happens  to  be  spoiled,  if  you  can  fix  whether  it  be  a 
third  or  fourth  worse,  then  the  damage  is  ascertained;  but  this 
can  only  be  done  at  the  port  of  delivery,  where  the  whole 
damage  is  known,  and  the  voyage  is  completed ;  and  whether 
5a2 
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yarioufl  statutes,  declares,  that  reasonable  salvage  only  shall  be 
allowed  to  those  who  save  the  ship  or  any  of  the  goods ;  and 
what  shall  be  a  reasonable  allowance  must  be  ascertained  by 
three  justices  of  the  peace.  See  12  Anne,  si,  2.  c.  18.  (made 
perpetual  by  4  G.  1.  c.  12.) :  26  G.  2.  c.  19:  and  1  and  2  G.  4. 
c.  76.  which  has  made  further  provisions  as  to  the  adjustment 
of  salvage  under  the  12  Anne,  st.  2.  c.  18. 

As  to  the  salvage  on  goods  liable  to  the  payment  of  duty, 
see  the  last  general  act  for  the  management  of  the  customs, 
3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  52.  §  49,  50,  51. 

The  right  of  owners  on  re-capture  has  been  already  noticed 
(ante,  2.).  The  salvage  in  this  case  is  regulated  by  stats. 
13  G.  2.  c.  4.  §  18:  29  G.  2.  c.  34.  §  24:  which  enact,  that  if 
any  prize  taken  from  the  enemy  shall  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  it  shall  be  restored  to  the 
former  owner,  upon  his  paying,  in  lieu  of  salvage,  one-eighth 
of  the  value,  if  retaken  at  any  time  by  one  of  bis  Majesty's 
ships.  If  retaken  by  a  privateer,  before  it  has  been  twenty- 
ibur  hours  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  salvage  paid  to 
be  one-eighth  of  the  value ;  if  above  twenty-four  and  under 
forty-eight  hours,  one-fifth ;  if  above  forty-eight  and  under 
ninety-six  hours,  one-third  part  thereof:  and  if  above  ninety- 
ax  hours,  a  moiety  or  one-half  part  thereof;  or,  if  the  ship  so 
retaken  have  been  fitted  out  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war,  the 
salvage  is  in  all  cases  settled  at  a  moiety.  See  43  G.  3.  c.  l60. 
§  39:  and  45  G.8.  c.  72.  §  7- 

Wearing  apparel  of  the  master  and  seamen  is  always  ex- 
cepted from  the  allowance  of  salvage.  The  valuation  of  a 
riiip  and  cargo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  salvage,  may 
be  determined  by  the  policies  of  insurance  made  on  them 
respectively,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  they  are  under- 
valued. If  there  be  no  poHcy,  the  real  value  must  be  proved 
by  invoices,  &c.     Park,  140:  Lex  Merc. 

Underwriters,  by  their  policy,  expressly  undertake  to  bear 
all  expences  of  salvage.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  state 
them  in  a  declaration  as  a  special  breach  of  the  policy.  Hard. 
304.  See  ante,  I.  4.  fiut  if  the  insurer  pay  to  the  insured 
such  expences,  and  from  particular  circumstances  the  loss  be 
repaired  by  unexpected  means,  the  insurer  shall  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  insured,  and  receive  the  sum  thus  paid  to  atone 
for  the  loss.     1  Ves.  98. 

Salvage,  payable  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
must  be  proved  by  regular  evidence  of  the  judgment  of  the 
court.     TheUuBson  v.  Sheddon,  2  New  Rep.  229. 

Where  the  salvage  is  high,  and  the  other  expences  are 
great,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  defeated,  the  insured  is 
allowed  to  abandon  to  the  insurer,  and  call  upon  him  to  con- 
tribute for  a  total  loss,  which  brings  us  to  tl^  subject  of, 

7*  Abandonment. — Before  a  person  insured  can  demand  from 
the  underwriter  a  recompence  for  a  total  loss,  he  must  (except 
in  the  cases  after  mentioned)  abandon  to  him  whatever  claims 
he  may  have  to  the  property  insured ;  and  when  the  under* 
Writer  has  discharged  his  insurance,  and  the  abandonment  is 
made,  he  stands  in  the  place  of  the  insured,  and  is  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  resulting  from  that  situation,  in  case  the 
ship  or  property,  &c.  is  not  totally  lost,  or  is  afterwards  restored 
by  re-capture,  &c.     See  Park,  c.  9  •  1  ^es.  98. 

Abandonment  is  as  ancient  as  the  contract  of  insurance 
itself:  the  time  within  which  it  must  be  made  was  not,  how- 
ever, fixed  in  England  till  lately.  It  is  now  held,  that  as  soon 
as  the  insured  receive  accounts  of  such  a  loss  as  entitles  them 
to  abandon,  they  must,  in  the  first  instance,  make  their  elec- 
tion whether  they  will  abandon  or  not ;  and  if  they  abandon, 
they  must  give  the  underwriters  notice  in  a  reasonable  time, 
otherwise  they  waive  their  right  to  abandon,  and  can  never 
after  recover  for  a  total  loss.  1  T.  R.  608. 
'  An  assured,  however,  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  for 
iicquiring  a  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  a  damaged  cargo 
before  he  is  bound  to  elect,  whether  he  shall  abandon  to  the 
underwriters  as  for  a  total  loss.  6  Taunton,  383:  and  see 
15  EaH,  13:  5  M.  ^  S.  4>7. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  insurer  rejects  the  abandon^ 
ment,  he  must  do  so  in  a  reascmable  time.  2  Bra,  8^  B,  97. 
147. 

If  the  insured,  hearmg  that  the  ship  is  disabted  and  has  put 
into  port  to  repair,  express  his  desire  to  the  underwriters  to 
abandon,  and  be  dissuaded  from  it  by  them,  and  they  order  the 
repairs  to  be  made,  they  are  liable  to  the  owner  for  all  the 
subsequent  damage  occasioned  by  that  refusal,  though  it  ^ould 
amount  to  the  whole  sum  insured.     2  T.  R.  407. 

When  an  abandonment  is  made,  it  must  be  total  and  not 
partiaL  And  though  the  insured  may  in  all  cases  choose  not  to 
abandon,  yet  he  cannot  at  his  pleasure  abandon,  and  thereby 
turn  a  partial  into  a  total  loss.     2  Burr,  697. 

We  have  already  seen  {ante,  II.  ].)  that  the  insured  may 
abandon  to  the  underwriter,  and  call  upon  him  for  a  total  losfl(, 
if  the  damage  exceed  half  the  value ;  if  the  voyage  be  abso- 
lutely lost,  or  not  worth  pursuing ;  if  further  expence  be  ne- 
cessary, and  the  insurer  will  not  engage,  at  all  events,  to  bear 
that  expence,  though  it  should  exceed  the  value,  or  fail  of 
success.  But  he  cannot  abandon  unless  at  some  period  or  other 
of  the  voyage  there  has  been  a  total  loss.  1  T.  12.  1 87 :  Park, 
c,  9'  P'  1^*  Also,  if  neither  the  thing  insured,  nor  the 
voyage,  be  lost,  and  the  damage  does  not  amount  to  a  moiety 
of  the  value,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  abandon.  See  2  Burr* 
1211 :  3  Atk.  195 :  and  Goss  v.  Withers,  2  Burr.  683.  Which 
latter  was  the  first  case  in  which  the  doctrine  of  abandonment 
was  gone  into  at  large,  and  the  above  principles  fully  settled, 
which  have  ever  since  been  strictly  adhered  to,  and  were  par<^ 
ticularly  recognized  in  Milles  v.  Fletcher,  Dougl.  219.  231. — 
And  in  Hamilton  v.  Mendes,  it  was  solemnly  determined  that 
the  right  to  abandon  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  case  at 
the  time  of  the  action  brought,  or  at  the  time  of  the  offer  to 
abandon :  in  that  case,  therefore,  where  there  was  a  capture 
and  re-capture,  and  it  was  stated,  that  at  the  time  of  the  offer 
to  abandon,  the  peril  was  over,  as  the  ship  was  safe  in  port, 
and  had  suffered  no  damage,  the  court  held  that  the  insured 
had  no  right  to  abandon.  2  Burr.  1198:  1  Black.  Rep,  276*. 
See  also.  Park,  c.  9- 

A  loss  of  voyage  for  the  season  by  perils  of  the  sea  is  not  a 
ground  of  abandonment  upon  a  policy  on  goods  with  a  clause  of 
warranty,  free  from  average,  &c.  where  the  cargo  is  in  safety, 
and  not  of  such  a  perishable  nature  as  to  make  the  loss  of 
voyage  a  loss  o£  the  commodity,  although  the  ship  is  rendered 
incapable  of  proceeding  in  the  voyage. — The  assured  are  bound 
to  give  notice  of  abandonment  at  the  earliest  opportunity; 
notice  given  five  days  after  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
loss  was  held  too  late.  If  one  of  several  jointly  interested  in 
the  cargo  effects  an  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  all,  he  may 
give  notice  of  abandonment  for  all.     5  M.^S.  47. 

But  where  ship  and  freight  were  insured  by  separate  sets  of 
underwriters,  and  the  ship  being  a  general  ship  was  captured, 
and  ship  and  freight  were  abandoned  to  the  respective  under* 
writers,  who  paid  each  a  total  loss ;  and  the  ship  being  re* 
captured,  performed  her  voyage  and  earned  freight;  which 
was  received  by  the  defendant  for  the  use  of  those  who  were 
legally  entitled  thereto ;  held,  that  the  underwriter  on  the  ship 
was  entitled  to  recover.     5  M.  4"  -^^  79^  2  Brod.  ^  B.  379. 

An  abandonment  made  after  capture  under  circumstances 
which  would  entitle  the  assured  at  the  time  to  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss  is  not  defeated  so  as  to  become  an  average  loss  only, 
by  the  mere  restitution  and  return  of  the  ship's  hull,  before 
action  brought,  if  the  restitution  be  under  such  condition  as  to 
make  it  uncertain  whether  the  assured  may  not  have  to  pay 
more  than  its  worth.     4  Maule  ^  S.  576. 

A  ship  having  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  to  pay  the  salvage,  and  it  not  appearing  that  the  assured 
had  taken  any  means  to  prevent  such  sale,  held,  they  had  no 
right  to  abandon.     2  B,  cji'  A,  513, 

An  abandonment  is  not  necessary  unless  the  thing  insured 
ejnst  in  specie  in  the  hands,  or,  at  least,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
insured,  and  it  must  exist  in  such  a  state  of  integrity  as  to  be 
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Where  a  trader  shipped  goods  for  Cagliari,  on  hoard  a  general 

repretenitd  as  sailing  with  licence  and  without  convoy, 

'mnd  for  Gibraltar,  CagHari,  and  Majorca,  which  had  a 

to  sail  without  convoy  to  Gibraltar  only,  and  sailed 

Hraltar  without  convoy  or  licence,  an  officer  being 

^here  to  grant  licences  under  certain  circumstances, 

^'  '  insurance  of  such  goods  by  the  shipper  was  void. 
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xl,  after  subscription  by  the  underwriter,  strike 

^he  time  of  warranty  of  sailing,  which  stood  in 

TX)licy,  and  inserts  in  a  memorandum  in  the 

time  for  sailing,  which  the  underwriter  does 

ys  the  policy,  and  the  underwriter  is  dis- 

original  contract.      Fairlie  v.    Christie, 

^raud,  wherever  there  has  been  an  alle- 

^ncealment  of  circumstances,  or  a  mis- 

aterial  whether  it  be  the  act  of  the 

?8ted,  or  of  his  agent ;  for  in  either 

^d  in  deception,  and  the  policy  is 

s  rule  prevails,  even  though  the 

'i  owner  of  the  property  insured. 

oc.  1785:   1  T.  R.  12:  Park, 
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set  aside  on  the  ground  of 
^actorily  proved;  and  the 
vishing  to  take  advantage 
'tive  and  direct  proof  of 
.4  the  nature  of  the  thing 
buat  can  be  given.  Park,  214. 
^  ^cuiium  in  cases  of  fraud,  see  post,  8. 
.wAiitf  necessary,  except  in  some  special  cases,  to  insert 
ioe  name  of  the  ship  on  which  the  risk  is  to  be  run  in  the 
policy,  it  follows,  as  an  implied  condition,  that  the  insured 
shall  neither  substitute  another  ship  for  that  mentioned  in  the 
policy  before  the  voyage  commences,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  no  contract  at  all ;  nor,  during  the  voyage,  remove  the  pro- 
perty insured  from  one  ship  to  another  without  consent  of  the 
insurer,  or  without  an  unavoidable  necessity,  under  which 
every  thing  possible  must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned ;  if  he  do,  the  implied  condition  is  broken,  and  he 
cannot,  in  case  of  loss,  recover  against  the  underwriter.  Park^ 
c  16.  See  Z  Stra.  1248 :  1  Burr.  351 :  1  Term  Rep.  611.  note. 

3.  Deviation  is  understood  to  mean  a  voluntary  departure, 
without  necessity  or  any  reasonable  cause,  from  the  regular  and 
usual  course  of  the  specific  voyage  insured.  Whenever  this 
hiqppens,  the  voyage  is  determin^ ;  and  the  insurers  are  dis- 
charged from  any  responsibility ;  because  the  ship  goes  upon  a 
different  voyage  from  that  against  which  the  insurer  under- 
took to  indomiify.  And  it  is  not  material  in  this  case  whether 
the  loss  be  or  be  not  an  actual  consequence  of  the  deviation : 
for  the  insurers  are  in  no  case  answerable  for  a  subsequent 
loss,  in  whatever  place  it  happen,  or  to  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  attributed.  Neither  does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
the  insured  was  or  was  not  consenting  to  the  deviation.  Park, 
c  17.  p.  29^:  and  see  Elliot  v.  Wilson,  Bro.  P.  C.  If  there- 
fore the  master  of  a  vessel  put  into  a  port  not  usual,  or  stay  an 
unusual  time,  it  is  a  deviation.  And  if  the  deviation  be  but 
for  a  single  night,  or  for  an  hour,  it  is  fatal.  But  if  a  merchant 
diip  carry  letters  of  marque  she  may  chase  an  enemy,  though 
she  may  not  cruise,  without  being  deemed  guilty  of  a  devia- 
tion.   Park,  295—299. 

Wherever  the  deviation  is  occasbned  by  absolute  necessity, 
as  where  the  cxew  force  the  captain  to  deviate,  the  under- 
writers continue  liable.  2  Stra.  1264.  And  the  general  justi- 
ficatums  for  a  deviation  seem  to  be  these :  to  repair  the  vessel, 
to  avoid  an  impending  storm,  to  escape  from  an  enemy,  or  to 
sedL  for  convoy. 

If  therefore  a  ship  is  decayed,  or  hurt  by  a  storm,  and  goes 
to  the  nearest  port  to  refit,  it  is  no  deviation,  because  it  is  for 
the  general  interest  of  all  concerned.    lAtk.5^i  Park,  c.  it. 


So,  whenever  a  ship,  in  order  to  escape  a  storm,  ffoes  out  of  the 
direct  course,  or,  when  in  the  due  course  of  me  voyage,  is 
driven  out  of  it  by  stress  of  weather,  this  is  no  deviation.  And 
if  a  storm  drive  a  ship  out  of  the  course  of  her  voyage,  and  she 
do  the  best  she  can  to  set  to  her  port  of  destination,  c^e  is  not 
obliged  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  she  was  driven. 
1  2\22.22:  Park,  c.  17. 

A  deviation  may  also  be  justified,  if  done  to  avoid  an  enemy, 
or  seek  for  convoy,  because  it  is  in  truth  no  deviation  to  go 
out  of  the  course  of  a  voyage,  in  order  to  avoid  a  danger,  or 
to  obtain  a  protection  against  it ;  if  in  all  cases  the  master  of  a 
ship  act  fairly  and  bofidjide  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment. 2  Sdk.  445 :  2  Stra.  1265  :  Holt.  185 :  Marsh,  265 : 
Park,  c.  17. 

Thus,  where  the  policy  contains  no  warranty  against  seizure 
in  port,  if  the  ship  to  avoid  such  seizure  runs  to  sea  before  she 
is  properly  loaded,  and  is  in  consequence  obliged  to  go  to  a 
port  out  of  the  direct  course  of  the  voyage  insured,  the  under- 
writers are  liable  for  a  subsequent  loss.  4  Camp.  249*  Other- 
wise, where  there  is  a  warranty  against  such  seizure.  4  Camp. 
246. 

If  part  of  the  crew,  who  are  necessary  to  the  navigation  of 
the  ship,  be  arrested  by  a  press-gang,  and  the  captain  go  ashore 
to  procure  their  release,  a  delay  so  occasioned  arises  ex  Justd 
Cttusd,  and  the  underwriters  will  not  be  discharged  by  it; 
aUter,  if  they  are  unnecessary.    4  Camp.  62. 

A  deviation  may  be  justified,  if  done  to  succour  a  ship  in 
distress,  per  Lawrence,  J.  6  East,  54.  * 

In  all  cases  of  deviation,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
nile,  that,  wherever  a  ship  does  that  which  is  for  the  general 
benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  the  act  is  as  much  within  the 
spirit  of  the  policy  as  if  it  had  been  expressed :  and,  in  order  to 
say  whether  a  deviation  be  justifiable  or  not,  it  will  be  proper 
to  attend  to  the  motives,  end,  and  consequence  of  the  act  as  the 
true  ground  of  judgment.  Cowp*60\.  But  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  any  additional  risk,  in  case  of  a  deviation  from  ne- 
cessity, the  ship  must  pursue  such  voyage  of  necessity  in  the 
direct  course,  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  as  nothing  more 
must  be  done  than  the  necessitv  requires,  otherwise  the  under* 
writers  will  be  discharged.    Dougl  (271.)  284. 

If  the  voyaee  described  in  the  policy  be  from  *'  A.  to  B* 
and  C."  and  the  ship  go  to  C.  before  B.  (though  C.  be  nearer 
to  A.  than  B.  is^,  it  is  a  deviation,  if  it  be  not  the  regular  and 
settled  course  of  the  voyage  to  go  to  C.  first.    6  T.  R.  5S\. 

If  a  ship  mean  to  go  to  more  than  one  of  the  places  named 
in  a  policy,  she  must  visit  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  such  policy.  8  East,  572.  And  in  the  same  succes- 
sion in  which  they  occur  in  the  course  of  voyage  insured ; 

3  Tauni.  I6 ;  and  for  purposes  only  connected  with  the  voyage. 

4  Bam.  S^A.  72 :  15  EaH,  278. 

A  ship  was  permitted  by  licence  to  proceed  from  D.  to  L., 
and  thence  to  B.,  there  to  lade,  to  the  destination  of  the  port 
from  which  she  departed.  The  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage 
from  D.  to  L.  and  from  L.  to  B. :  held,  that  she  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  lioence  on  a  further  voyage,  from  B.  to  L. 
\B.SfA.  142. 

A  deviation  of  a  vessel  from  the  voyage  insured  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  captain,  or  from  any  other  motive  not 
fraudulent,  though  it  avoids  the  policy,  does  not  constitute  an 
act  of  barratry.    7  T.  R.  505. 

Policy  on  goods,  on  board  a  particular  ship,  from  A.  to  B. 
'' against  sea  risk  and  fire  only: "  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
from  A.  to  B.  the  ship  was  carried  out  of  the  course  of  the 
voyage  insured,  and  while  so  proceeding,  the  goods  insured 
sustamed  sea  damage :  held,  the  imderwriters  were  liable  for 
this  loss.     \  Bos.^PnU.N.R.ni. 

A  policy  of  insurance  on  a  ship  on  a  certain  commercial 
voyage,  with  or  without  letters  of  marque,  giving  leave  to  the 
assured  to  chase,  capture,  and  man  priz^,  however  it  may 
warrant  him  in  weighing  anchor,  whUe  waiting  at  a  place  in 
the  course  of  the  commercial  voyage  insured^  for  the  purpose  of 
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At  length  it  was  found  that  the  indulgence  given  to  these  fic- 
titious,  or>  to  speak  more  plainly,  gambling  policies,  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  alarming  degree^  as  to  threaten  the  very 
annihilation  of  that  security^  which  it  was  the  original  intent 
of  insurances  to  introduce.  It  was,  therefore,  enacted  by 
Stat.  19  G.  2.  c,  37.  that  insurances  made  on  ships  or  goods, 
interest  or  no  interest,  or  without  further  proof  of  interest 
than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering,  or  without 
benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer,  should  be  null  and  void. 
The  statute,  however,  contains  an  exception  for  insurances  on 
private  ships  of  war  fitted  out  solely  to  cruise  against  his 
Majesty's  enemies,  (see  4  Bro.  P.  C.  ^9)  I  and  also  provides 
ihat  any  merchandizes  or  effects  from  any  ports  or  places  in 
Europe  or  America,  in  the  possession  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  or 
Portugal,  may  be  insured  in  such  way  or  manner,  as  if  the 
statute  had  not  been  made.  And  it  has  been  decided,  that  the 
statute  does  not  extend  to  insurances  of  foreign  property,  on 
-foreign  ships.     DougL  (301.)  315. 

The  above  provision  of  the  statute  relative  to  insurances 
from  any  ports  or  places  in  Europe  or  America,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain  or  Portu^,  is  founded  on  the  regulations  of 
43iose  states  to  prohibit  illicit  trade ;  it  is  loosely  worded,  and 
admits  of  some  latitude  of  interpretation,  perhaps  more  than 
the  legislature  meant  to  allowt  See  Park,  c.  14.  ad  Jin. 
.  A  valued  policy  is  not  a  wager-policy ;  it  originates  from 
4he  drcumstances  of  its  being  sometimes  troublesome  to  the 
irvideT  to  prove  the  value  of  his  interest,  or  to  ascertain  the 
jquantity  of  his  loss :  he  therefore  gives  the  insurer  a  higher 
premium  to  agree  to  estimate  his  interest  at  a  sum  certain.  In 
this  case  the  plaintiff  must  prove  some  interest,  although  he 
need  not  prove ,  the  value  of  bis  interest.  But  if  a  valued 
policy  were  used  merely  as  a  cover  to  a  wager  in  order  to  evade 
the  statute,  it  would  be  void.  2  Burr.  Il67 :  4  Burr.  I966 : 
Park,  c.  14.  The  valuation  does  not  raise  a  mere  presumption 
which  may  be  repelled  by  evidence,  but  the  insurers  are  liable 
to  the  full  amount,  in  a  case,  not  being  actually  a  colourable 
^rager,  Although  they  may  prove  an  over  valuation. 
'  A  policy  dispen^ng  with  all  proof  of  interest  is  within  the 
act  19  O.  2.  c.  37.  §  1.  forbidding  assurances,  *'  interest  or  no 
interest,  or  without  farther  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy," 
and  void.  If  the  words  of  the  policy  do  not  dispense  with 
the  proof  of  interest,  but  merely  fix  the  amount,  it  is  a  valued 
policy,  and  good.  Where  the  policy,  after  stating  that  the 
goods  should  be  valued  at  so  much,  contained  the  wcnrds,  ''that 
the  policy  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  interest,"  it  was  held 
in  effect  an  insurance,  ''interest  or  no  interest."    4  Bingk.  567' 

In  1 1  East,  428.  an  aimed  ship  havinff  taken  into  Lisbon  a 
Danish  vessel,  after  a  proclamation  requiring  such  vessel  to  be 
brought  into  port,  and  having  taken  a  freight  to  England,  with 
which  the  vessel  captured  sailed  on  the  S&j  of  issuing  letters 
of  marque,  it  was  held  that  an  insurance  made  on  behalf  of 
the  captors  could  not  be  sustained. 

All  contracts  of  insurance  made  by  persons  having  no  in- 
terest in  the  event  about  which  they  insure,  or  without  refer- 
ence to  any  property  on  board,  are  merely  wagers,  and  as  such, 
ycid.  Cowp.  583.  And  wherever  the  court  can  see  upon  the 
face  of  the  policy  that  it  is  merely  a  contract  of  gaming,  where 
indemnity  is  not  the  object  in  view,  they  are  bound  to  declare 
such  policy  void.     Dougl.  (45  y  468.     See  4  Bro.  P.  C.  476. 

It  is  observed  in  miller's  Treatise  on  Insurance,  that  the 
object  of  insurance,  strictly  speaking,  is,  not  to  make  positive 
gain,  but  to  avoid  actual  damage  and  harm  from  the  event 
provided  against.  The  assured  must  not  only  have  an  interest 
in  the  sulject,  but  he  must  be  seeking  indemnification  in  case 
that  subject  should  be  lost  or  impaired :  but  although  an 
insurance,  actually  speaking,  seems  to  relate  to  positive  loss 
merely  in  opposition  to  expected  profit,  yet  this  distinction  is 
not  ffene^ally  attended  to.  The  failure  of  an  advantage,  of 
which  wa  have  formed  a  strong  expectation,  does  not  appear 
Tery  dififerent  from  actual  damage  sustained  ;  between  a  wager 
therefore,  and  a  legal  insurance,  the  material  difference  seems 
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to  be  the  circumstance  of  the  assured  having  a  pecuniar^ 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Great  discussion  respecting  the  nature  of  insurable  interest 
took  place  in  respect  of  insurances  effected  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  disposing  of  Dutch  ships  seized,  and  detained  by 
the  crown ;  these  commissioners  were  appointed  by  stat.  35  G.  3. 
c.  80.  §  21 ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  commissioners  had 
such  an  interest  as  entitled  them  to  insure.  See  8  T.  R. 
K.  B.  13.  and  more  fully  Lucena  v.  Crawford  (in  error), 
3  Bos.  ^  Pull  75,  Sfc. :  Dom.  Proc.  2  New  Rep.  313.  In  this 
latter  case  it  was  admitted  that  a  mere  expectation  without 
interest  cannot  be  the  subject  of  insurance. 

Upon  a  joint  capture  by  the  army  and  navy,  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  ships,  before  condemnation,  have  an  insurable  in* 
terest,  by  virtue  of  the  prise-act,  which  usually  passes  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war.  Park,  c.  14.  cites  Le  Cras  v. 
Hughes.     See  also  11  Easl^  6 1 9. 

The  profits  of  a  careo,  employed  in  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  are  an  insurame  interest.  2  East,  544.  So  b  an  in- 
surance on  imaginary  profit.  Hendrickson  v.  Margetson, 
B.  R.  1776.  cited  in  the  above  case,  2  N.  R.  3\^. 

In  Eyre  v.  Glover,  I6  East,  318.  the  insurance  was  on  pro- 
fits, without  farther  description,  and  held  good.  A  mariner 
cannot  insure  his  wages  or  commissions.  7  T.  R.  K.  B.  157. 
But  the  master  may  insure  his  commission,  privileges,  and,  as 
it  seems,  his  wages.     1  New  Rep.  C.  P.  206. 

A  ship-owner  may  effect  an  insurance  on  freight  on  his  own 
goods  by  his  own  ship,  and  recover  from  the  underwriter,  in 
case  of  loss,  the  benefit  he  would  have  derived  from  carrying 
them  on  the  voyage  insured.  The  risk  in  freight  does  not 
attach  until  goods  are  actually  shipped,  or  there  is  a  bindine 
contract  for  slupping  them.  \  B.  Sp  Ad.  45 :  S,  C.  I  LL  S^  Jr. 
257. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  interest  which  are 
requisite  when  the  subject  is  in  its  nature  insurable,  see 
1  T.  R.  745 :  1  Bos.  ^  Pull.  315,  3l6. 

The  master  of  a  ship  drew  a  bill  on  his  owners  for  supplies 
for  the  ship,  and  wrote  on  the  bill  "  if  this  be  not  honoured 
the  holder  will  insure  the  amount,  and  place  the  premium  to 
the  drawer's  account."  The  bill  being  dishonoured,  the 
holder  insured  the  ship  for  three  months,  and  averred  in- 
terest in  the  bill  which  was  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  interest. 
The  ship  was  lost  after  the  three  months:  held,  that  the 
holder  of  the  bill  was  authorised  to  insure  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  was  warranted  in  insuring  for  three  months,  and  that  he 
might  recover  the  premium  again  of  the  drawer.  6  TauntoHf 
234. 

A  person  who  has  several  interests  in  a  carffo,  viz.  as  partner 
in  7-l6ths,  as  a  cognisee  of  the  whole,  and  as  having  a  lien 
on  the  whole  for  advances,  may  jprotect  them  all  by  one  insur- 
ance, without  expressing  in  the  policy  the  number  or  nature  of 
his  interests.     6  Taunton,  1 4. 

Where  it  is  stipulated  in  a  charter-party  that  in  case  the  ship 
is  lost  during  the  voyage,  the  charterer  shall  pay  the  owner  a 
sum  of  money,  which  is  estimated  as  the  value  of  the  ship, 
the  owner  has  still  an  insurable  interest  in  the  voyage. 
3  Camp.  93. 

The  property  of  a  neutral  may  be  insured  on  a  vc^age  to  a 
neutral  or  friendly  port,  idthoua|^he  neutral  owner  is  himself 
resident  in  a  place  occupied  by  tl^enemy.  1  Camp.  75  ;  and 
see  9  East,  283. 

It  is  no  defence  under  the  general  issue  in  an  action  on  a 
pcdicy  of  insurance  that  the  persons  interested,  who  were 
neutrals  when  the  policy  was  effected  and  the  loss  happened^ 
had  become  alien  enemies  before  action  brought.    3  Camp.  152. 

As  to  insuring  an  enemy's  ship  see  the  following  division. 

6.  Whenever  an  insurance  is  made  on  a  voyage  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  common  statute,  or  maritime  law  of  (his 
country,  the  policy  is  void.  And  in  such  a  case  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  underwriter  did  or  did  not  know  that  the 
voyage  was  illegal ;  few  the  court  cannot  substantiate  a  oon<* 
5b 
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tract  in  direct  contradiction  to  law.  DougU  (241.)  254.  See 
6  r.  R.  723 :  1  Bw.  Sf  Pull  27S  :  B  T.  K.  SI :  and  1  Bos.  * 
iHf^  430 :  in  which  reports  the  judgment  in  the  K.  B.  and 
Exchequer  Chamber  are  fully  and  accurately  given.  See  also 
8  T.  7c.  562*  In  like  manner^  if  a  ship,  though  neutral,  be 
insured  on  a  voyage  prohibited  by  an  embargo,  such  an  in- 
surance is  void.  Park,  c.  12.  An  insurance  upon  a  smug- 
l^inff  vo3rage,  prohibited  by  the  revenue  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, IS  void :  but  the  rule  has  never  been  extended  to  cases 
against  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  state,  as  no  country 
pays  attention  to  the  revenue  laws  of  another.  Park,  c.  12: 
Dwgl.  251. 

The  questions  how  far  trading  with  an  enemy  in  time  of 
actual  war,  and  how  far  insurances  upon  the  goods  of  an 
enemy,  are  legal,  expedient,  or  political,  have  been  frequently 
considered.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  expressly  prohibited,  by  the 
laws  of  ancient  France,  to  the  subjects  of  that  country,  and 
it  appears  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  England,  though 
the  cases  on  the  subject  are  very  few.  See  2  Rol,  Ah.  173 : 
1  Vex,  317-  In  a  very  modem  case.  Lord  Mansfield  said, 
that  by  the  maritime  law,  trading  with  an  enemy  is  cause  of 
confiscation,  provided  you  take  him  in  the  fiact.  But  this 
does  not  extend  to  neutral  vessels.  The  common  law,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  directly  to  forbid  such  trading;  and  one 
argument  to  show  that  it  does  not,  is,  that  several  statutes 
have  been  specially  passed,  in  order  to  make  such  trading 
illegal.  1  T.  i2. 84.  As  to  the  second  question — the  insurance 
of  enemies'  property — under  the  common  law  it  has  been  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  Lord  Hardwick,  in  a  case  before  him,  observed, 
that  there  had  been  no  determination  that  insurances  on  ene- 
mies' ships  during  the  war  are  unlawful,  and  that  there  had 
been  several  insurances  of  this  sort  durine  the  (then)  war, 
which  a  determination  on  the  legality  of  trading  with  an 
enemy  might  hurt.  1  Ves.  319.  The  lee:i8lature  have,  how- 
ever, repeatedly  thought  it  necessary  to  mterfere  to  prevent 
these  insurances ;  and  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  MQS, 
to  prevent  also  all  kind  of  trading  with  the  enemy  (France), 
whose  proceedings,  indeed,  were  then  such  as  to  threaten 
the  dissolution  of  all  civil  society;  see  stat.  21  G.  2.  c.  4. 
which  expired  about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  (then)  war ;  and 
Stat.  SS  G.  3.  c.  27*  which  not  only  renders  insurances  on 
French  property  void  during  the  war,  but  also  subjects  the 
offender  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  imposes  the  penal- 
ties of  treason  on  all  persons  trading  with  so  perfidious  a  foe. 
Many  strong  and  ingenious  arguments  have,  however,  been 
urged  against  what  is  termed  the  impolicy  of  preventing  such 
insurances.  The  most  forcible  arise  from  the  assertions  that 
the  balance  of  that  trade  has  always  been  found  in  favour  of 
England,  and  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  detecting  many 
of  the  enemy's  plans.  But  as  even  the  advocates  for  this 
measure  allow  that  no  insurance  can  be  made  upon  a  voyage 
to  a  besieged  fort  or  garrison,  with  a  view  of  carrying  assist- 
ance to  them ;  or  upon  ammunition,  warlike  stores,  or  provi- 
sions ;  surely  the  admitting  of  any  sort  of  insurance,  is  afford- 
ing a  tempting  opening  to  this  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
dangerous;  and  it  may  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature  to  settle  both  these  points  in  a  permanent  manner. 
See  at  length  on  this  subject.  Park,  c.  12. 

After  the  above  was  written,  the  cases  of  Brandon  v. 
Nesbili,  and  Briston  v.  Tontfs,  were  determined.  See  6  T.  i2. 
23.  25.  By  the  first  of  these  the  Court  of  B.  R.  declared 
that  no  action  could  be  maintained  either  by  or  in  favour  of  an 
alien  enemy ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  determination,  the 
latter  case  was  decided,  after  a  long  argument,  by  the  positive 
(^nicm  oi  the  court  in  a  very  few  wor£,  that  the  insurance  of 
an  enemy's  property  is  illegal,  and  no  action  can  be  maintained 
thereon. 

This  auestion  is  now  for  ever  at  rest  in  the  law  of  England, 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  upon  a  writ  of  error 
from  the  Common  Pleas,  in  which  it  was  held  by  Lord  Kenwm^ 
Grose,  Lawrence,  and  Le  Blanc,  justices,  that  it  was  a  princi- 


ple of  the  common  law,  that  tradina  with  an  enemy,  without 
the  king's  licence,  is  illegal  in  British  subjects.  PoUs  v.  Bdl, 
8  T.  R.  548.    See  also  1  £.  ^  P.  345 :  1  Hogg.  AdwL  R.  104 

Thouffh  the  king  may  at  common  law  confer  a  licence  to 
trade  with  an  enemy  on  any  terms,  however  general,  yet 
where  a  qualified  licence  is  granted,  its  conditions  must  bt 
strictly  observed. 

Therefore,  where  the  licence  to  trade  was  on  the  express 
condition  that  bond  be  given,  in  such  penalty,  by  sudi  per- 
sons, and  in  sudi  manner,  as  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms shall  direct;  that  the  goods  shall  be  exported  to  tbe 
places  proposed,  and  no  other ;  and  that  a  oert&cate  shall  be 
produced  within  six  months  from  the  British  consul,  or  odier 
person  there  described,  that  the  goods  have  been  landed: 
if  the  bond  be  not  given,  the  licence  is  void,  the  vojage 
illegal,  and  cannot  be  insured.  1  Easif  475.  And  lee 
4,B.^A.1B4. 

A  licence  having  been  obtained  for  two  vessels,  sailmg  onder 
any  flag,  to  proceed  from  England  to  Holland,  with  specified 
goods,  to  cruise  from  one  port  of  Holland  to  another,  to  land 
or  lade  part  of  their  cargoes  at  oae  at  more  places,  as  might 
be  more  suitable,  and  having  completed  their  cargoes  of  speci- 
fied goods  to  proceed  with  the  same  to  England,  the  licence  t* 
be  renewed  on  application  by  the  parties  at  the  return  fnxa 
each  voyaffe  during  six  months ;  the  exporter  fearing  the  vigi- 
lance of  Uie  Dutdi  government,  where  bis  trade  was  contra- 
band, delayed  to  export  until  after  the  expiration  of  nx 
months,  and  then  sailed  and  was  lost :  hdd,  the  parties  betog 
in  this  country,  and  not  applying  for  a  renewed  licence,  ^ 
adventure  was  not  legalixed  by  the  original  licenee,  and  sa 
awurance  thereon  was  void.    7  Taunton,  468. 

7*  All  insurances  upon  commodities,  the  importation  or  ex« 
portation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  law,  are  void ;  and  the 
rule  [wevails  in  this  instance  also,  whether  the  underwriter  did 
or  did  not  know  that  the  subject  of  the  insurance  was  a  pn^ 
hifaited  commodity.     Park,  c.  13. 

Upon  the  same  princii4e  that  voyagea  prohibited  by  tbe' 
common  statute,  or  maritune  law,  may  not  be  the  subject  of 
insurance  (see  ante,  6.)  it  is,  that  insuranoes  are  also  void,  oa 
prohibited  or  uncustomed  eoods ;  or  if  niside  in  any  way  to 
protect  smuggling,  or  to  defraud  the  British  revenue  kwi ;  to 
obstruct  the  eflfect  of  the  navigation  acts ;  or  to  import  or  ex- 
port goods  prohibited  by  royal  proclamation  in  time  of  war; 
and  goods,  which,  from  their  nature,  are  contraband,  as  smif 
or  ammunition  to  an  enemy,  or  money,  provisions,  or  ships,  ac- 
cording to  peculiar  circumstances.  But  insurances  on  goods, 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  which  are  forbidden  hf  the 
laws  of  other  countries,  are  valid. 

If  a  general  insurance  be  effected  on  goods,  part  of  Vbick 
is  of  a  nature  to  make  the  voyage  illegal,  the  policy  is  entirely 
vitiated.  11  East,  502:  2  Camp.  221.  But  it  is  otherwise 
if  no  other  part  of  the  cargo  except  that  illegally  exported 
could  have  been  seixed  and  forfirited;  and  thonefore  where 
300  barrels  of  ffunpowder  were  exported,  half  of  which  onJj 
were  licensed,  the  insurance  as  to  the  150  which  were  lieeaaed 
was  held  valid.    6  Taunt.  498:  4  Taunt.  792. 

As  to  what  are  prohibited  goods,  see  the  last  recent  act  for 
the  management  of  the  cnistoms,  S  and  4  fF.  4.  c  52. 

By  the  S  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  52.  consolidating  the  laws  relating 
to  smuggling,  it  is  enacted  (§  46),  that  persons  insuring,  or 
otherwise  undertaking  to  deliver  goods  imported  widiout 
pa3rment  of  duty,  or  any  prohilnted  goods,  or  delivering  such 
uncustomed  and  pr<^bited  goods,  shall  forfeit  500^,  and  per- 
sons agreeing  to  pay  any  money  for  insurance  of  such  good^ 
or  receiving  the  same,  are  liable  to  a  like  penalty. 

8.  It  is  a  question  not  decided,  whether  in  cans  of /rm- 
dulent  insurance,  where  the  underwriter  has  run  no  riff,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  return  the  premium :  in  some  equitable  caief, 
where  the  underwriters  have  been  relieved  on  account  of  fiaod, 
it  has  been  decreed,  that  the  premium  should  be  returnei 
2  Fern.  206:  2  P.  fVms.  110:  and  see  Burr.  lS6l.    And  it 
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Us  been  laid  down  as  dear  lflw>  that  if  tibe  underwriter  Has 
been  guilty  of  imud,  an  action  lies  against  hiniy  to  recover 
the  premium.  3  Burr.  I909.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
fraud  be  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  and  is  notoriously  palpa- 
ble and  ^ross  in  its  nature,  the  Court  of  B.  R.  will  order  the 
underwriter  to  retain  the  premium*  Park,  c.  10.  cites  Tifler 
V.  Horn. 

When  the  insurance  is  iliegal,  and  the  voyage  has  been  per- 
formed, the  premium  cannot  be  recovered  back ;  for  in  pari  de- 
iicto  potior  est  amditio  possidentis.  Thus  the  premium  paid 
en  an  illegal  insurance,  to  cover  a  trading  with  an  enemy, 
cannot  be  recovered  back,  though  the  un£rwriter  cannot  be 
eompelled  to  make  jrood  Uie  loss.  Vand^k  v.  HewiU, 
1  East,  96.  And  see  3  B.  ^  P.  S5:  7  East,  449:  IS  East, 296. 

So  when  a  pdicy  is  void  as  a  wager  policy  under  stat. 
19  G,2.  c.  37.  though  the  ship  arrive  safe,  the  underwriter 
may  retain  the  premium,  homry  v.  Bourdieu,  DougL  468. 
And  so  he  may  in  the  case  of  a  re-assurance  void,  by  the 
same  statute.  3  Term  Rep.  966.  And  see  RoiUh  v.  Thomp- 
son, 11  East,  42S. 

In  general,  when  property  has  been  insured  to  a  larger 
amount  than  the  real  value,  the  overplus  premium,  or  if  goods 
are  insured  to  come  in  certain  ships  from  abroad,  but  are  not 
in  fact  shipped,  the  whole  premium  shall  be  returned.  If  the 
ship  be  arrived  before  the  policy  is  made,  the  insurer  being 
apprised  of  it,  and  the  insured  beinff  ignorant  of  it,  he  is  en* 
titled  to  have  his  premium  restored  on  the  sround  of  fraud: 
but  if  both  parties  are  ignorant  of  the  arrivu,  and  the  policy 
be  lost  or  not  lost,  it  seems  the  underwriter  ought  to  retain  it, 
as  if  the  ship  had  been  lost  at  the  time  of  underwriting,  he 
would  have  been  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  subscription. 
Clauses  are  frequently  inserted  by  the  parties,  that  upon  the 
happening  of  a  certain  event,  there  shall  be  a  return  of 
premium.  These  clauses  have  a  binding  operation  on  the 
parties,  and  the  construction  of  them  is  a  matter  for  the 
court,  and  not  for  the  jury  to  determine.  In  short,  if  the 
idilp,  or  property  insured,  was  never  brought  within  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  so  that  the  insurer  never  ran  any  risk, 
the  premium  must  be  returned.  Park,  c.  19:  see  3  Burr. 
1240 :  Conp.  668 :  1  Show.  156 :  DougL  (255.)  268  :  Simon  v. 
Bo^lL 

Two  rules  are  solemnly  established,  1st,  that  whether  the 
cause  of  the  risk  not  being  run  is  attributable  to  the  fault, 
will,  or  pleasure  of  the  insured,  the  premium  is  to  be  returned. 
Comp.  068.  And,  2ndly,  where  the  contract  is  entire,  whe- 
ther for  a  specified  time,  or  for  a  voyage,  and  the  risk  is  ouce 
commenced,  and  there  is  no  contingency  on  which  the  risk 
is  to  end  at  any  immediate  period,  there  shall  be  no  appor- 
tionment or  return  of  premium  afterwards.  Hence,  in  cases 
of  deviation,  though  the  underwriter  is  discharged,  he  shall 
retain  the  premium.  So  in  cases  of  insurance  for  twelve 
months,  where  the  loss  happens  in  two;  even  though  the 
premium  is  calcidated  at  so  much  per  month :  likewise  where 
different  ports  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  an  outward  or 
homewara  bound  voyage,  and  the  ship  is  lost  before  setting 
out  on  her  return ;  in  Si  these  cases  also  the  premium  shaU 
be  retained.  See  Cowp.  666 :  Loraine  v.  Thomlinson,  Doug. 
(564.)  584:  Bermon  v.  fVoodbridge,  DougL  (751.)  780.  But 
it  is  otherwise  if  the  jury  find  an  express  usage  upon  the 
subject  of  return  of  premium ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  that  there 
has  never  been  an  apportionment,  unless  there  be  something 
like  an  usage  found  to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
But  if  there  are  two  distinct  points  of  time,  or,  in  efiect, 
two  voyages,  either  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  or 
by  the  usage  of  trade,  and  only  one  of  the  two  voyages 
was  made,  the  premium  shall  be  returned  on  the  other,  though 
both  are  contained  in  one  policy.  3  Burr,  1237 :  1  Black. 
Rep.  918.  See  Park,  c.  19*  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
subiect. 

rolicy  on  the  Ceres  "  at  and  from  Oporto  to  L3mn,  with 
liberty  to  touch  any  ports  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  join 


convoy,  particularly  at  Lisbon,  at  twelve  guineas  per  cent  to 
return  6/.  if  she  sail  with  convoy  to  the  coast  qf  Portuoal,  and 
arrive : "  the  Ceres  sailed  from  Oporto  with  a  sloop  and  cutter 
i^pointed  to  jnt>tect  the  trade  of  that  place  to  Lisbon,  from 
whence  it  was  to  proceed  with  the  Lisbon  trade  under  a  larger 
convoy  of  England ;  in  the  way  from  Oporto  to  Lbbon  the 
fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  the  Ceres,  judging  it  for 
the  best,  run  for  England,  and  arrived :  held,  that  the  insured 
was  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium.  Audley  v.  Duff,  2  Bos, 
Sf  PulL  ill.     See  abo  7  r.  iJ.  421. 

So  where  the  words  were,  **  if  she  depart  with  convoy  from 
Portugal,  and  arrive."    Everard  v.  HoUingworth,  ib.  in  notes. 

If  a  policy  be  efiTected  on  a  foreign  built  ship,  British  owned 
(which  not  being  required  to  be  registered,  may  sail  without 
convoy),  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  assured  to  communicate  to 
the  underwriter,  at  the  time  of  making  the  policy,  the  circum- 
stance of  her  bdng  foreign  built.     L,  v.  Duff',  2  Bos.  4*  P*ilL 

209. 

In  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance  with  a  count  for  money 
had  and  received,  if  the  defendant  pay  no  money  into  court, 
but  establish^  as  a  defence,  that  the  risk  never  commenced,  the 

Shdntiff  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  for  the  premium,  though  no 
emand  of  premium  was  made  by  his  counsel  in  opening  his 
case.    2  Bos.  ^  Pull.  330. 

The  captors  of  a  ship,  seised  as  priie,  are  not  entitled  to  a 
return  of  premium  (paid  for  insurance)  although  it  be  after- 
wards adjudged  to  be  no  prize,  and  restitution  be  awarded  to 
the  owners  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty.     8  T.  R.  154. 

The  assur^  were  held  not  entitled  to  a  retw^  rf  premium, 
upon  a  policy  at  and  from  a  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  Charter,  the  ship  being  without  a  licence 
from  the  South  Sea  Company  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  her  loss,  although  the  assured  procured 
a  licence  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  before  they  knew  of  her 
loss,  and  the  licence  was  made  to  relate  to  a  time  antecedent 
to  the  loss.  Cowie  et  aL  v.  Barber,  Term  Rep.  East,  55  G.  3. 
c.  16. 

Where  a  licence  was  obtained  abd  insurance  effected  from 
Riga  to  Hull,  on  goods  the  produce  of  Russia,  on  board  a 
Swedish  ship,  but  the  ship  sailed  three  days  before  the  let^, 
directing  the  licence  to  be  obtained,  reached  the  agent,  the 
letter  having  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds  beyond  the  usual 
time,  and  tne  licence  was  obtained  two  days  afterwards,  and 
the  insurance  effected  subsequently  to  that ;  held,  that  though 
the  voyage  was  in  its  inception  illegal,  being  contrary  to 
12  Car.  2.  c.  18.  §  8.  (now  repealed  by  3  G.  4,  c.  42.  §  3.) 
nevertheless  the  assured  might  recover  back  the  premium. 
5  M.^S.  122. 

As  to  the  registration  of  vessels,  see  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  55, 
and  tit.  Ships. 

IV,  Bottomry  (or  bottomree)  is  a  contract  by  which  the 
owner  of  a  ship  borrows  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 
voyage,  and  pledges  the  keel  or  bottom  of  the  ship,  as  a  security 
for  the  payment ;  m  which  case  it  is  understood,  that  if  the  ship 
be  lost  the  lender  loses  aJl  his  whole  money;  but  if  it  return 
in  safety,  then  he  shall  receive  back  his  principal,  and  also  the 
premium  or  interest  agreed  upon,  however  it  may  exceed  the 
legal  rate  of  interest.    And  this  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  con- 
tract in  all  trading  nations  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  by 
reason  of  the  extraordinay  hazard  run  by  the  lender :  and  in 
this  case  the  ship  and  tackle,  if  brought  home,  are  answeraUe 
(as  well  as  the  person  of  the  borrower)  for  the  money  lent. 
But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  vessel,  but  upon  the  goods  and 
merchandiro,  which  must  necessarily  be  sold  or  exchanged  in 
the  course  oi  the  voyage,  then  only  the  borrower,  personally, 
is  bound  to  answer  the  contract ;  who  therefore,  in  this  case, 
is  said  to  take  up  money  at  Respondentia.    It  may  be  added, 
that  in  a  loan  upon  bottomry,  the  lender  runs  no  nsk,  though 
the  goods  should  be  lost ;  and  on  respondentia,  the  lender  must 
be  paid  his  principal  and  interest,  though  the  ship  perish,  pro* 
5b2 
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vided  the  goods  are  safe*  In  tUs  consists  the  chief  difference 
between  bottomry  and  respondentia ;  in  most  other  respects 
th^  are  the  same.    2  Comm.  457>  4p58  :  Park.  c.  21. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  contract,  included  in  these  terms, 
for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  not  on  the  ship  and 
goods  only,  but  on  the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage  itself:  as 
when  a  man  lends  a  merchant  1000^  to  be  employed  in  a 
beneficial  trade,  with  condition  to  be  repaid  with  extraordinary 
interest,  in  case  a  certain  voyage  be  safely  performed ;  which 
kind  of  agreement  is  sometimes  called  Jhenus  natUicum ;  and 
sometimes  usura  marittma.  But  as  thb  gave  an  opening  for 
usurious  and  gaming  contracts,  especially  upon  Ions  voyages, 
it  was  enacted  by  stat.  19  G.  2.  c.  37*  that  all  monies  lent  on 
bottomry  or  respondentia,  or  vessels  bound  to  or  from  the  £ast 
Indies,  shall  be  expressly  lent  only  upon  the  ship,  or  upon  the 
merchandize ;  that  the  lender  shall  have  the  benefit  of  salvage ; 
and  that  if  the  borrower  has  not  on  board  effects  to  the  viuue 
of  the  sum  borrowed,  he  shall  be  responsible  to  the  lender^  for 
so  much  of  the  principal  as  hath  not  been  laid  out,  with  l^al 
interest,  and  all  other  charges,  though  the  ship  and  merchan- 
dize be  totally  lost.    See  Park,  c.  21. 

This  statute  has  entirely  put  an  end  to  that  species  of  con- 
tract which  arose  from  a  loan  upon  the  mere  voyage  itself, 
as  far  only  as  relates  to  India  voyages ;  but  these  loans  may 
still  be  made  in  all  other  cases,  at  the  common  law,  except  in 
the  following  instance,  which  is  another  statute  prohibition. 
The  stat.  7  G.  1.  c.  21.  §  2.  declares,  that  all  contracts  made  or 
entered  into  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  any  person  in 
trust  for  them,  for  or  upon  the  loan  of  any  monies  by  way  of 
bottomry,  or  any  ship  or  ships  in  the  service  of  foreigners,  and 
bound  or  designed  to  trade  in  the  East  Indies,  or  places  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (mentioned  in  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  English  East  India  Company),  shall  be  null  and  void. 
This  act,  it  should  seem,  does  not  prevent  the  lending  money 
on  bottomry,  on  foreign  shi^  trading,  from  their  own  country, 
to  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  The  purpose  of  the 
statute  was  only  to  prevent  the  people  of  this  country  from 
trading  to  the  British  settlements  in  India  under  foreign  com- 
missions ;  and  to  encourage  the  lawful  trade  thereto.  It  seems 
to  be  allowed  that  an  American  ship,  since  the  declaration  of 
American  independency,  is  a  foreign  ship  within  the  meaning 
of  this  statute.     See  Park,  c.  21. 

Boitomrif  is  a  contract  of  more  antiquity  than  that  of  insur- 
ance, and  arose  from  the  power  given  to  the  master  of  a  ship, 
to  h3rpotheoate  the  ship  and  goods  for  necessaries  in  a  foreign 
country.  But  this  origin  of  bottomry  has  been  doubted.  See 
Abbot  on  Shipping,  118.  The  ship  must  be  abroad,  and  in  a 
state  of  necessity,  to  justify  such  an  act  of  the  master.  See 
Moor,  918  :  Hob.  11.  See  Justin  v.  Ballam,  and  case  of  the 
ship  Gratitude,  3  vol.  Rob.  Ad.  Rep.  240 :  Salk.  34 :  Park, 
cap.  21. 

The  contract  is  usually  by  bond  or  bill  of  sale ;  ST.R.  267* 
270;  and  may  be  executed  either  by  the  owner  or  by  the 
roaster  in  his  behalf  in  foreign  parts.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
contract  of  this  nature  by  the  owner  in  this  country,  the  lender 
has  not  the  same  convenient  and  advantageous  remedy  by  suit 
in  the  Admiralty  against  the  ship,  as  in  the  case  of  hypotheca- 
tion for  necessaries  by  the  master  in  a  foreign  port.  2  Lord  R. 
988:  4  East,  S\9i  S  T.  R.  268.  Where  there  are  several 
h3rpothecation  bonds,  the  last  in  date  is  preferred,  for  it  was 
the  means  of  the  security  of  the  whole.     Dodsofi,  204. 

The  principle  upon  which  bottomry  is  allowed  is,  that  the 
lender  runs  the  ri^  of  losing  his  principal  and  interest :  and 
therefore  it  is  no  usury  to  take  more  than  the  legal  rate.  See 
2  Ves.  148. 154:  Cro.  Jac.  208.  508 :  Hardr.  418 :  I  Sid.  27 : 
1  Lev.  54 :  1  Eq.  Abr.  372.  But  if  a  contract  were  made  by 
colour  of  bottomry,  in  order  to  evade  the  statute  against  usury, 
it  would  then  be  usurious.  2  Ves.  146.  And  as  the  hazard  to  be 
ran  is  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  this  contract,  it  follows, 
that  if  the  risk  be  not  run,  the  lender  is  not  entitled  to  the 
extraordinary  premium.    1  Vem*  263. 


The  risks  to  which  the  lender  exposes  himself  are  genmU^* 
mentioned  in  the  condition  of  the  bond,  and  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  against  which  the  underwriter,  in  a  policj  of 
insurance,  undertakes  to  indemnify.  It  has  been  determined, 
that  piracy  is  one  of  the  risks.  Cowib.  56.  And  if  a  loss  by 
capture  happen,  the  lender  cannot  recover  against  the  borrower: 
but  this  does  not  mean  a  temporary  taking,  but  such  as  ooca^ 
sions  a  total  loss.  Therefore,  where  a  ship  was  taken  and 
detained  for  a  short  time,  and  yet  arrived  at  Uie  port  of  destina- 
tion within  the  time  limited,  it  was  held,  that  the  bond  was 
not  forfeited,  and  the  obligee  may  recover.  Joyce  v.  William^ 
son.  Park,  c.  21.  In  the  same  case  it  was  also  settled,  that  a 
lender  on  bottomry,  or  at  respondentia,  is  neither  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  salvage,  nor  liable  to  contribute  in  case  of 
general  average;  for  which  reason  the  stat.  19  G.  2.  c  37* 
above  mentioned,  contains  a  positive  provision  to  allow  the 
benefit  of  salvage  in  the  cases  there  mentioned.  If,  however,  a 
man  insure  respondentia  interest  on  a  foreign  ship,  and  be 
obliged  to  contribute  to  an  average  loss,  by  the  laws  of  her 
country,  English  underwriters  are  bound  to  indemnify.  Wal^ 
pole  V.  Ewer,  Park,  c.  21. 

The  loss  within  the  meaning  of  a  bottomry  bond  must  be  a 
total,  not  a  constructive  loss.  1  M.  ^  S.  30:  S.  C.  1  Mar^, 
754.  Nor  of  course  a  loss  from  any  internal  defect  in  the 
vesseL  So,  if  the  ship  be  lost  by  a  wilful  deviation  from  the 
track  of  the  voyage,  the  event  has  not  happened,  upon  which 
the  borrower  was  to  be  discharged  from  his  obligation ;  as  she 
was  not  lost  by  a  peril  to  which  the  lender  agreed  to  make 
himself  liable.     Skin.  152.345:  Holt.  126:  1  Eq.  Abr.Sl^: 

2  Ck.  Ca.  130.  And,  indeed,  it  is  generally  expressly  pro* 
vided  against  in  the  bond. 

If  the  borrower  becomes  bankrupt  after  the  loan  of  the 
money,  and  before  the  event  happens  which  entitles  the  lender 
to  repa3rment,  the  lender  may  prove  his  debt  under  the  com- 
mission, after  the  contingency  shall  have  happened;  as  if  the 
event  had  actually  happened  before  the  commission  of  bank* 
ruptcy  issued.  Stat.  19  G.  2.  c.  32.  §  2.  See  this  Diet.  tit. 
Bankrupt. 

Bottomry  and  respondentia  may  be  insured,  provided  it  be 
specified  in  the  policy  to  be  such  interest.  And  by  the  1 9  C?.  2. 
c.  37.  the  lender  alone  can  make  such  insurance ;  and  the  bor- 
rower can  only  insure  the  surplus  value  of  the  goods  over  and 
above  the  money  borrowed.  But  money  expended  by  the  captain 
for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  for  which  respondentia  interest  is 
charged,  may  be  recovered  under  an  insurance  on  goods,  specie, 
and  effects,  provided  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  trade.  See 

3  Burr.  1394:  1  Black.  Rep.  405:  and  Gregory  v.  Christie, 
Park,  c.  I.  p.  11.  Finally,  where  a  person  insures  a  bottomiy 
interest,  and  recovers  upon  the  bond,  he  cannot  also  recover 
upon  the  policy.     Park,  c.  31.  p.  428. 

For  forms  of  a  bottomry  bond  or  bill,  see  Abbot  on  Shipfdifg* 
Appendix. 


Form  (^  a  Respondentia  Bono. 

KNOW  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.  of,  Sfc. 
am  held  and  Jirmlu  bound  to  C.  D.  of,  Sfc.  in  the  sum 
or  petiaUy  of  \OOoL  of  good  and  law/id  money  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  C.  D.  or  to  his  certain 
attorney,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns ;  fir 
which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  biMd 
myself,  my  Iieirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  Jirmly 
by  these  presents,  sealed  with  my  seal.  Dated  this 
day  ^  in  the  year  of 

the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  he* 
land.  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth,  and  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-four* 
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Tbe  Condition  of  ike  abovC'ivritien  obligation  is  such,  that 
whereas  the  above-named  C*  2>.  hath,  on  the  day  of  the  date 
above-written,  lent  unto  the  above-bounden  A.  B.  the  sum  of 
5001.  upon  merchandizes  and  ejects,  to  that  value,  laden  or  to 
be  laden,  on  board  the  good  ship  or  vessel,  called  the 
^the  burden  of  tons,  or  thereabouts,  nom  in  the  river 

Thames,  whereof  E.  F»  is  commander.  If  the'  said  ship  or 
vessel  do  and  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  proceed  and  sail 
from,  and  out  of  the  said  river  of  Thames,  on  a  voyage  to  any 
ports  or  nlaces  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  Persia,  or  elsewhere 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  do  and  shall 
sail  and  return  unto  the  said  river  of  Thames,  at  or  before  the 
end  and  expiration  qfthirty-six  calendar  months,  to  be  accounted 
from  the  Jay  of  the  date  above-written,  and  that  withotU  devia- 
tion (the  dangers  and  casualties  of  the  seas  excepted) :  And  if 
the  above-bounden  A,  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administra^ 
tors,  do  and  shall  within  —  days  next  after  the  said  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  arrived  in  the  said  river  tf  Thames,  from  the 
said  voyage,  or  at  the  end  and  expiration  of  the  said  thirty^six 
calendar  months,  to  be  accounted  as  aforesaid  (which  of  the  said 
times  shall  frst  and  next  happen),  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause 
to  be  paid,  unto  the  above-named  C.  D.,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  the  sum  of  5001.  of  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain,  together  with  —  pounds  of  like  money,  by  the  calendar 
month,  ami  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time  than 
a  calendar  month,  for  all  such  time,  and  so  many  calendar 
months,  as  shall  be  elapsed  and  run  out  of  the  said  thirty-six 
calendar  months,  over  and  above  twenty  calendar  months,  to  be 
accounted  as  from  the  dan  of  the  date  above- written  ;  or,  if  in 
the  said  voyage,  and  within  the  said  thirty-six  calendar  months, 
to  be  accounted  as  aforesaid,  an  utter  loss  of  the  said  ship  or 
vessel,  by  fre,  enemies,  men  of  war,  or  any  other  casualties, 
thall'unavoidably  haj)pen  ;  and  the  above-bound  A,  B.  his  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators,  do  and  shall,  within  six  months 
next  after  the  loss,  pay  and  satisfy  to  the  said  C  D.  his  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  or  assigns,  a  just  and  proportional 
average  on  all  goods  and  effects  which  the  said  A.  B.  carried 
from  England  on  board  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  and  on  all  other 
the  goods  and  effects  of  the  said  A.  B.  which  he  shall  acquire 
dunng  the  said  voyage,  and  which  shaU  not  be  uuavoiaably 
lost:  Then  the  above-written  obligation  to  be  void,  and  of  no 
effect,  or  else  to  stand  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed   and  delivered  (being  first )  A.  B. 

duly  stamped)  in  the  presence  of  ) 

V.  Inburancb  upon  Life  is  a  contract  by  which  the  in- 
surersy  for  a  certain  gross  sum,  or,  as  Ls  more  usual^  for  an 
annual  payment  proportionate  to  the  age^  health,  and  profes- 
sion of  tbe  person  whose  life  is  the  object  of  the  insurance, 
engage  to  pay  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  insurance  is 
effected,  or  the  personal  representatives  of  the  party  insuring, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  either  a  stipulated  sum,  or  an  annuity, 
upon  the  death  of  the  party  insured  whenever  it  may  happen^ 
if  the  insurance  be  made  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  or  if  the 
insurance  be  for  a  limited  period,  in  case  of  his  death  within 
such  period. 

These  contracts  have  been  found  to  be  attended  with  so 
many  advanta^,  to  persons  whose  incomes  might  otherwise 
determine  with  their  own  lives,  or  those  of  others,  that  a 
society  obtained  a  charter  from  Queen  Anne  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  such  annuities,  and  still  subsists,  under  the  name  of 
The  Amicable  Society  for  a  Perpetual  Assttrance  Office.  A 
similar  society  is  established,  by  deed  inrolled  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  at  Westminster,  called  A  Society  for  Equitable 
Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorships.  The  two  companies  of 
The  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  also  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  same  purpose:  and  by  stat.  35  G.  3.  c.  14.  the 
two  companies  of  The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  for  insur- 
ing of  ships,  and  for  insuring  houses,  &c.  against  fire^  are 
authorised  to  gi^nt  annuities  for  lives  or  on  survivorship ;  and 


are  incorporated,  for  that  puipose,  by  the  name  of  The  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  AnnuUy  Company.  Private  underwriter 
may  also  enter  into  policies  of  this  nature^  if  an  insured  chooses 
to  trust  to  their  single  security. 

To  avoid  the  iniquitous  gambling  which  had  begun  to  tak^ 
place  u|xm  this,  as  well  as  on  other  insurances,  the  stat.  14  G.  3. 
c.  48.  provides,  that  *'  no  insurance  diall  be  made  on  the  lifi 
or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons,  wherein  the  person  for  whosd 
use  the  policy  is  made,  shall  have  no  interest,  or  by  way  of 
gaming,  or  wagering,  but  such  insurance  shall  be  null  and  void.'* 
And,  in  order  more  effectually  to  guard  against  any  imposition 
or  fraud,  and  to  be  the  better  able  to  ascertain  what  the 
interest  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  insurance 
really  is,  it  is  further  enacted^  by  the  same  statute,  *'  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawfoil  to  make  any  policy  or  policies,  on  the  life 
or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  other  event  or  events, 
without  inserting  in  such  policy  or  policies,  the  person's  name 
interested  therein,  or  for  whose  use  or  benefit,  or  on  whose 
account  such  policy  is  so  made  or  under-written.  And  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  insured  has  an  interest  in  such  life  or  lives; 
event  or  events,  no  greater  sum  shall  be  recovered  or  received 
from  the  insurer,  than  the  amount  or  value  of  the  interest  of 
the  insured  in  such  life  or  other  event." 

On  this  statute  it  has  been  determined,  that  the  holder  of 
a  note  for  money  won  at  play,  has  not  an  insurable  interesC 
in  the  life  of  the  maker  of  the  note.  Dwyer  v.  Edie,  Park\ 
432. 

fiut  a  creditor  has  such  an  interest  in  the  life  of  his  debtor; 
that  he  may  insure  it,  and  recover  upon  the  policy.  See 
Anderson  v.  Edie,  B.  R.  sittings  in  Trinity  Term,  1 795  : 
Park,  432  ;  wherein  Lord  Kenyon  said,  ''  that  it  was  singular 
that  this  question  had  never  been  directly  decided  before.  That 
a  creditor  had  certainly  an  interest  in  the  life  of  his  debtor ;  the 
means  by  which  he  was  to  be  satisfied  may  materially  depend 
upon  it,  and  at  all  events  the  death  must  in  all  cases  in  some 
degree  lessen  the  security."  See  also  Tidswell  v.  Angerstein, 
Peak's  N,  P.  cases,  151. 

But  this  being  a  contract  of  indemnity,  if  the  debt  is  in  any 
way  paid,  the  assured  cannot  recover  on  the  policy :  resolved  in 
a  case  of  assurance  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  debts  were 
paid  by  parliament.     9  East,  72. 

To  render  a  policy  valid  within  the  17  G.  3.  c.  48.  a 
pecuniary  interest  is  necessary ;  and  it  was  therefore  held,  that 
a  policy  effected  by  a  father  on  the  life  of  his  son,  in  which  he 
had  no  pecuniary  interest,  was  void.     10  B.  ^  C.  724. 

The  above  decision  is  said  to  have  created  considerable 
alarm,  and  it  was  stated  in  court  during  the  trial,  that  policies 
like  the  one  in  question  had  been  effected  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  million.     See  Law  Mag,  4  vol.  372. 

The  general  rules  and  maxims  which  govern  insurances  in 
general,  and  on  which  so  much  has  already  been  said,  apply 
also  to  this  species  of  them.  The  following  are  such  as  relate 
more  directly  to  the  contract  now  immediately  in  question  : 

As  to  the  risk. — In  a  life-insurance  the  insurer  undertakes 
to  answer  for  all  those  accidents  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  ex- 
posed, except  suicide,  or  the  hand  of  justice.  The  death  must 
happen  within  the  time  limited  by  the  policy,  otherwise  the  in- 
surers are  discharged:  and  thoush  a  man  receives  a  mortal  wound 
during  the  existence  of  the  pohcy,  if  he  dees  not  in  fact  die  till 
after  the  expiration  of  it,  the  insurers  are  not  liable.  See 
Willes*  opinion  in  1  T,  R.  252.  But  if  a  man  whose  life  is 
insured  goes  to  sea,  and  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  is  never 
heard  of  afterwards,  the  question  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
die  within  the  time  insured,  is  a  fact  for  the  jury  to  ascertain 
from  the  circumstances.     Patterson  v.  Black,  Park,  433. 

A  policy  was  made  for  one  year  from  the  day  of  the  dale 
thereof:  the  policy  was  dated  September  3,  16*97.  The  person 
died  on  September  3,  I698,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  insurer  was  held  liable.  2  Salk.  &15 :  1  Ld.  Raym. 
480.     To  prevent  disputes^  it  is  now  usual  to  inseit  in  the 
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policy  the  wosds,  the  Jirsi  and  last  days  included*     Parky 

With  respect  to  the  loss. — This  sort  of  policy  being  on  the 
life  or  death  of  a  man,  does  not  admit  of  the  distinction  between 
total  and  partial  losses.     Park,  434*. 

Fraud  equally  vitiates  policies  on  lives^  as  it  does  those  in 
marine  insurances.  Pr.  Ck.  20:  2  Fern,  206.  But  where 
there  is  a  ¥nurranty  that  the  person  b  in  good  health,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  he  be  in  a  reasonable  good  state  of  health :  for  it 
can  never  mean  that  he  is  free  from  the  seeds  of  disorder.  And 
even  if  the  person,  whose  life  was  insured,  laboured  under  a 
particular  infirmity ;  if  it  be  proved  by  medical  men.  that  in 
their  judgment,  it  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  his  death,  the 
warranty  of  health  has  been  fully  complied  with,  and  the  in- 
surer is  liable.     1  Black.  Rep.  312  :  Park.  432,  439- 

The  conditions  of  a  life  insurance  required  a  declaration  of 
the  state  of  the  health  of  the  assured,  and  the  policy  was  to  be 
valid,  only  if  the  statement  were  free  from  misrepresentation 
and  reservation :  the  declaration  described  the  assured  as  resi- 
dent at  Fisherton  Anser;  she  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
county  gaol  there :  held,  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury, 
whether  the  imprisonment  were  a  material  fact,  and  ought  to 
be  communicated.     6  Taunt.  186. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  party  effecting  an  insurance  on  life  or 
property  to  communicate  to  the  insurer  all  material  facts 
within  his  knowledge,  touching  the  subject-matter  of  insurance; 
and  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  whether  a^y  particular  fact 
was  or  was  not  materiaL  8  Bam.  4*  C  5^6 :  4  Bing.  60 : 
5  Bing.  503,  If  a  policy  is  void  at  the  time  of  the  insured's 
death,  no  payment  by  any  person  after  his  decease  can  revive 
it.  Thus,  where,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  the  insured  might 
(if  the  quarterly  premium  was  left  unpaid  for  fifteen  days), 
within  SIX  months,  on  certain  term*,  revive  the  policy,  and  the 
insured  died  five  days  after  a  quarterly  payment  beimme  due, 
it  was  held,  that  his  executor  could  not,  by  paying  the  arrear, 
revive  the  policy.     12  East,  183 :  3  Camp.  134. 

We  have  already  seen  {ante.  III.  8.)  that  when  the  risk  is 
entire,  and  is  once  begun,  there  shall  be  no  apportionment  of 
premium:  if,  therefore,  the  person  whose  life  was  insured, 
should  commit  suicide,  or  be  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of 
justice,  the  next  day  after  the  risk  commenced,  there  would  be 
no  return  of  premium.    See  Tyrie  v.  Fletcher,  Cowp.  669. 

A  policy  of  insurance  upon  a  life  (effected  by  the  Amicable 
Society)  did  not  contain  any  provision  for  avoiding  the  policy 
in  case  the  insured  should  suffer  by  the  hands  of  justice.  It 
was  held,  that  the  oblijzation  to  pay  did  not  determine,  merely 
because  the  conduct  of  the  party  insured  produced  the  evil ; 
even  though  such  conduct  was  against  the  criminal  law  of  the 
country.  To  avoid  the  obligation,  the  act  must  be  done  frau- 
dulently for  the  very  purpose  of  producing  the  event.  3  Russ. 
350. 

VI.  Insubance  against  Fibb  is  a  contract  by  which  the 
insurer  undertakes,  in  consideration  of  the  premium,  to  in- 
demnify the  insur^  against  aU  losses  which  he  may  sustain  in 
his  house,  or  goods,  by  means  of  fire,  within  the  time  limited 
in  the  policy.  Various  offices  have  been  instituted  for  these 
kinds  of  insurances:  some  established  by  the  royal  charter, 
others  by  deed  inrolled,  and  others  which  give  security  on 
land  for  the  payment  of  losses.  Some  are  caUed  Contribution 
Societies,  in  which  every  person  insured  becomes  a  member 
or  proprietor  participating  in  profit  and  loss.  Such  are  the 
Hand  in  Hand,  and  the  Westminster  Fire  Office  for  the  in- 
surance of  goods  and  buildings ;  and  tl^  Union  Fire  Office  for 
the  insurance  of  goods.  The  other  companies  insure  both 
houses  and  goods  at  their  own  risk.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  the  London  and  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  corporations, 
the  Sun,  the  Phoenix,  the  British  ;  and  there  are  numbers  of 
other  offices  recently  established  for  this  branch  of  insurance. 

The  rules  by  which  these  societies  are  governed  are  drawn 


up  by  their  own  managers,  and  a  copy  given  to  every  person 
at  the  time  he  insures ;  so  that  by  his  acquiescence  he  submits 
to  their  proposals,  and  is  full  appnsed  of  those  ruks^  upon  the 
compliance  or  non-compliance  with  which  he  will  or  will  not 
be  entitled  to  an  indemnity.  There  are  not,  therefore,  many 
cases  on  the  subject,  in  our  law  books.  The  foUowing  are  the 
most  requisite  to  be  noticed:— » 

The  London  Assurance  Company  insert  a  daase  in  their 
proposals,  by  which  they  declare,  that  they  will  not  hold  them- 
selves liable  for  any  damage  by  fire  occasioned  by  any  invanon, 
foreign  enemy,  or  any  military  or  usurped  pomer  whatever. 
Under  this  proviso  it  has  been  neld,  that  the  inimrerB  were  not 
exempted  from,  but  liable  to  make  good,  a  loss  by  fire  occa- 
sioned by  a  mob,  which  arose  under  pretext  of  the  hi^  price 
of  provisions,  and  burned  down  the  plaintiff's  malting  houae. 
2  fViUs.  363. 

The  Sun  Fire  Office,  in  addition  to  the  above  words,  addf, 
civil  commotion.  It  was  held,  that  under  these  latter  woids 
the  company  were  exempt  from,  and  not  liable  to  satisfy,  lomet 
occasioned  by  rioters,  who  rose  in  the  year  1780,  to  compel 
the  repeal  of  a  statute  which  had  passed  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.    Langdale  v.  Mason,  Park,  c.  63. 

When  a  loss  happens  the  insured  is  bound  by  the  proposals 
of  most  of  the  societies,  and  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  give  imiK^ 
diate  notice  of  the  loss,  and  as  particular  an  aocoant  of  the 
value,  &LC.  as  the  nature  d  the  case  will  admit.  He  most  also 
produce  a  certificate  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  as  ta 
his  character,  and  their  belief  of  the  loss  sustained,  and  the 
truth  of  what  he  advances.    Park,  448. 

If  a  policy  of  insurance  from  fire  refer  to  certain  printed 
proposals,  the  proposals  will  be  considered  as  part  of  the  pdi^. 
6T.R.  710. 

Insurance  ^^  against  all  the  damages  which  the  {daintifi 
should  sufier  by  fire,  on  stock  and  utoisib  in  their  regular 
built  sugar  house,"  does  not  extend  to  damage  done  to  the 
sugar  by  the  heat  of  the  usual  fires  employed  in  refining,  being 
accumulated  by  the  mismanagement  of  plainti^  who  inad- 
vertently kept  the  top  of  their  chimney  dosed.    6  TaunL  436L 

By  the  proposals  c^  the  Phcenix  Company  it  is  stipulated, 
that  '*  persons  insured  shall  give  notice  of  the  loss  forthwith, 
deliver  in  an  account,  and  procure  a  certificate  of  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  some  reputable  householders  of  the  parish, 
importing  that  they  know  the  character,  &c  of  the  assured, 
and  believe  that  they  really  sustained  the  loss,  and  without 
fraud :"  the  procuring  of  such  certificate  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  ri^ht  of  the  assured  to  recover  on  the  policy ;  and  it  is 
immaterial  that  the  mimster,  &c  wrongfully  refused  to  sign 
the  certificate.     lb. 

A  certificate  of  some  rqmtable  householder  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient.   Ih. 

In  these  insurances  against  fire,  the  loss  may  be  either  partial 
or  total,  and  some  of  the  offices,  if  not  all,  expressly  undertake 
to  allow  all  reasonable  charges  attending  the  removal  of 
goods  in  cases  of  fire,  and  to  pay  the  sufierer^s  loss,  whether 
the  goods  are  destroyed,  lost,  or  damaged,  by  such  remoraL 
Park,  449. 

The  insurance  companies  in  general  reserve  to  themsdves 
an  option  of  reinstating  the  premises,  or  of  paying  the  amount 
of  the  insurance  money.    See  18  Ves.  119* 

In  a  policy  against  fire  from  half-3rear  to  half-year,  the 
assured  agreed  to  pay  the  premium  half  yearly,  '<  as  long  as 
the  insurers  should  agree  to  accept  the  same,"  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  former  half-year,  and  it  was 
also  stipulated  that  no  insurance  should  take  place  till  the  pre- 
mium was  actually  paid ;  a  loss  happened  within  fifteen  oam 
after  the  end  of  one  half-year,  but  before  the  premium  of  the 
next  was  paid :  held,  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable  thoug^i 
the  assured  tendered  the  premium  before  ^tut  end  of  fifteen  dajs, 
but  after  the  loss.     1  Bos.  4*  Pull  471. 

Soon  after  this  decision  dte  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Com- 
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pany^  the  Phoenix^  and  some  other  offices^  gave  notice  that 
ther  did  not  mean  to  take  advantage  of  the  above  case. 

The  same  principles  as  Ui  fraud  and  the  return  of  premium, 
apply  to  cases  in  insurance  against  fire  as  to  all  other  contracts 
of  insurance. 

The  plaintiff  having  one  (^  several  warehouses  next  but  one 
to  a  boat-huilder^s  shop  which  took  fire ;  on  the  same  evening 
•f^  that  fire  was  apparently  extinguisixed^  gave  instructions 
by  an  extraordinary  conveyance  for  insuring  that  warehouse, 
then  havinff  others  uninsured,  but  without  apprising  the  in- 
sures of  the  neighbouring  fire.  Though  the  terms  of  insur- 
ance did  not  expressly  require  the  communication,  held,  that 
the  concealment  of  this  fact  avoided  the  policy.  6  Taunt.  338  : 
and  see  1  Moo.  ^  MaUt,  90. 

These  policies  are  not,  in  their  nature,  assignable,  nor  can 
-the  interest  in  them  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the 
office ;  contrary  to  what  has  been  expressly  determined  in  case 
of  marine  insurances.  1  7*.  R,  26.  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  when  any  person  dies,  the  interest  shall  remain  to  his 
heir,  executor,  or  administrator,  respectively,  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty insured  belongs ;  provided  they  procure  their  r^ht  to  be 
indorsed  on  the  policy,  or  the  premium  be  paid  in  their  name. 
Park,  549. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  party  injured  should  have  an  in- 
terest or  property  in  the  house  insured,  at  the  time  the  poHcy 
b  made  out,  and  at  the  time  the  fire  happens ;  and  therefore, 
after  the  lease  of  the  house  is  expired,  the  insured's  assigning 
the  policy  does  not  oblige  the  insurers  to  make  good  the  loss 
to  the  assignee.  Lynch  v.  DalzeU,  4  Bro.  P.  C  and  see  2  Aik, 
554. 

The  premium  upon  insurances  of  course  depends  upon  the 
terms  of  the  different  offices.  There  are,  besides,  certain  duties 
imposed  both  on  the  policy  and  amount  insured.  See  55  G.  3. 
c.  184 :  9  G.  4.  c.  IS :  and  8  and  4  W.  4.  c.  23:  by  which  latter 
statute  insurances  of  agricultural  produce  and  farming  stock 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  such  duties. 

By  Stat  17  G.  3.  c.  50.  §  24.  if  any  person  sign  a  policy 
of  insurance  against  fire,  not  being  duly  stamped,  he  shall 
forfeit  10^  and  must  also  pay  51.  over  and  above  the  usual 
stamp-duties,  (see  ante,  I.  1.)  before  it  can  be  received  in 
evidence. 

As  to  the  wilfuly  setting  fire  to  houses,  &c.  see  tits.  Arson, 
Malicious  Injuries. 

INTAKERS.  A  kind  of  thieves  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  so  called,  because  they  did  take  in  and  receive  such 
booties  as  their  confederates,  the  outpartners,  brought  to  them 
from  the  borders  of  Scotland;  they  are  mentioned  in  stat. 
9  H.  5.  c.  7. 

INTASSARE.    See  Tassum. 

INTENDMENT  OF  LAW,  intdUctus  legist  The  under- 
standing, intention,  and  true  meaning  of  law.  I^d  Coke  says, 
the  judges  ought  to  judge  according  to  the  common  intendment 
of  law.     1  Inst.  78. 

Intendment  shall  sometimes  supply  that  which  is  not  fully 
expressed  or  apparent,  and  when  a  thing  is  doubtful,  in  some 
cases  intendment  may  make  it  out ;  also  many  things  shall  be 
intended  after  verdict,  in  a  cause  to  make  a  good  judgment : 
but  intendment  cannot  supi^y  the  want  of  certainty  in  a  charge 
in  an  indictment  for  any  crime,  &c.     5  Rep.  121. 

Sometimes  a  thing  is  necessarily  intended  by  what  precedes 
or  follows  it ;  and  where  an  indifferent  construction  may  have 
two  intendments,  the  rule  is  to  take  it  most  strongly  against 
the  phdntiff.  Show.  l62.  Though  if  a  plaintiff  declares,  that 
the  defendant  is  bound  to  him  by  obligation,  it  shall  be  in- 
tended that  the  obligation  was  sealed  and  delivered :  if  one  is 
bound  in  a  bond,  and  in  the  solvend*  of  the  bond  it  is  not 
expressed  unto  whom  the  money  shall  be  paid,  or  if  paid  to  the 
obligor,  the  law  wUl  intend  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the  obligee ;  and 
where  no  time  is  limited  for  payment  of  the  mon^,  it  shall  be 
intended  to  be  presently  paid.  2  Lil.  Ab.  1\. 
'  The  intent  of  parties  in  deeds,  contracts,  &e.  is  much  re- 


garded by  the  law  r  though  it  shall  not  take  place  against  the 
direct  rules  of  law :  the  law  doth  not  in  conveyances  of  estates 
admit  them  regularly  to  pass  by  intendment  and  implication ; 
in  devises  of  lands  they  are  allowed^  with  due  restrictions^ 
Faugh.  261,  262.  Where  seisin  of  an  inheritance  is  once 
alleged,  it  shall  be  intended  to  continue  till  the  contrary  is 
shewn.  Jones,  181.  A  court  pleaded  generally  to  be  held 
seound*  consuetu^  shall  be  intended  held  according  to  the  com- 
mon law.     Goldsb.  111. 

By  intendment  of  law  every  parson,  or  rector  of  a  church,  is 
supposed  to  be  resident  in  his  benefice,  unless  the  contrary  be 
proved.     Co.  Lit.  78.  b. 

One  part  of  a  manor  by  common  intendment  shall  not  be  of 
another  nature  than  the  rest.     Co.  Lil.  73.  b. 

Of  common  intendment  a  will  shall  not  be  supposed  to  be 
made  by  collusion.  Co.  Lil.  78.  b.  The  law  presumes  that 
every  one  will  act  for  his  best  advantage ;  therefore  credits  the 
party  in  whatever  is  to  his  own  prejudice.  Fin.  Law.  10: 
Max.  54.  Usury  shall  not  be  intended,  unless  expressly 
found  by  the  jury.  Bridgm.  112:  10  Rep.  59.  Covin  shall 
not  be  intended  or  presumed  in  law,  unless  expressed  or 
averred.  Bridgm.  112.  When  one  word  may  have  a  double 
intendment,  one  according  to  the  law,  and  another  against  the 
law,  that  intendment  shall  be  taken  which  is  according  to  law, 
and  this  by  a  reasonable  intendment.  3  Bulsl.  306 :  Yeh.  50. 
See  further  Deeds,  Implicalion,  Indictment,  and  such  other 
titles  as  are  applicable  to  this  subject. 

Intbndmbnt  op  Crime.  In  ancient  times  felonious  at- 
tempts, intending  the  death  of  another,  were  adjudged  felony  ; 
for  the  will  was  taken  for  the  fact.  Bract.  1  Ed.  3.  But  at 
this  day,  the  law  does  not  generally  punish  intendments  to  do 
ill,  if  the  intent  be  not  executed ;  except  in  case  of  treason, 
where  intention  proved  by  circumstances  shall  be  punished  as 
if  put  in  execution.  3  Inst.  108.  And  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  31. 
§11.  attempts  to  murder  are  subject  to  capital  punishment, 
and  many  other  attempts  to  commit  crimes  are  made  felonies 
by  the  statute.    See  tits.  Homicide,  III.,  Treason,  &c 

INTENTION.  Where  an  act  has  been  done  voluntarily, 
the  particular  intention  with  which  it  was  done  may  either  be 
material  or  immaterial  to  the  legal  charge  or  daim.  Where 
the  intention  is  material,  it  is  in  some  instances  a  conclusion 
of  law  which  may  be  drawn  by  the  court,  either  from  intrinsic 
facts,  or  extrinsic  circumstances ;  but  most  usually  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  facts  under  all  the  circumstances  for  the  consideration 
of  a  jury.  The  question  of  intention  is  a  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  by  the  court  from  the  circumstances,  whenever,  by 
virtue  of  any  rule  or  principle  of  law^  the  conclusion  is  a 
necessary  one  from  such  circumstances.  Thus,  in  cases  of 
homicide  the  courts  frequently  infer  malice  from  the  facts, 
without  an  express  finding  by  the  jury ;  in  other  words,  malice 
arises  by  construction. 

It  is  a  rule  of  law  (where  a  general  felonious  intention  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  ofience)  that  a  man  who  commits 
one  felony  in  attempting  to  commit  another,  cannot  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  intend  to  commit  the 
particular  felony.  Thus,  if  A.,  intending  to  shoot  B.,  miss  him, 
but  destroys  C,  against  whom  he  had  no  malice,  he  is  guilty 
of  the  muider  of  C.  But  in  such  case,  the  ofience  contemplated 
must  be  a  felony.  If  a  man  intending  to  commit  a  base  trespass, 
were  to  shoot  another,  it  would  amount  at  most  to  the  oflience 
of  manslaughter.     East's  P.  C.  513. 

It  seems  that  the  rule  is  to  be  confined  to  oases  where  a 
general  allegation  of  a  malicious  and  felonious  intention  is 
sufficient,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  to  ofienoes  where  a  jmr- 
ticular  and  specific  intention  is  essential. 

In  the  next  place,  although  the  fact  itsdf,  or  its  circum- 
stances, may  not  supply  any  conclusive  inference  as  to  inten- 
tion, independently  of  the  finding  of  the  jury»  yet  they  may 
afford  a  primd  Jade  presumption,  which  on  recognized  legal 
principles  ought  to  prevail,  umess  the  presumption  be  rebuttted 
by  competent  evidence. 
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properly  of  the  hnd,  but  of  the  term  of  years ;  the  possession 
or  seisin  of  the  land  remaining  still  in  him  who  hath  the 
freehold.  1  InsL  46.  See  2  Comnu  144.  6.  2.  c.  9*  I* :  and  this 
JDict.  tits.  Estate^  Lease,  Term. 

.  A  mortgage  is  an  interest  in  land,  and  on  non-payment,  the 
estate  is  i^wolute  in  law,  and  his  interest  is  good  in  equity 
.to  entitle  him  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  profits  till  redemption 
or  satisfaction;  and  on  a  fore-closure,  he  hath  the  absolute 
«Btate  both  in  law  and  equity.  9  Mod.  196.  See  tit.  Mortgage. 
'  INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  The  legtd  profit  or  recompence 
.allowed  on  loans  of  money,  to  be  taken  from  the  borrower  by 
the  lender.  The  rate  of  Ic^d  interest  has  varied  and  decreased, 
jMSOording  as  the  quantity  of  specie  in  this  kingdom  has  in- 
creased by  accessions  of  trade,  the  introduction  of  paper  credit, 
and  other  circumstances.  The  37  H.  8.  c.  9*  confined  interest 
to  ten  per  cent.,  and  so  did  the  IS  EUz,  c.  8.  The  21  Jac.  1. 
c.  XT.  reduced  it  to  eight  per  cent, 2  and  the  12  Car.  2.  c.  13. 
to  six:  and  lastly,  by  12  Anne,  st.  2.  c«  16.  it  was  broueht 
'down  to  ^ve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  now  the  extremity 
of  legal  interest  that  can  be  taken  on  a  loan  of  money,  except 
in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchai^  or  promissory  notes  made 
pajMe  within  three  months  after  date,  or  not  having  more 
^han  three  months  to  run,  and  which,  by  the  new  Bank  diarter, 
a  and4t  W.  4.  c.  98.  §  7*  are  no  lonoer  subject  to  the  usury  laws. 

Notwithstanding  those  laws,  if  a  contract  which  carries 
interest  be  made  in  a  foreign  country,  our  courts  will  direct  the 
pa3rment  of  interest  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
the  contract  was  made.  1  Eq.  Abr.  289  •'  1  P*  Wms.  SQ5.  See 
2  Bro.  C.  R.  2.  Thus,  Irish,  Turkish,  American,  and  Indian 
interests  have  been  allowed  in  our  courts  to  the  amount  of  even 
,10  or  12  per  cent.,  for  interest  depends  on  local  circumstances, 
and  the  refusal  to  enforce  such  contracts  would  put  a  stop  to 
all  foreign  trade,  fiy  stat.  14  G.  3.  c.  79*  and  2  G.  4.  c.  51. 
41II  bond  Jide  mortgages  and  securities  on  estates  or  property 
in  Ireland*  or  the  pluitations,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding 
MX  per  cent.,  were  declared  legal,  though  executed  in  Great 
Britain.  Aiid  now,  under  stat.  3  G.  4.  c.  47.  §  2.  securities 
made  in  Great  Britain  on  estates  in  Ireland  or  the  colonies, 
with  interest  not  exceeding  the  rate  cf  interest  payable  by  the 
law  of  the  country  ivhere  the  estate  is  situate,  are  also  deoared 
legal  and  valid.    See  further,  tit.  Usury. 

Interest  is  in  general  recoverable  in  addition  to  the  principal 
sum  upon  an  express  promise,  or  where  a  contract  may  be 
implied  from  circumstances,  as  the  particular  mode  of  dealing 
adopted  by  the  parties,  or  the  usage  of  trade.  Doug.  375 : 
Wsee  1  Camp.  62:  3  Camp.  467:  1  Stark.  487* 

It  is  recoveraUe  where  a  bond,  bill  of  exchange,  or  promis- 
sory note,  has  been  given;  Bunb.  II9:  2  Bam.  1077*  1085 ; 
althouj^  no  day  of  payment  is  specified,  for  there  the  money 
became  due  immediately.  7  T.  jB.  124:  15  East,  225.  So 
twhere  ^oods  sold  and  delivered  were  to  be  paid  for  by  a  Inllon 
which  interest  would  have  run.  13  East,  98. 
•  But  interest  is  not  generally  recoverable  upon  a  sale  of 
goods;  12  East,  419:  15  East,  223:  2  Camp.  429;  or  upon 
money  lent  v  5  East,  22:  1  Camp.  50;  or  money  paid,  or 
money  had  alid  received ;  ibid. ;  or  upon  the  balance  of  an 
account  stated.  6Esp.  45.  But  see  2  Bl.  761 :  3  WUs.  205: 
1  East,  410:  I  M.  ^  S.  173. 

By  iiie  3  and  4f  FT.  4.  c.  42.  §  28.  upon  all  debts  and  sums  cer- 
tain, payable  at  a  certain  time  or  otherwise,  the  jury  in  the 
trial  of  any  issue,  or  on  any  inquisition  of  damages,  may  allow 
interest,  not  exceeding  the  current  rate,  firom  the  time  when 
fuch  debts  and  sums  certain  were  payaUe,  if  such  debts  or 
aums  be  payable  by  virtue  of  some  written  instrument  at  a 
certain  time  ;.or,  if  payable  otherwise,  then  from  the  time  when 
demand  of  payment  shall  have  been  made  in  writing,  so  as 
such  demand  ^lall  give  notice  to  the  debtor  that  interest  will 
lie  claimed  from  the  date  of  such  demand  until  the  time  of 
payment ;  provided  that  interest  shall  be  payable  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  is  now  payable  by  law. 

By  §  29.  the  jury  may  give  damages  in  the  nature  of  interest 
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over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  conversion 
or  seizure,  in  actions  of  trover  or  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis, 
and  over  and  above  the  money  recoverable  in  actions  on  poli<v 
dea  of  insurance  made  after  the  passing  of  the  act. 

And  by  §  SO.  interest  is  to  be  allowed  on  all  writs  of  error 
for  the  time  that  execution  has  been  delayed.    See  tit.  Error. 

Where  an  estate  is  devised  for  payment  of  debts.  Chancery 
will  not  allow  interest  for  book  debts.  3  Ch.  Rep.  94.  Where 
lands  are  charged  with  payment  of  a  sum  in  gross,  they  are 
also  chargeable  in  equity  with  payment  of  interest  for  such 
sum.  Fm.  R.  286.  In  a  long  unsettled  partnership  account, 
rendered  intricate  by  the  negh^t  of  a  party,  he  shall  have  no 
interest  on  the  balance  when  settled.     1  Bro.  C.  R.  239. 

Interest  is  allowed  in  equity  or  purchase-money  when  not 
paid  at  the  appointed  time ;  2  Atk.  490 ;  on  portions  when 
due;  1  P.  W.  453 :  4  Ves.  357 ;  on  stated  accounts;  1  Mad. 
Ch.  102 ;  and  in  many  other  cases. 

Executors  and  trustees  are  also  frequently  chaiged  with 
interest  in  equity  where  they  have  withheld  money  from  par- 
ties to  whom  it  is  due,  or  unnecessarily  called  in  sums  out  on 
good  security.  1  I.  Sf  fT.  586:  11  Ves.  531.  And  though  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  allowed  in  Chancery  is  4  per  cent.; 

2  Fes.Jun,  511 ;  in  such  cases  they  are  generally  made  to  pay 
5  per  cent.;  and  an  executor  has  been  charged  with  compound 
intercut  at  that  rate.  13  Ves.  590.  See  Ut.  Trustees.  And 
also  tits.  Account,  Bankrupt,  Damages,  Mortgage,  4*0. 

Intbbbst  on  Lboacibs.  In  case  of  a  vested  legacy,  due 
immediately,  and  charged  on  land,  or  money  in  the  funds, 
which  yields  an  immediate  profit,  interest  shall  be  payable 
thereon  from  the  testator's  death;  but  if  charged  only  on  the 
personal  estate,  which  cannot  be  immediately  got  in,  it  shall 
carry  interest  only  from  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  death  of 
the  testator.    2  P.  Wms.  26,  27*    See  tit.  Executor,  Legacy. 

Intbrest,  or  no  Intbbbst.    See  tit.  Insurance. 

INTERESTED  WITNESS.  Interested  witnesses  may  be 
examined  upon  a  voir  dire,  if  suqpected  to  be  secretly  concerned 
in  the  event;   or  their  interest  may  be  proved  in  court. 

3  Comm.  370.    See  tit  Evidence. 
INTERLINEATION  in  a  DEED.    See  tit  Deed,  III. 
INTERLOCUTORY  DECREE  in  CHANCERY.    See 

tits.  Chancery,  Decree,  Injunction. 

Intbblocutobt  Jui>ombnt.  Interlocutory  judgments  are 
such  as  are  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause,  upon  some  plea, 
proceeding  on  de£Eiult,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not 
finally  determine  or  complete  the  suit.  As  jud^ent  for  the 
plaintiff  in  abatement,  of  respondeat  ouster,  L  e.  that  defendant 
diall  answw  over,  or  farther  plead  in  chief,  or  put  in  a  more 
substantial  ^ea. 

But  the  interlocutory  judgments  most  usually  spoken  ci^ 
are  those  incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  oi  the 
plaintiff  is  indeed  established,  but  the  mionium  of  damages 
sustained  by  him  is  not  ascertained,  whicn  is  the  province  of 
a  iury.  In  such  case  a  writ  of  inquiry  issues  to  the  sheriff, 
who  summons  a  jury,  inquires  of  the  damages,  and  returns  to 
the  court  the  inquisition  so  taken,  whereupon  the  plaintiff^s 
attorney  taxes  costs,  and  signs  final  judgment  3  Conan.  S^G, 
397.    See  tit.  Judgment,  I. 

In  Scotch  practice  the  term  interlocutor  is  applied  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  of  the  lord  ordinary, 
which  exhausts  the  points  at  issue,  and  whidi,  if  allowed  to 
become  final,  will  have  the  effect  of  deciding  the  case. 

Intbblocutory  Obdbb.  See  this  Diet.  rits.  Chancery, 
Injunction. 

INTERLOPERS.  Persons  who  intercept  the  trade  of  a 
company  of  merchants.  Merc.  Diet.  Applied  principally  to 
those  who  infringed  the  charters  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
See  that  tit 

INTERPLEADER,  Fr.  enterplaider,  Lat.  inierplacUare.'} 
To  discuss  or  try  a  point  incidentally  happemn^,  as  it  were, 
between,  before  the  principal  cause  can  be  determined.  Inter- 
pleader is  allowed  that  the  defendant  may  not  be  charged  to 
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matter  to  the  court;  and  thereupon  the  court  may  hear  and 
dinK)se  of  the  same  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  proceeding 
had  originally  commenced  by  rule  of  courts  instead  of  the 
order  of  a  judge. 

By  §  6.  after  reciting  that  "  difficulties  sometimes  arise  in 
the  execution  of  process  against  ffoods  and  chattels,  issued  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  courts,  by  reason  of  claims 
made  to  such  goods  and  chattels  by  assignees  of  bankrupts  and 
other  persons  not  being  the  parties  agamst  whom  such  process 
has  issued,  whereby  sheriffs  and  other  officers  are  exposed  to 
the  hazard  and  expence  of  actions;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
afford  relief  and  protection  in  such  cases  to  such  sheriffs  and 
other  officers,"  it  is  enacted,  that  when  any  such  claim  shall  be 
made  to  any  goods  or  chattels  taken,  or  intended  to  be  taken, 
in  execution  under  any  such  process,  or  to  the  proceeds  or 
value  thereof,  the  court  from  which  such  process  issued  may, 
upon  application  of  such  sheriff  or  other  officer  made  before  or 
ARer  the  return  of  such  process,  and  as  well  before  as  after  any 
action  brought  aeainst  such  sheriff  or  other  officer,  call  before 
them,  by  nue  of  court,  as  well  the  party  issuing  such  process 
as  the  party  making  such  daim,  and  thereupon  exercise,  for 
the  adjustment  of  such  claims,  and  the  relief  and  protection  of 
the  sheriff  or  other  officer,  all  or  any  of  the  powers  and  autho- 
rities therein-before  contained,  and   make    such    rules  and 
decisions  as  shall  appear  to  be  iust,  according  to  the  drcum- 
stanoes  of  the  case ;  the  costs  of  all  such  proceedings  to  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court 

§  7*  All  rules,  orders,  matters,  and  decisions,  to  be  made 
and  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  except  only  the  affidavits  to 
be  filed,  may,  together  with  the  declaration  in  the  cause  (if 
any),  be  entered  of  record,  with  a  note  in  the  margin  express- 
ing the  true  date  of  sudi  entry,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may 
be  evidence  in  future  times,  if  required,  and  to  secure  the  pay* 
ment  of  costs;  and  every  such  rule  or  order  so  entered  shall 
hare  the  force  of  a  judgment,  except  as  to  becoming  a  charge 
on  any  hereditaments ;  and,  in  case  any  costs  shall  not  be  paid 
within  fifteen  days  after  notice  of  the  taxation  and  amount 
thereof,  execution  may  issue  for  the  same  by  Jleri  facias  or 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  adapted  to  the  case,  together  with 
the  costs  cffsam  entry,  and  of  the  execution,  if  by  Jierijacias ; 
and  such  writ  may  bear  tesie  on  the  day  of  issuing  the  same, 
whether  in  term  or  vacation;  and  the  sheriff  or  other  officer, 
executing  any  such  writ,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees, 
and  no  more,  as  upon  any  similar  writ  grounded  upon  a  jud§^ 
ment  of  the  court. 

By  §  8.  the  powers  of  the  act  are  extended  to  applications 
for  writs  of  mandamus.    See  tit.  Mandamus, 

A  great  number  of  decisions  have  already  taken  place  upon 
the  above  act. 

Who  are  entitled  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Act. — A  lien  attaching 
on  the  goods  in  dispute,  and  which  must  be  satisfied  by  which- 
ever claimant  turns  out  to  be  entitled,  does  not  prevent  the 
party  holding  them  from  applying  for  relief. .  3  Moo,  4*  S.  180. 
But  a  party  who,  by  his  own  act,  is  placed  in  a  situation  to 
be  sued,  cannot  call  upon  the  court  to  substitute  another 
defendant  in  his  stead.  9  Bing.  82.  And  where  a  defendant 
has  been  indemnified  by  a  third  party  for  not  delivering  up  the 
property,  he  has  no  r^t  to  rdief.    I  Cr.  ^  M,  73:  S.  C. 

1  DowL  639*  Neither  will  the  application  be  aUowed  where  it 
may  be  reasonably  suspected  there  is  collusion  between  the 
defendant  and  the  third  party  whom  he  seeks  to  substitute. 

2  Moo.  4*  S.  184. 

The  case  of  a  wharfinger,  who  claims  a  lien  on  goods  for 
wharfage,  &c.,  which  attaching  only  on  one  of  the  parties  by 
whom  Sie  goods  are  claimed,  is  not  within  the  act.  2  Moore 
^  S.131:  5.  C  9  ^^^g*  ®^  Neither  does  it  apply  to  claims 
set  up  in  consequence  of  proceedinffs  in  equity.    1  DowL  506. 

As  to  the  Sheriff. — The  court  will  relieve  the  sheriff  in  the 
case  of  conflicting  claims  on  property  seized  by  him,  though 
tax  daim  is  only  a  lien,  and  not  of  the  whole  property. 
1  Dowl.  357. 


But  a  sheriff  will  not  be  entitled  to  relief  unless  he  comes  ia 
the  first  instance  on  receiving  notice  of  an  adverse  claim. 
1  Dowl.  548 :  2  DorvL  11.  Neither  is  he  where  he  has  levied 
under  a /?.  Ja.,  and  while  in  possession  he  receives  notice  (^ 
oth^r  wnts  of  execution  issued  against  the  defendant's  goods, 
and  that  the  first  execution  creditor  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  levy.  1  Doml.  369.  Nor  where  he  seizes  under 
^fi'fa. ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  that  writ  ought  to  have 
precedence  of  another.  1  "DowL  523.  Nor  where  he  pays 
over  the  money  to  the  execution  creditor  after  notice  of  a 
claim  by  a  third  party.     1  IkmL  %3&, 

One  court  cannot  relieve  the  sheriff  with  respect  to  process 
issued  out  of  another  court.    2  IkmL  151. 

Where  application  is  made  by  the  sheriff^  the  court  cannot 
try  the  merits  of  the  respective  claims  on  i^davit,  but  must 
direct  an  issue.    2  IhwL  59* 

And  no  one  has  a  right  to  be  heard  against  the  rule,  unless 
called  upon  by  the  rule  to  appear,  although  he  is  in  fact  a 
claimant;  and  if  called  upon  in  one  character,  he  cannot  appear 
in  another.    2  DowL  55. 

As  to  Costs. — The  sheriff  is  not  entitled  to  costs,  and  his 
daim  to  pounda^  depends  on  the  legality  of  the  seizure. 
1  Doml.  169'.  I^*d.  417.  636.  Where,  however,  the  execution 
creditor  does  not  appear  in  the  first  instance  to  support  his 
daim,  but  afterwanls  appears  and  opens  the  rule,  the  court 
will  grant  the  sheriff  the  costs  of  his  second  appearance.  Ibid. 
428.  But,  although  where  the  execution  creditor  does  not 
appear,  the  court  will  permit  the  sheriff  to  withdraw  from 
possession,  it  will  not  grant  him  the  costs  of  keeping  possession 
after  notice  of  an  adverse  claim.  Ibid.  569*  And  bdfore  the 
sheriff  applies  for  relief,  he  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  claims  set  up ;  and  therefore,  if  he  brings  parties  before 
the  court  in  consequence  of  a  claim  which  is  clearly  bad  in  law, 
the  court  will  compd  him  to  pay  the  costs.     2  Dowl.  I66. 

Where  no  blame  appears  to  attach  either  to  the  execu- 
tion creditor,  the  claimant,  or  the  sheriff,  each  party  wUl  pay 
his  own  costs.  1  DowL  520.  Where  the  shenff  applies  for 
relief,  and  the  claimant  does  not  appear,  the  judgment  creditor 
is  entitled  to  costs  against  the  claimant ;  but  if  the  rule  does 
not  pray  for  costs,  the  order  upon  the  claimant  to  pay  costs 
will  be  only  conditional,  unless  he  shows  cause  within  four 
days.    2  DowL  108. 

So  where  a  landlord  has  a  daim  for  rent,  and  gives  notice  in 
proper  time,  the  sheriff  ought  to  pay  him,  otherwise  the  court 
will  make  the  sheriff  pay  the  costs  of  not  impearing.    Ibid.  55. 

INTERPRETATION  op  Statutbs,  Dbbdb,  Wills,  &c. 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  in  respect  of  laws,  it  is  scarody 
posdble  to  express  them  in  such  terms  as  shsdl  be  firee  from  ful 
ambiguity.  Such  a  degree  cf  precision  is  perhaps  unattain- 
able; and  the  want  of  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  object, 
or  the  want  of  views  sufficiently  comprehensive,  or  the  defect 
of  language,  will  constantly  either  encumber  the  reffulation,  or 
leave  some  part  of  the  rules  to  be  enforced;  and  the  same 
inaccuracy  must  almost  inevitably  prevail,  even  in  the  framing 
of  private  deeds ;  and  hence  rules  of  interpretation  are  requirt^ 
in  order  to  insure  just  and  uniform  decisions;  these  rules  are 
drawn  from  the  general  scope  and  intention  of  the  instrument, 
from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  or  drcumstances,  from  the 
legal  rights  of  the  parties,  independent  of  the  instrument  or  law 
in  question,  and  from  many  odier  particulars;  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  rules  of  interpretation  is  the  first  ground  of 
science  in  framing  the  laws  or  deeds  required  for  each  occasion. 

To  avoid  doubt,  many  modem  statutes  declare  the  sense  in 
which  certain  words  therein  used  are  to  be  understood,  and 
to  what  thinffs  and  persons  they  are  intended  to  extend.  See 
further  tits.  Agreements,  Deeds,  Statutes,  WiUs,  &c. 

INTERREijrNUM.  Thero  cannot  be  any  interregnum  in 
this  country,  by  the  policy  of  the  constitution;  for  the  right  of 
sovereignty  is  fully  vested  in  the  successor  to  the  throne  by  the 
very  descent  of  the  crown.    See  tit.  King,  I. 

INTERROGATORIES.      Aro   particular   questions   in 
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By  the  S  and  4  TP.  4.  c.  S7*  §  ^6.  the  writ  of  entry  on  intrusion 
is  abolished  afWr  the  31st  Dec.  1834.    See  further  tit.  Entry. 

Intrusion  de  Gard,  A  writ  that  lay  where  the  infant 
within  age  entered  into  his  lands,  and  held  out  his  lord.  Old. 
Nat.  Br.  90. 

'    INTRUSION,  is  the  writ  brought  against  an  intruder,  by 
him  that  hath  fee-simple,  &c.    New  Nat.  Br.  453. 

INURE.  To  take  effect ;  as  the  pardon  inureth.  Straund. 
Prec.fol.  40.     See  Enure. 

IN VADIARE.  To  encage  or  mortgage  lands ;  invapia" 
Hans,  mortgaffes  of  land.     Mon.  Angl.  lam.  1.  p.  478. 

INVA£)IATUS.  One,  who  having  been  accused  of  some 
crime,  not  fully  proved,  is  put  sub  dd>iktJidefussione. 

INVASION.    See  Defence  of  the  Realm. 

INVASrONES.  In  the  inquisition  of  serjeancies  and 
knights'  fees,  anno  12  and  13  of  King  John,  there  are  some 
titles  called  Invasumes,  et  Invaswiies  super  regem. 

IN  VECTA  BT ILLATA.  Terms  applied  in  the  Scotch  law, 
to  articles  subject  to  certain  liens  or  services. 
•  INVENTIONES.  Is  used  in  ancient  charters  for  treasure- 
irove  ;  money  or  goods  found  by  any  person,  and  not  challenged 
by  the  owner ;  which  by  the  common  law,  is  due  to  the  king, 
who  grants  the  privilege  or  benefit  to  some  particular  subjects. 
Chart.  K.  Ed.  I.  to  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports:  PlacU. 
temp.  Ed.  1.  and  Ed.  2.  MS.f.  89. 

Inventory,  inventonum.'^  a  Ust  or  schedule  contain- 
ing  a  true  description  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  person 
deceased  at  the  time  of*  his  death,  with  their  value  appraised 
by  indifierent  persons ;  which  every  executor  or  administrator 
ought  to  exhibit  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  at  such  time  as  he 
jhall  appoint.     West.  Symb.  Itb.  2.  p.  696. 

These  inventories  proceed  from  the  civil  law ;  and  as,  by  the 
old  Roman  law,  the  heir  was  obliged  to  answer  all  the  tes- 
tator's debts,  Justinian  ordained  that  inventories  should  be 
made  of  the  substance  of  the  deceased,  and  he  should  be  no 
further  charged.    Justin.  Inst. 

By  Stat.  SI  f^.  8.  c.  5.  executors  and  administrators  are 
required  to  make  and  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary, 
inventories  indented,  of  which  one  part  shall  remain  with  the 
ordinary,  and  the  other  part  with  the  executor  or  adminis* 
trator.  The  intention  of  this  statute  was  for  the  benefit  of 
^e  mditors  and  legatees,  that  the  executor  or  administrator 
might  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  personal  estate  from  them; 
though,  as  to  the  valuation,  it  is  not  conclusive,  but  the  real 
value  must  be  found  by  a  jury.  If  they  are  under-valued, 
the  creditors  may  take  them  as  appraised;  and  if  over- valued, 
it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  executor. 

The  inventory  ought  to  contain  a  full  and  true  description 
and  estimate  of  all  the  chattels,  real  and  personal,  in  pos- 
session, and  in  action,  to  which  the  executor  or  administrator 
is  entitled  in  that  character,  as  distinguished  from  the  heir, 
the  widow,  and  the  donee  mortis  causd  of  the  testator  or 
intestate.  T(dL  248.  It  must  also  distinguish  such  debts  as 
are  separate  from  those  which  are  doubtful  or  desperate.   Ibid. 

But  though  generally  all  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased, 
of  what  nature  or  quality  soever,  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
inventory;  yet  goods  given  away  in  the  life-time  of  the 
deceased,  and  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  party  to  whom 
given,  and  the  goods  to  which  a  husband  is  entitled  as  adminis- 
trator to  his  wife,  are  not  to  be  included.    2  Bulst,  S55. 

An  inventory  which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  defendant  in 
the  Spiritual  Court  is  evidence  against  him  of  assets.  See 
Bull,  N.P.l4iO:  1  M.^M.  330.  And  the  plaintiff  will  be 
allowed  to  prove  that  the  goods  have  been  under-valued.  Bull, 
N.  P.  140 :  1  Stark.  32. 

Notwithstanding  the  law  requires  that  the  inventory  be 
exhibited  within  three  months  after  the  death  of  the  person,  if 
it  is  done  afterwards  it  is  good,  for  the  ordinary  may  dispense 
with  the  time,  and  even  in  some  cases,  whether  it  shall  be 
exhibited  or  not ;  as  where  creditors  are  paid,  and  the  will 
performed,  &c.    Raym.  470. 


The  old  practice  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
was  to  require  an  inventory  to  be  exhibited  before  probate  was 
granted;  and  this  is  still  prevalent  in  some  country  jurisdic- 
tions.    1  Phill.24^. 

According  to  the  modem  practice,  however,  neither  the 
executor  nor  administrator,  in  general  cases,  exhibits  any  inven- 
tory whatsoever,  unless  he  be  cited  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Spiritual  Court  by  a  party  interested.  1  Phill,  240:  Toll.  250. 
And  a  person  having  only  the  appearance  of  an  interest  may 
compel  one  to  be  exhibited.  1  PhiU.  241 :  2  Add.  236.  But, 
in  order  to  exonerate  himself  from  all  liability,  it  is  prudent  for 
the  executor  to  exhibit  an  inventory  before  a  final  settlement. 
1  Hagg.  106. 

In  common  parlance,  &c,  the  term  inventory  is  applied  on 
other  and  more  frequent  occasions,  as  on  the  sale  of  goods ;  by 
agreement  between  parties,  accounts  of  the  goods  sold  (sup^ 
posing  them  passing  with  the  possession  of  a  house,  &c.)  are 
called  inventories.  So  the  accounts  taken  by  sheriffs  of  good« 
levied  and  sold  under  executions,  under  distresses  of  the  goods 
distrained  for  rent,  are  called  inventories,  &c*  See  this  Diet, 
tit.  Executor,  V.  4.  Distress. 

IN  VENTRE  SA  MERE,  JPr.]  In  the  mother's  belly, 
relating  to  which  there  Is  a  writ  mentioned  in  the  register  of 
writs;  and  in  stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.  24.  an  infant  in  ventre  sa 
mere,  is  applied  to  the  case  where  a  woman  is  with  child  at 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death ;  which  child,  if  he  had  been 
bom,  would  have  been  heir  to  the  land  of  the  husband ;  and 
this  is  sometimes  privily,  and  sometimes  open  and  visible. 

1  Shep.  Abr.  142.  The  law  hath  consideration  of  such  a 
child,  on  account  of  the  apparent  expectation  of  his  birth.  He 
might  have  been  vouched  in  his  mother's  belly ;  and  action  lies 
for  detainment  of  charters  from  him  as  heir,  &c.  Hob.  222 : 
Dyer,  186.  When  a  female  comes  into  land  by  descent,  there 
the  son  born  after  shall  oust  her  and  have  the  land.  3  Rep.  61 ; 
Plowd.  375.  But  if  the  daughter  and  female  heir  cometh  to 
land  in  nature  of  a  purchaser,  as  on  a  will  of  lands  given  to 
J.  S.  and  his  heirs,  and  he  hath  a  daughter  when  the  devisor 
dies,  his  wife  being  then  with  child  of  a  son ;  in  this  case  the 
daughter  shall  enjoy  the  land,  and  not  the  afler-bom  son. 
3  Rep.  61:  5  Ed.  4:.  6:  9  H.  1.  24.  See  this  Diet.  tits. 
Descent,  Infant,  II.,  Limitation,  Posthumous  Children. 

INVERITARE.  To  verify  or  make  proof  of  a  thing.  Leg^ 
Inas,  c.  16. 

To  INVEST ;  INVESTITURE,  from  the  Fr.  investir.-} 
The  giving  possession :  some  define  it  thus,  investitura  est  alv* 
cujus  in  suum  jus  introductio;  a  giving  livery  of  seisin  or 
possession.  Investitures,  in  their  original  rise,  were  probably 
intended  to  demonstrate  in  conquei^  countries  the  actusd 
possession  of  the  lord;  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious 
right  which  the  soldier  was  ill  qualified  to  prosecute,  but  a 
peaceable  and  firm  possession.  And  after  conveyance  by  deed 
came  into  use,  these  investitures  were  retained  as  a  public  and 
notorious  act,  that  the  country  might  take  notice  of  and  testify 
the  transfer  of  the  estate,  and  that  such  as  claimed  title  by 
other  means,  might  know  against  whom  to  bring  their  actions. 

2  Comm.  311.  c.  20.  and  see  pp.  23.  5S.  209;  and  this  Diet. 
tits.  Conveyance,  Feoffment,  Tenure;  as  also  tits.  Advowson, 
Institution,  S^c. 

The  customs  and  ceremonies  of  investiture,  or  giving  po&t 
session,  were  Ions  practised  with  ffreat  variety:  at  first,  mves- 
titures  were  made  by  a  form  of  words,  afterwards  by  such 
things  as  had  most  resemblance  to  what  was  to  be  transferred; 
as  lands  passed  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  &c,  which  was  done, 
by  the  grantor,  to  the  person  to  whom  the  lands  were  granted 
but  in  after  ages,  the  things  by  which  investitures  were  made 
were  not  so  exactly  observed.  Ingulph.  p.  901.  In  the 
church,  it  was  the  custom  of  old -for  princes  to  promote  such 
as  they  liked  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  declare  their  choice 
and  promotion,  by  delivery,  to  the  persons  chosen,  of  a  pastoral 
staff  and  ring:  Uie  one  a  symbolical  representation  of  their 
spiritual  marriage  with  the  church;  and  the  other  of  their 
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required  another  statute^  whicb  was  aooordiiigly  passed  in  the 
British  parliament^  viz.  the  23  G.  3.  c.  S8.  by  which  "  the 
right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  bound  only  by 
laws  enacted  by  his  Majesty  and  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom, in  fill  oases  whatever,  and  to  have  all  actions  and  suits, 
instituted  in  that  kingdom^  decided  in  his  Majesty's  courts 
there  JindUv^  and  without  appeal  from  thence^  is  established 
and  ascertained  for  ever,  and  at  no  time  to  be  questioned  or 
questionable ;  and  all  writs  of  error,  and  appeals  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  shall  be  null  and  void." 

After  this  period,  till  the  year  1800,  several  acts  were  passed 
in  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  establishing  and  regulating  the 
various  departments  of  government  there,  as  in  a  separate 
kingdom.  In  that  year,  after  great  debate  on  the  principle, 
and  even  on  the  moral  competence  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land to  consent  to  such  a  proceeding,  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  ratified  by  the  acts  of  both  parliaments,  viz. 
89  and  40  G.  8.  c.  67.  of  the  British,  and  40  G.  3.  c.  38.  of 
the  Irish  statutes.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  eight 
Articles  of  Union :— ^ 

Art  1.  That  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
•hall,  after  1st  January,  1801,  and  for  ever,  be  united  into  one 
kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The  Uniied  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

Art.  2,  That  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom  shall  continue  limited  and  settled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
stands  limited  and  settled  according  to  the  existing  laws, 
and  to  the  term  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Scotland. 

Art.  3.  That  the  said  United  Kingdom  be  represented  in  one 
parliament. 

Art.  4.  That  four  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rotation  of 
aessions,  viz.  one  of  the  four  archbishops,  and  three  of  the 
eighteen  bishops  (see  40  G.  3.  (I.)  c  29*  §  1*)  »  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
temporal  of  Ireland  (elected  for  life,  subject  to  forfeiture  by 
attainder,  40  G.  3.  (I.)  c.  29.  §  4.  by  the  terms  of  Ireland) ; 
shall  sit  in  Uie  House  of  Lords  of  the  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  in  the  House  of  Commons,  100  commoners; 
two  for  each  of  the  32  counties  in  Ireland;  two  for  Dublin, 
two  for  Cork,  one  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  one  for 
each  of  the  31  most  considerable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs; 
vis.  Waterford,  Limerick,  Belfhst,  Drogheda,  Carrickferffus, 
Newry,  Kilkenny,  Londonderry,  Galway,  Clonmd,  Wex^rd, 
Youghal,  Bandonbridge,  Armagh,  Dundalk,  Kinsale,  Lisbum, 
81igo,  Catherlough,  Ennis,  Dungarvon,  Downpatrick,  Cole* 
raine.  Mallow,  Athlone,  New  Ross,  Tralee,  Ca^el,  Dungan- 
non,  Portarlington,  Enmskillen.    40  G.  3.  (I.)  c.  29*  §  2. 

That  the  Irish  act,  40  G.  3*  c.  29*  for  regulating  the  election 
of  the  said  lords  and  commons  shall  be  part  of  the  treaty  of 
union,  and  incorporated  in  the  Union  Act  ^which  it  accord' 
imgly  is7\ 

Questions  respecting  the  rotation  or  election  of  the  peers  shall 
be  determined  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Irish  peers  not  being  elected  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
may  be  elected  as  members  of  the  Commons  House  for  any 
pkce  in  Great  Britain*  In  which  case  they  shall  be  considered 
merely  as  commoners. 

His  Majesty  may  create  peers  of  Ireland,  under  certain 
restrictions, .  viz,  whenever  three  such  peerages  of  Ireland 
become  extinct,  one  new  peerage  may  be  created;  and  when 
the  whole  of  such  peerage  is  reduced  to  100,  then,  on  the 
extinction  of  any  peerage,  another  may  be  created ;  so  that 
the  peerage  of  Irdand  may  be  kept  up  to  100,  over  and 
above  such  peers  of  Ireland  as  may  be  entitled  by  descent  or 
creation  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Questions  touching  the  elections  of  commoners,  or  their 
quidifications,  shall  be  derided  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

The  temporary  regulations  respecting  commoners  holding 
plaoes  under  government  were  superseded  by  41  G.  3.  c.  52 ; 
by  whidh  all  persons  disabled  from  sitting  in  the  British  par- 


liament are  declared  disabled  from  sitting  in  the  united  parlia- 
ment as  members  for  Great  Britain,  and  so  for  Ireland.  See 
this  Diet.  tit.  Parliametit,  6.  B.  2. 

As  to  the  privileges,  rights,  and  rank,  of  the  Irish  spiritual 
and  temporal  peers  in  parliament,  see  this  Diet  tit.  ParliO' 
ment.  III. 

Art.  5.  The  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be 
united  into  one  Protestant  episcopal  church,  to  be  called.  The 
Uniied  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine, worship,  disclpune,  and  government,  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  church  of  ScoUand  to  remain  as  under  the 
union  of  that  kingdom. 

Art.  6,  The  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as 
to  encouragements  and  bounties  on  the  like  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture,  of  either  country  respectivdy,  and 
generally  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  the  ports  and 
places  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies ;  and  in  all 
foreign  treaties  Irish  subjects  shall  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

All  prohibitions  and  bounties  on  the  export  of  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  either  country  to  the 
other,  shall  cease  and  determine. 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of 

either  country  (not  enumerated  and  subjected  by  the  act,  to 

specific  duties),  shall  be  imported  into  each  country  from  the 

other  free  of  duty,  except  countervailing  duties.     See  post. 

For  20  years  from  the  Union  ^u  e,  until  1st  January,  \8Z\), 

I  certain  manufactured  articles,  viz.  apparel,  cabinet-ware,  pot- 

'  tery,  sadlery,  &c,  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of  10^  per  cent. 

Salt,  hops,  coals,  calicoes,  and  muslins,  &c.,  to  certain  duties 

specified. 

Articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  either 
country,  subject  to  internal  duty,  or  to  duty  on  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  composed,  are  made  subject,  by  certain 
schedules  in  the  acts  to  the  countervailing  duties,  there  speci- 
fied; and  it  is  provided,  that  all  articles  subject  to  such  internal 
duty,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  subjected,  on  their  importation 
into  each  country  respectively  for  the  other,  to  such  duty  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  countervail  such  internal  duty  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  are  exported;  and  that,  upon  the  export 
of  the  like  articles  from  one  country  to  the  other,  a  drawback 
shall  be  given  equal  in  amount  to  the  countervailing  duty 
payable  on  such  articles,  if  it  had  been  imported  into  the 
county  from  whence  it  is  exported. 

All  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  either 
country,  when  exported  through  the  other,  are  made  subject  to 
the  like  charges,  as  on  exportation  directly  from  their  own 
country. 

All  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  or  colonial  articles  into  either 
country,  shall,  on  their  export  to  the  other,  be  drawn  back. 

Com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuit,  are  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  union  acts;  so  that  all  these,  except  malt, 
were  declared  free  between  Great  Britain  and  Irelandi  under 
46  G.  3.  c  97*  See  tit.  Corn.  The  intercourse  of  malt  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  regulated  by  stat.  50  G.  3.  c.  34. 
58 ;  and  the  countervailing  duties  are  ascertained  by  the  seve- 
ral acts  imposing  the  internal  duties. 

Now,  under  the  provinons  of  the  1  W.  4.  c.  17.  all  duties 
and  drawbacks  payable  in  respect  of  printed  calicoes,  stuffs, 
and  linens,  removed  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  vice 
versd,  have  wholly  ceased. 

Art.  7.  By  this  article  it  was  provided  that  the  charge  of 
the  separate  national  debt  of  either  country  before  the  union, 
should  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  the  respective 
countries.  That  for  20  years  after  the  union,  the  contribution 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  towards  the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  15  parts  for  Great  Britain, 
and  two  parts  for  Ireland.  That  after  such  20  years  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  (except  the  interest 
and  charges  of  their  separate  debts)  should  be  defrayed  accord- 
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ing  to  a  proportion  to  be  settled  by  parliament  for  a  subse- 
quent period  of  not  more  tban  20,  nor  less  than  7  years; 
and  so  from  time  to  time,  unless  tbe  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  declare  that  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes 
imposed  on  the  like  articles  in  both  countries.     For  defraying 
the  national  debt,  and  the  proportion  of  her  expenditure,  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  was,  by  the  same  article,  constituted  a  con- 
solidated fund.     It  was  declared  that  the  proportion  of  contri- 
bution of  each  country  should  be  raised  by  taxes  in  each 
country  respectively ;  provided  that^  in  regulating  such  taxes, 
no  article  in  Ireland  should  be  made  liame  to  any  new  duty> 
80  as  to  make  the  amount  exceed  the  amount  of  duty  payaUe 
tm  the  like  article  in  England.    That  any  surplus  of  Irish 
revenue  should  be  applied  to  local  purposes  in  Ireland.  That  all 
future  loans  should  be  considered  as  a  joint  debt  to  be  dis- 
charged by  each  country  in  their  respective  proportions^  unless 
particular  provisions  were  made  in  any  particular  year.    That 
if,  at  any  niture  day,  the  separate  debt  of  each  countnr  should 
have  been  liquidated,  or  if  the  values  of  their  respective  debts 
should  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  contributions  (viz* 
as  15-17ths  are  to  2-17ths),  or  within  100th  part  thereof,  and 
if  the  parliament  should  thmk  that  the  respective  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries  would  admit  of  their  contributing  indiscri- 
minately by  equal  taxes,  the  parliament  might  declare  that  all 
future  exnence,  and  all  joint  debts  then  contracted^  should  be 
defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes  on  the  same  articles  in 
each  country,  subject  to  any  requiate  exemption  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland.    That,  after  sudi  declaration,  Uie  contribution  of 
England  and  Ireland  respectively  should  cease  to  be  regulated 
by  the  proportions  before-mentioned;  but  that  the  charges  of 
the  separate  debts  should  be  defrayed  separately  by  each 
country.    That  sums  granted  by  the  Irish  parliament  for 
encouragine  agriculture,  manufactures,  charities,  &c,  in  Ire- 
land, should  continue  to  be  granted  for  20  years;  and,  finally, 
that  the  revenue  from  territorial  dependencies  should  be  applied 
to  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  tbe  forgoing  pro- 
portions* 

The  efl^  of  this  article  VII.  may  be  considered  as  almost 
wholly  superseded  by  the  provisions  of  stat.  56  G.  5.  c.  98* 
(amended  by  57  G.  S,  c.  48.)  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
consolidated  funds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  become 
one  general  consolidated  fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  charged 
indiscriminately,  whether  in  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  with  the  whole  of  the  interest  and  sinking  funds  of 
the  national  debts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  one  joint 
consolidated  national  debt,  interest,  and  sinkins  fund;  with 
the  civil  list  establishments  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  with 
all  other  charges  on  the  former  separate  consolidated  funds ; 
and  subject  to  such  chaises,  to  be  indiscriminately  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  offices  of  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  united,  and  the 
office  of  lord  high  treasurer  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
executed  by  commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  A  vice-treasurer 
for  Ireland  is  to  be  appointed  for  the  issue  of  money  out  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer ;  and  regulations  are  made  for  directing  such 
issues,  under  warrant  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
the  issues  out  of  the  Treasury  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
growing  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund.  The  British  com- 
missioners for  reduction  of  the  national  debt  are  declared  com- 
missioners for  reducing  the  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Two 
additional  commissioners  of  the  Treasury  are  to  w  appointed 
for  Irish  business;  and  the  balance  of  joint  contributions 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  deckled  to  be  cancelled. 

Art.  8.  All  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
all  courts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  within  the  respective  king- 
doms, shsJl  remain  as  established,  subject  to  future  alterations 
by  the  united  parliament.  All  writs  of  error  and  appeals 
(determinable  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  either  kingdom)  shall 
be  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Instance  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland  shall  continue. 


with  appeals  to  the  delegates  in  Chancery  there.  All  laws 
contrary  to  the  provisions  enacted  for  carrying  the  articles  of 
union  into  effect  shall  be  repealed. 

By  44  G.  3.  c.  92.  it  is  enacted,  that  where  penons, 
against  whom  warrants  have  been  isMied  by  judges,  &c.  in 
Ireland  for  any  crime  or  offisnce  against  the  laws  of  Irehnd, 
shall ''  escape,  go  into,  reside,  or  be,"  in  En^uid  or  Soodtnd; 
or  where  any  persons,  against  whom  warrants  have  been 
issued,  in  England  or  Scotland,  for  any  oflfenoe  against  the 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland  respectively,  shall  escape*  &c 
into  Ireland,  any  justice  of  peace  of  the  county,  or  plsce, 
whither  or  where  such  person  shall  escape,  &c.  shall  indone 
the  warrant,  and  the  person  charged  may  be  apprdiended  ia 
the  place  where  such  warrant  is  so  indorsed,  and  carried  into 
En^nd,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  require,  to  bt 
then  proceeded  against  according  to  law.  By  45  G.  3.  c  92* 
if  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  the  original  warrant  shall  be  lo 
indorsed;  but  if  it  u  bailable,  the  party  shall  be  bailed  in  tbe 
place  where  he  is  apprehended,  by  duplicate  bonds,  one  to  ba 
transmitted  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  place  where  Uie  warrsnt 
was  issued,  and  the  other  to  the  Court  of  Exdiequa  in  tbe 
county  where  the  party  is  bailed;  and  the  penalty  may  be 
levied  in  the  county  where  the  bond  is  taken,  on  certificate  of 
the  breach  thereof  to  the  Exchequer  there. 

By  45  G.  3.  c.  92.  §  3,  4.  subpoenas  in  criminal  prosecutions 
may  be  served  in  EngUmd  to  compel  t^tpearanoe  in  Iidaad» 
and  so  vice  vend. 

By  54  G.  2.  c.  186.  §  2,  3.  all  warrants  agned  in  En^tadi 
Scotland,  or  Irdand,  may  be  indorsed  and  acted  upon  in  sny 
part  of  Uie  United  Kingdom,  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  hj 
Stat  13  G.  3.  c.  31.  as  to  warrants  in  Enghmd  uid  SoothiM^ 
and  judges  in  Ireland  may  indorse  Scotch  letters  of  second 
deliverance  for  compelling  attendance  in  Scotland  of  witnesses 
in  criminal  cases  readent  in  Ireland. 

By  the  2  fF.  4.  c.  SS.  the  Courts  of  Chancery  end  £x« 
chequer  in  England  in  suits  concerning  lands  in  Eng^aod  or 
Wales,  are  empowered  to  direct  process  to  be  served  in  sny 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man* 
And  by  §  2.  a  amilar  power  is  given  to  the  Courts  of  Qisa- 
oery  and  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  to  issue  process  to  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Isle  of  Man. 

By  the  2  and  8  W.4.  c,  9^.  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  process  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England  and  Irdsnd 
being  unavailable  out  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  is  reme- 
died by  giving  such  process  equal  fovoe  and  operation  in  sny 
part  of  the  United  Kmgdom. 


Independent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  (10  G.  4 
c.  7«)>  many  important  statutes  have  of  late  3rears  heok  pssnd 
with  reference  to  Ireland. 

By  the  1  and  2  fP.  4.  c.  33.  his  Majesty  may  anthorise  die 
Treasury  to  issue  500,000L  Ezdiequer  hiUs  for  the  extensioB 
and  promotion  (^puhUc  works  in  Ireland* 

By  the  2  fV.  4.  c.  17*  the  laws  relating  to  the  assignmeit 
and  sublettinff  of  lands  and  tenements  m  Irdand,  were  re- 
pealed, and  other  provisions  substituted. 

By  the  act  for  amending  the  representation  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  (^  and  3  fF.  4.  c.  88.)  besides  the  improvementi  inti^ 
duced  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  electors,  five  addi* 
tional  members  have  been  given  to  that  country,  vtt.  an  sddi- 
tional  member  to  the  cities  of  Limerick  and  Waterford,  tbe 
borouffh  of  BeUast,  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the  unifenity 
of  Dublin. 

By  the  2  and  3  FF.  4.  c.  118.  party  prooessioos  in  Ireland 
are  restrained  for  the  period  of  five  years. 

By  the  2  and  3  fF.  4.  e.  110.  three  sevend  acts,  psssed  m 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  fbr  the  establishing  of  ooiipo«f- 
tions  m  tithes  in  Ireland,  were  amended,  and  such  conJNisi- 
tions  rendered  permanent.    See  further  tit.  Tiike$» 

By  the  3  and  4  fF.  4.  c.  37-  for  amendine  the  laws  n^^e 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  chnrdi  of  Irmnd,  ecdesbsticil 
commissioners  are  appointed  who  are  to  be  a  body  pohtic  and 
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Corporate/ by  the  name  of  the  ''  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
Ireland,"  and  to  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal. 

By  §  13.  all  payments  of  first-fruits  in  Ireland  are  to  cease. 

By  §  14.  the  commissioners  are  to  make  a  valuation  of  all 
sees  and  livings  in  Ireland,  and  to  levy  a  yearly  assignment 
thereon,  to  commence  from  the  next  avoidance,  accoraing  to 
the  rates  specified  in  one  of  the  schedules  to  the  act;  such 
tax,  and  the  other  funds  vested  in  the  commissioners  by  the 
act,  to  be  t^lied  by  them  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

By  §  32.  the  bishopric  of  Waterford,  from  the  passing  of  the 
act,  shall,  and  the  other  bishoprics  in  the  first  column  given 
below  when  they  become  void,  are  to  be  united  to  the  arch- 
bifhopncs  and  bishoprics  in  the  second  column. 

1 .  Dromore Down  and  Connor. 

2.  Raphoe     Derry. 

S.  Clogher    Armagh. 

4.  Elphin Kilmore. 

5.  Killala  and  Achonry   Tuam. 

6.  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  ....  Killala  and  Kilfenora. 

7*  Kildare Dublin  and  Glandelagh. 

8.  Ossory Ferns  and  Leighlin. 

9*  Waterford  and  Lismore Cashel  and  Emly. 

10.  Cork  and  Ross Cloyne. 

•  By  (  46.  when  the  archiepisoopal  sees  of  Tuam  and  Cashel 
shall  be  vdd,  their  respective  archiepiscopal  jurisdictions  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin. 
.  By  §  47-  as  soon  as  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam  shall  be 
void,  ihe  Inshopric  of  Ardaffh,  now  held  therewith,  is  to  be 
united  with  the  bishopric  of  iCUmore. 

By  §  61.  the  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Cashel  and  Tuam  on 
becoming  void  are  to  cease  to  be  included  in  the  rotation 
ertablished  among  the  archiepiscopal  sees  by  the  union,  and 
are  to  be  excluded  in  the  rotation  among  the  episcopal  sees, 
and  take  place  therein  next  before  the  episcopal  see  last  in  such 
order  of  rotation,  the  bishops  whereof  may  have  sat  in  par- 
liament the  previous  session.  And  by  §  52.  bishoprics  on 
becoming  void,  or  united  to  another  bishopric,  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  rotation. 

By  §  11 6.  the  commissioners  may  suspend  the  appointment 
of  a  clerk  to  any  benefice  where  divine  worship  has  not  been 
celebrated  for  three  years. 

^  By  §  128.  leasees  of  church  lands,  whether  holding  the  same 
for  J^ves  or  for  years,  may  purchase  the  fee-simple  thereof  on 
the  terms  mentioned  in  that  and  the  fc^owing  sections, 
-  By  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  78.  the  laws  relative  to  grand 
juries  in  Ireland  were  amended,  as  also  the  regulating  pre- 
•entments  to  be  made  by  them  respecting  public  works. 

And  by  3  and  4  W,  4.  c.  91.  the  laws  relative  to  jurors  and 
juries  in  Ireland  were  consolidated  and  amended. 

In  addition  to  the  above  acts,  many  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  criminal  law  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  courts  have  been  extended  to  Ireland. 

IRON.  All  statutes  forbidding  the  exportation  of  iron  and 
steel  are  now  repealed.  The  following  acts,  though  still  un- 
repealed, have  long  been  obsolete. 

None  shall  convert  to  coal,  or  other  fuel,  for  the  making  of 
iron  metal,  any  trees  of  such  a  sise,  or  within  a  certain 
compass  of  London,  under  penalties  by  statute ;  nor  shall  any 
sew  iron  mills  be  set  up  in  Sussex,  Surry,  or  Kent.  StaU. 
1  EUz.  c.  15 :  23  Eliz.  c.5:  27  EUz.  c  19-    See  tit.  Woods. 

IRONS,  to  secure  prisoners.  See  tits.  Fetters,  Gaol,  and 
Gaolers. 

IRON  WIRE.    See  Wire. 

IRONY.  In  libels  makes  them  as  properly  libels  as  what 
is  expressed  in  direct  terms.  Hob.  215.  As  where  a  writing, 
in  a  taunting  manner  reckoned  up  several  acts  of  public  charity 
done  by  a  person,  said,  '<  You  miU  not  play  the  Jew,  nor  the 
hypocrite,"  and  then  proceeded  in  a  strain  of  ridicule  to  insi- 
nuate that  what  the  person  did  was  owing  to  his  vain  glory. 
Or,  where  a  publication  pretending  to  recommend  to  a  person 

VOL.  I. 


the  characters  of  several  great  men  for  his  imitaticm,  instead 
of  taking  notice  of  what  great  men  are  generally  esteemed  for, 
selected  such  qualities  as  their  enemies  accused  them  of  not 
possessing  (as  by  proposing  such  a  one  to  be  imitated  for  his 
courage,  who  was  known  to  be  a  great  statesman,  but  no 
soldier,  and  another  to  be  imitated  tor  his  learning  who  was 
known  to  be  a  great  general,  but  no  scholar),  such  a  publica- 
tion being  as  well  understood  to  mean  only  to  upbraid  the 
parties  with  the  want  of  those  qualities  as  if  it  had  done  so 
directly  and  expressly.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73.  §  4 :  4  Bac.  Ah. 
Libel  {A.)  8.  p.  453.     See  tit.  Libel. 

IRREGULARITY,  irre^ularitas.']  Disorder,  or  going  out 
of  rule.  In  the  canon  law  it  is  used  for  an  impediment  to  the 
taking  holy  orders ;  as  where  a  man  is  base  bom,  notoriously 
defamed  of  any  crime,  maimed,  or  much  deformed  in  body,  &c. 
In  common  speech,  in  our  law,  it  means  a  transgressing  oi 
form  in  point  of  practice,  &c. 

IRREPLEVIABLE,  or  IRREPLEVISABLE.  That 
neither  may  nor  ought  to  be  replevied,  or  delivered  on  sure- 
ties. Stat.  13  Ed.  I.  St.  I.  c.  2.  It  is  against  the  nature  of  a 
distress  for  rent  to  be  irreplevisable.  1  Inst.  145.  See  tits. 
Distress,  Replevin. 

IRRITANCY.  The  becoming  void.  Irritant  clause  Is  a 
clause  by  which  certain  acts  specified  in  a  deed  are  declared  to 
be  null  and  void :  and  by  another  clause,  called  a  resolutive 
clause,  the  right  of  the  proprietor  is  dissolved  and  put  an  end 
to  on  his  committing  the  acts  so  declared  void.  BeWs  Scotch 
Law  Diet. 

ISH.  The  period  of  the  termination  of  a  tack  or  lease. 
Scotch  Diet. 

ISINGLASS.  A  kind  of  fish  glue,  brought  from  Iceland, 
used  by  some  persons  in  the  adulterating  of  wine ;  but  for  that 
prohibited  by  stat.  12  Car.  2.  c.  25. 

ISLE,  insula.^  Land  inclosed  in,  and  environed  with  the 
sea  or  fresh  water.  There  are  several  islands  belonging  to 
England ;  as  the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  Man,  &c. 

As  to  islands  arising  in  rivers,  or  the  sea,  see  tits.  Occii^ 
paucy.  Plantations. 

ISLE  OF  ELY.    See  Ely.  • 

ISLE  OF  JERSEY.     See  Jersey. 

ISLE  OF  MAN.     See  Man. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.     See  Wight. 

ISLET.     A  small  island.     See  Ilet. 

ISSUABLE  PLEA.     See  Pleading,  I.  4. 

ISSUABLE  TERMS.  HUary  and  Trinity  terms  are 
usually  called  issuable  terms,  from  the  making  up  of  the  issues 
therein.  Though  for  causes  tried  in  Middlesex  and  London, 
many  issues  are  made  up  in  Easter  and  Michaelmas  terms: 
See  tits.  Judges,  Terms. 

ISSUE,  exitus,  from  the  Fr.  issuer,  i.  e.  emanare,^  Hath 
divers  significations  in  law:  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  chil- 
dren begotten  between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  sometimes  for  the 
profits  ffrowing  from  amerciaments  and  fines;  sometimes  for 
the  profits  of  mnds  and  tenements ;  but  it  generally  signifies 
the  point  of  matter  issuing  out  of  the  allegations  and  pleas  of 
the  plaintifi*  and  defendant  in  a  cause.    1  Inst.  126 :  1 1  Rep.  10. 

Issues  is  the  term  applied  to  the  profits  on  land,  which  the 
sheriff  is  directed  to  take  by  a  writ  of  distringas,  in  order  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  a  party  in  court,  ana  which,  by  the 
common  law,  he  forfeits  to  the  king  if  he  does  not  appear. 
Finch.  L.  352.  But  now,  by  stat.  10  G.  3.  c.  50.  the  issues 
may  be  sold,  if  the  court  ^all  so  direct,  in  order  to  defray  the 
reasonable  costs  of  the  plaintiff.  See  tits.  Appearance,  At' 
tachmeut,  Distringas,  Process,  &c 

As  to  issue,  in  the  sense  of  children  or  heirs,  see  tits.  Estate, 
Executory  Devise,  Limitation,  Remainder,  WiU,  Sto. 

When  in  the  course  of  pleading  the  parties  in  a  cause  come  to 
a  point,  which  is  affirmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other, 
they  are  then  said  to  be  at  issue ;  all  their  debates  being  at 
last  contracted  into  a  single  point,  which  must  be  determined 
eitherinfavour  of  the  plamtiffor  the  defendant.  3  Comm.  513, 
5d 
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The  issues  concerning  causes  are  of  two  kinds :  upon  matter 
of  fact^  and  matter  of  £iw. 

An  issue  in  fact  is  where  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have 
agreed  upon  a  point  to  be  tried  by  a  jury :  an  issue  in  law  is 
where  there  is  demurrer  to  a  declaration,  plea,  &c.,  and  a 
joinder  in  a  demurrer,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  judges. 
1  Inst.  71  >  72.     See  tit.  Demurrer. 

As  to  issues  of  fact>  viz.  whether  the  fact  is  true  or  false, 
which  are  triable  by  the  jury,  they  were  formerly  either  gene- 
ral or  special. 

An  issue  was  called  general  where  the  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration. 

In  most  of  the  usual  actions  there  was  until  recently  an 
appropriate  plea  fixed  by  ancient  usage  as  the  proper  method  of 
traversing  the  declaration  in  cases  where  the  defendant  meant 
to  deny  the  whole,  or  the  principal  part  of  its  allegations. 
Reg.  Plac.  57:  Doci-  ^  Stud.  272.  This  form  of  plea,  or 
traverse,  was  called  the  general  issue  in  that  action ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  issue  it  tendered 
involving  the  whole  declaration,  or  the  principal  part  of  it, 
was  of  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  kind  than  that 
usually  tendered  by  a  common  traverse.     Sieph.  on  Plead. 

187. 

By  the  general  rules  of  H.  T.  4  W.  4.  general  issues  have 
been  in  efiect  abolished,  except  in  the  cases  hereinafter  alluded 
to;  for  they  are  now  only  operative  as  a  denial  of  some  particular 
fact,  and  no  longer  put  in  issue  all  the  material  allegations  of 
the  declaration.  See  Pleading,  and  the  various  other  titles 
under  which  the  different  forms  of  actions  are  mentioned. 

There  are,  however,  many  acts  of  parliament  which  enable 
the  defendant  to  plead  the  general  issue,  and  to  give  the  special 
matter  in  evidence;  and  to  these  cases  the  alterations  intro^ 
duced  by  the  above  rules  do  not  exiwnd. 

A  special  issue  is  when  floaie  special  matter,  or  material 
point  sdleged  by  the  defendant  in  his  defence,  is  to  be  tried ;  as 
in  assault  and  battery,  where  the  defendant  pleads  that  the 
plaintiff  struck  first,  &c     1  InH.  126. 

In  all  criminal  cases  the  general  issue  is  not  guilty,  and  a 
special  plea  is  very  rarely  pleaded. 

All  issues  are  to  be  certain  and  single,  and  joined  upon  the 
most  material  thing  in  the  cause;  that  all  the  matter  in 
question  between  the  parties  may  be  tried.  2  Lil.  85.  An 
immaterial  issue  joined,  which  will  not  bring  the  matter  in 
question  to  be  tried,  is  not  helped  afW  verdict  by  the  statute 
of  jeofails ;  but  there  must  be  a  repleader :  but  an  informal 
issue  is  helped.     18  Car.  2.  B.  R. 

A  repleader  may  be  awarded  after  verdict,  for  the  badness 
and  incertainty  of  the  issue :  and  a  judgment  may  be  reversed 
in  error,  being  on  an  immaterial  issue.  2  Luiw.  1608 :  2  Lev, 
194.  On  a  joint  treroass  by  many  persons,  there  must  be  only 
one  issue  in  each  plea  joined:  and  if  several  offences  are 
alleged  against  the  aefendant,  he  ought  to  take  all  but  one  by 
protestation,  and  offer  an  issue  upon  that  one,  and  no  more. 
Moor,  80,  But  in  action  for  damage,  according  to  the  loss 
which  the  plaintiff  has  sustained,  every  part  ought  to  be  put  in 
issue*  1  Saund.  269*  In  action  upon  the  case  for  service 
done  for  a  time  certain,  the  defendant  ouffht  to  put  in  issue 
all  the  time  alleged  in  the  declaration.  Zulfo.  1268.  And 
upon  a  general  issue  in  waste,  the  plaintiff  must  show  his  title. 
Ibid.  1547.  Though  when  any  special  point  is  in  issue,  the 
plaintiff  is  not  obl^ed  to  set  forth  any  other  matter.  Cro. 
Eliz.  320.  If  there  are  several  things  in  a  declaration,  upon 
which  an  issue  may  bejoined,  and  it  is  joined  on  any  of  them, 
it  is  good;  and  an  affirmative  and  an  implied  negative  will 
make  a  good  issue.    Style,  151.  210. 

There  must  be  in  every  issue  an  affirmation  on  the  one  part, 
as  that  the  defendant  owes  such  a  debt,  &c,  and  a  denial  on 
the  other  part,  as  that  he  oweth  not  the  debt,  &c  And 
though  the  matter  contradicts^  yet  there  must  be  a  negative 
and  affirmative  of  it,  to  make  a  right  issue.     I  Venir.  213. 

A  motive  should  be  as  full  as  the  affirmative,  or  it  is  no 


negative  to  make  an  issue ;  as  if  a  defendant  pleads  a  grant  of 
four  acres,  and  two  acres  only  are  denied,  &c.  1  RoL  Rep. 
86.  It  has  been  held,  that  issue  ought  not  to  be  joined  on  s 
traverse  only,  without  answering  in  the  affirmative.  See* 
2  And.  6.  102.  But  where  the  matter,  which  is  the  tost  or 
cause  of  the  action,  is  found,  it  has  been  adjudged  good  after 
verdict,  though  there  was  no  negative  and  affirmative  to  make 
the  issue ;  as  where  in  debt  upon  bond  the  defendant  pleads 
payment,  and  concludes  to  the  country,  without  giving  the 
plaintiff  opportunity  to  deny  the  payment,  if  the  jury  in  su^ 
case  find  the  money  paid,  it  is  good  after  verdict.     StiL  341. 

Two  affirmations  do  not  make  a  good  issue.  Com.  Dig. 
Pleader  (R.  3.):  Doug.  60:  1  Leon.  77*  However,  an  iasue 
will  be  good  if  there  is  a  sufficient  negative  and  affirmative  in 
effect,  though  in  form  of  words  there  is  a  double  affirmative. 
1  Wiis.  6.  Neither  do  two  negatives  make  a  good  issue. 
Com.  Dig.  Pleader  (R.  3.) :  6  East.  557. 

There  may  be  a  plea  to  issue  to  part,  and  a  demurrcr  to 
part,  which  have  no  dependence  on  each  other.  1  Sound. 
338.  Where  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff  is  good,  and  the 
plea  of  the  defendant  is  ill ;  if  the  plaintiff  in  his  replication 
tender  an  issue  upon  such  ill  plea,  and  a  trial  is  had,  and  it  is 
found  for  the  plaintiff^  he  shall  have  judgment.  Cro.  Car. 
18.  And  generally,  when  a  plea  is  bad,  that  the  plaintiff 
might  have  demurrer  upon  it,  and  he  doth  not,  but  takes 
issue,  and  it  is  found  for  the  defendant ;  this  is  aided  by  the 
statute  of  jeofails,  and  the  defendant  shall  have  judgment:  so 
likewise  where  the  replication  is  bad,  and  issue  is  taken  upon 
it,  and  found  for  the  plaintiff,  he  shall  have  judgment.  Cro. 
Eliz.  455:  Cro.  Jac.  312.  But  there  are  many  cases  where, 
if  the  plea  or  replication  is  bad  in  substance,  it  is  not  aided  by 
the  statute  of  jeofails.     See  tit.  Amendment. 

If  issue  be  well  tendered,  both  in  point  of  substance  and  m 
point  of  form,  nothing  remains  for  the  opposite  party  but  to 
accept,  or  join  in  it ;  and  he  can  neither  demur,  traverse,  nor 
plead  in  confession  and  avoidance;  but  he  may  plead  in 
estoppel.     Stepk.  on  Plead.  279* 

If  the  tender  of  the  issue  comes  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff^ 
the  form  of  it  is — And  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired  by  He 
record,  or  by  the  country;  and  when  on  the  part  or  the  defend- 
ant— And  of  this  he  puts  himself  upon  the  country  ;  and  The 
plaintiff  doth  the  like,  &c. 

When  issue  is  joined  between  the  parties,  it  cannot  be  afler« 
wards  waived,  if  it  be  a  good  issue,  without  consent  otlxAh 
parties.    3  Salk.  211. 

Every  issue  is  to  be  joined  in  such  a  court  that  hath  power 
to  try  it,  otherwise  the  issue  is  not  well  joined;  for  if  the 
cause  cannot  be  tried,  the  issue  b  fruitless ;  and  if  it  be  tried* 
the  trial  is  coram  nonjudice.    2  LiL  Abr.  84. 

Where  an  issue  is  not  joined,  there  cannot  be  a  good  trials 
nor  ouffht  judgment  to  be  given.    2  Nels.  Abr.  1042. 

If  t£e  plaintiff  will  not  try  the  issue  after  joined,  in  sndi 
time  as  he  ought  by  the  course  of  the  court,  the  defendant 
may  give  him  a  rule  to  enter  it :  which  if  he  does  not,  he  dudl 
be  nonsuit,  &c    2  LiL  84. 

Where  there  are  two  issues  joined,  one  good  and  the  other 
bad,  if  entire  damages  are  given  upon  the  trial  on  both  issues, 
it  will  be  error ;  but  if  several  damages  are  found,  the  plaintiff 
may  release  the  damages  on  the  bad  issue,  and  have  judgment 
for  the  rest.  2  LU.  Abr.  87,  88.  See  tit.  Damages.  And  it 
is  said,  judgment  may  be  entered  as  to  one  part  of  the  issue ; 
and  a  noUe  prosequi  to  another  part  of  the  same  issue,  where  it 
may  be  divided.  Pasch.  23  Car.  2.  B.  R.  Where  two  issues  are 
joined,  and  a  verdict  only  on  one  of  them,  it  is  a  mistrial,  and  the 
judgment  may  be  arrested,  and  a  venire  facias  de  novo  awarded ; 
if  error  brought,  the  judgment  must  be  arrested.   Annah,  246- 

With  respect  to  the  mal.  Sec  of  issues,  see  tits.  Juagn^tU, 
Nisi  Prius,  Trial,  Venue,  &c. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject,  see  tits.  Pleadsmgs^ 
Practice,  and  the  various  titles  of  subjects  on  which  points  of 
pleading  arise. 
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IssuB  Book.  When  parties  have  come  to  issue^  a  transcript 
is  made  upon  paper  of  the  whole  proceedings  that  have  been 
delivered  or  filed  between  them.  This  transcript,  when  the 
issue  joined  is  an  issue  in  law,  is  called  the  demurrer  book ; 
when  an  issue  in  fact,  it  is  called,  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  some 
cases  the  tsme,  in  others  the  paper^book;  and  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  issue.  See  1  Arch.  Pract.  214:  Steph.  on  Plead.  103. 

By  one  of  the  general  rules  of  H.  T.  4  W.  4.  the  issue  or 
demurrer  book  shaO,  on  all  occasions,  be  made  up  hj  the  suitor 
or  agent,  and  not  as  heretofore  by  any  officer  of  the  court. 

Issue  Roll.  The  name  of  the  roll  on  which  the  issue 
was  formerly  entered  as  soon  as  it  was  joined.  The  practice, 
however,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  has  been  only  to  enter 
what  was  called  an  incipUur  (see  that  title)  previous  to  the 
trial ;  after  that  was  over,  and  it  became  necessary  to  carry  in 
the  roll,  the  issue  was  entered  verbatim,  together  with  the  pro- 
oeedinss,  subsequent  to  the  award  of  the  venire  to  the  judg- 
ment inclusive,  and  the  roll  was  then  termed  the  judgment 
foU.     1  Arch.  Pr.  221. 

Now  by  the  rules  of  H.  T.  4  W.  4.  the  entry  of  proceedings 
on  the  record  for  trial,  or  on  the  judgment  roll  (according  to 


the  nature  of  the  case),  shall  be  the  first  entiy  of  the  proceed- 
ines  in  the  cause  upon  record. 

Issue,  feigned.    See  Feigned  Issue. 

Issues  on  Sheriffs,  are  for  neglects  and  defaults,  by 
amercement  and  fine  to  the  king,  levied  out  of  the  issues  and 
profits  of  their  lands ;  and  doume  or  treble  issues  may  be  laid 
on  a  sheriiT  for  not  returning  writs,  &c.  But  they  may  be 
taken  off  before  estreated  into  the  Exchequer,  by  rule  of  court, 
on  ffood  reason  shown.    2  LiL  Abr.  SQ. 

ITI NE  R  A  NT,  ilinerans.2  Travelling  or  taking  a  journey : 
and  those  were  anciently  called  Justices  itinerant,  who  were 
sent  with  commission  into  divers  counties  to  hear  causes. 

The  king's  courts  were  formerly  itinerant,  being  kept  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  removing  with  his  household.  The  Common 
Pleas  is  now  fixed  by  Magna  Charta ;  but  though  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  is  constantly  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  yet 
there  is  nothins  but  custom  to  fix  it  there,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  before  the  king,  and  if  actually  so,  must  be  itinerant.  See 
tits.  Common  Pleas,  Judges,  Justices,  King's  Bench^  &c. 

ITINERARY,  itinerarium^  A  commentary  concerning 
things  falling  out  in  journeys.    Law  JjU.  Diet. 
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JACENS,  hareditas  dicitur,  antequam  adita  sit.    An  estate 
in  abeyance.    Dig. 

JACK.  A  kind  of  defensive  coat-armour  formerly  worn 
by  horsemen  in  war,  not  made  of  solid  iron,  but  of  many 
plates  fastened  together ;  which  some  persons  by  tenure  were 
bound  to  find  upon  any  invasion.  WaUingham.  It  was  called 
lorica,  because  at  first  it  was  made  with  leather.     CowelL 

JACTITATION  OF  MARRIAGE,  is  one  of  the  first 
and  principal  matrimonial  causes  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ; 
as,  when  one  of  the  parties  boasts  or  gives  out  that  he  or  she 
is  married  to  the  other,  whereby  a  common  reputation  of  their 
marriage  may  ensue.  On  this  ground  the  party  injured  may 
libel  the  other;  and,  unless  the  defendant  undertakes  and 
makes  out  a  proof  of  the  actual  marriage,  he  or  she  is  enjoined 
perpetual  silence  upon  that  head ;  wmch  is  the  only  remedy 
those  courts  can  give  for  this  injury.     S  Comm.  93* 

JACTIVUS,  Lat.2  He  that  loseth  by  default.  FormuL 
S(den.  159. 

JACTUS  MERCIUM.    See  Jetsam. 

JAIL.     See  GaoL 

JAMAICA.  An  American  island  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
in  the  year  1655.'    See  this  Diet.  tit.  Navigation  Acts. 

JAMBEAUX.     Leg- armour;  from  jambe,  tibia.    Blount. 

JAMPNUM,  JANNUM,  J AUM.  Furze,  whins,  or  gorse, 
and  gorsy  sround;  a  word  used  in  fines  of  lands,  &c.  when 
law  proceemngs  were  in  Latin,  and  which  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  Fr.jaune,  i.  e.  yellow;  because  the  blossoms  of  furze 
or  gorse  are  of  that  colour.     Cro.  Car.  179 '  CowelL 

JAQUES.     Small  money.     Staundjbrd's  P.  C  c.  SO. 

JARROCK.  A  kind  of  cork,  or  other  ingredient,  prohi- 
bited to  be  used  in  dyeing  cloth.     Stat.  1  Ric.  3.  c  8. 

JAUN.     See  Jampnum. 

JEJUNIUM,  fasting.  Purgatio  perjejunium,  is  mentioned 
in  Leg.  Canuti,  cap.  7*  apud.  Brompton.    See  tit.  Ordeal. 

JE MAN,  sometimes  used  for  ^«WMW.     ComeU. 
^  JEOFAILS,  faijailli;  ego  lapsus  sum;  I  have  failed.^ 
An  oversight  in  pleading,  or  other  law  proceedings.    See  this 
Diet.  tit.  Amendment. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  SARK,  and  ALDERNEY. 
These  islands  and  their  appendages  were  parcel  of  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  and  were  united  to  the  crown  of  England  by 
the  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line.  They  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  ducal  cus- 


toms of  Normandy,  being  collected  in  an  ancient  book  of  very 
great  authority,  entitled  Le  Grand  Coustumier.  The  king's 
writ  or  process  from  the  courts  at  Westminster  is  there  of  no 
force,  but  liis  commission  is.  They  are  not  bound  by  common 
acts  of  our  parliament,  unless  particularly  named.  4  Inst. 
286.  All  causes  are  originally  determined  by  their  own 
officers,  the  bailiffs  and  jurats  of  the  islands ;  but  an  appeal 
lies  from  them  to  the  xing  and  council  in  the  last  resort. 
1  Com,  106. 

JESSE.  A  large  brass  candlestick,  with  many  sconces, 
hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir :  which  in- 
vention was  first  called  Jesse,  from  the  similitude  of  the 
branches  to  those  of  the  arbor  Jesse.  This  useful  ornament  of 
churches  was  first  brought  over  to  this  kingdom  by  Hugh  de 
Fbrtf,  abbot  of  St.  Austin's,  in  Canterbury,  about  the  year 
1100.     Chron,  Will.  Thorn. 

JETSAM,  JETZON,  and  JOTSON,  from  the  French 
Jetter,  ejicere.'^  Any  thing  thrown  out  of  a  ship,  being  in  the 
danger  of  wreck,  and  by  the  waves  driven  to  the  shore.  See 
tits.  Flotsam,  Insurance,  II.  5.,  Wreck. 
^  JESUITS.  The  society  of  Jesuits  was  instituted  by  /gno- 
tius  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  eentleman.  It  has  been  termed  the  most 
political  and  best  regiuiated  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  and 
from  which  mankind  have  derived  more  advantages,  and  re- 
ceived greater  hurt,  than  from  any  other  of  the  many  reli- 
gious mitemities.  Roberts.  Hist.  Emp.  Char.  V.  vol.  2.  134, 
1 35,  &c 

By  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  (10  G.  4.  c.  1.),  after 
reciting  (§  28.)  that  Jesuits  and  members  of  other  religious 
oiders,  &c.  of  the  church  of  Rome,  bound  by  monastic  or  relif- 
gious  vows,  were  resident  within  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is 
enacted,  that  every  Jesuit,  and  every  member  of  any  other 
religious  order,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  shall  be 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  within  six  months  deliver  to 
the  derk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  he  resides  a  state- 
ment, in  the  form  annexed  to  the  act,  containing  the  parti- 
culars of  his  name,  age,  place  of  birth,  order  to  which  he 
belongs,  residence,  &c,  which  shall  be  registered,  and  a  copy 
transmitted  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  if  such  person  shall  reside 
in  Ireland ;  or  if  in  Great  Britain,  to  a  secretary  of  state ;  any 
one  not  delivering  such  statement  shall  forfeit  50^  for  every 
month  he  remains  in  the  United  Kin^om. 

By  §  29.  any  Jesuit,  &c  coming  mto  the  United  Kingdom 
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after  the  commencement  of  the  act  shall  he  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor^ and,  on  conviction,  he  hanished  for  hfe. 

§  30.  Natural  horn  suhjects,  heing  Jesuits,  &c.  may  come 
into  the  realm  on  registering  themselves  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  within  six  months,  under  the  like  penalty  for  neglect  as 
mentioned  in  §  28. 

By  §  31.  a  secretary  of  state,  heing  a  Protestant,  may  licence 
any  Jesuit,  &c.  to  come  into  the  kingdom,  and  to  remain  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  hut  may  revoke  such  licence ; 
axid  any  person  so  licensed  not  departing  the  kingdom  within 
twenty  days  after  the  expiration  or  revocation  of  such  licence, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishahle  with  banishment  fbr 
life. 

§  32.  An  accotint  of  the  licences  granted  is  to  be  laid  annu- 
ally 'before  parliament. 

§  33.  In  case  any  Jesuit,  &c  shall,  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  admit  any  person  as  a  member  of  any  such  religious 
order,  or  be  aiding  or  consenting  thereto,  he  shall  in  £ngland 
and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

§  34.  Any  person  so  admitted  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  banished  for  life. 

§  35.  Any  person  banished  not  departing  within  thirty  days 
may  be  conveyed  to  such  place  as  his  Majesty  shall  direct ;  and 
(§  36*.)  if  found  at  large  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  being 
sentenced,  without  some  lawful  cause,  shall  be  transported  for 
life. 

By  §  36.  the  preceding  provisions  are  not  to  extend  to  reli- 
gious orders  consisting  of  females. 

'    JEWELS.     See  Jocalia ;  and  also  tits.  Baron  and  Feme, 
Carrier. 

JEWS,  Judan.']  The  first  time  we  find  the  Jews  men- 
tioned in  any  document  connected  with  English  history  is  in 
the  canons  of  Echright,  Archbishop  of  York,  which  contain  an 
ordinance,  that  "  no  Christian  shall  Judaise,  or  presume  to 
eat  with  a  Jew."  Ex.  MSS.  Cotton,  Nero,  A.  fd.  131.  See 
Wilkins'  Concilia  Mag.  Brit.  voL  i.  p.  i\  :  Johnson's  ColL  of 
Eccl.  Law,  vol.  iii. 

By  the  laws  attributed  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  is  de- 
clared that  ''the  Jews,  wheresoever  they  be,  are  under  the 
king's  guard  and  protection ;  neither  can  any  one  of  them  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  any  rich  man  without  the 
king's  licence,  for  the  Jews,  and  all  they  have,  belong  to  the 
king ;  and  if  any  person  shall  detain  them,  or  their  money,  the 
king  may  claim  them  if  he  please  as  his  own." 

William  the  First,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  encouraged  the 
Jews  to  come  over  in  large  numbers  from  Rouen,  and  is 
reported  to  have  appointed  a  particular  town  for  their  resi- 
dence, of  the  name  of  which  we  are  not  accurately  informed. 
Magd.  Cent.  c.  14.  6S6:  Stowe  Annals,  x.  103:  Holinshed, 
voL  lii.  p.  15:  Baker's  Chron.  x.  37* 

Peck,  in  his  annals,  relates,  that  many  of  the  Jews  who 
came  over  in  this  rei^,  took  up  their  residence  at  Stamford. 
Peck's  Ann.  rf  Stamford,  lib.  iv.  And  Wood,  in  his  History 
of  Oxford,  shows,  upon  the  authority  of  some  ancient  deeds, 
that  m  the  tenth  year  after  the  Conquest  great  numbers  of 
them  were  already  living  at  that  university,  where  they  soon 
afterwards  erected  a  synagogue.  Wood's  Ann.  and  Antiq. 
Oxon. 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  William  the  First,  and  of 
those  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  First,  the  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  enjoyed  complete  toleration,  and  to  have 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  William  Rufus, 
we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit,  when  a  bishopric  fell  vacant,  of 
delaying  the  nomination  of  a  prelate,  that  he  might  retain  the 
temporuities  of  the  see  in  hu  own  hand ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions he  generally  farmed  the  vacant  benefices  to  the  Jews. 
Pel.  Bles.  cont.  ad.  an.  1100.  Kinc  Stephen,  however,  and 
the  Empress  Maude,  during  her  short  authority,  subjected 
them  to  various  exactions,  which  were  continued  throughout 
the  reign  of  Henry  Jthe  Second.    It  would  appear  that  when- 


ever these  sovereigns  were  in  want  of  money,  ihey  generally 
extorted  it  from  the  Jews,  under  the  pretence  of  mulcting 
them  for  some  crime  which  they  were  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted. But  they  obtained,  after  repeated  solicitations,  one 
indulgence  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  last  named 
monarch,  namely,  permission  to  buy  burial  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  different  towns  where  they  resided; 
previous  to  which  time  they  had  only  been  allowed  to  have 
one  place  of  interment  in  England,  situate  in  the  outskirts  of 
London,  to  which  spot  they  had  been  compelled  to  bring  their 
dead  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  tioved.  568:  BrompL 
1129 :  Hdinsh.  lib.  2.  p.  101:  Stowe,  lib.  3.  p.  89- 

The  accession  of  Richard  the  First  brought  with  it  an  in- 
crease of  suffering  to  the  Jews,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  that 
king  being  to  issue  a  proclamation,  forUdding  any  Jew  to 
approach  the  palace  during  hb  coronation.  Mail.  Paris,  108. 
Anxious  to  propitiate  the  monarch,  the  Jews  deputed  some  of 
their  chief  men,  who  were  the  bearers  of  rich  presents,  and 
who  ventured  to  approach  the  court  yard  of  the  palace  during 
the  ceremony.  By  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  they  were  forcen 
within  the  gates,  and  were  driven  back  by  the  attendants.  A 
report  was  quiddy  circulated  that  the  king  had  ordered  them 
to  be  put  to  death  for  disobedience  to  his  commands,  where- 
upon they  were  souffht  out  and  slain  by  the  populace  in  every 
part  of  the  city  without  mercy ;  their  houses  burnt ;  many  of 
them  perishing  with  their  families  in  the  fiames.  And  although 
orders  were  given  to  quell  the  tumult,  it  was  not  put  down 
until  the  following  day  by  a  large  force  sent  into  the  city  by 
the  king.  HoUnsk.  /t6.  2.  c.  118.  §  40:  Gnlklm,  Neubrigensi, 
313. 

Other  parts  of  the  country  seemed  inclined  to  foUow  the 
example  of  London;  and  notwithstanding  the  king  caused 
writs  to  be  issued  throughout  the  counties,  forludding  any 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  them,  the  Jews  were  in  many 
places  subject  to  severe  persecutions.  And  after  the  departure 
of  the  king  to  the  continent,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land, 
they  were  plundered,  and  many  of  them  slain  in  the  principal 
towns  by  the  assembled  crusaders.  At  York,  where  the  feeling 
against  them  appears  to  have  spread  to  all  the  inhabitant^ 
they  were  killed  without  regard  to  age  or  sex ;  and  five  hun- 
dred, who  escaped  into  the  castle,  after  defending  themselves 
for  awhile  with  desperate  bravery,  at  leneth  put  their  wiv^ 
and  families  to  death,  and  then  destroyed  themselves.  CAnwr. 
Walt.  Hem.  c.  43.  p.  515. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  and 
for  some  years  after  King  John  mounted  the  throne,  the  Jews 
appeared  to  have  been  treated  with  some  degree  of  favour ;  and 
the  latter  monarch,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
them  for  four  thousand  marks  two  charters,  the  one  extending 
as  well  to  the  Jews  of  Normandy,  by  which  they  were  allowed 
to  live  freely  in  the  king's  dominions,  and  to  hold  lands,  and 
to  have  their  privileges  as  they  had  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second. 

They  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  charters  many  years ; 
for  in  1210  King  John  threw  off*  the  mask  which  he  seems  only 
to  have  worn  to  tempt  the  Jews  to  increase  and  display  their 
wealth ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  they  were  heavily 
taxed,  and  the  payment  of  the  impositions  enforced  by  impri- 
sonment and  torture. 

When  Ma^na  Charta  was  extorted  from  the  king,  two 
clauses  were  inserted  in  it  having  reference  to  the  Jews ;  but 
they  were  introduced  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  who 
were  debtors  to  the  Jews  from  the  claims  of  the  crown,  and 
not  to  give  any  relief  to  the  Jews  themselves,  whose  residences 
in  London  were  pillaged  by  the  forces  of  the  barons. 

During  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Third  the  Jews  ob- 
tained a  respite  from  persecution ;  many  measures  were  adopted 
for  their  protection,  and  the  charter  of  the  preceding  reign 
was  confirmed.  They  were,  however,  required  to  wear  a 
badge,  consisting  of  two  white  tablets  of  Imen  parchment  on 
the  breajst,  to  be  attached  to  their  upper  garment ;  but  this 
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order  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  no  unkindly  intention, 
but  to  have  been  meant  as  a  safeguard.    Tovey,  Angl.  Jud.  79- 

The  toleration  thus  afforded  them  gave  offence  to  the  clergy ; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  published  a  eeneral  prohibi- 
tion, by  which  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  sell  them  any  pro- 
visions, or  to  have  any  dealings  with  them.  And  although  the 
crown  sent  directions  to  the  weriff  to  prevent  this  edict  of  the 
church  &om  being  enforced,  they  obtained  only  a  short  exemp- 
tion from  persecution.  The  annals  of  historians,  from  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  conclusion  of  the  rei^  of  Henry  the 
Third,  present  a  disgusting  record  of  the  vanous  cruelties  and 
extortions  that  were  practised  upon  them,  during  which  they 
vainly  entreated  permission  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands, 
for  proclamations  were  issued  forbidding  them  to  leave  England 
without  the  king's  licence.  2  Dem.  4>5.  In  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  reign  Henry  the  Third  assigned  the  Jews  over 
to  his  brother  Richard,  £arl  of  Cornwall,  as  a  security  for  a 
sum  advanced  by  the  latter.    Mad.  Exch.  156, 

Two  ordinances  or  statutes  were  passed  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  this  reign ;  by  the  first,  all  debts  due  to  Jews  were 
prohilHted  from  being  secured  as  rent  charges  on  lands ;  and 
hy  the  second  it  was  enacted,  no  Jew  should  bold  any  freehold 
in  any  manors,  lands,  or  tenements,  excepting  that  they  might 
hold  houses  as  theretofore  for  their  habitations  in  the  towns 
where  they  resided.  These  ordinances  were  made  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  tenure,  which  were  endangered  whenever  the 
crown  seized  upon  the  debts  and  landed  property  of  the  Jews, 
for  thereby  the  lords  of  the  fee  were  deprived  of  their  accus- 
tomed fruits  and  privileges. 

King  Edward  the  First,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  was 
forced  to  pass  the  statute  known  by  the  name  of  the  Statute  de 
Judawno,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  experienced  by  the 
people  in  seneral  from  the  laws  and  proceedings  against  the 
Jews.  This  statute  enacted,  that  no  Jew  should  practise 
usury ;  that  no  distress  for  the  debt  of  a  Jew  should  be  so 
grievous  as  not  to  leave  the  debtor  the  moiety  of  his  lands  and 
chattels  for  his  subsistence ;  that  no  Jew  should  have  power  to 
sell  or  alien  any  house,  lands,  or  tenements,  without  the  king's 
leave ;  but  that  they  mi^ht  purchase  houses  in  cities  as  thereto- 
fore, and  take  leases  of  land  to  farm  for  ten  years.  It  directed 
^ey  should  only  reside  in  such  cities  and  boroughs  as  were  the 
king's  own ;  and  that  all  Jews  above  the  age  of  seven  years 
should  wear  a  badge,  in  the  form  of  two  tables  of  yellow 
taffety^  upon  their  upper  garments. 

These  provisions  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  direction  to 
wear  badges  was  subsequently,  by  an  edict,  extended  to  Jew- 
esses, as  well  as  Jews.  Several  measures  were  also  taken  to 
induce  the  Jews  to  renounce  their  faith.  In  England,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  a  custom  prevailed,  by  which,  when  a 
Jew  was  converted,  the  kins  seised  all  his  property.  Letters 
patent  were  publidied,  demring  that  in  future  any  Jew  con- 
forming to  Christianity  should  retain  the  moiety  of  his  property 
to  his  own  use. 

.  They,  however,  continued  subject  to  tallages  of  heavy 
amount,  and  to  the  accusation  of  various  crimes,  the  chief  of 
which  was  clipping  and  falsif3ring  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
for  which,  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign,  no  less  than  294 
;ivere  executed.  Large  sums  were  also  exacted  from  them 
under  threats  to  accuse  them  of  this  oiience,  and  this  system  of 
extortion  was  carried  ta  such  an  extent,  that  a  proclamation 
was  issued  declaring  no  Jew  should  be  answerable  for  any 
offence  theretofore  committed ;  but  to  bring  himself  within  the 
security,  he  was  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  reign  it  is  stated,  all  the  Jews 
throughout  England  were,  on  the  same  night,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  only  released  on  pa3rment  of  12,000  pounds  of 
silver.  Stowe,  203,  4.  Holinshed  relates  that  they  were  sub- 
jected to  this  violence  in  consequence  of  a  promise  made  to  the 
king  by  the  Commons  of  a  fifth  of  their  moveables,  provided 
he  would  banish  the  Jews  from  the  country ;  which  promise 
induced  the  latter  to  offer  him  the  above  sum  to  be  released 


and  allowed  to  remain  in  Endand.  HoUnsh.  vol,  m.  p.  285. 
The  king,  on  his  return  from  France  in  1290,  consented  to  a 
decree  for  the  final  banishment  of  the  Jews,  whereupon  the 
Commons  granted  him  a  fifteenth  part  of  their  goods ;  and  the 
clergy  at  the  same  time  made  him  a  gift  of  a  tendi  of  their 
moveables.  Wait.  Hem,  p.  21,  See  the  collection  of  Parlia" 
mentary  Writs  lately  published,  voL  i.  p,  15.  The  numbers  of 
Jews  who  left  England  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  decree 
have  1)een  estimated  at  15  or  16,000. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  First  that  the 
Jews  sought  to  return  to  this  country.  In  the  overtures  they 
made  to  the  parliament,  they  asked  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
in  force  against  them,  and  offered  to  pay  500,000/.,  provided 
at  the  same  time  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  was  made 
over  to  them,  along  with  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  for  a  syna* 
gogue.  It  appears  that  this  proposal  was  actually  taken  into 
consideration,  was  debated  several  times,  and  that  the  negocia- 
tion  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  parliament  demand- 
ing 800,000i  for  the  privileges  required,  which  the  Jews 
refused  to  give.     Monteth's  Hist,  of  Great  Brit.,  473. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  after  Cromwell  assumed  the 
protectorate,  when  a  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ben 
Israel,  came  over  from  Holland  as  their  negociator.  He  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  Cromwell,  pra3ring  the  Jews  might  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  well-known  Pri/nne,  in  two  tracts.  Although 
the  petition  was  debated  in  the  council,  no  definite  step  seems 
to  have  been  taken,  probably  owing  to  die  country  being  gene- 
rally opposed  to  their  re-admission ;  and  a  deputation  of  Jews 
from  Asia,  one  of  whose  objects  was  to  inquire  into  the  pedi- 

free  of  the  Protector,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  trace  it  to  a 
ewish  origin,  and  prove  him  to  be  the  promis^  Messiah,  was 
ordered  to  leave  England.  Histoire  d*  Oliver  Cromwell  par 
Raffuenet,  290. 

Notwithstanding  their  readmission  was  not  sanctioned  by 
any  act  of  the  state,  it  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers  that 
the  Jews  returned  to  this  country  during  the  protectorate; 
4  Comm,  374;  while  others  postpone  the  period  until  the 
restoration.     Tovetfs  Anglia  Judaica,  259. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1660  the  House  of  Commons 
was  recommended  by  the  lords  of  the  council  to  consider  of 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Jews,  and  as  early  as  1662 
they  had  a  synagogue  in  London.  In  I67O,  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Pcmery,  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  numbers  of 
the  Jews  and  their  83rnagogues,  and  upon  what  terms  they 
were  permitted  to  have  meir  residence  here.  Comm,  Journ, 
6  Feb.  1670. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  instance 
occurred  where  a  Jew  of  immense  riches  turned  out  of  doors 
his  only  dauditer  who  had  embraced  Christianity  ;  and  on  her 
am>lication  ror  relief,  it  was  held  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
afford  her  any.  Lord  Raym,  699.  But  to  prevent  such  in- 
humanity in  future,  the  statute  1  Anne,  c,  30.  ordains  that  if 
Jewish  parents  refuse  to  allow  their  Protestant  children  a 
fitting  maintenance  suitable  to  the  fortune  of  the  parent,  the 
lord  chancellor  on  complaint  may  make  such  order  therein  as 
he  shall  see  proper.     See  1  P.  Wms,  524:  2  Eq.  Ab.  513.  c.  2. 

In  1753,  an  act  was  passed  enabling  foreign  Jews  to  be 
naturalised  without  being  obliged  to  take  the  sacrament,  as 
required  by  the  7  JaC'  1 ;  but  the  act  was  repealed  the  first  day 
of  the  ensuing  session,  in  consequence  of  the  clamour  raised 
against  it  throughout  the  country. 

The  nature  of  the  toleration,  formerly  extended  to  the 
Jewish  worship  in  this  country,  appears  in  the  following  record 
of  the  37th  year  of  Henry  the  Third : — "  Rex  povidit,  quod 
universi  Judcei  in  sinagogis  suis  celebrenl  submissa  voce,  secun-^ 
dum  ritum  eorum,  ita  quod  Christiani  hoc  non  audient" 
Madox,  Exch,  l62 :  1  Kavm.  293.  But  one  of  the  most 
curious  facts  concerning  their  religious  principles  is,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  bishop  or  presbyter  of  the  Jews,  who  appears  some«* 
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times  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  crown ;  at  others,  elected 
by  the  Jews,  subject  to  the  royal  approbation.  The  principal 
records  in  this  matter  may  be  found  in  Rym.  95.  362.  591 : 
Madox,  Exch.  c.  7«  p.  177 :  Tovey,  Anglia  Judaica,  bS,  et  seq. : 
Selden,  Op.  llh  p.  1583,  4. 

There  was  anciently  a  Court  of  Exchequer  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  considered  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but 
had  its  particular  officers,  who  were  called  the  justices  of  the 
Jews.     4  Inst.  254. 

A  Jew  brought  an  action,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  Jew,  and  that  all  Jews  are  perpetual  ene- 
mies of  the  king  and  our  religion.  But,  by  the  court,  a  Jew 
may  recover  as  well  as  a  villein,  and  the  plea  is  but  in  dis- 
ability so  long  as  the  king  shall  prohibit  them  to  trade ;  and 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  L.  P.  R.  4.  cites  Mich.  36  Car,  % 
B.  R.i  1  Lilly,  Pract.  Register,  3. 

And  it  was  said  in  argument,  that  the  Jews  are  here  by  an 
implied  licence,  but  on  a  proclamation  of  banishment  they 
are  in  the  same  situation  as  alien  enemies  on  a  determination 
of  letters  of  safe  conduct.    2  Shorn.  371. 

These  cases  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
when  most  of  the  Jews  in  this  country  must  have  been  aliens 
bom,  and  are  no  foundation  for  a  belief  that  has  prevailed, 
that  Jews,  whether  bom  in  England  or  not,  are  looked  upon 
by  the  law  as  aliens. 

It  was  also  formerly  doubted  whether  a  Jew  could  be  a 
witness.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  279  •'  1  ^Ih.  24.  But  it  has  been  held 
he  may,  on  being  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  i  Atk.  442 : 
^/r.  1104. 

A  plaintiff  had  leave  given  him  by  the  court  to  alter  the 
venue  from  London  to  Middlesex,  because  all  the  sittings  in 
London  were  on  a  Saturday,  and  his  witness  was  a  Jew,  and 
would  not  appear  on  that  day.    2  Mod.  271* 

So  a  Jew  was  ordered  to  swear  his  answer  in  Chancery, 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  the  plaintiff's  derk  should  be 
present  to  see  him  sworn.     1  Vem.  263. 

A  bequest  for  the  maintenance  of  an  assembly  for  the 
reading  oi  the  Jewish  law,  and  advancing  the  Jewish  religion, 
has  been  held  illegal,  as  that  reUgion  is  not  tolerated,  but  only 
connived  at  by  the  legislature,  ue  Costa  y.  JDe  Paz,  2  Swanst. 
487*  n.  So  is  a  legacy  to  maintain  a  synagogue ;  but  it  is  no 
objection  to  a  charitable  bequest  that  theol^ects  to  be  benefited 
are  Jews.  Isaac  v.  Gompertz,  Ambler,  2nd  edit.  228.  n.  1.  See 
dso  2  Starkie,  356. 

Whether  Jews  can  hold  real  property  is  a  question  which 
has  frequently  been  debated  even  down  to  the  present  day. 
See  Blunt* s  History  of  the  Jews,  and  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Gold- 
smid,  where  this  point  is  ably  discussed. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Jews'  Naturalization  Bill,  it  was 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Temple  to  submit  it 
to  the  judges,  but  the  motion  was  rejected  prmcipally  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  are  not  obliged  to  give  their  opinion  on 
extra-judicial  questions  where  no  bill  is  depending. 

In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  considered  that  Jews  bom 
in  this  country  are  entitled  to  hold  lands  like  other  indivi- 
duals. And,  as  was  said  by  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  in  2  Swanst. 
511.  no  case  has  occurred  in  which  a  title  has  been  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  the  estate  belonged  to  a  Jew. 

The  disabilities  under  which  the  Jews  labour  at  the  present 
day  arise  from  the  tests  imposed  by  the  law  upon  persons  fiUing 
public  offices  and  employments.  These  tests  are  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  as  settled  by  the  6  G.  3.,  and  the  declaration  substi- 
tuted for  the  sacramental  test,  by  the  9  G.  4.,  both  of  which 
contain  the  words,  **  upon  the  trae  faith  of  a  Christian."  A 
Jew  is  of  course  debazred  from  any  situation  where  these  are 
required ;  he  is  prevented  from  sitting  in  parliament,  holding 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  crown,  or  any  situation 
in  corporate  bodies.  He  may  be  excluded  from  practising  at 
the  bar,  or  as  an  attorney,  proctor,  or  notary ;  from  voting 
at  elections ;  from  enjoying  any  exhibition  in  either  university ; 
and  from  holding  some  other  offices  of  inferior  importance* 


A  Hll  for  the  removal  of  these  disabUities  has  twice 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  has  been  each  time  thrown  oat 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  large  majority.  See  further  on  this 
subject  the  various  authors  referred  to  throughout  this  title  ; 
and,  particularly,  BlunCs  History  of  the  EstaUiskmeni  and 
Residence  of  the  Jews  in  EngUuid. 

JOBBER.  One  who  buys  or  sells  cattle  for  others.  There 
are  also  stock-jobbers,  who  buy  and  sell  stock  for  other  per« 
sons,  and  gamble  in  the  funds  for  themselves.  See  tits.  iVa« 
tional  Debt,  Stock-Jobbers. 

JOCALIA,  Fr.  Joyaux.']  Jewels ;  derived  from  the  Lai. 
Jocus,  joculus,  and  jocula,  which  comprehend  every  thing  that 
deliehteth ;  but,  in  a  special  and  more  restrained  sense,  it 
signifies  those  things  which  are  ornaments  to  women,  and 
which  in  France  they  call  their  own ;  as  diamonds,  ear-ring^ 
bracelets,  &c  But  in  this  kingdom  a  wife  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  jewels,  diamonds,  &c  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  unless 
they  are  suitable  to  her  quality,  and  the  husband  leaves 
assets  to  pay  debts,  &c.  1  RoL  Abr.  911.  See  tit.  Barom 
and  Feme,  IV. 

JOCARI.     To  contend  with  pikes.   Mat.  Paris,  anno  1252. 

JOCARIUS.  A  jester.  In  an  ancient  deed  of  Ridiard, 
abbot  of  Bemey,  to  Henry  Lovet,  among  the  witnesses  to  it 
was  WilUelmo  tunc  jocario  Domini  Abbatis.  In  Domesday  it 
is  said  Berdic  wosjoculator  regis,  the  king's  jester. 

JOCELET,  Sax.  prwdiolum,  agri  colendt  portinncula.'}  A 
little  farm  or  manor ;  in  some  parts  of  Kent  a  vMd,  as  re* 
quiring  but  a  small  yoke  of  oxen  to  till  it.     Sax.  Did. 

JOCULATOR.    See  Jocarius. 

JOCUS  PARTITUS.  It  is  so  called  when  two  proposals 
are  made,  and  a  man  hath  liberty  to  choose  which  he  wilL 
Bracton,  lib.  4.  tract  1.  c.  32.  p.  2 :  Hengham  Mag.  c.  4. 

JOINDER  IN  ACTION.  The  coupUng  or  joining  of  two 
in  a  suit  or  action.  F.  N.  B.fol.  218.  201.  221.  In  aU  pep- 
sonal  things,  where  two  are  chargeable  to  two,  the  one  may 
satisfy  it,  and  accept  of  satisfaction,  and  bind  hb  companion  ; 
and  yet  one  cannot  have  an  action  without  his  companioa^ 
nor  both  only  against  one.  2  Leon.  77*  In  joint  personal 
actions  against  two  defendants,  if  they  plead  severally,  and  the 
plaintiff  is  nonsuit  by  one  before  he  hath  judgment  against 
the  other,  he  is  barred  (in  that  suit)  against  both.  Hob.  180. 
A  person,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  him  by 
A.  and  B.,  promises  to  procure  their  cattle  distrained  to  be  deli- 
vered ;  if  they  are  not  delivered,  one  joint  action  lies  by  the 
parties;  for  the  consideration  cannot  be  divided.  Style,  156. 
203 :  1  Danv.  Abr.  5. 

Upon  a  joint  grievance  all  parties  may  join ;  as  the  inhabit. 
tants  of  a  hundred,  &c  And  an  action  brought  against 
owners  of  a  ship,  in  case  of  goods  damaged,  &c.  quasi  ex 
contractu,  must  be  brought  against  all  of  them.  3  Lev.  355 : 
3  Mod.  321 :  2  Salk,  440.  Though  one  partner  acts  in  trad^ 
where  there  are  many  partners,  actions  are  to  be  brought 
against  all  the  partners  jointly  for  his  acts,  i  Soli,  292.  If 
two  men  are  partners,  and  one  of  them  sells  goods  in  partner* 
ship,  action  for  the  money  must  be  brought  in  both  their  names. 
Godb.  24i4f.  But  where  there  are  two  partners  in  merdiaii* 
dixe,  and  one  of  them  appoints  a  factor,  they  may  have  several 
writs  of  account  against  him,  or  they  may  join.  Moor,  1S8. 
And  if  one  of  the  merchants  dies,  the  survivor  is  to  bring  Uie 
action.     2  Salk.  444. 

Where  several  persons,  called  dippers,  at  Tunbridge  Wdh, 
joined  in  an  action  against  a  person  who  exercised  the  business 
of  a  dipper,  not  being  duly  appointed,  and  disturbed  fdaintifi 
therein.  These  dippers  were  twelve  in  number,  all  womeoj 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  within  which  the  weOs 
lay,  and  approved  of  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  Uie  emm 
ployment  was  attended  with  profits  which  arose  merely  from 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  company;  and  defendant 
having  acted  as  dipper  without  a  proper  iqppointment,  the  dip- 
pers joined  in  an  action  asainst  her.— Held  by  the  court  to  be 
well  brought,  because,  although  the  dippen  were  severally  eii« 
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titled  to  receive  for  their  own  several  use,  such  voluntary 
cratuities  as  the  company  were  pleased  to  ffive  them  respect- 
ively^  yet,  wiUi  regard  to  a  stran^r's  disturbing  them  in 
jtheir  employment,  they  were  all  jointly  concerned  in  point 
of  interest;  and  that  it  was  hurt  done  to  them  dll.     See 

1  Sound.  153:  EccUsion  v.  CUpskam,  ib.  I91.  (6.)  note  to 
Cabell  V.  Vaughan, 

Two  counts  may  be  joined  in  the  same  declaration,  where 
the  same  judgment  may  be  given  in  both.  2  Wils,  321. 
(See  also  3  niU,  354.)  It  has  been  adiudg^,  that  debt  on 
an  obligation,  and  on  a  muluatus,  may  oe  joined  in  the  same 
action,  though  the  former  is  a  contract  under  seal,  and  the 
other  only  a  simple  contract,  and  the  plea  to  the  one  is  rum  est 
factum^  and  the  other  nU  debet,  but  the  judgment  is  the  same 
in  both.  1  Vent.  366 :  Cro,  Car,  366.  So  debt  and  detinue 
may  be  joined  in  the  same  action,  for  they  are  of  the  same 
nature ;  but  debt  and  trespass  or  debt  and  account  cannot  be 
joined,  for  they  are  of  different  natures.  Bro.  Joinder  in 
Action,  97.  But  in  5  Mod.  9^.  it  b  said  by  the  court  that  it 
seems  strange  that  debt  and  detinue  should  be  joined,  because 
these  actions  have  different  judgments;  so  debt  for  rent  upon 
a  lease,  either  by  parol  or  indenture,  and  for  goods  sold  and 
delivered^  may  be  joined  in  the  same  action.  Bro.  Joinder  in 
Action,  9O:  Gilb.  C.  P.  5:  4  Bac.  Ab.  11.  So  several  tres- 
passes, committed  on  several  days,  and  in  several  places,  though 
separate  wrongs,  and  several  causes  of  action,  may  be  joined  m 
the  same  action.  8  Rep.  876.  Buckner's  case.  So  an  action 
Against  a  common  carrier  upon  the  custom  of  the  realm  for  a 
misfeazance  and  trover  may  be  joined.     4  Bac.  Ab.   11 : 

2  fVils.  319 :  1  Vent.  223 :  1  T.  R.  277.  So  an  action  on  the 
case  for  immoderately  riding  a  horse  and  trover  may  be  joined. 

1  Lulw.  98.  101 :  Cro.  Car.  20.  So  an  action  on  the  case 
for  disturbing  the  plaintiff  in  his  right  of  common,  and  of 
cutting  and  taking  rushes  upon  the  common  for  litter  for  his 
cattle,  and  trover,  may  be  joined.  3  fVils.  456.  But  detinue 
and  trover  cannot  be  joined.  WiUes's  Rep.  118.  So  debt 
upon  a  bond  and  upon  a  judgment  may  be  joined  in  the  same 
action.     1  Lutw.  43 :  1  'WiU.  248 :  2  Brown.  Ent.  83,  84  : 

2  Salk.  772.  So  an  action  on  the  case  for  wrongfully  and  in- 
juriously obstructing  and  hindering  the  plaintiff  from  landing 
lus  goods  upon  a  yard  of  the  defendant,  contrary  to  a  written 
agreement  between  them,  and  trover,  may  be  joined.  3  Wils, 
348.  354:  1  T.  R.  274.  There  held,  that  wherever  the  same 
plea  may  be  pleaded,  and  the  same  judgment  given  on  two 
counts,  they  may  be  joined  in  the  same  declaration*  See  fur- 
ther, 2  Sound.  117>  note  (2.) 

But  actions  founded  upon  a  tort,  and  upon  a  contract, 
cannot  be  joined  in  the  same  declaration  as  assumpsit  and 
action  upon  the  case  for  a  tort,  because  the  pleas  are  oifferent. 
1  T.  i^  276 :  1  Fent.  366.  So  assumpsit  and  trover  cannot 
be  joined ;  and  though  this  is  a  verdict  for  the  defendant 
4m  the  count  for  the  trover,  yet  it  is  said,  that  it  does  not 
cure  the  declaration,  but  it  is  bad  ab  initio,  2  Lev.  101 : 
S  Lev.  99:  1  Salk.  10:  3  Wils.  354.  So  assumpsit  and  an 
'action  upon  the  case  founded  upon  fraud  or  deceit,  cannot  be 
joined,  because  they  require  di£^rent  pleas.  Cartk.  1 89*  So 
A  count  by  the  plaintiff,  as  on  a  contract  made  with  his  tes- 
tator, and  a  count  in  his  own  right,  cannot  be  joined.  Hob.  88 : 
1  Salk.  10:  3T.R.  659,  66O:  1  Ld.  Raym.  1215:  10  Mod. 
^\6. 

But  it  is  now  settled,  after  several  conflicting  decisions,  that 
if  the  money  recovered  on  each  of  the  counts  will  be  assets, 
the  counts  may  be  joined  in  the  same  declaration.  2  Sound, 
117.  d.i  3  DougL  34.  Thus  the  same  declaration  which  con- 
tains counts  on  promises  to  the  testator  may  contain  a  count 
t>n  an  account  stated  with  the  plaintiff  as  executor  concerning 
money  due  to  the  testator  from  the  defendant,  or  concerning 
■money  due  to  the  plaintiff  as  executor  {Freeman,  53S: 
.1  Taunt.  322 :  6  East,  405.) ;  or  a  count  for  money  lent  by  the 
plaintiff  as  executor  (3  B.  4*  A.  365 :  3  Dougl.  34.) ;  or  a  count 
for  money  had  and  received  by  the  defendant  to  the  use  of  the 


plaintiff  as  executor  (2  Sound.  208 :  2  T.  JR.  477 :  3  T.  R. 
659:  ^B,Sf  A.36^:  2  B.  ^  C.  149:  9  B.  S^  C.  669.);  or  a 
count  for  money  paid  by  the  plaintiff  as  executor,  to  the  use 
of  the  defendant  (3  East,  103.) ;  or  a  count  for  goods  sold  and 
delivered  by  the  plaintiff  as  executor  (6  East,  405 ;  9  B.  Sp 
C.  669.) ;  or  a  count  for  materials  found,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
for  work  and  labour  done  by  the  plaintiff  as  executor 
(1  Cromp.  8f  I.  403 :  S.  C.  1  Tyr.  308.) ;  or  a  count  on  a  bill 
of  exchange  endorsed  to  the  plaintiff  as  executor  (1  T.  /^ 
487  '.\B.SfC.  150.) ;  or  on  a  promissory  note  made  to  him  as 
executor  (5  Price,  412.)  affirmed  in  error,  7  Price,  591,  So 
in  a  declaration  in  debt  a  count  on  a  judgment  recovered  by 
the  plaintiff  as  executor  may  be  joined  with  counts  on  debts 
which  accrue  to  the  testator.  1  Ikmg.  4.  note  1.  See  fur- 
ther, Williams  on  Executors,  1151. 

So  a  plaintiff  shall  not  have  an  action  against  another  to 
charge  him  as  executor,  and  also  in  his  own  right ;  for  the 
judgment  in  the  one  case  is  de  bonis  teslatoris,  and  in  the  other 
de  bonis  propriis.  Hob,  88 :  2  Lev.  228.  Therefore  a  count 
for  money  had  and  received  by  the  defendant  as  executor,  for 
the  plaintiff's  use,  or  for  money  lent  him  as  such,  cannot  be 
joined  to  a  count  on  a  promise  made  to  the  testator.  And 
such  mis-joinder  of  action,  either  by  or  against  an  executor,  is 
a  defect  in  substance,  and,  therefore,  had  on  a  general  demur- 
rer, or  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  in  error.     4   T.  R.  347 : 

1  H.  B.108:  2  Bos.  Sf  Pull.  424.  But  a  count  on  an  account 
stated  with  the  defendant  as  executor,  whether  the  account  be 
averred  to  have  been  stated  of  money  due  from  the  testator 
to  the  plaintiff  (1  H.  B,  102.),  or  of  money  due  from  the 
defendant  as  executor  to  the  plaintiff  (7  Taunt.  580 :  7  B.  ^ 
C.  444.),  may  be  joined  to  counts  on  promises  made  by  the  tes- 
tator. And  so  it  should  seem  may  a  count  for  money  paid  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  use  of  the  defendant  as  executor.  7  B.  ^ 
C.  448.  452. 

So  a  man  cannot  join  trespass  and  trespass  on  the  case  in 
the  same  action,  for  they  are  two  distinct  things,  and  of  dif- 
ferent natures,  and  the  judgments  are  different ;  for  in  tres- 
pass the  judgment  is  tjuod  capiatur,  and  in  trespass  on  the 
case,  quod  sit  in  misencordia,  1  Ld,  Raym,  273,  274.  The 
result  of  all  these  cases  seems  to  be,  that  wherever  the  same 
plea  may  be  pleaded,  and  the  same  judgment  given  in  all  the 
counts  of  the  declaration,  and  wherever  the  counts  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  the  same  judgment  is  given  on  them  all, 
though  the  pleas  be  different,  as  in  the  case  of  debt  upon  bond, 
and  on  a  muiuatus  already  mentioned,  they  may  be  well  joined. 

2  Sound,  l\7.d,  note  (2.) 

If  one  man  call  two  other  men  thievesb  they  shall  not  join 
in  an  action  against  him ;  and  one  joint  action  will  not  lie 
for,  or  against  several  persons  for  speaking  the  same  words ; 
for  the  wrong  done  to  one  is  no  wrong  to  the  other ;  and  the 
words  of  the  one  are  not  the  words  of  the  other.  1  Danv.  5 : 
Pa/m.313. 

But  if  two  partners  are  libelled  in  their  trade,  they  may 
maintain  a  joint  action.    S  Bos.  4*  PuU.  150. 

So>  in  assault  and  battery,  on  a  joint  trespass,  the  plaintiff 
may  declare  severally ;  but  it  remains  joint  till  severed  by  the 
declaration.  2  Salk.  454.  A  man  cannot  declare  in  an  action 
against  one  defendant  for  an  assault  and  battery,  and  against 
another  for  taking  away  his  goods ;  because  the  trespasses  are 
of  several  natures.  But  where  they  are  done  by  two  persons 
jointly  at  one  time,  they  may  be  both  guilty  of  the  whole. 
Style,  153:  10  Rep.  ^.  If  two  men  procure  another  to  be 
indicted  falsely  of^^  barratry,  he  may  have  an  action  a^inst 
them  both  jointly ;  and  it  is  the  same  if  two  conspire  to 
maintain  a  suit,  though  one  only  gives  money,  &c.    Latch,  226. 

Tenants  in  common  cannot  join  in  an  action  of  waste  against 
their  lessee ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  coparceners,  or 
joint-tenants.  Moor.  34.  See  those  titles;  and  further  on 
this  subject,  this  Diet.  tit.  Action. 

As  to  the  joinder  of  several  parties,  and  different  offences  in 
criminal  cases,  see  tit.  Indictment. 
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of  A.>  here  A.  and  B.  are  joint-tenants  of  the  fireehold  during 
their  respective  lives,  and  A.  has  the  remainder  of  the  fee  in 
severalty ;  or  if  land  be  given  to  A.  and  B.^  and  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  A.,  here  both  have  a  joint  estate  for  life>  and  A. 
hath  a  several  remainder  in  tail.     LUl,  §  285. 

In  the  creation  of  a  joint-tenancy  in  fee,  particular  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  insert  the  words,  and  the  survivor  of  them. 
For  the  grant  of  an  estate  to  two  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
and  the  heirs  of  the  survivor,  does  not  make  them  joint-tenants 
in  fee,  but  gives  them  an  estate  of  freehold  during  their  joint 
lives,  with  a  continsent  remainder  in  fee  to  the  survivor. 
Whether  during  theur  joint  lives  the  fee  continues  in  the 
ffrantor,  or  remams  in  abeyance,  and  whether  they  can  convey 
their  estate,  and  what  is  the  proper  mode  of  conveyance  to  be 
used,  are  points  which  have  been  much  agitated,  and  which, 
perhaps,  are  not  yet  quite  settled :  they  were  all  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  Vick  v.  Edwards,  S  P,  Wms,  372.  In  that  case 
lands  were  devised  to  B.  and  C.  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and 
the  heirs  of  such  survivor  in  trust  to  selL  Lord  Talbol  held, 
that  the  fee  was  in  abeyance,  that  the  trustees  joining  in  a 
fine  of  the  premises  might  make  a  title  to  a  purchaser  by  way 
of  estoppel,  and  that  the  heirs  joining  might  be  of  use,  as  it 
would  supply  the  want  of  proving  the  wifi ;  but  that  in  every 
other  respect  it  would  be  void,  fn  this  case  the  word  estoppel 
must  not  be  understood  in  its  strict  technical  sense ;  ana  all 
that  is  meant  by  it  is,  that  the  fine  operates  by  way  of  con- 
dusion  upon,  or  bar  to  the  vendors,  till  the  contingency  hap- 
pens upon  which  the  fee  is  to  arise,  and  then  it  passes  to  the 
purchaser.  This  doctrine  is  open  to  objection  (see  1  P.  Wms, 
505  :  2  Sound.  380.)  ;  but  it  seems  generally  to  be  acquiesced 
in,  and  perhaps  the  liberality  of  succeeding  times  may  think 
a  common  conveyance,  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and 
fale,  sufficient  in  these  cases  to  pass  the  fee,  without  either 
fine  or  a  common  recovery.  1  Inst,  IQl,  a*  in  n.  See  4t  B.  ^ 
A.  303. 

Secondly.  Joint-tenants  must  also  have  a  unity  of  title; 
their  estate  must  be  created  by  one  and  the  same  act,  whether 
l^al  or  illeeal ;  as  by  one  and  the  same  grant,  or  by  one  and 
the  same  disseisin.  Litt.  §  278.  Joint-tenancy  cannot  arise 
by  descent  or  act  of  law ;  but,  as  has  been  already  said,  merely 
l^  purchase  or  acquisition,  by  act  of  the  party,  and  unless  that 
act  be  one  and  the  same,  the  two  tenants  would  have  difierent 
titles ;  and  if  they  had  difierent  titles,  one  might  prove  good, 
and  the  other  bad,  which  would  absolutely  destroy  the  joint- 
tenancy.    2  Comm. 

Thirdly.  There  must  also  be  an  unity  of  time ;  their  estates 
most  be  vested  at  one  and  the  same  period,  as  well  as  by  one 
and  the  same  title.  As  in  case  of  a  present  estate  made  to  A. 
and  B.,  or  a  remainder  in  fee  to  A.  and  B.  after  a  particular 
estate  ;  in  either  case  A.  and  B.  are  joint-tenants  of  this  pre- 
sent estate,  or  this  vested  remainder.  But  if  after  a  lease  for 
life,  the  remainder  be  limited  to  the  heirs  of  A.  and  B.,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate  A.  dies, 
which  vests  the  remainder  of  one  moiety  in  his  heir;  and 
then  B.  dies,  whereby  the  other  moiety  becomes  vested  in  the 
heir  of  B. ;  now  A.'s  heir  and  B.'s  heir  are  not  joint-tenants 
of  this  remainder,  but  tenants  in  common;  for  one  moiety 
vested  at  one  time,  and  the  other  at  another.  1  Inst.  188. 
Yet  where  a  feofiment  was  made  to  the  use  of  a  man  and  such 
wife  as  he  should  afterwards  marry,  for  term  of  their  lives, 
and  he  afterwards  married ;  in  this  case  it  seems  to  have  been 
held,  that  the  husband  and  the  wife  had  a  joint  estate,  though 
vested  at  difierent  times ;  because  the  use  of  the  wife's  estate 
was  in  abeyance,  and  dormant  till  the  inter-marriaffe,  and  on 
that  event  had  relation  back,  and  took  efiect  from  the  time  of 
creation.     Dy.  840:  1  Rep.  101. 

Lastly.  In  joint-tenancy  there  must  be  an  unity  of  pos- 
session. Joint-tenants  are  said  to  be  seised  per  my  et  per  tout, 
by  the  half  or  moiety,  and  by  all :  that  is,  they  each  of  them 
have  the  entire  possession,  as  well  of  every  parcel  as  of  the 
whole.    They  have  not  one  of  them  a  seisin  of  one  half  or 
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moiety,  and  the  other  of  the  other  moiety,  neither  can  one 
be  exclusively  seised  of  one  acre,  and  his  companion  of  another; 
but  each  has  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  whole,  and  not 
the  whole  of  an  undivided  moiety.  Litt.  §  288:  5  Rep.  10: 
Bract.  L  5.  tr.  5.  c.  26.  And,  therefore,  if  an  estate  m  fee 
be  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  are  neither  properly 
joint-tenants,  nor  tenants  in  common ;  for  husband  and  wi^ 
being  considered  as  one  person  in  law,  they  cannot  take  the 
estate  by  moieties,  but  both  are  seised  of  the  entirety  per  tout 
et  mm  per  my ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  neitner  the 
husband  nor  the  wife  can  dispose  of  any  part  without  the 
assent  of  the  other,  but  the  whole  must  remain  to  the  sur« 
vivor.  Litt.  §665:  1  Inst.  187 :  4  Bro.  Ah.  t.  Cui  in  vita,  8  : 
2  Fern.  120 :  2  Lev.  39. 

If  a  father  makes  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  of  lands  to  his 
son,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs,  &c  to  the  use  of  the  father 
and  son,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  they  are  joint- 
tenants.  2  Cro,  S3.  And  if  the  father  devises  lands  to  his 
eldest  and  other  sons,  they  are  joint-tenants,  and  not  tenants 
in  common.     Goldsk.  28 :  Popk.  52. 

A  man  devised  lands  to  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  her  death 
to  his  three  daughters,  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  &c 
The  wife  and  the  two  eldest  daughters  died ;  and  it  was  held 
that  the  surviving  daughter  should  have  the  whole  for  life,  the 
three  sisters  being  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  several  tenants  in 
tail  in  the  inheritance.     Leon.  47. 

Two  or  more  purchase  land,  and  advance  the  money  in 
equal  parts,  and  take  a  conveyance  to  them  and  their  heits ; 
this  makes  a  joint-tenancy  with  the  chance  of  survivorship. 
But  where  the  proportions  of  money  are  not  equal,  they  are 
in  nature  of  partners;  and  though  the  legal  estate  survives, 
the  survivor  shall  be  as  a  trustee  for  the  others,  in  respect  of 
the  sums  paid  by  each.  So,  if  where  two  having  purchased 
jointly,  afterwards  one  la3rs  out  a  considerable  sum  on  im« 
provements,  &c.  and  dies,  in  equity  it  shall  be  a  lien  on  the 
lands,  and  a  trust  for  the  representative  of  him  who  advanced 
it.     1  Eq.  Ah.  291. 

A  rent  of  lOi  a  year  is  granted  to  A.  and  B.  to  hold  to  one 
until  he  marry,  and  to  the  other  till  he  b  presented  to  such  a 
church ;  it  was  holden  they  were  joint-tenants,  and  that  if 
either  of  them  die  before  marriage  or  presentment,  the  rent 
shall  survive.     Co.  Litt,  180. 

If  lands  are  given  to  two  men,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies, 
the  remainder  to  them  and  their  heirs;  they  shall  be  joint- 
tenants  for  life,  tenants  in  common  of  the  estate-tail,  and  joint- 
tenants  of  the  fee-simple.  Ihid.  1 83.  But  where  a  remainder 
is  limited  to  the  right  heirs  of  two  persons,  in  this  case  they 
shall  take  severally,  though  the  words  be  joint.  5  Rep.  8. 
Land  is  granted  to  a  man,  and  such  woman  as  shall  be  his 
wife :  here  is  no  joint-tenancy,  but  the  man  will  have  the 
whole ;  though  if  one  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
himself,  and  of  such  wife  as  he  shall  after  marry,  for  their 
lives;  when  he  takes  a  wife,  they  are  joint-tenants.  Co.  Litt. 
188 :  1  Rep.  101. 

Lands  are  settled  to  the  use  of  husband  and  wife  for  their 
lives,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  both  their  bodies.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  are  joint-tenants.  Staples  v.  Maurice, 
Bro.  P.  C.  tit.  Joint-tenants,  Ca.  3. 

One  person  is  in  by  the  common  law,  and  anoth^  by  limi- 
tation of  use,  yet  they  may  be  joint-tenants  by  virtue  of  a 
deed  of  grant,  &c  Jenk.  Cent.  330.  Lands  given  in  the 
premises  of  a  deed  to  three,  to  hold  to  one  for  life,  remainder  to 
another  for  life,  remainder  to  the  third  for  life,  they  are  not 
joint-tenants,  but  shall  take  successively.    Dyer,  160. 

In  a  case  in  the  King's  Bench  during  Lord  Holt's  time, 
the  question  was,  how  the  surrender  of  a  copyhold  to  the  use 
of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  equally  to  be  divided,  and 
their  respective  heirs,  ought  to  be  construed ;  and  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  1  Insl.'l^.  h.  was  much  relied  upon,  by  two 
of  the  iudges,  as  an  authority  to  show  that  the  words  equally 
to  be  divided,  imply  a  tenancy  in  common.  "  If  a  verdict  find 
5b 
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that  a  man  bath  duos  partes  manerii,  S^.  in  ires  partes  divisas, 
this  shall  not  be  intended  to  be  in  common ;  but  if  verdict  be, 
tit  (res  paries  dividendas,  then  it  seemeth  that  they  are  tenants 
in  common  by  the  intendment  of  the  verdict."  But  Lord 
Holt,  who  was  for  a  joint-tenancy,  observed,  that  no  such 
matter  appears  in  the  case  of  21  Ed,  4.  there  cited  by  Lord 
Coke  in  the  margin  as  his  authority,  and  that  he  was  not  posi- 
tive therein,  but  only  wrote  it  as  his  conjecture.  Fisher  v. 
Wigg,  1  P.  Wms.  14,  4^.  and  Mr.  Cox's  notes  there:  Salk. 
391 :  Com.  Rep.  88. 92 :  12  Mod.  296:  I  Ld.  Raym.  622.  In 
the  two  latter  books,  and  in  P.  Wms.  the  case  is  reported  very 
much  at  larse ;  and  as  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  very 
elaborate,  it  is  an  authority  fit  to  be  resorted  to  wherever  the 
doubt  is,  whether  there  shall  be  a  tenancy  in  common  or  joint- 
tetumcy;  and  seems  an  acknowledged  authority  in  cases  of 
surrend^  of  copyholds.  1  WHs.  341.  See  also  Anglesey  (£.) 
y.  Ram.  Dom.  Pro.    September    1727:   Barker   v.    Ch/les, 

2  P.  Wms.2S0:  Bro.  P.  C. :  HaU  v.  Bighy  et  al.  Bro.  P.  C: 
Hawes  v.  Hawes,  1  Wils.  165  :  Gaskin  v.  Gaskin,  or  Denit  v. 
Gaskin,  Cowp.  660.  In  this  last  case  the  word  equally  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  create  a  tenancy  in  common  in  a  will ;  and 
Lord  Mansfield  declared  the  opinion  of  the  two  judges,  who 
differed  from  HoU,  to  be  the  better  and  more  liberal  one ;  and 
Aston,  /.  noticed,  that  equally  to  be  divided  had  been  adjudged 
a  tenancy  in  common,  even  in  a  deed.     See  1  Inst.  19O.  b.  in  n. 

Where  two  purchase  to  them  and  their  heirs,  with  equal 
payments,  this  is  a  joint-tenancy  in  equity,  and  there  is  survi- 
vorship. 19  Ves.  440 :  Prec.  Ck.  332.  Devise  to  A.  and  B. 
between  them  constitutes  a  tenancy  in  common.  2  Meriv.  70. 
See  further,  tit.  Tenants  in  Common. 

II.  Upon  the  principles  of  a  thorough  and  intimate  union 
of  interest  and  possession,  depend  many  other  consequences 
and  incidents  to  the  joint*tenant's  estate,  besides  those  already 
casually  noticed.  If  two  joint-tenants  let  a  verbal  lease  of 
their  land,  reserving  rent  to  be  paid  to  one  of  them,  it  shall 
enure  to  both,  in  respect  of  the  joint-reversion.  Co.  Lit.  214. 
If  their  lessee  surrenders  his  lease  to  one  of  them,  it  shall  also 
enure  to  both,  because  of  the  privity  or  relation  of  their  estate. 
Ibid.  192.  On  the  same  reason,  livery  of  seisin,  made  to  one 
joint-tenant,  shall  enure  to  both  of  them  ;  Ibid,  49 ;  and  the 
entry,  or  re-entry,  of  one  joint-tenant  is  as  effectual  in  law  as 
if  it  Wel:e  the  act  of  both.  Ibid.  319.  364.  In  all  actions 
also  relating  to  their  joint  estate,  one  joint-tenant  cannot  sue 
or  be  sued  without  joming  the  other.  Ibid.  195.  But  if  two 
or  more  joint-tenants  be  seised  of  an  advowson,  and  they  pre- 
aent  different  clerks,  the  bishop  may  refuse  either,  because 
neither  joint-tenant  hath  a  several  riffht  of  patronage,  but 
each  is  seised  of  the  whole :  and,  if  they  do  not  both  sme 
within  six  months,  the  right  of  presentation  shall  lapse.  But 
the  ordinary  may,  if  he  pleases,  admit  a  derk  presented  by 
either,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  that  divine  service  may  be 
regularly  performed;  which  is  no  more  than  he  otherwise 
would  be  entitled  to  do,  in  case  their  disagreement  continued, 
so  as  to  incur  a  lapse :  and,  if  the  clerk  of  one  joint-tenant  be 
10  admitted,  this  shall  keep  up  the  title  of  both  of  them,  in 
respect  of  the  privity  and  union  of  their  estate*  Co.  Lit.  1 85. 
Upon  the  same  ground  it  is  held,  that  one  joint-tenant  cannot 
have  an  action  against  another  for  trespass,  in  respect  of  his 
land,  for  each  has  an  equal  r^ht  to  enter  on  any  part  of  it. 

3  Leon.  262.  But  one  joint-tenant  is  not  capable  by  himself 
to  do  any  act  which  may  tend  to  defeat  or  injure  the  estate 
of  the  other ;  as  to  let  leases,  or  to  grant  copyholds.  1  Leon. 
234.  And  if  any  waste  be  done  which  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  inheritance,  one  joint-tenant  may  have  an  action 
of  waste  affainst  the  other,  by  construction  of  the  stat.  West.  2. 
C.22:  2  Inst.  403.  So,  too,  though  at  common  law  no  action 
of  account  lay  for  one  joint-tenant  against  another,  unless  he 
had  constituted  him  his  bailiff'  or  receiver ;  1  Inst.  200 ;  yet 
now  by  the  stat.  4  Anne,  c.  16.  Joint-tenants  may  have  actions 
of  account  against  eadi  other  for  receiving  more  than  their 


due  diare  of  profits  of  the  tenements  hdd  in  joint-tenaney. 
This  action  is,  however,  seldom  brought ;  but  the  practioe  is,  to 
apply  to  a  court  of  equity  to  comj^  an  account*  2  Comm. 
c.  12.    See  post,  III.  2. 

From  the  same  principle  also  arises  the  remaining  grind 
incident  of  joint-estates,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  survivorslup  ;  by 
which,  when  two  or  more  persons  are  seised  of  a  jcnnt-estata 
of  inheritance,  for  their  own  lives,  or  pour  autre  vie,  or  are 
jointly  possessed  of  any  chattel-interest,  the  entire  tenancy 
upon  the  decease  of  any  of  them,  remains  to  the  survivor,  and 
at  length  to  the  last  survivor ;  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
whole  estate,  whatever  it  be,  whether  an  inheritance  or  a  oom- 
mon  freehold  only,  or  even  a  less  estate.  Lit,  §  280,  281.  This 
is  the  natural  and  regular  consequence  of  the  union  and 
entirety  of  their  interest.  The  interest  of  two  joint-tenants  is 
not  only  equal  or  similar,  but  also  is  one  and  the  same.  One 
has  not  originally  a  distinct  moiety  from  the  other;  but,  if  hj 
any  subsequent  act  (as  by  alienation  or  forfeiture  of  either) 
the  interest  becomes  separate  and  distinct,  the  joint-tenancy 
instantly  ceases.  But,  while  it  continues,  each  of  the  two 
joint-tenants  has  a  concurrent  interest  in  the  wh<^ ;  and  thoe- 
fore,  on  the  death  of  his  companion,  the  sole  interest  in  the 
whole  remains  to  the  survivor.  For  the  interest  which  the 
survivor  originally  had,  is  clearly  not  divested  by  the  death  of 
his  companion ;  and  no  other  person  can  now  claim  to  have  a 
jotuZ-estate  with  him,  for  no  one  can  now  have  an  interest  in 
the  whole,  accruing  by  the  same  title,  and  take  ^sct  at  the 
same  time  with  his  own :  neither  can  any  one  claim  a  aqjarate 
interest  in  any  part  of  the  tenements ;  for  that  would  be  to 
deprive  the  survivor  of  the  right  wbidi  he  has  in  all  and  every 
part.  As  therefore  the  survivor's  original  interest  in  the  whole 
still  remains:  and  as  no  one  can  now  be  admitted^  ^tber 
jointly  or  severally,  to  any  share  with  him  therein  ;  it  follows, 
that  his  own  interest  must  now  be  entire  and  several,  and  that 
he  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  the  whole  estate  (whatever  it  be) 
that  was  created  by  the  original  grant.     2  Comm.  c.  12* 

The  right  of  survivorship  is  called  by  our  ancient  authon 
the  jus  accrescendi,  because  the  right,  upon  the  death  of  one 
joint-tenant,  accumulates  and  increases  to  the  survivor*. 
Brae.  I.  4.  tr,  3.  c.9'  ^  ^-  Fleta,  /.  3.  c.  3.  And  this  Jus  ac- 
crescendi ought  to  be  mutual;  which  seems  to  be  one  reason 
why  neither  the  king,  nor  any  corporation,  can  be  a  jilint- 
tenant  with  a  private  person.  For  here  is  no  mutuality :  the 
private  person  has  not  even  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
seised  of  the  entirety  by  benefit  of  survivorship ;  for  the  king 
and  corporation  can  never  die.  2  Comm.  c.  12.  cites  1  /jut 
190 :  Ftnch,  L.  83:  2  Lev.  12. 

But  Lord  Coke  expressly  says,  "  there  may  be  joint-tenants 
though  there  be  not  an  cental  benefit  of  survivorship :  as  if  a 
man  let  lands  to  A.  and  B.  during  the  life  of  A.,  if  B.  die,  A. 
shall  have  all  by  survivorship ;  but  if  A.  die,  B.  shall  have 
nothing."  1  Inst.  181.  The  mutuality  of  survivorship  does  not 
therefore  appear  to  be  the  reason,  why  a  corporation  cannot  be 
a  joint-tenant  with  a  private  person :  for  two  corporations 
cannot  be  joint- tenants  together:  but  whenever  a  joint-estate 
is  granted  to  them,  they  t3iie  as  tenants  in  common.  Co.  Lit. 
190. — The  above  is  Mr.  Christian's  observation  on  the  preced- 
ing passage  in  the  Commentaries. — It  may,  however,  be  r&* 
marked,  that  Blackstone  merely  states  this  as  one  reason, 
against  the  king  or  a  corporation  being  a  joint-tenant  with  a 
private  person.  In  the  passage  cited  from  1  Inst*  181.  the 
assertion  that  joint-tenancy  may  be  without  equal  benefit  oi- 
survivorship,  and  the  case  put  by  Lord  Coke,  do  not  ext^id  to 
instances  where  no  benefit  of  survivorship  can  possiUy  arise  to 
either  party ;  as  must  be  the  case  between  two  corporations. 

If  there  are  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  it  is  said  each  of  them 
hath  an  estate  for  life,  and  for  the  life  of  his  companion ;  and 
for  that  reason,  if  one  of  them  make  a  lease,  it  shall  continue 
not  only  during  the  life  of  the  lessor,  but  after  his  death 
dunnff  the  life  of  his  companion,  as  long  as  the  original  estate 
out  of  which  it  was  derived :  though  it  hath  been  reaolved^ 
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diat  soch  a  jmnt-tenant  hatli  only  an  estate  for  his  own  life, 
and  tt  possibility  of  surviving  his  companion  to  be  entitled  to 
his  part ;  therefcnre  if  he  grants  over  his  estate^  that  possibility 
is  gone ;  and  if  he  dies^  the  estate  of  the  grantee  shall  revert 
to  him  in  reversion.  1  RoL  441 :  Jones,  55 :  4  Salk.  204> 
S05. 

If  one  joint-tenant  grants  a  rent  charge^  &c.  out  of  his  part^ 
and  dies^  the  survivor  shall  have  the  ^ole  land  discharged : 
§ar  he  hath  the  land  by  survivorship^  and  not  by  descent  nrom 
his  companion.  Lit  286:  1  Co,  Inst,  184.  But  if  a  joint- 
tenant  in  fee  makes  a  lease  for  years,  of  the  land,  to  begin 
presently  or  in  Juturo,  and  dies,  it  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
survivor ;  because  immediately,  by  force  of  the  lease,  the  lessee 
hath  a  ri^t  in  the  same  land  during  his  time,  of  all  that  to 
the  lessor  belongs.    Lit.  289. 

And  if  one  joint-tenant  in  fee  makes  a  lease  for  years, 
reserving  a  rent,  and  dieth ;  the  survivor  shall  have  the  rever- 
sion, but  not  the  rent,  because  he  claims  by  title  paramount. 
Co.  Lit.  18. 

Joint-tenants,  as  to  the  possession  of  lands  in  jointure,  are 
seised  by  entireties  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part  equally 
(and  the  possession  of  any  joint-tenant  is  the  possession  of 
both) ;  but  as  to  the  right  of  land,  they  are  seized  only  of 
moieties;  therefore  if  one  grant  the  whole,  a  moiety  only 
passeth.  1  BuUt.  3 :  Cro.  Eliz.  8O9.  If  there  be  two  joint- 
tenants,  and  each  make  a  several  lease  of  the  whole,  their 
several  moieties  only  shall  pass,  by  each  lease.  1  Wils,  1. 
Joint-tenants  cannot  singly  dispose  of  more  than  the  part  that 
belongs  to  them ;  where  they  join  in  a  feoffment,  in  judgment 
of  law  each  of  them  eives  but  his  respective  part ;  so  it  is  of  a 
ffift  in  tail,  lease  for  ufe,  &c  And  for  a  condition  broken  they 
uall  only  enter  on  a  moiety  of  the  lands.     1  Inst.  186*. 

Every  joint-tenant  hath  a  right,  as  to  his  own  share,  to 
■everal  purposes,  as  to  give  lease,  forfeit,  &c.  1  Inst.  186:  Lit, 
887*  One  joint-tenant  may  lease  to  his  companion ;  but  one 
joint-tenant  cannot  make  a  feofiment,  or  grant  to  another 
joint-tenant,  though  he  may  release.  1  Vent.  78 :  Raym,  187. 
By  whatever  means  a  joint- tenant  comes  to  the  estate  of  his 
oompanion,  by  conveyance,  &c  from  him,  it  may  enure  by  way 
of  release.    2  Cro.  649. 

Action  of  trespass  or  trover  may  not  be  brought  by  one 
joint-tenant  against  his  companion,  because  the  possession  of 
one  is  the  possession  of  the  other.  1  Salk.  290.  So  neither  can  one 
joint-tenant  maintain  an  ejectment  against  another,  unless  he 
has  been  ousted;  for  as  the  possession  ofone  is,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  law,  the  possesion  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
an  actual  ouster  to  rebut  this  presumption.  A  denial  of  title, 
and  a  refusal  by  one  joint-tenant  to  pay  to  another  his  share 
of  the  profits,  is  an  ouster.  Comp.  217:  11  East,  49*  So  if 
one  joint-tenant  bids  another  go  out  of  the  house,  and  he  goes 
accordingly,  this  is  an  actual  ouster.     Vin,  Abr.  F.  14.  512. 

Joint- tenants  may  either  join  or  sever  in  bringing  an  eject- 
ment against  a  third  party.     12  East^  SQ.  57 '  S  Camp.  190. 

One  joint-tenant  may  distrain  for  rent  alone ;  ana  he  may 
avow  in  his  own  right,  and  as  bailiff  to  the  others,  but  he 
cannot  avow  solely ;  and  he  may  not  bring  debt  alone.  5  Mod. 
78.  150. 

So  one  joint-tenant  may,  without  the  assent  of  his  fellows, 
appoint  a  baOiff  to  distrain  for  rent  due  to  all  the  joint-tenants. 
4  Bing.  R.562:  2  Bro.  ^  B.  465. 

But  a  notice  to  quit,  given  by  one  joint-tenant,  will  be  only 
valid  so  far  as  his  own  interest  is  concerned,  unless  he  was 
acting  at  the  time  under  the  authority  of  the  other  parties 
interested.    3  Taunt.  120. 

If  a  joint-tenant  in  fee-simple  is  indebted  to  the  king,  and 
dieth,  the  lands  cannot  be  extended  in  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
vivor; who  claimeth  not  from  his  companion,  but  from  the 
feoflbr,  &C.  1  Inst.  185.  Where  there  are  two  joint-tenants, 
and  one  is  indebted  to  the  king,  and  dieth,  the  other  shall  hold 
the  land  discharged  of  the  debt :  but  if  the  husband  and  wife 
have  a  term  jointly,  and  the  husband  is  indebted  to  the  king. 


and  dieth,  in  such  case  the  tenn  shall  be  subject  to  the  debt, 
because  the  husband  might  have  disposed  of  the  whole  estate. 
Plowd.  321. 

Judgment  in  action  of  debt  is  had  against  one  joint-tenant 
for  life,  who,  before  execution,  releases  to  his  companion; 
adjudged  that  the  moiety  is  still  liable  to  the  judgment  during 
the  life  of  the  releasor ;  but,  if  he  had  died  before  execution, 
the  survivor  should  have  had  the  land  discharged  of  the  debts 
and  judgment.  6  Rep.  78.  Husband  and  wife  were  joint« 
tenants,  and  action  was  brought  against  the  husband  alone, 
who  made  default,  thereupon  the  wife  prayed  to  be  received; 
but  it  was  not  allowed,  because  she  was  not  a  party  to  the 
writ ;  but  he  in  reversion  may  be  received,  and  plead  joint* 
tenancy  in  abatement  of  the  writ    Moor.  242. 

If  a  feme  sole  and  A.  B.  purchase  a  term  for  years  jointly, 
and  afterwards  intermarry,  the  joint-tenancy  continues.  Dyer, 
318:  2  Nets.  Abr.  1335.  But  where  there  are  two  women 
joint-tenants  of  a  lease  for  years,  and  one  taketh  husband,  and 
dies,  the  term  shall  survive ;  if  the  husband  hath  not  aliened 
her  part,  and  served  the  jointure :  but  it  is  otherwise  in  case  of 
goods  vested  in  the  husband  by  marriage.     1  Inst.  185. 

If  there  be  two  joint-tenants,  and  one  releaseth  to  the  other, 
this  passeth  a  fee  without  the  word  heirs,  because  it  refers 
to  the  whole  fee,  which  they  jointly  took,  and  are  possessed 
of,  by  force  of  the  first  conveyance :  but  tenants  in  comnum 
cannot  release  to  each  other ;  for  a  release  supposeth  the  party 
to  have  the  thine  in  demand ;  but  tenants  in  common  have 
several  distinct  freeholds,  which  they  cannot  transfer,  other- 
wise than  as  persons  who  are  sole  seised.   Co,  lAt.  9*  200.  h. 

III.  An  estate  in  joint-tenancy  may  be  severed  and  cfe- 
stroyedt  by  destroying  any  of  its  constituent  unities.  That 
of  time,  which  respects  only  the  original  commencement  of  the 
joint-estate,  cannot  indeed  (being  now  past)  be  affected  by  any 
subsequent  transactions.  But  the  joint-tenant's  estate  may  be 
destroyed,  without  any  alienation,  by  merely  disuniting  their 
possession.  For  joint-tenants  being  seised  per  my  et  per  tout, 
every  thing  that  tends  to  narrow  that  interest,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  seised  throughout  the  whole,  and  throughout 
every  part,  is  a  severance  or  destruction  of  the  jointure.  And 
therefore,  if  two  joint-tenants  agree  to  part  their  lands,  and 
hold  them  in  severalty,  they  are  no  longer  joint-tenants ;  iot 
they  have  now  no  joint  interest  in  the  whole,  but  only  a 
several  interest  respectively  in  the  several  parts.  And  for  that 
reason  also,  the  right  of  survivorship  is  by  such  separation  de- 
stroyed.    Co.  Lit.  188.  193. 

By  common  law  all  the  joint-tenants  might  agree  to  make 
partition  of  the  lands,  but  one  of  them  comd  not  compel  the 
other  so  to  do.  Lit.  §  29O.  For  this  being  an  estate  originally 
created  by  the  act  and  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  law  would 
not  permit  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  destroy  the  united 
possession  without  a  similar  universal  consent.  But  now  by  the 
stats.  31  ff.  8.  c.  1 :  32  H.  c.  32.  joint-tenants  and  tenants  in 
common,  either  of  inheritances  or  other  less  estates,  are  compel- 
lable by  writ  of  partition  to  divide  their  lands.  And  the  staU 
8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  31.  made  perpetual  by  stat.  3  and  4  Anne, 
c.  18.  directs  the  manner  of  proceeding  upon  such  vmts. 

In  this  case  of  partition  of  estates,  as  also  in  settling  accounts 
between  the  parties,  resort  is  often  had  to  courts  of  equity. 
For  though  accounts  may  be  taken  before  auditors  in  an  action 
of  accounts  in  courts  of  common  law  (see  this  Diet.  tit.  Ac- 
count), yet  a  court  of  equity,  by  its  modes  of  proceeding,  is 
enabled  to  investigate,  more  effectually,  long  and  intricate 
accounts  in  an  adverse  way,  and  to  compel  payment  of  the 
balance.  In  the  case  of  partition,  if  the  titles  of  the  parties  are 
in  any  degree  complicated,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  proceed 
in  the  courts  of  common  law ;  and  where  the  tenants  in  pos- 
session are  seised  of  particular  estates  only,  the  person  entitled 
in  remainder  cannot  be  bound  by  the  judgment  in  a  writ  of 
partition.  The  courts  of  equity,  having  thus  assumed  the  juris- 
diction in  complicated  cases,  seem  ^  degrees  to  have  been 
5s2 
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JOINTURE  OF  LANDS- 


or  is  out-lawed^  &c.,  the  jointure  will  be  severed ;  for  the  king 
shall  have  the  moiety  by  the  forfeiture:  and  if  the  joint- 
tenancy  is  of  personal  things,  aU  will  be  forfeited.  Plowd.  401. 

Where  there  were  several  joint-tenants  in  fee-tail,  and  some 
of  them  suffered  a  common  recovery  of  the  whole,  the  estate  of 
the  others  was  turned  to  a  right ;  and  contingent  remainders 
might  be  destroyed,  and  anew  estate  gained  thereby.  Sid.  241. 
And  if  one  joint-tenant  levied  a  fine,  it  severed  the  joint- 
tenancy  ;  but  it  did  not  amount  to  an  actual  turning  out  of 
his  companion.     1  Salk.  286. 

A  joint-tenancy  may  be  suspended  without  being  severed ; 
and  if  the  suspension  cease  during  the  life  of  both  the  joint- 
tenants,  the  joint-tenancy  will  be  revived. 

A  grant  for  life  or  in  tail  by  a  joint-tenant  in  fee  only  sus- 
pends the  ioint-tenaucy ;  but  a  lease  for  years  neither  severs 
nor  suspends  a  joint-tenancy  of  the  freehold. 

Joint'-tenancy  in  Things  Personal. — Goods  and  chattels  may 
belonff  to  their  owners  in  joint-tenancy>  and  in  common^ 
as  well  as  real  estates.  They  cannot  indeed  be  vested  in 
ooparcenery,  because  they  do  not  descend  from  the  ancestor  to 
the  heir,  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  coparceners ;  but  if  a 
horse,  or  other  personal  chattel,  be  given  to  two  or  more  abso- 
lutely, they  are  joint-tenants  thereof;  and  unless  the  jointure 
be  severed,  the  same  doctrine  of  survivorship  shall  take  place 
as  in  estates  of  lands  and  tenements.  Lk,  §  282 :  1  Vem,  482. 
And  in  like  manner  if  the  jointure  be  severed,  as  by  either 
of  them  selling  his  share,  the  vendee  and  the  remaining  part- 
owner  sliall  be  tenants  in  common  without  any  Jus  accrescendi 
or  survivorship.  Lit.  §  321.  So  also  if  100^.  be  given  by  will 
to  two  or  more,  equalfy  to  be  divided  between  them,  and  the 
survivor  and  survivors  of  them,  this  has  been  held  to  make 
them  tenants  in  common,  as  the  same  words  would  have  done 
in  regard  to  real  estates,  the  words  survivors,  &c  being  to  be 
understood  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  living  at  the  testator's 
death.  1  Eq.  Ah.  292.  But  in  case  of  the  devise  of  a  debt  to 
two  or  more«  share  and  share  alike,  equally  to  be  divided 
between  them,  and  if  either  of  them  die,  to  the  survivors  or 
survivor  of  them ;  it  was  determined  in  Dom.  Proa,  that  they 
were  joint-tenants ;  and  the  decree  of  Cowper,  Ld.  C.  declaring 
them  tenants  in  common,  reversed.  See  Cox's  P.  Wms.  i.  91* 
and  note  there ;  and  Bro.  P.  C.  tit.  Jmnl'tenanis,  Case  1.  Resi- 
duary legatees  and  executors  are  also  joint-tenants,  unless  the 
testator  uses  some  expression  which  converts  their  interest  into 
a  tenancy  in  common ;  and  if  one  dies  before  a  division,  or 
severance  of  the  surplus,  the  whole  that  is  undivided  will  pass 
to  the  survivor  or  survivors.  2  P.  Wms.  347.  529 '  &nd  see 
3  Bro.  C.  R.  455  :  HaU  v.  Digby,  Bro.  P.  C.  tit.  JoitU-tenanls, 
Case  2.  and  note  there.  But  for  the  encouragement  of  hus- 
bandry it  is  held,  that  a  stock  on  a  farm,  though  occupied 
jointly,  shall  always  be  considered  as  common,  and  not  as 
joint,  property,  and  there  shall  be  no  survivorship  therein. 
1  Fern.  21?. 

Devi&e  of  the  residue  of  realty  and  personalty  to  testator's 
two  sons  as  joint-tenants.  For  twenty  years  after  their  father's 
death  they  carried  on  the  business  of  farmers  with  such  estates, 
and  kept  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  in  one  common  stock, 
and  with  part  of  such  moneys  purchased  other  estates  in  the 
name  of  one  of  them,  but  never,  in  any  manner,  entered  into 
any  agreement  respecting  such  farming  business,  or  ever  ac- 
counted with  each  other.  Held,  that  as  to  the  leasehold  and 
personal  estates  which  passed  by  the  will  of  the  father,  the 
two  sons  remained  joint-tenants,  but  that  as  to  all  the  after 
purchased  estates,  they  were  tenants  in  common.  Morris  v. 
Barrett,  S  Y.  ^  J.  384. 

So,  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  there  is  no  survivorship 
of  a  capital  or  stock  in  trade  among  merchants  and  traders : 
for  this  would  be  ruinous  to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased  partner ; 
and  it  is  a  legal  maxim.  Jus  accrescendi  inter  mercatores,  pro 
benefido  commercii,  locum  non  habet.     1  Inst.  182. 

It  is  now  settled  that  all  real  property  belonging  to  and  used 
fpr  the  purposes  of  a  partnership  is  to  be  consider^  as  personal 


property,  and  that  the  Jus  accrescendi  does  not  apply  to  it. 
3  Bro.  C.  C.  199  .\  1  Swanst.  508.  521 :  11  Fes.  29:  7  Fes. 
4A5  :  Bac.  Ab.  Joint-tenants.  (B.) 

JOINTURE  OF  LANDS.  A  jointure  is  a  settlement  of 
land  and  tenements  made  to  a  woman  in  consideration  of 
marriage ;  or  it  is  a  covenant,  whereby  the  husband,  or  some 
friends  of  his,  assureth  to  the  wife,  lands  or  tenements,  for 
term  of  her  life :  it  is  so  called,  either  because  it  is  granted 
ratione  Juncture  in  matrimonio,  or  for  that  land  in  frank- 
marriage  was  given  jointly  to  husband  and  wife,  and  after  to 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  whereby  the  husband  and  wife  were 
made  as  it  were  joint  tenants  during  the  coverture.  3  Rep.  27. 
By  some,  a  jointure  is  defined  to  be  a  bargain  and  contract  of 
livelihood,  adjoined  to  the  contract  of  marriage ;  being  a  com- 
petent provision  of  freehold  lands  or  tenements,  &c  for  the 
wife,  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  if  she  herself 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  determination  or  forfeiture  of  it.  1  Inst. 
36 :  4  Rep.  2,  3.     See  this  Diet.  tit.  Dofver,  IV. 

As  to  what  requisites  a  jointure  must  possess  in  order  to  be 
a  bar  of  dower  under  the  27  H'  8.  c.  10.  see  tit.  Dower,  IV. 
All  other  settlements  in  lieu  of  dower,  not  made  according 
to  the  statute,  are  jointures  at  common  law,  and  no  bars  to 
claim  dower :  and  a  jointure  was  no  bar  of  dower  before  this 
statute;  as  a  right  or  title  to  a  freehold  cannot  be  barred 
fat  law^  by  acceptance  of  a  collateral  satisfaction.  Co.  Lit.  26. 
A  father  made  a  settlement  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life,  and 
afterwards  to  the  use  of  his  son  and  his  wife,  for  their  lives, 
for  the  jointure  of  the  wife ;  this  was  adjudged  no  jointure  to 
bar  the  wife  of  her  dower,  because  it  might  not  commence 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  who  might  die  in 
the  life-time  of  the  father.  So,  if  a  feofiment  be  made  to  the 
use  of  the  husband  for  life,  remainder  to  another  for  years, 
remainder  to  the  wife  for  life  for  her  jointure.  2  Cro.  489* 
But  a  feofiment  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  the  feofiee  shall 
make  another  feofiment  to  the  use  of  the  feoffor^  and  to  his 
son's  wife  in  tail,  remainder  to  the  right  heir  of  the  feofibr, 
which  feofiment  is  made  accordingly ;  is  a  sood  jointure  within 
the  statute,  and  bar  to  the  dower  of  the  wife.    Moor,  28. 

An  estate  settled  in  jointure,  coming  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  wife,  and  not  of  the  purchase  of  the  husband  or  his 
ancestors,  is  not  within  the  stat.  11  H.  7>  c.  20.  as  to  discon- 
tinuances, alienations,  &c  by  the  wife.  Where  a  father  of  the 
intended  wife,  in  consideration  of  marriage,  8ic,  covenanted  to 
assure  lands  to  the  husband  and  wife,  his  (the  covenantor's) 
daughter,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  &c.,  this  was  held  no 
jointure,  within  the  meaning  of  the  stat.  11  H,  7»  c.  20.  being 
an  advancement  of  the  woman  by  her  own  father.  2  Cro.  264 : 
2  UL  Ab.  80.  And  an  estate  in  fee-simple  conveyed  to  a 
woman  for  a  jointure,  was  held  not  to  be  any  jointure  within 
the  statute ;  which  never  extended  to  lands  granted  to  women 
in  fee :  but  an  estate  in  fee,  conveyed  to  a  woman  for  her 
jointure,  and  in  satisfaction  of  her  dower,  is  a  jointure  within 
the  stat.  27  H.  8.  c.  10.  4  Rep.  3. 

An  estate  for  life  is  the  usual  Jointure ;  and  an  estate  for  life 
upon  condition,  may  bar  the  wi^  if  she  accepts  it ;  as  a  jointure 
to  a  woman  on  condition  to  perform  the  husband's  will  was 
judged  good,  where  the  wife  entered  and  agreed  to  the  estate. 
9  Rep.  1,  2.  &c.  If  no  inheritance  is  reserved  to  the  husband 
and  his  heirs,  but  the  estate  is  limited  to  the  wife  for  life,  or 
in  tail,  the  remainder  to  a  stranger ;  it  is  not  a  jointure  within 
the  stat.  11  H.  7'  c.  20.  though  made  by  the  husband  or  his 
ancestor.  Cro.  EUz.  2.  A  huslMind  covenanted  to  stand  seised 
of  lands,  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  till  the  marriage 
should  take  efiect ;  and  afterwards  to  himself,  his  wife,  and 
their  heirs ;  and  it  was  adjudged  a  good  jointure  within  this 
stat  27  H.  8.  c.  10.    Lh^er,  248. 

A  man  makes  his  wife  a  jointure  after  marriage ;  and  after- 
wards by  will  devises,  that  she  shall  have  a  third  part  of  all 
his  lands,  with  her  jointure ;  here  the  wife  will  have  the  third 
part  of  all  as  a  legacy,  and  if  she  waives  her  jointure,  she  may 
have  a  third  part  of  the  residue  for  dower.    Dyer,  62.    If  a 
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xDcrly  perhi^  was  called  joum.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
(repealed)  stat  8  H.  6,  c.  5. 

JOURNEYMAN,  from  the  Fr.  joumie,  i.  e.  a.  day,  or 
day's  work.]  Was  properly  one  who  wrought  with  another 
by  the  day ;  though  it  is  extended  by  statute  to  those  also  who 
covenant  to  work  with  others  in  their  trades  or  occupation  by 
the  year.     5  Eliz.  c.  4.     See  tit.  Labourers,  Servants. 

JOURNEY'S  ACCOUNTS,  diciof  computalof,  journies 
accompis.2  Was  a  term  in  our  old  law  thus  understood :  if  a 
writ  abated  by  the  death  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  for 
false  Latin,  want  of  form,  &c.,  the  plaintiff  might  have  a  new 
writ  by  journey's  accounts,  t.  e.  within  as  little  time  as  he  pos- 
aiUy  could  after  the  abatement  of  the  first  writ;  and  this 
■econd  writ  was  a  continuance  of  the  cause,  as  if  the  first  writ 
had  not  abated.  Terms  of  the  Law.  See  6  Rep.  10:1  Lut. 
297 :  Cro.  Jac,  590. 

This  learning  is  now  of  little  use,  it  beine  customary  to  enter 
a  judgment  tlmt  the  writ  be  quashed,  and  then  to  sue  forth 
another. 

And  by  stat.  8  and  9  W.  3.  c.  11.  §  7.  the  death  of  one 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  where  there  is  another  surviving,  shall 
not  abate  the  suit.  The  death  to  be  suggested  on  the  roll. 
And  by  §  6.  death  of  the  party  after  interlocutory  judgment 
shall  not  abate  the  suit.     See  tit.  Abatement. 

JUBILEE,  annus  Jubikeus.^  The  most  solemn  time  of 
festival  at  Rome,  when  the  pope  gives  his  blessing  and  remis- 
nan  of  sins.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
in  the  year  1300,  who  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  re- 
mission of  sins  to  all  who  should  visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  at  Rome  in  that  year,  and  stay  there  fifteen 
days ;  and  this  he  ordered  to  be  observed  once  in  every  hun- 
dred years ;  which  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  reduced  to  fifty 
years,  anno  1350,  and  to  be  held  upon  the  day  of  the  circum- 
cision of  our  Saviour:  and  Urban  IV.  in  the  year  1389, 
ordained  it  to  be  kept  every  thirty-three  years,  that  being  the 
age  of  our  Saviour ;  after  which.  Pope  Sixtus  the  Sixth  re- 
duced it  to  twenty-five  years.  In  imitation  of  the  mmd 
jubilee  of  Rome,  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury, 
every  fiftieth  year  invited  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  come 
thither,  and  visit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Becket.  And  King 
Edward  the  Third,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  which  was 
13()2,  caused  his  birth-day  to  be  observed  at  court,  in  the  name 
of  a  jubilee,  giving  pardons,  privileges,  and  other  dvil  indul- 
gences. Jubilsus  signified  afterwards  a  man  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  likewise  a  possession  or  prescription  for  fif^y 
years.     Du  Fresne,  J.  U.  D.  1  Comm.  393.  Canon  Law. 

JUDAISM,  Judaismus.'^  The  customs,  religion,  or  rites  of 
th&  Jews :  also  the  income  heretofore  accruing  from  the  Jews 
to  the  king:  and  the  word  Judaism  was  formerly  used  for  a 
mortgage ;  and  sometimes  taken  for  usury*  Ex  Magna  Rot. 
Pipce,  de  anno,  9  Ed.  2. 

Judaismus  is  also  taken  for  the  mansion  or  dwelling-place  of 
the  Jews  in  any  town.  And  it  sometimes  signifies  usury. 
Mon.  Aug.  1  torn.  p.  834. 

JUDGES,  judtces."]  Chief  magistrates  in  the  law,  to  try 
civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  punish  offences. 

In  Great  Britain  the  king  is  considerered  as  the  fountain  of 
justice,  and  general  conservator  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
The  or^nal  power  of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  society,  is  lodged  in  the  society  at  laree ;  but  as  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  render  complete  justice  to  every 
individual  by  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity,  therefore, 
ewery  nation  has  committed  that  power  to  certain  select  magis- 
trates, who,  with  more  ease  and  expedition,  can  hear  and 
determine  complaints ;  and  in  this  kingdom  this  authority  has 
immemorially  been  exercised  by  the  long  or  his  substitutes. 
He,  therefore,  has  alone  the  right  of  erecting  courts  of  judi^ 
cature ;  for  though  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  hath 
entrusted  him  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  laws,  it 
is  impossible,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he  should  personally 
cany  into  execution  this  great  and  extensive  trust;  it  is,  codp 


sequently,  necessary,  that  courts  should  be  erected  to  assist  him 
in  executing  this  power;  and  equally  necessary,  that,  if 
erected,  they  should  be  erected  by  his  authority.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  all  jurisdictions  of  courts  are  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  crown,  their  proceedings  run  gene- 
rally in  the  king's  name,  they  pass  under  his  seal,  and  are 
executed  by  his  officers. 

It  is  probable,  and  almost  certain,  that  in  very  early  times, 
before  our  constitution  arrived  at  its  full  perfection,  our  kings, 
in  person,  often  heard  and  determined  causes  between  party 
and  party.  But,  at  present,  by  the  long  and  uniform  usage  of 
many  ages,  our  kings  have  delegated  their  whole  judicial 
power  to  the  judges  of  their  several  courts,  which  are  the 
grand  depositaries  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  have  gained  a  known  and  stated  jurisdiction,  regulated  by 
certain  and  established  rules,  which  the  crown  itself  cannot 
alter,  but  by  act  of  parliament.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1.  §  3. 

And  though  the  kin^  himself  used  to  sit  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  still  is  supposed  to  do  so,  he  did  not,  neither 
by  law  is  he  empowered  to,  determine  any  cause  or  motion  but 
by  the  mouth  of  his  judges,  to  whom  he  has  committed  his 
whole  judicial  authority.     3  Comm.  42. 

In  criminal  proceedings,  or  prosecutions  for  offences,  it 
would  be  a  still  higher  al^urdity  if  the  king,  personally,  sat  in 
judgment;  because,  in  regard  to  these,  he  appears  in  another 
capacity,  that  of  prosecutor.  All  offences  are  either  against 
the  king's  peace,  or  his  crown  and  dignity ;  and  are  so  laid  in 
every  indictment.  For  though  in  their  consequences  they 
generally  seem  (except  in  the  case  of  treason,  and  a  very  few 
others)  to  be  rather  ofiences  against  the  kingdom  than  against 
the  kmg,  yet,  as  the  public,  which  is  an  invisible  body,  has 
delegated  sdl  its  power  and  rights  with  regard  to  the  execution 
of  die  laws,  to  one  visible  magistrate,  all  afironts  to  that 
power,  and  breaches  of  those  rights,  are  immediately  ofiences 
against  him,  to  whom  they  are  so  delegated  by  the  public  He 
is,  therefore,  the  proper  person  to  prosecute  for  all  public 
offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  person  injured  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  And  hence  also  arises  the  most  mild  and 
equitable  branch  of  the  prerogative,  one  of  the  most  distin* 
guishing  features  in  a  monarchy,  that  of  pardoning  ofiences ; 
for  it  is  reasonable  that  he  who  only  is  injured  should  have  the 
power  of  forgiving. 

In  this  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the  judicial  power 
in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed,  but  not  remove- 
able  at  pleasure  by  the  crown,  consists  one  main  preservative 
of  the  public  liberty,  which  cannot  subsist  long  in  any  state, 
unless  Uie  administration  of  common  justice  be,  in  some  degree, 
separated  both  from  the  legislative  and  also  from  the  execu« 
tive  power.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legislative,  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  subject  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
arbitrary  judges,  whose  decisions  would  be  then  regulated  only 
by  their  own  opinions,  and  not  by  any  fundamental  principles 
of  law ;  which,  though  legislators  may  depart  from,  yet  judges 
are  bound  to  observe.  "V^^re  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this 
union  might  soon  be  an  overbalance  for  the  legislative.  For 
which  reason,  by  stat.  16  Car.  1.  c.  10.  which  abolished  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  effectual  care  is  taken  to  remove  all 
judicial  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king's  privy  council. 
See  1  Comm.  266—269.  c.  7. 

Formerly  the  number  of  judges  in  the  different  courts  of  law 
frequently  varied.  There  were  so  many  suits  in  the  Common 
Pleas  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  '*  that  the  king  was  necessitated  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  justices,  who  were  to  sit  there,  unto  six,  which  com- 
monly were  not  above  three  before  that  time,  and  so  to  divide 
them  that  they  might  sit  in  two  places."  Dugdale,  Orig, 
Jur.  c.  18.  There  were  as  many  as  nine  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  it 
appears  from  Fortescue  there  were  usually  in  the  Common 
Pleas  five  judges,  six  at  the  most ;  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  four,  sometimes  five.    King  James  the  First,  during  the 
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bounding  or  altemptinff  to  IdU  them.  It  extends  also  only  to 
the  officers  therein  specified ;  and^  therefore^  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  as  such^  are  not  within  the  protection  of  this  act. 
1  HaL  P.  C.  231.  But  the  lord  keeper^  or  commissioners  of 
the  ereat  8eal>  now  seem  to  be  within  it>  by  virtue  of  the  stats. 
5  Elk.  c.  11 1  iW.^'M.c.  21.    2  Comm.  84. 

As  to  striking  in  the  king's  superior  courts  of  justice  in  West- 
ininster-Hall^  or  at  the  assises^  or  using  threatening  or  reproach- 
ful words  to  a  iudge^  see  tit.  Misprision, 

A  judge  sitting  at  nisiprius  has  power  to  fine  a  defendant 
conducting  his  own  defence  to  a  criminal  charge  for  contempt 
of  court.    4  ^.  4*  ^*  ^29. 

Ab  the  judges  are  thus  guarded  against  influence  or  injury 
to  enable  them  to  do  justice  to  the  people^  so  are  they  protected 
in  the  upright  discharge  of  their  duty,  by  being  indemnified 
from  answering  for  the  consequence  of  the  judgments  given  by 
them. 

The  judges  of  courts  of  record  are  freed  from  all  prosecu- 
tions whatsoever^  except  in  parliament^  where  they  may  be 
punished  for  any  thing  done  by  them  in  such  courts  as  judges ; 
this  id  to  suppOTt  their  dignity  and  authority,  and  draw  vene- 
ration to  their  persons,  and  submission  to  their  judgments; 
but  if  n  judge  will  so  far  forget  the  dignity  and  honour  of  his 
poet  as  to  turn  solicitor  in  a  cause  which  he  is  to  judge,  and 
privately  and  extra-judicially  tamper  with  witnesses,  or  labour 
jurors,  he  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  same  capacity  to 
which  he  so  basely  degrades  himself.   12  Rqt.  24:  Vaugh.  138 : 

s.  P.  c.  173. 

Judges  are  not  in  any  way  punishable  for  a  mere  error  of 
judgment:  and  no  action  will  lie  against  a  judge  for  an  erro- 
neous judgment,  or  for  a  wrongful  imprisonment,  &c  2  Hawk, 
P.C.c.  1.  §  17:  1  Mod.  148. 

But  it  is  said,  that  where  judges  are  limited  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  jurisdictions,  and  they  exceed  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdictions,  action  lies  against  them :  per  Powel,  J, 
S  Luinf.  1565,  cites  Hard,  480. 

A  judge  IB  not  answerable  to  the  king,  or  the  party,  for 
nustakes  of  errors  of  his  judgment,  in  a  matter  of  which  he 
has  jurisdiction.     1  Salk,  397- 

If  an  action  be  brought  against  a  judse  of  record  for  an  act 
done  in  his  judicial  capacity,  he  may  plead  that  he  did  it  as  a 
judge  of  record,  and  that  wiU  be  a  sufficient  justification.  And 
so  may  a  judge  of  a  court  in  a  foreign  country,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  crown.  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cotvp,  172.  See  this 
Diet.  tits.  Action,  Courts  martial,  Navy,  4t?. 

That  a  jud^  of  record  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for  any- 
thing done  within  his  jurisdiction,  as  such,  is  established 
by  a  case  in  1  Mod,  184:  2  Mod,  218.  Hamond  v.  Horvell. 
tiamond  and  other  jurymen  had  been  fined  and  imprisoned  by 
the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  acquittinff  persons  of  a  riot, 
when  the  evidence  showed  them  to  oe  guilty.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  strong  exercise  of  authority ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  the  fine  and  impri- 
sonment were  illegal,  and  the  parties  were  discharged.  But 
when  Hamond  brought  an  action  i^inst  the  Harder  of 
London,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey,  it  was  held  it 
would  not  lie  as  he  was  a  jud^  of  record.  And  this  doc- 
trine was  lately  confirmed  m  Garratt  v.  Ferrand,  4  Bam. 
4-  Cres,  625. 

With  respect  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  judges,  the 
foUowinff  observations  are  worthy  attention : 

A  Juc^e  at  his  creation  takes  an  oath.  That  he  mil  serve 
the  Icing,  and  indifferently  administer  justice  to  all  men,  with* 
out  respect  rf persons,  take  no  bribe,  give  no  counsel  where  he  is 
a  party,  nor  deny  right  to  any,  though  the  king,  or  any  other, 
by  letters,  or  by  express  words,  command  the  contrary,  ^c,  and 
in  default  of  duty,  to  be  answerable  to  the  king  in  body,  land, 
and  goods.  Slat,  IS  Ed.  3.  st.  4.  See  also  stat.  20  Ed.  3. 
€.  1,  2. 

Judex  est  lex  loquens,  and  ought  to  judge  by  law,  and  not 
by  exam];de«.    By  Clanvil  a  judge  id  CsOledjustitia  in  abstracto, 
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because  he  should  be,  as  it  were.  Justice  itself.  Co.  LS,  7ii 
7  Rep.  4.  And  all  the  commissions  of  judges  are  bounded  with 
this  limitation,  Facturi  quod  ad  justitiam  pertinet  secundum 
legem  el  consuetudinem  Anglias. 

The  judges  are  to  give  judgment  according  to  law,  and 
what  is  alleged  and  proved :  and  they  have  a  private  know- 
ledge, and  a  judicial  knowledge,  though  they  cannot  judge  of 
their  own  private  knowledge,  but  may  use  their  discretion ;  but 
where  a  judge  has  a  judicial  knowledge,  he  may  and  ought  to 
give  judgment  according  to  it.  King  Henry  IV.  demanded 
of  Judge  Gascoigne,  if  he  saw  one  in  his  presence  kill  A.  B., 
and  another  person,  who  was  not  culpable,  should  be  indicted 
of  this,  and  found  guilty  before  him,  what  he  would  do  in  this 
case;  to  which  he  answered.  That  he  ought  to  respite  the 
judgment  against  him,  and  relate  the  matter  to  the  king,  in 
order  to  procure  him  a  pardon:  for  there  he  cannot  acquit 
him,  and  give  judgment  according  to  his  private  knowledge. 
Plowd.  82. 

The  king  in  all  cases  doth  judge  by  his  judges;  who  ought 
to  be  of  counsel  with  prisoners ;  and  if  they  are  doubtful  or 
mistaken  in  matter  of  law,  a  stander-by  may  be  allowed  to 
inform  the  court,  as  amicus  curias.  2  Inst,  178.  Our  judges 
are  to  execute  their  offices  in  proper  person,  and  cannot  act  by 
deputy,  or  transfer  their  power  to  others,  as  the  judges  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  may.  1  Rol,  Ab.  382  :  Bro.  Judges,  1 1 . 
Yet  where  there  are  divers  judges  of  a  court  of  record,  the  act 
of  any  one  of  them  is  effectual,  especially  if  their  commissions 
do  not  expressly  require  more.  2  Hawk,  P,  C.  c,  1.  Though 
what  a  majority  rules  when  present  is  the  act  of  the  court.  If 
on  a  demurrer  or  special  verdict,  the  judges  are  divided  in  opi- 
nion, two  against  two,  the  cause  must  be  adjourned  into  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  3  Mod,  156,  And  a  rule  is  to  be  made 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  record  certified,  &c  5  Mod.  335. 
In  fines  levied,  sJl  the  judses  of  C.  B.  ought  to  be  particularly 
named ;  but  when  writs  of  certiorari  to  remove  records  out  of 
that  court,  &c.  are  directed  to  the  chief  justice,  without  naming 
his  companions.     1  H,  7*  27:  Jenk.  Cent,  167* 

When  a  record  is  before  the  jud^,  they  ought  ex  officio  to 
try  it:  and  they  are  to  take  notice  of  statutes,  and  of  the 
terms,  &c  Jenk.  Cent,  215.  228.  No  judge  is  compellable  to 
deliver  his  opinion  before-hand,  in  rdation  to  any  question 
which  may  after  come  judicially  before  him.    3  Inst.  29. 

A  judge  shall  not  be  generally  excepted  against,  or  chal- 
lenged, or  have  any  action  brought  against  him,  for  what  he 
does  as  judge.     1  Inst,  294 :  2  Inst.  422. 

A  judge  ought  not  to  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  pleas 
where  he  is  party.  8  Rep.  1 18.  If  a  fine  be  levied  to  a  justice 
of  Bank,  he  cannot  take  the  conusance ;  for  he  cannot  be  his 
own  judge.  8  If.  6.  21.  Br.  Patents,  pL  15,  cites  S.  C.  per 
Martin,  If  a  fine  be  levied  by,  or  to  a  justice  in  Bank,  his 
name  shall  not  be  in  the  fine.  II  H,  6.4^,  b.  So  if  a  justice 
of  Bank  be  sued  in  Bank,  he  cannot  record  it;  it  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  other  justices.  Ibid,  If  the  chief  justice  of 
Bank  be  to  sue  a  writ  there,  the  writ  shall  not  be  in  his  name, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  secondary.    8  H,  6,  I9*b, 

None  may  judge  in  his  own  cause,  for  it  is  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction that  a  man  can  be  agent  and  patient  in  the  same 
thing,  and  what  lA>rd  Coke  says  in  Dr,  Bonham's  case  is  far 
from  any  extravagancy ;  for  it  is  a  very  reasonable  and  true 
saying,  that  if  an  act  of  parliament  should  ordain,  that  the 
same  person  should  be  party  and  judge,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  judge  in  his  own  cause,  it  would  be  a  void  act  of  par- 
liament, per  Holt,  Ch,  J. :  12  Mod,  687:  Bridgm.  11,  12- 

Judgment  given  by  a  judge,  who  is  party  in  the  suit  with 
another,  and  so  entered  of  record,  is  error,  although  several 
other  judges  sit  there,  and  give  judgment  for  the  ju^^  who  is 
party.    Jenk,  90.  pL  74. 

Where  a  judge  has  an  interest,  neither  he  nor  his  deputy 
can  determine  a  cause,  or  sit  in  court :  and  if  he  does,  a  pro- 
hibition lies.    Hard,  503. 

Judges  are  punishable,  however,  for  wilful  offences  against 
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settled  and  invariable  principles  of  justice.  The  judgment,  in 
short,  is  the  remedy  prescribed  by  law  for  the  redress  of  inju- 
ries ;  and  the  suit  or  action  is  the  vehicle  or  means  of  adminis- 
tering it.  What  that  remedy  may  be,  is,  indeed,  the  result  of 
deliberation  and  study  to  point  out ;  and,  therefore,  the  stile 
of  the  judgment  is,  not  that  it  is  decreed  or  resolved  by  the 
court,  for  then  the  judgment  might  appear  to  be  their  own ; 
but,  ''  it  is  considered,"  consideraium  est  per  curiam,  that  the 
plaintiff  do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  possession,  and 
the  like ;  which  implies,  that  the  judgment  is  none  of  their 
own,  but  the  act  of  law,  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  court 
after  due  deliberation  ana  inquiry.     1  InH>  SQ* 

All  these  species  of  judgments  are  either  interlocvlary  or 
JinaL  Inlerlocutory  judgments  are  such  as  are  given  in  the 
middle  of  a  cause,  upon  some  pleas,  proceeding,  or  default, 
which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  finally  determine  or 
complete  the  suit.  Of  this  nature  are  all  judgments  for  the 
plaintiff  upon  pleas  in  abatement  of  the  suit  or  action ;  in  which 
it  is  considered  by  the  court  that  the  defendant  do  answer 
over,  respondeat  ouster;  that  is,  put  in  a  more  substantial 
plea.  2  Sound.  30.  It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  judgment 
here  given  is  not  final,  but  merely  interlocutory ;  for  there  are 
afterwards  farther  proceedings  to  be  had,  when  the  defendant 
hath  put  in  a  better  answer. 

But  the  interlocutory  judgments,  most  usually  spoken  of, 
are  those  incomplete  ju^ments,  whereby  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  is,  indeed,  estabOshed,  but  the  quantum  of  damages 
sustained  by  him  is  not  ascertained ;  which  is  a  matter  that 
cannot  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  This  can 
only  happen  where  the  plaintiff  recovers ;  for  when  judgment 
is  given  for  the  defendant,  it  is  always  complete  as  well  as 
finaL  This  sort  of  interlocutory  jud^ent  happens  in  the  first 
place,  where  the  defendant  suffers  judgment  to  go  against  him 
by  defisiult,  or  nihil  dicit ;  as  if  he  puts  in  no  plea  at  all  to  the 
plaintiff's  declaration:  by  confession,  or  cognovit  actionem, 
where  he  acknowledges  the  plaintiffs  demand  to  be  just :  or 
by  non  sum  informatus,  when  the  defendant's  attorney  declares 
he  has  no  instructions  to  say  any  thing  in  answer  to  the  plain- 
tifl^  or  in  defence  of  his  client,  which  is  a  species  of  judgment 
by  default. 

If  these,  or  any  of  them,  haj^n  in  actions  where  the  specific 
thing  sued  for  is  recovered,  as  in  action  of  debt  for  a  sum 
certain,  the  judgment  is  absolutely  complete.  And  therefore 
it  is  very  usual,  m  order  to  strengthen  a  creditor's  security,  for 
the  debtor  to  execute  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  some  attorney 
named  by  the  creditor,  empowering  him  to  confess  a  judgment 
by  either  of  the  ways  just  now  mentioned  (by  nihil  dicit,  cog- 
nomi  actionem,  or  non  sum  informatus),  in  an  action  of  debt  to 
be  brought  by  the  creditor  against  the  debtor  for  the  specific 
sum  due;  which  judgment,  when  confessed,  is  absolutely 
oomplete  and  binding,  provided  the  same  (as  is  also  required  in 
all  other  judgments^  be  regularly  docketed;  that  is,  abstracted 
and  entered  in  a  oook,  acoordine  to  the  directions  of  stat. 
4  and  5  W.  ^  M.  c.  20.  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  no  judg- 
ment shall  affect  purchasers  of  lands,  and  mortgagees,  till 
docketed,  nor  have  any  preference  against  heirs,  executors,  &c 
in  the  adminiBtration  of  estates.  See  post.  Judgments  ac' 
knowUdgedfar  Debts. 

But  where  damages  are  to  be  recovered,  a  jury  must  be 
called  in  to  assess  them,  unless  the  defendant,  to  save  charges, 
will  confess  the  whole  damages  laid  in  the  declaration ;  other- 
wise the  entry  of  the  judgment  is,  ''  that  the  plaintiff  ought 
to  recover  his  damages  (mdefinitely) ;  but  because  the  court 
know  not  what  damages  the  said  plaintiff  hath  sustained, 
therefore  the  sheriff  is  commanded,  that  by  the  oaths  of 
twelve  honest  and  lawful  men,  he  inquire  into  the  said 
dftmases,  and  return  such  inquisition  into  courts.  This  process 
is  called  a  writ  of  inquiry ;  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
dteiiff  sits  as  a  judge,  and  tries  by  a  jury,  subject  to  nearly 
the  same  law  and  conditions  as  the  trial  l^  jury  at  nisi  prius, 
what  damages  the  plaintiff  hath  really  sustained ;  and  when 


their  verdict  is  given,  which  must  assess  some  damages,  the 
sheriff  returns  the  inquisition,  which  is  entered  upon  the  roll 
in  manner  of  a  poitea,  and  thereupon  it  is  considered,  that 
the  plaintiff  do  recover  the  exact  sum  of  the  damages  so 
assessed.  In  like  manner,  when  a  demurrer  is  determined  for 
the  plaintiff  upon  an  action  wherein  damages  are  recovered, 
the  judgment  is  also  incomplete,  without  the  aid  of  a  writ  of 
inquiry. 

It  was  said  by  Wilmot,  C.  J.,  that  a  writ  of  inquiry  is  an 
inquest  of  office  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  court ;  who,  if 
they  please,  may  themselves  assess  the  damages.  S  Wils.  62. 
Hence,  a  practice  is  now  established  in  the  courts  of  K.  B.  and 
C.  P.,  in  actions  where  judgment  is  recovered  by  default  upon 
a  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note,  to  refer  it  to  the  master 
or  prothonotary,  to  ascertain  what  is  due  for  principal,  interest, 
and  costs,  whose  report  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  writ  of 
inquiry.  4  I'erm  Rep.  275 :  H.  Black.  Rep.  541.  In  cases 
of  difficulty  and  importance,  the  court  will  give  leave  to  have 
the  writ  of  inquiry  executed  before  a  judge,  at  sittings  or  nisi 
prius ;  and  then  the  judge  acts  only  as  an  assistant  to  the 
sheriff.  The  number  of  the  jurors  sworn  upon  this  inquest 
need  not  be  confined  to  twelve ;  for  when  a  writ  of  inquiry 
was  executed  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  K.  B.  in  an  action  of 
scand.  mag.  brought  by  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.) 
against  Titus  Oates,  fifteen  were  sworn  upon  the  jury,  and 
gave  all  the  damages  laid  in  declaration,  viz.  100,000/.  In 
that  case,  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  sat  in  court  covered,  at  the 
table  below  the  judges.  S  St.  Tr.  987.  See  further.  Writ  of 
Inquiry. 

Final  judgments  are  such  as  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  action 
by  declaring,  that  the  plaintiff  has  either  entitled  himself,  or 
has  not,  to  recover  the  remedy  he  sues  for.  In  which  case,  if 
the  judgment  be  for  the  plaintiff,  it  is  also  considered,  that  the 
defendant  be  either  amerced,  for  his  wilful  delay  of  justice,  in 
not  obejring  the  king's  writ,  by  rendering  the  plaintiff'  his  due ; 
8  Rep.  40.  64 ;  or  be  taken,  capiatur,  tiU  he  pays  a  fine  to  the 
king  for  the  public  misdemeanor,  which  is  coupled  with  the 
private  injury,  in  all  cases  of  force  (8  Rep.  59 :  11  Rep.  45  : 
5  Mod.  305.) ;  of  falsehood,  in  denying  his  own  deed  (F.  N.  B. 
121 :  1  Inst.  131 :  8  Rep.  60:  1  Rd.  Ab.  219:  LiU.  Entr. 
379 :  C.  B.  Hit.  4  Ann.  Rot,  430.) ;  or  unjustly  claiming  pro- 
perty in  replevin ;  or  of  contempt  by  disobeying  the  command 
of  the  king's  writ,  or  the  express  prohibition  of  any  statute. 
8  Rep.  60.  But  in  actions  of  trespass,  ejectment,  assault,  and 
false  imprisonment,  it  is  provided  by  the  5  and  tyW.Sp  M.  c.  12. 
that  no  writ  of  capias  shall  issue  for  this  fine,  nor  any  fine  be 
paid ;  but  the  plaintiff  shall  pay  6s.  Sd.  to  the  proper  officer, 
and  be  allowed  it  against  the  defendant  among  his  other  costs. 
And,  therefore,  upon  such  judgments  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
they  used  to  enter  that  the  fine  was  remitted,  and  now  in  both 
courts  they  take  no  notice  of  any  fine  or  capias  at  all.  Salk.  54 : 
Cartk.  390. 

But  in  all  other  cases,  where  it  was  necessary  at  common  law, 
the  capiatur  should  now  be  added  in  the  judgment. 

If  judgment  be  for  the  defendant,  then,  in  case  of  fraud  and 
deceit  to  the  court,  or  malicious  or  vexatious  suits,  the  plaintiff 
may  also  be  fined.  8  Rep.  59,  60.  But  in  most  cases  it  is 
only  considered,  that  he  and  his  pledges  of  prosecuting,  be 
(nominally)  amerced  for  his  false  daim,  pro  falso  clamore  sua, 
and  that  the  defendant  may  go  thereof  without  a  day,  eat  itide 
sine  die  ;  that  is,  without  any  farther  continuance  or  adjourn- 
ment; the  king's  writ  commanding  his  attendance  being 
now  fully  satisfied,  and  his  innocence  publicly  cleared.  3  Comm, 

And  these  pledges  are  now  dispensed  with  and  omitted  in 
actions  commenced  by  writs  of  capias,  summons,  or  detainer, 
under  the  uniformity  of  process  act. 

If  a  rule  be  given  for  the  defendant  to  plead,  at  a  certain 

day,  and  he  do  not  plead  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  may  enter 

judgment  against  him,  without  moving  the  court ;  though  in 

real  actions  and  criminal  causes,  on  indictment,  &c.  there  must 
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be  a  motion  in  court  for  a  peremptory  rule.  2  LilL  1 16.  Yet 
a  plain tifi^  after  he  hath  signed  judgment  against  the  defend- 
ant, may  waive  it  if  he  will,  and  accept  of  a  plea  from  the 
defendant.     Trin.  23  Car.  B.  R. 

By  r.  66,  H,  T,  2  W,  4.  judgment  for  want  of  a  plea  after 
demand,  may  in  all  cases  be  signed  at  the  opening  of  the 
office  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  that  on  which  the 
demand  was  made. 

In  the  case  of  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifi^  the  judgment  is, 
that  he  recover  his  damages  and  costs  in  an  action  of  assumpsit, 
covenant,  case,  trover,  trespass,  and  replevin;  or  his  debt, 
damages,  and  costs,  in  an  action  of  debt ;  or  his  goocb  or  their 
value,  and  damages  and  costs,  in  an  action  of  detinve :  and  in 
either  case  also  ms  costs  of  increase ;  or  if  the  verdict  be  for  the 
defendant,  then  that  the  plaintiff  take  nothing  by  his  writ,  and 
that  the  defendant  go  thereof  without  day,  ana  also  that  the 
defendant  recover  against  the  plaintiff  the  costs  and  charges  he 
has  expended  in  his  defence ;  and  in  replevin,  the  judgment  at 
common  law  for  the  defendant  is  also,  that  he  have  a  return  of 
the  goods,  or,  on  the  stat.  17  Car,  2,  c,  7*  for  the  arrears  of  the 
rent  and  costs.     1  Archb,  Pr,  by  Chitty,  319* 

II.  Judgment  is  sometimes  had  with  a  cessal  executio  ;  and 
if  the  defendant  gives  judgment,  with  a  stay  of  execution  till  a 
certain  day,  the  plaintiff  may,  notwithstanding,  sue  forth  a 
capias  or  eijierijacias  into  the  county  where  the  action  is  laid, 
returnable  before  the  day,  to  enable  him  at  that  day  to  take  a 
testatum  against  the  defendant ;  though  he  shall  not  in  that 
case  sue  out  a  capias  to  warrant  a  scire  facias  against  the  bail. 
Pasch,  22  Car.  2.  See  tit.  Capias,  If  debt  be  brought 
affainst  an  executor  upon  the  bond  of  the  testator,  and  he  pl^s 
plene  administravit,  this  is  a  confession  of  the  debt ;  and  the 
plaintiff  may  have  a  judgment  with  a  cessat  executio,  till  the 
defendant  hath  assets.     4  Rep, :  2  Nels,  Abr,  1052. 

Judgment  upon  a  demurrer  to  a  dedaration,  &c  is  no  bar 
to  any  other  action ;  because  it  is  not  on  the  merits,  and  the 
plaintiff  may  afterwards  make  his  declaration  right,  and  then 
proceed.  2  LUL  113.  But  other  judgments  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar  to  any  other  action  for  the  same  cause ;  and  judgment 
in  an  inferior  court  may  be  alleged  in  bar  to  an  action  in  a 
superior  court.    2  Lev.  9^. 

Formerly  when  a  general  verdict  was  given  in  nisi  prius, 
the  party  for  whom  it  was  given  must  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  or  after  the  day  in  bank,  that  is,  on  or  after  the 
return  day  of  the  distringas  (where  the  trial  had  been  had  at 
the  sittings  in  term),  or  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  next  term 
(if  the  cause  has  been  tried  in  the  vacation),  have  entered  a 
rule  for  judgment  nisi  causa  with  the  clerk  of  the  rules,  and 
waited  the  four  days  limited  by  it  before  he  could  sign  final 
judgment.  This  rule  was  also  necessary  after  the  execution  of 
a  writ  of  inquiry,  either  on  a  demurrer  or  a  judgment  by 
default ;  1  Salk,  399 ;  or  where  a  general  verdict  was  given 
subject  to  an  award.  4  East,  310.  But  it  was  not  required 
after  a  special  verdict,  in  which  case  the  prevailing  party 
mi^ht,  as  he  may  now,  proceed  to  sign  judgment,  tax  ms  costs, 
ana  sue  out  execution,  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the 
court  without  any  rule  for  judgment ;  nor  ^as  it  ever  neces- 
sary after  a  nonsuit,  for  the  judgment  in  that  case  mis;ht,  as  it 
now  may,  be  signed  immediately  after  the  day  in  bank. 
R.  E.  5  G.2.  r.  3.  a.  And  now  by  the  late  rule  of  the 
^ourt,  H.  T.  2  W.  4.  r.  67.  after  a  verdict  or  nonsuit,  judg- 
ment may  be  signed  on  the  day  after  the  appearance  day  (L  e. 
the  fourth  day  after  the  return  day)  of  the  distringas  without 
any  rule  for  judgmeut ;  also,  after  the  return  of  a  writ  of 
inquiry,  judgment  may  be  signed  at  the  expiration  of  four  days 
from  such  return,  without  such  rule. 

As  to  the  time  when  a  writ  of  inquiry  may  be  returned,  see 
tit.  Execution,  III. 

If  verdict  pass  for  the  plaintiff^  and  he  will  not  enter  his 
judgment,  the  defendant,  by  motion  of  course,  may  oblige  him 
to  it.    2  LilL  Abr,  97.    The  defendant  may  enforce  the  plain- 


tiff to  enter  his  judgment  to  the  end  he  may  plead  it  to  axiotber 
action.  Latch.  21D:  1  Danv,  722:  Pahn,  281.  S«  tf  die 
defendant  wants  to  bring  a  writ  of  error. 

It  is  not,  it  seems,  necessary  to  give  a  term's  notice  previoua 
to  signing  the  judCTient  where  four  terms  or  more  have 
elapsed  since  the  trial,  the  rule  requiring  a  term's  notice  apply* 
ing  only  to  cases  where  the  matter  is  still  in  controverBy,  and 
where  the  plaintiff's  neglect  to  proceed  in  the  cause  has  oe« 
curred  before  verdict.  1  Archb.  Pr.  by  ChiUu,  31 6. 

Formerly,  also,  if  a  verdict  were  given  after  term,  no  judg- 
ment could  be  g^ven  on  it  till  the  next  term  following ;  m  the 
judgment  is  the  act  of  the  court,  and  the  court  sits  not  ixit  ia 
term.     Mich.  22  Car,  B,  R. 

But  now  judgment  may  be  entered  and  execution  iMued 
during  the  vacation  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  nonsuit,  or 
a  vermct  for  either  party  at  the  sittings  or  assises ;  if  the  judge 
certify  immediate  execution  ought  to  issue.  See  tit.  £j9»- 
cution.  III. 

By  the  3  and  4  W,  4.  c.  42.  §  1 8.  at  the  return  of  any  writ 
of  inquiry,  or  writ  for  the  trial  of  any  issue  under  that  act, 
costs  shcdl  be  taxed,  judgment  signed,  and  execution  issued 
forthwith,  unless  the  sheriff  or  judge  shall  certify  under  his 
hand  upon  such  writ,  that  judgment  ought  not  to  be  signed  until 
the  defendant  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  apply  to  the 
court  for  a  new  inquiry  or  trial,  or  a  judge  of  any  of  the  eourts 
at  Westminster  shaH  think  fit  to  order  such  judgment  or  eze« 
cution  to  be  stayed  till  a  day  named. 

At  common  law  a  judgment  if  entered  during  term  related 
back  to  the  first  day  of  the  term;  and  when  a  party  was  entitled 
to  sign  judgment,  it  might  be  entered  daring  vacation  as  of  the 
preceding  term.  But  this  is  altered  bv  one  of  the  rules  of 
H.  T.  4  fF.  4.    See  tit.  Execution,  IV.  1. 

Judgments  are  not  only  to  be  signed  by  the  proper  offieer, 
hut  entered  of  record,  before  which  they  are  not  judgments; 
and  in  a  judgment  given  to  recover  a  sum  of  money,  fhe  sum 
must  be  entered  in  words  at  length,  and  not  in  figures,  wlikh 
may  be  easily  altered ;  and  a  judgment  was  reversed,  because 
the  time  when  given  was  in  figures,  and  the  sum  recovered 
expressed  in  figures,  &c  But  the  court  may  amend  thdr 
judgments  of  the  same  term,  because  the  term  is  but  as 
one  day  in  law ;  though  they  may  not  do  it  in  another  term. 
2  LilL  103 :  3  Lev.  430.  If  a  judgment  be  unduly  obtained* 
the  court  will  vacate  the  judgment^  and  restore  the  party 
damnified ;  if  not  punish  the  o£^der ;  but  it  is  against  the 
course  of  the  court  to  vacate  a  judgment  the  last  day  of  the 
term.     Pasch,  1656. 

If  a  judgment  be  obtained,  but  the  plaintiff  doth  not  take 
out  execution  within  a  year  and  a  day,  the  judgment  nnist  be 
revived  by  scire  facias.  If  any  thing  be  entered  in  a  judg- 
ment, which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's  dedaratian, 
the  judgment  is  not  good.  2  Lill,  104.  And  where  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no  cause  of 
action,  he  shall  never  have  judgment.  8  Rep.  120.  In 
such  case  the  court  may  give  judgment  for  the  defendant. 
1  Plowd,  66. 

In  debt  on  specialty,  the  whole  and  exact  sum  must  be  de- 
manded, or  the  judgment  upon  it  will  not  be  good.  3  MmL  41. 
If  more  be  in  the  judgment  than  the  plaintiff  demands,  it  is 
erroneous ;  though  this  may  be  helped  l^  a  remisii  danma  for 
part.  2  LUl,  27.  If  in  cas6,  trespass,  &c.,  a  verdict  is  given 
for  more  damages  than  laid  in  the  plaintiff*s  declaration,  and 
he  does  not  remit  the  surplus  damages,  but  takes  judgment  for 
the  whole,  it  is  an  incurable  error,  and  cannot  be  amended. 
See  tits.  Damages,  Debt. 

If  issue  is  found  against  one  party  in  a  suit,  and  not  against 
the  other,  judgment  may  be  for  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
a^nst  him  where  the  matter  is  found ;  and  a  nil  capiat  per 
btUam  be  entered  against  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  oth^  1  Smund. 
216.  And  When  several  damages  are  recovered  against  sevend 
defendants,  the  plaintiff  may  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  as  to  one 
of  the  defendants,  &c.  and  Imve  judgment  against  one  nul^ 
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fer  the  dam&f^  against  him*  8  Mod.  101.  If  one  entire 
judgment  is  given  against  two  several  persons,  and  one  of 
them  b  an  intant^  appearing  by  attorney^  the  whole  judgment 
is  void ;  which  being  entire  cannot  be  divided^  except  the  in- 
fant be  joint  executor  with  the  other  party.  When  a  judg- 
ment is  entire^  it  cannot  be  divided,  to  make  one  part  of  it 
good,  and  another  part  thereof  erroneous;  but  if  it  be  not  an 
entitle  judgment,  it  may.  2  LilL  100.  See  post,  III.  On 
action  where  damages  are  to  be  recovered,  if  the  declaration 
be  good  in  part,  and  insufficient  in  part,  and  the  defendant 
demurs  upon  the  entire  declaration ;  the  plaintiff  shall  have 
judgment  for  that  which  is  well  laid,  and  be  barred  for  the 
rest.  2  Savnd.  379*  And  in  an  action  of  debt  upon  three 
bonds,  if  it  appears  that  one  of  them  is  not  forfeited,  &c.  the 
plaintiffshallhave  judgment  for  the  other  two.     1  Sound.  286. 

There  were  four  counts  in  the  declaration ;  non  assumpsit 
pleaded  to  three,  and  a  demurrer  to  the  fourth.  After  judg- 
ment on  the  demurrer,  the  plaintiff  takes  out  a  writ  of  inquiry, 
and  executes  it;  the  demurrer  being  determined,  the  court 
held  the  judgment  regular,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
A  nolle  prosequi  to  be  entered  on  the  roll  as  to  the  three  counts, 
until  he  enter  final  judgment.     Stra.  5S2. 

Where  a  judgment  is  partly  by  the  common  law,  and  partly 
l^  statute,  the  judgment  at  common  law  may  remain,  and  be 
complete,  without  the  other.     1  Salk.  24. 

Where  there  are  two  distinct  judgments,  one  at  common 
law,  and  the  dther  by  statute,  one  may  be  affirmed,  and  the 
other  reversed,  on  a  writ  of  error.     Annaly,  50. 

Where  entire  judgment  is  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  two 
counts,  one  of  which  is  bad,  the  court  may  reverse  it  as  to  the 
first,  and  affirm  it  as  to  the  second  count  6  Taunt.  645. 
(625.) 

Every  judgment  ought  to  be  complete  and  formal:  one 
judsment  cannot  determine  another  judgment,  and  the  judges 
will  not  give  ^  judgment  against  law,  although  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  do  agree  to  it.  1  SalL  213:  Cro.  Eliz.  827* 
In  actions  personal,  judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff 
upon  any  plea  to  bar  him,  is  peremptory.  Jenk.  Cent.  52. 
If  the  defendant  doth  not  deny  the  debt,  or  other  matter  in 
suit,  but  endeavours  to  elude  the  action  by  insufficient  plead- 
ing; in  this  case,  if  it  be  found  for  the  plaintiff,  he  shall 
have  judgment;  but  not  vice  versd,  if  for  the  defendant, 
because  the  matter  of  the  suit  is  not  fuUy  and  sufficiently 
denied,  but  in  some  measure  confessed  by  the  insufficient  plea. 
Ibid.  70. 

Judgment  may  not  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  upon  an  in- 
ftufficient  bar,  if  the  replication  be  so,  and  show  no  title ;  but 
a  judgment  shall  not  be  set  aside  for  mispleading  a  point 
coUateral  to  the  issue.  Hob.  8.  128.  See  post,  111.  In  debt 
upon  an  obligation,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  delivered 
it  on  a  condition  to  be  performed  by  the  plaintiff,  which  he 
had  not  done,  and  therefore  it  was  not  lus  deed;  the  jury 
found  for  the  defendant,  that  the  condition  was  not  performed, 
yet  the  plaintiff  had  judgment :  for  the  defendant's  plea  con- 
fesses it  to  be  his  deed,  and  the  verdict  does  not  disprove  it, 
and  the  issue  is,  deed  or  no  deed,  &c  Here,  therefore,  the 
plaintiff  hath  his  judgment  upon  the  defendant's  confession, 
not  upon  the  verdict*  Jenk.  Cent.  102.  A  judgment  contrary 
to  the  verdict  found  in  the  cause  is  generally  void ;  for  it  is  to 
be  warranted  by  the  verdict.  Mich.  22  Car.  B.  R.  There 
may  be  cases  where  judgment  may  be  given  for  one  of  the 
parties  contrary  to  the  verdict;  as  where  the  defendant  pleads 
tuch  a  plea  as  in  effect  acknowledges  the  demand,  there,  though 
there  should  be  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  judgment  shall  be 
tot  the  plaintiff,  or  the  judge  of  nut  prius  may  refuse  to  try 
it.  Annaltfi  250.  If  a  veraict  is  imperfect,  judgment  cannot 
be  given  upon  it;  and  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  verdict, 
•judgment  may  be  void.  2  LiU.  Ill:  Raym.  220.  Action  of 
debt  lies  upon  a  good  judgment,  as  well  after  writ  of  error 
brought  as  before.  Rat^  100:  2  Mod.  127*  fiut  if  error  is 
brought,  and  depending,  the  court  will,  on  motion,  stay  pro- 


ceedings in  the  new  action,  or  rather  prevent  plaintiff  from 
taking  out  execution,  defendant  confessing  judgment  in  the 
last  suit.  See  tit.  Debt.  If  a  judgment  is  recovered  joindy 
against  three  defendants,  the  plsuntiff  cannot  bring  action  d£ 
debt  upon  that  judgment  against  one  alone.  2  Leon.  220. 
A  plaintiff  shall  not  have  a  new  action  of  debt  on  the  same 
bond,  &c.  after  Judgment  had  on  it,  as  long  as  the  judgment 
is  in  force.  6  Rep.  2:  2  Nels.  Ab.  1056.  And  if  the  House 
of  Lords  reverse  a  judgment  of  B.  R.,  the  lords  are  to  enter 
the  new  judgment,  and  not  the  Court  of  B.  R.,  who  by  the 
first  judgment  had  executed  their  authority.  1  Salk.  403. 
See  tits.  Appeal,  Error. 

A  regular  judgment  in  a  crown  cause  cannot  be  set  aside  on 
payment  of  costs.     1  Wils.  IQS. 

Where  there  is  a  judgment  and  no  surprise,  it  shall  not  be 
set  aside  on  an  affidavit  of  a  matter  relative  to  the  merits 
which  might  have  been  pleaded.     Annaly,  157* 

Where  the  condition  of  a  bond  was,  that  the  money  was 
not  to  be  paid  till  a  future  day,  and  the  conusee  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  of  attorney  entered  judgment,  and  took  out  exe* 
cution  before  the  day,  the  court  would  not  set  the  judgment 
aside,  but  the  execution.     Annaly,  270. 

A  regular  interlocutory  judgment  may  be  set  aside,  so  as  to 
let  in  the  defendant  to  try  the  merits  of  his  case ;  but  it  must 
be  on  payment  of  costs,  and  such  merits  likewise  must  appear 
upon  affidavit.  Stra.  823.  1242:  1  Burr.  568.  A  writ  of 
inquiry  was  set  aside,  and  defendant  let  in  to  plead  a  fair  plea 
on  payment  of  costs.     Scdk.  518:6  Mod.  191* 

The  Stat.  8  W.  3.  c.  11.  orders  judgment  for  costs,  upon 
demurrers,  and  on  suing  writs  of  error,  where  the  former 
judgment  is  affirmed,  &c.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Costs.  The 
statutes  of  jeofails  extend  to  judgments  upon  nihil  dicit,  con- 
fession, non  sum  informatus,  Sfc.  Stat.  4  Ann.  c.  l6.  For  fur- 
ther matter,  see  tits.  Abatement,  Amendment,  Execution,  Issue, 
Practice,  Sfc. 

III.  Arrests  (^Judgment  arise  from  error  appearing  upon 
the  face  of  the  record.  Where  the  judgment  is  for  the 
plaintiff  it  may  be  arrested  in  consequence  of  such  error,  on 
whatever  part  of  the  record  it  may  arise.  It  is,  however,  only 
with  respect  to  objections  apparent  on  the  record  that  such 
motion  can  be  made.  Nor  can  ic  be  made,  generally  speaking, 
in  respect  of  formal  objections.  This  was  formerly  otherwise, 
and  judgments  were  constantly  arrested  for  errors  of  mere 
form ;  but  this  abuse  has  been  long  remedied  by  certain  statutes, 
passed  at  different  periods,  to  correct  inconveniences  of  this 
kind,  and  commonly  called  the  statutes  of  amendment  and 
jeofails,  by  the  effect  of  which,  judgment,  at  the  present 
day,  cannot,  in  general,  be  arrested  for  any  objection  of  form. 
The  judgment  may  be  arrested  where  the  verdict  materially 
differs  from  the  pleadings  and  issue  thereon;  as  if,  in  an 
action  for  words,  it  is  laid  in  the  declaration  that  the  defend- 
ant said,  "the  plaintiff  is  a  bankrupt ;"  and  the  verdict  finds 
r!cially  that  he  said  '^  the  plaintiff  wiU  be  a  bankrupt"  Or 
the  case  laid  in  the  declaration  is  not  sufficient  in  point  of 
law  to  found  an  action  upon. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  with  regard  to  arrest  of  judgment 
upon  matter  of  law,  ''  that  whatever  is  alleged  in  arrest  of 
judgment  must  be  such  matter  as  would  have  been,  upon  de- 
murrer, sufficient  to  overturn  the  action  or  jplea."  As  if,  on 
an  action  for  slander,  in  calling  the  plaintiff  a  Jew,  the  de- 
fendant deniest  he  words,  and  issue  is  joined  thereon :  now, 
if  a  verdict  be  found  for  the  plaintiff,  that  the  words  were 
actually  spoken,  whereby  the  fact  is  established,  still  the  de- 
fendant may  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  to  call  a  man  a 
Jew  is  not  actionable ;  and,  if  the  court  be  of  that  opinion, 
the  judgment  shall  be  arrested,  and  never  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  But  the  rule  will  not  hold  ^  converso,  *'  that  every 
thing  that  may  be  alleged  as  cause  of  demurrer,  will  be  good 
in  arrest  of  judgment ;'  for  if  a  declaration  of  plea  omits  to 
state  some  particular  circumstance,  without  proving  which,  a| 
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tkm,  tgtinst  die  debtor's  person  and  properQr>  without  being 
delayed  by  any  intermediate  process^  as  in  the  case  of  a  regular 
suit.  It  is  frequently  given  by  a  person  arrested,  upon  condi- 
tion of  his  discharge,  and  that  longer  time  shall  be  allowed 
liim  for  the  pajrment  of  the  debt,  or  that  some  other  indulgence 
shall  be  shewn  him.  But  to  prevent  persons  in  this  situation 
from  being  imposed  upon,  the  old  rules  of  court  (B.  R*  E, 
15  CA.  2 :  R.  E.  4  G.  2.)  declared  that  no  warrant  of  attor- 
ney to  confess  a  judgment,  given  by  a  person  arrested  upon 
mtetne  process,  shall  be  of  any  force,  unless  some  attorney  were 
present  on  behalf  of  the  person  in  custody,  who  should  explain 
the  nature  of  the  warrant,  and  subscribe  his  name  as  a  witness 
to  it.     Cramp.  Pract.    See  1  Salk.  402 :  4  Taunt.  977. 

And  those  regulations  have  been  enforced  by  a  late  rule 
(H.  T.  2  fV*  4.  c.  72.)  which  requires  the  attorney,  on  wit- 
nessing the  warrant  of  attorney,  to  declare  himself  the  defend- 
ant's attorney,  and  to  state  he  subscribes  in  that  capacity. 
.  It  has  bec^  held  that  these  rules  are  not  confined  to  pri- 
soners in  the  custody  of  the  sheri£P,  or  other  officer  who  arrested 
them,  but  extended  to  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 
3  T.  R*  6x6.  However,  they  do  not  extend  to  persons  in 
custody  on  execution;  1  T.  R.  715:  7  T.  R.  19;  or  to  war- 
wants  of  attorney  given  for  any  other  cause  of  action  than 
that  for  which  the  defendant  is  in  custody ;  S  Burr.  1792 : 
2  L.  Ray.  797 :  1  East,  241 ;  and  oonsequentJy  not  to  a  per- 
fon  in  custody  on  criminal  process.    4  T.  R.  433. 

A  warrant  of  attorney  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  de- 
feasance, which  by  rule,  M,  42  G.  3.  must  be  written  on  the 
same  paper  or  parchment  as  the  warrant  of  attorney,  or  other- 
wise a  memorandum  must  be  therein  made,  containing  the 
substance  of  such  defeasance.  See  3  Taunt.  465.  The  sti- 
pulations of  the  defeasance  must  be  strictly  observed  by  both 
parties.  It  sometimes  contains  an  agreement  that  no  scire 
Jacias  shall  be  necessary  to  revive  the  judgments  obtained 
ypon  it,  which  is  binding  on  the  defendant.    2  B.  ^  C.  242. 

A  judgment  confessed  upon  terms,  being  in  effect  condi- 
tional, the  court  will  see  the  terms  performed :  but  where  a 
judgment  is  acknowledged  absolutely,  and  a  subsequent  agree* 
ment  is  made,  this  does  not  affect  the  judgment,  and  the  court 
will  take  no  notice  of  it.     7  Mod.  400. 

If  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  «  judgment  is  given 
unconditionally,  or  without  delay  of  execution,  judgment  may 
be  signed,  and  execution  taken  out  upon  the  same  day  it  is 
given ;  and  thus  a  debtor  may  give  one  creditor  a  preference 
to  another,  who  has  obtained  judgment  after  a  long  litigation. 
5  T.  R.  235. 

If  one  gives  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  judgment,  and 
dies  before  it  is  confessed,  this  is  a  countermand  of  the  war- 
rant. 1  Ventr.  310.  And  the  death  is  in  general  a  revocation 
of  the  wanant.  Though  the  courts  have,  on  motion,  allowed 
judgment  to  be  entered  up.  Where  they  may  be  entered  after 
the  party's  death,  see  Annaly,  158*  But  the  rule  does  not  hold 
in  adversary  suits.    /6m/.  183. 

The  court  will  seldom  grant  leave  to  enter  up  judgment 
after  the  death  of  the  plaintiff,  particularly  where  the  applica- 
tion is  not  made  until  after  the  first  day  of  the  term  following 
the  death;  2  Str.llSi  8  T.  R.257;  and  in  no  case  will  they 
allow  it  to  be  entered  up  after  the  decease  of  a  sde  defendant. 
2Str.  1081:  5  Ring.  1. 

However,  if  the  warrant  expressly  authorise  judgment  to  be 
entered  up  by  the  plaintiff's  representatives,  the  court  will 
allow  them  to  do  sa    Barnes,  44. 

If  a  feme  sole  gives  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  judgment, 
and  marries  before  it  is  entered,  the  warrant  is  absolutely  coun- 
termanded ;  and  judgment  shall  not  be  enteved  against  husband 
and  wife.    1  Salk.  399- 

'  But  in  several  subsequent  cases,  the  court  has  allowed,  the 
judgment  to  be  entereid  up  against  the  husband  and  wife. 
J  SAoir.  89:  2  Chkt^s  R.  ill. 

Where  a  warrant  of  attorney  is  given  to  a  feme-sole,  her 
marriage  is  no  revocation;  I  SM.  117;  and  upon  apjdication 


to  the  court,  founded  on  a  proper  affidavit;  3  Burr.  I469t 
6  D.  S;  R.  46 ;  they  will  allow  the  judgment  to  be  entered  up 
in  the  name  of  the  husband  and  wife.     7  Mod.  53. 

Judgment  may  be  entered  up  on  a  warrant  of  attorney  at 
the  time  therein  specified ;  and  if  it  be  given  to  secure  the 
payment  of  money,  the  plaintiff  need  not  delay  the  si^n^ 
until  default  in  such  payment,  unless  it  be  so  stipi^ted. 
2  B.  Sf  B.  464:  S.  C.  5  Moore,  307. 

If  a  warrant  be  to  enter  judgment  as  of  such  a  term,  or  any 
time  after,  the  attorney  may  enter  it  at  any  time  during  life ; 
but,  without  those  words,  the  judgment  must  be  enteied  the 
term  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  and,  if  no  term  be  mentioned^ 
it  may  be  intended  the  next  term.  1  Mod.  1.  Or  it  has  been 
held  it  may  be  entered  within  a  year  af^er  the  date  of  it ;  and 
if  judgment  upon  a  warrant  of  attorney  be  not  entered  within 
the  year,  it  cannot  be  done  without  leave  of  the  court,  in  term 
time,  or  of  a  judge,  in  vacation,  on  application  founded  upon 
an  affidavit  made  of  the  party's  being  living,  and  the  debt  not 
satisfied.    2  Lill.  Abr.  118:2  Shorn.  253 :  1  H.  B.  94. 

In  order  to  obtain  leave  to  enter  up  judgment  on  an  old 
warrant  of  attorney,  it  must  be  «vnxn  that  the  defendant  was 
alive  on  a  day  in  full  term :  the  essmn  day  is  not  sufficient. 
4  Af.  4-  S.  174:  8  B.  4-  C.  768. 

By  r.  73.  H.  T.  2  W.  4.  "  leave  to  enter  up  judgment  on  a 
warrant  of  attorney  above  one  and  under  10  years  old,  must 
be  obtained  by  a  motion  in  term,  or  by  order  of  a  judge  in 
vacation;  and  if  10  years  old  or  more,  by  a  rule  to  shew 


cause. 


»# 


By  rule  of  Michaelmas,  42  G.  3.  (2  East,  136.)  no  judg- 
ment can  be  signed  upon  any  warrant  authorising  any  attorney 
to  confess  judgment,  without  such  warrant  of  attorney  being 
deliv^:^  to  and  filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  dodsets,  who  is 
ordered  to  file  the  warrants  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received.     See  also  Tidd's  Pr. 

If  any  person,  having  acknowledged  or  suffered  a  judgment 
as  a  security  for  money,  afterwards,  on  bwrowing  other  money 
of  another,  mortgage  his  lands,  &c,  without  giving  notice  of 
such  judgment,  unless  he  pay  it  off  in  six  months,  he  shall 
forfeit  his  equity  of  redemption,  &c  Stat.  4  W.  ^  M.  c.  16. 
See  tit.  Mortgage. 

As  to  docket^g  of  judgments  signed  by  confession,  &c., 
see  4  4-  5  fV.^  M.c.  20.  and  tit.  Execution,  IV. 

On  judgments,  a  release  of  errors  is  usually  entered  into 
at  the  time  of  the  warrant  of  attorney  g^ven,  or  judgment  had« 
And  in  case  of  several  judgments,  if  two  are  given  in  one  term, 
and  the  last  is  first  executed,  that  crediun:  hath  the  best  title. 
Latch.  53.  When  a  judgment  is  satisfied,  it  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged on  record  by  attorney,  &c.  Acknowledging  a  judgment 
in  the  name  of  another,  who  is  not  privy  or  consenting  to  the 
same,  is  a  felony  by  the  1  W.  4t.  c.  66.  §  1 1. 

As  to  how  far  an  execution  under  a  warrant  of  attorney  is 
available  in  case  of  the  defendant's  bankruptcy,  see  tit  Execu* 
tion,  IV. 

Judgments  in  Criminal  Casbs.  See  Execution  (crtmi- 
naL)  When,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  jury  have  brought 
in  their  verdict,  guilty,  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  he 
is  eitiier  immediately,  or  a  convenient  time  soon  after,  asked 
by  the  court,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment  should 
not  be  awarded  against  lum.  And  in  case  the  defendant  be 
found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  (the  trial  of  whix^  may,  and 
does  usually,  happen  in  his  absence,  after  he  has  once  appeared), 
a  capias  is  awuded  and  issued,  to  bring  him  in  to  receive  h» 
judgment ;  and,  if  he  absconds,  he  may  be  prosecuted  eyen  to 
out&wry.  But,  whenever  he  appears  in  person,  upon  either  a 
d^tal  or  inferior  ccmviotion,  he  may,  at  this  period,  as  well  as 
at  his  arraignment,  offer  any  exceptions  to  the  indictment,  in 
arrest  or  stay  of  judgment;  as  for  want  of  sufficient  certainty 
in  setting  forUi  either  the  person,  the  time,  the  i^ace,  or  the 
offence.  And,  if  the  objections  be  valid,  the  whole  proceeding* 
shall  be  set  aside;  but  the  party  may  be  indicted  agaiiu 


JUDGMENT. 


4  Rep*  45.  None  of  tHe  statutes  of  jeofails^  for  amendment  of 
errors,  extended  to  indictments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cases ;  and  therefore  a  defective  indictment  was  not  aided  by  a 
Terdict  prior  to  the  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  as  defective  pleadings  in  civil 
cases  were. 

That  statute  (§  20.)  provides  that  no  judgment  upon  any 
indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  whe- 
ther after  verdict  or  outlawry,  or  by  confession,  default,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  the  averment 
of  any  matter  unnecessary  to  be  proved,  nor  for  the  omission  of 
the  words  "  as  appears  by  the  record,"  or  of  the  words  ''  with 
force  and  arms,"  or  of  the  words  '^  against  the  peace,"  nor  for 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute," 
instead  of  the  words  "  against  the  form  of  the  statutes,"  or 
vice  versd ;  nor  for  that  any  person  or  persons  mentioned  in 
the  indictment  or  information  is,  or  are,  designated  by  a  name 
of  office,  or  other  descriptive  appellation,  instead  of  his,  her,  or 
their,  proper  name  or  names ;  nor  for  omitting  to  state  the 
time  at  which  the  offence  was  committed,  in  any  case  where 
time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence ;  nor  for  stating  the 
time  imperfectly;  nor  for  stating  the  offence  to  have  been 
committed  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  the  indict- 
ment or  exhibiting  the  information,  or  on  an  impossible  day, 
or  on  a  day  that  never  happened ;  nor  for  want  of  a  proper  or 
perfect  venue,  where  the  court  shall  appear  by  the  indictment 
or  information  to  have  had  jurisdiction  over  the  offence. 

And  by  §  21 .  no  judgment  af^  verdict,  upon  any  indictment 
or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  stayed 
or  reversed  for  want  of  a  simiUier;  nor  by  reason  that  the  jury 
process  has  been  awarded  to  a  wrong  officer,  upon  an  insuffi- 
cient suggestion ;  nor  for  any  misnomer  or  misdescription  of 
the  returning  such  process,  or  of  any  of  the  jurors;  nor  because 
any  person  has  served  upon  the  jury  who  has  not  been  returned 
as  a  juror  by  the  sheriff*  or  other  officer;  and  where  the  offence 
charged  has  been  created  by  any  statute,  subject  to  a  greater 
degree  of  punishment,  or  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  dei^ 
by  any  statute,  the  indictment  or  information  shall,  after  ver- 
dict, be  held  sufficient  to  warrant  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  the  statute,  if  it  describe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the 
statute. 

A  pardon  may  also  be  pleaded  in  arrest  of  judgment;  and  it 
has  the  same  advantage  when  pleaded  here,  as  when  pleaded 
upon  arraignment;  viz.  the  saving  the  attainder,  and  of  course 
the  corruption  of  blood,  which  nothing  can  restore  but  parlia- 
ment, when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  tul  after  sentence.  And 
certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man  hath  obtained  a  par- 
don, he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  it  as  soon  as  possible.  See  tit 
Pardon. 

Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  might  also  formerly  be  ranked 
amone  the  motions  in  arrest  of  judgment;  but  now,  by  the 
7  anaS  O.  4.  c.  28.  §  6.  the  benefit  of  clergy  is,  with  respect 
to  persons  convicted  of  felony,  abolished.  See  tit.  Clergy, 
Ben^af. 

If  all  these  resources  fail,  the  court  must  pronounce  that 
judgment  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the  crime,  for  which 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  titles  of  the  several  offences  in 
this  Dictionary.  Of  these  some  are  capital,  which  extend  to 
the  life  of  the  offender,  and  consist  generaUy  of  being  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  dead ;  though,  in  very  atrocious  crimes,  other 
circumstances  of  terror,  pain,  or  disgrace,  are  superadded  in  the 
judgment,  as,  in  treasons  of  all  kinds,  being  drawn  ot  dracged 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  in  high  treason,  affecting  the  kuu^'s 
person  or  government,  the  head  beii^  severed  from  the  bo^, 
and  the  body  quarta*ed  (see  tit.  Treason,  V«  3.) ;  and  in 
murder,  formerly,  a  public  dissection.  See  Execution  qfCrimi" 
nalt*  In  cases  of  any  treason  committed  by  a  female,  the 
judgment  at  common  law  was,  to  be  burned  alive.  But  now, 
by  Stat,  30  G.  3.  c.  48.  it  is  enacted,  ''  That  in  all  cases  of 
conviction  of  any  woman  for  high  treason,  the  judgment  shall 
be,  that  she  shall  be  drawn  and  hanged,  and  not  burned." 
Indeed,  the  humanity  of  the  English  nation  ever  authorised^ 


by  a  tacit  consent,  an  almost  general  mitigation  of  such  part 
of  these  judgments  as  savoured  of  torture  or  cruelty ;  a  sledgs 
or  hurdle  being  usually  allowed  to  such  traitors  as  are  con- 
demned to  be  drawn ;  and  there  having  been  very  few  instancei 
(and  those  accidental,  or  by  negligence)  of  any  persons  being 
embowelled  (while  Uiat  remained  part  of  the  judgment  for 
hieh  treason),  till  previously  dqnived  of  sensation  by  stran- 
gling- 

Previous  to  the  4  G.  4.  c.  48.  judgment  of  death  was  always 

obliged  to  be  given  for  all  capital  offences,  even  when  thcat 
was  no  intention  of  putting  the  sentence  in  execution ;  but  by 
that  statute,  in  all  fdonies  except  murder,  when  the  court  sbaU 
think  the  offender  a  proper  subject  for  the  royal  mercy,  it  may 
abstain  from  pronouncing,  and,  instead,  order  judgment  of 
death  to  be  recorded  in  uie  usual  form,  which  judgment  (by 
§  2.)  is  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  pronounced  and  the  party 
reprieved. 

Some  punishments  consbt  in  exile  or  banishment,  by  abjura- 
tion of  the  realm,  or  transportation,  others  in  loss  of  liberty,  by 
perpetual  or  temporary  imprisonment.  Some  extend  to  confis- 
cation, by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  moveables,  or  both,  or  (^  tba 
profits  of  lands  for  life ;  others  induce  a  disability  of  holding 
offices  or  empIo3rment8,  being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like 
Some,  though  rarely,  occasioned  formerly  a  mutilation  or  dis- 
membering, by  cutting  off*  the  hand  or  ears;  others  fixed  i 
lasting  stigma  on  the  offender,  by  slitting  the  nostrils,  of 
branding  in  the  hand  or  cheek ;  but  most  of  these  are  now 
abolished. 

Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  stated  or  discretionaiy  fines; 
and,  lastly,  there  are  others  that  consist  principally  in  their 
ignominy,  though  most  of  them  are  mixed  with  some  d^ree 
of  conxnral  pain;  and  these  are  inflicted  chiefly  for  such  crimes 
as  either  arise  from  indieence,  or  render  even  opulence  dis- 
graceful, such  as  wbijpping  [|now  abolished  as  to  female 
offenders^,  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  correction^  or  otherwise, 
the  pillory  Qnow  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  perjuiy^*  the  stocks, 
and  the  duckins-stool.  Disgusting  as  this  catalogue  may 
seem,  it  will  afford  pleasure  to  the  English  reader,  and  do 
honour  to  the  English  law,  to  compare  it  with  that  shoc^inf 
apparatus  of  death  and  torment^  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminu 
codes  of  almost  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  ii, 
moreover,  one  of  the  glories  of  our  English  law,  that  the 
species,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  d^^ree,  of  piuidi- 
ment,  is  ascertained  for  every  onence ;  and  that  it  is  not  kft 
in  the  breast  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a  jury,  to  alter  that 
judgment  which  the  law  has  beforehand  ordained  for  every 
subject  alike,  without  respect  of  persons.  For,  if  judgments 
were  to  be  the  private  opinions  of  the  judse,  men  woum  then 
be  slaves  to  their  magistrates,  and  would  live  in  society,  with- 
out knowing  exactly  the  conditions  and  obligations  which  it 
lays  them  under.  And  besides,  as  this  prevents  oppression  on 
the  one  hand,  so;,  on  the  other,  it  stifles  all  hopes  c^  impunity 
or  mitigation,  with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himself,  if 
his  pumshment  depended  on  the  humour  or  discretaoa  of  the 
court.  Whereas,  where  an  established  penalty  is  anneird  ta 
crimes,  the  crindnal  may  read  their  certain  consequence  in 
that  law,  which  ought  to  be  the  unvaried  rule,  as  it  is  the 
inflexible  judge,  of  ms  actions.    4  Crnnm.  375,  ^, 

The  discretionary  length  of  imprisonment,  whidi  our  courts 
are  enabled  to  impose,  may  seem  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
But  the  general  nature  of  the  punishment,  twc  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  these  cases,  is  fixed  and  determinate;  thou^ 
the  duration  and  quantity  of  each  must  frequently  vary,  froaa 
the  aggravation  or  otherwise,  of  the  offence,  the  quality  nt 
condition  of  the  parties,  and  from  innumerable  other  dmnih 
stances.  The  quantum,  in  particular,  of  pecuniary  finest  nei- 
ther can,  nor  ought  to  be,  ascertained  by  any  invariable  law. 
The  value  of  money  itself  changes  from  a  thowaand  causes; 
and,  at  all  events,  what  is  ruin  to  one  man's  fortune  may  be  a 
matter  of  indifierenoe  to  another^a.  Our  statute  law  has  not, 
therefore!  often  ascertained  the  quantity  of  finest  nor  the 
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ihon  Taw  ever;  it  directing  such  an  offence  to  be  punished  by 
fine  in  general,  without  specifying  the  certain  sum ;  which  is 
fully  sufficient,  when  we  consider  that,  however  unlimited  the 
power  of  the  court  may  seem,  it  is  far  from  being  wholly 
arbitrary ;  but  its  discretion  is  regulated  by  law.  4  Comm,  378. 
See  tit.  Fines  Jbr  Offences. 

No  man  can  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  but  on  judg- 
ment by  express  sentence,  or  by  outlawry,  or  abjuration. 
2  Hank.  P.  C.  c.  48.  §  U5.  And  a  person  shall  not  have  two 
judgments  for  one  offence ;  for  in  outlawry,  which  is  a  judg- 
ment, execution  shall  be  awarded  against  the  offender,  but  no 
sentence  pronounced.  Finch,  889*  467*  But  one  convicted 
of  a  scandalous  libel,  had  judgment  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  go  to 
all  the  courts  in  Westminster«-Hall,  with  a  paper  in  his  hat 
signifying  his  crime;  and  on  his  behaving  impudently,  his 
punishment  was  increased.  1  Salk.  401.  No  judgment  or 
punishment  can  be  inflicted  unknown  to  our  laws,  but  only  by 
act  of  parliament.  Dalis.  20.  And  the  law  makes  no  dis- 
tinction, in  fixed  and  stated  judgments,  between  a  peer  and  a 
commoner,  or  between  a  common  and  ordinary  case,  and  one 
extraordinary.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  48.  $  2. 

Judgment  cannot  be  given  for  a  corporal  puni^ment  in  the 
absence  of  the  party.  1  Salk.  400.  Though  persons  may 
hare  judgment  to  be  fined  in  their  absence,  having  a  clerk  in 
court  CO  undertake  for  the  fine.  1  Salk.  56.  See  Wilkes's 
Ca.  Bro.  P.  C.  But,  to  mitigate  a  fine,  he  must  appear  in 
person.     2  Hawk.  c.  48.  §  17:  3  Salk.  33:  4  B.^  C.  329. 

By  the  11  G.  4.  and  1  W.  4.  c.  70.  §  9.  upon  sdl  trials  for 
felonies  or  misdemeanors  upon  any  record  of  me  King's  Bench, 
judgment  may  be  pronounced  during  the  sittings  or  assij^es  by 
the  judge  before  whom  the  verdict  was  taken,  as  well  upon 
the  person  who  shall  have  suffered  judgment  by  default  or 
confession  upon  the  same  record,  as  upon  those  who  shall  be 
tried  and  convicted,  whether  such  persons  shall  be  present  or 
not,  except  only  in  cases  of  information  filed  by  leave  of  the 
King's  Bench,  or  in  cases  of  information  filed  by  the  attorney «- 
general,  where  he  prays  that  the  judgment  may  be  postponed ; 
and  the  judgment  so  pronounced  shall  be  indorsed  on  tne  nisi 
priks  record,  and  afterwards  entered  upon  the  record  of  the 
coart,  unless  the  court  shall,  within  six  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  term,  grant  a  rule  to  shew  cause 
why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  had,  or  the  judgment  amended; 
and  such  judge  may  either  order  an  immediate  commitment  in 
execution,  or  may  respite  the  execution  until  the  sixth  day  of 
the  next  term. 

Judgment,  or  Trial  by  the  Holt  Cross.  A  trial  in 
ecclesiastical  cases,  anciently  in  use  among  the  Saxons.  Cress. 
Church  Hist.  960.    See  Ordeal 

JUDICATORES  TERRARUM.  Persons  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester,  who,  on  a  writ  of  error  of  Chancery,  are 
to  consider  of  the  judgment  given  there,  and  reform  it ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  and  it  be  found  enoneous,  they  forfeit  lOOL  to  the 
khiff  by  the  custom.     Dver,  348 :  Jenk.  Cent.  71* 

JUDICES  FISCALES.  So  PoHdore  Virgil  caUs  Empson 
and  Dudley,  who  were  employed  by  Hen.  VI I.  for  taking  the 
benefit  of  penal  statutes,  and  were  put  to  death  by  Hen.  VI H. 
See  Lord  Herb.  H.  S.Jhl.  5,  6. 

JUDICIAL  ACTS.  Numerous  statutes,  giving  summary 
powers  to  justices  of  the  peace,  and  that  certain  acts  shall 
only  be  vahd  if  done  by  two  magistrates.  In  such  case  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  what  is  only  a  ministerial  and  what  is 
a  judicial  act.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  requisite  that  the 
two  magistrates  should  be  together  at  the  time  of  doing  the 
act :  in  the  latter  case  they  must. 

JUDICIAL  Decisions,  Opinions,  or  Determinations, 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  judges  delivered  in  a  cause  in  court 
before  them,  and  which  form  the  decree  or  judement  of  the 
court.  See  Hate's  Hist.  Com.  Law,  68,  69.  cites  Plowden, 
1«2— 180.  140.&C 

An  extra-judicial  ojHnion,  piven  in  or  out  of  court,  is  no 
more,  than  the  prolatum  or  saying  of  him  who  gives  it,  nor  can 
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be  taken  for  his  opinion,  unless  every  thing  spoken  at  pleasure 
must  pass  as  the  speaker's  opinion.     Faugh.  382. 

So  an  opinion  given  in  court,  if  not  necessary  to  the  judg- 
ment given  of  record,  but  that  it  might  have  been  as  well 
^ven,  if  no  such,  or  a  contrary  opinion,  had  been  broached, 
18  no  judicial  opinion,  nor  more  than  a  gratis  dictum.  But  an 
opinion,  though  erroneous,  concluding  to  the  judgment,  is  a 
judicial  opinion,  because  delivered  under  the  sanction  of  the 
judge's  oath  upon  deliberation,  which  assures  that  it  is,  or  was, 
when  delivered,  the  opinion  of  the  deliverer.     Faugh.  382, 

The  judges  are  not  obliged  to  give  their  opinion  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  an  extra-judicial  question,  where  no  bill  is  depend- 
ing.    See  2  Swanst.  508.  it.  (a.)    Also  tit.  Judges. 

JUDICIAL  POWER.     See  tit.  Judges. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE.     See  tit.  Practice. 

JUDICIAL  WRITS.  The  capias,  and  all  other  subse- 
quent to  the  original  writ,  not  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  but 
from  th^  court  into  which  the  original  was  returnable,  and 
being  grounded  on  what  has  passed  in  that  court  in  consequence 
of  the  sheriff's  return,  were  caHed  judicial,  not  original,  writs ; 
they  issued  under  the  private  seal  of  that  court,  and  not  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  and  were  tested,  not  in  the  king's 
name,  but  in  that  of  the  chief  justice  only.     3  Comm.  282. 

Now,  by  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act  (2  fV.  4.  c.  Sg.  §  81.) 
the  only  process  for  commencing  personal  actions,  in  the  courts 
of  law  at  Westminster,  are  the  writs  of  summons,  capias,  and 
detainer  thereby  given,  all  of  which  issue  out  of  the  court 
where  the  action  is  brou^t.     See  tits.  Capias,  Process,  Writ. 

JUDICIUM  DEI.  The  Judgment  of  God;  so  our  ances- 
tors  called  those,  now  prohibited,  trials  of  ordeal,  and  its 
several  kinds.     Lms  Edw.  Conf.  c.  \6, 

See  Spelmans  Glossary  on  this  word,  and  Dr.  Brady  in  his 
Glossary,  at  the  end  of  his  Introd.  to  Eng,  And  this  Diet, 
tit.  Ordeal 

JUDICIUM  PARIUM.     See  Jury. 

JUG.     A  watery  place.     Domesday. 

JUGGLERS.     See  Fagrants. 

JUGULATOR.  A  cut-throat,  or  murderer.  Thorn.  WaU 
singham,  p.  548. 

JUGUM  TERRiE.  A  yoke  of  land,  in  Domesday,  contains 
half  a  plow-land.  So  also  1  Inst.Jbl.  5.  a.  So  in  Domesday ^ 
Unum  jugum  de  ora,  et  unum  jugum  de  kefce  ;  i.  e.  the  rent  of 
a  yoke  of  land,  and  another  yoke  of  land  to  plough.  Gale,  76O. 

JUNCARE.  To  strew  rushes,  as  was  of  old  the  custom, 
for  accommodating  the  parochial  church,  and  the  very  bed- 
chamber of  princes.     Pat.  14  Ed.  1. 

JUNCARIA,   or  JONCARIA,  from  >imc«*,  the  Latin 
word  for  a  rushjl  A  soil  or  place  where  rushes  grow.    Co.  Lit. 
fd.  5 :  Pat.  6  iSd.  3.  p.  1.  m.  25. 

JUNCTUM,  JUNCTA.  A  measure  of  salt.  2  Mon.  Ang.p.99. 

JURA  REGALIA.     See  tit.  King,  Regalia. 

JURATORY  CAUTION.  A  proceeding  in  Scotch  law. 
See  BeWs  Scotch  Law  Did. 

JURATS,  jurati."}  Officers  in  nature  of  aldermen,  sworn 
for  the  government  of  many  corporations.  As  Romney  Marsh 
is  incorporate  of  one  bailifi^  twenty-four  jurats,  and  the  com- 
monalty thereof,  by  Charl  1  Ed.  4.  And  we  read  of  the 
mayor  and  jurats  of  Maidstone,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  &c  Also 
Jersey  hath  a  bailiff,  and  twelve  jurats,  or  sworn  ansistants, 
to  govern  that  island.  See  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  30:  IS  Ed.  1 .  c.  26. 

JURE-DIVINO  Right  to  the  throne.     See  tit.  King. 

JURE-DIVINO  Right  to  tithes.     See  tit.  Tithes. 

JURIDICAL  DAYS,  dies Juridici.J  Days  in  court  on 
which  the  law  was  administered.     See  Day. 

JURISDICTION,  jurisdicfio.']  An  authority  or  power, 
which  a  man  hath  to  do  justice  in  causes  of  complaint  brought 
before  him;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds;  the  one  which  a 
person  hath  by  reason  of  his  fee,  and  by  virtue  thereof  doth 
right  in  all  plaints  concerning  the  lands  within  his  see ;  the 
other  is  a  jurisdiction  given  by  the  prince  to  a  bailiff,  as  divided 
by  the  Normans ;  and  by  him  whom  they  called  a  bailiff  we 
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abolished,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  S  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  27- 
See  further  tit  WrU  of  Right. 

Formerly  another  species  of  extraordinary  juries  was,  the 
jury  to  try  an  attaint ;  which  was  a  process  commenced  against 
a  former  jury  for  bringing  a  false  verdict.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  observe  that  this  jury  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four  of  the 
best  men  in  the  county,  who  were  called  the  ^rand  jury  in 
attaint,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  first  or  pettt  jury  ;  and 
these  were  to  hear  and  try  the  soodness  of  the  former  verdict. 
This  writ  of  attaint  was  aboli£ed  by  the  6  G.  4.  c.  50.  §  60. 
See  tit.  Attaint. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  trial  by  jury,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, according  to  the  following  divisions ;  first,  premising 
that  these  juries  are  not  only  used  in  the  circuits  of  the  judges, 
but  in  other  courts  and  matters :  as,  if  a  coroner  inquire  how  a 
person  killed  came  by  his  death,  he  doth  it  by  jury ;  and  the 
justices  of  peace  in  their  quarter-sessions,  the  sheriff  in  his 
county  court,  the  steward  of  a  court-leet  or  court-baron,  &c.,  if 
they  inquire  of  any  office  or  decide  any  cause  between  party 
and  party,  they  do  it  in  like  manner.     Lamb.  Eiren.  384. 

I.  Of  the  Summoning,  Qualifications,  and  Challenging  of 

Jurors  in  civil  Cases. 
II.  Cy  the  Verdict  of  a  Jury  in  civU  Cases;  and  see  tit. 
Verdict. 

III.  \.  Of  Juries  in  criminal  Cases;  and  2.  How  Jar  they 

are  Judges  of  Law,  as  well  as  Fact. 

IV.  Of  the  Inaenmtty  and  Punishment  of  Jurors. 

I.  When  an  issue  is  joined  between  the  parties  in  a  suit,  by 
these  words,  ''  and  this  the  said  A.  prays  may  be  inquired  of 
by  the  country,"  or,  ''  and  of  this  he  puts  himself  upon  the 
country,  and  the  said  B.  does  the  like,"  the  court  awards  a 
writ  of  venire  facias  upon  the  roll  or  record,  commanding  the 
sherii^  that  he  cause  to  come  here,  on  such  a  day,  twelve  free 
and  lawful  men  (Uberos  et  legates  homines)  of  the  body  of  his 
county,  by  whom  the  truth  d!  the  matter  may  be  better  known, 
and  who  are  neither  of  kin  to  the  aforesaid  A.,  nor  the  aforesaid 
B.,  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  issue  between  the  said  parties." 
And  such  writ  is  accordingly  issued  to  the  sheriff. 

Thus  the  cause  stands  ready  for  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the 
court  itself:  for  all  trials  were  there  anciently  had,  in  actions 
which  were  there  first  commenced;  which  then  never  hap- 
pened but  in  matters  of  weight  and  consequence ;  all  trifling 
suits  being  ended  in  the  court-baron,  hundred,  or  county  courts ; 
and  indeed  all  causes  of  great  importance  or  difficulty  are  still 
frequently  retained  upon  motion,  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  in  the 
superior  courts.  (See  tit.  Trial)  But  when  the  usage  beean, 
to  bring  actions  of  any  trifling  nature  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster-hall, it  was  found  to  be  an  intolerable  burthen  to 
compel  the  parties,  witnesses,  and  jurors,  to  come  from  West- 
morland, perhaps,  or  Cornwall,  to  try  an  action  of  assault  at 
Westminster.  A  practice,  therefore,  very  early  obtained,  of 
continuing  the  cause  from  term  to  term  in  the  court  above, 
provided  the  justices  in  eyre  did  not  previously  come  into 
the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose ;  and  if  it  appeared 
that  they  arrived  there  within  that  interval,  then  the  cause 
was  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  West- 
minster to  that  of  the  justices  in  eyre.  Brad.  I.  3.  tr.  1. 
c.  11.  §  8.  Afterwards,  when  the  justices  in  eyre  were  super- 
seded by  the  modem  justices  of  assise  (who  came  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  year  into  several  counties,  ad  capiendas  assisas, 
to  take  or  try  writs  of  assise,  of  mort  d^ ancestor^  novel  dis^ 
seisin,  nuisance,  and  the  like),  a  power  was  superadded  by 
Stat.  Westm.  2.  13  Ed.  1.  c.  30.  to  these  justices  of  assise  to  try 
common  issues  in  trespass,  and  other  less  important  suits,  with 
directions  to  return  them  (when  tried)  into  the  court  above ; 
where  alone  the  judgment  should  be  given.  And  as  only  the 
trial,  and  not  the  determination  of  the  cause,  was  now  intended 
to  be  had  in  the  court  below,  therefore  the  clause  of  if wt  prius 


was  left  out  of  the  conditional  continuances  before-mentioned, 
and  was  directed  by  the  statute  to  be  inserted  in  the  writs  of 
venire  facias:  "  that  is,  that  the  sheriff  should  cause  the  jurors 
to  come  to  Westminster  (or  wherever  the  king's  court  should 
be  held),  on  such  a  day  in  Easter  and  Michaelmas  terms ;  nisi 
prius,  unless  before  that  day  the  justices  assigned  to  take  assises 
shall  come  into  his  said  county."  By  virtue  of  which  the 
sheriff  returned  his  jurors  to  the  court  of  the  justices  of  assise 
which  was  sure  to  be  held  in  the  vacation  before  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  terms,  and  there  the  trial  was  had.  See  tit. 
Justices  of  Assise. 

An  inconvenience  attended  this  provision :  principally  because 
as  the  sheriff  made  no  return  of  the  jury  to  the  court  at  West- 
minster, the  parties  were  ignorant  who  they  were  till  they 
came  upon  the  trial,  and  therefore  were  not  ready  with  their 
challenges  or  exceptions.  For  this  reason,  by  stat.  42  Ed.  3. 
c.  11.  l£e  method  of  trials  by  nisi  prius  was  altered;  and  it 
was  enacted  that  no  inquests  (except  of  assise  and  saol-delivery) 
should  be  taken  by  writ  of  nisi  prius  till  after  the  sheriff  had 
returned  the  names  of  the  jurors  to  the  court  above.  So  that 
now  in  almost  every  civil  cause  the  clause  of  nisi  prius  is  left 
out  of  the  writ  of  venire  facias,  which  is  the  sheriff's  warrant 
to  warn  the  jury ;  and  is  inserted  in  another  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding :  for  now  the  course  is,  to  make  the  sherifi**s  venire 
returnable  on  the  last  return  of  the  same  term  wherein  issue  is 
joined,  viz.  Hilary  or  Trinity  terms ;  which,  from  the  making 
up  of  the  issues  therein,  are  usually  called  issuable  terms.  And  he 
returns  the  names  of  the  jurors  in  a  panel  (a  little  pane,  or  ob- 
long piece  of  parchment)  annexed  to  the  wnt  This  jury  is  not 
summoned,  and  therefore  not  appearing  at  the  day,  must  un- 
avoidably make  default ;  for  which  reason,  a  compulsive  process 
is  now  avoided  against  the  jurors,  called  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpora  juratorum,  and  in  the  King's  Bench,  a 
distringas,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  have  their  bodies,  or  to 
distrain  them  by  their  lands  and  goods,  that  they  may  appear 
upon  the  day  appointed.  The  entry,  therefore,  on  the  roll  or 
record  is,  *'  that  the  jury  is  respited,  through  the  defect  of  the 
jurors,  till  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  then  to  appear  at 
Westminster ;  unless  before  that  time,  viz.  on  Wednesday  the 
4th  of  March,  the  justices  of  our  lord  the  king,  appointed  to 
take  assises  in  that  county,  shall  have  come  to  Oxford  "  (that 
is,  to  the  place  assigned  for  holding  the  assise) ;  and  thereupon 
the  writ  commands  the  sheriff  to  have  their  bodies  at  West- 
minster on  the  said  first  day  of  next  term,  or  before  the  said 
justices  of  assise,  if  before  that  time  they  come  to  Oxford ;  vir. 
on  the  4th  of  March  aforesaid.  And  as  the  judges  are  sure  to 
come  and  open  the  circuit  commissions  on  the  &y  mentioned 
in  the  writ,  the  sheriff  returns  and  summons  this  jury  to 
appear  at  the  assises,  and  there  the  trial  is  had  before  the 
justices  of  assise  and  nisi  prius :  among  whom  are  usually  two 
of  the  judses  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  the  whole  kixi^om 
being  divided  into  six  circuits  for  this  purpose.  (See  tits.  Assise, 
Circuits.)  Thus  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  trial  of  common 
Issues,  at  nisi  prius,  which  was  in  its  original  only  a  collateral 
incident  to  the  original  business  of  the  justices  of  assise  is  now, 
by  the  various  revolutions  of  practice,  become  their  principal 
civil  employment ;  hardly  any  thing  remaining  in  use  of  the 
real  assises  but  the  name. 

Although  the  regular  course  of  proceedings  in  summoning 
the  jury  is  as  above  described,  in  practice  the  venire  and  dis^ 
tringas  are  sued  out  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  sherifi'  be  not  an  indifferent  person,  as  if  he  be  a  party 
in  the  suit,  or  be  either  related  by  mood  or  affinity  to  either 
of  the  parties,  he  is  not  then  trusted  to  return  the  jury ;  but 
the  ventre  shall  be  directed  to  the  coroners,  who,  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  are  the  substitutes  of  the  sherifi^  to 
execute  process  when  he  is  deemed  an  improper  person.  If  any 
exception  lies  to  the  coroners,  the  venire  shall  be  directed  to 
two  clerks  of  the  court,  or  to  two  persons  of  the  county  named 
bv  the  court  and  sworn.  And  these  two,  who  are  called 
elisors,  or  electors,  shall  indifferently  name  the  jury,  and  their 
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for  any  jurjnnan  to  appear ;  but  one  who  is  not  a  party  to  the 
suit  may  not;  and  an  attorney  was  thrown  over  the  bar, 
because  he  had  given  the  names  of  several  persons  in  writing 
to  the  sherifi^  whom  he  would  have  returned  on  the  jury, 
and  the  names  of  others  whom  he  would  not  have  returned. 
Moor,  %%%.  If  a  juryman  appear,  and  refuse  to  be  sworn,  or 
refuse  to  give  any  verdict,  if  he  endeavours  to  impose  upon  the 
court,  or  is  guilty  of  any  misbehaviour  after  departure  from  the 
bar,  he  may  be  fined,  and  attachment  issue  against  him. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  §  15—18. 

If,  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  cause,  a  sufficient 
number  of  unexceptionable  jurors  doth  not  appear  at  the  trial, 
either  party  may  pray  a  tales,  A  tales  is  a  supply  of  such 
men  as  are  summoned  upon  the  first  panel,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  deficiency.  For  this  purpose  a  writ  of  decern  tales,  octo 
tales,  and  the  like,  was  used  to  be  issued  to  the  sheriff  at 
common  law,  and  must  be  stOl  so  done  at  a  trial  at  bar,  if  the 
jurors  make  default.  But  at  the  assises,  or  nisi  prius,  by  the 
0  G.  4.  c.  50.  §  37.  the  judge  is  empowered,  upon  request 
made  on  the  part  of  the  king,  or  at  the  prayer  of  either  party, 
to  award  a  tales  de  circumstantibus  of  such  persons  present  in 
the  six  courts,  as  are  duly  qualified,  to  be  joined  to  the  other 
jurors  to  try  the  cause,  who  are  liable,  however,  to  the  same 
challenges  as  the  principal  jurors.  This  is  usually  done  till 
the  legtu  number  of  twelve  be  completed.  But  where  a  special 
jury  has  been  struck,  the  talesmen  shall  be  taken  from  the 
common  jury  panel  in  the  same  court. 

Upon  a  trial  at  bar,  if  the  jury  do  not  appear  full,  the  court 
cannot  grant  a  tales  de  circumstantibus,  but  it  will  grant  a 
decern  tales,  returnable  in  some  convenient  time  the  same  term, 
to  try  the  cause.  2  Lil.  Abr.  b5St.  Previous  to  the  above 
statute  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  might  have  had  a  tales  de  cir- 
cumstantibus ;  and  the  statutes  which  authorized  justices  of 
nisi  prius  to  award  a  tales  de  circumstantibus,  extended  as  well 
to  capital  cases  as  to  others;  but  such  a  tales  could  not  be 
prayed  for  the  king  upon  an  indictment  or  criminal  informa- 
tion, without  a  warrant  from  the  attorney  general,  or  an 
express  assignment  from  the  court  before  which  the  inquest 
was  taken,  though  it  might  be  awarded  on  an  information  ^t 
tarn,  &c.,  because  of  the  interest  which  the  prosecutor  had 
in  such  prosecutions.     2  Hawk.  P.   C«  c  41.  §   18:  3  Salk. 

S39. 

In  mere  commissions,  however,  of  gaol  delivery,  no  tales 
could  be  awarded ;  but  the  judge  might  ore  tenus  order  a  new 
panel  to  be  returned  instanter.  4  Inst.  6*8 :  4  St.  Tr.  7283 : 
Salk.  336. 

A  tales  is  not  to  be  granted  where  the  whole  jury  is  chal- 
lenged, &c.,  but  the  whole  panel,  if  the  challenge  be  made 
good,  is  to  be  quashed,  and  a  new  jury  returned ;  for  a  tales 
consists  but  of  some  persons  to  supply  the  places  of  such  of  the 
jurors  as  were  wanting  of  the  number  of  twelve,  and  is  not  to 
mi^e  a  new  jury.     2  Lil.  Abr.  252. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  impanelled,  or  tales- 
men appear,  they  aiie  then  separately  sworn  "  well  and  truly 
to  try  the  issue  joined  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  verdict 
to  give  according  to  the  evidence,"  and  hence  they  are  deno- 
minated the  jury,  jtira/ory  and  jurors,  sc.  Juratores. 

As  the  jurors  appear,  when  called,  they  shall  be  sworn, 
unless  challenged  by  either  party.  Challenges  are  of  two 
sorts,  challenges  to  the  array,  and  challenges  to  the  polls. 

Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  to  the 
whole  panel,  in  which  the  jury  are  arrayed  or  set  in  order  by 
the  sheriff  in  his  return ;  and  they  may  be  made  on  account  of 
partiality,  or  some  default  in  the  sheriff,  or  his  under  officer, 
who  arrayed  the  panel.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
reasons  that  before  the  awarding  the  venire  were  sufficient  to 
have  directed  it  to  the  coroners  or  elisors,  will  also  be  sufficient 
to  quash  the  array,  when  made  by  a  person  or  officer  of  whose 
partiality  there  is  any  tolerable  ground  of  suspicion.  Also, 
t^hough  there  be  no  personal  objection  against  the  sheriff,  yet 
if  he  arrays  th^  panel  at.  the  nomination,  or  under  the.  direc- 


tion of  either  party,  this  is  good  cause  of  challenge  to  the 
array.  Formerly,  lif  a  lord  of  parliament  had  a  cause  to  be 
tried,  and  no  knight  was  returned  upon  the  jury,  it  was  a 
cause  of  challenge  to  the  array.  Co.  Lit.  156:  Selden  Baran^ 
age,  II.  11.  But  an  unexpected  use  having  been  made  of  this 
dormant  privilege  by  a  spiritual  lord  (the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, M.  23  G.  2.  B.  R.)  it  was  first  abolished  by  the  stat. 
24  G.  2.  c.  18.  (25  G.  3.  c.  31.  /r.) ;  and  by  the  6  G.  4.  c.  50. 
§  28.  it  is  decl^*ed  that  no  challenge  shall  be  taken  to  a  panel 
for  want  of  a  knight's  being  returned  thereon. 

Also  by  the  pohcy  of  the  ancient  law,  the  Jury  was  to  come 
de  vicineto,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vill  or  place  where 
the  cause  of  action  was  laid  in  the  declaration,  and  therefore 
some  of  the  jury  were  obliged  to  be  returned  from  the  hundred 
in  which  such  vill  lay ;  and,  if  none  were  returned,  the  array 
might  be  challenged  for  defect  of  hundredors.  For,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  were  properly  the  very  country,  or 
pais,  to  which  both  parties  had  appealed ;  and  were  supposed 
to  know  before-hand  the  characters  of  the  parties  and  tvit- 
nesses,  and  therefore  they  knew  better  what  credit  to  give  to 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  evidence.  But  this  convenience  was 
overbalanced  by  another  very  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
inconvenience ;  that  jurors  coming  out  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  apt  to  intermix  their  prejudices^and  par- 
tialities in  the  trial  of  right.  And  this  our  law  was  so  sensible 
of,  that  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  gradually  relinquishing  this 
practice;  the  number  of  necessary  hundredors  in  the  whole 
panel,  which,  in  the  reign  of  £dward  III.  were  constantly 
six,  being  in  the  time  of  Fortescue  reduced  to  four.  Gilb. 
Hist.  C.  P.  c.  1 :  Fortesc.  de  Laud.  LI.  c.  25.  Afterwards, 
indeed,  stat.  35  H.  8.  c.  6.  restored  the  ancient  number  of  six  ; 
but  that  clause  was  soon  virtually  repealed  by  stat.  27  Eliz, 
c.  6*.  which  required  only  two.  And  Sir  Edward  Coke  also 
gives  us  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  whereby  the  courts 
permitted  this  necessary  number  to  be  evaded,  that  it 
appears  they  were  heartily  tired  of  it.  1  Inst.  157*  At 
length,  by  stat.  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16.  it  was  entirely  abolished 

Xn  civil  actions,  except  upon  penal  statutes ;  and  upon  those 
by  stat.  24  G.  2.  c.  18.  the  jury  being,  under  that  statute, 
only  to  come  de  corpore  comilatus,  n-om  the  body  of  the  county 
at  large,  and  not  de  vicineto,  or  from  the  particular  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Those  two  acts  have  both  been  repealed  by  the  6  G.  4.  c.  50. 
But  that  statute  by  §  13.  directs  the  jury  to  be  summoned  from 
the  body  of  the  county,  and  not  from  any  hundred,  or  any 
particular  venue,  within  the  county,  and  that  want  of  hundre- 
dors shall  be  no  cause  of  challenge. 

The  array,  by  the  ancient  law,  might  also  be  challenged,  if 
an  alien  were  party  to  the  suit,  and,  upon  a  rule  obtained  by  his 
motion  to  the  court  for  a  jury  de  medietate  lingua: ,  such  a  one 
was  returned. by  the  sheriff,  pursuant  to  the  stat.  28  Ed.  3. 
c.  13.  enforced  by  stat.  8  H.  6.  c.  29*  which  enacted  that  where 
either  party  was  an  alien  bom,  the  jury  should  be  one-half  deni- 
zens, and  the  other  aliens  (if  so  many  were  forthcoming  in  the 
place),  for  the  more  impartial  trial, — a  privilege  indulged  to 
strangers  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  but  which  was  as 
ancient  with  us  as  the  time  of  King  Ethelred.  But  when  both 
parties  were  aliens,  no  partiality  was  to  be  presumed  to  one 
more  than  another ;  and  therefore  it  was  resolved  soon  aftei^ 
the  stat.  S  H.  6.  that  where  the  issue  was  joined  between  two 
aliens  (unless  the  plea  were  had  before  the  mayor  of  the 
staple,  and  thereby  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  stat.. 27  Ed.  3. 
St.  2.  c.  8.)  the  jury  should  all  be  denizens.    Yearb.  21  H.6. 4. 

The  above  acts  are  repealed  by  the  6  G.  4.  e  50 ;  but  by 
§  3.  it  is  declared,  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  that  no 
alien  shall  serve  on  any  jury,  except  only  on  a  jury  de  medie- 
tate Ungues,  which  (§  47.)  is  now  restricted  to  trials  for  felonies 
or  misoemeanors. 

Challenges  to  the  Polls,  in  capita,  are  exceptions  to  parti* 
cular  jurors.  By  the  laws  of  England,  in  the  time  of  Braclon 
and  Fleta,  a  judge  might  be  refused  for  good  cause ;  but  nQvy.- 
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Also  if  tlie  jury  speak  with  either  of  the  partien,  or  their 
agents,  after  they  are  gone  from  the  har ;  or  if  they  receive 
any  fresh  evidence  in  private ;  or  if  to  prevent  disputes,  they 
cast  lots  f(Nr  whom  they  shall  find ;  any  of  these  circumstances 
will  entirely  vitiate  the  verdict.  And  it  has  been  held,  that 
if  the  jurors  do  not  acree  in  their  verdict  before  the  judges 
are  about  to  leave  me  town,  though  they  are  not  to  be 
tibreatened  or  imprisoned,  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  wait 
for  them,  but  may  carry  them  round  the  circuit  from  town  to 
town  in  a  cart.  Mirr.  c.  4.  §  24:  Lib.  Ass.  Jol.  40.  pL  11. 
This  necessity  of  a  total  unanimity  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  own  constitution.  See  Barringion  on  the  Statutes,  IQ, 
20,  21 :  3  Comm.  c.  23.  and  Mr.  Christianas  notes  there ; 
$nd  post,  IV. 

On  the  trial  of  a  cause,  after  fifteen  hours'  consultation 
among  the  jury,  the  judge  told  them  he  thought  *'  concession 
ought  to  be  maide  by  the  minority  to  the  majority."  Three  of 
the  jury  in  consequence  gave  up  their  opinion,  and  a  verdict 
was  returned  for  the  defendant :  held  no  ground  for  a  new 
trial     4  5.  4-  Ad.  681 :  i  N.  d^  M.  531. 

After  a  juror  is  sworn  he  may  not  go  from  the  bar  until  the 
evidence  is  given,  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  until  leave  of  the 
court;  and  with  leave  he  must  have  a  keeper  with  him. 
2  Lit.  123.  127.  A  witness  may  not  be  called  by  the  jury  to 
recite  the  same  evidence  he  gave  in  court,  when  they  are  gone 
from  the  bar.  Cro.  Eliz.  189.  Nor  may  a  party  give  a  brief 
or  notes  of  the  cause  to  the  jury  to  consider  of;  if  he  doth,  he 
and  the  jurors  may  be  fined.    Moor.  815. 

If  they  agree  to  cast  lots  for  their  verdict,  or  to  bring  in 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  as  the  court  shall  seem  inclined,  they  may 
be  fined.    2  Lev.  205:  Cro.  Eliz.  779. 

The  jury  are  to  judge  upon  the  evidence  given,  but  the 
jurors  may  not  contradict  what  is  agreed  in  pleading  between 
the  parties ;  if  they  do,  it  shall  be  rejected ;  and  where  the 
jury  find  the  fact,  but  conclude  upon  it  contrary  to  law,  the 
court  may  reject  the  conclusion.  1  And.  41 :  10  Rep.  56 : 
Co.  Lit.  22 :  Hob.  222.  The  jury  may  find  a  thing  done  in 
another  county  upon  a  general  issue;  and  foreign  matters 
done  out  of  the  realm.  Sec  Moor.  c.  238 :  Godb.  33.  Jurors 
having  once  given  their  verdict,  although  it  be  imperfect, 
iball  not  be  sworn  again  in  the  same  issue,  unless  it  be  in 
assise.    2  Cro.  210 

A  jury  sworn  and  charged  in  case  of  life  and  member,  can- 
not be  discharged  till  they  give  a  verdict.  In  civil  cases  it  is 
iifEerwise:  as  where  nonsuits  are  had,  &c.  And  sometimes 
when  the  evidence  has  been  heard,  the  parties  doubting  of  the 
verdict,  do  consent  that  a  juror  shall  be  withdrawn  or  dis- 
charged.   4  Inst.  154.  227. 

A  verdict,  vere  dictum,  is  either  privy  or  public  A  privy 
verdict  is  when  the  judge  hath  left  or  adjourned  the  court, 
and  the  jury  being  agr^,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  their 
confinement,  obtain  leave  (in  civil  cases)  to  give  their  verdict 
privily  to  the  judge  out  of  court,  which  privy  verdict  is  of  no 
force,  unless  afterwards  affirmed  by  a  public  verdict  given 
openly  in  court ;  wherein  the  jury  may,  if  they  please,  vary 
from  their  privy  verdict.  So  that  the  privy  verdict  is  indeed 
a  mere  nullity ;  and  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and  there- 
fore very  seldom  indulged,  and  cannot  be  ffiven  in  treason  or 
felony.  2  Bro,  P.  C.  300:  see  post,  Iv.  But  the  only 
efiectual  and  legal  verdict,  is  the  public  verdict ;  in  which  they 
openly  declare  to  have  found  the  issue  for  the  plaintiff  or  for 
the  defendant;  and  if  for  the  plaintiff,  they  assess  the  da- 
mages also  sustained  by  him.  Scmietimes  if  there  arises  in  the 
case  any  difficult  matter  of  law,  the  jury,  for  the  sake  of  bet- 
ter information,  and  to  avoid  the  dan^  of  having  their  ver- 
dict attainted,  Mrili  find  a  special  verdict,  which  is  grounded  on 
Stat.  Westm.  2. 13  Ed.  1.  c  30.  §  2.  And  herein  they  state  the 
naked  facts  as  they  find  them  to  be  proved,  and  pray  the  advice 
ol*  the  court  thereon ;  concluding  conditionally,  that  if  upon  the 
whole  matter  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had 
cftiiseof  action  they  then  find  for  him;  if  otherwise,  then  for  the 


defendant.     This  is  entered  at  length  on  the  record,  and  afteiy 
wards  areued  and  determined  in  the  court  at  Westminster,  from 
whence  the  issue  came  to  be  tried.     Another  method  of  finding 
a  species  of  special  verdict  is  where  the  jury  find  a  verdict  gene- 
rally for  the  plaintifi^  but  subject  nevertheless  to  the  opinion  of 
the  judge  or  the  court  above,  on  a  special  case  stated  by  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  law. — But  in  both 
these  instances  the  jury  may,  if  they  think  proper,  take  upon 
themselves  to  determine,  at  their  own  hazard,  the  complicated 
question  of  fact  and  law ;  and  without  either  q>ecial  verdict 
or  special  case,  may  find  a  verdict  absolutely  either  for  the 
plaintiff  or  the   defendant      Litt.  §  SS6:    2   Comm.  c.  23. 
It  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  in  case  the 
jury  find  against  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  above  is 
law,  such  court  will  repeatedly  grant  a  new  trial,  till  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  proper  verdict  is  found.     This  might 
alone  be  an  answer  as  to  the  juries  being  judjges  of  law  in  avil 
cases ;  but  see  post,  IV.  2.  and  this  Diet.  Ut  Trial  (New  Trial.) 
It  was  an  ancient  doctrine,  that  such  evidence  as  the  jury 
might  have  in  their  own  consciences,  by  their  private  know- 
ledge of  facts,  had  as  much  right  to  sway  their  judgment,  as 
written  or  parol  evidence  delivered  in  court.     And  therefore 
it  hath  been  often  held,  that  though  no  proofs  be  produced 
on  either  side,  yet  the  jury  might  bring  in  a  verdict.     Yearb. 
14  H.  7.  29 :  Plowd.  12 :  Hob.  227  :  1  Lev.  87.     For  the  oath 
of  the  jurors,  to  find  according  to  their  evidence,  was  construed 
to  be,  to  do  it  according  to  the  best  of  their  own  knowledge. 
Faugh.  148,  149-     This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  ancient 
practice  in  taking  recognitions  of  assise,  at  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  that  remedy ;  the  sheriff  being  bound  to  return  such 
recognitors  as  knew  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  the  recognitors, 
when  sworn,  being  to  retire  immediately  from  the  bar,  and 
bring  in  their  ver£ct  according  to  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge, without  hearing  extrinsic  evidence,  or  receiving  any 
direction  from  the  judge.     Bract.  I  4.  tr.  1.  c.  19.  §  3 :  Fleta, 
I.  4.  c.  9'  §  2.     And  the  same  doctrine  (when  attaints  came 
to  be  extended  to  trials  by  jury,  as  well  as  to  recognitions  of 
assise)  was  also  applied  to  the  case  of  common  jurors ;  that  they 
might  escape  the  heavy  penalties  of  the  attaint,  in  case  they 
could  shew,  by  any  additional  proof,  that  their  verdict  was 
agreeable  to  the  truth,  though  not  according  to  the  evidence 
produced;    with  which  admtional  proof  the  law  presumed 
they  were  privately  acquainted,  though  it  did  not  appear  in 
court.    But  this  doctrine  was  again  exploded,  when  attaints 
began  to  be  disused,  and  new  trials  introduced  in  their  stead. 
For  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  erounds  upon  which  such 
new  trials  are  every  day  awarded,  viz.  that  die  verdict  was 
given  without,  or  contrary  to,  evidence.     And  therefore,  to- 
other with  new  trials,  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  first 
introduced,   which  now   universally  obtains,  that  if  a  juror 
knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  in  issue,  he  may  be  sworn  as  a 
witness,  and  give  his  evidence  publicly  in  court.     See  S/y/.  233  : 
1  Sid.  1 33.    See  further,  tits.  Trial,  Verdict,  and  post. 

III.  1.  Thb  Trial  by  Jury,  in  criminal  cases,  is  more  pe- 
culiarly the  p;rand  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  every  subject  of 
Great  Britam ;  and  is  secured,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
by  the  great  charter.    9  H.  3.  c.  29. 

The  antiquity  and  excellence  of  this  trial,  in  civil  cases,  has 
already  been  explained  at  length.  The  arguments  in  its  favour 
hold  much  stronger  in  criminal  cases.  Our  law  has  therefore 
wisely  and  mercifully  placed  the  strong  twofold  barrier  of  a 
presentment  and  a  trial  by  jury,  between  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  It  has,  with  excel- 
lent forecast,  oontrivad,  that  no  man  should  be  called  to  answer 
for  any  capital  crime,  unless  on  the  preparatory  accusation  of 
twelve  or  more  of  Hs  fellow-subjects,  the  grand  jury:  and 
that  the  truth  of  every  accusation  should  be  afterwards  con-^ 
firmed  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  twelve  of  bis  equals  and, 
neighbours,  indifferently  chosen,  and  superior  to  all  suspicion. 
So  that  the  liberties  of  England  cannot  but  subsiBt  so  long  aa 
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Saturday  evening  till  Mondaj  monung,  wlien  Sunday  inter- 
vened^-—Tlie  sheriff  was  charged  to  see  that  no  improper 
communication  was  had  with  the  jury  durine. these  intervals. 
And  the  first  jury  having  heen  sent  several  nights  to  an  hotel 
in  Covent  Garden,  at  some  distance  from  the  court,  a  slight 
suspicion  ariang  tlutt  they  were  not  kept  quite  free  from  extra- 
neous infomialXm,  the  subsequent  juries  were  accommodated 
with  beds  in  rooms  nearly  adjoining  the  court. 

Similar  precautions  have  been  taken  on  subsequent  import- 
ant occasions. — But  in  a  case  where,  on  the  trial  of  an  indict- 
ment for  a  Busdemeanor,  which  continued  more  than  one  day, 
the  juiy>  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  defendants 
separated  at  nioht,  the  Court  of  K.  B.  held  that  the  verdict 
was  not,  therefore,  void,  and  that  it  formed  no  ground  for 
granting  a  new  trial,  it  not  appearing  that  there  was  any 
sumidon  of  any  improper  communication  having  taken  place. 
2  B.^A,  462. 

A  culprit  was  indicted  for  murder.  The  jury  were  sworn, 
and  part  of  the  evidence  given,  but  before  the  trial  was  over, 
one  of  the  jurymen  was  taken  ill,  went  out  of  the  court  with 
^e  judge's  leave,  and  presently  after  died.  The  iudge,  doubt- 
ing whether  he  could  swear  another  jury,  dischaiged  the 
eleven,  and  left  the  prisoner  in  gaoL  The  court  was  moved 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  up  the  prisoner  that  he 
miffht  be  dischiurged,  having  been  once  put  upon  his  trial. 
This  being  a  new  case,  the  court  said  they  would  advise  with 
the  other  judges  upon  it ;  and  afterwards  they  all  agreed  that 
the  prisoner  mig^t  be  tried  at  the  next  assises,  or  the  judge 
might  have  ordered  a  new  jury  to  have  been  sworn  imme- 
diately. Mich.  4  G.  8.  JR.  v.  Gould,  4  Taunt,  809 '-  8  Campb. 
907.  But  the  usual  course  seems  to  be  to  re-swear  the  re- 
maining eleven,  together  with  the  new  juror,  in  which  case, 
however,  the  prisoner  should  be  offered  his  challenges  over 
again  as  to  the  eleven.    Russ.  4*  JR«  ^^^ :  2  Leach,  (>20. 

So  if  a  prisoner  (with  whom  the  jury  are  charged)  be  by 
sadden  illness  during  the  trial  rendered  incapable  of  remaining 
at  the  bar,  the  jury  may  be  discharged  from  the  trial  of  that 
indictment,  ana  the  priscmer  on  h£  reeovery  tried  by  another 
jury.    2  Leach,  54i6. 

A  iuiyman  .nay  »:t  on  hi.  own  knowledge  previoudy  ac- 
quired,  in  forming  his  mind  to  a  particular  verdict ;  but  the 
proper  course  is  in  such  case  to  inform  the  court  (before  he  is 
sworn  on  the  jury)  that  he  has  material  evidence  to  give, 
either  for  or  against  the  prisoner,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
sworn  as  a  witness  instead  of  a  juror.  Should  he  be  sworn  on 
the  jury  without  making  this  communication,  he  cannot  state 
facts  within  his  own  knowledge  to  the  court,  or  to  his  brother 
jurymen  without  being  sworn.     1  Salk.  405. 

The  verdict  in  a  criminal  case  publicly  and  openly  given 
may  be  either  general,  guilty,  or  not  guilty;  in  which 
precise  terms  alone  a  eenerai  verdict  must  be  given ;  or  ^leelal, 
when  it  must  set  forth  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
pray  the  judgment  of  the  court  whether,  for  instance,  on 
the  facts  stated,  it  be  murder,  manslaughter,  or  no  crime 
atalL 

This  special  verdict  is  where  the  jury  doubt  the  matter  of 
law,  and  therefore  choose  to  leave  it  to  the  determination  of 
the  court,  thouffh  they  have  an  unquestionable  right  of  deter- 
mining upon  all  the  circumstances,  and  finding  a  general  ver- 
dict if  they  think  proper  so  to  haaard  a  breach  of  their  oaths : 
and  if  their  verdict  be  notoriously  wrong,  they  may  be  punished, 
and  the  verdict  set  aside  by  attaint  at  Sie  suit  of  the  siug>  but 
not  at  the  suit  of  the  prisoner.  2  Hal  P.  C.  810:  4  Comm. 
S6l.  c.  27.    See  poH,  IV.  2. 

Tbe  instances  which  formerly  happened  of  fininff,  impri- 
soning, or  odierwise  punishing  jurors,  merely  at  the  ^Kietton 
of  the  court,  for  finc&ng  their  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  judge,  were  armtrary,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal ; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  a  most  unhappy  case  for  the  judge 
himself,  if  the  prisoner's  fate  depended  on  his  directions;  un- 
hiKppj  also  for  the  prisoner;  for  if  the  judge's  cfpxaaa  must 
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rule  the  verdict,  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  usdess.    2  Hal 
P.  C.  818. 

Yet  in  many  instances  where,  contrary  to  evidence,  the  Jury 
have  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  their  verdict  hath  been  mer- 
cifully set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  granted  hy  the  Court  of 
Kine's  Bench;  for  in  such  case  it  cannot  be  set  right  by 
attaint;  1  Lee.  9'  T.  Jones,  163:  10  St.  Tr.  416;  as  the 
party  is  found  guilty  in  fact,  by  twenty-four.  1  Rol.  280. 
u  2.  7.  But  the  court  have  never  interfered  even  to  grant 
a  new  trial  where  a  prisoner  is  once  acquitted;  however 
contrary  the  verdict  m^t  be  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
or  to  what,  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  jury,  might  be  deemed 
the  real  justice  of  the  case.  See  2  ifawk.  P.  C.  c.  47.  §  11, 
12 ;  where  it  is  positively  stated  as  settled,  that  the  court 
cannot  set  aside  a  verdict  which  acquits  a  defendant  cxf  a  pro- 
secution properiy  criminaL  See  this  Diet  tit  Trial  (New 
Trial) 

A  jury  have  been  permitted  to  recal  their  verdict;  as  where 
one  was  indicted  of  felony,  the  jury  found  him  not  guilty, 
but  imisediately  before  they  went  from  their  bar,  they  said 
they  were  mistaken,  and  found  htm  guilty,  which  last  was  re- 
corded for  their  verdict.     Plomd.  21 1. 

2.  The  question  whether  juries  are,  or  are  not,  judges  of 
law  as  well  as  of  fact,  has  been  long  agitated  with  great  seal 
and  energy. 

Juries  may,  by  a  seneral  verdict  of  acquittal  in  criminid  pro- 
secutions, prevent  we  case  from  coming  under  the  final  consi- 
deration of  the  court ;  who,  in  that  event,  have  no  opportunity 
of  deciding  on  the  question  of  law.  But  in  cases  of  conviction, 
it  is  the  established  rule,  that  the  judges  of  the  court  in  which 
the  prosecution  is  carried  on,  may  arrest  the  judgment,  or 
erant  a  new  trial,  where  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  offence 
IS  not  such  as  is  charged  in  the  indictment ;  that  the  indict- 
ment is  defective  in  charging  it ;  or,  that  the  verdict  is  against 
evidence.  See  Brown's  Ca.:  Leach's  Crown  Law,  p.  lis. 
c.  77.  Thus  much,  ther^ore,  appears  indisputable,  that  in  one 
event  the  court  are  the  acknowledged  Judges  of  the  law,  as  the 
jury  are  of  the  fact:  and  that  the  latter  have  the  absolute 
power  of  acquittal  in  criminal  cases ;  but  not  of  conviction ;  a 
provision,  indeed,  full  of  that  wisdom  and  mercy  which  so 
eminently  characterise  the  English  laws. 

This  litigated  question  has  principally  arisen  on  prosecutions 
for  libels,  and  above  all  others  on  those  for  state  libels ;  in 
which  it  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  usage  of  the  judge  to 
direct  the  jury,  that  ifthe  fact  of  the  publioEttion  of  the  paper 
charged  to  be  a  libdl  was  proved,  and  if  they  believed  the 
inuendoes  in  the  indictment,  they  must  find  the  defendant 
guilty;  see  R.  v.  St.  Asaph,  Dean,  and  R,  v.  Withers, 
8  Term  Rep.  428 ;  without  adverting  to  any  other  circum- 
stances, sam  as  whether  the  paper  were  in  their  opinion  a 
libel,  or  published  with  a  malicious,  seditious,  &c.  intention. 

The  Stat  52  G.  8.  c.  60.  (extended  to  Ireland  by  38  G.  3. 
c.  43.  Irish),  after  reciting  that  ''  doubts  had  arisen  whether 
on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  or  information  for  the  makine  or 
publishing  any  libel,  where  an  issue  or  issues  are  jomed 
between  Sie  king  and  the  defendant,  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty 
jdeaded,  it  be  competent  to  the  jury  impanelled  to  try  the 
same,  to  give  their  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue;" 
enacts,  that  "  on  every  such  trial,  the  jury,  sworn  to  try  the 
isMie,  may  give  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  g^ty,  upon 
the  whole  matter  put  in  issue,  upon  such  indictment  or  informa- 
tion ;  and  shall  not  be  required  or  directed,  by  the  court  or 
judge,  before  whom  the  indictment,  &c  shall  be  tried,  to  find 
the  defendant  g^ty,  merely  on  the  proof  of  the  publication, 
by  sudi  defendsnt,  of  the  paper  chaived  to  be  a  libel,  and  of 
the  sense  ascribed  to  the  same  in  such  indictment."    §  1. 

But  it  is  provided  by  the  said  statute,  that  the  court  or  judge 
shall,  according  to  their  discretion,  give  their  opinion  and 
directions  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in  issue,  as  in  other  crimi- 
nal cases ;  that  the  jury  may  also  find  a  special  verdict ;  and 
that  in  case  the  jury  shall  find  the  defenduit  guilty,  he  may 
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itnd  edit.  128.  Sixthly,  If  the  jury  find  tlie  facts  specially^  and 
add  their  conclusion  as  to  the  law^  it  is  not  binding  on  the 
judges;  but  they  have  a  right  to  control  the  verdict,  and 
demure  the  law  as  they  conceive  it  to  be.  At  least  this  is  the 
bnguage  of  some  most  respectable  authorities.  Staundf.  P.  C. 
165.  a.:  Plowd.  114.  a.  b.:  4>  Co.  42.  b.i  Hal.  H.  P.  C.  I 
471.  476,  477 ;  ii.  S02.  [See  anie,  III.^  Lasify.  The  courts 
have  long  exercised  the  power  of  granting  new  trials  in  civil 
cases,  where  the  jury  finds  against  that  whidi  the  judge,  trying 
the  cause,  or  the  court  at  large,  holds  to  be  law ;  or  where  the 
jury  finds  a  general  verdict,  and  the  court  conceives  that  on 
account  of  difficulty  of  law  there  ought  to  have  been  a  special 
cme.  Hardn,  26.  [And  the  court  will  grant  such  new  trial, 
even  a  second  and  a  third  time,  till  the  jury  give  a  ^neral 
v^;dict  consonant  to  law ;  or  a  special  verdict,  on  which  the 
court  may  pronounce  the  law.  See  Tindal  v.  Bromn,  1  Term 
Bep.  167.  and  this  Diet.  tit.  Trial  (New  Trto/.)]  Though 
too  in  criminal  and  penal  cases  the  judges  do  not  claim  such  a 
discretion  against  persons  acquitted,  the  reason  presumed  is  in 
respect  of  the  rule,  nemo  bis  nuniiur  out  vexatur  pro  eodem 
deSclo;  or  the  hardship  whicn  would  arise  from  allowing  a 
person  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  one  offence :  and  if  this 
be  80,  it  only  shews,  that  on  that  account  an  exception  is  made 
to  a  general  rule.  4  Comm.  S6l :  2  Ld.  Raiym,  1585 :  2  &tra, 
899 :  4  C9.  40.  a. :  Wingate's  Maxims,  695.  Upon  the  whole 
Tsays  Mr.  Hargrove),  the  result  is,  that  the  immediate  and 
airect  right  of  decicUng  upon  questions  of  law  is  entrusted  to 
the  judg^;  that  in  a  jury  it  is  only  incidental.  That  in  the 
exercise  of  this  incidental  right,  the  latter  are  not  only  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  former,  but  are  in  some 
decree  controllable  by  them :  and  therefore,  that  in  all  points 
of  Ieiw  arising  on  a  trml,  juries  ought  to  shew  the  most  respect- 
ful deference  to  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  judges. 
Nor  is  it  any  small  merit  in  this  arrangement,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  every  person  accused  of  a  crime  is  enabled,  by  the 
general  plea  of  not  guilty,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  trial,  in 
which  the  judge  and  jury  are  a  check  upon  each  other. 
1  Inst.  155.  a.  &c  in  it." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  extract,  that  Mr, 
Hargrove  admits  the  incidental  right  of  the  jury  to  deter- 
iBine  questions  of  law ;  in  which  he  goes  further  than  the 
writer  from  whom  the  subsequent  long  quotation  is  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Wynne,  in  his  Eunomus,  or  Dialo^es  concerning  the 
Law  and  Constitution  of  England,  DuS.  S.  §  58.  et  seq.  ex- 
amines the  dispute,  very  eleganUy,  in  the  following  manner : — 

''  All  that  may  here  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  juries  is 
affreeable  to  the  establidied  maxim  above  recognised,  ad  ques* 
iwnem  facii,  &c  This  is  the  fundamental  maxim  acknow- 
ledged by  the  constitution ;  and  yet  this  is  the  maxim  which 
tluwe  who  have  advanced  doctrines  against  the  constitution 
have  ever  in  their  mouths. 

*^  Fundamental  maxims  of  law  or  government  are  so  plain 
and  intuitive,  that  every  body  understands  them ;  those  cf  the 
lowest  capacity  make  them  the  standard  in  their  own  breasts  to 
judge  by.  And  therefore  they  who  would  lead  a  party  in  a 
wrong  cause  with  success,  must  do  it  not  by  disputing  funda- 
mentals, but  by  avowing  and  afterwards  perverting  them. 
This  seems  to  be  much  the  case  in  the  present  contested 
question. 

''  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  jury  are  judges,  the  only 
judges  of  the  fact :  is  it  not  equally  within  the  spirit  of  the 
maxim,  that  judges  only  have  the  competent  cognisance  of  the 
law?  Can  it  be  contended  that  the  jury  have,  in  reality,  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  law;  or  tliat  the  constitution  ever 
designed  they  should?  Every  country  village  has  its  jurors^ 
whom  nobody  will  suppose  to  be  lawyers :  and  it  is  from  the 
generality  that  we  are  to  form  our  notions  of  the  nature  of  a 
jury^  as  the  law  has  prescribed  it;  not  from  the  abilities  of 
any  particular  man,  or  any  particular  jury.  But  it  is  said^ 
anid  It  is  an  argument  not  a  little  insisted  upon,  that  the  law 


I  and  the  fact  are  often  complicated.  Then  it  is  the  province 
_  of  the  judge  to  distinguish  them ;  to  tell  the  jury,  that  sup- 
posing mey  believe  that  such  and  such  facts  were  done,  what 
the  law  is  in  such  circumstances.  This  is  an  unbiassed  direc- 
tion :  this  keeps  the  province  of  judge  and  jury  distinct :  the 
facts  are  lef^  altogether  to  the  jury,  and  the  law  does  not  con- 
trol the  fact,  but  arises  horn  it.  If  th^  law  is  thought  to  be 
mistaken,  the  direction  of  the  judge  that  gave  it  may  be  consi« 
dered  in  another  court ;  and  if  it  is  mistaken,  the  verdict  in 
conformity  to  it  will  be  of  no  effect.  But  a  verdict  cannot 
be  complianed  of  as  contrary  to  the  direction  of  law  given  ; 
it  can  scarcely  be  concluded  it  is :  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  law  arises  only  from  the  fact ;  and  the  jury  previously 
find  the  fact  in  their  own  mind,  before  they  couple  it  wiu 
the  law  pronounced  from  the  bendi  to  make  up  their  ver* 
diet.  Every  verdict  is  compounded  of  law  and  fact ;  but  the 
law  and  the  fact  are  always  distinct  in  their  nature.  See 
Vaush.  146. 152. 

'' Littleton  and  his  commentator  have  been  made  advocates 
on  this  occasion ;  and  have  been  thought  to  say,  though  at  the 
peril  of  contradicting  themselves  an  hundred  times,  that  jurors 
are  the  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact,  in  the  passage 
already  repeatedly  cited  and  alluded  to.  1  Inst,  228.  a. — <  If 
they  will  take  upon  them  the  knowledge  of  the  law  upon  the 
matter,  they  may  give  their  verdict  generally,  as  is  put  in 
their  charge.'  See  2  Ld.  Rajfm,  1^4:  Hardw.  I6.  But 
does  not  the  judge  betray  his  trust  in  not  telling  them  how 
the  law  is  ?  If  he  does  not  tell  them^  it  is  true  they  may 
suppose  it  to  be  so,  and  find  accordingly :  if  he  does  tell  them 
how  the  law  is,  they  are  to  compare  the  fiEU^t  with  the  law ; 
but  cannot  of  their  own  head  say  what  the  law  is*  The  law 
is  never  submitted  to  them,  as  part  of  their  inquiry.  Fangh. 
148.  No  finding  can  in  general  be  oom^dained  of,  as  against  a 
judge's  direction;  but  as  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and 
in  that  case  the  remedy  is  well  known.  The  warrant  of  com- 
mitment, as  stated  in  ike  return  in  BushelTs  case,  was  never* 
theless  ex|»-essly  eranted  against  the  jury,  for  finding  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  the  judge  in  a  matter  of  law.  Which  part 
of  the  return,  Vaugkan,  C.  J.  said,  literally  taken,  was  insig« 
nificant  and  not  intelligible ;  and  if  it  had  any  meaning,  stript 
of  the  veil  and  colour  of  wcvds,  was  a  direct  argument  for  toe 
abolition  of  the  form  of  trial  by  jury ;  because  thejudge  in 
such  case  must  resolve  both  the  law  and  the  hct.  Irue  it  is, 
the  chief  justice  does  there  put  a  particular  case  of  a  jury  find- 
ing  against  a  judge's  direction,  which  in  general,  for  Uie  reason 
he  has  given,  is  impossiUe :  and  that  case  is,  where  a  judge 
asks  the  jury,  previous  to  the  verdict,  '  How  they  find  sucli  a 
particular  thing  propounded  to  them  ? '  If  on  their  giving  an 
answer  the  judge  adds,  '  Then,  as  you  agree  to  find  the  fact 
so,  the  law  is  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant :'  and  if  the  finding 
is  afterwards  contrary  to  what  he  declares,  they  do  in  that  case 
find  contrary  to  the  judge's  direction  in  matter  of  law.  But  in 
that  case,  the  regular  oraer  6£  proceeding  is  directly  inverted ; 
the  judpe  makes  them  find  a  particulcur  fact  previous  to  his 
declaration  of  the  law :  whereas,  what  Vaugkan,  C.  J.  calls 
the  discreet  and  lawful  assistance  of  a  judge  to  a  juiy,  is 
always  to  give  an  hypothetical  direction  to  the  jury ;  not  by 
previously  having  their  answer  to  the  fact,  and  thereupon 
dedarinff  the  law  to  control  their  verdict ;  but  to  leave  their 
verdict  uee,  hj  saying,  '  If  you  find  the  fact  so  and  so,  then 
the  law  is  for  die  plaintiff;  or  you  are  to  find  for  the  plaintiff; 
or  vice  versd.*    See  Fouoh.  136.  148.  144. 

'<  All  this  reasoning  wews,  that  the  province  of  judge  and 
jury,  as  to  law  and  fact,  are  separate  and  exclusive :  that  in 
the  general  and  r^ular  form  of  proceeding,  it  is  impossible  for 
a  vordict  to  be  said  to  be  against  a  direction  in  law ;  but  if  the 
case  should  happen^  the  verdict  must  be  rectified;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  it  appears  in  such  a  case  the  jury  have  taken 
upon  them  the  determination  of  the  law,  which  is  entirely  out 
of  their  jurisdiction. 

'<  Besides  what  has  been  already  said^  it  seems  undeniably  to 
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appear^  that  juries  are  designed  by  the  constitution  to  be  judges 
of  the  fact  only^  and  not  of  the  law^  for  these  reasons: — First. 
Because  the  contrary  supposition  is  against  the  plain  tenor 
of  their  oath.  The  form  of  every  oath  administered  in  a  court 
of  justice  is  either  according  to  common  laWj  or  as  required  by 
some  act  of  parliament.  3  Inst.  l65.  An  oath  of  office  con- 
tains a  summary  description  of  duty ;  and  the  terms  of  a  jury's 
oath  are  so  strictly  applicable  to  fact  only^  that  they  do  by  die 
strongest  implication  exclude  any  cognizance  of  the  law. 
Every  juror^  in  a  cause^  is  enjoined  by  his  oath  '  well  and 
truly  to  try  the  issue  joined  between  the  parties^  and  a  true 
verdict  to  give  according  to  the  evidence.'  Now  to  consider 
this  by  parts.  1.  He  is  well  and  tndy  to  try.  How  can  one 
well  and  truly  try  any  point  but  according  to  his  knowledge  ? 
Either,  as  has  been  contended,  according  to  his  own  previous 
knowledge,  or  according  to  the  information  he  meets  with  at 
the  time  of  the  examination.  A  juror  may  have  knowledge  of 
both  kinds  as  to  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  requisite  he  should  have 
either  as  to  the  law.  2.  The  oath  directs  the  jury  to  try  the 
issue  joined.  This  issue  is  always  a  fact  deni^  on  one  side, 
and  affirmed  on  the  other ;  where  the  law  b  directly  in  dis- 
pute, the  issue  (as  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  the  remarks 
on  the  Stat.  32  G.  3.  c«  60.)  goes  before  the  court,  and  not  at 
all  before  a  jury.  And  though  during  the  trial  of  an  issue  of 
fact,  points  of  law  do  very  often  incioentally  arise,  it  does  not 
follow  from  thence  that  they  are  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
jury;  any  more  than  disputes  about  practice,  the  competence 
of  witnesses,  or  whether  such  and  such  evidence  is  admissible ; 
which  do  as  often  arise  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  and  were  never 
contended  to  belong  to  the  jury*  The  law,  therefore,  because 
it  arises  out  of  the  fact,  and  because  in  the  end  it  is  to  eovem 
it,  does  not,  on  that  account,  appertain  to  the  jury,  if  from 
other  considerations  it  appears  to  be  improper.  3.  What  can 
be  meant  by  a  true  verdict  f  Truth,  both  philosophers  and 
lawyers  will  refer  to  fact,  rather  than  opinion  about  law :  when 
it  is  referred  to  opinion,  we  mean  the  agreement  of  a  proposi- 
tion with  our  own  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  others.  But  how 
those  who  have  such  faint  and  imperfect  ideas  as  jurors  have 
of  law,  can  discern  this  agreement,  or  judge  of  the  truth  in 
such  a  case,  every  reasomng  man  must  be  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine. 4.  But  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  iu  this 
question,  their  oath  does  not  only  direct  them  to  find  the 
truth,  but  tells  them  what  rule  or  measure  they  are  to  go  by 
in  their  inquiry.  They  are  to  find  a  true  verdict  according  to 
the  evidence.  This  branch  of  the  oath,  which  governs  the 
whole,  can  be  applied  only  to  the  fact.  The  fact  only  is  in 
evidence,  and  consequently  the  law  not  being  in  evidence  is 
not  before  them.  See  Faugh.  143.  Thus  in  the  clearest 
terms  does  the  oath  limit  and  define  their  duty. 

"  But,  secondly f  in  the  course  and  management  of  a  trial, 
other  persons  are  likewise  under  an  oath,  and  have  duties 
incumbent  on  them  also.  Now  without  looking  into  the  oath 
of  a  Judge,  it  will  be  easily  understood  to  be  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  and  his  oath  to  be  a  mere  cypher  on  the  bench.  A 
judge,  however,  will  be  little  more  than  a  cypher,  either  if  he 
sits  and  says  nothing,  or  if  what  he  does  say  is  to  go  for  nothing. 
The  jury's  ignorance  of  law  makes  it  necessary  for  the  judge 
to  tell  them  what  the  law  is  in  the  case  before  them ;  but  he 
tells  it  them  surely  to  very  little  purpose,  if  they  think  them- 
selves afterwards  at  liberty  to  determine  otherwise. 

"  Other  arguments  there  are  also  which  deserve  to  have 
weight  on  this  question,  drawn  from  the  forms  of  pleading  and 
the  general  frame  of  records ;  than  which  none  perhaps  can  be 
produced  more  worthy  to  be  relied  on. 

"\,  It  is  well  known  in  constant  experience,  that  by  the 
mode  of  drawing  a  demurrer,  the  matter  in  debate  is  referred 
altogether  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  in  reality  never 
does  go  before  a  jury.  By  a  demurrer,  the  bare  law  is  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  fact  being  constantly  admitted,  if  clearly  expressed. 
The  reason  of  admitting  the  fact  in  that  case  seems  to  be,  that 
withont  such  confession  of  the  fact  the  court  have  no  ground 


to  go  upon ;  for  the  law  in  every  case  arises  from  the  fisict. 
The  case  then  must  really  exist  before  the  legality  of  it,  as  to 
circumstances,  can  be  determined.  But  if  a  matter  where  the 
law  only  is  in  question,  is  never,  nor  can  in  its  nature  be,  sent 
to  a  jury,  it  proves  almost  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  juxj 
have  nothing  to  do  with  bare  law.  2.  Nor  is  the  argument  to 
be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  a  special  verdict  of  less  force  on 
this  occasion.  The  ignorance  of  the  jury  as  to  the  law  in  the 
case,  and  their  reference  to  the  court,  is  Uie  constant  language 
of  a  special  verdict.  Not  that  the  jury  can  in  reality  be  sup- 
posed more  ignorant  of  the  law  arising  in  such  a  case,  than 
they  are  in  a  thousand  others,  where  all  is  conduded  under  a 
general  verdict.  Indeed,  in  that  light,  the  common  juries  are 
now  much  improved  in  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  there  being 
very  few  instances  of  their  expressing  their  doubts  in  qieciau 
verdicts  at  this  day.  The  reason  of  having  special  verdicts 
was,  at  all  times,  in  order  to  have  the  point  of  law  solemnly 
determined,  and  remain  on  record ;  without  which,  in  many 
cases,  no  writ  of  error  could  have  been  brought  in  former 
times,  nor  the  point  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  court. 
The  usage  of  stating  a  case,  and  having  a  general  verdict, 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  afterwards  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  is  an  invention  of  late  times ;  and  is  found 
in  practice  to  be  less  expensive,  and  to  answer  to  the  parties  as 
well  as  a  special  verdict.  But  the  case  stated,  and  the  ^>ecial 
verdict,  are  equally  proofs  of  what  is  here  contended  for,  by 
expressly  leaving  Uie  law  to  the  court  for  their  determination. 
See  ante.  III. 

'*  The  professed  patrons  of  the  right  of  the  jury  to  be  judges 
of  law  have  principally  applied  their  doctrine,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  to  the  case  of  libels :  but  they  were  aware 
that  the  conclusion  would  be  general,  though  the  case  was 
particular;  because  the  right  of  the  juries  to  determine  the 
law  in  the  case  of  libels,  could  only  be  a  consequence  of  their 
right  to  find  the  law  in  other  cases.  There  seems  to  be  this 
fatality  that  has  in  practice  attended  the  case  of  libels,  that  the 
law  and  the  fact  have  not  been  always  accurately  distinguished: 
and  perhaps  in  feverish  times,  some  particulars  have  been  con- 
tended for  as  implications  of  law,  which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  considered  as  facts,  and  lefl  to  the  jury,  f  An  evil,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one,  in  some  measure  guarded  against  fay  the 
construction  put  on  the  stat.  32  G.  3.  c.  60.  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion.^ 

^^  It  seems,  however,  universally,  that  any  action,  the  uUen- 
tion  of  the  agents,  and  every  other  circumstance  under  which 
that  action  was  done,  are  equally  facts,  and  as  such  cognisable 
by  a  jury ;  but  whether  that  action,  under  all  the  circumstances 
in  wnich  it  has  been  admitted  or  proved  to  have  been  done,  is 
a  crime  or  not,  is  what  the  law  alone  can  determine;  and  the 
judges,  whose  breasts  are  the  depositaries  of  the  law,  alone  can 
pronounce.  Otherwise  it  is  evident  the  quality  of  human 
actions,  more  especially  of  those  that  are  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent, and  have  been  defined  by  society  alone,  would  be 
referred  not  only  to  a  very  variable  standard,  but  an  incom- 
petent  one.  Apply  this  particularly  to  the  case  of  libels,  and 
the  least  reflection  will  he  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  power 
and  province  of  juries  is  the  same  in  case  of  libels  as  in  every 
other  case ;  and  that  in  no  case  whatever  a  jury  has,,  in  its 
nature,  a  cognizance  of  law,  though,  by  acdd^t^  the  law 
may  have  been  sometimes  left  to  them." 

To  draw  towards  a  conclusion  of  this  long  discussion,  the 
very  interesting  nature  of  which  must  plead  the  editor^s  excuse 
for  the  forgoing  multiplied  extracts  and  observations. — ^There 
are  some  arguments  in  favour  of  the  jury's  riffht,  as  rdates  to 
criminal  cases,  which  seem  not  answered  oy  the  remarks 
arising  from  the  conduct  of  civil  causes.  In  the  first  plae<^ 
their  oath  is,  that  they  shall  "  well  and  truly  try,  and  a  true 
deliverance  make,  between  our  sovereign  lord  Uie  king,  and 
the  prisoner  whom  they  have  in  charge,  and  a  true  verdict 
give  according  to  the  evidence."  Now  it  is  not  expttaa&i.  mkai 
they  diall  try;  it  is  therefore  inferredi  that  the  w|i^  of  tbo 
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case  is  submitted  to  their  detennination.  But  we  must  recol- 
lect that  in  this,  as  in  aU  cases,  an  issue  is  joined,  between  the 
king  and  the  prisoner,  of  Not  guilty  and  Guiliif.  See  this  Diet, 
tits.  Pleading,  Trial  The  verdict  according  to  the  evidence 
must  be  therefore  on  the  issue,  as  in  all  other  cases;  and  the 
fact  only,  not  the  law,  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
jury.  Some  doubt  has  arisen  on  the  word  deliverance;  whe- 
ther it  applies  to  delivering  the  verdict ;  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  culprit  from  his  charge  and  imprisonment ;  or  whether  it 
does  not  simply  mean  a  true  deliberaiioti  on,  and  consideration 
of,  the  evidence  produced  to  them ;  which  latter  is  the  sense 
most  approved  by  legal  writers  and  historians  on  the  subject. 
If,  indeed,  it  does  apply  to  the  deliverance  of  the  prisoner, 
still  it  must  be  a  true  deliverance,  on  proof  of  his  innocence,  or, 
rather,  on  failure  in  the  proof  of  his  guilt. 

Another  argument,  which,  at  first,  bears  the  appearance  of 
more  weight  than  those  just  mentioned,  though  it  has  not 
been  frequentlv  relied  on,  is  this:  That,  from  the  very  nature 
and  words  of  the  verdict,  the  jury  are  constituted  judges  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  the  fact,  in  criminal  cases;  that  the  words 
Guilty,  or  Not  guilty,  do  not  merely  ascertain  the  commission 
or  non-commission  of  any  indifferent  fact,  but  the  commission 
of  a  criminal  fact,  or  the  being  free  from  any  crime,  as  the  fact 
is  not  done,  or  as  the  fact  though  done  were  lawful,  or  per- 
formed without  any  illegal  or  criminal  intention.  That  there- 
fore the  jury  in  terms  decide,  by  their  verdict,  not  only  on 
the  perpetration  of  the  fact,  but  on  the  criminality  annexed  to 
it ;  since,  if  the  fact  be  not  criminal,  no  guilt  is  incurred;  and 
therefore  the  verdict  of  guilijf  would  be  false,  and  a£  not  ^uUtu 
nonsensical;  no  guilt  attaching  to  a  praiseworthy,  an  mdif- 
ferent,  or  an  innocent  act  Two  answers  suggest  themselves ; 
one,  that  the  languace  in  which  alone  the  jury  can  deliver  a 
general  verdict,  according  to  the  rules  positively  prescribed  to 
them  by  law,  at  all  events  allows  the  fact  charged  to  be  crimi- 
nal, as  far  as  the  judgment  or  discretion  of  the  jury  on  that 
question  can  be  exercised,  whatever  may  be  the  subsequent 
decision  of  the  court.  The  second,  that  the  language  of  the 
verdict,  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  of  practice, 
and  of  common  sense,  is  this :— "  Guilty,  if  the  fact  with 
which  the  prisoner  is  charged  be  sufficiently  stated,  and  is  a 
crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law."  And  that  this  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  verdict  of  guilty,  the  right  of  the  court  to 
arrest  the  judgment,  in  case,  on  mspection  of  the  record,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  fact  charged  is  no  crime,  or,  if  a  crime, 
is  defectively  charged,  is  undeniable  proof.  This  right  of  the 
court  to  decide  the  law  in  the  event  of  a  verdict  of  guiUtf  is 
recognized  by  stat  32  G.  S.  c.  60.  already  so  often  cited. 

Still  it  may  be  objected  that  the  jury  by  a  verdict  of  Not 
guilty  have  a  right  to  decide  the  law.  But  the  fallacy  of 
confounding  the  terms  right  and  power  has  already  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  though  several  juries  were 
successively  to  acquit  several  defendants  on  a  charge  of  pul^ 
lishing  the  same  libel,  their  verdicts  could  never  be  produ^ 
as  precedents  in  law,  that  another  might  not  be  indicted  for 
the  same  libel,  and  found  guilty  by  another  jury ;  and  this  has 
actually  happened.  To  put  the  case  stUl  stronger ;  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  circumstance,  that  where  several  criminals 
are  included  in  the  same  indictment,  they  sever  in  their  chal- 
lenges, and  are  therefore  tried  separately ;  but  it  was  never 
imagined  that  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  one,  had  the  least 
effect  upon  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  others ; 
whereas  the  decision  of  the  court  on  an  indictment,  that  the 
fact  charged  in  it  as  a  crime  was  not  such,  or  was  defectively 
charged,  would  quash  the  whole  indictment  against  all ;  and 
be  a  precedent  for  arresting  the  judgment  on  any  subsequent 
conviction,  or  indictment  under  the  same  circumstances-  Why  ? 
Clearly  because  in  one  case  the  mere  fact  is  decided,  as  relates 
to  the  individual  accused;  in  the  other  the  question  of  law,  as 
relates  to  the  crime  charged. 

IV.  If  a  man  assault  and  threaten  a  juror  for  giving  a  verdict 
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against  him,  he  is  highly  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
1  Hawk.  c.  21.  §  3. 

No  action  can  be  maintained  against  a  juryman  for  a  verdict, 
however  wrongful  and  vexatious  his  conduct  may  have  been. 

1  T.  R.  513.  5S5. 

Neither  is  any  one,  either  upon  a  grand  or  petit  jury,  liable 
to  a  prosecution  in  respect  oi  a  verdict  given  by  him  in  a 
criminal  matter.     1  Hawk.  c.  72.  §  5 :  1  JLd.  Ray.  469. 

And  it  seems  that  jurors  were  not  subject  to  any  prosecution 
for  false  verdict,  except  by  way  of  attaint,  which,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  was  abolished  by  the  6  G.  4.  c.  50.  §.  60. 
But  the  following  section  declares  that  jurors  consenting  to 
embracery  shall  be  still  punishable  as  before  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment.    See  tit.  Embracery. 

The  fining  and  imprisoning  of  jurors  for  £^ving  their  verdict 
hath  several  times  bc^n  declared  in  parliament  an  illegal  and 
arbitrary  innovation,  and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
government,  and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  2  Keh. 
180.    See  also  BusheVs  case,  Vmtgh.  135 :  6  Howell s  St.  Tr. 

999. 

By  the  common  law,  jurors  returned  and  not  appearing, 
shall  lose  and  forfeit  the  issues  returned  upon  them.  See 
S5  H.  8.  c.  6.  §  9-  And  if  a  juryman  be  called,  and  (being 
present)  refuse  to  appear,  or  having  appeared,  withdraw  himself 
before  he  be  sworn,  the  court  may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their 
discretion.    2  Hate,  SOg. 

And  by  the  6  G.  4.  c.  50.  §  51.  53.  court  of  nisi  prius,  oyer 
and  terminer,  &c.  held  for  the  City  of  London,  sheriffs,  coro- 
ners, and  commissioners  upon  any  inquest  or  inquiry  before 
them,  may  fine  jurors  for  non-attendance.  And  by  §  54.jthe 
same  power  is  given  to  all  inferior  courts  in  any  liberty, 
borough,  &c 

For  farther  matter  incidental  to  the  dutr  and  office  of  a 
jury,  see  this  Diet.  tits.  Trial,  Verdict, 

JURROCK.    See  Jarrock. 

JUS.    Law  or  right,  authority  and  rule.    Lit.  Diet.    , 

Jvs  AC0RE8CBNDI.  Is  the  right  of  Survivorship  between 
joint-tenants.     Lit.  280:  1  Inst.  180.     See  tit.  Joint-tenants. 

Jus  AD  REM.  An  inchoate  and  imperfect  right,  such  as  a 
parson  promoted  to  a  living  acquires  by  nomination  and  insti- 
tution.   2  Comm.  312. 

Jus  ANGLOBX7M.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  West  Saxons, 
in  the  time  of  the  heptarchy,  by  which  the  people  were  for  a 
long  time  governed,  and  which  were  preferred  before  all  others, 
were  term^  Jus  Anglarum. 

Jus  coBONiB.  The  right  of  the  crown ;  and  it  is  part  of 
the  law  of  England,  though  it  differs  in  many  things  from  the 
general  law  relating  to  the  subject.  1  Inst.  15.  The  kin^ 
may  purchase  lands  to  him  and  his  heirs,  but  he  is  seised 
thereof  in  jura  coronas ;  and  all  the  lauds  and  possessions 
whereof  the  king  is  thus  seised,  shall  follow  the  crown  in 
descents,  &c.     See  tit.  King. 

Jus  cuRiALiTATis  Anglis.  See  this  Diet.  tit.  Curtesy  qf 
England. 

Jus  DELiBBRANDi.  The  right  of  deliberating,  which,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  is  given  to  an  heir,  who  is  not  compellable 
to  enter  into  the  estate  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  death 
of  his  ancestor. 

Jus  DUPLiCATUM,  is  where  a  man  hath  the  possession 
as  well  as  property  of  any  thing.     Bract,  lib.  4.  tract.  4.  c.  4 : 

2  Comm.  189- 

Jus  GENTIUM,  the  law  of  nations.  The  law  by  which 
kingdoms  and  societies  in  general  are  governed.  Selden.  See 
tit.  Ambassador. 

Jus  HABENDi  BT  RETiNBNDi.  RLzht  to  have  and  retain 
the  profits,  tithes,  and  ofierings,  &c.  of  a  rectory  or  parsonage. 
Huahet^s  Parsons'  Laws,  188. 

Jus  HABEDiTATis.  The  right  or  law  of  inheritance.  See 
tit.  Descent 

Jus  IN  BB.  Complete  and  full  right.  Such  as  a  parson 
acquires*,  on  promotion  to  a  living,  who,  after  nomination  and 
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to  be  assigned  out  of  the  king's  sworn  mstioes^  associating  to 
themselves  one  or  two  discreet  knights  of  each  county.  By  stat 
27  Ed*  1.  c.  I.  (explained  by  12  Ed*  2.  c.  3.)  assizes  and  in- 
quests were  allowed  to  be  taken  before  any  one  justice  of  the 
court  in  which  the  plea  was  brought ;  associating  to  him  one 
knight,  or  other  approved  man  of  the  county.  And,  lastly >  by 
Stat.  14  Ed*  3.  c.  l6.  inquests  of  nisi  prius  may  be  taken 
before  any  justice  of  either  bench  (though  the  plea  be  not 
depending  in  his  own  court),  or  before  the  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  if  he  be  a  man  of  the  law ;  or  otherwise  before 
the  justices  of  assise,  so  that  one  of  such  justices  be  a  judge  of 
the  King|s  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  the  king's  serjeant 
sworn.  They  usually  make  their  circuits  in  the  respective 
vacations  after  Hilanr  and  Trinity  terms ;  assizes  being  allowed 
to  be  taken  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent  by  consent  of  the  bishops 
at  the  request  of  the  king,  as  expressed  in  stat.  Westm,  1. 
S  Ed.  1.  c.  51.  And  it  was  also  usual,  during  the  times  of 
popery,  for  the  prelates  to  grant  annual  licences  to  the  justices 
of  assize  to  administer  oaths  in  holy  times ;  for  oaths  beins  of 
a  sacred  nature,  the  logic  of  those  aees  concluded  that  they 
must  be  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  Instances  hereof  may  be 
met  with  in  the  appendix  to  Spehnan's  Original  of  the  Terms, 
and  in  Parker's  Antiquities,  209*  The  prudent  jealousy  of 
our  ancestors  ordained  that  no  man  of  law  should  be  judge  of 
assize  in  his  own  county  wherein  he  was  bom  or  doth  inhabit. 
Stats.  4  Ed.  3.  c.  2 :  8  Rich.  2.  c.  2 :  SS  H.  8.  c.  24.  But 
this  restraint  is  now  taken  off,  as  to  justices  of  oyer  and  iermi-' 
ner,  by  stat.  12  G.  2.  c.  27*  See  post,  that  title;  and  for 
further  information  on  this  head,  this  Diet.  tit.  Assize. 

The  courts  of  nisi  prius  in  London  and  Middlesex  are  called 
ffittings ;  and  those  for  Middlesex  were  established  by  the  legis- 
lature in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  ancient  times  all 
issues  in  actions  brought  in  that  county  were  tried  at  Westmin- 
ster in  the  lerms,  at  the  bar  of  the  court  in  which  the  action 
was  instituted ;  but  when  the  business  of  the  courts  increased, 
these  trials  were  found  so  great  an  inconvenience,  that  it  was 
enacted  by  stat.  18  Eliz.  c.  12.  that  the  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  should  be  empowered  to  try  within  the  term,  or 
within  four  days  after  the  end  of  the  term,  all  the  issues  joined 
in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench ;  and  that  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  should  in  like  manner  try  the  issues  joined  in  their 
reflective  courts.  In  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  chiefs,  the 
same  authority  was  given  to  two  of  the  judges  or  barons  of  his 
court.  The  stat.  12  G.  1.  c.  31.  extended  the  time  to  eight 
days  after  term ;  and  empowered  one  judge  or  baron  to  sit  in 
the  absence  of  the  chief.  SlaL  24  G.  2.  c.  18.  extended  the 
time  after  term  still  further  to  14  days. 

By  the  1  fV,  4.  c.  70.  §  7.  twenty-four  days  and  no  more 
after  Hilary^  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas  terms,  and  six  days  after 
Easter  term  (exclusive  of  Sundays),  are  to  be  appropriated  for 
sittings  at  nisi  prius  in  London  and  Middlesex,  but  any  other 
day  after  such  twenty-four  days  may  be  appointed  for  tnal  of  a 
cause  with  the  consent  of  parties. 

By  the  3  and  4  fF.  4.  c.  71*  §  3.  his  Majesty  in  council  may 
direct  at  what  places  in  any  county  assizes  and  sessions  of  gaol 
delivery,  and  other  commissions  for  the  dispatch  of  civil  and 
criminal  business,  shall  be  holden^  and  may  order  them  (as  well 
as  special  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  &^c)  to  be  holden 
0  one  or  more  places  in  the  county.  And  by  §  4.  any  county 
may  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  holding  assizes  in  different 
divisions  thereof. 

JusTicBs  OF  BOTH  BENCHB8  shall  decide  pleas  commenced 
before  other  matters  be  arraigned.  Stat.  Westm.  I.  3  Ed.  1. 
c.  46.     See  this  Diet  tits.  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas. 

Justices  in  Etre,  justiciarii  itiner antes.  So  termed  of 
the  old  French  word  eree,  as  a  grand  erre,  i.  e.  magnis  itine- 
ribus,  proverbially  spoken.]  These,  in  ancient  time,  were  sent 
with  commission  into  divers  counties  to  hear  such  causes  espe- 


cially as  were  termed  pleas  of  the  crown.  And  this  was  done 
for  the  ease  of  the  people,  who  must  else  have  been  hurried  to 
the  King's  Bench,  if  the  case  were  too  high  for  the  county 
court ;  they  differed  £rom  the  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
who  were  sent  upon  one  or  a  few  special  causes,  and  to  one 
place;  whereas,  the  justices  in  eyre  were  sent  through  the 
provinces  and  counties  of  the  land,  with  more  indefinite  and 
general  commission,  as  appeareth  by  Bradon,  lib.  3.  cc.  11^  12, 
13.  and  Brition,  cap.  2. 

And  again,  because  the  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  were 
sent  uncertainly  upon  any  uproar,  or  other  occasion  in  the 
country ;  but  these  in  eyre  (as  Mr.  Gwin  sets  down  in  the 
Preface  to  Ids  Reading)  were  sent  but  once  in  every  seven 
years ;  with  whom  agrees  Home  in  his  Mirror  of  Justices, 
I.  2.  c.  Queux  p(nent  estre  actours,  Sfc.  and  /.  2.  cap.  Des 
peches  criminal,  Sfc.  al  suit  del  Roy,  Sfc.  and  Ub.  3.  cap.  De 
justices  in  eyre;  where  he  also  declares  what  belongs  to  their 
office.  But  according  to  Orig.  Juridiciales,  they  went  oftener. 
These  were  instituted  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  as  Camden 
in  his  Brit,  witnesseth,  pag.  104.  Hovedon  par.  post.  suor. 
AnnaLfaiL  113.  hath  of  them  these  Vfords,  justiciarii  itinerantes, 
constituti  per  Henricum  secundum,  gut  divisit  Regnum  suum  in 
sex  partes,  per  auarum  singulas  tres  justiciarios  itinerantes, 
cottstituit,  Sfn."  In  some  respect  they  resembled  our  justices  of 
assize  at  present,  though  their  authority  and  manner  of  proceed- 
ing much  differ.  1  Inst.  293 :  CowelL  See  ante,  tit.  Justices 
of  Assize. 

Justice-a3rre8  or  Justiciary  courts.  The  circuits  throu|;h 
Scotland  for  the  distribution  of  justice.  The  form  of  the 
Justiciary  Court,  consisting  of  five  of  the  lords  of  sessions, 
added  to  the  justice  general  and  justice  derk,  of  whom  the 
justice  general,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  justice  derk,  is  presi- 
dent, was  settled  by  the  Scotch  act  l672,  c.  l6.  The  quorum 
of  the  court  consists  of  three  judges,  1681.  c.  22.  Slat.  23  G.  3. 
c.  45.  By  stat.  20  G.  2.  c.  43.  it  was  directed  that  drcuit 
courts  should  be  held  regularly  twice  a  year;  and  by  30  G.  3. 
c.  17*  that  the  spring  drcuit  should  be  held  between  12th 
March  and  12th  May.  By  23  G.  3.  c.  45.  the  lords  of  justi- 
ciary are  directed  to  continue  in  each  town  in  the  circuit  at 
least  three  days,  and  in  no  case  to  leave  any  trial  that  has  been 
begun  undedded.  There  are  three  circuits,  the  South,  consist- 
ing of  the  boroughs  of  Jedborough,  Dumfries,  and  Oyre ;  West, 
Gksgow,  Inverary,  and  Stirling;  North,  Perth,  Aberdeen, 
and  Inverness.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
extends  to  all  crimes,  and  to  dvil  cases  by  way  of  appeal  to  a 
certain  value.     See  tit  Scotland. 

Justice  of  the  Forest,  Justiciariusjorestce.'^  Was  a  lord 
by  his  office ;  his  office  was  to  hear  and  determine  all  offences 
within  the  forest,  committed  against  vert  or  venison ;  of  these 
there  were  two,  whereof  one  had  jurisdiction  over  all  forests  on 
this  side  Trent,  the  other  of  all  beyond  it  The  chief  point  of 
their  jurisdiction  consisted  upon  the  artides  of  the  Charta  de 
Foreda,  9  H.  3.  concerning  which  see  Camd.  Bnt.  p.  214.  The 
courts  where  these  justices  sat  were  called  the  justice  seats  of 
the  for eU,  held  once  every  three  years.  Man  wood*  s  Forest 
Laws,  cap.  24.  These  officers  were  also  called  justices  in  eyre  of 
the  forest;  and  were  the  only  justices  who  might  appoint 
deputies  by  the  statute  of  32  H.  8.  c.  35.  By  stat.  57  G.  3. 
c.  6l.  the  offices  of  these  justices  in  eyre  were  dedared  to  be 
abolished  on  the  termination  of  the  existing  interests  therein. 
See  tit  Forest. 

Justices  of  Gaol-delivery,  justiciarii  ad  gaolas  delibc" 
randas.2  Are  those  who  are  sent  with  commission  to  hear  and 
determine  all  causes  appertaining  to  such  who  for  any  offence 
are  cast  into  gaol ;  part  of  their  authority  is  to  punish  such  as 
let  to  mainprize  those  prisoners  who  are  not  bailable  by  law, 
nor  by  the  statute  De  Finibus,  cap.  3.  F.  N.  B.  fol  151. 
These  seem  in  ancient  time  to  have  been  sent  into  the  country 
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upon  several  oecanons ;  but  afterwards  justices  of  assiie  were 
likewise  authorised  to  the  like  purposes.  Afmo  4  Ed.  d.  c  S. 
Their  oath  is  all  one  with  others  of  the  king^s  justices  of  either 
bench.  See  stat  8  Ed.  8.  c.  2 :  Old  Abridgmeni  of  the  Sla- 
tuies,  tit.  SacrametUum  JusHdariorum :  CowelL  Justices  of 
assize,  if  laymen,  shall  deliver  the  gaols.  Stat.  Tl  Ed.l.st.1. 
c.  3.  The  justices  of  peace  shaU  deliver  over  their  indictments 
to  the  justices  of  ga<H  delivery.  Stai.  4  Ed.  3.  c.  2.  See 
pojrf,  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

JusTiCB  OF  THB  HuNDRBDy  Justictarius  Hundredi.']    Erat 

ipse  hundredi  Dominus,  aui  et  centurio  et  centenarius,  hundre- 

mque  aldermannus  appmatus  est.    Praerat  omnibus  hundredi 

Jnborgis,  cognovUque  de  causis  mamscuUs,  qua  in  eisdem  Jiniri 

non  potuerant.    SpeUn.    See  tit.  Hundred. 

JusncBS  cyp  thb  Jbwb,  JusticiarH  ad  custodiam  Judasorum 
assignaiu}  King  Richard  h  after  his  return  out  of  the  Holy 
Land,  anno  1 194,  appointed  particular  iustioes,  laws,  and  orders, 
for  preventing;  the  frauds,  and  regulating  the  contracts  and 
usury  of  the  Jews.  Hoveden,partey)styp.  745 :  Clous.  8  Ed.  1. 
m.  19.    See  fturther  tit.  Jews. 

JusTiOBS  OF  Laboubbbs.  Justiccs  heretofore  appointed 
to  redress  the  ftowardness  of  labouring  men,  who  woula  either 
be  idle  or  have  unreasonable  wases.    See  the  old  stats.  21 


Ed.  S.c.l:  25  Ed.  8.  c.  8 :  31  Ed.  1.  c.  6. 


JusTioBS  OF  N18I  Pbius,  are  all  one  at  this  time  with 
justices  of  assise,  for  it  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  cause  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  to  put  it  off  to  such  a  day,  nisi  pnusjustP- 
ciarii  venerint  ad  eas  partes  ad  capiendas  assisas  ;  unless  the 
justices  shall  first  come  to  a  place  named  to  take  the  assises; 
which  they  are  sure  to  do ;  and  upon  this  clause  of  adjourn- 
ment th^  are  called  justices  of  nist  prius,^  as  well  as  jusUces  of 
ustaze.  Their  commission  you  may  see  in  Cramp.  Juris.  foL 
204 ;  yet  with  this  difference  between  them,  tKat  justices  of 
assize  have  power  to  give  judgment  in  a  cause,  but  justices  of 
nisi  prius  only  to  take  the  verdict.  But  in  the  nature  of  both 
their  functions,  tiiis  seems  to  be  the  greatest  difference,  that 
justices  of  nut  prius  have  to  deal  in  causes  personal  as  well  as 
real ;  whereas  justices  of  assise,  in  strictness,  meddled  only  with 
the  possessory  writs,  called  assise.  CowelL  See  tit.  Justices 
of  Assize  ;  and  tits.  Assize,  Judges,  Jury. 

JuBTiCBs  OF  Otbb  AND  Tbbminbb,  jtw^tcuirtV  ad  audien* 
dum  et  terminandunu]  Were  justices  deputed  upon  some  spe- 
cial or  extraordinary  occasions.  Fitsherbert  in  his  Nat,  Brev. 
saith,  that  the  commission  dOyer  el  Terminer  is  directed  to 
certain  persons  upon  any  great  riot,  insurrection,  heinous  mis- 
demeanors, or  trespasses  committed.  And  because  the  occasion 
of  granting  this  commission  should  be  maturely  weighed,  it  is 
provided  by  the  statute  made  2  Ed.  8.  c.  2.  that  no  such 
commission  ought  to  be  granted,  but  that  they  shall  be  des- 
patched before  the  Justices  of  the  one  bench  or  other,  or  justices 
errant,  except  for  horriUe  trespasses,  and  that  by  the  snedal 
favour  of  the  Idng.  The  form  ot  this  commission,  see  F.  N.  B. 
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The  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery, 
are  of  a  general  nature,  and  universally  amused  over  the  king- 
dom ;  but  yet  are  of  a  local  jurisdiction,  and  confined  to  parti- 
cular districts.  These  are  held  before  the  king^s  commissioners, 
among  whom  are  usually  two  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster, twice  in  every  year,  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom, 
except  in  London  uid  Middlesex,  wherein  they  are  held  ei^ht 
times.  These  were  sli^^tiy  mentioned  under  the  foregouu^ 
article.  Justices  qf  Assixe  ;  and  under  titie^lmxe,  itis  obs^ed, 
that,  at  what  is  usually  called  the  assise^  the  judges  sit  by 
virtue  of  five  several  authorities ;  two  of  which,  the  commis- 
non  of  assise  and  its  attendant  jurisdiction  of  msi  wius,  being 
principally  of  a  civil  nature,  are  there  ezfdainea;  to  which 


may  here  be  added,  that  these  justices  have,  by  virtue  of  several 
statutes,  a  criminal  jurisdiction  also  in  certain  spetaal  rasrs 
2  HaL  P.  C.  89:  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  7.    As  to  another  autho- 
rity,  the  commission  of  the  peace,  see  post,  tit.  Justices  of  ike 
Peace.    It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  all  tiie  justices  of  the 
peace  of  any  county  wherein  the  assises  are  held,  are  bound  by 
law  to  attend  them,  or  else  are  liable  to  a  fine,  in  order  to 
return  recognisances,  &c.  and  to  assist  the  judges  in  such  mat- 
ters as  lie  within  their  knowledge  and  jurisdiction,  and  in 
which  some  of  them  have  probably  been  concerned,  by  way  of 
previous  examination.    But  the  authority  now  to  be  exj^ained 
is  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  hear  and  determine 
all  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.    This  is  dim^ted  to 
the  judges  and  several  others,  or  any  two  of  them ;  but  the 
judges  or  Serjeants  at  law  only  are  of  the  ^Momni,  so  that  the 
rest  cannot  act  without  the  presence  of  one  of  th^oi.    The 
words  of  the  commission  are,  *'to  inquire,  hear,  and  deter* 
mine :"  so  that  by  virtue  of  this  commission  they  can  only  ^o- 
ceed  upon  an  indictment  found  at  the  same  assises ;  for  tl^ 
must  first  inquire  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  inquest,  befofe 
they  are  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by  the  hdp  di  the 
petit  jury.    Therefore  they  have  besides  all  these  a  commission 
of  general  gaol  delivery,  which  empowers  them  to  try  and 
deliver  every  prisoner  who  shaU  be  in  the  gaid  when  the 
judges  arrive  at  the  circuit  town,  whenever,  or  before  whcmi* 
soever  indicted,  or  for  whatever  crime  committed.     It  was 
andentiy  the  course  to  issue  spedel  writs  of  gaol  delivery  for 
each  particular  prisoner,  which  were  called  the  writs  de  bono  ei 
maio ;  2  Inst.  48 ;  but  these  being  found  inconvenient  and 
oppressiTC,  a  general  commission  for  all  the  prisoners  has  long 
been  established  in  their  stead.    So  that,  one  way  or  the  oth^ , 
the  ffaols  are  in  general  cleared,  and  aU  offenders    tried, 
puniuied,  or  delivered  over,  twice  in  every  year ;  a  ocmstitu« 
tion  of  singular  use  and  excellence.    Sometimes  also,  upon 
urgent  occasions,  the  king  issues  a  special  and  extraordinary 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  saol  delivery,  confined  to 
those  offences  which  stand  in  need  of  immediate  inquiry  and 
punirimient,  upon  which  the  course  of  proceeding  is  much  the 
same  as  upon  general  and  ofdinaiy  commissions. 

Formerly  it  was  held,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  8  12.  2. 
c.  2 :  SS  H.  8.  c.  4.  that  no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  act  in 
the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  in  that  of  gaol  ddi- 
very,  within  his  own  county  where  he  was  bom  or  inhabited; 
in  like  manner  as  they  are  prohibited  from  being  ju^^  of 
assise,  and  determiniuje  dvil  causes.  But  that  local  partiality, 
which  the  jealousy  of  our  ancestors  was  careful  to  prevent, 
being  judged  less  likely  to  operate  in  the  trial  of  crimes  and 
mis£meanors,  than  in  matters  of  property  and  disputes  between 
party  and  party,  it  was  thought  proper  by  the  stat.  12  G.  2. 
c.  27*  to  allow  any  man  to  be  a  justice  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  general  gaol  delivery  within  any  ooun^  of  £ngland. 
4  Comm.  269 — 271-  In  fine,  as  the  justices  of  assise  and  nisi 
prius  are  appointed  to  try  civil  causes,  so  are  the  justices  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  to  try  indictments  for 
crimes  all  over  the  kingdom,  at  what  are  usually  denominated 
the  circuits  or  assises;  and  the  towns  where  they  come  to 
execute  their  commissions  are  called  the  assise  towns,  and  gene* 
rally  the  county  towns. 

JusTiOBS  OF  THB  Pavilion,  justiciarii  pavilionis.^  Are 
certain  judges  of  a  pie  powder  court,  of  a  most  transcendent 
jurisdiction,  held  under  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  a  fiur  00 
St.  Giles's  Hill  near  that  city,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
granted  by  Richard  II.  and  Edw.  I V.  Episoopus  Wynton,  d 
successores  suos,  d  tempore  quo,  4^.,  Justieiarios  smos,  qui 
vocantur  Justiciarii  Paviliones,  ccjputiones  ptadtorum  et  aUonm 
negotiorum  eadem  ferid  durante,  necnon  daves  portarum  et 
custodiam  proBdictas  civitatis  nostra  Wynton,  pro  certo  tempore 
ferias  illius,  et  nonnuUas  aUas  Ubertates,  ummtniUdes  ei  amsut' 
tudines  hatmsse,  Spc.  See  the  patent  at  large  in  Prynm^s 
Animad*  on  4  Inst.foL  191* 
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JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Judges  of  record^  appointed  by  the  King's  commission  to  be 
justices  within  certain  limits ;  generally  within  the  counties 
where  they  are  resident ;  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace, 
and  for  the  execution  of  divers  things  comprehended  within 
their  commission,  ana  within  divers  statutes  committed  to 
their  charge.  Dalt.  c.  2.  See  Bum's  J.,  tit.  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Cvstos  Rolulorum,  0£ 
keeper  of  the  records  of  the  county.     1  Comnu  349* 

I.  Of  the  origin  of  these  officers, 

II.  Of  their  commission  and  its  determination. 

III.  Of  their  qualifications* 

IV.  Of  their  power,  duty,  and  office, 

V.  Of  their  liability,  protection,  and  indemnity. 

I.  The  common  law  hath  ever  had  a  special  care  and  regard 
for  the  conservation  of  the  peace ;  for  peace  is  the  very  end 
and  foundation  of  civil  society.  And  therefore  before  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  justices  was  invented,  there  were  peculiar 
officers  appointed  by  the  common  law  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace.  Of  these,  some  had  and  still  have  this  power 
annexed  to  other  offices  which  they  hold  ;  others  had  it  merely 
bv  itself,  and  were  thence  named  Custodes  or  Conservatores 
Pads.  Those  that  were  so  virtute  qfficii  still  continue ;  but 
the  latter  sort  are  superseded  by  the  modem  justices* 

The  King's  Majesty  is,  by  his  office  and  dignity  royal,  the 
principal  conservator  of  the  peace  within  all  his  dominions,  and 
may  ^ve  authority  to  any  other  to  see  the  peace  kept,  and  to 
punish  such  as  break  it ;  hence  it  is  usually  called  the  King's 
peace.  Lamb.  Eirenarch.  1 2.  The  lord  chanceUor  or  keeper, 
the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  high  steward  of  England, 
(when  any  such  offices  are  in  being),  and  all  the  justices  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (by  virtue  of  their  offices),  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls  (by  prescription),  are  general  conservators 
of  the  peace  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  may  commit 
all  breakers  of  it,  or  bind  them  in  recognizances  to  keep  it. 
Lamb.  12.  The  other  judges  are  so,  only  in  their  own  courts. 
The  coroner  is  also  a  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  own 
county ;  as  is  also  the  sheriff;  and  both  of  them  may  take  a 
recognisance  or  security  of  the  peace.  BriL  3 :  F.  N.  B.%\. 
Constables,  tything-men,  and  the  like,  are  also  conservators  of 
the  peace  within  their  own  Jurisdictions ;  and  may  apprehend 
all  breakers  of  the  peace,  ana  commit  them,  till  they  find  sure- 
ties for  their  keeping  it.     Lamb.  14.     See  tit.  Constable. 

Those  that  were,  without  any  office,  simply  and  merely  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  either  claimed  that  power  by  prescrip- 
tion, or  were  bound  to  exercise  it  by  the  tenure  of  their  lands ; 
or,  lastly,  were  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  full  county-court 
before  the  sheriiF ;  the  writ  for  their  election  directing  them 
to  be  chosen  de  probioribus  et  potentioribus  comitatus  sui  in  ctis- 
todes  pads.  Lamb.  15 — 17*  But  when  Queen  Isabel,  the 
wife  OT  Edward  II.,  had  contrived  to  depose  her  husband,  by  a 
forced  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  had  set  up  his  son  Edw.  III. 
in  his  place,  this  being  a  thing  then  without  example  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  feared  would  much  alarm  the  people ;  especially 
as  the  old  King  was  living,  though  hurried  about  from  castle 
to  castle,  till  at  last  he  met  with  an  untimely  death.  To  pre- 
vent therefore  any  risings,  or  other  disturbances  of  the  peace, 
thejiew  King  sent  writs  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  England,  the 
form  of  which  is  preserved  by  Thomas  Walsingham,  Hist.  A.D. 
1^27 ;  giving  a  plausible  account  of  the  manner  of  his  obtain- 
ing  the  crown ;  to  wit,  that  it  was  done  ipsius  patris  bene 
pladto  ;  and  withal  commanded  each  sheriff,  that  the  peace  be 
xept  throughout  his  bailiwick,  on  pain  and  peril  of  disinherit- 
ance and  loss  of  life  and  limb.  And  in  a  few  weeks  afler  the 
date  of  these  writs,  it  was  ordained  in  parliament,  by  stat. 
1  Ed.  S.  stat.  2.  c.  16.  that,  for  the  better  maintaining  and  keep- 
ing of  the  peace  in  every  county,  good  men  and  lawful,  which 
were  no  maintainers  of  evil  or  barretors  in  the  county,  should  be 
assigned  to  keep  the  peace.    And  in  this  manner,  and  upon  this 
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occasion,  was  the  election  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  ;taken 
from  the  people  and  given  to  the  King,  Lamb.  20 ;  this  assignment 
being  construed  to  be  by  the  King's  commission,  stats.  4  Ed.  3. 
c.  2:  18  Ed.  3.  stat.  2.  c.  2.  But  still  they  were  only  called 
conservators,  wardens,  or  keepers  of  the  peace ;  till  the  stat. 
34  Ed.  3.  c.  1.  gave  them  the  power  of  trying  felonies;  and 
then  they  acquired  the  more  honourable  appellation  of  justices. 
Lamb.  23. 

Polidore  Virgil  says,  that  justices  of  the  peace  had  their 
beginning  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  called  the  Conqueror ; 
but  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of 
King  Edward  I.,  Prima  fuit  instUutio  Justidariorum  pro  pace 
conservanda.  Mr.  Prynne  affirms,  that  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.,  after  the  agreement  made  between  that  king  and 
his  barons,  guardians  advacem  conservandam  were  constituted : 
and  Sir  Henry  Spelman  oifiers  from  both  these,  being  of  opinion 
that  they  were  not  made  until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  III.,  when  they  were  thought  necessary  for  sup- 
pressing  commotions,  which  might  happen  upon  dethroning  of 
king  Edward  II.  It  is  certain  the  general  commission  of  the 
peace,  by  statute,  began  1  Ed,  3 ;  though  before  that  time  there 
were  particular  commissions  of  peace,  to  certain  men,  in  certain 
places;  but  not  throughout  England.     2  Nets.  Ab.  1063. 

To  explain  further  what  has  been  said  itbove,  as  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  being  taken  from  the 
people  and  given  to  the  King,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  such 
election,  when  made,  was  by  force  of  the  King's  writ ;  after 
which  election  so  made  and  returned,  the  King  directed  a  writ 
to  the  party  so  elected,  to  take  upcm  him  and  execute  the 
office  until  Uie  King  should  order  otherwise.    2  Inst.  558,  55y, 

Justices  of  peace  were  formerly  to  be  allowed  4^.  a-day 
during  their  attendance  at  the  quarter  sessions,  to  be  paid  by 
the  sheriffs  of  counties.     See  stats.  12  i2. 2.  c.  10 :  14  J?.  2.  c.  1 1 . 

II.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  of  three  sorts : — 1st.  By  act  of 
parliament,  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  his  successors,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  the  27  H.  8. 
c  24.  §  20,  21,  22.  2ndly.  By  charter  or  grant,  made  by  the 
King,  under  the  great  seal,  as  mayors  and  other  chief  officers 
in  corporate  towns.  See  post.  Justices  of  Peace  within  Liberties* 
3rdly.  By  commission  under  the  great  seal. 

The  last  named  justices  are  appointed  by  the  King's  spe- 
cial commission  under  the  great  seal,  the  form  of  which 
was  settled  by  all  the  judges.  A,  D.  1590.  Lamb.  43.  35. 
The  power  of  constituting  them  is  only  in  the  King ;  though 
they  are  generally  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  lord  chancellor 
or  lord  keeper,  by  the  King's  leave ;  and  the  King  may  now 
appoint  in  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  as  many  as 
he  shall  think  fit  1  Inst.  174,  175.  See  post,  III.  And 
semble,  that  since  the  27  H.  8.  c.  24.  §  2.  the  King  cannot 
delegate  his  power  of  creating  justices  of  the  peace.  3  B.^C. 
762 :  5D.Sf  R.  6'54 :  1  C.  4-  P.  459,  659- 

Their  commission  appoints  them  all,  jointly  and  severally,  to 
keep  the  peace ;  and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  of 
and  determine  felonies  and  other  misdemeanors:  in  which 
number  some  particular  justices,  or  one  of  them,  are  directed  to 
be  always  included,  and  no  business  to  be  done  without  their 
presence ;  the  words  of  the  commission  running  thus,  ''  Quorum 
(of  whom)  aliquem  vestrum,  A.  B.  C.  D.,  &c.  unum  esse  volumus, 
any  one  of  you  the  aforesaid  A.  B.  C.  D.,  &c.  we  will  shall  be 
one ; "  whence  the  persons  so  named  are  usually  called  justices 
of  the  quorum.  And  formerly  it  was  customary  to  appoint 
only  a  select  number  of  justices,  eminent  for  their  skill  and  dis- 
cretion, to  be  of  the  quorum ;  but  now  the  practice  is  to  ad- 
vance almost  all  of  them  to  that  dignity,  naming  them  all  over 
again  in  the  quorum  clause,  except  perhaps  only  some 'one  per- 
son for  the  sake  of  propriety :  and  no  exception  is  now  allow- 
able for  not  expressing  in  the  form  of  warrants,  orders,  &c., 
that  the  justice  who  issued  them  is  of  the  quorum.  Stat. 
26  G.  2.  c.  27.  See  also  stat.  7  G.  3.  c.  21.  When  any  justice 
intends  to  act  under  this  commission,  he  sues  out  a  writ  of 
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\ '  fT.  the  power,  office,  and  duty  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
depend  on  liur  commission,  and  on  the  several  statutes  which 
havi^  created  objects  of  his  jurisdiction.  His  commission,  first, 
empowers  him  singly  to  conserve  the  peace;  and  thereby 
gives  him  all  the  power  of  the  ancient  conservators  at  the 
commnn  law,  in  suppressing  riots  and  afirays,  in  taking  secu- 
rities for  the  peace,  and  in  apprehending  and  committing 
felons,  and  other  infbrior  criminals.  It  auo  empowers  any 
two  or  more  to  determine  all  felonies,  and  other  offences; 
which  is  the  ground  of  their  jurisdiction  at  the  sessions.  And 
lift  to  the'  powers  given  to  one,  two,  or  more  justices  by  the 
several  statutes,  which  from  time  to  time  have  heaped  upon 
tjiem  sudi  an  infinite  variety  of  business,  that  few  care  to 
undertake,  and  f^wer  understand,  the  office ;  they  are  such, 
and  of  so  ^leat  importance  to  the  public,  that  the  country  is 
greatly  obliged  to  any  worthy  magistrate  that,  without  sinister 
views  of  his  own,  will  engage  in  this  troublesome  service. 
1  Comtn,  c.  9 :  and  see  4  €omm.  c,  SO. 

'  They  ans  justices  of  recofd,  for  none  but  justices  of  record 
can  take  a  recognitance  of  the  peace.  Every  justice  of  peace 
hath  a  separate  power,  and  may  do  all  acts  concerning  his 
oiffice  «part  and  by  hSmself;  and  even  may  commit  a  felbw 
justice  upon  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace :  and  this 
is  the  tocient  power  which  conservators  of  the  peace  had  at 
ootaimoA  law.  But  H  has  been  held,  that  one  justice  of  the 
peace  dannot  commit  another  justice,  fbr  breach  of  the  peaee, 
though' the  justices  in  sessions  may  do  it.  Ijimh*  JuM.  SS5r 
Jenk.  Cm.  174.  By  several  statutes  justices  may  act  in 
many  castes  where  their  commisrion  doth  net  reach,  the  sta* 
hites  themselves  being  a  sufficient  commission.  Lamb,  tih,  4Y 
WcodTB  Inst.  7f>>  80. 

•  The  st«t.  4  H.  7'  c  12.  (and  staDS.  9S  H,  8.  c.  10:  37  H.  8. 
e;  '?•)  give  them  a  farther  genend  power  than  is  expressed 
e^er  in  their  commisoon,  or  in  any  particukr  statute.  The 
portiesrlar  statutes  are  to  be  executed  as  ^ley  direst ;  wherein 
if  hb  express  power  is  given  to  any  one  jusdoe,  he  can  adnuK 
nish  i)flly,  and  if  not  obeyed,  may  m^e  presentment  cf  the 
of^ce^opon  the  statute,  ondiit^h  his  (elbw  justices  hear 
and  determine  it  in  sesskma;  or  he  may  Innd  the  ofiender 
to  %hi»  peace,  or  the  good  b^aviouf :  Boine  statutes  empower 
one  justice  of  peace  alone  to  act ;  some  require  two,  three,  four 
jQStiMS,  ^tt.  And  where  a  special  authority  is  given  to  justices 
of  peooe,  it  must  be  exactly  pmnsaed ;  or  tlie  acts  of  the  justioca 
will  not  be  gvtod.    S  Sttlk.'^S. 

H  a^  justice  of  peace  does  not  obserre  the  fbrm  of  proceeding 
direiftea  hy  statute,  it  is  coram  turn  mUee,  mi  void ;  btit  if 
hoacis'  accAvding  to  the  diroetion  of  the  statutes,  neither  the 
justiUM  i)»  sessions  nor  fi.  R.  can  reverse  what  he  ban  done. 
Jnfiesf-nik 

IVie  ipower  of  jnstioes  is  minitterial  when  they  are  com* 
matklai  to  do  any  tJiinff  by  a  superior  authority,  as  by  the 
Courtlof  B.  R.  die.  In  lOi  o^mt  cases  they  act  as  judges':  but 
tbsy  must  proceed  aoeordiiig  to  their  commission,  &ts.  Where 
« Jtatute  raqaives  any  act  to  be  done  fay  two  jnstioes,  it  is  an 
established  rule,  that  if  the  act  is  of  a  jtidicial  nature,  or  is  the 
lesoit  of  diiecetion,'Uie  two  jtisticea  must  be  present  to  concur 
and  joiii  in  it,  otherwise  it  wUl  be  void ;  as  Ibrmeriy,  in  ordeM 
o£  removal  and  fiUataon,  the  appointoKnt  of  overseers;  and  now, 
in  ;the  kilowanoe  of  thehBdentiire  of  a  parish  appeentice ;  but 
where  Lthe  act  is  mesely  vrin'sterial,  they  may  act  separately,  as 
id  the 'aUowmce  of  a  pookwvate.  Thb  is  the  only  act  of  two 
j  US' ices  which  has  yet  been  construed  to  be  ministerial ;  and 
the  piaprsBtyof'this  oonstraetion  has  been  justly  questkmed. 

Altaian  may  he  a  jtMtLoe  of  peace  in  one  part  of  Yorkshire, 
and  Tet^net  be  a  jtistioe  of  peace  in  every  part  of  the  oounty ; 
thipnaonnty  being   divided  into   separate  odin^     HUL  2S 

.  '  J^wnQvthe  g^aral  jnile  of  law  that  a  justice  is  to  act  only 
withioift^  awn  ^oom^y^  twa  coanderations  arise:  one,  how 
far  a  justice  can  act  when  he  is  out  of  the  county ;  the  other 


when  he  b  in  the  county,  how  far  his  power  extends  to  other 
counties. 

As  to  the  former  case,  when  he  is  out  of  tftie  county,  it  is 
said  that  the  justices  have  no  coercive  power  when  out  of  the 
county;  and  therefore  that  an  order  of  bastardy  (see  now 
Poor,  VII.)  or  for  payment  of  labourer's  wages,  made  by  them 
out  of  the  county,  is  not  binding.  Yet  it  is  said,  that  recogni<* 
xances  and  informatioiis  voluntarily  taken  before  them  in  any 
]^ace  are  good.  9  HawL  P.  C  And  Hale  says,  that  a  jtistioe 
of  the  peace  may  do  a  ministerial  act  out  of  his  conn^,  ax 
examining  a  party  robbed  whether  he  knows  the  felons :  but 
that  he  cannot  do  a  conqmlsory  act,  as  committing  a  person  for 
not  giving  a  recognisance. 

Now,  however,  by  the  S8  O.  8.  c.  49.  (and  S9  G*  3.  e.  98* 
as  to  Ireland)  any  justice  acting  as  sudi  for  any  two  or  more 
counties,  being  adjoininff  comities,  may  act  in  all  matters  oon« 
ceming  any  or  either  of  the  said  counties ;  and  all  acta  of  any 
such  justice,  and  of  any  officer  in  obedience  thereto,  shall  be  as 
valid  as  if  done  in  the  county  to  which  they  relate.  Provided 
that  such  justice  be  personally  resident -in  one  of  the  said  coun- 
ties at  the  time  of  doing  such  act,  and  that  his  warrants,  &c. 
be  dfa-ected,  in  tlie  first  instance,  to  the  constable,  &c.  of  the 
county  io  which  the  same  relate. 

Also  by  Stat,  9  G.  1.  in  7.  a  justice  dweUiqg  in  a  city  or 
precinct,  that  is  a  county  of  itself  within  the  cocmty  at  iBTge, 
may  act  at  his  own  dweiling-lioase  for  inch  coonty  at  laive. 
I'hia  statute  was  explained  by  stat*  28  Q.  8.  c.  49.  |  4.  which 
provided  that  any  justice  acting  Ibr  any  county  at  large,  may 
act  as  such  at  any  pkoe  within  any  city,  &c*  being  a  county 
of  itself,  and  situate  within,  or  a^^oining  to  such  county  at 
large ;  hut  not  to  extend  to  give  sodi  justices  of  the  county, 
not  being  justioea  of  the  city,  &e*  power  to  act  in  any  mat* 
ters  relating  to  such  city,  &c.  As  to  Ireland,  ooe  59  G,  S. 
0.  92.  §  4. 

Doubts  having  arisen  whether  justices  acting  for  a  oouniy 
at  lar^  were  empowered  by  the  afaoive  statute  to  a^  within 
any  city  or  other  piedact  having  exclusive  jtnisdiction,  but 
not  being  a  county  ci  itself,  it  was  enacted  by  the  1  amd2  G.  4* 
0*  6S.  that  jiMtiees  of  counties  or  divisions  of  ooonties  may  act 
ia  any  such  jurisdiction  within  or  adjoininff  to  sudi  counties,  &m* 

Justices  either  of  the  county  from  which  tenants  fraudu« 
lently  remove  goods,  or  of  that  in  which  they  ate  concealed, 
m^  convict  the  offiMidfrs  in  Aeir  respective  'Counties.  Unless 
facia  are  stated  to  make  the  contrary  appear,  the  court  always 
presumes  in  favour  of  the  acts  of  mferior  jurisdictions. 
R,  V.  Morgan,  Caid.  ca*  IS6^ 

By  the  88  G.  8.  e.  5&»  ^  8.,  where  a  distress  cannot  be  found 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  granting  a  warrmit  for  that 
purpose,  the  same  may  be  levied  on  the  offinider's  goods  ia 
another  coonty,  upon  the  warrant  being  indorsed  fay  a  justice 
of  that  county. 

A  justice  ought  not  to  act  in  any  case  in  whtdi  he  himself 
is  interested,  but  should  cause  the  party  to  be  convened  and 
carried  before  souk  other  justice,  or  desire  the  aid  of  some 
other  justice  who  is  present.    Dalt*  c.  178. 

If  any  matter  cenoeming  an  office  held  fay  a  justice  comes  in 
question  at  the  sessions,  and  he  joins  in  making  the  order,  it  is 
void.     2  Solk.  207. 

By  Stat.  16  G.  2.  c.  18.  justices  of  peace  may  do  all  things 
relating  to  the  laws  for  relief  of  the  poor,  the  passing  and 
punishing  vagrants,  the  repairs  of  the  highways,  or  concerning 
parodiial  taxes  or  rates,  although  such  justices  are  rated  to 
the  taxes,  within  any  place  wh^  they  execute  their  c^ice: 
but  no  justice  shall  act  in  determining  any  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  from  nny  order  that  relates  to  the  parish 
where  he  is  so  charged.  In  the  case  of  iL  v.  YarpoU  it  wax 
detenmined,  that  on  an  appeal  to  the  sessions,  against  an  ordes 
of  removal,  those  justices  who  are  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  either  of  the  contending  parishes  have  not  a  right  to^ 
vote.     4T.R.7U 

By  Stat.  18  G*  S.  0. 18.  no  certiorari  shall  issue  to  remove 
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larly  speaking,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  fresh  warrant 
in  every  fresh  county ;  but  the  practice  of  backing  warrants 
had  long  prevailed  without  law,  before  it  was  authorised  by 
stats.  2S  G.  2.  c,  26.  §  11.  24  G.  2.  c.  55.  and  13  G.  3.  c.  31. 
4  Comm.  220—292. 

The  24  G.  2.  c.  55.  enacts,  that  where  a  justice  shall  grant 
a  warrant  againat  a  person  escaping  or  residing  out  of  his  juris- 
diction^ a  justice  of  the  county,  &c.  where  such  person  shall 
reside  shall  indorse  his  name  on  the  warrant,  which  shall  be  a 
sufficient  authority  to  the  person  to  whom  the  warrant  was 
originally  directed,  to  execute  the  warrant,  and  carry  the  per- 
son before  the  justice  who  indorsed  the  warrant,  or  any  other 
justice  of  the  same  county,  who,  if  the  offence  be  Iraiilable, 
shall  take  bail  for  the  person's  appearing  at  the  next  sessions 
for  the  county,  &c.  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  de- 
liver the  recognisance  and  all  proceedings  to  the  constable,  &c. 
who  apprehended  the  party,  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  &c.  where  the  fact  was  com- 
mitted ;  if  the  fact  be  not  bailable,  or  the  party  shall  not  give 
bful,  the  constable  may  carry  the  party  before  a  justice  of  the 
county  where  the  fact  was  committed.  No  action  lies  against 
the  justice  who  indorses  such  warrant,  but  only  against  the 
justice  who  granted  it. 

By  Stat.  13  G,  3.  c.  31.  offenders  a^inst  whom  warrants 
are  issued  by  any  justice  of  peace  in  England  escaping  into 
Scotland,  the  justices  in  Scotland  may  indorse  the  warrant, 
and  the  offender  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  adjacent  county  of 
England,  and  the  justices  there  shall  (if  that  is  not  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed)  indorse  the  warrant.  Sec. 
according  to  the  directions  of  stat.  24  G.  2.  c  55.  And  by 
54  G.  3.  c.  186'.  the  provisions  of  the  act  13  G.  3,  c.  31.  are 
extended  to  the  cases  of  all  warrants  issued  in  England^  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland  respectively.  For  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  44  G.  3.  c.  92.  and  45  G.  3.  c.  92. 
see  tit.  Ireland. 

In  cases  of  summary  conviction,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of 
misdemeanors,  a  magistrate  should  issue  a  summons  against 
the  party,  and  not  a  warrant  in  the  first  instance.  13  EaH, 
55.  But  if  a  party  disobeys  the  summons,  then  the  justice 
may  properly  issue  a  warrant  against  him ;  for  where  a  sta- 
tute gives  a  justice  jurisdiction  over  an  offence,  it  impliedly 
gives  him  a  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  party 
charged  with  it.  12  Rep.  131  6.:  2  Hawk.  c.  13.  §  15: 
10  Mod.  248 :  2  Bing.  63. 

For  the  power  of  justices  to  take  bail  for  offences  under  the 

7  G.  4.  c.  64.  see  Bail,  II. 

Justices  of  peace  may  make  and  persuade  an  agreement  in 
petty  quarrels  and  bresiches  of  the  peace,  where  the  King  is 
not  entitled  to  a  fine :  though  they  may  not  compound  of- 
fences, or  take  money  for  making  agreements.  No^,  103. 
Justices  may  not  intermeddle  with  property ;  if  they  do,  action 
lies  against  them  and  the  officers  who  execute  their  orders. 

8  SaS,  217>     But  see  tit.  Forcible  Entry. 

A  justice  of  peace  hath  a  discretionary  power  of  binding  to 
the  good  behaviour ;  and  may  require  a  recognizance  with  a 
great  penalty  of  one  for  his  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the 
party  bound  is  a  dangerous  person,  and  likely  to  break  the 
peace,  and  do  much  mischief.  Pasch.  1652 :  2  Lill.  Abr.  131. 
And  where  a  person  is  to  be  bound  to  the  good  behaviour,  for 
default  of  sureties  he  may  be  committed  to  gaol.  But  a  man 
giving  security  for  keeping  the  peace  in  B.  R.  or  the  Chancery, 
may  have  a  supersedeas  to  the  justices  in  the  county  not  to 
take  security ;  and  so  where  a  person  hears  of  a  warrant  out 
against  him,  and  gives  surety  of  the  peace  to  any  other  jus- 
tice, dec.     See  tit.  Surely  of  the  Peace. 

A  magistrate,  in  case  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  within  his 
view,  may  instantly  order  the  offender  into  custody ;  7  East, 
536 :  6  Esp.,  36 ;  and  in  such  case  may  commit  the  offender 
without  warrant  or  information.  Lofft,  24.  Or  for  an  appre- 
hended breach  of  the  peace.  Id. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  is  authorised  to  require  surety  of  the 


peace  for  a  limited  time,  according  to  his  discretion,  and  need 
not  bind  the  party  over  to  the  next  session  only.  2  B.^  A. 
278.  And  in  a  recent  case  the  court  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  discretion  of  magistrates  in  taking  security  for  keeping  the 
peace.  2  N.^M.  379- 

If  one  make  an  assault  upon  a  justice  of  peace,  he  may  ap- 
prehend the  offender,  and  send  him  to  gaol  tiU  he  finds  sureties 
for  the  peace;  and  a  justice  may  record  a  forcible  entry  upon 
his  own  possession :  in  other  cases  he  cannot  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  Wood's  Inst.  81.  Where  a  man  abuseth  a  justice  by 
words^  before  his  face,  or  behind  his  back,  in  relatic>n  to  his 
office,  he  may  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  ;  and  if  a  jus- 
tice of  peace  be  abused  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  the  of- 
fender may  be  also  indicted  and  fined.  Cromp.  149 :  4  Rep.  16. 
To  say  of  a  justice  of  peace  he  doth  not  understand  law,  &c 
is  indictable ;  and  contempts  against  justices  are  punishable  by 
indictment  and  fine  at  the  sessions.  3  Mod.  139:  1  Sid.  144. 
But  abusing  a  justice  out  of  his  office  by  words  that  do  not 
relate  to  his  office,  seems  to  stand  only  as  in  the  case  of  other 
persons. 

As  to  summary  convictions  by  justices,  see  Conviction.  By 
the  3  G.  4.  c.  23.  a  general  form  of  conviction  is  given  in  all 
cases  where  no  form  is  contained  in  the  acts,  empowering  ma- 
gistrates to  decide  offences  in  a  summary  way. 

By  §  2.  one  justice  may  receive  original  informations  in 
cases  where  two  or  more  justices  are  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine. 

In  all  cases  where  a  justice  is  empowered  to  hear  and  de- 
termine a  matter  out  of  sessions^  he  should  make  a  record  in 
writing,  under  his  hand,  of  all  the  matters  and  proofs ;  and  all 
convictions  should  be  returned  by  him  to  the  sessions.  Dalt. 
c.  1 15.  2T.R.  285.  And  see  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  29-  §  74 :  and 
7  and  8  G.  4.  c  30.  §  40. 

So  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  justice  to  take  all  charges, 
of  whatever  nature  or  kind  they  may  be,  in  writing.  I  Leach, 
202.  And  by  7  G.  4.  c.  64.  §  2,  3.  he  is  required  to  certify 
all  examinations  and  depositions,  in  cases  of  felony  and  mis- 
demeanor, and  deliver  them  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court 
in  which  the  trial  of  the  accused  is  to  be  had.  And  by  §  5. 
he  is  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  court  for  any  neglect  of  his 
duty  in  this  respect,  upon  proof  of  the  offence,  in  a  summary 
manner.     See  Bail,  II.  1. 

By  the  27  G.  2.  c.  20.  in  all  cases  of  a  warrant  of  dis- 
tress for  levying  any  penalty  inflicted,  or  money  directed  to  be 
paid,  the  justice  or  justices  granting  such  warrant,  may 
therein  order  the  goods  distrained  to  be  sold  within  a  certain 
time  limited  in  the  warrant,  to  be  not  less  than  four  days,  nor 
more  than  eight  days,  unless  the  penalty  or  money,  with  the 
reasonable  charges  of  taking  and  keeping  such  distress,  be 
sooner  paid.  I'he  officer  may  deduct  the  reasonable  charges  of 
taking  and  keeping,  and  selling  the  distress ;  and,  if  required, 
shall  shew  the  party  his  warrant,  and  permit  him  to  take  a 
copy  of  it.  This  not  to  extend  to  stats.  7  and  8  fV.  3.  c.  34 : 
1  G.  1 .  c.  6.  as  to  levying  tithes,  &c  on  Quakers.  The  stat. 
18  G.  3.  c.  19.  enables  justices  to  award  costs  on  determina- 
tion of  complaints  before  them,  and  to  levy  them  by  distress 
and  sale  of  the  party's  goods,  or  commit  the  offender  to  the 
house  of  correction.  General  rules  as  to  costs  may  be  settled 
in  sessions,  and  allowed  by  the  judges  on  their  circuits. 

By  41  G.  3.  {U.  K.)  c.  85.  for  better  payment  of  fines  and 
forfeitures  imposed  by  justices  out  of  sessions  in  England, 
receipts  were  to  be  given  by  the  justices  for  such  fines,  accounts 
thereof  kept  by  them,  and  the  amount  paid  over  annually  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  a  duplicate  account,  to  charge  the 
sheriff^  was  to  be  transmitted  by  the  justice  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace. 

And  now,  in  all  cases,  where  the  offender  is  convicted  in  a 
fine  or  penalty,  the  justice  is  required,  by  the  3  G.  4.  c.  46.  §  2,, 
to  certify  the  amount  and  particulars  of  the  fine,  or  forfeiture 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace.     And  see  the  4  G.  4.  c.  37. 

The  Stat.  26  G.  2.  c.  14.  was  made  for  the  regulation  of 
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iHMes  9^  expenses  taoiirred  hy  tlie  trial,  &c.  ave  to  be  defrayed 
}^  the  cft^Ty  ^^  in  which  the  ofienoe  was  committ^ 

By  Stat.  1  G.  4w  ^.  1.  c.  14.  to  mnedy  certain  incomrft- 
nienoes  in  local  and  exdlosive  jurisdictions ;  after  reciting  that 
trial  of  cafntal  offences  befere  justices  of  peace  within  local  and 
eaduaiye  jurisdictioiis*  not  being  oountus,  nay  be  attended 
with  inoonvenience,  it  is  enacted,  diat  snch  jostices,  acting 
within  and  for  any  town,  liber^,  sok^  or  place  int  b^iv  a 
eounty,  but  having  exdudve  jurbdietion  for  tiie  trial  of  felo- 
nies fl4id  ausdemeanors  committed  widiin  the  satne,  shall  ha^fe 
full  powor  wkhin  their  respective  limits,  at  dieirdiacreticm,  to 
eommit  penons  chargfcd  with  ax^  capital  offenees,  perpetrated 
withki  sttctt  limits,  to  the  gaol  of  the  county  within  which 
sMkch  liberty^  &c.  shall  be  situate,  to  be  tried  at  the  next  see* 
sions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  county  ;  and  such  justices 
shall  bind  over  the  parties  and  witnesses  to  prosecute  and  tpve 
evidence  there,  and  shall  transmit  the  depositions,  &c*  thi£er. 
The  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  dec.  to  be  defrayed  (under 
orders  c^.  the  judges,)  by  the  liberty,  Ac.  within  wlxich  the 
offence  was  perpetrated. 

By  the  4  G.  4.  c.  27*  in  cities,  &c.  having  a  limited  number 
of  justices,  ai^  of  such  justices  may  act,  thou^  not  of  the 
quorum. 

'  By  the  4  and  5  )R^.  4.  c  £7*  justices  of  the  peace  acting  for 
boroughs  net  beinff  empowered  by  diarter  or  otherwise  to  hear 
and  determine  fefonies,  may  commit  persons  charged  with 
Monies  triable  at  the  sessions,  for  trial  at  such  sesnous. 

And  by  §  2.  justices  in  boroughs,  &c  having  jurisdiction  at 
sessions  over  certain  felonies,  may  commit  to  the  county  gaol 
any  person  cfaarsed  with  a  felony  which  may  be  tried  at  the 
sessions,  but  to;  which  their  jurisdiction  does  not  extend. 

By  §  8.  in  places  having  a  recorder  and  a  fit  prison,  the 
magistrates  thereof  shall  commit  to  such  prison  persons  charged 
ynuk  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  which  might  be  tried  at  the 
county  sessions  and  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  such  places 
(wfaii-b  the  justices  are  required  to  bold),  shall  inquire,  deter- 
mine and  punisb  such  fdonies  and  nnsdemeanors. 

JusTicRS  OF  Trail-Baston.  Were  justices  appointed  by 
King  Edward  I.  during  his  absence  in  the  Scotch  and  French 
wars.  They  were  so  styled,  says  HfUlingshed,  for  trailing  or 
dvawing  the  staff*  of  justice ;  or  for  their  summary  proceemng, 
according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  tells  us,  they  were  in  a 
manner  justices  in  eyre ;  and  it  is  said  they  had  a  baston,  or 
staff*,  deavoed  to  them  as  the  badge  of  their  office,  so  that 
whoever  was  brought  before  them  was  traUi  ad  basian,  tra" 
dkus  ad  baeulum .«  whereupon  they  had  the  name  of  justices 
dti  trail  basiong  or  JuHieiarii  ad  irahendum  offendentes  ad 
baoulum  0el  basUm.  Their  office  was  to  make  inquisition 
thnxti^  the  kingdom  on  all  officers  and  others,  touching  ex- 
tortion, bribery,  and  such  Hke  grievances;  of  intruders  into 
odKT  men's  lands^  barretors,  robbers,  and  breakers  of  the 
peace,  and  divers  other  offenders;  by  means  of  which  inquisi- 
tions some  were  punished  with  death,  many  by  ransom,  and 
the  rest  flying  the  realm,  the  land  was  quieted,  and  the  king 
gained  riches  towards  the  support  of  his  wars.  Mat.  Westnu 
a$mo  1S05.  A  commisrion  of  iraU-baHon  was  granted  to 
Roger  de  Gray,  and  others  his  aswciates,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  hi.    Spelm.Ghts. 

Justice-Seat,  was  the  highest  court  that  was  held  in  a 
fditsst,  and  was  iiy/myn  hdd  bsfore  the  lord  chief  justice  in 
epe  iff  th^  fbrest,  upon  warning  forty  days  before ;  and  there 
fines  were  set  fbr  oronces,  and  judgments  given,  &c.  Man" 
OfOMts  thrtkt  Law,  cap.  24.  The  fine  and  amercement  of  the 
justices  in  eyre,  for  false  judgment,  or  other  trespass,  were  to 
be  assessed  by  the  said  justices  upon  the  oath  of  knights,  and 
other  honest  men,  and  be  estreatol  into  the  Exchequer.  Slat 
S'Ed*  1.  c.  18.  And  justices  in  eyre  were  to  appoint  a  time  for 
delivering  in  all  writs  by  the  sheriff;  &c.  Stat.  IS  Ed.  I.e.  10. 
See  tit.  Forest. 


JUSTICIAR,  or  JUSTICIER,  Fr.  JuMicier.^  A  judge, 
justice,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  termed,  justiciary.  Shalupeare 
uses  the  term  justicier  for  judge :  **  The  Lord  Bermingham, 
justioier  of  IreWl"    Baker f  Ckrom.  AngLfoL  lia« 

The  whole  jurisdiction  which  is  now  distributed  among  the 
several  courts  at  Westminster-Hall,  seems  in  the  first  reigns 
afler  the  conquest  to  have  been  lodged  in  one  court,  commonly 
called  the  lung's  Court,  where  justice  is  said  to  have  been 
administ^ired  sometimes  by  the  King  himself  in  person,  and 
sometinieB  by  the  high  justicier,  who  was  an  officer  of  very 
great  authority,  and  used,  in  the  King's  absence  beyond  sea,  to 
govern  the  realm  as  viceroy.    2  Hawk.  P.  C  o.  3. 

The  first  justiciaries  after  the  conquest  were  Odo,  bishop 
of  Baieux  in  Normandy,  half  brother  by  the  mother  to  the 
Conqueror,  and  WiUiam  Fitx^O^m,  who  was  viceroy,  and 
had  the  same  power  in  the  ncnth  that  Odo  had  in  the  south, 
and  was  the  chief  in  the  Conqueror's  army.  The  n^tt  jnsti- 
daries  were  William,  earl  of  Wiurten,  in  Normandy,  a  great 
commander  in  the  battle  munst  Harold,  and  Richard  de  Bene* 
facta,  alias  Richard  de  Tonebridge,  son  to  Gilbert,  earl  of 
Brion,  in  Normandy,  and  were  constituted  in  1073.  In  a 
great  plea  between  l.»anfi:anck  and  the  said  Odo;,  Goisfrid, 
bishop  of  Constance  in  Normandy,  was  justiciary.  In  the  be^n- 
ning  of  William  Rufus,  Odo  was  again  justiciary.  William 
de  Carilefo,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  Norman,  succeeded  Odo,  and 
then  followed  Ranulph  Flambard,  in  1099.  Afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  in  1100,  Hugo  de  Bodand,  a  Norman, 
was  justiciary,  and  af^  him  his  son,  Richard  Basset ;  then 
Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  Justiciary  and  chancellor.  The 
next,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  was  Henry,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  King  Henry  II.  And  in  Henry  the  Se- 
cond's time  was  Robert  de  Bello  Monte,  earl  of  Leicester,  in 
1 168,  but  Alboric  de  Vere,  earl  of  Guisnes,  is  said  to  have 
been  justiciary  before  him ;  and  after  earl  of  Leicester, 
Richard  de  Lucie  was  made  justiciary;  and  afber  him,  in 
1180,  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  that  famons  lawyer,  was  made 
justidary;  afVer  him,  Hugo  de  Putacio,  commonly  called 
Posas,  Putac,  or  Pudsey,  nephew  to  King  Stephen,  by  his 
sist«r,  was  made  justiciary  in  the  north  parts  beyond  Trent ; 
and  William  de  Longo-Campo,  or  Long-Champ,  bishop^  of 
Ely,  was  at  the  same  time,  by  Richard  the  First,  made  justi- 
ciary on  the  south  parts  of  this  side  Trent.  Then,  af^er  the 
deprivation  of  WOliam,  bishop  of  Ely,  Walter,  ardibidiop  of 
Rouen,  in  Normandy,  was  made  justiciary  of  all  England. 
Bradjfs  Preface,  ^.  151.  (D)  (E)  (F);  152.  (A)  (B)  (C). 
See  Vugd.  Ckron.  Series,  1,  2,  S,  4,  5. 

William  Long-Champ,  bishop  of  Ely,  chief  justkiar,  and 
lord  chancellor  to  Richard  I.  Speed.  473.  Fits  Peter,  chief 
justiciar  in  the  first  of  John.  lb.  487.  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
eari  of  Kent,  chief  justiciar.  \  H.  S:  lb.  513.  And  after 
him,  Stephen  Seagrave.  lb.  521.  The  chief  justiciar  was 
the  minister  of  regal  command  in  the  absence  of  the  King.. 
lb.  513. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Norman  period,  the  power  of 
the  grand  justiciar  was  broken,  so  that  Aula  Regts,  which 
before  was  one  great  court  where  the  justiciar  presided,  was 
divided  into  four  distinct  courts,  viz.  Chancery,  Exchequer,^ 
King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas.  Gilb.  Hist.  View  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  7.  cites  Madd.  2.  4.  It  determined  about 
the  45  H.  3.    Brad's  Preface,  4-c.  154.  b. 

The  chancellor  was  the  first  in  order  on  the  left  hand  of  th& 
justiciaiT,  and  as  he  was  a  great  person  in  the  court,  so  he  was 
in  the  Exchequer ;  for  no  great  thing  passed  but  with  his  con* 
sent  and  advice ;  nothing  could  be  sealed  without  his  aHow-. 
ance  and  privity.  But  the  justiciary  surmounted  him  and  all 
others  in  authority ;  and  he  alone  was  endowed  with,  and  ex- 
ercised all  the  power  which  afterwards  was  executed  by  the 
four  chief  judges,  viz.  the  chief  justice  of  B.  R.,  the  chief 
justice  of  C.  B.,  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
master  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  Brady's  Prtface  to  the  Roman 
History,  153.  (B.)    As  long  as  the  power  of  the  justiciar  con* 
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tinued^  the  Aula  Regis  was  one  court,  and  only  distinguished 
by  the  several  officers ;  for  all  the  officers  were  united  under 
the  justiciar,  and  he  was  the  governor  and  superintendant  of 
the  courts.  Gilb,  Hist.  View  of  the  Exchequer,  10.  See  tits. 
Judge,  Justices,  King's  Bench,  Sfc. 

JUSTICIATUS.     Judicature,  prerogative.     CowdL 

JUSTICIES,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  in  some 
special  cases,  by  virtue  of  which  he  may  hold  plea  of  debt  in 
lus  county  court  for  a  large  sum ;  whereas,  otherwise,  by  his 
ordinary  power,  he  is  limited  to  sums  under  40^.  F.  N.  B, 
1 17 :  KUch,  74. 

Jt  is  called  Justicies,  because  it  is  a  commission  to  the  sheriff 
to  do  a  man  justice  and  right,  beginning  with  the  word 
jusiicies,  &c.  Bract,  lib.  4.  makes  mention  of  ajusticies  to  the 
sheriff  of  London,  in  a  case  of  dower :  and  it  lies  in  account, 
annuity,  customs  and  services,  &c.     New  Nat.  Br. 

In  debt,  the  writ  runs  thus:  "  The  King  to  the  Sheriff  of 
S.  greeting :  We  command  you,  that  you  justice  A.  B.,  thai 
justly  and  without  delay  he  render  to  C.  D.  Jive  pounds, 
which  to  him  he  oweth,  as  it  is  said,  and  as  reasonably  he  can 
shew,  that  he  ought  to  render  him,  that  no  more  clamour  thereof 
we  may  hear,  for  default  of  justice,  S^c** 

This  writ  o£  justicies  empowers  the  sheriff,  for  the  sake  of 
despatch,  to  do  the  same  justice  in  his  county  court  as  might 
otherwise  be  had  at  Westminster.     Finch.  SIS:  F.  N.  B.  152. 

The  freeholders  of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court, 
and  the  sheriff  is  the  ministerial  officer.     3  Comm.  S6.  c.  4. 

The  writ  of  pone  is  the  proper  writ  to  remove  to  a  superior 
court  all  suits  which  are  before  the  sheriff  by  justicies.  See 
further  the  statutes  of  Wales,  12  Ed.  1 :  and  this  Diet.  tit. 
-County  Court. 

JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE.    See  tit.  Homicide. 

JUSTIFICATION,  justification^  A  maintaining  or  shew- 
ing good  reason  in  court  why  one  did  such  a  thing  which  be  is 
caU^  to  answer.     Broke. 

Pleas  in  justification  are  to  set  forth  some  special  matter 
whereby  the  party  justifies  what  he  hath  done  concerning  lands 
or  goods ;  as  that  he  did  it  by  authority :  and  this  may  be  by 
the  law,  or  from  another  person ;  wherein,  to  make  it  right, 
there  must  be  good  authority,  which  is  to  be  exactly  pursued, 
Shep>  EpiL  1041.  Justification  may  be  in  trespass,  and  under 
writs,  &c. 

But  a  person  cannot  justify  a  trespass,  unless  he  confesseth 


it;  for  he  ought  to  plead  the  special  matter,  and  confess 
justify  what  he  hath  done.     3  Salk.  218.     See  tits. 
Libel,  Pleading,  Trespass, 

A  justification  (in  other  words)  is  a  special  plea  in  bar;  as 
in  actions  of  assault  and  battery,  son  assault  demesne,  viz.  that 
the  plaintiff  first,  with  force  and  arms,  assaulted  the  defendanty 
and  he  defended  himself,  and  therefore,  if  any  damage  hap- 
pened to  plaintiff,  it  was  owing  to  the  assault  he  made  on 
defendant,  and  in  his  necessary  defence ; — in  other  actions  a£ 
trespass,  that  the  defendant  did  the  thing  complained  of  in 
right  of  some  office  which  warranted  him  so  to  do  ,*— or  in  an 
action  of  slander,  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  such  or  such 
a  crime,  and  therefore  he,  the  defendant,  spoke  the  words. 

Of  pleas  in  confession  and  avoidance,  some  are  distinguished 
(in  reference  to  their  subject-matter)  as  pleas  injustificatum  or 
excuse;  others  as  pleas  in  discharge.  Com.  Dig.  Pleader 
(3  M.  12).  The  pleas  of  the  former  class  shew  some  justifi- 
cation or  excuse  of  the  matter  charged  in  the  dedaraticm; 
those  of  the  latter  some  discbarge  or  release  of  that  matter. 
The  effect  of  the  former,  therefore,  is  to  shew  that  the  plaintiff 
never  had  any  right  of  action,  because  the  act  charged  was 
lawful ;  the  effect  of  the  latter,  to  shew  that  though  he  had 
once  a  right  of  action,  it  is  discharged  and  released  by  matter 
subsequent.     Stephens  on  Plead.  240.  Ut  edit. 

JUSTIFICATORS,  justificatores7\  A  kind  of  compur- 
gators, or  those  that  by  oath  justified  the  innocence,  or  oaths 
of  others;  as  in  the  case  of  waging  of  law.  See  Wager  of 
Imw. 

JUSTIFYING  BAIL.     See  tit  Bail,  L 

JUSTITI  A.  A  statute,  law,  or  ordinance.  Hoveden^  p.  66&. 
Justitia  is  often  taken  for  jurisdiction,  or  the  office  of  a 
judge.    Leg.  Edw.  Conf.  cap.  9,6. 

JLFSTITIAM  FACERE.  To  hold  plea  of  any  tilings 
See  Selden  in  his  Notes  upon  Eadmerus. 

JUSTITIUM.  A  ceasing  from  the  prosecution  of  law,  and 
exercising  justice  in  places  judicial.     CowelL 

JUSTS,  or  more  properly  jousts,  Fr.jousta,  i.  e.  decursusJJ 
Were  exercises  between  marrial  men  and  persons  of  honour^ 
with  spears  on  horseback;  and  different  from  tournaments^ 
which  were  military  contentions,  and  consisted  of  many  men 
in  troops ;  whereas  ^^o«5/^  were  usually  between  two  men  singly. 
They  are  mentioned  in  stat.  24  H.  8.  c.  13.  but  are  now  wholly 
disused  and  illegal. 
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ABATEMENT.  Since  this  title  was  printed  off  several 
pleas  in  abatement  have  been  abolished^  and  restrictions  im- 
ix>sed  on  such  as  are  still  permitted,  'l^hese  alterations  are 
noticed  nnder  Misnomer,  Nonjoinder^  Pleading, 

ACCOUNTS,  PUBLIC.  Several  recent  statutes  relating 
to  these  will  be  found  under  Public  Account*. 

AC  ETIAM.  These  words  are  unnecessarv,  and  are 
omitted  in  the  process  prescribed  bv  the  2  fV,  4.  c.  S9. 

ACQUITTAL.  The  SH.J-'c.  i.  mentioned  under  this 
title,  though  not  expressly  repealed,  has  become  a  dead  letter, 
as  appeals  for  murder  are  abolished. 

ACRE.     See  Measure, 

ACTION.  Real  and  mixed  actions  are  now  with  a  few 
exceptions  abolished.    See  Limitation  of  Actions,  II. 

Personal  representatives  may  now  maintain  actions  of  tres- 
pass, as  in  the  cases  for  injuries  committed  to  the  real  estate 
of  Uie  deceased  within  six  months  before  his  death,  and  the 
like  actions  may  be  brought  against  personal  representatives 
for  wrongs  done  by  their  testators  to  others  in  respect  of  their 
property,  real  or  personal,  under  certain  restrictions.  See 
Executor,  VI.  1. 

And  with  respect  to  the  writs  by  which  actions  may  now  be 
commenced  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  see  Process,  See 
bIso  Limitation  of  Actions,  Pleading,  Trial,  Venue,  Sec. 

ADMIRAL  AND  ADMIRALTY.  The  powers  of  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates  in  maritime  cases  have  been  transferred  to 
his  Majesty  in  council.     See  Priiw  Council. 

AD  TERMINUM  QUI  PRJETERIT.  AboUshed.  See 
Limitation  cf  Actions,  II.  1. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.     See  Newspapers. 

ADVOWSON.  The  writ  of  advowson  and  an  assize  of 
darreign  presentment  have  been  abolished,  and  advowsons  are 
within  the  recent  statute  of  limitation.  See  Limitation  of 
Actions,  II.  1 ;  also  Quare  Impedit. 

AFFIDAVITS.  By  the  S  and  4  W.  4.  c  42.  §  42.  the 
powers  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  at  Westminster  to  grant 
commissions  to  take  affidavits,  have  been  extended  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland*  Some  other  regulations  with  respect  to  affidavits, 
particularly  those  to  hold  to  bail,  have  been  introduced  by  the 
recent  rules  of  court,  which  will  be  found  in  the  books  of 
liractice. 

AFFIRMATION.  Quakers  and  Separatists  are  now  per- 
Yttitted  to  affirm  in  every  case  where  an  oath  is  required  by 
law.     See  Quaker,  Separatists. 

AMENDMENT.  The  recent  statute  exten^ng  the  power 
of  judges  to  make  amendments  at  trials  at  nisi  prius,  will 
be  round  under  Variance. 

APPORTIONMENT.  The  provisions  of  11  G.  2.  c.  ip. 
I  15.  have  been  extended  by  a  recent  statute.  See  Life 
Estates. 

APPOSAL  OF  SHERIFFS.  The  accounts  of  sheriffs 
are  ii6  longer  audited  in  the  Exchequer,  but  by  the  commis- 
sioQem  for  auditing  the  public  accounts.    See  Sheriff,  V. 

TOX..  I. 


APPRENTICE.     See  post,  Chimnetf  Sweepers. 

ARREST.  By  a  rule  of  H.  T.  2  W.  4.  after  won /iro*, 
nonsuit,  or  discontinuance,  the  defendant  shall  not  be  arrested 
a  second  time  without  the  order  of  a  judge. 

A  bill  to  abolish  the  law  of  arrest  for  debt,  except  in  cases  of 
fraud,  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Attorney -General,  Sir  John  Campbell,  but  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  its  passing  into  a  law,  either  in  its  original  or  in  a 
modified  shape  during  the  present  session. 

ASSIZE  OF  NOVEL  DISSEISIN.  This  writ,  as  weU 
as  the  four  writs  of  assize  next  mentioned,  have  been  abolished. 
See  Disseisin,  Limitation  of  Actions,  11.  1. 

ATTORNEYS  may  now  practise  in  the  Exchequer.  See 
that  ritle.  And  it  was  provided,  on  the  abolition  of  the  courts 
of  great  session  in  Wides,  and  of  the  courts  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester,  that  attorneys  of  those  courts  might  be  ad** 
mitted  as  attorneys  of  the  courts  of  Westminster.     See  Walesa 

AUDITOR  OF  THE  RECEIPTS.  Abolished.  See 
Public  Revenue. 

AVOWRY,     ^ee  Pleading,!.  ^. 

AWARD.  By  the  S  and  4  W.  4.  c.  42.  §  39.  a  submission  to 
arbitration  by  rule  of  court  is  not  to  be  revocable  without  leave 
of  the  court  or  a  judge. 

By  §  40.  where  any  such  reference  is  made  to  the  court  or 
a  judge,  the  rule  may  command  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documents. 

§  41.  empowers  the  arbitrators,  under  a  rule  of  court  ordering 
the  witnesses  to  be  examined  on  oath,  to  administer  an  oath. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  The  act  renewing  its  charter 
is  noticed  under  England,  Bank  of. 

BANKRUPT.  By  the  2  and  S  W.  4.  c.  114.  provision  is 
made  for  the  custody  of  records  under  former  commissions  of 
bankrupt,  whidi  are  to  be  removed  into  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  kept  as  records  of  the  court. 

Ey  ^  S.  matters  enrolled  before  September,  1835,  are  to  be 
deemed  efiectually  entered  of  record ;  and  by  §  S.  the  certificate 
of  such  entry  is  to  have  the  same  efiect  as  if  the  commission 
had  been  issued  after  September,  1 835. 

§  4.  Any  one  of  the  judges  in  bankruptcy  may  order  commis- 
sions and  proceedings  thereon  to  be  entered  of  record.  But  the 
several  matters  directed  by  the  6  G.  4.  c.  l6.  and  1  and  2  W,  4. 
c.  b^.  to  be  entered  of  record,  may  be  so  entered  without  a 
special  order. 

%  5.  All  fiats  are  to  be  entered  of  record  on  the  application  of 
any  interested  party. 

§  7.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  witnesses  deposing  u> 
the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  trading,  or  act  of  bankruptcy, 
the  assignees  or  persons  daimine  under  them  may  give  in  evi- 
dence in  all  civil  courts  and  dvif  proceedings  in  support  of  any 
commission  or  fiat,  the  depositions  of  such  deceased  witnesses 
which  shall  have  been  duly  recorded.  Provided  that  such  dt- 
positions  shall  be  read  in  evidence  only  where  the  party  usinf 
5k 
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the  same  claims  or  defends  some  right  or  demand  which  the 
bankrupt  might  have  claimed,  &c  in  case  no  commission  or 
fiat  had  issued. 

§  8.  No  fiat  shall  be  received  in  evidence  unless  first  entered 
of  record. 

§  9.  All  proceedings,  and  copies  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy 
purporting  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  ihe  court,  shall  be 
received  in  evidence  without  further  proof. 

By  the  3  and  4  JV,  4.  c.  47.  with  a  view  to  assist  the  insolvent 
commissioners,  his  Majesty  may  direct  the  jud^s  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  other  than  the  chief  to  act  in  the  Insolvent  Court, 
to  go  upon  circuit,  Sec. ;  and  such  judges  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  the  insolvent  commissioners. 

By  §  7.  his  Majesty  by  his  warrant  under  his  sign  manual 
may  authorise  any  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  as  by  the 
1  and  2  JV.  4.  c.  56.  are  given  to  three  of  such  judges.  And 
also  by  such  or  like  warrant  direct  at  what  tiroes  the  said 
Court  of  Review,  the  judges,  or  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  shall  hold  their  sittings. 

For  the  clauses  of  the  statute  abolishing  fines  and  recoveries 
applicable  to  bankrupts,  see  Tail,  IV. 

BARON  AND  FEME.  For  the  mode  of  alienation  now 
substituted  for  passing  the  interests  of  married  women  in  real 
estate  in  lieu  of  fines  and  recoveries,  see  Feme* 

BARRISTERS.     See  Inns  of  Court. 

BASTARDS.  The  Jaw  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
illegitimate  children  has  been  greatly  altered  by  the  recent 
Poor  Law  Act ;  see  its  pro^'isions.  Poor,  VII.  9- 
•  BEER.  By  the  4  and  5  W.  4.  c.  85.  the  provisions  of  the 
]  W,  4.  c.  64.  allowing  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  are  repealed.  Licenses  henceforth  to  be  granted  for 
the  sale  of  beer  are  not  to  authorise  its  consumption  on  the 
premises,  unless  granted  upon  a  certificate  of  good  character, 
signed  by  six  rated  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  &c.,  and  certified 
by  one  of  the  overseers,  which  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  com- 
missioners of  excise. 

§  S.  Penalty  of  5L  on  overseers  refusing  to  certify  as  re- 
quired. 

§  4.  Permitting  drinking  beer  in  a  neighbouring  house  or  in 
~any  shed,  &c.,  with  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to 
be  deemed  drinking  on  the  premises. 

§  5.  Provisions  lot  billetting  soldiers  under  mutiny  act  ahall 
extend  only  to  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  cider  on  the  pre- 
mises. 

§  6.  Justices  of  the  peace  at  their  petty  sessions  are,  onoe  a 
year,  to  regulate  the  times  of  opening  and  closiog  houses;  any  one 
aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  sessions,  Hving  the  justices  four- 
teen  days*  notice.  Provided,  that  the  nour  so  to  be  fixed  for 
'  opening  any  such  house  shall  not  be  earlier  than  five  in  the 
nnonnng,  or  for  closing  later  thim  eleven  ai  night,  or  before 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christ- 
inas day,  or  any  day  appointed  for  a  public  fast  or  thanks- 
giving. 

§  7.  Constables  and  officers  of  police  may  visit  licensed  houfees 
when  they  shall  think  proper,  and  owners  of  sueh  houses,  or 
■any  other' person  in  their  employment,  or  by  their  direction, 
nfusigg  eonstable,  &c  admittance,  shall  forfeit  5/.  and  costs, 
and  for  a  second  offence  may  be  disqualified  for  selling  beer, 
&c.  by  retail  for  two  years. 

§  8.  imposes  a  penalty  of  20^  for  making  or  using  false  certi- 
ficates, end  tieenses  obtained  on  false  certificates  are  to  be  void. 

§  10.  Retailers  are  compellable  to  produce  their  licenses  on 
'the  requisition  of  two  magistrates,  under  a  penalty  of  5/. 
'     "$11.  The  powers,  provisions,  and  penalties  of  1  fP.  4,  c.  64. 
are  to  apply  lo  persons  licensed  under  this  act^  and  to  their 
sureties,  &c. 

^\S,  repeals  the  duties  on  beer  licenses  under  the  1  W.  4. 
c.  '64.  repealed,  and  grants  new  duties  in  lieu  thereof;  viz.  for 
.« license  to  sell  beer  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  the 
annual  sum  of  1/.  1#. ;  where  consumed  upon  tho  premisas.  Si*  St. 


§  17*  Penalty  on  unlicensed  persons  selling  beer  and  cider 
by  retail  to  be  drunk  off  the  premises,  10/. ;  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  20/. 

§  18.  The  board  over  the  door  is  to  state  *'  Not  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises,"  or  "  To  be  drunk  on  the  premises." 

§  19*  Every  sale  of  beer,  cider,  or  perry,  in  any  less  quan- 
tity  than  four  g«Uon8  and  a  half.  d»aU  be  deemed  a  .eUing  by 
retail. 

§  20.  Persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  cider  under  this  act 
are  liable  to  penalties  for  selling  spirits  or  wine  without 
license. 

§  21.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be  required  as  to  any  house 
within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  the  bills  of 
mortality,  or  within  any  city,  or  within  the  distance  of  one 
mile  from  the  place  used  at  the  last  election  as  the  place  of 
election  or  polling  place  of  any  town  returning  a  member  or 
members  to  parliament ;  provided  the  population,  according  to 
the  last  parliamentary  census  taken  in  such  city,  &c,  shall 
exceed  5,000 ;  provided  always,  that  no  license  for  the  sale 
of  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  or  perry,  by  retail  on  the  premises, 
in  London  and  Westminster,  or  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
or  in  any  such  city,  &c.  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be 
granted  after  the  5th  of  April,  1836,  unless  the  house  in 
which  beer  or  cider  is  intended  to  be  sold  shall  be  of  the  value 
of  10/.  per  annum. 

BESAILE,  OR  BESAYLE.  This  writ  is  now  abolished. 
See  LimUaiion  of  Actions,  II.  1. 

BILL.  Pro^edings  by  bill  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bendi 
are  now  abolished,  except  in  ejectment.  See  Original,  Pro-' 
cess,  Sfc. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  By  the  2  aiu/  8  FF.  4.  c.  98.  hills 
of  exchange,  expressed  to  be  payable  in  any  place  other  than  the 
residence  of  the  drawer,  if  not  accepted  on  presentment  at  such 
specified  place,  may,  without  further  presentment  to  such 
drawer,  be  protested  there,  unless  the  amount  be  paid  to  the 
holder  on  the  day  when  they  should  have  become  payable  had 
thev  been  duly  accepted. 

BISHOPS  AND  ARCHBISHOPS  were  not  within  the  old 
statutes  of  limitation ;  but  now  see  Limilation  of  Actions,  11^  1. 
Prescription,  Tithes^  VII. 

BLACKWELL  HALL.  This  market  is  no  longer  held, 
the  hall  havine  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  dty 
couftfi^  built  under  the  provisions  of  the  55  G.  8.  c.  9^.  {Local 
act.) 

BONDS.  Bonds  are  within  the  last  statute  of  limitation. 
8  and  4fV,4f*c.  42,  §  8.  See  Lindlation  of  Actions,  II,  8.  And 
see  Pleading, 

BOROUGH.     See  Corporation. 

BOUNDARY  ACT.  A  name  giyen  to  the  2  oju/  8  ^,4. 
c,  64*,  whereby  the  divisions  of  counties,  and  the  limits  of  cities 
and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  were  settled  and  described, 
so  far  as  reelects  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 
The  boundaries  fixed  by  this  statute  are  also  to  be  those  of  the 
cities  and  towns  within  the  corporation  act  now  pending. 

BREAD  AND  BEER,  The  51  H.  8.  st.  U  mentioned 
under  this  title,  has  been  repealed. 

With  respect  to  bakers  exercising  their  trade  on  a  Sunday> 
see  Sunday, 

The  latest  act,  imposing  r^ulations  as  to  the  baking  of 
bread  where  an  assise  is  set,  is  me  5  G.  4.  c.  50 ;  where  there 
is  none,  the  59  G.  8.  c.  S6:  1  and  2  G.  4.  c.  50. 

BREWERS.  The  last  statute  relative  to  brewer^  h  the 
5  G.  4.  c.  54.,  imposing  various  penalties  for  brewing  or  selling 
ale,  beer,  or  porter,  contrary  to  its  provisions.  It  ha^  Hct 
been  amended  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  68. 

BROKERS.    See  »lao  Stockbrokers. 

BUILDINGS,     The  buHding  act,  14  G.  8.  d.  7S.;  wtt 
amended  by  the  50  G.  8.  c.  75.  (local^  which  peitidi^  ;J^ 
Patent  Tessera  to  be  used  in  the  cdvenng  ofhouses  knd  ^''^' 
ings  within  the  places  therein  mentioned, 

BULLION.    See  also  GoW. 
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CAPE.  This,  and  the  three  folloivin^,  are  now  abolished, 
with  real  actions.    See  Limitatioti  of  Acttons,  II.  1. 

CARDS  AND  DICE.  The  duties  on  these  have  been 
lowered  bv  the  9  O.  4.  c.  1 8. 

CARRIER.  The  provisions  of  the  3  W.  Sf  M.  c.  12.  and 
21  G.  2.  c.  28.  §  3.,  mentioned  under  this  title,  II.  for  settling 
the  rates  on  the  carriage  of  goods,  are  repealed. 

CASU  CONSIMILI.  CASU  PROVISO.  These  two 
writs  are  now  abolished.     See  Lkniiation  ofActionSf  II.  1. 

CATTLE.  By  the  3  G.  4.  c.  71.,  wantonly  or  cruelly 
abusing  cattle  renders  the  offender  liable,  on  conviction  before 
a  magistrate,  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  51,  or  less  than  10^.,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

By  §  2.  the  complaint  must  be  made  within  ten  days  after 
the  offence  ;  and  by  §  3.  the  order  of  the  magistrate  is  final. 

By  §  5.  if  the  justice  be  of  opinion  that  the  complaint  is 
frivolous  or  vexatious,  he  may  order  the  complainant  to  pay 
not  exceeding  20s,  to  the  other  party  for  his  trouble  and 
expense. 

CHALLENGE  TO  FIGHT.  The  eighth  section  of  the 
9  Anne,  c.  14.  here  mentioned,  was  repealed  by  the  9  O.  4. 
c.  31.     See  Gaming. 

CHARITABLE  USES.  By  the  act  abolishing  the  Welsh 
courts  of  judicature,  and  those  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.  may  appoint  trustees  for  cha- 
ritable uses  in  lieu  of  the  fudges  abolished  by  the  act. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS.  By  the  ^  and  5  fV.  4.  c.  45. 
the  28  G.  3.  c.  48.  is  repealed. 

By  §  2.  no  child  under  ten  years  of  age  is  to  be  apprenticed 
to  a  chimney-sweeper.  By  §  4.  indentures  of  boys  under  ten 
years  of  age  are  to  be  void.  But  by  §  5.  indentures  executed 
previous  to  the  act  are  to  remain  in  force. 

By  §  3.  chimney-sweepers  taking  apprentices  are  to  be 
householders. 

By  §  6*.  apprentices  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  to  be  so 
designated  by  a  brass  plate  on  a  leathern  cap. 

§  7.  imposes  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10/.,  or  less  than  40*., 
on  a  chimney-sweeper  for  employing  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  not  apprentices. 

By  5  8.  requiring  any  person  to  ascend  a  flue  to  extinguish 
fire,  is  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

By  §  9«  the  binding  or  as.»iignment  of  apprentices  to  chimney- 
sweepers shall  take  place  by  consent  of  two  justices,  and  be  in- 
dorsed on  the  indenture,  which  indenture  and  consent  to  be 
in  the  form  annexed  to  the  act ;  and  every  indenture  in  any 
other  form  shall  be  void. 

By  §  10.  the  age  of  the  apprentice  to  be  inserted  in  the  in- 
denture. 

By  §  11.  no  chimney-sweeper  shall  let  out  to  hire  to  any 
other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  chimney  sweeping,  any  child 
already  or  hereafter  to  be  bound  apprentice  under  the  act. 

By  §  12.  boys  are  to  have  a  trial  of  the  business  previous  to 
being  apprenticed. 

By  §  13.  justices  are  to  examine  boys  who  have  been  upon 
tiial  before  binding,  and  if  boys  are  unwilling,  shall  refuse 
their  sanction. 

By  §  1 4.  no  chimney-sweeper  shall  have  more  than  two  boys 
on  trial,  or  more  than  four  apprentices  at  the  same  time. 

By  §  15.  streets  not  to  be  hawked  or  called  by  chimney- 
sweepers, under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40*. 

By  §  16.  apprentices  are  not  to  be  evil-treated  by  their 
employers,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10/.,  or  less  than  40*. 

By  §  17.  complaints  preferred  by  apprentices  or  their  em- 
ployers to  be  inquired  into  by  justices. 

By  §  18.  all  withs  and  partitions  between  any  chimney  or 
flue  which  after  the  passing  of  the  act  shall  be  built  or  rebuilt, 
shfidl  be  of  brick  or  stone,  and  at  least  equal  to  half  a  brick  in 
thickness ;  and  every  breast,  back,  and  with  or  partition  of  any 
chimney  or  flue,  hereafter  to  be  built  or  rebuilt,  shall  be  built 
of  sound  materials,  and  the  joints  of  the  work  well  filled  in  j 


with  good  mortar  or  cement,  and  rendered  or  stuccoed  within ; 
and  also  every  chimney  or  flue  hereafter  built  or  rebuilt  in 
any  wall,  or  of  greater  length  than  four  feet  out  of  any  wall, 
not  being  a  circular  chimney  or  flue  of  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter, shall  be  in  every  section  of  the  same  not  less  than 
fourteen  inches  by  nine  inches ;  and  no  chimney  or  flue  shall 
be  constructed  with  any  angle  therein  which  shall  be  less  ob- 
tuse than  an  angle  of  1 20  degrees,  and  every  salient  or  pro- 
jecting angle  in  any  chimney  or  flue  shall  be  rounded  oflr*  four 
inches  at  the  least,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture,  by  every  master 
builder  or  other  master  workman  who  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  such  chimney  or  flue,  of  100/.,  to  be  recovered,  with 
full  costs  of  suit,  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same  in 
the  courts  at  Westminster :  provided  that  nothing  in  the  clause 
shall  prevent  chimneys  or  flues  being  built  at  angles  with  each 
other  of  90  degrees  and  more,  such  chimneys  or  flues  having 
therein  proper  doors  or  openings  not  less  than  six  inches 
square. 

By  §  19.  convictions  under  the  act  are  to  be  made  before  two 
justices. 

By  §  26*.  the  a^t  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  1  st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1 840,  and  from  thence  until  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  parliament. 

CHIROGRAPHER  OF  FINES.  Fines  are  now  abo- 
lished.     See  Fine  of  Lands. 

CHURCH.  The  5  and  6  E.  3.  c.  4.  §  3.  here  noticed,  rela- 
tive to  striking  with  a  weapon,  jkc.  in  a  church  or  churchyard, 
was  repealed  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  31.     See  also  Mortmain. 

CHURCHWARDENS.  Church  briefs,  which  are  men- 
tioned under  this  title,  are  now  abolished. 

The  22  Car.  2.  c.  1.  referred  to  in  this  title  under  the  clause 
headed  Conventicles,  was  repealed  by  the  52  G.  3.  c.  155.  See 
further  Poor. 

CIRCUITS.  See  3*and  4  fV.  4.  c.  71.  §  3.,  under  Justices 
of  Assize. 

CLAIMS.  Continual  Claim.  Its  efficacy  in  preserving  a 
right  of  entry  is  now  taken  away.  See  Entry,  Limitation  of 
Actions,  II.  1. 

CLERGY.  So  much  of  the  statute  Articuli  Cleri,  9  E.  2. 
*/.  1.  c.  3.,  as  related  to  assaults  on  clerks  in  orders,  was 
repealed  by  the  9  G.  4.  c.  31.,  under  which  assaults  upon 
clergymen  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  assaults  on  other 
persons. 

CLERK  OF  THE  NICHILS,  op  the  Pells,  of  the 
Pipe,  op  the  Remembrance.  These  offices  are  abolished* 
Seie  Nihils,  Public  Revenue. 

Clerk  op  the  King's  Silver.  Abolished.  See  Fine  of 
Lands. 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES.     See  Watches. 

CLOTHIERS.  All  the  statutes  mentioned  under  this 
title  were  repealed  by  the  49  G.  3.  c.  109.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  15  G.  2.  c.  27.,  whicb  is  still  in  force. 

COACH.  The  statutes  here  noticed  relating  to  hackney 
coaches  were  repealed  by  the  1  and  2  W.  4.  c.  22.  See 
Hackna/  Coach. 

CONTINUANCE.  Continuances  are  now  abolished.  See 
Pleading,  I.  3. 

CONTRACT.  See  the  9  G.  4.  c.  14.  §  7.  as  to  executory 
contracts,  under  Sale. 

CONVENTICLE.     See  Dissenters. 

COI^YHOLD.  Tbe  9  G.  1.  c.  29.,  as  to  the  admission  of 
infants  and  feme  coverts  to  co]>vhold,  was  repealed  by  the 
1  W.  4.  c.  65.     See  Infant.  V.     See  also  mils,  III.  2. 

CORPORATION.  A  bill  has  just  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  regula* 
tion  of  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
is  intended  to  extend  to  183  cities  and  towns,  omitting  only  a 
few  corporations  of  trifling  imjiortance.  The  foliowing  is  a 
short  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  some  of  which  uill, 
in  all  probability,  undergo  considerable  alterations  before  they 
pass  into  a  law. 
5k2 
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The  bill  is  entitled  ■'^  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Regulation  of 
Municipal  Coraorations  in  England  and  Wales."  It  recites, 
that  divers  homes  corporate  at  sundry  times  have  been  consti- 
tuted within  the  cities^  towns,  and  lioroughs  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  might  for  ever  be  and  re- 
main well  and  quietly  governed  ;  but  that,  partly  by  defects  in 
the  charters  by  which  the  said  bodies  corporate  have  been  con- 
stituted, partly  by  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  privileges  by  such 
charters  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  partly  by  change  of  circum- 
stances since  the  said  charters  were  granted,  the  bodies  corpo- 
rate, for  the  most  part,  have  not  of  long  time  been  and  are  not 
now  useful  and  efficient  instruments  of  local  government ;  and 
first  it  enacts  the  repeal  of  all  acts,  charters,  and  customs  in- 
consistent with  the  bill.  The  bill  commences  with  the  usual 
interpretation  clause,  defining  the  construction  of  certain  terms. 
It  then  provides  as  follows : — 

1.  That  after  the  first  election  of  councillors,  the  body  cor- 
porate shall  take  and  bear  the  name  of  "  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses of"  (city  and  borough),  and  be  constituted  a  corporation. 
—2.  That  the  boundaries  of  certain  cities  and  borouehs,  in 
certain  sections  of  schedules  (A.)  and  (B.)  of  the  bill,  wall  be 
the  boundaries  settled  by  the  Parliamentary  Boundary  Act, 
9  and  3  fV.  4.  c.  64 ;  and  that  the  boundaries  of  certain  other 
sections  in  the  said  schedule  shall  be  settled  by  the  King  in 
council,  determined  by  a  commission. — 3.  That  the  municipal 
constituency  shall  be  occupiers  of  houses,  warehouses,  counting 
houses,  or  shops,  rated  for  three  years  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  the  borough,  and  who  have  paid  all  rates  due  for  dx  months 
before  the  revision,  and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  be  burgesses, 
excluding  all  who,  within  twelve  months  of  registration,  shall 
have  received  parochial  relief,  or  other  alms,  or  any  person  or 
charitable  allowance  from  any  fund  entrusted  to  the  charitable 
trustees  of  such  borough  thereinafter  mentioned ;  and  that 
all  occupiers  whose  landlords  are  rated  or  rateable  to  the  poor 
may  claim  to  be  rated,  as  in  the  English  Reform  Bill ;  and 
any  person  coming  to  inhabit  after  the  rate  for  the  current 
year  is  made,  may  claim  to  be  put  upon  it. — 4.  The  burgesses 
who  cease  to  be  occupiers  within  the  boroush,  or  neglect  to 
pay  their  rates,  shall  be  omitted  from  the  burgess  roll;  but 
within  two  years  may  be  restored  at  the  next  revision  of  the 
burgess  roll :  and  that  after  the  passing  of  the  act  no  person 
shall  be  elected,  admitted,  or  enrolled  a  citizen,  freeman, 
liveryman,  or  burgess,  or  by  any  name,  a  member  of  any  body 
corporate,  in  respect  of  any  right  or  title  other  than  that  of 
being  a  settled  rate-payer  within  such  borough,  according  to 
the  meaning  and  provisions  of  the  bill. — 5.  That  burgesses 
shall  not  have  individual  benefit  from  common  lands  and  public 
stock,  &c.,  who  were  not  entitled  thereunto  before  the  passing 
of  the  act. — 6.  That  all  exclusive  rights  of  trading  shall  be 
abolished. — 7>  That  overseers  make  out  alphabetioid  lists  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  by  certain  forms ;  that  persons  omitted 
in  the  lists  may  give  notice  of  claim,  and  lists  of  claimants  and 
persons  objected  to,  to  be  published  ;  power  to  the  mayor  to 
revise  the  lists,  and,  upon  due  proof,  to  insert  and  expunge 
names,  with  certain  powers  to  rectify  mistakes  in  the  lists ; 
publication  of  the  lists  provided  for  as  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
all  expenses  of  registration  and  lists  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
borough  fund. — 8.  That  a  mayor  and  town  council  be  chosen 
in  every  borough ;  the  mayor  to  be  elected  by  the  council ; 
the  councillors  to  be  chosen  by  the  burgesses  on  the  25th  day 
of  October  next ;  one-third  of  the  council  to  go  out  of  office  an- 
nually ;  any  ex -councillor  to  be  capable  of  re-election. — 9-  l*he 
larger  class  of  towns  (those  with  a  population  of  25,000)  to  be 
divided  into  wards :  the  mode  of  voting  to  be  by  ticket  or  voting 
paper,  containing  the  christian  names  and  surnames  of  the 
persons  for  whom  each  burgess  votes,  with  their  respective 
places  of  abode  and  description,  signed  by  the  bureess;  all 
elections  to  be  concluded  in  one  day,  and  polling  booths  in  the 
discretion  of  the  mayor ;  no  inquiry  of  the  voter,  except  as  to 
his  identity,  and  whether  he  has  voted  before  at  the  same 


election;  the  register  to  be  finaL— 10.  All 
and  aldermen,  and  councils,  to  go  out  of  office,  on  efaction  of 
new  councils  under  the  act. — 1 1.  Mayor  to  be  annually  elected 
by  the  council. — 12.  No  qualification  for  mayor,  oouncil,  or 
other  municipal  officers,  other  than  that  of  burgeas;  fines  for 
refusal  of  office ;  any  public  officer  becoming  bankrupt,  or  de> 
dared  insolvent,  to  vacate  office. — 13.  The  mayor  to  be  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  and  for  the  county^  and  to 
act  as  a  returning  officer  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  during  the  term  of  his  said  mayoralty. — 14.  Power 
to  the  town  council  to  appoint  town  clerk,  treasurer,  and  other 
officers;  to  take  security  for  due  discharge  of  their  officttl 
duties,  and  to  determine  salaries. — 15.  Treasurers  to  pay  no 
money  but  by  order  in  writing  of  a  quorum  of  the  town 
counol,  countersigned  by  town  clerk,  with  summary  poven 
against  officers  for  not  accounting. — 16.  Town  councila  of 
cities  and  towns  which  are  countleg,  to  name  a  sheriff;  nnd  in 
certain  boroughs  to  appoint  a  coroner. — 17.  Town  clerks  and 
officers  removed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  receive 
compensation,  if  they  can  agree,  the  same  with  the  town 
councils :  in  case  of  non-agreement,  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  determine  amount. — 18.  Town  councils  to  nominate 
suh-committees. — 19-  All  licenses  of  publicans  and  victuallers 
to  be  granted  by  town  councils. — 20.  Town  councils  to  ap- 
point dharitable  trustees  to  administer  all  charity  funds  vested 
in  municipal  corporations ;  such  trustees  to  appoint  a  secretary 
and  treasurer. — 21.  Town  councils  to  be  trustees  of  sll  acts 
of  which  corporators  are  ex  qfficio  trustees. — 22.  A  police  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  mayor  and  councilmen ;  such  committee 
to  appoint  constables  for  the  borough ;  constables  to  he  for  the 
county  as  well  as  borough ;  powers  of  constables  defined.— 
23.  Borough  magistrates  to  appoint  annually  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  act  as  special  constables,  in  case  of  need  to  be 
called  out  on  warrant  of  magistrates  when  they  shall  deem  or- 
dinary police  insufficient. — 24.  Limited  powers  of  rate  lor 
munidiMd  purposes ;  all  corporate  property  and  all  fines  to  be 
received  on  account  of  borough  fund. — 25.  Power  of  bye-laws 
vested  in  the  town-council. — 26.  Burgesses  annually  to  choose 
two  auditors  (not  to  be  members  of  council,  nor  to  be  town 
clerk,  treasurer,  or  charitable  trustee),  and  mayor  to  choose  a 
third ;  the  three,  half-yearly,  to  examine  and  audit  boroogh 
accounts ;  all  accounts  to  be  annually  published. — 27.  Town 
councils  of  certain  boroughs  to  nominate  persons  for  a  com- 
mission of  justices  of  the  peace,  such  commission  to  be  con- 
firmed by  tne  crown ;  and  any  town  councils  petitioning  fcn- 
stipendiary  magistrates,  the  crown  to  appoint  such. — 2H.  Re- 
corders (barristers-at-law  of  five  years'  standing)  to  be  m[>- 
pointed  by  the  crown  in  certain  boroughs,  if  town  councils 
petition  for  quarter  sessions :  with  powers  to  such  reoordert  to 
act  for  more  than  one  borough.  Recorder  not  to  be  councillor 
or  police  magistrate ;  recorder  to  be  sole  judge ;  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  mayor,  &c. — 29*  All  capital  jurisdictions  abolished, 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  limited  to  that  of  quarter  sessions— 
30.  County  justices  of  the  peace  to  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
boroughs  which  have  not  a  separate  court  of  sessions  of  the 
peace  under  the  act,  with  provisions  as  to  county  rates,  and 
appointment  of  the  expenses  of  prosecutions  at  the  asnses  and 
county  quarter  sessions. — 31.  Civil  jurisdiction  extended  in 
some  boroughs,  and  generally  regulated. — 32.  Burgesses  to  be 
jurors. — 33.  Fees  regulated,  and  tables  to  be  publi^ed* 

COSTS.  By  the  3  and  4  ^.  4.  c.  42.  §  36.,  the  judges 
are  empowered  to  order  the  officers  of  the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster indiscriminately  to  tax  costs  in  respect  of  business  done  in 
any  of  such  courts,  but  no  rule  has  yet  been  made  pursuant  to 
this  authority. 

By  §  32.  where  several  persons  shall  be  made  defendants  in 
any  personal  action,  and  any  one  or  more  of  them  shall  have  a 
nolle  prosequi  entered  as  to  him  or  them,  or  upon  the  trial  of 
such  action  shall  have  a  verdict  pass  for  him  or  thera>  eveij 
such  person  shall  have  judgment  for  and  recover  his  reasonable 
costs,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  trial,  the  judge  before  whom  sudi 
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eauM  shall  be  tried  shall  certify  upon  the  record  under  his 
^and  that  there  was  a  reasonable  cause  for  making  such  per* 
son  a  defendant  in  such  action. 

Executors,  when  plain ti£&,  are  by  the  above  statute  made 
liable  to  costs.     See  Executor,  VL  2. 

A  variety  of  regulations  with  regard  to  costs  have  been 
made  by  the  recent  rules  of  court,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
books  of  practice. 

COUNTY  RATES.  By  the  4  and  5  W.  4.  c.  48.  all 
-business  relating  to  the  assessment  and  application  of  county 
rates  shall  be  transacted  at  the  quarter  sessions  in  open  court ; 
and  two  weeks'  notice  ^all  be  eiven,  by  advertisement  in  two 
county  papers,  of  the  time  of  h^dinff  such  sessions,  and  of  the 
day  and  hour  when  such  business  will  be  transacted. 

COURTS  ECCLESIASTICAL.  In  1830  a  commission 
superseding  one  appointed  the  preceding  year,  issued  to  in- 
quire into  the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  commissioners  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1831  and  1832  made  two  reports,  one  special  and  one  general; 
and  a  bUl,  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  commissioners,  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  then  Attorney-General,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session,  which  was  abandoned  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Another  measure  is  in  contempla- 
tion 'by  Lord  Melboume*s  ministry. 

CUIANTE  DIVORTIUM.  This  and  the  following  writ 
are  now  abolished.     See  Limitation  of  Actions ,  II.  I. 

CURIA  CLAUDENDA.    Also  abolished. 

CUSTOM.  See  the  recent  act  shortening  the  time  requi- 
site to  support  customary  and  prescriptive  rights.  Prescript 
iive,  III. 

DARREIN  PRESENTMENT.  Abolished.  See  Quare 
Impedit. 

DAY.    See  Time. 

DEBATING  SOCIETIES.  The  60  G.  3.  c.  6.  here 
mentioned  has  expired. 

DEBT.  The  general  issue  in  debt  is  now  abolished.  See 
NU  Debet. 

By  the  3  and  4  W.  4.  c.  42.  §  13.  wager  of  law  is  abolished. 

And  by  §  14.  an  action  of  debt  or  simple  contract  shall  be 
maintainable  in  any  court  asainst  executors  or  administrators. 

For  the  time  within  which  actions  of  debt  must  now  be 
brought  upon  specialties,  see  Limitation  of  Actions. 

DECLARATIONS.  Most  of  the  recent  alterations  in 
pleading  applicable  to  declarations  will  be  found  under  Pleading. 

DEFENCE.  Real  actions,  as  already  stated,  are  now  abo- 
lished, and  a  formal  defence  is  no  longer  requisite  in  a  plea. 
See  Pleading,  I.  1 . 

DEFORCEMENT.     See  Discontinuance. 

DEMURRER.  By  the  rules  of  H.  T.  4  fV.  4.  no  demurrer 
nor  any  pleadings  sul^equent  to  the  declaration  shall  in  any 
case  be  fUed  with  anv  officer  of  the  court,  but  the  same  shall 
always  be  delivered  between  the  parties. 

In  the  margin  of  every  demurrer,  before  it  is  signed  by 
counsel,  some  matter  of  law  intended  to  be  argued  shall  be 
stated,  and  if  any  demurrer  shall  be  delivered  without  such 
statement,  or  with  a  frivolous  statement,  it  may  be  set  aside  as 
irregular  by  the  court  or  a  judge,  and  leave  may  be  given  to 
sign  judgment  as  for  want  of  a  plea. 

■  Provided  that  the  party  demurring  may  at  the  time  of  the 
argument  insist  upon  any  further  matters  of  law,  of  which 
notice  shall  have  been  given  to  the  court  in  the  usual  way. 

No  rule  for  joinder  m  demurrer  shall  be  required,  but  the 
party  demurring  may  demand  a  joinder  in  demurrer,  and  the 
opposite  party  shall  be  bound,  within  four  days  after  such 
demand,  to  deliver  the  same,  otherwise  judgment. 

To  a  joinder  in  demurrer,  no  signature  of  a  sergeant  or 
other  counsel  shall  be  necessary,  nor  any  be  allowed  in  respect 
thereof. 

The  issue  or  demurrer  book  shall  on  all  occasions  be  made 


up  by  the  suitor,  his  attorney,  or  agent,  as  the  case  majr  hB, 

and  not,  as  heretofore,  by  any  officer  of  the  court. 

No  motion  or  rule  for  a  concilium  shall  be  required;  but 
demurrers  as  well  as  all  special  cases,  and  special  venlicts,  shall 
be  set  down  for  argument  at  the  request  of  either  party,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  rules  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer,  and 
a  secondary  in  the  Common  Picas,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of 
one  shilling ;  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  forthwith  by 
such  party  to  the  opposite  party. 

Four  clear  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  argument,  the  » 
plaintiff  shall  deliver  copies  of  the  demurrer  book,  special 
case,  or  special  verdict,  to  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  or  Common  Pleas^  or  lord  chief  baron,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  senior  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is 
brought ;  and  the  defendant  shall  deliver  copies  to  the  other 
two  judges  of  the  court  next  in  seniority ;  and  in  default 
thereof  by  either  party,  the  other  party  may  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, deliver  such  copies  as  ought  to  have  been  so  delivered  by 
the  party  making  default ;  and  the  party  making  default  shall 
not  be  heard  until  he  shall  have  paid  for  such  copies,  or  depo- 
sited with  the  clerk  of  the  rules  in  the  King's  Bench  and 
Exchequer,  or  the  secondary  in  the  Common  Pleas,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  such  copies. 

DEMY-SANGUE.  The  law  excluding  the  half-blood 
from  inheriting  is  now  now  altered.     See  Descent. 

DIMINUTION.  Since  this  title  was  printed  off  it  has 
been  declared  by  the  rules  of  H.  T.  4  W.  4.  that  no  rule  to 
allege  diminution  shall  be  necessary.     See  Error,  IV.  1 . 

DISTRESS.  Personal  representatives  may  now  distrain 
for  arrears  for  rent  due  in  the  life-time  of  the  deceased  lessor, 
who  was  seised  in  fee  of  the  land.     See  the  statute  Rent,  IL 

DYERS.  The  statutes  of  the  3  and  4  Ed.  6.  c.  2.  and  the 
23  Eliz.  c.  9v  mentioned  under  this  head,  have  been  repealed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CORPORATIONS.  By  the^  and 3 
TV.  4.  c  80.  (extending  to  England  and  Wales),  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
rions,  aggregate  or  sole,  may  enter  into  agreements  or  deeds  of 
reference  with  their  lessees,  to  ascertain  unknown  or  disputed 
boundaries,  or  quantities  of  manors  and  land ;  and  the  referees 
may  make  surveys  and  maps,  summon  and  examine  witnesses 
on  oath,  and  call  for  all  deeds,  &c.  in  the  custody  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  reference,  or  of  other  persons,  and  may  make  awards 
with  maps  thereto,  on  parchment  or  vellum,  which  are  to  be 
laid  before  the  parties  to  the  reference,  who  shall  sign  and  seal 
their  approbation  thereof  on  such  awards,  which  shall  after- 
wards be  binding  and  conclusive  on  all  parties  as  to  the  matters 
therein  contained. 

By  §  4.  the  deeds  of  reference,  awards,  and  maps,  are  to  be 
deposited  in  the  registry  of  the  archbishop,  &c,  and  are  to  be 
produced  for  inspection,  and  copies  to  be  furnished  to  every 
person  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  such  awards. 

ESCHEAT.  See  the  recent  act  amending  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  escheat  of  property  held  in  trust.    Tenure,  II.  7- 

EXCISE.  The  7  and  8  G.  4.  c.  5S.  by  which  the  lawsrela- 
tive  to  the  excise  were  consolidated,  has  been  amended  by  the 
4  and  5  fV.  4.  c.  51. 

EXECUTION  OF  CRIMINALS.     See  Trial,  IL 

EXECUTORS.  Under  this  title,  VI.  1.  the  fourteenth 
section  of  3  and  4  fV.  4.  c.  42.,  which  by  the  preceding  clause 
abolished  wager  of  law,  is  incorrectly  stated.  By  that  section 
"  an  action  of  debt  on  simple  contract  shall  be  maintainable  in 
any  court  of  common  law  against  any  executor  or  adminis* 
trator." 

By  a  bill  which  has  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  in  all  probability  will  shortly  become  a  law  (§  29.), 
the  assent  of  an  executor  or  administrator  shall  not  vest  in  a 
legatee  the  legal  title  to  any  personal  estate,  other  than  such 
chattels  as  may  pass  by  delivery, but  such  title  shall  remain  vested 
in  the  executor  or  administrator,  until  he  shall  have  executed  • 
an  assignment  or  release  in  writing  of  such  personal  estate. 
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§  3.  An  executor  may  renounce  the  executorship  of  any  per- 
son of  whom  his  testator  shall  have  heen  executor. 

§  4.  Letters  of  administration  granted  where  there  is  an 
executor,  but  before  probate,  shall  be  voidable  only. 

§  5.  Acts  done  under  voidable  letters  of  administration  shall 
be  valid  ;  but  the  next  of  kin,  and  other  persons  receiving  pro- 
perty, except  purchasers,  shall  be  liable  to  account  in  equity. 

§  6,  Deeds  executed  by  an  executor  before  proving,  shall  be 
void. 

§  7.  An  executor  or  administrator  may  be  discharged  from 
his  office  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  in  a  suit  instituted 
for  that  purpose. 

§  8.  The  act  is  not  to  extend  to  the  wills,  administrations, 
executors  or  administrators  of  persons  dying  before  1836. 

FEIGNED  ISSUES.  The  privy  council  may  now  direct 
feigned  issues  to  the  courts  of  law.     See  Priv^  CoundL 

FISH.  The  6  G,  4.  c.  107.  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  fish  with  certain  exceptions,  has  been  repealed,  but  the 
clause  has  been  re-enacted  in  the  3  and  4  fV,  4.  c.  52. 

FORFEITURE.  See  the  recent  act  amending  the  law 
relative  to  the  forfeiture  of  property  held  in  trust.     Tenure, 

II.  7. 

FRACTION.     See  Time. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  By  the  4  and  5  W.  4.  c.  40. 
several  of  the  provisions  of  the  10  G.  4.  c.  56.  have  been  re- 
pealed. 

By  §  10.  members  of  friendly  societies  may  be  witnesses  on 
trials,  indictments,  or  other  proceedings  respecting  the  property 
of  such  societies. 

And  by  §  12.  executors,  &c.  of  officers  of  friendly  societies 
shall  pay  money  due  to  the  societies  before  other  debts. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.  The  statutes  here  men- 
tioned  requiring  a  contribution  out  of  the  wages  of  merchant 
i^eamen  towards  the  support  of  the  Royal  Naval   Hospital  at 


Greenwich,  have  been  repealed  by  the  4  and  5  W.  4.  c.  54.,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  an  annual  sum  of  20,000/.  has  been  granted 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

HAY.  Certain  provisions  of  the  S6  G.  3.  c.  38.,  relative  to 
the  buying  and  selling  of  hay  and  straw,  have  been  repealed  by 
the  4  and  5  W,  4.  c.  20.  so  far  as  regards  any  market  through 
which  there  does  not  exist  any  public  right  of  way  for  carts  and 
carriages. 

HEMP  AND  FLAX.  So  much  of  the  27  G.  2.  c  13.,  or 
of  any  other  act  as  authorises  the  issuing  of  money  out  oi 
the  consolidated  fund  for  encouraging  the  raising  and  dressing 
of  hemp  and  flax,  is  repealed  by  the  4  and  5  W.  4.  c.  14. 

HUNDRED.     See  Threshing  Machines, 

IRELAND.  By  the  4  and  5  W.  4.  c.  8.  the  3  and  4  H\  4. 
c.  91-  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  jurors  and  juries  in  Ire- 
land, has  been  amended. 

By  the  4  and  5  W.  4.  c,  77-  the  proceedings  and  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  were  amended. 

By  the  4  and  5  W,  4.  c.  82.  the  provisions  of  the  2  fV.  4.  e.  S3. 
for  effectuating  the  service  of  process  issuing  from  the  Courts 
of  Chancery  and  Exchequer  in  England  and  Ireland  wert- 
amended  and  extended. 

By  the  4  and  5  W,  4.  c.  90.  many  important  alterations  were 
made  in  the  provisions  of  the  3  and  4  W,  4.  c.  37.  for  amending 
the  laws  relative  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  church. 

By  the  4  and  5  fV,  4.  c.  9^.  fines  and  recoveries  were  aVto- 
lished  in  Ireland,  and  simpler  modes  of  assurance  substituted. 

And  by  the  4  and  5  W»  4.  c.  93.  the  laws  relating  to  appeals 
against  summary  convictions  before  justices  oi  the  peace  in 
Ireland  were  amended. 

JOINT  TENANTS.  The  writ  of  partition,  whereby 
joint  tenants  were  formerly  compellable  at  law  to  divide  their 
lands,  is  now  abolished.     See  Limitation  of  Actiotis,  II.  U 
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